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have just closed a year 
memorable for two im- 
portant events at least ; 
the great festival of the 
King’s Coronation, and 
the successful termina- 
tion of a war which 
was unavoidable, but 
which has cost not 


only many lives but much treasure, and has 
been a heavy tax on the resources of the 
country and on the pocket of the individual 


tax-payer. 


Such events belong essentially 


to the realm of politics, but they are not 
without their effect on the realm of art. 

It has been usually the result of a suc- 
cessful war to give new impetus to archi- 
tectural display in the conquering country, 
as was notably the case in Germany after the 
great war of 1870, But one can hardly expect 
the termination of our recent war, stubbornly 
contested and costly as it has proved, to 
have the same effect on the public mind 


and on the 


efflorescence of architectural 


ambition as was produced by Germany’s 


sensational 
European Power. 


triumph over a great rival 
If, however, the event is 


not calculated to produce a new enthusiasm 
for art at home, it may have the effect 
of providing a new outlet for English 
architects abroad. There is no doubt 


that as soon as South Africa, or that 
part of it with which we are concerned, 
settles down into an ordered regular course 
of life, there will be a great deal of new build- 
ing, and probably a considerable develop- 
ment of architectural taste, or at all events 
of the desire for it. Andit isnot improbable 
that a good deal of this will be done by 
English architects of the younger generation 
who will be tempted out to the new land by 
the new opportunities open to them there. 
And if this comes to pass, it is to be hoped 
that English architecture in South Africa 
may develop some new lite and colour from 
the influences of a new climate and associa- 
tions, and may show something better than 
that mere inferior and second-hand repro- 
duction of English conventional types of 
imitative architecture which, with a very 
few exceptions, seems to be all that our 
modern building in India has been able to 
rise to. 

Recurring to a phrase used a few lines 
back, is there anything we can hope for 
which will have the effect of producing a 
new enthusiasm for art at home? The 
past year has not given us any great reason 
for hoping for an improvement in this 
respect in the tone and temper of the 
average English mind in regard to art and 


architecture. We have a satisfactory 
note in Lord Curzon's address at 
Delhi the other day (referred to on 


r 
r 


another page); but on the other hand we 
have had the important governing body of 
London prepared to carry out a new bridge 
of the very worst description artistically (for 
we know that they were fully prepared to be 
satisfied with that first design until they 
found the outcry that it raised from artists), 
and resenting as an intrusion and an 
impertinence any suggestion that they ought 
to employ an artist to assist in the design. 
“Let the bridge go on, and let artists ang 
architects take a back seat,” was the charac- 
teristic exclamation of a member of the 
London County Council; a sentiment which 
exactly represents the general feeling of the 
Envglish public about art; as Mr. Oldbuck 
says in “The Antiquary "—" There spoke 
all Fairport in one voice!” What is one to 
hope for English art with a public spirit 
such as this? One can hardly look tothe 
leading artistic body, the Royal Academy, to 
enlighten the public mind ; for though Lord 
Leighton, during his presidency, did his best 
towards rendering it in reality what it pro- 
fesses to be—an “Academy of Arts,” under 
the present management it is becoming more 
and more a mere emporium for the exhibi- 
tion and sale of popular pictures, 

All we can hope for at present is the 
gradual effect of a better educated public 
opinion, which may in the end compel both 
Academies and County Councils to listen to 
its voice: but obviously the time is not yet, 
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‘MODERN JERUSALEM. 

am ERUSALEM has been the focus o 
many religious enthusiasms in 
earlier ages—enthusiasms which 
usually took the form of crusades 


KG 
4 N 


or revolutions amongst the fanatical sects 


of old-world Christianity, Judaism, or 
Mohammedanism. But the greatest change 
in the appearance of the city was brought 
about in modern times by the singular 
ambition to “restore” the Jewish race to 
what was considered their particular and 
appropriate home. Up till the year 1860 
Jerusalem retained its Oriental character as 
a sleepy, old-fashioned capital of a Turkish 
Pashalic, and the open country extended 
from the city wall on every side—a treeless 
waste, with but scanty signs of human 
habitation. All this has been changed during 
the past forty years. On the western sides 
of the city immense straggling suburbs of 
squalid, one-storied houses have been built 
by the Mohammedan landowners to house 
the tens of thousands of pauper Jews who 
have been imported into the country during 
that period, and these suburbs still show 
increase, although the Jews are said to be 
decreasing in number. 


For the present [purpose it would hardly 


be necessary to mention the squalid slums 
which reach for a mile along the old Jaffa 
road and hem in the city on its western side, 
but for the fact that this immense Jewish 
immigration may possibly have incidentally 
influenced the building of some of the huge 
edifices belonging to Christian sects which 
now give such a remarkable appearance to 
the famous city. The Jews appear never to 
have been a building race — at least, no 
monuments of any importance have ever 
been identified with them—and it would 
consequently be useless to expect any trace 
of art in these modern squalid colonies, where 
even the synagogues are merely rented 
houses of the same form as the rest. 

The Jewish immigration, although it has 
increased the population of the Holy: City 
by more than half—perhaps three-quarters— 
seems likely to leave but few traces behind 
it. Oa the other hand, the Christian com- 
munities, representing but a very small part 
of the inhabitants, have spent immense{sums 
in rearing a singular series of hospices, 
hospitals, schools, and convents, more 
especially during the last ten years. Of 
these buildings some owe their existence to 
the missionary attempt to convert Jewsginto 
Christians, such as the great Ratisbonne 
School, built by the Roman Catholics, and 
the church and hospital of the London 
Society for converting Jews. 

Many if not all these modern public 
buildings, built with money subscribed! in 
Europe, and the property of various religious 
and philanthropic societies, are really monu- 
ments of that rivalry and emulation natural 
to a mixed community of so many races 
and religions. The buildings which}{seem 
the most sed are the schools and convents 
occupied by the teaching institutions. The 
hospital accommodation would appear to be 
somewhat in excess of present requirements, 
and the hospices are, of course, only intended 
for temporary use at the great pilgrimage 
season during the months of February— 
May. All these properties are occupied by 
foreigners, under the protection of their 
consuls and in accordance with treaties, 
many ot which date back to the Middle Ages. 
The Turkish Government exercises hardly 
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r.—Russian Hospice. 

2.—French Hospice and Hospital cf St. Louis. 
3.— French Dominicans. 

4.— Benedictines. 

5.—Anglican College. 

6. French and German Hospitals. 


Plan of Modern Ferusalem. 


any control within the high walls which are 
usually built around them, and in most cases 
there are certain exemptions from taxation 
and other privileges which give a particular 
and unique character to these independent 
colonies representing all parts of the civi- 
lised world. 

Between 1850 and 1870 Jerusalem under- 
went that transformation from a simple old- 
world Oriental town—almost Medizval in 
every characteristic, where genuine pilgrims 
bought scallop shells in its grimy, narrow 
bazaars, and were lodged in the crowded 
“khans” of the different religions—into 
that chaotic assemblage of different nation- 
alities which we see at the present. Duriog 
this early period of modern development the 
French and Russians initiated schemes tor 
ameliorating the very deplorable conditions 
under which pilgrims from their respective 
countries were in the habit of visiting 
Jerusalem. The English and Germans com- 
bined together, about the same time, for the 
purpose of missionary enterprise, by found- 
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ing the Anglo-German Bishopric. As solil 
and permanent results of this Europea a 
movement, the Russians obtained a large 
tract of waste ground outside the city the 
Meidan, or parade ground on which tiey 
built the great Russian Hospice. The 
Roman Catholics obtained an equal portion 
of territory within the city, which is now 
covered by the Latin Patriarchal Palace, and 
schools and hospitals. The English were 
even earlier in the field (1845), but they 
seem to have been content with a very 
modest holding within the city upon which a 
small hospital, a few missionary residences, 
and a curious little church were built by 
the London Jews Society. 

This church (described by Thackeray in 
his “ Voyage from Cornhill to Grand Cairo ”) 
seems to have been considered also as the 
Cathedral of the evanescent institution of 
the Anglo-German Bishopric. It is an ex- 
ample of the deplorable “ Perpendicular” of 
the period before Pugin, transplanted direct 
from England and carried out with all the 
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apparent wastefulness of material and labour 
which characterises buildings under such 
circumstances. The workmen who executed 
the elaborate moulded stone and wood- 
work are said to have been brought from 
Malta. The cost of the building must have 
been very great, as the foundations are said 
to have been carried down 40 ft. through 
the accumulated debris which almost every- 
where forms the soil of modern Jerusalem 
The design for this church was furnished 
by an English architect named Hillyer, who 
died soon after the works were commenced 
in 1845. A clerk of works named Crutchlow 
seems to have carried it on, but certain 
errors in the application of architectural 
detail betray the absence of an educated 
architect. It is curious to notice, in some 
contemporary portions of the neighbouring 
Armenian Convent, “ Perpendicular” door- 
ways and windows, copied from the English 
building, which have a quaint effect amidst 
their Eastern surroundings, It is probable 
that Armenian workmen, who still retain a 
certain reputation as builders in this dis- 
trict, were also employed on the English 
Church. 

The Latin Patriarchal Church and Palace, 
which are in the same quarter of the town 
as the English building, were probably 
erected shortly afterwards. The long list of 
subscribers engraved in marble slabs on the 
walls contain a majority of Belgian names 
—curiously reminiscent of the home of 
Godfrey de Bouillon, Unfortunately the 
architecture is more suggestive of early 
efforts to represent a “ Gothic” castle on the 
stage than of any ancient ecclesiastical 
style. The church is, of course, on a very 
much larger scale, and in a more substantial 
style of construction than its English rival. 
But as an architectural design it is beneath 
criticism. It is of a cruciform plan, vaulted 
throughout ; a triforium of the same dimen- 
sions as the aisle beneath was intended 
originally to accommodate the female part 
of the congregation, but is now disused. 
Details intended to be in the Gothic“ taste 
are crammed into every available space, and 
the whole mass of meaningless vulgarity is 
daubed over internally with painted decora- 
tions of saints and cherubs reclining on 
clouds, &c., of the poorest nineteenth 
century Italian style. The whole group of 
buildings, church and palace, constitute a 
remarkable example of that combination of 
tasteless fatuity and extravagance which 
was characteristic of the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The large Gothic” 
windows with iron tracery are filled with 
landscape transparencies in coloured glass 
of the period. Close to this remarkable 
edifice is the Franciscan church of S. 
Salvador, occupying the site of an older 
church, this seeming to have been rebuilt 
about the same time, but in an inoffensive 
Classic“ style, which is quite pleasing by 
contrast, 

To this earlier period belong the church 
and older portions of the great Russian 
Hospice. The Russian Palestine Society— 
a philanthropic institution founded about the 
time of the Crimean War for the purpose of 
regulating the immense pilgrimages which 
were then becoming a mania amongst the 
moujtks—erected a large church and several 
caravanserais upon the ancient Meidan” 
which had been allotted to them outside the 
city wall. At that time it was still con- 
sidered necessary to enclose such a property 
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with its iron gates, still 


sure the modern suburbs of Jerusalem 
have gradually grown up. 


any architectural detail, and all that can 
be said ot the church is that it con- 
trasts by its simplicity most favourably with 
the contemporary examples of English and 
French art. A certain picturesqueness 
always attaches to Russian buildings with 
their innumerable domes and spires of 
varied outlines and colours. In Jerusalem 
these characteristics assert themselves to the 
full, and these features, many of which have 
been added of recent years, give a thoroughly 
national air to the institution. 

During the 7o's and 80's a great deal of 
building was done in Jerusalem and on the 
Mount of Olives. The very remarkable 
Russian tower on the highest point of the 
latter, which forms a landmark for almost 
the whole of Palestine, rises to a height of 
about 150 ft. It is an uninteresting-looking 
object, ornamented with flat pilasters at the 
angles and divided into equal stages with 
large round arched openings. Close to its 
base is a pretty little Byzantine church 
(modern), with green painted domes. The 
immense Carmelite Convent close by was 
built about the same time; it is one of the 
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few interesting modern buildings near Jeru- 
salem; its cloister, which also forms an 
entrance-court, is a fairly good copy of the 
curious castle court at Kula’at el Hosyn, in 
North Syria. This convent is evidently the 
work of a clever French architect, and may 
have been designed by M. Mauss, who held 
the appointment of “ Colonial Architect ” for 
the French Government in the days of 
Napoleon III. M. Mauss superintended the 
very excellent restoration of the old crusad- 
ing Church of St. Anne—the only instance 
of “restoration,” in the modern sense in 
Jerusalem. 

But the changes from an Empire to a 
Repubiic in France seem to have been 
disastrous for the architecture of Jerusalem. 
The official “colonial” architect no longer 
visits the Holy Land, and the huge modern 
buildings at present rising all over the 
French properties are abandoned to the 
irresponsible caprices of individuals, and 
the inevitable consequences of being built 
without the usual drawings, estimates, or 
any intelligent oversight or control. The 
often very curious results of such a system 
may be studied in the examples of the new 
French Hospice and the School of S. Vincent 
de Paul. Although the Hospice seems to 
have been intended to have a principal 
facade of a regular character, the two sides 
which were built at different periods have 
developed in a totally different manner. 


with a wall 12 ft. or 15 ft. high, and this wall, 
surrounds the 
hospice. Around this great Russian enclo- 


The early 
Russian buildings are almost devoid of 
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Several reasons may be assigned for this 
unfortunate patchwork result in the modern 
buildings of Jerusalem. As a rule, the 
immense French establishments take years: 
to complete, and during that time many 
changes take place in the Personnel in 
charge of them. In many cases the 
guardians or temporary owners of the pro- 
perties are females or native agents, who 
can hardly be expected to exercise much 
influence from a European standard in such 
matters. The money expended has been 
raised through loans and voluntary contri- 
butions, which, from their uncertain, inter- 
mittent nature, are always productive of an 
unsatisfactory patchwork result. 

Almost any attempt to carry out a large 
building according to the routine of archi- 
tectural practice in a civilised country is 
practically impossible in Turkey. In the 
first place, the native builders have very 
vague ideas about contracts, and, in fact, it 
is found better for the sake of all parties con- 
cerned to avoid anything which would only 
lead to complicated relations impossible of 
solution. European notions of financia? 
credit and capital necessary for the comple- 
tion of a contract are also quite unknown, 
and the employer has consequently to act as 
paymaster in detail. As a consequence, 
there is a complete absence of any exact 
standard of expenditure. Everything is 
done piecemeal, and is the source of endless 
bargaining. To these difficulties must 
be added the ever-present obstructiveness of 
the local government and other officials, 
whose only means of existence seems to be 
the extraction of “backshish” from the 
unhappy owners of property. The most 
absurd pleas are put forward for such pur- 
poses, after the buildings have been com- 
menced and carried on to some extent. The 
local authorities then discover that certain 
clauses in the firmans, or permits to 
build, have not been complied with, and it 
is decreed the work cannot be proceeded 
with. A band of ragged Turkish soldiers 
with rusty muskets sometimes appears on 
the scene to enforce such orders, and 
threaten imprisonment to the workmen. If 
matters of the kind are contested, a delay 
of months may result whilst they are passing 
through the circumlocution offices of an 
embassy in Constantinople. Delay and 
intrigue are, therefore, usually avoided by 
offering a prompt backshish” to sub- 
ordinate officials, whose objections are gene- 
rally of the most puerile and ridiculous 
nature. In one recent case a church tower 
was stopped halfway up whilst the question 
was discussed as to whether the cross upon 
it would stand higher than the crescent on a 
neighbouring minaret. In another case, the 
ornamental battlements of a flat-roofed house 
were declared to be of a threatening cha- 
racter, although they only measured 2 ft. 
high from the inside gutter, with a thickness 
of gin. Such a terrible suggestiveness of 
fortification was considered sufficient to 
create a popular ferment, until the authori- 
ties concerned were induced to forget the 
matter by a conciliatory present. 

There is, perhaps, one consolation in the 
mode of building in Turkey—the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildiogs 
would at least thin: so—there is no such 
thing as “restoration.” The Turk has not 
yet become sufficiently Europeanised to be 
able to comprehend any reason for the re- 
placing or rebuilding of a monument. We 
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ness of the climate and the care with which 
the winter rains are excluded, such buildings 
would be but short-lived. Even the arched 
construction to doors and windows is 
practically a sham, The stones are merely 
selected with two faces at right angles to 
fotow the surface of the wall and the soffit 
of the arch, but no proper bedding of stones 
is ever thought of. Jerusalem is, in fact, a 
city of mud houses of the largest size, faced 
with stones which, from their size, give an 
impression of immense solidity and endur- 
ance, But, alas, appearances are deceptive, 
and these vast modern buildings are doomed 
to that fate which accounts for the 60 ft. high 
mounds of rubbish and debris constituting 
the levels of modern Jerusalem. 

At the present day the buildings which 
attract most attention are the great French 
hospice of “Notre Dame de France,” on 
the outside of the city wall near the New 
Gate, the immense convents of St. Etienne 
and of the Reparatrici” in the same dis- 
trict, and the educational establishments of 
Ste. Anne (Cardinal Lavigerie’s mission) and 
the schools of St. Vincent de Paul. These 
buildings are in process of being com- 
pleted. , 

During the past few years the Russians 
have built, and are now completing, the 
magnificent church of the Garden of 
Gethsemane with its curious Asiatic orna- 
mentation outside, terminating in wonderful 
gilded cupolas of the “onion” shape, on 
whose brilliant sides the landscape is re- 
flected in an odd manner. The very 
remarkable Russian hospice adjoining the 
Holy Sepulchre Church in the centre of the 
‘city also deserves mention, not so much in 
the way of its architecture as for the singular 
manner in which the priceless fragments 
of Constantine’s Basilica have been inge- 
niously preserved within the new, building. 
Here, within a stone’s throw, may be 
seen collected together some of the most 
extraordinary evidences of the successive 
phases in the history of Jerusalem. The 
buildings of the first Imperial patron 
of Christianity (it seems doubtful if Con- 
stantine was ever really a Christian), super- 
imposed upon the fragments of a much 
earlier time, are easy to distinguish, whilst 
the succeeding ages of Moslem and Christian 
occupation of the spot are represented by 
the remains of a mosque and the well- 
preserved ruins of the Augustinian Priory 
of the neighbouring Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Altogether the Russian hospice 
in the centre of the city is quite the most 
interesting of all the modern buildings of 
Jerusalem from an archeological, if not 
from an architectural, point of view. 

Almost adjoining the Russian hospice in 
the city is the new German Protestant 
church, the ostensible object of the German 
Emperor's visit to Palestine in 1897 for the 
purpose of consecration. This is a small 
building occupying the site of the ancient 
Crusading Church of S. Maria Maggiore, 
once the property of a female hospice con- 
nected with the Order of St. John. The 
intention of the architect—a certain Professor 
Adler, of Berlin—has been to “restore” the 
former building, the plan of which is to some 
extent preserved. The result is, however, 
anything but satisfactory ; the exterior is 
covered with a vast quantity of very unin- 
teresting modern Romanesque detail, and 
the only portion of the ancient structure 
really preserved—the remains of a sculp- 


tured round arch portal on the north side— 
has been patched together with modern 
insertions into a veritable botch. The most 
imposing part of the structure is the bell- 
tower,. which is of crushing proportions in 
relation ‘to so small a building. The whole 
seems intended as an assertion of German 
importance in the Holy Land, a fact which 
hardly needs such demonstration. The 
mention of this German monument naturally 
suggests some reference to the very remark- 
able colonisation of Palestine by Germans. 
These colonies at Jerusalem, Jaffa, and 
Haifa are the most prosperous and most 
civilising elements in the modern life of the 
country. There is nothing to be compared 
with them, and their influence upon the 
development of Jerusalem in particular is 
remarkable. But, unfortunately for architec- 
ture, the Bauer of Palestine cares for none 
of these things. He is content with his com- 
fortable square house surrounded with 
pleasant, orderly gardens and neatly laid-out 
roads—a startling contrast to the native 
house, a combination of luxury and squalor 
with indescribably filthy surroundings. The 
German colonists are all of a peculiar sect 
called the Temple,“ but it seems to be a 
religion for which a material temple is not 
requisite. It is supposed that about 500 of 
these Germans constitute the colony of 
Jerusalem ; the principal shops and hotels 
of the town are in their hands, and their 
enterprise and industry have contributed 
almost as much to transform the ancient 
city as the presence of the great Jewish 
colonies already referred to. A view in 
the German colony might be thought to 
represent a village of the Fatherland, 
but the only important public building 
is the school-house, where the rising genera- 
tion is educated and the general business 
of the community is transacted. 

The English community of Jerusalem, 
consisting exclusively of missionaries and 
their dependants, is represented by three 
modern buildings of a monumental de- 
scription, which belong to the three 
principal missionary societies of London. 
The small Church of St. Paul, with parsonage 
attached (C.M.S.), was built about 1880. It 
is evidently the work of local genius, pro- 
bably designed by one of the German 
builders of the colony. 

About, 1892 the London Jews’ Society 
determined to build a new hospital for their 
missionary purposes in the city, and com- 
missioned Mr. Beresford Pite, of London, to 
visit the Holy Land and carry out their 
intention. This hospital is now finished, 
and appears to answer the purpose ad- 
mirably. It is, of course, planned with due 
regard to modern ideas of isolation and 
sanitation on the pavilion principle. The 
pavilions, of one ward each, are arranged 
like the divisions of a fan connected together 
by a semicircular cloister, at one end of 
which is the house of the medical officer, 
at the other the dispensary, and in the 
middle the administration block. An agree- 
able garden occupies the space surrounded 
by the semicircular cloister, and divides the 
building from the road. Like all the public 
buildings of Levantine towns, the English 
hospital fails to attraet the notice of visitors,, 
however, on account of its unfortunate 
site. The original promoters of such: 
buildings invariably select sites without 
any reference to what has to be built upon 
them, and as a consequence the unfortunate: 


are, therefore, spared the distressing effect 
—as such it would be—of seeing the few 
‘surviving antiquities of the City“ restored.” 
‘With the exception of the church of St. 
Anne, already referred to, no attempt of the 
kind has ever been made, and in that par- 
ticular case the ancient church fell into very 
good hands. The native builders have 
fortunately a strong dislike to using old 
materials, A lingering superstition about 
« Afreets v (ghosts) still influences them per- 
haps, and so the old buildings are not 30 
‘much destroyed as might be expected. This, 
unfortunately, does not prevent the probable 
disappearance of the grand old city wall, 
which still seems to act as a protection to 
all that is of any historical interest within 
the city from the squalor and vulgarity of 
the western suburbs. Part of the wall is 
now quite buried amongst the buildings of 
the Latin community, and within a very few 
years little, if anything, will be visible of it 
between the Damascus and Jaffa Gates.“ 

In selecting a few of the modern buildings 
for our sketch illustrations the idea has been 
to draw attention to the very extraordinary 
element of what may almost be deemed a 
“new style,” which seems to result from the 
peculiar conditions of Jerusalem, This 
* style —if such it can be called—is as far 
removed from any European models as it is 
from the natural ancient Saracenic of the 
country. The Moslem builders are puzzled to 
provide houses for Europeans, whose habits 
remain entirely different from anything 
native, and who, at the same time, demand 
a certain ornamental display for their money. 
The natural result is an unintelligible jumble. 
of all sorts of ideas. In fact, we may here 
study the consequences of ornamental build- 
ing or architecture attempted without 
traditional forms, or the intervention of a 
professional architect, Only in a very few 
instances have European architects been 
employed, and their work has lost much of 
its European character through being en- 
trusted to native clerks of works. 

It is very regrettable that in what has 
been thus dignified with the name of a 
“new style” no traces remain of the some- 
what original adaptation of the “rococo” 
forms which may be found still surviving in 
other parts of the Turkish Empire. In 
Syria and Asia Minor the old buildings are 
often decorated with fairly well executed 
imitations of scroll work, festoons, &c., of 
Louis XV. style, but used in an interesting 
way which reminds one of their non- 
European origin. 

The method of building in Jerusalem 
tends to produce a coarse, clumsy style of 
workmanship and design. The walls are of 
immense thickness—sure sign of bad con- 
struction—and are constructed merely of 
large facing wedge-shaped stones filled inside 
with pebbles, small stones, and mud-mortar. 
This wretched construction seems to stand 
for a long time however, and is often carried 
to a height of 60 ft. Such walls have to be 
kept very carefully pointed with a strong 
cement made of lime and powdered pot- 
gherds, or with a kind of putty made with 
oil. The most singular thing is to find so 

extensive a use of iion joist construction 
for the floors; the joists merely resting on 
the edges of the stones which, in their turn, 
are often withou: any bed at all—mere 
+4 shiners,” in fact. But for the extreme dry- 
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architect who is called in eventually to 
design something to fit the more or less 
suitable piece of ground is always handi- 
capped. Mr, Pite may be congratulated on 
having produced a highly satisfactory 
hospital—which also from its simplicity of 
style harmonises with the surroundings of 
Jerusalem—although the site is an unfor- 
tunate one, and instead of having worthy 
surroundings is confronted on the opposite 
side of the road by a row of squalid backs of 
houses. 

The only other important building erected 
with English money during late years worthy 
of mention is the Anglican College—situated 
in a very curious manner above the French 
property known in olden times as the Tombs 
of the Kings, a series of splendid rock-cut 
excavations on the Damascus high road to the 
north of the city. This collegiate institu- 
tion (the property of a trust fund in London) 
was commenced in 1893 chiefly for the 
purpose of providing a residence for 
the Anglican Bishop in Jerusalem. It 
is still far from finished—it has been 
gradually erected with money subscribed 
from time to time in England. The buildings, 
designed by Mr. G. Jeffery, an English archi- 
tect residing in Cyprus, surround a cloistered 
quad entered from the high road under a 
massive gate tower. Facing the gate is the 
chapel ; on the south side of the quad is a 
large house for the bishop, and on the north 
is a building intended partly as a clergy house, 
and partly as a school. The quad is 100 ft. 
square; the chapel is 100 ft. long, about 
33 ft. wide, and about 4oft. high. The 
chapel is covered with a groined wood 
ceiling, and fitted internally with choir 
screen, font, &c., of Italian marble. The 
windows also, which are of elaborate tracery, 
were executed in Italy, it being almost im- 
possible to get any masonry of sufficiently 
precise workmanship for such a purpose 
executed in Turkey. The marble of the 
windows harmonises well with the hard 
limestone of the walls, and indeed is hardly 
distinguishable from it. The group of 
buildings, although in a style of art which 
slightly recalls the latter forms of the French 
Gothic, is distinctly reminiscent of one of the 
large colleges ot Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the clergy from those Universities for whose 
residence it is intended, doubtless experience 
a homely feeling within its walls. The site 
is a pleasant one, bounded on nearly all 
sides by high roads and with open spaces, 
which will secure the buildings from that 
crowding squalor and want of sanitation 
which seem inseparable from modern life 
in Jerusalem. 

The development of modern Jerusalem 
still continues without abatement. The 
Jewish colonies may not appear very 
flourishing or much on the increase, but 
the Germans seem spreading over the Plain 
of Rephaim, to the south of the city, and 
with their advantages of wealth and superior 
intelligence they will before many years 
constitute an element in the population of 
the city equal, if not superior, to the great 
Jewish immigration of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The opening up of the vast unknown 
hinterland of Jerusalem seems now within a 
measurable distance of realisation. The 
new railway on the other side of the Jordan 
will within a few months be open as far as 
the parallel of Jerusalem, and the connecting 
of it with the Jerusalem-Jaffa railway will 
follow as a matter of course. By this means 
Jerusalem will be placed ia direct com- 
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munication with Constantinople when the 
great German trunk system of Asia Minor, 
now open for traffic as far as Iconium, is 
joined on to the North Syrian line which 


through Baalbek. 


the vast districts traversed by these rail- 
ways invite extensive colonisation. Civilisa- 
tion of earlier days withered before the 
advance of the Arab savages because it was 
not protected by the appliances nor sup- 
ported by the liberal institutions of modern 
times. At the present day the Arab, with 
his insolence and ignorance and his racial 
prejudices against the foreigner, is doomed 
to disappear, and the German settlers of 
Palestine are probably paving the way for a 
very much greater colonisation than their 
most zealous leaders ever contemplated. 
Jerusalem may in course of time become 
the capital or centre to some extent of the 
southern extremity of this vast new-develop- 
ing district. At the same time it would 
appear somewhat incoveniently situated for 
a commercial city; and so perhaps it is more 
probable that in spite of the influence which 
an old-established capital exerts in attract- 
ing a still larger population, the city of the 
Herods may eventually sink into the con- 
dition of some old cathedral town filled with 
religious and educational institutions, but 
sequestered from the busy haunts of men. 
The last chapters in the history of 
this most famous of cities are perhaps 
as singular, and exhibit as curious traits 
of humanity at large, as any written in the 
earliest ages. The Jewish immigration, 
apparently without a scope, the objectless 
rivalry of the Christian sects, the unforeseen 
consequences of a small German colonisa- 
tion, are as remarkable in their degree as 
the Crusades or the Biblical stories. An 
unfortunate fate hangs over Jerusalem—its 
history is the mcst interesting in the world, 
but of all its innumerable phases hardly a 
fragment remains in any monumental or 
artistic form. It seems a city doomed to 
perish perpetually, with every successive 
generation of its inhabitants. It remains 
to be seen if modern influences will have 
any effect in giving to the city monumental 
buildings of a more permanent character. 
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NEW INFECTIOUS HOSPITAL, Ack rTrON.— The 
building of a new infectious hospital is about to be 
commenced at Ackton in the Urban District of 
Featherstone, for the accommodation of the districts 
of Castleford, Normanton, Featherstone, Whitwood, 
and Altofts. Mr. W. Hamilton Fearnley has been 
appointed architect for the work. 
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THE DECORATIVE ART OF THE 
JAPANESE,—I. 
Lacquer Ornament, 

Na series of articles, of which this 
is the first, I propose to make 
further research into the great 
decorative art of the Japanese— 
the art by which they, as it were, intro- 
duced themselves to the world; for until 
a very few years ago, it was by this 
art alone that the Japanese were known 
and recognised by the multitude. Yet 
no attempt has yet been made to treat 
the art as awhole. Even in Japan itself 
the subject has so far been treated only in 
most rudimentary fashion. One reason for 
this is, probably, that the. line between 
decorative and pictorial art, hard enough to 
trace in the West, is still more hard to deter- 
mine in the East. Another reason no doubt 
lies in the complication and multiplicity of 
the subject; it seems impossible to get to the 
end of it, and all that can be attempted in 
these papers is to give a fairly comprehen- 
sive summary of it. 

All the limitations—the faults, as many 
consider them—of Japanese pictorial art 
spring from the imperfect means which 
the artists have at their command. You 
could not do much with water-colours if you 
had to paint on blotting-paper; and the 
rapidly absorbent paper or prepared silk 
on which the Japanese paint their pictures 
is not very far removed from blotting-paper, 
and it is responsible for mucli of the peculiar 
qualities of their art—good as well as bad. 
The wonder is that they achieve so high a 
technique. I recommend anybody who is 
anxious to understand the initial difficulty 
of the Japanese artists to get a piece of their 
paper and try to lay on a wash. He will 
turn from his task a crosser but a wiser 
man. So, as I say, they know the difficul- 
ties—they understand how far they can go,. 
and go no further. And so it is with every- 
thing they do, whether they work in silk, in 
metal, in painting on textile fabrics or porce-- 
lain, in enamels; whether they work with 
the hand or the loom, the brush or the 
chisel ; they know how far off Nature any 
attempt to copy her mı st be, and they there- 
fore fall back on conventional design. The 
process of lac,uer working and ornamenta- 
tion demands absolutely flat treatment, 
and, though gold is used of various tints and 
brightness, and colours also, very little, if 
any, gradation of tone is possible. The 
subjects, therefore, are rigidly conventional, 

It is necessary to say, by way of paren- 
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thesis, that the treatment of landscape in 
flat gold masses is not in any way a de- 
parture from the general principles of their 
art. The means at the disposal of the land- 
scape-painter on paper reduced much of their 
work to monochrome pictures with an easily 
Gefinable scale of tones. In the simpler 
work there are very few—often as few as 
three or four. These subjects are therefore 
well adapted to gold work on lacquer, and 
produced a class of design which I may call, 
without disrespect, “conventional land- 

ape.” It is exceedingly interesting on 
account of the dexterity of workmanship, but 
it falls outside the scope of the present 
articles, which deal with purely conventional 
ornament. 

In the ornament of the Japanese there are 
two well-defined classes, Langnage is in 
its art department terribly poor, and writers 
are always being driven to invent terms, 
which, as often as not, till their meaning is 
grasped, seem an indirect survival from the 
first confusion of speech. But I think that the 
two expressions, “ natural conventionalism ” 
and “conventional naturalism,” convey a 
definite meaning. By natural conven- 
tionalism will be understood the conventional 
treatment of natural forms; the term serves 
to mark designs which base their form on 
Nature, and to distinguish them from pure 
line ornament—“ geometrical design” as 
it is sometimes called — arabesques, 
and all that is merely “line for line's 
sake.” But in conventional natura- 
lism” the form is preserved to a great 
extent; it is only the treatment that is con- 
ventional. This is the main characteristic 
of Japanese decorative art: they delight in 
monochrome pictures of flowers as well as 
of landscape; in fact, unless they use body- 
colour they are almost driven to monochro- 
matic treatment. And the transference of 
the medium from water-colour to lacquer, or 
to embroidery or metal work, is as easy 
to follow as in the case of landscape. Each 
person may have his preference for the one 
or other class, but I think that all will admit 
that both are legitimate. 

The present series of articles will not 
differ from previous attempts to deal with 
the subject in the fact that they make no 
pretence to be exhaustive, but they deal 
with one branch of it at least that is practi- 
cally new to study—the Classic ornament of 
the Buddhist Temples. Before treating of 
this, however, I propose to deal with some 
of the finest examples of Japanese work as 
it is generally understood—the work which 
comes from lacquer boxes and utensils. It 
is here especially that the contents of the 
treasure-house seem inexhaustible — yet 
even here it will be found that some classi- 
fication is possible. 

The first example (plate 1, fig. 1, see litho- 
graphs) is a very free and informal treatment 
of sprays of peony, in gold and colour on the 
lid of a black lacquer box. The dark tone of 
the illustration represents the normal shade 
of gold which is used as a flat wash for the 
leaves: one of them (showing lighter in the 
illustration) is treated differently, in very 
dull gold with darker veining ; it is intended 
for a faded leaf probably. The petals of the 
flowers are done in very bold gold outline ; 
the veins are of finer gold lines drawn on 
the surface of the coloured lacquer, which 
is crimson for the larger flower and pale 
yellow for the smaller. This is a fine 
example of what I have called the conven- 


tional naturalistic treatment. The outline 
of the petals is really true to Nature. 
Except at one or two points, that is how 
you would drawa peony. The thick bold 
outlining is the first step in the conventiona- 
lising of the flower; and already there is the 
suggestion of the classical treatment of the 
acanthus leaf, which becomes more and 
more marked as the conventionalising pro- 
cess is developed. The peony appears again 
in the second illustration (fig. 2), which is in 
two shades of gold, without colour, on black. 
The conventional spirit has seized on the 
stalk and smaller leaves, and reduced them 
to their most rigid form. This form has 
become the classical model for a line- scroll 
ornament, which is very prevalent in Japan. 


In the third illustration (fig. 3) there is a 


narrow panel of chrysanthemums and butter- 
flies, in which a very charming and original 
effect is produced by the simplest means. 
Three shades of gold are used—dull for the 
leaves, with brighter lines for the veins ; and 
the petals of the flowers and the butterflies’ 
wings are highly burnished, 


In the remainder of the illustrations given 


on plate 1 there is a more formal art, in 
which deliberate limits are get to the play of 
fancy, yet wherein it will be seen that 
fancy still is free in spite of limit. The 
circle is used as the ground-plan of a great 
deal of Japanese design. 
will be recognised in fig. 4, which is from 
the outside of a very precious gold lacquer 
box, the property of Captain Brinkley, RA., 
of Tokyo, the inside of the lid being given 
in fig. 5. 
primitive water- plant are bent into con- 
joined circles, and in the tail-piece at the 
end of this article an /ris Japonica is also 
subjected to the circular treatment. 


The plum tree 


In fig.6 the pine tree and a 


Designs in a circular form constitute, 


however, a special class, and must be dealt 
with separately. The circle, as I suppose 
many of my readers know, holds a charmed 
position in Eastern art. It stands for com- 
pletion, and hence perfection; and every- 
thing that makes a perfect whole was 
expressed by a circle sub-divided in the 
manner shown at A. The male and 
female element, positive and negative, 
light and darkness, and generally things 
which are the complement of one another, 
are expressed by their complementary 
subdivisions of the circle. So it was 
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not unnatural that the comma” figure - the 
tomoyé (B) — which is also symbolic (though 
the dispute as to what it is symbolic of is 
not yet settled, nor is likely to be, as there 
are at least six independent theories) should 
give rise to two circular figures, C and D, 
which are well known in Japanese design, 
known respectively as the ztatsu-tomoyé 
(the double comma), and midsx-lomoyé (the 
triple comma). The double comma, it is not 
unimportant to note, must not be con- 
fused with the symbol of completeness 
already given, for it is essentially different 


in its composition, and, moreover, the two 
commas do not make a complete whole. 
The symbol of completeness, it may be 
noted, is the crest of the kingdom of 
Corea. And so, in perfect sequence, accord- 
ing to the laws of natural development, the 
crests of the great nobles of Japan came, in 
many instances, to be based on the circle. 
E and F are two well-known examples, A 
third (G) is typical of many others; the last 
(H) is the floral emblem of the Imperial 
house. 

So, too, the national sequence of things 
ordained that the circular form should be- 
come a means of decoration, and should be 
formally adopted by decorative art. It is so 
familiar now that its parentage is lost, and 
its origin almost ignored. For, like all other 
religious. symbols which Japanese art de- 
lighted to seize on for its own purposes, it 
became invested with the grace of the 
national artistic idea; and its . artistic 
adornment has embellished the traces of its 
birth out of existence. 

The decoration of a circular surface, it is 
hardly necessary to point out, is peculiarly 
adapted to a tangential flow of subsidiary 
lines. But presently the decorated circles 
themselves became items of ornament, and 
were used, either singly or in combination 
with ornamentation of surfaces, which are 
often to be seen “semée of circles,” to use a 
term of heraldry—semdée, of course, with 
that peculiar and subtle grace of arrange- 
ment—that “most admired disorder ”"—which 
is the keynote of Japanese art. And when 
once these decorated circles came to be 
used in this way, it was natural that they 
should be subjected to the same treatment 


as other items of ornament — clouds, 


waves, leaves, flowers, petals—and come 
to be massed, or broken up, on what, 
for want of a better name, I may call 
the broken- cloud principle. The designs 
which are given in this number (plate ii.) are 
all taken from a very handsome black lacquer 
box (also the property of Captain Brinkley), 
that is to say, a pile of five square trays, 
with an ultimate lid: the whole being about 
8 in. square, and standing about 15 in. high. 
These designs belong to the order which I 
have termed “ conventional naturalism,” the 
form both of flower and leaf being pre- 
served, and their colours (in the original 
work) more or less adhered to in so far as 
the lacquer pigments allowed; but the treat- 
ment is flat, the wave of the petal is indi- 
cated by lines merely, and there is an 
absence of any attempt at modelling. The 
box is a very conservatory of flowers: there 
are the peony and plum blossoms of course, 
and a wealth ot blossom besides—iris, lily, 
apple, dianthus, lychnis, hydrangea, “ Cape 
gooseberry,” coxcomb—and even the humble 
grasses are pressed into the artist's service. 
The colours in the original are as brilliant 
as Nature’s own, and in addition there are 
sprinkled over the stalks and on the calyxes 
of the flowers tiny square flecks of gold. 
Turning to the composition and to the 
circular disposal of the plants, it is hardly 
necessary with respect to it to use a higher 
term than ingenious, but ingenious it cer- 
tainly is; for no plant so stiff or ugly in its 
habit, not even that floral monstrosity the 
“cox comb,” but is made to conform to the 


circular law, and for its obedience is 


invested with a grace which is not its own, 
The tangential flow of the inner lines of 
the designs next calls for our attention. 
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Tangential treatment follows inevitably 
from the use of a circle as the controlling 
outer line of the composition, and there are 
some plants—the iris, for example—which 
lend themselves specially to this arrange- 
ment. Except in the case of the plum 
branch, where the rugged natural growth 
is preserved, all the designs have this 
tangential quality in greater or less degree, 
according as the plant’s habit permits; but 
it is especially noticeable in the little grass 
circle, which appears to me one ot the 
most charming of all, with its extraordinary 
flow and play of lines, the art of them so 
hidden that they seem to be bending to the 
breezes in the meadow. 

Finally, and chiefly of all, I would draw 
the reader’s attention to these designs as 
first-rate examples of the cardinal principle 
of all decoration—the unequal and subtle 
distribution of masses and spaces, and the 
sense of completeness which it gives to the 
design, and consequent repose to the eye, 
In this respect both parts of fig. 3, the circle 
on the right of fig 4, and figs 8, 9, and 10, 
are specially noteworthy. E. TP; 


NOTES. 


THE seventh annual Report of 
the National Trust for places 
of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty,” states that during the last year the 
Trust has made by far its greatest acquisi- 
tion of property, in the purchase of the 
Brandlehow estate on the banks of Derwent- 
water. This is about 108 acres in extent, 
and stretches from the shore of the lake up 
the hill to the public road bordering the un- 
enclosed Common of Catbells, while its lake 
frontage extends about a mile from Otter- 
bield Bay to the Brandlehow Lead Mines. 
“A large area is thus made accessible to the 
public, both by land and from the lake, an area 
over which they may wander without restraint and 
enjoy unsurpassed views of typical lake scenery. 
Hitherto the shores of Derwentwater (like the 
shores of Killarney) have been open to the public 
only on sufferance, Henceforth there will be at 
least one spot which they will enjoy as of right.” 
The Eashing Bridges and approaches are 
now in the hands of the Trust, and during 
the winter repairs to the fabric have been 
carried out, under the supervision of Mr. 
Thackeray Turner, which while strengthen- 
ing the bridges where required, have not 
damaged their beauty. A third acquisition, 
made during the past year, is that of the 
monument erected on the Dorset coast to 
the memory of Sir Thomas Hardy, Nelson’s 
Flag-Captain. The tower has been handed 
over to the Trust on a 500 years’ lease. 
Perhaps the most interesting matter men- 
tioned in the Report is the proposal of the 
Trust to purchase Kymin Hill, near Mon- 
mouth, not only a place of remarkable 
beauty, but also the site of a curious little 


The National 
Trust. 


building erected in 1800, under the title ot 
a “naval temple,” in honour of the British 
Navy and the great English Admirals of the 
eighteenth century—Boscawen, Howe, Corn- 
wallis, Jervis (spelt. “ Jarvis” in the Report, 
but this is surely incorrect), and Nelson. 
This is a kind of relic which certainly ought 
to be kept up, and its destruction is very 
likely to be the result of the site being sold 
into private hands. We hope the Trust 
will procure the funds required for this 
purchase. 


Lorp Curzon’s speech on 
opening the exhibition of 
Indian art at Delhi is a 
gratifying one to read; it is so seldom that 
we find an English political ruler with any 
perception of or any care for art, that it 
really takes one quite by surprise to find a 
Viceroy of India showing such a clear per- 
ception of the qualities which formerly made 
Indian art so beautiful and valuable, and of 
the baneful effects of Oriental people being 
tempted to Europeanise their art-work. 
Unless this tendency is stemmed, it will be 
the ruin not only of Indian but perhaps also 
of Japanese art. It is to be hoped that 
Lord Curzon’s words will not go unheeded 
by Indians and Anglo-Indians, since the 
requirements and tastes of the latter must 
have a great deal of influence on the former. 


Lord Curzon on 
Indian Art. 


THE correspondence upon this 


English v. i : : À 
Amena subject is still being carried on 
W both in the daily Press and in 


trade journals. Many ot the suggestions 
made by various contributors to the discus- 
sion, perhaps the majority of them, are 
simply impracticable, owing to the vastly 
different conditions prevailing in the two 
countries. 4 Business Man,” in the 
Times of December 25, advocates freight 
agents, and shows. how the American 
freight man works up” a length of line 
with, say, twenty miles of country on either 
side. But the “country” in which his 
operations prove so successful has no 
counterpart here. Our freight agent—for 
we are not altogether without them—is 
powerless to make traffic as the 
American agent can in his extensive 
district. He certainly might be much 
more useful if empowered to give better 
facilities in the manner suggested by the 
Times correspondent ; for when simply 
employed in snatching traffic from com- 
petitors, his efforts are of no value whatever 
to the community, and it is very question- 
able whether the shareholders reap any real 
benefit either. It isa case in which judicious 
combination would be advantageous and 
economical. Mr. Clement E. Stretton, in 
his recently published “ History of the Mid- 
land Railway, deals at some length with 
the question of the construction and size 
of railway waggons. His verdict is that 
were we to adopt the American system, 
“the change would involve such gigantic 
alterations and so great sacrifice, that it 
could not possibly pay.” And we suppose 
that in order to successfully advocate any 
railway reform, it is necessary to demon- 
strate clearly that it will pay! 


No one can deny the impor- 
tance of the traction engine 
industry to the country at large, 
and yet it is an unquestionable fact that 


Traction 
Engines. 


Local Authorities have generally been 
anxious to prohibit the use of traction 
engines by means of barassing by-laws. 
Curiously enough, this suicidal policy is 
more particularly rampant in those very 
districts where road locomotion is of especial 
value to the inhabitants. A report of the 
Local Government Board for the year ending 
March 31, 1902, shows that the effect upon 
the traction engine industry of prohibitions 
and restrictions, demands careful investiga- 
tion, and it appears that the inquiries, 
made by that body have already re- 
sulted in many roads and bridges 
being thrown open to] traction engines, 
in many improvements being effected, and 
in the expenditure of much money in. 
bringing up the highways and bridges of 
the country to a better standard. The 
National Traction Engine Owners’ and 
Users’ Association is a body formed for the 
purpose of representing the interests of mem- . 
bers at Local Government Board inquiries, of 
giving assistance in contesting claims for 
alleged damage to roads, and of advocating 
the advantages of an improved standard for 
highways generally. From the Report re- 
cently issued by the Association we gather 
that satisfactory progress is being made in 
the desired direction, and that cunsiderable 
prejudice on the part of Local Authorities 
has been removed. Unfortunately it is the 
first instinct of a Local Council in this. 
country to endeavour to suppress any new 
development whether it be good or bad, 
simply because it is new. In the present 
case, as mechanical transport on roads is 
necessary for the welfare of the people, it is 
clearly the duty of responsible authorities 
to do everything in their power for its en- 
couragement. 


Ix addition to the 120,000-h.-p. 
power plant on the United 
States side of the Niagara 
Falls, a scheme is now in course of execu- 
tion by the Canadian Niagara Power Com- 
pany. As the site chosen is within the 
Victoria Free Park, it is necessary by the 
terms of the license granted by the Commis- 
sioners that all power developed must be 
transmitted beyond the boundaries for use. 
Power will be developed by turbines 
working in a wheelpit 480 ft. long by 
21 ft. wide by 170 ft. deep, and a tail-race 
tunnel, 25 ft. high by 18 ft. wide, which has 
already been driven. In the present instal- 
ment of the plant provision will be made for 
the development of 50,000 h.-p., and it is 
anticipated that the installation will be 
ready for operation early in 1904. A second 
project on the Canadian side is that of the 
Ontario Power Company, the idea being to 
develop power in Victoria Park on a prin- 
ciple similar to that adopted by the Niagara 
Falls Power Company. The power station 
is to be situated a short distance below the 
Horseshoe Fall, where work has now been 
commenced. An interesting feature in on- 
nexion with this undertaking is the wing 
dam, built out for 800 ft. into the river, 
above Dufferin Islands. The effect of this 
dam has been to divert the water to such an 
extent that a large area of the river bed 
between the dam and the Horseshoe Falls is 
laid bare, and it is now possible to walk 
over the rocks whose curiously rounde@ 
forms show the influence of the waters 
that have passed over them for countless 
ages. 


More Niagara 
Power Plant. 
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= SOME recent fire and load 
ests of 
Concrete-Stee! tests of concrete-steel floors 
loors. for the Bureau of Buildings 
of Manhattan, New York, show very 
satisfactory results. In one type of floor 
construction tested, which we will call (a): 
the main supports were two lo-in. I 
beams spaced 5 ft. 6 in. apart; the steel 
reinforcement consisted of 1 in. by 1 in. 
tee-bars laid on the lower flanges of 
the beams; the bottom layer of concrete 
was 33 in. thick, and in the proportion 
of 1 part Portland cement, 1 part sand, 
and 6 parts steam ashes; the upper 
ded of concrete was 6} in. thick, and in the 
proportion of 1 part Portland cement and 
15 parts steam ashes; the under surface 
was covered with 1 in. ot Acme” plaster. 
{n the other form of construction (4) the 
framing was of {2-in. I beams spaced 6 ft, 1 in. 
apart; the steel reinforcement was of win. 
round rods 12 in. apart, with three transverse 
4-in. rods; the bottom layer of concrete 
was 54 in. thick, consisting of 1 part Port- 
land cement, 2 parts sand, and 5 parts 
steam ashes; the top filling was 8 in. thick, 
consisting of 1 part Portland cement to 10 
parts of cinders, the ceiling being covered 
with 3 in. of Rockwall plaster. The nature 
of the tests was briefly as follows:—To 
subject the floors to an average temperature 
of 1,700 deg. Fahr. for not less than four 
hours, under a distributed load of 150 lbs. 
per square foot, and to extinguish the fire by 
a water jet at 60 lbs. pressure per square 
inch. From the official Report, it appears 
that the plaster of floor (a) was practically 
intact, the concrete showing a considerable 
amount of coherence, and the beam protec- 
tion being effective. The loading test was 
thoroughly satisfactory. As to floor (4), the 
Report says that the plaster was all des- 
troyed, two steel rods were exposed by the 
action of water, but generally the floor 
cemained in good condition. The loading 
test was perfectly satisfactory. Both types 
of floor construction were consequently 
recommended for use in the borough. 


. PRACTICALLY all the older 

Seat reai public buildings in Egypt 
appear to be more or less 

defective in construction. Damp courses 


are usually absent, foundations consist of 


inferior material, the walls are not bonded, 
and have enormous joints of fat lime-mortar, 
and as a general rule the timbers used are 
too slight for the spans. In former times, 
when: old flat roofs sagged, it was the 
practice to thicken up the roofing material 
for the purpose of filling hollows, and thus 
to prevent the accumulation of water and 
consequent leakage. It is not to be wondered 
at that many old roofs collapsed as a result 
of this treatment. In Alexandria almost all 
the roofs of old State buildings exhibit the 
following construction: top layer of lime, 
sand, and Kosremil o'o5 m. thick, concrete 
of lime, sand, and metal 0'35 m. thick, 
and occasionally a third layer of sea-weed 
o'05 m. thick. The weight of this covering 
is very great, varying from 0.50 to 0.55 kilo- 
grammes per square mètre, and cases have 
been known where the roof covering, acting 
on joists unsupported by wall plates, has 
caused differences of level amounting to 
fully 20 in. Again, the ends of joists are 
usually bricked up to exciude air, and so 
they rot away, not infrequently permitting 
roofs and floors to collapse. Some hundreds 


of buildings more or less exhibiting these 
undesirable features are scattered 
Upper and Lower Egypt, most of them 
being beyond repair. 
attempted for the present is to patch them 
up until funds are available for complete 
reconstruction. 
being erected by the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and in these armoured concrete, on 
the Monier and Hennebique systems, is 
being extensively employed with most 
satisfactory results, both as regards structural 
characteristics and expense. 


house was born (1816) his son Peter, a clerk 


poetic character of the head. “ A Brunette” 
(259) is a charming head by the same artist, 
the Vice-President of the Society, The 
chief exhibit of the President, Mr. F. 
Walton, is a landscape (272) with 
much careful and delicate painting of 
foreground foliage, and a general com- 
pleteness of composition and execution 
which make it a work of high artistic 
character. Among other figure subjects two 
by Mr. Gabriel Nicolet, Le Réve” (122) and 
“A Cup of Tea” (338), each showing a 
single figure in an interior, are noteworthy 
for a certain spirituel character in the 
figures, combined with very careful treat- 
ment of accessories. Mr. Byam Shaw, in 
“The Poet” (292), paints a curious but 
very effective idyll. Among the landscapes 
Mr. Cotman's Meeting of Waters, South- 
ampton” (279), has a pleasant touch of the 
old school of landscape about it, as if it had 
been painted a good many years ago, shows 
ing that rather conventional attention to 
compositions which is regarded as Passe, but 
which had its merits. Among other works 
Mr. John White is excellent in “A Parish 
Council” of donkeys on a common (291); 
Mr. D. Y. Cameron's Dark Angers” (200), 
the bridge light against the dark masses of 
the houses, is an effective architectural 
subject; Mr. Lavery sends an admirable 
sketch on a large scale under the title “ The 
Bridge at Grés” (206), and Mr. Wetherbee a 
wild Ebb-tide” scene (149) with a nude 
girl reclining among the rocks in the fore- 
ground; if not a sea-nymph (apparently she is 
a "human ”) she must have a very chilly time 
of it, but she furnishes the desired element 
in the composition. Mr. Henry Stock's 
“Dead Summer” (28) is not so successful, 
as an effort at imaginative symbolism, as 
some of his previous works of the same 
class, 


over 


All that can be 


Many new buildings are 


Two or three of the houses 
which are being pulled down 
at the corner of Buckingham 
Palace-road (formerly Lower Belgrave-place) 
and Eccleston-street are associated with the 
memories of three eminent men. After his 
marriage in 1807, Sir Francis Chantrey 
removed from No. 12, Charles-street, St. 
James’s-square, to No. 13 (since demolished) 
on the west side of Eccleston-street. Six 
years afterwards he bought Nos. 29-30, 
Lower Belgrave-place, converted them into 
one, and built there a foundry for his works 
in bronze, a studio, and a sculpture gallery. 
The ante-room of the gallery, lighted from 
above by a lantern, was designed for him 
by Sir John Soane in 1831. The house was 
renumbered No. 1, Eccleston-street — it 
has latterly been No. 102, Buckingham 
Palace-road —and Chantrey occupied it 
until his death in 1841. Some of 
his commissions were then completed 
by Professor Henry Weekes, R.A., who, as 
Chantrey’s assistant, had tenanted an adja- 
cent house (since No. 96, Buckingham Palace- 
road) and then took over the house and 
studio in .Eccleston-street, wherein he lived 
until his death in 1877. No. 27, Lower 
Belgrave-place (afterwards No. 98, Bucking- 
ham Palace-road) was from 1814 to 1842 the 
home of Allan Cunningham, the poet, whom 
Chantrey employed during twenty-seven 
years as his foreman and secretary, and 
befriended with an annuity of 1004. In that 
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THE exhibition of the small 

ones, group of landscape-painters— 
Dudley Gallery. Messrs, R. W. Allan, J. Au- 
monier, Mark Fisher, Peppercorn, Leslie 
Thomson, and Sir E. Waterlow—who ex- 
hibit collectively from time to time at the 
Dudley Gallery, is always a welcome event. 
The present is the eighth of the series. The 
principle which is at the bottom of their art 
is indicated by the quotation from Goethe 
on the fly-leaf of the catalogue—" The head 
cannot understand any work of art without 
the aid of the heart”; se., this is 
not an exhibition of realistic landscape 
painting, but of landscape in which senti- 
ment as well as execution is to be taken 
into consideration. First on the walls come 
ten works by Mr. Mark Fisher, painted in 
that broad and free manner which he has 
made his own; The Sluice” is the largest 
work, but the two finest, we think, are 
“Shering Mill” and ‘‘Summer-time”; the 
latter we seem to have seen before, or per- 
haps it only contains the same elements of 
composition as a former work. Sir Ernest 
Waterlow’s contributions are less broad 
in style but they are all fine in com- 
position, and “October Evening, Picardy” 
is remarkably true to the character of the 
Picardy country, and shows also a most 
tender effect of light in the sky. Mr. 
Leslie Thomson’s contributions are some- 
what “loaded” in style, though fine in com- 
position and feeling. Mr. Peppercorn, whose 
works occupy the top of the room, some- 
times goes a little too far in the attempt to 


in the Audit Office, who compiled tor John 
Murray the “ Handbook of London.” 


THE exhibition of this Society 
at the Institute of Water 
Colours Gallery in Piccadilly 
is a numerous but not a very select one. It 
contains a good deal of mediocre work, and 
some that is positively vulgar—e.z., ‘‘ Per- 
plexing” (29); “Safe Home Again” (152); 
“The Girl I left behind Me” (183), and 
some others; things that are of no use ex- 
cept to be engraved in a popular illustrated 
paper for the middle-class public, who think 
nothing of a picture unless it is anecdotic. 
Mr. J. R. Reid gives the same kind of title to 
his picture No. 195—“ The Lass that Loves a 
Sailor”; but then the interest in this really 
lies in the artistic treatment; the title is merely 
a catalogue label. Mr. Kennington exhibits 
a large and clever but odd picture, The 
Pedlar (69), a woodland scene in some 
vague primeval age, where a man little clad 
in skins offers primitive trinkets to women 
even less clad; it is essentially a piece of 
clever figure painting. Among the beautiful 
works in the gallery is Mr. Melton Fishers 
half-length of a girl seated reading (163), with 
a profusion of flowers in her lap; beautiful 
both in colour and for the delicate and 
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reduce landscape to a kind of painted poem, removed to the Tate Gallery) for Decimus|place.* The ahri 1 5 
d find h t | Burton (obiit 1881). He delineates a trophy] in alignment wit ; 
but we do not find among the present se of arms upon the blocking above the middle | Hospital, and at the north of the triangular 
any which are open to this objection, gateway 55 the Hyde Park screen, and island“ opposite the north wins of 
and his large painting, An Evening Effect,” introduces the sculptured podium of the] Hospital, was FEND 305, ae ae = 
is a beautiful work; we like also the] Green Park arch, with ten sculptured figures | east, and rebuilt m 5 in respect of 
sombre composition entitled “A Cornish of Britannia, &c., upon 185 5 athe 5 as reconstructed it was 
” dri the horses to the nor whic nd; 3 
Valley.” Mr. R. W. Allan shares the (red Goctions of Barton's original design. opened by his Majesty (then 1 . 
highest honours of the exhibition with Since Holland's painting does not show the on January 21, 1884. Adjustments o a 
; ; 5 to | and of the incidence of costs delayed a settle 
Mr. Fisher; he sends eight works, nearly | iron bullet-proof shutters that were affixed to CE In ine result an Act 
ll fi Th l “A Land of|APsley House in 1831, but does show the] ment of the negotiations. 5 
a ne. e largest one, “A Land o hospital as rebuilt by W. Wilkins, R.A., in] was passed in 1887 to exempt the 15 op nae 
Hill and Glen,” is perhaps the finest work in 1828-30, and Burton’s screen and arch (1828), Board of Works ie 325 Phe ual 155 
the room; Early Spring in Kent,” a long we may justly conclude that he drew n view 398 V Tes boundary of a part 
horizontal composition, is a beautiful little % E and the costumes of St. Martin-in-the-Fields parish, the land 
work, as also “Autumn,” a sketch on a Robert and James Adam had made a design taken away from the park nee one 
country road. Mr. Aumonier concludes with | in 1778 for an entrance into London at Hyde] portion of St. George, Bra thar ie Shoal d 
nine works, of which “Maldon, Early] Park Corner. Sir John Soane prepared de-|and that 31 „ the “Gee a the 
Morning,” is a fine study of ial effect | Signs for two grand triumphal arches, with a | maintain and lig s ine one-third 
orning, is a fine study of a Seeley CRECE colonnade and archways, to extend across the | Vestry of St. Martin payi Spin oa 
of morning light ; “Cottages at Barrington,” | the main road. His scheme was set aside of the cost. 5 E pee 55 11883 
a view on one of the village greens which | several of his reserved projects have since been | and foggy day and night of January 24, 1883, 
are among the special beauties of English 
rural scenery, is more in the artist’s usual 
manner, and one of the best and most com- 
plete works in the collection. Altogether a 
charming little exhibition. 
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revived in substance—for Burton's screen of | amidst the fitful light of brazier 8, 
fluted Ionic columns with three Carriage-ways | statue had been lowered on 2 P 15 
and two ſootways (1828) on the site of the old keystones of the arch, and sages W 
Hyde Park gates. In the blocking of the] ground within a hoarding Wai 1 agi 
middle gateway is a frieze by Henning. The] from public view. For AED p pera 
iron gates, by Bramah, have gun-metal bear- | May, we are enabled to say tha i 15 eae 
ings. At the same time Burton erected at the | firstly punched off the rivets 75 = : 1 158 
top of Constitution Hill the arch modelled after | head, weighing, with the hat (4 be 15 we 
the ‘Porta Aurea” at Pola [September 25, high), about 10 cwt, the ese ae ? st 
1886*], and fitted with gates, aiso by Bramah. | way, the Duke did not wear a n a a foe Fi 
The King’s Collection, British Museum, contains being 3 ft. across, and of SPR 8 Baad 
a Copy of W. Kinnaird's proposed design, 1813, | nest was found in the hat. A ahr ea 8 
for a similar, but more highly ornamented, arch, | up to the neck easily slippe 55 . 
Carrying a quadriga. In 1840 Matthew Cotes | collar, and, finding plenty o om d . ing 
Wyatt and his son James were commissioned | about inside, ascertained the Pa 4 
to sculpture a figure of the Duke of Wellington | bolts that rivetted the body of t 1 5 
mounted upon his charger “ Copenhagen ” (or, | the head and tail of the 3 eae 
as some say, “ Recovery”). The figure was| portions had been forged toge a a aa 
modelled and cast out of captured cannon, in | foundry, the horse’s legs being so grt a = 
their studio and foundry at Dudley-grove | other parts from 4 in. to 24 — = y i = 
House (opposite the east end of Bishop’s-road | An illustration in the Builder of Fe lari As 
bridge), Paddington, recently pulled down. | 1883, shows the arch on its ae ? 115 
The public subscribed about 30,000/. for the togeiher with the plant for 1 = 
statue. In September, 1846, the statue was | statue, which was conveyed to a halen 5 
drawn, with a inilitary escort, to Hyde Park | there set up on a pedestal designed 1515 nt 
Corner, and raised with crabs on to a base|R. W. Edis, the eee 1 l 8 
above a vaulting turned in brick at the top of | 6 oool. towards the expenses o 1 
the arch, whence on fine afternoons its shadow | The late Sir J. E. Boehm's eques „ 
used to pass across the front of Apsley House. [March 2, 1889, with the four ae a g a 

With the growth of the town westwards, as separately], cast by Mr. Moore, o a a 
well as to the north and south of Hyde Park | executed at a cost of _ 10,000}, su 1 by 
and Kensington Gardens, the cross-traffic along part by private individuals, 2 Sah 1885 
Piccadilly and Park-lane and Grosvenor- place his present Majesty on 3 er 1 
correspondingly increased. As a remedial The platform, pavement, &c., Oa 19 
measure, Hamilton-place was widened and its] Howard Ince helped Boehm in 1 he 
northern end opened into Park-lane, so as to pedestal ; exception has been T o 15 
divert the traffic from the lower and narrow | details of the costumes for 5 2 E 
end of the latter street. Various projects were | 1889 was closed the roadway t 8 t © yy ped 
advanced for dealing with the colliding lines that had been previously reserve i 3 i 
of vehicles. Of those illustrated and described privileged persons ; and in circa E : 5 
in the Builder may be cited the plans of the] was admitted into 5 ide 80 ile 
present Editor [April22,1882] for a road from | roads, 14 ft. wide, made on either si 
opposite Park-lane, under Piccadilly and under | arch. 
Constitution Hill, into Grosvenor-place, without 
destroying the perspective of Piccadilly by a 
removal of the arch and a creation of a shape- 
less and inconvenient open space; James 
Fergusson [March 11, 1876], Mr. J. MacVicar 
Anderson oe 8, 1876], and Dr, Churchill 
[May 6, 1882], for a ‘subway under Pic- 
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HYDE PARK CORNER: GREEN PARK ; 
PICCADILLY ; DOVER, ST. JAMES'S, 
AND OTHER STREETS; BERKELEY- 
SQUARE : 1801-1900. 


IN the course of the nineteenth century two 
important changes were made in the west end 
of Piccadilly, with two others equally impor- 
tant in its east end, and at an interval of about 
fifty years in each of the two localities. In the 
latter quarter the late Metropolitan Board of 
Works mutilated a leading feature of Nash’s 
design for the crossing with Regent-street ; 
at the remoter end the Office of Works spoiled 
the architectural effect of the entrance into the 
town from the west as planned and designed 
by Decimus Burton, after the removal of the 
toll-house and its gates which are plotted in 
Salway's Survey—see p. 9 of our issue for 
January 4, 1902. 

Hyde Park Corner, Constitution Hill, and the 
Wellington Arch, ö 

Two pictures given in 1888 by Burton's 
niece, Miss E. ]. Wood, to the national collec- 
tion are respectively labelled: Unknown— 
late eighteenth century (?) and By James 
Holland —b. 1800, d. 1870.“ Both are drawn 
from a spot a few yards westwards from the 
crossing to Grosvenor-place as one looks down 
the Tyburn valley in Piccadilly. The former 
view depicts the turnpike with its two toll- 
houses and gates, a middle group of five 
standards carrying eleven oil-lamps, some 
buildings by the walls of Hyde Park (1670) 
and Green Park (1666-7), Apsley House, ol 
red brick, and in the foreground the east wing 
of St. George’s Hospital (1733): the picture 
should be compared with Dagaty's coloured 
aquatint of 1797. I. Ware’s own print shows 
the two wings he added to the north front of 
what had been Lord Lanesborough’s “ country 
house,” its main front facing Hyde Park; 
Wilson’s view in oils (1746) of the original 
building is preserved at the Foundling Hos- 

ital. The turnpike had been removed thither 
rom Clarges-street in 1761, having been until 
1721 at the end of Berkeley-street, and, as first 
erected across Hyde Park Corner (from the 
east corner of Grosvenor-place), consisted of a 
toll-house on the south side of the main road, 
three swing - gates and two turnstiles on 
the footpaths, Thirty years afterwards the 
toll-house was replaced — as we see in the 
picture — with two lodges in the road- 
way, two side - gates, and railings instead 
of the turnstiles—all designed by Henry 
Holland (obiit 1806). In 1 25 an Act was 
passed for the abolition of certain tolls: on 
Tuesday, October 4, of that year were sold by 
auction the Hyde Park Gate with its engine- 
house and weighing machine, in twenty lots ; 
a woodcut of the sale by Abbott will be found 
in Hone’s “ Everyday Book,” Vol. I., cols. 
1357-8 ; one lodge is inscribed “ Piccadilly.” 
The toll-gate was succeeded by a turnpike at 
Albert Gate, Knightsbridge, which remained 
there as late as 1856, feste a water-colour 
view of that year, by T. Hosmer Shepherd. 
James Holland painted his picture (lately 


Grecn Park. 


The author of “Tancred,” animadverting 
upon the monotony of nineteenth century 
architecture in London, points out how 
adverse has been the influence of our Parlia- 
mentary Government upon the fine arts. Lord 
Beaconsfield excepted, our statesmen cannot 
cadilly, the last-named being similar to] be credited with much regard for effort to- 
one advocated in the Times in 1901 by enhance the beauty of the capital. We there- 
Sir J. Wolfe Barry. Then Mr. G. Shaw- fore recall the fact, not commonly known, that 
Lefevre, First Commissioner of Works, un-| Sir Robert Peel, when First Lord of the 
folded in the House of Commons on March Treasury in 1841, with a presage of the uses 
28, 1883, his scheme for alterations of Hyde] which Piccadilly has served as a processional 
Park Corner at an estimated cost of 29,000}. | road in our own time, proposed to make a noble 
Towards that amount the late Duke of West- terrace and public walk along the whole north 
minster offered to contribute 3,000/., and the f side of the park, to be adorned with fountains, 
late Metropolitan Board of Works agreed to statues, balustrades, and so on, overlooking the 
pay 20,000/. At that time Constitution Hill] siopes to the south. Until about twenty years 
was entered, beneath the Wellington Arch, years before, the Queen’s-walk, made in 1720 
opposite the middle gateway of Burton's along the east side tor Queen Caroline, and the 
screen; thence it extended southwards to the margin of the basin at the north-eastern corner 
corner of the wall of the grounds of Bucking- | had formed the resort after dinner, and in their 
ham Palace, where it turned eastwards round | dinner dress, of the most exclusive circles of the 
the old reservoir site, passing to the south of beau monde. Hence the large sums paid for 
the arch (new site), and so continued, as now, Royal grants of bowed windows, balconies, 
along the side of the wall of the Palace grounds. | and gardens for the houses on that side. At 
An official plan made by Sir John Taylor, dated | that time the park was entered through doors 
September, 1882, shows that the general effect and gates in the walls, keys being given to 
of the alteration has been to add to the road- favoured persons. A map in Lockie' s 
way a triangular area measuring 610 ft. along Guide,” second edition, 1816, plots Penny’s 
Piccadilly, 560 ft. along Grosvenor-place, and 
(in a curve) 860 ft. from a point opposite 
Halkin-street to a point opposite Hamilton- 
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Dates within square brackets relate to illustrations in 
the Builder. 


* The further, yet utterly futile, widening of Piccadilly 
begun on January ro, 1902, has straightened the curve in its 
line from the Arch, extended it to opposite Down-street, 
and taken from the Park a strip 35 ft. wide at its broadest. 
part, at a cost of 13,000/,, Mr. Akers-Douglas being First 
Commissioner of Works. 
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gate at the south corner, with the Wilderness 
to the south and west of the Deputy Ranger's 
lodge. In the middle of the park stood the 
snow and ice house cited in Ruggio’s 
Diurnal,” October 22, 1660 ; and in the hollow 
lay Cowford pool, through which ran the 
Tyburn stream. The Queen’s Basin, a reser- 
voir of the Chelsea Water Works, and 
enlarged in 1829 to a capacity of 1,500,000 
gallons, is commonly, albeit erroneously, 
called Rosamond’s Pond ; the pond, so named 
correctly, in the north-western corner of St. 
James’s Park had been AeA ae in 1770. In 
1842 Lord Duncannon, First Commissioner of 
Works, drained and laid out Green Park ; 
he razed the walls, filled up the reservoir and 
the pool, pulled down the Deputy Ranger's 
lodge (R. Adam, 1770) and the Hermitage 
(ohn Plaw, 1745—1820), opposite Down-street, 
and added the lodge grounds to the park, 
which now covers 53 acres. In his “ Recol- 
lections, 1832—1886,” Sir Algernon West says 
the two stags, modelled after prints by Barto- 
. Jozzi, and now at Albert Gate, stood in front of 
Lady William Gordon's ice-house at the 
lodge. Her husband had succeeded Captain 
Thomas Shirley as Deputy-Ranger, and 
expended large sums upon that much-coveted 
residence. “It is a charming house,” writes 
the Duke of Queensberry to George Selwyn ; 
g how every one will hate you for having got 
it. Selwyn, with many others, was disap- 
pointed. 

Sir Charles Barry’s second set of designs for 
Bridgewater House were carried out in 1847- 
50: the house, erected for Francis, Lord 
Ellesmere, nephew and heir of the great 
founder of our inland navigation, stands on 
the site of Cleveland, formerly Berkshire, 

House, purchased and altered by the last Duke 
of Bridgewater (obiit 1803). I am come from 
my home to your palace,” said Queen Victoria 
on one occasion to the Duchess of Sutherland : 
the encomium is merited, for Stafford House 
has no compeer in London. It was begun 
for the Duke of York in 1825 from designs by 
Sir Robert Smirke, who, when the building 
had reached the ground floor, was superseded 
in favour of B. Dean Wyatt. 
4 and 5 Vict, c. 27, and 
Crown sold the mansion to George, first 


the cost (72,000/.) 


Pennethorne) of Victoria Park. Two years 
afterwards Barry remodelled the interior, 


added the masked top story, and built the 
For the site were demolished 


stabling. 
Godolphin House, 
C. J. Fox, and the Library, 


the last home in London of 


sectional drawing in the King’s Coliection. 
Piccadilly. 


Apsley House. 
Wellesiey acquired the residence which the 
brothers Adam had built of red brick after 
a plain design, for Henry, second Earl 
Bathurst (obiit 1794), who, on appointment as 
Lord Chancellor, had been elevated Baron 
Apsley, of Apsley, county Sussex. The site, 
granted by letters patent from the King of 
May 3, 1784, included that, adjoining the park 
gates, of the apple-stall of James Allen, the 
. Dettingen veteran, upon whom George II. had 
bestowed, in 1750, the fee-simple of his 
lodging. Allen's successors sold their interest 
to Lord Bathurst for a considerable sum. The 
Marquis disposed of his house to his younger 
brother, Arthur, then living in Hamilton-place. 
The Duke, in 1828-9, employed Benjamin Dean 
Wyatt (obiit 1850) and his brother Phillip to 
- alter the house by encasing it with Bath stone, 
converting the attic story, adding a suite of 
rooms with the “Waterloo” gallery over 
them on the west side, and building the tetra- 
style portico with pediment on the south front, 
at a cost, it is said, of 130,000}. The Duke, 
who on June 15, 1830, bought the Crown 
interest in the property for , 530l., would never 
call his home “Apsley House,” nor use that 
name in his correspondence. Theiron shutters 
which he affixed after an attack by a mob of 
i Reform ” rioters in 1831, and of which he 
said “if any one be disposed to grow giddy 
with popular applause 1 think that a stance 
towards those iron shutters will soon sober 
him,” were removed by his son. 

In front of No. 142, and near the end of 
Hamilton-place (which has been rebuilt) stood 
the Hercules Pillars, commemorated in “The 
Plain Dealer and Tom jones, where 
travellers were wont to alight on arriving in 


Under the Acts 
5 Vict., c. 20, the 
Duke 
of Sutherland, for an annual rent of 7581. and 
of the building, the latter 
amount being devoted to the laying out (by. 


built by Kent 
(1737) for Queen Caroline, of which there is a 


—In 1810 the Marquis of 
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London, and in subsequent years a favourite (Ladies) Club ; next, until 1898, by the New 
resort of the Marquis of Granby and other Travellers’ Club; and now by the Junior 
military officers. Nos. 144-5 are by S. P.] Naval and Military Club. Since Lord 
Cockerell (obiit 1827), the latter, Northampton | Palmerston’s death in 1865, the Naval and: 
House, and, we believe, inhabited by Cockerell, | Military Club have tenanted No. 94, Cambridge 
was bought in 1885 by Mr. Hamar Bass, M.P., (ormerly Cholmondeley) House, erected for 
for, we gather, 40, oool. No. 139, refronted | Lord Egremont, and the residence of Adolphus, 
and altered in 1890, occupies the site of No. 13, Duke of Cambridge, who died in 1850 
Piccadilly-terrace, Byron’s last home in Lon- |and then, 1850-1865, of Lord Palmerston. 
don before he quitted England in 1816. The The Imperial Service Club, No. 84, with a 
adjoining house, No. 138, formed the eastern return frontage to Clarges-street, as rebuilt in 
half of the residence of the notorious Duke of 1899, is by Mr. George Sherrin. Bath House, 
Queensberry (obiit 1810). At Gloucester | one of the most elegantly fitted in the town, 
House by the corner, west, of Park-lane, lived | was built on the site of the residence of 
Thomas, seventh Earl of Elgin, who there William Pulteney, Earl of Bath, for Alexander 
deposited the Elgin marbles before their re- Baring, elevated Baron Ashburton in 1835, and 
moval to the west wing of (old) Burlington contained a famous collection of sculpture and 
House, and thence, in 1816, to the British | pictures, including Dutch and Flemish paint- 
Museum, The Duke of Gloucester purchased | Es from Talleyrand’s Gallery. At the oppo- 
the house on his. marriage (1816) with his site corner of Bolton-street stood Wattier s—a 
cousin, the Princess Mary. Beyond Park-lane | “ subscription house 9 frequented by Beau 
are some houses by Holland. No. 128, completed Brummel and his associates in the days of the 
in November, 1892, for the Piccadilly Club, Regency. The Berkeley Hotel, covering the 
replaces the Running Horse. No. 116, for. site of the Three Kings, No. 75, has absorbed 
merly Hope House, was built in 1848-49 by the St. James’s Hotel, and in 1896-7 was en- 
W. Cubitt & Co., after Professor Donaldson's larged, after Mr. R. Griggs’s designs, on the sites 
designs, for H. T. Hope, who removed thither of Nos. 74, formerly a shop of John Camden 
the earlier collection of pictures formed by Hotten, bookseller, and 73. In his “ Vestiges 
Anastasius Hope (obiit 1831) at his house in | of London,” 1851, J. W. Archer gives an etch- 
Duchess-street, Portland-place. No. 116 (the ing of the then rema-ie of Clarendon House, 
decorations excepted) cost 30,000/., the two | consisting of two Corinthian pilasters by the 
fronts being of Caen stone with marble panels ; | entrance into the galleried stable-yard of the 
the iron railings by André, of Paris ; and the Three Kings, whence General Palmer started 
decoration, carving, the balustrade, and vases, the first Bath mail-coach. i 

&c., by Dussillion and a staff of French artists. | At the corner (east) of Dover-street is a block 
It is now occupied by the Junior Athenæum built, 1884, in red brick and Ancaster stone at 
Club, who in 1887 had bought the site of the | 3 cost exceeding 102,000}. including 70,00CA 
three adjoining houses on the east side of | for the freehold site of 4,550 ít., after Messrs. 
Down-street [March 24, 1888, plan]. No. 106, | W. S. Weatherley and F. E. Jones's plans and 
St. James’s Club, on the site of the Grey- | designs [November 28, 1885, with two plans} 
hound, had been Coventry House, bought | for Hatchett’s Hotel and the New White Horse 
by Lord Coventry in 1764 from Sir Hugh | Cellars, and sold at auction on January 26, 1887, 
Hunlock for 10,000 guineas, and afterwards | for 65,000/. Having been occupied during a 
the Ambassadors’ Club, since dissolved. No. | brief period by a restaurant club, the Cercle 
103, on the Stratton estate, the residence | de Luxe, it was bought for 127,0007. in August, 
of another celebrated collector of works of 1897, and reopened as the Hatchett's Res- 
art, including furniture and musical instru- taurant and the Avondale Hotel. Some relics 
ments, the late Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bart., | are preserved there of Abraham Hatchett 
marks the site of Carter's, one of the many hostelry, the headquarters of mail-coaches 
statuary yards formerly in Piccadilly. The | which travelled into the West of England : 
ground had been taken for a house designed | confer J. Rosenberg’s coloured print, after J. 
by Novosielski, a Polish architect, for the last | Pollard, of 1828. The Burlington Arcade, by 
Earl of Barrymcre, who died (1824) before its | Samuel Ware, and opened on March 20, 1819, 
completion; the house was opened as the the Dake of Devonshire’s land 
Polteney Hotel, where the Emperor of Russia 
and his sister the Grand Duchess of Oldenberg 
stayed during the visit of the allied Sovereigns 
to England in 1814. The house was rebuilt in 
1850-1 from the ground floor, the Portland 
stones being used again,-by Sir Robert Smirke 
(obiit 1867) for the Marquis of Hertford, who, 
however, never inhabited it, and devised it to 
the late Sir Richard Wallace, the ground-rent 
being (in 1896) 1,600/. per annum. The Gold- 
smid collection was dispersed at Christie’s in 


per annum from seventy-two shops. 
Duke’s project 
the east side of his property was thwarted by 

the tenants in the Albany. | 
Burlington House. Lord George Henry 
Cavendish, a son of the fourth Duke of Devon- 
shire by his wife Charlotte, Baroness Clifford, 
daughter and heir of Richard, Earl of Burling- 
June, 1896; the Isthmian Club removed in|ton and Cork, inherited a large fortune from 
November, 1897, to No. 105 from Walsingham | his kinsman, the eminent natural philosopher, 
House on the south side of the road. Next | as well as the Burlington estates, and in 183r. 
was created Earl of Burlington. In or about 


east, on the site of No. 104, stood the leaden ; 
figure foundry of John Van Nost who came to | 1820 he had secured a renewal of Burlington 
House of which the demolition had been con- 


England with William III., described in Bald- 1 2 
templated, and in the words of Sir W. Cham- 


win’s New Complete Guide for 1754- ” as 1 
i Hou bers saved one of the finest pieces of architec- 


being near to the Queen's Mead House in 
Hyde Park-road.” Nos. 101-4 were demolished | ture in Europe.” He employed Samuel Ware, 
architect to the Duke of Devonshire and 


for the Junior Constitutional Club | January 3, i 
J U th surveyor to the Duke of Portland, to rebuild 


1891]; the fabric cost about 75,0001., the : 
general contractors being Messrs. Bywater & | the north front of the house, convert the attic 
second floor, construct a new roof, make a 


To.; the architect, Colonel R. W. Edis, J > 

adopted White Norwegian marble from Ofoten | new grand staircase, and execute extensive 

Fjord, with Portland stone for the moulded | internal repairs and decorations at an outlay 
of 50,000]. The Government bought the 


work, for the façade, which is one of the | l 
earliest examples of the use to any large house and grounds extending to Burlington- 
gardens, and covering 145,000 ft. super- 


extent of marble as ashlar facing for a € t 

London building ; the members migrated in it appears, 140, oo0l. in 1854; 
December, 1892, from No. 14, Regent-street, there to the Uni- 
the (old) Gallery of Illustration, by Nash. At 
the rebuilding an opportunity was lost of 
raising the level of the road and so diminishing 
the gradient-rates of the inclines due to the 
course of the Tyburn stream which crossed 
the main road at the ancient Cowford in the 
hollow, since known as Stonebridge Close 
(vide Green Park). No. 100 is the Badminton 
Club, 1884-5, by Colonel Edis. At the corner 
(west) of Whitehorse-street stood the house, 
No. 96, of Charles Dumergue with whom Sir 
Walter Scott frequently stayed when he visited 
London. The site of Nos. 96-7 has been 
taken for the premises built of Ham Hill 
coloured stone after Messrs. T. & F. T. Verity’s 
designs [January 17, 1891: and October 15, 
1892, present design ] for Sir Henry Brown- 
rigg, Bart., first occupied by the Green Park 


1872) and his partner, Ch 
1890), were demolished in August, 1867, a 
house, 
bell’s screen-wall of 
and great stonc gate—confer his “ Vitruvius 
Britannicus,” Vol. 
wing - buildings and the beautiful 
rantal colonnade within 
courtyard, 

also A. Pugin’s drawing and plan, 1823, 
“ Edifices of : The colonnade, 
ascribed variously to Richard, Lord Barlington, 
Kent, Gibbs, and Leoni, had been modelled 
after Palladio’s palace of Count Viericali at 
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Vicenza ; its stones were wantonly thrown on 
the riverside at Battersea Park. The founda- 
tions were begun in November, 1868, and 
Mansfeld and Price tendered 128,803/. for the 
superstructure. Rooms in the new buildings 
have been assigned to the Royal Society, the 
Antiquaries, the Royal Astronomical, 
Geological, Chemical, Linnean, and other 
learned societies, as shown in our 
plan of March 25, 1871. In 1867-70 Sydney 
Smirke (obiit 1877) remodelled and enlarged 
with an additional story old Burlington House, 
and built immediately behind it the block con- 
taining the exhibiticn galleries, lecture theatre, 
&c., that are familiar to most of our readers 
{February 6, 1869, plans of two floors], for 
the Royal Academy of Arts, who vacated their 
rooms in Trafalgar-square in 1869, the general 
contractors being Messrs. Jackson & Shaw, and 
the decorations by Leonard Collmann. The 
late Mr. W. E. Gladstone stated in the House 
of Commons (May 24, 1894) that the trustees 
hold the premises for a term of 999 years from 
x886 at 1/. per annum under a guarantee given 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1835. 
In 1899-1900 Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., altered 
and redecorated the vestibule and base of the 
main staircase, employing for the columns and 
pilasters a grey-toned cipollino marble from 
Embeea, not before used in this country, re- 
@aving the floor, and inserting in the ceiling 
some circular panels which Angelica Kauff- 
mann painted, 1780, for the lecture-room in 
the Academy’s rooms at Somerset House and 
which had been fixed in the ceiling of the 
library at Trafalgar - square in 1838. The 
keeper's rooms also were altered and re- 
decorated ; the library formed the ballroom of 
Lord Burlington’s time, and the Council-room, 
having richly carved mahogany doors and a 
painted ceiling, remains as it was in his day. 

University of London.—At the rear, and 
facing Burlington-gardens, are the buildings 
erected in 1868-70 by Messrs, Jackson & Shaw, 
after Sir James Pennethorne's plans and 
designs for the University of London [ Novem- 
ber 23, 1867, view and plan]. The original 
estimate of 65,000/. was exceeded on a change 
in the design as the work proceeded. The 
front is constructed of Portland and red 
Mansfield stone intermixed, with an enriched 
course of Hopton Wood. The arrangement, 
at its two ends, of the columnar order of the 
middle first floor arcade is noteworthy, as the 
architect, instead of placing an ordinary half- 
column in the angle with the tower, completes 
the arcade with a full column (at each end), 
whilst the pilasters at the tower-angles supply 
the requisite finish to the order, so that the 
latter is disposed in the manner of a temple 
an anlis. 

The Albany.—In 1770 Stephen Fox, second 
Lord Holland, sold to Viscount Melbourne the 
mansion then known as Piccadilly, and since 
as Melbourne, House, designed by Sir William 

Chambers [January 4, 1992, screen with 

entrance gates]. Lord Melbourne exchanged 
his house to Frederick Duke of York and 
Albany for Melbourne, now Dover, House, 
Whitehall. In 1804 Henry Holland converted 
¢he house, now known as “A,” for sets of 
chambers, and added those at the rear—some 
of them are freehold. The courtyard and 
buildings occupy the sites of houses of Lord 
Sunderland (temp. James II.), Sir Thomas 
Clarges, and Lady Stanhope, their gardens 
extending northwards to what was Vigo-lane. 
To St. James's Hall. originally designed and 
decorated by Owen Jones, and built by Messrs. 
Lucas [October 4, 1856, former entrance 
and interior of the great hall; October 18, 
4856, portion of interior of great hall], were 
added the dinner-rooms in 1875. In 1852 were 
built the new entrance, having a front of red 
Mansfield stone and Luton brick, with mosaics, 
a vestibule with a small hall above it, a with- 
drawing-room for members of the Royal 
Family, and a tower rising to 100 ft. [Feb- 
ruary 24, 1883], by Messrs. Walter Emden 
& Co., the architects, who, in 1885 and 1891, 
made further and extensive alterations of the 
anterior. 

Piccadilly Circus. — The memorial, dedicated 
dn June, 1893, to the philanthropist Anthony 
seventh Earl of Shaftesbury (obiit 1885) was 
Cast by Messrs. G. Broad & Son, the figure 
being, we believe, in aluminium, after designs 
by Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A. [July 29, 1893]. 
Messrs. J. Mowlem & Co. executed the founda- 
tion and stone work for the London County 
Council at a cost of 1,560/. The removal in 
a894 of the dwarf wall enables one to see the 
exterior of the lower basin which presents the 


capping of the plinth and for the columns, 
with the superstructure of Bath stone from 
We twood Ground quarries ; the planning and 


Saunders [December 26, 1895, with two 
plans] ; the carving, and carved woodwork in 
the restaurant are by Mr. A. Lonnie; in 


best part of the purely decorative portion of 
the design. In a Continental city such a com- 
position would be hailed with expectant appre- 
ciation; the ordinary criticisms of the day 
evinced how little prepared were the general 
public for so novel a departure from the com- 
monly-accepted type of “fountain” after the 
bowl-and-pipe kind—as, for instance, in 
Trafalgar-square. The fountain is awkwardly 
situated in an awkwardly-planned space, and 
is out of axis with each of the five roads that 
meet in an area contrasted with which Seven 
Dials is regularity itself. 


In the winter, 1884-5, the late Metropolitan 


Board of Works had begun the southern end 
of Shaftesbury-avenue ; in August, 1885, they 
demolished the three-sided block, including the 
north-eastern quadrant of Nash’s Regent-circus 
(1820), facing Tichborne-street (formerly Shug- 
lane) and Piccadilly ; they then pulled down 
the northern side, Nos. 1-11, of Tichborne- 
street. Under their Act of 1877, 40-1 Vict. 
c. 235, the Board had acquired land for re- 
building the London Pavilion music hall, 
opened June 23, 1859, which they bought from 
Mr. Loibl for 109,300/. in 1879, and took into 
their own management, and subsequently let 
to Mr. E. Villiers at an annual rent of 7, oool. 
On January 8, 1885, Mr. Villiers contracted to 
take over the site for 15,000/. premium, a 
ground rent of 3,000/., and a covenant to spend 
40,000/, upon a new building. Those tran- 
sactions were investigated by a Royal Commis- 
Sion of Inquiry—Lord Herschell, Mr. Bosanquet, 
Q.C., and Mr, Grenfell—in 1888. Disclosures 
tnen made of corrupt practices on the part of 
certain members and officials concerned con- 
duced to the abolition of the Board in the follow- 
ing year. The rapid rebuilding of the Pavilion 
is noteworthy : it was closed on March 25, 1885; 
on May 11 Messrs. Peto Bros. laid the first 
brick ; on September 25 the music hall, having 
a capacity for 3,000, was ready for the magi- 
strates’ inspection, and on September 30 was 
reopened. The works, costing 75,001. had 
occupied four months and three days, 350 men 
by day and 150 men by night being employed, 
and there, for the first gccasion in London, 
electrical light was used for building at night 
time. Steam-saws, and twenty hand-sawyers 
worked the Westwood stone of which each 
block ran throughout from 3 ft. to 6 ft. deep in 
bed, and averaged over 60 ft. The eleva- 
tions, having frontages to Piccadilly (135 ft.), 
Great Windmill-street (165 ft.), and Shaftes. 


bury-avenue (155 ft.). and designed by Mr. 
R. J. Worley, are of Portland stone up to the 


interior equipment are by Mr. J. Ebenezer 


1889-90 Messrs. J. T. Wimperis & Arber, and 
Messrs. Wylson & Long effected interior 


alterations and improvements. 


Neglecting (old) Regent Circus for the while 


and crossing the road. one notices that the 
Criterion (opened on November 2, 1873) has 
displaced No, 221, the White Bear Tavern. 


Messrs. Spiers & Pond invited fifteen archi- 


tects to prepare plans and designs for a 
theatre and restaurant to cost 25, 000l., the 
decorations and equipment excepted; Mr. 


Clark, of Pain & Clark, acted as professional 


adviser. The four premiums, from 159 to 


50 guineas, were gained by T. Verity 
(obiit 1891), Mr. Phené Spiers, E. Power, and 
Messrs. Evers & Mileham respectively. Messrs. 
Hill, Keddell, & Waldram contracted to build 
up to the party-walls for 7,995/., Messrs. G. 
Smith & Co. being the general contractors. 
The building, after T. Verity’s plans and 
d:signs, was completed at an outlay of 80,0001, 
[July 8, 1871, with front, and plans of two 
floors}. The theatre, below ground, has a 
capacity of 800 ; the ballroom takes up all the 
first floor of the Piccadilly front, which, as also 
the facade in Jermyn-street, is of Portland 
stone, the sculpture being by Mr. Edward 
W. Wyon. Nos. 208-9, at the corner 
(west) of Eagle- place, is the St. James's 
branch of the National Provincial Bank of 
England, with separated residential chambers 
in the upper three floors, built by Messrs. W. 
Brass & Son and, for the iron and steel con- 
struction, by Messrs. Handyside & Co., of 
Derby, aſter Messrs. A. Waterhouse & Son's 
plans and designs [May 27, 1893] to replace 
the former branch bank, No. 212 [June 21, 
1873] designed by John Gibson (obiit 1892), 


of which the ground floor has been altered 


for a restaurant, the front being opened, and 
two columns inserted to carry the wall above. 
Passing by the north front of the Museum of 
Geology, by Sir James Pennethorne, 1836-8, 
and St. James's Rectory-house, rebuilt in 1848, 
we see that Nos. 190-2, 193 (Chapman & 
Hall's), 194-5, and 196 (Pickering's) have given 
place to Prince’s Hall, changed six years ago 
into a restaurant and hotel, built by Peto Bros. 
from Mr. E. R. Robson's designs, with busts 
in the facade by the late E. Onslow Ford, R.A., 
two symbolical figures by Mr. Verheyden, and 
carving by Mr. McCulloch [March 13, 1886, 
the doorway of the Royal Institute of Painters 
in Water Colours; May 27, 1893, plan]. 
The restaurant company lately eularged 
their premises on the site of Rawling’s 
Hotel in Jermyn-street, employing Messrs. 


J. T. Wimperis and Arber as architects 


[Jane 3 and November 25, 1899, ceiling of 
reception - room by Mr. H. C. Brewer]. 


The Egyptian Hall, 1812, by P. F. Robinson, 
the figures of Osiris and Isis, by Gahagan, had, 
until sixteen years ago, its counterpart in a 
similar and, in point of style, a more correct 
structure, on the east side of Welbeck-street, 
southern end. It was built at a cost of 16,0001. 


for W. Bullock’s natural-history museum and a 


part of the Leverian collection, dispersed seven 
years afterwards. During the interval 1812-52 


the Hall formed the scene of as many as fifty- 


three shows, dioramas, and other exhibitions, 
including pictures by Haydon and Sir George 


Hayter, Captain Siborne's model of Waterloo 


(1838 and 1845), now in the United Service 


Museum, Whitehall; Dupressoir’s views of 


Paris (1835) ; models of Jerusalem (1847) ; and 


Bonomi’s panorama of the Nile (1850). In 
1852 Albert Smith first gave his popular enter- 


tainment—the ascent of Mont Blanc. The 
Walsingham House block, 1836-7, by Mr. W. O. 
Milne, stands on the site of Nos. 150-4, Picca- 
dilly, and Nos. 23-4, Arlington-street, the pro- 
perty of Lord Walsingham. No. 23 (or No. 24), 
Arlington-street, was Sir Robert Walpole’s 
first home in that street; the drawing-room, 
it is said, is depicted in the second picture of 
Hogarth's “ Marriage a la Mode.” The (old) 
White Horse Cellar is now a parcels receiving- 
house, No. 155, Piccadilly. 


Old Bond-strect (1686).—The Western Ex- 


change was built cn the site of the Red Horse 
as a bazaar or appanage to the Burlington 
Arcade with which it communicated through a 
door now blocked up. A range of wide galle- 
ries, carried upon plain deal squared posts, 
furmed the upper floor, lighted from above. 
Having been wrecked by a storm fifty-six 
years ago the Exchange was taken over by 


Messrs. Holland & Sherry, woollen cloth 


finishers and dealers, who in 1887 let the 
premises to a firm of coach-builders ; for the 
latter firm Mr. Wheeler rebuilt No. 10 and re- 
habilitated the Exchange in the rear. The 
posts have been ornamentally encased, the 
galleries thrown open again (their original 
railings being retained), and some light taste- 
ful decoration added to the woodwork. The 


London, City, and Midland Bank is by Mr. 


Gwyther ; of other new buildings we may 
mention No, 22, by F. C. Inwood (obiit 1840) ; 


No. 23A, by Mr. William Wallace; No. 31, by 
Mr. Beresford Pite, the Four Seasons in the 


facade modelled by M. Chavalliaud ; and No. 


398 (on the site of No. 41, where Sterne died) 


for Messrs. Thomas Agnew & Sons, a house 


memorable for the robbery there in May, 1876, 


and the recovery at Chicago in last April of 


the canvas of Gainsborough’s portrait of the 
Duchess of Devonshire, sold for 10,605/. at the 


dispersal of the Wynn-Ellis collection. 


Dovwer-stree.—On December 2, 1897, were 
sold the materials of Ashburnham House ; the 
site, with the garden, and stables in Berkeley- 
street, were taken for the erection by Messrs. 
Prestige & Co. of a block of flats planned and 
designed by Mr. J. MacVicar Anderson. The 
house had been the home of the late Earl of 
Ashburnham, owner of the Stowe, Barrois, 
Libri, and other famous collections of MSS., 
dispersed since his death in 1878. Some 
uncertainty obtains whether the house—one of 
the finest in this quarter—was that which was 
built for Henry Jermyn, Lord Dover, who 
lived in Dover-street, and whose widow sold 
her husband's house there in 1727.* If, as it 
seems, the purchaser was John, first Earl of 
Ashburnham, the house was, or stood on the 
site of, Jermyn's, situated in a commanding 
position along the entire side of the steep 


See an interesting article by Colonel Prideaux in 
Notes and Queries of September 18, 1897. 
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incline of Hay-hill to the Tyburn valley. In 
the Crace Collection is Biyth’s print of the 
porter’s lodge and gateway, 1773, designed by 
Robert Adam for the second Earl, to whom 
also were due the beautiful interior decorations. 
No. 34 has been altered and eu. larged at the rear, 
after Messrs. Young & Spencer’s designs at a 
cost of 72, oool., for the Bath Club opened on 
December 16, 1894; Nos. 47-8 have been 
rebuilt as the Premier Hotel—Mr. G. D. 
Martin, 1898 ; No. 11 is by Octavius Hansard 
(obiit 1897) ; the (old) Scottish Club, by E. P. 
Loftus Brock; and No. 35, with stabling in 
Berkeley-street, was pulled down in June, 1898, 
for the Empress Club [September 2, 1899, with 
plans], by Messrs. J. T. Wimperis & Arber, 
the members migrating from No. 32 in July, 
1890. In November, 1896, the Arts Club (1863) 
quitted “sweet Seventeen,” Hanover-square, 
for No. 40, Dover-street. John Nash lived at 
No. 29 when he was carrying out his plans for 
Waterloo-place and Regent street. 

St. Fames s- street. When John Crockford 
retired in 1840 with a heap of bad debts and a 
reputed fortune of one million and a quarter 
pounds, there were twenty regular gaming- 
houses in the parishes of St. James, St. George, 
Hanover-square, St. Martin- in- the- Fields, and 
St. Anne, Soho, besides countless‘ copper- 
hells” in nearly every part of the town. The 
house particularly associated with his career 
was built for him in 1826.7 hy Benjamin Dean 
Wyatt and Philip Wyatt. On the passing of 
the Act of 1846 the gambling-houses decreased 
in number, and Crockford’s,” from the first a 
private club, was closed. In 1849-51 it was 
taken for the Military, Naval, and County 
Service Club, and then converted into the 
Wellington Dining-rooms. Ultimately C. J. 
Phipps (obiit 1898) altered the interior for 
the Devonshire Club. In or about 1835 
Ephraim Bond, whese career is sketched in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s novel “ Henrietta Temple,” 
and his brothers removed from No. 26 to 
gambling- rooms, Raggett’s Junior, in the 
house next to Crockford’s at the corner of 
Bennet-street, since the St. James’s Club, and 
now, as rebuilt, a coachmaker 's shop. Brooks's 
Club (1778) by Henry Holland has been en- 
larged on the site of two houses in Park- place, 
1888. On February 26, 1799, the Literary 
Club, or The Club, left Parsloe’s, in this street, 
for the Thatched House, and in 1857 the Royal 
Society Club went thither from the Free- 
masons’ tavern upon the removal of the Royal 
Society from Somerset House to Burlington 
House. It was frequented also by the Dilettanti 
Society (1734), and by John Hunter’s club, the 
Pow-Wow, dissolved in 1830, A part of the 
tavern, and No. 76, Elmsley the bookseller’s, 
were taken down for the building, in 1843-5, of 
the Conservative Club, by George Basevi the 
younger (obiit 1845) and Sydney Smirke the 
elder, whose joint designs were selected in 
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competition — the decorations being hy 
Frederick Sang and his son, Mr. Henry B. B. 
Sang. The rest of the Thatched House was 
taken ſor the Civil Service, since the Thatched 
House Club, altered and decorated in 1893 
under Mr. R. C. Murrav's superintendence. 
Thomas Hopper (obiit 1856), who competed 
for the Conservative Club, was architect 
of Arthur’s, 1826-7, originally White's choco- 
late house, established on that site at 
the end of the seventeenth century. The 
freehold was sold at auction on March 7, 2871, 
for 46,000}. Of Fenton's hotel, No. 63, for- 
merly Peyrault’s, or Pero's, bagnio, there is a 
coloured drawing (1801) by C. Tomkins in 
the Crowle Pennant; having been demolished 
in 1888 for the Meistersinger’s Club, and since 
occupied by the New Lyric Club; the house is 
now the home of the Royal Societies Club. 
The New University Club established them- 
selves in this street in 1864; having since ac- 
quired the frontage to Arlington-street they re- 
built their premises, Nos. 57-8, after Mr. Alfred 
Waterhouse’s plans and designs [May 16, 
1868]. The main front is of Portland stone. 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley executed the carv- 
ing, and Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne the 
decorations. Palace Chambers and the Post 
Office have replaced the St. James’s coffee- 
house, which, until 1806, stood at the south end 
of the street (west side); at the north corner is 
No. 48, the Royal Insurance Office, built in 
1857-3 for the Sovereign Life Assurance Com- 
pany by Pritchard & Co., contractors, for 
45,0001. [April 18, 1857], and designed by Sir 
Horace Jones (obiit 1887). The upper part of 
the facade is of Bath stone, the front of the 
ground and mezzanine floors, with the cor- 
nices and dressings, of Caen stone. Mr. 
William Farmer executed the carving. For 
White’s James Wyatt (obiit 1833) designed a 
new facade with two porticos, depicted in T. 
Malton’s print of November 15, 1800, which 
Lockyer altered to its present and more deco- 
rative form [April 17, 1852] for Raggett in 
1851 when the four bas-reliets by Sir George 
Scharf were affixed, the works being carried 
out by W. Cubitt & Co., and the interior decora- 
tions by W. Morant: minor changes, including 
the famous bow window (1811) had been made 
by Higgins, John Goldicutt (obiit 1842), and 
J. B. Papworth (obiit 1847). Of White’s, whose 
history is that of fashionable life during nearly 
two hundred years, the lease and effects were 
sold in 1888 for about 3,000/., and in January, 
1899, the club was converted into Recreations, 
Ltd., which in September of that year was 
sold for 15,000/. on behalf of the debenture- 
holders. At the corner, south-east, of Pall 
Mall, is No. 1, designed for the Alliance In- 
surance Co. by Mr. R. Norman Shaw, R. A., 
and having a sign [November 14, 1885], hand- 
forged in iron by Alfred Newman under the 
superintendence of Lord Battersea, a director 
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of the company. Sir James Pennethorne 
(obiit 1871) designed No. 10, in 1832, for 
Crockford, as the St. James's Bazaar, with a 
saloon 190 ft. by 40 ft.; in 1882-3 the premises 
were readapted for the Junior Army and Navy 
Club by Wyatt Papworth (obiit 1894), who re- 
modelled the front with bay windows in the 
lower story and added a curb-roof to the 
return front in King-street. 

Berkcley-square —Sir|Robert Smirke enlarged 
Lord Powis's house, No. 45, and designed the 
gallery for Lansdowne House (Robert Adam 
Mr. H. Huntly Gordon designed No. 3 for his 
own occupation [June 6, 1896], the front being 
in Winsley Ground with a plinth of Portland 
stone: No. 40, by Messrs. Ernest George & 
Peto [May 1, 1897, No. XIII., “Sketches of 
London Street Architecture ], was built in 
1891 for Mr. W. S. Salting, of brown Portland 
stone, the iron grilles, witn all the metal work 
within, including some interesting locks, being 
by Messrs. Starkie Gardner & Co. Two 
sheets of Horwood’s Survey of 1792 and 181 
respectively, remind us of a circumstance that 
is commonly overlooked in notices of this 
square. When Horace Walpole removed in 
October, 1779, from No. 5, Arlington-street, the 
numbering of the houses began from the south- 
west corner; but in his life-time, or shortly 
after he died in 1797, the houses were re- 
numbered from the south-cast corner. Thus 
the old No. 11 is now No. 42, and the old 
No. 40 became No. 11—mentioned by Walpole 
in a letter, October 14, 1779, to the Countess of 
Ossory :— 

Iam come to town this morning to take posses- 

sion of Berkeley-square. Lady Shelburne 
being queen of the palace [since Lansdowne 
House] over against me has improved the view 
since I bought the house. 
No. II was afterwards occupied by Wal- 
pole’s niece, the Countess of Waldegrave ; 
No. 8, where Lord Clive ended his life, is now 
No. 45; No. 15 was No. 36, and so on. In 
terms of the London Government Act, 1899 
the three parishes, St. George, Hanover-square, 
St. James, Westminster, and St. Martin- in- the- 
Fields, bave been included in the Royab 
borough of the City of Westminster. 


Some Notabilia. 


Piccadilly. Mr. Leonard Stokes’s plan for 
the Circus [March 26, 1887]; underground 
conveniences for St. James’. Vestry, 3,500/.— 
Messrs. B. Finch & Co. [August 11, 1899 
plan}. The Criterion: East room, 1899— 
Mr. Frank T. Verity ; new buffet and smoking- 
room, 1899, decorated by Messrs. Burke & Co. 
with marbles from Tennessee and Vermont, 
U.S.A., first used in England. 1, Henry Egg 
the gunsmith’s, pulled down in 1885. Bullock's 
Liverpool Museum opened, 1805, at 22, in the 
room formerly used for Astley’s evening per- 
formances. 16, Lord Byron in 1806, 23, 
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birthplace of Nelson’s daughter, Horatia, Mrs. 
Ward, 0b. 1881 ; Nelson was then lodging in 
Arlington-street. St. Fames's Church: East 
window, by Wailes, 1846; window in memory 
of the late Mr. Westley, of 24, Regent-street, 
optician, and another to commemorate the 
two-hundredth anniversary of consecration in 
a684, both by Messrs. Ward & Hughes; choir 
vestry —Messrs. J. T. Wimperis & Arber, 1899 ; 
organ by Harris, 1685, rebuilt by Bishop, 1852. 
Melbourne House (the Albany). — Cipriani, 
Wheatley, and Rebecca decorated the ceilings 
for Lord Melbourne. The chambers: A. 2, 
Lord Althorp, Lord Byron in 1814. and Sir E. 
Bulwer Lytton (Lord Lytton) in 1837; A. 5, 
George Canning in 1810; E. r and F. 3, Lord 
Macaulay, 1840-56; H.1, Sir Robert Smirke, 
807-9; K.1, M. G. (“Monk”) Lewis, Lord 
Clyde, Sir Charles Napier (when Commodore) ; 
D. 5. freehold, sold for 600l., November 8, 1892. 
Burlington Arcade.—Installation of electrical 
light (1899), by Messrs. T. Clarke & Son ; iron- 
work by Messrs. Hart, Son, & Peard, from Mr. 
A. Baldwin Hayward’s designs; 54-5, Messrs. 
Young & Spencer; 57, reputedly the oldest 
baker’s shop in the West of London, with five 
houses at the corner of Old Bond-street, area 
3,210 ft, bought on July 16, 1897, by the Pru- 
dential Assurance Office for 115,000]. In 1840 
a portico, substituted for the original main 
entrance and steps of Devonshire House, built 
by Kent for the third Duke, who died in 1755 ; 
the state staircase of marble witha gilt and 

lass balustrade in the north front, as altered 

y D. Barton, is also modern ; and in 1896 the 
iron gates from the Duke’s house at Chiswick 
were inserted in the screen-wall, Piccadilly. 
80, whence Sir Francis Burdett was taken to 
the Tower, April 6, 1810; in the “Dictionary 
of Architecture,” Vol. I., p. 135, ascribed to 
R. F. Brettingham, but in Vol. V., p. 152, to 
Robert Mylne, between 1806 and his death in 
1811. No. 124, Bramah, the locksmith's; 145, 
Wm. Beckford; 169 was Wright the pub- 
lisher’s, where Gifford beat Wolcot (Peter 
Pindar) and the Anti- Tacobin was published; 
177, at the “ Aldine Anchor Pickering's stock 
sold in 1854; 151B, J. Camden Hotten’s ; 196, 
B. M. Pickering, bookseller. 

Burlington House. Royal Academy rooms, 
Mr. George Murray won the Royal Academy 
prize for the mural decorations, “ Harvest 
and “Calliope,” at head of stairs to refresh- 
ment-rooms [December 31, 1898]. Royal 
Academy Professors of Architecture since the 
foundation—T. Sandby, 1768-98; G. Dance, 
1798-1805; Sir John Soane, 1805-37; W. 
Wilkins, 1837-9 ; C. R. Cockerell, 1839-56; S. 
Smirke, 1862-6; Sir G. G. Scott, 1867-72; 
E. M. Barry, 1874-9; G. E. Street, 1879-80 ; 
Mr. G. Aitchison, appointed in March, 1887. 

University of London, Burlington Gardcns. 
—Sculptured figures : over portico—Bentham, 
Milton, Newton, and Harvey—Darham ; roof- 
line, western half—Archimedes, Plato, and 
Justinian- W. F. Woodington; roof-line, 
eastern half—Cicero, Galen, and Aristotle— 

. S. Westmacott ; west wing niche—Locke, 

acon, and Adam Smith—W. Theed; east 
wing niche Cuvier, Leibnitz, and Linnæus— 
P. McDowell; roof-line, west wing Hume, 
Hunter, and Sir H. Davy—M. Noble ; roof- 
line, east wing—Galileo, La Place, and Goethe 
—E. W. Wyon (1869). Interior, marble statue 
of Queen Victoria, 1889—Sir Edgar J. Boehm. 

Tichborne-street.—Weeks's Museum opened, 
about 1803, at 3, ceiling of the big room, by 
Wyatt, painted by Rebecca and Singleton, 
contents (see Leigh's ‘‘New Picture of 
London,“ 1824-5) sold at Christie's, May, 1864; 
in 1837 showroom of the Rockingham ceramic 
works, since Dr. Kahn's anatomical museum. 
Swallow-street. — Nearly all absorbed for 
Regent-street. Scottish church, the oldest in 
London, now the Theistic church. Old Bond- 
street.—24 and 29, Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Dover-street—17, O. W. Holmes, in 1886. 
Grafton-street, 1723.—4, Lord Brougham ; flats 
and shops on site of 12-3—Mr. F. M. Elgood, 
1898. Buildings on site of 1-2, and at the 
corner of Hay Hill—Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs, 
1898. Premises at the corner of Albemarle- 
street—Mr. R. J. Worley. Hay Hill.—A one- 
story building, 1900 Mc. Basil Slade. Berke- 
lzy-square.—15, decorated by Gillows, under 
Professor Aitchison's superintendence; 21, 
Lady Anne Barnard, authoress of “Auld 
1 Gray ” ; 23—Messrs. J. T. Wimperis & 


r. 

Albemarle.slrect, c. 1685. — The Royal Insti- 
tution, 1799, library, repository. and theatre 
(1800), by James Spiller, though ascribed to 
Thomas Webster, and (1809) to Crake ; facade 


street to 50A (Miller's), 
John Murray the Third, died April 2, 1892. 
Stratton-street, c. 1693.—8, Messrs. Ernest 
George & Peto; 17, Mr. R. J. Worley; 16, 


years after 1814; 14, W. Mitford, 1808-14. 


Thos. Leverton (ob. 1824) ; 22, by James Wyatt 


of the original five houses, 1839—Lewis Vul- 
liamy (0b. 1871) ; the Davy-Faraday Research 


Laboratory (1896), four:ded and endowed by 
Dr. Ludwig Mond, F.R.S., who also enlarged 


the old laboratories, library, and reception- 
rooms; 
George's 
Alfred Club (Byron's), 1808, amalgamated with 
the Oriental Club, Hanover- square, c. 1856. 
Albemarle Hotel- Mr. Ernest George. John 


St. 
23; 


No. 21, Faraday, 
Proprietary Chapel, 


1813 = 58. 
1810. 


Murray the Second removed (1812) from Fleet- 
where his son, 


Mr. C. J. H. Cooper, 1899; a house for Colonel 


Graham—Soane (ob. 1837); 7, W. Gifford ; 1, 


Baroness Burdett-Coutts's, installation of elec- 


trical light by Messrs. Townsend & McIntyre, 
under Mr. V. G. Middleton’s superintendence, 
all the crystal candelabra, lamps, &c., in use for 
over I00 years past being utilised—gas never 
having been employed (1894). Clarges-street, 


1717-8 ; 3, Lord Macaulay in 1838; 11, Lady 
Hamilton in 1805; 12, Edmund Kean many 


Bolton-strcet. — II, Mme. d’Arblay, whither 
Rogers took Scott to visit her. Charles-strect. 


—33, Sydney Smith, 1836-9. oln-street.— 
Berkeley Chapel, 1880—Sir A. W. Blom- 


field. 


Hertford-sircet.—36 (since 354), Lord 
Lytton; 


10, Sheridan, 1793-1801; 14, Dr. 


Jenner ; 25 (since 26), Charles, Lord Liverpool. 
Down-street.—Almost wholly rebuilt ; Hazlitt 
in 1824. Hamilton-place—Rebuilt 1805, and 
again since ; 1, Lord Eldon many years, until 
his death in 1838; 2, Queen Caroline; 4, 
Thomas Grenville, who bequeathed his library 
to the British Museum. 


St. James's-strect. Block of shops and 


chambers on the site of 66-7 and 1, St. James's- 
place, 1899—Mr. R. J. Worley; Felix Row- 
land’s macassar oil shop, in front of the 
Thatched House; 8, Byron, in 1809-13, where 
he awoke one morning and found himself 
famous; 20, Gillray, in 1815, his plates bought 


by H. G. Bohn as old copper ; 64, the Cocoa 
Tree. 

St. James ' s- place. —38, Captain Marryatt, 
1832. A house for Sir John Lubbock, Bart.— 


for Samuel Rogers (drawing-room bookcase 
painted by Stothard ; Flaxman carved the 


cornices and mantel-pieces ; for account of 


contents see the Art Union Fournal, 1847) ; 
13, Mrs. Robinson (“Perdita”); 25, Lord 
Guildford, and Sir Francis Burdett about 
twenty years until his death in 1844. 

Cleveland-row.—5, Theodore Hook, 1827-31. 

Arlington-strect.—On palling down 23, Lord 
Walsingham’s, in 1886, was discovered a dis- 
temper painting of Hercules and Omphate 
(life-size) in the grotto of Mount Tmolus, with a 
landscape in the background (confer Mr. E. J. 
Tarver’s letter in the Times, October 19, 1886) ; 
C. J. Fox, in 1804-5, at 9. 

Fermyn-street. — Cox's, formerly Dorant's, 
Hotel—Henry Rhodes and T. Chawner ; St. 
James’s Hotel, where Scott rested in July, 1832, 
on his return for the last time to Abbotsford, 
now 76, Hammam-chambers ; the Baths—Mr. 
G. Somers Clarke. Bury-street.— Properly 
Berry-street. Marlborough Hotel, on the site 
of Ramsay’s Hotel and 12, with 12 and 14, 
Ryder-street, by Messrs. John Bennett & Co., 
1897-8—Mc. G. D. Martin; buildings on site 
of 36, and 19 and 21, Ryder-street—Mr. R. J. 
Worley; 33, Thomas Moore, 1804; Steele's 
house (1707.12)—“ the third house, right-hand 
turning out of Germain-street,” he writes to 
his wife—pulled down in 1830. Bennel-strect.— 
4, Lord Byron, winter of 1813-4. Duke-street.— 
8, Marrya't, in 1837-9; 10 (Sussex-chambers), 
Thomas Campbell, of the Literary Polish As- 
sociation, 1832 ; 15, Thomas Moore in 1833. 
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PROPOSED EXTENSION OF GALASHIELS MUNI- 
CIPAL BUILDINGS.—A special meeting of Galashiels 
Town Council was held on the 26th ult. for the 
purpose of inspecting the sketch plans of the pro- 
posed extension of the municipal buildings. The 
architect, Mr. John Hall, was present, and explained 
the sketches which he had prepared, showing offices 
and Boardroom for the Parish Council, Burgh 
Chamberlain, police-cells, chargeroom, and Chief 
Constable's room on the ground floor; Towa Coun- 
cil chambers, courtroom, two committee-rooms, 


two witness-rooms on the first floor; and offices 


for the Burgh Surveyor and water officer and store- 
rooms on the second floor. The two plans which 
the Committee were most satisfied with were 
estimated to cost 4,100/. and 4,250/. respectively, 
exclusive of architects’ fees. 


Illustrations. 


IN THE BELFRY: RINGING IN THE 


NEW YEAR. 


Els illustration must be accepted as a 
S S kind of New Year’s card from the 
Editor, accompanied by his best 


wis ies for the New Year to all his readers. 


The drawing is an attempt to convey the 


picturesque effect of a belfry stage with the 
old-fashioned timber framing, especially when 
all the bells are in full swing. The music of 
the bells is indicated in the stave underneath, | 
ending, as is often done on occasions of re- 
joicing, with three clashes of the whole peal. 
The eight bells do not all come into the 
picture; that would have been difficult to 
manage ; but the others may be imagined. 


H. H. STATHAM. 


_ _ _ “COMMERCIAL ART.” _ 
IN this composition I have attempted to show 


how commercial buildings can be invested 
with picturesqueness. Before the age for 
modernisation set in there were many Flemish 
towns in which the buildings devoted to trade 
were conspicuous for their beauty. 
divorce between business and art in the realm 
of architecture is of recent origin. There is 
no necessary antagonism between picturesque- 
ness and utility ; even such structures as the 
warehouse and the crane can be made pleasing 
to the sight; indeed, Pugin somewhere says 
that the railway-station affords opportunities 
for architectural display excelled only by the 
cathedral. 
tical man ” thinks that when artistic design is 
considered utility must be sacrificed; and this 
erroneous idea, more even, perhaps, than lack 
of taste, is responsible for the hideousness of so 
many of our commercial buildings. 


The 


Unfortunately, the modern “ prac- 


H. W. BREWER. 


THE GIANT'S STAIRCASE, DOGE'S 
PALACE, VENICE. 
Tuis illustration, from a beautiful sepia 


drawing by Mr. A. C. Conrade, shows the 
celebrated staircase from a rather new point of 
view. The colossal statues of Neptune and 
Mars are by Sansovino. 


The artist has rendered the scene more real 


and interesting by peopling it with figures in 
the costume of the sixteenth century. 


RICHMOND BRIDGE. 


Mr. Monk's effective drawing of Richmond 
Bridge will, we fear, have soon to stand as a 
memorial of that which has passed away. It 
is understood that Richmond Bridge is to be 
destroyed, under the usual pretexts of heavy 
gradient and insufficient width. The traffic 
over it is not large, and in our opinion it might 
very well stand for the present; but one knows 
by experience that when once the idea of pulling 
down a picturesque old bridge is mooted, 
nothing will long stop the: joy of the autho- 
rities in the work of destruction. It would be 
perfectly possible to build a new bridge as 
picturesque as the old one, with the required 
gradient and width ; but we can have no hope 
that any attempt to do this will be made, and 
probably the old bridge will be replaced by the 
kiod of thing that County Council engineers 
produce. ` * 

The bridge was built in 1780, from the 
designs of James Payne. 


DESIGN FOR A MODERN ANGLICAN 
CATHEDRAL. 


WE were so struck with the fine character of 
the “Sketch Design for a modern Anglican 
cathedral” submitted by Professor Beresford 
Pite in the Liverpool Cathedral Competition 
(and passed over without recognition by the 
assessors), that we proposed to him to make a 
perspective of his design for publication in this 
issue, which has been done with his consent 
and approval. 

The lines of the perspective were laid down 
by Professor Pite’s assistant, Mr. Wingate, and 
the drawing was finished by Mr. W. Curtis 
Green. A birds-eye view was -adopted as the 
only means of showing the grouping and 
arrangement of the buildings ; this does not 
give the best aspect in regard to architectural 
effect, as itshows too much of roof expanse 
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View from South. 


which would not in an ordinary view te orc 

tly seen, or seen at all; but architects vi! 
be able to allow for this, and to appreciate rot 
the drawing what would have been the effect 
of the building as seen from the usual specta- 
tor’s standpoint. 


ABBEY DORE, HEREFORD. 


Tue Cistercian Abbey Church of Dore 
stands about a couple of miles from the 
southern end of the Golden Valley, twelve 
miles west of Hereford. The Abbey is said to 
have been founded in the reign of King 
Stephen (circa 1147) by Robert de Ewyas, the 
site of whose castle at Ewyas Harold, about a 
mile and a half west, is still to be seen. Among 
its many benefactors were Roger de Clifford, 
Alan de Plokenet (Lord of Kilpeck), Robert 
second Earl Ferrers, and the Sitsylt, ancestors 
of the great family of Cecil. In 1260 Bishop 

lanca of Hereford issued a letter appeal- 
ing for funds to complete the church, 
and in the time of Bishop Cantelupe 
1275-1282) a consecration took place, 
which probably marks the completion of 
the building. John Radburn was the last 
abbot, and at the dissolution of the monastery 
in 1535, he was given a pension of r4/. a year, 
and the buildings and site were granted to 
fohn Scudamore. The buildings appeared to 
have been in ruins until 1633-4, when Lord 
Viscount Scudamore restored the transepts and 

ytery as a parish church for Dore. It was 
reconsecrated on Palm Sunday, 1634, with 
much ceremony at 8 o'clock in the morning. 
He erected a screen under the eastern arch of 


the crossing,“ and this, and other woodwork, 


still remains. A tower was also built in the 

angle of the presbytery and south transept. 
The repairs, now partially completed, were 

commenced in October, 1901, and included 

the taking up and relaying of the floor of the 

tramsept and presbytery, the repair of the 

presbytery roof and ceiling, and the provision 

a 


p= 2 of drainage, and removal of 

= — 8 2 = exterior. The 
— * e tower having become danger- 
ous been reset in cement. During these 
tepairs much of great interest has been found, 
including the original position of the high 
altar, some of the screen walls dividing the 
eastern chapels and the foundations of three 
of the altars, a great number of interesting 


ving tiles, old glass, and numerous 
A leaden heart case was also 


found in the centre of the presbytery, which 
may possibly have contained the heart of 
Bishop de Breton, which was buried here. 

The view of the interior of the presbytery 
shows the fine late Transitional work of this 
part of the church, and the ambulatory and 
chapels beyond, The altar slab is the original 
one, discovered by Scudamore, set up by him 
on “three pillars of stone.” The rails enclos- 
ing the Sacrarium are of his date; also the 
glass in the three lancets above. On the 
extreme left is seen the north door, with its 
thirteenth - century ironwork (see measured 
drawing in Builder, April 8, 1893). One of the 
rings for the Lenten Veil still remains high 
up in the wall between the wall shaft and the 
lancet eastward of it, and another remains on 
the south side. The interesting diminutive 
effigy of a Bishop, formerly lying Joose in an 
aumbrey in the north aisle, has been fixed, 
where shown, just within the Sacrarium, and 
in the floor, flanking the altar, many of the 
heraldic tiles have been relaid. The paving, 
raised by Scudamore, has been lowered to the 
original levels, exposing the moulded bases 
throughout the church. 

The drawing has been recently made by the 
architect, Mr. Roland W. Paul, and other 
views, plans and details by him will be found 
in the Builder, April 8, 1893; April 4, 1896; 
July 8, 1899; and November 15, 1902. The 
exterior view shows well the general design of 
this part of the church, with the large bell- 
tower that Lord Scudamore erected. This 
tower, as became evident during the recent 
repairs, is largely, if notentirely, constructed of 
worked stone obtained from the ruins of the 
nave, and the large amount of stone required 
for this and for blocking up the large arches, 
and other openings, on the west and north 
sides, accounts for the almost entire disappear- 
ance of worked stone from the western portion 
of the nave. The aisles and eastern chapels 
were no doubt finished with a parapet when 
the gables over the windows were complete, 
and it seems pretty clear that the main roofs 
were finished with parapets also. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHRIST'S HOS- 
PITAL SCHOOLS, HORSHAM. 

WE give in this number several illustrations 
of the new buildings of Christ's Hospital 
Schoo!s at Horsham, as the most important 
work compieted in England during the past 
year. 


They include a view of the east end of the 
chapel, from the architects’ drawing, and 
views of the exterior of the school hall, a detail 
of the entrance to the hall, and the exterior 
view of the dining-hall. These are from 
photographs by Mr. Fry, of Brighton. 

The buildings as a whole have been already 
pretty fully described in our columns, but the 
architects send us the following particalars in 
regard to the illustration of the east end of the 
chapel :— 

„The east end of the new chapel of Christ's 
Hospital has been beautified by contributions 
from old Blues, who have provided the altar, 
ornaments, and reredos shown in the view ; 
the stained glass in the window over the organ 
being a special contribution from an old Blue. 

The reredos represents Christ in glory, sur- 
rounded by the twelve Apostles, and in the 
panel below is Christ receiving the children. 
It has been executed in Bath stone, by Messrs. 
Daymond & Son; the Apostles being carved 
by Mr. W. S. Frith, and the remainder of the 
sculpture being by Messrs, Fagan & Bell. 

The altar is in mahogany, inlaid with holly, 
executed by Messrs. Norman & Burt, of Bur- 
gess Hill. 

The window is by Mr. T. R. Spence, and the 
organ by Mr. Alfred Kirkland.” 

The architects, as most of our readers are 
aware, are Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., and Mr. E. 
Ingress Bell. 


THE HOTEL DE VILLE, TOURS. 


Tus is an illustration of one of the most 
important public buildings completed in 
France during the past year. The architect is 
M. Laloux, who not many years ago made a 
brilliant success as a Prix de Rome man, and 
has since attained the professional success 
which in France always attends an architect 
who has shown distinction as a student. 

The modern French Hotel de Ville nearly 
always follows a certain recognised type, as in 
this instance; a symmetrical classic treatment 
with high roofs and a central lantern. The 
Tours building presents, as regards the treat- 
ment of the masonry design, a very 
favourable example of the best qualities of 
modern French classical design, dignified 
and symmetrical as a whole, and with 
grace and finish in the treatment of details. 
The effect of the roofs is not quite so pleasing ; 
both they and the central lantern are some- 
what heavy in effect, to our thinking; but as a 
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whole it is unquestionably a fine and appro- 
priate example of municipal architecture. 

We should have been glad to have given a 
plan and some further particulars of the con- 
struction ; but unfortunately we have found, in 
‘this as in other cases, that it is nearly impos- 
sible to get any information from French 
architects as to their works. 

The illustration is froma photograph taken 
specially for the Builder by M. Lévy, of Paris. 


DESIGN FOR A PICTURE GALLERY. 


WE have pleasure in publishing two illustra- 
tions of the fine design by Mr. J. B. Fulton for 
“A Picture Gallery for a Country Town,” by 
which he gained the Royal Academy Travel- 
fing Studentship in Architecture for 1902. 

In regard to his intentions in the design, 
Mr. Fulton writes :— 

“The conditions were that the building was 
not to exceed 100 ft. by 90 ft. I chose a street 
frontage with buildings on either side, as I 
thought that a likely site for a small town. 

There are two points regarding the facade 
that I would like to draw attention to. The 
first (which is not evident) is the row of niches, 
which was suggested simply through the study 
of Italian, English, French, aad Spanish 
Classic Renaissance. The next point is the 
proportion of the facade, which was arrived at 
py not taking into consideration the floor of | 
the gallery, as is usually done, and specially 
emphasising it by a strong, unbroken band ; 
if I had done so the building would have been 
divided into two, which is undoubtedly bad. 
®y doing away with what has been con- 
sidered a rule in architectural design, I have 
got a proportion which I could not possibly 
have got any other way.” 


{ILLUSTRATIONS OF JAPANESE 
ORNAMENT. 

THESE two sheets are from drawings by 
Mr. F. T. Piggott, the author of the article on 
Japanese ornament which forms the second 
article in the present issue, and are referred to 
and described there. 


-ILLUSTRATIONS OF OLD LONDON. 


— i 

THESE illustrations are given in connexion 
with the article on the Piccadilly neighbour- 
hood, and its changes during the past century, 
Hublished in this issue. 

They are photographed from drawings in 
the Crace Collection at the British Museum. 


— — a 


THE ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF LONDON.* 


THE geographical distribution of the City, or 
the County as Greater London is now known, 
as a flat river basin in which the river takes a 
circuitous course from west to east. The 
existence of this river has not only deter- 
mined the original site of London, but it has 
also operated to mark out the line of general 
growth ard the direction of the main streets. 
On both north and south, some distance from 
the river on either side, are ranges of low hills, | 
and it is chiefly between these two ranges that 
London has grown, though on the southern 
side the hills have long ago been built over 
and the City has passed far beyond them. In 
order to obtain a clear idea of how London 
as grown, it is, perhaps, desirable to classiſy 
its history into certain distinct stages. These 
stages seem to fall naturally under the follow- 
ang heads :— 

I. The birth of Westminster. 

2. The birth of London. 

3. The 
London. 

4. The Mediæval City. 

5. London’s lost opportunity. 

6. The Northern Boulevard. 

7. The works of the Ducal Landlords and of 
Prince Regent. 

8. The works of the Democratic Councils. 

9. Future London. 

I. The Birth of Westminster.—1f the student 
of London’s history will take a map, he will 
be struck by a long straight road running from 
the extreme north-west corner of the map to 
Hyde Park, and he will also be struck by 
another road, not perhaps quite as straight, 


junction of Westminster and 


— 1 
* A paper by Mr. Owen Fleming, A. R. I. B. A., read at 


Wasbington beſore the American Institute of Architects 
on Friday, December 12. 
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but forming evidently a main highway from 
the centre of South London to the eastern edge 
of the map. He will probably surmise that 
these roads, known by the name of Edgware- 
road and Peckham-road respectively, have 
some connexion, and his surmise will be accu- 
rate, for these two roads were originally one, 
and were known by the name of the Watling- 
street, connecting the south coast of England 
near Ramsgate with the northern districts of 
the county. 

It was not possible to cross the River 
‘Thames near its mouth, owing to its depth, 
but about the spot where the Abbey of West- 
minster now stands the river spread its course 
over many miles of marshes, and when the 
tide went out it became comparatively easy to 
cross the river on foot. In the midst of these 
great marshes was a small hill, known as 
“ Tot Hill,” and it is probable that on this little 
hill were arranged some buildings to rest man 
and beast on their journey to the north. On 
this spot the Romans also erected some build- 
ings, but later on the spot fell into disuse, 
owing probably to the construction of a bridge 
across the river lower down, and the diversion 
of the ancient Watling Street across the new 
bridge. For some centuries after this it is 
probable that Westminster was nothing more 
than a waste; but during Saxon times it seems 
to have been regarded as a suitable spot for the 
residence of the kings. The Saxon King Edgar 
is supposed to have displayed a great in- 
terest in this district, and to have founded 
the present Abbey, endowing it with a 
great manor. Whether the Danish King 

anute and his sons lived here or not is 
uncertain, but it is clear that King Edward 
the Confessor was devoted to Westminster, 
that he lived there himself, and that he built a 
great church on the spot. Though this king 
died nearly a thousand years ago his tomb 
still remains in the central chapel of the 
present Abbey, and his shrine is still visited 
annually by devoted Roman Catholic pilgrims. 
From this date continual works were in pro- 
gress, developing and extending the Abbey 
and its precincts. The kings also enlarged 
and beautified their palaces, and the present 
Westminster Hall—built in 1398 by Richard 
II.—occupied the site of a previous building 
by William Rafus in 109>. It would seem 
almost a natural development that the seat of 
the Sovereign power should become also the 
place of judgment, and this was the case. It 
is only within our own times that the Law 
Courts have been removed from Westminster. 

2. The Birth of London.—The earliest 
written reference to the existence of London 
was made in the year of our Lord 61 when 
the Roman Historian Tacitus informs us that 
it was a place of comparatively large popula- 
tion. Although the note of Tacitus is the first 
written reference to London, legend says that 
the Trinobantes had a settlement on the 
present site of London years before the Roman 
invasion, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
this was so. Archzeologists incline to the 
view that the name London was originally 
spelt “ Llyndin ” which means the Lake Fort. 
It has already been explained that the greater 
part of the site of present London was so near 
the river level that at high tides the river 
spread out over these low-lying lands and took 
the form of a lake. About the site of the 
present London Bridge, however, the land was 
of a higher altitude, and beyond the reach of 
the highest tides. The effect of this change 
of configuration was at once to produce a 
navigable river and also to ensure dry land at 
the side eminently suited for the con- 
struction of wharves and houses. Such a 
position was almost ideal for the settle- 
ment of merchants in those days when 
the only law was the sword. This spot 
was bounded on the south by the River 
Thames, on the west by a smaller tidal 
tributary known as the Fleet, on the east by 
marshes difficult to cross, and on the north 
by dense forests. Here, then, was a site for a 
city from which merchants could reach through 
their ships the whole of the then known world, 
and yet upon which their goods could be stored 
in comparative safety and security. The river 
which washed its shores was too deep to ford, 
but a ferry probably existed from very early 
times. The exact date when the ferry was 
replaced by a permanent bridge is not known, 
but when the foundations of the present 
London Bridge were excavated in the early 
part of last century, numerous coins were 
found in good preservation bearing the effigies 
of the Roman Emperors Constantius and his 


sons, Crispus and Constantine, and with the 
syllable “ P. Lon” as mint mark. 

This indicates not only that London was at 
that period (A. Dp. 309) important enough to be 
the seat of a mint, but also gives ground for 
the view that these coins in some form or other 
commemorated the construction of the bridge. 
This view is supported by the fact that evi- 
dences of Roman occupation have been traced 
along the line of the southern access to the 
bridge. During the early years of the Roman 
occupation London was known by the name 
of Londinium,“ but towards the end of the 
Roman occupation the name was changed to 
“Augusta.” It is clear that the construction of 
the bridge would have tended to divert the 
line of the old Westminster ford, and this is 
what actually seems to have happened. The 
old road passing down Edgware-road, and 
known as Watling-street, was diverted at the 
Tyburn or about the present site of the Marble 
Arch. From this spot a new Watling-street 
was made to London Bridge, and this new 
road seems to have been the origin of the 
present street called Holborn. It entered the 
City at Newgate, and thence sought the 
Bridge. The Romans had another road from 
the Bridge that went northwards. It occupied 
approximately the site of the present Bishops- 
gate-street. From this a branch road to the 
right went to Colchester, an ancient Roman 
camp in Essex. In the early years of the 
Roman occupation a wall round the City was 
not considered necessary, but later on, about 
the middle of the fourth century, a wall was 
built surrounding the whole city. This wall 
enclosed an area of about three square miles. 
There were two land gates, three water gates, 
and a gate to the bridge. 

It is very difficult to say what happened after 
the Roman Legions were recalled to Rome. 
Deprived of their natural protectors, the 
merchants must have felt their energies 
snapped. At all events, it seems clear that 
there was an interval of many years during 
which London was gradually deserted. Wails 
became ruins, grass grew again in the streets, 
and it was not until late in the Saxon period 
that it once again regained its traditional 
importance, and henceforward was recognised 
as the capital city. 

3. The Function of London and Westminster. 
Alt is clear that between the King’s stronghold 
of Westminster, with its adjacent powerful 
Abbey, and the great commercial City of 
London frequent communication was neces- 
sary, and the line of this communication 
naturally followed the curve of the river. 
This road became known by the name of the 
Strand. On the borders of this street were 
grouped various communities who found the 
position convenient. The sites between the 
Strand and the River were used for the palaces 
of the great nobles. Essex-street marks the 
site of the town house of the famous Earl of 
Essex ; the adjoining land was the property 
of the powerful Duke of Norfolk ; Scmerset 
House, the Savoy, the home of the Cecils, 
Northampton House (afterwards Northum- 
berland House), and other great palaces 
linked London with Westminster on 
the river bank, while further north 
there were many settlements of monks and 
lawyers. The Knights Templars settled on a 
site south of that portion of the Strand nearest 
the City of London, and this portion was 
known by the name of Fleet-street. It crossed 
the River Fleet by a bridge, and entered 
London by the ancient Roman “ Lud Gate.” 
At its other end the Strand was connected 
with Westminster by what is now known as 
Whitehall, and this district was, even in 
Medieval times, an aristocratic place of 
residence. 

4. The Mediæval City. — Throughout the 
reigns of the Mediæval kings London grew in 
wealth and importance. It did not spread 
very far, but the walls that tbe Romans had 
built were slightly enlarged. Within the 
walls, however, the city was continually be- 
coming more picturesque. The great con- 
ventual buildings of St. Paul’s, which legend 
affirms occupied the site of a Roman temple, 
were demolished in the early part of the four- 
teenth century, and in their place rose the 
magnificent Gothic cathedral, with a spire 
rising to the extraordinary height of 520 ft. In 
the reign of Henry II. an eager citizen, Fitz 
Stephen by name, gives us some idea of the 
beauties of the City. He tells us of the large 
number of churches in the City which in his 
day were already 126 in number, and described 
the houses, with their overhanging gables and 
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the line of booths in the streets. At this date 
the Tower of London had been well advanced, 
and away from the main streets Fitz Stephen 
tells us that there were many houses well 
furnished with trees, spacious and beautiful. 

The Londoners of those days seemed to have 
lived a merry life, and we hear later of such 

magnificent pageants as the triumphal entry of 
Henry V. alter the Battle of Agincourt, wel- 
comed by the wonderful chorus of the priests, 
which even now seems of impressive grandeur. 

London was also the scene of stirring 
pclitical events. lt was a Lord Mayor ot 

London who struck down the sturdy Kentish 
peasant, Wat Tyler, and, later on, Sir Thomas 
Wyatt marched through London in insurrection 
against Queen Mary. This was the beginning 
of sad times for London, and the memory of 
the burnings of noble divines and others, 
culminating with the martyrdom of the Bishop 
of London in 1555 and a year later, of the 
Archbishop of ;Canterbury himself, made an 
impression that is even yet vivid in the minds 
of Londoners. 

5. London's Lost Ofporlunity.— The era of 
the Renaissance brought sadness to London. 
The growth of the City was even in those days 

causing alarm, and it is interesting to read the 
proclamation on this question issued by Queen 
Elizabeth in the year 1580 :— 

“The Queen’s Majesty, perceiving the state 
ot the City of Lonaon and the suburbs and 
the confines thereof to increase daily by access 
of people to inhabit in the same, in such ample 
sort, as thereby many inconveniences are seen 
already, but many greater of necessity to 
follow..... 

For remedy whereof, as time may now 
serve, until by some further good order be had 
in Parliament or otherwise, the same may be 
remedied; Her Majesty, by good and de- 

liberate advice of her Council, and being 
also thereto moved by the considerate opinions 
of the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and other the 
grave wise men in and about the City, doth 
charge and strictly command all manner of 
persons of what quality soever they be, to 
desist and forbear trom any new buildings of 
any house or tenement within three milks of 
the gates of the said City of London, to serve 

kor habitation or lodging for any persor; where 
no former house hath been known tu have 
been in the memory cf such as are now living; 
and also to forbear from letting or setting or 
suffering any more families than one only to 
be placed, or to inhabit from henceforth in 

any one house that heretofore hath been in- 
habited..... 

“ Given at Nonesuch, the seventh day of July, 

1580, in the two-and-twentieth year of 
Her Majesty’s reign.” 

King James followed the example of Queen 
Elizabeth, and forbade the building of houses 
in the suburbs ; but this artiticial prevention of 
natural expansion had its inevitable result. 
The houses within the City walls crowded 
more and more closely together, and it is not 
surprising that such overcrowding, coupled 

- with the absence of sanitary regulations, re- 
sulted in a considerable amount of sickness. 
The visitation increased in virulence, and 
ultimately took the torm of the plague. There 
are probably few persons who have not 
shuddered at the thought of this great City at 
the time of the plague. All business ceased, 
the streets were deserted, and the grim silence 
was only broken by the rumbling wheels of 
the death-cart and the hoarse cry echoing 
through the empty streets, Bring out your 
dead! There was no time for ceremonious 
burying. Great pits were dug round the City, 
and the bodies were tipped iato them from the 
carts pell mell without coffins or even grave- 
clothes. 

The terrors of the plague were, however, 
from an architectural point of view, per- 

haps of less importance than the great 
disaster of the fire in 1666. There have 
been other fires more extensive in character, 
perhaps, than this, but probably the destruc- 
tion of rare and precious objects has never 
been equalled. In five days London lost her 
magnificent Cathedral, the Exchange, the 
Custom House, the beautiful halls of City 
Companies, and numerous churches and 
chapels stored with rich vestments and price- 
less ornaments, In all 396 acres of houses, 
400 streets, 13,200 dwellings, eighty · nine 
churches, besides chapels, and four of the 
City gates were destroyed. 

Bat if London had lost what could never be 
replaced, here was an unique opportunity for 
the reconstruction of the City on a monu- 


mental plan, and the gi eat architect of the day, 
Sir Christopher Wren, rose to the occasion and 
produced such a plan. It was perhaps the 
first scheme on a large scale for the design of 
a city, and it is well worth the closest study. 
Wren was handicapped by the lines of the old 
streets that had not been burned, but he 
utilised these as the basis of his plan. The old 
Leadenhall-street was to be carried straight 
through to the “ Lud Gate,” passing the Royal 
Exchange, which was arranged to be the 
centre of a scheme of rad a n3 tt-eets similar 
to those around the Capito! at Washington. St. 
Paul's was placed majestic ally fronting the 
wide place ſormed by the junction of Leaden- 
hall- street, with a new street of equal width 
nearly parallel to the river. The river itself 
was embanked with a spacious quay the whole 
way from the Temple to the Tower, and in 
front of London Bridge was created a great 
circus from which again streets radiated in all 
directions. It is melancholy to have to record 
the fact that this great scheme was brushed on 
one side by the haste of the commercial 
interests to begin rebuilding, and by the un- 
willingness of the citizens to co-operate for the 
common good. London thus lost an oppor- 
tunity that will never recur. 

6. The Great Northern Boulevard.—As might 
have been expected, the edicts of Queen Eliza- 
beth and King James against the extension of 
the City were sct aside by the catastrophes of 
the days of King Charles II. The geographica' 
situation which had first marked out the site of 
London as eminently suited for commerce 
continued to exist, and with the development 
of civilisation in Europe and Asia, London 
continued to form the centre of attraction for 
great numbers of people. The City spread far 
beyond the ancient walls. The space between 
the Strand and the ancient Watling-street or 
Holborn became filled with houses. Even this 
extension was insufficient, and the City spread 
still further northward. Traffic increased, and 
it became clear that some further means of 
communication was required in the north. 
This was carried out in the reign of George II 
by the construction of a series of roads be- 
ginning at the old “ Moor Gate,” passing to 
Islington, descending the Pentonville Hill and 
running past the church of St. Marylebone to 
the village of Paddington. This road was 
designed on a far more liberal scale than any 
of the medizeval roads, and although its width 
has been allowed to be encroached upon here 
and there, speaking generally, the road main- 
tains the characteristics of a boulevard, and it 
is likely that it will continue to do so. 

7. The Works of the Ducal Landlords and 
tke Prince Regent—Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, the number of rich citizens 
cf London had materially increased. Moreover, 
the rapid advancement cf learning, the 
increased attention given to the fine arts, and 
the general desire for more healthful habita- 
tions caused a continually increasing demand 
for dwelling-houses cf a more stately character 
than those which had previously been found 
suficient. The result of this movement was to 
bring into the [building market the large 
estates and manors of the Dukes and other 
nobles to the north and south of the Old Hol- 
born and its westward continuation of Oxford- 
street. Whatever political view may be taken 
of the question of large leasehold estates, archi- 
tects are bound to chronicle with gratitude the 
liberal way in which these estates were laid 
out. The usual plan was to form a large open 
square, to plant trees and shrubs therein, and 
to arrange the houses facing upon the road sur- 
rounding the square. Frequently the whole 
of these houses were designed with a view to 
their architectural symmetry, and there is 
something very attractive about these great 
London squares which still are favourite resi- 
dential quarters. It is a matter of regret that 
this system of forming squares has not been 
followed in recent building estates. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century 
a combination of circumstances arose that 
materially altered the aspect of West London. 
The then Prince Regent (afterwards George 
IV.) was in power, and exerted his influence 
to carry through a scheme of rebuilding that 
in those days might fairly lay claim to the 
title of majestic. The Prince Regent’s palace 
was then known as Carlton House, occupying 
the “place” now existing between the 
Athenzeum and the United Service Clubs in 
Pall Mall. In the north-west of London were 
some large open farms, which had previously 
formed part of the lands of one of the houses 
of Henry VIII. The leases of the farms were 


falling in, and the Prince Regent conceived 
the idea of connecting a broad street from his 
Palace of Carlton House to these farm lands 
(now Regent's Park), which were to contain a 
country house for him. The architectural 
opportunity thus afforded was a great one, 
and the Prince Regent was fortunate in 
finding an architect, Mr. John Nash, who 
designed the whole scheme. Americans who 
visit London are familiar with Nash’s fine 
achievement. The skilful way in which the 
lower part of Regent-street (as the new 
street was called) was placed at right 
angles to the Palace, and connected with 
the upper part of the street by a majestic 
quadrant; the circuses which cunningly 
disguise the crossings of the new street with 
Piccadilly and with Oxford-street ; the way im 
which the spire of All Souls’ Church was 
brought forward to mask the awkward sweep 
into Portland-place ; the fine semicircular treat- 
ment where Portland-place enters the Park ; 
the width of the new streets ; and the dignified 
designs for that period of the buildings from- 
ing the streets, form a striking tribute to Nasb s 
genius. He was also far-sighted enough to 
toresee the possibilities of forming the present 
Trafalgar-square, and he did this by driving 
Pall Mall through until it reached the top of 
the present square. The whole improvement 
was a great one, though perhaps its savour is 
rather too artificial and reminiscent of the 
dandyism of Beau Brummel to be altogether in 
accord with modern taste ; yet it is right to 
give this work a foremost place in the architec- 
tucal development of London. It is a curious 
instance of the irony of human life that the 
Prince Regent’s proposed residence in the 
Park was never built, that financial considera- 
tions caused the demolition of his palace of 
Carlton House, and that the fine colonnade 
that Nash built along Regent-street to shelter 
the exquisites of the day has been swept away 
by an unsympathetic posterity. - 
8. The Works of the Democratic Councils —IE 
London in the eighteenth century were domi- 
nated by the aristocrats, the London of the 
nineteenth century passed from under their 
sway and gradually became more and more 
democratic in its government and in its ideals- 
One reason for tnis change was the develop- 
ment of free political institutions all over the 
country, another was the growth of the more 
purely commercial instinct, and perhaps a third 
reason is to be found in the extraordinarily 
rapid growth of the population. The ancient 
Cities of London and. Westminster were no 
more than islands in a great sea. North, south, 
east, and west, the City was spreading in an 
all-devouring fashion. Railways and tram- 
cars were introduced and helped in this 
development. Some form of common govera- 
ment became necessary for the whole agglo- 
meration. Government commissioners who 
were first appointed were found unequal to 
the need, and they were succeeded by an in- 
directly elected council which governed 
London for many years, but which was in turn 
supplanted by a Council elected directly by the 
people. Even this government was held to be 
insufficient for the occasion, and its energies 
have recently been aided by the creation of 
numerous subordinate cities and boroughs who 
have each their own mayor, aldermen, and 
councillors, and who are entrusted with a 
considerable amount of local autonomy. The 
work of these nineteenth- century councils in 
the further development of the planning of 
London is set forth in a most lucid manner by 
Mr. Percy Edwards in his “ History of London 
Street Improvements.” Mr. Edwards tells us 
how, during the century, new lines of traffic 
have been opened and streets widened in all 
directions. The most notable of these improve- 
ments have been (a) the embankment of. the 
Thames and (b) the junction of Holborn with 
the Strand. The Thames Embankment had 
long been a public ideal. It was unfitting. that 
a City of the magnitude of London should be 
intersected by acres of offensive mud banks, 
and between the years 1865 and 1875 three and 
a half miles of these mud banks were embanked 
by a road generally 100-ft. wide at a cost of 
nearly 124 millions of dollars. Between this 
road and tne City beautiful gardens were laid 
out, and the crowds that throng this thorough- 
fare on fine summer evenings and listen to the 
municipal bands, playing in the municipal 
gardens, form some evidence of the way in 
which this great work is appreciated by the 
people of London. , . 
The junction of Holborn with the Strand is 
now in progress. It is an improvement of the 
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highest architectural importance, and will 
profoundly affect the future of the City. On 
referring to the map of London, the observer 
cannot but be struck with the insufficiency of 
through lines of communication from north to 
south. The ancient Edgware-road forms one 
such thoroughfare, Regent-street another ; but 
between Regent-street and the Great North 
road of the Romans, now represented by the 
Kingsland-road, there is no really adequate 
north and south thoroughfare. It will be seen, 
however, that the means of making such a 
thoroughfare exist. On the north there is the 
line of streets beginning at Southampton-row 
and continuing to Hampstead, while, at the 
south, Waterloo-road forms a similar begin- 
ning of a series of streets running to the far 
south, The essential object was to connect 
these two detached lines of traffic, and 
this has been effected by the new avenue 
now in course of construction. Many plans 
for this avenue were laid before the 
London County Council, and it is pleasant 
to be able to record the fact that the scheme 
which met with universal approval and con- 
sequent adoption was based upon a scheme 
submitted by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The new street will be 100 ft. 
wide, or ro ft. wider than Regent-street. At its 
southern end it bifurcates into the form of a 
crescent. The arms of the crescent are each 
100 ft. wide, and the Strand, which forms its 
base, has been widened to an even greater 
width, thus preserving for all time the two fine 
Renaissance churches occupying the centre of 
the Strand. The motives of the Institute in 
making this plan were manifold. They per- 
ceived the architectural objections to making 
the side view of St. Mary’s Church steeple the 
objective of the street vista as was at one time 
proposed, and they desired to afford the oppor- 
tanity for the creation of a new architectural 
objective worthy of the unique occasion. This 
can be provided on the island site axial with 
the new street. 

They also foresaw that the traffic from north 
to south crossing the vast traffic from east to 
west along the Strand would constitute a 
serious problem. The new street is therefore 
designed to enable the northern traffic to 
ascend by the western arm of the crescent, 
while the southern traffic descends by the 
eastern arm. They foresaw that if some such 
scheme as this were not carried through, a 
most serious attack would be likely to develop 
against Waterloo Bridge owing to its inade- 
quate width. This bridge is not only the most 
beautiful of London bridges, but its position in 
the centre of the great arc of the river, with 
the background of Somerset house and the 
dome of St. Paul’sin the far distance, consti- 
tutes perhaps one of the finest architectural 
views in the world. Unfortunately, Waterloo 
Bridge was designed for a bygone generation, 
and is much too narrow to carry the traffic of 
the mail line of communication between North 
and South London. The solution of this diffi- 
culty is thought by the Institute to lie in the 
construction of a new bridge across the 
Thames between the Waterloo and the Black- 
friars Bridges, and the advantage of the 
accepted design for the Holborn to Strand 
street is that the construction of a new bridge 
to take the southern traffic becomes the almost 
inevitable corollary to the scheme. 

9. Future London.—It would rot seem that 
any very useful purpose would be served by 
indicating the lines upon which future London 
will develope. It must be largely a matter of 
conjecture, and though certain improvements 
are clearly only a matter of time, notably, 
perhaps, the continuation of the Mall into 
Trafalgar-square and the consequent widening 
of Whitehall, yet it is probable that the process 
in the future will be, as in the past, the out- 
come of immediate necessity. London still 
owns very many square miles of dreary 
squalor and misery, and the conversion of this 
great area into a beautiful city is, indeed, a 
Herculean task. Probably many centuries will 
have passed away before the poverty of London 
becomes only a matter of history. Still, it is 
remarkable what rapid strides in the oblitera- 
tion of the slums are being made. During the 
Jast fifty years, whole districts of insanitary 
property have been swept out of existence and 
have been replaced by new and healthy dwel- 
lings designed with care and thought. There 
is a public school every few hundred yards, 
and public baths, gymnasia, libraries, museums, 
and art galleries are to be found in even the 
poorest districts. The younger generations are 
far better equipped than were their fathers to 
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take up the question of civic organisation and 
to carry forward the movement for better and 
brighter homes. 

Whether London has reached the limit of 
her population? Whether this extraordinary 
city is destined still to enlarge her boundaries ? 
Whether the growth in power and influence of 
the great Western world is destined to divert 
commercial energy into new channels? These 
are questions too great for us. It may be that 
London will be forced to yield her place as the 
foremost city of the world to her younger and 
perhaps more energetic competitor New York 
City. If this be the destiny of fate, I am sure 
that there is no city to whom London would 
more willingly yield the pre-eminence, and 
rejoice in so doing. At the same time it is 
necessary to state that London possesses vast 
stores of latent power, that her unrivalled 
geographical position still remains unchanged, 
and that, at the beginning of this twentieth 
century of her history, she is sufficiently con- 
fident of her commercial future to embark on 
schemes of commercial development which 
will involve an expenditure of hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Whatever may be the 
fate that the future has in store for London, 
however, the past will always remain her own, 
and I shall be content if this too brief and dis- 
connected sketch succeed in awakening in the 
mind of the young American citizen some 
interest, if not some affection, for a city that is 
after all his alma mater. 
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COMPETITION FOR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS AND FREE LIBRARY, 
RAMSGATE. 


SEVENTY-TWo designs were submitted in 
this competition. It is idle to bewail the 
immense amount of more or less wasted 
labour which has gone to the making of these 
three or four hundred drawings, but their 
number seems to show that architects are 
having “a slack time,” or that the designing 
of technical schools and free libraries is a 
popular problem. Mr. Henry T. Hare, 
F. R. I. B. A., has acted as assessor, and has 
recommended the Council to award the first 
premium, of 50l., to Mr. S. D. Adshead, 46, 
Great Russell-street, W.C.; the second, of 
25l., to Messrs. T. E. Cooper & H. Davis, 11, 
Gray’s Inn-square, W.C.; and the third, of 
15/., to Mr. Richard Holt, Liverpool. The 
designs of Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby 
(Manchester) and Mr. H. V. Ashley (50, Ber- 
ners-street, W.) have been “commended.” 
All the designs are now on view at Effing- 
ham,” Effingham-street, Ramsgate, but the 
exhibition closes on the 3rd inst. 

The first premiated design (No. 58) owes its 
position to the excellent arrangement of the 
plans. The eastern portion of the ground floor 
is devoted to the Free Library, which is very 
conveniently arranged without any waste space, 
and in such a manner that the Reference 
Library, Magazine Room, and Newspaper 
Room are overlooked trom the Lending 
Library. The Newspaper and Magazine 
Rooms occupy the whole of the east front. 
The entrance to the library is in the north 
front, as required in the instructions, and a 
square entrance-hall, with one side adjoin- 
ing part of the News Room, leads to the 
Lending Library, which also adjoins the 
News Room, and forms a continuation of 
the entrance- hall. The Reference Library 
is in the south front, and is approached 
through the borrowers’ space of the 
Lending Library. The Assembly Hall of 
the school is placed near the middle of the 
block, with its east end against the side of 
the Lending Libraty, and both these rooms, 
being entirely surrounded by otber rooms, 
are top-lighted. The main corridor of the 
school runs through the building from 
north to south, and adjoins the west end 
of the assembly-hall. There are thus two 
entrances on the north front, one to the 
l brary and the other to the school. Between 
these the porter's room, librarian’s room, 
committee room, headmaster’s room, and 
inquiry office are placed, with a narrow 
corridor behind forming a connecting link 
between the two entrance halls. These sub- 
sidiary rooms are seven steps above the 
remainder of the ground floor, and the base- 
ment rooms are placed under them. This is 
an economical arrangement. Along the west 
front the mechanical drawing room, joiner’s 
shop, and two cloakrooms are placed, and the 
cookery-room is behind the assembly hall ; all 
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these are entered from the main corridor, as 
also is the assembly hall. Two staircases 
adjoin this corridor, one on each side of the 
assembly hall, and the remainder of the space 
is occupied by staff conveniences, &c. Oa the 
first floor, which is level throughout, the rooms 
are arranged around the central space above 
the roofs of the lending library, assembly 
hall, &c., a corridor forming a complete 
circuit on the inner side. The three 
rooms of the Art department, the four class- 
rooms, the physical and chemical laboratories 
and lecture-room, and the necessary subsidiary 
rooms, are all conveniently placed on this floor. 
The caretaker’s rooms are in the roof of the 
central portion of the north front. The plans 
are certainly the best submitted, but we cannot 
say as much for the elevations. The style is 
Georgian of a heavy type, with some coarse 
detail, such as the heavy stone band in line 
with the heads of the ground-story windows, 
and the widely-stepped base of the ventilating 
turret. The walls are of brick, stone dressings 
being sparingly introduced. The cubical con- 
tents are stated by the author to be 650,100 
cubic feet, and the cost, calculated at 54d. per 
foot, works out to about 15,250/. It may be 
said in passing that other designs appear to 
show larger buildings than this, although the 
contents are said to be less. 

Messrs. Cooper & Davis's design is also well 
planned, although not as thoroughly satisfac- 
tory. The reading-room is in the middle of 
the block and is top lighted, and the assembly 
hall is along the west front. The joiner's shop 
and caretaker’s house are in the basement. 
The first floor is of similar type to Mr. Ads- 
head’s plan, but the corridor does not make a 
complete circuit, being stopped by the art 
school along the east side. The elevations are 
prettily coloured and show mullioned win- 
dows, heavy semicircular pediments over the 
two entrance bays on the north front, and 
broken ogee pediments over the two entrances. 
The west elevation is of simpler character 
than the north. The cubical contents are said 
to be 565,022 ft., and the estimated cost at 64d. 
a foot, is 15.889.. 

The tbicd premiated design also shows a 
two-storied building with a basement under 
the back portion. The joiner's shop aud care- 
taker’s rooms are in the basement. The news 
room is in the central portion of the front, the 
top-lighted lending library being behind it, 
and the magazine-room and reference library 
to the east. The assembly hall is in the western 
portion, and the four classrooms and cloak- 
rooms are on the south side. The headmaster's 
room and inquiry office are somewhat incon- 
veniently placed between the lending library 
and assembly hall, and are top-lighted. The 
elevations are generally satisfactory, although 
not distinguished; the alternation of large 
and small windows on the upper story of the 
principal front is not a commendable feature. 
The author states in his report that the con- 
tents are 518,663 cubic ft., and allowing 7d. 
per foot works out the cost to 15,120/. 

No. 5 by Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby 
is one of the commended designs, but seems at 
the first glance to be scarcely worthy of this 
position. The rooms are arranged on three 
floors, and there is also a basement under one 
half of the building. The free library and 
assembly hall, together with two rooms for 
librarian and committee and two cloakrooms 
and stairs, occupy the whole of the ground 
floor. The chemical and physical laboratories, 
lecture-room, four classrooms, two teachers'- 
rooms, and inquiry office are on the first floor ; 
and the art department, mechanical drawing- 
room, and caretaker’s house on the second 
floor. The cookery-room and joiners’ shop are 
in the basement. The elevations are decidedly 
commonplace. The contents, 597,227 cubic ft. 
at 6d., give an estimated cost ot 14,930}. 138. Od. 

The other commended design (No. 61, by 
Mr. Ashley) is interesting, but the central court 
involves extra cost without compensating 
advantage. The Free Library is well planned, 
almost on the same lines as that in the first 
premiated design, and the school corridor runs 
through the building from north to south in 
the same manner. The principal difference 
on the ground floor is that the assembly hall, 
instead of being in the middle of the block, is 
in the centre of the west front. It is almost 
exactly square, and has a platform ina semi- 
octagonal apse. The other rooms on the ground 
floor are two classrooms, two cloakrooms, head- 
master’s room, and inquiry office. The physical 
laboratory and joiners’ shop are in the base- 
ment. The remaining schoolrooms are arranged 
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on the first floor around a central space, 
a corridor forming a complete circuit on 
the inner side. The scullery and pantry of the 
cookery-room are not well planned, and the 
school department is too scattered for satisfac- 
tory working. The elevations are simple and 
rather weak, the principal entrances being par- 
ticularly poor. The main cornice and blocking 
course are carried at one level around the 
building, and there are no pediments or other 
superstructures. The domed apse of the pro- 
jecting assembly hall, which, by the way, is 
carried up two stories, makes this portion of 
the west front look like the east end of a 
Georgian church wedged between two other 
buildings. The contents are said to be 
558,490 cubic feet and are calculated at prices 
ranging from 4d. to 7d. per ft., the total esti- 
mate being 15,100/. Of the remaining designs 
few are of outstanding merit. Nearly all are 
cursed with mediocrity. A few are a disgrace 
to the profession, and may charitably be 
regarded as the work of pupils in their first 
year. The worst is No.62. Among the best 
are Nos. 6, 7, 13, 29, 32, 33, 47,57, and 69. We 
place them in numerical order, not according 
to merit. 

The planning of No. 6 is too diffuse—if the 
expression may be allowed—but not without 
merit ; there are two areas or courts on the 
ground floor, one 44 ft. 6 in. by 27 ft. 6 in., and 
the other 21 f@ by 20 ft. The assembly hall is 
in the central portion of the ground floor, and 
is toplighted. There are also four classrooms 
on this floor ; the other teaching rooms are on 
the first floor, and the school would therefore 
be easily supervised. Only one staircase is 
provided, but this is conveniently placed. The 
first oor has a range of buildings and con- 
‘tinuous corridor around the central space asin 
the first premiated design. The caretaker’s 
house on the ground floor is unnecessarily 
large. The principal elevation, with large 
semi-circular arched wineows on the lower 
story separated by coupled columns rising 
from the plinth, looks rather like a market, but 
is a pleasing composition. The contents are 
said to be 508, 623 fl., and are calculated at 
6d. to 13,775l.; heating and other extras 
bring the cost to 15,175.. 

In No. 10 too much has been sacrificed to 
symmetry, but the plans and elevations are 
above the average; the library occupies 
exactly one half of the ground floor, the other 
half being given to the school. No. 13 is one 
of the designs in which the assembly-hall is 
utilised as a means of communication--not an 
ideal arrangement. In this plan it is 44 fl. 6in. 
Square, and forms the only means of commu- 
nication between the front and back of the 
school on the ground floor, and the only means 
of approach to three classrooms. The inquiry 
office and headmaster’s room are conveniently 
placed on either side of the principal 
entrance and staircase, but the entrance hall 
is much too small. There is a continuous 
corridor around the first floor, the central 
space being divided into two parts by two 
rooms for teachers. The library is well 
arranged, and the plans are adapted for future 
extension. The elevations are good, with 
high-pitched roofs, and the cost, at 6d. a foot, 
is given as 15,500/. No, 29 shows a long 
building, with central longitudinal corridor on 
the first floor, passing along one side of the 
assembly hall as a gallery or balcony. The 
departments are on the whole well disposed, 
and the elevations are above the average. The 
contents are said to be 607,629 ft., and the cost 
14,758!. The ground floor of No. 32 is a 
straightforward and meritorious piece of 
work. The library is well arranged, with 
the three reading -rooms overlooked from 
the lending library. In the school a 
corridor runs straight from front to back, 
having the inquiry office, staircase, and 
assembly hall on the left, and the physics 
laboratory, two classrooms, and joiners’ shop 
on the right. The location of the school- 
rooms leaves something to be desired, and the 
elevations might be improved. In No. 47 the 
elevations are better than the plans, being 
symmetrically designed in a free but refined 
type of Renaissance, and well drawn; the 
plans show some dark corridors and badly- 
lighted rooms, the rooms being arranged on 
three floors and in a basement under a portion 
of the block. No. 57 is an economical design 
with simple elevations marked by individu- 
ality ; curb roofs of uncommon outlines are 
shown, and toplights below the curbs are 
freely used. Some of the rooms have smaller 
areas than those specified ; for example, two 


classrooms contain 425 sq. ft. each instead of 
528, and are not well proportioned. The class- 
room in the basement is not in a convenient 
position. The mechanical drawing room is 
also in the basement. The first floor is simply 
planned, but it was a mistake to place a class- 
room between the painting room and the large 
art room. The elevations of No. 69 are 
among the best submitted. The ground-story 


semicirculararched recesses with brick and stone 
voussoirs and piers ; above these is a mass of 
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windows are large and square-headed, set in 


plain walling, the upper story being lighted 
chiefly by top-lights ; at each extremity of the 
principal front there is a well-designed gabled 
projection, containing in the upper story a large 
semi-circular window divided by mullions into 
three lights. The cookery-room is without 
either scullery or pantry ; the entrances to the 
schools are on the west side ; and the chemical 
department is separated from the physical 
laboratory by the art- rooms. The contents are 
said to be 673,367 cubic feet, but the building 
certainly appears to be smaller than many 
others whose contents are said to be less. 


Passing mention may be made of No. 43, 
which shows a long and narrow building, with 
a longitudinal corridor along the middle of the 
first floor, and which has a dignified exterior. 
No. 45 is better in elevation than plan ; it has 
three floors and a small basement. No. 31 has 
three floors and a basement, the latter con- 
taining inter alia the physics laboratory, 
cookery-room, and joiners’ shop; as the 
ground floor is entirely devoted to the library 
and two staircases, the basement rooms 
are separated by a whole story from the 
assembly hall and other schoolrooms. No. 56 
has a one-storied assembly hall to the west of 
the main block, which is nearly all three- 
storied ; the plans are lacking in directness. 
No. 60 is a well-drawn set with good eleva- 
tions, marred by defects in planning. No. 14 
covers a large area; the physics laboratory, 
joiners’ shop, and caretaker’s house are in the 
basement ; four classrooms and the mechanical 
drawing-room are entered from the assembly 
hall on the ground floor. No. 11 has a frontage 
of about 230 ft., but the news-room on the east 
side and the assembly hall on the west are one- 
storied rooms flanking the central two-storied 
block ; the elevations are simple and not with- 
out merit, but the plans show long and badly- 
lighted corridors, which do not afford good 
means of communication. One of the class- 
rooms on the first floor would certainly be 
used aS a passage and would be very 
unsatisfactory as a classroom, having windows 
on two opposite sides opening into small areas, 
and doors on the other sides. No. 21 has a 
central longitudinal corridor on the lower 
round floor with an entrance at each end at 
a higher level, and with the assembly hall, 
classrooms, &c., adjoining the corridor ; the 
upper ground floor is occupied by the 
library, staircases, and subsidiary rooms, 
and the first floor is given to the school ; 
the teaching -rooms are, therefore, incon- 
veniently scattered. No. 26 has a frankly 
irregular plan, with two blocks forming an 
obtuse angle; the elevations are quaint and 
picturesque, the upper story rough-cast, and 
the planning shows considerable ingenuity, 
but there are serious defects, such as the 
location of the cookery-room and joiners’ shop. 
No. 72 shows a free use of mezzanine floors, 
and the plans have some good points. 


Other designs of perhaps equal merit to 
some of those which have been mentioned 
need not be particularised. Some competitors 
have failed to give the accommodation re- 
quired. A few designs stand condemned by 
their elevations. Others betray an ignorance 
of the common rules of planning and of the 
requirements of buildings of this class. Mr. 
Hare acted wisely in asking for two elevations 
only, but even though the work of competitors 
was thus reduced to a reasonable limit, the 
amount of wasted labour is enough to make 
the competing architects sadder if not wiser 
men. 

j 


THE KING'S THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH. — On 
December 26 was opened the new theatre which 
has been built in the main road through Hammer- 
smith for Mr. J. B. Mulholland, after plans and 
designs made by Mr. W. G. R. Sprague. The 
auditorium is fitted with a sliding roof, and the 
house contains a reading-room and a ladies’ tea- 
room. There are more than 3 000 seats, the amphi- 
theatre and gallery on the second tier rest upon 
cantilevers, and the width of the proscenium can 
be adjusted as may be required. 
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COMPETITIONS. 
TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND FREE LIBRARY, 


RAMSGATE.—Seventy-two sets of plans were 
sent in in this competition, and the assessor, 
Mr. H. T. Hare, selected the following as the 
premiated designs :—First, No. 58; scond, 
No. 66; third, No. 70. At a meeting on the 
22nd ult. of the Technical Committee, the 
envelopes containing names and addresses 
were opened, when it was found that No. 58 
was by Mr. S. D. Adshead, 46, Great Russell- 
street, W. C.; No. 66, Messrs. T. Edwin Cooper 
and H. Davis, 11, Gray's Inn-square, W.C. ; 
and No. 70, Mr. R. Holt, 45A, Dale-street, 


Liverpool. Nos. 5 and 61 were commended, 
and were the designs respectively of Messrs. 
Woodhouse & Willoughby, King-street, Man- 
chester, and Mr. H. V. Ashley, 50, Berners- 
street, London. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL, CHORLEY.—The de- 
signs for the new Technical School, proposed 
to be erected by the Chorley Corporation, have 
been adjudicated upon. Five sets of plans 
were sent in in competition, and the premiums 
were awarded as follows :—First, 5o/., Mr. 
Joseph Smith, 24, Richmond-terrace, Black- 
burn; second, 25/., Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Willoughby, Manchester ; third, 10l., Messrs. 
Briggs & Wolstenholme, Blackburn. 

GOLF CLUBHOUSE, ARBROATH.—The design 
placed first in this competition was sent in by 
Mr. Robert Scott, architect, Arbroath. Forty 
designs were submitted. 

SOUTHEND CHURCH COMPETITION.—We had 
prepared a review of this competition, which 
was posted by the writer of it, and never 
reached our office. Consequently we have 
been obliged, by no fault of our own, to pass 
it over. 


Books. 


A Treatise on Surveying, Part II. By 
REGINALD E. MIDDLETON, M. Inst. C. E., 
OSBERT CHADWICK, C. M. G., M. Inst. C. E., 
and CoLON EL J. Du T. BOGLE, late R. E. 
London: E. & F. N. Spon, Ltd. 1902. 
E present volumne completes the work 

ot which the first instalment was re- 


viewed in our columns a year or two 
ago. Although the authors modestly speak 
of their treatise as a compilation, it must be 
admitted that the collection and suitable 
presentation of facts and figures relating 
to the higher branches of surveying is a 
task requiring extended knowledge of the 
subjects involved, as well as the exercise 
of great discrimination, and a consider- 
able amount of labour. Those departments 
of surveying which chiefly come within 
the province of the civil engineer form the 
subject matter of Part Il. In the first chapter 
some further description is given of such 
drawing instruments as it is assumed may be 
unfamiliar to the student. Some of these 
are of special character, as, for instance, 
Marquois's scales, supplying the place of the 
set-square, the straight-edge, and the parallel- 
; the pantograph and the eidograph, 
for the reduction of plans; Amsler’s plani- 
meter, a most useful instrument for the com- 


familiar drawing requisites, the authors present 
three useful hints to the young surveyor : (1) to 


so as to avoid errors caused by different 
expansion of the paper, or of ordinary 
draughtsman’s scales. Chapter II. is practi- 
cally a continuation of the third chapter of 
Part I., but it includes references to instru- 
ments specially applicable to the operations 
discussed in the second part. For instance, 
the adjustment and use of the sextant are 
described in detail, this appliance being of 
preat value in making surveys of coasts, 
harbours, and estuaries. The employment of 
the transit theodolite in astronomical obser- 
vations is fully discussed, and suitable notice 
is taken of telemetric instruments, including 
the tacheometer, the subtense theodolite, and 
the omnimeter. ; 
Tacheometric surveying, which is the subject 
of the next chapter, is the science of surveying 
and levelling simultaneously by means 
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angular measurements, Such surveys may be 
performed by means of any theodolite having 
a suitable telescope, if subtense wires are 
provided in its diaphragm, but it is cłearly 
advantageous to employ specially designed 
instruments in applying tacheometric methods. 
This chapter is concise and clear, but it is 
somewhat too brief for the adequate treatment 
of a subject which is of particular importance 
to surveyors and engineers practising in foreign 
countries. Similar comment is applicable to 
the succeeding chapter on base line measure- 
ments, which contains little more than an 
outline of the methods adopted, and brief 
mention of the instruments used for the pur- 
pose. One useful exception is to be found 
in the paragraph relating to the measurement 
of a “broken base,” forming two sides of 
a triangle, from which the length of the third 
side may be readily calculated. Other ex- 
ceptions refer to the prolongation of a base 
by triangulation, over obstacles such as rivers, 
ravines, or broken ground, and to the cal- 
culations necessary when using a supported 
band for lineal measurements. Ina case such 
as the latter it is necessary to ascertain the 
change in length due to the tension applied, 
and to the manner in which the supports are 
applied. Railway curves form the subject of 
an interesting chapter, in which the curves in 
common use are first considered, and methods 
of “laying out,” both on the surface and in 
tunnels, are described in some detail. Students 
desiring more complete information are re- 
ferred by the authors to standard treatises on 
this special branch of civil engineering. 

Up to this point in the work it is observable 
that the subjects involved are generally ex- 
pained in short chapters, mainly consisting of 

rief, though practical, notes. The question of 
the earth’s figure receives more ample treat- 
ment, although. no attempt is made to give 
detailed information as to the methods to be 
followed in those extended and exceptional 
surveys which necessitate consideration of the 
spheroidal form of the earth. A useful intro- 
duction to the subject is afforded by the chapter 
on Spherical Trigonometry, a branch of 
mathematics dealing with the case of triangles 
situated in three or more planes inclined to 
each other and passing through one point. 
Thus a pyramidal space is enclosed, and for 
the purpose of calculation it is usually assumed 
that the three intersecting planes are bounded 
by a spherical surface of unit radius having its 
centre at the common point of intersection. 

Amplifying the explanations given in Part I., 
the authors now say that the geodetic surface 
of the earth is one coincident with what would 
be the mean surface of the sea, if that surface 
were extended so as to percolate the continents 
and islands. This imaginary surface is that to 
which all geodetic measurements are referred, 
so levels or altitudes are the vertical distances 
between the geodetic surface and the actual 
surface of the ground, while geodetic distances 
are those measured on the geodetic surface 
itself. Although the authors clearly indicate 
the geographical effects due to the ellipsoidal 
figure of the earth, they point out that the 
difference of length of its two axes is so small 
that for ordinary purposes the geodetic surface 
may be treated as if it were that of a perfect 
sphere. The opportunity is taken in the 
present volume of making a slight correction 
in the figures as to the dimensions of the earth, 
quoted in Part I., on the authority of Rankine. 
According to more recent calculation it appears 
that the mean radius is about 1,172 ft. longer 
than that formerly accepted. The difference of 
length in feet of the two axes is now stated to be 
20,925,867 — 20, 854.477 =71,390. This difference 
is very small, speaking in a comparative sense, 
and the ratio is practically as 300 ĩs to 301. Hence, 
when considering the geodesy of areas not 
greater than two degrees square, it is unneces- 
sary, as the authors reasonably say, to treat 
the surface as other than that of a true sphere. 
Numerical examples are next taken bearing 
upon the difference between plane and 
spherical computation, “spherical excess,” and 
the law of convergence of “ parallel” straight 
lines on the surface of the earth, all matters of 
importance to the surveyor. Chapter VIII. 
treats of problems in physical astronomy, and 
is an excellent introduction to practical 
astronomy, which forms the subject of the 
succeeding chapter, under the title “ Deter- 
mination of Latitude, Time, and Azimuth.” 
Several extremely useful sections follow, 
the first, on Route Surveys and Reconnais- 
sance,” by the late General Woodthorpe, 
C.B. formerly Surveyor-General of India, being 


especially valuable. Those coming next, on 
“‘Plane-Table Topography and “ Sketching,” 
will certainly be found. very serviceable to 
surveyors who desire to qualify for work 
abroad. Methods of gauging streams and 
rivers and of preparing engineering plans of 
harbours, rivers, &c., and some notes on tidal 
phenomena, form the subjects of the three last 
chapters of the treatise, these being, of course, 
specially addressed to the civil engineer. A 
noticeable feature is the ample appendix, which 
may almost be described as an auxiliary trea- 
tise. The volume which we have briefly 
reviewed concludes the manual commenced in 
Part I., and the completed work certainly 
deserves a high place in technical literature of 
its kind. One great advantage is that the 
treatise throughout has been written by men 
thoroughly qualified by practical as well as by 
theoretical knowledge of the subjects dis- 
cussed. 


Surveying as Practised by Civil Enginecrs and 
Surveyors. By JOHN WHITELAW, Jun., 
A.M.Inst.C.E. London: Crosby Lockwood 
& Son. 1902. 

THE thought may occur to some that enough 

works have already been written upon the 

subject of surveying. There certainly are a 

good. many, but still it appears to us that 

room exists for the treatise to which we now 
direct attention. The aim of the author has 
evidently been to combine in one volume of 
reasonable dimensions a complete summary 
of the principles and methods with which 
engineers and surveyors ought to be familiar, 
as a guide to the simpler as well as the 
higher branches of surveying operations. The 
scope of the work is consequently very wide, 
and it is practically impossible for any man, 
and especially a young man, to speak with the 
authority acquired by personal experience 
upon every department of work involved. 
Nevertheless, the author has succeeded in 
presenting in an acceptable manner the fruits 
of his own experience, and much useful in- 
formation derived from the writings of 
those who have made a study of special 
classes of surveying work. Commencing 
with chain surveys, Mr. Whitelaw gives a 
brief, yet sufficient, description of the instru- 
ments required, and explains clearly the 
methods to be adopted in such work. There 
seems to be a sort of unwritten law that every 
writer of a book on surveying must reproduce 
illustrations of drawing and other instruments 


from the catalogues of mathematical instrument 


makers. This is not a good law, and we are 
sorry to see that it has been followed in the 
treatise before us. No objection could possibly 
be offered to a few notes upon the uses of such 
instruments, but it is quite unnecessary to pub- 
lish matter that can easily be obtained by 
writing to one or two well-known makers. 
Similar criticism is applicable to other chapters 
of the work, in which perspective drawings of 
theodolites and various instruments are repro- 
duced. If illustrations are given at all, they 
should only be such as make clear details 
of construction or points connected with 
the adjustment of surveying instruments 
and appliances. Chapter II., on “Survey- 
ing with the Aid of Angular Instruments,” 
is a serviceable contribution, treating of ordi- 
nary surveys with the theodolite; traverse 
surveys, with the compass and with the 
theodolite ; and of surveys with the box 
sextant, the prismatic compass, the plane 
table, and the photo-theodolite. Traverse sur- 
veys are found particularly useful in districts 
where the land is so obstructed as to prevent 
the direct measurement of lines, the compass 
is also of much use in tropical countries, and 
the plane table saves much time in the mapping 
out of topographical details. It will therefore 
be seen that the author has not forgotten the 
needs of those who may have to practice in 
places where work has to be carried out with 
rapidity, and sometimes without the help 
afforded by records of previous surveys. As 
for photographic surveys, the author points out 
that these may often be conducted in out-of- 
the-way, dangerous, and inaccessible stations 
where surveying by any other method 
would be impracticable. For military pur- 
poses the photographic method is especially 
valuable. Levelling forms the subject of 
a very interesting chapter, where, in addi- 
tion to the operations familiar to surveyors 
in Great Britain, the methods followed in other 
countries are described in some detail. Railway 
surveys, tunnel alignment, and surveys for 


water-supply works receive adequate attention, 
and tacheometric surveying, a method which 
on the Continent is supplanting every other 
system of making preliminary surveys for 
public works, is accorded a chapter wherein 
the views of. Mr. R. E. Middleton, Mr. Neil 
Kennedy, and other experts are quoted. After 
dealing with hydrographical surveys and 
astronomical observations, the author very 
properly devotes a chapter to the special and 
important subject of “Surveys Abroad in 
Jangle, Dense Forest, and Unmapped Open 
Country,” and here he quotes trom Mr. Shel- 
ford's well-known paper on “ Railway Survey- 
ing in Tropical Forests,” from a paper on. 
“ Surveying in Australia” by Mr. Vickery, and. 
from the regulations of the Australian Survey 
Departments. A chapter on Geodetic Sur- 
veys,” and a series of tables, form the conclu- 
sion to this work, which is written with 
admirable lucidity, and will certainly be found 
of distinct value both to students and to those 
engaged in actual practice. 


The Design of Simple Roof Trusses in Wood 
and Steel. By MALVERD A. HOWE, 
M.Am.Soc.C.E. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, London: Chapman & Hall. 1902. 

IN his preface the author remarks that very 
little, if anything, new will be found in this 
elementary treatise. The object appears to have 
been to present within a small compass the 
most salient points connected with the design 
of various primary forms of roof truss. We 
believe the want may exist in the United States 
for such a book, but in our own country this 
particular department of literature is tolerably 
well filled by sundry excellent works on. 
the design of simple roof structures. After 
a brief introduction to the elements of 
graphic statics, and a short chapter on the 
strength of materials, the author discusses the 
design of roofs, both in timber and in steel ; 
the former in some detail, the latter very 
briefly indeed. In fact, the consideration of 
steel roof trusses is so brief as to furnish a 
somewhat slender justification for the mention 
of this material in the title. All the illustra- 
tions are admirably clear, and are so fully 
lettered and dimensioned as to form a valu, 
able addition to the letterpress. The same 
remark applies to three folding plates at the 
end of the book. 


Scientific Protection. A Guide to the Proper 
Application of Lightning Conductors. By 
ALFRED HANDS, F.R.M.S. London: J. W. 
Gray & Son. 1902. 

THE author’s great experience in the erection 
of lightning conductors has enabled him to 
write a thoroughly practical guide. He is, 
perhaps, a little too dogmatic on debateable 
points. For example :—“ No advantage is 
gained by having the conductor fixed on 
supports or brackets so as to keep it away 
trom the building. Besides affording a possible 
means of entry to burglars. ... it makes it 
unnecessarily conspicuous... .” “A light- 
ning conductor earth plate does not require 
moisture applied to it like the roots of a plant.” 
We can, however, recommend this pamphlet 
to all interested in the subject. 

— ee 


Correspondence. 


THE QUANTITY SURVEYOR. 


S1rR,—After an existence of much more than 
a quarter of a century as a separate profession, 
is it not desirable that quantity surveyors 
should be established in some more permanent 
manner by forming an association to look 
after their interests ? 

As it rarely happens that any provincial 
town contains more than one or two properly 
qualified practising quantity surveyors, we are 
compelled to look to London to initiate such an 
undertaking ; but as the interests of provincial 
quantity surveyors are identical with those of 
their London confreres, their co-operation 
should be solicited, and I feel sure it would be 
cordially acceded to. 

Leeds. 


W. HOFFMAN Woop, 


COATING OF CAST-IRON PIPES. 


S1R,—This was the subject of a paper by Mr 
Humphreys, read at the annual winter meeting of 
the British Association of Waterworks Engineers, 
and fully reported in your issue of December 13. 

The subject, as Mr. Humphrey remarks, is an 
apparently minor one, and perbaps I may be able 
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to throw a ray of light on a rather obscure point, 
which has very often puzzled every one connected 
with waterworks and water-pipes. I refer to the 
tarry taste of the water which frequently occurs 
after a new main has been laid. 

During my connexion with one of the largest 
pipe foundries in this neighbourhood, more than 
one complaint of the nature referred to had been 
ceceived, and it was determined to get to the bottom 
of it, and, if possible, to find the cause and its 
remedy, if the same lay within the competency of 
the foun With this end in view, I had a number 
of short lengths of small pipes cut and coated. 
When tested, the results were as follows :— 

Sample No. 1.— Pipe clean, skin whole, no 
oxidisation. Removed immediately after coating 
f om the neighbourhood of the dipping pots, but left 
posed to the weather. 

Sample No. 2.—Same as No. 1, but after being 
coated it was removed to a place under shelter. 

Sample No. 3.—Same, but after being coated was 
allowed to remain close to the dipping pots, ex- 
posed to the tumes rising from the pots. 

Sample No. 4 —Same, but after being coated it 
was allowed to remain for six days close to the 
dipping pots, and exposed to the fumes. It was 
thereatter removed, but left exposed to the weather. 

Sample Ivo. 5.—Same as No. 4, but after being 
left exposed to the fumes from the dipping-pots for 
a week, it was removed to a place under shelter. 

At the expiry of three weeks from the time of 
coating the several samples were collected, their 
appearance was as follows :— 

Sample No. 1.—Brilliant black. 

Sample No. 2.—Ditto. 

Sample No. 3.—Colour dull black. Coating soft, 
and adhered tu the hands when touched, strongly 
odorous. 

Sample No. 4—Colour dull black. Coating did 
not adhere to the hands when touched, smell barely 
perceptible. 

Sample No. 5.—Same as No. 4, but with no per- 
ceptible smell. 

All the samples were then immersed in separate 
vessels containing water for one hour, with the 
following results :— 

Sample No. 1.—No taste whatever in the water. 

Sample No. 2 — Do. do. 

Sample No. 3 —Exceedingly strong tarry taste in 
the water after the pieces had been immersed for a 
few minutes. The surface of the water became 
covered with an olly film. 

Sample No. 4 —At first no perceptible taste in the 
water, but when allowed to remain for half-an-hour 
strong taste developed and oily film rose to the 
surface. 

Sample No. 5 —Behaved same as No. 4. 

From these tests it may be deduced that the 
fumes arisiog from dipping-pots will attack any 
coated pipes in the vicinity, and by absorbing or 
softening the drying ingredient prevent the cating 
from becoming hard and dry. When pipes which 
have been attacked in this way are removed from 
the neighbourhood of the dipping-pots, the 
coating dries to a certain extent, but, owing 
probably to the removal of the drying ingredient, 
they require a lengthened exposure to the 
atmosphere before they become fit for use for con- 
veying water, and in any case the coating of pipes 
attacked in the manner described is probably never 
so good as that on pipes not so attacked. The 
appearance of the pipes, after having been exposed 
to the fumes, is usually of a dull black colour, 
instead of the bright black varnished appearance 
which they should possess. 

C. C. MACMILLAN, M. I. M. E. 

Glasgow, December 23, 1902. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AUGSBURG: IN KUNSTGESCHICHTLICHTER, BAU- 
LICHER, UND HYGIENISCHER BEZIEHUNG. (Reichel ; 
Augsburg.) 

AUGSBURG: EINE SAMMLUNG SEINER HERVOR- 
RAGENDSTENDEN BAUDENKMALER. Heransgegeben 
vom Archileklen—unod Jugeniene-vercin Augsburg. 
(Kutscher & Gebr ; Augsburg.) 

PUBLIC LIGHTING, RY GAS AND ELECTRICITY. 
By W. J. Dibdin, F.L.C., FCS. (The Sanitary 
Publishing Co.) 

ee ee 

STUDENT'S COLUMN.—The usual publication of 
the “ Student's Column” wiil be commenced in our 
next issue. 

CHOIR STALLS, BARNET CHURCH.—A set of choir 
stalls, fitted with screen work at the back, has been 
placed in this church. The stalle, erected on the 
north and south sides of the chance!, are of the 
fourteenth century decorative style. There are six 
stalls on either side for the adult members of the 
choir, and the ends are carved and turmounted by 
figures of angels holding musical instruments. There 
is a canopy over each set. The boys’ talls are treated 
in the same style. Oa each of the front panels is a 
carved figure of a boy chorister, and these figures are 
represented as joining in singing. The stalls are 
supplemented by two new prayer desks, which are 
carved aod ornamented. The decorations include 
symbolical figures of the four Saints—Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and Jobn. Mr. J. C. Traylen, Stamford, 
was the architect, and the work was executed by 
Messrs. J. Thompson & Co, Peterborough. 


Cathedral, which for centuries has been gradually 
forced outward by the weight of the roof, has been 
found insecure, and the Dean and Chapter have 
decided on its renovation. 
against vandalism or unnec 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 
EXETER CATHEDRAL.—The west front of Exeter 


Every precaution 
disturbance of 
fabric will be taken, it is stated. 

RESTORATION OF BOURNE ABBEY CHURCH.— 
The reopening of the Abbey church at Bourne 
after the completion of a further portion of the 
restoration work took place recently. Within the 
last ten years the whole uf the Abbey church has 
been practically restored, the work having been 
carried out in sections. The last section consists 
of a new roof on the south aisle, and the com- 
plete restoration of the south porch; the door- 
way to the old vestry-room has been replaced with 
a new window, as it was when the church was 
originally built. The work bas been carried out 
by Messrs. Roberts Bros., of Stamford, at a cost 
ot 5001, under the direction of Mr. J. C. Traylen, 
architsct, of Stamford. 

DRILL HALL, PONTYPOOL.— A new drill hall, 
which is to be the future headquarters of the 3rd 
Volunteer Battalion of the South Wales Borderers, 
was opened at Puntypool on the 22nd ult. The 
new drill hall is situate at the top of Osborne-road, 
and midway between Pontypool and Pontnewynydd. 
It has a frontage facing the main road of about 
92 ft. and a depth of 48 ft. It comprises a central 
hall, 75 ft. by 45 ft., with officers’ rooms, lavatories 
for Officers and men, and a basement room suitable 
for storage purposes. At the rear space is reserved 
for a Morris tube range. The outside walls are of 
red facing bricks, relieved by string courses and 
bands of buff facing bricks and dressings of Bath 
and Forest stone. The roofs are slated on the out- 
side with blue slates, Inside the roofs are of wood, 
with match-boarding up to the apex of the hall 
The hall floor is made of wood blocks, while the 
rooms are boarded, and the remaining parts laid in 
gtanolithic. Ventilation is provided on the Boyle 
system, and the lighting is to be done by gas. The 
structure is approached from the main street by a 
flight uf nine steps. There is also a porch 8 ft. wide 
leading into the main hall, iron gates being provided 
on the outside. The contractors were Messrs. 
Morgan & Evans, of Pontnewynydd ; and the archi- 
tect, Mr. D. J. Lougher. of Pontypool. 

THEATRE ROYAL, BATH.—The Theatre Royal, 
Bath, has been altered and reopened. Messrs. 
Hayward & Wooster were the contractors, and the 
architect was Mr. F. T. Verity, London. 

U.F. CHURCH, CLELAND, LANARKSHIRE.— 
The memorial stone has just been laid of the new 
United Free Church at Cleland. The building, 
the estimated cost of which is 2,000/, is situated in 
Church-street on the site of the old one. It is built 
of white sandstone, and has a steeple on the right 
side of the facade. It is provided with an end 
gallery, and gives accommodation for 460. It has 
five windows on each side, and a three-light 
window in the front gatle. Ia the rear of the 
church there is a hall, seated for about 150. The 
building is from plans by Mr. James Shaw, Coat- 
bridge. 
THE REBUILDING OF THE LADY-CHAPEL AT 
HEXHAM.—The rebuilding of tbe lady-chapel at 
Hexham necessarily involves the (aking down of the 
present east end of the Abbey, which was built in 
1859 by Mr. W. B. Beaumont. Some dissatisfaction 
exists in Hexham at the proposed alteration at the 
east end of the church, and a strongly worded peti- 
tion of protest is being signed, to be addressed to 
Mr. Beaumont, lay rector and patron of the living, 
asking for his interference in the matter. It is pro- 
posed to rebuild the lady-chapel (the cost, over 
10,000l., being borne by Mr. James Hall, of Dilston 
and Tynemouth), from plans by Mr. Temple Moore, 
architect —Newcastle Fournal. 

A NEW DOCK AT SWANSEA.— Mr. A. O. Schenck, 
Engineer to the Harbour Trustees, and Mr. P. W. 
Meik, of Messrs. P. W. & C. S. Meik, of West- 
minster, are appointed engineers for the construc- 
tion of a new dock at Swansea, with a lock large 
enough to meet the latest requirements, at a com- 
puted outlay of nearly 2,000,0001. 

SNOW HILL RAILWAY STATION, BIRMINGHAM.— 
It is stated that an estimated sum of upwards of 
300,000}. will be expended upon the proposed 
enlargement and improvement of the station at 
Snow Hill, with an increased accommodation for 
local trafic, to comprise new bay lines and plat- 
forms on the Wolverhampton side. The scheme 
has been formulated by Mr. J C. Inglis, chief 
engineer to the Great Western Railway Company. 

ISOLATION HOSPITAL FOR NORTH MIDDLESEX,— 
On December 23 was opened by the Hendon Rural 
Council a new permanent hospital for diphtheria 
aad ecarlet fever for patients from the area of 
Edgware, Stanmore, and Pinner. The buildings 
have been erected from designs by Mr. J. A. Webb, 
Engineer to the Council, at a cost of 7,5001., for 
fourteen beds, and comprise an administrative 
block, laundry, nurses’ quarters, and other depart- 
ments. 

FISH MARKET, BARROW.—A new fish market was 
opened at Barrow on the 24th ult. The building 
stands between the Market Hall and the Town Hall, 
and is 46 ft. in length by 26 ft. wide. Askam bricks 
and Morley stone dressings have been used, and the 


roof is covered with Tilberthwaite green alates. Iu- 
ternally the walls are lined with glazed bricks. The 
roof lining is or pitch pine, and it is supported by 
steel principals, and a large turret ventilator is fixed 
at the apex in the centre of the building. The floor 
is laid with black and white tiles on a concrete bed. 
The work has been carried out from the plans and 
under the supervision of the Borough Surveyor and 
Engineer, Mr. J. Walker Smith. 

BUILDING IN NEWCASTLE.—After a period of 
comparative quietude, largely owing to disputes in 
the trade, the past twelve months bave seen a 
general and remarkable outbreak of activity in all 
sections of building in Newcastle. Not only bas 
the development of estates on the outskirts of the 
city—at Benwell, Heaton, and Jesmond more par- 
ticularly—proceeded apace, but the heart of the 
city has been and is the scene of very numerous 
schemes of reconstruction, probably on a bigger 
scale than has been recorded in Newcastle 
for a great number of years. Whole blocks 
of business and other premises have been 
rased to the ground to allow of the more 
advantageous use of the sites which, being 
central, are increasingly valuable. The completion 
of a splendid pile of offices in Dean-street, at the 
rear of the cathedral, was scarcely effected before a 
start was made with a considerably greater enter- 
prise, covering all the land on the south side of the 
new buildings, and extending back to the Side, this 
reconstruction scheme involving the destruc- 
tion of more than one house of historic interest. 
Bewick’s workshop was one of the first 
places to go in connexion with this project, 
whilst at the head of the Side the birth- 
place of Lord Collingwood has also disappeared. 
The railway works at New Bridge-street, in con- 
nexion with the through route between the old 
Blyth and Tyne line and the main route to the 
Central, at the Manors, are making substantial 
headway, and involve the construction of a new 
bridge of some length for the traffic now diverted 
to a temporary road. At the junction of Northum- 
berland-street with New Bridge-street a fairly 
extensive scheme is in hand for the erection of a 
suite of offices for the Pearl Insurance Company. 
On the Castle Leazes, after a spell of little 
progress, work on the Royal In is 
proceeding apace, and should the open 
weather of the winter contiaue, excellent head- 
way is likely to be made. The block of buildings 
in Collingwood-street, erected for the ex-Sheriff | 
(Councillor W. J. Sanderson), is now practically 
completed, and the various shops and offices are 
being rapidly occupied. The Western portion has 
been purchased by Messrs. Barclay & Co., for use 
as banking premises. The eastern portion of the 
ground floor is divided into five shops, and the 
upper floors into suites of offices. Altogether, there 
are well on for 100 offices, some being subdivided 
to meet the requirements of certain tenants. The 
main entrance is situate in the middle of the 
Collingwood-street front, and gives access to a 
well-lighted large octagonal hall, the walls of which 
are lined with marble, and the floor is laid with 


ceramic mosaic. Immediately fronting the 
entrance is a marble staircase, but passenger 
lifts have been fitted up on either side. be 


architects for the buildings were Messrs, Oliver, 
Leeson, & Wood, of Newcastle, and the chief 
contractor was Mr. Alex. Pringle, of Gateshead. 
Immediately opposite this block of buildings, 
tbere has been demolished the establishment 
occupied by Mr. Pape, and foundations are being 
putin of new offices for the Sun Fire Insurance 
Co. This building will have a double front, the 
main facade being in Westgate-road, opposite the 
Lit. and Phil. The lower part of the premises will 
be of grey granite, and the superstructure of stone. 
The building will comprise six floors. Messrs. 
Oliver, Leeson, & Wood are the architects, and 
Messrs. J. & W. Lowry the contractors. The old 
hostelry known as the Royal Exchange Hotel, with 
the shops lately occupied by Messrs. Kilgour & 
Liddell and Messrs. Bright & Co., in Grey-street, 
Newcastle, and extending from Grey-street to the 
Church Institute, with frontages to Grey-street, 
Hood-street, and High Friar-street, are being 
rapidly demolished, and on their site it is intended 
to erect business premises, comprising four shops 
or offices on the ground floor, with show or un- 
packing rooms and goods entrance at the rear, and 
on the upper floors several suites of offices, con- 
sisting of about eighty chambers, accessible from 
a spacious entrance-ball, opening on to a stone 
staircase, in the well of which is arranged a 
passenger lift. The basement extends over the 
whole area of the site. The architects are Mr. 
W. H. Knowles, Newcastle, and Messrs. W. & 
T. R Miiburn, of Sunderland, and the contractors 
Messrs. J. & W. Lowry, of the former city. 
Tenders have been obtained, and it is intended 
shortly to begin the erection of business premises in 
Carliol-street for Messre. Browne & Browne. The 
accommodation includes a semi-basement, good 
shops, and offices or showrooms above, the upper- 
most story being arranged as a photographer's 
studio. The elevations will be of best red brick, 
and the roof covered with green Westmorland 
' slates. The constructional lines of the angle door 
' are continued to the roof and terminate in a turret, 


‘and the windows of the upper floor are arranged 


in the gables, which thus break the eaves and e 
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line. The buildings have been designed by Mr. 
W. H. Knowles. 
Academy of Arts, Blackett-street, was purchased 
by Mr. C. W. Mitchell, with the view of con- 
verting it into an art centre. This work 
has now been accomplished. The old Classic 
front elevation has been practically untam- 
pered with, the only alteration being the inser- 
tion of a modern shop front in the western portion, 
Internally the place has been altered, the first floor 
converted into premises for ibe Pen and Palette 
Club, the upper floor into caretaker’s rooms and 
studios, and on the ground floor the art gallery has 
been rearranged and redecorated. The architects 
were Messrs. Oliver, Leeson, & Wood. Consider- 
able progress has been made with the development 
of the West Jesmond Estate, and in the course of 
another twelve months it is expected that the work 
will be completed. Some 800 houses have been 
erected during the last six or seven years. A site 
has been secured for a Roman Catholic church, and 
a temporary iron building is now in course of 
erection on the site. The portion of the Benwell 
Grove Estate adjoining the West Turnpike is now 
practically all built upon, and the lower portion will 
shortly be laid out into building sites for some 300 
more houses. The architect for both these estates 
is Mr. C. S. Errington, of Newcastle and Benwell.— 
Newcastle Fournal. 

LIBERAL CLUB, PERTH.—A new club is to be 
erected by the Perth Liberals in Kinnaull-street at 
an estimated cost of 8,000}. The architects are 
Messrs. M‘Laren & MacKay, Perth. 

BUILDING TRADE OF LEITH IN 1902z.— Id the 
report on the building trade in Leith during 1902, 
issued from the Burgh Surveyor's Office, it is stated 
that the year bas been marked by a great want of 
briskness, and that the outlook for the coming year 
is not encouraging. A total of seventy-six warrants 
to build was granted by the Dean of Guild Courts 
the majority being for alterations on or small 
additions to existipg property. Eleven of these 
warrants were for shops and tenements, and Included 
nine shops and 251 dwelling-houses, and five war- 
rants were granted for villas and self-contained houses, 
the plans showing accommodation for 107 tenants. 
New tenement property, it is stated, is rapidly taken 
up, oe that there is still a great demand for 
this class of house, and from the way in which self- 
contained houses are occupied, there seems to be a 
field for further operations of this nature. Seven 
warrants for warehouses, stores, &c., were granted. 
The new church of St, Serf’s in Ferry-road is 
rapidly being completed, as is also the new Masonic 
Lodge at Wardie-road, and plans have been passed 
for a large new echool in the Kirkgate in connexion 
with the Roman Catholic Church there. Satisfac- 
tory progress is being made witb the new Bonning- 
ton Bridge, the foundations and wing wall of which 
have been almost completed. It is expected that 
many months will elapse before the Caledonian and 
North British Railway Company’s new stations are 
opened to the public, as the work is proceeding 
slowly. In regard to the Town Hall alterations, 
the new committee-rooms and offices are practically 
completed, and it is expected that these will be 
formally opened early in January. 

PROPOSED NEW SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR 
HAWICK.—At a meeting of the Hawick Burgh 
School Board on the 23rd ult. Mr. J. P. Alison, 
architect, in compliance with a request from the 
Board, submitted a plan and estimate for utilisin 
the vacant ground behind the Buccleuch Memo 
for a new secondary school in conjunction with the 
accommodation already utilised in the Memorial, 
He estimated the cost of the new part, &c., at 
2,600]. Mr. Melrose said this would give accom- 
modation for 218 pupils altugether, there being at 
present 140 in the present academy. He suggested 
that they should adopt Mr. Alison’s report, and 
submit the plan for the Department's approval 
before proceeding further. On the motion of Mr. 
Hall, it was resolved to confer with Mr. King, H.M. 
Inspector, before bringing the matter before the 
Department. 

BUILDING IN BIRMINGHAM.—Although the area 
embraced within the boundaries of Birmingham 
remains the same, the size of the city in population 
and in the number of its dwelling-houses and 
business premises increases every year. During the 
past twelve months far more progress has been 
made in this direction than in the year preceding 
Probably 1,700 or 1,800 small houses have been 
erected and let at rents ranging from 63. to 108. a 
week. These houses are situated mainly at Small 
Heath, Bordesley Green, and Saltley, the side of the 
city which contains the most vacant land, and 
where, consequently, rites are being extensively 
acquired and laid out for building purposes. 
Building is still going on in the neighbourhoods 
mentioned, and the builders, as a matter of fact, 
cannot put up the houses fast enough. Besides these 
artisans’ dwellings more than a hundred large work- 
shops, factories, and business premises have been 
erected since the commencement of the year— 
establishments at each of which at least a 
hundred workpeople will find ap eae barca in 
addition, a much larger number of smaller buildings 
have been put up, while the extensions and additions 
to existing buildings are innumerable. One matter 
of interest to the 
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thoroughfare has been maintained, but there 
is a new one in Stephenson-street, and the 
internal portion of the structure will be wholly 
new. The new arcades which open into New- 
street have been finished, and the extension of the 
Vegetable Market in Jamaica-row, it is expected, 
will be completed in the spring. 
establishments there have been many new houses of 
considerable size erected in Edgbaston during the 
year, while the extensions and reconstructions of 
existing residencies are far greater in number. 
Messrs. Southall Brothers & Barclay have largely 
increased the size of their manufacturing premises 
in Alum Rock-road, the Wolseley Tool and Motor 
Car Compan 
their works in Arden-road, and the Metropolitan 
Railway Carriage and Wagon Company have 
launched out in a similar manner. 
ham Small Arms Company have built additions to 
their already big establishment in Armoury-road, 
Small Heath, alterations and extensions have been 
made at the Mint in Icknield-street, and new 
factories have been erected in Constitution Hill for 
Messrs. Barker Brothers, and in Caroline-street for 


habitants of Bordesley Ward is 
the erection of the bridge to connect Small Heath 
with Sparkbrook. Considerable progress is being 


made with the University buildings in University- 
road, in the parish of Harborne, but not far from 
Bristol-road. The power station is nearly finished, 
and the fdundations for two of the main blocks are 
partially completed. The building which has been 
erected in Balden-road, Harborne, by the Com- 
mittee of the Gem-street Industrial Scbool, is 
finished, and the inconvenient, iacommodiouer, and 
old-fashioned echool in Gem-street will now be made 
available for the purposes of a day and industrial 
school under the Birmingham School Board. The 
suite of Baths in Green-lane was built and opened 
this year for the benefit of the Inhabitants of Small 
Heath, and a new fire station has been erected and 
fitted up on modern principles at the corner of 
Saltley-road and Lingard-street. One new church 
has been built during the year, namely, St. Peter’s, 
in George-street West, to replace the church in Dale 
End, which was sold under the Birmingham 
Churches’ Act, and the site of which has been 
acquired for the erection of a new home for the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. The Bordesley 
Green Board schools have been finished and 
opened, and the Loxton-street Board schools bave 
been spoon A enlarged. Considerable extensions 
have been e to the gas works at Saltley, and in 
close proximity thereto, in Nechell’s Park- road, the 
Corporation have erected houses for a superinten- 
dent and a foreman. In the centre of the city 
the operations of the builder have been less 
extensive than usual. Corporation - street was 
completed, and the only important 
the work under the City’s Improvement 
Scheme is the erection of the Wesleyan Methodist 


Central Hall, opposite the Victoria Courts. This 
building is rapidly approaching completion. Another 
building is in course of erection for the Wesleyan 
General Assurance Company at the top of Steelhouse- 
lane; in the Upper Priory a block of offices on 
modern principles has replaced a number of small 
tenementr, and extensions have been made to the 
Homceopathic Hospital in Easy-row. 
street, Queen's College is in process of reconstruc- 
tion. 
Church-buildings, at the top of New-street, fell in in 
the early part cf the year, and a binck of new shops 
has been erected, which mark a considerable 
improvement in the neighbourhood of Victoria- 
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The remaining leases of the shops in Christ 


The Midland Hotel in New-street is 
finished. The old elevation in the main 


uare. 


Of the private 


y have made extensive alterations to 


The Birming- 


Messrs. Barker & Allen. It will be evident, there- 


fore, that during the year Birmingham's growth in 
“ bricks and mortar” has been very considerable.— 
Birmingham Post. 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SCHEME.— 


The plans of the frontage of the University, as 
finally decided upon by the Sites and Plans Cm- 
mittee, have now been completed by Mr. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie, A.R.A. The new plan differs from that 
which was issued in November, 1901. 
showed two entrances—one close to the noi th 
tower and in line with the north side of the quad- 
rangle, and the other in line with the south side of 
the quadrangle. In the amended plan there is only 
one entrance, opposite to the eatrance to the 
Mitchell Hall and tower. 
less richness in the architectural features by the 
removal of central mullions from the windows, but 
the general character of the scheme bas been 
retained, and it is very effective. 
in the new building for the departments of Geology, 
Natural History, Law, Modern Languages, Educa- 
tion, Comparative Psychology, and Agriculture. 
There will also be accommodation for the library in 
the portion to the left of the entrance.—Aberdeen 
Journal. 
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BANK, THIRSk.— The York City and County 
Bank, Thirsk, has been enlarged. The exterior has 
been designed to conform as much as possible to 
the original building, and has now a continuous 
frontage of soft. The bank entrance is emphasised 
by a carved shield containing the monogram of the 
company. At a lower level is placed a clock. A 
new entrance has been provided to the manager's 
private rooms, The interior of the ground floor is 
occupied principally with a banking room, 30 ft. by 
25 ft., a manager's private room, and a fireproof 
safe. The whole of the woodwork on this floor is 

n polished mahogany. The floor in front of the 


counter is executed in marble mosaic on concrete 
laid between rolled steel joists. Theceiling is panelled. 
Leaded lights have been used to the vestibule screen 
and in the lower portions of the large windows in the 
form of panels containing the name of the company. 
In the basement provision has been made for a 
steel-lined fireproof strong room. 15 ft. long and 8 ft. 
wide. The upper floors provide additional accom- 
modation for the bank manager. The following 
contractors were employed: Mr. J. W. Rudo, 
joiner's and cabinet-maker’s work ; Mr. T. Godfrey, 
masonry; Mr. T. Cartman, ‘plumbing and leaded 
lights ; Messre. J. & W. Baynes, slating; Mr. 
Bickers, Thirsk, painting and polishing ; Mr. Shaw, 
plastering and concreting ; Mr. Falshaw, electrical 
and gas fittings. The work has been carried out 
from the plans of Mr. T. E. Marshall, architect, 
Harrogate. 

TOWN HALL, STANHOPE.—The new town hall 
at Stanhope has just been opened. The architects: 
were Messrs. Clarke & Moscrop, and the builders, 
Messrs. Hopper & Wharton. The ground story of 
the building contains council chamber, caretaker's 
house, and a cottage let off toa tenant. The totai 
cost will be about 3,000}. 


— . — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH DECORATORS.—Sir 
William B. Richmond, R.A., has promised that 
towards the end of February he will deliver to the 
Institute of British Decorators, at Painters’ Hall, a 
lecture giving some account of his great decorative 
work in St. Paul's Cathedral. 

THE ROYAL SANATORIUM FOR TUBERCULOSIS.—- 
The Advisory Committee have selected Mr. H. 
Percy Adams as the architect to carry out the 
King Edward VII. Sanatorium. 

STABLES, WOBURN ABBEY.—The fine range of 
stables at Woburn Abbey, well known to visitors, 
which were somewhat antiquated in their fittings 
and arrangements, have just been refitted and 
modernised. Many of the old stalls have been: 
removed and in their place new loose-boxes of 
ample dimensions have been substituted, with mas- 
sive iron and brass fittings. The walls bave been 
lined with boarding and green tiles, and the old 
paving has been removed and adamantine clinkers 
laid instead. The three stables have by slight struc- 
tural alterations been thrown into one. The whole 
of the work has been carried out by the St. Pancras 
Ironwork Co., under the superintendence of Mr. 
G. E. Whitcombe, acting for the Duke of Bedford. 

CHAIR OF ARCHITECTURE, MANCHESTER TECH- 
NICAL SCHOOL.—At a meeting of the Technical 
Instruction Committee of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion, on the 22nd ult., the arrangements were 
confirmed for the establishment of a Chair of 
Architecture at the School of Technology, under 
the joint auspices of the Owens College and the 
Corporation Committee, with the co-operation of 
the Manchester Society of Architects. It was 
reported that there were 2,900 acceptances to 

attend the first annual conference on January 2 
and 3 (to be held at the Technical School) of 
persons in the North of England concerned in 
primary, secondary, and other forms of higher 
education. 

NEW NAVAL BARRACKS, CHATHAM.—The new 
naval barracks are nearly completed. They have 
been built on the sites of the old convict prison anc: 
torpedo factory, and will cost, it is calculated; .. 
about 240,000}. The quarters for officers and 
seamen are planned in blocks. The infirmary and 
the Commandant's house will be shortly proceeded 
with upon further contracts. 

BRISTOL, LONDON, AND SOUTHERN COUNTIES - 
RAILWAY.—A projected line, for which powers will 
be sought in the course of next Session, is planned 
to run from Bristol to Bath, thence through mid- 
Wiltshire to a juncticn with the Midland and South- 
Western Junction Railway at Collingbourne, near 
Ludgershall, and thence through north-west Hamp: - 
shire to a junction with the London and South- 
Western Railway at Overton, between Whitchurch - 
and Basingstoke, with branches to the Midland 
Railway at Kelston, in Somersetshire, to ths- 
Somerset and Dorset Railway at Midford, and to. 
Avonmouth. The promoters will apply for runnin Z. 
powers over the several railways we mention. 

PROPOSED CITY AND CRYSTAL PALACE RAIL- 
WAY.—The new railway, for which a Bill has been 
prepared: provides for the construction of a line 

rom the intersection of Queen and Cannon streets 
to Rye-lane, Peckham, and thence to the western 
side of Crystal Palace Park- road at a point near 
the Penge entrance into the Palace grounds. Two 
alternative sites for a generating station are named 
in the Bill—one by the side of the Peckham branch 
of the Surrey Canal in Hill-street, the other at 
Bankside, between Rose-alley and Bear-gardens, 
Southwark. The promoters of the undertaking 
seek to take the subsoil, or an easement of about 
3 roods, of the northern portion of Peckham Rye 
Common. 

ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS -The Comptroller of 
the Stationery Office has informed the Surveyors’ 
Institution that he will not in future require special 
application to be made to him for sanction to print 
an extract from any Ordnance Survey map for the 
purpose of particulars of sale of land, if the follow- 
ing conditions are observed :—“ 1. That the source 
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from which any reproduction is taken is duly 
acknowledged on the face of each copy in the 
following terms: Reproduced from the Ordnance 
Survey map with the sanction of the Comptroller of 
H.M. Stationery Office.’ 2. That the map as repro- 
duced is not placed on sale, but is only used for the 
purpose of particulars of land sales. 3. That a copy 
of the map as reproduced is in every case forwarded 
to the Director-General, Ordnance Survey, South- 
- ampton, and that another copy will, if demanded, 
be forwarded to the Board of Agriculture, 4, White- 
hall-place, London, S.W.” 

PROPOSED SULPHUR BATHS, RIPON.—The ques- 
tion of the erection of these baths came before the 
Ripon City Council recently, when Alderman Wells 
reported that the idea of a public competition for 
plans had been abandoned, as the estimated cost 
-{1171.) was thought to be too large for an outlay of 
5.000]. It had n urged that the City Engineer 
(Mr. Thorp) was competent to prepare the necessary 
plans, but Alderman Wells, without reflecting on 
that official’s ability, thought that he would have 
enough to occupy his attention for some months in 
the sanitary and highways departments. There had 
been further interviews with Mr. Stead, ex-borough 
surveyor of Harrogate, who was in attendance to 
give the Council any further particulars.— Mr. 
Walker objected to the opinion of one man being 
taken where the sum of 5,000/. was involved, and 
he moved that the subject be considered in com- 
mittee.— Mr. Wilkinson protested against the City 
Engineer being ignored, and urged that, failing him, 
there should have been a public competition. The 
Council went into Committee, and after a long dis- 
cussion, resolved, by seven votes to three, to ask Mr. 
Stead to submit sketch plans of baths to the Council 
before any further action was taken.—Yorkshire 
Observer. 

PROPOSED NEW HOUSING SCHEME FOR SOUTH- 
AMPTON.—Mr. C. J. Hair has submitted to the 
Housing Committee of the Southampton Corpora- 
tion another scheme for the development of the area 
north of Simnel-street. The plans provide for sixty- 
two three-room cottages, and four four-room cot- 
tages, giving accommodation for 404 persons, The 
rents are estimated at 7s. od. per week for four- 
room cottages, and 53. gd. to 6s. for three- room cot- 
tages. Mr. Hair estimates that the scheme will cost 
11,4003, embracing 10,6554. for cost of buildings, 
532l. 158. architect’s fees and expenses, and 2001. 
clerk of works. The Housing Committee have 
approved of the plans, and have decided to recom- 
mend the Council to make application to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 12,500). 
to carry out the scheme. The Council are to be re- 
quested to engage Mr. Hair as architect. 

PAST AND PRESENT BUILDINGS.—In connexion 
with the Aberdeen Granite Trade Educational Lec- 
turesa paper on “ Buildings: Past and Present” 
was delivered by Mr. Wm. Kelly, architect, in the 
Trades Hall on the 23rd ult. Mr. Kelly said he 
thought the chief sin of modern buildings was their 
dulness and lack of being able to interest. This 
was to a great extent accounted for by the fact that 
the architect worked and thought on paper and not 
with solid materials, and it was only when too late, 
when the building was created, that the blunders 
were seen and acknowledged. The true artist must 
think in material. In Europe they were absolutely 
without a perfect living style, and the architect 
of this century was supposed to be able to work 
and know the styles of all ages. The absurdity 
underlying an attempt to revive or copy styles 
might find relief in laughter if they dared, 
but there was no laughter in it. There was no 
doubt the artist of the Middle Ages was a freer 
agent. Hecould not have been the artist he was 
under any other condition, and such freedom could 
not exist except in the growth of a style or in the 
rules of well-known traditions, the conventions of 
which were perfectly understood by architects and 
craftsmen. The man of recent times who had 
done more than any other to cultivate a growing 
style was William Morris, who gathered around 

him a band of workers willing to co-operate, and 
to-day they were reaping the benefit of what he 
bad written and done. But as he had said, the 
fault of present-day buildings was their duiness 
and lack of interest. No interest was taken in 
the work, and the people who executed the 
work did not interest themselves in it. This 
showed clearly that if they wanted to do good 
work nowadays personal interest must be taken 
in the constructions, otherwise it was of no use. 
Turning to the buildings of olden times, Mr. Kelly 
pointed out the great difference in the ideas of the 
builders compared with the present time. To know 
old work, he said, was to love it, and in some of 
the old buildings one could fancy almost seeing the 
designer. First, he traced the buildings of Spain, 
then of Italy, and of the middle ages in Britain. He 
described some of the stately old buildings, of per- 
fect design and construction, to be found in these 
countries, and pointed out that it was manifest 
that the builders were not priests but laymen ; 
that all the grades of them were members of a 
guild trade, including masons, wrights, and artists. 
The members of the guild did everything required 
to design and carry out the building work. He 
showed numerous instances in which the master 
bound bimself for his whole lifetime to the work, 
and how the architects themselves worked on the 
buildings as masons or carvers. They lived on 


the work, and watched its progress, and in other 
cases they were under obligation to visit the build- 
ing so many times each year, spending weeks at 
a time in seeing what was being dore. They 
found abroad and at home that the medieval 
artists were masons, and in Italy that the masons 
and sculptors sprang from the guild of the 
trade, and that the descendants of these men were 
the great artists whose names were known by all 
cultured people throughout the country. Particu- 
larly they saw how the different branches threw 
their personal influence into the work, and made it 
felt. This was the secret of the beautiful and 
handsome buildings of olden times. In concluding, 
Mr. Kelly touched on the older works in the dis- 
trict, the castles of Aberdeenshire, the St. Nicholas 
Church, and St. Mary's chapel. He pointed out the 
peculiarities of these erections, and the great 
lessons they taught to present day workers. He 
showed the connexion French had with the build- 
ings carried on by Alexander Galloway and Bishop 
Dunbar, explaining the magnificence and solidity of 
the Bridge of Dee. 

THE INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS.—We are 
informed that the Incorporated Gas Institute and 
the Incorporated Institution of Gas Engineers have 
been dissolved, for the purpose of forming a united 
Society under the name of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers, The Institution has been duly regis- 
tered, the offices being at 39, Victoria-street, West- 
minster. Mr. Walter Dunn is the Secretary. 

NEW CLOCK, CAWOOD CHURCH, SELBY.—A new 
chime clock has been presented to this parish 
church. The old clock, removed from Cawood 
Church to make room for the new one, came from 
Selby Abbey sixty years ago, where Messrs. Potts 
& Sons, the makers, are also making a clock for the 
tower of the old abbey. 

NEW CLOCK, DERSINGHAM (SANDRINGHAM).— 
On the 20th ult. the Prince of Wales formally set 
in motion a large chiming clock which had been 
erected in the Parish Church of Dersingham in 
commemoration of the King's Coronation. The 
clock and chimes were made by Messrs. John Smith 
& Sons, Derby, to the general designs of Lord 
Grimthorpe. 

PICTORIAL TKEATMENT OF ARCHITECTURE.— 
The subject of “The Pictorial Treatment of Archi- 
tecture” was the theme of a lecture by Mr. 
Walter Scutt before the Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
Northern Counties Photographic Association on 
the 16th ult. The lecturer drew a distinction 
between pictorial treatment and the mere simple 
record of facts, there being, as a rule, nothing 
artistic in the latter, and remarked that most 
architectural photographs suffer from the at- 
tempt to include too much in the field of view, 
and show too much detail, thus losing breadth of 
effect and concentration of interest ; pictorial effect 
depending upon certain qualities not inberent in 
the building itself, hence a pure technical reproduc- 
tion of the work of the architect and mason is 
not necessarily or generally a picture, or pleasing 
to the cultivated taste. Mr. Scutt said that scat- 
tered lights and shades were to be avoided, 
while massing of the same was to be preferred. 
Wide-angle lenses and small stops were un- 
desirable, causing violent perspective and loss 
of atmosphere, while suitable figures should be 
introduced whenever possible. Some slides by 
the lecturer were put through the lantern, illus- 
trating his remarks very aptly, and reproductions 
of pictorial treatment of architecture by famous 
artists, in particular Turner and Girtin, were handed 
round. In conclusion, Mr. Scutt recommended the 
use of orthochromatic plates or films, single lenses 
to obtain softness, and cameras with fixed backs 
and great range of rising and swing fronts over 
those with swing backs and limited rise of fronts.— 
Photographic News. 

SEA WALL, DUNDEE HARROUR.—The new river 
wall which Dundee Harbour Board propose to have 
erected is estimated by Mr. John Thompson, jun., 
the Harbour Engineer, to cost 166,149]. 8s. His 
idea is that the work should be undertaken in sec- 
tions, beginning at the east end. From calculations 
which Mr. Thompson had made, this section, which 
would embrace the Cattle Wharf, and extend to 
about 400 ft., would cost 46,381J. 6s., and that four 
years would be required to complete the work, 
making an annual expenditure of about 11, 600l. 
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LEGAL. 
DRAINAGE OF PREMISES. 


AT the South-Western Police-court recently, Mr. 
A. C. Ballard was summoned in respect to some 
default in the drainage of premises in Madeira-road, 
Streatham, of which he is the landlord. Mr. W. W. 
Young supported the summons on behalf of the 
complainants, the Wandsworth Borough Council. It 
appeared that Mr. Kent, the tenant of the house, 
wrote to the defendant complaining of objectionable 
odours pervading his drawing and dining rooms. 
His remonstrances met, so it was alleged, with little 
response. His family were ill with ulcerated sore 
throats, and finally he had to leave the house. The 
occupier of the adjoining house also left, fearing 
the consequences of the smells next door. Some 
attempt had since been made to place the drains 
in order, but, Mr. Young said, there were other 
defects that required immediate attention. Mr. H. J. 


Martin, the Borough Surveyor, described in detail 
the sanitary arrangements of the house. While 
admitting that several of the defects had been 
remedied, he said that others existed. The magis- 
trate, becoming impatient at the length of the 
inquiry, said the case would proceed at the defen- 
dant’s own peril. The occupants of the house, and, 
indeed, the neighbourhood, were being poisoned 
by the delay. After more time had been occupied 
in investigating the facts, the magistrate granted an 
order for the abatement of the nuisance complained 
of within three weeks, the defendant having 
through his solicitor expressed his readiness to 
undertake the necessary works. Mr, Young 
applied for substantial costs, on the ground that the 
defendant had acted in the most obstinate, he 
would almost say disgraceful, manner. Mr. Ballard 
(interposing).—It is not true. I have spent hun- 
dreds. The magistrate said the defendant's conduct 
had been, to say the least, obstructive; he had not 
done his duty. The magistrate ordered him to pay 
twenty guineas costs. Notice of appeal was given. 
Times. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHE D.“ 


22,268 of 1002. —G. W. HERDMAN: Hinges or 
Fastening Devices for Jointing together parts of 
Levelling Staves and other Articles, and for hold- 
ing the same in the Open Position. 

For jointing together two parts of a staff a hinge 

or fastening device is provided, comprising two 

main parts jointed together, and adapted to be 
secured to the adjacent parts of the staff, which are 
designed to overlap one another, one of such 
main parts being adapted to bear against one 
surface of one part of the staff, and provided with 
adjustable clamping means adapted to bear 
against the opposite surface of the said part of the 
staff, and the other main part being adapted to bear 
against one surface of the second part of the staff, 
and provided with inclined bearing surfaces, against 
which a movable clamping device, carried by the 
overlapping portion of the first-mentioned part of 
the staff, can be caused to bear when the two parts 
of the staff are opened out, and to thereby clamp or 
lock the two parts of the staff in the open position. 


21,952 Of 1901.—D. HONEYWOOD: Machinery for 
Crushing or Grinding Ore, Rock, Cement, and 
the like. 

This relates to a crushing or grinding machine, 
consisting of two crusher-heads or stamps forced 
to reciprocate horizontally towards and away from 
one another by means of compressed air or other 
fluid acting upon pistons on the rods or shafts of 
such crusber-heads or stamps and admitted into the 
driving-cylinders through suitable ports and valves 
from the compression cylinders, the pistons of which 
are actuated simultaneously by means of levers and 
links ; the ore or other materials to be treated being 
introduced into a containing-box with a grating or 
screen. 


25,505 of 1901—R. STANLEY: Manufacture of 

Tiles, Quarries, or other like Pressed Articles. 
This relates to a press, and consists in the combina- 
tion of a feed-box and means for assisting by com- 
pressed air, steam, or other gas, the fall of the 
material therefrom into the die chambers at the 
required time. 


25,816 of 1901.—W. T. EADES : Safety Hoists. 


This relates to a power driving gear for double 
lift hoists, consisting of a pair of friction cones or 
rollers made fast to a sliding or shifting shaft 
sleeve or equivalent adapted to be driven by power, 
the said cones or rollers being disposed respectively 
on the opposite sides by a friction wheel connected 
with the mechanism of the hoist, and provided with 
means whereby either cone or roller may be taken 
into frictional driving contact with the correspond- 
ing side of the wheel, or into an intermediate 
position with both cones out of contact when the 
hoist is not in use. 


26,321 of 1901.—J. F. WALLACE: Ventilating Traps 
and Trap Covers, or Tobies,” for Roadways, 
House Basements, or other places. 

This invention consists in providing means whereby 
the pipe below the trap cover is prevented from the 
liability of getting choked with dirt which may fall 
or may be put through the holes in the perforated 
trap cover. This is effected by providing the box 
with a guard-plate upon which dirt through the 
ventilating holes of the cover drops, the plate being 
periodically emptied. The plate may rest loosely 
upon projections formed on the inside of the box, or 
the plate may be hinged to the box so that it can be 
opened out when cleaning the drain pipe. In order 
to allow access of air past the plate, a space is left 
at the one edge or other of the plate. Or two plates 
may be employed, the one fixed below the other on 
the principle of a louvre, so that the air can pass 
freely up the middle of the box between the two 
plates. 


IOI of 1902.—W. CASSELS : Lavatories. 


This relates to the construction of a lavatory 
having a raised inlet-chamber and with an anti- 


All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of a Patent upon them can be 
made. 
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splash ridge in the bottom, formed to deliver an be drawn back before lifting the tile out of t e 
inclined jet of water. mould. 


2590f 1902.—W. THOMSON : Valves for the Mixing | No. 21,503 of 1902.—G. C. SAVAGE: Hot Wate: 
and Regulating of the Supply of Hot and Cold Heating and Distributing Systems. 
Water to Baths, Wash-hand Basins, and the like. | This relates to a water-heating and distributin, 


This relates to valves for the mixing and regulating | system, and consists in the combination of a rese! 
of the supply of hot and cold water to baths, wash- | voir, a water-heater, two systems of pipes, on: 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


BRICKS, &. 
£ 3. d. 
Best Stourbridge 


Fire Bricks .... 4 8 o per , ooo at railway depot. 
GLAZED Bricks. 
Best White and 


hand basins, and the like. This invention consists forming a short circuit between the reservoir an Ivory Glazed 
in the combination of a mixing-chamber, a central | heater, and the other a long circuit extendin, Stretchers...... 13 O O ” 17 55 
inlet chamber for the hot water, a bevelled ring | beyond the reservoir and heater, and a commo Headers .......- 12 © 0 ” » 1 
working in said annular inlet chamber and secured | return forming a part of both circuits, and valve Quins, Bullnose, 


and Flats 17 0 0 
Double Stretchers 19 o o 
Double Headers.. 16 0 o 
One Side and two 


to a disc valve, and a. tapered plug for closing the 
cold-water inlet fitted to disc valve. 


814 of 1902. — C. M. HUGHES: Fastenings for 


mechanism wl ereby the water may be caused t 
flow through either circuit. 


No. 21.640 of 1902.— F. RINGEL: Manufacture of 


Roofing Slates. embossed material applicable for decorating neo „ ee ” ” 
This relates to a fastener for roofing slates consist- walls, ceilings, and similar purposes. . one End ...... 20 00 „ 3 > 
iog of a plate, a lug or the like formed with or con- | This relates to the manufacture of embossed mate. | plays, Chamfered, 
nected to the plate, a folding piece pivotted or | rial suitable for wall decorations or the like, which | p Sduints . . 4. 20 0 0 ” ” ” 


Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ers and Headers 12 o o 77 

Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats. 14 0 O 

Double Stretchers 15 o o 

Double Headers.. 14 o o 

One Side and two 


jointed thereto, a stop piece on the plate or lug, and 

a projection or hook on the plate or lug. 

830 of 190.—J. L. FERRELL : Wood-preserving and 
Fireproofing. 


This relates to a process of preserving wood, which 
consists in making an aqueous solution of aluminum 


consists in introducing between two plain sheets oi 
paper a layer of plastic filling material, and the: 
subjecting the one paper surface to the pressure ol 
an embossing roller. 


— 1+ 


sulphate, mizing oes 8 1 a eee MEETINGS. 15 15 0 o 3 + m 
impregnating the w the mixed solution, an 

5 evaporating the moisture from the} e FRIDAY: JANUARY 2. 8 8 „„ o » 1 i 
wood. The invention further consists in injecting Institution of Juntor Engineers.—Mr. H. M. Rountb: | Squints 8 

a preserving fluid through the wood from one end dre Val jest Pou z rar ee of the Rela: | Second Quality f * " ” 
thereof to the other, in the direction of the grain of ave Values of Diterent ypes! © P.M Whiteand Dipped 

the wood, discharging the fluid from the opposite SATURDAY, JANUARY 3 Salt Glazed . 200 less than best. 


end of the wood until the specific gravity of the 
fluid being emitted is substantially equal to that of 
the fluid being injected ; thereupon preventing the 
escape of the fluid from the wood at the discharge 
end thereof; and continuing the injection of the 
fuid until it is distributed radially from the centre 
through the substance of the wood and appears at 
the circumference thereof. 


868 of 1902.—C. M. STEAD: A Fitting and Reflector 
for Carrying Electric and other Lamps and 
Lights. 

This relates to a combined fitting and reflector for 

carrying electric or other lamps or lights consisting 

of a pendant piece having an upper cylindrical part 
and three or more wings diverging radially and 
symmetrically from a common centre, adjoining sur- 
faces of adjoining wings running into each other io 
a curved manner, the wings being thicker towards 
the centre, and the outer edges of the wings taper- 
ing in a curved manner inwards and downwards, 
the radius of the said cylindrical part being very 
considerably less than the greatest radial length oi 
the wings, and a semi-circular or cone-shaped plate 


eee ” 

Thames and Pit Sand.. . 7 © per yard, delivered. 

Thames Ballast 5 O i 5 

Best Portland Cement..... .. 30 © per ton, delivered. 

Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 21 © „ en 
Norz.— The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 

charge for sacks, 
Grey Stone Lime . ros. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpte 


STONE. 


Royal Institution.—Professor Hele-Shaw on ** Locome- 
tion: on the Earth, through the Water, and in the Air.” 
IV. 3pm. 

British Institute of Certificd Carpenters (C arpenters’ 
Hall).—Monthly meeting. 6 p.m. 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.—Sir James Crichton 
Browne will deliver his New Year’s Address” at Car- 
penters Hall at 6 p.m., subject, Food Dangers.” 


MONDAY, JANUARY 5. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Business meet · 
ing to elect candidates for membership. 8 p.m. 

‘London Institution. Rev. Canon Benham on Old 
London: Old Houses. — I. 4 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society (Incorporated),—\. 
Special general meeting to consider and approve the 
revised schedule of charges, clauses 14 ef seg. 2. 
Ordinary meeting. Mr. C. Harrison Townsend on 
te Mosaic Work.” 6 p.m. 


s. d. 

Ancaster in blocks . . . 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depat. . 
Bath 99 eeo0e I 7 99 IL 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 77 js 
Beer in blocks. 1 6 5 i 
Grinshill „ wes I 10 10 of 
Brown Portland inblocks2 2 15 08 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 ae 5 
Red Corsehill „, 25 w ao 
Closeburn Red Freestone2 o 55 ei 
Red Mansfield „, 2 4 11 

York Stone—Robis Hood Quality. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 ‘i i 
6in. sawn two sides land- 

ings to sizes (under 

40 ft. super.) 8 3 per foot super. 
6 in. Rubbed two sides 


77 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 6. 

Royal Institution.—Professor H. S. Hele-Shaw on 
“ Locomotion : on the Earth, through the Water, in the 
Air.“ V. 3 p.m. 

Manchester Society of Architects (Studenfs Meeting). 


: ; Mr. j. T. Wynyard Brooke on Heating and Venti- : . 5 
resting on the upper horizontal or inclined edges o! aie aad R Ditto Ditto n 6 „ r 
the wings, and having a central hole in and through Glasgow Architectural, Association. Mr. A. N. |? slabs (random sizes).. o 113 „ 5 


which the cylindrical part of the pendant piece 
projects, and three holes placed or situated respec- 
tively in the mid-radial lines between the wings. 


gos of 1902.—T. OSBORNE : Out-door Seats. 


This relates to out-door seats, and consists essen- 
tially in providing a flexible cover, which is sheltered 
behind the back of the seat until required, and can 
be brought into use by downward pressure on a 


Malcolm on“ Relgium and its Cities.“ 8 p.m. 2 in. to 24 in. Sawn one 


side slabs (random 
WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7. size — 2 O 72 ` iz 

London Institution.—Rev. Canon Benham on ‘Old 
London: Old Churches.” II. 4 p. m. 

Architectural Association Discussion Section. — Mr. 
J. H. Pearson on „Some Points in Ancient Lights 
Practice.“ 7.30 p.m. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. . 


40 ft. sup.) . 2 8 per ft. super. o> 
6in. Rubbed two sides 


suitably placed pedal. The Dower Institute. Mr. J. F. Duthoit on“ Brasses.” Ditto cb 1 des = 5 5 
: Illustrated. 8 p. m. 3 in. sa $ 
1,908 061992; W. TAYLOR : Valves, Cocks and the Edinburgh Architectural Association. Mr. A. H. slabs (random sizes) 1 2 »” 72 


like. 
This relates to a plug - cock or valve comprising a 
body with inlet or outlet passages, a semi-circular 
sharp edge seating, and an externally threaded plug 
provided with a ring of metal softer than the said 


2 in. self-faced random 
flags. . 0 5 os 5 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 perft. cube: 
15 si „ 6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depot, . 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
deld. rly. depot. 


Crawford on The Building of a House.” Illustrated. 
I. 8pm. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 8. 


Royal Institution.—Professor Hele-Shaw on “ Loco- 
motion: on the Earth, through the Water, in the Air.” 


seating, which is embedded in the ring by the | VI. 3p.m. „ 3 in. do. Dara, 
turning of the plug. Institution of Electrical Engineers.—1. Mr. W. B. 2 . re 
8 Esson on Recent Electrical Design.“ 2. Mr. E. K. SLATES. 
74,493 of 3 ma W. Soon G: 5 m Scott on Tbe Manufacture of Large Dynamos and in. in C 8. d. 
ppliances for For war rying of Bricks and | Alternators.” 8 p.m. „ a 6 
the like in Continuous Down Draught Kilns, Manchester Society of Architec is.—Mr. A. W. 8. a m as „ 7 6 . a ry. dep. 
This relates to continuous down draught kilns for Crosse on Competitions. 20 K 10 best seconds „„ 12 15 0 ss j 
the forward drying of bricks and the like, and con- 2c K 12 » » „„ 13 10 0 4 i 
sists of removable fire receptacles provided with FRIDAY, JANUARY 9. 16x 8 best e 700 ” „ 
grates near the bottom of each receptacle, the 5 5 . Oliver on ee e a 
i “Old London; being Notes on Whitehall and the 8 3 eS ” 1 
5 eee Strand,” illustrated by old engravings and lantern slides. „„ 600 77 We 
down the feed holes into the kiln chambers. a Fust itn tion — Rev. Canon Benham on . Old ||, fading green.... 35 oe j n 
Za e London: Old People. — III. 4 p.m. * 51 1 2 77 
ne < 2 5 tne for toe many Birmingham Architectural Association, — Mr. Bedford 18x10 5 ” 1 6 ” ” 
acture 9 : : ae ; _ | Lemere on Architectural Photography.” 16x 8 „ 7 ” 7 
This relates to a tile- press in which a tile- mould is 20 . 10 permanent green 10 10 O i 1 
pivoted in front of the mouth of the press, aod held 85 19 n ” ? > x 55 S 
fast in its working position by means of a suitable Aa 1 ” 1 75 a 
fastening device—for instance, a hook or the like. TILES. 
19,243 of 1902.—A. FLOOD : Tiles and coverings for PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. s. d. 


Best plain red roofing tiles..42 o per 1,009, at rly. depot. 
Hip and valley tles.... 3 7 per doz. 

Best Broseley tiles 50 o per I 00 

Do. Ornamental Tiles ....52 15 

Hip and valley tiles .. 4 0 per doz. 

Best Ruabon Red, brown or 

brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1, ooo 


floors, walls, and the like. 


This relates to a wall, floor, or other surface 
covering made up of a series of separate, uniform. 
aud interchangeable tiles, having marginal dove- 
tailed recesses and corresponding interlocking pro- 
jections, one in the middle of each side of the 


* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average ptices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
snould be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 


95 ” 
a? 97 
77 57 
” n” 


97 99 


ais A 4s d. Do. ornamental Do. o pi i fi 
recess, and projections alternating around the f Hard Stocks ... 1 13 o per 1, oco alongside, in river. Hip tiles —ͤ * 4 © per doz. i 48 
margin, and both extending through the entire | Rough Stocks and œ: Valley tiles . 3 0 1 a N 
thickness of the tile. Bed ere . ITO 0 10 ši si Bal Ben KS 8955 
i Tani j ordshire Do. (Peakes I 0 1,000 5 A 
21,154 of 1902.—W. LEUSCHER and H. THOMANN : „ 5 i 4 Do. Ornamental Do. „ „ 
Presses for Tiles. Flettons sees 1 7 6 a at railway depét Hip 1 e 4 1 per doz 4 
This relates to a tile press for manufacturing tiles, | Red Wire Cuts . 1 12 0 T ” n alley CUPS eet seo 75 wo H 
provided with a groove in the overlapping edge for ae 5 344-0 ” ” ” Be ite dies S Brang ETE 
taking up the border of the following tiles, in hieb Radon Facing 8 0 , , D Orana Do. cece O° oe 3 
press a guided bar is provided, which bar, for | Best Blue Pressed i j is Hip tiles 4 o per doz. 5 
forming the groove, can be shifted over the mould | Staffordshire .. 4 5 o 10 „ Valley tiles 3 8 „, ac Ying 
plate before forming the overlapping edge, and can I Do, Bullnose .... 4 1% 0 i 1 i [Se also page 27, 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not incl uded in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Be a f ĩðVA 


Designs to 
Nature of Work or Matcrials. By whom Advertised. Premiums. 5 . 
JJ! ³ ] A2 88 
Public Library, Finkle- street .. . . . . . . Workington Corporation .. OSL USL ! 8 P E E E R T „ Jan. 20 
Designs for University Buildings, Cape of Good Hope...| Agnt.-Gen. for Cape of Good Hop 400 ., 20l., 100 e dca nua sboneab T Jan. 31 
*Laylng-out Plece of Land for Recreation Ground . . . Winchester Corporation .. . 754. and 2517. jj T E howe ae 
Extension of Town ame CCC . J Hull Corporntton . . . 100 gue aniz 25 guineas b E E e = 
|*New Free Library ETE U. D. C. of Castleford ...........:cccceeee 158 and 101. see e E 
CONTRACTS. 


. ee 


Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by amie 
a as — 
Boundary Walls, Ke oes .. v % Bridgwater . Council Borough Surveyor, High- street, Brida water. . Jan. 6 
Four Houses, Buttershaw. Yorks „„ sree sts dee Brayshaw & Dixon, Architects, Halifax-road, BUUT PESEE do. 
Three Cottages, Long-iane, Honley, Yorks .. eesse] 7 H. Coldwell, Honley.. ade e do. 
Coal Offices, Acton .. .. . . . .- Great W estern Railway Company. . G. K. Mills, ‘Paddington Station, ‘London... ba V do. 
Additions to station, Mountaln Ash, Glam iaeiei do. do. do. 
Road Works, Washington terrace. Nortu Sinelds ... eene J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, North Shields... . . . . . .. T do. 
Pier Works, Cappalelgh, arte aad anes e Cork County Connell. . . 1110+: G. M' Carthy, Court House. Cork ... e do. 
Bridge Works, BST Fae cereasca] Cannock R. D. C . ... . . .... H. M. Whitehead, Surveyor, Mill- street, "Penkridge .. E e do. 
Public Convenlence . . ... . . . . . . ...e. Trowbridge U. D. C. . .. . . . . . II. G. N. Lalley, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Trowbridge... do 
Addittons to Hospital. e eee St. Albans Town 1 8 eee City Surveyor, Town Hall, St. Albauuns ..... . do. 
Road Works, Park-road, CO. . . .. Croydon Corporation... . Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon .. e do: 
Gasworks Extension... ... —j ——ↄ—7— —u————— — — — ꝓãnZ ees e U. D. C. . . J. A. Gray, Engineer, Teignmouth ) EET do 
*Bullding for Bakery... ... . . . e aneas na EErEE Sheerness Economical Soc., Lud... wheats UOftices of the Sheerness Economical Soctety, Limited, Sheerness...... Jan. i 7 
Cast-iron Plpes . . . . . „ „„ „bb Basingstoke Town Council .. G. Fitton, Town Hall, Basingstoke. . . . . . ee: do 
Houses, Fraserburgh, N. B. ..... ..... . .... . .. „ „„ Mrs. J. & G. Wallace . . . .. . . W. Reid, Architect, Saltoun-square, Fraserburgh . . . . do. 
Cust-Iron Pipes, Upper Midhope . . . . .. ...... .. . .. .. .. Barnsley Corporation T. & C. Hawksley, Civil Engineer, 30. Great George- street, S.W... do. 
Club House . . . Belfast Bowling Club. . . .. H. Hobart, Architect, Dromore, Co. DOWN mw . . .. do. 
Works at t Fire Br Wade "Station, Balfour-road . ... Weybridge U. D. C..... .... . . J. S. Crawshaw, Surveyor, Council Ot cen, Wey bridge do. 
Shop, e., Neath-road, Ystradgy nlals, Wales . ... ..... e T. Williams, Engineer, Pelican-street, Ystradgynlais .. . . . . do. 
Three Houses and Shop, Warley-r oad, Halifax . . . ... .. seroso L. Coates, Architect, Yorks Bank Chambers, Halifax... . Jan. 8 
Public CONVENIENCE, GC. . .. .... . . . . . ... v. Weymouth U.D. C. . Borough Engineer, Market-Street, Melcombe Regis, Dorset ............ do. 
Additions to Municipal reel d YORK Corporntlon .... A. Creer, Engineer, Guildhall, York . . . . .. . . ... . . . . . .. . . . . ... do 
Stores, &C., Bullding POU TTT TT) Ue 6969565525 Uxbridge R.D. G . J. F. Stow, Survoyor, Corn Exe hange, Uxbridge 3 „ do. 
Bridge, Wilford-street.... — —j— 9ꝛ— Et —y— Nottingham Corporation.. A. Brown, Civil Engineer, Guildhall, Nottlnglam . do. 
| Cast-iron Pipes (700 tons) ...... ... . .. . Southampton Corporation ............ W. Matthews, Engineer, 18, French-street, Southampton .............., Jan. 9 
Fireclay Goods for GaswOrks......sccccscecceccsssesereeeeereeee] Nelson (Lancs. ) Corporation .. .. . A. J. Hope, Engineer, Gasworks, Nelson . . . ...... . . . . .... iesea do 
Market, North Church-side ....es.ese ——— ̈— eee Hull Corporatlon . . ...... ..... . . J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, Hull... . . . . . do. 
Streets. Kirkcaldy. . . . . . . . . a . . ff. 3“ Mr. R. C. Fergussoern ... ..... W. D. Lang, Civil Engineer, Kirkcaldx .. . . . . Jan. 10 
Sewerage Works, Cresswell, near Chestertield............--.] Clown R. P. C. .... . E. H. Barber, Civil Engineer, Clown, Chestertleld FVV do. 
Paving Works, Pasture- TOA, &...... ...... . . . . . . . Leeds Corporatlon . City Engineer, aul Buildings, Leeds. FF do 
Cause waylng Bridge-street —— . —ũ—ÄV2• . . . . . . . Dollar (N. B. ) Town Council ......... Town Clerk, Dollar, N. B. . . . . do. 
Hotel, Hert ford. . . ...... ... . . . . C Messrs. McMullen & Sons, Ltd. . J. Farley, Architect, Old Cross, Hertford .. ü n i 12 
Shop, Herttord . e do. do. do 
Schools, Tylorstow . .. . . IñStradyfodwg School Board ......... J. Rees, Architect, Pente 888“ do. 
Reconstruction of Chandiersford Bridge... . .... . ] Southampton County Council ...] County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester e NSS do. 
Additions to St. John's Home.... ...... .... ..... . . Ipswich Guardians . . H. J. Wright, Architect, Museunm-strect, auen 5 „ Jan. 13 
Waterworks, Wanboroug u. . . ——( I b —— —(— swindon R. D. C. 2 | F. Redman, Engineer, 24, Wood-street, Swindun . reneis nei aa do. 
Works at School, Salisbury-road .. .. ... . . . . . .. . . Plymouth School Board . .. . . G. C. Cook, 18. Princess-square, Plymouth. i do 
„Making. &c.. Gowan-road, Willesden Green, &c. ......... Willesden District Council .. Sies | Engineer to the Council, Public Ottices, Dy ne. road, “Kilburn, N. W... do. 
-Road-inaking and Paving Works... r do. do. do. 
1 ‘Extension of Boller House, G se cides tnsinceacers: Hackney Unlen isa Clerk to the Guardians, Clerk's Ottices, Sydney-rd., Homerton, N.E.. Jan. s 14 
Electrical Plant... coccorecccnssssescccees-| Stoke-upon-Trent e Press: P. J. S. Tiddeman, Borough Electrical N Stoke- apon -Trent do 
Electrical Plant, ‘Egremont, ‘Cheshire... — —• ——VtIt . Wallasey U. D.C.. 4 . J. H. Crowther, Great Float, Birkenhead.. j aay Jan. 15 
Water Supply Works . . —ꝗ—ꝙ — —Lt —· a Sittingbourne U. D.C... J G. F. Deacon, Engineer, 16, Great George-street, S. e do 
Gasworks Extension. . . . . . . e South Molton (Devon) Town Coun. L. Rlecard, Town Offices, South Molton .... . . Jan ` 16 
Stabling, &c., at Asylum, St. Mar tin's Hill .. -| Canterbury Asylum e N W. J. Jennings, Architect, St. Margaret's-strect, Canterbury sidecases do 
Sanitary Arrangements at Christ's College, Finchley .. Finchley U2 D.C. ... 888 H. T. Wakelam, Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 17 any. i? 
Bridge over River Wear, Harelaw . Weardale (Durham) R. D. C. . . G. W. Egglestone, Surveyor, Stanhope .. . . eee . 3 Jan. 19 
Draining, Kerbing, &c., First Avenue, ‘Cowley-place, &. Hendon U. D. C. Engineer to the Council, Council Offlces, Hendon, N. W. . „ do 
Annual Contracts. ... ... . . . . . 17 4 2 . Borough of Bermondsey. . ..... . . Borough Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, Spa- roud. S. E. do. 
Block of Baleony y Dweiiingu T London Fields, N. E.. | Londou County Council. «| Housing Section of Architect's Dept., 19, Charing Cross-road. S. W.,“ Jan. 20 
Car Shed, Ryc-lane Depot.. ..... ... ..... . . . . . . . . . do. Architect's (Highways) Department. 19, Charing Cross-road, S.W.. do. 
Fencing and Gates —j.—) —y[ly (BV é — Southall (Middlesex) U. D. R. Brown, Civil En ineer, Public Ottices, Southall . do 
«New Ward at Asylum, Devizes.......... e .. . .. Wilts County Pauper &c., ASPH County Surveyor. Trowbridge... —— do: 
con 81 8 me CCC 1 insas seeds i T Pe Engiueer to the Council, 712. Hi, zh-road, ‘Tottenham Roisi esel do. 
ost ce, LONB-Streel ..ssesseeseee e Perr eton nea. rporat on .. Stones & Stones, Architects, 10, Richmond- 
Tenement Ottico, SA e AE E 5 do. i = do. e Blackburn........ ia a3 
Water Supply Works... . . seach e Ipswich Corporation . . . Kenned & Jenkin, Civil Engineers, 17, Victori g 
Counell Oflces . . Z . . . Ambourne (Cornwall) U. D. C. S. Hill. Areiteet, Redruth : z „„ ä 905 
Improvement Works, Duke-street . . . ...... ..... . .. Castleford U. D.C. na W. Green, Surveyor, Counci] Offices, Castleford.. „„ do. 
Harbour Extenslon U ULU eee Scrabster (N. B.) Harbour Trustees. J. Barron, Civil Engineer, 1, Bon-Accord-street, Aberdeen 8 ; Jan j 24 
‘Sanitary Couveniences at Tooting . sensé . .. Wandsworth Borough Council. Surveyor's Oince. 216, Balham High-road, S. W. . ͥ Jan. 26 
N Up, Ses Ebsenham-street... FFC fr Pao of Wandsworth| Council House, Kast Hiti, Wandsworth ..... do 
Cast-iron Pipes . . . . . . . . . . . . . L astings Corporatilon .. P. H. Palmer. Civ il En ineer, Town Hall, H stii 27 
“Pipe Sewer, &c., Baldwin's HUL, Sprig hem e R. D. C. of Godstone . . .. .. . . . Alfred Williams & Son. 14, Victor ia-street, igre i RATT a 2 
Ornamental Iren Gates . ...| Margate Corporation . . . . . . E. A. Borg, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Margate ooo. sc ccccccceccee, No date 
‘Conversion of Villas into Shops, Re., "Clacton-on-Sea „„ Wa Downey, E G. Gardiner, Architect, 5, Marine Parade, Clacton-on- Sen do 
Survevor's Materials ..... . . Margate Corporation .... .. . . . . E. A. Borg, Civil Engineer, Margate ..... ... . .. . .. . . . .. . 3 do. 
Shops, Kc., Manuinghawn-lane, Bradford . ane „ W. J. Morley & Son, Architects, 269, Swan-arcade, Bradford . do. 
e v Ceci n aeii ei E G. L. Watkins, Architect, Statlon-terrace, Caerphilly... 9 do. 


e — — . 8 — — = — E 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appcintment By whom Required, 


Application 
be i 


Clo kot WerKS secsisentcasincientectcccensicisecndeisstoavenenedeneee Newport Lunacy Visiting Com.. . NOU state.... cand a ini i 


Those marked with an aetecist () are advertised in thie Number. Competitions, ir. Contracte, pp. iv, vi. viii, x. & xxx Publis Appointments, xxviii. 


JAN. 3, 1903.] 


| ‘PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


THE BUILDER. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


Per ton, in London | should be addressed to The Editor, 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. I 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cann 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the am 


( woop. METALS. 
.—Y 
Buitpinc Wooo ase he 8 l Pods re 
Deals: best 2 in. by 1m in. and 4 in. £ s. d s. d. Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
by gin and 1 iu... ... 1 2 16 10 0 nary quality 
pak: best 3 by 9 eee ee 14 10 15 10 0 Ordinary sizes 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
Rattens : best 24 in. by 7 in. and 8in., S r. t 90 f.. . „% I 3 O 2 ° >? 
and 3 in. by 7 in. WE It 10 0 hi 33 T 15 25 and 24 g- 1 5 è s ani 
: 5 o o less , „ T re . . 
Battens: best 24 by 6 3 by ot 7 in. and ~~ Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
Deals : seconds „ „„ „„ „ „6 „„ „„ „% „„ „„ 1 0 o less than qu ity :— 
Hattens : seconds 566 „%%% „%0˙1 „%%% 0 IO O ” 99 ” Ordinary sizes to 20 g ETETETT) 16 o 0 . — . 
ain. by 4 in. and 2 in. 6 in. 0 o 910 0 me a 22 24g. a6 3 
BL ond sin bygis se 139 A PT j Ooivasled F 


Ae secaanns ve 


o 10 o more than Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8ft. 20g. 12 150 
battens. n „ % OT ws Se SoS 

J in. ee TELLI E eeeeeeeeeeer® I o o CE] ” oe R vnvece 14 5 o - 8 N 

Agbar: Best middling Danzig At per load of soft. | Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
or Memel(average speci 4100 500 3 

JJ. ͤ · A 3 © 40 thicker .. 12 9 — 

Small timber (Bin. to roin.).... 31 6 315 9 „ „* mo Senate ee ie 

Small : i i decane . 0 o 10 o U 7 * B ͤU— 2 9 e y 

Smali timber (in. to $ia) — * A 15 0 3 o o Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in . 9 5 0 915 0 

pitch · pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 ° 315 Ò (Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
orners’ Woop. At per standard. LEAD, &c. 
White f ap First yellow deals, á Per ton, in London. 
3 in. by 1t ae adin 23 o 2400 a ae ee 
in. by 9 in. ...... 2229 5 o oO 18 10 0 Lab Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. & up. 13 5 o . ° e 
tens, 9} in. and qin. by 7 In. 317 o o „ © | Pipe in coil. . . „o 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in- . S FFFFFFCCC ae 
* 70 3 in. by gin. 17 10 9 A, Compo Pideee F 
Battens, z} in. and 3 in. by 7 in- 13 10 o 1410 O | Z7inc—Sheet— 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 6 Vieille Montagne ton 25 © 0 e >» 
and g in. . „ r DF A nia notei . 
Battens, ej in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 21 10 0 13 10 O [Corrxx 

Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. Strong Sheet . per lb. 0 O 10 - * 
by rr in e C K A * FS 

Do. 3 in. by o inͥ( [ e Copper nails 5 o or - 

Battens..... ATT eee ane 1310 O 15 O © | Brass— 

Second deals, 3 in. by Strong Sheet....... * 1 F 
11 in» -5s -s: „„ 0 L E . >. 0 15 18 z > T in th 1 sceveseune es d 0 0 10 - - — 

Do. 3 in. iꝭnndndn. IN — English Ingots S 

F 11 10 0 12 10 0 1 g 23 r fs o o 7 z: g - 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by F E 5 oo Se ie 8 

Anse ee ess e ed 55 10 14 0 0 e 4 88 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in·ͥ(k „ese 10 m jx 1 : z 
White Sea and Peters — | 8 ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 

First white deals, 3 in 11 in. 14 30 © 15 10 O | ys oz. third PAIRE ERE P: aid. per ft. delivered. 

. * 50 3 i y9 in. 13 10 O 14 10 2 n fourths.. s....... 95653333 1 d. rh) ” 

Battens — 8 11 0 s e i = at gg ree . 66 „4„ö%n0 21d. ” ” 

Second i deals in. rt in. 13 I T) our tas 2 . n” ” 

=e ” 3 ih. by 9 in. 1210 O 13 10 O | 26 oz, thirdsss. PET P 50 a 
= „ „ battens. + e o Z 2 3 j . i i 
-pine : EPE T — — 16 0 O 32 oz. t nes ses r 50 ” 
Pisce yee in, thick extra auina (Sa me E eS „ ſourtbbss.¶ . E 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes 33.0 9 upwards. Fluted sheet, 15 .. nN z j 91 
eoenseccee secs 0008 22 o oO 24 o o 90 6 es ad. 70 50 
sizes s.ro „„ s... 24 10 o 26 ja 0 } Hartley's Rolled Plate — 11d. ” ” 
Pine Oddments .-----+**" 20 0 O 22 4 = = „ wa ee cases „2d. 55 vs 
Yellow pine —Planks, per ft. cube.» 036 464 a 10 pe OP Cece ence ald. „, 77 
ig and Stettin Oak ae 
CCC OILS, &c. 2 2 4 
‘Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. ae. 252 9 6 | Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 4 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 8 n „ in drums Sp 3 o 27 
inch 565666664446 6 „ 6 „ 0 0 0 A o o ‘ Boiled ms 5 in pipes or barrels n 0 2 6 
1 ir. do. do. „„ ee 5 i Bd ma.. os 0 2 9 
mx Mahogany— Turpentine, in barrels ; A o 3 3 
cedures, Tabasco, per ft. sup. sa in drums . š ‘a o 3 5 
ms inch: ores o o 9 © OTI | Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 2t o © 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as Red Lead, Dr.. 4 na 
inch .essecceeepoeee erei ssoi 0 16 % | Bose Linseed Oil Putty... , per cwWt. o 8 6 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft sup. — wee Stockholm Tar. „eee per barrel 1 12 0 
„ e 
American Whitewood Planks— VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
Per ft. cube o 5 0 = = * ac S. d. 
ring * Fine Pale Oak Var niz o 8 o 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 6 6 | Pale Copal Oal .. „% e o 10 6 
n "ee wre Superfine Pale Elastic Oak . 9 12 6 
«in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 3 Fine Extra Hard Church Oak . . . . 2 . . . o 10 6 
1 — 2 2 eee 0 140 or 0 Superfine Hard-drying Oak, be Seats of 
23 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 6 6 Churches 0 14 0 
U ee 016 0 1 £ Ô| Fine Elastic Carriage . eres cen ONES 
sin. by 7 in. white, planed and birt oa Superfine een Carriaggnge o 16 o 
wcenecese n Fine Pale Maple % o 16 o 
zin. by 7in. white, planed and o | Finest Pale Dorai Copa!!! o 18 o 
e n Extra Pale French Oil „ 18 
in. by 7 in. white, planed and uk oes Eggshell Flatting Varnish dean r o 18 o 
n ite Copal E name I 4 9 
in. inch yellow matched and Extra Pale Paper „: o 12 0 
4 beaded or V-jointed boards or O © 18 6 | Best Japan Gold Size e Nene „ 8 
zin. by 7 in- do. a & om 8 6 Best Black Japan... 0 16 o 
2 in. by 7 in. white ~ rr th 8 * 6 Oak and Mahogany Stain ~ PE EEA NA o 9 5 
g in. 7 in. ° . Brunswic reese ae EN EEN Vas emp o 
22. at 6d. to od. per square less than 7-0. Berlin Black . 016 0 
Knotting ..--.s-.esssseeececccoecesosoeceoeee o 10 0 
French and Brush Polis “a Sie: G 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered. 


sar nd ese per 70 
8. d. 8. de ; 
-Folled oists,ordinary sections 6 5 9 7 5 9 TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
nd Girders  » A n NOTE. The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
Angles, Tees nels, ordi- oe ae ON and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
Flitch Plates s... -eerie e ichions 8s 0 815 © are Lawn undertake to return rejected communi- 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 6 | cations. 
including ordinary patterns . . 7 7 4 Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journais are NO 
DESIRED. _ , ; 
METALS. All communications must be authenticated by the name 
Per ton, in London | and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
20 sd £ . d. No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
— Bars 715 O 8 5 o. We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, g giving addresses. ; 8 
merchant quality . ; 850o ‘Reg 6 Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
Staffordshire Marked „ J010 0 Se oat iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
Mild Steel Bars 9 oo 9 10 0 27 the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis 
Hoop Iron basis prices 2 5 % 910 0 factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
— < galvanised......-- ss 30 0.0 „ a 18 does not necessarily pet A 3 sál 
* And upwards, accordin ý communications regarding li an i 
Sheet Back.— anne matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
Ordinary sizes to 20 . 10 00 = = * relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
„ to a4 . 11 % * * * matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
— PT) 2 24 F. Nee eee 1 10 . >e « | ot to the Editor. 


and Capstone · road for the Corporation. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Bournemouth: 


foundations, &c., Al 


McWilliam & Son ... 


CARDIFF.—For the erection of 
Docks, for Messrs. J. Rose & 
architect, 31, High-street, Card 


tect: 
G. Beard .... £2,397 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
Mr. 


LONDON.—For additions to r Laurie - 


Council :— 


LONDON. — For alterations 
Doughty-street, 
ames Neale, 


.C. :— 
H. J. Toms . 41,398 15 3 
Worsley & Co. 


Council's wharf, Putney Embankment, for 
Council. Mr. P. Dodd, Borough Surveyor, 
41, High-street, Wandsworth, S.W. :— 


worth Borough 


TENDERS. 


27 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 


” and must reach 


N.B.—We cannot 


ot publish announce- 
ount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 


rool, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. } 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ate, S.W. 


ACTON.—For the erection of the South Acton (Boys- 
Board School, for the School Board for Acton, W. M 
Edward Monson & Sons, Architects to the Board 
a Vale, W., and 22, Buckingham-street, 


Anne's- 


essrs. 


Adelphi, 


Quantities by Mr. F. T. W. Miller, 9, Queen 


W. G. Dickens .... £16,670 | Speechl & Smith. . £13,709 
Patman & Fother- Chas. Brightman . 13,660 
ingham,......... 14,900 | Lawrence & Son . . 139494 
Godson & Sons 14,665 | Walter Wallis . 13,450 
Geo. Gray ......+6 34,639 gy aL ape 13.384 
Barker & Co., Ltd. 14,559 | R. L. Tonge ..-.-- . 13,300 
Dangerlee & Sons .. 14,287 Treasure & Son. 1 3,248 
Foster Bros. ...... 14,266 | Hunt & Son. — 121735 
W. J.Renshaw.... 13997 W. Blackburn, 
Spencer Santo & Co. 13,985; Elliott - road, Chis- 

F. & E. Davey .... 13,984 wick . 132,436 
Appleby & Sons.... 13,920 | Mark G. King ss.» 132,174 
{Architect’s estimate, £ 3 
t Accepted subject to the approval of the Board of 
Education. 

———5 

BOURNE MOUTH. For making St. Leonard's· road 


Mr. F. W. Lacey, 


St. Leonard’s- Capstone- 
road. road. 

W. P. Saunders £508 7 2 £688 o o 

M. OE siniese a SS 463 18 9 

8 chara e en 387 3 7 427 13 I 

rounds ewtown 359115 4 427 7 5 
H. C. Brixey, New- 
town, one, 

Dorset e S07 a 386 5 0 


228 


Co. 


o oO 


p 


Walter Lake, architect, Regent - 


Yarmouth :— 
Carter & Wright.. £1,006 o | F. Cockrell...... 


938 o 
A. E. Bond 


Yarmouth* 


New Cross-road, for the ptford 


a warehouse 
Mr. E. G. C. Down, 
iff. Quantities by archi- 


Smith Bros 


oj A. E. Bona 
80 o | Moore & Sons,Great 
o 


BOURNEMOUTH.—For the construction of bridge 
um Chine, for the Town L 


Mr. = W. Lacey, C.E., Borough Engineer, Bourne- 
mouth: 

W. Hare £297 | Hoare & Sons, Wharf. 
Jenkins & Sons, Lid. 294 road, emouth* £209 


Bute 


Evans & Bros. £1,950 o 0 


D. Davies. 2,395 © o| Turner & Sons 1,948 0 o 
Lattey & Co.. 2,315 0 OA. W. Cadwal- 
S. Wood. 2,072 o o] lader . . 1, % o o 
W. T. * N 2,050 o o| Knox & Wells, 
Thomas & Co. 2,049 13 10 Bangar- 
Symonds & Co. 1,999 O © street“. 1,888 0 o 


—For the erection of a home 
for girls, The Hollies, Gorleston, for tbe Union Guardians. 
street, Great 


. $872 10 


805 o 
. 799 o 


787 0 


Borough 


A. Wilson, 4, Vulcan-road, Brockley..£164 19 8 


W.C., for Colonel 


1,210 O 0 


and additions at 54, 
S. Sanderson. > 
S. A., architect, 10, Bloomsbury-square, 


| Smith & Norris“ £1,097 18 0 


LONDON.—For the new police-court and station at 


LON DON.—For the erection 


1 Google 


Patman & Fothering- 


Bermondsey. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, Surveyor to the 
Metropolitan Police, architect. Quantities by Messrs. 
Thurgood, Son, & Chidgey :— 
Spencer, to, & EUA ˙*˙² sss £42,000 
COs sie pacerees £44,942 | G. Parker 42,000 
Foster & Dicksee .. 43,887 | Grover & Son. . 41,773 
Howell J. Williams 43,487 Cubitt & Co. . . 41,400 
Lascelles & Co 42,868 | Higgs & Hill 41,244 
Allen & Sons 42,867 | Holloway Bros..... 41,089 
Martin, Wells, & Co. 42,703 Killby & Gayford.. 40,933 
Clarke & Bracey .. 42,624 Lawrence & Son .. 40,380 
H. & F. Higgs. . 42,482 | Mowlem & Co.. 39,446 


lof premises, Iſor “Messrs. 
W. Mead & Co., Ltd., at North Wharf - road, Paddington. 
Messrs. Thomas & Thomas, 


architects, 191, Edgware- 
road, W.:— 
Gould & Brand. £1,125 


Godson & Sons. . 1, 110 ham . ~e. t, 
Lawrence & Sons .. 1,109 | Bull & Esdaile. ~— 1,075 
Richards & Co.. . 1,089 | Nightingale & Co. 2 1,075 
Chessum & Son .. 1,038 
LoN DON. — For the erection of shop, &c., at the 
the Wands- 


A. Leather £460 © 0 London and 

R. A. Jewell .. 435 0 © County Builders C359 2 0 
Adamson & Sons 387 O 0 8 Bros. 351 7 3 
Parsons & Co... 387 o O W. R. illiams 350 0 0 
BR; Ball issii 378 o T. Pearce 220 0 0 
T. Grant 375 C J. Shelley 308 0 0 
S. Dockerill.... 368 o oj K. Mills, Brent- 

W. Coates. . 367 10 o ford®......+- 259 0 O 

[See also nexl page. 
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LONDON.— For electric lighting to the receiving 
wards, &c., at the infirmary, St. John’s Hill, S.W 


; 8 Elmore Green, Bloxwich, ſor the School Boa 


THE BUILDER. [JAN. 3, 1903. 
WALSALL.—For the erection of schools and cookery THE B ATH, STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


Messrs. Lansdell & Harrison, architects, 66, Basinghall- | M E ae architect, Bridge- -street, Meee i FOR ALL 19 795 A 95 KINDS Gr 
5 e ee, eee ati 6 BATH STONE. 
TCC. wa „ A, Tyner .. 41098 0 FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofin 
Benham & Sons, London Electrical OPKINS esse 25280 o P. Re eke 4109 8 g» p gs 
Lid... 716 o o| Engineer, Lid. 437 © o F. H. Jene, sreci . 125 W H. Gibbs nae 355 > and Preserving Building Materials. 
ackson Bros... 670 10 3| Wenham & Jones ’ Mall ' 
: Waters, Ltd o of C. Griffiths... . 4,300 0 J. Mallen ...... 1990 o 
pelle go 592 10 5 . 1 Tine j 3 56 T. Tildesley ... wees 4269 08. Wooton, Blox- 8225 HAM HILL STONE. 
5 583 9 o souino AA istance ae 45245 0 WIC“) 3795 DOULTING STONE. 
Gra iddle 580 o 0 cal Installation : 
Tamplin & and 1. ius TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
Makovski, Ltd. 563 13 8| _ Co., 424 14 0 ; (iacorporating the Ham Hill Store Co. and C. Trask & 
. Meee, ee e M7 $ 2 orgs RUTEDER, ahd Went ppt DIRECT Šon, The Doulting, Stone Co} 
9 es 494 16 0 Ward Bee os 35 te z from th of 155. per ampum iga numbers) PREPAID. To a ants of Chief Office: Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Dist. Electric Bakewell & Co. 348 38 ke gare ee Rennan: (payable. to J. MO RCAN) Somerset. 
Light & Power Coleby & 9 0 5 325 0 o dune be . to the publisher of “THE BUILDERS London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
Co., Ltd. .... 48 Mark Y Wied oft 321 o o ne-street 1 
Dawson e Reyer Co, 5 SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 6, Craven-street, Strand. 
Ltd. 80 o o arrow-roa paying at the Publishing ce 19s, per annum (52 
J. A. Henderson 465 10 0 . 299 © o numbers) or 48. gd. A quarter (13 numbers) can ensure Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava. 
er 


MIDDLESBROUGH. —For the erection of stable and 
cart-shed, Albert Park, for the Cor tion. Mr. Frank 


Baker, CE., Municipal-buildings, Middlesbrough :— 
B, Crisp „ 3 4261 2 9 
Allison ae 3 err ree aso o oO 

Newby & Coo 237 o 0 
Vinter & Dae, 2 9 225 O O 
W. Thompson, Middlesbrough* cose 218 4 0 


NORTH CRAY.—For rebuilding stables destroyed by 
fire at Woollot Hall, North Cray, Kent, for Mr. Ronald 
Keep. r. Ernest . Abbott, architect, 6, Warwick- 
court, Gray's Inn, W. C. Quantities by Mr. A. Johnson, 
34, Imperial-buildings, Ludgate Circus, E. C. 


H. Dunn ....£1,150 o of W. H. Smith .. £902 o o 
Stebbing & W. Mark 844 10 8 
Pannett . 942 18 6 


SHENLEY HILL (Hertfordshire). — For alterations 
and additions at Shenley Hill House, for Mr. F. W. R. 
Hore. Mr. James Neale, F.S.A., architect, 10, Blooms- 
buy Sauer W. C.: — 


rossley & Son, Bromley- e 42,074 o 
For Engine and Electric Light Installation. 
Buchanan & Curwen........ccsecccsee .. 4650 o 
e 8 635 0 
. E. Zimdars, London“. 599 19 


eee Ae . For the erection of krooh for 
e Governors Carre’s Grammar School. Mr. Je esse 
Clare. architect, Sleaford :— 


Pattinson & Sons £2,553 0 J. J. Banks 42,005 1 
& Clay se S Maxey & alas 
Guttridge ...... 7198) 8 G Sleaford* 1,948 o 
Pattinson 2,191 Parkes & Son 1,929 o 


STOWMARRET.— For rebuilding business prem 
for the Co-operative Society. Mr. P. Turner, ache 


tect, Stowmarket and Westminster, S. 


William Murray. . £3,398 | Scales & Robins, Cam- 
Ernest West........ 3, 053 bridges 7,985 
Parkington & Son 2,990 | A. Plummer 2,35 


[Architect's estimate, £2,937) 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.—Warwtck Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


SATIMATEA GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING, 


:' Penrhyn - Bangor, 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE 
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School Planning. 


HE history of 
school planning 
in England may 
be divided into 
three epochs. 
The first is that 
ot the dark ages, 
which in our 
schools only ter- 
minated some 
twenty years ago. The medieval plan was 
of the simplest, and survives in many an old 
grammar school to this day; among others, 
in Shakespeare’s school at Stratford-on-Avon. 
The school is simply one large room—the 
headmaster on a throne at one end; the 
second master, his 226. d- vis, at the other; 
ushers at intervals. This is in the main the 
plan of Doncaster Grammar School as rebuilt 
under the influence of the late Dr. Vaughan, 
when Vicar of Doncaster, and of Bristol 
Grammar School, where the plan was, we 
believe, laid down by the headmaster, Dr. 
Caldecott. 

The second period is that of the school 
with classrooms planned unscientifically ; 
Gesigned to provide what was thought an 
artistic elevation—that, we need hardly say, 
was nearly always Gothic; inconvenient, 
dark, ill-ventilated, insanitary, and expensive. 
This period has not yet closed. 

A third period, however, has commenced— 
it is that of scientific planning; an outward 
and visible sign of it is Mr. Clay's large 
book.* It embraces schools of two definite 
types, with vertebrate plans, conditioned by 
the different educational systems of England 
and the Continent; that of the Continent 
producing a school of the strict corridor type, 
its hall mainly an odjet de luxe, quite small; 
making no show externally; rarely used. 
This is the normal type of the great day 
schools of France, Germany, and Scandinavia. 
The second is the central hall ór hall- 


Modern School Buildings: Elementary and Se- 

.” Beiúg a treatise on the planning, arrangement, 

and fitting of day and boarding schools. By Felix Clay, 

B.A., Architect. With nearly 400 illustrations, including 
plans of eighty-five schcols, London: Batsford. 1902. 


passage type, as recently developed in our 
own country, where the hall is in constant 
use every day of the year. 

There is besides a hybrid type of plan ; an 
attempt to combine the central hall with the 
corridors, which the central hall was intended 
to supersede. It is the hall-passage type 
but half accepted, a weak and feeble com- 
promise not destined to endure, and so we 
may dismiss it without further mention. Of 
the other two, the corridor type of school may 
also be dismissed. It is no doubt the most 
convenient and least expensive, where, as in 
Germany, each class is an entirely indepen- 
dent school for twelve whole months ata 
stretch. We fortunately have a much more 
elastic type of organisation than this in our 
secondary schools, and require a complex 
system of classrooms for which the entirely 
regular and symmetrical plan of the Conti- 
nental school does not and cannot provide. 

Our Central Hall plan comes without 
doubt from the elementary schools. It is 
even said to have been more or Jess of an 
accident originally. An elementary school 
happened to have been built in the form of 
a quadrangle. Later, it suggested itself that 
the inner court thus formed should be roofed 
over, There was the central hall plan 
at once, The next step is seen in a well- 
known school in Stepney, the Ben Jonson 
School, built in 1872, by Protessor Roger 
Smith, for the London School Board. It was 
born before its time. Its plan was con- 
demned by the School Board and the School 
Board’s Architect; and the hands of the 
architectural clock were put back. The 
next—and a very important—step was taken 
by Mr. E. C. Robins, who built the great 
Grammar School at Bedford, with a vast 
central hall and classrooms, three stories 
high. Since then the future of the central 
hall type is assured. The London School 
Board and its Architect recanted ; and the 
Educational Department threw all its influ- 
ence into the scale to promote its adoption ; 
even going so far as to bribe school authori- 
ties to provide a central hall by offering an 
additional allowance for the purpose of 15s. 
per square foot. 


It is, indeed, only right to say that the 
influence of the Educational Department on 
school planning was from the first of the 
most progressive and enlightened character + 
it had the services of able experts, and 
adopted their recommendations. It is only 
necessary to compare the compact planning 
of the Dewsbury Grammar School (page 
181 in Mr. Clay’s book), or the Wimble- 
don High School for Girls (page 190) 
with the amorphous dispositions of such 
a plan as that which faces page 193, to see 
at a glance how greatly the advantage is. 
on the side of the former. This is not a 
pious opinion merely, but is borne out by 
the experience of those whose judgment is 
final; those who have used the schools; 
headmasters and head - mistresses. Dr. 
Philpotts, of Bedford, “ spoke warmly in 
favour of the general scheme and arrange- 
ment of the building. Standing on the 
platform at the end of the great hall, prac- 
tically the entire school is under his eye ; 
the building is extraordinarily compact, and 
any point in it can be reached in a few 
minutes.” The High School for Girls at 
Sheffield “has been found extremely con- 
venient and well adapted for its purpose.” 
In the Wimbledon High School for Girls, 
“ the ease of supervision and the compact- 
ness of the building are highly spoken 
of; and from an economical point 
of view the superiority is marked,” Nor 
is the economy of money all. It was 
found recently at a very large school sof 
built on the central hall principle, that 
prayers occupied five minutes; but that it 
took twenty minutes to get the pupils into 
and out of the hall. The school hours per 
week were twenty-four ; it follows that every 
week one twelfth of the time available for 
lessons was lost in assembling for prayers ; 
to say nothing of waste of time and 
confusion at every change of lessons in 
passing to and from distant classrooms. It 
has been objected to the plan that when 
the hall is used for examinations it is dis- 
tracting to have pupils passing round it. 
But surely it should not pass the wit of 
architects to erect iron uprights and bars 
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carrying curtains, which at ordinary times 
would be looped up, but which would be 
drawn together to screen off the central 
area of the hall when needed as a 
sanctuary for an examination. Indeed, in 
some of the halls the uprights are already 
provided in the form of colonnades 
running round three or four sides of the 
hall and carrying galleries—e.g. Bedford 
Grammar School (page 177). 

The scope of Mr. Clay’s book is wide. 
He deals with secondary day schools, train- 
ing colleges, boarding houses, elementary 
schools, higher elementary schools, school 
hygiene, science laboratories, gymnasiums, 
infirmaries, and al] the numerous appur- 
tenances to that complex organism, the 
modern secondary school. To the planning 
of elementary and technical schools he 
rightly gives less space. They have been 
treated already by Mr. Robson and Mr. 
Robins. For the former, moreover, there 
are the admirable rules issued yearly by the 
Board of Education for the planning and 
fitting of public elementary schools. In 
secondary schools he has the luck, rare 
nowadays for an author, to have struck 
virgin soil. His book is the first, as it is 
likely to remain for some time the leading 


work, on the architectural requirements of 


secondary education, For the first time 
school architecture is brought into line with 
that of hospitals, infirmaries, and asylums. 
In Mr. Clay’s hands, another highly 
‘specialised sub-genus of architecture is 
created; and in architecture, as in every 
branch of science, specialisation connotes 
progress, 

Let us turn to his method of work. He 
begins by assuming that the object of a 
building is to enable those who use it to do 
their work with the greatest efficiency and 
with the least expenditure of time, temper, 
energy, and money. Then he goes on to con- 
Sider what secondary education is; what are 
its aims and ideals; how far the architect 
can help or hinder them. In the days of old 
the plan of a building used to be adapted to 
its external appearance. But listen to Mr. 
Clay’s doctrine: “What we have to con- 
sider is the adaptation of the plan to the 
Organisation of the school, and how far it 
assists to make the working of it efficient, 
easy and economical; how much the wear 
and tear is reduced for the head master or 
mistress ; how much time is saved or wasted 
by classes changing their room and by the 
principal in going his rounds. To what 
extent or with how little trouble he can 
know what is going on in any particular 
place, or supervise the school during general 
movements; whether elaborate sets of stair- 
case, corridor, or cloakroom rules are 
necessary to prevent disturbance or crush- 
ing or petty larceny ; fruitful opportunities 
for which are provided by ill - designed 
‘corners, awkwardly situated doors, or narrow 
and dark places. The ideal plan arranges 
matters in such a way that all parts are so 
well lit and so easily supervised that there 
ads no excuse for disorder and no need for 
rules.” Truly another Daniel come to judg- 
ment! And after discussing planning gene- 
rally, he enters into “the question of the 
extent of the accommodation required; the 
uses and purposes of the different rooms; 
and the form, dimensions, and position that 
have been found best adapted to serve 
those purposes; since the plan of the whole 
school can scarcely be understood without 


a clear idea of the purposes which the 
various parts of it are intended to serve.” 
A more admirable statement there could 
not be of the subordination of plan to pur- 
pose; and recognition of that subordination 
characterises every page of the work, making 
it practical and valuable in the highest 
degree. 
comparatively little the author troubles him- 
self about the elevations of the building or 
those artistic considerations which used to 
be all important. 
is to remind us that the difference between 
a building devoid of all architectural fea- 


It is, indeed, amusing to see how 


Mr. Clay's highest flight 


tures and built of nothing but stock brick 


with slate roofs, and one in which attention 
had been given to style and material, is 
less than 5 per cent.; an estimate which 
is confirmed by an American architect. 


One has only to turn over the pages of 
the book at random to see how useful it will 


be, not only to architects, but to the gover- 


nors and clerks of every Educational Board 
in the kingdom. And as these Boards will 
be indefinitely multiplied under the new 
Education Act, it is calculated to be of the 
very greatest service in the erection of the 
new secondary schools which will no doubt 
soon spring up throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, as they did in Wales 
on the passing of the Welsh Intermediate 
Education Act. 

We may turn to examine some of Mr. 
Clay's recommendations in detail. As to 
sites, schools ought not to be located on 
“low-lying ground, or places ever liable to 
flood.” That ought to have been written 
before Warwick Grammar School was built 
close to the Avon. Wellington, on the other 
hand, is built on sand in the pine woods; 
Roedean on the high chalk cliffs of Sussex, 
facing south to the Channel; the new Welsh 
schools are placed well out of the towns 
on high ridges, open to every wind that 
blows, and with glorious panoramic views ; 
where also large playing fields are obtained 
cheap, ¢g., Carnarvon, Bangor, Barry. 
“Schools should not be built level to a 
noisy street to make an imposing appear- 
ance,” ¢.g., Coborn School for Girls on the 
Whitechapel-road ; where, with a tempera- 
ture of 80 deg. in the shade in July, it was 
necessary to keep every window closed in 
order that the answers of the pupils to the 
inspector's questions might be barely 
audible. ‘The best aspect for classrooms 
is from east to south-east”; and for the hall, 
therefore, when surrounded on three sides 
by classrooms, from west to north-west. 
Reading school consists ot a long range of 
classrooms with a corridor on the east. 
These classrooms are iutolerably hot in a 
summer afternoon ; all that was needed was 
to reverse the position of corridor and class- 
rooms. Again, nominal is not the same as 
real accommodation. “A building nominally 
capable of holding 300 can hardly be worked 
comfortably when there are many more 
than 200 pupils”; e.g., the well- planned 
Grammar School of Bedford has accommo- 
dation for 1,030; but 800 boys are quite as 
many as can conveniently be managed in the 
building. In St. Paul’s, West Kensington, the 
difference rises to a maximum. Winders, 
or elliptical staircases, should under no 
circumstances be allowed.” But a newel 
staircase has recently been built at Marl- 
borough, in a block of new classrooms. The 
valuable point is made that the size and 
shape of a classroom largely depends on 


the size and form of the desk employed, 
whether single, double, or compound” ; 
and that therefore the type of desk must 
be settled, not after the school is built, but 
before. The author does not give a well- 
known definition of a dual desk which, we 
believe, is attributed to Dr. Walker, of St. 
Paul's; we make him a present of it for 
his next edition. “It is a desk in which 
one boy cribs, and the other is cribbed 
from.” 

Mr. Clay suggests a classroom, 30 ft. 
by 20 ft., to accommodate thirty boys. 
It should be much more of an ob- 
long. Moreover, not much more than 
half of the floor space should be occu- 
pied by desks. A much better type is seen 
in the Dewsbury plans (page 180), There 
is no sweeter music to a head-master’s ear 
than the teachers cry, ‘Come up to the 
blackboard.” Mr. Clay assumes that the 
boys always remain at their desks. Black- 
board work cannot be done in that fashion. 
It is an intense relief too, and one physically 
all-important, that the boys should some- 
times stand. It is hard to have to sit through 
a half hour’s sermon ; how would Mr. Clay 
like to have to remain seated five hoursa 
day and every day? It is good enough for 
German boys (see plan of a Real Schule, 
page 198). Another weak point is that he 
does not emphasise the importance of 
Spacious gangways among the desks. 
Everything should be done to encourage 
the master to go among the boys; 
giving them individual attention, He 
is only too much tempted to stay on his 
throne, instead of exercising the unceasing 
individual supervision which is necessary to 
secure, for instance, in mathematics, good 
handwriting, neat working, the use of 
expeditious methods, precision, and accu- 
racy. His classroom also is much too low. 
He considers 13 ft. ample. It may be so for 
lighting purposes; certainly it is not for 
ventilation. Mr. Clay assumes, of course, 
perfect ventilation. That is where he goes 
wrong. Later on, when he treats of those 
subjects specifically, he admits that all 
systems of ventilation and heating are im- 
perfect. There should therefore be a large 
cubic space of air above the pupils’ heads, 
and if there are open fanlights high up in 
the wall, opposite the windows, the air can 
be changed above without bringing down 
draughts on the heads of the pupils below. 
It is to be regretted that the author has 
used his influence to diminish the cube ot 
the classroom, He is in direct contradiction 
with the two School Officers of Health 
whose opinions he quotes (page 88). All 
the rest of the building—the assembly- 
rooms, dining-hall, administrative block 
everything exists for the sake of the class- 
room. The architect very properly wishes 
to give us imposing halls, towers, and 
cupolas; but he must not get the bricks for 
them by cutting down the cube of the class- 
rooms, Compare the tiny classrooms on 
page 223 with the gigantic hall between 
them; see also plan on page 232, where 
note the wasteful corridors. The re- 
marks on windows are excellent. “No 
transoms or heavy mullions or broad 
window piers should be allowed”; but why 
not abolish piers altogether, and revive 
the continuous lights of a Norfolk fifteenth- 
century church, or of Hardwick Hall, or of 
a Cheshire half-timbered mansion? A con- 
tinuous blackboard all round the room is 
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rightly recommended; but the master will 
require a movable one as well. 

Cloakrooms should be dispensed with in 
boys schools, and golf lockers placed round 
the hall, as at the Mercers’ School in Holborn 
and Hull (page 154). A special section 
should be devoted to the methods necessary 
to minimise dust in boys’ schools. It is 
dust, not talking, that gives the masters the 
succession of bad throats which prevails 
every winter. Lighting should be calculated 
for the darkest days in winter. “ At Bir- 


easter is blowing. Should we consider a 
playshed hardly an absolute necessity? It 
would have been most beneficial to the 


he could have been turned into a boy for the 
time being, and at another time into a 
master—in the latter case he would have 
designed better classrooms. As boy, in the 
midday interval, he would have rushed to 
the urinals; but for the school of 100, Mr. 
Clay has provided only 6. What are the 
94 boys to do? Wait their turn in 


mingham in dark buildings the number of|queue, or give it up? So with the 
girls who were obliged to wear glasses closets. Mr. Clay provides 3; a good 
rose to 25 per cent. In a new school, well | many applicants will fail to obtain 


seats. Or there has been football in 
the playground; 100 boys ought to wash 
their hands; 93 will find themselves with- 
out a basin. Had he been a boy, he would 
have known that all these necessary opera- 
tions come on, for the most part, all at once. 
On another sanitary point Mr. Clay is not 
sound; he says that there should be little 
risk in having the closets attached to the 
main building.” Most certainly they should 
be completely detached; though they need 
not counterfeit the form of a Gothic chapter- 
house, as in one public school; a cynosure 
of wondering eyes, and the first object of 


inquiry on the part of the headmaster's 
visitors. 


lighted, the percentage fell to twelve.” 
The author points out clearly the defects 
of the Plenum system of ventilation. It 
is adopted in the new hospital at Birming- 
ham, where the windows are made not to 
open; the Birmingham people say that 
when they want to breathe fresh air they 
go round the wards of their hospital. Io 
summer, however, it seems ridiculous to 
keep the windows closed, and employ a man 
and a steam-ergine to pump in fresh air, 
when all that is necessary is to open the 
windows wide, top and bottom, and let the 
boys and girls live in it all day long. 

The subject ot laboratories is, at present, not 


author if, like the father in “Vice Versa, 


susceptible of final treatment. The methods 
of science teaching have not yet been stan- 
dardised, like those of classics and mathe- 
matics; every science master goes his own 
sweet way. But there is light and leading 
in important papers by Professor Armstrong 
aod Mr. Garnett and Principal Wells. 
Gymnasiums are treated inadequately; the 
author should have seen the gymna- 
siums in actual use in the secondary 
schools of Christiana and Stockholm. One 
great bluoder in this country has been 
to imagine that the gymnasium should 
be tall enough to hold a shipmast, as at 
Oxford and Harrow, the cost thereby being 
increased enormously. Reaily, what is 
wanted is a very long but low building, with 
not one long rope and long pole to climb, 
but ten short ropes and poles. Another 
valuable piece of apparatus is a long, hori- 


zontal ladder ; also a long row of suspended 


rings. On all these the exercises are sate, 


and they can be used by several pupils at 
once, Apparatus that can be used only by 
one pupil at a time is ill adapted for class 


instruction. Every gymnasium should have 
two divisions; in one should be placed the 
dangerous apparatus, such as the parallel 
bars and vaulting-horse, only to be used 
under supervision. Mr. Clay recommends 
that the gymnasium should be heated; it 
would be a poor instructor who could not 
keep his class warm without artificial aid. A 
pent-house roof on two or three sides of the 
Walls of the playgrourd forms an admirable 
and cheap gymnasium. One side of the square 
may be glazed for use in bad weather 
Children in elementary schools are to have 
a playshed. Excellent reasons for this are 
given on page 317; but on page 163 we 
read that it “can hardly be considered an 
absolute necessity in a (secondary) school.” 
The author, like every architect, whether he 
is composing books or buildings, should 
bind on his brow that great Christian 
maxim, “ Put yourself in his place.” Let us 
imagine—that is where Mr, Clay sometimes 
fails, he does not imagine enough—that we 
are boys. We come to school early for 
play, but it is bleak and wet, and a ror'- 


of boarding schools. 
rightly advised in condemning cubicles 
and in recommending a return to the open 


really an entirely new art. 


Space forbids to discuss the subject 


Mr. Clay has been 


dormitory. Boarding-school planning is 
Itis astonishing 
to see the elaboration and carefulness of the 
arrangements at the new schools at Roe- 
dean; a building, moreover, which is as 
handsome within and without as it is con- 
venient. Here, as in the case of the Ecole 
Monge at Paris, the course recommended by 
Mr. Clay has been followed; the school has 
been planned by the architect in consulta- 
tion with the head mistress. As he rightly 


says, the head master or mistress should 
always be appointed before, not after, a new 


school is built. 
It 


Belfast. 


the English secondary schools, and reported, 
we remember, little but barrenness in the 
land. 
the County Intermediate Schools of Wales. 
Since the passing of the Act some ten years 
ago the number of these Welsh grammar 
schools has increased enormously — from 
something like twenty to nearly one hundred, 
we believe. The latter schools are criticisms 


on, and improvements on, the earlier; they 


are well worthy of study. And the treat- 
ment of the dual school, which is the usual 
type, can only be studied in Wales. 

Mr. Clay has produced a work of real and 
lasting value. It reflects great credit on his 
industry, ability, and judgment, and will be 
of very great value in the millennium of 
Secondary Education, which is beginning, 
not too early, to dawn on the horizon. 

— 


WILLING'S “ PRESS GUIDE.“ - We have received 
from James Willing, jun., Lid. (125, Strand), a cop; 
of the thirteenth annual issue oi their excelles: 
“ Press Guide.” The work whichis published at Is., 
is well arranged in alphabetical order, and shows at 
a glance the name, address, &c., wanted of any news- 
paper, journal, &c., published in the United Kingdom. 


would have been well to illustrate 
the Ecole Monge; also the large Wes- 
leyan boarding school lately erected near 
Before designing the latter, the 
architect and the headmaster were sent 
by the governors on tour together round 


A more serious omission is that of 


THE LOAN EXHIBITION AT 
BURLINGTON HOUSE. 


Hs is a landscape year. The 
Academy have collected a number 
of fine landscapes, some of them 
well known but not on that 


account the less welcome, by the masters of 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
tury, together with examples of the work of 
some eminent recent landscape painters now 
deceased ; 
greatest interest as an illustration of various 
methods of landscape painting. Following 
their recently-adopted principle of illustrat- 
ing the works of one special artist, they have 
filled one room with pictures by Cuyp, in 
addition to two or three stray examples 
scattered about among the other works. 
Figure pictures of some importance are not 
wanting; but landscape is the prevailing 
element in the exhibition. 


and the collection is of the 


One result of the present exhibition will 


be to raise many people's estimate of the 
value of Richard Wilson. 
Scene” which stands as No.1 in the cata- 
logue, is a noble work, broad in style and 
rich in colour, and at first sight almost 
suggests the idea of being an early Turner, 
save that the colouring is warmer than is 


The “Lake 


usually the case in Turner’s early work. 
Gainsborough’s “ Market Gardener” (2), if 
it be a Gainsborough (which has been ques- 
tioned) would not add to the painter's repu- 
tation, On the other hand there are in the 
same room two De Wints, of unequal 
merit (3 and 5), of which the first, Land- 
scape with Rainbow,” is difficult to see 
owing to the glass and the dark tone 
of the picture ; but the second, called simply 
“Landscape,” is a truly grand picture— 
what may be called the monumental style of 
landscape-painting. There is hardly any- 
thing, it is true, of the real tone of Nature in 
it; it is Nature translated into the De Wint 
scheme of colour ; but that is the instructive 
part of it. For itillustrates splendidly the 
fact that half the interest of landscape painting 
lies not in Nature, but in the individuality of 
the artist and in his mode of interpreting 
Nature, The composition here is grand ; the 
colouring and the light are not really those 


of Nature, speaking absolutely; but 
relatively everything is in its place 
and in keeping; it is a supreme 


work of art, not imitating nature, but based 
upon nature. Between these two hangs 
Constable’s large and bold, but not alto- 
gether satisfactory painting, “The Opening 
of Waterloo Bridge” (4), very finely though 
perhaps rather theatrically composed, with 
a grand sky and a great look of spacious- 
ness about it, but losing something of its 
effect from the conventional treatment 
of the water, which one recognises as 
water from its position in the picture 
rather than from its treatment in detail. 
Gainsborough again does not come out 
well in No. 8, “Going to Market”; the 
trees are really abominable, a kind of 
conventional drawing-master’s trees; if this 
sort of meaningless scribble was actually 
accepted by Gainsborough’s contemporaries 
as representing trees, it shows how much 
further we have got in modern times in 
regard to the observation and representation 
of nature. A painter of the present day 
hardiy dare exhibit such tree-painting as 
this; he would certainly be condemned if 
he did. And Turners “Boats carrying out 
Anchors and Cables to Dutch Men-of-War ” 
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along with the powerful works in the Water- 
Colour room appear also some of the 
mannered and highly-finished landscapes of 
that former popular favourite Vicat Cole, 
whose works are here reduced to their proper 
level, and after the productions of Constable, 
Muller, and Linnell, and compared with some 
of the finest of the later landscapes in the 
water-colour room, give one almost the im- 
pression of chromo-lithographs, so tame and 
mechanical in effect are they. Perhaps one 
of the very finest things in this room is a 
broad and powerful landscape by Henry 
Moore, Glen Orchy” (130), showing that a 
great sea painter can also be a great land- 
scape-painter on occasion. This one picture 
is worth the whole roomful of Cuyps. 

Figure pictures are not very important this 
year, the strength of the exhibition being, 
intentionally, in landscape. We have how- 
ever Reynolds's well-known Mrs. Pelham” 
(69), and a portrait of the Countess of Powis 
(30) of which the colour was once very fine 
but has probably much faded; some fine 
portraits by Antonio More, Rubens, and 
Frank Hals, and Tintoretto's large and very 
uninteresting picture, from Hampton Court, 
“The Nine Muses in Olympus ” (57) : (should 
it not be “on Olympus 7), a picture 
which suggests that Tintoretto’s is another 
exaggerated reputation. It may be ques- 
tioned whether any of the ancient figure 
pictures exhibited are so powerful and 
so interesting as Etty's Sleeping Nymph 
and Satyrs” (114), which was to be seen 
a good many years ago at a former 
loan exhibition. The picture is coarse 
in subject and in the idea suggested, 
but it is unquestionably the strongest thing 
Etty ever did; and it is noticeable that it 
was his diploma picture, the artist not 
having adopted what seems to be the modern 
practice with a “ diploma picture,” of putting 
off on the Academy some small and un- 
important work not likely to be of sale- 
able value! In view of its subject, 
indeed, the “Nymph and Satyrs” was not 
likely to be very saleable to the English 
public; but at all events the painter put his 
best into it, as the testimony of his claim to 
academical honours. 

The collection of illustrations of the 
excavations at Knossos, which occupies one 
room, we will speak of separately, as it 
stands on eatirely different ground from the 
rest of the exhibition. 


. rome emcee 


NOTES. 


. WE would commend to the 
Ondine: attention of our readers a very 
interesting paper by the Hon. 

Vicary Gibbs, M.P., read before the United 
Property Owners’ and Ratepayers’ Associa- 
tion of Great Britain, and published by the 
Industrial Freedom League, on the subject 
of municipal trading. Mr. Gibbs fears his 
views, which are opposed to the extension 
of commercial enterprise on the part of Cor- 
porations, are not in accordance with the 
trend of modern opinion, but we trust he is 
mistaken in this, and that the real fact is, 
as was stated by Sir Edward Clarke in his 
recent speech before the Municipal Society, 
that public interest has not at present been 
aroused in this all important question. 
Many of the principal objections to an ex- 
tension of this system, which appear in the 
paper under discussion, were pointed out 
briefly by us in these pages in our “ Notes ” 


desirable in anything which is to claim to be 
a picture. Such works as this, after all, are 
great not so much because of the sketchiness 
as in spite of it. Linnell's great and, in his 
own lifetime unrecognised genius, is seen at 
its best in Gallery V. in his extraordinarily 
powerful picture Storm in Harvest” (109), 
a picture which always seems to remind one 
of the “storm” in Beethoven's “Pastoral 
Symphony” ; both the colour-painting and the 
tone-painting are characterised by that effect 
of terror which accompanies a thunderstorm 
of the first order. But Linnell’s art 
is shown as perfectly, though in a very 
different way, in his exquisite little 
picture of Hampstead Heath (112); what 
an instructive contrast, too, is this bit of 
genuine nature to de Loutherbourg’s piece of 
sheer scene-painting (111) next to it. A 
perfect little landscape, too, is David Cox's 
“The Thames at Purfleet” (106), so simple 
in composition, yet so artistically complete. 
De Loutherbourg’s scenic proclivities are 
seen again in “A Wreck” (124), with its 
cloth or pasteboard waves; though 
even these are better than the sea 
in Callcott's large painting called 
“Dutch Fishing Boats” (119). It seems 
almost inconceivable in the present 
day, that Academician painters of reputation 
should have thought, or pretended to think, 
and have been able to persuade their 
admirers, that the sea ever looked or behaved 
like that. But it is good to see this kind of 
thing sometimes, if only to realise how far 
superior are our modern English painters to 
their predecessors in truth of representa- 
tion, in some classes of subject at all 
events. 

The collection of works by Cuyp in 
Gallery IV. serves to show, what one knew 
already, that a little of Cuyp goes a long way. 
In his landscapes Cuyp had but one effect, 
and that an artificial one, which he repeats 
again and again till one is weary of it. His 
reputation was to a great extent an exag- 
gerated and factitious one, accepted from 
habit in days when people thought less 
about the objects of painting than they do 
now; and this collection of a number of his 
works only brings out his inherent weakness 
as a landscape painter. The one exception 
is the river scene, View on the Maas” (92), 
with the lazy-looking craft becalmed— 


(12; exhibited in 1804) is another work 
which tends to flatter our convictions 
in regard to modern art; a bad 
sea, and bad shipping, not so much 
redeemed as in some other instances bya 
breadth and truth of atmospheric effect. 
Constable is further represented in this 
room by the Academy’s well-known picture 
“The Lock” (8) and by a slightly different 
version (9) belonging to Sir C. Tennant; 
also by the Dedham picture with the leaping 
horse, (14) likewise the property of the 
Royal Academy. Cotman’s coast picture 
(18) called “St. Malo” (on what authority 
we know not) is a fine work in a some- 
what conventional way, but one cannot 
help thinking that the effect of the yellowish 
toned church tower and other buildings 
silhouetted against a mass of dark cloud 
is arather cheap one, somewhat savouring 
of scene-painting effect. 

Cotman comes out better in Gallery II., 
in his really fine picture “ Heath Scene” 
(36), which at first sight suggests Crome, but 
is more powerful in its opposition of light 
and dark than Crome generally was. It may 
be questioned whether Crome has not been 
over-rated; his effects (or his effect, one 
might almost say) were limited and much 
repeated; and his Mousehold Heath (24) 
in this room, with waggon and horses, is a 
very crude affair, His small landscape (19), 
which one would not at first sight attribute 
to him, shows him in another and rare mood, 
and is a fine little work. It is a curious con- 
trast to turn from the Cromes and Cotmans, 
with their severe style and limited range of 
colour, to such a thing as the late Turner, 
% Modern Italy” (23), belonging to the Cor- 
poration of Glasgow, unreal but beautiful 
in effect, and a glitter of light and colour. 
His “Harlech” (29) is equally beautiful in 
its way, and a comparison of the two shows 
in a striking manner the distance which 
Turner had traversed in his art during the 
nineteen years which separate the two 
works. Among the pictures in this room 
no one should overlook the small one by 
De Wint hung in a corner—" Old Houses, 
Lincoln ” (39), a thing entirely different from 
what we usually associate with this artist’s 
name, but an exceptionally powerful example 
of the picturesque treatment of old buildings 
in art. Bonington’s two pictures in this 
room (20 and 40) are interesting as examples 
of a conventional mode of dressing up a 
scene with faint silvery distances and 
adroitly contrived lights on the foreground 
figures; it is a cooked effect, but so delicately 
and charmingly done that one is tempted to 
forget its artificial character. 

In the large gallery is what is perhaps 
Constable's greatest work, the “Salisbury 
Cathedral ” (72), now called“ The Rainbow.” 
As with the De Wint in Gallery I., so with 
this (though in a very different way), we 
cannot really say that Nature looks like this ; 
the effect is somewhat forced; but it is 
Constable’s method of treating Nature, and 
itisin his genius, not in the scene itself, that 
the powerful effect really lies. The same 
may be said of Muller's wonderful bravura 
sketch on a great scale—for that is what it 
really is—" Eel-bucks at Goring” (115); the 
one which he said was “Left as a sketch 
for some fool to finisk and ruin.“ As such it 
is a wonderful performance, but it may be 
questioned whether both Muller and 
his friend Constable do not sometimes 
leave one with the impression that a little 
more definition of foreground objects is 


“ Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea—” 


as Crabbe expresses it in one of his best 
lines. This work represents the best that 
Cuyp could do, and is far superior to the 
landscapes. 

In the water-colour room (so distinguished 
in the Catalogue, though not at present 
devoted to water-colours) is a collection of 
works of deceased English landscape and 
sea painters of more recent date, which is 
one of the most interesting departments of 
the exhibition. Here we have some of the 
finest of Henry Moore’s sea-pieces; some of 
Brett’s—not however any one of his most 
important works, unless perhaps we count 
the Norman Archipelago” (127) as such; 
the best bit of painting by him is perhaps 
the foreground in “ The Rivals” (147) in the 
Black and White Room; and a considerable 
collection of the works of the late Mr. Corbet, 
which run rather into one line of effect, 
but indicate that he would have become an 
important figure among English landscape 
painters had he lived to develop his art 
further, The Black and White room con- 
tains a number of his smaller studies. And 
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with the answer given by the Attorney- 
General in Parliament to a question put on 
the roth ult. by the Member for Holborn, 
deserves some attention. The Conference 
seem practically unanimously to have passed 
a resolution to the effect that some indepen- 
dent inquiry was imperatively called for as 
to the working of the Act before the system 
was more generally adopted, as the working 
of the Act where it has been experimentally 
put in torce has proved highly unsatisfac- 
tory, and has added seriously to the diffi- 
culty, expense, risk, and delay in transferring 
such property. The answer of the Attorney- 
General to the question as to whether such 
an inquiry would be granted by the Govern- 
ment hardly appears to us satisfactory, con- 
sidering the importance of the subject. In 
saying the Government does not consider the 
proper time has arrived for any such inquiry, 
the Attorney-General does not deny that 
grounds for complaint exist, although he finds 
time to take such technical points as that the 
system of compulsory registration has not 
been in full force in London longer than 
since July last, and that the conference was 
not convened by the Corporation but by the 
Law and City Courts Committee. Two 
things seem abundantly clear, first that the 
conference, however summoned, was an 
extremely influential and representative 
one; and, secondly, that if the abuses it 
protests against have shown themselves 
where the Act has been adopted partially, 
and in small areas, they are hardly likely to 
diminish merely by an extended or con- 
tinued application of the Act. The Attorney- 
General himself points out that first regis- 
trations must involve expense and trouble, 
whereas some time must elapse before the 
benefits can be realised, and this seems to 
us only a most powerful argument for taking 
every precaution that the present holders ot 
real property should have no increased 
burden unnecessarily laid upon them. It 
also would appear that the very benefit of 
only adopting this measure experimentally 
in small areas will be lost if any revision in 
the early stages is to be refused. The 
Government are introducing facilities for 
registering absolute titles, and possibly are 
giving the whole matter more attention than 
the answer of the Attorney-General would 
lead the public to expect. 


on this subject on September 20 and 
December 13, and in a “Note” on the in- 
crease of local taxation, which appeared on 
August 23, and we need not here recapitu- 
late them. Mr. Gibbs deals with the 
whole subject in a very liberal spirit, with 
which we are in entire accord; he admits 
certain forms of enterprise are proper sub- 
jects for municipal management, and that no 
hard-and-fast line can be drawn, but the 
particular requirements and circumstances 
of each case must be regarded. He, how- 
ever, lays down certain general principles by 
which the proper sphere of municipal enter- 
prise may be determined, which may be 
summarised thus :—The product dealt in 
should tend to the direct advantage of the 
whole body of the ratepayers; the under- 
taking should be simple of conduct and not 
speculative, or one subject to rapid develop- 
ment or frequent change, and should, more- 
over, be one not such as to be readily 
undertaken by individual enterprise ; and he 
instances sewage works as a good example 
of legitimate municipal enterprise. When 
Mr. Gibbs, however, enumerates the advan- 
tages of municipal enterprise, we join issue 
with him on one head, for he asserts the 
consumer can more easily make his com- 
plaints known and obtain redress from the 
public authority than from the individual. 
We should submit this was opposed to all 
experience, and, moreover, we have in 
former papers pointed out that as the 
law at present stands Municipal Authori- 
ties enjoy certain advantages in liti- 
gation by virtue of the Public Authorities 
Protection Act, 1893, which the Legislation 
can never have intended to give them in 
their character of purely trading companies. 
Mr. Gibbs deals in an instructive manner 
with Municipal Finance, and in especial 
takes exception to the system of borrowing 
by short bills, which he points out may be 
the cause of national danger in a time of 
financial crisis. His remarks on Municipal 
Housebuilding are of very great interest. 
He points out that this is a field in which 
municipalities can neither work so effec- 
tively nor economically as private indi- 
viduals. Not only are they compelled to 
write down the value of their land, thus 
throwing an increased burden on the rates, 
but even then they are unable to offer house 
accommodation to the class they wish to 
accommodate at rents within their means, 
and they have at the same time paralysed 
private enterprise and the work of such 
useful bodies as the Peabody Fund, both by 
their competition and by the restrictive by- 
laws they delight in. Whatever may be said, 
however, on this point, we think there cannot 
be two opinions on the anomaly which Mr. 
Gibbs most humorously points out of the 
controlling body, whose proper functions 
are to control and inspect, entering into 
competition with those subject to their 
powers. The paper requires to be read to 
be properly appreciated, and we think it 
cannot fail to direct public attention to a 
subject which has been allowed to remain 
too long in the background. 


fed with settled sewage, does not choke, 
and its purifying power improves for some 
time ; (4) coke of suitable quality does not 
disintegrate during use; (5) the effluent from 
coke-beds fed with settled sewage " satis- 
factorily supports the respiration of fish,” 
and “can never become offensive; (6) the 
use of chemicals is quite unnecessary. Of 
course these conclusions are based on 
experiments with London sewage, but the 
Report contains information from various 
towns where bacterial treatment has been 
tried, and Dr, Clowes states that, after 
careful consideration of this information, he 
is convinced that the process has been 
uniformly successful when the necessary 
plant has been “reasonably and properly.” 
constructed and worked. As the result of 
his investigations, Dr. Clowes recommends 
that the bacterial treatment of London 
sewage be commenced without delay. 


The Passenger IHE County Council has lodged 
Trafic on the a Bill by which it seeks to 
Thames. obtain powers to acquire the 
piers and landing-stages on the Thames 
from the Thames Conservancy, and to pur- 
chase the undertaking of the Greenwich 
Pier Co., and to maintain a service of 
steamers on the river, the estimated ex- 
penditure being 328,000. Last year the 
river was closed to the public, the Thames 
Steamboat Co. alleging that the County 
Council, by their attitude, had made it 
impossible for the company to continue its 
service, and we then had occasion to deplore 
the loss of this valuable “ highway ” through 
the busiest portion of a city which was 
at that very time suffering from the conges- 
tion of traffic in its principal thoroughfares. 
Without entering in any way into the con- 
troversy between the Council and the 
company, or inquiring whether those 
charges made by the company were sub- 
stantiated, it appears to us as matters now 
stand that the steamboat service on the 
Thames is one of the very few undertakings 
which it is to the public advantage a munici- 
pal body should conduct. There is only 
one river, and therefore in organising and 
conducting a steamboat service they are not 
competing with private enterprise in the same 
manner that they do in their tramway under- 
takings. Moreover, the tolls exacted by the 
Thames Conservancy have hitherto stood in 
the way of the traffic being successfully con- 
ducted by private enterprise, and it is only 
a public body such as the County Council 
which can obtain the necessary powers to 
do away with this monopoly. Last year, 
however, we believe it was asserted that the 
Council would require three years before a 
steamboat service could be established, and 
if this is the case, it is much to be regretted 
the Council could not see its way to assist- 
ing the private company to maintain some 
service during this period. Not only is the 
inconvenience to the public to be considered, 
but if the river is closed for traffic during so 
long a period, the traffic becomes diverted, 
and the institution of the service becomes 
more difficult and hazardous in itself, and is 
apt to cause more injury to private under- 
takings which have been called into exis- 
tence to carry passengers by other means 
who have been prevented from using the 
river. We trust the Council will now obtain 
the necessary powers, and institute its 
steamboat service with as little delay as 
possible. 


THE fourth report on the 

London Sewage bacterial treatment of sewage 
reatment. 

has recently been submitted 
to the London County Council by Dr. 
Clowes. We have long contended that 
the direct filtration of crude sewage is im- 
practicable, and the reports on the London 
experiments bear out our contention. The 
experiments are now concluded, and the 
report before us is the final record and 
summary. It bears emphatic testimony 
to the value of bacterial treatment, 
when this is carried out in two stages 
—namely, tank treatment followed by 
what is usually termed filtration. <As a 
result of the experiments, Dr. Clowes has 
arrived at six conclusions, which may be 
thus briefly summarised :— (1) Tank-treat- 
ment removes much of the solid matter from 
sewage, and this solid matter or sludge is 
reduced in amount by bacterial action “to a 
very considerable extent”; (2) coke-beds 
after long use have a sewage capacity of 
about 30 percent, of the whole space which 
has been filled with coke; (3) the coke- bed · 


st THE Report of the Delegates 
maaan of from the Borough of South 
Kensington who attended the 

Conference convened by the Corporation of 
the City of London to consider the working 
of the Land Transfer Act (1897), which has 
just been circulated, read in conjunction 
d 
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lease (forty-one years unexpired) and the 
freehold garden in the rear were sold for 
15, 500. at auction in November of last year. 
Four or five weeks ago a ſreehold estate 
of 93, 300 ít. superficial on the east side 
of Church - street, and with grounds 
abutting on Kensington Palace - gardens, 
was placed in the market; on that site, 
having an aggregate frontage ot 290 ft. 
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THE evidence given at the in- 
quest on the two unfortunate 
men who were killed by 
electric shock at the Fulham Baths em- 
phasises the dangers arising from electric 
supply in places where it is possible for 
people to make good electrical connexion 
with earth through water or damp floors. 
We have on several occasions pointed out 
the danger arising from this cause in damp 
cellars, where it is possible to touch a 
metal-cased meter which may accidentally 
have come in contact with one of the 
electric wires. The danger would not be 
so great if several of the Londoa supply 
companies regulated the pressures of their 
mains to earth better. The Board of 
Trade insist that the pressure of supply for 
lighting purposes must not be greater than 
250 volts. This, however, is very little use 
so long as it is possible to get shocks ot 300 
or even 400 volts between an electric fitting 
and a water pipe, for example. In our 
opinion the Board of Trade ought not to 
have allowed certain companies to supply 
at the higher pressures without insisting on 
a very radical alteration of their mains and 
a proper regulation [of their potentials to 


Electric 
Fatalities. 


town from the west. On the other hand 


earth, Going on adding to their already | Messrs. Trollope for 565,0004 The 
overburdened networks, and letting the | property, extending over 82 acres, 
insulation resistance take care of itself, can | comprises about 1,450 houses, blocks 


only lead to disaster. Under these 
circumstances it is not easy to design 
a system of electric wiring that will be 
absolutely safe in places with damp 
floors. Perhaps the best system would be 
to enclose the whole of the electric wiring 
in a continuous metal covering which could 
be efficiently connected to earth. We 
should have, however, to make very sure 
about the earth connexion, and so make it 
absolutely impossible for these connexions 
ever to get accidentally broken. It would 
still be quite possible to get shocks with 
badly insulating switches, and when re- 
placing glow lamps; but these, although 
Mopleasant, need not be dangerous if the 
lamps and switches are placed in suitable 
Positions. thus becomes one of the 
landlords of London. 
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1 and AN Order in Council has 
Peter, Regent- ratified a scheme or represen- 
square, N.W. tation made by the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners for extending the 
boundaries on the south-west side of the 
parish of St. Peter, St. Pancras. In 1851, a 
certain portion of the original St. Pancras 
parish was separately assigned as a district 
chapelry to the consecrated church tlien 
known as Regent square chapel. Under the 
provisions of the St. Pancras Ecclesiastical 
Regulation Act of 1868, and of a previous 
Act (19-20 Vic., c. 104), the chapel was named 
the Church of St. Peter, Regent-square ; by a 
later enactment the district chapelry has since 
become the parish of St. Peter, Regent-square. 
The church was erectedin pursuance of a local 
Act, I and 2 Geo. IV., c. 21, in 1825-6 for 1900 
Sittings at a cost of about 20.000/,, after 
plans and designs by W. & H. W. Inwood. 
The body of the fabric is constructed of 
white brick; it has a lofty hexastyle Ionic 
portico and angle-pediment of stone, and a 
Stone circular tower in two stages with 
engaged [onic and Composite columns, 
respectively. The site of the church had 
been a large pond which was purchased, 
with some adjoining land, with moneys 
raised upon the parochial rates. The hall, 


THE Office of Woods and 
Forests are preparing a scheme 
. for letting by tender some 
plots of ground at the southern, or Palace 
Green, end of Kensington Palace Gardens, 
for the erection of private residences similar 
to those already built there. The thorough- 
fare was laid out on the site of the Queen’s 
private road for the Commissioners by Sir 
James Pennethorne, in 1844-5. The gates 
at the north end, near the old Gravel Pits, 
were designed by Wyatt & Brandon. Nearly 
all of the houses along either side of the 
road were planned and designed by eminent 
architects, including No. 3, by Owen Jones 
(1845); No. 13, for many years the residence 
of the Earl and Countess of Harrington, by 
C. J. Richardson, in the Domestic Gothic 
mode, in 1852; Nos, 10 and 11, by the elder 
Smirke, in 1852-4; and Nos. 18 and 19, 
forming one block, with square towers, after 
the Italian style, by Sir Charles Barry; another 
house was designed for Mr. Blashfield by 
J. Finden and J. Hayter Lewis (1845): No. 
12A was built by the late Sir Morton Peto, 
Facing the Green, formerly the Moor, where 
stood Vanbrugh’s water-tower and, until 
1871, Henry VIII. 's conduit-house, is the 
house which Thackeray built, and mainly 
after his own plans, in 1861-2; the Crown 


Changes in 
Kensington. 


stand York House, once occupied by the 
Princess Sophia, daughter of George III.; 
and Maitland House, the last home in| Church, Eagle. 
England of Sir David Wilkie, and also the 
home of James Mill, the historian of India. 
The houses on the north side of High-street, 
between the ends of the Palace-gardens and 
Church-street, have recently been pulled 
down for a widening of the main thorough- 
fare, so that, as the south side has been 
gradually rebuilt during the past few years, 
we have now lost what formed an effective 
and pleasing old-world approach into the 


of flats and shops, yielding a total of annual 
ground-rents of 18,280/, (ranging from 10“. to 
1, 500. apiece), and, in the future, rack. rents 
computed at about 178,000/. per annum. It 
is anticipated that at no distant date, when 
the current leases have expired, other por- 
tions of the Kensington estate — including 
Edwardes-square with its unrivalled garden, 
and the terraces opposite the grounds of 
Holland House—will be cleared for rebuild- 
ing purposes. The story goes that Edwardes- 
Square was built by M. Changier at the time 
of the threatened invasion from F rance, as a 
kind of Palais Royal for his compatriots the 
officers of. Napoleon's army. We under- 
Stand that the purchaser of the property at 
and around Earl's Court is Lord Iveagh, who 
principal ground 
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mission-house, and clubrooms on the north 
side are by Sir Arthur Blomfield; the 
schools (1863) were designed by R. Lewis 
Roumieu. The area to be added to the 
parish of St. Peter forms an isolated portion 
of the parish of St. George, Bloomsbury, 
and is situated between Regent-square and 
the middle line of Hunter-street. 


THE Vicar of Eagle, in the 
parts of Kesteven, Lincoln- 
shire, asks for contributions 
towards the reparation of the parish church, 
which is falling into a ruined condition, A 
report upon the state of the fabric has been 
prepared by Mr. J. T. Lee, architect, who 
estimates that a sum of at least 1,800/, will 
be needed to rebuild the church, and at the 
same time to preserve all that remains of its 
ancient and interesting features. The church 
is remarkable as being one of the oldest of 
existing churches which formerly belonged 


All Saints’ 


f St. f lem. At 
the once rural district around Earl's Court te the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem 


has been covered with [houses within our 
time. The estate, of which Lord Kensing- 
ton is the ground landlord, was sold to a 
syndicate some days ago at; auction by 


Eagle Hall, an extra-parochial liberty 
adjoining the parish, is the site of a com- 
mandery of that Order, which afterwards 
served as their infirmary ; its revenues were 
valued at 144/ 18s, rod. per annum at 
the Dissolution. The manor gave the title 
of Bailiff of Eagle to the dignitary third in 
rank of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and that title is still retained in the lately 
revived Order, whose headquarters are at 
St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. King Stephen 
granted the church and manor of Eagle to the 
Knights Templars, from whom, at their 
Suppression in 1309, it passed to the Knights 
Hospitaller of St. John; the latter held 
both until their possessions were confiscated 
in 1540. In the course of some trial exca- 
vations made about twelve months ago were 
found caps and bases of the original stone 
piers of the church, buried several feet 
below the present surface. The church, a 
small structure of brick and stone, consists 
of a chancel, nave, north aisle, and tower, 
for the most part of the early fourteenth- 
century period, and contains portion of a 
Norman font. 


THE Royal Hibernian Academy 
has for the first time started a 
winter Loan Exhibition of 
pictures by old masters. We are not able 
to give any account of it at first hand; but 
judging from the catalogue which has been 
forwarded to us the collection must be of 
considerable interest, including as it does 
works by Reynolds, Romney, Hoppner, 
Lawrence, Gainsborough, Hogarth, &c.; 
besides pictures of the French school by 
Watteau, Lancret, Chardin, Largillière, 
and others, We gather that all the pictures 
are collected in Ireland, which, as observed 
in the prefatory note to the catalogue, is a 
sufficient answer to the statement that 
“there are no pictures in Ireland.” It is to 
be hoped that this spirited attempt will 
meet with the success and appreciation 
which it deserves. 


— eee 


PROPOSED VILLAGE HOMES, FULWOOD, YORK- 
SHIRE.—At a recent meeting of the Ecclesall Board 
of Guardians Mr. A. F, Watson, of Holmes & Watson, 
architects, Sheffield, attended and submitted plans 
for the proposed village homes at Bole Hill, Ful- 
wood. Mr. Watson explained that alterations made 
since the plans were originally drawn had resulted 
in a cunsiderable reduction in the cost, and now 
he estimated that the scheme could be carried out 
for 13,000}. The Board adopted the plans, which 
will be sent to the Local Government Board for 
approval. 


Loan Exhibition, 
Dublin. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE Congress for Promoting Sunday Rest 
for all employed in the building industries, 
lately held at Paris, has passed resolutions to 
the following effect :--That Sunday rest is a 
natural right and a duty; that all working 
men deprived of the regular Sunday rest 
must suffer moral and physical prejudice ; 
that work on Sunday causes a prejudice not 
only to the workers, but to the employers, 
by reason of the depreciation of the 
value and quality of the work done by men 
who have not enjoyed a sufficient weekly rest, 
to architects and engineers by reason of the 
responsibilities incurred through such poor or 
bad work ; that all those who are engaged in 
building enterprise or are employers of labour 
should take the steps necessary to assure a 
weekly day of rest to all those employed in 
such building work ; that house owners should 
stipulate in their contracts with builders that 
no work should be done on Sundays, and that 
fines should be imposed for each breach of this 
obligation; that architects, engineers, and 
others should do their best to help this new 
movement, and that the State and Municipalities 
should do likewise; and that the workmen 
themselves should understand that their own 
interest lies in obtaining the universal agree- 
ment to one full day of rest from work each 
week. 
An agreement has been come to between the 
State and the City of Paris concerning the crea- 
tion of an Ecole des Arts et Métiers at Paris. 
Four of these schools of arts and trades exist 
at present in France—at Angers, Aix, Chalons- 
sur-Marne, and Lille. The fifth will now be 
established at Paris. The new buildings will 
be erected in the Boulevard de |'Hopital, on 
the ground left vacant by the demolishing of 
the slaughter house of Villejuif. The buildings 
are to cost 48,o00/., and another 80,000}. will 
be expended on the interior arrangements, the 
workshops, tools, and machines. The work- 
shops will contain a very extensive and com- 
plete plant of tool machines and tools necessary 
for the production of every kind of industrial 
object, from instruments for doctors and sur- 
gcons to be utilised in the Parisian hospitals, 
to bicycles and motor-cars. It is expected that 
the new school will be opened in 1905. 

Owing to the great danger from fire which 
the surrounding industrial workshops offer to 
the Carnavalet Museum and the Bibliotheque 
de ìla Ville de Paris, it has been decided to 
expropriate and demolish the surrounding 
houses, and entirely isolate the Museum build- 
ings, and form a new street in prolongation 
of the Rue Etienne Marcel. 

In accordance with the wish of the“ Vieux 
Paris” Committee the Municipal Council has 
decided on an annual exhibition of photo- 
graphs of Paris. The first, which will take 
place in October, will have as its subject the 
banks of the Seine where it traverses Paris, 
the flower markets, and the houses of the 
seventeenth century. The photographs are to 
be subjected to a process to fix them unalter- 
ably, and to be preserved in the Carnavalet 
Museum, where they will form a valuable 
record for future historians. 


Paris will soon possess a new museum near 
the Carnavalet, the Musée Victor Hugo, which 
is to be opened shortly in one of the fine old 
Louis XIII. houses, with brick fronts, in 
the Place des Vosges, where Hugo lived for 
some time in the years of his early fame. On 
February 26 this house will be opened. The 
whole has been arranged by M. Paul Meurice, 
the old and attached friend of Victor Hugo, 
who has devoted his fortune and the 
last years of his life to the task. The 
museum will be under the care of the Municipal 
Service des Beaux-Arts, and will contain furni- 
ture executed under the direction of Victor 


exhibition. The Petit Palais is also requiring 
repairs, and the lighting has to be improved 
in the basement, which it is intended should 
be let for temporary exhibitions. It is in this 
basement that a group of artists propose to 
arrange an exhibition of works exhibited in 
former salons, and illustrating the history of 
Paris. This exhibition will be divided into 
three periods: the first, extending from 1673 
to 1789, will include works shown at the exhi- 
bitions of the Académie Royale ; the second, 
1791 to 1880, will correspond with the Salons 
carried out under State management; the 
third will comprehend the Salons organised by 
the Société des Artistes Français. 

The Commission for the Metropolitan rail- 
ways at Paris is considering a scheme for the 
formation of underground electric railways 
from Boulogne to Paris and from Neuilly to 
Paris, and an interior circular metropolitan 
railway within the present fortifications. 

The Prefet of the Seine has been requested 
by the Institut to form a committee to be 
composed of the various Ministers, members 
of the Institut, and the Municipal Council, 
and the Prefet, to study and decide the varicus 
questions relating to the interests of the Institut 
with regard to the passage of the proposed 
metropolitan railway beneath its Institut build- 
ings, and the expropriation of a portion of the 
Palais Mazarin. 

The Paris Municipal Council has accepted 
the offers made by the Société des Engrais for 
the treatment and disposal of the domestic 
refuse coming from the sixth, seventh, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth arrondissements of Paris. 

An important exhibition of arts, building 
industries, and public works is being organised, 
to be held at Paris in 1903, by M. Adrien 
Duvand, Vice-President of the “ Ligue d’En- 
seignement.” One of the chief objects of this 
exhibition will be that of obtaining valuable 
solutions of the problem of constructing cheap 
dwellings, and will concern the financial, 
technical, practical, sanitary, and artistic ques- 
tions relating to the habitation. 

A series of lectures is being organised by 
the Syndicat Ouvrier de la Sculpture and the 
Société Populaire des Beaux. Arts, to be held in 
the Bourse de Travail. The first series of 
lectures will be given by M. Edmond Pottier, 
Curator of the Louvre Museum, on Popular 
Art in Egypt, to be followed by M. pe Baudot, 
Diocesan Architect, and M. Salomon Reinach, 
Curator of the Museum of St. Germain, on 
Gothic Architecture and the Flemish and 
French Primitives. 

It appears that the Government, after some 
hesitation, has decided on opening an estab- 
lishment in rivalry with the private shops, for 
the sale of the products of the Sèvres factory, of 
medals, and of engravings of the Louvre collec- 
tion. The house is situated in the Boulevard 
des Italiens, at the angle of the Rue Favart, and 
will be arranged and decorated by M. Sandier. 
Whether the enterprise will be a success re- 
mains to be seen ; its establishment has given 
great umbrage to the Parisian tradesmen. 

The Société des Amis des Monuments 
Parisiens made a visit on the 22nd ult. to the 
church of the Panthéon, under the guidance 
of M. Nénot, architect of the New Sorbonne, 
to study the monument and compare its various 
portions with the original drawings by Soufflot 
& Rondelet, which form part of the interest- 
ing collection belonging to M. Charles Nor- 
mand, the President of the Société des Monu- 
ments et des Arts. During the visit, M. Camille 
Flammarion, the astronomer, explained the 
working of the pendulum which has been 
installed in the Pantheon for the purpose of 
demonstrating the motion of the earth. 

The jury in the competition for the decora- 
tion of the Mairie of Vanves have selected 
three painters, MM. Darien, Enders, and Pierre 


7 ; : noe 
which it was erected to be in time for the 1900; M. Willette, who received the first prize in the 


recent competition in Signs, and who, besides 
his popular reputation as a caricaturist, is also 
a designer and colourist of no mean order. 

The success of M. Detaille’s large decorative 
paintings, before referred to, for the Hotel de 
Ville, has led to his being offered a commission 
by the Government for a decorative work for 
the Panthéon, to be placed between the piers 
of the choir. M. Detaille has made sketches 
of four compositions, from among which the 
Department of Fine Arts is to make its selec- 
tion. One represents the Revolution of 1830, 
with the attack on the Caserne de Babylone ; 
the second, the volunteers of 1792; the third, 
the funeral obsequies of General Damrémont ; 
the fourth and most remarkable, the Chant 
du Depart,” a kind of apotheosis of the First 
Republic marching against the enemy, headed 
by an allegorical figure of “ La Patrie,” 
crowned, mounted on a horse and brandishing 
the tricolour standard. 

M. Jean P. Laurens has just completed a 
triptych for the decoration of the new Hôtel 
de Ville of Tours (illustrated in our last issue). 
In this work, which will probably be seen at 
the next Salon, the painter has represented in 
the first panel Charles VII. saluting Joan of 
Arc who is departing at the head of her troops. 
In the second, the heroine is standing at the 
funeral pile ; and the third represents, at night, 
the deserted square and the dying fires around 
the stake. 

M. Rodin is executing the monument which 
is to be erected in Paris to the memory of 
Puvis de Chavannes. It is very simple in con- 
ception, and shows a bust of the artist on a 
stele, beside which is a figure representing 
“Le Genie du Repos dans l'éternelle Gloire.” 
The Luxembourg already possesses an admir- 
able bust cf Puvis de Chavannes by the same 
sculptor. 

The annual general meeting of the Societé 
des Architectes Diplomés was held on the 15th 
ult. at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The laureate 
of the year, and winner of the medal awarded 
by the Société, was declared to be Mr. Arthur 
Brown, an American student, pupil of M. 
Laloux. This medal is awarded to the student 
who has obtained during the school year the 
largest number of awards in the various school 
competitions. M. Laloux was elected Presi- 
dent of the Société for the coming year, M. 
Leon Davoust, Secretary, and M. Maurice 
Poupinel, Treasurer. 

- During the coming year M. Marqueste will 
succeed M. Jean Paul Laurens as President of 
the Academie des Beaux-Arts, with M. Pascal, 
the architect, as Vice-President. One of the 
first occupations of the Académie this year 
will be to decide the competition for the 
Achille Leclerc prize, of which the subject is 
the entrance gateway of a large library, open- 
ing on a Cour d'Honneur. The drawings are 
to be deposited at the Institut on the 8th inst., 
and the decision given on the roth. In the 
Godebceuf competition, for which 229 designs 
have been submitted, the jury of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts have awarded the prize to M. 
Midy, pupil of MM. Guadet and Paulin. The 
subject was “ The stone termination to a small 
turret staircase in a private mansion ;” arather 
small subject to arouse so large a competition. 

The Société des Ingénieurs Civils de France 
has elected as its President M. Bodin ; Vice- 
Presidents, MM. Coisseau, Couriot, Hillairet, 
and Moreau; treasurer, M. de Chasseloup- 
Laubat ; and secretaries, MM. Laurain and 
Baudet. The new President, M. Bodin, pro- 
fessor at the Ecole Centrale, is the author of 
the magnificent Viaduct of Viaur, on the line 
from Carmaux to Rodez, which was inaugu- 
rated a few weeks ago. The Union Centrale 
des Architectes Francais has elected as Presi- 
dent M. Saint-Anne Lorizier, with M. Farochon 
and M. Boesch (of Reims) as Vice-Presidents. 


Hugo and decorated by him; numerous en- 
gravings and books; original drawings of 
extraordinary intensity of conception, where 
the genius of the poet shows itself in humorous 
scenes and in strange architectural fancies ; 
innumerable pieces of bric-a-brac, along with 
some valuable pictures. Among these last is 
one of the first representation of Hernani,” by 
Besnard ; ‘ The crowd passing Victor Hugo’s 
house,” by Rafaelli, and pictures of the cere- 
mony at the Panthéon, by Roybet and other 
artists. 

The Grand Palais on the Champs is giving 
the Government a great deal of trouble. 
The building is only three years old, and 
already requires a great deal of repair, in 
consequence mainly of the hurried manner in 


Vauthier to take part in the final competition 
to be sent in at the end of May. More than 
sixty artists competed. 
limited to landscapes around the neighbour- 


The price of gas to private consumers at 
Paris is reduced from January I from 30 cen- 
times to 20 centimes the cubic métre—from 
6s, od. to 48. 6d. per 1,000 feet. The difference 
hood of Vanves. Having regard to the high of 10 centimes per cubic metre will be paid to 
quality of the works submitted, silver medals the Gas Company by the Paris Municipality 
were awarded to three other competitors— until 1906, when the monopoly ceases and a 
MM. d’Argence, Pape, and Marret. new company will take over the Paris gas 

The new Mairie of the XVIIIth Arrondisse- | supply. 
ment is at last to be completed, and the Muni- 
cipal Council has voted a sum of 382,000 fr. 
towards the work. The inhabitants of Mont- 
st have long had to be age with a 
shabby and inconvenient public building, the useful little work. It contains a great deal of weli- 
last work of the architect Varcollier. When arranged information cancere ibg 1 bodies, and 
the building is completed, it is expected that as a work of reference to the municipal government 
the task of decorating it will be assigned to! of London it can be relied on. 


The subjects were 
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THE LONDON MANUAL.—The London Manual ` 
for 1903 (London : Edward Lloyd, Ltd., Salisbury- 
square) is the seventh year of publication of a very 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. German buildings of this class. Professor 
Stiller's Bank at Duisburg, shown in an effec- 

IN the Art Journal Mr. W. A. S. Benson | tive pen drawing, is a building founded on 
writes anzarticle on Back. window Prospects | Renaissance forms but with a rather novel 
in London,” giving illustrations of some bare | treatment, and notable for the solidity of ex- 


prospects of the kind, backyards, and so on essi ; b ail and deep. N 
and their beautified aspect; we do not quite End masave ol 4 8 and deep-set windows 


gather whether they are actual transſormations] The Antiquary devotes an article to the 


or only possible ones, but in any case the] stones locally known as “ The Devil's Arrows,” 
lesson is a very good and much-needed one.| near Boroughbridge (Yorkshire), with some 
So much may be done with a back-court if illustrations. There are now only three, 
pecple would only make the attempt. John | though there are records of four, five, and a 
Constable and his works is the subject of an | somewhat doubtful one (seventeenth century) 
article signed jointly by Mr. G. D. Leslie and of seven. Two are 22 ft. 6 in. in height and 
Mr. F. A. Eaton. Mr. Claude Phillips com- the third 18 ft. They used to be spoken of as 
mences a series of articles on the interesting Roman, but we quite agree with Mr. Leadman, 
subject of “Great Portrait-Sculpture through | who writes the article, that, whatever they are, 
the Ages,” commencing with the statue of] they date from far before the Roman occupa- 
Rameses II. Mr. Laking continues his articles | tion. They belong, we would say, to the same 
on the armour and arms in the Wallace Col-| family, so to speak, as the more celebrated 
lection, with some splendid illustrations. monoliths of Stonehenge, and are relics of an 
The Magazine of Art commences with an] ancient religious aspiration. Mr. A. C. Fryer 
article on that very poetic painter Mr. Wether- | contributes an articleon “The Burgley Font,” 
bee, whose pictures at last year’s Academy | or otherwise “the stone vessel now used as the 
reached the highest point he has attained, and | baptismal font in the parish church of Burgley, 
give us leave to expect still finer developments | Yorkshire, a relic of considerable antiquity, 
from him. Under the heading Modern Fur- dating from Anglo-Saxon times. Several 
niture,” Mr. Konody discusses, with the help of | photographs are given of the object, a kind of 
illustrations, some furniture designed by Mr. | square stone trough, with a runic inscription, 
Frank Brangwyn. Furniture designed by a] now so much worn as to be susceptible ot two 
good painter is generally interesting; in these | or three interpretations. The interesting point 
examples there is rather too much of the is whether this object was really constructed 
severe vertical line, as in the buffet on [for a baptismal font or, as used to be supposed, 
page 109 and the inlaid settle at the end of the | as the base of across. The structural reasons 
article. Too much naiveté, as a reaction against | given against the latter interpretation appear 
too much display, is apt to be the weak point] to us to be sound. The assigned date is about 
of artists’ furniture at present. The chairs in | the middle of the eighth centary. 
two of the illustrations, with their decorative] In the London Quarterly Mr. Frank Henle 
panels contrasting with the upright rails, are | writes a good and sensible article on Britis 
however admirable. An article on Our Best | Industry and the Labour Problem.“ It is to 
Municipal Buildings” written and illustrated| be hoped that some of the better read and 
by Mr. Raffles Davison, seems intended | wiser among the building artisans will give it 
as the first of a set under the general their attention and will profit by it. In the 
title, The Recent Advance in Architec- | course of the article Mr. Henley puts in a brief 
ture.” There is such a tendency at present] and trenchant manner the Trade Union argu- 
among writers on art to disparage modern | ment and its fallacy :— g 
architecture, that it is rather refreshing to come | «A house is being built ; there are 30,000 bricks 
across an article of the opposite tendency ; and | to lay: if three men lay 1,000 bricks a day each 
the collected illustrations, numerous though on | the work will last them ten days. But if, while 
a small scale, certainly go to show that there is | receiving the same wages per day per man, those 
a considerable improvement in the minor | men can get the employer to accept 500 bricks as 
Town Halls of the day as compared with the | one man's work for a day, then the job will last the 
solemn be-columned commonplaces of a three men twenty days, or afford employment for 
generation ago. Not that we expect or wish r men 15 basi pel 5 and. Work: 
for the eae ina 99 8555 Hall (unless for ica: What they- do not see G easily is that by 
a very 8 country place); and what Mr. i i ick d 
Davison says is true enough, that the love doubling the cost of laying 30,000 bricks, they have 


; A very likely prevented some one else from giving 
(among Corporations) for heavy cornices and | orders for 100,000 bricks to be laid, orders that 
columns may really be taken to proceed from | would have been given had the cost of labour not 
a kind of conviction that this sort of treatment | increased ; the eventual result being a reduction in 
is proper to a Town Hall, and is its correct] the amount of work to be done and the wages to 
architectural expression. ‘Is not this,” he | be earned.“ 


asks, “ just one of those points in which archi- | This argument has, we know, been often put 
tects and the public may very well see eye to] before the working classes, or written where 
eye? After all there is such a thing as a Town | they could read it if they chose; but perhaps 
Hall looking like a Town Hall, and the public | not always so clearly and simply as in the 
are surely right in demanding it.” As we above words. The conclusion ot the writer is 
observed last week in respect of the Tours] that employers must do one of two things; 
Hotel de Ville, this idea of a proper type for a f| either crush the trade-unions, which he thinks 
Municipal building is practically accepted and | not practicable except at an enormous cost ; or 
acted upon in France, where all Hotels de they must show the men in a practical way 
Ville have a kind of family likeness in| that their real interests lie in co-operation with 
regard to general style and grouping. A and not in antagonism to capital. Trade. 
short article in the same number draws|/ unionism — the instrument devised by the 
attention to Mr. Ælfred Fahey's employment | working classes—stands condemned for its 
of gold and silver point as a medium for | failure to understand and forward the true in- 
architectural drawing—rather a new idea interests of labour; it is for the employers to 
this country. The reproduction of his draw- | give the workers a substitute, a system which 
ing of the Victoria Tower shows a beautiful | shall succeed where trade - unionism has 
and delicate piece of work, quite true in| ſailed; that is, the system of co-operation. 
balance and perspective and in the indication of | The worst of this remedy—and this drawback 
architectural detail, in spite of the difficulty | to it is again the fault of the working men—is 
attendant on drawing elaborate architectural | that the co-operative artisans, though they like 
subjects in a medium which does not admit of | it very much when profits are going up, always 
correction. want to back out of it when profits are going 
The Berliner Architekturwelt is occupied | down. 

almost entirely with illustrations of interiors} In the Fortnightly Review “A British Work- 
and details in the new style, a good many be-| man” gives a spirited reply to Mr. Schooling’s 
longing toa house? Unter den Linden by Herr | “ Leiter to the Working Classes in a previous 
A. Grenander of Berlin, showing a great deal | number, and makes some points. In answer 
of cleverness and originality of a kind, but it is to the charge that the modern workman shows 
in a bad style; the whole number is redolent a want of interest in his work, he says “ this 
of “ l'art nouveau.” The same thing pursues us | is largely accounted for by the fact that spe- 
in the first article in the Architektonische | cialisation has reduced him from askilled artisan 
Rundschau, on Neue Formen” in German to that of a mere human machine. How can 
ornament; nightmare things for the most you expect a machine to act as aman?” The 
art. Among the larger illustrations in the] charge seems to be admitted, as this is put 
undschau Merr Hartig's Ruhmeshalle at] forward as an excuse ; an excuse furnished to 
Barmen is a heavy Classic composition of some | the working man by William Morris and his 
dignity, spoiled by that ugliest of possible] party. As we were observing only a week or 
forms of cupola, a comical roof on a square | two back (see our leading article of Decem- 
plan ; the two interior views are more pleasing | ber 20), the fact of this specialisation is to be 
the exterior, as is often the case with] lamented, but the escape from it, all circum- 


stances considered, is a more difficult problem 
than some philanthropists (or philartisanists) 
quite realise. But this argument has been 
pat into the hand of the working man by those 
who specially pose as his friends, and one is 
not surprised that he should seize upon it. In 
regard to the charge that so much less work is 
got through now than formerly, the writer does 
what is often done by other apologists— evades 
the question of the building trades, in regard 
to which this charge is chiefly made, and 
depends on showing that other industries, 
which have not been specially accused, are 
not guilty. That will hardly help the argu- 
ment as far as the notorious increase in cost 
and decrease in output of work in the building 
industries are concerned. 

In the National Review Sir Henry le 
Marchant, who is one of the Directors of the 
London and India Docks Company, writes a 
long article on “The Port of London,” which 
is really a defence of that institution against 
its detractors. He makes a very good case in 
regard to the commercial importance of the 
Port, and its facilities for shipping in com- 
parison with a good many other ports, and 
shows satisfactorily that there has been a good 
deal of misrepresentation on these points. For 
instance, in regard to the largest vessel afloat, 
the Celtic, he shows that she would have diffi- 
culty in berthing in a dock at any other port. 
“ She could berth at Southampton, but would 
be on the mud at low water. She could 
possibly get up to Antwerp, but could not be 
received into any of the docks there. She 
could not get up to Hamburg, Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam, or Bremen at all. She could 
not get into Glasgow or Hull except at high 
spring tides. She could not get into 
Bristol at all, the widest lock being 570 ft.“ 
(the Celtic is 75ft. beam). ‘ At Liverpool, her 
usual port, she can only get into dock when 
the spring tides are favourable... . . In 
London she could get into the Tilbury Dock at 
a time considerably before high water, and 
remain afloat and not rest on the mud. She 
would be able to get into the Albert Dock ex- 
tension which the London and India Docks 
Company have got Parliamentary powers to 
make.” All this certainly goes to show that 
London is not “an out-of-date port.” But 
what we want to know, and what Sir Henry 
does not touch upon, is—first, whether the 
facilities for landing and moving goods are such 
as they ought to be in what claims to be the 
principal port of the Kingdom; and secondly, 
what is the state of the river which gives 
access to the London docks, and whether or 
not it is showing signs of silting up. The 
latter is an engineering question, and the 
article deals only with the commercial ques- 
tion. Inthe same magazine “ Antique Furni- 
ture in the Sale-room,” by Mr. W. Roberts, is 
a historical article of considerable interest, 
dealing only with facts and statistics. We 
learn from it, among other things, that Sheratun 
furniture is a long way behind Chippendale in 
auction-room prices ; an instance of the in- 
fluence of fashion, for it is as well made as 
Chippendale, and generally better designed. 
The author intimates that there has been much 
successful imitation of the work of both 
makers, but does not give any instances of 
the imitations being sold as genuine and at 
genuine prices. That is the test of such 
“ success,” after all. 

To the Monthly Review Sir Edward Fry con- 
tributes the second part of an essay on The 
Age of the Inhabited World,” an argument 
based on the consideration of the time required 
to bring about biological changes. Perhaps it 
can hardly be called an argument, but it is a 
suggestion in favour of a shorter period than 
that usually accepted or imagined (for the 
whole scientific faith on this subject is in a 
very vague state), on the ground that biological 
changes may have proceeded more rapidly 
when the earth was young and the heat of the 
sun greater, and therefore that we should be as 
far wrong in arguing from the present slow 
rate of change as a man would be in sup. 
posing that the rate of change in his 
body was no faster when he was a child 
than when he was sixty. The analogy seems 
rather a doubtful one. There is at present 
a kind of reaction against the belief in 
the immense periods of time required by 
geologists and biologists for the development 
of the world up to its present stage; but it 
seems to be rather a swing of the pendulum 
than a conclusion based on scientific reasons, 
and our conviction is that the longer periods 
are likely to be the nearer to the truth. Mr. 
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Arthur Morrison concludes (at least we Pre- 
sume it is the concluding article) his essay on 
“The Painters of Japan.” There is much 
information to be got from this essay in regard 
to Japanese painters, though the idea that they 
and their works are soh discussion in as s ` 
serious a tone as might be used in regard to EEN Ou DND oa A r S 
the great painters of the Renaissance, appears 4 2 — > ey > he DPN 
to us to be merely the extravagance of an 2 goar M NS ACS iN 
enthusiast. | p 
The Cornhill Magazine is giving a series of | 
articles on the prospects of the present day in | 
different professions, and deals this month with | 
the engineering profession. The article gives | 
a good synopsis of the objects to be kept in 
view in training for the profession, while 
conveying the impression that it is by no 
means easy to get at the exact course of instruc- 
tion best calculated to prepare a youth to be a 
successful engineer. The Scottish engineering 
schools are said to be the only establishments 
of university rank where a practical and 
scientific training can be found in combina- 
tion. The writer seems to think that after a 
general liberal education (on the necessity of 
which he is wisely emphatic), the student 
should first master applied mechanics, “and | 
realise by practice how that powerful aid to 
the sense reaches every department of civil 
engineering.” 


4 
2, 


“If a youth has a special aptitude and liking for 
mechanical work, it is probable that he cannot 
begin too young to form a practical acquaintance 
with machinery and with the methods of its con- | * 
struction. But in engaging as a pupil or an appren- | 2 
tice in the workshops, he should understand that his | SAG 
object should be rather to learn the processes carried | pi 
out there, and the organisation and management of | 
the labour employed, than to become himself expert | 
as an artisan in any particular department. Conse- | 
quently, in selecting the works he is to enter, 
regard will be paid less to their size and the magni- 
tude of the work carried on in them, than 
to the Opportunities which appear likely to be 
afforded him of participating in, and of thus 
obtaining an insight into, a variety of opera- 
tions. The same general principle may be 
said to hold good in regard to the practical 
part of the training, no matter what particular 
branch of the profession is adopted. But it may be 
reiterated that many engineers of experience hold 
strongly the view that the practical training in every 

ent of engineering should embrace some 

iod of workshop experience. If this was true 
formerly—and the record of many distinguished 
engineers bears witness in its favour—how much 
more pressing is the need of such knowledge and 
experience at the present day, when machinery 
occupies so conspicuous a place in every engineering 
operation ? ” 

In Scribner Mr. Russell Sturgis, under “ The 
Field of Art,” gives a critical review of an 
exhibition of American wood engravings at 
the New York Public Library, which includes 
some very good remarks on the æsthetics of 
wood engraving, an art in the present day 
perhaps nowhere so well represented as in 
America, in spite of the immense use made of 
processes in American illustrated publica- 
tions. Mr. Timothy Cole’s engravings after 
Old Masters, to which we have often referred, 
represent almost the perfection of style in 
genuine wood engraving, and appear to have 
been largely illustrated at the exhibition in 
question. An article on “ The Old Route to 
Orleans—the Mississippi,” in the same issue, is 
most picturesquely written and beautifully 
illustrated. 

In Harper Mr. Arthur Lawrence gives an 
account of London's Oldest Art Club,” the 
Langham : we confess that we were not aware 
that it had so long a history. The head illus- 
tration, “ The Langham of Fifty Years Ago: 
in Clipstone-street,” is an amusing record of 
the aspect of Bohemianism in that day, and 
reminds one of Clive’s descriptions of the |P 
painters in “ The Newcomes.” Things have 
much changed, and even Bohemianism has put 
on a finish of its own. 

The Revue Générale contains an eloquent 
article by M. Arnold Goffin on the work of 
Constantin Mennier, the bronze sculptor of 
subjects of labour. He makes a good remark 
on the difference, from the artist's point of 
view, between the labouring man away from 
his work and the labouring man engaged on 
his work :— 


“Séparé de son outil, l'artisan prend de la 
gaucherie ; il est embarrassé de ses grosses mains 
vides et ballantes, et de son inaction. Replacez-le i ; Mr. F 
dans son atelier, devant son établi, au centre de sa a most practically useful article by Mr. f- 
forge, parmi les terres qu'il laboure ou ensemence ; Graham Ansell, F.C.S., on S How to Test 
rendez-lui l'engin de son travail, il ressaisira en Drinking Water,” a subject which is treated at | Newcombe, Newcastle, who were placed first in the 
même temps l'aisance de ses gestes et la beauté | considerable length and with the authority of | open competition by the assessor, Mr. J. H. Morton 
plastique de ses attitudes. Car ses mouvements an expert. of South Shields. 
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Kenton Church Pulpit: as Restored. 


OESE ee ˙· ee 


incessamment répétés ont fini par atteindre une pré- KENTON CHURCH PULPIT, 
cision parfaite, par s'adapter, avec une exactitude SOUTH DEVON. 


rigoureuse, à l'efet à produire, et se sont ainsi r $ i 
Sulllbres, inconsciemment, selon un rythme. . . - _THIS pulpit, which dates from early in the 
Les gestes des acteurs de la Moisson ou de la Minc | sixteenth century, contains work of an excep- 


ont presque la solennelle simplicité, la noblesse tionally fine character ; much of the detail is 
religieuse des rites consacrés. Et, en vérité, ils of uncommon type, exhibiting evidence of 
n’ont pas que la semblance de rites : ce sont les rites | Flemish or Hispano- Flemish influence. 
qui conjurent les puissances organiques de la terre, The pulpit was taken to pieces by the order 
qui les soumettent aux forces élémentaires mani- | of an incumbent of some thirty years ago, on 
festées dans la volonté victorieuse à force de | account, it is said, of its inconvenient smallness, 
soos 1 80 * e and its place supplied by a modern structure. 

This is finely said, and true; and its truth 1s | Unfortunately, very little care was taken of the 
illustrated also in such works as Millet's fragments of the old work, some of which 
aintings. ; : ; remained in the church chest, but the greater 

‘nowledge contains an interesting and | part was distributed amongst the parishioners 
learned article by Miss Agnes M. Clerke on ind others. After some trouble, much of this 
“The Sun's Dusky Veil,” the screen ol has been collected! but the work of restoration 
attenuated matter overspreadinz the photo. was no easy matter, as the mutilation and loss 
sphere. For the reasons for believing in the | of parts was so great. However, the difficulties 
existence of this “dusky veil,” and the main | were happily overcome, and the work success- 
conclusions at present prevailing on the fully completed in June, 1895. The architect 
question of the sun's surface, we must refer was Mr. F. Bligh Bond, of Bristol, ane the 
the reader to Miss Clerke’s closely reasoned | carver of the restored work Mr. Herbert Read, 
article, a kind of summary of present know- | of Exeter. 
ledge on a very puzzling subject, which should 
be of interest to every dweller on a planet 
which lives only by the sun’s influence. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine will be found 


— —— 


LANCHESTER COTTAGE HoMES.—The Lanchester 
Board of Guardians have now begun to carry out 
their scheme for the erection of cottage homes. 
The workin connexion with the new buildings will 
be executed from the plans of Messrs. Newcombe & 
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TRENETHICK GATEHOUSE, WENDRON, 
CORNWALL. 


A LITTLE to the north of Helston, in the 
parish of Wendron, lies the Barton farm of 
Trenethick, one of the most ancient houses in 
Cornwall. The arrangement of the plan 
suggests that it was built at a time when a 
dwelling-house of that size needed some 
means of defence. All the principal windows 
and doors open on toa courtyard in front and 
a smaller one inside, and that in front is 
surrounded by walls of about 12 ft. in height, 
with a gatehouse at the main entrance. 
Owing to the hardness of the granite with 
which it is built the house does not possess 
much in the way of architectural detail, but 
there is enough to enable the date of erection 
to be fixed at the latter end of the fifteenth 
century. 

The gatehouse shown in my sketch is one 
of the most interesting features of Trenethick, 
and has, I believe, never been illustrated 
before. The room over the entrance is about 
9 ft. by 7 ft., and 7 ft. high to the ceiling, and 
is reached by a flight of stone steps inside the 
courtyard. The soffit of the entrance is 
formed by large granite lintels laid side by 
side with a span of 8 ft.6in. The arch is 6 ft. 
wide and 8 ft. to the apex. There is no arch 
on the inner side, but only a square chamfered 
opening. The roofing material is of stone, 
which, with the granite walling, has weathered 
to a beautiful colour. 

The coat of arms visible under the window 
(or, a fess between two chevrons sable) is that 
used by the Hill family, who built the house, 
and became extinct in 1763. 

R. H. ERNEST HILL. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT 
WIESBADEN. 


THE subject of education is so much under 
discussion at the present time that we are glad 
to be able to give some particulars and an 
illustration of the new high school for girls at 
Wiesbaden, which was opened on April 16, 
1901. This school is admitted to be the most 
complete in Germany, and therefore it may 
fairly be assumed to be probably the best 
equipped and best arranged girls’ school in the 
world. 

It occupies the site of an older school, and 
therefore Herr Conradi, of Liibeck, the archi- 
tect, was necessariſy to some degree confined 
in his designs by the size of the site. The main 
front of the building faces the Schloss Platz, 
wt )arorthern aspect. The principal design, 

as will be seen from the illustration of the ex- 


terior, is two wings radiating from a semi- 
circular centre; the material used is a light 
red sandstone which we fear will not be very 
durable, but is extremely effective at the present 
moment. The architect evidently endeavoured 
to unite practical educational requirements with 
decorative designs. The representation of the 
old town of Wiesbaden, however, which 
occupies a portion of the face of the central 
part of the building, is scarcely visible from a 
distance, but, on closer view, it is an attractive 
detail. The interior of the building is admirable 
in its simplicity of treatment. The central 
staircase faces the main entrance, and is re- 
peated between each of the succeeding floors. 
The space at the head of the staircase is occu- 
pied by a single pillar, from which vaulting- 
ribs spring, and on either hand vaulted cor- 
ridors extend right and left, the classrooms 
opening from them. The ground-floor is an 
exception, to some extent, to this arrangement, 
since there are on it a library and several 
rooms of an official character. On the same 
floor is also a large gymnasium. The left, or 
north, corridor extends to some extent back- 
wards—that is, to the south—and at the end of 
this are lavatories on each floor. The entire 
building contains forty-four rooms, and at 
present is occupied by Soo students. In 
addition to the classrooms, there is also a 
fine music-saloon, fitted with an organ and 
gallery, and raised platform, and capable of 
holding 550 persons. 

These particulars quite fail, however, to 
give any impression of the admirable manner 
in which every detail necessary for an edu- 
cational establishment of this kind has been 
carried out, and illustrated or symbolised in 
the decoration. Thus the ornamentation of 
the ground floor, both in carving and flat 
decoration, is illustrative of the more common 
plants, or any one may fairly call them weeds, 
though the bold thistle is as effective in 
decoration as a more prized flower. The 
first-floor decoration consists chiefly of flowers, 
and the third of fruit. This succession being 
intended to typify the gradual results of edu- 
cation. The carvings, which are coloured 
throughout the floors, are suggestive, though 
it must be confessed that they are sometimes 
so fanciful that they need a little explanation. 
Thus the squirrel clinging to the branch of 
oak is intended to represent quickness, and 
the owl wisdom, while the lark typifies the 
aspiration after knowledge and educational 
ideas. These and many other designs are well 
executed, and, though, as we have said, a trifle 
fanciful, it is really agreeable and surprising 
to find the union of imagination with a 
thoroughly practical building. How practical 
it is may be instanced by a small fact, In 


each room there is a thermometer fastened to 


the wall; an aperture behind this extends to 

the surface of the passage, and is closed by a- 
magnifying glass ; thus the attendant traversing 

the passage has only to look at the glass in the 
corridor, and he is able to see whether the 
room is at the normal standard of temperature. 
This instance in regard to detail might be 
multiplied over and over again, since there is 
hardly a matter of the most infinitesimal - 
kind connected with the wants of the pupils 

which has not been carefully attended to. 

It is, in fact, only possible by a complete 

survey of the entire building to appreciate the 

educational advantages within reach of the 

pupils of the Wiesbaden High School; a 

school which was erected by the city, and 

where pupils can be educated for little more 

than roo marks, or 5/. a year, and the govern- 

ing idea of which is well represented by the 

motto engraved on the face of the building, 

“Soll die Stadt blühen muss sie die Jugend 
nehen,” which may be translated: “If the 

town is to flourish it must educate its young.” 

The cost of the building and the fittings 

amounted to something like 50000/., and 
the aim of the city of Wiesbaden to make 

this school a centre for the whole of the 

district, which may be called the Duchy of 

Nassau, including such important towns as 

Frankfort and Mainz, has for the present been 

attained. But in Germany education is so 

highly valued, that this very successful effort 
of Wiesbaden to create a building which 

should be at once beautiful and useful, will 
unquestionably cause similar structures to be 

raised in other towns. 
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THE LAW SOCIETY’S INSTITUTE, AND 
THE SIX CLERKS IN CHANCERY. 


THE houses at the corner of Chancery-lane 
and Carey-street have been pulled down for 
an enlargement of the Institute after Mr. H. P. 
Adams’s plans and designs. The“ Society of 
Gentlemen Practisers in the Courts of Law 
and Equity,” founded, it seems, in or about 
1720, established themselves in Chancery-lane 
in 1823. Nine years afterwards they were 
settled in the older portion, completed in 1832, 
of their present quarters, designed by Lewis 
Vulliamy, the second premium in the competi- 
tion being awarded to Sir Charles Barry. That 
portion comprised the Classic portico, entrance 
halls in Chancery-lane and Bell-yard, library, 
&c. North and south wings were added on 
the sites of many houses in Bell-yard, Pope’s 
Head-court, and the lane, by Vulliamy and his 
successor (in 1853), P. Hardwick. In 1868-70 
Hardwick made a further addition, including 
the examination hall, on the north side. The 
site is not without interest, for it is that of 
the town inn of the Prior of Nocton, a 
house of canons in Lincolnshire, since called 
Herfleete’s Inn, after its owner, and the home 
of the Six Clerks in Chancery. Two deeds, 
cited by W. Blott in his remarkable book 
“Blemundsbury,’’ seem to show that the Six 
Clerks were tenants there, in 1538, under the 
Prior of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. 
In an original “plott for all Thicketts ffeildt’’ 
(New Square and around) drawn by J. Long in 
1592 is plotted “ The Syx Clerks Office’ on the 
west side of Chancery-lane and abutting on the 
east side of “The waye now from Thyckets - 
feeld ” (Bell-yard) where was a gate known as 
the Field Gate, which is cited in conveyances 
of Lincoln's Inn made in 1535 and 1580. The 
position marked on Long's plan is confirmed 
by Ogilby and Morgan's map of 1677, and 
supports the account given by Sir George Buc 
in his “Third Universitie of England,” a 
treatise printed at the end of Edmund Howes’s 
„Annales which form a continuation of Stow’s 
Survey, printed in black letter, 1631, folio. Buc, 
obiit 1623, writes :— 


“These [six] clerks live and lodge and common 
together in one house in Chancery-lane purchased 
and accommodated for them by Master John’ 
Kedermister, Esquire, one of this Society. 
Their house was in ancient times the Inn of the 
Abbot of Nocton, in Lincolnshire, and was since 
the house of one Herfleete, and of him it was called 
Herfleete’s Inn.” 

The inn was rebuilt after its destruction by fire 
in 1621. The Six Clerks remained there until 
they migrated in 1778 to No. Io, being the 
middle portion of the block in Stone Buildings 
at the northern end of Chancery-lane, that had 
been purposely erected for them in terms of 
two Acts (14 and 15 Geo. III., cc. 43 and 56) after 
Sir Robert Taylor’s designs in 1775-7. Their 
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office was taken over by the Records and 
Writs Clerks in 1842, and twenty years ago 
No. 1o was converted by the Benchers of 
Lincoln’s Inn as a school-of-arms for the Inns 
of Court Volunteers, when Nos. 8, 9, and 11, 
were raised by one floor and refitted as 
chambers, Mr. Stephen Salter being the archi- 
tect for the alterations. 


illustration repeat along the Lodge-road front- 
age. The repetition of them, as well as the 
materials of which they are constructed 
namely, stock brick and York stone, with blue 
brick piers—will, it is hoped, give in appear- 
ance the strength and severity suitable to a 
large engineering undertaking. The stacks, 
which from their size look more like towers 
than chimney shafts, especially as visible 


a aera ieee meee 


smoke = rarely, i ever, emitted from aa 

are constructed of the same materials and in 

Illustrations. harmony with the main building. It is well 
N that, sooner or later, all chimney ma 

, split near the top, and it is necessary to 

THE BISHOP'S THRONE, TRURO reinforce them with iron bands. In the 
CATHEDRAL. present case, the horizontal courses ‘are 

x HIS effective piece of modern Gothic, | used as tie bands to strengthen the 


the illustration of which is reproduced 

from a photograph, was designed by 
the late Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., the architect 
of the cathedral, and executed from his draw- 
ings by Messrs, Luscombe, of Exeter. 


shaft, while the corner buttresses act as vertical 
stiffeners between the horizontal bands, thus 
encasing the whole of the upper part of the 
stack in a permanent and durable manner, 
instead of in the unsightly iron band construc- 
tion which so frequently has to be used. The 
cornice also provides a permanent platform 
round the outside of the stack near the top, 
in the position required for access to the ex- 
terior faces to facilitate repairs or repointing. 
It is broken back in the centre on all four 
sides, to allow free passage for the ropes used 
by steeplejacks when this kind of work is in 
progress. Thus the actual necessities of con- 
struction have been taken advantage of to 
obtain what, it is hoped, is an architectural 
e ff ect. 

The general construction of the main build- 
ings is fireproof throughout. The walls of the 
engine -· rooms and boiler-houses are lined with 
white glazed bricks with blue brick dressings. 

The contractor ſor the building work is Sir 
J. T. Firbank, of London. The steel construc- 
tion has been carried out from the architect’s 
drawings by the Phceaix Foundry Co., of 
Derby. The fireproof floors are by the 
Columbian Fireproofing Co. (London); the 
roof glazing by Messrs. Mellowes (Sheffield) ; 
the metal windows and iron doors by the 
Crittall Manufacturing Co. (Braintree, Essex). 

The carving is by Mr. H. C. Fehr. 

The joint engineers are Dr. A. B. W. 
Kennedy and Mr. Sidney T. Dobson, of the 
Central Electric Supply Co. 

The architects are Messrs. C. Stanley Peach 
& C. H. Reilly, London. 


FRONT: 60, PRINCES-STREET, EDIN- 
BURGH. 

THIS is a street front in Edinburgh designed 
by Mr. Hippolyte Blanc. The new building 
takes the place of a structure of three stories, 
which was one of the earliest of the narrow 
frontages given off, when Princes-street was 
constructed, about 140 years ago. 

In the new structure advantage has been 
taken of the modern spirit to rear additional 
floors, in order to take the fullest advantage of 
the available space.. The different floors will 
be appropriated for business enterprises of 
different kinds, two of them being specially 
constructed to meet the requirements of a 
photographic establishment. Behind the front 
shops there are very extensive saloons, 

The whole building is of white freestone 
from Northumberland. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. AGATHA, SPARK- 
BROOK, BIRMINGHAM. 


THIS church was the first erected by the 
Trustees of the Birmingham Churches Fund, 
from the proceeds of the sale of the sites on 
which Christ Church and St. Peter’s Church 
formerly stood. 

The building, which is designed to seat 
1,000, is faced externally with South Stafford- 
shire bricks, and internally with buff bricks 
with Hollington stone arches and dressings. 
The roofs are covered with Whiteland Abbey 
slate. The tower is 120 ft. high to the coping 
of the parapet (not 240 ft. as indicated on the 
illustration by an incorrect scale), and 160 ft. to 
the vane, and is to be furnished eventually 
with a peal of bells. 

The architect is Mr. W. H. Bidlake, and the 
builders are Messrs. John Bowen & Sons, both 
of Birmingham. The total cost of the building, 
including heating apparatus, gas fittings, and 
organ fronts, was 17,0001. 


SOUTH PORCH, LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 


THE view of the South Porch of Lincoln 
Cathedral is reproduced from a pencil drawing 
by Mr. H. W. Cotman. 

It shows well that union of delicate and 
refined detail with bold projections and 
massive character, which is the special 
“note” ot the exterior architecture of 
Lincoln. 
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CLIFFORD'S INN. 


THE members, consisting of a “ Principal“ 
and fourteen or fifteen “ Rules,” of this, the 
oldest Inn of Chancery, have determined to 
dissolve their Society, to sell their property in 
the Inn, and to place funds at the present 
Attorney-Genera#’s disposal, to be applied by 
him as he may deem best to meet the modern 
necessities of legal education. The Court of 
Chancery have sanctioned arrangements for 
the tramsfer. The action of the members of 
the Inn follows upon a judgment given on 
June 19, 1900, by Mr. Justice Cozens-Hardy in 
the action Smith v. Kerr, which had been 
brought, practically, to determine whether a 
certain conveyance of 1618 established a 
charitable trust over the property, or whether 
it is held by the trustees of the legal estate as 
private property for the members of the Society 
for their own personal benefit, with power to 
realise the estate and divide the proceeds, as 
has been done in the cases of some other Inns 
of Chancery and of the adjoining Serjeants’ 
Inn. The Court adjudged that the instrument 
of 1618, under which alone the property is 
held, negatives the idea of private ownership, 
and proves a dedication to public or charitable 
purposes. By that indenture of feoffment, 
dated March 29, 1618, made between Francis, 
fourth Earl of Cumberland, and his son 
and heir, Lord Clifford, of the first part; 
Nicholas Sulyard, Principal of the Inn and 
Bencher of Lincoln's Inn, and the twelve 
Rules, of the second part; and Richard 
Prescott and Richard Antrobus, of the third 
part, the then thirteen members of the house 


THE CENTRAL ELECTRIC SUPPLY 
COMPANY’S STATION, GROVE-ROAD. 


THE illustration of the new chimney shaft 
and part of the principal elevation of the new 
generating station for the Central Electric 
Supply Co., Ltd., now in course of erection on 
a site at Grove-road, Marylebone, is from a 
water-colour drawing by Mr. Charles Stanley 
Peach, architect, which was hung at the last 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

The building is a large electric power station 
intended to supply current in bulk to the St, 
James’ and Pall Mall Electric Light Co. and 
the Westminster Electric Supply Corporation. 
It will consist of three principal blocks, con- 
nected together, each block being 228 ft. square 
and 78 ft. high to tops of gables. There 
are two subsidiary blocks, also connected to 
the main building, the larger being 545 ft. 
long and an average width of 180 ft., and the 
smaller being 300 ft. long and 55 ft. wide. One 
chimney shaft, 36 ft. square at the bottom and 
24 ft. square at the top and 250 ft. high, has 
already been built. The foundations for the 
second have also been put in. There will 
eventually be six shafts, two to each of the 
principal blocks. The building, exclusive of 
chimney stacks, will have when completed a 
cubical content of over 17,000,000 ft. and will 
cover about 74 acres. It will provide accom- 
modation for machinery capable of developing 
over 100,000 horse-power. 

The gables of the engine-room shown in the 


covenanted to pay a capital sum of 600/. and a 
yearly rent of 4/. to the Cliffords. Thus the 


members became in effect co-founders with 
the Lords Clifford in trust of a charitable 
foundation which should, as all parties thereby 
agreed, 


“for ever herex reteyne and keep the same usual 
and antient name of Cliffords Inne and shall for 
ever here be contynued and employed as an Inn 
of Chancery for the good of the gentlemen of that 
Societe and for the benefit of the Commonwelthe 
. . . . and not otherwise nor to any other use 
interest or purpose.” 

The Inn had been a residence of the Barons 
de Clifford, ancestors of the Earls of Cumber- 
land and descendants of Walter Fitz Ponz, 
who, by his wife Margaret, daughter and heir 
of Ralph de Toeni, of Clifford Castle, Here- 
fordshire, was father of Fair Rosamond. Ina 
grant of February 24, 3 Edward II., we 
read :— 

„The King granteth to Robert Clifford [son of the 
great Roger de Clifford] that messuage with the 
appurtenances next the church of St. Dunstan-in- 
the-West in the suburbs of London, which messuage 
was sometimes Malculines de Herley and came to 
the hands of Edward I. by reason of certain debts 
which the said Malculines was bound. .. to our 
said father . . which house John Earl of Rich- 
mond did hold at our pleasure, and is now la our 
possession. .. .” 


The grant was held by the service of 1d., 
payable at Michaelmas. Isabella, Robert's 
widow, demised the house in 18 Edward III. 
for 10l. per annum to some apprenticiis de 
banco, whom Dugdale considers tu be lawyers 
belonging to the Common Pleas. The Inn 
became a dependency of the Inner Temple, 
forming, as it were, according to the accounts 
given by Sir John Fortescue (temp. Henry VI.) 
and Lord Coke, a college of a leyal university, 
albeit until 1618 an unincorporated voluntary 
society, subject in some vague sense to the 
jurisdiction of the Judges. A patent roll of 
8 Edward IV. recites the grant on June g, 
1468, to John Kendall, cofferer of the King’s 
household, of a messuage and garden called 
Clifford's Inn, in the street called Fleet-street, 
late of John Clifford, knight, late Lord Clifford, 
&c. By some means the property reverted 
to the Ccown, and then again to the Cliffords. 
Under the Act of 1829 for rebuilding St. 
Dunstan’s Church a part of the Inn was taken 
for 5,000/, That sum was subsequently paid 
in tothe Court of Exchequer, who ordered it 
to be paid out to defray the cost of some 
buildings and of improving certain houses and 
chambers in the Inn. 

The ground property of the Inn abuts, on the 
north, upon the Rolls estate. The hall, rebuilt 
in 1618 after the Gothic style, has a gable roof, 
with louvre and clock. It is 40 ft. by 35 ft. on 
plan, and contains some good ornamental 
plaster-work ; in the cellars is a thirteenth- 
century arch. Over the southern opening of 
the passage between the buttery and the 
screens are carved in stone the arms of Clif- 
ford—checquy or and azure, a fesse gules, with 
a crescent of the first, differenced for the Inn 
with a bordure gules, besanté sable. On the 
walls of the older portions of the buildings 
may be seen various stone tablets, inscribed 
with dates and initials of the names of prin- 
cipals : for instance, at No. 14, in the block on 
the east side of the garden, is the date 1669; 
two tablets on the north and south fronts of No. 
commemorate the repair of that block in 1782, 
and two tablets on the north and south fronts 
of No. 1 in the south court bear the date 
01682“; a tablet with date “1719” is over 
No. 10; the block No. 13, to the south-east, 
was rebuilt in 1831. The garden, 1009 ft. 6 in. 
by 99 ft. 6 in., lies between the block Nos. 
14-7 the oldest residential part of the Inn) and 
what was formerly a slip of the Rolls garden ; 
just beyond, northwards, stood until a few 
years ago a building, 130 ft. by 40 ft., known 
as Old Judges’ Chambers. At the present time 
a good view may be obtained from the garden 
of the main front (by Sir James Pennethorne) of 
the Record Office, aslately extended westwards 
over the sites of the Rolls House and Chapel, and 
of some houses in Chancery-lane. The hall is 
chiefly notable as being the place where sat 
Sir Matthew Hale, Sir Orlando Bridgman, who 
was then Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and the other Judges to adjudicate upon 
the disputed claims between landlords and 
tenants after the Great Fire; and there has 
been preserved an illuminated MS. on vellum 
of the ordinances of the Society of temp. 
Henry VIII. Jay records that he often met 
Sir Walter Scott, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, . 
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Plan of the Rolls Estates and of other propertics in the neighbourhood, signed “ Fames 
Pennethorne,” and dated Fanuary 25, 1847. 


and Talfourd in the chambers of George Dyer, 
who wrote ahistory of Cambridge anc edited 
nearly all the volumes of the Delphin Classics 
for Valpv- The Inn was also the home of 
Re bert Poltock, who wrote “Peter Wilkins,” 
the one successful imitation of Defoe’s story. 
Sir Edward Coke in 1571 and Selden in 1602 
were ad nitted of Clifford’s Inn, and the, regi- 
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early one morning in August, 1897, he heard 
the song of a nightingale. 


a a kK— —-— 


COMMEMORATIVE CROSS, HURST 
GREEN. 

THIS cross has been erected at Hurst Green, 
near Stonyhurst (Lancashire), in memory of 
the services of the British Army in South 
Africa. It bears on a bronze plate the inscrip- 
tion: This cross commemorates the services 
of Frederick Sleigh, first Earl Roberts, R.C. 
V.C., and his companions in arms, the soldiers 
and sailors of the Empire, who fought in 
South Africa, 1899-1902.” 

The monument is a replica of the ancient 
one in Iston churchyard, Cumberland, and has 
been erected from the drawings and under the 
superintendence of Mr. H. S. Fairhurst, archi- 
tect, of Blackburn. The details were drawn 
out from rubbings from the ancient monument 
just referred to. | 

The material is selected Darley-Dale stone, 
and the work was done by Messrs. Earp, 
Hobbs, & Miller, of Manchester. The total 
height, with the base, is 13 ft. 


—— — — 


REGISTERED TRADES-UNIONS. 


THERE has just been published, as an appendix 
to the annual Report of the Chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, a list of trades-unions registered 
under the Acts of 1871 and 1876. The return is 
made up to December 31, 1901, and the delay in 
publication is probably due to the fact that the 
secretaries of unions are allowed five months after 
the end of the year in which to send in the required 

culars of their respective organisations. Sub- 
oined are the titles of the registered trades-unions 
directly or indirectly connected with the building 
trades, so far as England is concerned. In this list 
the date of registration is first indicated, then 
follows the name of the union, next the number of 


cide Harrison served as clerk to one Thomas 
Houlker, whom Clarendon calls Hoselker, an 
attorney there. Until recent years the garden 
was exposed to the inroads of a mob who ran 
riot over the ground to share a dole in kind 
which used to be distributed there at the beat- 
ing of the St. Dunstan parish bounds. A 
correspondent of the Times avers that there 
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members, and finally the state of the funds on 


December 31. 


Cheshire. — 1891, Birkenhead Operative House 
Birkenhead 


Painters’ Society, 334, 945/. 1894, 
Bricklayers’ Labourers’ Society, 120, 2241 


Derbyshire.—1889, Derby and District Builders’ 
Labourers’ Protective, Accident, and Burial Society, 
1897, Long Eaton Builders’ Labourers’ 
Protective, Accident, and Burial Society, 13, 10l. 
Iikeston and District Builders’ Labourers’ 
1895, Derby and District 


28, 21l. 


1892, 
Trade Society, 40, 2l. 
Building Trades Federation, 411, zol. 


Durham —1892, Stockton and District Builders’ 
1895. Hartlepools and 
224, 2604. 
Pie Darlington Builders’ Labourers’ Union, 116, 


Labourers’ Union, 105, 2201. 


District Builders’ Labourers’ Union, 


Lancashire,—1860, Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Manchester, 67,018, 188,020}. 
1866, Amalgamated Society of Mill Sawyers, Wood- 
cutting Machiaists, and Wood Turners of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Manchester, 4,446, 8,0741. 
1865, United Operative Plumbers’ Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Manchester, 11.080, 
1833, Amalgamated Union of Cabinet 
Makers, Liverpool, 2,518, 8,795/. 1853, Amalgamated 
Society of French Polishers of Great Britain and 
1886, National 
Amalgamated Society of Operative House and Ship 
10,833, 
1856, Rochdale Operative House Painters’ 
1876, Manchester and Sal- 
ford House Painters’ Association, 80, 2711. 1890, 
United Operative Street Masons, Paviors. and Stone 
Dressers’ Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
1889, National Association 
of Plasterers’ Labourers, Bolton, 484, 2814. 1893, 


29,3101. 


Ireland, Manchester, 946, 7141. 


Painters 


34,9741. 
Association, 131, 6881. 


and Decorators, Manchester, 


Manchester, 930, 1,2324. 


Liverpool Bricklayers’ Labourers’ Society, 56, 175]. 
1894, Manchester and District Builders’ Labourers’ 
Society, 180, 45/. 1893, Blackpool Bricklayers’ 
5 Trade, Accident, and Burial Society, 28, 
511. 
Workers, Salford, 100, 120/. 1849, Manchester and 
Lancashire District Bricklayers’ Labourers’ Union, 
114, 2911. 1897, Bolton Builders’ Labourers’ Trade 
Society, 30, 351 1896, National Association of Tile, 
Mosaic, and Faience Fixers Manchester. 120, 3441. 
1892, Liverpool District Bricklayers’ Labourers’ 
Union, 160, 104}. 1898, Liverpool French Polishers’ 
Association, 18, 54/. 1894, Bootle and District 
Bricklayers’ Labourers’ Union, 40, 20}. 1001. Leigh 
and Bedford District Bricklayers’ Labourers’ Union, 
47, 361. 1872, Liverpool and Birkenhead Operative 
Ship and House Painters’ Benefit Association, 356, 
4811. 1784, Liverpool Operative House Painters’ 
Old Society, 1,335, 1,2997. 1873, Liverpool United 
Mill ance and Woodcutting Machinists’ Society, 
70, 2291. 

Leicestershire.—1890, Leicester and District Buil- 
ders’ Labourers’ Protection, Accident, and Burial 
Society, 900, sori. 1891, Hinckley and District 
Builders’ Labourers’ Protective, Accident, and 
Burial Society, 53, 171. (deficiency). 

Lincolnshire.—1899, Grimsby Builders’ Labourers’ 
Protective, Sick, Accident, and Burial Society, 30, 


204. 

 London.—1848, Operative Bricklayers’ Society, 
38,743, 100,650}. 1873, Amalgamated Society of 
House Decorators and Painters, 5 380, 7,1641. 1860, 
National Association of Operative Plasterers, 
10,074, 25,676}. 1872, Stone Carvers’ Trade Associa- 
tion, 181, 970}. 1860, Perseverance Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, 621, 1,210} 1827, General 
Union of Operative Carpenters and Joiners, 
7,301, 11,0604. 1853, London Operative Zinc 
Workers’ Society, 104, 858/. 1865. Progres- 
sive Union of Cabinet Makers, 290, 932l. 
1864, London Central Association of House De- 
corators and Painters, 185, 404]. 1882, Perseverance 
Cabinet Makers’ Association, 147, O80l. 1809, 
Friendly Society of Ironfounders of England, Ire- 
land, and Wales, 18,268, 104,715}. 1833, Friendly 
Society of Operative Stonemasons of England, Ire- 
land, and Wales, 19,280, 20,7133. 1865, Grosvenor 
Society of House Painters and Decorators, 103, 
243l. 1889. United Builders’ Labourers’ Union, 
9.753, 8.0171 1889. Glass Painters?’ Union, 50, sorl. 
1890, Fret Lead Glaziers’ and Cutters’ Union, 116, 
405/. 1890, Kent and Essex Brickmasters’ and 
Fiint Merchants’ Protection Association, 21, 57l. 
1889 Islington Society and North London Union 
of House Painters and Decorators, 30, 280. 1890, 
West End House Painters’ and Decorators’ Trade 
Union, 64, 121l. 1889, Navvies’, Builders’ La- 
bourers’, and General Labourers’ Union, 3,520, 
5821. 1890, Corrugated Iron Roofers’, Door 
Makers’, Sash Makers’, and General Iron Workers’ 
Union, 46, 404. 1892, London Amalgamated 
Plumbers’ Mates’ Society, 295, 401/. 1892, London 
Society of Wood-cutting Machinists and Mill 
Sawyers, 63, 384/. 1892, London Operative Lath- 
renders’ Trade Union, 56, 2421. 1892, Amalga- 
mated Operative Marble and Slate Masons’ 
Trade and Benefit Society, 104, 51 51. 1892. London 
Slaters and Tilers’ Union, 62, 2721. 1895, In- 
dependent Cabinet Makers’ Association, 328, 173“. 
1895, Footway Masons' and Carriage way Paviors’ 
Trade Protection Society, 115, 146l. 1891, Cabinet 
Trades’ Federation, 20, 159. 1892, Amalgamated 
Society of Tesselated Tile, Faience, and Mosaic 
Workers and Fixers, 144, 4661. 1808. National 
‘Society of Asphalt Workers, 46, 16ol. 1898, United 
Turaers’, Machinists’, and Athletic Wood Workers’ 


1894, National Society of Concrete and Asphalt 


Trade Union, 128, 160l. 
Polishers’ Society, 97, 1711. 
of Mechanical Wood Workers, 26, ol. 


1381. 


Northampton, 20, 133l. 
Northumberland, —1885, 


9111. 
and Countv of Newcastle, 66, 3041. 


3131. 


1891, Nottingham Builders’ 
Society, 1,198, 1,408]. 1895, 


Labourers’ 


113, 421. 


Oxfordshire.—1894, Oxford and District Builders 


Labourers’ Society, 250, 123. 


Somersetshire.—1892, West of England and South 
Wales Operative Lathrenders’ Trade Society, Bris- 
1873, Bristol, West of England, and 
South Wales Operatives’ Trade and Provident 


tol, 95, 4071. 


Society, 30,320, 45,7511. 

Staffordshire. — 1889, Tamworth Builders’ 
bourers’ Trade Society, 68, 122/. 1897, Burton and 
District Buildera’ Labourers’ Protective, Accident, 
and Burial Society, 95, ros. 1891, West Bromwich 
and District Builders’ Labourers’ Protective, Accident, 
and Burial Society, 80, 1001. 1899, Walsall Builders’ 
Labourers’ Society, 85, 189/. 1890, Wolverhampton 
and District Builders’ Labourers’ Protective, Acci- 
dent, and Burial Society, 117, 351}. 

Warwickshive.—1889, Birmingham and District 
Builders’ Labourers’ Association, 1,400, 416}. 1896, 
Coventry and District Builders’ Labourers’ Pro- 
tective, Accident, and Burial Societv, 130, 264l. 

Worcestershire. — 1892, Catshill Amalgamated 
Society of Builders and General Labourers, 68, 143/. 
1889, Amalgamated Association of Builders’ 
Labourers of Great Britain, 198, 437/. 1889, Kidder- 
minster and District Builders’ Labourers’ Protec- 
tive, Accident, and Burial Society, 50, 184 1891. 
Malvern Branch of Builders’ Labourers’ Protective, 
Accident, and Burial Society, 318, 352. 

Yorkshire-—1889, Leeds Order of the Amalga- 
mated Builders’ Labourers’ Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 1,250, 741. 1889, Hull 
Builders’ Labourers’ Trade Society, 700. 1.913]. 
1889, Sheffield Lodge No. 1 of the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Labourers’ Union of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 57, 230/. 1893, Barnsley Builders’ Labourers’ 
Protective, Accident, and Burial S ciety, 69, gol. 
1894, Halifax Builders’ Labourers’ Protective, Acci- 
dent, and Burial Society, 20, 128/. 1895. Hudders- 
field Builders’ Labourers’ Protective, Accident, and 
Burial Society, 170, 276l. 1896, Bradford and Dis- 
trict Builders’ Labourers’ Protective, Accident. and 
Burial Union, 285, 4614 1897, Brighouse Builders’ 
Labourers’ Trade Society, 16, 40l. 1897, Keighley 
and District Builders’ Labourers’ Protective, Acci- 
dent, and Burial Union, 17, 42/. 1871, Middles- 
brough Builders’ Labourers’ Union of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 134, 92l. 1896, Batlev Order of the 
Amalgamated Builders’ Labourers’ Union of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 12, 3/. 1892, Scarborough 
Builders’ and General Labourers’ Union, 68, 1 571. 
1899, York and District Federated Builders’ La- 
bourers’ Trade Society, 200, 65/. 1000. Dewsbury 
Federated Builders’ Labourers’ Protective, Acci- 
dent, and Burial Society, 54, 121. 


ommend anion — 


Books. 


The Modern Homestead: Its Arrangement and 
Construction. By RICHARD HENDERSON, 
Member of the Royal Agricultural Society 
of England, &c. London: The County 
Gentlemen's Association, Ltd. 1902. 

FALHIS volume forms one of the Estate 
3 Library Series published by the 

l County Gentlemen's Association, 

and is on the whole an excellent and 

useful work. The author writes from long 
experience, and has evidently an intimate 
knowledge of farm bui'dings of different kinds. 

From the technical terms he employs, we 

judge that he hails from over the border, 

and if this be the case, it accounts for the 
divergence from English type of some of 
the methods of construction which he recom- 
mends. It may also account for what we 
regard as the erroneous application of the 
terms “red pine” and “white pine” to the 
woods which are more commonly known as 

“red (or yellow) deal (or fir)” and “white 

deal.” Red pine is a distinct American variety, 

and is sold in this country under that name, 
and white pine is the American term for the 
woud sold in this country as yellow pine. 

The paragraphs dealing with stresses in roofs 

require revision; in comparing rafters of 

different pitches, the author forgets that with 


the same span the high-pitched roof has to bear 


1899, London French 
1899, United Society 
1900, 
Italian Mosaic Workers Society in London, 211, 


Northamptonshire —1859, Local Operative Car- 
penters and Joiners’ Friendly and Trade Society, 


Amalgamated Slaters’ 
and Tilers’ Provident Society, Newcastle, 1260, 
1893, United Operative Paviors of the City 
1898, New- 
castle and District Builders’ Labourers’ Union, 800, 


Nottinghamshire —1866, Operative Brickmakers’ 
Society for Nottingham and District, 220, 1,297/. 
Trade 
Newark Builders’ 
Labourers’ Protective, Accident, and Burial Society, 


La- 


both a greater dead-load and a greater wind- 
pressure, and figs. 37 to 39 are therefore quite 
beside the mark. There are other details to 
which exception might be taken, but the author 
covers so much ground that the wonder is, 
not that there are mistakes in the book, 
but that they are so few and relatively so 
unimportant. Architects and landowners 
will find the book a mine of information 
on farm buildings of nearly every kind. 
Typical plans are given, and the author 
gives reasons for the positions assigned to the 
various parts. The details of design and con- 
struction are described and illustrated. Cows, 
horses, sheep, and pigs are all considered, and 
the stercoraceous heap to quote Cowper's 
high-sounding term—is not forgotten. The 
author never fails to remember that economy 
is second only to utility, and he is therefore 
a reasonable guide. He is also somewhat 
verbose, but a good index makes amends. 
We have pleasure in recommending the book. 


Nalural and Artificial Sewage Treatment. 
By Lieut.-Colonel ALFRED S. Jones, V.C., 
A. M. Inst. C. E., &c., and H. ALFRED ROECH- 
LING, M. Inst C. E., &c. London: E. & F. N. 
Spon, Ltd. 1902. 

TRE authors claim that this work is not a 

mere repetition of old papers witten by them 

and read at various times beſore different 
societies, “but an entirely fresh publication, 
right up to date.” The work is divided into 
two parts—the first (by Lieut.-Colonel Jones) 
containing only twenty-seven pages, and the 
second (by Mr. Roechling) sixty-nine pages. 
The information is almost entirely of a general 
character, and appears to be intended chiefly 
for District Councillors. Whether the informa- 
tion is of such anature as to helpthem in coming 
to a wise decision as to the most suitable 
method of sewage-disposal is another matter. 
To us the authors seem to have a strong 
bias in favour of land-treatment, and to have 
allowed this bias to influence their work ina 
manner which robs it of a good deal of its 
value. When the case against bacterial treat- 
ment is supported bya charge, unsupported 
by any testimony, that “surveyors may have 
and certainly sometimes do have personal 
interests in pushing the sale of ” new sanitary 
appliances, including (as we gather from the 
context) automatic appliances for the control 
of bacterial tanks and beds, we may assume 
that the case is a weak one. No one denies 
that a sewage farm, properly managed on 
suitable soil, furnishes a satisfactory 
method of sewage disposal, particularly 
for small towns. But it is equally true that 
many sewage farms have proved rank failures. 
Very li'tle is said about these, but the objec- 
tions to the bacterial process of purification by 
artificial means are very much inevidence, and 
are not always fairly stated. Much is made of 
the choking of contact beds, but the authors 
do not make it clear that this is usually due to 
the beds being fed with crude sewage. A coke 
bed at the Northern Outfall has been dealing 
with London sewage for over eight years, and 
is “still giving admirable results,” and Dr. 

Clowes's final conclusion is “that the sewage 

capacity of the coke bed, when the bed is fed 

with settled sewage, fluctuates slightly, but 
undergoes no permanent reduction; the bed 
does not choke.”* 


The Production and Use of Acetylene Gas. By 
W. DoMAN. Westminster: P. S. King & 
Son. 1902. 

THis book extends to sixty pages only, but 
contains practically all the information con- 
cerning acetylene and calcium carbide likely 
to be sought for by the average consumer of 
acetylene. It is divided into eight short 
chapters, which describe the properties of 
calcium carbide and acetylene and the most 
suitable appliances for the generation and 
consumption of the gas for illuminating pur- 
poses. 

The chapter on The Fitting Up and Care 
of an Acetylene Installation” is for the most 
part excellent, but we differ from the author 
when he recommends the use of }-in. brass 
piping for conveying acetylene to the gas 
brackets. The distributing-pipes should, in 
our opinion, always be of iron. The author 
also says that the lime sludge from the gene- 
rators may te run directly into the drains, i£ 
they are flushed immediately afterwards, so ag 
to clear the lime out of the syphons and small 
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pipes.” We believe that the officers of the 
London County Council very properly prohibit 
the direct discharge of lime sludge from 
acetylene generators into the drains under 
their control. 

The book is well illustrated and admirably 
printed, but the absence of an index is a great 
defect. The author writes in a clear and 
simple style, and is accurate in his statements 
and impartial in his views. We have no hesi- 
tation in recommending the book even in its 
present condition to all who desire to acquire 
a good general knowledge of the properties of 
acetylene and the manner in which the gas 
may be generated and consumed, but when a 
call is made for a second edition we hope an 
index will be added. 


A Handbook of the Open-air Treatment and 


Life in an Open-air Sanatorium. By Dr. 
CHARLES REINHARDT and Dr. Davip 
THOMSON. Second edition, enlarged. Lon- 
don : John Bale, Sons, & Danielsson, Ltd. 
1902. 7 
By those who believe that the value of a book 
is measured by the number of copies printed 
or sold, Dr. Reinhardt’s work will be accorded a 
high place. The first edition was published 
as recently as September, 1900, and the new 
edition, published exactly two years later, 
brings the total number of copies up to 9,000. 
The book is essentially popular" in charac- 
ter, and is issued at the popular price of 
one shilling. It is illustrated with a 
large number of reproductions from photo- 
graphs of British sanatoria for consump- 
tives, and contains a list of nearly all 
the sanatoria now in use, together with a short 
description of each. Interesting information 
of an elementary character, respecting the cause 
and cure of the disease, is given, and the con- 
sumptive patient will find much of it both 
cheering and useful. Architects, however, 
have little to learn from the book. No plans 
are given, and very few hints on construction. 


We do not mention these omissions by way of 
adverse criticism: Dr. Reinhardt set out to 
write a popular non-technical treatise, and he 


has succeeded in his task. 


Fournal of the Sanitary Institute. 
XXIII., Part III. 


Vol. 


THIs issue of the Journal is almost entirely 
devoted to addresses delivered in connexion 
with the Congress at Manchester in September 
It contains comparatively little of direct 
service to the architect and engineer. One of 
the longest papers is by Mr. W. N. Shaw, M.A., 
Sc.D., and is entitled “The Treatment of 
Mr. Shaw 
seeks to establish a parallel between smoke 
and sewage, but does not pursue the parallel 
to the logical conclusion that smoke, like 
sewage, should be removed by the Local 
Authority. This would be too great a task 
Like so 
many other writers on the subject, he con- 
siders the domestic fireplace the greatest 
sinner, but the suggestions he offers do not 
If he could 
compel the Government to recognise the 
smoke and sewage, a 
be 
appointed as soon as that on sewage has 
the most 


last. 


Smoke: A Sanitary Parallel.” 


even for the London County Council. 


appear to be very practicable. 


parallel! between 
Royal Commission on Smoke might 


finished its labours. Perhaps 
interesting paper is that by Sir William J. 
Collins on “ Man versus the Microbe.” The 
author maintains that the condition of the man 
is of more importance than the microbe. The 
latter is always with us, but whether it will 
have injurious effects depends upon the health 
or otherwise of the body to which it gains 
access. But Sir William goes further than 
this: Bacteriology,” he says, has doubtless 
done much for pathology, but it has done much 
less than scientific persons both in and out of 
the profession are apt to imagine. It has not 
yet helped us to understand the nature of any 
one of the ordinary acute specific diseases of 
man, in the sense that it has unquestionably 
identified a specific microbe as the cause of 
any one of them.” This is a matter which the 
doctors must fight out among themselves, but 
the sooner they settle the point the better. 


Christmas: Its Origin and Associations. B 
W. F. Dawson, London: 
1902. 8vo. 

WITHOUT other apparent object than that of 

producing some 300 pages of print, Mr. W. F. 


Elliot Stock. 


y | health, and safety of factories. 


Dawson has diluted what might have been a] Redress by Arbitration. A Digest of the Law 


useful work on the history and observance of 
the Christmas festival till it has expanded into 
an exasperating and inconsequent medley. 
The book lacks that unity of purpose which 
alone can produce the order and co- 
herence of a treatise. The author has 
interlarded matter proper to his subject 
with a number of historical incidents 
threaded upon the slender string of mere 
coincidence of date. It is of no interest in 
connexion with Christmas that Lord Cobham 
was executed on December 25, 1418, or that 
Anne of Cleves landed in England on Decem- 
ber 27, 1539. A catalogue of events that have 
occurred, for instance, in or about April 1 
might or might not be an interesting compila- 
tion ; it could hardly be a coherent one. 

The illustrations (e. g., pp. 14, 32, 202, 111) 
are very much of the parish magazine order, 
and often have but the slightest connexion with 
the text. There is a good index. 


Booł - keeping for Builders, specially adapted for 
Small Businesses. By ARTHUR E. Davis. 
London ; 1902. 

IT has been recently remarked that the average 

British manufacturer is too much inclined to 

believe in a vague power which he calls 

“luck,” and that he conducts his business 

simply by rule of thumb. He sometimes 

succeeds, but frequently fails—generally speak- 
ing, without knowing how or why. Sir 

William Preece has just been attacking this 

pernicious system—or want of system—from a 

scientific standpoint, and Mr. Davis here 

proffers a little friendly advice and assistance 
of a practical nature. 

His experience as an accountant has con- 
vinced him that small builders are, as a class, 
bad book-keepers, and he sets himself to 
indicate a remedy for this unsatisfactory state 
of things. Specimen pages are given of the 
various books required in a small business, 
with instructions as to filling them up. The 


work may be described as quite an elementary 


treatise—the author will hardly claim more 


for it—and it is written in a simple and in- 
Davis writes like a 
physician imparting a few useful hints as to 
the treatment of a disease, accompanying his 
advice with a warning not to attempt too much 
If the symptoms are at all 


telligible form. Mr. 


doctoring yourself. 
serious, call in an accountant. 


The Private Street Works Act, 1892: Being a 
Practical Guide to the Working of the Act. 
By JOSHUA SCHOLEFIELD, Barrister, and 

London : 


GERARD R. HILL, M.A., Barrister. 
Butterworth & Co. 1902. 


This is an extremely useful and well-arranged 
work—we may add well printed and bound 
also—on a subject which every day grows in 
importance, for between 1893 and 1902 437 
Urban District Councils adopted the Act of 
Briefly, we have a short historical 
resumé of the legislation in regard to the 


1892. 


drainage and repair of what may be called 


private streets; then a dissertation on the Act; 
and finally an appendix containing the Act 


itself, and portions of the Public Health Act, 
1895, for the Act of 1892 is to be construed 
with the Public Health Act. 
Act is contained in Section 6 (1), which, in a 
word, enables an Urban Authority “ to sewer, 
level, pave, metal, flag, channel, or make 
good,” or light a street, or part of a street, and 
to apportion the expenses on the adjoining 
premises. In other words, the object of the 
Act is to assist in the orderly transformation 
of Rural into Urban Districts at the cost of 
rural persons before the new streets can 
become a charge on the Urban purse. 


The Business Encyclopedia and Legal Adviser. 
By W. 5. M. KNIGHT, Barrister-at-Law. 
With numerous illustrations, &c. In six 
volumes. Vol. III. London: The Caxton 
Publishing Co. 


WE have already noticed the two previous 
volumes of this work. It is, therefore, here 
only necessary to say that in the present 
volume will be found articles on house tax, 
Why not, we 
may ask, have the heading of “ Factories” in- 
stead of several articles dealing with this 
subject? It has also two useful discussions on 
Leases and Libraries. 


The gist of the 


relating to Arbitrations and Awards. By H. 
FOULKS LYNCH SCHULER. Fourth edition, 
revised by D. F. RANKIN, M.A, LL.D. 
London: Effingham Wilson. 1902. 
THE fact that this Digest has reached a fourth 
edition is sufficient proof that it has been a 
useful work. In form it differs from the 
majority of law books, for the material is set 
out in sections and numbered paragraphs. 
Some day we may hope that this branch of the 
law will be codified on the basis of this 
work. 


The Englishwoman’s Year - book. London: 

Adam & Charles Black. 1903. 
THIs is a large and comprehensive annual con 
taining information about all work in which 
women are concerned. A great proportion of 
it is of course beyond our sphere of notice, but 
we may remark that it contains useful infor- 
mation in regard to technical schools and art- 
schools for women, in which they may obtain 
training in subjects on which a good many of 
them are now successfully taking their stand 
by the side of men. The book seems very well 
arranged and very complete. 


— a — 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


MESSRS. HAYWARD-TYLER & Co. send us 
their catalogue of electrically-driven and other 
treble-barrel pumps, each type being illus- 
trated. Among the pumps described there are 
special varieties ſor fire extinguishing, boiler 
feeding, sewage, sinking, deep wells, high 
lifts, hydraulic pressure, and air compression. 
Some of the illustrations show the method of 
casing the gearing completely by removable 
covers. 

We have received from Messrs. Ewart & 
Son, Ltd., of 346, Euston-road, a catalogue of 
their ‘‘Smoke-curing Appliances,” and another 
containing illustrations and descriptions of 
their ‘‘Safety Geysers,” baths, &c. In the 
first we notice their Empress and other 
revolving cowls, and a number of fixed cowls ; 
many of these are made with the heads and 
bases in separate pieces, so that, if one cowl 
should prove unsatisfactory, the head can be 
removed and another of different type fixed 
on the same base. This firm's geysers are too 
well-known to call for detailed description ; 
they are of various kinds, for working under 
pressure or otherwise. The safety taps are valu- 
able fittings. The common objection to geysers 
is that they consume an enormous amount of 
gas, and this is no doubt true of many geysers. 
This is due in many cases to excessive pressure 
of gas, and we think that geyser manufacturers 
would be well advised in publishing actual’ 
tests by some independent person, stating the 
amount of gas consumed in raising the tem- 
perature of a certain quantity of water a 
certain number of degrees, the pressure of 
the gas being also recorded. In addition to 
bath-geysers, Messrs. Ewart & Son make gas- 
heated boilers for hot-water warming appa- 
ratus and other purposes, and also tinned or 
galvanised sheet-iron baths and bath fittings of 
various kinds. 

The General Electric Co., of Queen Victoria- 
street, have sent us a catalogue of their 
Robertson electric lamps. It is very com- 
plete, and many novelties are shown. Their 
night-light lamp ought to become popular, as 
it would be very much more economical than 
the ordinary method of dimming a bedroom 
lamp. Tables are given of the average life of 
the “ Robertson ” lamps, and figures are given 
to show the false economy of using “cheap” 
lamps. We were pleased to note that every 
lamp is photometered separately, but we 
should like to see the certified copy of the 
Board of Trade standard volt which they say 
they use for reference. A lengthy experience 
of “Robertson” lamps has led us to regard 
them as quite satisfactory. 

They have also sent us an illustrated circular 
dealing with portable accumulators, hand- 
lamps. and electrical accessories for motor. cars. 
The dithculty usually expert noed «ico smail 
accumulators is the question of charging. The 
ordinary methods are practically prohibitive 
owing to their cost. To get over this draw- 
back the G. E. Co. make a small rectifier for 
alternating current supply and a complete 
small motor generator for direct current 
supply, so that small accumulators can be 
charged quite economically. Now that ac- 
cumulators are used so largely for carriage 
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Barrows hold about yyth cubic yard of loose 
stuff, and 4th cubic yard of soft clay, heaped up. 

Intimately connected with wheelbarrows are 
barrow-runs, which are formed of planks, 
supported at their upper ends by box-horses or 
trestles if necessary, to ensure a nony eang 
and speedy track for the removal of the soil. 
The ordinary length of a oarrow-run is 22 
yards, and the steepest inclination should not 
exceed 1 in 12 where the men are unassisted. 
To be economical, removal by barrows ought 
not to exceed two runs, or 44 yards; for a 
greater distance—say, up to 100 yards—dobbin 
carts will be of service, while for greater 
lengths the use of waggons and tramways will 
be neces The number of pickmen, 
shovellers, and wheelers must be carefully 
apportioned so as to execute digging with 
speed and economy. 

Barrows, when left on the works, may be 
secured at night by passing a chain through 
each wheel and fastening it with a padlock. 

Handbarrows will be considered under 
“ Freestone Mason.” 

Baskets are only wanted where barrows are 
inconvenient, such as in moving stuff from the 
inside to the outside of a building. They 
generally hold about a bushel, or r of a cubic 
yard, though other sizes contain from 4 to 
2 bushels. 

The Crowbar is required for moving heavy 
obstacles and breaking up concrete, &c. 
Fig. 7. It is of iron, with a claw at one end, 
and a length of about 5 ft. A pinching bar 
only differs from a crowbar in the absence of 
the claw, the two terms being frequently inter- 
changed. 

Lines and Pegs are used for setting out 
trenches and other excavations. 

A Square is employed for setting out work at 
right angles. It merely consists of two lengths 
of wood at an angle of 90 degrees joined 
together by a tie piece, as in fig. 8. Tee- 
squares are used for a similar purpose. Where 
a wooden square is not available the following 
method may be adopted :—A tape is taken at 
30 ft., 40 ft., and 50 ft. (or any multiple of 3, 4, 
and 5), and, being held at these distances, pegs 
are there put down. Linescan then be marked 
out on the ground along the 30 ft. and 40 ft. 
traces, giving the desired right angle. 

Boning Rods are demanded for setting out 
the gradients of the bottoms of pipe trenches. 
They are J-shaped instruments, practically 


T-squares, of 3 in. by J in. stuff, and of 
different lengths according to the levels, but 
all boning rods belonging to one set are exactly 
of the same height, usually 3 ft. The opera- 
tion is called ‘boning,’ and consists in rang- 
ing a line of uniform inclination from two 
given points in it. These points are denoted 
by stakes, a boning rod being held upright 
on the head of each, and a third, placed ver- 
tically between the two, on a peg driven 
in the bottom of the trench, is ranged or boned 
in the same straight line with the other two 
stakes. If the bottom of the cutting is in a true 
gradient, the tops of the three rods will be in 
one straight line and parallel with it, with 
a uniform fall. Sight rails are also put 
up at each end of the line of pipes, and the 
central line distinctly marked on each, when 
the head of the boning staff should coincide 
with the line of sight between them, and the 
exact level of the invert of the drain will be 
indicated by the foot of the staff. Pegs are 
then driven in the bottom of the trench, each 
peg being plumbed and boned to the level of 
the invert, so that the row of pegs is in the 
exact line of the bottom of the pipes. A ‘level 
and staff are required to plant each pair of 
stakes to arrange for the desired fall. The 
trench should be excavated in a perfectly 
straight line to the necessary depth, the bottom 
being well rammed and levelled to the re- 
quired slope. Fig. 9 illustrates the operation 
of boning and the use of boning rods. 

The Level is used for determining whether 
the bottoms of trenches for foundations are 
horizontal or not. A lath, or straight edge, 
several feet long, is rested on the bottom of 
the excavation, and the horizontality of the 
foundation is then tested by means of an 
ordinary spirit level placed on the top of the 
straight edge. 

In the case of stepped foundations on a 
sloping site, where the heights of the ground 
floors must necessarily vary, the different 
levels are determined as shown in fig. 10, 
where a pole or rod is placed at the bottom 
of the trenches, and the separate heights 
marked off on it, which is managed by means 
of pegs and lines as indicated in the sketch. 

The A-level, as it is called from its re- 
semblance to the letter A, is merely an 
adaptation of the plumb level for determining 
the accuracy of stone paving, road surfaces, 
&c. See fig. II. 


Rods are used as guides in setting out the 
widths of the trenches, &c. They are merely 
slender pieces of wood, about 10 ft. long and 
14 in. square, on which are scaled off full size 
with a pencil the dimensions of the digging, 
and are then laid out flat upon the ground to 
gauge the lines of excavation. 

The Rammer, pounder, or punner, is em- 
ployed for ramming and consolidating the 

h, especially in trenches, It is invariably 
of wood, with a short handle at the top and 
side, and the bottom either having an iron 
shoe, or being hooped with iron, to prevent 
splitting or bulging out (fig. 12). Another 
shape is that shown in fig. 13, where the 
handle is 3 ft. long and the butt only ọ in. 
in length. A fair weight for the latter would 
be about 10 Ibs. 

The Pipe Scraper is wholly made of wood, 
and is very convenient for scraping off the 
surplus cement inside drain pipes when form- 
ing the joints (fig. 14). 

The Maul is a heavy wooden mallet, hooped 
with iron, and gripped with both hands. It is 
indispensable for driving posts, heavy stakes, 
and pegs (fig. 15). 

Carts, Waggons, &c., properly come under 
the head of builders’ plant, but as they are 
necessary adjuncts to the excavator when ex- 
tensive digging operations are in progress it 
has not been thought out of place to make 
brief allusions to them. 

A dobbin cart is a three-wheeled cart con- 
taining about 4 cubic yard of earth. It is 
drawn by one horse, and guided and tipped by 
aman in attendance. 

A tip waggon, or earth waggon, is for the 
purpose of removing spoil from the site to a 
considerable distance by running on tem- 
porarily fixed rails, and being drawn either by 
horses or by a small locomotive. These 
waggons tip their loads either at the side or 
end, the appearance and action of a side- 
tipping waggon being disclosed in fig. 16, The 
frame is of oak, and the bottom, sides, and doors 
are of 13 in. eim or deal. The wheels are of 
cast iron, with wrought-iron axles. A tip 
waggon may be used as an ordinary waggon 
when fixed in its horizontal position. The 
capacity varies according to the size of the 
waggon built for a certain gauge of line of rail, 
that for a 2-ft. gauge, holding 164 cubic 
feet, being 4 ft. 6 in. long by 3ft. wide by 
Ift. 2 in. deep; but the accommodation in- 
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creases up to 3 cubic yards, and the earth can 
be heaped up. Lowness of sides is of great 
advantage in filling. Tip waggons are also 
made of iron. 

Skips are large boxes of iron, but some- 
times of wood, framed to hold from 1 to I 
cubic yard of spoil, and worked in connexion 
with steam cranes, so constructed that they 
can be made to discharge their contents over 
an earth waggon by turning over. Woodford’s 
patent iron skips on this principle are the 
best, which release their contents by means of 
a readily disengaged catch, causing the box 
to tip and empty itself (fig. 17). 

Steam excavating machines, or steam 
navvies, as they are often termed, are now 
largely in request for extensive undertakings, 
and by means of them the work can be per- 
formed so much more cheaply than by the 
employment of navvies alone that without 
such machines no contractog could hope to 
compete with others who contemplated their 
adoption. 

Boring Tools are rarely called into service 
by the builder unless the foundations of his 
structures are very deep or for sinking wells, 
and therefore it will not be necessary to de- 
scribe them here. 


— — 


OBITUARY. 


MR. TAGG-ARUNDELL.—We have to record the 
death, on December 7, at Calcutta, in his forty-fifth 
year, of Mr. Wiliam Tagg-Arundell, C.S.I. After 
having practised for a while in London, Mr. Tagg- 
Arundell quitted England fifteen years ago for 
India, where he soon achieved a prominent position 
as an architect, chiefly in connection with railway 
undertakings. During the interval 1894-9 he made 
the plans and designs for all the buildings of the 
Assam and Bengal Railway, including the head 
offices and station at Chittagong. He also designed 
the buildings and general engineering works for the 
East Coast, the East Indian, and the Delhi, 
Umballa, and Kalka Railways, and after the 
disastrous earthquake on June 12, 1897, at Sbil- 
long, he was employed for the reinstatement 
and rebuilding of many public offices and edifices 
there; he was the architect, besides, of several 
buildings in Delhi, Rawalpindi, Umballa, and 
Calcutta. Mr. Tagg-Arundell left the service of the 
Assam and Bengal Railway io November, 1899, and 
set up in independent practice in Calcutta, and very 
shortly afterwards was appointed consulting 
architect to the Government of Assam. Having 
already been elected a member of the Council of 
the Governor of Madras his public services were 
acknowledged by his admission as a Companion of 
the Star of India, and his subsequent appointment, 
in June, 1901, as a member of the Council of the 
Governor-General of India. Mr. Tagg-Arundell 


is professi icied pupil of | Y 
began his professional career as an articled pupil o year of the height of the building fever. The valua- 


tion for that year was 2,125,240]. 
noted that the valuation of linings for dwelling- 
houses alone for this year amounts to 1, 458, 7 10ʃ, 
being more than the value of the linings for 
all other purposes. Only in one other year since 
1876 has the value of dwelling-house property alone 
exceeded one million, and that was in 1898, when it 
was 1, 240, 4 10l. 
suppose that the amount of this class of property is 
largely in excess of the demand. The rapidity of 
occupation as soon as the houses are fit for habita- 
tion is proof they are required, and with regard 
to houses of one and two apartments there are good 
reasons for stating that the supply convenient for 
those of necessity compelled to occupy them is not 
equal to requirements.—Glasgow Herald. 


the late Mr. J. Brown, of Norwich; he then 
became, we believe, an assistant in the offices of 
Mr. Basil Champneys. 


— . — 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH OF ST. HILDA, OLD TRAFFORD.—A 
commencement has been made with the work of 
building the new Church of St. Hilda, Old Trafford. 
The church has been designed by Mr. F. P. Oakley, 
of Manchester. At first the chancel, vestry, and 
two-thirds of the nave will be built, and will pro- 
vide accommodation for 450. Externally, the 
church will be of brick and terra-cotta. Internally, 
the walls will be Accrington brick, with pillars of 
Runcorn stone. The contractor is Mr. W. Thorpe, 
of Old Trafford, and the contract has been let for 
3,8711. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, DUNSTON, DURHAM.—On 
the Ist inst. the memorial-stones in connexion with 
a new Wesleyan Church to be erected at Dunston 
were laid. The building is estimated to cost 1,800l., 
and to seat something like 350 persons. It has been 
designed by Messrs. Joseph Potts & Sons, of Sunder- 
land, the contractor being Mr. William Hall, of 
Gateshead. 

BAPTIST CHURCH, CROMER.—A Baptist Church 
has been erected in Church-street, Cromer, from the 
85 of the architect, Mr. A. F. Scott. The 
builders were Messrs. Girling & Smith. 

THEATRE ROYAL, BRISTOL.—The Theatre Royal, 
King-street, was built in the year 1766, from a 
design by Mr. James Paty, and was opened on 
May 30 of that year by David Garrick. For the 
past six months the theatre has been in the hands 
of the builders, who have been making alterations 
and additions, The alterations have been carried 
out by Messrs. H. A. Forse & Sons, from the design 
of the architect, Mr. W. Skinner. 

CHURCH TOWER, LISKEARD.—The new church 
tower at Liskeard has just been dedicated. The 
architect was Mr. J. Sansom, Liskeard, and the 
builder was Mr. S. Trehane. 

BUILDING IN MANCHESTER. — Within the year 
ended October 31 855 sets of plans for all kinds of 


brought into use, shows that side by side with the 
progress of the port has gone a steady increase in 
the number of inhabitants of our municipal area. 
The borough of Salford and other areas of local 
government within the radius of the Canal's influ- 
ence can tell tales of proportionate advancement. 
The sum total of residences which have sprung 
up as the direct outcome of the making and 
working of the canal must be enormous. Three 
or four years ago it was publicly declared to 
be 20,000. Lately we have not heard any calcula- 
tions or speculations as to the number which have 
since been erected. Coming back to city figures, 
it has to be added that whilst many buildings 
have sprung into existence, others have suffered 
from the ravages of time and wear. No fewer 
than 550 buildings in the city were reported to 
be dangerous in the past municipal year. 
cases out of this total it was found necessary to 
serve notices for the removal of the danger, which 
perhaps, as a rule, meant the removal of the struc- 
ture 
dwelling houses formed only a proportion of the 
condemned structures, and that old walls, factories, 
warehouses, 
buildings were included. 
with regard to public improvements in Manchester 
is the establishment of a City Architect’s depart 
ment to meet the extraordinary demands which- 
were made upon the administration of the City 
Sur veyor's Department under the old system, 
whereby architecture was but a branch section of 
Mr. T. De Courcey Meade’s sphere of action. 
Henry Price was appointed the first City Architect. 
— Manchester Courier. 


the several trades associated in the building indus- 
try throughout the city have been in a prosperous 
condition. The relations between employers and 
employes have been of such a nature that no dis- 
pute has occurred, and the outlook at present bids 
fair for another year. The valuation of the linings 
granted by the dean of Guild Court of Glasgow 
during the year tops the record of any previous 
year, the value for this year being 2,549,698/. Only 
once before in the history of that court has the 
valuation exceeded two millions, and that was in the 


BRISTOL.—The “ Initiatory Building Committee of 
the Western College has approved of plans for new 
buildings at Cotbam. The new college has been 
designed by Mr. Dare Bryan, of Bristol. 


while the central entrance and tower will be at the 
corner of Hampton and Cotbam Roads, the two 


buildings in the city were submitted for approval to 
the Improvement and Buildings Committee of the 
Manchester City Council, and of these 754 were 
approved and 101 disapproved. 
these approvals, which related to permanent build- 
ings, 78 licences were granted for temporary struc- 
tures.. New dwelling-houses to the number of 1,662 
1855 in the same period certified as fit for habita- 

on. 
dences have been constructed, so that the yearly 
average has been maintained well above the 
level of 2,000. 
the time when the Ship Canal was opened Man- 
chester had apparently arrived at ber zenith, 
and was showing signs of coming decay in com- 
merce and industry, and of a decrease in her 
it ane on 


In addition to 


During the past five years 11,124 new resi- 


It has often been stated that at 


Comparison with the figures of new 
ouses in 1893, the year before the Ship Canal was 


In 445 


affected. It will be borne in mind that 


chimney stacks, and nondescript 


An important change 


Mr. 


BUILDING IN GLASGOW.—During the paet year 


ear 1876, which is sometimes referred to as the 


It may be 


Phere is no reason at present to 


PROPOSED THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE, COTHAM, 


The site 
is immediately opposite Highbury Chapel, and 


wings of the college will front those thoroughfares, 
while at the rear will be a quadrangle surrounded 
by acolonnade. The central tower is to be carried 
to a height of nearly go ft., and forms a feature at 
the junction of the two main blocks, The exterior 
will be of red brick, with Doulting or Bath stone 
dressings. The entrance is in the form of an open 
loggia, giving access to both wings and also to the 
quadrangle. Going into this loggia to the right 
would be found an entrance hall and ante- 
room, a room for professors and committee men, 
and then, occupying the centre of the block, 
a library, and beyond the Principal's residence. 
The full size of the library is 47 ft. by 37ft. It has 
been suggested that the room should be panelled up 
to the window sills, a height of 6ft. 6 in., and that 
this and the bookcases and other fittings should be 
in oak. The vaulting and central portion of the 
ceiling would be in plaster, the latter being panelled. 
The beams, it has been proposed, should have eight 
supporting figures illustrating such subjects as 
Love, Joy, Peace, Patience, Gentleness, Faith, 


Meekness, and Temperance. The Principal’s resi- 
dence forms part of the block, but has a separate 
entrance and a garden extending to the back of the 
site. In the left wing (facing Hamptun-road) is an 
entrance-hall and matron's room; occupying the 
centre of the block are two large apart- 
ments, which may be used separately as 
dining and common rooms, or thrown into 
one by the removal of the sliding doors. 
In the latter case they would give a room 
Go ft. by 23 ft. At the end of this wing the kitchens 
and domestic offices are situated. The first floor of 
the two wings provides for a score of separate 
studies, a couple of lecture-rooms, and a hall. The 
second floor is entirely devoted to sleeping and 
bathroom accommodation. The architect has esti- 
mated the cost at 15, 100l., but in his report to the 
Committee, says this would only provide for the 


plainest possible construction and interior finish, 
and for a building of such importance and in such a 
position he thinks at least 20,000/.,is required.— 


Western Press. 
THE BUILDING TRADE IN NOTTINGHAM.—So far 


as the building trade is concerned, no very big jobs 
have been undertaken during the past year, 
although a large number of important contracts, 
commenced before last January, have been com- 
pleted. The state of employment generally can be 
said to be dull. There has been a gradual increase 
in the number of unemployed, especially with 
regard to carpenters, joiners, bricklayers, plasterers, 
and plumbers. Masons and slaters are certainly not 
fully employed, and numbers of their workpeople 
are leaving the town. 


Taken on the whole, the 
market, then, has been in a state of decline during 


the past twelve months, and the prospects of the 
coming year are not over bright. 
fairly active, and have had a very good year. Their 
employment, too, is guod, owing to the fact that a 
large portion of their production is sent away to 
other towns. 
kept fully going, and the New Year promises well 
for the workers. 


Brickmakers are 


Consequently, the yards have been 


LONDON OFFICES FOR THE “ BIRMINGHAM DAILY 
PosT.”"—In juxtaposition to St. Bride's Church. 
Fleet-street, the new London offices of the 


Birmingham Daily Post have been erected. The 
lower story is of Cornish granite and the upper of 


Portland stone. Mr. John Belcher was the architect. 
NEW ORPHANAGE AT ALDRIDGE.—A new 


orphanage is to be erected at Aldridge, for which 


Mr. F. W. Mager, C.E., is acting as Honorary 
Architect. The buildings will occupy a site 


of 3 acres in area, with a frontage of 98 
to a main road, set back 


30 ft. from the 
front boundary fence. For present purposes a 


building of oblong form with a central passage 


through the administrative department has been 


considered most advantageous. Future extension is 
to be by a block running out to the rear from the 
centre, the central passage of which would be 
directly under observation from the matron’s room. 


Otherwise, passages will be as far as possible avoided. 


The committee decided upon a common dining-hall 
for boys and girls. 


The sick wards will be isolated 
by putting them at the top uf the house in positions 


in the north and south ends of the building ; the 


intermediate space between the wards aad 
the staircase to be used as housemaids’ closets 
and linen stores. The ground floor will contain 
dining-hall, master and matron's room, kitchen, 
office, scullery, laundry, store, larder, and boot- 
room. On the first floor, boys’ dormitory (41 sup. ft. 
per bed), with lavatory containing six basins and 
two baths, 26 ft. by 8 ft.; girls’ dormitory, with 
similar lavatory ; master and matron’s bedroom; 
and on the second floor, servants’ dormitory, boys’ 
sickroom, girls’ sickroom. Outside offices will 
comprise boys’ urinal and four closets, in boys’ 
playground ; five closets for staff and girls; coal- 
store and tool-store; the outside closets to be 
flushed with the waste water from lavatory basins 
and baths. There will be also an enclosed yard and 
a covered way from the ccal-store to the kitchen. 
The total number of inmates provided for is forty, 
exclusive of master, matron, and servants. The 
estimated cost is 1,957/. 

COTTAGE HOSPITAL, KINGSBRIDGE, DEVONSHIRE. 
—A new wing in connexion with the Kingsbridge 
Cottage Hospital was opened recently. The plans 
were drawn by Mr. Latham, and Mr. Pearce was 
the builder. The wing consists of two wards which 
will accommodate six patients. 

CASUAL WARDS, HOLBORN.—On the rst inst. the 
Chairman of the Holborn Board of Guardians (Mr. 
T. J. Bolton) formally declared open the new 
casual wards which have been erected at Little 
Gray’s Inn-lane. The architects were Messrs. 
Smith & Coggin, and the builders Messrs. Lawrence 
& Son. The new wards give accommodation to 
forty-eight men and twenty-four women, aod four 
rooms are set apart for women with children.. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT STATION, EXETER.—On the rst 
inst. the foundatiun-stone was laid of the new elec- 
tric light and power station at Exeter. The founda- 
tion stone was laid in what will be the entrance-hall, 
at the bottom of the main staircase. The main facades 
will be carried out ia red brickwork, with free-stone 
dressings. The most prominent feature of the 
building will be a large chimney shaft, rising about 
160 ft. above the ground, and the foundations of 
which will cover over 1,000 ft., being at the south- 
eastern end of the building. The section of the. 
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FRANCE.—The Academie des Beaux-Arts haselected 
Mr. G. F. Watts as a foreign corresponding member, 
in place of the late M. Siemiradski. Mr. Watts, who 
obtained a first medal in the exhibition of 1878, is 
also a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour.——M. 
Cormon, the painter, has been commissioned by the 
Government to execute, for the Museum of Versailles, 
a picture representing the reception of the Mayors of 
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building which is now being carried out has a 
capacity for plant of 2, 500 h.-p. It will consist, on 
the ground floor, of an engine-room, 103 ft. by 45 ft., 
lined with glazed bricks ; a boiler-house, 103 tt. by 
56 ft.; a pump-room, repairing shops, test-rooms, 
and economiser chambers, The first- floor level will 
comprise committee-rooms, switch- rooms, mess- 
rooms, stores, offices, &c., all opening on to a gallery 
overlooking the large engine- room. Over the 
boiler-house will be an actual bunk capacity for 
800 tons. The machinery necessary for generating 
the electricity is to be sup; lied by the Westinghouse 
Co. As much as possible of the material and fittings 
required are being provided locally, the ironwork 
for the roofs being manufactured by Willey & Co. 
The land required to complete the site cost 2, 000l.; 
the building contract amounts to 14,000/.; equip- 
ment contract 30,000/7. Mr. H. D. Munro is the 
electrical engineer; Mr. D. Cameron is the archi- 
tect ; and Mr. W. R. Brealy is the builder. 

MOTOR WORKS, CHISWICK. — The Thornycroft 
Steam Wagon Co. are completing their motor works 
and offices at Hogarth-lane, Chiswick. The factory 
consists of ground floor, with various galleries for 
drawing-offices, pattern makers, stores, &c., the 
premises being lighted principally by extensive 
skylights. Ths offices consist of two halls, 24 ft. 
by 30 ft. each, with various rooms leading out ot 
the same. The entrance hall is paved with marble 
mosaic, with marble thresholds. The architects are 
Messrs. Scott & Hanson, of Basinghall-street. The 
builder is Mr. S. Hunt. 

NEW WARDS, ROYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL, 
BOURNEMOUTH.—New wards have been erected at 
the Royal Victoria Hospital. The walls are of 
Purbeck stone, while the floors are fireproof. Ou 
the ground floor the men’s ward, originally con- 
taining four beds, has been enlarged so as to pro- 
vide eight additional beds, and on the first floor a 
small two-bed ward has been separated from the 
existing four-bed ward, which has been trans- 
formed into a large children’s ward, providing 
accommodation for fifteen cots. A feature in con- 
nexion with this ward is a covered balcony, com- 
municating with it by means of folding doors. In 
addition to the above, there has been some altera- 
tion in the construction of the roof, and on the 
second floor bedrooms for six nurses have been 

rovided. The work of extension was commenced 
in August, 1901, and executed ata cost of over 
2,100}, exclusive of the furniture, electric light 
fittings, &c. Messrs. George & Harding, the 
original contractors, were the builders, and Messrs. 
Creeke, Gifford, & Oakley the architects. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, ABERDEEN.—Meassrs. Watt 
& Grant, silk mercers, Union-street, Aberdeen, are 
carrying out alterations to their premises. The 
architect is Mr. A. H. L. Mackinnon, of Aberdeen. 

SANATORIUM, WHELLEY, WIGAN.—The newly- 
completed additions to the Sanatorium of the 
Wigan Corporation, at Whelley, were opened re- 
cently. The additions are as follows :—A scarlet 
fever block, consisting of two wards for males and 
for females. The female ward is 48 ft. long by 20 ft. 
wide, and has eight beds; the male ward is 36 ft. 
in length by 26 ft. in breadth, and has six beds; and 
each ward is provided with bath and lavatory 
accommodation. Between the two wards there is a 
nurses’ duty-room, 16 ft. by 12 ft, a storeroom 
for linen, an entrance hall, and a vestibule. In 
front of this block there is a covered verandab, 
approached by a flight of steps from the 
carriage drive. The height of the block is 
13 ft from floor to ceiling. An observation 
block, consisting of two wards, male and 
female, with two beds ineach, these wards being used 
for patients whom it is necessary to keep under 
observation, with a view to determining the 
character of the disease as it develops. Between 
the two wards there is a nurses’ duty room, rs ft. 
by 14 ft. The block is provided with a movable 
bath, and the necessary lavatory accommodation, 
and has in front a verandah similar to that in the 
scarlet fever blocks. The height of the block is 
13 ft. 9 in. Discharging block, for the accommoda- 
tion ot convalescent patients for a short time before 
they are allowed to leave, this being situated near 
the exit gate, and consisting of dressing and un- 
dressing rooms, a bath room, and a lavatory. Addi- 
tion to the administrative block, consisting of a 
nurses’ sitting-room and a dining-room, on the 
ground floor, each 24 ft. 6 in. in length, by 13 ft, 
in width; above these there being four bedrooms. 
There is also a new kitchen. The contractors for 
the erection of the buildings were Messrs. Wilson & 
Co. The structures are of brick, and barmonise 
with the older portion of the sanatorium, and the 
plans had been prepared by Mr. W. Bolton, 

WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS AT HIGH WINCOBANK, 
SHEFFIELD.—At their meeting on the 31st ult., the 
Housing of the Working Classes Sub-Committee of 
the Sheffield Corporation had before them plans 
prepared by the City Surveyor, showing the sug- 
gested laying out of the estate at High Wincobank. 
They approved the plans, and decided to invite 
tenders for the erection of cottages on the land at a 
cost not exceeding 160}. and 185/. each, the tenders 
to be accompanied by plans. The accommodation 
to be provided consists of a living-room, scullery, 
two or three bedrooms, and bathroom. Premiums 
will be given for the best plans sent in. The matter 
was subsequently brought before the Health Com- 
mittee and confirmed. 
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the Education Bill, and other new matters. 


Gedney, Lincolnshire, and a master’s residence. 


several monuments of the Carr family, formerly 
lords of the manor, including that of the founder of 
the school. The schools and master’s house were 
rebuilt seventy years ago. 

THE SONNING BRIDGES.—Mr. W. A. Ducat, one 
of the Inspectors of the Local Government Board, 
held an inquiry at the County Hall, Oxford, on the 
31st ult., with regard to the proposal of the Oxford- 
thire County Council to borrow certain moneys for 
the rebuilding of Sonning Bridges and for other pur- 
poses. No opposition was offered to the proposal. 
The Clerk to the County Council explained that the 
amount it was proposed to borrow for the rebuild- 
ing of Sonning Bridges was 8,000]. There was con- 
siderable traffic of all kinds over the bridges. The 
three bridges had become weak and were condemned 
as unsafe for heavy traffic. The County Council 


France in connexion with the 1000 exhibition.—— 
M. Marqueste bas completed the inodel for the monu- 
ment tu be erected in Père Lachaise cemetery 
It consists of a 
stele decorated with bas - reliefs reproducing 
some of the works of the master—the “ Junon ” and 
the side or the stele 
stands a figure symbolising “ Inspiration.” ——The 
Department of the Seine has selected for the site of 
the new Ecole des Arts et Metiers at Paris the 
ground formerly occupied by the abattoir of Vifle- 
juif.—— M. Cave, architect, of Argenteuil, has 
(Morbi- 
han) a scheme for the construction of covered 
market, a library, and a theatre, at an esti- 
mated cost of 454,000 fr.— The Conseil-Géne- 
ral of the Basses Pyrenees has voted a sum of 
538,000 fr. for the enlargement of the lunatic 
asylum at Pau.——M. Bellemain, architect, of 
Lyons, has been commissioned to carry out 
a Salle des Feétes at Trevoux (Ain). —— M. 
Doillet has been appointed architect for a new 
firemen’s barracks to be built at Menilmontant, 
at a cost of 1,200,000 fr. The bridge over the 
Seine at Asnières is to be rebuilt shortly ; a new 
bridge is to be built between that of Clichy and 
The two bridges will necessitate an 
expenditure of nearly 3,000,000 fr.——Tne exhibi- 
tion of the Société des Amis des Arts at Pau will be 


MONTEVIDEO. — The 
Montevideo correspondent of the Times writes, 
under date November 20, in regard to a function 
which took place on Nuvember 14, when there was 
inaugurated the Victoria Hall, erected by the British 
of Queen 
Victoria. The hall, designed and built by the local 
English architect, Mr. John Adams, contains seat- 
ing accommodation for about 600 persons on the 
floor and in the balcony, and is designed for balls, 
banquets, and social gatherings, while there is also 
a stage for concerts and dramatic performances. 
The tacade is adorned with busts of Lord Tennyson, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, and Sir Henry Irving, as 
representing the poetry, music, and drama ot the 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Mr. Matthew Garbutt, architect, has removed his 
offices from 40 Great James-street, Bedford-row, to 
Bishop’s-road Station, Paddington, W.—~—Mcr. J. R. 
Elliott, civil engineer and architect, of Burton 
has 
taken into partnership Mr. A. Goodwin Brown, 
civil engineer, who has been assistant to his father, 
Mr. Arthur Brown, M.Inst.C.E., the City Engineer 
of Nottingham. The practice will be continued at 
the above address under the firm name of Elliott 
G. Assiter, F. S. I., has 
removed his offices from 19, Old Queen-street, 


ALMANAC AND PEERAGE.—We 
have received the usual annual issue of these useful 
Whitaker’s Almanac has 
again increased in size, and now contains 792 pages, 
an increase of 425 pages since its foundation. The 
hundred pages dealing with the Indian Empire and 
the dominions beyond the seas have been subjected 
to a thorough revision. Tables are now provided 
showing the contents in outline of the Almanac 
proper, and of the supplementary matters. The 
latter include an article on the commerce of Great 
Britain during the South African war, another on 


THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL, SLEAFORD.—Mr. Jesse 
Clare, of Sleaford, is appointed architect of new 
school buildings to be erected for the Governors of 
the Charity, who have accepted a tender of 1,948/, 
from Messrs. Maxey & Sons, of that town. The 
Free Grammar School was founded in 1603 by 
Robert Carr, of Aswarby, who endowed the trust 
with a freehold estate of 130 acres in the parish of 


The parish Church of St. Denis, Sleaford, contains 


of pig-iron has been u 
the United States, where the demands of the 
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were advised that the bridges were incapable o 
repair and restoration, an 
there was no alternative but to rebuild them. 


they had decided 


In rebuilding the county had to bear in view 
the necessity for permanent strength and of 
building a structure capable of carrying the 
heaviest modern traffic; they had also to 
deal with a flat roadway, which did not per- 
mit of curved arches, and, turther, they had to pro- 
vide sufficient waterway to satisfy the requirements 
of the Thames Conservancy. Plans had been laid 
before the Thames Conservancy, and they had ap- 
proved of them. Under those conditions the County 
Council decided on building an iron bridge with 
iron pile supports and steel girders, having a span 
of 50 ft., and also on strengthening the present brick 
abutments and widening the roadway to 24 ft. The 
placing of an iron bridge over any portion of the 
River Thames was not wholly popular, and they 
had encountered a certain amount of adverse public 
criticism. The County Council had given fair con- 
sideration to it, and had sent Committees to visit the 
bridges and had discussed the objections. Having 
in view that there must be a permanent structure in 
the interests of public traffic and the requirements 
of waterway insisted upon by the Thames Conser- 
vancy, the Council had come to the conclusion that 
the proposed structure was the proper kind of 
bridge to erect over this portion of the river.—The 
inspector subsequently visited the Sonning bridges 
which it is proposed to demolish, and will report to 
the Local Government Board in due course. 

THE LABOUR MARKET IN THE COLONIES.—The 
January circular of the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31, Broadway, Westminster, states that in 
New South Wales, owing to the severe drought, 
there is no demand for more labour at the present 
time, and many persons are unemployed; it is 
hoped that the recent fall of rain may improve 
prospects. The Government is endeavouring to 
relieve the distress by promoting public works. 
The ordinary a without means of bis own, 
should not go to New South Wales at the present 
time. In Victoria there is no general demand for 
more labour, and many men are out of work. No 
large public works are being proposed by Govern- 
ment which might provide employment. In Cape 
Colony there is a good demand for skilled 
mechanics, especially those in the building trades, 
in the inland towns except Kimberley, but not at 
Cape Town or other towns on the coast, where a 
great many are out of work. In Natal a great 
many skilled artisans, more especially carpenters 
and those in the building trades, have recently 
arrived, so that those going now do so at their own 
risk of finding employment. Permits are still 
required by those proceeding to the Transvaal and 
Orange River Colony ; they are not issued in this 
country, but must be applied for at the permit 
office at the port in South Africa at which the 
emigrant lands. Application forms may be obtained 
at the Emigrants’ Information Office, and else- 
where. The latest reports as to labour in the 
Transvaal are to the effect that the supply both at 
Johannesburg and Pretoria is more than sufficient, 
that a great many skilled mechanics and large 
numbers of unskilled labourers are unable to find 
work, and that a good deal of distress prevails. 
Emigrants, therefore, are warned against going to 
the Transvaal at the present time, unless they have 
already secured employment there, or take not less 
than 100l. with them to meet the very high cost of 
living. In the Orange River Colony there is a 
fluctuating demand for good carpenters, masons, 
fitters, and painters. The cost of living is very 
high. Permits are necessary. By the new Lands 
Settlement Ordinance The Land Settlement 
Board of the Orange River Colony” may dispose 
of Crown lands by sale or lease to any applicant 
who is not the owner or lessee of fifty acres 
or more of land in the Colony. Applicants 
may be required to apply personally. Those 
obtaining land either by lease or purchase must 
reside on and cultivate their land. Leases are for 
five years, renewable for five or ten years more, and 
the rent is 5 per cent. of the purchase price. Pur- 
chasers pay by instalments spread over thirty years, 
or may pay up after five years’ occupation the 
whole of the purchase money then owing. As soon 
as the whole is paid up, and any advances have 
been repaid, the land becomes the property of the 
purchaser, who receives a grant thereof on per- 
petual quit rent. The Government may advance 
money to any such lessee or purchaser for the 
purpose of his effecting permanent improvements 
on the land. 

ENGINEERING TRADES’ REPORT.—Messrs. Mathe- 
son & Grants Engineering Trades’ Report states 
that there are fair prospects of activity for the 
coming year, and the engineering works of the 
country were never better prepared for it. Selling 
prices are, however, almost everywhere lower than 
in January last. Coal of the kinds used by 
engineers has been cheaper than in 1901; a con- 
ference regarding wages is now proceeding between 
the coal-owners and miners, both of whom claim 
alterations favourable to themselves, but further 
reductions are improbable. The output and prices 
of finished iron and steel have fallen, with the 
unfortunate circumstance for the makers that their 
materials have not fallen in proportion. The price 
nheld by large shipments to 
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iron-founders and steel- makers cannot be met by 
the American blast-furnaces. There is as yet little 
sign of this export diminishing ; but, as the output 
capacity of their furnaces increases, or their home 
consumption falls off, the current may be reversed 
and iron shipped to England. The demand for 
bridges, piers, buildings and roofs has been lower in 
1902 than In the preceding five years. Competition 
is keener and prices are lower in proportion to cost. 
There has been a fair amount of work in the 
extension and replacement of structures for the 
home railways, and a moderate export of steel 
work for bridges and harbours. The Committee 
appointed by the Institute of Civil Engineers to 
consider the standardisation of rolled sections of 
iron and steel, recommends a great reduction in 
the number of angles, channels, beams and other 
forms. This change tends to reduce the cost of 
structural work and has other advantages. 
The private Bills deposited for the coming session 
of Parliament represent a considerable aggregate of 
works interesting to engineers. None of the lead- 
ing railway companies propose large schemes, nor 
are large additions to railway capital invited. No 
less than thirty-four municipalities seek powers for 
tramway undertakings, and there are forty private 
schemes, these latter being generally for wider 
districts around and between towns, many of them 
being put forward under the special procedure of 
the Light Railways Act. The large cities are going 
wide afield to obtain control of watersheds an 
water-bearing areas to satisfy their growing needs ; 
and in connexion with these undertakings, machin- 
ery, pipes and plant on a large scale will be required. 
Few gas lighting schemes are presented ; only exten- 
sions of existing works, and in this regard it is 
questionable if any entirely new gas lighting projects 
will ever again be proposed, Abroad, hopes of re- 
vival in the Transvaal are still deferred, but railway 
and mining projects in South, Central and Western 
Africa already signify the advance in works of 
public utility that may be expected under British 
apoa The Assuan dam, the Uganda railway, 
and the development of mines north and south of 
the Zambesi, are not only important in themselves, 
but pave the way for further developments. 
GLASGOW HOUSING SCHEME ABANDONED.— The 
pian as Corporation Housing Committee have 
decided to recommend that the scheme for pro- 
viding 700 houses for workmen in the East End of 
Glasgow be not proceeded witb. The estimated 
cost of the scheme was 100,000/., and it was pro- 
posed to erect houses of one, two, and three apart- 
ments at an annual rental of 5/.,, 81., and 121. 
BUILDING AND BUILDING MATERIALS IN BILBAO. 
—Mr. Ranald Macdonald, the British Consul, in a 
report to the Foreign Office on the trade and com- 
merce of the consular district of Bilbao, mentions 
that the imports to that port in 1901 of building 
stones, cement, earth, &c., from the United King- 
dom amounted to 7,782 tons. Two companies, 
with headquarters at Bilbao and San Sebastian, 
respectively, are working asphalt rock quarries 
in Alava, from which 3,600 tons of asphalt were 
obtained in twelve months. The price of asphalt 
rock at the works was 63., and that of asphalt 
11. 198. 6d. per metric ton. There are ten cement 
works in Guipuzcoa, where hydraulic cement is 
manufactured from natural rock. The total output 
in Igor was 82,081 tons, manufactured out of 
112,303 tons of rock. Cement is also manufactured 
at Sestao, out of slag from the blast furnaces. 
After being closed for some years for want of a 
proper technical administration this business re- 
sumed operations in 1901 with good prospects of 
success, due to the growing interest and reliability 
of the system of reinforced cement known as 
“ciment armé.” This establishment can produce 
fifty tons daily. Considering the rapid increase in 
the population of Bilbao, and the insufficiency of 
house accommodation, of which complaints are 
general, there is curiously little speculative 
building. Most of the houses in the town 
especially in the modern part, are built in flats, 
very imposing in their exterior proportions, but 
sub-divided internally to a degree that leaves scant 
room to swing the proverbial cat. On the other 
hand, there is much activity shown in the erection 
of fine private residences, especially in the outskirts 
of the town near the sea, to which many rich in- 
habitants resort during the summer montbs. At 
Portugalete, Las Arenas, and other suburbs, rows of 
houses may be seen closed from November to May 
or later, the tenants paying high rentals all the year 
round for the pleasure of occupancy during four or 
five months. At San Sebastian extensive building 
operations are being carried on, and quite a new 
town of handsome villas and streets has sprung up 
in the neighbourhood of the beautiful church of 
Buen Pastor. A company is being formed for the 
purchase of the bull ring and the construction of a 
new theatre and an hotel. The electric lighting, 
the water supply, and the sanitary conditions of 
this charmiog watering-place are excellent. 
DIARIES, &C.—The Builders’ Accident Insurance, 
Limited (31 and 32, Bedford-street, Strand, W. C), 
have issued a neat little memorandum book, alpha- 
betically arranged.——The Campbell Gas Engine 
Company, Limited, Halifax, have sent us a useful 
little pocket diary and notebook, which contains 
an accident insurance policy for 500/.——From 
the Willesden Paper and Canvas Works, Ltd. 
{Willesden Junction, N.W.), we have received a 


tear-off date indicator which the firm have issued. 
——We have received from the Patent Victoria 
Stone Co., Ltd. (Hamilton House, Bishopsgate- 
street Without, E.C.), a useful folding blotting-pad 
and diary. The diary portion contains illustrations 
of some of the works where the firm’s stone has 
been used.——The London Drawing and Tracing 
Office (98, Gray's Inn-road, W.C.) have issued a neat 
little card almanac for 1903. 

EXCAVATIONS AT ATHENS. — The Athens corre- 
spondent of the Daily Chronicle has communicated 
to that journal as follows :—‘ The Greek Archæo- 
logical Society has resolved upon the thorough 
excavation of the ancient Agora, or market-place, 
the centre of Athenian life in -lassical times. Owing 
to the extent of the ground to be excavated, the 
much increased value of land of recent years, the 
rise in wages, and the purchase of houses which now 
encumber the site, the work will be very costly, and 
is expected to occupy five years. But M. Kavva- 
dias, the eminent arch:cologist, believes that most 
important discoveries will be made, and a strong 
committee has been formed for the prosecution of 
the scheme, which will be begun at once. Stepsare 
belag taken for the restoration of the fine Byzantine 
cburch at the Monastery of St. Luke the Younger, 
between Delphi and Livadia, which was recently 
the subject of a fine monograph by two members of 
the British Archæological School—Messrs. Schultz 
and Barnsley. The new Minister for Education is 
therefore showing the same zeal as his predecessor 
in archæological matters.” 

PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS AT OXFORD.—The 
Hebdomadal Council have published an important 
statement in which they set forth what are the 
principal needs of the University in respect of 
provision for public teaching and for new buildings 
and institutions. Under the latter head they repre- 
sent that at the Bodleian the most instant require- 
ment is for additional storage room, which could be 
met by the construction, at a computed cost of 
9, 400l. (to include the shelving), of an underground 
chamber, as has been proposed. Other needed im- 
provements include heating, electrical lighting, pre- 
cautions against fire, more accommodation for 
readers, and an increased staff. The Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum and University Galleries states 
that a sum of at least 3,500/. will soon be 
required for upper galleries and additional 
cases, a8 the collections are rapidly extending ; 
and that at no distant time new exhibition rooms, 
a coin-room, a lecture-theatre, and basement 
storage should be provided. Similar representations 
are made by the Keeper of the Hope Collection of 
Engravings and the Picture Galleries Committee. 
A laboratory for experimental research in 
psychology is asked for by the philosophical and 
some other professors upon estimates of 2, oo0l. for 
initial expenditure and 300), annual maintenance, 
whilst the more pressing needs of various depart- 
ments of the University Museum, Observatory, and 
Botanical Garden involve a capita) outlay of 
33,0001. or more, and a yearly expenditure of 3,0507. 
The new proféssorships asked for include one of 
Art in connexion with History. More adequate 
endowments are called for on behalf of the Chairs 
of Physics, Experimental Philosophy, Geology, and 
Zoology, and of the Slade Professorship, the Cura- 
torship of the Pitt-Rivers Museum, and the Pro- 
fessorship of Applied Mechanics. 

OPEN SPACES.—The Enfield District Council 
intend to give 7,000}. for 14 acres at Ponder’s End 
for purposes of a recreation - ground. —— The 
Windsor Town Council are about to lay out part of 
the “ Bachelor Acre,” in the middle of the borough, 
as a garden, at a cost of 800l., and to give a portion 
of the rest for an enlargement of the adjoining 
Royal Infirmary and Dispensary.——The scheme 
for the preservation of Merrow Downs, about 260 
acres, near Guildford, is now practically seitled, as 
the R. D. Council have consented to waive tbeir 
rights to dig for flints on the Downs as long as 
Lord Oaslow, Lord of the Manor, observes a similar 
abstention, and they will contribute 50/. towards 
the maintenance of the space. For a sum of 
11,500! , raised by public subscriptions and votes b 
the Oldbury and Smethwick Local Authorities, the 
Lightwood Estate of about 16 acres has been 
secured, together with an additional piece of land 
given by Mr. Howard Galton and Major 
Galton, as a public park for the City of 
Birmingham.— The General Powers Bill of 
the London County Council provides for con- 
tributions dy them and the Lewisham Borough 
Council towards the purchase by the Camberwell 
Council of the site known as One Tree Hill at 
Honor Oak and the garden of Brunswick-square, 
aod for a contribution by the Woolwich Borough 
Council of lands lying on the north side of 
High-street, Eltham, and adjoining the South- 
Eastern Railway Bexley Heath and Dartford line, 
for a public park or recreation-ground——The 
Local Government Board have given their sanction 
to the borrowing, by the District Council of South- 
gate, Middlesex, of the necessary sum for pur- 
chasing Broomfield Park as an open space; the 
cost amounts to 20, oool., one-fourth of which is 
promised by the Middlesex County Council, The 
house, which is approached along an avenue of 
elms, one of the finest in England, and stands in a 
park of some 70 acres adjoining Arno's Grove, was 
for many generations a seat of the Jackson family. 
It formed a hunting-lodge of James I., and con- 
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tains a handsome staircase richly carved in oak; 
some of the walls and ceilings were painted by Sir 
James Thornhill.——The National Trust have issued 
an appeal for 400l. wherewith to purchase 9 acres 
forming the summit of Kymin Hill, near Mon- 
mouth, whence is obtained a magnificent view over 
the Wye Valley, the Forest of Dean, and the sur- 
rounding country as far as the Mendips, and the 
Clee and Malvern Hills. On the land stands the 
now partly decayed Naval Temple,” erected in 
1800 “to perpetuate the names of those noble 
admirals who distinguished themselves by their 
glorious victories for Eogland in the last and pre- 
ceding wars,” and dedicated to Elizabeth, Duchess of 
Beaufort, who was a daughter of Admiral 
Boscawen. 

THE BUILDING TRADE IN WORTEMRBERO.— The 
Foreign Office is in receipt of a report from Dr. 
Frederick Rose, H.M. Consul at Stuttgart, on the 
trade, &c, of Würtemberg for the year Igor and 
part of the year 1902. Dr. Rose states that a careful 
survey of the industrial conditions prevailing in 
Germany during that period does not reveal any 
important facts tending to show that the hope of 
improvement so earnestly entertained on all sides 
has been realised to any appreciable extent. In 
Wiurtemberg, although a great increase in the 
number of unemployed was feared, the dismissals of 
workmen which actually occurred were compara- 
tively few in number. Many firms did their utmost 
to retain their workmen, in spite of the decline of 
orders, dy employing them at reduced hours of 
work, Wages, generally speaking, have not de- 
clined to any great extent. In some cases the 
weekly amount has been reduced owing to the 
shortening of the hours of labour and the restriction 
of the output, but, on the other hand, there were 
instances of a rise in wages of from 10 to 15 per 
cent. Although private building enterprise was very 
dull (owing to commercial depression, the scarcity 
of money, and the uneasiness felt by capitalists), the 
State found a use for the numerous unemployed 
workmen by the building of churches and schools 
and the completion of the Stuttgart Town Hall, 
which, in addition to the erection of hotels, &c., 
enabled the building trade to about keep pace with 
that of 1900. The dulness in the building trade 
naturally affected the demand for building materials 
somewhat heavily, the more so as in many cases 
yards had to be overstocked in rgoo. In almost 
every instance manufacturers of building materials 
report a heavy falling-off in demand and price. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, CLIFTON CHURCH.—On the 
22nd ult. the Bishop of Bristol unveiled a memorial 
window which has been erected in Emmanuel 
Church, Clifton, to the memory of the late Canon 
Brenan and Mrs. Brenan. The main portion of the 
window, which consists of three lights and tracery, 
represents St. Paul on Mars Hill, declaring to the 
citizens of Athens the “unknown God,” to Whom 
they had erected an altar. Beneath this group, 
which is carried through the three main lights, the 
window is divided into three smaller panels, which 
represent other scenes in the life of St. Paul. In 
the large circular piece of tracery at the top of the 
window is a figure of our Lord, throned in majesty. 
Both the window and tablet were designed and 
ee at the studio of Messrs. Joseph Bell & Son, 
Bristol. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


25,227 of 1901.—J. MEEHAN : Fittings for Electric 
Installation in Buildings. 


This invention relates to certain fittings for elec- 
trical installation in a building, such that the 
operations of the workmen employed are greatly 
facilitated. For this purpose a device termed an 
adapter is employed, which is a ring of porcelain or 
other non-conducting material having on its under 
side concentric circular grooves, in which wires are 
laid and held by cement. From the wires in the 
grooves branch wires Pn up through holes to 

to the circumference, each 
slot having at its outer end a metal bush and screw 
for holding the wire. The adapter is provided with 
a cover having several holes through which pass 
wires provided with fixing screws. The adapter is 
inserted and fixed in a junction box, which has 
lateral holes holding screwed nipples through which 
wires pass, and through the top of the junction box 
are screwed T or L Tubes also for passage of 
wires. 


26,214 of r901—C. F. THEURER and H. C. 
HANSEN: Kilns for burning Portland Ceovsent 
lime Marl, Magnesite and the Ltke. 


This relates to a continuously working kilm for 
working with producer gases and for burning 
cement, magnesite and the like, comprising the com- 
bination with a sintering chamber of considerably 
smaller diameter than the kiln, of gas producers 
situated within the walls and around the said sin- 
tering chamber, descending gas conduits connected 
to said producers and opening out into the » 
between the cooling chamber and the sintering 
chamber. 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
. to the gran iof a Patent upon them an be 
made. 
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81 of 
softening. Apparatus. 
This relates to water -softening apparatus wherein 
the hard water to be softened is caused to pass into 
a mixing vessel in definite quantities by means of 
an automatic water-flushing apparatus provided 
with a piston plunger or float that rises and falls 
with the level of the water admitted to and dis- 
charged from such apparatus, and the motion of 
which is utilised to automatically stir lime or other 
solid chemical substance so as to admit of air 
readily mixing with it and forming the required 
liquid re-agent. 
894 of 1902.—A. H. KENDRICK: Screens for Sand 
and the Like. 
This relates to screens or sifters for sand and the 
like, provided with a screening mesh made up of 
a series of metallic strips or blades arranged edge- 
wise within the frame of the screen and separated 
by intervening distance pieces ; both the blades 
and distance pieces being carried upoa rods or bars 
secured to the said frame. 


1,122 of 1002.—H. H. LAKE (D. Wachtel & Co.): 
Edge Runner Grinding M ills. 

This relates to an edge runner grinding and crush- 
ing mill with cylindrical runners and smooth grind- 
ing table characterised by a wheel-shaped runner 
frame supported merely by the central pillar and 
provided upon the underside of its crown with 
driving teeth, this frame guiding and driving the 
ruoners by means of vertically displaceable sliding 
bearings. 


3,304 of 1992.—G. C. MARKS 
facture of Artificial Stones, 
and the like. 
This relates to a process for the production of 
glazed facing stones, consisting in hardening calca- 
reous stones by steam, then providing the same with 
a suitable glazing material, and finally burning the 
stones at the temperature required to impart the 
rigidity or solidity for building purposes. 


4,917 of 1902.—G. C. MARKS (C. Frerichs) : Fire- 


proof Bricks. 
This relates to the production of Dinas stones or 
fre-bricks from sand and lime, and consists in 
treating the moulded masses by steam before the 
burning operation to an extent sufficient to only 
partialiy harden the same. 


19,866 of 1902.— L. OVEREND and J. C. OVEREND : 
Sinks, Lavatory Basins, Baths, Yard-gullies, and 
the like. 

This relates to sinks, lavatory basins, baths, and 

the like, and consists of an outlet tube surrounded 

by an annular recess, and a loose cap supported by 
radial projections above such outlet tube in suc 
manner as to form a trap. 


10, 8% of 1902,—MDE. E. N. N. BERTRAND: Pro- 
duction of Mosaics. 
This relates to a covering in mosaic characterised 
by the combination of débris of potteries or stone- 
wotks of which some have visible plane surfaces 
and others a visible concave or convex surface, 
according as the part of the design which they form, 
must serve to represent plane, hollow, or projecting 


parts. 
20,238 of 1002.— W. H. BAKER: 
Combination Lock Valves. 

to a double-acting combina- 
tion lock valve for use upon pipes for water, gas, 
air, &c. One application of this invention is to gas- 
pipes in the immediate vicinity of meters, for the 
purpose of preventing dishonest persons from 
using the gas without the same having passed 
through the meter. The invention consists in the 
combination of a cap and a revoluble plug fitted 
with posts having shoulders to be engaged by a 
key, when said parts are used in a lock valve. 


711 of 1902 R. KENNEDY: Liquid Melters for 
Measuring and Recording the Rate of Flow of, 
and Quantity of Water or other Liquid passing 
through, Pipes Channels or the like. 

This invention consists in, or connected witb, liquid 
meters for measuring and recording the rate of flow 
of, and the quantity of, water or other liquid passing 
through pipes, channels, or the like, of a chamber 
baving inlet and outlet openings, and provided with 
a flap or back pressure valve, inclined in its 
closed position, and fitting closely between the sides 
of the chamber in all its positions, a bottom portion 
of the chamber on the inlet side being made to slope 
downwards from a point some distance in front of 
the flap or valve. 


2,086 of 1902.—T. WHITE & GAMLINS, LTD: 
Machines for Boring Woodwork. 

This relates to machines for boring woodwork, and 

consists in the combination of a cam OF cams 

formed with a groove and mounted on a shaft, with 

a pulley or equivalent organ carried on each head- 


mediate spaces whereinto the tongues of a con- 
tiguous section will fit, and whereby the sections 
will be secured together ; the said tongues on said 
strips being alternately disposed on opposite sides 


of the strip. 


4,951 of 1902.—J. RITSON: Grip or Vice for Bending 

and Screwing of Pipes. ' 
This relates to a portable grip or vice for bending 
or screwing pipes comprising a trough-shaped bed 
forming a U-shape at one end and half round at the 
other end, adapted to be fixed to a bench by lugs 
and a cap or canopy secured on said trough fitted 
with a screw freely attached to a grip plate, for 
holding the pipe firmly in position whea being bent 
or ecrewed. 


21,064 of 1002.— A. J. BOULT (W. A. Konemap) : 
Pulverising Machines. 


This relates to a pulverising 
by a horizontally-disposed rotating crushing bed 
having a frusto-conical crushing face, and a series 
of radially -disposed crushing rollers journalled 
beyond the periphery of the crushing bed in verti- 
cally adjustable supports. 


22,104 of 1902.—A. ACKERMANN : Construction of 
Girders for Building and other Purposes. 


This relates to a hollow girder provided with a 
tension rod or band bent over the ends of the 
girder and drawn down and secured on the under- 
side of the girder at one or more points by one or 
more cross bars or the like. 


22,391 of 1902. — G. KNOCHENHAUER : “ Lights” 
or Glazed Frames for Hot Beds, Forcing Frames, 
and the Like. 


This relates to a “light” or glazed frame for hot 
beds, forcing frames and the like, comprising a 
series of longitudinal bars, the upper and lower 
ends of which are traversed by screw bolts, the 
heads and nuts of which are embedded in the outer 
longitudinal bars, filling blocks being inserted 
between the upper and lower ends of the longi- 
tudinal bars. 


22,263 of 1902.—J. RUEF: Boilers for Water Circu- 
lating Heating Systems. 


This relates to a boiler for water circulating heating 
systems composed of separate members, and in 
which the smoke flues are arranged io such a 
manner that the combustion gases are drawn off 
from bottom part of fuel space, ascending laterally 
of the latter and having again to be drawn down- 
wards, to pass from the chimney to the base part of 
the boiler. 


18,350 of 1902.—R, HADDAN (E. J. B. Vache): 
Lever Flush Valves. 


This relates to a valve for flushing water, placed in 
the column itself, and provided with a lever, ex- 
tended externally and manipulating in the same 
way as an ordinary flushing apparatus. The inven- 
tion consists of a cap preventing the valve from 
receiving direct the water pressure of the feed-pipe 
on its upper front, the orifices of water penetration 
a the said icap being preferably placed above the 
valve. 


1,998, of 1902.—L, WILLIAMS: Method of Trealing 
Magnesite in the Manufacture of Bricks and like 
Magnesite Goods. 


This relates to the method of treating magnesite in 
the manufacture of bricks, and like magnesite goods. 
The raw material is ground in its crude state, and 
made into bricks or blocks direct, and these bricks 
or blocks are burnt at a high temperature. In its 
first operation the shrinkage is taken out of the 
crude material. The material being thus reduced, 
or dead burnt, is at this stage—after being ground 
—applicable for the making and repairing of fur- 
nace bottoms. In the second operation the residue 
of the first calcination is ground over again, and 
made into the finished brick, in the ordinary way, 
using finely-ground crude magnesite, clay water, a 
solution of hydrochloric acid, or other suitable 
matter, as a binding material. Any resinous or 
adhesive vegetable substance may be used, if 
desirable, as an auxiliary binding agent. 


machine characterised 


(C. Frerichs): Manu - 
Building Blocks, Bricks, 


Double-acting 


This invention relates 
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MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 9. 


Andrew Oliver on 
Whitehall and the 
d lantern slides. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. 
“Old London; being Notes on 
Strand,” illustrated by old engravings an 


7.30 p m. 

‘London Institution. Rev. Canon Benham on 1 Old 

London: Oid People.” — III. 4 p.m. 
Birmingham Architectural Association, Mr. Bedford 


Lemere on Architectural Photography.” 


Monpay, JANUARY 12. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. — The President, 
Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., will bold an “At Home” in 
the rooms of the Institute, No. 9, Conduit-street, from 
8.30 p. m. to 11 pm. A collection of drawings by the late 


stock 80 as to travel the drills to and from the] Mr. J. F. Bentley will be on view. 
wrork in an automatic manner. Surveyors I nstitution.—Mr. H. T. Scoble on Rural 
2,871 of 1902—J. COOMBER and A. BAUM- Drainage and Sewage Disposal.’ 8 pam. 


Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow (Architectural 

Section).— Mr. Murray, M.A., EL D 

Architecture of Old Glasgow.” 8 p.m. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 13. 


Institution of Civil Engincers.—Myr. H. F. Joel on 
Electric Automobiles.” 8 p.m. 


GARTEN : Elastic Floor Coverings. 
T his relates to an elastic floor covering formed of a 
series of sections, each of which comprises a long 
central strip formed on each of its opposite sides 
swith a series of interlocking tongues and inter- 


„ on “The 
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Institution of Electrical Engineers (Glasgow Section). 
—Mr. Wm. Chamen will open a discussion upon 
“Up-to-date Wiring in connexion with Corporation 
Supply.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14. 


St. Pauls Ecclesiological Society.— Mr. C. R. Peers, 
F.S.A.. on Saxon Churches.” 8 p.m. 

British Archeological Association.—Rev. H. J. Dukin- 
field Astley, M.A., on“ A Series of Norman Fonts in North- 
west Norfolk,” witb lantern illustrations. 8 p. 

Society of Arts. — Professor W. Smart, 
t Industrial Trusts.” 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Mr. R. Tra- 
quair on Scottiah Domestic Detail "—limelight views. 


m. 


LL.D., on 


8 pm. 
Northern Architectural Association, —Mr. H. Cayley, 


M.A., on “Some Special Features of Som e 
Churches,” with lantern illustrations. 7.30 p. m. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 15. 
Royal Institution. — Dr. A. J. Evans on Pre- 


Pheenician Writing in Crete, and its Bearings on the 
History of the Alphabet. -I. 5 p.m. 

London Institution.—The Rev. W. Marshall, M.A., 
on“ The Romance of Architecture,” illustrated. 6 p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. — Mr. 
Arthur Marshall on Rome, Ancient and Modern.” 
6.30p.m. 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 16. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Mr. H. F. 
Donaldson on Cutting Angles of Tools for Metal Work, 
as Affecting Speed and Feed.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Enginecrs ( Student?’ Mecting).— 
The fifth anoual lecture to the Students will be given by 
ange W. C. Unwin on The Measurement of Water. i 

p. m. 5 

SATURDAY, JANUARY 17. 


Junior Institution of Engineers Visit at 3 
New Electricity Works of the Metropolitan 
Shoreditch, Whiston-street, Haggerston. 


pi: to the 
orough of 


——— MMMM 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
December 17.—By GERMAN & GERMAN (at 


Ashby de la Zouch). 

Ashbý de la Zouch, Leicester. Tamwortb · rd., 
three building sites, area 4,015 yards, . 42,325 
Kilwardly-st., four freehold messuages ..--++2- 1,050 
The Mount House Farm, 63 a. 2 r. 22 p., f.. 2,500 
Leicester-rd., a freehold field, 3 a. t r. 23 Pe oo 165 
Avenue-rd., toll houte and private road, . 445 

Woodville, Derby.—Three hold helds, 6 a. 
r. 18 p.... . . . f . . i esse 1,325 

Packington, Leicester. Two messuages and four 
. I. cr 330 
Ibstock, Leicester.—A freehold messuage . 250 

Castle Donington, Leicester.—A freehold resi- 
dence, area 1,210 ydsss.. e 365 
Ten freehold messuages wae Sead 1 550 


January 1.— By THomas Woops. 
Feltham, Middx.—High-st., Wilton Lodge and 


5 a. 2 r. 30 p., f., e. T. 150ũ we i 2970 
High- st., Sydney House, with shop, f., y. r. 

604. 145. 7 2 224 „„ „„ „„„6„%„%„%%%„%„„%„%„%„„ „6 „6 „„. 1,160 
Misha Ashleigh Cottage and oa. 1 r. 30 p., 

oF p- TETELE SEE EE] eevesceeenereseasesneoeeere oe 0 
Bedfont-rd., freehold cottage with blacksmith's ii 

forge adjoining, y- T. 234. 58. --secceseere wees 470 


r. for freehold 
rent; i.g.r. for 
g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q. 1. for quarterly rental; V. r. ſor yearly rental; 
u. t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. ſor 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace: cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove ; b.h. for beer-house ; p. h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops. 


Contractions used in these 1 
ground- rent: l. g · r. for leasehold ground- 
improved ground-rent ; 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*.* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessurily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 


BRICKS, &c. 

Hard Stocks 5 alongsid 

ard Stocks .... 1 13 O 1,000 ide, in river. 
Rough Stocks and f l l ee 

Grizzles 1 10 0 99 99 U 
Facing Stocks... 212 0 ii ” 15 
Shippers 2 5 0 ” ” ’ 
Flettonçç . 17 6 i at railway der ot 
Red Wire Cuts .. 1 12 0 15 5 50 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 o 55 75 ” 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing 5 o o n ” ” 
Be aaa 5 

ordshire .. 4 § 0 50 ” 1 

Do. Bullnose ... 411 0 ” ” 55 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks 4 8 o 95 55 ” 
GLAZED BRICKS. 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers.. .... 13 O 0 55 27 T 
Headers 120 O 57 55 n 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats 17 0 O ” 99 » 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 n ry) 77 
Double Headers.. 16 O © 55 ry) 15 
one Side and two 

nds 19 0 o 57 

Two Sides and * N 

one End 20 0 0 55 15 55 
Splays, Chamſered, 

Squints 20 0 0 97 09 0 

(See also next pase. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, d:c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. 85 Aae 
Designs for University Buildings, Cape of Good Hope. . Agnt.-Gen. for Cape of Good Hope h ⅛o—m. ĩðVwꝗ - 120 10 
e 


®Laying-out Piece of Land for Recreation Ground . .] Winchester Corporation ae “| 75. and 251. PE C0000 9 n c A 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by cies 

Cottages, &c., near Dublin. . .. . . . .. . Blackrock U. D. C... .... ...] F. C. Caldbeck. Architect, 2, St. Andrew-street, Dublin. .. Jan. 13 
Library Bulldings FFC e Ilkeston Corporatſon .. ... Hunter & Woodhouse, Architects, Belper .. R111 do. 
Additions to Workshops, St. “John's Home .......... PEE | Ipswich Cruardians.. is . . H. J. Wright, Architect, Museum-street, Ipswich... do. 

„ Rond- making and Paving Works .... . . . Willesden District Council .. . . Engineer to the Council, Public Offices, Dyne-ruad, “Kilburn, N. W. do. 
House, West- road. Elgin 64 3. ssi Sutherland & Jamieson, Architects, Elgin .......essessessererosereseseassas „Jan. 14 
Well Boring. &c., West Nichol, Illaland, Northumberland i H. W. Taylor, (. E., St. Nicholas Al Newcastle-on- me Ne sesers do. 
Wesleyan Church, c., near Wadebridge e r S. Symons, Gonvena Cottage, W e eve ——.—— do. 
Alterations, &c., Police Office ...... aan C Leith Corporntſon . . . . .] (i. Simpson, Architect, Town Hall, Leith.. eee soian dieas do. 
Nurveyor’s Materials . FF e Lancaster Corporation... . T. C. Hughes, Town Hall, Lancaster. . . FCC do. 
Sewerage Works, near Bristol ....... . . Kingswood U. D.C.. . ...... A. J. Salse, Surveyor, High-street, Kingswood . ——yᷣ—————[—A—— QA do. 
Free Library, Water for HV . Lomnntesee Ay Be Murray, Architect, 37, Dawson-street, Dubtin PE AEE do. 
Additions to Chapel, Pentre, Rhondda, Wales do. W. D. Morgan, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Pentre, Glam... . Jan. 15 
Cottages at Workhouse ........ ssiri rreren] Lanchester Guardians ...es.essssssssee Newcombe & Co., Architects, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle q. do. 
Public Convenience, Henry “ujuare . V Ashton-under-Lyne Corporation .. A. Lindley, Architect, Market-avenue, Ashton 588 g e Jan. 16 

*Erection of Four Cubicles, Three W — Cd St. George-in-the-Kast Gunrdians. . R. J. Tasker, 38, John-street, Bedford-row, W. C. Mekaar ekara tee do. 
Well, &c, Wrightington ee e e e ene Wigan reporten ses T. L. Hughes, Engineer, Chapel-lane, Wigan ...] Jan. 17 
Bridge, near Harelaw . eee e eee e e Weardale D.C. . . G. W. Egylestone, Surveyor, Stanhope, Durham . . Jan. 19 

Sixty Cottaxen, Merthyr. Tydnt E EEA A Bronheulog Building Club.. The Architect, 50, Glebeland, Merthyr Tydill.. C do. 
Additions to Bat hu, Smnith-street.. Rochdale Corporatlon .... .. . .] S. S. Platt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Rochdale CCF do. 
*Draining, Kerbing, &c., First- -avenue, Cowley- -place, &c.| Hendon U. D. C. . .. Engineer to the Council, Council Offices, Hendon, N. W.. . do. 
‘Additions to Asylum. Devizes O E ASE Tove ewe C C. S. Adye, Surveyor, County Offices, Trowbridge e e, Jan. 20 
Business Premises, &¢., Spencer- road Londonderry Equit. DoE 5 The Secretary. 59. Strand- road, Londonderry — seers do. 
Water Supply Works i F . . Street (Somerset) U. D.C. | A. P. T. Cottrell, Civil E ngineer, 28, ee Bristol . do. 
Water Suppty Works. Colebrook... „ . Liverpool Corporation.. The Engineer, Municipal Buildings, el! do. 

Abut ments. «c. Shrewsbury Station ase 8 L. & N. W. ant G.W. Jolnt Rallways Joint Engineer, Shrewsbury Station.. es. do. 
*Block of Balcony De inngi London ee. N.E. London County Council ............ „ Housing Section of Architect's Dept., ‘19, “Charing Crosé-road, S. W. do. 
„Stables. Cart Sheds, &c. E . . Tottenham C. D. C. 8 . . Engineer to the Council, 712, High- “road, Tottenham do. 
*Making-up Lamh- -passage E T EEE Brentford U. D. C. sce cneces Council's Surveyor, Clifden House, Boston-road, i, Brentford . 8 do. 
Road Metal, &., near E SE EO Hollingbourne I. D.C. . J H. J. Bracher, 33, Earl-street, Malelxtono . Jan. 21 
Steel Girder Rails (645 tons)... . MCOCKPort Corporation. .......cccccecee J. Atkinson, Civil Engineer, Stockport ...... e ee, Jan HA 
*Making-up Street e West Ham Council o | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E.. FVV Jan. 27 
Supply of Articles and Execution of Works. . ..] Chelsea Borough Council. .... Borough Surveyor... F 
Pipe Sewer, Kc., Baldwin's Hill, Springfield | . KR. I). C. of Godstone . . . . . Alfred Williams & Son, 14, Victoria-street, S. We 5 2% Jun. 29 
*Erection of Ten Cottages -. e Birmingham Corporation aee... wf J. Mansergh & Sons, 5, V letorla- street, S.W. 1 . van, 30 
Eighty-five Houses, East Duiwiclio:ʒtaaiaj—ęMqꝛn. Camberwell Borongh Councll. . Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camber wel . Feb 4 
Coast Guard Buildines, Isle of Wight . The Director of „ Superintending Engineer, Por tsmouth Dockyard.. . Feb. 6 

*Worksof Road Widening neccsser S Middlesex County Council. . . County Engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster. eee eee e 10 
r yy y E E cee Co-operative e Socie ty, Ltd.. H. B. Buckley, Architect, 85, Coumnercial-street, Batley...... e since No date 
Rebuilding the Masons Arms Inn, Whitchurch... Messrs. W. Hancock & Co., Ltd. .] Feather & Wilson, Architects, Queen-street, Cardiff. ... pee eer do. 
Conversion of Villas into Shops, &c., Clacton-on-Sea...) W. Douney, ESI. . G. Gardiner, Architect, 5, Marine Parade, Clacton-on-Sea... do. 

% 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appolntment. By whom Reyutred Sa Application 
y whom Required. lary. l to be in 

> Asgsirtant (Borough Premica Dearne) e Southampton Corporation ............| 100 „ß dd d Sane 12 

Clerk of Works.. wise rererere] Southend-on-Sea School Board 31. 5 / ⁰d / “Als oa 

* Architectural AxstantE...—u———————— Kingston-upon-Hull School pate 100 e alts 3 

Clerk of Works.. | Woolwich Borough Council ., 4. 48. per s J) nesta teases E E E E eh lane <2 
* Assistant (Mechanteal Section Chief Hug ine Dept.). London County Council . 500 36;t se A A S E 1A OS. oe 
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Those marked with an asterisk () are advertised in this Number. Competitions, iv. Contracts, pp. iv. vi. viii. x. & xxii. Public Appointments, xvill. & xix. 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICESCURRENT (Continued). 
BRICKS, &c. STONE. D E. 
2 . d. 9 
Best Dipped Salt A ; ce Best HarL forK— 
Glazed Stretch. 58 in blocks ge 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. Scappled randor. blocks 3 o per ft. cube did. rly. dpt- 
ers and Headers 12 v o per 1,000 at railway depot. Farleigh Do as a 7 6 in. sawn two side 
: g wn Bath .. 1 8 
ea aes Beer in blocks .... 1 6 15 4 anding: Se Lander 1 8 ft. super. 
Doubl Cue .... 14 00 ” ” 9 Grinsbill eee I 10 5 8 re 40 N per 50 
Beatie 5 15 0 0 n 55 75 Brown Portland inblocks2 a j 5 Pi " IWO -MOSS 
One Side serio 149 0 55 ” ” R in blocks. 2 4 ” 9 3 gee two sides = ‘a E 
rsehill a 
T . 1 15 0 0 ” s ” Closeburn Red Freestone 2 . 4 labs 1 na ia * 2 
* Nek ys : „ „ | gence random 
Splays Cham fered, n n ” York Stons—Robin Hood Quality. Hopon Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 5 rs 1 Te 
8 a s Ou 21 lity 14 0 0 ” n ” Scappled random blocks 2 ro 77 vo Ë j Sides landings r ft. super. 
Whiteand Dipped 6 in. sawn two sides land- ‘aca . rly. depOe. 
Salt Glazed . 200 n” less than best. ne = 5 (under foot 57 ” „ 3 in. do. 22 
Thames and Pit Sand .. . 7 O per yard, delivered. 4° per.) .-..:.-e 2 3 per Super. s» 
Thames Ballast .......ceeeee- o „ 6 85 . two sides SLATES. 
Bet Borland Cement are ss 30 0 per ton, delivered. |, 5 5 * in. in. £ s.d. 
est Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 21 o , 77 slabs (random sizes). 0 111 5 5 20 * 10 best blue Bangor. . 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at ry. de. 
Nors.—The cement or lime i is exclusive of the ordinary | a in. to 24 in. Sawn one 2X13 „ p» » 213 17 6 ” ” 
charge for sacks. side slabs (ragon. : 20 10 best seconds „ 1215 0 i K 
Grey Stone Lime .......... 10s. 6d. per yard, delivered. „„ 71 ii 17 20 N12 5„, 77 „ 13 10 0 ” ” 


Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. | 14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 6 i 77. 16X 8 best » 700 15 75 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


E SLATES. WOOD. 
in. in. £ s d. Per Square. VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
20X10 best blue Portma- Prepared Flooring— 6 . d. £ . d. g; s. d. 
doc ar oo 32 5 o per 1,000 of 1,200 at ry.dp 1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and Fine Pale Oak Varnish „666 6 66 4460 0 8 0 
16x8 best blue Portmadoc 6 o o ïs R et ö 9 q . OIF Ó O13 6 Pale Copal Oak. . . . . — U[B . . OIO 6 
20 N 10 dest Eureka une 1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and Superfine Pale Elastic Oak cose sees % %% %% %% ee O 12 6 
fading green....15 0 o ‘i ii matched . q. O12 O 014 O Fine Extra Hard Church Oak · . : +. 010 6 
20K 12 „ M 16 10 o * 5 tł in. by 7 in. white, planed and Superfine Hard- drying Oak, for Seats of 
13X10 ” ” 11 10 O ” ” matched......sses.soessuoss 0 14 6 o 16 6 Churches TETELE] ETETE „„ EE eoece O 14 0 
16 * 8 55 77 8 7 6 15 + 3 in. by inch yellow matched and Fine Elastic Carriage se svesasaccereenes TEEI 0 72 6 
zx 10 permanent green 10 10 O “ee beaded or V-jointed boards o1r o 013 6 Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 036 0 
18X10 „ i oo ae i 1 in. dy y in. do. do do ©0140 o 18 o| Fine Pale Maple ...-...... e eee e e 0.2020 
16x 8 i 5 5 0 a 8 Zin. by 7 in. white do. do. o 10 2 12 6 | Finest Pale Durable Copal ..... e o 18 o 
2 in. by.7 in. do. doa o 11 6 0233 6 Extra Pale French Oil ....sesesssseseecesese I I O 
2 at 6d. to od. per square less than 7 · in. Eggshell Flatting Varnish 2 „ 2 „0 „ 66 „ „ 6% %% %% „%%% 0 18 0 
te Copal Enamel ...... „ e 2 4° 2 
Extra Pale Pa „665 5 2 66 „„ „%%%%%/ũ%/? „„ 0 12 0 
TILES. Best apan Gold Sire „ % % % %,, „ „ „ 66 %% „%% 0 10 6 
Best ain red til 8. d. 785 ack Japen o 2 2 6 „ „ eee 0 16 0 
r roofin es. o 1. at rl de t. and ahogany taobUNnnnnnnnnnnnss o 9 0 
Sip and valley 3 7 Par dice! Á pô JOISTS, GIRDERS, Ac. Brunswick Black ....ccceceesreees e . 0 8 6 
Best Broseley tiles ........50 O per 1, coo „ i In London, or delivered. Berlin Black ö . 016 O 
Do. Ornamental Tiles ee . 52 6 15 n” 15 Railway Vans, per ton. Knotting — 594 222 9 990§*:trã:ñ ee 6662 662 „6„6„ O 10 0 
Hip and valley tiles 4 0 per doz. ” 71 £ S d. $ 3. d. French and Brush Polish „ „ %%% %%% „% „„ „%%% „6 „ 600 O 10 0 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or Rolled Steel Joists,ordinary sections 6 5 o 7 5 0 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 87 6 per 1,000 sé 10 Compound ders 91 5 8 2 6 9 § 0 ee nae 
ser terre Do. ....60 o " oe, j Angie Lee and Channels, ordi- ——ñ . — — — — 
ip ules ..... 9 : ꝗ . 4 O per doz. „ on nary section. 717 6 8 17 6 
FFV „ „ Flitek Plates . . . 4. , 6 3 % 8 9 8 
Best Red -r Mottled Staf- Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
it ceding ordinary pattern 7 2 6 8 5 6 W. D. & Sons (Too late ; next week.) 


55 Do. (Peakes) 51 o per 1, ooo n 51 


Do. mar tal Do. cows ee 54 4 97 ” n 121: 
Hip tillen . 4 xı per dox. wo NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
Valley tiles. . . . ; 3 8 „ mo n ana papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
“ Rosemary authors. 
5 805 tiles I e 8 . i 7 METALS. S We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
Hip tiles ... . . . 4 O per d. „ n | PRON „„ 
y tles 3 8 „, 5 Common Barn .G. 7 13 0 8 3 & Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good which have been duplicated for other journais are NOT 
k g 
Bar ohare 1 115 sees . 8 so 3815 o DESIRED. 
woon: Mild Steel B Bars 5 1 af 2 : 9 io pi All communications must be authenticated by the name 
i Hoop Iron, basis price 950 9 10 0 and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
Burtpinc Woov.—YELLow. oe tas 3 16 00 eerie No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
f ; At per standard. | Sp G „ according to size and gauge.) We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. £ s. d. £ . d. eet iron, © = giving addresses. 
by 9 in. and 11 in. 15 10 0 1610 O y SIZES to 20 f. „ „ I0 0 O 7 5o! Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
-Deals : re 1 be eee 14 10 O 15 10 0 zs 0 0 = „ se 18 i 3 5 given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
eed 7 57 m Ahoy te = Roget g Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis 
Scans bat 710. 8 nary quality factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
: 24 by 6 and 3 by 6. o 10 in: 5 rire Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 
: seconds .. Z . less thanbest | 3 fl. 10 80 f.. 1 . 1 10 is o + + + | All communications regarding literary and artistic 
,,, Eo EE „ BERME 13 „ „ 2 [matters should bs addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
2 in. in. and 2 in. by 6 in ’ „ 26 f. ... 14 5 0 relating to advertisements and otner exclusively business 
ain. by aib. andain by SIn os eae 6. Voie o me İron, Galvanised, flat, best re tter should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
"Foei by 4 i 9 quality :— not to the Editor 
Sin and thin, by 7ia. . 030 o More than Ordinary sizes to 20g.......... 16 0 9 > + > " 
ttens. a „  22g.and24g. 1610 0 > + > 
} in. „66 „ „% „% ese eeeseaees 1 o 0 5 1 dd SR 3 18 o o g 7 z — . . — — — d — 
Ji ticaber: Best middling Danzig At per load of soft. Galvanised Corrugated 8 ft. 20 
or Memel( average specification 4 10 0 5 0 © Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8ft. 20g. 1215 O - . 
Sa ftir Gt. 16 10 n V.... 3 21 8 13 o „ e ee 55 TENDERS. 
timber (8 in. to 10 in.) 12 6 o 22 7 5 ane 
Small timber (6 in. nd : o o : 15 o Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 f by 2 ft. [Communications for insertion under this heading 
Swedish bek... .; . 2315 0 300 -i . by 30 g. should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
dich pine timber (30 ft. average). 3 5 9 315 0 and thicker .. 12 0.0 - ᷣ © | of laber than ro a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
f 1 „ u, and 486. 13 0 0 - pubſiah Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
Joixxas' Woop. At per standard. Cut eatin 1 iu.“ — e 5 : 8 $ 8 5 Je the build -owner ; or “ anot pablis Aapan 
: : i 5 ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount e Tender 
White Sea: First yellow deals, (Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 


VVV rood., unless in some exceptional cases and for 
battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by In. 117 o o 38 10 reasons. ] 
in. 18 10 o 
o 
o 


Second yellow deals,3 in. by 11 in. * Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


3 in. by 9 in. 17 10 LEAD, &c. 


90930 300B⁰0 2 
° = 


Hatteng +4 in, and 3in, by 7 in. 13 10 14 10 Per ton, in London. << 

Third deals, 3 in. by 11 in. ’ 4 s d. s d.| CARDIFF.—For new stables, for Councillor Arthur 

and 9 in. . . . 15 10 O 16 10 O Leap—Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 13 10 0 . « | Sessions. Mr. Edgar G. C. Down, architect, 31, High- 

Battens, 21 in. and 3in. by 7 in 11 10 O 12 10 0 Pipe in oll. —j—ͤ—[— 13 oo street, Cardiff. Quantities by architect: — 

8 t yellow 1D. 1 pipe „ 0 %%% %% %%% % %% %% % „%%% 1 10 0 2 = = 
by 11 in. VVVE;s 21 0 O 22 10 0 Compo Pit/‚eee 16 1⸗ 0 . V 
Do. z in. by in. . .. 18 0 0 1910 © | Zinc—Sheet— Knox & Wells. .. 357 | Symonds & Co. . . 322 
— 422 — ö . 13 10 O 15 9 9 Vieille Montagne . ton 25 9 09 — 
ee yellow deals, 3 in. by 6 Silesian esco coer merece sesesese 24 15 0 ° © — 
2 60 „ % % % % ¶ꝙ ee ee ee dd 1 0 0 17 0 0 — wn. 
Do. i i „ % ¶ꝙ e ee Coprer— 
Sco o Pour C „ 0 at 8 8 a = 8 Strong 8 cet 2S3 eee Per Ib. o ° 10 = fs e h mshire F h erection 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 8 a 5 . n o O 11 — > CARLTON (None a E ae o 
11 i .. . . 13 10 0 14 0 0 opper nails n o ort completion of | 5 s Gan i 1 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in .... 13 0 0 14 o 0 [Bnass— e ere poeta pr Notte dam. M 
eid and Petesabare 56 0 6 6 6 „ 0„ 10 O 0 11 O 0 Tog S beet 8 0 0 9 * * e prin “Higginboxtom N King Ichnis-cham Bs 

White eters —_ n ‚(· 9 ꝗ— * O o 10 — >œ * 222 : pee 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 14 10 O 15 10 O Tin—English Ingots ...... i or >- - Nottingham. Quantities by the Ma 

50 „ 3 in. by 9 in. 13 10 0 14 10 ol DEN Plumbers Se 6 Iseo. Caulton ...... 42,662 Deabill & Coo $2,370 
Batten. . ..... 110 O 12 0 0 Tinmen’s ail gin 8 8 8 Sg Pask & Thorpe . 2,524 G. T. Lovett . 2,335 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 0 1410 © Blowpi VV en 5 Thompson & Sons .. 2,464 Cooper & Son. . . 2,20 

ii „ „ 3m. by o in. 1210 O 1310 0 While 1 92 A, Allcock. aeos 2,447 | Oliver & Sn. . . 2,310 
. . 9 10 O 10 10 O artha pin.. 2, 432 Arper asees 2, 290 
Pitch pine: deals 0+ 16 0 o 18 0 o G. A. Pillatt eee 2,399 J Lewin . . . 2,218 
i i 262 2 „ „6 i s... . HarloW oe 7 
e ß Cl Herring & d Son: 2276 C. F. Tegerdine® . 2,098 
Odd ments 5 S 18 50 4 8 8 15 oz. third... epee delivered. 

Yalow Pine Bee a ee a ree le urtbs . . . .. IId. „, — 

K i Pi —Planks, per ft. cube.. o 3 6 o 4 6 ) ged ON OU 244. 99 , 

-Danzig aod Stettin Oak Logs— %%% r s LEYTONSTONE.—For the erection of the Norling- 
Large, per ft. ub . .. 6 2 3 6 ſourchs , 38de 0 S ton-road Schools, Ieytonstone, E., for the Leytoa School 
Small , CCT. 32 Ox. S e Sd 25 : Board. Mr. William Jacques, Architect, 2, Fen-court, 

Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 2 o 5 0 o5 6 [„ ſourch . . . 40. i, E.C. Quantities by Messrs, R. L. Curtis & Sons :— 

3 per ft. sup. as soa ooi Fluted sheet, 15 OZ. «.-see+--es 2. * 75 Tote Bron o E DEA c...e... 436,744 0 o 

8 6 „ „ 6 %% % „„ „„ 21 o . 4 š e urne 664696 2 34 203 7 2 

oin do. 44. . o o ób - + - |} Hartley's Rolled Pate . . . .. . 14d. s j S Literaten 334489 o o 

* 4 e eeoasevsoes 2 90 9 timpson G0... 31,7 0 

e „„ E 25 0 o 9 O OII 3 a 4 si eeeeeececes aid. 99 Bs . „ „ 666% „„ „ ence se peor 0 6 
„: eras ..... ese „ „6 „.7% m anyar „ 2 6 2 e 6 %% „„ „„ „„ eo 29,54 4 

inch . ö nP a 0 1 6 2 o Smith & Sons ...-- sesoessseosoeeo 29,450 0 o 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft. up. OILS, Ac. 2 % Kemise & Shaw . . Sega o o 

6 EEES] 2 „e . e 0 0 10 E 1 0 

Tk per ld. . . .. 1610 0 90 0 O Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 3 6 reo 6 

American Whitewood P 5. » „ in drums. . . . . e o 2 6 A. Ree —(Lͥ . 27.665 0 0 
Per ſt. cube „26% „%%% Üvull „ „ „ 6% „0 0 4 o = = = Boiled 9 99 in pipes or barrels.. I 0 2 5 Gre ar & Son 27 333 O 0 

5 Flooring— Per square. 77 5 rk) in drum 99 0 2 8 F K E ß ö;ð ee 5 Be 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and n å Turpentine, in barrels . . 70 o 3 4 W. T 26.759 o- 0 
é os esas es 2° 2 6 „ „%%% „%%% %%% „ „%.¶G 0 13 0 17 E in ru 333 „ 6 „ % „6 „%ç% ry 0 3 3 c f 
a in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 20 10 01 . to the approval 75 5 Board of 
1. be fl. Neis, ed asd or o 0 18 i a raa P 3 20 ° o | Educaticn. 
in. ja. ye w an t t „ %%% „„ „ „„ „6 „f“ Per c 0 0 
: eece C oa 0 16 0 1 1 6 Stockholm F s.s... aes per barrel 1 12 0 [See also next page. 
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LEICESTER.—For the electric tramways scheme, for 
the Corporation of Leicester. Mr. E. George Mawbey, 
M. Inst. C. E., Borough Engineer :— 
Blackwell & Co., Lid., London. — For 

the supply and erection of over- 
bead electrical equipment and the 
supply of copper bonds ........ 
Ditto.—For the supply and delivery 
bolts, puts, and tie-bars ........ 
Wragg & Co., Ltd., Swadlincote.— 
For the supply and delivery of 
stoneware pipes and conduits.. .. 


Glover & Co., Ltd., Manchester.— 
For the supply and laying of 
feeder cables, telephone and test 
wires, and the supply and de- 
livery of roadway frames and 


£23,194 12 2 


1,921 3 0 


Jess 2 p.c. dis} 


covertrt?s' . ˙.! 382 2 
Dick, Kerr, & Co., Ltd., London, 
K. C.— For the supply and erec- 
tion at the Lero Generating Sta- 
tion of engines, generators, 
battery, boosters and switch- 
board, overhead travelling cranes, 
S..·öł cee A cee aN 28,417 0 0 
Yates & Thom, Ltd., Blackburn. 
For the supply and erection at 
the Lero Generating Station of 
steam-raising plant ..... 8 
The Cooper Patent Anchor Rail 
Joint Co., Leeds. — Supplying 
and riveting anchor rail joints .. 
The North - Eastern Steel Co., 
Middlesbrough.— For the supply 
and delivery of steel girder, tram- 
way rails, and fishplates........ 
Hadfield’s Steel Foundry Co., Ltd., 
Sheffield.—Supply and delivery 
of points, crossings, &c.,and the 
construction of lay · outs and 
special track-Y] rl... ͥ 13,041 10 0 
{The tenders for cars are still under consideration.) 


9,609 o o 


12s. 3d. each joint. 


432,325 18 9 


LITTLESTONE-ON-SEA (Kent).—For alterations, 
repairs, painting, &c., at the Station Hotel, for Messrs. 
Edwin Finn & Sons, Ltd., Lydd, Kent. Mr. Thurlow 
Finn, architect, High-street, Guildford, Surrey :— 

Martin & Benstead £270 12 | Ellis Bros., New 


E. Hutchinson. 260 o Romney. £223 10 


LONDON. — For rebuilding the Royal Hospital for 
Children and Women, Waterloo Bridge- road, Lambeth. 

essrs. Waring & Nicholson, architects, 38, Parliament - 
street, Westminster :— 


Higgs & Hill...... £34,384 | Colls & Son £32,222 
Burman & Sons .. 33,033 Smith & Son 31,857 
Joanon & Co. 39,880] C. Ansel!!! q 31,700 
ark Patrick & Son 32,822 | Patman & Fothering- 
Nightingale & Son 32,77 ham 8 31,523 
Appleby & Son. . 32,770 Holliday & Green- 
F. & H. F. Higgs 32,350 od.. 30,949 
Marsland & Son .. 32,244 


MARGATE.—For the erection of engine and boiler- 
house, shop, office, &c., at Uffington, for ‘the Town 
Council. Mr. Albert Latham, C.E., Town Hall, Mar- 


Tadget . 49,454] Brown & Soon 47,557 
Paramor & Sons. . 9,308 | Gann & Co. 7,474 
T. T. Denne. . . 8,988 W. J. Adcocck .. 7541 
Smith & Sons. .. 8,963 | Denne & Son ...... 7,312 
A. Winke. . . 7,768 G. Browning, Can- 

W. W. Martin. . 7,610] terbury®.......... 6,986 


NORWI CH. For converting Nos. 3 and 5, Magdalen- 
road into a branch police-statien :— 
Lincoln & Bush, Norwich . . L456 


B. NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
hiet Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


THE BUILDER. 


NORWICH.—For extending refuse furnaces and sup- 
plying N boiler at the Norwich Corporation Depot, 
ew Mills :— 
Horsfall Destructor Co., Leeds“. +. 41,600 


NORWICH.— For enlarging the buildings to enclose 
the extension of the destructor, New Mills :— 


W. J. Hannant, Norwich* £207 


ecco „%%%. 6 „ „ 6% %% „„%ñ— ö s 


STIFFORD (Essex).—For additions to school build- 
ings, for the School Board. Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, 
architect, 6, 7, and 8, Crutchedfriars, E.C. Quantities by 
Mr. G. Silvester, 46, Strand, W.C.:— 

1 Brown . 4,350 o O E. West ...... £6,781 0 

ammond & H. R. Rous .. 6,697 0 

er o | E. Moss...... 6,290 18 
o | Pavitt & Son.. 
o | Chas. Wall.... 6,050 o 
oH. J. Carter, 
o| Grays? . 3,735 o 


0 0 0 0 


S. Parmenter 
Davey, Ltd... 


6,914 
Wm. Potter .. 


6,842 


a 
2 
a 
2 
0 6 0 00 


0 


STOCKPORT.—For the execution of street works, 
Sandford-lane, for the Corporation. Mr. Jobn Atkin- 


son, C.E., St. Petersgate, Stockport. Quantities by 
engineer: 


. Ludlow ....£306 5 s| W. H. Eva, 228, 

& S. Kearsley 276 4 8 Stockport- 
Hayes Bros. 270 11 6 road, Cheadle 
Gosling & Staf- Heath“. c.oo 4264 2, 

ford ld . 270 7 6 


WEST WYCOMBE (Bucks).—For erection of new 
schools, &c., to accommodate 150 children, for the West 
Wycombe School Board. Mr. Arthur Vernon, P.S.I., 
architect, 29, Cockspur-street, London, S.W., and High 
Wycombe :— 
G. W. Stratford .... £1,854 Joke Furness ...... $1,675 
W. H. Siarey ...... 1,813 | Hunt & Son 
A. W. Morton ... 1,810 | G. H. Gibson 
J. T. Harris.. eese88 


Nash & Sons. 1,789 
F. Chapman........ 1,714 | H. Flint . 1,467 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in avy part of the Untted Kingdom, at 


the rate of 168. per annum (s2 numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 


Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
&c., zes. per annum. Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) 
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Underpinning the Phile Temples. 


=a a recent article 
on “The Nile 
Dams” we made 
some brief re- 
ference to the 
underpinning of 
the Temples on 
the Island of 
Philæ, and our 
readers will pro- 
— bably be in- 
terested in the more detailed account of the 
work which is here presented. It will be 
remembered that the original height pro- 
posed for the Aswan dam by Mr. Willcocks 
in his designs of 1890 and 1894 would 
have involved the total submersion of the 
island. The scheme put forward by Mr. 
Willcocks, and approved by Sir William 
Garstin, was to remove the principal temple 
and to re-erect it upon the adjacent island 
of Bigeh. However, when the question 
came before the International Commission, 
M. Boulé declined to have anything to do 
with a project that interfered with the 
temples in that way ; Signor Torricelli stated 
that he should give his opinion as to the 
dam without taking, into consideration 
temples, which he regarded as outside his 
province entirely ; while Sir Benjamin Baker 
made the ingenious proposal that the great 
Temple of Isis should be hoisted up and 
planted on supports so as to keep it well 
above the high level of the reservoir, Eventu- 
ally the compromise was adopted of reducing 
the height of the dam by some 8 métres, so 
that the Island of Philz should be only parti- 
ally submerged at times when the reservoir 
would be full. 

Like most compromises, this particular 
one has proved to be satisfactory to neither 
party, but we do not propose to reopen 
discussion of the general subject. Even 
with the present height of the dam, most 
of the temples and other buildings on 
the island, excepting the great Temple of 
Isis, will be covered with from 2 mètres to 
4 mètres of water when the reservoir is 
filled. Knowing the risks to which the 
buildings would consequently be exposed, 


foundation, about 2°5 m. wide, extending 
down to R.L. 10060, but the wall behind 
it, carrying the eastern ends of the lintels, 
reaches on an average to only R.L. 101 60. 
Neither of these structures descend to 
the rock, which is encountered at R.L. 91°50 
at the northern end, and R.L. 98:00 at 
the southern end. The soil between the 
base of the foundations and the rock is com- 
posed of silt from the river, the upper layers. 
being chiefly mud, and the lower layers. 
chiefly fine sand. 

The West Colonnade, following the shore 
line of the island, exemplifies a different 
form of construction from that in the East 
Colonnade. From the Quay Wall counter- 
forts 1°80 m. thick and spaced about 3 mètres 
apart, are carried eastward and descend to 
a considerable depth, though probably not 
to bed-rock. Above these counterforts are 
stone beams on which the colonnade is sup- 
ported. It appears that most of these beams 
are fractured, owing to the subsidence of 
the earth between the counterforts. The 
Temple of Nectanebo, or more correctly 
the Vestibule of Nectanebo, stands upon 
ancient foundation walls descending to. 
the rock, but the superstructure, which 
was restored many centuries ago, is 
placed in such a manner that some por- 
tions of it are only supported on stone 
beams, nearly all of which are fractured.. 
The Temple of Ar-hes-Nefar has founda- 
tions descending to R.L. 10330, 4°30 mètres 
above the rock foundation. The founda-. 
tions of the Temple of Trajan, commonly 
described as Pharaoh’s Bed, or the Kiosk, 
are carried down to R.L. 100.60, and average 
4 métres in width. At the river face of the- 
building the rock level is not above 
R.L. 90 oo, and it nowhere rises higher than 
RL. 95°10 beneath the foundations. Some 
old foundation walls, probably indicating an 
abandoned site, were found, but they do not 
tend to prevent settlement of the ground. 
The Temple of Hathor has footings which 
descend to R L. 103-40, the nearest approach 
to rock being on the east side, where the 
rock is encountered at R.L. 9570. The 
East building, facing the forecourt of the 
Temple of Isis, and the colonnade in front 
of the new building are based on a broad, 


the Government decided to undertake 
exploratory operations with the object of 
affording data for the preparation of a 
scheme for ensuring the future stability 
of the temples. For this purpose the 
services of Dr. Ball were offered by the 
Geological Department, and Mr. Mat Talbot, 
who has had unrivalled experience as a 
contractor's foreman, was specially engaged 
as an expert by Sir Benjamin Baker. 
Although the Temple of Isis was known to 
be founded on rock, and the two great 
pylons to be on massive foundations 
extending through silt down to R.L. 1015, 
very little was known as to the rock depths 
and foundations below the other buildings 
on the island. 

The work of exploration was commenced 
in April, 1901, and a special grant of 
EI, ooo“ was made by the Public Works 
Ministry for the execution of the necessary 
work. More than fifty shafts, and a number 
of headings and trenches, were excavated at 
different points selected as being likely to 
afford useful information, and full records 
were taken of all foundation exposures and 
rock levels. Bearing in mind the slender 
knowledge then existing as to the stability 
of the buildings, the greatest possible 
caution was exercised. All openings were 
strongly timbered, and the structures were 
carefully shored wherever the slightest risk 
of movement was anticipated. Altogether, 
690 cubic mètres of excavation were per- 
formed, without mishap or perceptible move- 
ment of any kind. Most of the shafts 
measured 1 30m. by IOO m., and some of 
them were carried to a depth of 13m. 
before bed-rock was reached. By the end 
of June enough information had been 
obtained to permit the preparation of an 
estimate as to the extent of the necessary 
underpinning works, the timbering being 
then removed and the excavations filled in. 

The following notes represent the chief 
conclusions drawn as to the condition of the 
foundations, and we give in fig. 1 a small 
plan of Philæ, whereon the principal build- 
ings are marked. The East Colonnade, 
between the Temples of Ar-hes-Nefar and 
Adelphos, has a nearly continuous masonry 
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continuous pavement of large stones, one 
course thick, at R. L. 103-30, while the rock 
level averages R. L. 96:00. The walls of the 
Mammiseum are carried to a depth of 
R.L. 101°50, rock being found at R.L. 93°60 at 
the southern end, and gradually rising 
towards the northern end. Part of the 
Coptic town was cleared as an experiment, 
with the result that ample supplies of sand- 
stone were found, chiefly in roughly-squared 
blocks, suitable for the underpinning works 
contemplated. 

After the completion of the investigation 
mentioned, a complete set of drawings of 
the various buildings was prepared from 
the measurements and records, and was 
submitted to Sir Benjamin Baker with a 
request for his opinion as to the best 
course for adoption. When his views were 
made known, an estimate was prepared 
showing the probable cost of the works 
proposed, and a sum of /E.22,000 was 
granted for their execution by the Caisse 
de la Dette Publique. The following is a 
Statement of the underpinning works first 
suggested: 

1. To underpin the East Colonnade, and 
the wall behind, with rubble masonry down 
to R.L. 97°00, the present saturation level. 

2. To underpin the West Colonnade and 
the Temple of Nectanebo with rolled steel 
girders, 14 in. by 6 in., weighing 54 lbs. per 
foot, surrounded by rubble masonry, well 
grouted to resist access of water to the 
steel. The girders were to rest in seats cut 
in the existing counterforts, and to be 
placed in pairs below the fractured stone 
beams. 

To underpin the Temple of Trajan 


to R. L. 97-00 with rubble masonry 4 mètres 
wide. 

In addition to these works, it was decided 
that any other underpinning or supple- 
mentary work should be undertaken, as 
might be found desirable or necessary to 
ensure the success of the general scheme, 
Conformably with this decision, the tollow- 
ing were also undertaken :— 

4. To underpin the east building and 
colonnade facing the forecourt of the Temple 
of Isis, down to R.L. 97:00. 

5. To underpin the Temple of Hathor to 
R.L. 97°00. 

6. To strengthen the foundations of the 
Gateway of Hadrian by suitable under- 
pinning. 

7. To similarly strengthen the foundations 
of the Gateway of Adelphos. 

8. To clear the whole of the Coptic town. 

9. To carry out certain drainage works 
and to repair the revetments of terraces. 

From the particulars already given, it 
will be gathered that the foundations 
were largely upon loose silt and fine sand, 
saturated to different heights according to 
the season of the year and the plenitude 
of the Nile flood. As the higher water 
level consequent upon the completion of 
the reservoir would necessarily saturate 
the previously dry soil, further settlements 
would inevitably follow, causing injury to 
the ruined buildings. The principle under- 
lying the scheme adopted was that further 
subsidence of earth and sand need not be 
feared below the original saturation level, 
and that the safety of the buildings would 
be secured by carrying their foundations 
down in sufficient breadth to that level. By 


referring to the rock levels ascertained 
during the exploratory work, it will be seen 
that in no case was it proposed to carry 
down the foundations to the bed rock. 

Early in November, 1901, operations were 
commenced by Dr. Ball, who then had the 
assistance of Mr. Mat Talbot and his two 
sons from England, and of Mr. Roberts, 
Masonry Inspector from the Aswan Dam. 
By the end of the year the West Colonnade 
was completed, and considerable progress 
was made with the East Colonnade and the 
Temple of Trajan. In the first of these 
three buildings, the West Colonnade, open- 
ings were made along the east face, outside 
the colonnade proper, in widths correspond- 
ing with the spacing of the old counterforts. 
A part elevation is given of this colonnade 
in fig. 2, showing four of the thirty-one 
existing columns and two of the old counter- 
forts, one resting on granite and the other 
on silt. One of the fractured stone beams is 
also indicated in the figure. The cross- 
section of the same structure shows the 
west quay wall and the final position of the 
steel joists surrounded by new masonry 
(cross-hatched in the figure), which in 
this, and the other underpinning works, 
is set in cement mortar in the propor- 
tion of three parts cement to one part 
of sand. This treatment, as may readily 
be gathered, affords admirable support 
for the stone beams under the columns, for 
the steel girders and new masonry are 
carried by the old counterforts, which are 
of ample stability. In the case of the East 
Colonnade, the shafts were sunk between 
the row of sixteen columns and the wal] 
behind, headings being driven both ways 
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from the central excavation, In our issue of 
September 20, 1902, a photographic view 
was reproduced of the main excavation in 
the East Colonnade, and we now give a 
cross section showing the new masonry 
carried down, as indicated by cross-hatching, 
to the old saturation level. In fig. 2 
will be found a typical wall section at 
the Temple of Trajan, where new work is 
shown as before, and fig. 3 includes longi- 
tudinal and transverse sections showing 
typical details of the timbering in shafts 
and headings. The two latter drawings 
represent an initial opening, and it should 
be noted that in the succeeding lateral 
openings the timber supports on one side 
were replaced by the new masonry, while 
the end boards seen in the longitudinal 
section were not removed when the masonry 
was built. In this building the whole of the 
openings were made from the interior. The 
Mammiseum, on the contrary, was opened 
entirely from the outside, so as to avoid the 
necessity for breaking the floor. With the 
exception of the East and West Colonnades, 
underpinning was done in lengths of from 
1'50 mètres to 200 mètres, being carried on 
simultaneously from a number of points. 
The remains of the ancient Coptic town, 
consisting chiefly of unsightly mud-brick 
dwellings, have been removed, and the 
worked stone they contained was utilised as 
far as necessary for underpinning operations. 


Both of the Coptic churches, and a few of 


the more interesting houses have been pre- 
served intact, and all stones having hiero- 
glyphic or other inscriptions were put aside 
for the Antiquities Department. 

About 330 men were engaged upon the 
works, of whom 300 were native excavators 
and labourers. The remaining thirty in- 
cluded twenty-six Italian timbermen and 
masons and four English Inspectors. Sir 
W. E. Garstin says that the energies of the 
last-named were severely taxed owing to the 
necessity for very careful supervision in view 
of the special and somewhat dangerous 
nature of the work. Of Mr. Talbot, Sir 
Benjamin Baker says: “There were few 
men to whom I would have entrusted the 
task, but amongst those was Mat Talbot— 
one of the well-known Talbots who have 
done such splendid service as non-com- 
missioned officers in the army of workmen 
employed by contractors during the past 
forty years; and well has he justified his 
reputation at home, where his last job was 
the most difficult part of the Central London 
Railway.” Sir W. E. Garstin has also re- 
corded that exceptionally useful assistance 
was rendered by Mr. Mat Talbot, adding that 
it was largely due to his sound judgment 
in matters of timbering that the works 
were carried out without a single acci- 
dent or movement of the buildings. Mr. 
Fitzmaurice, the present engineer to the 
London County Council, was in chief com- 
mand ot the exploratory works, of the pre- 
paration of estimates, and of the commence- 
ment of the underpinning. Dr. Ball was in 
actual charge at Philæ, and to him much 
credit is due for the admirable records and 
drawings made of the works, as well as for 
the supervision and payment of the work- 
men. His services have been highly appre- 
ciated by the authorities, and it was clearly 
an advantage that a man of his knowledge 
and experience was available for the excep- 
tional task to be performed. The drawings 
which we publish show the. old high Nile 
level—lettered ‘Present high Nile — and 


also the high-water level of the new Reser- 
voir, 
which the buildings will be submerged when 
the reservoir is full, or accepting the term 
with a double signification, during “flood 
time.” 
inducement for the tourist to visit the island, 
and it may perhaps be feared that it will 


to a lower level. 
ever, the turbid flood water will pass freely 


is the furniture of a gentleman’s house; a 
good deal else of what is exhibited is what 
we should call cottage furniture, and what 
most unsophisticated people would imagine 
to be so intended. 

The piano is rather maltreated in this 
exhibition, Standing on the floor of the 
Central Hall is an object which, if we had 
not already seen it elsewhere, we should 
have taken for a large wooden cistern on 
bearers. This is the grand piano designed 
by Mr. Ashbee for Messrs. Broadwood; an 
immense square mass, rounded at the angles 
with coarse-looking metal hinges and other 
work ; really about as ugly and unwieldy an 
object, and as little suggesting a musical 
instrument, as could well be. It is un- 
practical too, for the method of opening, with 
swing-doors opening as folding-dcors, is in- 
convenient and likely to be annoying to the 
player. The old-fashioned folding-back lid, 
which disappears and leaves the keyboard 


The latter indicates the height to 


At such periods there will be little 


not be particularly pleasant to land there 
when the waters of the Nile have retreated 
As a matter of fact, how- 


through the Dam, and the gates will not be 
closed until the water has become clear. 
Sir W. Willcocks believes that the Philze 
Temple, dedicated to Venus, will, like 
Venus herself, rise annually out of the water, 
renovated and refreshed by her temporary 
immersion.” Lovers of old buildings will 
certainly hope for the fulfilment of this 
prophetic utterance, 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS better ın a practical sense. The supports 
EXHIBITION. are well designed—that is the best part 


HE exhibition of the Arts and 
Crafts Society at the New Gallery 
is one of the most varied and 
one of the fullest which the 
Society has held. It is, however, still per- 
vaded by a certain spirit of eccentricity, 
especially in furniture design, which has 
characterised these exhibitions from the 
first, and which gives one the impression 
that with some. of the contributors the 
idea of art is associated with the idea of 
differing trom everything that is ordinarily 
made, and of repudiating finish of style and 
grace of line as attributes of Philistinism. 
In fact, the exhibition is not so much an 
illustration of what can be done to give 
beauty to articles of ordinary use, as an 
expression of the tastes of a certain sect of 
art workers, whose enthusiasm and talent 
may, be admitted, but whose artistic sym- 
pathies seem rather restricted. 

There has been a reaction against the 
falsity and pretentiousness of furniture of 
the Victorian era which has not unnaturally 
led to the opposite extreme—to a kind of 
pretentiousness of acted simplicity and 
straight-linedness, if one may coin a word. 
This reaction was wholesome in itself, but 
it is time that its extremes were moderated, 
and that artists in furniture should endeavour 
to show us that really artistic spirit and 
design may be quite compatible with high 
finish and even with elegance, We have 
surely had enough of seeing a thing looking 
like a common kitchen chair labelled 
“dining-room chair,” and an erection sug- 
gesting a kitchen dresser offered as a side- 
board. Whatever the virtues of “truth ” and 
“simplicity,” this is not the kind of furniture 
really suitable for the homes of a highly 
civilised generation, nor is it necessarily the 
more artistic in virtue of its (in every sense) 
unpolished appearance. These things are 
better, no doubt, than the commonplaces of 
the former state, but they are in preat 
danger of becoming commonplaces th-m- 
selves, and that this kind of naïveté is not 
necessary to render objects really artistic is 
shown by a trading firm who are among the 
exhibitors — Messrs. Heal & Son, whose 
suite of bedroom furniture, designed by Mr. 
Ambrose Heal, jun., in silver-grain wood 
inlaid with pewter and blue wood, is among 
the most really artistic work in the galleries, 
and is delicate and refined enough in cha- 
racter and finish to stand anywhere. This 


of it; and there are some pretty decorative 
paintings on the front and the inside of the 
lid; but as for the general appearance, 
we would rather have the old stereotyped 
form of grand piano (decanter-stopper legs 
and all) as an inmate of a drawing-room; 
for its general form at least was charac- 
teristic and more graceful than this immense 
square box. An upright piano designed by 
Mr. Voysey for Messrs, Collard has a pretty 
feature in the heart-shaped sound openings in 
the front, but otherwise there is too much 
of acted simplicity about this too, and the 
legs, which are prolonged upward into candle 
shelves or holders, are far too thin and 
meagre in proportion; a piano is a heavy 
thing for its size, and as it has to be moved 
sometimes, it should look as if it were 
massive enough to bear moving without 
straining the structure. It may be doubted 
whether the carrying up of the legs as 
candle-holders—a little dodge invented we 
believe by the author of this design— 
provides the best position of the candles 
for lighting the page, and they would be 
very much in the way when it is necessary 
for any one to turn over for the player. 
Artistic designs for pianos too often ignore 
the practical conditions of using the instru- 
ment, and our impression is that they are 
generally made for people who are not 
musical, and who only want a piano as an 
ornament. 

We cannot feel much more pleased with 
the oak pulpit designed by Mr. H. Wilson 
and carved by Messrs. Trask, which stands 
next to the grand piano aforesaid. The 
carving being all concentrated on a bulged- 
out section ef the front gives it the look of 
being hung on, and the zigzag bounding 
lines are disturbing to the eye. Messrs. 
Liberty’s large oak sideboard, behind these 
(designed by Mr. Leonard Wyburd), has good 
lines about it, and is admirably executed ; 
but there is a little bit of scenic effect about 
it which is not quite satisfactory; the ends, 
with their broad top surface, are made so as 
to convey the impression (or do convey it) 
of being solid slabs of sublime proportions ; 
the real construction, which is much less 
monumental, is concealed in the cupboards, 
the door of one of which we had the sinful 
curiosity to open, so as to inspect behind the 
scenes. However, this is a fine piece of work 
in the main. Two large examples of metal 
chimney-pieces are exhibited, one of which, 
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hung on the wall in a regular order. We 
can only mention a few of the more impor- 
tant articles of furniture in the present 
notice, which is necessarily hurried, as the 
gallery was only open to the Press on 
Wednesday. We have already referred 
to Messrs. Heal & Son's admirable 
exhibit. In recess No. 2 is a fine tile panel 
designed by Mr. Lewis Day and produced by 
the Pilkington Tile and Pottery Co.; dark 
green tiles with a floral design with 
crimson flowers. Some tiles in coloured 
glazes, painted by Mr. Laurence Hall, are 
also very good both in colour and in their 
conventional foliage design, and form a 
pleasing change from the usual style of tile 
pattern, In recess No. 3 an oak dresser, 
designed by Mr. Chas, Spooner, is very 
suitable for its purpose, and shows a good 
practical treatment of the wooden handles. 
The same designer’s oak writing-table, in- 
laid with pearl, is, like a good many other 
articles of furniture, too square and stiff in 
line. The three-light candlesticks on the 
dresser, by Mr. Harold Stabler, are good. 
In recess No. 4 Mr. Longden exhibits 
a large mantel and fireplace designed 
by Mr. G. Jack, and two small cast- 
iron grates and mantels, both excellent 
as cast-iron work, designed respectively 
by Mr. Voysey and Mr. Fletcher. In 
recess No. 6 is a serviceable oak chest of 
drawers by Mr. Barnsley with handles that 
will not come off, and by the same designer 
a cabinet of English walnut inlaid with pearl, 
which is very nice and refined. Excellent 
copper vessels are to be seen in recess 7, 
by Mr. T. Burford; and near these (there is 
some confusion in the catalogue here— 
recess 8 seems to have dropped out) is a 
nice little oak sideboard with a semi-octagon 
top diversified with lines of inlay, designed 
by Mr. Curtis Green and made by Mr. 
Romney Green; a sideboard in rather a 
novel form, but suitable for the cottage rather 
than the mansion—perhaps intentionally so. 
At the top of the room is a large and well- 
designed sideboard in English oak by Mr. 
E. W. Gimson, with an open-work lattice at 
the top and some very effective and well- 
considered ornament in other ‘portions ; an 
excellent piece of design and execution. But 
we cannot regard this untreated white oak as 
suitable for dining-room furniture; it has too 
crude and raw anappearance, The bay win- 
dow and Italian walnut cabinet exhibited in 
recess 11, and credited to Mr. W. A. S. 
Benson, ought to have been better, at least 
as regards the metal-work, the design of 
which we think distinctly bad, and feel sur- 
prise at seeing it under Mr. Benson's name. 
Among other objects in the remaining re- 
cesses we notice a good and original chim- 
ney piece and tiles by Messrs. Pilkington & 
Co.; a writing-table by Mr. W. H. Tingey, 
which looks like a miniature four-post bed— 
what is the sense of the four posts ; are they 
to put four candles on? They would give a 
better light on the table, and be less liable to 
be overturned. A cabinet by the Guild of 
Handicraft, in ebony and holly-wood, we 
have seen before in Bond-street, and appre- 
ciated as good and original. In the centre of 
the room is a very good hall table by Messrs. 
Heal & Son (designed by Mr. Ambrose Heal), 
twelve-sided on the top and octagonal in re- 
spect of the arrangement of its supports, the 
whole being a cunning piece of design 
and workmanship. We must not quit 
furniture without referring to the admirable 
drawing-room cabinet (9) which stands 
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No. 472, is not sufficiently metallic in 
character, and is more like the ordinary 
sections and proportions of a masonic 
chimney-piece done into metal, the whole 
being of course in reality a mere sheet of 
metal with supports in the rear. The other 
one, No. 482, by the same designer (Mr. W. 
Bainbrigge Reynolds), is more metallic in 
character, especially in the decorative details. 
The object of using this material for a 
chimney-piece is of course the effect of lustre 
of the metal; but for a chimney-piece on a 
large scale it can never be so satisfactory as 
stone or marble, from its unavoidably super- 
ficial constructive character. 

Among the other large works in the 
Central Hall are the pair of church doors 
sheeted with plates of embossed copper 
(shown in an imitative plaster cast), by Mr. 
R. LI. B. Rathbone; against which we must 
protest for its naturalistic treatment of 
wriggles of metal foliage, or rather branches. 
This kind of treatment is contrary to all the 
best tradition and practice of decorative art, 
and is exactly the kind of thing that an Arts 
and Crafts society should practically protest 
against; yet we do not believe we have ever 
gone to any one of these exhibitions without 
coming across specimens of this kind of 
metal vegetation. High up on the wall, 
near to these, hangs a design which we can 
admire without reservation—Mr. Heywocd 
Sumner’s coloured cartoon for the west 
wheel window for All Saints, Ennismore- 
gardens, to be executed in “Prior's Glass,” 
This is a real stained glass design, just what 
the material is fitted for and what no other 
material would show so well; and when 
executed in Mr. Prior’s thick and richly- 
textured glass it will be an exceptionally 
fine work of its class. A model of a figure 
and accessories for the frieze of the new 
Gaiety Restaurant, by Mr. Hibbert Binney, 
with small photographs of other figures, 
shows a good example of the introduction 
of decorative architectural sculpture. Among 
the smaller works in the Central Hall 
are two which we particularly admire. 
One is Mr. J. C. Powell's memorial 
tablet for the English church ot San Paulo, 
Brazil; a bronze medallion of the late 
Queen is framed in an alabaster square- 
moulded frame, relieved on a grey marble 
slab which is shaped into a graceful outline 
and the whole finally bounded by an 
alabaster setting. The effect is very refined 
and decorative. The work was executed by 
Messrs. H. A Pegram, T. Day, and A. 
Taylor. Another thing worth special atten- 
tion is Miss Florence Steele’s plaster model 
for a silver salver, with modelled ornament 
on the rim, divided by small panels in each 
of which is a small nude figure in an 
attitude arranged to occupy the shape of the 
panel. This is a charming production—a real 
work of art. 

Most of the larger works in furniture, 
other than those already mentioned, are 
arranged in the North Gallery, where they 
are grouped according to “recesses,” which 
are numbered, and the separate articles in 
each recess distinguished by letters. This 
is a good way of simplifying the catalogue, 
though it has not been carried out quite 
without oversights, and it is not always easy 
to identify an article with the reference to it 
in the catalogue. This kind of exhibition, 
however, is a peculiarly difficult one to 
catalogue, where there are such multifarious 
articles which have to be placed about on 
the floors; not like pictures which can be 
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apart in the West Gallery, exhibited by 
Morris & Son and designed by Mr. G. Jack. 
This is Italian walnut, inlaid with holly, 
satin-wood, and rosewood. The conven- 
tional scroll inlay in the upper doors is 
exceedingly fine. We should have preferred, 
in regard to the general design, that the 
curve on plan of the upper portion should 
have been continued to the floor. In the 
same gallery the china-cabinet of Mr. 
Barnsley and Mr. Gimson (102)is a pretty 
and characteristic piece of work. 

We shall return to the exhibition in 
another article. 


— eaaa 
NOTES. 
, l THE Blue Book issued this 
Leu month by the Select Committee 


of the House of Commons 
which has sat to consider the advisability of 
some amendment in the Standing Orders 
of the House relating to private business 
will be studied with interest by promoters 
of private undertakings; but the recom- 
mendation which will strike members of the 
public as one of the greatest importance is 
that “steps should be taken to secure more 
uniformity in the decision of the Committees 
on opposed Bills.” We are not in a position 
to state how far the other recommendations 
of the Committee are likely to further this 
object, but at a time when so many under- 
takings which vitally affect the interests of 
the general public are subjected to the deci- 
sion of the various Committees, it seems an 
end much to be desired, and yet, owing to 
the constitution of the Committees, as diffi- 
cult of attainment as absolute uniformity in 
the decisions of the Courts having sum- 
mary jurisdiction. Fixed principles are 
somewhat difficult to trace in some of the 
recent decisions of the Committees, and 
examples of much inconsistency might be 
cited by reference to many recent Bills 
either passed or thrown out. For instance, 
in the case of the recent amalgamation 
of the South-Eastern and Chatham Rail- 
way Companies, a vast monopoly over the 
county which not only supplies London 
with much of its vegetables and fruit, but 
through which nearly the whole Continental 
traffic and supplies must pass, was granted 
to a company proverbial for its incapacity to 
deal with its traffic in a liberal spirit or on 
comparatively modern principles, and the 
Bill was passed in the tace of considerable 
and influential opposition, apparently only 
in the interest of the shareholders of the two 
undertakings. Yet, in some of the recent 
underground Railway Bills opposition and 
competition were favoured, when to the 
general public it would appear that an exten- 
sion of the powers of existing companies 
could only favour through traffic being more 
efficiently secured. Owing to the constitution 
of the Committees, and to the manner the 
questions are brough before them, the 
interests of the public being less clearly 
brought out than the interests of the rival 
undertakings, their task is a difficult one, 
and uniformity of principle seems hopeless ; 
but it is gratifying to see that the House of 
Commons is alive to the deficiencies in the 
system, and anxious to effect some reform. 


The THE discussion which has for 
Impro nt i i 
ae A some time past been taking 

place in regard to the improve- 
ment of roads near London will, we fear, 
produce no result without some legislation. 
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To make a trunk road from London in any 
direction for a distance of 20 miles is im- 
possible until the law obliges the Highway 
Districts through which such a road would 
pass to undertake it together and systema- 
tically. Apart, however, from any new 
system of trunk roads, much might be 
done to improve the present condi- 
tion of the highways near London if the 
County and District Councils would bear 
in mind that where roads are of insufficient 
width they should and can be widened as a 
matter of course if the traffic demands it. 
Highway Authorities, however, consider at 
the present time that their duty is only to 
repair roads as they exist now, whereas it is 
obvious that, from every point of view, where 
a road is too narrow for present traffic, the 
Highway Authorities should widen it. No- 
thing is more wasteful than to keep placing 
metal year after year on a road which is so 
narrow that its surface is continually broken 
up, and money would be saved by widening 
which is now practically wasted. Here 
again, however, we doubt whether the 
Highway Authorities would be inclined to 
widen the roads systematically until their 
duty in this respect is clearly stated ina new 
‘Act of Parliament. 


In our Note last week on 
Municipal Trading we drew 
attention to the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs that the 
schemes of municipalities for the better 
housing of the poor had not only not proved 
successful in themselves, but had had a 
deterrent effect on private or charitable 
enterprise in the same direction. In con- 
nexion with this subject we would draw 
attention to the facts disclosed in a speech 
of the Bishop of London at Bournemouth 
on the 12th inst. In Stepney the con- 
dition of affairs appears to be that the 
population in the past ten years has 
increased by 13,000, yet the number of 
houses has decreased by 2,000. His Lordship 
further states that each year he finds the popu- 
lation in his diocese to increase by some 
40,000, the housing of this population 
being likened by the Bishop to the packing 
of sardines into a tin (the advantage, how- 
ever, rather tending in favour ot the sardines); 
and each year what has been deemed the 
last resort of the outcast is found to 
have an overflow even in a worse condition 
than itself. In the same issue of the news- 
paper in which this speech is reported, 
we read a report of a meeting of the 
Municipal Officers’ Association agitating 
fora Superannuation Bill. It seems fairly 
obvious that Corporations, with their expen- 
sive machinery, highly-paid servants, and 
new life and routine similar to govern- 
mert, must be incapable of entering the 
arena to deal with the state of affairs and 
the requirements of such a population as 
that described by the Bishop, but it behoves 
them very carefully to consider how far the 
restrictions they enforce in the case of new 
buildings are not drawn with reference to 
too high a standard, and in consequence how 
far, instead of accomplishing the object they 
are put in force to attain, viz., the better 
housing ot the community at large, they 
only tend to create a slough of despond 
out of which, owing to the minimum stan- 
dard of buildings allowed, it is impossible 
for private or charitable enterprise to 
rescue the poorest of the people. 


The Housing 
Question. 
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in frosty weather. It is a good plan to keep 
the fires burning throughout the week, even 
in the case of buildings used only on 
Sundays. | 


The Notifica. THE Report of the Depart- 
tionof mental Committee upon the 
Accidents. 3 A e 
system of notification of in- 
dustrial accidents is interesting in itself, but 
is also an object-lesson of the difficulty of 
attaining any counsel of perfection in legis- 
lation which is directed, as so many of the 
recent statutes are directed, to lessen ine 
dividual responsibility and to foster the 
responsibility of the State. Thus under the 
Mines Act, the Committee find too much to 
be left to the discretion of the employer, 
only fatal accidents and accidents (apart 
from those specified as due to certain 
special causes) causing serious personal 
injury require reporting, and in regard to 
what constitutes “serious personal injury” 
the Committee find that too much latitude is 
allowed to the mine-owner. Under the 
more modern Factory Act, however, the 
Committee finds that the Legislature has 
erred in the other direction, and the 
necessity imposed for reporting accidents 
leads to an embarrassing number of trivial 
matters being reported. The Committee 
proceed to recommend that in the case of 
mines and quarries, disablement for a fort- 
night should be the test of what constitutes 
a “serious” accident, and in the case of 
factories and railways, absence from work 
for more than a fortnight. We presume 
“disablement” and “absence from work” 
are taken to include the same cases, but in 
legislating on the subject it would seem wise 
to combine the two, and to specify “absence 
from work caused by disablement.” The 
Committee suggests certain amendments 
in the specified causes in each undertaking, 
and the Report humorously observes that 
the main duty of factory inspectors is not to 
count accidents but to prevent them. 


THE papers on “ Recent 
Electrical Design,” by Mr. 

Esson, and on “Dynamos and 
Alternators,” by Mr. Scott, which were read 
in abstract to the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers last week will be of the greatest 
value to manufacturers. Both papers were 

very thoughtful ; and covering, as they do, a 

vast field, they provide plenty of debatable 

topics for their discussion, which will begin 

next week. We were glad that both authors 
fully recognise the importance of the shape 

of the wave of electromotive force of an 

alternator. Mr. Esson stated that he had 

found considerable differences in the 

efficiency of an alternating current motor 

when tested at the works and when tested 

on the mains of a supply company. The 

humorous side of this remark struck the 

meeting, but it is undoubtedly true that you 

can get considerable differences in the 

efficiency of motors depending on the shape 

of the wave of electromotive force given by 

the mains. We noticed this fact six or seven 

years ago but it is only lately that we have 

been able to demonstrate it completely by 

aid of the curves given by the oscillograph. 

Mr. Scott discusses various detailsjin con- 

nexion with dynamo manufacture. He 

points out that beauty of form and finish in 

dynamos are now of considerable import- 

ance from the commercial point of view. At 
recent exhibitions many machines, other- 

wise well designed, failed to attract atten- 

tion owing to their clumsy appearance and 

want of finish, Now that cast steel is 

almost universally used for field mag- 

nets it is easy to give a certain 

amount of artistic finish to a machine. 

We were interested to hear that pure linseed 

oil was becoming popular for insulating pur- 

poses. Although it has not very great insu- 
lation resistance, yet when properly oxidised 

it is very trustworthy. It is well known 

that one of the drawbacks to using shellac 
varnish on the cotton covering of wires is 
that it makes it brittle. When, however, 
they are varnished with pure linseed oil the 

cotton remains perfectly flexible. Mr. Scott 

approves of well-made shrink-ring jointed 
cast-steel flywheels being run at a peripheral 
speed of 7,000 ft. per minute. This may be 

all right from the contractor’s point of view, 
but our sympathies are with the engineers 
who have often to cross the line of fire ot 
these wheels in their day’s work. 


Electrical 
Design. 


DURING this severe weather 
it may be of service to draw 
attention to the explosions of 
heating-apparatus boilers, mentioned in a 
recently issued Report to the Board of 
Trade, for the year ending June 30, 1902. 
Only four boilers of this kind are mentioned 
in the Report, and the details are par- 
ticularly instructive at this season. The 
first explosion occurred on November 17, 
1901, at a school at East Finchley, be- 
longing to the Finchley School Board; 
the boiler was of the tubular type, 
eighteen years old, and it failed through 
excessive pressure, consequent on the 
presence of ice in some part of the circuit. 
On December 7, 1901, a boiler of similar 
type, twenty-one years old, used for heating 
a chapel at Barnoldswick, failed in conse- 
querce of defective welding. At Earlstown 
Wesleyan Chapel, on February 13, 1902, 
another tubular boiler exploded in conse- 
quence of excessive pressure, the pipes 
being choked with ice; this boiler was 
only four years old. Two days later, 
the top of a saddle boiler at the Philip- 
haugh Congregational Church, Selkirk, 
was blown off, the pipes in this case also 
being blocked with ice; the boiler was five 
years old. Three out of the four explosions 
were caused by frost. Fortunately no lives 
were lost, and only one person was injured, 
but explosions are not always so considerate 
to life and limb, and a word of warning may 
be of service in preventing more serious 
results during this winter. Safety-valves 
ought to be fitted to every apparatus, and 
attendants ought to exercise particular care | 


Boiler 
Explosions. 


HYÈRES was the first of the 
towns on the French Riviera 
to become the resort of those 
who desired to enjoy the sunshine ot 
Southern France. It has now been leit 
somewhat behind by the towns to the east, 
and, though it is the nearest of all the 
Riviera towns to London, it does not hold 
its own. The Municipality have, therefore, 
almost completed the construction of a large 
Casino, which will probably be opened in 
the course of the present month, Archi- 
tecturally it is of no importance, and it may 
be doubted whether it will increase the 
popularity of the place sufficiently to repay 
the outlay. Hyéres could be made 
more agreeable were its streets better 
cleaned and the roadways kept in better 
d 


Hyères. 
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order. Its streets have high-sounding | which occurs also in the finials of the screen. | Whitehall in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
names, such as the Avenue Gambetta, but] One or two sets of working drawings of Sie oh the Poa 3 
they contain buildings which are often|convent buildings were noteworthy for century were erected tte Horse Guards and 
mere shanties. Modern Hyères, it must] their quiet and unpretending architectu- * ihe i A 
be admitted, is not an agreeable town, and fral treatment. The majority of the work Ir . ; 
far . spite of its palaces—to shown was Gothic, but there was a nice sheet teenth century the Privy Council and Educa. 
Cannes, Nice, and Mentone. The old town, 


‘ tion Offices were erected on the old Tennis 
of Renaissance detail of the chimney-piece | Court, and various other streets and private 

clustered round the church on the hillside, in the Preparatory School at Beaumont | houses were erected during that time. 
; case Whitehall_—The history of Whitehall may be 
is preferable to the modern buildings below College ; oddly enough, flanked by a dis- bri efly described : Hude de Burg Ae 
it. We fear that, excellent as is its climate, | tinctly Gothic detail of cross and finial for | house here to the Rlack Friars, 1242, who sold 
Hyères, off the main line of railway, will] the same building, in which the detail of the | it to Walter de Grey, Archbishop of York. It 


not recover its popularity merely by the spiral fluting, seen in the Brentford draw-| Continued as the London house of that See 


‘ i : til, b deed dated February 11, 1530, 
building of a new Casino. ings, is repeated. Among the collection Wolsey conveyed York House ts 0 1 


were a good many slight but very effective] More, and others on the King's behalf. In 
brush drawings of heads and portions of | the year 1536 an Act of Parliament was passed 
WE give on another page a few : which said that the old Palace of Westminster 
„ The End of sat roa f figures for sculpture. The whole collection | was then, and had been a long time before, in 
„the 3 particulars as to the history Of) of drawings gave a good idea of the artistic | utter ruin and decay, and that the King had 

Ena = 5 5 5 genius of the late architect, who has some- ey i ya ee manaon 5 a 
which has just been closed preparatory to ; j ouse, an at upon the soil and groun 
its demolition, as it was an institution which how become more renowned since his death | thereof he had “most sumptuously and curiously 


builded and edified many and distinct beautiful, 
had attracted, deservedly or not, a good deal costly and pleasant lodgings, buildings and 
of public attention. We must add, how- 


. mansions and adjoining streets; had made a 
ever, that we regard its impending extinc- THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. park,* and walled and environed it round with 
tion with the greatest satisfaction. In 


AN ordinary meeting of this Association was shed PEP 55 ana lies 
2 n; j it to held on Friday evening last week in the Meet - é j 
our opinion, it was an absolute discredit to ing room of the Royal Institute of British |8Ures, and other necessaries, apt and con- 
the government of London that such a Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, Mr. H. T, | venient, to appertain to so noble a Prince for 
building should have been allowed to be} Hare, President, in the chair. 5 “old, rotten, slight 
erected contiguous to and immediately]; The minutes and some nominations having | b uilded Banqueting House,” built by Queen 
i been read, the following gentlemen wert 3 oe 
opposite the west front of the Abbey. Its} ejected members, i.c.—Messrs. E. E. Lofting, | Elizabeth, was removed, and a new one built in 
architecture was of the most ordinary W. Kerr, and C. Woodward. Messrs. C. a 3 ret an 1 read 8 
and commonplace character, and the in- Stanley Peach and R. Stephen Ayling were | follows: — About ten o clock in the morning, 
stitution 3 e ne it might] elected by acclamation, and Mr. W. F. Cave opon neea oe a pee! of January, 1019, 
’ gas reinsiated. e fair Banqueting House was upon the 
have been started, soon subsided into a Mr. R. S. Balfour, hon. Secretary, announced sudden all flaming, a fire from end to end and 
home for third-class entertainments forjthe following donations to the library :— VV 999 95 
2 . 3 66 3 797 z 2 ’ 
a third-class public: the So. called b p 11 5 1 hos n VV great Lords of the Council, who were then but 
“Aquarium” having been little more a glish cathedrali presented by Messrs newly sat in the Guildhall in London, but they 
than a pretence from the first. The site Bolas & Co. A vole of thanks having been all rose and returned to Whitehall, and gave 
will certainly be more worthily occupied | accorded to the donors, 5 : 1 me e o PEOP E pao = 
ae Mr. Balfour announced that a meeting of the | Press ine Hames, and by Nook to p oe 
by a large Wesleyan place of Worship ana Discussion Section would be held on the 28th | me other adjoining buildings. ; 
as the Wesleyans are now getting over their inst., when a paper would be read by Mr. T. 1 — a site of oe 9 5 ate e 
former indifference to the architecture of Norman Dinwiddy on “Poor Law Buildings.” pcre 35 1915 ot N 15 a 
their churches, it is probable that they will| The Chairman announced the following do- | CUUGINSS disappe 11 1 en e 
ai nations to the New Premises Fund: Messrs, | Shen the whole of the building, with the ex- 
endeavour to erect a building worthy of the E. Prioleau Warren, 21/.: Gerald Hors! ey ception of the Banqueting House, was burnt. 
site and of their religion. It is rather 5. 53.; W. H. Lever (second donation: pro. In, Evelyns “Diary” it is thus described— 
a . 53. ; W. H. : pro- 
curious to think of the Church and Dissent 
being architecturally represented, on a large 
scale, almost side by side, in the Abbey and 
the proposed new Chapel; while the tower 
of the new Roman Catholic Cathedral will 
survey them, across the housetops, from no 
great distance. 


than he wasJduring his lifetime. 
— . — 


ceeds from sale of Port Sunlight pamphlets, 5 burnt; nothing but walls and ruins 

„ 5 1 > a B: a . N. Hillar 3 Six years later, in 1697, a second fire broke 

(further donation) 21.28.: A. A Carder 1 1s. out. After this nothing was done to rebuild it. 
e ees .Tennard | William III. died, and Queen Anne lived at 

F. F. Green (further donation), Il. 1s. ; Leonard St. James’s, and with this came the end of 

Judge, II. Is. [Mr. Leonard Stokes has been Whitehall as a Royal Palace 

appointed as architect for the alterations to the The Ban ane Weise Th é Bindita 

new A E 8 Vll House ia 5 only portion tnat was 3 

Mr. Andrew Oliver then read the ſollowing Hq; ; ; 
paper on“ Whitehall and the Strand,” which f the building designed by Inigo Jones. As 


i . already stated, it took the place ot a former 
5 a large number of prints and building which was destroyed by fire. It was 


l commenced on June I, 1619, and completed 
Notes on Whitehall and the Strand. March 31, 1622, the total cost being 14,940/., 
The subject which we have to consider this |an additional 2131. being expended on a pier 
evening, by its nature, will prove that it wili jat Oatland. The original account is to be 
be almost, if not quite, impossible to mention | seen at the Record Office, from which it would 
but in a brief manner the various items of | appear that the excess of cost over the original 
interest which attach to it. estimate was 5/. The account was not settled 
We have to bear in mind that we are dealing | in full until 1633. The Architect received 400. 
with the ages of the past and with the buildings | The Ceiling.— The great painted ceiling by 
which in their time took rank as being part of | Rubens consists of three central compartments, 
the period to which they belonged and which and the same number, but smaller, on either 
now belong to the realm of history, and, like | Side. It represents King James I. welcoming 
all things which belong to the ages of long|the beauties of Peace. The panels at the 
ago, there has become woven about them in | sides show the contrast between Peace and War. 
the course of time, as might be supposed, | The inscription at the foot of the engraving 
details of interest which are part of them, and [ÍS as follows :— “ Graved by Sim Gribelin 
which by their very nature belong to them. from the painting of Sir P. P. Rubens on the 
It is difficult to believe now that, as the poet | ceiling, in the Banqueting House at Whitehall, 
Gay expresses it, on the river Thames— in the year 1720, Cum Privil Deſunc Annae 
‘t There Essex's stately pile adurned the shore, Regin. This ceiling presents in proper and 
There Cecil's, Bedford’s, Villiers now no more.” curious emblems the prosperous state of Great 
Of all the Palaces but two small fragments | Britain 1 the ee ee 5 15 His 
; are left, viz., the Chapel of the Savoy and the concern for religion, his love of arts and 
F drawings for Banqueting House at Whitehall. We have to | Sciences, the birth of a Prince, the union of the 
murch of the Holy Rood at Watford, | gather from various sources, in the names of | two Kingdoms, and His Majesty's most eminent 
especially that of the massive tower with its the streets, out of books, manuscripts, maps | Virtues crowned with glory and immortality.”° 
plain surfaces of masonry contrasting with 5 views elo wish to learn about them, a painter ores the sum of 4,000/.—about 
‘and it is these means that we shall en- | 10/. a Square yard. 
the enriched Story at the top. Among deavour to 74160 755 the surrounding veil and Beſore being turned into the United Service 
works of a different class were the drawings learn something of the buildings which are | Museum it became “ The Chapel Royal, White 
of the Gothic design for the altar at St. now little more than traditions. It is proposed | hall.” 4 r Hake Ai abe “Maundy ” alms 
ohn, Brentford, with i i to take the subject in the following order: [were distributed un e ceremony was re— 
Je a 8 l 17 ie ag an . „ Whitehall, the Palaces which were formerly] moved to Westminster Abbey on the Chapel 
esticks lor use with it, which along the side of the River, the north side of the | being abolished as a place of worship. 


repeat the.incident of the spiral fluting Strand to Charing Cross. t. James’s Park. a 


15 THE President's Smoking At 
e President 
of the Institute Home” at the rooms of the 
“At Home.“ Institute of Architects, on 
Monday evening last, turned out a most suc- 
cessful experiment. There was a very 
large attendance, some members coming 
in specially from the provinces, and profes- 
sional acquaintances who had not met for 
some years renewed acquaintance amidst a 
general cloud of smoke. The only drawback 
to the success of the evening was that the 
arrangements for recapturing hats and coats 
were somewhat primitive and unconstitu- 
tional. The walls of the Institute rooms were 
hung with a large and very interesting collec- 
tion of drawings, chiefly working drawings, by 
the late Mr. Bentley; all, we believe, the 
veritable work of his own hands. Among the 
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The Whitehall Neighbourhood in 1560. 


(From an old map.) 


Views of Whitchall Palace.—The five large 
engravings consist of three of the fronts, viz., 
the West min- ter, the Park, the River front, 
a bird’s-eye view taken from the Charing Cross 
side. and a ground plan showing the arrange- 
ent of the old Palace. The fronts show 
an elevation divided into four divisions. In 
the central portion, two towers are carried up 
abowe the roofs of the adjoining building, with 
entrance gateway. The main central building 
is in three stories, on either side a wing in 
two storics, and on the outside of the whole, 

e towers in three stories. In the bird s- 
eve view there will be seen three great 
courts to the left, the line of the roofs 
ing them being in a line with the 

aare towers of the centre portion of the 
72 ts The court to the right side is also 
pha poe into three, the central one Doing 
: ith an Open gallery on eac ory, 
crostar S of which are carried on figures. The 
the other courts are oblong, with a pediment 
9 centre, the corresponding court on the 


— ee en a 


other side being similar, except that at an 
oblong. The central court runs right through 
the building, the central portion on each face 
having pediments as the others. We will now 
take the plan. 

The Plan of Whitehall Palace —The plan of 
the Palace as it was in the reign of Charles II., 
and which is exhibited, shows a large rambling 
building occupying a large area. It extended 
from what is now Richmond-terrace, along the 
river to Great Scotland Yard, close to where 
the National Liberal Club now stands. Itin- 
cluded on the north the Horse Guards, the 
Treasury and Downing-street. A gateway 
was placed at the south end of the Banqueting 
House, and another at the corner of Downing- 
street. The south side of the Palace began 
with the Bowling Green next to this was the 
Privy Garden. The front consisted of the 
Banqueting Hall, the Gate and Gate Terrace, 
and a long row of mean buildings. The Gate 
opened up on a series of three courts or quad- 
rangles. In the first, called The Court, was 


situated the Banqueting House, opposite to this 
on the east side was the Great Hall or Presence 
Chamber, the Chapel and the private rooms of 
the King and Queen. This part contained all 
that was left ot old York House. Behind the 
Privy Garden was the Stone Gallery which 
contained the Art Gallery and Library. Be- 
tween the River and the Stone Gallery were the 
apartments of those connected with the Court. 
The numbers given on the plan amount to fifty- 
eight. In the second court we find the kitchen, 
pantry, cellars, and several others, each with its 
own superintendent with his own quarters. In 
fact, everything that could be wanted to carry 
on so large an establishment as we find here 
that occupied the site of what is now Old Scot- 
land Yard and Whitehall Place. In Scotland 
Yard were placed storeshops, with a wharf on 
the river. In front of the Palace, the Tilt Yard 
and the Horse Guards Yard, and in front of 
the Privy Garden the Cock Pit and Tennis 
Court, and various apartments, chiefly of great 
officers. 

The River Front.—The river front of White- 
hall consisted of a red brick wall with six small 
turrets. In the Crace collection at the British 
Museum there is a water-colour sketch showing 
a portion of the River wall and the Palace. 
There is shown on Vertue’s plan, a landing 
stair leading to the Bowling Green, which 
was close to the wall. The Privy Garden 
Stairs consisted of a long bridge or gangway, 
about 70 ft. in length with the stairs at the 
river end, and a little further on were the 
Palace Stairs, about 150 ft. in length and 
similar tothe other. At the easternmost corner 
of the wall was Scotland Dock, where the 
stores were landed on to “The Wharf” to 
which the dock gave access. 

The Strand in the Sixteenth Century.—The 
earliest map of the Strand is Ralph Aggas’, 
1560. In the rear of Charing Cross is the 
Royal Mews, surrounded by a wall at the 
northern end, buildings being situated at the 
west and south. To the west is Hedge-lane, 
now Whitcomb-street, which joins the southern 
wall of the mews and Cockspur-street. St. 
Martin’s-lane, on the eastern side, ends opposite 
to Northumberland House. 

Opposite to the eastern wall of the mews is 
St. Martin's Church, and above St. Martin's is 
the Convent or Covent Garden, bounded by a 
wall, now Long-acre, which jins Drury-lane, 
and which is continued into Wych-street, the 
old name being Via de Aldwyche,” corrupted 
into “ Wyche-street.” At the end of this is St. 
Clement Danes, which is hemmed in by 
houses on all sides. A single row of houses is 
between St. Clement Danes and Charing Cross. 

On the south side of the Strand the houses 
of the nobility, which faced the river, are to be 
seen. 

The Seventeenth Century.— It is to this period 
that we owe nearly all of the streets that are at 
present to be found in the Strand and Covent 
Garden and the Church of St. Clement Danes. 

The Eighteenth Century. — To this period 
belong the Churches of St. Martin and 
St. Mary-le- Strand; Southampton- street, which 
was made in 1704, on the site of Bedford 
House; the Adelphi, by the Brothers Adam; 
and Bow-street was prolonged to Long - acre, 
continuing the portion between Hart-street and 
Great Russell-street. 

The Nineteenth Century.— Although there 
have bern but few new streets formed, at the 
same time great improvements have been 
made at the eastern and western ends of the 
Strand. In the year 1863 Garrick-street was 
made to connect Long-acre with Henrietta- 
street. Wellington-street was made to con- 
nect Bow-street, which originally ended at 
Great Russell-street, with Waterloo Bridge, 
1830. 

The improvements at Trafalgar-square and 
those near St. Martin’s Church in the years 
1830-2. Northumberland Avenue in 1874. 
Victoria Embankment, commenced in 1863, 
and completed in 1870. The new street to 
Holborn was commenced in 1901. 

The Royal Mews.—A plan of the Royal Mews, 
taken at the close of the eighteenth century, 
shows that they occupied the centre of a space 
which extended from the site of the National 
Portrait Gallery to within 75 ft. of the statue 
of King Charles. The great Mews was about 
370 feet in depth by about 240 feet in width. 
At the farther end were the Royal! Stables with 
a depth of 50 feet, and in rear the Green Mews, 
which had a depth of 130 feet. 

The front elevation of the Royal Mews, 
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The Royal Mews, Charing Cross. 
(On the present site of the National Gallery.) 
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erected 1732, shows a building in two stories. 
The centre consisted of an arch with a range 
of windows over, and above them the Royal 
Arms under a pediment, carried upon two 
pairs of rusticated columns. At the farther 
end there is a cupola which is in two stories, 
and the line is carried down into the main 
building, where the cornice is broken by a 
pediment. | 7 | 


St. Martin's Church. - Beyond is St. Martin's 
Church, the portico being nearly concealed 
by the houses which are in front of it. The 
present church was erected in the year 
1721, when that which previously occupied 
the site was taken down. It was built 
by Gibbs. A sarcastic allusion tothe wor- 
shippers and the new church occurs in the 
London Spy, 1725 :—" The inhabitants are now 


supplied with a decent tabernacle which can 
produce as handsome a show of white hands, 
diamond rings, pretty snuff-boxes, and 
prayer books as any cathedral whatever. There 
the fair penitents pray in their patches, seek 
for pardon in their paint, and see their heaven 
in man.” 

Trafalgar- square. The first great change 
was made when the new street was cut in 
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prolongation of Pall Mall to St. Martin’s 
Church about the time when the National 
was commenced. Sir Charles Barry’s 
idea for Trafalgar Square was different from 
He intended a 
low flight of steps to lead up from the 
In place 
of the present fountains, which he wished to 
have much larger, his intention was to have 


Gallery 


what we see it now. 


Square to the National Gallery. 


had monuments to Wellington and Nelson. 


Charing Cross.—The story of the erection of 
this monument, and the others of a similar 
character, is too well-known to touch upon here. 
The original structure was of wood, but later 
on it was built in stone by Richard, and after 


his death by a son ora brother of Roger de 
Crundale ; the material was of Caen stone. The 
Cross itself was ordered to be taken down in 
1643, but it was not destroyed until four years 
later ; the sile is now occupied by the statue 
of Charles I. In the dialogue between the 
Cross in Cheap and Charing Cross, 1641, we 
find the following humorous description:“ In 
King Henry’s days I was begged ... . 
Then in Edward the VI., when Somciset House 
was in building, I was in danger. After that in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, one of the footmen 
had like to have run away with me; but the 
greatest danger of all I was in, was in the time 
of King James, when I was eight times begged. 
Part of me was bespoken to make a kitchen 
chimney .. An innkeeper in Holborn 
had bargained for as much of me as would 
make two troughs. . . The rest of my 
poor carcase should have been carried, I know 
not whither, to the repair of a decayed stone 
Huf“ as I was told, on the top of Francis 

i 9? 

Northumberland House.—The House has 
been known by the name of Northampton 
House and Suffolk House. The Strand front 
consisted of a long widespreading building, 
in the centre a gateway with a low window 
which was continued up above the top story, 
where it terminates in an arch over which 
there was placed the Percy Lion. As seen here 
the lion faces the west, but in the time when 
George IV. was King it was turned round the 
other way. The lion was, when the House 
was taken down in 1874, placed on the top of 
Sion House, opposite to Kew Gardens. 

At the four corners were square towers with 
small figures at the angles, a view of the 
garden front of Suffolk House will be found in 
Wilkinson’s “ Londina Illustrata.” | 

River Palaces.—From the Palace of White- 
hall to Arundel House there stretched a line of 
River Palaces the whole distance, the sites of 
which can even now be traced in the names of 
the streets. The two earliest maps which 
show where they were situated are Ralph 
Aggas’ map, 1560, and Hofnagels, 1572. In 
those times the greater number belonged to 
the Bishops. The great nobles it would 
appear appropriated them and in later times 
they have been disposed of as eligible building 
sites. : | 

They were destroyed in the 17th and 18th 
centuries., The principal fronts faced the 
river, the Strand, apparently, possessing a long 
unlovely line of high brick walls to hide the 
great personages from the eyes of meaner 
mortals. On the northern side of the Strand 
we find, also, a row of houses with gardens in 
the rear as Bedford House, Burleigh House 
and others. | 

Water Stairs.—The way of access both from 
and to the river was by what were termed 
stairs, and these were situated either at the 
end of a street or else only belonged to the 
house which they adjoined. In the latter case 
they were private and in the former public. 
Of the first division there is but one now left, 
viz., York Stairs, and the archway at the end 
of Essex Street marks the old entrance to the 
house from the river. 

Stairs were also at Hungerford House, 
Salisbury House, Worcester House and Somer- 
set House. Public stairs at Ivy Bridge Lane 
and at the end of Arundel Street, and other 
places. 

In addition to being used as a roadway to 

the river, the streets also formed the boundaries 
of the various properties. For instance, Ex- 
change Lane separated York House from 
Durham House, Ivy Bridge Lane Durham 
House from Salisbury House, &c. Nearly, if 
not all, of these old Janes are still in existence 
at the present time. 
__ The stairs for the most part, with the excep- 
tion of York, Essex, and Somerset Stairs 
possessed no architectural beauty, being merely 
an arch in the river wall. 


Hungerford House. 


together formed a market. 


tavern and music-hall. 


of the girl sent to take off a candle from a 
bunch of candles, which she did by burning it 
off.“ Sir Edward obtained permission to hold 
a market three days a week on the site of his 
former mansion, and this was the origin of 
Hungerford Market. 

York Housc.— This mansion acquired the 
name from its having been the residence of the 
Archbishops of York. Before then it was the 
Inn of the Bishops of Norwich. The next 
owner, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
exchanged Southwark Palace for it. In the 
reign of Queen Mary it was bought by Dr. 
Heath, Archbishop of York, and reverted to its 
original name. Archbishop Matthew exchanged 
it for several manors with James I. Lord 
Chancellors Gertin and Bacon lived in it, and 
it was then granted to George Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, who rebuilt it. The Parliament 
gave it to General Fairfax, whose daughter 
married the son of the first Duke of Bucking- 
ham, who sold it. The names of the streets, 
which are George, Villiers, Duke, Bucking- 
ham, and “of Court. Readers of Sir Walter 
Scott's novel, The Fortunes of Nigel, will 
recollect this. The only portion now left is 
that known as the York Stairs, Watergate. 

The following account is taken from Britton 
and Pugin’s “ Public Buildings of London :— 
“This fabric is of Portland stone. On the 
northern or street side it consists of three 
arches flanked by pilasters supporting an en- 
tablature, upon which are four balls. Orna- 
mental shields rise above the keystones of the 


arches, those at the sides being sculptured 
with anchors and that in the centre with the 
arms of Villiers impaling those of the Manneis 
family. 7 


The Villiers motto, ‘ Fidei coticula crux’— 


the Cross is the touchstone of faith—is inscribed 
upon the frieze. The southern or river front 
displays a large archway opening upon the 
steps leading to the water. 


These conjointly 
with four rusticated columns support an entab- 
lature ornamented with escallops and crowned 
with an arched pediment and two couchant 
lions bearing shields sculptured with anchors. 
In the middle of the pediment, within a scroll, 
are the arms of Villiers—viz., on a cross, five 
escallops, encircled by a garter and surmounted 
by a ducal coronet. At the sides are pendant 
festoons. The apertures flanking the steps 
are each divided by a small column and partly 
closed by balustrades.” | 

Durham House.—The site of this mansion is 
now occupied by the Adelphi-terrace. It would 
appear to have been a castellated building, 
with a square tower at the east end. The main 
building shows a row of pointed arches. 
There was also a low, square tower at the west 
end, together with a round tower, which was 
carried up above the parapet of the principal 
building. 

In 1608 a building called the New Exchange 
was erected on the site of the stables in the 
Strand. l : 

Salisbury House.—Hollar’s drawings show 
this to have been of considerable importance. 
It is designed in two styles, the western build- 
ing consisting of four gables and a smaller 
one ; the eastern portion looks as if it was like 
the western when first erected, as a gable end 
is at the furthermost end. In place of the 
gables we have a battlement, or parapet, and 
turreted angles, showing that the building 
bad been raised at this portion of it. In the 
river wall there are two sets of stairs, and two 
small structures adjoining. The site is now 
occupied by the Hotel Cecil. 

Worcester House occupied the space known 
as Beaufort-buildings, but which is now being 
covered by the Savoy Hotel. It originally 
belonged to the Bishops of Carlisle ; then to 
the Earls of Bedford, and called 3edford and 


Hungerford House.—Old Hungerford Market, 
which was destroyed in 1862 to make room for 
the Charing Cross Railway Station, was erected 
at the close of the 17th century on the site of 
The history of the family 
will be found in Sir Bernard Burke's “ Vicissi- 
tudes of Great Families.” Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford, it would appear, had here a magnificent 
mansion, which on the break up of Durham 
Yard was cut up into small tenements, which 
Over the market 
was a room called the French Church, after- 
wards it became a charity school, and lastly a 
The town house of the 
family was destroyed in 1669, and is thus 
described by Pepys :—“ April 26, 1669. A great 
fire happened here last night, burning the 
house of one Lady Hungerford, by carelessness 


Russell Housé; then the Earl of Worcester 


became possessor, and his son, the first Duke 
of Beaufort, came into possession, and conse- 
quently it changed its name. Pennant in- 
forms us that the Earl of Clarendon lived here 
and paid the extravagant rent of 500l. a year. 

Strype tells a curious story that the Earl of 
Salisbury offered the gardener of the Earl of 
Worcester 100l. if he would cut down a tree 
which obstructed his view. On this being 
done, my Lord of Worcester built a large 
brick house which took away the whole of the 
Earl of Salisbury’s east prospect. 

From Hollar’s view this house is not of 
much importance architecturally speaking. It 
is similar to the western side of Salisbury 
House, with six gables. A battlemented para- 
pet forms the garden wall. 

The Savoy.—The Savoy Palace, or rather what 
is left of it, was built by Simon de Montfort 
in 1245. It was granted by the King Henry III. 
to Peter of Savoy in the thirtieth year of his 
reign. It was given by Peter to the Brethren 
of the Great St. Bernard, who had a priory at 
Hornchurch, Essex; from them it was pur- 
chased by Queen Eleanor, and presented by 
her to Edmund Earl of Lancaster, and it has 
since that time always belonged to the Royal 
Duchy of Lancaster. Henry VII. restored it, 
and dedicated it to St. John in 1509 for use 
as a hospital for 100 poor people. 

We find a different state of things in 1755. 
Strype gives the following account :— 

“This Savoy House is very great, and at 
present a very ruinous building ; the large hall 
is now divided into several large apartments, 
a cooper hath part of it, other parts serve as 
two marshalseas for keeping prisoners—as 
deserters, &c.“ 

The Chapel of the Savoy was the last place 
where the so-called Fleet marriages were 
carried out. Long after the right of san 
was abolished it was a place of refuge for 
debtors. In the Postman, 1696, is the fol- 
lowing :— On Tuesday a person going into 
Savoy to demand a debt from a person which 
had taken sanctuary there the inhabitants 
seized him and agreed after the usual custom 
to dip him in tar and roll him in feathers; 
after which they carried him in a wheel- 
barrow into the Strand and bound him fast to 
the Maypole.” ' 

Somersci House.—In order to obtain a site 
for erecting Somerset House, the Lord Pro- 
tector cleared away, according to Stow, several 
buildings. The following is his account :— 

Next beyond Arundel House was some time 
a fair cemetery, and in the same* a parish 
church called the Nativity, Our Lady, and 
the Innocents of the Strand, and of some by 
means of a brotherhood kept there, called 
St. Ursula of the Strand, and near adjoining to 
the said church there was an Inn of Chancery, 
commonly called Chester's Inn because it 
belonged to the Bishop of Chester.” 

There is some doubt whether the Protector 
ever resided there. The building was com- 
menced in 1547. He was committed to the 
Tower in 1548, and remained there for two 
years. In 1549 he was again arrested, and 
beheaded in 1552. A short account of its later 
history may be of interest. At the death of the 
Duke it was forfeited to the Crown, who made 
it over to the Princess Elizabeth on her coming 
to the Throne. It was returned to the 
Dowager Duchess of Somerset. The Queen 
of James I. lived here. It was then called 
Denmark House. The palace was much im- 
proved by the Queen, and Inigo Jones was 
employed to carry out the work as architect. 

The architect is given in Pennant as being 
the celebrated John of Padua. The architect 
of Longleat, Wilts, he is said to have held 
the post of Devizer of his Majesty’s Buildings. 

The Strand front of Somerset House con- 
sisted of a central gateway, with a bay over, 
in two stories. On either side of the gateway 
were two windows, with pedimental heads and 
double bay windows with similar features. 

The courtyard front was in two stories, and 
consisted of an arcade of nine arches, a bell- 
cot being placed on the roof. The gardens 
faced the Thames. These were laid out in the 
monotonous style of the period, so well de- 
scribed by Pope :— 

‘6 Grove nods to grove, each alley has its brother, 

And half the gardens just retlects the otber.” 

As regards the architecture, quaint old Stow 
has the following :— 

“Tam extremely pleased with the front of 
Somerset House, as it affords us a view of the 


* This is marked on the Ordnance map as being at the 
east side cf Somerset House as well as Chester's Inn. 
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first dawning of taste in England, this being | Lincoln’s-inn-fields to the Strand. This last 
the only fabric which deviates from the Gothic] improvement has taken no less than the space 
or imitates the manner of the ancients. Here | of 113 years to carry out. 
are columns, arches, and cornices that appear In Wych-street, Clement’s Inn, which is 
to have some meaning. If proportions are | now being demolished, is situated. It is said 
iN if beauty is not understood, if there | to date from the reign of Edwaid II. | 
is in it a strange mixture of barbarism and| Holywell-street takes its name from the well 
splendour, the mistakes admit of great alle- | there. Lyons Inn, upon the site of which was 
viation.” a built the Opera Comique Theatre, stood here. 
The old building was demolished in 1776, The Angel Inn, shown on the ordnance 
and Sir William Chambers appointed the] map, was one of the oldest in London. It had 
architect of the new edifice. The accounts of | the characteristic galleries. It was pulled 
the building are in the library of the Royal | down in 1853. 

Institute of British Architects. A view will be found in the “ Parish of St. 
Arundel House. Formerly the Bishop of | Clement Danes,” bv John Diprose, page 195. 
Bath's Inn. ; In the Public Advertiser, March 28, 1769, is 

Hollar's plates show a large courtyard with | the following :—" To be sold a Black girl, the 
buildings. To the left what appears to be property of J.B., eleven years of age, who is 
either the hall, or possibly a chapel, with | extremely handy. . Enquire of Mr. Owen 
four windows in the Perpendicular style, a} at the Angel Inn, behind St. Clement’s Church 
half-timber structure next to it, and beyond | in the Strand.“ 
that an open shed, and to the left another] At the Strand end of Wyche-street stood 
building with a sundial. Drury House, which gave its name to Drury- 

The lower view of the building last men- | lane. 
tioned is on the right of the picture, then next] Craven House afterwards occupied the site 
to that a row of outbuildings. Facing us] and later the Olympic Theatre. Pepys tells us 
there is to be seen a building with a high | how he saw fair Nelly “standing in her smock 
pitched roof, with an open staircase which | sleeves and bodice, a mighty pretty creature,” 
projects over the courtyard, and the windows | at her door in Drury. lane. 
are under the steep pitched gable. Justtothe| St. Mary-le-Strand.—The present church of 
right of this is the top of a church tower, | St. Mary-le-Strand is the second, the first one 
possibly St. Clement Danes. being pulled down to build Somerset House, 

In the view looking towards London we are |as we have seen. It was the first church 
supposed to be on the battlements. Middle | designed by Gibbs, or, as he puts it, upon 
Temple Hall is directly in front, and St. Paul's | which I was employed after my return from 
and other churches in the background. The| Italy.” There was no steeple designed for 
streets which now occupy the site rejoice in | this church, only a small campanile or turret. 
the aristocratic names of Norfolk, Howard, | A bell was to have been at the west end, but 
Arundel, and Surrey. The site was bought on | at the distance of 80 ft. from the west front 
the death of Lord Seymour, brother of the | there was to be a column 250 ft. high, intended 
Protector, by Henry Fitzalan for the incred- to be erected in honour of Queen Anne, on 
ibly small sum of little more than 40. we| the top of which her statue was to be placed 
are informed by Strype. .... but the thought of erecting that monu- 

Essex House.— Essex House stood next to] ment being laid aside at the Queen's death, it 
Arundel House, a plan of both is given in was ordered to erect a steeple instead of the 
Walford's Old and New London,“ vol. III., | campanile, as first proposed. The site was 
page 72. Of the old house nothing now | occupied by a windmill in t'e time of James I. 
remains but the water-gate at the bottom of | The site of the old Strand Cross is marked on 
Essex-street. takes its name from the on the Ordna:.ce Map as being just within the 
Earl of Essex, the unfortunate favourite of | porch of the present building, and this was after- 
Queen Elizabeth. His son was the great] wards the place where the Strand maypole 
Parliamentary general. About the year 1640 was erected, which was pulled down in 1644, 
the house was divided. In 1682 Essex: street] and a new one put up after the Restoration in 
was built on one-half of the site. The present | 1661. 
houses, however, date from the middle of the Pasquil’s “ Palmodia and Progress to the 
reign of George III. Tavern,” 1619, has the following :— 

Temple Bar.—The last of the old City gates i Fairly we marched en ‘Till our approach 
was taken down in the year 1879. For some Within the spacious passage of the Strand, 
years after it lay in fragments on a waste Objected to our sight a summer broach 
piece of land close to Farringdon Market. It Yclept a maypoie, which in all our land , 
was then given to Sir Henry Meux, who has C ee ee 
rebuilt it at Theobalds in the county of „ In 1798 James Brainton, in the Art of 
Herts. It must be said that it was a great pity | Politicks,” wrote as follows :— 
that it could not have been re-erected by the |“ What’s not devoured by Time's destroying hand? 
Corporation of the City of London in some Where's Troy? and where's the Maypole in the Strand?“ 
locality in the City, instead of its being taken Burleigh House. A noble pile built in 
to a place with which it never had any con- brick and adorned with four square turrets” 
nexion. Its place, as is well known, is occu- | faced the Strand. Its gardens extended from 
pied by the Griffin monument. the west side of Wimbledon House, close to 

Buicher Row.—On the north side of the] where Wellington-Street now is, to the green 
Strand there used to be a row of houses which | lane westward, now Southampton-street. On 
went by the name of “Butcher-row.” It took | Lord Burleigh’s death in 1598, it came to his 
its name from its being the place where json, afterwards the Earl of Exeter. Exeter 
“foreign ” butchers were being allowed to sell | Change, a curious mixture of shops and 
meat, granted under a charter of Edward I.] menagerie occupied the site later, and taken 
to Walter de Barbier. They were termed | down in 1863. 

“ foreign because they did not belong to the] Bedford House and Covent Garden.—In 
City Guild. ON March, 1552: —“ John Russell, Earl of Bed- 

Stow thus describes it:— On the north side, | ford, was granted the Convent or Covent 
some distance from Temple Bar, from a pair | Garden, lying in the parish of St. Martin- 
of stocks there standing, stretched one large in- the- Fields, with seven acres, called 
middle row partly opening to the north, partly | Longacre of the yearly value of 6/. 6s. 8d., 
to the south, and up west to a stone cross over | parcel of the possession of the late Duke of 
against the Strand.” This stone cross was the | Somerset.” 
old Strand Cross. On the south side of the] The first market was erected in 1632 by the 
Strand there was a similar block. The passage | Earl of Bedford, the charter dating from 1671. 
between the north and the south sides was so | The church of St. Paul, designed by Inigo 
narrow that it was called in Addison’s time | Jones, was erected between 1631 and 1638, was 

The Pass or the Straits of St. Clement.” then, as now, the western side of the Garden, 

For the clearing away of this obstruction | the southern side being formed by the blank 
one man was responsible, viz, Alderman | wall of Bedford House. 

Pickett, who afterwards gave his name to] In an old print the market is shown as being 
Pickett-street. The whole of the north side|fencedin. Inthe centre there was a Corinthian 
oe away when the Law Courts were | column with a sundial on the top (from an in- 

uilt. 

The money was raised by means of a in 1686). 


Since that time the quaint old dial stone 
which shows six, viz., one on each of 
the sides and another on the top, has been 
lying by the roadside. Now that the London 
County Council is taking steps to preserve 
relics of Old London, could not an effort be 
made to rescue this interesting relic from its 
present ignominious position ? 


Mr. R. Phené Spiers, in- proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Oliver, said he was not able to 
throw additional light on the subject, though 
he could speak of buildings which had dis- 
appeared in his time. Could Mr. Oliver say 
why the road in front of the Royal Mews, 
shown in the print as a horizontal space, had 
been converted into a deep slope’ One’s 
attention was called to that by the fact that 
when St. Martin’s Church was built it probably 
rested on a horizontal plane, whereas now 
there were the well-known steps, about which 
there had been so much dispute; and 
looking at the front of the mews one could 
not see any difference in the levels. Was the 
lion from Northumberland House still at Sion 
House? [Mr. Oliver: Yes] He remembered 
going over Northumberland House shortly 
after he returned from Paris, and it seemed 
to be very commonplace compared with 
the French palaces; and he thought the 
great staircase, about which so much 
was said, poor in execution and design. 
There was one place which Mr. Oliver 
had not mentioned and that was where the 
Association used to meet, viz., Lyon's Inn Hall. 
He had been to the meetings in that Hall on 
several occasions, and once he heard Professor 
Ruskin there. One thing he remembered 
about the Association then was that they used 
to have a soirée once a year as now, but with 
this difference—a very great difference—ladies 
were not permitted to be present, and the only 
person who put on evening dress was the 
secretary. But in thinking of the past, and of 
Lyon’s Inn Hall, he could not help thinking 
that, although the membership of the Associa- 
tion has increased something like four times 
what it was twenty years ago, the number of 
members who attend the ordinary meetings 
had not increased in anything like that propor- 
tion. One would have thought that with a 
membership of 1,392 there would have been a 
larger attendance that evening to hear Mr. 
Oliver’s paper. Their hearty thanks were due 
to Mr. Oliver not only for the paper, but also 
for the great pains he had taken in getting the 
lantern-slides and in the preparation of the 


maps. 

Mr. Walter Spiers seconded the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Oliver for his lecture. The sub- 
ject was a very interesting one, especially in 
relation to Whitehall and its palace, more of 
the history of which was known, especially in 
the seventeenth century, than of many other 
palaces, on account of those interesting diarists, 
1¢., Pepys, Evelyn, and De Grammont. He 
would be glad if Mr. Oliver could say when the 
Cockpit was pulled down. There was some 
intermediate building between the pulled down 
Cockpit and Kent's Treasury building, which 
was erected in 1733. Not only the Banqueting 
Hall still existed at Whitehall, but also the 
wine cellars of Wolsey’s Palace under the 
Board of Trade offices, in Whitehall-gardens. 
And on the opposite side of the way there 
existed a few fragments of the passage to the 
cockpit, and a brickwall and some masonry, 
which may be of the time of Henry VIII. As 
to the steps of St. Martin’s, they were con- 
structed when the church was rebuilt, as the 
street behind the mews was always on a slope. 
The steps are shown with great clearness on 
Rocque’s Plan of London of 1760. 

Mr. W. A. Pite said the paper had brought 
before them very vividly the old streets and 
buildings of the Strand and Whitehall. What 
had struck him was how, while all those old 
houses and streets had gone, we still have 
their history kept for us in the old names. 
The paper would, he believed, make them 
think more than they had done of their old 
streets and squares. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 


scription it would appear to have been erected | to the meeting, said the subject opened up 
The column stood upon a pedestal|new ground to many of them, and he had 


lottery started in the year 1807, and called the | raised upon six steps. The capital supported a | heard and seen much that evening about 


Great City Lottery. This gave rise to great| square stone, three sides of which served as| which he was previously ignorant. 


loss and inconvenience, and the Corporation | sundials. 
had to obtain no less than six Acts of Parlia- 
ment to deal with the matter. 


A similar dial used to be at Seven Dials. | made one hope to pursue it still further. 
This was removed with its column to Wey- | looking at the illustrations, he could not help 


The 
subject had been left in such a way that it 


In 


Alderman Pickett also projected a plan] bridge Common, where it was re-erected as|thinking how very much more picturesque 


whereby a new street was to be made from ja memorial to the Duchess of Kent in 1822. 


the aspect of the district round the Strand 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND.—A 
regular meeting of the Council of the Institute 
of Architects of Ireland was held at the Insti- 
tute Rooms, 20, Lincoln-place, on the 5th inst, 
Mr. William Mitchell, R.H.A., in the absence 
of the President, occupied the chair. The Hon. 
Secretary brought before the meeting a letter 
he had received in his private capacity from 
the Clerk of the Bray Urban District Council in 
reference to the forthcoming appointment of an 
architect in connexion with the scheme of the 
Council under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act. The Hon. Secretary submitted to 
the Council the letter he had written in reply, 
which letter the Council approved. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the letter to the Town 
Clerk of Bray :—“ Dear Sir,—A copy of your 
circular on the subject of the appointment of an 
architect for your Council has reached me, I 
am writing to you in my official capacity as 
Honorary Secretary of the Royal Institute of 
Architects of Ireland to express the hope that in 
making an appointment your Board will give a 
preference to candidates who are members of 
the Institute. I may point out to you that 
membership of our Institute is in itself a 
guarantee both as regards the character and 
qualifications of the architect. Almost all the 
responsible and qualified architects in Ireland 
belong to our Institute, and it is very much in 
the interests of the ratepayers that your pro- 
fessional adviser should be a member of a 
recognised body of architects. When the 
Dublin Corporation were making the appoint- 
ment of City Architect some years ago they 
took this matter into consideration, and they 
elected the present City Architect, Mr. 
M‘Car hy, who was and is still a prominent 
and distinguished member of our Institute. I 
enclose for the information of your Council 
the list of members for 1902.” Several accounts 
submitted by the Hon. Treasure: were officially 
passed by the Council. This being the first 
regular Council meeting of the year, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were appointed to form the 
Standing Committee. The Professional Prac- 
tice Committee: Mr. Batchelor, Mr. Owen, 
and Mr. Orpen. The Arts Committee: 3ir 
Thomas Drew, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Hicks. The 
Publication Committee: Mr. a. E. Murray, 
Mr. Rawson Carroll, and Mr. C. M Carthy. 


THE SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS.—The ordinary monthly meet- 
ing of the Sheffield Society of Architects and 


architects, and their efforts have been as 
entirely successful as is possible in the adapta- 
tion of an old building to other purposes than 
those for which it was originally designed. 

It seems almost a pity that a more ideal and 
open site could not have been obtained, and an 
entirely new building constructed, for though 
the remodelled home will undoubtedly answer 
its purpose, and the fittings and appliances are 
in every respect admirable, it may possibly be 
found in a few years that the surroundings of 
a surgical home in central London leave a 
great deal to be desired. The pamphlet issued 
by the committee states that The surround- 
ings of a patient at the time of treatment have 
been proved by science and experience to be 
the important things that make for success or 
otherwise.” Quite so, and it cannot be pre- 
tended that three terrace houses in a central 
London square, with very little open space at 
the back, make an ideal home, though the 
rooms themselves are well fitted, and the best 
use has been made of very difficult conditions. 

The accommodation now comprises about 
forty rooms, thirty of which are single-bedded 
wards, besides dining-room, sitting and 
smoking rooms. A new story has been added, 
containing an excellent operating theatre, with 
a horizontal and vertical north light, fitted with 
a black roller blind which will exclude the 
vertical light, or daylight altogether, should 
artificial light only be desired by the operator. 
Electric light has been supplied generously 
throughout, and many of the latest electrical 
appliances for heating water, sterilising, &c., 
are provided on each floor. The current for 
this is of a higher voltage than for lighting 
pnrposes, and power plugs are placed in each 
ward as well as in the still-rooms. A new 
passenger lift, capable of taking an ambulance, 
nurse, doctor, and porter has also been put in. 
A somewhat bold experiment has been tried 
with the flooring; a new material called 
Papyrolith, a mixture of asbestos, paper pulp, 
sawdust, magnacite, and chloride of mag- 
nesium, laid in the form of cement in two 
thicknesses, has been put down over the old 
wood floors in order to render them aseptic. 
It certainly has a pleasing colour and a sound 
appearance, but it will be interesting to know 
its ultimate effect upon the wood floors below, 
particularly in the event of their inadequate 
ventilation. The floor difficulty is a real one, 
and if Papyrolith is successful in such a case 
as this, the committee is certainly to be con- 
gratulated upon their courage. The “new 


must have been in former times compared 
with the present, and one could not help 
. regretting that so many interesting and 
historical buildings had disappeared. At 
the same time, as had been mentioned. the 
history of these buildings and districts was 
preserved to some extent inthe names. The 
study of these districts must help one very 
much to understand one’s city and the meaning 
of the names and localities very much better, 
and therefore it would be a valuable pursuit to 
go more deeply into a study of the subject. 
The subject of Whitehall and the Strand was 
a very fascinating one, and it was a matter for 
great regret that Inigo Jones was not able 
to realise his great conception, which would 
have given us a palace which would have been 
more worthy of the country and the capital 
than anything else we have. One of the 
failings of our architectural conceptions was that 
they lack in dignity and grandeur, and fall a 
great deal behind the magnificent palaces 
which are to be seen in other countries; 
but this Whitehall Palace would have saved 
us from what must, to some extent, be a 
national reproach. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 

Mr. Oliver, in reply, said the reason for the 
steps at St. Martin’s was, he supposed, an 
architectural one: the building would not 
have looked well without them, and on the 
same level. The old church was on a level 
site. The cockpit was pulled down when the 
Treasury was built [Mr. Walter Spiers: Yes, 
but there was some intermediate building 
between the pulled down cockpit and Kent's 
Treasury. It is shown on some of the plans. ] 
As regards the St. Martin’s steps, those upon 
the pavement are not a part of the original 
design, but were added later and made to fit 
in the site when Duncannon-street was made, 
and the levels were in consequence altered 
about the year 1835. He had not come across 
any views of the cockpit of the period 
referred to by Mr. Walter L. Spiers. 
They would all agree as to the picturesqueness 
of the Strand in the old days compared with 
the present time ; but in these days of ground- 
rents we could not think of picturesqueness. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on the 23rd inst., when 
Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth will read a paper on 
“The Attitude of the Architect towards the 
Crafts.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


Se sanitary tower” contains a bathroom and Surveyors was held in the lecture-hall of the 

A LONDON PAY HOSPITAL, water-closet for each floor, as well as the Literary and Philosophical Society, Leopold- 
FITZROY-SQUARE service lift for food, and though it is well|street, Mr. T. Winder presiding, when Mr. 

i separated from the wards, the close connexion | E. M. Gibbs gave a lecture on “A Short Visit 


to the United States and Canada.” Mr. Gibbs 
explained that his visit had been a hurried one 
of only thirty-one days from Liverpool, of 
which eighteen days were spent in America, 
and that it was made for a holiday and a 
change, and that he had not made any effort to 
obtain any special information except as to the 
university buildings, and was not prepared 
with a lecture, but only a series of views 
of buildings in New York, Washing- 
ton, Montreal, and Boston, supplemented 
by some casual remarks. In present- 
ing views of New York he drew attention 
specially to the skyscrapers, and stated that 
they had the quality of architectural dignity so 
eulogised by Ruskin as “ The Lamp of Power,” 
which was due not only to their great size, but 
to the simplicity of design and the beautiful 
grey granite with which they were encased. 
Internally many of them were rich in marbles, 
and several were provided with post and tele- 
graph and messenger offices, newspaper and 
barbers’ shops, flower stalls and restaurants, 
and one had a railway station attached to it. 
The rents for an ordinary office, say, 5 yds. 
square, varied from 500/. on the lower, to 100l. 
per year on the upper floors, including light- 
ing and heating. Some of the land had cost 
3501. a yard, and there was said to be no diff- 
culty in forming companies, with a promised 

TIMBER TRADES’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. — The | dividend of 4 to 5 per cent. to purchase sites and 
sixth annual general meeting of this Society will be erect the buildings. The most of them had 
held at the Cannon-street Hotel, London, on Mon- been erected within the past ten years. The 
day, the 26th inst., at 1130a.m., to receive the | Park-row building has thirty stories, and is 
report and for general business, at the conclusion of | 390 ft. high, about double the height of the 
which an election of five pensioners will be held. | parish church in Sheffield, and the foundations 

LUNATIC ASYLUM, BARNSLEY.—On the 7th inst. | are 70 ft. deep. The damage by skyscrapers to 
Mr. North, M.Inst.C.E, held an inquiry at the | ine light of adjoining buildings is, of course, 
Shire Hall, Worcester, relative to an application | very substantial, but as there is no protection 


former course, and to endeavour to raise a sum 27 8 eS 5 8 e 5 against this by law in America, and electric 
of 10,000}. in order to bring the building up to | tobe erected at Barnsley Hall, Bromsgrove. The light is in such universal use, there is apparently 
a proper state of efficiency. E asylum will accommodate 570 patients. Mr. G. T. no complaint. In the views of Boston, Mr. 
~ Messrs. Young & Hall were appointed Hine is the architect. Gibbs drew attention to the public library, 


THE Home Hospitals movement, which was 
originated in 1877 by Sir Henry Burdett, has 
hardly made the progress, as a movement, 
which the proiect, and the undoubted success 
of Fitzroy House. would seem to deserve, 
though at the Press inspection of the new 
premises on the 7th inst. Sir Henry gave the 
outlines of a big scheme for further developing 
this sound movement in regard to general 
hospitals. | 

In 1878 the Home Hospitals Association for 
Paying Patients was incorporated,'a sum of 
20,0001, was raised by those interested in the 
movement, a freehold property was purchased 
in Fitzroy-square, and the first home hospital 
was there opened in 1880. Subsequently the 
freehold of the next house was bought and a 
lease of the adjoining house taken up. 

The system adopted was that the home 
should be self-supporting, the patients paying 
a little more than the actual cost price for 
accommodation, and being attended by and 
paying for their own doctor. The usefulness 
of a home of this kind is self-evident. Surgical 
patients receive better treatment than would 
‘often be possible in their own homes, and at 
the same time are under no obligation, as must 
often be felt by patients in general hospitals. 

After twenty-two years of useful work it was 
found necessary to remodel the home, which 
in construction and appliances had not unnatu- 
rally fallen behind the high level now 
demanded by modern surgical science, or to 
close the hospital and bring the undertaking to 
an end. 

In response, however, to urgent representa- 
tions to the committee from medical men, 
who had found the home a boon to themselves 
and their patients, it was decided to adopt the 


between the sanitary arrangements and the 
service lift, as well as the fact that the still- 
room on each floor is in immediate connexion 
with both, hardly justifies the assertion 
in the pamphlet that “the new Pay Hospital 
is declared to be probatly the most perfect 
and attractive building for surgical cases which 
science and experience have yet produced.” 
Bright and cheerful grates on the Teale systern 
have been inserted in all the rooms, the deco- 
ration and fittings of which leave little to be 
desired, though the back wards, with only a 
tth aspect, cannot be said to have a cheerful 
or attractive outlook. The terms asked range 
from 4l. 43. to 1ol. Ios. a week, and as this 
does not, of course, include medical attendance, 
it would appear that the new Pay Hospital 
should do more than fulfil the functions claimed 
for it. 

The kitchen fittings have been supplied by 
Messrs. J. Slater & Co., and are thoroughly 
up to date. An interesting feature is the food 
trolley, which is electrically warmed, and is 
designed to hold the food for an entire floor on 
each journey. The plumbing has been carried 
out by Messrs. Dent & Hellyer, and Messrs. 
Duncan & Watson are responsible for the 
electrical work, Messrs. Prestige being the 


builders. 
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Which is. built of grey granite, and cost 
500, 000l., and is one of the best examples of the 
work of the late Mr. Hunt; and also to the 
Sym hony Hall, which has seats for 2,680, and 
cost 100,000}, and which is specially well 
arra iged for convenience of access and 
egr: ss by corridors all round on each floor, and 
has a most complete ventilating apparatus. 
As to the University buildings, he found that 
the sites were all much larger than at present 
required, that in each case a good general 
plan had been adopted, and that the buildings 
were being erected gradually, as funds came 
in; that separate buildings were erected for 
separate departments; and that, very fre- 
quently, gifts of buildings had been made by 
gentlemen specially interested in one depart- 
ment—as an instance he exhibited the plans 
and views of the “ Robinson Hall,” at Harvard 
University, which was for the Department 
of Architectural Education. Mr. Gibbs also 
referred to his visits to the Architectural 
Department at Columbia University, 
Massachusetts Technological Institute, and 
at Montreal University, and suggested 
that in the new University buildings 
to be erected in Sheffield some provision 
should be made for architectural education. 
He also stated that with regard to the allega- 
tion that the American bricklayer laid more 
bricks than the British bricklayer, it was not 
apparently generally known that the American 
brick was only 8 in. by 3 in. by 2 in. thick, 
which, as compared with the Sheffield brick 
of 9 in. by 3 in. by 44 in., is less than half the 
size and weight. Speaking generally of the 
architecture of the United States, Mr. Gibbs 
thought that the finishing of the education of 
many of their architects in the Paris schools of 
architecture had a beneficial effect, and ac- 
counted for much of their good planning and 
dignified architecture. The lecture was illus- 
trated by lantern slides, and on the motion of 
Mr. E. Holmes, seconded by Mr. J. Smith, and 
supported by Messrs. W. G. Buck and H. L. 
Paterson, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Gibbs for his lecture. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND, 
A general meeting of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation: of Ireland was held on the 6th inst. in 
the Grosvenor Hotel, Westland-row. The Pre- 
sident, Mr. Frederick G. Hicks, occupied the 
chair, and Mr. M.Fortescueread a paper on“ Iron 
and Steel Construction.” He dealt with the 
general rules with regard to wrought iron and 
steel.. Modifications were due more to the 
difference in strength and material than to 
anything else. He pointed out such ditterences 
in the mechanical properties and characteristics 
of cast iron, wrought iron, and steel. Every 
engineer should know something of the 
processes of manufacture. It was of little 
matter to him how the iron or steel which he 
used was made, for he was generally able to 
test whether it was good. Mr. Fortescue 
then spoke of the various strengths of cast 
iron, steel, and wrought iron with regard 
to tension, compression, sheering, and bearing. 
Wrought iron and steel were very trustworthy 
materials to deal with, provided proper specifi- 
cations for tests and strength were given. He 
would like to Jay special stress on the import- 
ance of designing a structure and its parts of 
sufficient strength to do the work required, and 
no more. It was not unusual to see joints and 
connexions far too strong and heavy in propor- 
tion to the amount of stress which they had to 
resist. Examples of such design were lasting 
monuments of the incompetency of the de- 
signer, showing want of knowledge of the 


strength of the materials with which 
he dealt, and a total disdain of the 
existence of a factor of safety. Not 


only had the designer of that description 
no regard for the structure itself, but no regard 
for the interests of those for whom he was 
designing the structure. Every superfluous 
plate added to the tonnage, and therefore to 
the cost. Every superfluous rivet-hole or bolt 
added to the extra cost of drilling holes, 
supplying bolts, andthe cost of the template- 
makers’ time. The lecture was illustrated by 
a view of the Montreal Tubular Bridge, which 
was built on the old style, showing waste of 
material. He then showed an adaptation of 
steel to high structures, notably to the “sky- 
scrapers built in some American cities. He 
also described the method of strengthening con- 
crete foundations by steel. He mentioned an 
Adaptation of weight flange wrought joists for 
. gearing walls, instead of built girders, and an 
_ adaptation of steel and iron for ornamental 
work. The importance of proper form in 


R. F. Sherar, chief assistant to Mr. Henderson, 
architect, 122, George-street, Edinburgh, has 


design was illustrated by the Eiffel Tower in 
Paris and the Tower Bridge, London. 
application of theory should be. regarded as an 
indispensable guide to design ; its trustworthi- 
ness was fully recognised at the present day. 
The lecturer also exhibited views—accom- 
panied by description—of the Brooklyn Sus- 
pension Bridge, the Niagara Suspension 
Bridge, &c. 


The 


On the motion of Mr. C. J. 
M‘Carthy, City Architect, seconded by Mr. 
Herbert T. Sykes, a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Fortescue, endorsed by the President, was 
passed. 

— a 


Illustrations. 


INI GO JONES'S DESIGN FOR WHITE- 
HALL PALACE. 


HE occasion of the reading of a paper 
wa pee at the Architectural Association partly 
es concerned with Whitehall seemed a 
suitable opportunity for giving our readers 
plates reproducing, on a pretty large scale, 
two views of this celebrated palace, of which 
only a corner was built, yet on which the fame 
of its great architect so largely rests. 

One of these gives the bird’s-eye view of 
the whole design as contemplated by Inigo 
Jones, the other the intended facade towards 
St. James’s Park, with an ornamental pond, 
pid Rae by cut trees and sculpture, in front 
of it. 

There is a kind of resemblance in this design 
to a later grand scheme by another eminent 
English architect, which also was never carried 
out—that of Sir Charles Barry for the concen- 
tration of the Government offices. It is not 
improbable that Barry was partlv influenced in 
his scheme by the consideration of Inigo 
Jones's design. It is melancholy to think of 
these two grand schemes, either of which 
would have made Whitehall architecturally 
celebrated throughout Europe, having been 
imagined and drawn out only to be 
abandoned. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO PAPER ON 
“WHITEHALL AND THE STRAND.” 


THESE four views, from old prints, are given 
as illustrations to the paper read at the Archi- 
tectural Association by Mr. Andrew Oliver on 
“ Whitehall and the Strand,” which is printed 
in full in the present issue. 

The view of Charing Cross is from a print 
of the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

That of the Adelphi is from Malton's print 
of 1795, and shows how the Adelphi Terrace, 
and the arcade of its subterranean vaults, 
ee. before the Thames Embankment was 
made. 

The Strand front of old Somerset House 
(attributed by some to the rather mythical 
“John of Padua”) is from an aquatint by 
Jukes after a drawing by W. Moss, of the date 
1777. The front itself dates from 1547. The 
garden front is from a print after a water- 
colour drawing by Sandby in 1756. The date 
of the façade is however (is is quite obvious) 


altered the river front and gave it its n. e 
decidedly Classical character. 


— —— (p 


COMPETITIONS. 


THE NEW STockPoRT Town HALL.—In- 
structions have been issued to the invited 
architects relative to the proposed Stockport 
Town Hall. The assessor is Mr. T. E. Colcutt, 
of London, who will advise the Corporation on 
the relative merits of the designs admitted to 
the competition, and make a selection. Five 
premiums will be awarded to the best designs 
as determined by the assessor, ranging from 
100. to 50l. The successful competitor will be 
paid 250/. The cost of the building is not to 
exceed 60, 00l., including everything necessary 
for occupation. The Town Hall is to include 
a public hall to seat 2,090 persons, with small 
stage and galleries to end and sides, council- 
chamber, three committee - rooms, mayor's 
parlour, and offices for the yarious departments 
of the Corporation. The front elevations are 
to be entirely of stone. . All floors of corridors, 
offices, and storerooms are to be of fire- 
resisting construction. Designs have to be 
in not later than June T of this year. 
VICTORIA MEMORIAL, ALLAHABAD. — Mr. 


later than that of the Strand front; Inigo Joes 


won the premium of Rs. 2,000 offered by the 
Queen Victoria Memorial Committee for the 
best design for a clock tower and canopy to be 
erected at Allahabad. The assessor was Mr. 
Oertel, F.R.I.B.A. 

CLock TOWER, SURBITON.—In reply to the 
advertisement which appeared in our issue of 
November 22 last, 116 designs were sent in in 
this competition, and the committee have se- 
lected the designs by Mr. J. Johnson, architect, 
Queen Victoria-street, London. All the designs 
will be on view in the Council offices, Surbiton, 
on Friday and Saturday, January 16 and 17. 


— 4 — — 


BANK, DUISBURG, GERMANY. 


THE accompanying illustration, reproduced 
from a plate in the Architektonische Rundschau, 
shows the new Government Bank (“Reichs- 
bank-gebiude"’) at Duisburg, mentioned in 
our notice of the Rundschau under Magazines 
and Reviews” last week. 

The architect is Professor H. Stiller, Director 
of the Arts and Crafts School at Diisseldorf. 


——— —— —— 


THE SURVEVORS' INSTITUTION. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution was held on Monday even- 
ing at No. 12, Great George-street, S.W., the 
President, Mr. Arthur Vernon, in the chair. 

Some donations to the library having been 
announced, and a vote of thanks passed to the 
donors, 

Mr. H. T. Scoble read a paper on “ Rural 
Drainage and Sewage Disposal.” The author 
first referred to some letters in the Times in 
1901, and then gave a short description of Dr. 
Poore’s system ; some remarks on the value of 
effluents, and reasons for the establishment of 
watershed authorities. Various publications of 
the Royal Commission were then reviewed, 
and the progress of bacterial treatment con- 
sidered. He also dealt with the presence of 
pathogenic and other bacteria in effluents, and 
concluded with some remarks on the position 
as regards rural affairs. In regard to Dr. 
Poore’s system, he said that where sewers are 
not already in existence, an inexpensive sys- 
tem such as that advocated by Dr. Poore 
might well betried. It might be that we are 
becoming too civilised or too squeamish with 
regard to the disposal of fieces, &c., and were 
in consequence committing a gigantic 
economic error, the magnitude of which could 
be estimated when we remembered what Sir 
William Crookes in his book on the “ Wheat 
Problem stated that some 16,000,000/. worth 
of fixed nitrogen was annually Jost to agricul- 
ture by the reckless discharge of sewage into 
our rivers and the sea. On the other hand, he 
(Mr. Scoble) did not think that where systems 
of sewerage and the complicated apparatus 
entailed thereby, together with disposal 
works, are already in existence, a savr g 
would be effected by the adoption ot 
Dr. Poore’s method. The whole of the theore- 
tical manurial value of fæces, &c., need nct be 
lost, but it was worth while for any one 
accustomed solely to the water-carriuge of 
sewage to ponder over the matter. 

Assuming that the water carriage system 
had been decided on or was in operation, the 
question arose as to the method of disposal. 
He had previously advocated the bacterial 
treatment of sewage, and he was more than 
ever convinced that, on the grounds of 
efficiency and economy, it was so greatly in 
advance of other methods, that its general 
adoption was a mere matter of time. The 
initial outlay for chemical precipitation works 
and bacterial installations did not present any 
great divergence, but, making all allowances 
for loss of capacity of bacteria beds and a 
possible renewal of material at intervals, it 
would be found that the biological system was 
less expensive, while at the same time giving 
a better effluent. We had all heard of the 
value of sewage, treated or untreated, and of 
sludge, &c., but attention had not, he believed, 
been directed to the great waste of water 
which occurred so constantly and in such 
large quantities. In years of less than average 
rainfall especially, and often in normal ones 
as well, root and other crops would benefit 
enormously could they but receive, at such 
times as the growers desire, a plentiful supply 
of water. It might be urged that the expense 
of distributing the water would be too great ; 
in many cases that objection would hold good, 


-but ‘there were no doubt numerous instances 


where the cost would be more than repaid. 
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New Bank, Duisburg, Germany. Professor Stiller, Architect. 
(Reproduced from the Architehktonische Rundschau.) 


This, he said, must not be confounded with a proposed utilisation of a biological effluent the 


-desire to revert to sewage farms, because, | object was solely to benefit the crops. Too often 


altu ough superficially alike the motives were on sewage farms produce had been the first 


* diferent. and might be thus expressed: in a | consideration, and a pure effluent of secondary 
8 farm the aim was to purify the by tal e importance ; whereas when a purified effluent. 
cas not wanted no nuisance attended its dis- 


producing a good effluent; in 


charge into stream or ditch. We must also 
bear in mind the fact that on account of the 
deficient rainfall in recent years, or because of 


the withdrawal of greater quantities of water 


from the subsoil. by pumping on a large scale, 
a serious and widespread drought.. was 
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threatened in many country districts ; indeed, 
to give only one instance, from details already 
published it appeared that in Essex the water 
level had been much lowered over a consider- 
able area, and that in the last five years the 
rainfall had reached only a total of the average 
of four years. The manurial value of a bac- 
terial effluent must not be lost sight of. By 
continually sending so much sewage, treated 
or untreated, into our rivers and the sea, we 
interfere with the natural food cycle and yearly 
impoverish the land. It had been calculated 
that some go per cent. of the nitrogen value of 
sewage could be converted into nitrate by 
biological treatment; it would’ seem worth 
while to take some steps to utilise, as far as 
possible, the manure thus prepared from 
sewage. 

The author advocated the establishment of 
Watershed Authorities, having as their duties 
the supervision of water supply, sewage dis- 
posal, and dust destruction. It would seem 
reasonable, he said, to suppose that, were 
there one authority in control of a watershed, 
no town should be allowed to foul the water 
supply of a place down stream, nor, on the 
other hand, should a water supply be taken 
from a river, already polluted, without special 
precautions. 

Mr. Scoble then referred to the various 
Reports of the Royal Commission on Sewage 
Disposal. The Commission was appointed in 
May, 1898, and was still engaged in examining 
the different methods of disposal now avail- 
able. The Interim Report was issued in July, 
1901. The present Commission holds that the 
Local Government Buard was bound by the 
finding of its predecessors to insist on the 
final treatment of the effluent by land; but in 
view of the large amount of exact knowledge 
gained concerning the part played by bacteria 
in various processes of Nature and operations 
of man, it became necessary to study the many 
questions connected with sewage disposal, not 
only from a chemical but froma bacteriological 
point of view as well. Three questions were 
propounded and conclusions given, the first 
two being quoted by the author : 

Question J.— Are some sorts of land unsuit- 
able for the purification of sewage? As 
regards the allegations that certain sorts of 


in particular the Corporations of Leeds 
and Manchester have subjected certain 
processes to sustained observation. In 
this way much reliable information has 
been obtained. We are not, however, in 
a position to express an opinion upon 
the relative merits of the several artificial 
processes, nor can we at present make a com- 
plete comparison between land treatment and 
artificial treatment of sewage, or state how far 
purification of sewage can be uniformly 
effected by one or other artificial process, and 
at what cost as compared with land treatment. 
The character of the sewage of different towns 
varies to a considerable extent, especially in 
respect to the amount and nature of the trade 
refuse mixed with the domestic sewage, but 
also in respect to domestic sewage itself ; and 
a method applicable to one sewage might not 
be applicable to another. The problems 
involved in the matter are so many and so 
varied that only investigation and, we may 
add, experience of a prolonged and varied 
character will suffice to solve them.” 

Conclusion II.—“ After carefully considering, 
however, the whole of the evidence, together 
with the results of our own work, we are 
satisfied that it is practicable to produce by 
artificial processes alone, either from sewage 
or from certain mixtures of sewage and trade 
refuse, such, for example, as are met with at 
Leeds and Manchester, effluents which will not 
putrefy, which would be classed as good 
according to ordinary chemical standards, and 
which might be discharged into a stream 
without fear of creating a nuisance. We think, 
therefore, that there are cases in which the 
Local Government Board would be justified in 
modifying, under proper safeguards, the pre- 
sent rule as regards the application of sewage 
to land. No general rule as to what these 
safeguards should be can be laid down at pre- 
sent, and, indeed, it will probably always be 
necessary that each case should be considered 
on its own merits.” 

More than 10,250 questions and answers, 
many tengthy statements, tables, and analyses 
were included in a volume of 570 odd pages, 
being Minutes of Evidence taken from June 
22, 1898, to May 22, 1901. The appendices of 
g 530 odd pages and some forty-five plans and 
land are so unsuitable as to render them | diagrams were, of course, the complement of 
practically useless for the purification of|the foregoing. It contains several special 
sewage, we have received evidence from a] Reports, detailed particulars of the methods of 
number of witnesses who have had much sewage treatment adopted by the Local 
experience of sewage treatment. Almost] Authorities in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
without exception their testimony is to the Mersey and Irwell Watershed, and Ribble 
effect that peat and stiff clay lands are unsuit- Watershed, &c. 
able for the purification of sewage. Ourown]| The second Report of the Commission con- 
officers have made a large number of analyses | sists of ten separate Reports made by specially 
of effluents from well-managed farms with appointed officers—micro- and other photo- 
different classes of soil, and their results graphs are reproduced, plans supplied, and 
support this general opinion.“ numerous diagrams and tables given. The 

Conclusion I.—“ We doubt if any land is] following is a brief statement of its con- 
entirely useless, but in the case of stiff clay | tents :— 
and peat lands the power to purify sewage| 1. The Oxidation of Sterile Sewage. From 
seems to depend on the depth of the top soil.] experiments with sterilised sewage and sterile 
There are, of course, numerous gradations in | and non-sterile filters, the conclusion is drawn 
the depths of top soil which are met with] that the oxidation of sewage containing no 
in nature, and it is not easy to draw the line] bacteria is very slow, or in other words, that 
between lands which contain a sufficient depth | the chemical oxidation due to the oxygen 
to justify their use and lands which do not.] in the atmosphere is inappreciable. 

We are, however, forced to conclude that peat 2. The Manchester Experiments.—lIt is stated 
and stiff clay lands are generally unsuitable for | that the experiments at Manchester extended 
the purification of sewage, that their use for|over a period insufficient to establish their 
this purpose is always attended with difficulty, | value, and it is questioned whether the ar- 
and that where the depth of the top soil is very | rangements made there for septic action were 
small, say 6 in. or less, the area of such lands | as perfect as they might be. 

which would be required for efficient purifica- 3. Bacteriological Standards in Relation to Pot- 
tion would in certain cases be so great as to | able and Non-fotable Streams. 4. Anthrax in 
render land treatment impracticable. Further | Yeovil Sewage. 5. The Sub-cutaneous Injection 
information with regard to this point will be | of Animals. 6 The Longevity of B. Ixpliosus in 
available when our investigation of land treat- | Sewage. 7. Effect of Filtration in reducing the 
ment is completed.” Number of Bacteria in Sewage Effluents. 

Question 11.—* Is it practicable uniformly to] 8. The Pollution of the River Severn in the 
produce, by artificial processes alone, an Shrewsbury District.—‘ The aim of the investi- 
effluent which shall not putrefy and so create] gators, he said, ‘was to find out what 
a nuisance in the stream into which it is dis- | happened to the intestinal bacteria in the 
charged? The following general classification | river—how far down they were carried; did 
will serve to show the nature of the artificial they multiply in the river or accumulate and 
processes to which we refer :—Closed septic | multiply in the mud ; at what distance below 
tank and contact beds ; open septic tank and | the source of pollution was it safe to drink the 
contact beds; chemical treatment subsidence water ; what was the simplest and most rapid 
tanks and contact beds; subsidence tanks and means of detecting intestinal bacterial pollu- 
contact beds; contact beds alone; closed | tion in the river; and what, if any, effect had 
septic lank followed by continuous filtration ; | the seasons upon the bacteria of the river. 
open septic tank followed by continuous filtra- | The reasons for the selection of the river 
tion; chemical treatment, subsidence tanks] Severn are given, and the only disadvantage 
and continuous filtration; subsidence tanks | stated is that the sewage is discharged in acrude 
followed by continuous filtration, and con- state, but as no good biological effluent could 
tinuous filtration alone. Many valuable ex- be so rich in bacteria, it must follow that the 
periments in artificial treatment have been | purification shown to have been effected would 
made by a number of Local Authorities, and | with bacterially treated sewage have been even 


greater. -Twenty-six miles of river were under 
investigation, having a flow varying from 
85,000,000 to 1,054,944,000 gallons per twenty- 
four hours, the height ac different times was 
1 ft. 5 in. and 10 tt. 8 in., though normally 
about 3 ft. to 4 ft.. the sewage of more than 
28,000 people (some 844,000 gallons per twenty- 
four hours) reached the river absolutely with- 
out treatment, averaging probably less than 
I per cent. of the volume of the stream, which 
practically speaking was pure water; in addi- 
tion, the cinder refuse, &c., of the town also 
contributed towards the fouling of the river, 
as it was in many cases stored on the 
banks. One of the first things noticed was 
that the fæces, &c., collected in bays and 

recesses, that the mud was much blacker 
than elsewhere in these places, and that 

the bacteria were more numerous..... 

Among the conclusions arrived at are the 

following :—1. That the B. coli is a most 

reliable test of pollution; 6. That the sewage 

of Shrewsbury causes a very great increase in 

the number of B. coli in the river, and that 

sixteen miles lower down the effect can still 

be detected by the number of B. coli present ; 

7. That there is no evidence of the multiplica- 

tion of B. coli in the river water ; 8. That the 

B. coli is present in considerable numbers in 

the mud of the Severn in the polluted area, 

and that this mud may be the means of keep- 

ing up and extending pollution, but that there 

is no evidence of the multiplication of the 

B. coli in the mud ; 13. That in the destruction 

of organic matter, whether solid or in solution, 

whilst the bacteria take the greatest share, help 

is also rendered by the protozoa (single or grouped 

cell animals) and higher forms of animal life, 

by the sewage fungi, the chlorophyll contain- 

ing protophytes (lowest forms of vegetable life) 

and the river plants; and 15. That there is no 

evidence to show that pathogenic bacteria 

multiply in either the water or mud of the 

river. 

9. Zhe Self-purification of the River Severn. 
—This was a short Report on the chemical 
condition of the river, and the conclusion was 
that the Severn water shows a marked re- 
covery from its Shrewsbury pollution within 
some twenty miles from the town, but no 
figures showing absolute recovery from organic 
pollution could be given because, of the further 
pollution which occurs as it proceeds. 

10. Some of the Chief Methods used in the 
Bacteriological Examination of Sewage and 
Ejflucnts.—As to the progress of bacterial 
treatment, the author said that the anaérobic 
treatment of sewage was finding greater 
favour the better it became known. The chief 
advantages were (1) that the effluent therefrom 
was rendered practically uniform (any particu- 
larly foul manufacturing or other liquid having 
to meet some eighteen to thirty-six hours’ flow), 
and was therefore less likely to cause any inter- 
ference with or interruption to the further steps 
in purification; (2) that cellulose /. e., wood, 
paper, vegetable tissue, &c., as was universally 
aduntted— being amenable to anaérobic action 
only, under goes decomposition more quickly 
than in the interstices of a bacterial bed; and (3) 
that no fall was required, because the liquid left 
the tank at the same level as the sewer in vert. 
The deposit on the floor of septic tanks had 
occasioned much controversy, but its amount 
was relatively small compared with the total 
quantity of solids in the sewage, and it could 
be very easily withdrawn by means of a sump 
and connecting pipe, without disturbing the 
general contents of the tank. According to 
Professor Boyce, the dried sludge from the 
septic tank at Manchester consisted of about 
equal proportions of inorganic and organic 
matter, and burnt readily when heated. A 
fourth report on the treatment of the sewage 
of London had been published, advocating the 
gradual adoption of “continuous undisturbed 
sedimentation” after the removal of road 
detritus, to be followed by coke bed treatment. 
The provision of two successive bacteria beds 
to treat septic tank effluent had often been 
adopted, and it would seem from experiments 
that scientifically this was correct, as it would 
allow of the production of nitrites in the first 
and nitrates in the second bed. He still urged 
that the regulations of the Local Government 
Board should be modified in this respect, 
allowing two small beds each or rather less 
than half the capacity of those now required. 

Both intermittent and continuous treatment 
(i.c. the holding up and the streaming through 
methods) in bacteria beds were being practised, 
and although the result with each was good, it 
was not possible to say that the one was se 
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much better than the other that either should 
be superseded. It would seem that the solution 
of the problem may arise by subjecting a 
septic tank effluent first to intermittent and 
then to continuous treatment. If the anaérobic 
stage were incomplete on leaving the septic 
tank, it might be finished during the resting 
full 5 while the streaming through 
would undoubtedly preclude anaérobic and 
favour aérobic action. Continued use had fully 
proved the value of automatic gear, of which 
there were now many forms on the market. 
Work goes on day and night, and no storage 
was therefore required ; this, both for large 
and small installations, was a great economy. 

- The numerous analyses of biological effluents 
which were carried out by the Royal Com- 
mission having demonstrated that the total 
number of bacteria present in these effluents 
as well as the number of Bacillus coli com- 
munis was usually large, the Commission 
decided that the effect of subsequent filtration 
of the effluent should be tried in order to see 
what further reduction could be effected. Two 
filters of washed sand, one of unwashed sand, 
and one of light soil were used,.and a bacterial 
effluent dripped on to them at the rate of from 
157,000 to 392,000 gallons per acre per 
twenty-four hours, the result being that 
go per cent. of the bacteria (all inclusive) 
were retained, and that some 3 per cent. 
only of B. coli found their way through. Dr. 
A. C. Houston found in samples collected at 
Yeovil from the experimental septic tank, first 


and second bacteria beds, and the mud in the]. . 


River Yeo the spores of anthrax (B. anthracis), 


due no doubt to the particular industries 
It was fortunate 
indeed that human intestinal anthrax was an 
almost unknown disease, and also that the 
River Yeo was not used as drinking water by 
There was nevertheless a risk 
that cattle might be infected, and this was 
increased by the extensive use of refuse from 


carried on in that town. 


human beings. 


the hide factories as field manure. 


More definite knowledge about the longevity 
of the Bacillus typhosus having been deemed 
important, it was decided to experiment with 
inoculations of this microbe in partially steri- 
lised and non-sterilised sewage and effluents. 
It should be noted that seeing that a hardier 
allied form (B. coli communis) is out-distanced 
and soon perishes when no longer sheltered 
by the alimentary tract, by reason of competi- 
tion with coarser bacteria, it was expected 
that Bacillus typhi abdominalis would speedily 
be destroyed. Nor was this inference doomed 
to be refuted, for, to take a typical instance, 
out of 12,000,000 Bacillus typhosus per cubic 
centimetre (say, 200,000,000 per cubic inch) 
none were recovered at the end of six days or 


later. 


In summing up the state of affairs as regards 
rural districts, he said: I would particularly 
draw attention to the very onerous conditions 
insisted on by the Local Government Board; 
cond tions which must be altered ere the solu- 
tion of this most important question is attained. 
We will suppose that for some reason or other 
the existing method (if there is one) of sewage 
disposal in a country district is condemned—if 
recourse be had to a Local Government Board 
it becomes necessary to deal with 
no less than six times the normal dry weather 
flow, viz., three times to be fully treated as 
ordinary sewage, and the other three times 
on storm filters or special plots of land set 
notwith- 


loan 


apart for this purpose. Further, 
standing the Royal Commission's interim 


Report, it appears that the Local Govern- 


ment Board still clings fondly to land for final 


purification, justifying its opposition to the 


spirit of Conclusion 2 by a reference to the 


letter under proper safeguards,” thus failing 
the fundamental principle that 


to grasp 
bacterial treatment is essentially only an im- 
proved form of land treatment, wholly under 
control and efficient in all states of the weather. 

re works can be constructed out of 
revenue, sufficient purification for all practical 
purposes can be attained with far less 
grandiose schemes. The cry to-day is for a 
commion-se ise view of the whole question 
The evidence of Mr. G. R. Strachan given to 
the Commission is of so helpful a character 
that a note or two thereon will be of use if a 
sensible view of our present difficullies is to 
prevail. Briefly put, he advocates as a 
first step that effluents from sewage works 
shoald not putrefy or in any way cause 
annoyance where discharged or further down 
stream. Bot where the effluent is at present 
likely to be as pure as or purer than the water 


it joins, the test should be made by taking a 
volume of tap-water in proportion to the flow 
of the river, and mixing with the sample for 
incubation. That is if the flow of the river is 
ten times the amount of the effluent in the first 
case, the mixture of ten volumes of river water 
with one of effluent, and in the second ten 
volumes of tap-water with one of effluent, 
must both give satisfactory results. 
whole course of a river is free from gross 
impurities the standard could be raised. 
“ Fixed standards I hold in abhorrence.” 
Strachan says further: “If I had my way I 


When the 


Mr. 


would say to Manchester, take all the money 
you want for that, we will be content if you 


deal with the dry weather sewage, and 
one volume extra to allow for the first 


rush of the water. We will be content 
if you tackle 60,000,000 gallons a day 
without your putting down works to deal, on 
a war footing, with 180,000,000 ; that must be 
dealt with later, for the present we excuse you 
dealing with the difference between that and 
the 180,000,000 gallons. And I am quite sure 
that Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, 
all those big towns, would tackle their problem 
with a better heart if they were given some- 
thing more easily got at than the whole pro- 
blem.” If this applies (and clearly it does) to 
big populations, its force is not diminished 
when rural bodies are considered ; for, if the 
problem from an engineering standpoint is more 
easily dealt with, the financial difficulty is as 
great, if not proportionately much more serious. 
.. Existing methods of disposal in places 
where the population 1s not rapidly increasing 
will generally suffice if the importance of 
thoroughly attending to their duties be 
brought home to the responsible officials and 
individuals, but when land is developed as a 
building estate it is almost hopeless to expect 
that the owner will refrain from putting water- 
closets, &c., in the houses. It would be well 
could regulations be framed to prevent the 
erection of many contiguous dwellings with- 
out provision for a really sanitary system of 
disposal (cesspools are hardly that)—the person 
who causes the need should at his own expense 
provide the remedy. It is fortunate that on 
account of the adaptability of bacterial treatment 
this can easily be done—the author is well 
acquainted with numerous installations for 
private houses, either singly or in gronps. 
There is some prospect of obtaining the final 
Report of the Commission during the course of 
1903, and unless a substantial modification of 
its present regulations is then permitted, or 
rather insisted on, the Local Government 
Board will act as an incubus instead of being a 
help to local bodies, and this in two ways— 
firstly, by causing an urgent matter to be post- 
poned to as late a date as possible; and, 
secondly, by saddling the owners of property 
with an altogether excessive burden. 

Finally, seeing that it is impossible to lay 
down any hard and fast rule as to the need of 
rural drainage and sewage disposal in any dis- 
trict, or, again, as to the means which should 
be employed to deal with those substances 
which when collected together in water we 
call sewage, it seems to me that each problem 
must be considered on its own merits, but 
that at the same time the atmost effort 
should be made to utilise or adapt existing 
arrangements. This much may be taken as 
established, viz., that where sewers are adopted 
bacterial treatment will be found to possess so 
many advantages over the systems which till 
its advent held sway that it will be universally 
used, until, if ever, some Heaven-sent genius 
wins from excreta, &c., their manurial value on 
a commercial scale and in a portable form, 
either before or after immersion. 

Mr. J. H. Sabin briefly moved a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Scoble for his able paper. 


Professor Robinson seconded the motion, 
and moved the adjournment of the debate 
until that day fortnight. 

This having been agreed to, and the vote of 
thanks having been carried, the meeting ad- 


journed. 
— — — 


SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
FINE ARTS.—Among the lectures announced by 
this Society for the coming season are: — On 
February 19, “The Spirit of Ancient Egypt,” 
(lantern illustrations), by Mrs, Ray S. Lineham ; 
on March 26, “The Bogey in the Studio,” by Sir 
Wyke Bayliss, F. S. A.; April 23, Ruskin’s Bible of 
Amiens” (lantern illustrations), by Mr. H. Beau - 
mont; May 7, Pictorial Imagination expressed by 
Saye agit Drawing (lantern illustrations), by Mr. 

. Ablett. 


T.R 


Correspondence. 


LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894. 
IMPORTANT .POINT UNDER SECTION 41. 


SIR—In your issue of the 27th ult., you give a 
report of the appeal under Section 41 of the 
Building Act, 1894, to the Tribunal appointed 
under the London Building Act in regard to the 
air space at the rear of a building now in course of 
erection upon the site formerly occupied by Nos. 
83, 85, and 87, Southampton-row, against the 
decision of the London County Council “not to 
allow a modification of the provisions of that part 
of the Act with regard to the proposed erection of a 
building to be known as Nos. 83, 85, and 87, 
Southampton-row, Holborn, with an irregular open 
air space at the rear and portions of the building to 
extend above the diagonal line directed by Section 
4I of the Act to be drawn as shown upon the plans 
submitted with the application.” 

Your sets forth in full the application made 
to the Council; but upon coming before the Tri- 
bunal, the whole matter resolved itself into the one 
question of whether the air space was sufficient or 
insufficjent. 

The sketches herewith will explain the case more 
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fully. The calculations as to air space were ad- 
mitted by both sides to be for all practical purposes 
correct. 

Sub-Section 2 of Section 41 provides that when it 
is deaired to extend bsyond the diagonal line drawn 
at an angle of 634 deg., an equivalent air space 
should be providea. Equivalent, that is, not to 
what would have been provided had no part of the 
building extended above the diagonal line F” (in 
this case 55,000 cubic ft.), but equivalent to what 
would have been provided had no part of the build- 
ing extended above the diagonal line G, drawn 
from ground level (in this case 76,000 cubic ft. odd). 

The air space provided about the building as 
planned amounted to 94,000 cubic ft., of which 
83 ooo cubic ft, were provided above the level of a 
horizontal line drawn 16 ft. above the pavement. 

The contention of the Council was that the 
spaces C and D were not at the rear of the build- 
ing, but at the side of the building, and furthermore, 
that the Tribunal was not entitled to take these 
spaces into consideration, inasmuch as they were 
necessary for the lighting and ventilating of. the 
building. eae i „ 222 

Upon the Tribunal indicating that it was against 
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the Council on this point, and that the quantity of 
air space provided was sufficient, counsel to the 
respondents argued that the quality of the air was 
not equal to that which would be provided if the 
whole of the space was entirely bebind the rear- 
most wall of the premises above the 16 ft. line. 

The Tribunal, however, were against the conten- 
tion that the quality was not equivalent, and also 
against the view that the equivalent space must 
necessarily be provided entirely behind the rearmost 
wall of the premises, and allowed the appeal. 

CHAS. FITZROY DOLL, F. N. I. B. A., F S.I. 


“SCHOOL PLANNING.” 


SiR,—You have, in your issue of January 10, 
given so helpful and interesting a review my 
book on school buildiog that I hope you will allow 
me to make a few remarks upon one cf the points 
in which you disagree with the conclusion come to 
in tlie book. and, that is, with regard to the height 
of classrooms. You insist that the height suggested, 
viz., 13 ft. is for ventilation purposes far too low, 
regretting that I should have used my influence to 
reduce the cubic space to be allowed. Ventilating 
engineers of the present day, English, German, and 
American, are unanimous upon the point, that high 
rooms are a mistake (see Billings, Carpenter, Morri- 
son, Jacob, Baginsky, &c.). Dr. Billings, the 
American authority on ventilation, states, after 
going very carefully into the question, that when 
reckoning cubic space for the purpose of ventila- 
tion, nothing above 12 ft. should be considered. 
You go on to say that two school officers of health, 
whom I quote, are in direct opposition to me, but 
may I point out that one of them, and the more 
recent writer, while demanding! a very large cubic 
space, expressly stipulates that the height is not to 
exceed 12 ft. (see p. 88). 

My reason for venturing to write to you is that 
the point is one of importance, because the idea 
that a lofty room makes better ventilation not only 
adds largely and unnecessarily to the expense of 
the building, but actually makes the warming and 
ventilation more difficult. What I have tried to 
point out is that the necessary cubic space should 
be obtained by increasing the floor area, and not 
the height of the room, but more especially that no 
allowance of air space should be considered as a 
set-off against the supply of adequate means of 
ventilation. 

I should like to add that the number of closets 
and urinals given, which you consider very in- 
adequate, are taken from the new regulations for 
school buildings issued by the Board of Education 
a few months ago. I am most grateful to you for 
the nomerous hints and suggestions contained in 
the article, and should not have thought of writing 
to dispute any of your remarks had it not seemed to 
me to be a question that ought to be cleared up. 

FELIX CLAY. 


RAMSGATE COMPETITION. 


SIR. In reference to the result of the competition 
for technical schools and free library at Ramsgate. a 
notice of which appeared in your issue of the 3rd 
inst., in which it was stated that in the firat premiated 
design “the cubical contents amount to 666,100 cubic 
feet and the cost calculated at 54d. per foot works out 
at about 15§.250/.” 

In the conditions supplied to competing architects 
the following clauses appeared: 


“rt, The accommodation required is set forth in the 
annexed schedule. The areas given should be adhered to 
as closely as possible, but are not to be taken as absolutely 
binding. 

a. The total cost of the buildings, including boundary- 
walls, drainage, heating, ventilation, water, gas, and all 
sanitary appliances, but exclusive of furnishing fees, &c., 
must not exceed 15,000/. 

3. The following will be held to disqualify a competitor. 
If, in the opinion of the assessor, the cost will materially 
exceed the stipulated amount.” 


Uniess there are unusual facilities for building 
operations at Ramsgate, it appears to be exceed- 
ingly unlikely that any building of this class can be 
erected at the cost of 54d. per ft. cube. 

The accommodation asked for in the above- 
mentioned schedule was so extensive that to provide 
it any plan would obviously have to be arranged on 
the most economical lines, that is if the building 
was to be cubed at a reasonable figure, the total 
contents must not exceed about 500,000 cubic ft., 
which at 7d. per foot (a reasonable figure) brings 
the cost to 14,500/. 

The first premiated design at this figure works 
out at 19,450}. 

It appears to be somewhat unfair to those com- 
petitors who kept within the stipulated price and 
were accordingly limited in the size and arrange- 
ment of their plans, that the first premium should 
be awarded to a plan which failed to comply with 
the most important and stringent condition of the 
competition. 

If the clause re disqualification was to be taken 
seriously, surely the design in question should have 
been disqualified. 

I venture to think the matter is of some import- 
ance in view of the large number of designs sub- 
mitted in this competition, and that the facts of the 
case merit publicity. E. HOWLEY Sm. 


ARUNDEL BUILDING ESTATE 
COMPETITION. 


SiR.— Referring to the letter signed “ Equity in 
your last issue, as competitors, we fully confirm all 
that is therein stated in respect of this competition. 

The printed conditions prepared by the Town 
Clerk were in our opinion badly drawn, and were 
misleading to the competitors, but the Town Clerk 
does not appear to be entirely to blame for this, as 
his Council, judging from reports of their proceed- 
ings appearing in the local papers, had really 
formulated no distinct policy for dealing with the 
estate. 

The ten pna fee given to the Assessor would 
have been better expended as a fee for advising the 
Town Clerk in drafting the conditions of com- 
petition. Ten guineas is inadequate as remunera- 
tion for properly examining and assessing thirty-five 
sets of plans. 

We took the trouble to take levels and prepared 
and submitted a plan contoured to every foot of 
altitude. Without this levelling it is impossible to 
make a reliable estimate of cost. Our estimate was 
rather more than half as much again as the estimate 
of the author of the first premiated design, and 
having taken out the quantities, and being ex- 
perienced in this class of work, we know that the 
roads and sewers in this estate will come to our 
figure, 

The author of the first premiated design did not 
send sections or levels, and his estimate is, there- 
fore, only guess work, and we think it is unfair that 
this competitor was permitted to supplement these 
deficiencies by supplying sections and levels after 
the award had been made. FAIRPLAY. 


“THE QUANTITY SURVEYOR.” 


SIR,—Will you allow me, in justice to Mr. Wood, 
to supplement my letter of last week ? I fear that 
Mr. Leaning has misunderstood Mr. Wood's sug- 
gestion, which to my knowledge was expressed 
solely in the best interests of the profession at large. 

Does Mr. Leaning suggest that “ competency” 
can only be guaranteed under a membership of the 
Surveyors’ Institution ? 

If so, his verdict condemns by far the majority of 
quantity surveyors. To quote the words of one 
of our High Court Judges, “ Distinguishing letters 
convey to my mind a very questionable passport of 
a man’s qualifications, which distinction has, in the 
majority of cases, been acquired by ‘cramming '— 
a form of imparting knowledge which, in my 
opinion, is of little value in practice.” 

In establishing an association composed solely of 
quantity surveyors, I would strongly urge registra- 
tion and strict examination. The quantity surveyor 
has a distinct profession, and it should not be pos- 
sible to confound his with that of a house agent 
who calls himself a “surveyor” and possibly has 
distinguishing letters after his name. 

F. B. HOLLIs. 


SIR,—I should gladly see such an Association 
iormed, and doubtless it would receive assistance 
and co-operation from the building trade. 

Many losses now sustained by builders would be 
obviated if they refused quantities unless taken out 
by an efficient surveyor according to London or 
northern practice. 

I agree with Mr. Leaning that a simple member- 
ship should not be sufficient, but a test examination 
should be imperative. 

Architects not keeping a surveyor on their 
permanent staff would find the associated member 


useful. C. MILLS. 
Lowestoft. 
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BUILDERS’ TOOLS AND THEIR USES. 
CHAPTER 2. 
Bricklayers’ Tools. 


HE following tools, &c., are employed 
me by the bricklayer:— 


1. Trowel. 14. Jointer. 

2. Brick Axe. 15. Level. 

3. Chisel. 16. Spirit level. 

4. Crowbar. 17. Square. 

5. Mash hammer. 18. Bevel. 

6. Bricklayer’s hammer. 19. Bedding block. 
7. Tin saw. 20. Rubbing stone. 
8. Scribe. 21. Float stone. 

9. Camber slip. 22. Moulds. 

10. Lines and pins. 23. Straight-edge. 
11. Plumb level. 24. Beater. 

12. Battering rule. 25. Accessories and 
13. Rule. plant. 


The Trowel is pre-eminently the tool of the 
bricklayer, and is required both for cutting and 
laying bricks. The diamond-shaped blade is 
of cast steel, of varying lengths from 8 in. to 
14 in., with breadth proportionate, a con- 
venient size being 12 in. by § in..(fig. 18). 


Pointing trowels, or pointing tools, have 
smaller blades than the last, fromabout 5in.togin. 
long, but finished more acutely, and, as their 
name indicates, are used for pointing. They 
may be classed as cross joint, stop joint, tuck, 
and horizontal pointing trowels. French- 
man is the trade term for the tool employed 
in tuck pointing, which trims the face and 
edges of the raised line standing out on the 
middle of the thus finished joint. It usually 
consists of an old table-knife, with the end 
ground and turned up (fig. 10). 

In pointed work the joints are first raked 
out with a raker, which is a piece of iron with 
both ends turned in opposite directions, and 
then stopped with cement or mortar by means 
of the above pointing trowels. These are 
sometimes styled pointers’ cutting trowels, in 
contradistinction to bricklayers’ brick trowels. 

A small hawk (see Plasterer ’’) is used for 
holding the mortar on in pointing. 

The Brick Axe is for roughly cutting or 
axing bricks into shape, especially for gauged 
arches, to the lines marked with the scribe. 
Its appearance is shown in fig. 20. The solid 
iron head is 13 in. wide, and permanently 
fixed to its short wooden handle. 

The Scutch is a modification and improve- 

ment on the brick axe, and is illustrated in fig. 
21. It consists of a wooden stock and steel 
blade about 10 in. by 1 in., sharpened at both 
ends and secured by means of a wedge. When 
the latter is knocked out the blade can be taken 
from the stock and readily sharpened, and the 
whole tool can then be conveniently packed 
away. 
After cutting, the bricks are rubbed smooth 
with the float stone to remove the works of the 
axe and to ensure an uniform surface, and the 
more carefully they are axed the less labour 
will be required in rubbing them. 

The Chisel, or plugging chisel, of the brick- 
layer is a cold chisel, very large and strong, in 
sizes of 12 in., 18 in., and 24 in. (fig. 22). It is 
handy for cutting chases and holes in walls. 
A short broad-edged chisel, or boaster, is used 
for cutting or slicing portions off bricks. 
Brick chisela are driven with the mash 
hammer. 

The Crowbar, or setting bar, required by the 
bricklayer is only about 3 ft. long, with a spike 
as well as a chisel end, and is employed for 
cutting holes in walls, &c. 

The Mash Hammer essentially belongs to 
the mason, but is chiefly used by the bricklayer 
to give blows to the chisels and crowbars. It 
is short and heavy, weighing about 5 lb., with 
a solid steel head, and handle 6in. long. It is 
sometimes termed a club hammer (fig. 23). 

The Bricklayer’s Hammer is depicted in 
fig. 24, and has a long, slightly curved head, 
one end of which tapers off to a cutting edge, 
14 in. wide. 

The Tin Saw is for running grooves about 
j-in. deep along bricks where they have to be 
cut by the brick-axe, to prevent the latter from 
splitting them, the line for the groove being 
first marked with the scribe. The tin saw is 
only necessary where very accurate workman- 
ship is desired, such as in gauged brickwork ; 
also in cutting false joints of headers and 
stretchers (fig. 25.). 

The Scribe is a spike or large nail with a 
sharp joint to mark the lines for the grooves of 
the tin saw. The term is likewise applied to a 
pointed piece of steel einployed for marking off 
the positions of bolt-holes, &c., in ironwork. 

“The Camber Slip is a piece of wood, 
usually about 4 in. thick, with at least one 
curved edge, rising about 1 in. in 6 ft., for 
drawing the soffit line of straight arches. 
When the top edge is curved, it rises about 
half that of the other, that is about 4 in. in 
6 ft., for the purpose of drawing the upper line 
of the arch with a slight rise, so as to prevent 
it becoming hollow by the settling of its 
weight. The upper edge is not always cam- 
bered, many preferring it straight. The slip 
being sufficiently long, it answers the width of 
many openings ; and when the bricklayer has 
drawn his arch, he delivers it to the carpenter 
to prepare the centre for it.”—Gwilt. 

Lines and Pins are necessary to guide the 
building up of the walls, so that each course 
may be kept straight in the face and level on 
the bed. The cord is usually three-strand, 
nine-thread, and about 60 ft. long, wound 
round the pins, and unrolled as may be 
required, and fastened and stretched at proper 
intervals of the wall, the brick courses being 
carefully adjusted between. The pins are 
used in pairs, and are of steel, 6 in. long, with 
flat spear points, and generally flat 
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circular heads, though these sometimes have 
2 rough which to strain the line accurately 
(fig. 20). 

The Plumb Level, or plumb rule, is for 
ascertaining the perpendicularity of walls, i. e. 
whether the walls are carried up “plumb.” 
It consists of a wooden batten or straight- 
edge, about 4 ft. 6 in. long and 43 in. wide, 
with a line and pear-shaped lead plummet 
attached to it, swinging down the centre. By 
the law of gravity the weighted cord always 
has a tendency to be vertical, and when so it 
coincides with a central line marked on the 
batten and the bob bangs in the hole at the 
bottom of the level. The plummet generally 
weighs about 1 lb. An improvement on the 
ordinary plumb rule is seen in fig. 27. where a 
patent adjustable plumb level is illustrated. 
This simply has the addition of two small 
spirit levels, one inserted towards the top and 
the other at the side, so as to obtain all the 
more accurately a perpendicular surſace. 

The Battering Rule is practically a plumb: 
level with one side cut to the required batter, 
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and is needed for setting-out battering and 
curved work, the mode of application being 
shown in fig. 28. When the slope of the 


batter runs at an uniform inclination or angle 


it is termed a straight batter.” 

The Rule used by the bricklayer is the 
ordinary boxwood one, 2 ft. long, and four- 
fold. Its appearance and use do not necessi- 
tate mention, beyond observing that it is 
advisable to have degrees marked on the 
brass joint, to facilitate the laying-off of angles, 
and that the inside edges should be bevelled, 
with architectural scales marked thereon, to 
assist in scaling -off dimensions from 
drawings. : 

The ¥ointer is an iron tool, generally shaped 
Ske the letter S, but. sometimes of the form 
indicated in fig. 29, for marking lines in joint- 
ing brickwork, especially tuck-pointing in old 
work, but the point of a trowel is frequently 
employed instead. A “flat joint and jointed ” 
is represented in fig. 30, the indent, or sham 
indication of à joint, being made with the 
jointer, which is guided by running it along a 
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jointing-rule—a strip of wood 8 ít. or 10 ft. 
long and 4 in. broad. 

The Level is a straight edge of wood, about 
10 ft. or 12 ft. long, and made in the form of an 


‘inverted J, the vertical arm being a plumb 


rule. This is also called a field level (fig. 31). 
It is required to test the level of the walls at 
various stages of the work, the long horizontal 
arm enabling a considerable reach being 
proven. Another kind of level consists of a 
long thin batten used for the purpose of 
levelling such work as concrete in foundations, 
in which bricks are first embedded and then 
their tops brought to one horizontal surface. 
The concrete being filled up flush with the 
upper edges of these bricks, the batten is 
applied, and its horizontality determined by 
laying a spirit level along the top and noting 
the position of the air bubble. Only a few 
bricks are used to act as gauges for the filling 


up of the intervening concrete, and are after- 


‘wards removed. The levelling of concrete in 
trenches is effected in another way; by driving 
in pegs and cutting them. off to the required 
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height, when the concrete can be filled in and 
smoothed up to their tops. It is necessary to 
use a spirit level in conjunction with the 
batten. 

The Spirit Level, or, to give its more exact 
title, the plumb and spirit level, used by the 
bricklayer is usually some 2 ft. long the longer 
the better and either of deal or hardwood, 
tipped, or faced, with brass. In the wooden 
stock two small glass tubes are inserted as 
disclosed in fig. 32, one horizontally and the 
other vertically, so that the instrument becomes 
a combined spirit and plumb level, its functions, 
therefore, being to test the perpendicularity of 
walls as well as the levelness of the courses. 
The bubble tube is almost filled with spirit and 
hermetically sealed, leaving a small bubble of 
air always at the surface, which, having a 
tendency to travel to the highest point, will 
rest in the centre of the tube when a true level 
is obtained. When the frame is held upright 
for the purpose of ascertaining the straightness 
of walls, the position of the bubble in the upper 
tube can be read off through the circular sight- 
hole. It must be remembered that this tool is 
only a guide to levelness of the length of sur- 
face on which it lies, and that in testing longer 
distances the spirit level should be placed on 
the top of a straight edge, which indicates the 
horizontality of a greater span according to its 
length. A thin and shorter instrument is often 
employed for getting into corners, where a 
larger one could not pass, while the value of a 
spirit level is enhanced when the stock is 
graduated into feet and inches. 

The Square favoured by the bricklayer and 
mason for trying the: bedding of bricks and 
squaring the angles of quoins, voussoirs, &c., is 
all of thin steel, with one arm 2 ft. long by 
14 in. wide, and the other 1 ft. long by I in. 
wide, both figured in inches and parts of an 
inch. 

The Bevel is employed when marking lines 
at angles other than right angles, and consists 
of a wooden stock and wooden blade, the 
latter 12 in. long and attached to the former 
by means of a pivot or screw, so that it can be 
shifted to any desired angle (fig. 33). 

The Bedding Block is a flat slab of marble, 
some 20 in. by 10 in., used in gauged work to 
prove the flat surfaces of rubbed bricks in 
cribing and fitting them to the moulds. 

Where facing bricks are specified to be 
selected stocks, it is necessary to gauge their 
length and width exactly by means of a 
templet or pattern, as shown in fig 34. This 
is especially desirable in English bond, where 
there may be one row of headers to three or 
four of stretchers, to prevent an uneven surface 
on the face of the wall, apt to be caused by the 
row of headers protruding, as bricks are rarely 
of one exact length. Those bricks which gauge 
truly are carefully stacked to one side for 
facing bricks, while the uneven ones are 
separated and put by in another heap for 
interior work where their irregular sizes will 
not spoil the appearance. 

The Rubbing Stone is a circular slab of gritty 
York stone, not exceeding 14 in. diameter. If it 
is more than this, the stone will rub out of level 


wood, with a straight edge (as its name 
implies), of indefinite length, but a useful size 
being 6ft. It is necessary for several pur- 
poses, but in this trade more particularly for 
striking the joints of brickwork. The mode 
of operation is as follows: The bricklayer, 
after striking off and back the surplus mortar 
squeezed out of the joint, proceeds with his 
trowel, or frequently with a common blunt 
kniſe, to cut off the lower edge to à true line, 
running the point of the trowel or “nife along 
the straight-edge by which it is guided, while 
the mortar is still damp. This gives the edges 
of the joints the requisite sharpness, the opera- 
tion being called “striking the joints.” The 
joints are termed “struck joints” (shown in 
section in fig. 37), and the process is performed 
as the bricklayer goes along. The trowel is 
always used for striking back the mortar, 
and the light straight-edge is held up by 
one hand and the process of striking is 
performed with the other. This method 
was prevalent till within the last quarter 
of a century (and is still common), when it 
became the fashion to leave the joints open 
and point the work after the building was 
erected, which was usually done by another 
person. When the latter is carried out the 
joints should be raked at least 3 in. deep, and 
well brushed off with a hard broom, so as to 
clear away all loose mortar, and the pointing 
should be well pressed or ironed into the 
joints. Struck brickwork is undoubtedly far 
better and lasts longer than pointed work, 
though the latter is generally adopted on 
account of the improved appearance. The 
well “struck” joint, with its upper edge 
pressed by the trowel so as to form a weathered 
surface, protects the mortar from the weather, 
and as a sharp shadow is cast below the upper 
edge, it gives a neat and honest appearance to 
the brickwork. 

The straight-edge is also wanted for ascer- 
taining whether a surface is uniformly even, 
by simply laying it on the top, when the 
irregularities become apparent by the spaces 
detected underneath its lower edge. A more 
accurate determination of horizontality is 
acquired when a spirit level is employed in 
conjunction with the straight-edge as before 
described. 

The Beater is a sort of short rammer or 
punner for beating down and levelling con- 
crete. The base is.a block of wooda foot 
square and 4 in. thick, with 4 ft. or so of 
upright handle attached to it (Bg 38). Some- 
times the base is of plate iron, and the shaft 
raking. 


of Southern Italy,” with twelve etchings by 
himself, folio— 1873; “Life of Sir Anthony 
Panizzi,” with an etching and other illustra- 
tions by the author — 1880; Letters to Sir 
Anthony Panizzi, 1823 70,” Italian edition—188o ; 
Prosper Mérimée’s Letters, 1850-70, to Panizzi, 
Eaglish and Italian editions—1831 ; the catalogue 
of Michelangelo's works, designs, and MSS. in 
England for A. Gotti’s “Life of Michelangelo“ 
1875; “The Art of Michelangelo Buonarotti as 
Illustrated by tbe Various Collections in the 
British Museum "—1883; ‘Collectors’ Marks,” 
with imprints—1883; A Catalogue Raisonné of 
the Engraved Works of William Woollett, with a 
Portrait by the Author "—for the Fine Art Society 
—1r885 ; One Hundred Examples of Engravings 
by F. Bartol»zzi,” selected from rare examples in 

the British Museum, begun in 1885, folio—for the 

Autotvpe Company; “ Descriptive Catalogue of 

the Engraved Works of W. Faithorne — 1888; 

History of Engraving in England, Illustrated by 

100 Typical Examples Reproduced from Rare and 

Unique Prints in the British Museum,” folio—1893 ; 

„Handbook to the Department of the Prints and 

Drawings in the British Museum! — 1876; and “ Aa 

Easy Walk Through the British Museum ”—1891. 

He also wrote introductions, notes, and so on, for 
the late Dr. W. Frazer, of Dublin's, Collection of 

Mezzotint Engravings relating to Ireland or to 

Irish Artists, lent to the Irish Exhibition in 

London of 1888, as well as for numerous art 

publications and similar works, and read 

several papers to learned societies. He composed 

a set of popular lectures, illustrated with 

views, upon the hi-tory of the British Museum 

and its contents which he delivered from time to 

time in London and the provinces, at Eton College, 

Rugby School, and in the United States. When he 

was at Boston, eleven years agc, he gave one course 

of the free lectures upon religion, science, litera- 

ture, and the arts in the Lowell Institution. Mr. 

Fagan was the second son of the late Mr. George 

Fagan, H.B.M. Minister Resident and Consul- 

General to the Republic of Venezuela, and, in 1868, 

being then attached to the British Legation at 

Caracas, was appointed Secretary to the C mmis- 

sion for the settlement of British claims in Vene- 

zuela. Mr. Fagan was a J.P. for the County of 

Middlesex, and during many years was a member of 

the Committee of the Reform Club, where he occu- 

pied chambers before his marriage. He married 

Carolioe Frances, a daughter of the late Mr. Purves, 

of Melbourne, a lady who shared his artistic attain- 

ments, and who survives him. 

MR. WIMBLE.—We have also to announce the 
death, on the 12th inst., at his chambers, No. 74, 
Jermyn-street, Piccadilly, in his fifty-fourth year, of 
Mr. William Wimble, of No. 9, Queen Victoria-street, 
E.C. Mr. Wimble was electeda Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects in 1888. 
Amongst his more recent architectural works we 
may mention the London Salvage Corps Station in 
Shaftesbury-avenue, built fifteen years ago, and 
some large warehouses in St. George-in-the-East 
for Messrs. Goch & Cousens. As pb int architect 
with Mr. T. H. Smith, he made the plans and 
designs for the new Baltic Mercantile and Shipping 
Exchange on the sites of Jeſfrey's-square and 
of some houses in St. Mary Axe and Bury- 
street. The first stone of the new Bultic was 
laid in July, 1901; the estimated cost of the build- 
ings alone amounting to not less than 175,000/., and 
the site covering 18515 ft. superficial; the new 
offices take the place of the South Sea House in 
Threadneedle-street. Mr. Wimble and the late Mr. 
Goymour Cuthbert were joint architects of the 
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THE PRIZE ESSAY ON THE ERECTION OF “ THE 
KING EDWARD VII. SANATORIUM.” By Arthur 
Latham and A. William West. (Bailliere, Tindal, 
& Cox) 

THE METROPOLIS WATER ACT, 1002. With 
map. Bv Thomas Hennell. (E. & F.N. Spon) 

THE MODERN CARPENTER, JOINER, AND CABINET 
MAKER. Edited bv G. Lister Sutcliffe. Divisional- 
volume iii. (The Gresham Publishing Co.) 


on the face, either hollow or cambering, and if . 9 85 . of Juste 3 nE ie 
E, l ’ which stand opposite the Strand entrance into the 
the stone is unlevel, the bricks will become the OBITUARY. Courts of Justice. The building, erected by Messrs. 


same. It is fixed in mortar at one end of the 
banker, and is used in gauged work on which 
to rub bricks smooth to a true surface after they 
have been roughly shaped by the axe. Hence 
the expression “rubbers,” or soft rubbed bricks, 
used in building gauged arches (fig. 35). 

The Float Stone is asmooth piece of brick 
for rubbing and removing the marks of the 
axe on voussoirs, cylindrical backs, and 
spherical heads of niches, and other curved 
work, and made of a form to coincide with the 
surface whereon itis applied. Facings, how- 
ever, should not be rubbed with the float stone 
merely for the sake of appearance, as this 
removes the weathering skin of the brick ; 
they should be simply dusted clean with a soft 
brush, 

Moulds are required for forming the shapes 
of voussoirs for brick arches, and are generally 
made of sheet zinc cut to the desired profile. 
Wooden face-moulds are also used to gauge 
corbel or large string courses when they are 
being built, to ensure horizontal accuracy. See 
fig. 36. The face-mould can be guided by a 
lath fixed at the bottom, and may be set truly 
vertical by means of a line and plummet 
attached. Bed-moulds are employed for such 
special purposes as deep undercut mouldings, 
which occur in masonry rather than in brick- 
work. 

The Straight-edge is a long, narrow piece of 


MR. FAGAN.—We regret to announce the sudden 
death, through heart failure, on tbe Sth inst., at his 
residence in Florence, of Mr. Louis Alexander 
Fagan, aged fifty-eight years. Mr. Fagan entered 
the Prints and Drawings Department of the British 
Museum in 1869, and served as Assistant-Keeper 
under the late G. W. Reid and the present Keeper, 
Mr. Sidney Colvin. During that time he compiled 
the catalogues of the Collections of Foreign Prints, 
the Prints after Masters, and the Foreign En- 
gtavers, for ofticial purposes. Failing health com- 
pelled him to retire from the service eight years 
ago, and after a while he left his house in Port- 
land-place to take up his abode at Florence, whence 
he made occasional visits to England. Mr. Fagan 
devoted much of his leisure time to travelling 
abroad and visiting the chief art galleries, museums, 
and collections in our own country, on the Conti- 
nent, in America, and in the Colonies ; whilst at 
Melbourne he acted as expert adviser, by their 
request, to the trustees of the Victoria Museum in 
the disposition and arrangement of their collections. 
Mr. Fagan contributed some articles, amongst them 
being one upon Cockerell, to the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography,“ and in 1887 brought outa 
work in folio, entitled “The Reform Club: Its 
Founders and Architect,” to which he—for he was 
an accomplished draughtsman and etcher—supplied 
the illustrations. Amongst the other volumes 
which he edited and prepared for the press, we may 
mention “ The Works of Corregio at Parma,” repro- 
duced in photography by G. Thompson from P. 
Toschi’s engravings, for which he wrote the bio- 
graphical and descriptive text-folio- 1873; Souvenir 


Ashby & Horner, contractors, was designed for a 
restaurant and a legal business club, with consulta- 
tion and arbitration rooms, offices, &c. The front 
is constructed chiefly of Aspatria red sandstone. 
The granite is from Peterhead. It is illustrated in 
the Builder of January 27, 1883. 

MR. A. C. BREDEN.—We regret to announce the 
death of Mr. Albert C. Breden, A R.I.B A., who has 
been associated with Messrs. Ernest Runtz & Co., 
architects, Walbrook, E.C., for the last ten years. 
His death occurred on Monday, the 12th inst., at his 
residence at Bromley, Kent. 


— . — 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHURCH, LISCARD, CHESHIRE.—A new Presby- 
terian church was opened at Liscard on the 7th inst. 
The new building, which is centrally situated in 
Martin’s-lane, is constructed of Ruabon brick 
with Storeton stone dressings. It is lighted by 
electricity, and has seating accommodation for 450 
persons. The architect was Mr. W. G. Wi'liams, of 
Liverpool, and the contractor Mr. J. Bellis, of 
Liecard. The total cost is 3, 720l. 

CHURCH, DUNFERMLINE —The arrangements for 
the erection of a new Established Church at Bruce- 
field, Dunfermline, are now all but completed. Mr. 
P. Macgregor Chalmers, of Glasgow, is the archi- 
tect. The new church is to occupy the site of the 
present chapel. The church, when completed, will 
seat over 700, and is expected to cost some 5,000. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS AT BEDWELLTY.—At the 
monthly meeting of the Bedwellty School Board 
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recently the tender of Mr. A. Warn, builder, 
Abertysswg, was accepted for erecting a new school 
at Abertsswg, the contract price being 5,651} 153. Qd. 
The tender of Mr. D. John Vaughan for alterations 
and extensions at Earl-street School, Tredegar, was 
accepted at 1,233/. The architect for’ both build- 
ings is Mr. D. Morgan (Messrs. James & Morgan, 
Carditf). 

SCHOOL, RUDRY, GLAMORGANSHIRE —The new 
mixed school to accommodate 170 children was 
opened at Rudry recently. The school has ‘been 
erected at a cost of 1,6004 The architects were 
Messrs. Lawrence & Johnston, Newport, and the 
contractor was Mr. C. H. Reed, Newport. 

NEW PREMISES, KING WILLIAM-STREET, E.C.— 
The ground has been cleared for the rebuilding of 
premises on the site of No, 1, King William-street, 
E. C., at the corner of St. Swithin's-lane, for the 
Clerical, Medical, and General Life Assurance 
Society. The plans and designs bave been prepared 
by Messrs. Dunn & Watson. The contractors are 
Messrs. W. Johnson & Co., of Wandsworth. 

MIDLAND RAILWAY STATION, NOTTINGHAM.— 
The Midland Railway Company have nearly com- 
pleted the substructure for the enlargement of their 
station at Nottingham. The pairs of rails have 
been increased from four to ten in number, and 
three new main platforms, with a total length ex- 
ceeding 1,000 ft., will be constructed, making six 
platforms in all, the present ones being extended 
likewise. 

ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—A large school 
for girls is being erected at Brook Green, Hammer- 
smith, for the Governors of the St. Paul's Schools 
foundation. Mr. Gerald C. Horsley is the architect 
of the new buildings. His design for the central 
hall (interior view) was in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of last summer; it shows a large ellip- 
tical ceiling, richly decorated, and is illustrated in 
our number of May 31 last year. Messrs. Holloway 
Bros. are the general contractors for the building, 
the steelwork being by Messrs. Homan & Rodgers. 

NEW BUILDINGS, CHEAPSIDE.—The new build- 
ings at the corner (south-west) of Cheapside and St. 
Paul's Churchyard, opposite Paternoster-row, are 
nearly completed. They have been erected by 
Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham, after designs by 
Messrs. F. Chambers & Sons. 


BUILDING IN SUNDERLAND.—According to the 


annual report of Mr. F. G. Taylor, the Building Sur- 


veyor of the Sunderland Corporation, the Building 
Committee of that body had before it last year 349 
Of these 324 
were approved and twenty-three disapproved. The 
163 plans for new houses, &c., represented 793 
houses, of which 188 will be one story higb, 352 one 
and a half stories, and 253 two or more stories. 
Nineteen estate or street plans have been considered 
by the Committee, and of these fourteen were 
Among the new 
buildings agreed to were schools, churches, a lodg- 
ing-house, Jarge offices, a café, a social centre, relief 
offices, car-sheds, a mineral water factory, &c., and 


plans of buildings of all descriptions. 


approved and five disapproved. 


several hotels have been rebuilt or are rebuilding. 


EXTENSION: OF ABERDEEN PUBLIC LIBRARY.— 
Plans and specifications have now been approved 
for the building of the addition to Aberdeen Public 
The plans have been prepared by Messrs. 
Brown & Watt, architects, Aberdeen, the architects 
of the original building. All the available space on 
the ground floor of the extension westwards will be 
utilised for the reading-room accommodation, an 
area of 4.450 square ft. being provided for this pur- 
pose. The first floor of the new wing will contain 
changes 
effected on the present building 
with the view of increasing the floor space 
of the reference department, and, at the same 
providing better and more convenient 
accommodation for several of the officials con- 


Library. 


a reading room for ladies. Several 


are to be 


time, 


nected with the establishment. It is further pro- 


posed to find house accommodation for the care- 


taker at the Skene-street front of the new building. 


While the alterations and additions are in progress 


the opportunity will be taken of rearranging the 
heating and ventilation system of the establishment. 
In the new building itself a feature will be the 
principal entrance to the reading-room from Rose- 
mount Viaduct. It will be a wide entrance, with a 
semi-circular arch surmounted by a pediment. At 
the west corner, where Skene-street joins Rose- 
mount Viaduct, a tower of stone will be placed. 
The cost of the extension of the library buildings 
and the alterations is estimated at between 6,000/. 
and 7,000. 

ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—On the 
oth inst. an unofficial conference took place in the 
Townhouse, Aberdeen, between Lord Provost 
Walker, Professor Matthew Hay, Treasurer Wilkie, 
Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A RS. A., and the 
Townhouse officials with reference to some slight 
alterations that had been made on the plans of the 
proposed new front block of Aberdeen University. 
Matters will probably be adjusted prior to the plans 
@oming finally before the Town Council for 
sanction. 

COUNCIL OFFICES, BEDLINGTON, NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. — Tue suite of Council offices, which have 
been acquired at a total cost of 2,300/, and fitted 
out under the direction of Mr. C. Brown, A. M. I. C. E., 
were formally opened recently. The premises 
occupy a central position in the Front-street at 
Bedlington, and comprise rate collectors’, sur- 


re-elected President of the Société 
Français; M. Scellier de Gisors (architect) and M. 
Bartholdi (sculptor) are elected Vice-Presidents. 
M. Tony Robert-Fleury has been elected President 
of the Jury of Painting for the present year.——At 
the Hotel, in Rue Blanche, occupied by the French 
Society of Civil Engineers, a monument has been 
inaugurated to the memory of an eminent engineer, 
M. Henri Giffard. 
M. Massoule, and has been completed by M. Coutan. 
The monument, which is in white marble, consists 
of a bust of Giffard surrounded by scientific symbols 
recalling his principal works, placed on a stele beside 
which are two statues representing “Abundance” 
and Matter,” ——The Municipal Council of Paris 
has voted recently the enlargement of the port of La 
Villette and the prolongation of the Canal de POurcq. 
This is connected with the scheme for continuing the 
Canal du Nord between Arleux and the Oise, which 
will give about 80 kilometres of navigable canal 
connecting Paris with the oil region of the Pas de 
Calais, with Lisle, and with the ports of Dunkerque 
and Calais. 
72,000,000 fr.——M. Tavernier, architect, has been 
commissioned to rebuild the Hotel de Ville of 


veyors’, and overseers’ offices on the ground floor ; a 
Council hall and ante-room on the first floor; and 
caretakers’ rooms at the rear. 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—M. Bouguereau has been unanimously 
des Artistes 


It was commenced by the late 


The whole work will cost about 


Corbeil, at a cost of about 325.000 fr.—The 
sixth International Congress of Architects will be 
held at Madrid this year——M, Denys Puech 
has completed the model for a monumental 
statue to Mariette Bey, the celebrated Egyptian 
explorer and founder of the Boulacq Museum. 
The statue is to be erected at Boulacq on 
decorated 


a pedestal with bronze plaques 


with Egyptian columns and lions heads.——A 
committee bas been formed at Nice with the object 


of building a hospital there for English invalids. 


he death is announced, at the age of eighty- 
four, of M. Emile Bussicre, President of the Société 
des Architectes of the Centre of France. M Bussière 
He had filled the post of 
architect to the Department of Cher. Among his 
numerous works were the Petit Séminaire at 
Bourges, and the Hotels de Ville of Sancoin and 


was a pupil of Huyot. 


Gien. 
. ——-—ò aS 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. W. A. Gibson, formerly President of the 
American Elevator Co., has registered a company 
for the manufacture and sale of lifts in England, 
under the title of W. Augustus Gibson, Ltd.—— 
Messrs. Oliver & Dodgshun, architects, have re- 
moved from their former address at 14, Park- 
square, Leeds, to temporary offices in the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Bank Buildings, Basinghall- 
street, Leeds, until their permanent offices at 


18, Park-row are ready for occupation. 


THE GHETTO AT MODENA.—This week's Fewish 
and 
animated debate, the Municipal Council of Modena 
has unanimously decided on the demolition of the 
The Ghetto consists chiefly 
of two streets, Blasia and Coltellini, which are 
very old, and have been in existence from the time 
In a map of Modena by 
Boccabadati, dated 1684, the Jewish quarter is there 
described as ‘Recinto degli Ebrei’ (Enclosure of 
The or'gin of the Ghetto, which dates 
from 1638, is due to Duke Francesco, but already at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century Modena 
contained a large number of Jews, who were highly 
respected and were recognised as being necessary 
to the place, owing to their great business capacities 
and to the remarkable ingenuity which they dis- 
played in the promotion of industry and the arts.” 
What are the reasons 
for resolving on the demolition of the Ghetto we do 


Chronicle states that “after an important 
Ghetto in that town. 


of the Roman settlement. 


the Jews) 


So far the Fewish Chronicle. 


not learn. 
THE PARTHENON RESTORED.—The Athens corre- 


spondent of the Daily Chronicle has communicated 


the following to that journal :—“ The scaffolding, 


which has encumbered the Parthenon for the last 


four years, has at last been removed, and the 
magnificent temple, which was shaken so severely 
by the earthquake of 1894, has been restored to 
view without the hidzous, but necessary, accessories 
of the workmen. The cost of the work is estimated 
at over 200,000 drachmai, or about 5,000/. at the 
present rate of exchange, which has all been 
defrayed by the Greek Government, in spite of 
various offers of pecuniary aid from France and 
America. The Erechtheion is now in course of 
restoration, and it has been suggested that the 
British Museum might take this opportunity of 
giving back to Greece the missing caryatid, carried 
off by Lord Elgin, and replaced by a terra-cotta 
copy.” 

ROYAL AQUARIUM, WESTMINSTER.—The doors of 
the Royal Aquarium were finally closed on Satur- 
day last preparatory to the sale of the effects, 
which include the great organ (by Jones, of 
Fulham), scenery, George Cruikshank collection, 
&c. The freeholds and properties have been sold 


by the proprietors for 330,000}. to the trustees ef 


the Wesleyan Methodist community, who propose 
to erect a church house and a central hall on part 
s the site, which covers about 106,000 feet super- 

cial. 
Winter Garden Society was formed in 1875 with a 


The Royal Aquarium and Summer and 


capital of 200, oool., and many distinguished men 
joined the Council of Fellows—Sir Arthur Sullivan 
being the first musical director. The buildings. 
planned and designed by Mr. A. Bedborough, were 
opened by the late Duke of Edinburgh on January 


22, 1876. Messrs. Lucas were the genera 
contractors for nearly 90, oool. The Thames 
Ironworks Company constructed the roof, 


which was. glazed after Rendle's patent. Be- 
neath the main building, Messrs. Leete, Norman, 
& Edwards, engineers, built a reservoir and nine 
large brick tanks with invert and culvert arches for 
the supply of fresh and sea water through vulcanite 
pipes to the exhibition tanks. The structure is illus- 
trated in our columns of May 1, 1875 (general view, 
two-page woodcut), and January 22, 1876 (plan). 
The enterprise was imitated forthwith in many 
places, though not with universal success ; the pro- 
prietors of the Westminster Aquarium soon found it 
more profitable to depart from their first endeavours, 
and had recourse to music-hall entertainments of the 
“variety” and “sensational” description. At the 
Imperial Theatre, added subsequently, Phelps, as 
“ Wolsey,” made his last appearance on the stage, on 
March 1, 1878. The house was reconstructed two 
years ago for Mrs. Langtry, as lessee, who expended 
nearly 35,000}. on the improvements, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Frank T. Verity, who built a 
new roof, an entirely new auditorium, new stair- 
cases and foyer, and a new stage. We hear that 
Messrs. Gordon & Gunton will probably be 
appointed the architects of the new Wesleyan 
Church House. 

BRISTOL HOTEL, BURLINGTON-GARDENS.—We 
learn that the premises of this old hotel are about 
to be altered and adapted for occupation by the 
Ladies’ Army and Navy Club, recently established 
at Nos, 17-8, Dover-street, where, however, there is 
not sufficient room for the increasing number of 
members of the club. 

WILLING’S PRESS GUIDE.—The issue of this guide 
which we noticed in our last issue, is the thirtieth, 
not the thirteenth. 

THE ELECTRICAL STANDARDIZING INSTITUTION. 
—As a result of the recent scholarship examina- 
tions, the Board of Control of this Institution have 
made the following awards:—To W. H. C. 
Prideaux, of Shrewsbury School, a Faraday Scholar- 
ship, value eighty guineas, tenable for two years ; 
to Norman Spiers Smith, of Wellingborough School, 
an Exhibition, value thirty guineas, tenable for two 
years; to W. d’Arcy Madden, of Haileybury 
College, and to Frederick Smith, of Aldenham 
College, special prizes of ten guineas each. 

INTERNATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION CONGRESS.— 
The following are the heads of the programme of 
the Jnternational Fire Prevention Congress, to be 
held in London in July. The Congress will sit in 
general congress and also in sectional congress. 
There will be six sections, viz. :—(i.) Building Con- 
struction and Equipment ; (ii.) Electrical Safeguards 
and Protection from Lightning; (iii.) Legislation 
and Administration; (iv.) Fire Survey and Fire 
Brigade Patrols; (v.) Insurance and Fire Losses ; 
(vi.) Standards and Tests for Materials. Two 
days will be devoted to general meetings for 
the reading of papers, and one day to sectional 
meetings, each section working as a separate unit. 
The Congress will be held in the week commencing 
Monday, July 6, 1903. The Congress languages will 
be English, French,and German. Applications to 
present papers should be made to the Secretary of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee, 1, Waterloo- 
place, London, S.W., giving title, headings, abstract 
or summary, and particulars as to the nature of 
illustrations. 

ABERDEEN MASTER BUILDERS.—A meeting was 
held on the 8th inst. in the Imperial Hotel, Aber- 
deen, of a number of leading employers connected 
with the various building trades in Aberdeen to 
consider the position of the different bodies 
with reference to their own cohesion, and also 
with reference to the Local Federation and the 
Scottish Central Federation of Building Trades. 
It was the feeling of those present that it 
was greatly in the interest of the employers of 
labour in the building trades in Aberdeen that 
they should be in close relationship with each other, 
so as to be able to act in concert in all matters of 
interest. It was reported by Mr. John Morgan, 
Vice-President of the Scottish Central Federation, 
that the new constitution for Scottish Federation 
had been framed, which would permit of the local 
bodies being affiliated with that federation at a 
nominal expense. Keeping this in view, it was felt 
that such a connexion would be desirable. The 
general feeling of the meeting was that an effort 
should be made to get all employers to carry this 
out and secure cohesion amongst themselves. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADE 
EMPLOYERS,—The annual meeting of the Midland 
centre of the National Federation of Building Trade 
Employers of Great Britain and Ireland was held 
on the oth inst. at the Acorn Hotel, Birmingham, 
under the presidency of Mr. W. Sapcote (Birming- 
ham). There were present representatives from 
Birmingham, Nottingham, Leicester, Derby, Dudley, 
West Bromwich, Stourbridge, Nuneaton, Mansfeld, 
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Worcester, Walsall, Wolverbampton, Kidderminster, 
Hinckley, &c. Reference was made to the strike 
of plasterers at Marle Hall, Liandudno, bal 
the 
work was being carried out by a Birming- 
ham firm the rate of wages current in Birmingham 
should be paid instead of the standard rate paid in 
Mr. W. Smithers (Birmingham) said 
the plasterers employed on the work came from 
If the men had been 
taken ſrom Birmingham the rate of wages in the 
city would be paid. The anomaly was that trade 
union plasterers would work ſor local employers at 
the local rates, but demanded the Birmingham rate 
because the employers came from Birmingham. 
The Chairman said that if such a principle 
were adopted it would be a disastrous thing 
He would like to know 
whether the trade - unionists who fought for this 
principle would work for an employer from Birm- 
ingham on work in London, and only ask for or 
It entirely 
upset the much-cherished “ payment of the standard 
rate of wages for the district” which most public 
Several speakers took part io 
the discussion, and the opinion was expressed that 
the principle was one atfecting every employer in 
the building trade.— The Chairman, in proposing 
the election of Mr. C. H. Barnsley as President 
ſor the ensuing year, said tbat the Federation 
were fortunate in obtaining the services of 2 
gentleman so well known and honoured in the 
building trade to take upon himself the duties 
The motion was seconded by 
Mr. J. V. Porter and in supporting it County 
Alderman Bowen said that they were specially 
indebted to Mr. Barnsley for accepting the office, 
inasmuch as at very short notice Mr. J. Sharman 
Wood, of Worcester, had felt compelled to decline 
the position on account of advancing age. The pro- 
Mr. Barnsley, 
on taking the chair, said that he was certainly under 
a disadvantage, but they might rely upon him doing 
his best for the interests of the Federation and 


the. operatives demanded that, because 


Llandudno. 


Llandudno and the district. 


for the building trade. 


expect the Birmingham rate of wages. 


bodies insisted on. 


of the office. 


position was cordially accepted. 


the welfare of the building trade. Mr. James V. 


Porter (Derby) and Mr. H. Willoock (Wolver- 
hampton) were elected vice-presidents, County 
Alderman Bowen, J.P. (Birmingham), treasurer, 


Councillor F. G. Whittall (Birmingbam), and County 
Councillor Dallow (Blackheath) auditors. In the 
course of the day the representatives were enter- 


tained to luncheon by the Birmingham members of 


the executive. 
LONDON BRIDGE WIDENING.—The eastern foot- 


way on London Bridge was thrown open to the 


public on the 12th inst., and the bridge will soon be 
closed to pedestrians, who will cross and recross by 
means of the temporary footways. 
widening the structure has already been begun, and 
it will be completed within two years. 


— e — 


LEGAL. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT: 
QUESTION AS TO SAFETY OF SPLICED LADDERS. 


AT the Brompton County Court (London), Friday 
last week, betore Judge Stonor and a jury, Charles 
Stephens, a builder's general labourer, 31, Harro- 
way-road, Battersea, S.W., brought an action, 
under the Employers’ Liability Act, against Messrs. 
Wilkes Bros., builders and contractors, 164, Buck- 
ingham Palace-road, S.W., claiming maximum 
damages in respect of personal injuries, said to 
have been sustained owing to negligence on the 
part of the defendants or their servants. 

Mr. J. W. Moyses, counsel, appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. W. Colam, counsel, for the defen- 
dants. 

The plaintiff stated that he was engaged ty the 
defendants on October 6 last as a general labourer, 
Four days later he was working upon a ladder, 
which was spliced at the top of another. Suddenly 
the lower ladder broke, and he was precipitated 
some thirty feet to the ground. His injuries were 
so serious that he was at the present time quite 
unable to do any work at all. The ladders in 
question were spliced under the foreman's superin- 
tendence, he (plaintiff) having nothing whatever to 
do with the splicing. 

Mr. Colam was putting, in cross-examination, 
some questions with regard to the plaintiff's opinion 
as to the precise cause of tbe accident, but 

His Honour intimated that the learned counsel 
was wasting time by asking for the witness's 
opinion rather than questions of fact. 

Mr. Colam strongly resented, and thereupon 
handed back his brief to the solicitor instructing 
him, and the solicitor from this point conducted the 
case for the defence. 

George Henry Bruckland, who had been in the 
defendants’ employment, stated that the foreman, 
Betridge, and two of the other men spliced the 
ladders. After the accident one long ladder was 
used in place of the two which had been spliced. 

Mr. Christopher Richard Grithths, architect and 
surveyor, stated that on examining the ladders in 
question, he found that the one used at the top was 
much too heavy to be spliced to the lower one. 
The ladder which broke was weakened by having 
three holes close together in one side. 


The work of 


tiff’s injuries. 


was a reasonably sound one. 


one over the roofs of the adjoining premises. 
work in question. 


close to the wall. 


a proper way. 
as in the present case. 


were frequently nsed in the building trade. 


one very long one. 


been properly spliced together. 
Further medical evidence having been given, 


a heavy ladder being spliced above another. 
favour, and assessed the damages at 120/, 


allowed costs. 
— — 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


Window Blinds or Screens. 


baving, (or example, an antique architectural de- 
sign, by which means the entire appearance of a 
house may be altered. The invention consists, in 
combination, of a body of flexible semi-transparent 
material, a device, such as a representation of a 
painted or stained-glass window, occupying the 
central field thereof, and an opaque blank surface or 
border, impervious to light, surrounding the repre- 
sentation, in the manner of a stained-glass window. 


Tiles. 


This relates to the method of jointing bricks or tiles 
by filling in the small spaces left between such bricks 
or tiles with lead. The invention further relates 
to the manufacture of bricks or tiles with recesses 
and shoulders so formed as to leave dovetail-shaped 
spaces between such bricks or tiles. 
1,086 of 1902.—J. 
Lock Escutcheons or Keyhole Liners. 


This relates to the manufacture or production of 
escutcheons or keyhole liners from a ring or annular 
blank of metal, or from a circular, elliptical, or 
similar blank produced from sheet or wrought 
metal, and whose walls are subjected to lateral 
pressure, or operated upon by tools acting laterally 
to fashion the same to the desired form. 

1,599 of 1002.—C. H. THOMPSON and THE CRYSTAL- 
LINE CO, LTD.: Manufacture of Glass Tiles and 
Bending of Sheet Glass to Form Bullnoses, Mould- 
ings, Angles, Beadings, and the like. 

This relates to the manufacture of tiles, and con- 
sists in the employment of a mould, either plain or 
having a suitable pattern in relief or in intaglio ; 
glass in a sheet or pieces, or particles placed within 
the mould and reduced by heat to a plastic condi- 
tion, and a die in conjunction with the mould to 
impress the desired pattern thereon. 


564 of 1902.—F, R. PEARSON : Apparatus for Regu- 
lating Commuuication between Drains, Sewers, and 
such-like Conduits, 

This relates to a valve for preventing the return 

flow of liquid through drains, sewers. and other 

conduits by a casing at a low level furnished with a 

float and seating, the rise of the valve in the casing 

effecting the close of the valve aperture. 


particularly for Use in the Testing of Drains. 
This relates to a plug or stopper for drain, water, 


! rrr ᷣͤ v Lee 
* All these applications are in the stage in which 


made. 


Three medical men gave evidence as to the plain- 


For the defence, Mr. James Kirby, manager to the 
defendants, maintained that the ladder which broke 
The men were work- 
ing in an area, on all sides of which there were 
high walls, and it was safer to use two comparatively 
short ladders spliced together than to get a long 


In cross- examination, the witness admitted that 
after the accident one long ladder was used for the 
The only puszible explanation 
be could offer as tc the cause of the accident was 
that the lower end of the ladder wa? not sufficiently 


George Betridge, the foreman on the job, said 
that the ladders were spliced according to his 
orders, and he maintained that they were spliced in 
It was usual in the b. ildinꝑ trade 
to splice two ladders together when difficulty might 
be experienced in getting a long ladder on the job, 


Several workmen gave evidence to the effect that 
spliced Jadders, such as those used upon this job, 


Mr. William Alfred Harris, a builder and con- 
tractor, expressed the opinion that two properly- 
spliced ladders were “ten times more safe” than 


Joha William Winter, foreman to a firm of ladder 
makers at Paddington Green, stated that, having 
examined the ladders in question, he came to the 
conclusion that they were perfectly sound, and had 


The Judge said it was for the jury to say whether 
spliced ladders ought to have been used for the 
work in question, and whether the two ladders 
referred to were properly spliced. His Honour 
commented specially upon the evidence regarding 


The jury answered the questions in the plaintiff's 


His Honour gave judgment accordingly, and 


486 of 1902.—J. FORBES and H. Y. DICKINSON : 


This relates to window blinds or screens, and its 
object is to enable the window when illuminated 
from the inside by artificial light, or from the 
outside by natural light, to be transformed at will 
into an apparently stained-glass or painted window 


1,082 of 1902.—G. HINCHLIFF: Yointing Bricks or 


A. RICHARDS: Manufacture of 


1,604 of 1902.— T. W. EBDELL: Device for Plugging 
or Slopping-up Drain, Water, or Gas Pipes, more 


opposition to the grant of a Patent upon them can be 


or other pipes, sewers, or the like, characterised by 
a hollow or solid conical or tapered bodypiece of 
circular, oval, or other suitable shape in cross sec- 
tion, provided with a rubber or other elastic or 
suitably extensible ring, for encircling and riding up 
the inclined or stepped face of such bodypiece, and 
with or without a plug or other connexion and screw 
or other cap. 


1,720 of 1902.— A. & J. MAIN & Co., LTD. (J.A. 
Main): Lifting Gates or Barriers. 


This relates to a lifting gate constituted of a 
counterbalanced swing barrier pivoted on support- 
ing columns and having suspended from it a collap- 
sible screen formed by vertical bars to which are 
pivoted horizontal bars. 


1,797 of 1902.— R. H. SMITH: Mills, Presses, o 
Machines for the Production of Earthenware, Drain, 
and Similar Pipes. 


This relates to mills, presses, or machines for the 
production of earthenware and similar pipes, and 
conaists in the use of a horizontally, or approxi- 
mately horizontally working cutting knife or wire. 
automatically operated from the up and down 
moving table, and by weights. The invention 
further consists in the combination with a forming 
die and an up and down moving table, of inclined 
and straight surfaces carried by the table, and which 
are provided with hinged portions, and a hori- 
zontally working knife-carrying frame, working in 
conjunction with the said surfaces and with 
weights, and which is automatically moved by the 
said surfaces and weights. 


1,806 of 1902.—W. E. HEYs (F. B. GILBRETH): 
Concrete Mixers. 


This relates to an apparatus for mixing concrete, 
and consists in the combination of a plurality of 
bins for holding the solid constituents, and having 
their controlled outlets in contact with a rotary 
drum or travelling band, with a pump or water 
meaturer participating in the motion of the drum 
or band, and a device whereby the speed of the 
pump or water measurer can be varied. 


2,292 of 1902.—G. WILTON: Manufacture of Pitch 
Compounds or Substitutes. 


This relates to the manufacture of a pitch com- 
pound or substitute by mixing coal dust, bituminous 
coal dust, or bitumen with tar which has been 
distilled or not, or with tar oils. soft pitch, petroleum 
oils, or residues (the term “petroleum residue”’ in- 
cluding oil gas tar), and distilling the mixture or 


beating or digesting the same to the required 
extent. 


3,201 of 1902, —R. ZELLENKA : Construction of Fire- 
proof Floors and the like. 


This relates to a process for the manufacture of 
non-warping and firmly-adhering xylolithe covering 
for floors, the chief characteristic feature of which 
is that the floor to be covered with xylolithe is fur- 
nished with reticulated plates or gratings, fixed or 
not, by nailing upon the under floor or supporting 
portion, which is then entirely covered with an 
appropriate thickness of xylolithe. 


11,314 of 1002 — E. SCHWARZ: Fireproof or Non- 
Conducting Walls or Ceilings for Buildings. 

This relates to a fireproof and non-conducting wall 

and ceiling for buildings of all kinds, in which slabs 

provided with mortises and tenons and composed of 

iron girders placed in rows at a given distance 

apart and enveloped in cement concrete, are fitted 


into one another, forming either single walls or 
(when placed in juxtaposition at a certain distance 
apart) double walls and ceilings which are insu- 


lating, fire-resisting, and very strong, without being 
of great weight. 


22,944 of 1902.—F. W. KUHN: Concrete Ceilings. 


This relates to a process for making a concrete 
ceiling hung on the ceiling timbers by driving 
banging-irons or the like into the sides of the ceiling 
timbers at the same level, inserting metal rods or 
bands in the said hanging irons, and ramming acon- 
crete layer around the rods or bands, which layer is 
applied by means of a scaffold placed from above, 


so that the concrete layer is directly suspended on 
the timbers. 


23,841 of 1902.— J. E. BENNETT: Apparatus for 
Warming Rooms, Offices, Conservatorics, and the It ke, 
the same being also Applicable for Cooling Purpose >. 

This relates to a portable heating or cooling appa- 

ratus, and consists in constructing the same of 

corrugated metal sheets so secured together and to 
standards as to form in effect a hot or cold wrall 
with corrugated faces at each side. 


1,246 of 1902.—C. BAUER (C. Kester): Floor 
Coverings. 

This relates to a floor covering made by applyin 
linseed oil on a slab or table kaving a ore less 
undulating or waved upper surface, then sprin Kli 
sawdust, powdered cork, or similarly suitable 
material thereon, drying this layer, and repeating: 
the process until a block of sufficient thick nesa 
results, cutting the block into veneers and polish- 
ing the latter when quite dry, and applying pieces 


thereof either direct to the floor or on a suitable 
backing. 
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a hot-water riser or tube extending from floor to 
floor, and constituting a kot water main—a series } PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
of hot-water circulating systems—radiators com-. Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
municating with the said hot-water main at different | average ptices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
points in its length, and a steam heating pipe ex- Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
tending longitudinally through the said hot-water 5 be remembered by those who make use of this 
main tv heat the water, and cause it to circulate ae BRICKS, & 

through the series of radiators. Lig ds Nr: 


Hard Stocks .... z 14 © per 1,000 alongside, in river. 


1,616 of 1902.—H ROBINSON: Apparatus for 
Automatically varying the Direction of Flow and 
Point of Discharge of a Continuous Stream of 
Liquid. 

This relates to an apparatus consisting essentially 

œa rotatory member arranged between the source 

of supply of the liquid to be dealt with and con- 
duits for the discharge of tbe liquid at different 
points, which member is caused to rotate through 


the medium of mecbanism directly actuated by a — . — Rough Stocks and 

stream of the liquid, and by its rotation causes Grizzles........ 1 11 o ji i i 

passage of the liquid to each of the several MEETINGS Facing Stocks... 2 12 0 ” ” 75 

conduits in succession. i Shippers ......- <2 50 ” ; ’ 
Flettons ....... . 1 7 6 íi at railway depôt 

1,963 of 1902.—J. S. BRUCE : Door Fasteners, FRIDAY, JANUARY 16. Red Wire Cuts. 1 12 o 15 a ši 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 o 50 75 ři 


This relates to doors of the double or folding type, 
and consists of means for automatically securing 
and releasing one of the door members by the 
closing and opening movement of the other door 
member, comprising catch levers and engaging 
pieces. 

2411 of 10902 —L. WEAVER and LOCKERBIE & 

WILKINSON, LTD.: Rint Lock Case and Staple. 


Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 5 o 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffor ‘shire .. 4 5 
Do. Bullnose .... 4 II 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks. 4 8 o ï ” i 
GLAZED BRICKS. 
Best White and 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Mr. H. F. 
Donaldson on Cutting Angles of Tools for Metal Work, 
as Affecting Speed and Feed” 8 p.m 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).— 
The filth annual lecture to the Students wiil be given by 
ee W. C. Unwin on The Measurement of Water. 

p. m. 


0 


0 0 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 17. 


Junior Institution of Engineers —Visit at 3 p.m. to the] Ivory Glazed 
This relates to rim lock or staples, which are | New Flectricity Works of. the Metropolitan Borough of | Stretchers 13 0 0 ʻi “a i 
formed of an inferior metal, and consists in the Shoreditch, Whiston-street, Haggerston. Headers .. 12 0 0 ” 75 7 
combination of a recessed face and à panel of Quoins, Bullnose, 
repoussé or other ornamental work fixed into such MONDAY, JANUARY 19. 5 eee 5 5 4 ” 75 95 
recess. It further relates to the mode of and means Royal Institute o British Architects.—1. Election of Double Headers.. 16 0 o $ k 


for securing the panels in the recesses. candidates for membership. 2. To read deed of award o- One Side and two 


10414 Of 1902.—F, H. BURGART and J. PENN: prizes and studentships for 1902-3, in accordance with By- Ends. . .: 19 0 0 57 s 
Safat 5 J law 65. 3. Professor H. E. Armstrong, F.R.S., on Two Sides and if 
* , “ Science Workshops for Schools and Colleges. 8 p.m. one End 20 0 O ” ” ” 


London Institution.—Mry. Hillaire Belloc on“ The City Splays, Chamfered, 
of Paris,” illustrated. s p.m. Squints ....... 20 O 0 ” ” 57 
Liverpool Architectural Society ( Incorporated).— | Best Dipped Salt 
Discussion, to be opened by Mr. W. Goldstraw, on The Glazed Stretch- 


The purpose of this invention is to provide a novel 
form of safety appliance for elevators and hoisting 
appliances adapted to travel in a well or between 


vertical guides, the object being to arrest the de. R ; 5 ; d Head 8 , 
scent of the car, platform, or the like, in the event of evised Corporation Building By-laws. 6 p.m. Gains, Bullnose, = e ý 
the hoisting rope breaking or slipping from the and Flats...... 14 0 o m * P 
pulley, or other cause tending to permit the car or TURSDAY i JANUARY (0? Double Stretchers 15 © 0 ” 75 Š 

Double Headers.. 14 0 o n 7 i 


platform, under usual conditions, to descend rapidly] Society of Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr. G. F. | One Side and two 


and at a dangerous speed. In accordance with this 31 Pai 4 Principles which Should Guide All] ~ Ends 1 8 8 , 
invention a dog or arrester is pivotally and slidably | PP ied Art.” 8 p.m. Two Sides and : ! 
mounted, and is normally held out of action by the 1 a 1 RERA 8 55 „ aor g vat.” one End ...... 15 0 oO i 1 e 
lifting force exerted for holding the car or platform | 8.30 p.m. Pee g Splays Chamfered, 

in suspension, the dog or arrester being acte ] Glasgow Architectural Association.—Mr. J. D. Mills | S Saway 5 lic e ” n n 
upon by two springs of novel arrangement for | on Architecture in North Staffordshire.” 8 p.m. Whit 25 Brive : A 

throwing it into operative position for arresting the Institution of Civil Engineers. — Discussion on Mr. | Sait Glaz 1 E N SER 
descent of the car under abnormal conditions, and | H. F. Joel's paper on “Electric Automobiles. 8 p.m. | Thames and Pit Sand... . . 7 O per yard, ei 


Thames Ballast „ 6 „ „ „ „ 660 eeeeen 0 9 97 
Best Portland Cement... .. 30 o per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 21 0 j 1 


producing a slack for severance of the hoisting- rope. 

21.141 of 1992.—J. W. MOSELEY and T. P. 
MACNAB: Mall Framing for Portable or Per- 
manent Buildings. 

This relates to a skeleton framing (applicable to 

either inside or outside walls) of metal and wood, 

with bent metal staple-tie bolts of special design, 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21. 


Societ Arts.—Mr. A. Sonnenschein on The Metric 8 ; 
Sytem" 26 1 f 3 ora Norz.— The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
À PUES Porem and C ae of Works’ Institution.— charge for sacks. 

nnual meeting of the members. 8 p.m. Grey Stone Lime ..-.....- . ros. 6d. per yard, delivered. 

Edinburgh Architectural A ssociation.—Mr. J. A. id i in sacks 273. 6d. 199 ; : 
Gotch on The Homes of Queen Elizabeth's Courtiers,” Stourbridge Pirseiay ia ö 


i i limelight views. 8 p.m. 
C 5 for securing Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ Visit to the STONE. 
P í £ 4 A Works of Messrs. Yarrow & Co., Poplar. 2.30 p.m. sd 
22,544 of 1902.— H. E. RATHBUN and W. H. LONER- sada pene 
3 : Sk Balances. THURSDAY, JANUARY 22. oe in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. dep6t 
a 5 5 .... I 7 97 97 
This relates to a sash balance comprising a shaft. Royal Institution.—Dr. A. J. Evans on ‘‘ Pre- Pbœni. Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 75 ” 
a gear rotatable thereon, and consisting of two | cian Writing in Crete, and its Bearings on the History of oer hin in blocks. z 35 ” ” 
39 7 97 9) 


the Alphabet. — II. 5 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engincers.—Discussion on the 
Metric System, to be opened by Mr. Alex. Siemens, Past 
President, in favour of the Metric System, and by Sir 
Frederick Bramwell, Bart., F. R. S., in favour of the 
British System. 8 p.m. 


Brown Portland in blocks 2 ” ” 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 n ” 


aheet-meta! sections forming a gear case, each of 2 
4 

Red Corsehill P 2 5 ” 55 
0 
4 


said sections having a peripheral wall furnished 
with hollow teeth—the teeth of one section fitting 
within the teeth of the other section—a spring 
located between the sections and connected with 
the shaft and with one of the sections. 


22,557 of 1902.—H. E. RATHBUN and W. H. Scappled random blocks 2 10 70 77 
LONERGAN : Sash Balances. Architectural Association. Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth 6 in. sawn two sides land- 


This relates to a geared sash balance, comprising | on , The Attitude of the Young Architect towards the ings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super.) .. 3 per foot super, , 


a casing, a gear frame mounted for movement | Crafts.” 7.20 p.m. 4 per. : 

therein a soning aacuated gear rotatably mounted Birmingham Architectu ral Association.—Mr., A. T. j a ee aa nee 2 6 

in the frame, means for retracting the gear frame to Folding The Application of Electric Light to 3 in. Sawn two sides * " 
carry the gear out of the operative position, and slabs (random sizes).. 0 11$ 15 ” 


means for locking the gear from rotation when in s in. to a} in. Sawn one 
side slabs (random 


Closeburn Red Freestone 2 s ” 
Red Mansfield ” 2 #9 ” 


York Stone—Robin Hood Quality. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 23. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 324. 


the retracted position. The Craft School (137. Globe-road, Bethnal Green, E.) ices) ai 7 
= r 1 ; —Mr. E. Cooke on The Elements of Design,” illus- : „ ene ’ 
22.806 of 1902.—E. BUSCHER: Device for Opening | trated by the work of the Craft School. 8.30 p.m. 14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto o 6 70 n 


Best Hart YORK— 
Scappled random blocks 3 o per ft. cube i$ 
6 in. sawn two sides, 

landings to size;(under 

40 ft. sup.) 2 8 per ft. super. es 
6 in. Rubbed two sides 


and Closing Fanlights. 


This relates to a device for opening and closing 
fanlights, comprising in its construction a vertically 
movable slide guided on the side of the fanlight 
frame, a spring connecting the said slide with the | SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


— — 


fanlight, a hand rod hinged to the said slide, a ao a 5 n * 
locking device fixed partly to the said rod and partly ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. sabe ee 5 


2 in. selt-faced random 

aSo senseo 8 i j 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depôt. 


sides landings 2 7 perft. super. 
deld. rly. depôt. 


to the fanlight frame, and an inclined frame fixed to 

the fanlight. 

22,949 of 1902.—J. S. STOKES : Metallic Claw Clamp 
or Staple Strips. 


January 7.—By Howe t, Son, & Bonnin. 
South Kensington.—26, Emperor's Gate, f., e. r. 
14O ul. i 42,050 n 2 i 


January 3.— By Harps & BraDLy. 


This relates to a staple strip comprising a plu- ; 
rality of connected staples, each consisting of a Deptford.—216, Grove-st., f., er. SOL, Sakai wews 245 97 oy » 3 in. do. 1 a} ” ” 
head and two prongs, a prong of one staple being C Weed, o 115 TA — 485 i 
1 at its point only to the head of an adjacent 36, Brodrick-rd., f., y. r. gol... eR es 800 3 8 ° 
By J. J. Hitt & WEAVER. eae sce 
23,132 of 1902.— B. TURNER: Bolts for Doors. j 20X 10 best blue Bangor.. 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 
r E Battersea.—Winstanley-rd., The Clarence Tavern, 20 8 12 13 17 6 
This relates to panic bolts, consisting of two half freehold rental of 84l., reversion in 31] yrs. 3,0C0 | 20 K 10 best seconds 12 15 0 n 
bolts capable of moving in opposite directions and | Stamford Hill.—4r, Plevna-rd., u. t. 714 yrs., g.r. 40 K 12 ‘ „ 13 10 0 se 7 
zactuated through a lever from a transverse rod, and 5“. 108., w. r. 364. 86U9—F u.. 200 | 16x 8 best „ 700 y ò 
20 X 10 best blue Portma- 


Sonsists in the employment of a link connected to Contractions used in these lists.— F. g. r. for freehold 


he arm of said lever, which projects into the bolt | ground-rent; l. g r. for leasehold ground-rent; i. g. r. for ene 5 n i 
ase, the opposite end of such link being connected deer ne 8 g. r. for 700 r. for rent ; 163 8 ben A A 9 n 
to a double-armed lever, the arms of which respec- |f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold ; p. for BORIS fei ee i wae 98 
tively engage one of the inner ends of the two half possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 88 ading Breen... 10 as ” 50 
bolts. rental; d. . for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental; BIS 5 73 111 5 ” n 
84 of J.A. DONNELLY Hot-water Healing | years; la for lane; st. for st for per annum; yrs. for | 16x 8 „% „% 876 „„ 
21 ot 1902.—. h ot-water eatin ears; la. for lane; st. tor street; rd. for road; s or 
hep = € ae pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for 5 ; e 10 permanent green 1010 O n ” 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard ; gr. for aN 3 de 8 = 8 n» n 
0 17 


This relates to a hot-water heating system for ] grove; b. h. for beer- house; p. h. for public-house ; o. for 


9 97 
Peruildings having more than one floor, consisting of | offices ; s. for shops. | 1). r a~ — — [See also pase 77. 
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[ee eine 


COMPETITIONS, 


(Per seme Contracte, de., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Work. 


Designs for Universi 


. Cape of Good Hope... 
*Laying-out Piece of 


nd for Recreation Ground 


2 600 


Nature of Work or Materiala, 


Additions to Workhouse... 


% %%% %% %%% „%% „ OOS DOO EEE SOS 


Sewage Outfall Works......... CCC 
Bridge %%, eeee e e SCHEFOF OED CHE HHE 
Public Conveniences, “Trooper-lane... ee 


Business Premises, Sec., Spencer- road. 
‘Additions to School, Medomsley, Durham 
Additions, Hawkshead, Bolton-le-Sands : 
House, Horton Bank Top. Bradford 2 
*Abutments, &c. Shrewsbury Station. . 
Sewerage Works, near Wakeflelldſdſdſdſiſiſ 4 e 
Otfices, Warehouse, &c., Attercliffe, Shetfeld ............... 
Manse, Curragh Camp, Co. Klldare. cecsceser ees ess 
Chapel. & ,, Donington, LIinc 2 —L— ees va 
Two Houses, Shop, &c., Stanley, Durham 
Causewaylng Carlton- street —u—gu—— 
Residence, Harlyn Bay, Cornwall — uu... 
“supply of Cockle-shells for Parks, S.. ae 
Retort House, New Wortley........ VV mee 
Church and Schools, Monkwearmouth, Sunderland... 
Club Buildings, Langley Park, Durham Kasten sea A 
Restoration, St. Mary's Church, Burgh, Norfolk 
Steel Tram Rallss 2 . 
Granite Koad Metal, „„ 
Schoof. Broughton n.. ETE 
Lighting Works... 
Alterations, &e., to Workrouse Infirmary 
Steam Laundry, Mountain Ash, Glam.. e 
Alterations to Schools. Onllwyn, near Neath .. 8 
Boundary Wall, &e., Seven Sisters School, nr. "Neath ... 
Five Houses, Manor. Royd Estate, Halifax e 
Sewerage Work, Atrdworth (Contract 2) Sewers Ce. sk 


OOOOH HOE FORO EHENESE 


Con ete ogocaoooso 


%% OOE T R RP D m . 


269292 %%% „ ——e „„ 
%%% %%% %%% 


6 eee, 


Minworth (Contract 1).. e 
Extension, King’s Arms Hotel, Caerphilly . Cidade siosan 
Stable. &c., Hill End Ayslum, St. Albans.. e 
*Sewers and Road Making Works... Serrasis vee 
*Execution of Works and eee ae of f Materiais . siriat ices 


Cast Iron Pipes oan % HOOERE POO ETI 
Making- up Streets —— OOo OH OOE HET EOD OSH ERS ET OHO HED DER ORE EOH EOE EH 


Sewers . van 9 
Revising ‘Steam ‘Arrangements, Western Hospital... ry sacks 
Construction of Timber Jetty .. eee eee 
*“Making-up and Paving Queensmilil-road . na wed esse ge 
*Making-up Woodtield romi.. eee 
Supply and Erection of W rought Iron Fencing .. ese 

Refuse Destructor... ....ccceccseeees T e e wide 

PIS (ROVU ,,, ken anentuteseseteresaevebe siai 


Altcrations to Oak House, Broadway 


*"SUpply of Map resse 1 de ge eb ebe 
®Erection of TWO Shops s sees C 
Mu kli- up of Compton- road.. e e 8 8 85 
*Construction of Roads an! Sewers EAE I senitescaune 


Coast Guard Bulldings, Isle of t Wight | ee 
School House. e 

Works of Roi d W idening .. 

*Laving Stoneware Ducts for Southern ‘Tramways 
Additions to Stores, Quarry-road 
Council Otfices, Fire Station... ET, 
Six Cottages, Dunmow, Essex 8 ebe 
Hotel, Curllse .. 3 922 
Twelve Houses, Church- street, Ashton- under. Lyne. . 
House, St. Cross, Winchester. oe e 
Two 8 Mi 1 9 stre 8 Haworth, Yorks 


696366665 


22292929 2ũ9·•oͤew „„ „„ „„ „ „ „ „ „ „„ „ „„ 


Nature of Appointment. 


Architectural Assl-tant . 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in thie Number. 


The Director of Works........ 


COMPETITIONS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Agnt.-Gen. for Cape of Good Hope :4002., 200l., 1000. l... . 


Winchester Corporatlon . 


Premiums. 


66 %%% COs FORTE EHH OE COE VED OHH TERETE 


75d. and 250. %% % % %%% „%%% „% „%%% %%% EHF COT SEH „%%% „ 4 4 „4 ODS 6 06%/ % „% „%%% „%% OSH HED „„. 


CONTRACTS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Lanchester Guardlans . 
Wealdstone C. D. CC.... 
Cowen (I. W.) U. D. C. T 
Halifax Corporation .. 8 8 
Londonderry Co- op. Society . 


L. & N.W.and G.W. Joint Rallways 
Altofta U.D.C.. 
Messrs. P. T. Turner * Co., “Ltd... 


Castleford U. D.C. . 
Mr. C. G. Lamb. . 
London County Council 
Leeds Corporation ...... 


POO OOH COO OOO aeHees 


——y—V— ꝰV 


Bradford Corporation . 
Birmingham Corporation . 


—WG＋—＋⸗dů!u „ 


.. J. W. Webster. Engineer, High- -street, Cowes.. 18 taeseoeek 
. J. Lord, Civil Bngineer, Town Hall, Halifax ........... 


.| J. H. Cox, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford 
; City Surveyors, Birmingham . 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 


Newcombe & Co., Architects, 89, Pilgrim-street, Newcastle ............ 
N. Lailey, Civil Engineer, 6, The Sanctuary, Westminster, S. W. ‘ 


POR oH aOR COE HOE FOR EGe 


The Secretary, 59, Strand-road, Londonderry 8 
G. T. Wilson, Architect, 22, Durham- road, Blackhill e 
J. Parkinson, Architect, 67, Church-street, Lancaster 
A. Sharp, Architect Market-street, Bradford 

Jolnt Engineer, Shrewsbury Station.. e wears 
F. Massie, Civil Engineer, Tetley House, ‘Waketleld . 
A. Fawcett, Civil Engineer, King-street, Wakelleld ..... F 
8. H. Bolton. Civil Engineer, 2, Hume-street, Dublin ........ e 
L. Harvey, Market- place, Spalding e e 
J. Calvert, High-street, Stanley ....... 
W. Green, Surveyor, Carlton-street, Castleford . FC 
E. Wise, Architect, Launceston . F 
Park's Department, 11, Regent-street, S. W.. . . . .. 64656 e 
R. M. Townley, Gas Offices, Leeds . 
J. Potts & Sou. Architects, 57, John-street, Sunderland. andes 
F. H. Livesay, Architect. Bishop Auckland .. e 
J. B. Pearce, Architect, 15, Upper King-street, “Norwich . 


COOH ORE ORE EOE „„ 


DEO HOEr eH ro oeenHEeroouoe 


22 % %%% Ode CHE EOE OHH EEE SEH OOH 


eres conver 


ETTET 2 


Edinburgh School Board. . . Carfrae, Architect, 3, Queen-street, Edinburgh ee e 
Burnham-on-Crouch U. D.C. E. Dilliway, Council Offices, Burnham-on- Crouch 
Downpatrick Guardians ............... R. L. Morrow, Union Offices, Downpatrick ............ccccccescesceccorceees 

—ͤ— b Morgan & Elford, Architects, Mountain Ash. n nevada a veedecsoees 
Dylais (Wales) School Board .. . .. J. C. Rees, Architect, St. Thomas’ Chambers, Neatn .... 

do. do. 

5 R. Horsfall & Son, Architects, 224, Commerclal- street, Halifax ...... 

Castle Bromwich R. D. G Willcox & Raikes, Civil ee 63, Temple-row, Birmingham ... 
do. 0. 

Messrs. Griffiths Bros. Ltd. Landsdowne & Griggs, Architects, Newport, Mon 
Visiting Committee... .. G. T. Hine. Architect, 35, Parllament-street, S. W ..ccccccecessceces ens 
Hornsey U. D. CC.. . e Council's Engineer, Suuthwoud-lane, Hlighgate . e 
Wandsworth Borough Council ...... Council House, Wandsworth, S. W . e 
Hastings Corporation ........... . . P. H. Palmer, ‘Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings.. E E 
West Ham Council.. „ Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, N neat creep sas 
Ardenshaw (Lanes) U. D.C... . J. P. Wilkinson, Civil Engineer, St. Mary's Gate, Manchester 
Metropolitan Ayslums Board... Oc of the Board, Embankment, E.C... i 
Chelsea Borough Council. . Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, King’ s-road, S.W... TETS 
Fulham Borough Council ............ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, S W. ATSE 
Ealing Town Council Borough Engineer, Town H: all, Ealing, S.W. eee 


Croydon Borough Council UY 


Smethwick Corporation ........ 8 
Glasgow Corporation ceseeeces 
Bexley Heath C. D. C. cates 
Ordnance “urvey ......... S 
Tottenham b. b. C... . 8 


— —I 


Walsall School Board 00.6. 
Middlesex County Council. 
London County Council . 


Bulwell (Notts) Co-op. Soc., ce 


| Camborne (Cornwall) C. D. C. 


Ar. W. pp 


59699565 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon .. bes 
C. J. F. Allen, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Smethwick.. rere 
J. M. Gale, Engineer, 45, Jonn-street, Glasgow. 
W. T. Hawse, surveyor, Public Hall, Bexley Heath, ‘Kent... 
Ordnance survey Vilice, Southampton. | 
Messrs. F. and W. Stocker, Architects, 90 and 91, “Queen-street, E. C. 
Council's Engineer, 712, High- road, Tottenham 
Messrs. F. and W. Stocker, Architects, 90 and 91, „ E C. 
Superintending Engineer, Portsmouth Dockyard, VV 
Bailey, McConnal, Architects, Bridge-street, Walsall o 
County Engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster soe 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8. . —— —ͤVUI U FF 
. W. Betts, Architect, Bank Konia Old Basford 

. Hill, Architect, Redruth ............ 
Has! er & Ciapham, Dunmow.. 
Oliver & Dodgshun, Architects, ‘Carlise .. l 
T. George & Son. Architects, Oid Square, Ashton- under-Lyne ... 
Colson, Farrow, & Nisbet, Architects, 45, ee Stree Winchester 
A. Booth, South View, Haworth .. e 
Boreham & Morion, Architects, Sunderland CFC 


—U——APR—UU ᷣũõ A -ÄI 333333352! 


— —ꝶ“⅛“w- e „64 


OOP e — 0 „„ 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


| 
Se 


Application 


By whom Required. 


Woolwlch Borough Council 


Competition, iv. 


Salary. 


SF OHMOH EHO ROE 44 GOH FT OTE HORROR OOH ETE FOR ORE OEE > Oe see dee Ee ROOe ner saeeee 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. £ Xx. 


Designs to 
be delive 


Jan. 31 
Feb. 10 


Tenders to 


be delivered 


da. 
Jan. 
do. 


31 


tw be in 


Public Appowmtments, xvii. 


| 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


TILES. 


s. d. 


Best t plain red roofing tiles. 42 
ip and valley tiles.... 3 
Best Broseley tiles ........50 
‘Do. Ornamental Tiles .... 
Hip and valley tiles.. 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 
Do. ornamental Do. ....60 
Hi tiles „ 2 %% % % % % oe y 
Valley tiles 
Best Red r Mottled Staf. 
ſords nie Do. (Peakes) 51 
Do. Ornamental Do.. 54 
Hip tiles 4 
5 ley tiles 
Rosemary 
plain tiles 
Do. Ornamental Do. 
Hip tiles wae 
Valley tiles. 3 8 


WOOD. 


per doz. 


25 
o per doz, 


Buritpinc Woop.—VELLOw. 


Deals: best 3 in. by rrin. and 4 in. 
by gin. and 11 in 


(EEKE SEEE] 


Deals: best 3 by 9. : 
Battens : best 24 in. by 7 in. and 8 in., 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in 0 


Battens : best 2} by 6 and 3 by 6. 


Deals: seconds. 
Battens: seconds 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. 
2 in. by 44 in. and ain. by. in 
Foreign Sawn ds— 
rin. and 11 in. by 7 inn 


Sa %%% „„ „ %% „„ „ö „% 


4 in 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig 


© per 1,000, at rly. depdt. 


99 


At per standard. 
£ s. d. £ . d. 
15 ro 0 16 10 o 
14 10 O 15 10 0 
11 10 0 1210 0 
o 10 o less than 


7 in. and 8 in. 
1 o oless thanbest 


O 10 On „ „ 
oo 910 o 
10 o 9 10 o 


o 10 o more than 
battens. 


1 o 0 39 
At per load of 50 ft. 


or Memel (average specification 410 o 5 0 0 
Second . 45 O 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to roin.).... 3 12 6 315 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 3 in.) . 3 ß 0 310 0 
Swedish balk s; 2 13 O 3 0 0 

Pitch · pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 5 0 315 © 
Joiners’ Woop. At per standard. 

White Sea: First yellow deals, 
3 in. by 11 in 9 ⁊ę6Q:b 23 0 0 84 0 0 
in. by o in ä . . . 28 O O 22 10 O 
attens, 23 in. and 3i in. “by 7 fn. 117 o o 18 10 0 
Second yellowdeals,3in. by 11 in. 18 10 0 20 0 o 
= 3 in. by gin. 17 10 O 19 0 O 

Battens 25 in. and à in. by 7 in. 13 10 O 14 10 O 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

and i ene bese akan 15 10 o 16 10 0 

Battens, 24 in. and z in. by 7 in. 11 10 O 1210 0 

Petersburg: first yellow deals, 3 in. 

BF T . q 21 O O 22 10 0 
Do. 3 in. by in .... 18 0 O 19 10 0 
Batten. ̃ . . . 1310 O 15 o o 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

11 inn „ 16 00 17 0 o 
Do. 3 in. by 9 ia. scenene Keser . 1410 0 16 00 
Batte nns 1110 0 1210 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

IIc cases . 13 10 0 14 0 0 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in . .. 13.0 0 14 00 

Batten . ꝗ ⁊ꝛ ẽ ð 10 0 O 11 00 0 

White Sea and Petersburg: — 

First white deals, 3 ia. by 11 in. 14 10 O 13 10 0 

» 3 in. by 9 in. 13 10 O 1430 0 

Battens e . IF 0 O 12 0 0 

Second white deals 3 ia. byrrin. 13 10 O 14 10 0 

1 3 „ Z in. by in. 12 10 O 1310 0 

i ii „  Dattens...... 9 10 0 10 10 O 

Pitch-pine: deals 16 0 0 18 0 o 

Under 2 in. thick extra 0 10 0 10 0 
Yelow Pine First, regular sizes. 33 o o upwards. 

Odd ment q. 22 O 0 24 O 0 

Seconds, regular sizes 24 10 O 26 10 o 
Yellow Pine Oddments ....... 20 0 O 22 0 0 
Kauri Pine —Planks, per ft. cube.. o 3 6 o 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

Large, per ft. cude 0 2 6 o 3 6 

Small ae % o 2 3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube o 5 o o 5 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

inn .. 0 0 7 o o 8 
2 in. do. i do. gore 0 0 61 - 2 2 

Dry Mahogany— 

Honduras, Tabasco, per ft. súp: 

Sinnen 22. 009 o Oo 11 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 

Inn ...... 0OI6 o 2 o 

Dry Walnut, . per ft. sup. 

inen enews eer o o 10 o 1 0 

Teak, per load . . . 1610 0 2000 
American . Planks— 
Per ft. cubbUuu .....> O 40 - . œ 
Prepared Flooring = Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
Shot 0 13 6 0 17 6 

d in. by 7 in. yellow, pianed and 
Menn!!! 0 14 o o 18 o 

a} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
Matched 0 16 o I 1 6 

1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
Sher eee w we ele eee 0 11 6 0 13 6 

ain. by 7 in. white, pianed and 
matched w- o 12 0 0 14 Oo 

41 in. by 7 in. white: planed and 
matched 65.04 seesaw ee 0 14 6 o 16 6 

2 in. by 7 inch yellow matched and 
beaded or V-jointed boards orr o 013 6 

1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 014 0 018 o 

2 in. by 7 in. white do. do. 0100 011 6 

g in. by 7 in. do. do. do. om 6 o 13 6 


6-in. at 6d. to 9d. Per square less than 7-in. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


In London, or delivered. 
Railway Vans, per ton. and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 


sd 4 s. 

Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary sections 6 5 o 7 5 

Compound Girders 8 2 6 9 5 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 

nary SECTIONS .....cececceceeese 7 I7 6 8 17 

Flitch Plates 8 5 o 8 15 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 

including ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 8 5 


METALS. 


Per ton, in London 


0 
o 
6 
o 
6 


Iron— 4 8. d. 3. . 
Common Bare. e 715 O 5 o. 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 

merchant quality ........... 8 5 o 8 15 o 
Staffordshire Marked Bars 10 10 0 — o 
Mild Steel Bars 0 0 o 9 10 O 
Hoop Iron, basis price. e 0 5 o 9 10 o 

1 . 16 o : 
upwards, accordin 8 auge. 

. Biack.— s ahs * 
Ordinary sizes to 20g 10 O O . 

90 rT) 55 „45565 „ IE O O * 

to 2 g- 662 „„ „6 „ 6 12 10 0 = = hd 

Sheet Irop, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 

nary quality— 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 90 g...sseccececeeeee I2 I5 O > - 
15 1” 55 13 500 * = 
11 14 0 ° 
eae bron, Galvanised, flat, best > 
uality :— 
Ordinary assets coe. sesdeseses 16 0 0 >œ . 
i5 1 22 . E. 16 100 
ali uaa 18 0 o ° 
Galvanised Corrugat Sheets :— 
inary sizes, 6 ft. to 8ft. 20g. 1215 0 
r os 22 g. and 24g. 13 50 - 
8 es... 14 § O >œ 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, ft. by 2 ft. 
pe 05 by 20 g. 
and thicker . 12 0 O e ° 
75 „% 22 f, and 3446. 13 0 0 - - 
2 E. 625 „6 0 14 3 0 e * 
Cut nails, 3 in. MOO IN. cdec cocees 9 5 o 913 o 


(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


Per ton, in London. 
4 


LEAD, &c. 
s. d. 

Leav—Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 13 10 O 

Pipe in coils ......... ..s...... I4 O O 

„ ........ 16 10 O 

Compo Pipe. „ 6 6 6% %% „eL“ „%%% 16 10 0 
Zidc Sheet 

Vieille Montagne .. ton 25 O O 

Silesian 6 % % O eee „„ „eee 24 15 0 
COPPER— 

Strong Sheet .......... perlb. o o 10 

Thin . o O 11 

Copper nails 5 oO 011 
BRASS 

Strong Sheet „ © o 9 

Thin 98 ecaoveseeeeese 99 o 0 10 
TIN — English Ingots 2 2 „ „60 97 0 1 at 
So_tveR—Plumbers’ ....6. 5 o o 61 

Tinmen iss „ o o 8 

Blowpipde i o o 9g 


8. 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


15 oz. thirdss 
p» POUTENE ss ae I 
at oz. thirds o 8 81 
fe Münk i, 
26 oz. thirdsss 


„ % % % %%% %%—f•eqtl ee „ 060 4 


+ 


n fourths: eis w'disa'e Gis oe initials 34d. 5 i 

32 Oz. thirdss· e 75 i 

% AOUTEDS ose cdc cases aaa se ees shd. as 50 

Fluted sheet, 35 85 e 24. a n 

eseevecee ese@eee8 4 IL 97 

* Hartley's Rolled Plate 14d. „ ne 

97 ($) 9 2 6266 „„ „66 „660 2d. 59 + 

1 ry) 32 97 2 2 266 „„ add. 91 ” 
OILS, &c. £ s.d. 
Raw oes Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 3 
55 in drums 8 ji o 2 6 
Boiled , + „ in pioes or barrels.. 5 o 2 5 
„ in drums 55 o 2 8 
Turpentine, i in VF js O 3 4 
in drum o 3 6 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ‘ton 20 10 o 
Red Lead, Dry ....... eer re 10 20 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putey sees eneren .. percwt. o 8 o 
Stockholm Tar....cccccccsccccescees per barrel 1 12 o 
VARNISHES, &c. Per fallon. 
s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ...ccccccoccsececesees O 8 
Pale Copal Oak sesh eres seses O 10:6 
Superfine Pale Elastic 2 iren OEG 
Fine Extra Hard Church O all 10 6 

Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of 

Churches . 9 ꝓ . OFZ O 
Fine Elastic Carriaghnge e O V2: 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriagggnhnee . 016 0 
Fine Pale Maple 3 ³ĩV? O16 0 
Finest Pale Durable CopaaaLlʒl¶ VV. :. 018 O 
Extra Pale French Oil :. I I O 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ...esesseesoosseccee OIB O 
White Copal Enamel ...... „„ e E -O 
Extra Pale Paper „ O22: 0 
Best Japan Gold Siyaw·-ö⸗WT: 0 10 6 
Best Black j apaoeenNdnN”nggd 016 O 
Oak and Mahogany Stainn e e “O90 
Brunswick Blafgyͥᷓgcgtrg˖ͥr gk o 8 6 
Berlin Blaekkk!! i 90 16 O 
Rnot ting e e 
French aad Brush Polish ........essseesesees OO O 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
F. W. R. (Amount should have been stated.) 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 


authors. 

We casnot undertake to return rejected communi- 
Cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journais are NOT 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
giving addresses. 

_Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance, 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters sbould be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should de addressed to The Editor,“ and must reach us 
not later than Io an. on 1 hursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
too/., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons.] 


© * Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


6 66 „66 „ „ „6 „ aa per ft. delivered. Braithwait. -£26, ooo o c! 


` 
* 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, — For the erection of a 
pair of houses, Taunton-road. Messrs. Thos. George & 
Son, architects, Old-square, Ashton-under-Lyne :— 


J. Hodgson...... .. 4945 oT. Dean 014 o 
Chas. Evans. . 945 0 Fitton & Bowness.. gos o 
E. Marshall ...... 927 o] B. iggs & Son .... you V 
J. Wooley ........ 926 o E. Kirkby ........ goo o 
Gibson & Son .... 925 0 Swallow & Taylor, 

Shuttleworth Bros. 911 of Ashton - under - 

J. Ridyard........ 920 o Lyne“ d. 383 ro 


CARSHALTON.—For the erection of the 
Southern Convalescent Hospital at Carshalton, Surrey, for 
the Managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
Messrs. Treadwell & Martin. architects. 2, Waterloo- 
pac S.W. Quantities by Messrs. H. S. Northcroft, 
8 & N 


Kirk & Ran- 

„ . «£214,000 o o dall. $193,203 0 0 
C. Wall. 201,328 o o | Shillitoe 
Rudd & Son 201,214 10 7 | Son...... 193,000 O O 
W. Wallis.. 201,139 10 o | F. G. Min- 
Lorden & ter a... 191,c00 o o 

Sons 198,883 o Holiday & 
Wilcocks & Greenwood 184,444 o o 

Co.. . . 193,873 0 o | McCormick 
Patman & & Sons .. 179,777 0 o 

Fothering · Johnson & 

am - 197,723 0 0 Co., Lid.“ 174,750 0 0 
J. & M. Pat- 

rick.... 197,299 0 o 

CLEETHORPES (Linc:).—For the e:ection of sea 
wall, &c., for the Urban District Council. Mr. Egbert 
Rushton, engineer, Poplar- road, Cleethorpes :— 

Bian see. £16, 527 3 1 

Langton .... 24,620 14 4 Thompson .. 16,347 uv 0 
Robinson... 24,244 18 2j Sangwin.... 16,257 5 O 
Brebner .... 23,441 17 0 | Clark .... 16,201 7 6 
Starkey .. . 19,893 7 3 Cook & Co. 16,193 0 0 
Dixon ...... 274769 : o | Fasey ...... 16,093 7 10 
Bell. 17 616 o | Gladwell .... 14,800 o o 
Leggatt .... 17,360 5 oH. B. James 13,800 0 2 
Brunton .... 1,9, 8 2 6 J. & M. Pa- 
Hewins trick, I. on- 

Goodhand 16,877 o o don ...... 12,278 0 o! 
Hevwood & | 

Co.. q q 16,753 1 3 


DORKING.—For the execution of diainage works, 
North and Mid Holmwood, forthe Rural District Council. 
Mr. W. Rapley, jun., surveyor, Clovelly, Tower Hill, 


Dorking :— 
G. Cummins & | Clift Ford.... £5,826 o o 
Sons 8,148 0 o G. G. Rayner 5562 5 4 
. 15 1 es 7,789 1 ; | “hun Tod- desis 
. Coker .... 7,175 I saso. (53 
Free & Sons.. 6,760 14 7 F. . R. Mann.. 5,323 15 7 
J. & T. Binns 6,312 19 7] F. W. Trimm, 
Cooke & Co... 6,229 7 4 | Eastleigh, 
Graham & Sons 6,152 13 9 Hants”... 4,925 0 o 
J. & E Bloom- al 
fie ld. 5,823 9 


ECCLES (Lancs) — For the execution of road works, 
Mather-road, &c, for the Corporation. Mr. I. 8. 
Picton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Eccles :— 


Mather- road. 


Snape & Sons, Eccles 259 5 6 
Back Church street. 
W. H. Johnson, Eccles 455 § 10 
Tipping-strecs 
W. H. Jobnson, Eccles...... 9 ꝙ . . $255 10 10 


FARINGDON.—For rebuildng the Bakers’ Arms Ii n 
Union-street, for Messrs. P. & J. Arkell. Messrs. W, 
Drew & Sons, architects, Regent-circus, Swindon :— 
£923 J. Lay .. 

J. Williams, Swindon® 


803 
rare Bros 797 


See also ncxl page. 
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KING'S LYNN (Norfolk).—For alterations to opera- 


ting theatre and laundry atthe West Norfolk and Lynn 
Hospital. Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect, 3r, Castle 
NMeadew, Norwich :— 


Read & Wildbear £1,548 Oo R. Dye 41,255 © 
Renaut Bros. . 1,333 o| Bardell Bros 1,235 0 
Youngs & Son . 1,22 0 J. W. Collins 1,218 o 
J. Cracknell 1,273 oj W. H. Brown 1,197 18 
Fash, Langley, A. F. Foreman, 

& CO.. 1,272 19 King's Lynn“. 1,186 18 
J. Medwell... ... 1,262 o| R. Shanks ...... 1,150 0 


LYDIARD MILLICENT.—For Sanitary works at 
The Grove, for Mr. H. F. W. Marson. Messrs. William 
Drew & Sons, architects, Swindon :— 


Tydeman Bros £265 oj J. Lay? a.na. £243 8 
A. J. Colborne .... 243 11 All of Swindon.} 
Senem 


NANTWICH.— For the erection of a residence, with 
stabling, cottage, &c., at Willaston, near Nantwich, for 
Miss Salisbury. Mr. Henry Bushell, architect, 33, New 
Bridge. street, E.C. Quantities by the architect :— 

S. Redhouse . . £4,469 o o J. T. Gresy, 
J. Harding. 4,455 13 7 Willaston“ . . C4, S8 1 o 
J. Morrey „e 485 4 0 


—— 


STRATTON ST. MARGARET.— For erecling a 
cloak-room at the Girls’ School, for the School Board. 
Messrs. William Drew & Sons, architects, Swindon :— 

Henry Looker, Stratton . 4158 10 


SWANSEA.—For new out-patients' department, 
Swansea General and Eye Hospital. Mr. Glendinning 
Moxham, architect, Swansea :— 


Lioyd Bros... £1,340 6 J. & F. 

Walters & e J Weaver £1,253 0 o 
Johns 1,307 o [Bennett Bros. 1,252 o o 

Thomas Rich- John Davies. 1,250 0 o 
ards ...... 1,304 © of Griffith Davies 1,243 10 o 

David Jenkins 1,497 o of H. billings”... 1,220 10 0 


Maries & Son 1,277 10 0 
— ea eee ee 


SWANSEA.-—For erection of new house, Richmond- 
road, Swansea. Mr. Glendinning Moxham, architect, 
Swansea: 

David Jenkins .. £1,820 of J. & F. Weaver 41,765 o 
Henry Billings .. 1,792 o; John Davies“ 1,745 10 
Bennett Bros. 157 00 0 | 


SWINDON.—For alterations to the Prince of Wales 
Inn, Union-street, for Messrs. Horsell & Marson. Messrs. 
Wiiliam Drew & Sons, architects, Swindon: — 

Joba Lay, Swindon*....... —V* . 4498 13 O 


— 


` SWINDON.—For shop fronts, Victoria-street, ſor Mr. 
Geo. Whitehead. Messrs, William Drew & Sons, ar chi- 
tects, Swindon :— 

A. J. Colborne, Swindon .. 4127 15 o 


— 


SWIN DON. For erecting two cottages at Liddington 
Wick Farm, near Swindon, ſor Mr. W. B. Waldron. 
Messrs. William Drew & Sons, architects, Regent-circus, 
Swindon :~ 
C. Huckson ....£465 o 
R. Payne 458 10 
Tydeman Bros. 450 o 
A. J. Colborne 445 17 


B.NOWELL &CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


J. een 4442 0 o 
J. Williams, 


Swindon“ ... 425 0 o 
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the rate of igs, per antum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 


Kc, zes. per annum. Renuttances payable to J. MORGAN) 
should be addressed to the publisher’ of “THÈ BUILDEk,"” 
Catherine-street, W.C. 


by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s, per annum (52 
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SWINDON.—Fer converting five houses into a work- 
men's club, and bui'ding a skittle alley in Andover-street. 
Messrs. William Drew & Sons, architects, Swirdon:— 

J. Ponting, Swindon* .............. . 4455 10 0 
Five tenders received.] 


[JAN. 17, 1903. 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH. 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, tor Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


TOOTING.—For the erection o. a receiving home for 
children and stabling at the Tooting Bec Asylum, for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 
architects, 15, Leadenball-street, E.C. Quantities by 
Messrs. Fowler & Hugman :— 

Foster & Sons 417,265 o o Johnson & 
Leslie & Co., Son Dbi 412,790 0 o 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Store Co. and C. Trask & 
don, The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Ltd. ...... 16,961 o of J. i N T ar. 
Wm. Downs 35,463 0 Ol Patrick 12,799 o o Chief Office : moron, Stoke -· under Ham, 
Appleby & | Cropley Bros., somerset. 


dos .... 14,120 o 0 Ltd., Epsom” 12,599 0 o 
Miskin& Sons 13,958 o o| Banyarct .. 12,545 10 8 
Errors discovered in calculations, 


London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 
— . — 
Asphalte. — The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E. C. — The best and cheapest materials 
ſor damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 


— 


WIGAN.—For the erection of fourteen cottages, Ellis 
Street, and eleven cottages, Eckersley-street, Whelley, fo 
the Corporation: = 


Contract Contract : 

No. 1. No. 2. rooms. granaries, tun- rooms, and terraces, 
Darbyshire & Collett.. £2,156 o” .... £1,705 0 Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. ~; 
John Dickinson ...... 2,170 2... 1,700 O 
Albert Sharples ...... 2, 2800 — 
Birch & Clayton 72,320 O . 1,70 o SPRAGUE & CoO., Ltd., 

ohn P ye 2,200 19 1,799 19 

Wilson & Son, Wigan 2,163 0 ... 13,69) 10° LITHOGRAPHERS, 


Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C, 


ne 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. F 


. PRINC TREBT, 8.W. and 
METCHIM & SON ELAN Is pews KC. 
**QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,’ 
For 1903, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 


ON APPLICATION. COLCHESTER. 
Telepnone: 0198. Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester.” 


WROUGHTON.—For skittle-alley at the Three Horse 
Shoes Inn, for Messrs. Horsell & Marson. Messrs. 
William Drew & Sons, architects, Swindon :— 


G. Porter, Wroughton* 0.00. .c ce ccce cece ce $103 
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Students’ 33 at the Institute, 

i IE designs sent 
in for the various 
prizes offered by 
the Institute of 
Architects, and 
nowonviewatthe 
Alpine Club, are 
on the whole not 
quite up. to the 
usual standard, 

though there are some fine drawings among 
them, and the competition for the Soane Medal- 
lion and for the Grissell Medal has been more 
numerous than usual: twenty-one competi- 
ters for the Soane, and eleven for the Grissell 
Medal. On the other hand the medal and 
prize for measured drawings, usually rather 
a popular one, has this year only attracted 
three competitors. 

The subject given for the Soane Medallion 
was a very good one; a design for a town 
church as a corner site, with only two tree 
frontages. This latter condition has been 
criticised as unnecessarily fettering the com- 
petitars; but inasmuch as it is a practical 
condition which must often exist in regard 
to the site of a city church, it was a reason- 
able and a useful one to make. In another 
respect the directions to competitors were 
not so happy. They were recommended 
to read Sir W. Emerson’s remarks on 
church planning in a Presidential address 
delivered two or three years ago. These 
remarks, which were rather vague in their ten- 
dency, reterred to the ancient position of the 
altar on the chord of the apse, and the posi- 
tion of the seats for the clergy in the rear 
of it and around the apse. This hint seems 
to have been interpreted by a number of the 
competitors into a recommendation to place 
the choir seats behind the altar, with 
results which, from a practical point of view, 
are perfectly absurd. In several of the 
plans we find not only an altar but a large 
baldacchino placed in front of the chancel, 
and the choir behind it, so that they could 
not properly be heard by the congrega- 
tion or lead, when required, the con- 
gregational singing; one competitor has 
actually almost shut out the choir entirely 
from the church by a screen wall like the 


iconostasis of the Greek Church; and two or | exceptional ability both of design and draw- 


three others plan the choir so as practically to 
shut them out, and call this part of the 
church the “choir chapel,” as if the choir 
were a separate body who had nothing to do 
with the congregation; but this is a very 
natural result from their attention having 
been directed to a misleading piece of advice. 
On the other hand, the present Council, or 
whoever set the programme, seem to 
have been entirely oblivious of the 
fact that some years ago a joint 
Committee of architects and musicians, 
formed under the auspices of the Institute, 
fully discussed the question of the position 
of choir and organ, and came to con. 
clusions almost exactly the reverse of those 
which the competitors, rightly or wrongly, 
have extracted from the Presidential address 
in question. The opinion formulated by that 
Committee was that the organ- chamber“ 
was in any case an absolute mistake, ruinous 
to the effect of the instrument; and that the 
best position for the choir was on each side 
of the nave, so as to be near the con- 
gregation. That the proceedings and the 
conclusions of that important Committee 
should have been entirely ignored seems to 
show that the Council have very little know- 
ledge of their own archives. If the com- 
petitors had been directed to consult the 
conclusions of the Committee, or if an out- 
line of the said conclusions had. been. fur- 
nished to them, they would have had some 
good practical advice before them in regard 
to the arrangement of choir and organ, of 
which, as it is, nane of them seem to know 
anything; and they would have been en- 
couraged to try some experiments, which 
might have been of considerable interest, in 
adapting: the plan and architectural design 
of the church to the suggestions above 
referred to. 

The medal has been awarded to the 
design signed Ixo vc, by Mr. E. F. Reynolds; 
and as far as evidence of architectural ability 
goes it has been rightly awarded. Whether 
a design so distinctly Byzantine, so exotic 
in appearance, is the most suitable for an 
English city church, is a question; but the 
style has been well studied, and the perspec- 
tive drawing is a fine production, showing 


ing. The plan shows a large open area, 
partly covered by a dome, and a 
semi-octagon apse with the choir seated 
round it, the altar in front, and 
clergy stalls immediately behind the altar. 
As there is no baldacchino, the choir are nov 
quite so shut off as in some of the plans, bud 
they are too far from the congregation for 
any practical purpose, and are occupying a 
position for which there is no precedent 
whatever. The organ, as in most of the 
plans, is boxed up in organ chambers, in 
this case still worse by being situated high 
aloft. The author might have done better 
in these respects if he had been directed to- 
the proper source for advice on the subject. 
The medal of merit has been adjudged to- 
“ Como (Mr. F. C. Mears) for a peculiar but 
bold and striking design of Lombard type, 
showing a large area on plan with a dome 
over part of it, and a very shallow 
sacrarium in front of which the antiphonab- 
choir occupy the more usual position, but 
with rather small space considering the size- 
of the church. The organ is not cooped up as- 
in most of the designs, though; as it does not 
appear on the ground plan (being high up), 
there is nothing to show what area is given 
to it, a point in regard to which most of the- 
competitors—one may add, most architects—. 
have very inadequate ideas, The main- 
point in the design is that.the dome is piled 
up into a kind of two-storied domed tower, 
rising high. above the main roof line; a 
creditably bold architectural conception, and 
whieh ' would have a fine effect both. 
externally and internally; though as far as- 
architectural effect and treatment are con- 
cerned a medal of merit would seem 
as wel) earned by New Era,” also a design 
of somewhat Lombardic charactes, with twin 
towers in red brick which break out into 
picturesque stone lantern terminations of 
more Renaissance style, diversified with 
bronze figures of angels blowing trumpets. 
The plan shows a wide open area with a 
dome over it. The choir and ergan are as 
badly placed as can be, but this objection — 
applies equally to the prize design; and as 
a piece of architectural design and grouping 
the perspective view is very effective, 
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and perhaps on the whole superior to 
Como.“ 

Among the other designs are some which 
are highly creditable; others whose authors 
have suffered shipwreck in a quest atter 
originality. One indeed, who in question- 
able French signs “Ne oubliez,” seems to 
have cast a loving eye backward at the pos- 
sibilities of Late Gothic detail; a neighbour, 
on the other hand, exhorts us to Advance,” 
but not we fear quite in the right direction. 
“E Natura Architectura” is a dangerous 
motto, and only true in a metaphysical 
sense; but in this design the treatment of 
the ceiling in bands or successions of panels 
painted with figures and decorative trees, 
rising off plain square piers, is clever and 
effective. Xerxes is worth a word 
for its extremity of ugliness and bad 
taste in the exterior design; the author 
had better give up architecture. A com- 
parison of this with the perspective of 
the prize set tempts one to an application 
of an old nursery rhyme to students’ de- 


signs :— 
When they are good, they are very very good; 
But when they are bad they are horrid.” 


“X” shows a nice series of pencil drawings 
of very imitative Gothic based on Pearson's 
work; “X” a very clever set reminiscent 
ot Sedding; the drawings are admirably 
executed and contain a good deal of cleverly 
designed detail. Lauda Finem” is a 
meritorious Late Renaissance design, dis- 
playing a good deal of vigour and freedom, 
though some of the details are rather 
crudely drawn, c.g., the bases of the 
columns at the east end. The position 
ot the choir, in a “choir chapel” behind a 
baldacchino, and of the organ, cornered in a 
kind of loft, are both as bad as they can be ; 
but the exterior architectural treatment 
deserves recognition. “Neni” is another 
Late Renaissance design with the same kind 
of merit. Sanctus is a very severe quasi- 
Byzantine design, with a dome over the 
eastern portion of the area; the elevations 
and perspective are very beautifully drawn 
in pencil,and the design generally, which 
depends entirely on line and mass and not 
on ornament, has decided merit: the author 
shows also a practical arrangement of the 
choir in seats arranged in a segment of a 
circle in front of, not behind the altar, and 
facing the congregation ; a position suitable 
at all events in an acoustic, if not in a ritual 
sense. 

The subject for the Tite Prize was A 
Pavilion in a Public Garden,” a very good 
subject for a prize which is for Italian archi- 
tecture, since this type of architecture never 
looks better than in combination with a park 
oc garden. Some details as to the practical 
accommodation required were added, but in 
acase of this kind the architectural treat- 
ment is almost everything. The prize has 
been awarded to the design by Mr. David 
Smith, a choice which the Committee cannot 
have found it difficult to arrive at, as there 
is no other which has any pretence to com- 
pete with it. The Tite designs are not as 
good as usual this year, and one reason is 
that most of the competitors have been too 
ambitious, and have forgotten what is the real 
nature of a garden pavilion, and that it is 
not a thing to be treated with a great dome, 
like a town hall or cathedral Now this is 
where Mr. Smith has been exactly right; he 
has given us a low-proportioned Classic 
buildiog, which could hardly be taken for 


anything else than what it is; there is a 
wide internal hall and exterior loggias ; the 
angles are accentuated by pavilions which 
are internally octagonal and treated as re- 
ceptacles for sculpture—they are hardly to 
be called sculpture galleries,” as they only 
provide for sculpture in four niches on the al- 
ternate sides. A point not to be passed over 
is that the retiring-rooms for men and women 
are very well placed and arranged in 
regard to separation and privacy of access; 
a point often entirely overlooked (as in Le 
Nord” where the men’s and women’s rooms 
face each other at opposite sides of a central 
hall, and in Archivolt, where—still worse 
—the two doors are side by side). The main 
entrance does not seem quite sufficiently 
emphasised, and the provision of an apse 
with solid stone walls as the exterior 
bandstand is not satisfactory, as the 
players at the back would hardly be much 
heard. But in the main this is an 
admirable design for the purpose described, 
and has little of the immaturity of a 
student’s work about it; it would do 
credit to any architect. The only other 
among the other designs that is worth 
special mention is Queen of Hearts,” a 
prettily grouped design with two towers 
flanking a centre pavilion, and a quadrant 
colonnade on each hand. The exterior 
bandstand is placed in the colonnaded upper 
story of the semicircular centre pavilion; a 
much better position than in an apse with 
solid walls. The general design, however, 
is not so much the pure Classic Italian which 
the prize is intended for, and it has a prac- 
tical defect in want of internal floor space. 
The other designs hardly call for special 
comment, 

The Grissell Medal, as already observed, 
hasattracted more competitors than usual this 
year, but we fear this is not because of the 
main object of the prize—constructional 
drawing, but because the subject A Stone 
Dome for a Porte-Cochére to a Public Hall,” 
seemed to promise an opportunity for archi- 
tectural effect. But that is not what the 
Grissell was founded for ; it was to encourage 
the study of construction, and most of the 
designs sent in are quite wide of the mark : 
some of them do not even show the jointing 
of the stones. We do not call it satis- 
factory construction of a dome only 
30 ft. in diameter, either, to depend on 
metal ties, as two at least of the competitors 
have done. Golden Horn” is a very 
pretty and original design, but absolutely 
devoid of any constructional detail. On the 
other hand H. I. M.,“ who has sent‘a clever 
and effective study shaded in Indian ink, 
has at least one too many joints, for the 
small semicircular windows in his dome 
must either have feather-edges at the top of 
the arch, or there must be a sham joint 
drawn across for symmetry; it is difficult to 
say which is the worse fault. The design 
of intercepting arches shown by Sepia, 
is much more suited to the Gothic than the 
Classic type of work ; the intersections 
of these groin-ribs do not present at alla 
satisfactory effect. The medal has been 
awarded to White Rose,” by Mr. J. B. 
Fulton, whose talent seems to break out in all 
kinds of unexpected directions. His design 
is dignified though perhaps a little too pom- 
pous, and he has shown all the jointing of 
his stonework most conscientiously. But we 
do not feel quite sure that the medal ought 
not rather to have gone to “Duomo” for a 
plain and unambitious design which gives a 


distinct predominance to the constructive 
problem, and is rather novel in its construc- 
tive treatment. 

It must be admitted that the majority ot 
the Grissell drawings this year elude the 
real object of the prize; and we think that. 
in future, subjects should be set which 
cannot well be treated otherwise than con- 
structively, or at all events that if 
competitors persist in offering showy 
drawings instead of constructional drawings, 
the medal should be withheld. — 

The OwenJones Studentship is deservedly 
won by Mr. Percy E. Nobbs. We think 
most of the drawings have been submitted 
before in this competition ; the only one, in 
fact, which we do not remember is the design 
for an apsidal vault in glass mosaic. The 
design shows a very large figure of Christ 
holding a copy of—and evidently expound- 
ing—the Gospel; supported by a choir of 
cherubims, and accompanied by an adoring 
angel on either hand; over the figure is a 
small view of the heavenly city, similar in 
treatment to the view of St. Mark’s in the 
thirteenth-century mosaic over one of the 
doorways to the atrium of that church. We 
do not like the border, which is too much 
like the noted Della Robbia pattern to be 
converted into glass mosaic. Another design 
is for the decoration of a church of the form 
and scale of S. Fosca, Torcello; the colour. 
ing is pleasant, but the drawings are too 
small in scale and too pulled about to get 
effects. The marble wall facing of the west 
transept, St. Mark’s, Venice, is a useful 
drawing of the effect of marble in juxta- 
position; the value would have been ten- 
fold had the names of the different marbles 
been added. Of the sketches, that of 
one side of the Baptistry, Florence, is 
very nice, the subject being a difficult 
one. A medal of merit is awarded to 
Mr. L. R. Guthrie for his excellent set of 
drawings, the weakest feature of this set 
being the design for a domed chamber. It 
was a good idea to measure the waggon 
vaulting of the beautiful little church of S. 
Maria dei Miracoli, Venice. We should 
like some day to see a complete set of 
measurement drawings of this exquisite 
aisleless cinque-cento church. Two other 
good measured drawings in colour are—one 
of part of the arcading between the 
piers supporting the domes of St. Mark's, 
Venice, the other the plan of the mosaic 
decoration in the flat dome of San Vitale, 
Ravenna. The careful drawings of Mr. 
James McLachlan are valuable records ot 
the subjects measured, particularly the 
Ambone and pavement at S. Lorenzo, 
Rome, the longitudinal section of the 
Capella Palatina, Palermo, is good, but we 
remember that this has been done before, 
and much better done, by Mr. J. J. Joass, 
who won this studentship some years ago. 
Mr. McLachlan’s drawings suffer from 
being a little crude in colour and mechanical 
in execution. 

The “Pugin? drawings this year are 
rather disappointing. Mr. J. Harold Gibbons 
has won this very popular prize with a set of 
drawings that impress one with the sense of 
the immense labour taken compared with 
results, This set consists almost entirely of 
measured drawings, the principal feature of 
which is the quarter full-size drawing of the 
sedilia in St. Andrew's Church, Heckington. 
The amount of detail and finish expended 
upon this does not, in our opinion, add to 
the value of the drawing. A drawing of the 
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south porch, Leverington Church, is insuffi- 
ciently described, though plans, sections, 
and elevations are all there. More interest- 
ingis the detail drawing of the tile pave- 
ment in Prior Crauden’s Chapel, Ely; 
Chetham Hospital, Manchester, is also 
measured up very completely; and a fine 
oak font cover at St. Peter's, Walpole, 
Norfolk. | 

For picturesque choice of subjects, by far 

the most interesting set submitted is that 
by Mr F. C. Mears. Most of the subjects 
chosen are worthy of more careful delinea- 
tion. The drawings are mostly tinted in 
colour, and are very able as far as they go; 
the measurement drawings include parts of 
the Lady Chapel Ely, coloured; a screen 
from Trunch Church, Norfolk—from which 
church also is shown a rough sketch of a 
beautiful font cover of unusual form; St. 
Mary the Virgin, Oxford, a large drawing of 
the complete tower and spire; and the 
Pastoral staff from New College, Oxford. 
Mr. A Muir sends a careful and well- 
chosen series of measured drawings which 
receive a medal of merit; the outline draw- 
ing are the best of these, such as that of the 
Percy shrine, Beverley, the fine door at 
Salisbury, the Galilee Porch, Ely; some 
arcading at Winchester the Bridport tomb, 
Salisbury; where larger pieces of detail are 
shown the method of representation is too 
theatrical and pretty. Mr. O. P. Milne’s 
pencil drawings are very direct and straight- 
forward. If the prize-winners have erred on 
the side of over-elaborating their measured 
drawings, Mr. Stanley H. Hamp has spoilt 
an otherwise charming set of strainers by the 
very poorly drawn and chosen subjects for 
measurement. His pencil and colour 
sketches are from France, Italy, and Eng- 
land, and very charming indeed they are, 
both in touch and in feeling for colour; the 
subjects as light sketches are exceedingly 
well chosen, but they are rather mementoes 
of travel than serious studies of architec- 
ture. 

Three competitors only submit measured 
drawings for the Institute silver medal, and 
these are below the average merit for this 
prize. lago sends five strainers of a 
house called Balls Park, at Hertford ; not an 
inspiring subject, and, indeed, unworthy of 
the labour of measuring. The choice of 
subject is of the first importance; it is im- 
probable that a student can find time to 
make complete measured drawings of more 
than one or two extensive architectural sub- 
jects, and the educational training thus 
received is immense ; the work undertaken 
should, therefore, be of the finest type within 
the student’sreach. A well chosen subject is 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, by “ Nix,” but the 
drawing, though careful, is poor and un- 
interesting, due partly to the inadequate 
drawing of the ornament. The prize has 
been awarded to Mr. Andrew Rollo for his 
drawings of Craigievar Castle, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

The subject is an interesting one in 
itself, and shows in detail the right use of 
simple stone mouldings and ornament. The 
drawings are a business-like set, more par- 
ticularly the plans and sections. The 
ornament is badly drawn, and there is no 
attempt to give a feeling of the texture of 
the materials employed, one of the charming 
features of the Scotch baronial style. The 
perspective drawings are so poor that|the House of Commons abandoned the 6-in, | In three the hills were shaded with vertical 
the set would have been better without scale for Scotland in favour of the 1-in., but | hachures in black. The shading is admir- 
them, local opposition secured a reversal of this ably done, but in hilly districts it is so dark 
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decision in certain districts. Matters were 
complicated in 1854 by the adoption of a 
“natural” scale; this was -the now familiar 
scale of yray, or 25'344 in. to the mile (often 
known as the 25-in. scale). In the following 
year a scale of 44; was approved for towns 
containing more than 4,000 inhabitants, 
instead of the oppidan scale of 5 ft. to the 
mile which had previously been in use. It 
was also decided—wisely, we think—not to 
publish 1d oth-scale maps of uncultivated 
and thinly-populated rural areas. 

Opposition was still maintained, and a 
Royal Commission (1858) and a Select Com- 
mittee (1861) were required to settle the 
matters in dispute. The natural scale won 
the day, and has been in use to the present 
time. Opinions still differ as to the utility 
of the natural scale in a country whose 
measures are non-natural, but the balance 
of opinion is decidedly in favour of it. 
Certainly it brings us into line with the 
nations of Europe and the United States of 
America. 

This briet historical sketch of the 
Ordnance Survey shows some of the 
Struggles which have attended it, and may 
lead us to moderate the vigour of our 
grumbling when we finda map not wholly 
to our liking. But grumble we may, pro- 
vided that we do it as gently as Bottom did 
his roaring. 

The four principal scales of our English 
Ordnance maps are :— 

I. Fs Ig Or I in. to a mile. 

2. TU bad, Or 6 in. to a mile. 

3. 215 OF 25'344 in. to a mile. 

4. zèv, or 1056 ft. to a mile. 

In addition to these, there are old town 
maps drawn to a scale of Tus, or 5 ft. to a 
mile, and what may be termed road maps to 
a scale of 2 d, or I in. to four miles. 
There are also still smaller index maps. 
Specimens of all these, with the exception of 
the last, were exhibited at the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society's house last week. The 
specimens were carefully selected, both as 
regards subject and manner of execution, and 
would undoubtedly compare favourably with 
the foreign maps with which they were 
originally exhibited at Antwerp. 

Three examples to the scale of 4 miles 
to I in. were shown, They were reduced 
from the 1-in. maps, revised between 1893 
and 1897, and published between 1900 and 
1902, The first was an uncoloured map 
of Berkshire, Wiltshire, Hampshire, &c. 
without contours or hill-shading ; the second 
had Glasgow in the centre, and differed 
from the last only in having the water 
coloured blue ; the third showed Durham and 
parts of the neighbouring counties, the water 
being coloured blue, parks green, and the 
hills distinguished by brown stumping. 
These are extremely useful road maps, the 
third being the best for pedestrians, cyclists, 
and motorists. There are no contour lines, 
but a general idea of the elevation of any 
hill can be obtained from the depth of the 
shading. These three specimens are single- 
sheet maps, and contain at the foot full 
particulars of the dates of revision and 
publication, and the usual notes. In all the 
other examples the descriptive matter has 
unfortunately been cut off by the mounter. 

The scale of one inch to the mile was 
well represented by nine four-sheet maps— 
excellent examples of the cartographer’s art. 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS. 


wg PECIMENS of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey Maps of the United Kingdom 
were exhibited last week at the 
Royal Geographical Society's 
house in Savile-row. They were, we believe, 
mounted and framed a year ago for exhibi- 
tion at Antwerp in a representative collection 
of the Government maps of different coun- 
tries. All British architects, surveyors, and 
engineers know that our Ordnance Survey 
maps are far from perfect, but, on the whole, 
they are among the best published by the 
Governments of Europe, and when we re- 
member the history of the Ordnance Survey, 
the wonder is, not that the maps are imper- 
fect, but that the defects are not more 
numerous and important. It is a far cry to 
Culloden and the days of the Young Pre- 
tender, but we must hark back to this period 
to find the inception of the survey which 
now includes the whole of the British 
Isles. The same difficulty with which 
General Buller had to contend in his 
advance through Natal to the Eastern 
Transvaal, was encountered by the Duke of 
Cumberland’s forces in the Highlands of 
Scotland before and after the battle of 
Culloden. There were no maps. As soon 
as some sort of order had been attained, 
Lieutenant-General Watson (in 1747) began 
to survey the turbulent Highlands for mili- 
tary purposes ; the work extended gradually 
to the Lowlands, but was interrupted in 
1755 by one of our many wars with France, 
and was not resumed till 1783, when the 
French Government asked the British 
Government to lay down a system of tri- 
angulation between London and Dover for 
the purpose of connecting it with the French 
system. The first base-line of this, the first 
English Ordnance Survey, was measured in 
1784 by General Roy, an officer who had 
been associated with Lieutenant-General 
Watson in the survey of the Highlands of 
Scotland thirty years before. The line 
was measured on Hounslow Heath, and 
was rather over five miles long. By 1787 
the triangulation was completed down to the 
Kentish coast. Then followed the French 
Revolution, and work was not resumed till 
1791. First in a south-westerly direction, 
and then to the east and north, the primary 
triangulation was continued, until in 1809 
Scotland was reached. The scale of 1 in. to 
the mile was adopted for the English maps, 
but progress was slow ; indeed, the primary 
triangulation of the United Kingdom was 
not completed till 1852—sixty-eight years 
after General Roy measured his base-line on 
Hounslow Heath. 

Ireland led the way to a new departure. 
In 1824 a Committee ot the House of 
Commons recommended that the whole 
of the country should be surveyed and 
plotted to a scale of 6 in. to the mile, 
and in 1842 this survey was completed. 
Meanwhile, in 1838, the survey of Scotland 
was resumed, and two years later it was 
decided that the scale of 6 in. to the mile 
should be adopted for those parts of Great 
Britain which had not then been surveyed. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire and some counties 
of Scotland received the benefit of this 
decision. 

But the battle of the scales was not yet 
at an end. In 1851 a Select Committee of 
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as to obscure the details and the lettering. 
Two examples of a more recent type have 
black contour lines and vertical hachures in 
brown; these are much clearer than the 
original type, but the black contours are 
somewhat contusing. Only one example of 
the latest style is shown; this has brown 
hachures and red contour lines, and is 
undoubtedly the most satisfactory. The 
other maps of this scale are without 
hill-shading. Of course, in all these 
small-scale maps, the width of roads, 
canals, &c., is exaggerated for the sake of 
clearness. 

The two examples of the 6-in. maps repre- 
sent Southampton and Salisbury with their 
environs, Each map consists of one and a 
half sheets mounted together. The South- 
ampton map is admirably engraved, the 
mud banks and parks being distinguished 
by very fine horizontal shading; public 
buildings, black; other buildings, hatched, 
and water coloured blue. The Salisbury 
map is without colour, and the public build- 
ings are shown by darker hatching. The 
elevations are shown by contour lines. 

Two cathedral cities—Winchester and 
Hereford—are selected as examples of the 
yss scale, each map consisting of one and 
a half sheets mounted together. The 
Winchester map has the buildings hatched, 
water blue, and city boundary yellow. In 
the Hereford map, workshops are coloured 
neutral tint, other buildings pink, water 
blue, and the roads brown; the city 
boundary is not coloured. Of the two, we 
certainly think the Winchester example 
(with the buildings hatched) the more satis- 
factory; when architects, surveyors, and 
engineers use maps of this scale, they prefer 
the hatching, as it does not interfere with 
any colouring which they wish to apply. 
Of course, maps may be obtained without 
any colour at all, but, unless the buildings 
are hatched, there is a difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing between buildings and small 
closes of land, and this is often a serious in- 
convenience. 

The next maps in order of scale are the 
qes Or 5 ft. to a mile. These are the old 
town maps, published before the introduc- 
tion of the zus scale. Two examples are 
given—one showing part of the City of 
York, and the other part of Westminster. 
Each map consists of a sheet and a half 
mounted together. The York map is very 
finely engraved, and shows a large amount 
of detail; the internal details of the plans of 
the minster, and of churches, chapels, and 
public buildings are carefully delineated, 
but no colour is used. In the Westminster 
plan the water is coloured blue, and the 
internal details of the Abbey and of the 
various churches are given, but not those of 
public buildings, such as the Houses of 
Parliament. 

The last two maps are to the zu scale, 
and represent Edinburgh Castle with part 
of Princes-street, and part of Cambridge 
with Trinity College in the centre. These, 
like the zan sheets, are heliozincographs, 
and are inferior to the older maps engraved 
on copper. The specimens selected are, 
however, better drawn and reproduced than 
most sheets of this scale, and the subjects 
are decidedly interesting. With the excep- 
tion of outbuildings coloured neutral tint, 
the buildings on the Cambridge plan are 
coloured pink, and the walls of all colleges 
and churches are shown and coloured red; 
the windows, stairs, and other details of the 


water blue. 


distinguished by half-tone shading. 


architect and engineer for the 


already given. 


and in different styles for each scale. 


other country can this range be matched. 


many, Switzerland, and Italy rss» and 
rosvos; in Sweden zo %s and voso; in 
Austria - Hungary there are a few special 
maps of towns to scales of ys}55 and 2288, 
and the general maps are rid. In other 
European countries there do not appear to 
be any government maps larger than ze 
(about ł mile to an inch). In the United 
States the greater part of the country is 
drawn out toa scale of ;;555, more popu- 
lous areas to za (almost exactly 1 in. to 
a mile), and less populous or desert areas 
to sssna0- In no country, therefore, is there 
anything approaching our survey of 345, 
and our sç town-maps are quite unique. 


great service to county, borough, and other 
councils, and also to engineers in the pre- 
paration of schemes for railways, sewerage, 
&c., no one can deny; on the other hand, 
land-surveyors naturally object to such maps 
as interfering with their occupation. 

But while, in the matter of variety and 
range of scale, little fault can be ſound with 
our Ordnance Survey Department, there is, 
in other respects, legitimate ground for 
criticism. The draughtsmanship displayed 
in many of the recent sheets is ſar below the 
standard formerly attained, but we need not 
labour this point; copper- plate engraving is 
too slow a process for modern requirements, 
and if it had been exclusively used, many of 
the maps would have been out of date on 
the day of publication ; a more rapid process 
was necessary, and this was incompatible 
with the finest draughtsmanship. A much 
more important point is that of accuracy, 
and it is in this that we find the principal 
ground for criticism. Every professional 
man who has used the modern ordnance 
sheets has found in them numerous errors. 
Many features are omitted, and others are 
wrongly delineated. In the coloured maps, 
some buildings are left blank, while small 
closes of land are coloured as buildings. 
Any one well acquainted with a particular 
locality can, at the first glance, detect many 
errors in some of the sheets. In confirma- 
tion of his previous experience, the writer 
examined the plans of three old buildings— 
and only three—as shown on a recent sheet, 
and in every case the plan was wrong. We 
have heard of a man who wrote to the 
department complaining that his house, 
which had been in the occupation of 
his family for 300 years, was not shown at 
all, but whether his complaint was well 


colleges and churches are also delineated ; 
the roads are coloured brown, and the 
In the Edinburgh plan the 
water only is coloured, the buildings being 
The 
latter style, although less pleasing to the 
eye, is, in some respects, more useful for the 
reason 


It will be seen that the exhibition in- 
cluded maps drawn to six different scales 
The 
scales ranged from rut to zło, and in no 


According to a pamphlet by Colonel Sir 
John Farquharson on “ Foreign Topographic 
Maps,” the largest town-maps of France are 
to a scale of zue, and the general maps 
are ¿sro (about #-in. to a mile), or rough 
photozinco enlargements of these to schr; 
smaller scales, down to svooo (about 93 
miles to an inch), are also used. In Belgium 
and Denmark the largest maps are 20 0, and 
the “Topographic” maps dev; in Ger- 


That these large-scale maps have been of 


founded or not, we do not know, Certain 
it is that some of the surveyors have 
scamped their work, and have trusted too 
much to sketching and pacing, and too little 
to tape and chain. More frequent revision 
of rapidly-developing areas is also desirable. 
Clearness is another essential of a good 
map, and in this respect the new small-scale 
maps with brown hill-shading and red con- 
tours are better than the old. There is still 
room for improvement, however, in the dis- 
tinguishing of certain features, such as fences 
and small watercourses, &c. Two other 
criticisms and we have done. In the large- 
scale maps showing the levels, the bench- 
marks are not sufficiently numerous. Nearly 
all Councils now require the levels of new 
Streets and sewers to be plotted from the 
Ordnance datum, and frequent bench-marks 
are therefore desirable, particularly in 
suburban districts. The index maps do not 
contain sufficient details in many cases to 
enable any one to order the sheet required; 
this is often a source of annoyance in places 
where stocks of Ordnance sheets are not 
kept. 

On the whole, our Ordnance Survey is a 
work of which the nation may be proud. It 
is not perfect, but new and improved 
methods are being adopted, and when this 
is the case there is hope for the future. We 
went to the exhibition prepared to curse, 
but, like Balaam, remained to bless. 


— — 


WATER SUPPLY FOR “DOMESTIC 
PURPOSES.” 


ingenuity which may be ex- 
pended on some Acts of Par- 
liament, No one who has read 
the case of the Barnard Castle Urban 
Council v. Wilson, which recently came 
before the Court of Appeal, can fail to 
appreciate the pleasurable occupation which 
may be given to judges by a modern statute. 
The case in question turned upon the inter- 
pretation of Section 53 of the Waterworks 
Clauses Act, 1847: Every owner and occu- 
pier of any dwelling-house .... within the 
limits of the special Act shall... . be 
entitled to demand and receive from the 
undertakers a sufficient supply of water for 
his domestic purposes.” This statute has 
to be read with Section 12 of the Water- 
works Act, 1863, which says that a supply of 
water for domestic purposes shall not include 
“a supply for any trade, manufacture, or 
business.” The question of the interpreta- 
tion of these sections becomes more and 
more important as the area of supply of 
water by public companies or municipal 
bodies is enlarged, a process which the last 
two dry summers has distinctly hastened. 
Dealing first of all with the case in 
question the main facts were that the 
Governors of the North-Eastern County 
School, Barnard Castle, erected on their 
premises a swimming-bath, with a cubic 
capacity of 35,000 gallons, in a building out- 
side the main building of the school, but 
connected with it bya corridor. The pros- 
pectus of the school stated that a swimming- 
bath was provided, and that the swimming- 
bath fee was 3s. 6d. a term, payable by 
every boarder. A swimming master wags 
kept to instruct the boys, and a fee was paid 
by such day boys as used the bath. The 
Urban District Council contended that th 
were entitled to make a special charge 
the water supplied to this bath, on 
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ground that it was not used for domestic 
purposes, but for the purposes of a business. 
It was held by Mr. Justice Buckley that this] T 

supply was for domestic purposes. Thej Monument. regard to a rumour that the 
Court of Appeal, however. came to a|Dean and Chapter of St. Pauls were taking 
different conclusion. They endeavoured to | steps to complete the Wellington Monu- 
limit the effect of this decision by stating ment by the addition of the equestrian 
that the section had to be interpreted in | statue intended by Stevens, has led to a 
reference to the particular facts of the case, correspondence which has brought out the 


but in English law precedence has so much fact that a private Committee has been at 
weight that this decision can scarcely fail to 


of older men is more likely to be 
prolonged or even to become permanent, 
itis becoming more difficult for men who 
have passed a certain age to procure em-. 
ployment. These causes, owing to the short 
time the Act has been in force, have hardly 
at present made themselves sufficiently 
apparent to obtain general recognition; but 
each year, as contracts are renewed, their 
effects on the labour market become more 
obvious, and we submit that a system of 
insurance chargeable on the employer will, 
in the long run, work to the injury of those 
classes of labourers who most require some 
assistance. 


NOTES. 


A LETTER by Mr, Spielmann in 
he Wellington the Times a few days ago, in 


; ; work raising subscriptions and selecting a 
govern similar and, of course, identical sculptor to complete the monument, in 
cases. = , ignorance of the fact that the President 
The definition of the phrase given by | of the Royal Academy has been endeavour- 
Lord Justice Vaughan Williams was that ing all this while to impress on the 
“the use of water for the more convenient | Government the duty of doing so. The 
occupation of a house, or for increasing its Bishop of Stepney, who was concerned 
amenities to the owner or occupier, is hrimd in getting up th 2 private Committee 
facie a use for domestic purposes ; and, | and subscriptions, expresses his regret 
testing the case in this way, he came to the that he did not know of Sir E. Poynter's 
conclusion that a swimming-bath outside | efforts with the Government ; but his reply 
the house, under the circumstances of this | does not meet the case. As Sir E. Poynter 
case, did not fall within the section. It is says, the Wellington Monument is a matter 
perhaps more easy to say that such a use is of national interest; and we do not see that 
nota domestic one than that it is for the | the Dean and Chapter of St. Pauls had the 
purposes of a trade or business, and the real | slightest right to consider it as their concern, 
difficulty of the case—and of others in some and to appoint sub rosá a sculptor of their 
degree like it which will no doubt arise | own choosing, without any appeal to public 
from time to time —is that they occupy a opinion. Stevens's work is one of the greatest 
kind of position between domestic and trade productions of modern English art, almost 
purposes which was probably never con- unique in its artistic character; and the 
sidered by those who drafted the Act of | selection of a sculptor to complete it is not 
Parliament. Lord Justice Romer pointed |. thing to be done in a corner. It is a 
out the difficulty of the case by some rather | matter of the greatest importance that the 
amusing illustrations, It might be reason-| sculptor selected should be one of the fore- 
able, he thought, to regard water for a small | most artists of the day, and one whose 
tank for goldfish as used for a domestic | work would be likely to be in harmony with 
purpose, but if an occupier desired to keep|the grand style of Stevens's design. We repair than their opponents assert; never- 
a private aquarium, he thought he could not|have no assurance of this in the present|theless, it is highly desirable that their 
require a water company to furnish him | case; and the action taken by the Dean actual condition should be ascertained. 
with a supply ſor it; but it is difficult to see and Chapter in initiating such a work on 
how, if an individual chose to amuse him- their own responsibility and without inviting 
self with a private aquarium, the water public opinion, is a serious mistake. The 
could be said to be applied for the purpose Wellington monument is vot a mere orna- 
of a business, though it might perhaps come | ment of their Cathedral; it is a work of 
within the term “ ornamental purpose.” national interest, .placed in the Cathedral, 
The truth seems to be that these statutes and for which they are responsible to the 
require to be amended. It has been held | nation. They had no right to make their 
that a supply of water to a workhouse was a | own private arrangements for its completion, 
supply for domestic purposes, as the inmates} and select their own artist ; and the 
were to be treated as one family. This very | strongest practical protest ought to be made 
patriarchal idea of a workhouse ménage | against such a procedure. 
must be regarded as an ingenious judicial 
invention for the purpose of bringing the 
case within the Act of 1847. Another case, : 
in which it was held that an occupier who | men's Compen- Parliamentary Committee of the 
carries on the business of a boarding-house Act. Trades Unions Congress, which 
keeper could demand the supply of water was held in private, it appears the subject 
for the ordinary purposes of his house as one of discussion was the amendment of the 
for domestic purposes, appears to be adverse Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897. Be- 
to what must now be called the decision in tore these proposed amendments are made 
the swimming-bath case. Another point known, and hence speaking with strict 
which may be suggested is in regard to the | impartiality, we wish to point out the effects 
supply of water for hydraulic lifts; and, | which this measure-—passed solely in the 
indeed, the number of instances which any | interest of workmen, and amounting 
one can suggest on the border-line between practically to an insurance against death 
the two statutes is endless. In the present or injury in certain employments—has 
case we cannot but think that the Court had on the labour market. Owing to the 
rather unduly narrowed the application of | scale of compensation being fixed with 
the statute, since, though swimming may be reference to the dependants” whom a 
taught in a bath, this is primd facie a thing | workman leaves in case of death, viz., wife, 
which is required for domestic use, whether | parent, or child, employers of labour are 
it be large or small; and we suspect that at | already giving a preference to unmarried 
the North-Eastern County School the boys workmen who, unless they have a parent 
who use the swimming-bath did without the dependent upon them, only involve a liability 
domestic tub. As already observed, how- | in case of death of a sum not exceeding 107. | the assessor's judgment except in respect of 
ever, the only true way to put an end to the | for medical or funeral expenses. In the the mere payment of the premiums; and 
litigation which is beginning to crop up more second place, owing to the increased liability | architects who respect themselves will be 
and more on this question is by an amend- | to accident of older men, and, moreover, to wise to have nothing to do with this compe- 
ment of the statute. the fact that, it injured, the incapacity tition. 


taaie MR. LLOVD GEORGE has issued 
School a kind of manifesto to the 
Buildings. Welsh County Councils on the 
subject of the Education Act. With most 
of this we are not concerned; but it con- 
tains one point which is worth the attention 
of the new Education Authorities through- 
out the country. Mr. Lloyd George advises 
the County Councils, before they take over 
any elementary school, to have it surveyed 
by a surveyor or an architect, and to insist 
that the building shall be in proper condition 
before it is taken over. This advice is 
obviously sound, for it will be impossible for 
the Education Authorities to know how much 
they ought to pay for fair wear and tear of 
the premises unless their actual condition is 
clearly ascertained by a skilled person before 
the Authority becomes liable. On the whole, 
we should say that the buildings of the 
Voluntary Schools are in a better state of 


Chipping Wy- In reference to this competition 
combe Municipal A i 
Buildings We have received the following 


Competition. Tetter from the Secretary of the 
Institute of Architects: 


“ DEAR SIR, — The conditions for the Chipping 
Wycombe Municipal Buildings Competition contain 
the following clause :— ` 

‘The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, or some architect to be nominated by 
him, will be asked tc make these awards according 
to his judgment ; but the Corporation do not under- 
take to carry out any designs, and reserve the right 
to select for erection any set of designs—whether 
awarded a premium or not—they may themselves 
prefer.’ 

The President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects requests that you will kindly allow him 
through your columns to inform those concerned in 
the competition that, as he understands the pro- 
moters decline to modify this clause, he has been 
unable to nominate an assessor.—I am, yours faith- 
fully, W. J. LOCKE, Secretary. 

9, Conduit-street, January 20.” 


Trades Unions i 
8 tha Wor Ar the recent meeting of the 


The President was quite right in declining to 
nominate under the circumstances. We 
have always held that a Committee may 
reasonably prefer to carry out a second 
premiated design instead of a first, if it suits 
their own wishes better; but they should 
undertake to carry out one of the premiated 
designs, otherwise the whole thing is a farce. 
In this case the Committee have shown their 
hand openly, and intimated pretty plainly 
that they are prepared to disregard entirely 


ad 
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relating to the manufacture, strength, and 
uses of this material of construction. In the 
production of armoured glass, or verre armé 
as it is more elegantly termed in the French 
language, advantage is taken of the pro- 
perty possessed by glass of welding, so 
to speak, to metals, aud the combination 
results in a product having characteristics 
which are of distinct value in constructive 
architectural work. The reinforcement 
is employed in the form of a network of fine 
wire, only slightly modifying the appearance 
and transparency of the glass in which it is 
embedded ; the properties given by the in- 
corporation being cohesion and tenacity. 
From the first of these it results that if a 
pane of armoured glass be broken orcut the 
fragments remain joined one to the other, 
and cannot be separated unless the iron net- 
work be cut by a suitable tool or broken by 
repeated bendings. From the second pro- 
perty it follows that a relatively high resist- 
ance to flexure is imparted, a result similarly 
obtained by the reinforcement of cement and 
concrete. Moreover, while ordinary glass 
breaks suddenly without giving any indica- 
tion of impending failure, reinforced glass 
cracks or splits, but the pieces remain always 
joined together by the metal network. The 
resistance of the combination when rapidly 
heated is not less remarkable. Instead of 
suddenly “ flying,” the new material merely 
cracks, and the continuity of the sheet or 
pane is not destroyed. It will, therefore, be 
seen that reinforced glass is of great value in 
fire-resisting construction. It is quite suit- 
able for employment as a substitute for sheet 
iron, or sheet iron with a filling of timber, in 
the construction of doors and shutters in- 
tended to prevent the spread of fire, and it 
really affords greater security than either of 
the materials mentioned. By reason of its 
tenacity, it offers a safeguard of another kind 
which may be utilised as a protection against 
burglary or theft from the windows of shops. 


A QUESTION which frequently | shown that the resistance to traction is 
pre a arises is the determination of | practically halved by doubling the size of the 
the most suitable method of|wheels. Taking the cost of electric energy 
joining pipes used for high-pressure steam, |as 18d. per unit, at which price it can be 
and in some cases the answer must be de-| obtained at several stations in and around 
ferred until inquiry has been made into|London, the cost of the energy consumed 
certain structural conditions of the pipes|per ton-mile is only one-tenth of a penny. 
themselves. In wrought iron or steel pipes | This cost compares favourably with any 
it is always important to see that the flanges other system of self-propelled carriages. 
are properly secured, that they are of|Going down hill also, the batteries can be 
adequate thickness, that their faces are of charged by the motors, which then act as 
ample width and provided with an adequate dynamos. The charge given going down a 
number of bolts properly spaced, and that|slope at 7} miles per hour would be suffi- 
the flange faces are exactly parallel, so that | cient to carry the motor-car at least an equal 
they cannot be improperly strained when the | distance on a level road. Mr. Joel proves 
bolts are tightened up. Undoubtedly the|that as the load is increased the cost per 
best joint is made with metal to metal, but | ton-mile rapidly diminishes. Hence, theo- 
cost is against it in all but exceptional cases. | retically, for economical working every car 
For the higher temperatures employed inthe | ought to carry its maximum load. The 
present day, ordinary india-rubber joint] difficulties in connexion with the wear and 
rings are unsuitable, but rings of asbestos tear of rubber tyres are now being got over. 
material have been used with considerable | The average distance traversed by the solid 
success where the steam is perfectly dry, rubber tyres used in the old electric cabs 
and in positions where water of condensation | before they became useless was under 
cannot collect. Asbestos suffers from the 500 miles. Recent trials by the Automobile 
disadvantage that it is softened and gradually | Club have shown that pneumatic tyres can 
washed away by water, hence various forms | now be had which will last for more than 
of metallic joint rings have been introduced, | 4,000 miles. 
sometimes with rubber and sometimes with- 
out. A form of ‘ gasket” that gives 
general satisfaction consists of a soft of Tools for recently read before the Insti- 
metal ring with a reinforcing wire of a tution of Mechanical Engineers 
copper; this ring being very easy to] the author devotes special consideration to 
apply, and also having the advantage that no the influence of the cutting angle upon 
cementing material is necessary. There- Speed and feed. The factors controlling 
fore, joints may be made, broken, and re- speed and feed are recognised as being of 
made, with a minimum expenditure of time. considerable importance by all who are 
For permanent work, a cement of red and concerned in engineering manufacture, and 
white lead and iron filings, applied between | the paper to which we now refer possesses 
two pieces of wire gauze, makes an distinct value. In shops where hand-grinding 
excellent joint. As a general rule it should | Prevails only the best workmen know what 
be remembered that no gasket should be combination of tool angles will be most 
used before it has been treated with plum- suitable for the work in hand, and even then 
bago, alone or mixed with tallow, to facilitate the knowledge possessed is merely approxi- 
breaking of the joint when required. All] mate, while it is rarely the case that such a 
steam pipes must be run so that water] Wworkman can name the angles at which 
cannot collect along the line, and provision] he aims, or check the accuracy of his 
must be made for draining at predetermined | gtinding. For this reason the author very 
points if leakage is to be avoided. Due] properly thinks that machine grinding should 
attention to these points will frequently save | be adopted, to the entire exclusion of hand 
much trouble and unpleasantness in con- grinding. The results of some of the tests 
nexion with an installation where steam made by the author lead to deductions ot 
pipes are employed. great utility in dealing with tool steels ot 
ordinary and special brands, and they also 
THE paper on “Electric Auto- throw valuable light upon questions affecting 
11 mobiles,” by Mr. H. F. Joel, the shapes and points of tools. Further, the 
read to the Institution of Civil] inſormation now afforded presents a reason- 
Engineers last week is an important one, as able basis for determiring the cutting speeds 
the author's great experience with the with which those in authority may de Satis- 
management of accumulators has enabled | fied, and it can be employed for the guidance 
him to test electric vehicles under favour- |°f Workmen in the shop. Rule-of-thumb 
able conditions, He states that perfectly | Methods still prevail to a certain extent in 
trustworthy motor-cars can now be con- all engineering works, in spite of the general 
structed, and that single journeys of more | opinion that workshop administration in 
than a hundred miles can be made with one these enlightened days ought to be based 
charge. In the earlier forms of electric uPon a more defined foundation. Investi- 
vehicle far too small a battery was used. In| 8@tions of the kind to which we refer are 
an electric omnibus tried some years ago on calculated to bring about the desired reform. 
muddy macadamised roads in London the 
battery was only 18 per cent, of the weight, 
and the wheels were only a little over 2 ft. 
in diameter. Under these circumstances it or armoured, by metallic net- 
was not surprising that it stuck in the mud | work has been more general in the United 
and the batteries were destroyed. In the States than in any other country. On the 
electric cabs seen in the streets two years | Continent this combination is largely used 
ago the battery weight was even a smaller in Germany, and to a smaller extent in 
fraction of the total weight than in the] France, Austria, Belgium, and Switzerland. 
case of the omnibus. Modern cars A paper on the subject recently read before 
have much larger battery power and their] the Société des Ingénieurs-Civils, in Paris, 
wheels are larger. Dr. Luxenberg has] presents a convenient summary of facts 


Se Angles IN a paper on this subject 


Ir is stated that Mr. Andrew 
Pittencriefl, i 
and Carnegie has purchased the 
Dunfermline. estate of Pittencrieff, near Dun- 
fermline, the place ot his birth. Pittencrieff 
House, built in 1610 by Sir Alexander 
Clerk, of Edinburgh, stands within beautiful 
grounds wherein is also situated Malcolm 
Canmore's Tower, a relic of the castle which 
that sovereign erected upon an eminence 
rising out of the glen of Pittencrieff. The 
locality formed a favourite residence of the 
Kings of Scotland, Malcolm III., surnamed 
Cean Mohr, gave asylum there to Margaret, 
grand-daughter of Edmund Ironside and 
sister of Edgar Atheling, when seeking refuge 
in a bay of the Firth of Forth, since called 
St. Margaret’s Hope; the cave which also 
bears her name lies to the north of 
Canmore’s Tower. Malcolm married her 
in his castle at Dunfermline in 1070. 
Close by, and to the south-west of the 
Abbey, are the remains of the later palace in 
which were born King Charles I. and his 
sister Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. The 
palace occupies elevated ground overlooking 
the Ferm burn. The principal portion of 
the ruins consist of the south-west wall, 
205 ft. long and 60 ft. on the outer but- 
tressed side towards the ravine, whereof the 
lower part is considered to have been built 
during the reigns of Robert Bruce and his 
successor, David II. It is conjectured that 
a curious group of underground passages 
beneath some of the buildings afforded a pro- 


Up to the present time the 
ee employment of glass reinforced, 
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tected communication between the palace] wich, St. Nicholas, Gloucester, and the 
and the abbey. There are openings to the 
surface for light and air, and from a middle 
vaulted chamber radiate three passages 
—one towards the abbey, and two leading to 
the storerooms and the western parts of 
the palace, The eastern portions of the 
ruins include the kitchen, which was vaulted 
and has two fireplaces. Beneath the kitchen 
is a spacious vaulted chamber, 44 ft. by 
24 ft, and 14 ft. high. That part of the 
palace presents features of the eleventh 
century and twelfth century periods. On 
his marriage morning, King James VI. con- 
ferred the lordship of Dunfermline upon 
Anne of Denmark, The house he built for 
her there was pulled down in 1797, having 
been used latterly as a school and after- 
wards as a woollen factory. On the re- 
moval in 1819 of the soil in the eastern 
part of the abbey, founded by Malcolm III., 
for the building of a new church, were 
found remains of some Scottish kings, and 
amongst them the skeleton of Robert Bruce 
wrapped in lead, which was reinterred in 
the ancient choir beneath the tower of the 
present church, With the skeleton, of 
which the breast-bone had been sawn 
asunder for the removal of the heart, was 
foynd a copper plate, inscribed “ Robertus 
Scotorum Rex.” Malcolm and St. Margaret 
were buried on the east side of the Abbey, 
which their sons, Alexander I, and David I., 
completed, and Bruce restored after it had 
been burned by Edward I. The early 
reformers converted the nave into a Presby- 
terian place of worship, and zealously pulled 
down the rest. A tower with an archway, 
joining the palace to the abbey buildings, 
Stands across the road to the Pend and St. 
Catherine’s-wynd. 


distinct and beautiful types of medizeval 
ironwork. 


Pure Air 
Without 


this heading was given by Dr. 
Draughts. 


methods of ventilation. Members of the 
greater purity and pleasantness of the at- 
mosphere of their room, 
lecture nights was declared to be almost un- 
bearable. 
accompanied by illustrations, will appear 
shortly. 


A French OUR contemporary L'Archi- 

Opinion on the fecture is kind enough 

Builder, ied. 8 

re produce, in its issue of the 
17th inst., the elevation and details and a 
photograph of our little ſront in Catherine- 
street, and adds some remarks which we 
quote not so much from vanity as for 
another reason mentioned below. L'Archi- 
lecture observes :— 

“Le Builder (le Constructeur) est certainement la 
plus ancienne publication périodique d'architecture 
existant actuellement dans le monde entier. Créé 
deux ans apres la Revue Générale de l'Architecture et 
des Travaux Publics de César Daly, aujourd'hui dis- 
parue, ce journal est dans sa solxante- et- unieme 
année d'existence. Sa prospérité a cte tres rapide, 
elle s'est toujours maintenue; tout porte à croire, 
et nous le souhaitons, qu'elle se maintienne encore 
durant des annces et des annces. 

Nous comprendrions difficilement, ea France, un 
journal hebdomadaire d'architecture conçu selon 
le plan du Builder. Chique numé:o de celui-ci 
contient, en effet, soixante colonnes de texte en 
petit caractére, parsemé de quelques illustrations, 
non compris plusieurs colonnes de renseignements 
divers, et une moyenne de huit pages hors texte de 
dessins.” 

Some months ago, an American architectural 
publication, which makes it a special object 
to praise everything French in connexion with 
architecture, and belittle everything English, 
had the assurance to inform its readers that 
the English architectural journals seemed 
hardly worth notice to those accustomed to 
the excellences of the 


UNDER the provisions of the 
Ancient Monuments Act, the 
Board of Works, Dublin, have 
taken into their care the French Huguenot 
church at Waterford. The church has its 
origin in the Franciscan monastery of Friars 
Minor, established in the town by Hugh 
Purcell in the earlier half of the thirteenth 
century, of which a portion was given to.the 
Huguenots who sought refuge in Waterford. 
At the dissolution, Henry Walsh had pur- 
chased the buildings and founded therein 
the Holy Ghost Hospital for the poor, incor- 
porated by an Act of 36 Henry VIII. The 
ruins comprise the choir, converted into a 
burial ground for the French church, the 
tower and nave, and one transept. Some 
curious pieces of ancient sculpture have 
been preserved, together with many sepul- 
chral monuments bearing inscriptions which 
now, for the most part, are illegible. 


The French 
Church, 
Waterford. 


say) in respect of their illustrations. 
subject. 
ahead of any other country. 


AT the London Institution, on 
or ane Romance, January 15, the Rev. Walter 
lectured on “The 


Marshall weekly paper. 
Although the 


— a 
THE SIGNS IN LOMBARD-STREET. 


Romance of Architecture.” 
title was rather a misnomer, Mr. Marshall 
told much that was of the greatest interest 
to lovers of parish churches, and showed a 
series of excellent lantern-slides illustrating 
some of the best examples. His reference 
to the almost entire destruction of the Rood 


loft was illustrated by a tew well-selected F 


which on most] firmed a messuage... 


down as dangerous and obstructive in the! street. 


pleasing relief to the lines of a narrow and 


well-known Durham knocker illustrated three Somewhat sombre thoroughfare’ with their 


variety of shape, device, and colour, the signs 
recall many incidents of local and historical 
interest. They are worthy of a few words of 
passing notice, inasmuch as their removal is 


AN interesting lecture under decreed by the Public Health Department of 


the Corporation of the City. 
What Addison calls “a certain street of the 


Glover Lyon at the Camera greatest credit in Europe has retained its 
Club, on January 12, when he also prac- name and its association with banking-houses 
tically and successfully demonstrated his] ince the Jewish merchants, and after them 


the Longobards, made it their resort, or ex- 
change, early in the thirteenth century. Stow 


club appeared to be much impressed by the | records that 


“Edward II., in the twelfth of his reign, con- 
. abutting on Lombard- 
«treet towards the south and towards Cornhill on 
the north, for the merchants of Florence 


A more detailed description, | The meeting of which mercharts and others there 


continued until the 22nd day of December in the 
year 1568; on the which day the said merchants 
began to make their meetings at the Royal Ex- 
change.“ 


In 1379 Richard II. grants William Salisbury, 


to, goldsmith, to hold the Exchange in Lombard- 


street (see Lloyds’ Bank); and in 1537 Sir 
Richard Gresham proposes to Cromwell, the 
Lord Privy Seal, “to make a goodly Burse in 
Lombert-streete for merchaunts to repayre 
untoe,” after the manner of the Bourse at 
Antwerp. His son, Sir Thomas Gresham, kept 
his “shop” or counting-house during the 
latter thirty years of his life at the sign 
of the Golden Grashopper (his family crest) 
where is now Martin's Bank; in his 
correspondence he often cites “how the Ex- 
change passeth in Lombard-street” at a time 
when, as Hentzner repeats, it was considered 
to be the handsomest street in London. 
Hentzner writes, 1593, that he saw there all 
sorts of gold and silver vessels, coins, &c., ex- 
posed for sale. Most of the goods were for- 
feited pledges : much of Sir Thomas Gresham’s 
effects consisted of gold chains. The public 
office of No. 68, Martin’s Bank, Ltd., occupies 
the site of Gresham’s counting-house ; a tradi- 
tion obtains that on that same spot had stood the 
house of Wm. (or Matt.) Shore, goldsmith, whose 
wife was Jane, a daughter of Thomas Wain- 
stead, of Cheapside, mercer. Alderman Richard 
Shore died in 1510, and endowed a chauntrey 
in the neighbouring church of his sepulture, 
St. Mary Woolchurch Haw— its site is now 
that of the Venetian and Long Parlours in the 
Mansion House. But the Morning Post of 
November 10, 1818, avers it could be proved by 
old Jeases that William Shore’s house had been 
at No. 43, by the corner, north-east, of Grace- 
church-street, which a conveyance of 1667 
cites as “a messuage knowne by the sign of 
the Three Crowns in the parish of Alhallowes 
in Lumbor-streete.“ 

Pope's Head-alley, still marked with a carved 
stone sign of a head wearing a papal tiara, and 


French and German the former tavern by that sign which is cited 
architectural papers—especially (strange to|in the record of a wager made between two 


Per- 
haps it may be instructive to the gentleman | the street with their wafer-cakes and pardons. 
who penned this remarkable opinion to see] Sir Martin Bowes, the wealthy goldsmith 
what a French journal itself thinks on the 
And we make the remark not only 
on our own account, but on that of English to the Goldsmiths’ Company. The sites of 
architectural journalism generally, which, as] No. 65—which was formerly the Salutation 
far as weekly papers are concerned, is easily 
Such monthly 
publications as the Rundschau, and as our Mills, Currie, & Co.’s premises as enlarged 
old friend César Daly’s Revue Générale (the | since that firm removed in 1827 to the Anchor 
best architectural periodical ever issued), are 
of course on a different footing, and are 
published under different conditions, from a | earliest known book after its kind, contains a 


goldsmiths in 1464, commemorate the time 
when "merchants ” from Rome chaffered in 


(femp. Queen Elizabeth) lived in a house— 
where is now No. 67—at the sign of the White 
Lion, afterwards the Anchor, which he devised 


Tavern, and in our day Overend, Gurney, & 
Co.’s—of the Black Bull, and of No. 67, the 
Anchor, have been absorbed by Messrs, Glyn, 


from Birchin—or, more correctly, Birchover— 
lane. 
The Litile London Directory of 1677, the 


nominal list of goldsmiths “ who keep running 
cashes.” Twenty-seven of them have their 
places of business, with signs, in Lombard- 
street. Some fifteen years ago Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price succeeded in determining the 


ONE of the most successful schemes of out- | later postal numbers of seventeen out of those 
door decoration inzde in readiness for the twenty-seven houses, and it is mainly to his 
Coronation festivities last year was the revival, | researches that we owe the identification, as to 
at the instance of a local committee, of some of | number with site in each instance, of nearly 
the bankers’ and traders’ hanging signs in| seventy out of the one hundred and four signs 
All of them had been taken | which are known to have once existed in that 


The ascertained number is great, and 


slides, including an interesting example of the | interval 1763-6. Most of the signs lately set up there were many more of which all record is 


Rater substitution of the Royal Arms in the are authentical copies of their originals, and 
are hung with their own separate electrical 


lights upon ornamertal iron brackets and 
frames designed, we are informed, by Mr. named it the Royal Exchange at her visit on January 23, 
Besides giving a most 1571. See Burzon's Life of Gresham.” 


magnificent seventeenth-century Jacobean 
interior at Croscombe. The examples of 
sanctuary knockers from St. Gregory's, Nor- 


Starkie Gardner. 


Sir Thomas Gresham's Bourse on Cornhill, designed 
by Henrycke, the Fleming, was begun on June 6, 1566, 
and finished on December a2, 1563: Queen Elizabeth 
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lost; yet we should remember that until W. corner of George-yard. No. 21 (formerly | drawings is submitted by “ Patriot,” anda severe 
Mountague, the City Architect, laid out King | Nos. 21-3), the London and County Bank-] but excellent design in Portland stone is shown 
William-street in 1824-30, Lombard-strect ex- ing Co. s, in the Tuscan style, is by C. J. by “ Edward VII.,“ perhaps considering the his- 
tended as far as the Mansion House, and that Parnell, and was built in 1860-1, with, it is said, | toric occasion the memorial is to commemo- 
the present space in front of St. Mary Wool- stones of old Westminster Bridge; the pre-|rate, this would have been the most suitable 
noth Church was covered by the former Nos. | mises have since been enlarged on the site of | to carry out of all those submitted. A design 
1-10, as well as by Dove-court and Little] No. 20; the London and County Bank removed | based upon the use of red brick as the principal 
Lombard-street. in 1846 from No. 71 (see Lloyds). Nos. 60 and material, by “ Fleetwood, is quiet and re- 
Crossing over to the north side we see at | 62, formerly Barnette, Hoares, Hanburys, and strained ; we think it would have been better 
No. 81 the sign of the Seven Stars, which | Lloyd's, were altered and enlarged in 1838 by | without the lions and shields at the angles. 
marks a boundary of St. Mary Woolnoth] Sampson Kempthorne, of Gloucester; the] This is another design that would be infinitely 
ish. No. 81, latterly Brooks & Co.'s bank- house by Byng (1823) at the corner of St.] preferable to that se ected. * Aiblins” submits 
ing-house, and No. 82, were rebuilt by the | Clement’s-lane gave place to the Royal Insur-]a free Renaissance design dwarfed by a most 
late E. ! Anson, who was the architect also of | ance-buildings. No. 26 is by Edmund Wood- | enormous metal crown on the summit, the 
No. 74. At No. 78, until very recently the] thorpe the elder (obiit 1887). Lloyds, Barnetts, clock forming a mere incident in the design ; 
Provident Life Office, the handsome sign of | and Bosanquets’, the Black Horse, as rebuilt|this set is well drawn. Alternative designs 
the Cardinal’s Hat (or Cap) commemorates ajin 1886-7 on the sites of Nos. 71-3, has|with a claim to originality are shown by 
tavern cited by Stow, and which in the seven- | absorbed the Exchange (afterwards the] L. N. Z.,“ a stone tower, windowless, with a 
teenth century was called the Cock. The Acorn), the Union, the Fox, and the Bunch of | certain monumental character. Of original 
device of the Vine, or Grapes, marks No. 77, | Grapes, together with Nos. 26-7, Change. alley] designs that one Can contemplate without 
Parr’s Bank; at No. 68, the Golden Gras- and Nos. 7-8, Pope’s Head-court. The block exhaustion is that by “‘Iseth,” which shows 
hopper marks the banking-house of Martin's | now numbered 1-6, near the Mansion House, | thin projecting angle buttresses pierced 
Bank, of which the south and main front portion | was designed by Sir Robert Smirke, R. A.] with a species of tracery carrying a monu- 
was rebuilt in 1793-4, and the rear portion in | No. 1 stands on the site of Harley & Co.’s,at the | mental clock on top; we suggest that this 
Change-alley in 1874 after Mr. R. Norman | Cock; Smith, Payne, & Smiths removed thither | would look well executed in Doulton ware. 
Shaw’s designs on the site of the old Garra- | in about 1840, their London house having been | “ Surrey Comet” exhibits a workmanlike 
way's Coffee House burned, together with | established in 1758 at No. 18, The Hare, since | design of unpleasant proportions, due perhaps 
onathan’s and Robin's on March 24, 1748. | absorbed by the Phoenix Fire Office. In July | to the over emphasis of the different stages. 
ere was a Martin, goldsmith, femp. Eliza- | last the firm was amalgamated with the Union | The design by “G. E. R.” shows an ingenious 
beth. The bank is one of the oldest in London. | Bank of London. Through these and other | treatment, which we fear looks better on paper 
In, or about, 1672, Charles, afterwards Sir | changes it has come about that perhaps the than it would in stone. 
Charles, Duncombe and Richard Kent, who | oldest commercial building of importance inj A triangular plan has been adopted by 
had been clerks of Alderman Backwell, began | Lombard-street is the offices of the Pelican |“ Crown” with not very happy results. “ South 
business in co-partnership as goldsmiths at the | Life Insurance Co., designed for Sir Charles | Barton” sends a good design, well drawn in 
Golden Grasshopper standing between the Asgill by Sir Robert Taylor in or about 1756. | a bold pencil manner; the point of view of the 
Plough (now Glyn’s) and the Unicorn, the | On the front is a sculptured group executed by | perspective we do not understand, “Finis 
house of Backwell, who built Change -alley | the Coades, of Lambeth, from designs by Lady | Coronat Opus is a smooth little design illus- 
in 1668-9. Sir Charles Duncombe, the Diana Beauclerk. Until the building of Lloyds | trated by a good water-colour drawing. 


“ Euclio,” it is supposed, of Pope's sa- Bank, No. 71 marked the position of the ° 
tire, retired in 1695, and bought “at near | original Exchange and of a house by that sign. . 55 

90, oo0l., Evelyn says, Helmsley, since |“ Baker's chop- house, with its old front, has ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
Duncombe Park, Yorkshire, from George] been the last survivor in Change-alley, where ARCHITECTS. 


Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham. His | the central block—formerly “Sam's ”—is sup- 
niece and heir, Mary, became ancestress of the | planted with premises designed by Messrs. 
Lords Feversnam. Duncombe House, designed | Davis & Emanuel. The “Swan” and 
by Vanbrugh, has been rebuilt, after the fire of | “ Jonathan’s” formed the east and west sides 
January 11, 1879, from Mr. Young’s plans and | ot the central block. „Mr. J. H. Rowley was 
designs. In 1703 the banking business had | architect of the New City Club in George-yard, 
passed to Stone & Martin; in 1891 Martin & illustrated in the Builder of September 3, 1864. 
Co, registered themselves as Martin's Bank, | Pope’s birthplace, No. 2, Plough-court, was 
Ltd. Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co., | demolished in 1872. 

choose—out of several—for No. 67, the Anchor, 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday evening, at the Rooms of the Institute, 
9, Conduit-street, Mr. Aston Webb (President) 
in the chair. 

Deceased Members. 


Mr. Alexander Graham (Hon. Secretary) 
announced with regret the deaths of Mr. W. 
Wimble, who was elected a Fellow in 1888 ; 


A . — — . Wad Associate, elected i 
which we have already noticed, and a very Mr. Jas. F. Wadmore, Associate, elec in 
fine piece of work it is. From No. 62, Com- SURBITON CLOCK TOWER COMPE. 115 ’ pe ae ona Charles Breden, ASSO- 
mercial Bank of Scotland, hangs the Cat and TITION ciate, elected 1092. 


Fiddle—a sign which many interpret in many 
ways. The simplest solution seems to be the} WE cannot congratulate Surbiton on the 
most probable, a combination of two in- result of its Clock Tower Competition. No 
congruous badges is not infrequent, and | less than 116 designs were sent in to compete 
was often adopted when an apprentice, | for this memorial, and, after several inspections 
starting for himself, joined his former | by the committee, their choice has fallen upon 
master s device to his own. No. 60, formerly | the design by Mr. John Johnson, submitted 
Barnetts, Hoares, Hanburys, and Lloyds, and | under the title, “ Experience.” The committee 
now the Canadian Bank of Commerce, dis- | have only themselves to thank that they have 
plays the King’s Head (Charles II.), of which | got such a comparatively poor design ; had 
there is record, on that spot, in 1677; the] they gone to the expense of appointing a com- Electi 
Ram, equally old, appears again at No. 58, petent assessor and published his name, many ections. 
where before the Great Fire bad been the| good designs would have been submitted to] The meeting proceeded to the election o€ 
George Inn, whence the name of George-yard.|them. Without an assessor artists will not | candidates for membership under by-laws 7, 8, 
On the south side is, as the east end, the compete, experience showing that when the|andg. The following applicants were elected, 
block Nos. 39-40, built after designs by Messrs. | choice is left in the hands of a lay committee, | viz. :—Fellows: Mr. Thomas Edgar Eccles, 
Francis in 1866-7, and distinguished with the | designs of real excellence are passed over for | Liverpool, elected an Associate in 1890; and 
Blackamoor's, or Morocco’s Head—a striking | popular travesties of architectural design. The Mr. William Chasen Ralph, of Wigan. As 
device on a red ground; at No. 28, Royal | present instance is no exception, many designs | Associates: Mr. Archibald Lawrence Holder, 
Insurance - buildings, having a Renaissance | submitted being preferable in every way to|of London; Mr. Horace Moger, of London 3 
elevation by Mr. John Belcher, hangs the | that chosen. and Mr. James Maclaren Ross, of London. 
Artichoke, which is repeated at No. 24,| The winning design is a dull Gothic erec. Prize d Studentski 
Alexanders & Co.’s, of which building (for- | tion of good proportions, showing a great deal TAEA e 
merly Nos. 24-5) Mr. John Whichcord the [of carved ornament and sculpture which will] The Secretary read the Deed of Award of 
poong was architect; No. 27, at one time] have to be omitted, even where it be of the prizes and studentships for 1902-3, made by the 
e Queen and Sun, carries its later sign of the | worst description, if the tower is to be built for | Council in writing under the common seal, im 
Queen's Head. The Pheenix is appropriately | the specified sum of 700Z. accordance with by-law 66. 
restored to No. 10 (formerly Nos. 18-20), the] One of the best designs submitted is that] The Essay Medal and Twenty-five Guineas. 
offices of the Phoenix Fire Assurance Co, | distinguished by an hour glass, the author of | Three Essays entitled “ A Comparative Revie w 
No. 28 is illustrated in our number of June 6, | which must be of a sanguine temperament to] of the Various Past and Present Systems of 
1857. expect a committee of laymen to notice a de- | Architectural Training at Home and Abroad, 
In view of Mr. Hilton Price's valuable and | sign so inadequately depicted. A nice little | were received for the Silver Medal under the 
illustrated work published in 1887, we need | design is that by Mr. H. M. Fletcher, showing | following mottoes:— 1. All British.” 2. Ars 
not enumerate the multitudinous other signs a twelve-sided stalk with an hexagonal drum quatuor coronatorum.” 3. “Lindis.” The 
which might, and with due regard to their | for the clock surmounted with a copper-domed | Council regret that they are unable to award 
authenticity, have been replaced on the eighty- | roof and gilded vane. A design better in inten- | the Medal, but they have granted a Certi fi cateæe 
four houses in Lombard-street. As, however, | tion than in execution is shown by Mr. Gerald | of Honourable Mention to the author of the 
some of the postal numbers have been altered Warren, based on a colour treatment obtained Essay bearing the motto “Ars quataor coro- 
since, and many of the premises have been | by contrast of red brick. Portland stone and | natorum ” [M. T. A. Griffith, Malvern]. 
rebuilt in recent years, we mav here add that richly decorated panels, and clock face in The Measured Drawings Medal and 10l. ros. 
P. C. Hardwick was the architect of No. 15, mosaic and enamel. “Dum Spiro, Spero” ] Three sets of drawings were sentinof the 
Robarts, Lubbock, & Co.'s (1864), on the site of | shows a plain stock brick tower with several buildings indicated, and under motto, 
the house built for Robarts & Curtis by Thomas | angle buttresses, hipped roof behind a ſ as follows: — I. lago—5 strainers (Balls Park, 
Leverton in 1796, where had been the White | brick and stone parapet, with the clock Hertford) ; 2. Nix—6 strainers (St. Martin’s— i ma- 
Bear, afterwards Pontack’s (or Puntack’s)| under a stone pediment; the lines of the- Fields); 3. Philabeg—5 strainers (Craig ie- 
Head, and then Lloyd’s Coffee House at the | the design are good. It needs much refining | var Castle, Aberdeenshire). The Council 
corner of Abchurch-lane; he was architect and more cheerful means of. representing it. | awards the silver medal and ten guineas to t he 
also of No. 54, Barclays & Co.’s Bank, at the] A dainty Renaissance design shown by good | delineator of Craigievar Castle submitted un Aer 


Donations to the Library. 


Mr. Graham further announced the receipt 
of books for the library, a list of which was 
published in the last number of the “Journal,” 
and said that Mr. Sydney Smirke had made a 
fourteenth donation of 5/. to the library fund. 
He moved in a formal way that a vote of 
thanks be accorded to the donors of the books, 
and especially to Mr. Sydney Smirke for his 
kind donation. 
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the motto of Philabeg” [Mr. Andrew Rollo, Owen Fones Studentship, 1901.—The Council] made shou'd be of the simplest character 
Glasgow]. have approved the drawings and design of Mr. | possible, because simplicity of provision con- 
The Soane Medallion and 100l.—Twenty-one | J. Hervey Rutherford, wbo was awarded the] duces to simplicity of practice; and the space 
designs for a town church were submitted, | Studentship in 1901, and who travelled in Italy, | Should be ample, for, given sufficient space, 
under the following mottoes :—1. Advance | Sicily, and Spain. almost anything may be done, and to grant 
8 strainers ; 2. Bee—7 strainers ; 3. Como” | Owen Fones Studentship, 1902.—The Council | Proper space is to show proper respect. 
—4 strainers; 4. E Natura Architectura—6|have approved the drawings and design off Money spent on judicious ornamentation 
strainers ; 5. Fides "—s strainers ; 6. Fioretto | Mr. E. H. Bennett, who was awarded the] would always be well spent in the case of a 
—4 strainers ; 7. Ich Dien—7 strainers; 8. Studentship in 1902, and who travelled in Italy | school. Far too little heed was paid to the 
IXĝvç —6 strainers; 9. Lauda Finem— 7|and Spain. influence which surroundings exercised on 
strainers ; 10. Medici—6 strainers ; 11.“ Neni” | Godwin Bursary, 1902.—The Council have] young people; if we are ever to recover the 
—7 strainers ; 12. Ne Oubliez ”—7 strainers ; | approved the Report of Mr. Chas, A. Daubney, | sense of artistic feeling, we must do far more 
13. “New Era —5 strainers: 14. on, - who was awarded the Godwin Bursary in] to make our schools attractive. The disregard 
strainers; 15. Perseverando—6 strainers ; 16. 1902, and who visited the United States of of property which seemed to be so charac- 


“ Rodari” — 7 strainers; 17. Sanctus — 8 America to study fire escapes in American | teristic of boys at the present day was pro- 
strainers ; 18. Xerxes—6 strainers ; 19. X—5| commercial buildings. bably a consequence of the fact that at school 
strainers; 20. X — 5 strainers; 21. Pugin Studentship, 1902 —The Council have] they were not placed under conditions which 


Device of a Patriarchal Cross—8 strainers. | approved ths work of Mr. C. Wontner Smith, | Would lead them to be mindful of their sur- 
The Council have awarded the medallion and | who was elected Pugin Student for 1992, and | roundings. “Thinking in shape,” to quote 
(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of | who travelled in Gloucestershire. Thring at Uppingham, was one of the most 
Tool. to the author of the design bearing the} Tite Prize, 1901.—The Council have approved | Powerful means of stimulating the imagination 
motto of IXO? [Mr. E. F. Reynolds, Birch- | the work of Mr. Waller Fairbairn, who was] and the esthetic faculties ; it was easy to carry 
field], and a medal of merit to the author of | awarded the Tite Prize foc 1901, and who] out the idea in these days, as magnificent 
“Como” [Mr. F. C. Mears, South Kensington, | travelled in Italy. photographic reproductions of the master- 
S. W.], and “X” on grey strainers [Mr. C. : | pieces of nature and of art were to be kad at 
Woniner-Smith, Finchley, N.]. Science Workshops for Schools and Colleges. | comparatively small cost : hence neither class- 
The Owen Fones Studentship and 100l.—{ Professor Armstrong then read a paper on] room nor corridor should be without its 
Three applications were received for the Owen |“ Science Workshops for Schools and Col-| picture- rail. He would also plead for a more 
Jones Studentship from the following gentle- | leges,” of which the following is an abstract. liberal use of colour in our schools. 
men :—1. L. R. Guthrie—6 strainers ; 2. James] professor Armstrong said that the im. . The fittings at Christ s Hospital were not 
M‘Lachlan—6 strainers ; 3. Percy E. Nobbs— Tong : f thought of until long after the building was 
F aA The Council h ded th portance of experimental studies carried on designed; but, to secure the best result, the 
strainers. ihe Council have awarded the! with the object of affording training in scien- chou: 


51 and nie n ba 199975 . rated tific method, as a necessary part of the ordinary raat Sa V Hosp l 
itions), the sum of rool. to Mr. P, E. Nobbs, course in schools generally, whatever their differed in an important manner Gon the 


M.A. Edin., Chelsea, S.W.; and a medal of ; ; 
: ’ : grade, was already so widely recognised that j ; 
merit and Iol. 108. to Mr. L. Rome Guthrie. ere long every school would need its work- moa aan poraa e 


shops as well as its classrooms ; it was there- 

fore desirable that the general character of the hid 1 ) 
requirements should be understood, in order] was provided an omission of set purpose, as 
that buildings may be properly designed to} it was purposed to discourage didactic teaching. 


3 7 k accommodate all necessary fittings and appur- . ; 
O. P. Milne—s strainers; 5. F. C. Mears— | tenances—and more particularly to afford the AT teaching oie siete ges o n 


strainers; 6. A. Muir—6 strainers; 7. J. necessary working space. The whole question ; 
9 V i rs P. J. eee of school design might assume a very different VVV 55 
5 pi x t * aE yen diti a aspect in years to come; indeed, the architect | pe placed ; or uprights could be fixed, provided 
the 15 Pa j t M J. H. Gibbons 111 ns) might play a by no means unimportant part in with small desk tops, where students could 
ee 5 a 40l. 5 l i J. i | d 1055 10 helping on reforms which many thought to be stand and take notes. No special balance. 
Mea. Mai Ham, 1 th W and Tor. Tos. tO | very necessary if practical work was to take room was provided. A novel fitting, the 
Th 6 a „ 4 5 Le lica. its Proper place in the ordinary curriculum of | balance- bench, had been introduced; this was 
ti „ ed f ik God sin Bur ary every school. merely a long narrow table (3 ft. by 12 ft. by 
155 we 1 oF 9 99 88 H. B Professor Armstrong illustrated his argu- 3 fl. 6 in. high) covered by a glazed case for the 
Cres tl: p ef. Philip “Filet Ber. . A.] ments largely by reference to the new build- | protection of the balances. Instead of having 
TESISI e E ups | Fletcher; 3. A. ings at Horsham for Christ's Hospital School,“ 2 ‘number of. balances within separate glazed 


Danbar Smith; 4. A. Maryon Watson. 
The Council have awarded the medal and erected to accommodate 800 boys, from the 


(subject to the specified conditions) the sum of 
65/. to Mr. A. Dunbar Smith. 

The Tite Certificate and 30l. — Fourteen 
designs for a pavilion in a public garden were 
submitted under the following mottoes :—1I. 
Altiora—6 strainers; 2. Archivolt—8 strain- 
ers; 3. Ariel—5 strainers ; 4. Caber-feidh—5 
strainers; 5. Forum—7 strainers; 6. Le 
Nord ”—8 strainers ; 7. Lindisfarne—g strain- 
ers; 8. Lux —4 strainers; 9. Mime—8 
strainers ; 10. Mulciber— q strainers ; 11. Pax 
—7 strainers; 12. Phoenix—4 strainers; 13. 
Queen of Hearts—5 strainers; 14. St. Wini- 
tred—-5 strainers. 

The Council have awarded the certificate 
and (subject to the specified conditions) a sum 
of 30/. to the author of the design bearing the 
motto Caber-feidh ” [ Mr. D. Smith, Streatham 
Hill. S. W.]. 


5 strainers; 3. Stanley H. Hamp—7 strainers ; 


When the position and size of the science balances. The balances placed in such a case 
are those required for all ordinary work. The 
more delicate balances required for advanced 
work were always provided with a case; and, as 
the sensitive working parts were of agate, there 
was no need to keep them in a separate room; 
they were conveniently placed on brackets 
against the wall. 

A third special feature of importance was 
the store or stock room attached to each of the 
four workshops. This was intended not only 
for the ordinary stores, but also and especially 
as a room in which the apparatus for experi- 
ments left unfinished at the end of a lesson 
might be set aside until the next attendance. 

Professor Armstrong followed with a. de- 
tailed description of the more important 
fittings required—viz., working-benches, cup- 
boards, sinks and drains, ventilation hoods, 
and various special appliances, Referring to 
the regulations of the science branch of the 
Education Department which specify a water- 
tap and sink for every two students, the 
lecturer stated that such a provision was quite 
unnecessary. The class of work now advocated 
for schools required the use of water but 
seldom. Architects must harden their hearts 
on this point ; there was no more reason why 
sinks should be everywhere in a laboratory 
than there was to have one in every room in a 
dwelling-house. The economy involved in 
localising the water-supply, sinks, and drains 
was very great. At Horsham, in the rooms 
on the upper floor, all sinks were placed near 
to the walls, and the waste was carried 
down to the floor below in pipes fixed in 
chases in the walls. On the basement floor 
cruss-channels were avoided as much as 
possible. In the lecturer’s experience wooden 
sinks are far the best, provided that they are 
built up solidly without dovetailed joints, and 
that they are always kept partly full of water 
by arranging the waste so that it projects 
several inches (about four) above the bottom 
of the sink. American white wood seems to 
be one of th: best to use. Sides and bottom 
should be v. ( Hout joints. All surfaces should 


ings was noted, it would be obvious that extra- 
ordinary importance would be attached to 
experimental studies in the school. The 
science block occupied practically one side of a 
quadrangle, the opposite side of which wasoccu- 
pied by the chapel, the classrooms and school 
hall filling the third, the dining-hall the fourth 
side. The floor area of the ordinary class- 
rooms was 15,482 sq. ft., that of the rooms in 
the science block was 10,326 sq. ft. 

But the provision which would be made at 
Horsham for work such as he was contemplat- 
ing would not be confined to the science block. 
At no distant date, he trusted, there would be 
distinct workshops for manual training in wood 
and metal; and 155 engineering app anea 
i 3 enerally would afford opportunities for the 

The Cates Priee.— Iwo applications for the . of the more advanced boys in the 
. Prize were 5 the following | use of machinery. Moreover, surveying and 
gentlemen :— 1. Baxter Greig—11 strainers ; j N 
2. A. Halcrow Verstage — 22 strainers, The map making Would be pratica in 1e Oun Ty 
Council have awarded the Cates Prize of 40l. | tunity for other out- of- door studies; besides 
to Mr. A. Halcrow Verstage, Meadrow, school gardens, a set of experimental plots 
Godalming, Surrey. were now being laid down on the lines of those 

The Grissell Gold Medal and 10l. 10s.—]| at the Rothamsted Agricultural Station which 
Eleven designs for a stone dome over a porte. had so world-wide a renown. Christ's Hospital 
cochere to a large public hall were submitted | School, in fact, ere many years, should bea 
under the following mottoes :—r1. Blunderbuss | model school; its buildings marked an extra- 
—— 3 strainers; 2. Civic — 3 strainers ; 3. ordinary advance—far greater, perhaps, than 

Duomo —2 strainers ; 4. Golden Horn—3 | most of those connected with them realised. 
strainers ; 5. H.I.M.—2 strainers; 6. Notts—| As one of the Governing Body, Professor Arm- 
2 strainers; 7. Quercus—q strainers; 8. Red | strong asked to be allowed to say how much 
Rose—2 strainers; 9. Sepia —4 strainers ;| he appreciated the great work which Mr. 
10. White Rose—4 strainers; It. 2 — 41 aston Webb and his colleague had carried 
) Pave: awarded the! out ; in watching the progress of the buildings 
Medal and 10“. 103. to the author of the design | he realised how many things the architect 
hearing the motto White Rose [Mr. J. B.] must be to all men. 

Fulton, Gordon street, W.C. |. : In designing science workshops the archi- 

The Ashpitel Prize, 1902.—The Council have, | tect and his technical advisers should have 
on the recommendation of the Board ol three S's in mind—sense, simplicity, and space. 
Examiners (Architecture), awarded the Ashpitel| There should be due knowledge and under- 
Pr a a 48 0 Nava 95 standing of the requirements to be met mere 
awarde ndi s most hi ible. ision 
distinguished himself among the candidates 10 F 5 : 
the final examinations of the year) to Mr. W.| See our issue for January 3 for illustrations of this 
Greenwood, of Blackburn. building. 
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be well painted with thin coal tar before they 
are butted ; and the whole surface inside and 
out should be similarly coated. The waste- 
pipe should either be somewhat expanded or 
should have a flange burnt on by means of 
which it may be held in position by two 
blocks, one of which—fixed by screws to the 
under side of the bottom—serves to carry bolts 
by means of which a second block is caused 
to clamp the pipe firmly. The space between 
the pipe and the side of the hole through 
which the pipe passes is filled in with pitch. 
The sink is has Sg up against the bench top. 
Such sinks may made of any size that may 
be desired, and no plumber is needed to fix 
them. As regards benches, the lecturer advo- 
cated some such arrangement as had been 
carried out at the Christ's Hospital Girl's 
School, Hertford, in the new science room (of 
which a plan was shown) designed by Mr. 
Stenning—about the simplest and most com- 
mon-sense plan, he said, that could well be 
adopted. 

The author thought that in future it would 
be possible to improve considerably upon the 
arrangements which had been made in the 
Christ’s Hospital Schools, especially in the 
direction of simplification, by taking carefully 
into account the character of the fittings to 
be introduced at the time of designing the 
building. The ideal to be aimed at was to 
have the whole of the room, both floor and 
wall space, available for the work to be done 
in it. Wall space was invaluable for many 
mechanical and physical experiments, for 
blackboards, for shelving, &c. Benches, there- 
fore, should not be fixed permanently against 
the walls, but should be placed out in the 
room. Projections into the room should be 
avoided, and windows be inserted at least 
6 ft. above the floor. 

Whenever possible, steam or hot-water pipes 
for heating the room should be carried under 
gratings in channels in the floor. Radiators, 
&c., take up much space, and interfere with 
and damage fittings in their neighbourhood. 

The lecturer questioned the need of the 
elaborate provision hitherto made for benches, 
If sufficient shelving, racks, &c., be provided, 
and cupboards for general use where neces- 
sary, there is little need for cupboards under 
the benches. He favoured steady, heavy 
benches of the kitchen-table type. For such 
benches it was unnecessary to use hard wood; 
all difficulties of staining, disfigurement, and 
cracks would be overcome by the use of lead- 
covered benches—a long experience had led 
the lecturer to prefer these to all others. 

With referemce to girls’ schools, briefly 
teuched upon by Professor Armstrong, he 
advised that provision should be made, even in 
the case of girls, for some use of tools. Men 
had long been victims of academic prejudices, 
but were seeking to throw them off ; the disease 
was now being contracted by women, and we 
had to deplore the all too literary bent of the 
curriculum in girls’ schools, whether primary 
or secondary. By making liberal provision of 
space for domestic workshops, the architect 
might do much to turn the tide. 

With regard to the treatment of wall space, 
as much as can be spared here and there 
should be properly prepared, so that it may 
serve as a blackboard; or the special black 
canvas, so much used in America, should be 
fixed against it by battens. Wherever there is 
spare space, stout battens should be fixed to 
the wall a few feet apart—when these are 
provided brackets may be fixed up at any time. 

With reference to the science workshops in 
colleges as distinct from those for schools, in 
minor matters these differ considerably, but 
in principle they are very much alike. The 
lecturer observed that if he were called on 
again to design a laboratory, he should greatly 
simplify the fittings and follow as nearly as 
pa the model of the well-arranged 
actory. ö 

The rules with regard to planning and 
fitting public elementary schools recently 
issued by the Board of Education, undoubtedly 
tend to favour over-provision. It is not merely 
that much more money is spent than necessary. 
but a false complexion is put upon the work— 
it becomes drawing-room practice and not 
workshop practice, and when scholars go out 
into the world, they find themselves placed 
under altogether strange conditions, unable to 
use the ordinary tools, and unable either to fit 
into or to follow the ways of ordinary life. The 
outcome is most serious; some action must 
be taken to put the schools on a simpler foot- 
ing and to bring their work into harmony with 


ordinary requirements. 
sor Armstrong urged that some attempt should 


In conclusion, Profes- 


now be made to standardise the requirements, 
doth for elementary and secondary schools. 


Sir Wm. Abney, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Professor Armstrong, said he felt very 
diffident in an assembly such as that in saying 
anything regarding science fittings. He must, 
however, take credit in one way, for he believed 
he was the first one who ever thought out any 
fittings at all for the laboratory. More than 
thirty years ago it was his duty to teach 
chemistry and physics at Chatham, and when 
he went there there was no laboratory of any 
description except a rough shanty kind of place, 
and he had to get outa plan of fittings. With 
the help of Mr. Valentine he got out designs of 
laboratory fittings. He could not say that they 
were perfect by any means, but, at all events, 
they were good of their kind at that day, and it 
must be recollected that at that time there was 
a great deal of chemical analysis taught, but 
very little of the other part of chemistry which 
was now found to be absolutely necessary. 
The pupils he had to deal with were of avery 
varied description. They began with the 
bugler and ended with the Colonel; 
so that one had to provide laboratory 
accommodation which would suit all classes 
of men, and one had to guard, for 
instance, against the possibility of the bugler 
squirting nitric acid into the Colonel's eye 
from the opposite side of the bench. In con- 
nexion with that point he could not help 
feeling that the position taken up by Professor 
Armstrong as to what he called the “top 
hamper” bench was somewhat severe. He 
considered that they were necessary to avoid 
danger, for he knew that accidents had 
occurred on several occasions. Thirty years 
ago no laboratories existed except in large 
towns, and,jwhen he came into office in the 
Science and Art Department, they had only a 
few laboratories which he had to inspect ; but 
he had lived to see at least a thousand labora- 
tories all over the country. His first duty 
when he came into office in the Science and 
Art Department was to get out some kind of 
working drawings by which people might 
make plans for the fitting-up of the labora- 
tories, and they took asa model those he put 
up at Chatham, with the modifications after- 
wards introduced. Professor Armstrong had 
recognised that where they had advanced 
work to do, they required a certain amount 
of water to be available close to the benches. 
In a secondary school such as Christ's 
Hospital, of course it was perfectly possible 
to have two or three sets of laboratories 
—one for the elementary, one for the inter- 
mediate, and one for the more advanced 
—but in the laboratories which he had to 
inspect, and with regard to which they 
came to the Department for advice, it was 
impossible to have more thanlone laboratory, 
and so they had to make the best of both 
worlds. They had to provide for advanced 
instruction and for elementary instruction, 
and at the time it was thought better that 
there should be this supply of water to the 
benches. Those abominable two sinks, which 
bad been so well condemned, were developed 
at a time when, like all things in ancient 
history, they seemed to have their value in the 
eyes of modern science, as they did in the 
days when he was young. With regard to 
the science branch, the Department of which 
he happened to be the head was not so 
stringent with theic rules regarding the equip- 
ment of laboratories as they used tobe. All 
they wanted to see was that they had a little 
more than the rough kitchen tables spoken of. 
They preferred to see something for their 
money. In the old days the Government 
used to give grants in aid of laboratories, and, 
of course, they always liked to see something 
tangible. Now the days of giving grants 
were passed, and therefore they gave much 
greater freedom than in the old days. He was 
not responsible for the elementary education, 
but he did think that Professor Armstrong had 
been a little too severe upon the Board of 
Education. He knew that Professor Arm- 
strong was not imbued with a great liking 
for the Board or its ways, but at the same 
time let them give the Devil his due. The 
rules said that the science room was to be 
a room suitably fitted for elementary practical 
work, and might be provided for the use of 
one large or several preparatory schools. It 
was not to contain more than 600 ft. of floor- 


space and was to be fitted with strong and 
plain tables, sinks, closets, &c., and, in addition 
to the science room, one ordinary m 
was to be fitted with a demonstration table, 
gas and water supply, &c. Those were the 
whole of the conditions which were required 
for the public elementary school. When they 
came to the higher elementary school the 
conditions were that higher elementary 
schools should be provided with suitable 
laboratories. He thought it was a good thing 
that higher elementary schools must be pro- 
vided with laboratories of some kind. At 
the same time he would say that the word 
laboratory was a very much misplaced word, 
for it really appeared to mean more than was 
intended, and he preferred Dr. Armstrong’s 
expression, workshop.” That meant the same 
thing, but, of course, it sounded more pedantic 
and pretty to call it laboratory. Then with 
regard to the rules which had been criticised, 
one was that laboratory accommodation was 
to be provided at one time for the largest class 
in the school, and he did not think that was 
bad. Next it was laid down that generally 
there should be one laboratory of chemistry 
and one of physics, and he did not think 
badly of that. Then there was to be 
thirty square feet of floor space for each 
scholar, which appeared to him to be 
an ordinary essential. Another rule was 
that the laboratory was to be fitted with 
suitable tables—they did not say what tables. 
Then it was said the laboratory was to be well 
lighted and properly supplied with gas and 
water, and that there should bea small balance- 
room if desired. Further, the room was to be 
fitted with a demonstration table and so on. 
He thought these requirements perfectly carried 
out Dr. Armstrong’s idea as to what a work- 
shop should be. He was not responsible for 
the rules, but he did say that the utmost free- 
dom was given to architects for anything they 
liked to propose, and he was quite certain that 
the Board of Education would not object to 
anything in reason. He had already mentioned 
the benches, and what Professor Armstrong 
called the top hampers, and he demurred at 
doing away with the top hamper. He had 
dealt with all kinds of students, and had had 
thirty-seven years of teaching, and would only 
say, personally, that he would not have been 
without protection for the eyes on any account. 
He knew from experience that had work been 
done at the tables without that protection very 
serious accidents would have taken place. He 
felt that one of the people whom Dr. Armstrong 
had to include in his crusade was the apparatus 
maker, for he believed that he was responsible 
for a great deal of the defects of present fittings. 
If Professor Armstrong would only make a 
crusade against the apparatus maker he would 
do a good work for science. He wanted to ask 
one question : Could the sinks Dr. Armstrong 
had shown be emptied, and was there always 
standing water in them? 

Professor Armstrong : There is always stand- 
ing water in them. That is the purpose. 

Sir Wm. Abney thought that sometimes the 
sinks would be overcharged with noxious 
matter, which would be very disagreeable. 
Otherwise he thought the wooden sink was 
admirable, for it was a good plan to collect the 
heavy sediment at the bottom rather than send- 
ing it down the drain pipes. He quite agreed 
with the reader of the paper as regarded the 
flues. In conclusion Sir Wm. Abney con- 
gratulated Professor Armstrong on his address 
and thanked him for the admirable pictures 
shown on the screen relating to Christ's 
Hospital, with which the President was so 
intimately connected. 

Mr. W. D. Caroé, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he was sure it was a very great 
pleasure to have been able to see on the screen 
some of the inner workings of that very fine 
block of buildings which had been erected at 
Horsham. It had been his privilege, under 
the guidance of their President, to have had 
explained on the spot and to see there the 
fittings about which they had had so very clear 
and explicit a statement that evening. What 
struck one most in regard to those fittings was 
their great simplicity, and they would certainly 
owe a debt to Professor Armstrong if he could 
in any way induce others in the same position 
as himself to lighten the burdens of architects 
who had to cater for the extraordinary elabora- 
tion of modern science-room fittings. In fact, 
he could conceive nothing that could be better 
received amongst architects as a body. At the 
same time he was bound to congratulate the 
President very heartily on hearing from Pro- 
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fessor Armstrong that he was in a position to 
design the building without consideration of 
the fittings in the first instance, and it was a 
great triumph to his foresight and prescience 
that everything had turned out in the admir- 
able and appropriate way in whichit had. He 
(the speaker) was in the rather invidious posi- 


tion of having to criticise the buildings designed 


by others, and in order to qualify himself to do 
that he had consulted many science teachers 
and visited a great many laboratories witha 


view of finding out the best thing to be done 
in the various fittings, and the great difficulty 
he had been confronted with constantly was 
that every science teacher had always told him 
that the way the other science teacher was 
doing the thing was not the way he liked. 
In criticising other people’s fittings, he nearly 
always found they came before him in a very 
different form to attain the same result, and 
when he ventured to make some suggestion he 
was generally told that South Kensington 
recommended the course taken, and therefore 
he presumed that the recommendations at 
South Kensington were not so standardised as 
Professor Armstrong thought they ought to be. 
Professor Armstrong had set the subject before 
them in a most admirable manner. He had 
recently been studying from time to time, and 
had been much interested in, what might be 
called the politics of modern education. They 
had had a series of letters in the Times on the 
advantage or otherwise of learning Greek in 
their schools and universities, and he had a sort 
of fellow feeling for the more literary methods. 
Onreading the first page of Professor Arm- 
strong’s paper he felt a little alarmed, but he 
was conciliated on the second page, because 
there Professor Armstrong treated the subject 
purely from the point of view of education, and 
it was not treated with a view of those who 
were studying these various scientific require- 
ments, so that they might become technical 
experts at an early age. However, that 
was rather dangerous ground for him to 
enter upon, but he could not help 
calling attention to the benefit of what Pro- 
fessor Armstrong himself called the literary 
side. He had already referred to Professor 
Armstrong’s proposals to introduce simplicity, 
and he had no doubt in his own mind that 
space was a matter of very great importance, 
and they as architects, he was sure, would 
gladly provide far more space than they usually 
did in buildings of that kind; but Professor 
Armstrong must remember that, to a certain 
extent in regard to that, funds were limited. 
He would like to ask a few questions, because 
he hardly felt in a position to throw any special 
light on that subject. Professor Armstrong 
had referred to the balances being in the 
centre of the room. He had been told by 
science teachers that the balance-room should 
be so placed that the fumes from the labora- 
tory could not reach it. Again, with regard to 
sinks, he was sure Professor Armstrong was 
right about the use of wooden sinks. He had 
examined various classes of sinks—earthen- 
ware and lead sinks, and had even seen 
enamelled iron sinks, which would, of course, 
lead to disastrous results. But he believed 
that at Cambridge Professor Living had 
preferred to use earthenware sinks, and he 
believed it would be found there that in 
a good many instances they had lost their 
glaze, but Professor Living said it did not 
matter—he only wanted a substance which 
was quite impervious. The question of 
aspect also suggested itself to him, and 
it was one which they as architects, who 
were not chemists, should be enlightened 
upon. He noticed, for instance, in one of the 
drawings that some of the girls faced one 
way, some another, and others a third way. 
Now there were only four points to the com- 
pass, and one of those ways must be a way 
which might not suit all technical teaching, 
and therefore he would venture to question the 
arrangement which they saw before them in 
several respects, although he did so with bated 
breath, as one of the plans, he believed, had 
once passed through his hands. The question 
of ventilating was again one for deep attention. 
They would probably remember the unfortu- 
nate accident which happened at Cambridge 
a year or two ago, where a professor was 
doing an experiment and was killed. It was 
suggested that the accident occurred from the 
fact that the fume closets had a little gas jet 
in the outlet, and the fumes from the experi- 
ment he was doing ignited and blew the 
whole front of the fume closet into his face. 
That suggested at once that the use of gas 
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the alternating current knew the noise it made. 


the alternating current altogether, because 
there was no doubt about it that the electric 
motor would come more and more into use, but 
the use of the direct current was unfortunately 
more expensive. He would like to ask Pro- 
fessor Armstrong one more question, which 
was as to his view of placing the fume closets 
in the windows, which ten or twelve years ago 
was a very favourite arrangement, and one of 
which he had heard spoken very highly. Of 
course, there was the great advantage that 
there was no lack of light to see everything 
going on in connexion with the experiments, 
and it certainly was a very convenient way of 
disposing of the fumes if the windows could 
be brought within 3 ft. of the floor. On the 
other hand, of course, they lost a large 
amount of wall space which was very valu- 
able. One of the inferences which Professor 
Armstrong had suggested was the oblitera. 
tion of the sink from the working table. 
He could quite conceive that was a matter 
which might be very suitable in the elementary 
classes, but he could not help feeling that in 
the colleges there might be another aspect of 
the question. One of the most interesting 
laboratories he knew was one erected by Mr. 
Waterhouse at Liverpool. He believed it was 
called the Practical chemistry laboratory. It 
was in the form of a theatre, where there was 
a working-table for the demonstrator, and 
every row of the theatre was occupied also by 
working-tables for the students, and the same 
experiment could be carried out by every 
one in the room at the same time. Of course, 
in cases of that kind, and also in cases of 
examination where moving about to a large 
extent might be awkward, it seemed that the 
provision of water in the working-table was 
one that could hardly be avoided. If Professor 
Armstrong could show how it could be avoided 
under such circumstances he for one would be 
extremely gratified, for the difficulty of dealing 
with the water and getting it away, and 
providing sinks and so on which would not 
be acted upon by the chemical fumes was a 
very great difficulty. 

Mr. J. Slater said he thought the paper 
went to show the necessity for scientific and 
technical education being given at a very 
much earlier age than used to be the case 
There was one remark not altogether 
germane to the subject of technical educa- 
tion which fell from Professor Armstrong, 
which he would like to refer to. Professor 
Armstrong said that although it was not his 
province to consider ornamentation, yet he 
would venture to urge that money spent on 
ornamentation would be always well spent. 
He considered that a remark which could not 
be too widely set forth. As they all knew, in 
London and in all large provincial towns they 
had a number of Board Schools, admirably 
built in all respects, and yet the interior aspect 
of the classrooms was of the barest possible 
character. In the same towns they had art- 
schools doing admirable work, and why should 
not the municipalities endeavour to get 
these art-schools to do something for 
the ornamentation of the Board Schools. 
That would be of the greatest advantage 
to the Board School, and of equal advantage 
to the art school. With regard to the many 
technical details which had been touched upon 
by Professor Armstrong, the question of sinks 
was a very important one. It was a curious 
thing that, although for centuries the ordinary 
washing-tubs were made of wood and nothing 
else, yet, until quite recently, no one seemed 
to think of using wood and wood only for 
sinks. There was no possible doubt but that it 
was the best material. Another matter which 
Professor Armstrong mentioned was that of 
blackboards, and there, again, there was no 
doubt he was right in saying that the ordinary 
small blackboard was practically useless in any 
classroom for teaching purposes. In a large 
school with which he had something to do he 
had the whole of one end of the room covered 
with cement with a very fine face, and had it 
blacked, so that the whole end of the room 
could be used as a blackboard, and that 
answered very admirably. There was one 
other question, viz, that of warming class- 
rooms and schools. There could be no pos- 
sible doubt that radiators were a great mistake, 


in such a position was one to be avoided. 
At the same time, when they came to consider 
electricity as a substitute for gas, they met 
with difficulties, because any one who was 
acquainted with an electric motor driven by 


That was a strong reason against the use of 
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and the only possible course to warm the class- 
rooms or school was to have the underground 
passages with gratings over them. The ques- 
tion of ventilation had, of course, been enor- 
mously affected by the use of fans driven by 
electric motors, and the question of alternating 
currents would not come in, he imagined, 
where a school had its own installation. It 
was only where companies supplied alternating 
currents that the difficulty occurred, and even 
then there was no great difficulty in trans- 
forming the alternating currents into con- 
tinuous currents. 

Mr. J. J. Stevenson said perhaps he might 
give a little experience he had had of building 
laboratories. It was a good many years ago 
now since he was appointed to build Professor 
Living’s laboratory at Cambridge, and his 
experience with him and in other cases would 
be to recommend any architect who had such 
work to do not to go to it with any precon- 
ceived notions. Professor Living had been a 
long time waiting for his laboratory, and he 
had accumulated a mass of data as to what he 
wanted. He showed him a plan and rough 
elevation, and amongst other things he wanted 
a factory chimney 100 ft. high. He (Mr. Steven- 
son) asked if he minded the chimney being 
squarc, and he did not. At first he thought of 
making it like a tower, but afterwards thought 
it would be best to make it a good honest 
chimney somewhat ornamental. Professor 
Living also wanted the door at one side, but 
when asked if he minded having it in 
the centre, he had no objection. He con- 
sidered his function was to carry out what 
Professor Living wanted, and put it in 
proper architectural form. They had little 
difference as to what should be done. 
Professor Living wanted the great squares 
in the windows to be filled in with sheets of 
plate glass, but the design had been for small 
panes, more like an ordinary workshop. They 
went into the matter, but it did not seem worth 
while to take out the panes. With regard to 
the ventilators in the chimney, he did not know 
how farit worked. Professor Living found no 
fault with it, but he had no doubt that a new 
professor coming would wish to make a great 
many changes and improvements. They hada 
pretty elaborate system which worked very well, 
which carried the ventilation along the ceilings 
of the room to the great chimney. Professor 
Living insisted as far as possible in getting big 
rooms with windows opening on two sides, so 
that they could have a draught across the 
room, With regard to the use of wood for 
troughs, in the Morphological laboratory 
at Oxford, where small dissections were 
made, Professor Ray Lankester suggested, 
and there had been carried out, a continuous 
trough in front of the benches, with slight 
slopes, which were intended to carry and 
clear out the remnants from dissections. He 
believed that systein had worked very well. He 
would like to make a remark with reference to 
the observation Professor Armstrong made to 
the effect that it was extremely unlikely that 
women would have anything to do with what 
was called jobbing work. He knew a young 
lady who was with Miss Dove at High Wyck- 
ham, where the girls were taught all sorts of 
useful handiwork, and they did not need to go 
outside the school to get a window mended or 
anything of that kind, and many of the girls 
who passed through the school were most 
useful in doing little jobs of that kind. 

Miss Walter remarked that she had brought 
the architect’s plan of the new buildings of 
the Colston Girls’ School, Cheltenham, which 
had been passed by the Board of Education. 
There were two large laboratories—one de- 
signed for physical work and the other for 
chemical work—and they were both identically 
the same in construction. There were four long 
tenches 14 ft. long with a gangway between 
them of 4 ft, and a demonstration bench at 
the end. The room was 32 ft. by 26 ft., and 
was to accommodate about twenty girls, which 
was the largest number of girls, she held as 
teacher, would be able to see properly and 
who would at the same time be able to see the 
teacher. In this room there was a set of 
benches, and the balances were put along the 
benches and covered in. There was a small 
extra room, which was partly to be used for a 
preparation-room, and also was to be fitted 
with a carpenter’s bench and soon. In the 
old days students who did scientific work were 
not younger usually than sixteen, but nowa- 
days they were taken at twelve, and sometimes 
younger, and these young students required 
to be well looked after. In that room she 
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had spoken of, the girls worked only from 
one side of the bench, and that was also 
carried out in the girls’ school at Hertford ; 
and in the plan she had, every girl would 
face one way, and that got over the diffi- 
culty and danger of squirting things into 
another's face. Really the main point about 
the laboratory was that the benches were only 
half as wide as usual and only faced one way. 
The Chairman said he felt he ought to say 
‘for himself personally that when Professor 
Armstrong undcrtook to read a paper on the 
subject he did not know he was going to 
make the schools at Horsham the principal 
illustration of the lecture. With regard to the 
laboratories, it was quite true that they were 
not built to suit Dr. Armstrong’s arrange- 
ments in the first instance, because there was 
at that timea science teacher there who had dif- 
ferent views. When the building was nearly up 
to the first floor, very fortunately the Royal 
Society appointed Dr. Armstrong as one of 
the governing body of the Hospital, and they 
then altered the internal arrangements of the 
buildings completely, to meet the views of 
Dr. Armstrong, and he was quite sure that 
the Hospital owed a very deep debt of grati- 
tude to him for what he did in modelling 
those rooms. Of course ina case of that sort 
the architect really had but a small work to do. 
The architects were responsible for the position 
of the science school, and gave it an importance 
in the general block which, as Dr. Arm- 
strong had said, had not generally been given, 
for, as a rule, a scienceschool was stowed away 
in the least noticeable part of the building. But 
after that was done the work almost entirely 
fell intothe hands of Dr. Armstrong. All the 
fittings shown there were, of course, carried 
out entirely from Dr. Armstrong's instructions, 
and the architects merely acted as draughts- 
men to carry them out. The great change 
which was made was that the class-room and 
lecture-room previously provided were swept 
away, and the large laboratories took their 
place. As a matter of fact, in this particular 
school there was no lecture-room. It was all 
class-rooms and workshops. With regard 
to the fittings, and especially the sinks, he hap- 
pened to have had a good many fittings to do 
under different professors at other places, and 
he had been much impressed with the 
enormous use that was made of tar. The great 
thing in these science fittings seemed to be tar. 
They liked to tar the sinks inside and out, and 
the drains also. There were cases where they 
tried to make the joints of drain pipes a 
mixture of tar and sand, and it seemed to be 
less affected by acids thrown down them, and it 
was extremely simple and inexpensive, and the 
plumber had nothing to do with it. With re- 
gard to the heating of these laboratories, he 
did not agree with Mr. Slater that pipes under 
the floor were best. He thought they should 
be brought above the floor, and he was inclined 
to think that a system of warm air admitted 
under slight pressure was the best means of 
heating, because it disposed of the difficulty of 
hot and cold iron, which, in science laboritories 
especially, was a great difficulty. Therefore, 
they were obliged to have copper, which be- 
came expensive. At Horsham, where the 
buildings were of an extended character, and 
so scattered, it would have been impossible 
for them to have success{ully adopted the 
plenum system. 
The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 
Professor Armstrong, in reply, said that 
it was to him a peculiar pleasure that Sir 
William Abney had spoken on the matter 
because one knew what extraordinary ser- 
vices Sir William had rendered to the cause 
of practical work in the country. If he 
criticised the regulations of the Board of 
Education at all it was with the object of 
leading to some stopper being put on the 
enthusiasm of some of those who had to look 
after those fittings. Although, as the rules 
were interpreted by Sir W. Abney, there 
seemed nothing to object to, yet there was no 
doubt they had led to great expense. Witb 
regard to the balance-room they were told it 
should be so placed that the fumes could not 
enter it, but he would point out that however 
valuable the balance was the health of young 
people was as valuable, and he would not put 
young people into a place where the balance 
could not be put. The fume closets in the 
windows worked admirably in many places, 
but it was not required for the ordinary school 
work. As for sinks being required in colleges 
more than in schools, it was a question of 
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fashion, and many of those points were 
entirely a question of fashion. He thought 
that if they had to have sinks at all the 

should be at the ends of the benches, and if 
any one wanted to see how simple and at 
what slight cost ordinary rooms could be 
adapted for this class of work, he would advise 
them to go the Central Foundation Girls’ 
School at Spital-square. 

The Chairman announced that the students’ 
drawings would be on view in the Alpine Club- 
room up to the 31st of the month, and it was 
open to any members to go and see them. 
The next meeting would be held on February 2, 
when he would deliver his annual address to 
the students, and there would be a presentation 
of prizes. At that meeting also Mr. Millard 


harmonise with and lead up to the beautiful 
spire of St. Bride's Church, at the end of the 
court, and at the same time to preserve the 
character of the better elements of the archi- 
tecture of Fleet-street. For the same reason 
the materials are Portland stone in the upper 
part of the building and the lower story of 
granite. 

The staircase is arranged in the centre of 
the block, and is lit both from St. Bride s 
avenue and from an internal area which 
divides the building in the centre. There are 
well-lighted and convenient offices entering 
from the landings on each floor on either side 
of this area, together with suitable lavatories ; 
and on the upper floor special accommodation 
is arranged for the telegraphic work of the 


would deliver a criticism of the designs and | Pape 


drawings submitted for the year's prizes and 
studentships. 
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Illustrations. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, FLEET-STREET. 
CE building has been specially de- 
pæ f- 


signed to meet the requirements of 
TA the London premises of the Birming- 
ham Daily Post and Birmingham Mail, together 
with a certain amount of extra accommodation, 
which has been arranged for letting. A quiet 
but strong type of Renaissance architecture 


has been adopted in the design in order to 


aper. 

Mr. J. Belcher, A.R.A., is the architect. The 
drawing was exhibited at last year’s Royal 
Academy. 


HOUGHTON HALL, NORFOLK. 


THE measured drawings of this rather cele- 
brated house were made by Mr. Stanley Towse 
in competition for the Institute’s prize for mea- 
sured drawings last year. 

The house was designed by Campbell for 
Sir Robert Walpole, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, but is said to have been 
carried out by Ripley, who appears to have 
played some tricks with the design, in regard 
to which, however, we have only rather vague 
information. 

The angle cupolas are rather commonplace 
in design, but the façade generally is a good 
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so in their case — yet, as regards the period of 
their execution, they must be considered to be 
post- Norman. For many years after the Con- 
quest work of this kind must, doubtless, have 
been performed by Saxon masons and carvers, 
but a careſul comparison of the ornamentation 
of these two fonts with that of others known 
to be of Norman date shows the influence of 
Byzantine art upon them, and they may be 
properly classified under the designation 
Norman and not Transitional. In the dis- 
cussion which followed, the Chairman, Mr. 
Goddard, Mr. Gould, Mr. Atkinson, the Presi- 
dent of the Viking Club, Mr. Johnson of the 
Viking Club, and Mr. C. J. Williams took 


part. 
— — 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY.—The bi-weekly meeting of this 
Society was held on Thursday, the 15th inst., 
the President, Mr. Butler Wilson, in the chair. 
Atthe conclusion of the usual business, a paper 
entitled Rome — Ancient and Modern,” was 
read by Mr. Arthur Marshall, President of the 
Nottingham Society. The lecturer remarked 
that although there was ample evidence of 
regal Rome possessing structures of some mag- 
nificence, it was left to Imperial Rome to 
furnish the city with its most striking monu- 
ments. The best preserved of these was un- 
doubtedly the Arch of Constantine, the 
sculptures of which had previously adorned 
other edifices. The Pantheon, the Catacombs, 
the Colosseum, amongst others, were also fully 
described with the assistance of lantern slides, 
most of them excellently coloured by Mr. 
Marshall’s own hand. A vote of thanks to 
the lecturer was moved by Mr. H. S. Chorley, 
Hon. Secretary, who dwelt upon the fact that 
a great portion of Rome, as we see it to-day, 
was built from the materials of other and more 
ancient structures, which had long since dis- 
appeared. Mr. Robert P. Oglesby, in second- 
ing the vote, referred to the welcome decision 
of the Italian Minister of Instruction to place 
marble records upon the site of vanished struc- 
tures, thus enabling all to see the positions 
once occupied by Rome’s quondam monuments. 
In conveying the Society’s thanks to the lec- 
turer, Mr. Butler Wilson remarked that the 
oftener one visited Rome, the deeper was the 
impression left. It was quite possible to leave 
Rome, after first acquaintance, depressed and 
overwhelmed by the magnitude of its archi- 
tectural wealth. Only by repeated visits could 
Rome be satisfactorily grasped and realised 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—The Associate Section of this Association 
held their third ordinary meeting of the 
session on Wednesday, 14th inst, at 117, 
George-street, Mr. J. Douglas Trail in the 
chair. Mr. Ramsay Traquais read a paper on 
“ Scottish Domestic Detail.” In the course of 
this paper Mr. Traquais dwelt upon the im- 
portance of detail to domestic work, and 
pointed out the necessity for simplicity. He 
also touched upon the method of study for old 
work, and the application of such study in our 
design. The paper was illustrated by an ex- 
cellent series of photographs specially taken 
for this lecture, and in showing these the 
lecturer pointed out the entire absence of any 
fuss or unnecessary detail, and showed that 
there was no striving after “effect.” Attention 
was drawn to the manner in which accidental 
features were taking advantage of in the old 
work. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF 
IRELAND.—This society is holding a series of 
demonstrations during the current session. It 
is intended that members shall meet at the 
premises of some of the leading Dublin firms 
connected with the building trades, where 
opportunities will be afforded them of seeing 
work in operation and of learning to dis- 
criminate between good and bad materials 
and workmanship. Special attention is to 
be devoted to the utility of Irish materials. 
As an incentive to earnest work, prizes have 
been offered to the members. Amongst 
the firms co-operating are Messrs. Campbell 
& Co, T. & C. Martin, Edmund Sharp, 
J. & C. M‘Gloughlin, Tonge & Taggart, Rome 
& Co., William Baird, Egan & Tatlow, 
and Keatinge & Sons. The first of the series 
of demonstrations was held at the premises of 
Messrs. John M‘Ferran & Co., Beresford-place. 
Mr. R. M Ferran having explained the various 
qualities of drain pipes, showed a double- 
socketed pipe, which has the advantages of 
rapidity in laying, true alignment, and resist- 
ance to subsequent depression. Various 


Roberts, of Canonbury, who has also laid on 
all over the building electric wiring for the 
light, which is supplied by the Borough of 
Stepney. Gas-brackets are fixed at all crucial 
places to prevent a panic should electricity fail 
at any time. The boilers and coppers have 
been supplied by Messrs. Benham, of Wigmore- 
street. The front elevation is of red Ibstock 
brick, with Edwards’ Ruabon terra - cotta 
dressings. The interior of the premises is of 
a very simple character, so as to save expen- 
diture as far as possible. 

The total cost of land and buildings works 
out at about 10,0001. 


— — 
DRAWINGS SENT WITHOUT NAMES. 


WE must make again a strong protest 
against the careless and unbusinesslike 
practice of many architects in sending us 
drawings for acceptance without the author's 
name attached to them, and sometimes with- 
oat even a title to identify them. 

Some architects seem to think that the fact 
that they have written to the editor proposing to 
send certain drawings, is sufficient to enable 
him to identify those drawings if they are sent 
weeks or months after, without a letter and with- 
out a name or address on them. This careless- 
ness not only causes us a great deal of unne- 
cessary trouble, but in one or two cases has 
nearly led to serious mistakes. Every drawing 
sent to us should have the architect’s name 
and address on the back or margin. 


— an — 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHE OLOGI CAL. ASSOCIATION.—A 
meeting of this Association was held on the 14th 
inst., Mr. S. W. Kershaw. in the chair. The 
Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley read an exceedingly 
interesting paper upon “A Group of Norman 
Fonts in North West Norfolk,” which was 
capitally illustrated by nearly 100 lantern slides 
from photographs taken by Mr. E. M. Beloe, of 
King’s Lynn, and lent by him. The north-west 
corner of Norfolk is remarkably rich in 
Norman fonts and, with one exception, they 
are all to be found in a very restricted area, 
viz., that portion of the county which lies 
between the Wash on the west and a line 
drawn from Lynn to Wells on the east, and 
are to be seen in the following churches, viz., 
St. Mary, Hunstanton; St. Michael, Ingoldis- 
thorpe ; St. Lawrence, Castle Rising ; St. Mary, 
South Wootten; S.S. Peter and Paul, Shern- 
borne ; St. Mary, Boythorpe ; St. Mary, Great 
Snoring ; All Saints, Toftrees; All Saints, 
Sculthorpe; St. Martin, Fincham; and St. 
Mary, Burnham Deepdale. Fincham is 
the only one outside the area named, 
and is considerably to the south of 
Lynn between Downham and Swaffham, 
but is still within North West Norfolk. 
Fortunately these ſonts are in good condition, 
the only one that has been mutilated being 
that at Ingoldisthorpe, which has had the 
corners hacked off in order to make it 
octagonal. This was probably done in the 
fourteenth century, when the rage for octa- 
gonal fonts was at its height, and the people, 
wishing to be in the fashion, were too poor 
to have a modern ” font made. The remains 
of the original Norman carving may be seen 
on each alternate face. These fonts vary 
considerably in size, height, depth of bowl, 
and other particulars. They fall naturally into 
two sub-groups :—(1) those ornamented with 


example of the restrained and dignified style 
of mansion architecture characteristic of its 
period. The plan shows the rather favourite 
arrangement at the time of placing the ser- 
vants’ quarters and offices in subsidiary wings 
connected to the main block by quadrant 
colonnades. In modern life this separation of 
the servants so far from the main residence 
would be considered inconvenient; but its 
architectural effect is so admirable that it is 
perhaps worth consideration whether it has not, 
even in a practical sense, some compensating 
advantages. 


ADDITION TO “HOPEDENE,” SURREY. 


THIS represents an addition made to a house 
in Surrey, where the limitations of site for the 
new wing necessitated the formation of a drive 
through to the stables. The connecting up to 
the old house at this point involved the removal 
of the old sanitary arrangements, all which had 
to be replaced. 

The chief endeavour of the architect, Mr. 
Percy N. Ginham, was to carry out the work 
in the spirit of the old building, but at the 
same time to keep the wing “ quiet,” so as not 
to obtrude itself on the main building. 

The new work was built with local bricks 
and tiles, by the local builders, Messrs. W. & 
G. King. 


SOUP KITCHEN FOR THE JEWISH 
POOR. 


IN this week's number we illustrate the soup 
kitchen for the Jewish poor recently opened by 
the Lord Mayor and sheriffs. As this is a 
building with special requirements, which 
is said to answer its purpose exceedingly well, 
its plan and arrangement may be of practical 
interest. 

The building occupies a site having a front- 
age to Butler-street, Spitalfields, of about 68 ft., 
and a depth of about 54 ft. After the site had 
been bought the committee instructed their 
architect, Mr. Lewis Solomon, to prepare plans, 
keeping the whole of the ground floor for the 
purpose of the soup kitchen, and making use 
of the basement and upper floors for the pur- 
pose of bringing in income, as the land was 
already theirs and there would only be the 
extra cost of the builders’ work to pay. 

The soup kitchen itself occupies the back or 
north portion of the whole of the ground floor, 
and in it are a 12 h.-p. vertical boiler supplying 
steam for cooking and nine coppers, each 
capable of cooking about sixty gallons of soup. 
In the kitchen, also, isa bread rack to take a 
ton and a half of bread—the consumption for 
one night—and bins to hold a large quantity of 
peas and other cereals. The applicants for 
soup enter at the east end of the building 
through the waiting-room, which contains a 
maze or barrier capable of enclosing about a 
hundred people, so as to obviate any struggle 
for priority of admission. They pass in front 
of a counter behind which the lady visitors 
serve out bread and the cooks serve out soup, 
and they go out at the west end through a 
corridor leading into the street. The walls of 
the kitchen, waiting-room, and corridors are 
covered with opalite glazed tiles, so that the 
peones are always clean and can easily be 

rushed down and washed. At the west end 
of the kitchen is a meat-chopping room with 
sinks and marble table-top for the cook’s use, 
also more vegetable bins, and below there are 
store and coke cellars. Every applicant before 
receiving any bread and soup must produce a 
voucher which can be obtained only after 
inquiry, and the inquiry is made by the com- 
mittee in the committee-room, where each 
applicant enters by the north-east door through | patterns of various kinds, all having a strong 
the centre lobby and leaves by the north-west | family likeness, such as the cable pattern, 
door through the exit lobby; this system of] bead and scroll work, lozenges, circles or 
entrance and exit by separate passage being | squares with interlacing lines, &c. ; and (2) those 
adopted to save ugly rushes, f] bearing figure sculpture, of animals or of men, 

A separate entrance in the street, [further | or of both in combination. The font at Burn- 
west than the poor people's exit, is the entrance | ham Deepdale is remarkable from its carved 
to the upper portion of the building, now used | illustrations, in which it would appear to be 
as a girls’ club by Jewish working girls, who unique, inasmuch as they are not representative 
have a large dancing or recreation room 44 ft.| of scriptural subjects, but are taken from the 
by 26 ft. wide, also cookery classroom, other | agricultural and domestic life of our Saxon 
classrooms, and reading-room. The basement | forefathers. They bear a strong resemblance 
forms a large store, having an area of about] to those which represent the months of the 
2,250 fl., which can be used as storage or] year in the Anglo-Saxon calendar contained in 
workshop, as there is a fireproof ceiling over | the Cotton M.S. (Julius A. 6.) and others, but, 
and a separate lift entrance from the street. | at the same time, there are marked differences. 
To the extreme west of the building a small] Some of these fonts have been described as 
house has been built, as the area of ground purely Saxon, but though some may have been 
bought was rather larger than was required wrought by Saxon artificers—and the rude- 
for the soup kitchen purpose. l ness of the figures on the Fincham and Burn- 

The work has been carried out by Mr.] ham Deepdale fonts would point to this being 
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samplesof English, Irish, and Scotch bricks 
were brought to the notice of the members, the 
durability, quality, and facilities of manufacture 
of each being commented upon. The weather- 
resisting qualities of Irish, Welsh, American, 
and French slates were compared, some 
excellent examples of the Killaloe slate being 
especially noticeable. Thedemonstration con- 
cluded with a series of tests on Irish Portland 
cement by a representative of the firm. Many 
methods of distinguishing good from bad 
materials were explained. Mr. M Ferran was 
assisted by a representative of the Bourtreehill 
Coal Co.—The eighth general meeting of 
the session was held in the Grosvenor 
Hotel, Dublin, Mr. C. J. McCarthy (City Archi- 
tect) presided. A lecture was delivered by Mr. 
A. E. Child—who has recently been appointed 
teacher in the School of Art, Kildare-street—on 
“Stained Glass Work.” The lecturer dealt 
with his subject from the point of view of a 
craftsman thoroughly imbued with that school 
of thought which, avoiding mere copyism of 
past accomplishments in art, seeks inspiration 
from the best elements of such, and goes to 
nature’s boundless garden for the rest. The 
pictures thrown on the screen included a num- 
ber of windows recently put up in Gloucester 
Cathedral, illustrating the best principles which 
should influence stained glass work. The lec- 
turer explained in detail the method of painting 
glass, and advocated the doing of the whole 
window together, rather than in separate bits 
—as often in commercial work. He showed 
that the useof enamel asacolouring medium was 
bad because of the difference between contrac- 
tion and expansion between the glass base and 
the superimposed enamel]. The pigment should 
fuse at a slightly lower temperature than the 
glass, so as to become part of it during the 
burning. It is often necessary to subject 
the glass to two or three burnings before the 
right effect is gained. The usual course is to 
use tinted or white glasses, and by shading 
them with a preparation of oxide of iron and 
manganese to obtain the required effects and 
outlines. The lecturer indicated, on one picture, 
a form of Celtic decoration which is at present 
being taught to the students in the School of 
Art. He spoke very strongly against the 
popular way of cutting down the price allowed 
for stained glass below that at which it was pos- 
sible to get good work, and advocated the con- 
centrating the effort and expense on one part of 
the work (in preference to carrying out a large 
quantity of mediocre design and workmanship) 
and to leave everything else quite plain until 
it is possible to complete all in harmony with 
the first. 
— fees 


COMPETITIONS. 


CARNEGIE FREE LIBRARY, LOWESTOFT.— 
The plans sent in for the erection of the Free 
Library have been considered by the Town 
Council. Mr.J. T. Bottle, architect, of Yarmouth, 
was appointed assessor to advise the Building 
Committee. The assessor's report on the plans 
sent in by the various competitors was read and 
considered. The Committee recommended 
that, as advised by the assessor, the design 
“ Harmony ” be adopted, subject to the same 
being approved by Mr. Carnegie, and to a 
satisfactory tender being received for the erec- 
tion of the buildings for a sum not exceeding 
6,000], The architect of the design Har- 
mony was found to be Mr. George William 
Leighton, of Ipswich. Eight other sets of 
drawings were submitted, by the following 
architects :—Messrs. R. S. Cockrill, Lowestoft ; 
J. W. Roberts, Lowestoft; F. W. Richards, 
Lowestoft ; H. J. Green, Norwich (three sets) ; 
Geo. Barnes & Son, London and Lowestoft 
(placed second) ; and Herbert Bignold. 


— . — 


THE BUILDER’S FOREMEN'S 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE ninth annual dinner of the Builder’s 
Foremen’s Association was held on Saturday 
last at the Holborn Restaurant. Mr. J. C. Hill, 
Chairman of the Fletton Brick Company, 
presided over a large gathering numbering 
close upon 209, which included Messrs. T. E. 
Clark (Mr. Carmichael), H. T. Ashby (Ashby 
Bros.), R. Gardiner (Hicks, Gardiner & Co.), 
Sheffield (Shefiield Bros), B. G. Thompson 
(Trollope & Son), H. Hibberd (Hibberd Bros.), 
J. Campbell Cree ; B. Carter (Stephens & 
Carter), W. Salter (Salter & Co.), Sydney 
Butler, R. W. Stevenson (London Brick 
Company), Gathercole (Gathercole Bros.), 


Spencer Green (past President of the Clerk of 
Works Association), and Mr. W. Cook, 
Secretary. 

Following the usual loyal toasts, the Chair- 
man gave Success to the Builder’s Foremen's 
Association.” He said that in looking at the 
objects of the Association, he saw it was 
formed to promote the welfare of those having 
the control of the erection of buildings. He 
ventured to think that was a very good object. 
It depended very largely upon the foreman 
whether a building was stable or whether it 
was not. They knew that the architect also 
provided a very useful individual, the clerk 
of works, who was sometimes more 
ornamental than useful. The objects of the 
Association were threefold. The monthly 
meetings were of an educational and social 
nature, and there was no doubt that such 
meetings were very helpful, more especially to 
the junior members of the profession. It must 
be a very great benefit to such men to meet 
and chat with those of greater experience in 
the same walk of life as themselves. A 
builder’s foreman had never done educating 
himself. New designs in architecture came 
out, new methods of construction in buildings 
were constantly being evolved, and new build- 
ing materials were always being placed on the 
market, and if the builder’s foreman was to be 
at the top of the ladder he had constantly to 
be educating himself up to take advantage of 
all those things. But having obtained the 
necessary knowledge to become a builder's 
foreman his troubles by no means ceased. 
He had to please the architect and the clerk of 
works ; he had all the difficulties of the labour 
market to contend with, and, therefore, he had 
to be a man of great judgment and tact. 
Last, but not least, he had to please his em- 
ployer and make his job pay. Turning to larger 
questions, he would like to refer for a moment 
to the question of education. The Government, 
in his opinion, had only given them an instal- 
ment of the reforms that were required. He 
would like to see education made an Imperial 
tax, and provision made for every young man 
getting a thorough technical training. We 
were now fighting for the markets of the 
world. For centuries we had had those 
markets in our hands, but we should have to 
fight for them in the future, and while the 
Government were providing higher education 
for the children, he would like to see in every 
town and village in the country a first-class 
Government school with a large technical 
instituie attached to it. He would even go 
further, and desire to see practical workshops 
in connexion with the schools where boys 
might learn the practical rudiments of the 
trade they were going to get their living by. 
Reverting back tothe Association, he said that 
the third object which struck him as being 
a most useful one was the self help and self 
protection which it afforded its members. In 
conclusion, the Chairman said he would like to 
see the Association better supported by the 
builders and contractors of the metropolis, and 
he would have pleasure in becoming an 
honorary life member with a donation of ten 
guineas. 

Mr. Geo. Thomson (President of the Asso- 
ciation), in responding to the toast, said it was 
extremely gratifying to him to see such a Jarge 
gathering present to help and encourage those 
who had the welfare of the Association at 
heart. They had no hesitation in asking the 
builders to help them, for the Association 
placed no restriction upon its members in the 
fulfilment of their duties ; if anything, it was 
rather a help to employers. They would 
not be satisfied until they could raise a fund for 
the benefit of aged builder’s foremen and for 
those they left behind them unprovided for. 

Mr. Sydney Butler, in giving the toast, The 
Building Trades,” remarked that if the build- 
ing trade was good so was the rest of trade, 
and if it was bad it was sure proof that the 
country was suffering from depression. There 
was no trade that was so absolutely essential 
to the well-being of the inhabitants, for it was 
of the greatest importance that the houses in 
which the people lived should be well and 
properly built. 

Mr. H. T. Ashby, in responding, said that as 
representing one of the employers of the 
building trade of London he considered that 
the welfare, the good name, and the profit- 
earning capacity of the building trade rested 
more with the foreman, than with those who 
were supposed to direct it. Personally he 
believed in combination for both masters and 
men, and when he was President of the 


Institute of Builders he was always glad to 
meet the representatives of those who carried 
out the great building works of London. He 
did not believe in employing rough methods, 
or in bullying men, and more than once when 
he had found a foreman using coarse language 
to the men under him, he had got rid of him. 
The most successful foremen were those who 
set out to enlist the sympathies and regard of 
those over whom they ruled. Referring to 
the educational work of the Association he 
said he trusted it would continue to develop, 
and as time went on he hoped the council 
would be able to institute examinations of a 
practical character, which would go far to 
enhance the reputation of the Association. 
He agreed with the suggestion of the President 
that it would be a good thing to establish a 
fund for the relief of decayed members, and if 
such a fund were started he would be only too 
pleased to give it assistance. 

Mr. B. T. Price proposed the toast of the 
Visitors, which was suitably acknowledged by 
Mr. S. White, and the health of the Chairman 
was afterwards drunk on the invitation of Mr. 


B. Carter. 
— — 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE first meeting of the London County 
Council after the Christmas recess was held on 
Tuesday afternoon in the County Hall, Spring 
Gardens. Sir J. McDougall, Chairman, pre- 
siding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Camberwell Borough Council 4,750/. for land 
and depots in Grove-vale, Bonar-road, Peck- 
ham-park-road, and Glengall - road; and 
23,000“. for erection of baths and washhouses ; 
Southwark Borough Council 14,250/. for exten- 
sion of Town Hall; St. Pancras Borough 
Council 20, oool. for electric lighting purposes; 
Islington Guardians 4,000!/. for alterations, &c., 
to workhouses; Stepney Borough Council 
10,000]. for street lighting and 3, 545 for con- 
veniences; and sanction to loans, to West- 
minster City Council 1,689“. for depot buildings; 
Islington Borough Council 4,128/. for purchase 
of land for depot; Westminster City Council 
5,.473/. for street improvement; Hampstead 
Borough Council 3,644/. for street lighting; 
Lambeth Borough Council 906. for paving 
works. 

Hainault Forcst—The Parks and Open 
Spaces Committee brought up the following 
report :— 

“We have received and carefully considered a 
memorial from the Commons and Footpaths Pre- 
servation Society, the Kyrle Society, the Metro- 
politan Public Gardens Association, and the National 
Trust for Places of Historic Interest or Natural 
Beauty, asking the aid of the Council in securing 
803 acres of land at Chigwell-row for the purpose of 
a public open space. The land is without the 
county of London, and is on the highest part of the 
ridge which separates the valley of the river Roding 
from the valley of the Thames. It is, in its highest 
parts, 300 ft.] above the Thames, and occupies a 
position commanding magnificent views of the sur- 
rounding country. The greater part of it is within a 
twelve-mile radius from the Bank of England, and 
is consequently within an easy distance of the 
east-end suburbs of London. It comprises the last 
remaining unenclosed portion of the historic Forest 
of Hainault, formerly part of the ancient Royal 
Forest of Waltham or Essex, the other part of 
which is now known as Epping Forest. The property 
is in four ownerships, and the memorialists inform 
us that negotiations with all of them are in an 
advanced stage. .. . It is proposed to acquire 803 
acres of land, about a mile from Grange Hill 
station on the new branch of the Great Eastern 
Railway, for a sum of 21, 8 30l., or as stated in the 
memorial 22,0001. in round figures, and towards 
this the Council is asked to subscribe 10,cool., that 
being the amount necessary to complete the pur- 
chase-money, it being understood that when 
acquired the land shall be vested in the Council to be 
maintained by it in perpetuity as a public open space. 
.. . To enable local authorities to contribute, Parlia- 
mentary authority will be required, and in order 
that such authority should be obtained at the dar- 
liest moment, Mr. E. North Buxton, who has been 
conducting the negotiations 80 far, has given notice 
of the necessary Bill. and the Council is asked to 
take charge of the Bill. We recommend that the 
estimate of 10,000/. submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee be approved, and that the Council do agree 
to contribute that sum towards the purchase of 
about 803 acres of land at Chigwell-row, shown on 
the plan submitted with this report, conditionally 
upon the remainder of the purchase money being 
provided by county and other authorities and by 
private subscriptions, and upon the land being 
vested in the Council to be maintained by itasa 
public open space.” 

A petition was presented from ratepayers of 
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(Mr. T. Gregg for Messrs. Showler & Co.).— 
Consent. 

Westminster. T wWãÿad“ two-story cottages on the 
north side of Dorset; street. Vauxhall Bridge- road. 
Westminster, to abut upon Dean's-place (Messre. 
Cluttons for the Ecclesiastical Commissioners).— 
Consent. 

Southwark, West t—The covering of a yard at the 
rear of No. 30, St. George’s-road, Southwark, at less 
than the prescribed distance from the respective 
centres of the roadways of Princess-place and 
Princess-mews (Mr. W. W. Bull for Mr. J. J. Smith). 
— Refused. 


Lines of Frontage and Width of Way. 


Holborn.—A block of buildings on the south-east 
side of Shaftesbury-avenue, to abut also upon the 
eastern side of Vine-street, with projecting oriel 
windows, and a portion of the buildings at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way (Mr. R. J. Worley for the Shaftesbury-avenue 
Freehold Land Syndicate).—Consent. 

Bermondsey.—The erection on the site of Nos. 306 
and 308, Old Kent-road, and Nos. 2, 4, and 6, 
St. Thomas-road, Bermondsey, of a new Fire 
Brigade station with external walls at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of St. Thomas-road (Mr. O. Fleming for the Fire 
Brigade Committee of the Council).—Consent. 

Hackney, South.t—A_ building upon the site of 
No. 155, Mare-street, Hackney, with the external 
walls of such building at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of 
Helmsley-street (Mr. J. Hamilton for the directors 
of the National Provincial Bank of Englaod).— 
Consent. 

St. Pancras, West.—A porch on the east side of 
St. Mary Magdalene’s Church, Munster-square, St. 
Pancras, at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of the roadway of Laxton-place (Mr. 

_ T. Micklethwaite for the vicar and church- 
wardens of the church).—Consent. 
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Ilford, expressing the hope that the Council 
would not purchase Hainault Forest, as Ilford 
would have to pay 4,000!. towards such pur- 
chase. The petition was referred to the Parks 
Committee. 

Mr. Sankey moved as an amendment that 
recommendation “a” be referred back. It 
was not a matter of providing open spaces for 
the County of London, but it was taking away 
a very large tract of potential building land 
outside London altogether, being 134 miles 
distant from the County Hall. The City Cor- 
poration had not seen their way to buy the 
land. He did not wish to negative the pro- 
posal altogether, but to refer the question 
back, to see whether it was not possible to buy 
one strip of land only, which was more or less 
in its natural state, as the greater part of the 
land was destitute of any beauty whatever, 
being simply agricultural land. He was afraid 
that if the Council showed itself too willing to 
purchase these open spaces it would curb the 
liberality of private persons in that direction. 

Mr. Cousins, in seconding the amendment, 
said the recommendation raised a question of 
principle, viz., whether they should spend the 
money of Londoners for open Spaces outside 
the county. The question was one entirely for 
the ratepayers of Essex. 

After discussion there voted fori the amend- 
ment 17; against 87. The Committee’s re- 
commendation was then agreed to. 

Greenwich Tunnel: Proposed Subway, — It 
was agreed that a contribution of one-third of 
the net cost of the construction of a subway 
proposed to be undertaken by the Great 
Eastern Railway Company between their 
North Greenwich station and the Poplar en- 

trance to Greenwich tunnel, be made by the 
Council, such contribution not to exceed the 
sum of 350l. 

Tramways.—The Highways Committee re- 
commended, and it was agreed :— 


“(a) That the estimate of 25, 000l., submitted by 
the Finance Committee, be approved ; and that the 
expenditure on capital account of that sum be 
authorised for the purchase of the horses, rolling 
stock, &c., of the South London Tramways Co. in 
pursuance of the agreement for the purchase of the 
company’s undertaking entered into under the reso- 
lution of the Council of July 15, 1902. 

(b) That the estimate ot 8,000l., submitted by the 
Finance Committee, be approved; and that the 
expenditure on maintenance account of that sum be 
authorised for tbe purchase of the consumable 
stores, &c., of the South London Tramways Co., in 
pursuance of the agreement for the purchase of the 
company's undertaking entered into under the 
resolution of the Council of July 15, 1902.” 


Foreign Rails.—The same Committee stated 
that the tender of Messrs. P. & W. Maclellan, 
Ltd., Glasgow, had been accepted at 
33,8761. 198. 8d. for the supply of rails, &c., for 
the reconstruction, for electrical traction, of 
the New Cross and Greenwich, &c., section 
and small sections in the Borough.“ Messrs. 
Maclellan propose to obtain the bolts and nuts 
from Messrs. Ibbotson & Bros., of Sheffield, 


would not be diverted from the policy they 
had carried out unless they got fresh instruc- 
tions from the Council. 

After further discussion the amendment was 
rejected. 

‘The Council adjourned soon after 7 o'clock. 


— . — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1594. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Fulham.t—A mission hall, on the western side of 
Wandsworth Bridge-road, at the corner of Hugon- 
road, Fulham (Messrs. Z. King & Son for Messrs. 
S. & R. W. Black).—Consent. 

Poplar.—Retention of a projecting booby-hutch, 
on the fourth floor level, at Concordia Wharf, Cold 
Harbour, Blackwall (Mr. J. M. Knight for the 
Australian Meat Co.).—Consent. 

Fulham. Retention of a one-story shop adjoin- 
ing, to the eastward, the Cannon Brewery, Lillie- 
road, Fulham (Mr. A. Roberts for Messrs. J. Lovi- 


Islington, South.—A_ one-story shop upon the 
forecourt of No. 170, Barnsbury-road, Islington 


block of warehouses known as Nos, 9, 10, and II, 
Falcon-street, with No. 6, Falcon-avenue, City, was 
required to be completed, be granted.—Consent. 

Clapham,—Stone and iron balconies in front of 
three houses on the north side of Thurleigh-road, Chelsea.—A one-story building upon 2 site ad- 
Clapham, eastward of Gayville-road (Mr. H. Branch joining No, II, Bury-street (Messrs. Pooley & 
for Messrs. J. Nicks & Co.).—Consent. Follett for the Metropolitan Horse Shoeing Com- 

Hackney, North.—That the application of Messrs. | pany, Limited).— Refused. 

Gordon & Gunton for Mr. J. W. Gandar-Dower, for Hampstcad.—Residential flats on a site on the 
an extension of the periods within which the erec- | south gide of West End-lane, and east side of Mill- 
tion of warehouse buildings on the site of Nos. 36, | lane, Hampstead (Mr. C. H. B. Quennell for Mr. 
38, and 39, Boleyn-road, Kingsland, was required to A. Bretzfelder).— Refused. 

be commenced and completed, be granted.— Islington, North.—Three houses, with shops, on 
Consent. the north-west side of Tollington Park, and four 

Hampstcad.—Wood and glass enclosures to a dwelling-houses on the south-west side of Pine- 
projecting stone portico at the entrance to No. 11, | Brove, Islington (Mr. H. Branch).—Refused. 
Langland-gardens, Hampstead (Mr. W. Willett for Rotherhithe.—A porch in front of No. 39, New 
Mr. F. M. Woollan).—Consent. Church-street, Bermondsey (Mr. E. Crosse tor the 

Lewisham.—Wood and slate pents over the en- | Rev. E. N. Coulthard).—Refused. 
trances to six houses on the north side of Codrington | S.. Pancras, East.—Retention of a greenhouse on 
Hill, Lewisham (Mr. E. Taylor).—Consent. a site on the eastern side of Camdeo-road, St. 

Marylebone, West.—Retention of a lantern light | Pancras, at the corner of King g-road (Messrs. W. 
erected on the roof of the scullery in the area on F. Meakin & Son for Messrs. Bourne & Underwood). 
the north side of No. 12, Montagu-street, St. Mary- —Refused. ; 
lebone, abutting upon Upper George-street (Messrs. Strand —A timber-framed oriel window on the 
Hudson & Hunt for Messrs. W. Phillips & Son).— ground floor, a brick oriel window on the first and 
Consent. second floors, and a verandah on the third floor in 

Marylebone, East.—A projecting iron sign in front front of No. 11, St. James’s-place, St. James, West- 
of Nos. 192 and 194, Oxford-street, St. Marylebone minster (Mr. J. W. Stonhold for Mr. H. M. Mathe- 
(Mr. W. Graves for Messrs. Slaters, Ltd.).—Consent. son).— Refused. ; : ; 

St. Pancras, North.—The retention of two sheds Woolwich.—The re-erection of No. 81, Wellington- 
and a stack of scaffold poles on a site on the west | street, Woolwich, abutting upon Upper Market- 
side of Highgate-road, St. Pancras, in front of the street (Mr. H. P. Monckton for Lieutenant R. L. A. 
Grove (Messrs. Boehmer & Gibbs for Mr. A. W. Ogilby).—Refused. 

hile the rails, &c., will be obtained f Armstrong) An iron and glass shelter in front of the Space at aean: 
while the rails, &c., will be o i ielsea.—An iro ae 
Société Anonyme des E j ae porch at No. 13. Fernshaw-road, Chelsea (Messrs. Dulwich.— Deviations from plans sanctioned by 
Belgium, wh th ab ~ontract 8 J. Weeks & Co., Ltd., for Colonel W. H. Roberts).— the Council for the erection of five houses (partly on 
th ete > t i 1 ae e sub-contractors under Consent. the site of Grove-cottages), in a way leading out of 

MMe 818 Paes 718 d in Strand. Retention of an iron and glass shelter, Camber well-grove. Camberwell, so far as relates to 

. Steadman move ihat the paragraph be | erected in front of the Civil Service Co-operative | an alteration in the space to be provided at the rear 
not received, and said he would continue to| Society, Ltd.. 28. Haymarket, Westminster (Mr. A. of three of the houses (Mr. E. W. Mitchell).— 
protest against the contracts being executed | G. Repton).—Refused. Consent. l 
abroad. Why should the working man in this Lewtshant.—Two houses on the east side of Kensington, South. A. modification of the provi- 
country be penalised because of the royalty | Baring road, Lee, southward of Heather-road (Mr. | sions of Section 4! with regard to open spaces 
system in another country? It was a disgrace | W. Barber for Mr. A. Durbin) —Refused. about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
to a civilised country to see the unemployed Hampstead.—An iron and glass porch in front of | erection of a block of residential flats on i ae on 
working classes pouring in their thousands | No. 93 Canfield-gardens, Hampstead (Mr. J. = a of New oe cent 1 ai at irregular 
5 5 ang marching . ough the Soe Beniamin) ioe epee 1 at the rear (Mr. C. W. Stephens for 
streets, and yet this great Municipality, which 


Islington, East. — A one- story addition upon part 1 Stattaford & Co., Ltd.) Soasent 
; ; N i 8. afor A 9.— : 
sirceta, and, yet his great Municipality, Whi | of the forecourt gf No, t e Erbes Daly Os] , 
send its orders to Belgium, and thereby inten- es j oe Width of Way and Space at Rear. 
Sify th ; ’ 14 ) 1- | Ltd.).— Refused. 10 J 
sify the distress already existing in this] Kensington, South.—A motor · car stable and petrol Wandsworth.t—Stables, with a forage loft and 
country. Between one thing and another it] store at 16, Addison-crescent, Kensington, to abut | habitable rooms over, at Gothic Wharf, Brewhouse- 
seemed to him that the British workman would | upon Addison-crescent and Holland-road (Messrs. | tane, Putney (Mr. A. E. Chasemore for Mr. T. sS 
soon have no employment at all in England. Harrison & Son for Mr. H. Liddell). — Refused. Jay).—Consent. 
Mr. Cousins seconded the amendment. He Lambeth, Norik.— The rebuilding of Nos. 7, 9 and 
pointed out that the Council was very strict in] U, Lambeth-road, Lambeth, to abut upon China- Formation of Streets. 
its conditions with regard toan English manu- ee H. N. Smith for Mr. B. Blaiberg)— | Lewisham.— That an order be issued to the 
facturer, and this must affect the rice of th ! i Kinnaird Park Estate Co., Ltd., sanctioning the 
manufactur ed article. f e t O A or we 5 w Ne formation or laying out of a new street for carriage 
Mr. Benn (Chairman of the Committee 5 derkan the 19 in the Giraud (Me traffic , out of the north-east side of Bromley-road, 
said he was sorry to say that, with regard to |w Woodward for the Gordon Hotels Limited).— Lewisham.— Agreed , 
aid he and reha, 0, they had not had salis- | Refused. s Limited) — enge That, an ordes Pope formation, or 
roan 4 5 1 N Width of Way. laying out of a new street for carriage traftic to lead 
1 771 185 of fact, 8 t RS 3 a Southwark, Mesl.— An addition to Messrs. Thor- out of the west side of Torridon- road, Lewisham 
iced for the 15 per cent. of the materials] burn, Bain, & Co.'s premises on the east side of (Mr. A. Cameron Corbett, M.P.).—Agreed. 
required for the tramways were made at home, | Broadwall, Southwark (Mr. E. R. Hewett for Hackney, Soul n. That an order be issued to Mr. 
but, for the sake of the commercial success of | Messrs. Thorburn, Bain, & Co.).—Consent. H. Brodey, refusing to sanction the formation or 
the tramway undertaking, the Committee] Hackney, North.—An increase in the height of the laying out of new streets for carriage traffic out of 
eee ĩði RAE 6-602 addition at the rear of No. 101, Higb- street. the south side of Ashenden- road, Hackney (for 
Stoke Newington, abutting upon Mason s- court Messrs. A. & A. Simpson} —Agreed. 
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Means of Escape from the Top of High Buildings. 

Holborn.—Means of escape in case of fire, pro- 
posed to be provided on the sixth story of a building 
to be erected upon the site of Nos. 83, 83, and 87, 
Southampton-row, Holborn (the upper surface of 
the floor of which story will be above 60 ft. from 
the street level), for the persons dwelling or em- 
ployed therein (Mr. C. F. Doll for Mr. H. Walduck). 
—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Means of esca in case of 
fice, proposed to be provided on the sixth story of 
Durward House, at the junction of Kensington- 
court and Thackeray-street, Kensington, for the 

rsons dwelling or employed therein (Mr. D 

rown).—Consent. 


City.—Certain deviations from the plan certified 
by the District Surveyor, so far as relates to the 
oposed re-erection of No. 37. Hutton-street, Ci 
Mr. H. A. Satchell for Messrs. Edward Lloyd, 144 

—Consent. 


Working - class Dwellings. 


Hampstead. A dwelling-bouse, not abutting upon 
a street, on a site at the rear of Nos. 22-24, High- 
street, Hampstead, next Gayton-road (Mr. B. E. 
Atkinson, jun., for Mr. J. W. Fenn).—Consent. 

Hackney, South.—That the Council do make no 
order upon the application of Mr. W. M. Dabbs for 
sanction to the erection of dwellings on land at the 
reat of houses on the south-west side of Windsor- 
road, Hackney-wick, Hackney.—Agreed. 


. The recommendations marked f are contrary to 
the views of the Local Authorities. 


— ee 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


WE have received from Messrs. Green, Ltd., 
of 155, High-street, Lewisham, S.E., their cata- 
logue of bakers’ ovens. On the title-page they 
describe themselves as “architects, builders, 
and bakery engineers.” They might also have 
added surveyors,” as on page II we find a 
list of their charges for measuring works and 
preparing quantities. The catalogue, as a 
whole, suffers from téte montée. An illustra- 
tion of an ancient Pompeian bakery is followed 
by the statement—“ The only really satisfactory 
bakers’ ovens invented since the period of those 
in our illustration (which was about the date of 
the coming of our Saviour), that to our know- 
ledge have been sold in any such large 
quantity as to justify their general use by the 
baking trade, are Green's Self- acting Hygienic 
Smokeless and Continuous Hot: air Ovens.” 
The catalogue, which cannot fail to be of 
service to bakers in search of an oven, con- 
tains many reproductions from photographs of 
ovens which have been built by the firm, and 
also plans and sections and five typical plans 
of bakeries. Complete prices are given, to- 
gether with laudatory press-notices and testi- 
1 from bakers. 

essrs. Fredk. Jones & Co., of Perrin-street 
Kentish Town, N.W., send us a little pamphlet 
entitled, “ Notes on Non-conductors of Heat.” 
It contains a description of silicate cotton, or 
slag-wool, and tables of experiments showing 
the comparative values of this and other 
materials used for covering boilers, steam- 
pipes, and heating-pipes, and for the insula- 
tion of refrigerating chambers. Particulars are 
also given of the particular forms in which 
silicate cotton is supplied—loose, or sandwiched 
between wire netting, or sewn on strips of 
canvas, or fixed to sheets of galvanised iron, 
&c. The catalogue is illustrated with repro- 
ductions from photographs, and contains a 
concise price-list. 

Messrs. Thomas Cropper & Co., of Chelsea, 
have sent us a Copy of their catalogue of sani- 
tary fittings. It is a large book of 200 pages, 
well printed and fully illustrated. Among the 
contents are drain-traps and gullies, manhole 
channels, steps, and covers, automatic flushing 
tanks, drain-testing and clearing apparatus, 
sinks, water-closets, urinals, lavatories, baths, 
traps, and other fittings, lead and iron soil- 
pipes, hot-water tanks and cylinders, kitchen- 
range boilers, heating-apparatus boilers and 
radiators, inlet and outlet ventilators, pumps, 
and fittings for speaking-tubes, electric bells, 
and gas. The catalogue is not lacking in variety, 
but some of the subjects we have mentioned are 
dismissed in few pages; by far the greater 
part of the book is devoted to sanitary work. 
We do not notice any important novelty, but 
many of the fittings are designed on correct 
lines, and the catalogue as a whole will prove 
useful to architects and builders. We need 
scarcely say that many of the “ ornamental” 
fittings — particularly the lavatories—are, in 


this catalogue as in so many others, far from 


NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL SEWAGE 


Artificial Sewage Treatment,” lately published and 
jointly written by Colonel Jones and myself 


bias to influence my work in a manner which robs 
it of a good deal of its value. As I was not aware 
of this so-called bias—baving only quite recently 
recommended in one case the employment of con- 


lighten the labour of the land, which was not avail- 
able in sufficient quantity — I should feel much 
obliged if you would kindly undertake to support 
your statements by testimony from anything I have 
stated in the sixty-nine pages of 
book referred to. 


your readers that my intention in writin 
was to par material before them w ch would 
enable 


the method possessing greater merits. 


Surely not that the principle itself is wrong, but 


at fault And in connexion with this, allow 
me to point out that in the majority of 
failures it has not been the particular quality of the 
land that was at fault, but the absence of practically 
any intelligent management. The Royal Commis- 
sion doubts “if any land is entirely useless” for 
sewage purification, and my experience leads me to 
think that even what may be termed inferior land 
will with careful management do a wonderful 
amount of good work. 


kindly to print the following comparative statement, 


which is in part 
and which, I think, speaks for itself. 


Comparative Statement of the Merits of the Natural 


1. Removal of suspended 1. Removal of suspended 


2. Removal of from 75 to 2. Removal of from 50 to 
3. Removal of pathogenic 3. Nil. Effluent bacteri- 
4 Utilisation of large 


. rivers. 
5. Great reduction of 5. No appreciable reduc- 


regret that we have not space for a de 
or for the long quotations which he asks us to give 
in support of our view that he appears to be biassed 
in favour of land treatment. 
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artistic; surely it would pay to spend a little methods of sewage purification to be, even now, 
money on new and less ornate designs for] mers | groping in the dark.” 
cast-iron standards and friezes. 


At Mr. Roechling’s request we have printed his 
comparative statement of the merits of natural and 
artificial sewage treatment, and this, we ma say, 
is one of the passages we had in mind in attributing 
bias to the author. 

We cannot pause to discuss the percentages in 
paragraph 2, but will merely say that they do not, 
in our opinion, correctly represent the acts. The 
question of pathogenic germs is more im 
The “man in the street, for whose benefit Mr. 
Roechling writes (p. 29) would certainly gather 

h 


— . — 


Correspondence. 


PURIFICATION. 


SIR, — I have read with considerable interest the 
the book “ Natural and 


You observe that I seem to have a strong bias in 


sewage-farms certainly do not ; on the other hand, 
numerous tests have shown that biological methods 
of purification often reduce the numbers 0 these 
germs in a striking degree. 

The second Report of the Royal Commission on 
Sewage Disposal was in Mr. Roechling’s hands 
before the publication of his book—he refers to it 
in a footnote on p. 35—but we think that a re- 
perusal of pp. 26, 87, and 88 will lead him to 
agree with us that paragraph 3 is misleading. 
Paragraph 4 also affords room for discussion, but 
we have said enough to show that the comparative 
statement, which Mr. Roechling asked us to quote, 
5 either bias or deficiency of information. — 

D. 


In the meantime, allow me to assure you and 
e book 


— — —v— 


PROPOSED BRIDGE AT COWES. 


Six,. Noticing an advertisement in your journal 
asking for tenders for the above, I applied for the 
culars, which I enclose. The proceeding is 80 
extraordinary that I feel justified in protesting 
against it. 

The Council have an “ Engineer,” and I wish to 
know why he does not himself design the bridge in 
the usual professional way, have quantities prepared, 
or prepare them himself, and then ask for tenders 
in the proper way. It be is not competent 80 to 
do, the Council should employ an engineer and pay 
bim his Institute Commission, Or advertise for 
competitive designs pure and simple, offering 2 
? | premium. Instead of which this deligbtful Council 
expects a score of manufacturers to make designs, 
take out quantities, and prepare estimates, who 
then become covpetitively both engineers and 


You also find fault with me for not having 


particular application thereof is 


contractors. 

But, notwithstanding the dual position, the unfor- 
tunate winner of the job is afterwards to be under 
the heel of the Council's Engineer in every respect. 
and tied down in such a manner that he could 
compel the contractor to carry out the work 
practically as he (the Engineer) may choose to 
dictate. 

So, you see, first of all the Council suck the brains 
of a dozen firms, get hold of their ideas and plans, 
which are handed over to their Engineer, who, in a 
manner, whips the accepted contractor with his 
own cords, he being no longer respectable enough 
to be considered as the engineer of his own desigo. 
The information thus obtained from the whole of 
the designers will educate the Engineer to this job, 
and he will get a more OF less useful portfolio of 
plans to help the Council over the next bridge job. 

It is high time this sort of thing was put down ; 
and I for one will have nothing to do with any 
work so offered. 

If a Council or a private individual does not want 
to employ a professional man, let them put the job 
into the hands of one competent firm of construc- 
tional engineers to deal with entirely, and not turn 
any number these firms into competition semi- 

rofessional men, under the disguise of contractors 
tendering for a job. 

I sincerely hope the Cowes Urban District 
Council will not get a single offer. 

CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEER. 

*,* The following are the first three clauses of 


In support of my contentions I would ask you 


taken from page 90 of the book, 


and Artificial Sewage Treatment. 
Results to be obtained from 


A.—Natural Treatment. B.—Arlificial Treatment, 


matters. matters. 


cent. of the dis- 
solved organic matters. 


75 per cent. of the dis- 
solved organic matters. 


ally practically raw 
sewage. 

4. Nil. All manurial ele- 
ments escape into the 


germs. 


portion of manurial 


elements 


quantity of liquid. tion of quantity of 


liquid. the Conditions referred to by our correspondent :— 
Total; Five beneficial Total: Two beneficial 4 1. The contract will comprise the construction an 
results. results. erection of a bridge over the railway in the position shown 


H. ALFRED ROECHLING. upon the accompanying lan. The bridge to be con- 
* Mr. Roechling’s letter is h and we 
iled reply 


We are still of 
opinion that too much was made of the points in 
favour of this method and against bacterial treat- 
ment, and that too little was said about the advan- 


engineer with all necessary preliminary drawings, and that 
previous to the construction of the bridge, all working 
details of the same shall be submitted to and be approved 
of by the engineer to the Council, The contractor 


very best materials and workmanship and be open for in- 
spection at any time during period of construction, For 
this purpose the engineer shall have free access to the 


ita methods, the authors are prepared to conti actors workshops. 


assist it with methods and means produced by the 
inventive brain of man: but if such proof is not 
forthcoming, they adhere in preference to groping 
in the dark—to Nature's own methods, knowing | is unavoidably held over. 

from experience that, when allowed full scope and APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY INSPECTORS.—The 
fair treatment, it is most sure in all its ways.” If] Local Governmeut Board has sanctioned the ap- 
this means anything at all, it means that the proof | pointment of the following sanitary inspectors :— 
required has not yet been given, and that Mr.] Mr. H. J. Gentry, Greenwich: Mr. T. W. Dee, 
Roechling considers the search for artificial | Woolwich. 


THE STUDENT'S COLUMN. — Our Student’s 
Column article, Builders Tools and Their Uses, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE VENTILATION, HEATING, AND MANAGE- 
MENT OF CHURCHES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS. By 
J. W. Thomas, F. I. C. F.C.S. (Longmans, Green, & 
C.) 

LOCKWOOD’S BUILDER'S AND CONTRACTOR'S 
PRICE BOOK; 1993. Edited by F. T. W. Miller, 
A R. I. B. A. (Crosby Lockwood & Son. 43.) 

THE LAW RELATING TO GAS, 


Second edition. (Effingham Wilson. 18. 6d ) 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S COUNTY COURT GUIDE. 
edition. 


By Charles Jones. Third and revised 
(Effingham Wilson. 38. 6d.) 


OBSTRUCTION TO LIGHT. By H. Bridges Moles- 


worth, M. Inst. C. E. (E. & F. N. Spon.) 


SOME QUICK AND EASY METHODS OF CALCU- 
LATING ; a Simple Explanation of the Theory and 
By R. Gordon Blane, M.E. 


Use of the Slide Rule. 
(E. & F N. Spon.) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIA- 


TION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS. 
Vol. XXVII. Edited by Thomas Cole. (E. & F.N. 
Spon ) 

— a a — 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


RESTORATION OF INGLEBY-GREENHOW CHURCH, 
YORKSHIRE.—Ingleby- Greenhow Church is to be re- 
stored and re-seated. Plans and specifications have 
been prepared by Mr. Temple Moore, and the cost 


is estimated at about 7003. 


SCHOOL BOARD, GATESHEAD.—The Gateshead 
School Board have now entered upon possession of 
their new schools in Kelvin Grove. The block is 
arranged to accommodate infant scholars on the 
ground flocr and junior boys and girls on the first 
floor. This, the first of two blocks, is part of the full 
scheme providing accommodation for about 1,500 
scholars, and is placed with the main elevation 
towards Kelvin Grove. The school is arranged on 
plan. The accommodation pro- 
vided in this block is for 760 scholars, as follows :— 
Ground floor, 400 infants in seven classrooms, with 
places for sixty-six, fifty-six, and forty-five respec- 
irls in 
seven classrooms with places for sixty, fifty, and 
forty respectively. A class of sixty could be placed 
in the junior central hall, making a total accommo- 
dation of 820 infant and junior scholars. The 
classrooms are compactly arranged around the 
central hall, where, by the use of glazed screens, 
the head teacher is enabled to have the full super- 
vision of the whole of the classrooms and have 
direct access to any particular room without having 
are 
arranged between all classrooms. Two classrooms 
on each Hoor are divided by folding screens to 
allow of them being formed into one large examina- 
The central hall is 
about 48 ft. Tong ang 28 ft. wide. Two entrances are 

er end of the building to each de- 
partment, and are conveniently arranged, giving 
access to the cloakrooms along a short corridor 
The teachers’ rooms are situated on a 
mezzanine floor arranged between the ground 
and first floor cloakooms — one to each de- 
partment. The infant teachers have a small 


the Central Hall 


tively. First floor, 360 junior boys and 


to traverse the corridors. Small pass-doors 


tion-room when necessary. 


provided at ei 


7 ft. wide. 


private stair from the cloakroom to their 
own. The junior teachers have access to 
their room from the half landing of the 


girls’ staircase. A heating chamber is arranged at 
the low end of the site, with coal storage. A care- 
takers’ house of five rooms, with bathroom and 
„bas also been erected. The building is faced 
Stone 
dressings are used up to the first floor, and buff 
terra cotta dressings to all gables and parapets. 
The erection of the senior block has been com- 
menced, and will be somewhat similar in plan and 
design to the present block, the main front being to 
Brighton-road. Accommodation will be provided 
for 720 scholars in classrooms; and, if necessary, 
classes of sixty scholars each could be placed in the 
840 senior 
scholars, or a possible total of 1,660 scholars in 
The whole of the premises are 
being erected from the design and under the super- 
vision of the architect, Mr. J. Landell Nicholson, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, whose plans were placed first 
The work is being carried out 
by Mr. Thomas Hunter, of Washington, co. Durham, 
as general contractor, with Mr. Creighton as clerk 
of works, the sub-contractors being :— Concrete 


scullery 
with Commondale red facing bricks. 


central halls, making a full total o 


the whole school. 


in open competition. 


floors by the New Expanded Metal Co. (Messrs. 
Walker & Sons, Gallowgate) ; plumbing by Messrs, 
Allinson & Son, of Gateshead; slating by Mr. 
Charles Nicholson, Newcastle-on-Tyne; painting 
and glazing by Mr. Thomas Dellow, Low Fell. The 
heating has been executed by Messrs. Richardson & 
Co., of Darlington. Wrouht-iron pipes and 
radiators are used throughout arranged on the low- 
pressure system. The cloakroom hat and coat 
fittings are of malleable iron, manufactured by 
Messrs. Brookes & Co., Ltd., Manchester, with wire 
screen divisions to girls’ cloak rails. The lavatories 
are of Jardine McMath’s Patent trough arrange- 
ment, executed in marble and supplied by Messrs. 
Emley & Sons, Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEW SCHOOLS, LOWESTOFT. — The Wesleyan 
Methodist trustees of the High-street Church, 
Lowestoft, recently purchased certain cottage pro- 


WATER, AND 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING. By Lawrence Duckworth. 


at the rear of the present school which, when 
pulled down, will form a good site for new schools. 
In a competition for new schools to be erected on 


this site to cost 3, oo0l., the plans and designs 
submitted by Messrs. Garside & Pennington, arcbi- 
tects, Pontefract and Castleford, were selected by 
the assessor, Mr. Cockrill, Borough Surveyor of 
Yarmouth, and they have been instructed to rro- | sary 


ceed with the work. 


SWEDISH MISSION CHURCH, SUNDERLAND.—A 
mission church for Swedish sailors visiting the port 
of Sunderland is being erected at the top of James 
William-street, at the back of the old market. 
Messrs. W. and T. R. Milburn are the architects. 
It is estimated that the total outlay on the building 
On the ground floor there 
will be a reading-room wherein Swedes, Nor- 
wegians, aod Danes will find the newspapers of 
their countries, and rooms for the caretaker, and a 
vestry occupy the remainder of the floor. The 
whole of the upper story is devoted to a chapel, 
which will be 23 ft. wide and 4oft. long, providing 
accommodation for over 120 people. The con- 


will be about 1, 200l. 


tractor for the work is Mr. W. B. Cooper. 


anithree bedrooms for the nurses. 


McKey, painting, 26/. 103. od. 


ing completion. 


granite. 


of 30 ft. below the street level. 


and then was seen the erection o 


to a sixth story. 


number to 1,400 or 1,500. 


and exit ways for carriag 
with a 


of a modern hotel. 


coffee-room, and private dining-rooms. 


tion of the building look out upon an iron balcony. 


The contractors are Messrs. W. Brown & Son, of 


Salford, and the architect Mr. C. Trubshaw. Mr. 
Stewart has acted for the company as building 


expert. The fireproof floors, ceilings, and roofs are 


on the Mark Fawcett system. 

THEATRE, WORCESTER.—The Theatre Royal, 
Worcester, has been altered and restored under the 
superintendence of Mr. Alfred B. Rowe as 
architect. 

LIVERPOOL INFIRMARY FOR CHILDREN. 
—A new Out- Patient Department, in Mul- 
berry- street, has been erected at Liverpool in 
connexion with the Infirmary for Children. The 
building is being erected from plans prepared b 
Messrs. Haigh & Thompson, of Liverpool, whic 
were accepted in competition. The new extern 
stands alone, surrounded by streets on three sides 


and a publ.c passage on the fourth. The patients’ 
entrance is at 
approached from the principal thoroughfare called 
Mulberry-street, and exactly opposite the infirmary. 


the south-west angle of the building, 


VICTORIA COTTAGE HOSPITAL, MARYPORT, CUM- 
BERLAND -A new cottage hospital has just been 
opened at Maryport which has been erected as a 
memorial of her late Majesty, Queen Victoria. The 
hospital is situated on the south side of the town, 
and in the parish of Dearham. It is designed for ten 
beds, and contains a male ward, a female ward, and 
a separate ward for special ases, together with con- 
valescent, operating, bath, and sitting rooms, kitchen, 
The architect 
was Mr. Charles Eaglefield, Maryport. The con- 
tractors were :—Mr. W. Marshall, mason's work, 
5681. 93. ; Mr. J. Kendall, joiner's work, 290/. ; Mr. 
Clark, slating, 88/.; Mr. Kirk, plastering, 115/.; Mr. 
Thompson, plumbing, 1143. 118. od.; and Mr. J. 


HOTEL, MANCHESTER.—The new hotel of the 
Midland Railway Company at Manchester is near- 
The four facades are in the 
Renaissance style, with vitrified terra-cotta mould- 
ings above a foundation of red and grey Aberdeen 
It is about four years since the company 
acquired, at a cost of about 365,000/, the land on 
which the new building stands, and cleared from it 
the Gentlemen's Concert Hall, the People’s Concert 
Hall, the Lower Mosley-street Schools, and other 
buildings, Then, after the contracts had been let, 
there were delays on questions of street lines. 
Something like 24 yds. had to be given up to all the 
four streets which surround the plot, so that the 
company’s area was reduced to about one and a 
third acres. The foundations had to be of excep- 
tional strength, and the excavations were carried 
down to the red rock, and in some places toa depth 
In March of 1899 
the operations were actually commenced and there 
were many delays for material. For six months the 
laying of strong blue bricks, faced with others of 
white enamel, went on out of the sight of the public, 
a framework of 
girders—a skeleton of steel—going up apparently 
This steelwork cost 200, oool. 
The contractors, who have never during the last six 
months had fewer than 1,000 men engaged on the 
job at once, were able at times to increase the 
The main entrance will 
be in Peter-street, and wili afford wide entrance 
es. A second entrance, 
portico covering the footpath, will be in 
Mount-street, a third entrance will be in Windmill- 
street, opposite the Central Station, from which to 
the doors of the hotel will run a covered way, and 
there are entrances also on the Lower Mosley-street 
site. The basements provide for service apartments, 
hairdressing saloons, baths, and other appurtenances 
On the ground-floor is the 
octagonal - shaped lounge with music balcony, 
covered by a dome of coloured glass, a winter- 
garden, a French restaurant, a general restaurant, a 
On the 
first floor are provided a ball-room, lounge, and 
reception-rooms, suites of private- rooms — one of 
which will be designated “the Royal suite —and 
the Gentlemen's Concert Hall. Of the 480 rooms 
in the hotel 400 are bedrooms. Access to every floor 
is by lifts. The numerous rooms in the upper por- 


brated b 
of Deputies is concerned with a project for 


It opens into a space for the accommodation of m- 
bulators, and 1 this communicates directly 
with a waiting-hall. The latter is placed in the centre 
of the building, and round it are grouped the 
various consulting, examining, and operating rooms. 
Near the entrance isa registration-room, adjoining 
which an isolation-room is provided. The dispen- 
is placed opposite the principal entrance, to 
the right of which are also conveniences for the 
women and children. At the north end of the 
building, next Mulberry-street, is the entrance for 
the staff, near which the various rooms for doctors 
aod nurses are situated, with lavatories and other 
conveniences. An ophthalmic room is provided ; 
also a store for splints, &c. At this end of 
the building are placed the heating cellar 
in the basement, and on the first floor 
accommodation for the keeper and his wife, 
with a small yard. The building generally is one 
story high; the waiting-hall is higher than the 
adjoining rooms, and above the keeper's yard 
(which is on the first floor), and can be lighted and 
ventilated on four sides, The rooms are warmed 
by hot water, the fresh air passing through the 
radiators. All windows have opening casements. 
The interior walls are lined with glazed bricks dado 
high, having round internal and external angles both 
horizontally and vertically. All the joints have 
been finished flush with Parian cement. The wall 
surfaces above the glazed bricks have been rendered 
in Portiand cement, finished with a smooth surface 
of Parian which has been painted in white 
ripolin. The floors have been paved with ter- 
razzo generally, but some with wood block and 
“ Litosilo.”” The front entrance has an inclined 
plane without steps. All lavatories, sinks, &c, are 
bracketed from walls, without floor supports. 
Electric light has been fitted throughout. The 
bullding has been built of Accrington red bricks, 
with Darley Dale stone dressings, the roofs being 
slated. The contractors of the new building 
were Messrs. Holme & Green; the warming is by 
Messrs. Killick & Cochran ; the terrazzo floors by 
Messrs. John Stubbs & Sons; metal casements, 
railings, &c., Mr. George Wragge ; electric lighting, 
Messrs. Harford & Co.; plumbing and painting, 
Messrs. Cottrill & Beszant ; the sanitary fittings by 
Messrs. Doulton ; slating and plastering, Messrs. 
Tanner & Son. In January last year the Com- 
mittee advertised for competitive plans from 
architects who have bad experience in 
hospital work for the new infirmary buildings. 
After consideration, the scheme submitted by 
Mesers. Haigh & Thompson has been selected as 
being, in the opinion of the Committee, the best 
solution of the problem. The building, which is 
to be erected on the old site, is designed on the 
pavilion plan — one pavilion running north and 
south on the Mulberry-street boundary of the site, 
and the other having a corresponding aspect, 
parallel to the Liverpool Gymnasium, but 27 ft. 
away ; the south gables of both pavilions will come 
up to the Myrtle-street boundary line. Between 
these wings is placed the administrative block, 
facing Myrtle-atreet, but set back, with the principal 
entrance in centre. The nurses’ home is arranged 
on the St. Mary's Recreation Ground boundary, but 
is connected with the main central block by a “ con- 
servatory bridge.” The pathological department is 
situated in the north-west angle of the site, and the 
boiler-house and detached isolation block on the 


rear boun . There are five main wards in the 
pavilion bl for twenty cots each. 
— — ee 
FOREIGN. 


FMNCE.— In excavating for the third line of the 
Paris Metropolitan Railway, on the ce de la 
Republique, remains have been found of a bridge, 
probably built under the orders of Richelieu, 
over the ditch of the fortifications of Charles V. 
Important decorative works are shortly to be 
commenced at the new Mairie of the Xth 
Arrondissement (Paris), designed by the late 
Architect Rouyer. About 100,000 fr. is to be spent 
on interior sculpture and painting.——The new 
Ecole des Arts et Metiers at Paris is to be built on 
a site of 20,000 square metres, adjoining Boulevard 
d’Hopital, Rue Pinel, and Rue Villejuif——The 
Municipality of Reims has opened a competition 
for a monumental fountain at the junction of 
Place d’Erlon and Rue Buirette, to cost 150,000 fr. 
——The old College of Roubaix is to be rebuilt 
and the Turgot Institute transferred to it. 
The Municipal Council of Bordeaux bas decided on 
the construction of two moving bridges (“ Ponts 
transbordeurs") over the Garonne, one in front of 
the Place Richelieu, the other, lower down the 
stream, opposite the Cours du Médoc. It is 
regretted that the Council has decided on a course 
which will have the result of destroying the fine 
perspective of the Quai de Bordeaux and of the 
Douane and the Bourse, both buildings the work of 
the architect Louis——The jury in the competition 
for the Edmond Labarre Prize, of which the pro- 
gramme was “Une Faculté des Sciences,” has 
awarded the prize to M. Jausseley, pupil of MM. 
Daumet and Esquié.— The centenary of the 
transference of the translation of the Academiè de 
France to the Villa Medicis is to be cele- 
a fête in Paris——The Chamber 
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a metropolitan railway from Auteuil to the Opera. 
There is also talk of prolonging the metropolitan 
line to Clichy as far as the outer boulevards.——-The 
“ Vieux Paris Committee has demanded the restora- 
tion of the paintings which decorate the porch of 
the church of St. Germain ! Auxerrois, but with the 
condition tbat the work should be carried out in 
fresco and not in oil painting ——The death is 
announced, at the age of 63, of M. Desiré Goubet, 
engineer, and inventor of a submarine boat tbat 
bears his name. 

A New CATHEDRAL FOR BOMBAY.—It is pro- 
posed to erect a new cathedral in Bombay. Mr. J. 
Begg, tbe Consulting Architect to the Government, 
has already prepared sketch plans of the proposed 
cathedral, and it is roughly estimated tbat the 
building would cost to erect Rs. 6 lakhs. 

CHINA.—As a part of the atonement of the 
Chinese Government for the murder of Baron von 
Ketteler, it was arranged that a memorial arch 
should be erected in Pekin. This has now been 
done, and the edifice was formally dedicated by 
Prince Chun on the 18th inst. 


outer ——— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—Messrs. Pugin & Pugin, architects, have removed 
their offices from 12, Paradise-street to 51, North 
John-street, Liverpool. 

ROYAL ACADEMY.— Sir Ernest Waterlow and 
Mr. John F. Bacon have been elected Academicians ; 
and Mr. W. R. Colton and Mr. Arnesby Brown 
Associates. 

THE EDUCATION OF AN ENGINEER.—Thbe fifth 
meeting of the twenty-ninth session of the Liver- 
pool Engineering Society was held on the 14th inst. 
at the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street. Mr. 
Ernest S. Wilcox (President) occupied the chair. 
During the evening a paper was read by Mr. A, F. 
Fowler, M. I. C. E, M.I M.E., on “The Study of 
Engineering from a Business Point of View.” Mr. 
Fowler said that he wished to consider the subject 
from the point of view of any one who decided to 
make his living in the profession, and who wished 
to be qualified as quickly as possible. He said that 
many persons of judgment were now mentally 
inquiring if the education of engineering students 
to-day was not being conducted too much on 
the lines of research and excessive tech- 
nique. Did it not tend to narrowness, 
and did it, as it ought, develop the observant 
faculties and the habit of thinking for oneself? 
These queries appeared to reflect upon the discre- 
tion of the purely professional engineer, but they 
were really inquiries as to whether or not science 
was taught with discrimination and regard to the 
interests of the student. A considerable knowledge 
of mathematics and physics was indispensable; 
chemistry and geology were desirable; but after a 
good groundwork in these subjects had been learned 
at school, their further study might be contined to 
their application to the work taken up at the ottice 
or workshop, and to assist the student to attain the 
all-important quality of thoroughness. This, of 
course, referred to those students who had entered 
offices or workshops, and not to the comparatively 
few who elected to become pure scientists. 

ALL HALLOWS, LOMBARD-STREET.—At a general 
meeting of the London and Middlesex Arch:cologi- 
cal Society, held on the 13th inst., great concern 
was expressed at the news tbat a commission had 
been appointed by the Bishop cf Londor to con- 
sider the union of the parishes of St. Edmund the 
King and the Martyr with All Hallows, Lombard- 
street, and with the further prc posal to pull down 
the Church of All Hallows, and to sell the site. 
The following resolution was passed in relation to 
this subject: —“ That the Society expresses its 
astonishment and regret at the proposal to destroy 
a church of such exceptional beauty and interest as 
All Hallows, Lombard-street, and trusts that the 
parishioners of that parish will withhold their 
consent from any scheme tbat contemplates the 
destruction of their church. That a copy of this 
resolution be sent to the Churchwardens of All 
Hallows Parish, and to the Bishop of London.” 

INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF 
CHURCHES AND CHAPELS.—This Society held its 


Church Stretton, Salop, 5ol., in lien of a former 
grant of 40l. The following grants were also paid 


or works completed :—Palfrey, St. Mary and All 


Saints, near Walsall, Staffs, r,oool. ; Ravensthorpe, 
St. Saviour, near Dewsbury, Yorks, 200/.; and 
Hoxton, St. John the Baptist, Middlesex, 40l. In 
addition to this, the sum of 301/. was paid towards 
the repairs of eighteen churches from Trust Funds 
held by the Society. 


YORKSHIRE BUILDING TRADES’ FEDERATION.— 


The annual dinner of the Yorkshire Federation of 
Building Trade Emplovers was held on the 15th 
inst. in the Building Trades’ Exchange, Sheftield. 
There were about 120 guests. Mr. J. Dawson 
(Hudderstield), President of the Federation, was in 
the chair. After the loyal toasts, Mr. S. Smethurst 
(President of the Lancashire, Cheshire, and North 
Wales Federation) proposed “The Yorkshire 
Federation.” Those Federations were not instita- 
tions that were intended to promote strife—he 
believed they minimised it. .If builders were 
thoroughly organised they could arrange differences 
and eliminate grievances without resorting to force, 
a brutal eystem of fighting which ought to be out 
of date. He urged the value of the intertrading 
method which bad been adopted in Lancashire with 
great success. In towns where it was in operation 
members of the local associations pledged them- 
selves not to deal with any one who was not also 
a member. The result was more than to double 
the membership in every case, and immensely to 
increase the strength of the Federation. He hoped 
Yorkshire would in this matter follow in the foot- 
steps of Lancashire.— Mr. Mansfield (York) re- 
sponded first. He congratulated the Yorkshire 
Federation and the Northern Centre on the amount 
of work it had done in showing that only reason- 
ableness was wanted, and thus avoiding strikes. 
The Federation existed to see mutual justice be- 
tween master and man.—Mr. E. R. Good (Hull) 
further replied. The text of the Federation was 
“Freedom of employthent,” and he urged them 
to carry it out. If they did so, they would get 
a fair return for their money. He was not 
antagonistic to trade-unionism, but the practice 
of unionisn bad not in any sense approached the 
ideal of its title during the last fifteen years.— 
The President also spoke in acknowledgment of the 
toast. The Federation, he said, believed in uphold- 
ing the doctrine that tbis was a free country, and 
that a man could sell his labour for the best price he 
could get. Builders did not want to put the work- 
man down; in fact, two years ago, when trade 
began to fail, a resolution was passed advising 
members not to reduce wages, but rather to attempt 
to remove unreasonable rules that the men had in- 
sisted upon. The Federation had done good service 
by preventing strikes. They bad had to take action 
in order to break down the indigrity and oppression 
that the men had practised for twenty years, until 
they thought that they could do as theyliked. They 
had taken five cases in the last four years, and one 
of the earliest settled the question of picketing, Mr. 
Justice Stirling granting them an injunction. He 
spoke of the other cases, which had shown that the 
law would defend the employer as well as allow the 
workman his liberty. He welcomed the recent 
decision in the Taff Vale case, which had shown 
that damages could be obtained from the unions, 
and said its result would be fewer strikes and more 
reasonable demands than they had had in the past. 
Mr. A. Sinclair (Scarborough) proposed “The City 
and Trade of Sheffield.".—Mr. W. H. Lancashire, 
who was the first to respond, expressed the opinion 
that Sheffield was going too much into the building 
trade. He had never been in favour of the Works 
Construction Committee. -With the large under- 
takings that the Corporation had in hand they could 
afford to dispense with that altogether, Let them 
be content with bringing such undertakings to per- 
fection, and then stop, and allow private traders a 
fair chance of getting a living - Mr. J. Longden, 
also replying, said builders preferred to pay pood 
wages if they could get an equivalent amount of 
work done. Unfortunately, the pay had increased, 
and the work had decreased. It had been 
necessary to form organisations of builders, and 
a better understanding between employer and 
employed was now gcowing. - Mr. A. Muir Wilson, 
who further responded, condemned the Works Con- 
struction Committee as a sham, a farce, and an 


ciation had been brought up to date, and was one of 
the most vigorous in the country. They had done 
their best to show to every builder in Sheffield the 
advantages of membership. The day of indi- 
vidualism was past ; an individual employer could 
not cope with the united and arbitrary actions of 
the men.—Mr. Hodkin also responded.—The other 
toasts were The Architects aud Surveyors,” pro- 


posed by Mr. P. Rhodes (Leeds), and acknowledged 


by Mr. A. F. Watson; and “ The Visitors,” given by 

Mr. A. J. Forsdike, and responded to by Mr. Walker 

(Derby) and Mr. Edgar (Nottingham). 
MANCHESTER MASTER BUILDERS AND THE “ FAIR 


CONTRACTS ” CLAUSE —On the 15th inst. the Man- 
chester Watch Committee listened to the reading of 
correspondence which has been addressed by the 
Manchester and Salford Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion to the Town Clerk with respect to certain con- 
tracts which are being let for the foundations of the 
new police and fire station in London- road. Mr. J. 
Tomlisson, the Secretary of the society named, 
writing from the offices of the organisation in Crom- 
well-buildings, Blackfriars-street, on December 23, 
said that the members of the Association are of 
opinion that the new conditions introduced into 
the contract would have wider and more far-reach- 
ing effects than the Corporation either intended or 
anticipated. They regretted that they could 
not tender for any work under the proposed 
conditions, but would be pleased to confer with 
the Watch Committee or its officials. Writing 
again on the 6th inst. under instructions, the 
Secretary traversed the various details of the fair 
contracts clause. The members of the Association, 
he said, object to the demand of the Corporation 
that the contractors “ must pay the standard rate of 
wages to the whole of their workpeople, and 
observe the hours of labour recognised by the local 
organised bodies of workers in the various trades 
affected in the district where such work is being 
executed.” By this clause, the letter urges, a con- 
tractor having a job in Manchester for the Corpo- 
ration would be required to pay the wages recog- 
nised by the Manchester trade-unionists to the 
whole of his workpeople wherever they might be 
employed ; and whilst a Manchester employer could 
be required to pay Manchester wages to the men 
whom he employs in other towns where wages are 
much lower, an employer, say, at Stockport, Bury, 
or Preston should be required to pay his local staff 
at the Manchester rate it he had a Manchester Cor- 
poration contract, thereby handicapping employers 
who are working tor the Manchester Corporation. In 
the second place, it is objected that the words 
“ organised body of workers place it in the power 
of any organised trade society to fix their own rate 
of wages and hours of labour, and that if a con- 
tractor has signed the clause he could be forced by 
the Corporation to observe such rates of wages and 
hours of labour or run the risk of having his con- 
tract cancelled. Thus the employer would have no 
voice in fixing wages and hours, as particular 
agreements with the operatives in the building 
trades cannot be enforced by law, and there could 
be no resisting the men’s demands by strikes or 
lock-outs, as this would practically mean giving up 
the contract. The letter went on to speak of the 
number of old men who are not able to do a full 
day's work, and who are, by recognised custom, 
paid -lower than the standard wage. Under the 
clause the Association alleges that these men could 
be no longer employed except under risk of a can- 
celled contract. Further, the master builders object 
to the demand that the principal contractor should 
be responsible for all work executed by himself, 
not. as they say, as it applies to responsibility for 
quality of work, but in respect to its applica- 
tion under the first part of the clause pre- 
viously objected to. Also they object to the onus 
ot proof being thrown upon the contractor in 
the case uf any vexatious complaints made by the 
labour delegates or other irresponsible persons. 
Although they might find no difficulty in showing 
compliance with the conditions so far as their own 
workpeople were concerned, probably in the case 
of sub-contractors and others the difficulty would 
be so great that they could not pledge themselves 
to undertake the responsibility. The master 
builders also object to the City Council having a 
voice in approving of the sub-contractors. They 
contend that the contractor is best fitted to decide 


usual monthly meeting on the 15th insf., at the 
Society's House, 7, Dean’s-vard, Westminster Abbey. 
S.W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. 
Grants of money were made in aid of the following 
objects, viz.:—Building new churches at Broughton 
Moor, St. Columba, near Cockermouth, Cumber- 
land, 8o/.; Holloway, Christ Church, near Matlock 
Bath, Derby, 90/, in lieu of a former grant of Sol.; 
East Kirkby, St. Thomas, near Kirkby-in-Ashtield, 
Notts, 50/ ; Egremont, St. Columba, near Liverpool, 
Sol.; Grimethorpe, St. Luke, near Barnsley, Yorks, 
ool.; Hilderthorpe, Emmanuel, near Bridlington, 
Yorks, 40l; Hucknall-Huthwaite, near Sutton-in- 
Asbfield, Notts, 40l; Renishaw, St. Matthew, 
near Sheffield. 30l.; Rock Ferry, St. Barnabas, near 
Birkenhead, 135/, and York, St. Barnabas, 25/. ; and 
towards enlarging or otherwise improving the ac- 
commodation in the churches at Chipping Warden, 
SS. Peter and Paul, near Banbury, Northants, 254., 
and Danby, St. Hilda, Yorks, 15/. A grant was also 
made from the Mission Buildings Fund towards 
building a mission church at All Stretton, near 


iniquity, and said he intended to propose its dissolu- 
tion, as it was an encroachment upon the rights of 
private trading.—Mr. J. Wright (Nottingham) pro- 
posed “The National Association.” He said the 
master builders did not want to interfere with 
trade-unionists in theic right to combine and sell 
their labour at the best price ; but if the unionists 
would not work they did not want them to interfere 
with those who would or with the masters. He 
urged that to make the National Association suc- 
cessful there ought to be a national managing secre- 
tary, a head oftice, and a national building journal. 
—Alderman Jessop (treasurer of the National Associa- 
tion). in reply, described Mr. Wright’s suggestion as 
capital. He also said the builders would hail the 
day when a Minister of Commerce was appointed, 
with a seat in the Cabinet. He regretted that only 
20 per cent. of the building trade employers of the 
country belonged to the Association.—Mr. Cooper 
(Derby) also responded.— Mr. W. Judge, Wake- 
field, gave The Sheffield Association.”— 
Mr. J. Biggin, President, in reply, said the Asso- 


as to who shall be his sub contractors, and in sup- 
port of their position it is urged that neither the 
Government nor railway companies seek to impose 
such conditions upon contractors. Finally, the 
Association are opposed altogether to the very 
drastic penalty which the Corporation asks power 
to enforce, perhaps for what might be a trivial 
offence. After hearing the foregoing letters read 
the Watch Committee decided that, as the situation 
had been created by the City Council in adopting 
the fair contracts clause, the correspondence should 
be laid before the Council at its next meeting, with 
a request for direction upon it. 

LONDON STREETS.—At a meeting of the West- 
minster City Council on the 15th inst. at the City 
Hall, Charing Cross-road, Captain Jessel, M.P., the 
Mavor, presiding, it was resolved to establish a 
labour exchange at Caxton Hall, Caxton-street. 
The Works Committee recommended, and it was 
resolved :—‘‘ That a communication be addressed 
to his Majesty’s Government, suggesting that the 
Royal Commission about to be appointed tọ inquire 
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question, and the company have made much pro- 
gress with the new building. The Act also makes 
provision for the reinstatement of Carr’s restaurant 
on the north-eastern frontage of the proposed 
crescent road close to the Law Courts, and the 
Council approved an elevation for the new restau- 
rant, which is now nearing completion. The work 
of forming the new street from Holborn to the 


into the congestion of traffic in the streets of 
London be directed to receive evidence and report 
upon the obstruction caused by the breaking up 
and use of the streets by companies and other 
undertakers under statutory powers to lay pipes, 
wires, &c.,and execute works over, under, across, 
and along the streets ; and also as to the advantage 
and practicability of requiring such pipes, wires, 


works, &c, to be placed in subways under|Strand and clearing the insanitary area at 
the streets.” The same committee submitted Clare Market is being undertaken as one 
recommendations to the effect that no street should | scheme. In the Clare Market area about 3,038 


be flushed when the temperature is lower than] persons of the working class were displaced, and 


32 deg. Fahr., or when the application of salt 
would be necessary after flushing, that ballast be 
aprinkled on the roads after flushing, as and when 
required,and that roads with steep gradients be 
ballasted every morning during wintry or greasy 
weather. Mr. McConnell said that the regulations 
of the Council regarding flushing and ballasting had 
been disregarded, and, in order that the responsible 
officials might be brought before the Works Com- 
mittee with a view to their dismissal, he moved 
that the whole matter be referred back to that Com- 
mittee. Mr. Everitt seconded the motion, which 
was agreed to. It was resolved to plant trees in 
Whitehall and Parllament-street from Horse Guards- 
avenue to Bridge-street on both sides of the road- 
way. Sir John Wolfe- Barry, a member of the 
Council, undertook to give the trees, and an estimate 
of 2291. ss. for planting them and supplying gride, 
guards, and kerbs was approved. 

THE BUILDING ACT AND THE Crrv.— At the 
meeting of the City Corporation on the 15th inst. 
at Guildhall, the Remembrancer drew attention to 
the London County Council's London Building 
Acts Amendment Bill. Mr. Lobb said the Bill was 
an echo of the Queen Victoria-street fire. He was 
therefore surprised that, instead of providing more 
efficient apparatus, they should put upon the indi- 
vidual occupier the expense of providing that pro- 
tection. Mr. Morton said the Bill was framed in 
the interests of the workers in the City, but he 
thought they might get over an apparent difficulty 
by endeavouring to make the Corporation the author- 
ity to putting the Act into force. Mr. Deputy Baddele 
said he was convinced that the Bill would diminis 
the ratable value of the City and put owners and 
occupiers to enormous expense. He moved, and it 
was agreed, that the Bill be referred to the Streets 
Commissioners, with instructions to confer with the 
City Lands and Bridge House Estates Commis- 
sioners, in order that steps might be taken as those 
Commissioners might deem necessary in the irte- 
rests of the ratepavers. 

QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL IN SHEFFIELD,— 
The Executive Committee of the Queen Victoria 
Memorial in Sheftield held a meetiug at the Town 
Hall on the 16th inst. to consider suggestions from 
the artist, Mr. Alfred Turner, of Kensington, that 
improvements should be made to the design for the 
memorial, involving additional cost. The Chairman 
(Alderman Eaton) explained that the artist 
suggested that the pedestal and the figure of the 
Queen should be increased in height, and a letter 
was read from Mr. Turner, stating that he had sent 
the drawings of the pedestal, as amended by Mr. 
E. W. Mountford, and they would see that the total 
height was now 32 ft. 6 in., as against his original 
height of 25 ft. That the added 7 ft. 6 in. had 
greatly enhanced the dignity of the memorial 
was the opinion of all artists who had seen 
the designs. Mr. Mountford would also like 
to see the two panels under the cornices 
continued round the memorial in the form of 
a freize. Having gone carefully into the expenses, 
he begged to suggest that another 1,000/. be added 
to the original 3,0001. to enable him to carry out 
these improvements. Any practical man would 
bear him out that the 3,000}. left no margin at all 
for any improvements.— The City Surveyor (Mr. 
Wike) said he had received a further letter from 
Mr. Turner, stating that the additional 5 ft. to the 
pedestal meant a considerable increase in the ex- 
penses ; while the alteration from the g ft. to 113} ft. 
(which was imperative now that the height of the 

estal wa increased, or the Queen would look 
foolishly small) would increase the expenses of 
bronze casting quite double the amount. The 
Original design would cost him fully the 3,0007., as 
also would the amended one—if approved—the 
extra 1,000}. A sub-committee having been ap- 
pointed, the meeting terminated. 

HOLBORN TO STRAND IMPROVEMENT.—The Im- 
provements Committee of the London County 
Council reported on Tuesday that in regard to the 
Holborn to the Strand improvement considerable 
progress has been made. The Council is now in 
possession of the whole of the property between 
Catherine-screet and the Law Courts on the Strand 
frontage, as well as most of the land needed for the 
formation of the new crescent road, and nearly all 
the houses have been demolished. The Act of 1899, 
which authorises the construction of the new street 
from Holborn to the Strand and the widening of 
the Strand cast of Wellington-street, makes provi- 
sion for the reinstatement of the Gaiety Theatre, 
Gaiety Restaurant, and Messrs. Shorts, Ltd., at the 
western end of the site which will be formed between 
the new crescent road and the Strand, and the 
Council has given its approval to a design by Mr. 
Ernest Runtz, based on Mr. Norman Shaw’s sketch- 
design, for the elevation of the new theatre and 
restaurant proposed to be erected on the site in 


Brewery 
290 at Millbank. 
scheme of improvement it will be necessary 


maintained and to abandon those licences. 


course of two or three months. 


portions of the churchyards of 
Strand and St. Clement Danes. 
quires the 


at Catherine-street, has been commenced. 


teenth century. 


present times.” 


ing, as all stocks are very low. 


steady falling off in output counterbalanced this. 


and higher freights. 
formed to work some of the smaller undertakings, 


owing to the prosperous state of the trade. Except 
the Penrhyn strike, there have been no labour 
troubles, nor any important cases under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

STREET PAVING IN GLASGOW.—A report by a 
deputation of Glasgow Corporation who visited 
London, Liverpool, St. Helens, and other cities, on 
the conduits and smooth paving of the streets of 
those cities was submitted at a meeting of the Cor- 
poration on the roth inst. The members of the 
deputation recommended that in view of the widen- 
ing and improvement of Nelson-street an experi- 
mental and well-ventilated conduit for the recep- 
tion of all service pipes, cables, or wires, should 
be constructed. They are also of opinion that 
in streets without tramways, in and near to the 
business parts of the city, and in main thorough- 
fares through the suburbs, in which there is 
more or less continuous traffic, and where the 
gradient is not steeper than, say, 1 in 55, the paving 
thereot should be of asphalt. Their view is that 
there should be throughout the city a very great 
extension of asphalt paving. Where, in the same 
class of streets, the gradient is, say, between 1 in 55 
and 1 in 40, the paving should be of hard wood, 
and in such class of streets there shouid also be a 
considerable extension of that class of paving. 
Again, in the same class of streets, where, how- 
ever, the gradient is steeper than 1 in 40, the paving 
thereof should, according to circumstances, be 
square-dressed setts, either of granite or of whin. 
Where, in such streets as have been described, 


the scheme sanctioned by the Home Otice was that 
accommodation should be provided for 750 persons 
on the cleared land at Clare Market and for 1,500 
persons at Millbank. For the new street about 
3,700 persons of the working class will be displaced, 
and the scheme sanctioned by the Home Office is 
that accommodation. shall be provided as follows: 
250 on the Duke’s-court and Marquis-court sites, 799 
in a lodging-house in Drury-lane, 1,681 on the Reid's 
site, 680 on the Herbrand-street site, and 
In carrying out the complete 
to 
acquire in all forty-nine licensed houses, and the 
Council has decided to continue the policy hitherto 
The 
widening of Sutbampton- row between High Hol- 
born and Eagle-street has been completed, and the 
widening of the remaining portion of that thorough- 
fare will be undertaken at an early date. The for- 
mation of the portion of the new street imme- 
diately south of Holborn will be undertaken in the 
The work of 
widening the Strand has iavolved the acquisition of 
St. Mary-le- 
The Act re- 
Council to undertake the removal 
and reinterment of all human remains which 
may be found in the parts of the churchyards 
required for the improvement. The Council accord- 
ingly made arrangements for the removal of the 
reniains and their reinterment in the consecrated 
portion of Brookwood Cemetery. All the work 
connected with the widening of the Strand from 
Catherine-street to the Law Courts has been com- 
pleted, including the new sewer and the subway for 
pipes, wires, &c. The work connected with the 
formation of the eastern portion of the new crescent 
road, which will begin at the Strand close to St. 
Clement Danes Church and will re-enter the Strand 


ALL HALLOWS, LOMBARD-STREET.—At a general 
meeting of the British Arch:eological Association, 
held on the 14th inst., the following resolution was 
unanimously passed: —“ That the members of the 
British Archeological Association hear with deep 
regret of the proposed demolition of All Hallows, 
Lombard-street, one of the group of churches 
erected by Wren after the Fire of London, and one 
which may claim to possess an interior hardly 
excelled in London, among churches of the seven- 
The richness of the carved wood. 
work and the subordination of ornament to struc. 
tural needs render it specially worthy of preserva- 
tion, in the estimation of all who value the produc- 
tions of the master-mind of its architect and desire 
to retain the few remaining links between past and 


THE SLATE TRADE IN 1902.—During the past 
year there has been a very brisk demand at re- 
munerative prices, especially for the better qualities 
of slate, and this shows every prospect of continu- 
In a few districts 
the building trade has not been so brisk, but the 


Also the importation of American slates largely 
diminished, owing to increased demand in the States 
New companies have been 


and slate quarries are gaining favour with investors 


there are tramways, and where the gradient is not 
steeper than 1 in 40, the paving thereof should, if 


possible, be of asphalt or hard wood, but the case 
of each such street would require to be considered 
On its particular merits. In the case of those streets 
in the central and other districts of the city where 
there are no tramways and where the other traffic 
is not great and which are more or less of a resi- 
dential character, the paving thereof should, ac- 
cording to gradient, be of asphalt or hard wood, 
unless that gradient is so steep as to render the 
adoption of smooth paving inadvisable. In subur- 
ban streets of a main or important character, and 
which may or may not have tramways, the paving 
should also be of asphalt. In the less important of 
those streets, the paving (where the gradient is not 
clearly unsuitable) should probably be that of tar 
macadam, and in the remaining streets having little 
or no vehicular traffic, the paving should be that of 
ordinary macadam. Where smooth paving is 
adopted, all the pipes and cables of the various 
departments of the Corporation, and those of the 
Post Ottice, and others should, in some systematic 
manner, be laid in lanes or in the footpaths, and not 
in the 5 

MEMORIAL INDOW, MONTGOMERY CHURCH.— 
In the Parish Church, Montgomery, recently, a 
stained-glass window, introduced by the Mayor 
(Mr. Nicholas Watson Fairles - Humphreys) in 
memory of his wife (the late Mrs. Maria Micaela 
de las Mercedes Fairles-Humphreys), and ber father 
(the late Mr. Richard Smith Humphreys), was 
dedicated. The work was designed and drawn by 
Mr. Charles Hean, of Kemsing, Sevenoaks, and 
executed by Mr. George Lloyd- Maerchant, of 
London. The chief subject is the “ Nativity of our 
Lord.” The representation occupies the three 
central lights. The window has been placed in 
position by Mr. Maurice Jones, of Montgomery, 
and his assistants, under the supervision of Mr, 
Arthur A. Reeves, of London. Outside. a guard of 
copper wire has been fixed to protect the glasswork 
from injury. 

KINGSBURY (MIDDLESEX) SEWERAGE.—At the 
invitation of the Urban District Council, Sir Ralph 
Littler, Chairman of the Middlesex County Council, 
opened the new sewerage works at Kingsbury on 
Saturday, the 17th inst. Under the first contract 
nearly four miles of cast-iron and stoneware pipe 
sewers have been constructed. Concrete tubes 
being used for the manholes. The main outfall 
sewer is 15 in. diameter and, in order to obviate the 
necessity of two outfalls or pumping, is laid at a 
considerable depth, being over 40 ft. deep in places. 
The cost has been nearly 10,500}, and a further 
expenditure of 9,090/. will be necessary to com- 
plete the scheme. Mr. S. Slater Grimley, Engineer 
to the Hendon Urban District Council, is the con- 
sulting engineer, under whose direction Mr. Clift 


Ford, contractor, Harlesden, has executed the 
works. 
— —.— 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
PLASTERERS’ STRIKE AT LLANDUDNO. — A 


Birmingham firm is erecting a large convalescent 
home at Llandudno, and the work was well 
advanced when the local plasterers, who were 
receiving the current Iccal rate of wages, demanded 
that they should be paid on the Birmingham scale 
of 1od. instead of 8d. an hour. It was represented 
that they were asking what was unreasonable, and 
that, though the contractors were a Midland firm, 
they were paying the local men the regular trade 
union rates. However, the whole of the Llandudno 
plasterers struck work; the operations were 
partially suspended as the result. The contractors 
have now imported all the labour they require from 
the Midlands, and the local men are left idle— 


Liverpool Post. 
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LEGAL. 


BUILDING DISPUTE AT LEICESTER, 


THE case of Blackler v. Wright came before Mr. 
Justice Ridley and a special jury in the King’s Bench 
Division on the 14th and 15th insts.: 

This was an action by Mr. Andrew Blackler, 
trading as A. W. Blackler & Son, of the Royal 
Marble Works, St. Mary Church, Devon, to recover 
the sum of 658/. 183., balance of an account of 
1,542/. 33. for work done and materials supplied to 
the detendant, a builder and hotel proprietor of 
Leicester. The defendant disputed 1112. of the 
plaintiti’s claim, which was charged in respect of 
architect's fees for getting out quantities, and 
counterclaimed for 480. damages for loss sustained 
through the alleged failure of the plaintiff to com- 
plete his contract hy the specitied time. The 
plaintiff, in reply, denied that he undertook to com- 
plete the work by any specified time. 

Mr. Eldon Bankes, K.C.,and Mr. Clay appeared 
for the plaintitf ; and Mr. Samuel T. Evans, K.C., 
and Mr. Disturnal for the defendant. 

Mr. Bankes, in opening the case, said the plaintiff 
was the proprietor of marble quarries and works in 
Devonshire. Defendant was the proprietor of the 
Grand Hotel, Leicester, and he decided in 1900 to 


make extensive additions to it, including a winter 
garden and a banqueting-hall, to be called the 


King’s Hall. He decided this was to be a very 


handsome hall, 85 ft. long, some 30 ft. wide, the 


THE BUILDER. 


BUILDER'S ACTION FOR LIBEL. 


THE case of Dandridge v. Hayles came before 
Mr. Justice Ridley and a special jury in the King’s 
Bench Division on the roth inst., an action by the 
plaintiff, a builder and contractor, against the 
defendant, also a builder and contractor (both 
carrying on business at Shanklin, Isle of Wight), to 
recover damages for libel, The case for the 
plantiff, Francis Dandridge, was that in April, 1900, 
the Sandown Urban District Council decided to have 
Wilton-road, Shanklin, in which the defendant, 
George Hayles, resided and owned property, 
sewered, levelled, metalled, and put into proper 
repair. Plaintiff tendered for the work, and 
obtained the contract, which was, he said, pro- 
perly carried out under the 5 of the 
Surveyor of the District Council and his clerk 
of the works. While it was proceeding the 
defendant wrote a letter to the District Council 
containing the words complained of, in which he 
imputed that the contract was being carried out in 
a barefaced scamping manner,” and complained of 
a deficiency of ballast, &c. The Town Council in- 
quired, and found the complaint was groundless, 
but the defendant still persisted in his allegation, 
and resisted the payment of his proportion of the 
cost as frontager on the ground that the work was 
not propery executed. He was, however, ordered 
to pay the amount to which he was assessed by the 

istrates, and on appeal to the King’s Bench 
Division was unsuccessful. The letter was read out 
at the Council meeting and made public, and had, 
plaintiff said, done him a great deal of injury, and, 
therefore, he brought the present action. The de- 
fendant pleaded that he wrote the letter bona-jfide as 
a ratepayer and frontager, and that, therefore, it 
was privileged. 

Sir Arthur Collins, K.C., and Mr. Turrell appeared 
for the plaintiff ; and Mr. Montagu Lush, K.C., and 
Mr. Marriott for the defendant. 

Evidence having been given in support of the 
plaintiff’s case, it was pro on behalf of the 
defendant to call evidence to show that the work 
was not catried out in accordance with the specifi- 
cation, but that course was not followed, as his 
lordship said that such testimony could not affect 
the question raised by the case, which was whether 
the plaintiff had satisfied the surveyor, as it was 
said he had done. The case for the defendant, 
therefore, rested on the plea of privilege and the 
absence of malice. 

In the result the jury awarded the plaintiff 503. 
damages, and judgment was entered accordingly. 
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walls to be lined with marble, in addition to some 
twenty marble pillars. After some negotiations, 
Mr. A. Hall, architect and surveyor, of Leicester, 
was engaged to act as architect, and he, as 1 
architects often did, got out the quantities himse 
instead of employing a quantity surveyor, and in- 
vited contracts for the work, instructing the parties 
tendering to include in their tenders 10061. for his 
quantity fees and 5/. 158. for the cost of lithograph- 
ing the quantities. The original scheme was a very 
ambitious one indeed, and the first tenders were for 
something like 4,oo0/. Plaintiff sent in his tender 
and included the architect’s fee, but the original 
plan was subsequently modified, and ultimately the 
work carried out by the plaintiff was reduced to 
1,542}. 38. But the architect, according to cus- 
tom, was entitled to his fees upon the full 
amount of the original quantities taken out 
by him, and it was a curious thing that in 
an action which Mr. Hall, the architect, was 
bringing against the defendant, the latter had 
made an afhdavit in which he claimed credit for the 
difference between the fees on the 1,542/, and the 
sum claimed by the plaintiff in this case—an incou- 
sistency with the present defence, which was that 
he was not liable for any part of those fees. But 
the defendant was a man who liked to have his own 
way, and if he did not have it those in any way 
connected with him heard of it. But in these courts 
he must be 7 5 by the ordinary rules. As to the 
allegation of the defendant that the plaintiff had 
contracted to complete the work by May 1, 190r, 
plaintiff would tell them that he never contracted to 
complete the work by any specific date, and that 
he told the architect when it was proposed to 
increase the height of the pillars from 5 ft. to 7 ft. 
some inches, that he could not possibly complete 
the work by May 1, nor could he promise to com- 
plete it by any particular date, as he should have to 
quarry marble specially for the pillars, which were 
longer than were to be found in one piece in any 
building in the country, save one. Plaintiff only 
promised to use all possible speed, and this he had 
done, and in fact he had completed the work before 
the winter garden and the staircase by which the 
hall was approached were completed, so that the 
defendant could not have suffered any loss by the 
delay in completing the marble work in the 
banqueting-hall. He was not therefore entitled, 
counsel contended, to the damages claimed by way 
of counterclaim. 

Plaintiff was then called and bore out his counsel's 
opening statement. 

Mr. Amos Hall, architect, gave evidence of a 
corroborative nature. He stated that he was archi- 
tect for the hotel and acted as defendant's agent in 
ordering the marble for the banqueting-hall. 

Cross-examined : 

. He wrote several letters to the plaintiff pressing 
him to complete the work by May 1, 190r, but they 
were written at the instance of the defendant, who 
was “jumping” on people all round because the 
hall was not finished as soon as he wished. In 
point of fact the plaintiff had not undertaken to 
finish the work by any specified date, but had 
promised to push it on as quickly as possible. He 
considered that the plaintiff had completed the 
work in a reasonable time, considering the difficulty 
to obtain the marble for the columns. 

Re- examined as to the fees for quantities, it was 
the custom of the trade for contractors to charge 
them on the full amount for which they were 
originally taken out. The quantities were sub- 
mitted to the defendant and his manager before 
being sent out, with the paragraph at the bottom 
requesting the parties tendering to include fees for 
quantities. 

For the defence the defendant was called and 
was giving evidence as to the loss he had sustained 
through the delay in completing the building, when 
Mr. Bankes interposed and said he had not been 
supplied witb particulars. If the point was insisted 
upon there must be a reference as to the amount, if 
it was decided that plaintiff was liable. 

This was agreed to by Mr. Evans on behalf of the 
defendant. 

In cross-examination defendant admitted that it 
was the custom of the trade for the contractor to 
charge the fees for taking out the quantities on the 
full amount, but in tbis case he had a special 
arrangement with Mr. Hall. He admitted that the 
plaintiff was not aware of that arrangement till 
after the completion of the work. Defendant did 
not charge the plaintiff and Mr. Hall with con- 
spiracy, or with suppressing letters, but Mr. Hall 
had led him to believe that plaintiff must finish his 
work by May 1. 

Other evidence was given on behalf of the 
defendant. 

Counsel having addressed the jury, his Lordship 
in summing up said he could find no foundation 
whatever for the charge of fraudulent conspiracy 
which was implied in the first instance. He left to 
the jury the question whether there was a contract 
to finish by a specified date, or only in a reasonable 
time, and also as to whether the fees for taking out 
the quantities ought to be paid on the smaller or 
larger amount. 

The jury, without leaving the box, found for the 
plaintiff on both issues, and also on the counter- 
claim. 

udgment was accordingly entered for the plain- 
u on the claim and counterclaim with costs. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


2,518 of 1902.—H. H. HODKIN: The Combination 
of a Sink, Boiler and Bath. 


This consists in the combination of a sink of 
enamelled iron capable of being turned up on one 
edge, and a bath fixed underneath said sink with or 
without a special water boiler. 


2,698 of 1902.—-C. A. JONES: Method of Providing 
Compensation for Shrinkage of Boards in Table 
Tops or other Surfaces Consisting of more than one 
Board. 


A method of providing compensation for shrinkage 
of boards in table tops or other sufaces consisting 
of more than one board and consists in the use of 
longitudinal strips fastened along the joints on the 
underside of the boards. 


2,934 of 1902.—W. BAILEY AND H. C. ASKWITH : 
Clamp or Brace for Binding or Securing the Foints 
of Chairs, Couches, or other Articles of Furniture. 

Binding and strengthening the joints or corners of 

chairs and such like articles of furniture by means 

of a clamp consisting of a piece of metal of angle or 

L-shape, and a bolt or the like, together with a nut 

or not as desired. 


3,117 of 1902.—R. LEGGOTT: Apparatus for Opera- 
ting Fan Lights. 


An apparatus for operating fan lights, and consists 
in the combination with a quadrant having indents 
or recesses therein, of a lever, having a handle, and 
locking lever. 


3,122 of 1902.— F. CLAYTON : Recessing or Grooving 
Planes. 


This plane consists of a suitable frame or body, 
preferably having two bandles, and fitted with five 
tool holders in suitable positions on the frame, the 
tool being interchangeable, and being held in posi- 
tion in any desired holder so as to be adjustable 
vertically therein by means of a loose collar and 
thumbscrew. Right and left side tools are provided, 
and a suitable bottom tool. A right or left band 
slide is fitted beneath the frame or body of the 
plane, this slide being secured and adjusted by 
means of a pin and screw working within a pair 
of oblique slots, The cutting-tool passes through 
a side opening in the said slide, the amount of cut 
being regulated by tapping the slide at the ends. 
The slide may be removed when not required by 
slackening the screw, and withdrawing the pin and 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 


opposition to the grant of a Patent upon them can be 
made. 
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screw from their respective slots, a suitable opening 
in the frame being provided to allow for the in- 
sertion and withdrawal of the screw head. The 
slides are interchangeable and adjustable in two or 
more pairs of slots, and as the various tools are 
interchangeable and adjustable in the several tool- 
holders the plane can be adapted to a large variety 
of work, the requi ed tool being fixed in the holder 
best suited to the purpose. 


3,147 of 1902.— H. E. HUGHES: Latches or Fastenings 
Jor Doors or other Purposes. 

This consists in the combination with a handle on 
one side of the door, of a lever so pivoted thereto 
that the handle and lever can be grasped at one and 
the same time, a lateral arm projecting frum said 
lever, and passing through the door immediately 
under the latch and projecting a little to the other 
side, the lever and handle being both so arranged as 
to be capable of belog sped by one hand, 
whereby when the hand grasps the handle to open 
the door it at the same time opens the latch. 


3,291 of 1902.—-A. DOMAN : Springs for Doors os 
Flaps. 


This consists in the combination with a coiled 
spring, of a rod or pivot having a collar or pro- 
jection perforated or slotted to receive a pin lock- 
ing the said rod to its support or carrier. 


5,101 of 1902.—J. S. FLINT, H. C. KEY, and E. E, 


MASON : School and Other Desks. 


This consists in the combination of a fixed desk or 
board, and of a movable hinged, jointed, or linked 
supplemen 
hinges, joints, or links to render it adaptable for 
various purposes and positions. 


10,496 Of 1902.—E. PEARSON: A Device for Fixing 


tary top or board free to move on such 


Knockers, Handles, and Other Door Furniture, so as 
to be easily and readily detached. 


A means for securing door knobs, knockers, and 
such-like articles, and consists of a recessed nut 
engaging on the screwed end of handle or other 
spindle or bolt, a pivot section engaginy with recess 
in said nut, and carried by the usual rose or plate, 
and a spring bolding said pivotted section or plate 
in position. 


23,330 of 1902.—D. M. SUTHERLAND: Millboard 


Panels. 


This relates to the manufacture and use as panels 
of millboards coated on the backs and edges with 
a thin metallic film, preferably laminated lead. 


247 Of 1902.—R, STANLEY: Apparatus for Use in 


Connexion with the Manufacture of sanitary and 
other like Pipes. 


This consists in the combination with extrusion 
machines for the manufacture of sanitary and other 
like pipes of a revolvable ring surrounding the 
mouth thereof; a removable bracket attached to 
said ring and adapted to be locked in operative 
position, and carrying a rod capable of being raised 
and lowered vertically, and capable also of axial 
movement and of being locked in position within 
the free end of said bracket, and a knife on said 
rod. 


360 of 1902.—G. KIEFER: Dust Collector. 


A dust collector having short or long passages for 
the current of dusty air, charactcrised by the 
arrangement, in the path of movement of the 
current of dusty air, oi 
chambers or hollow bodies of quadrangular, round, 
or elliptical shape, through the side walls of which 
chambers (said walls consisting of or including per- 
meable material, filter stuff, smooth fine gauze, 
sifting cloth) the finer and finest dust is se 


one or more inner 


parated, 
whilst the velocity of the movement of the air current 


passing the smooth side walls of said chamber or 
chambers, in approaching and entering the fine 


meshes of the gauze or filter stuff, is continually 


decreased, until the cleansed air escapes free from 


dust. 0 


622 of 1902.—C. V. Bors: Moulds for Welding Rails 
and the like. 


Apparatus for welding by means of thermit, and 
consists in the use of a metallic casing in which the 
mould is formed, the casing being constructed in 
parts adapted to envelope tne parts of the articles 
to be welded and to clamp them in position. 


2,522 Of 1902.—L WHITTAKER: Manufacture of 
Bricks or Artificial Stone Blocks or the like. 


This relates to appliances for mixing materials for 
the manufacture of bricks or the like, and consists 
in the combination of receptacles for the materials 
and water, of proper proportionate size, valves or 
other closing and delivering devices to the 


re- 
ceptacles, and connexions for operating Al the said 
valves or other closing and delivering devices 


simultaneously, either by hand or automattally. 


3,108 of 1902.—J. E. BURKILL and W. SUNTERLAND : 
Method of and Means Employed for Con netting Pipes. 
According to this invention the ends cf the pipes 
or sockets are cast or formed with a half V-sha 
or inclined flange, and when the ends fof two pi 
or sockets are brought together they form a full v. 
shaped flange or ring around the pi or Sockets. 
Round the V-shaped flange are now ipiaced two semi- 
circular portions or segments of ag clamp, which is 
hollow or trough-shaped on cros’ mn. Vn 
the two portions are placed ovdlr the joint they 


are fixed together by nuts and bolts passing through 
lugs. 
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A process for making artificial stone, consisting in | ,, E — Dr. W. Hainpson, M. A., on Double Stretchers 19 o o 1 a z 
mixing sand and stone treated with sulphuric acid, | . a % „ Double Headers.. 16 0 o ” 77 7 
jecting the mixture to a bath of farina and | ps i hit Architeciurai oociety One Side and two 
subjecting ddi laster of Paris Avening and Discussion), — (1) Mr. E. R. Taylor on] Ends... . . .; 19 0 0 “a 7 S 
5 5 f ee 4 a Sri era X pottery and Tiles”; (2) Mr. W. Gilbert on Metal- | Two Sues and 
and soakin e compoun work.” 6.30 p.m. i ene End ...... 20 0 0 
solution of 8 sulphate. elrchitectural Association of Ireland. — Technical Splays, Chamfered, ji 1 = 
. i Demonstration (Timber) at the Works of Messrs. T. & C. Squints 20 0 0 re 1 k 
20,550 of 1902.—H. E. KRUSKOFF: Apparatus for | Martin, Ltd., North Wall, Dublin. 3. 30 p.m. Best Dipped Salt 
Impregnating Logs or Timber. Glazed Stretch- 
This consists in the combination with apparatus FRIDAY, JANUARY 30. man ra re ” " ” 
for impregnating logs or timber, of an immersing | Roya? Justitution.— Proſessor W. E. Dalby, M.A., on pars „ 14 0 o A 
device adapted to be lowered on to the logs placed | “ Vibration Problems in Engineering Science.” 9 p.m. Double Stretchers 15 © o y i 15 
in the trough, and to press them below the level of] /ustitution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).— | Double Headers.. 14 o © S 15 os 
the liquid Mr. J. R. MacIntosh on The Design of the Electrical | One Side and two ” 
E a Equipment of a Light Railway.” 8 p.m. Ends 15 O O 9 i i 
21,225 of 1902.—W. BELL and M. J. ADAMS: Two Sides and , 
Urinals. SATURDAY, JANUARY 31. one End 1§ O O 1 1 15 
This relates to the use of a urinal back wherein Ineorperated Association af Municipal and County „ 
the complete apparatus may be attached to the wall | ge, — Midland District Meeting, Birmingham. Second Ouality EPOR M n n 
by bolts or similar fastenings. It further relates to | Papers on “ The Ventilation of Sewers and Drains. Whiteand Dipped 
the method of forming a urinal so that the parts Salt Glazed .... 2 0 80 r less than best. 


Thames and Pit Sand 
Thames Ballast — ũ * 0 n 57 
Best Portland Cement ........ 30 o per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 210 „, i 


Norz.— The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 


———— ͤ — ees v 2569226 were 


may be inserted into each other to cover the joint. 


23,558 of 1902.— F. J. A. M. V. VEN and H. 
DREESSEN : Production of Artificial Marble. 

This relates toa Bro. of mana aene pellets ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 

marble, the distinctive features of which are 

upon the smooth surface of any suitable support or] . January 13.—By W. A. BLAKEMORE. 

basis to which the material to be used does not Highbury. ge i u. t. 86 yrs., E. r. 

stick, a thin coating of cement, plaster of Paris, or + TOS.) e. r. 559. •—9— terese : 


7 o per yard, delivered. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


Grey Stone Lime . 105. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


other similar material, of either one or several By Davipv BURN RTT & Co. 

colours, is laid in such a manner that for a vari- | Hammersmith.—Hammersmith-rd., c. g. r., 1202., s. d. 

coloured ground the different colours are in streaks reversion in 66 „rasa F „ in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 

of irregular and slightly overlapping outlines, in . i ath 75 — I 7 1 n 

longitudinal transverse, and diagonal directions, BY ROCER CAHANA . THOMAS. Farleigh Down Bath . . z 8 105 ” 

55 . ; ; Battersea.— Creek- st., ſ.g.r. 215., reversion in 28 Beer in blocks .... 1 6 ji 

upon which coating before it has dried small por- FCC P 740 | Grinshill i” ... I 10 15 Si 

tions of the same material, but thicker, are thrown | Pimlico.—36, Cambridge-st., u. t. 37 yrs., g. r. 7/.. Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 ii ea 

in an irregular manner until the whole surface is Gn Sl) ached sebaccasti 460 | Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 5 a 

covered, whereupon this layer is more evenly dis- January 14.—By Anercrompie & EDMUNDS. Red Corsehill 1 2 5 1 oa 

tributed but without being flattened, this latter being Cricklewood.—Shoot-up-hill, Paketield, f., p. 2, 200 | Closeburn Red Freestone 2 o ñ i 
Red Mansſield „, 2 4 y ii 


only done after another layer, filling in the uneven- 
ness and bringing the plate to a certain thickness, 
has been put on. 


23,063 of 1902. 


By B. BAILkiñ v & Co. 


St. Leonard's-on-Sea, Sussex.—20, St. Saviour's- 
raes big Valu Behe s ek canes e 


York STONE— Robin Hood Quality. 


Scappled random blocks 2 10 70 10 
6 in. sawn two sides land- 


GASPARY: Manufacture of ings to sizes (under 


A. J. By Percy H. CLARKE. 


Artificial Stones and the lke with an Outer Layer Camberwell.—125 and 127, Coldharbour-In., f. ft. super.) 2 ſoot su 
or Facing of Coloured or other Material. 8 : aif sia oie 4 n 88 1,200 | 6 15 Rubbed fe sides ats a ae 
This relates to the production of objects (artifcial | Fulham.—18, Moor Park-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., E. r. Ditto, Dito.. .. . 2 6 T ” 
stones and the like) with coloured or faced edges, Ile SSe, Y-F. —I—f PATER : 480 |3 in. Sawn two sides 
3 slabs (random sizes). o 114 i 5 
by means of a mould with a rising and sinking By May & ROWDEN. aan toshin Sawa one ’ 
bottom and a filling-box furnished with special com- | Spitalfields.—22, 23, and 234, Wheler-st. (site), side slabs (random 
partments for the reception of the fixing material, area 1,800 ft., f., bbꝛꝛ eecs cesses counns 1,660} sizes) . Z. O 74 ” n 
in which the slide which closes the opening in the | Bethnal Green.—Collingwood-st., f. g. r. 63/., re- 14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto o 6 1 a 


version in 37 Vr esvewaes cee eee Best Hart YorK— 


bottom of the filling-box is pulled back atte. the 


bottom of the mould has been raised and the latter 

thereupon slowly lowered, so that the fixing 

material and stone composition which it covers, 

sink uniformly into the mould. 

24.058 of 1902.—J. A. ORMEROD: Reducing Valves. 
Jor Water and other Fluids. 

A reducing valve, consisting of two or more valves, 

each of ditferential areas, and fitted in chambers. 

24,299 of 1002.— R. LEGGOTT: Fanlight and like 
Casement Openers. 

A fanlight or like opener, in which are combined a 

worm, worm-wheel, and rack, with a pivoted stop, 

with or without teeth. 


— — —— 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 23. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth 
„he Attitude of the Young Architect towards the 


January 15.—By FISHER, STANHOPE, & DRAKE. 
Stamford Hill.— 13, Amhurst-pk., u. t. 66 yrs., g. r. 
r4l., e. r. 951. 
Dalston.— 100, Sandringham- rd., u. t. 58 yrs., g. r. 
/r 


By Newson, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Bethnal Green.— Usk-st., f. g. r. 602, reversion in 
44 yrs. 
Holloway.—121, Isledon-rd., u.t. 57 yes, g. r. 
I ðV/ V 
De Beauvoir Town. — 107, Culford- rd., u. t. 171 yrs., 
g. r. 30. LOS, y. T. 400... sors ee Sewers 


@eonesen se % „„ „ paeevenanvoen 


By Izaro & Izarvp (at Stratford). 


Upton Park.—352 and 354, Green-st., (S.), benefi- 
cial lease for 104 yrs., y. r. 1104. 


2 2 „ „„ ee „„ 


320 


Contractions used in these lists. — F. g. r. for freehold 
ground- rent; . g. r. for leasehold ground-rent; i. g. r. for 
improved ground- rent; g. r. for ground- rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; l. for leasehold; p. for 
possession; e. r. for estimated rental; w. r. for weekly 
rental; q.:. for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental; 
u. t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdus. for gardens; yd. for yard; gr. for 
grove ; b. h. for beer-house; p.h. fo public-house; o. for 


Crafts.” 7.30 p.m. 
Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. A. T. 
Cooper on The Application of Electric Light to | ofhices; s. for shops. 


Buildings.” 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 24. 


The Craft School (137, Globe-road, Bethnal Green, E.) 
Nr. E. Cooke on The Elements of Design,” illus- 
ted by the work of the Craft School. 8.30 p.m. 


MonDAY, JANUARY 26. 


ters Institution,—Discussion on Mr. 1 
Scoble’s paper on Rural Drainage and Sewage Dis- 
we 


. 8pm 
Feoyal Philosophical Society of Glasgow (Architectural 


— 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,” Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 


H. T. | Quality and quantity obviously affect prices -a fact which 


should be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 


] BRICKS, &c. 

Sac tion). Mr. A. Kay, J. P., on A Prelude on Practical a 

Art Criticism.” 8 p.m. £ s d. OEE S. 
Hard Stocks 1 14 © per 1,000 alongside, in river. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 25. Rough Stocks and 

; Grizzles........ 1 11 0 ñ ʻi a 
K oyal Victoria Hall, Waterloo-road, S.E.—Dr. Skeats | Facing Stocks.... 2 12 o ii 3 = 
on The Geological History of a Coral Island.“ 8.30 p.m. | Shippers ........ 2 5 0 52 n ” 


Scappled random blocks 
6 in. sawn two sides, 


3 o per ft. cube 170 


landings to sizes( under 
40 ft. sup.) 2 B per ft. super. „ 


6 in. Rubbed two sides 


Ditto een ee TTE: 97 98 
in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) r 3 » 35 


2 in. self-faced random 


flags err o 5 1 ñ 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depét. 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
s rly. depôt. 
1 2 


97 99 n 


3 in. do. 


m 99 IL 90 LL 
SLATES 
in. in. £ 8. d. 
20 X 10 best blue Bangor. . 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 
20 X 12 „* „ ” 13 17 6 ” ” 
20 X 10 best seconds „ 12 15 0 8 Pe 
2c X12 ” T » 13100 ” n 
16x 8 best „5 700 50 7 
20 X 10 best blue Port ma · 
oe .. 12 50 i ‘i 
16 x 8 best blue Portmadoc 6 o o ve i 
20X10 best Eureka un- 
fading green.... 15 0 o 
o „, n 16 10 o $ 5 
18 X10 n ” 1110 O 5 0 
16 * 8 ” ” 8 7 6 Be 20 
20X10 permanent green 10 10 0 70 75 
18 * 10 ” T 990 030 ” pe 
16x 8 n ” 650 9 ve 
TILES. 
i , s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles..42 o per 1,000, at rly. depot. 
Hip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. 15 i 
Best Broseley tiles o o per 1,000 25 i 
Do. Ornamental Tiles ....52 6 5 i 10 
Hip and valley tiles. . 4 o per doz a i 
Peer 55 brown or 
rindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 
Do, ornamental Do. ....60 o . 
we tiles eee eees „% „%%% 4 ce] per doz. 90 os 
Va ley tiles.... ee | 


0 ” ” 10 
(See also page ror. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


KFor seme Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Premiuins. 


Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. 


Town Hall EEE E eC a) ae Sutton Coldfield Corporation. . 
Town Hall . .. a eee 8b fees Chepping Wycombe Corporation ... 
'| Chelmsford Joint Hospital Board... 


Infectious Diseases Hospital.... 
#Proposed Technical School . . . renee Blackpool Corporation nes 


l ae 


50l.. 301. 0 we 
1054., 261. 54. e T a wee 
r eee 
60l., 25l., and 1 e neta mee eT 


CONTRACTS. 


Tenders to 
be delivered 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 


Nature of Work or Materials. 


—....— Gordon & Co., Civil Engine e e 

Lelcester Corporation . . „ E. G. Mawbey, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester „„ Jan. 27 
Newport ( Mon.) School Board Swalwell, & Creighton, Architects, Dock-street, Newport oes ves do. 
d U. D. C.. „66 R. Heslop, Surveyor, Burnopfleld . . . Ti 8 
8 0. 


ee e J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool 
A. O. Harpur, Surveyor, Council Offices, Caerphilly . . . . 
J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Hartlepool ...... 
H. G. Whyatt, Civil Enginecr, Town Hall. Grimaby......-. . 


oe ee 


.| Caerphilly U. D. 0... . . .. 
West Hartlepool Corporation . . 


Hospital B Grimsby Corporation . . 1 . 1 
Storage Tank and Cast Iron Piping, Gullane, N- 1e Haddington County Council .......+ C. S. Carfrae. Civil Engineer, 1. Erskine- place. Edinburgh. . do. 
Additions to Holy Trinity Schools, Keighley ... . .... .. 2.2 Barber, Hopkinson & Co., Architects, Keighler ... do 
Sewers pe OT ae Me e . | Blairgowrle Town Council . Burgh Surveyor, Blairgowrle E Jan. 38 
gurveyor’s Materials . . go . wn. Sale (Cheshire) U.D.C. ..... .... . W. Holt, Surveyor, Council Offices, Sas eens do. 
Street Works, Lansdowne-road, & c . Birkenhead Corporation ... . . . . . . . C. Brownridge, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead ... .. do. 
House, &c-, Blessington CC .] Naas (Ireland) Guardians . . D. J. Purcell, Workhouse, Naas, Ireland 1 e . . . 4 do. 
House and hop, Oxford-road. Workington. ...... . . Mr. C. J. Fox . . . . B, . Johnson, Gorporation-road, Workington... s.r." by 8 8 do. 
Broken Granite (9,500 tons), Slag (2,000 tons) .. ..... . H. C. Johnson, Sessions House, Boston, Lincs. . ...... . do. 
Rebuilding Holborn Bridge . —.—L—jB . .. —. 9 5 A8 o Ty G. H. Jack, Civil Engineer. Council House. Aston Manor. . do. 
Sewers, KC: ... . Ha — — 2 ——.—— 9 —yuj . ——ͤ H.i Audenshaw ( Lancs.) . D.C.. . J J. P. Wilkinson, Civil Engineer, 47, Arcade-chambers, Manchester... do. 
Slating Works SC GaswWOrks onscreen Swadlincote U. D. G. . . .... G. B. Smedley, Civil Engineer, Gasworks, Swadlincote ...... .. do. 
Three Houses, Shed, &C., Wood Bottom . . —— Marsden (Yorks) U. D. C0. . . . J. E. Lunn, Architect, Münsbridge. . . . . . .: . i. eee eee do. 
Portland Cem nE ——— 7 ——9— —g(——0—— —y„— Gainsborough U. D. CO.. EE . . oes R. W. Fraser, Engineer. Council Offices, Gainsborough seere tee do. 
works at the Barbican . ———————f·t . —.— Sandwich Town Council .. . W- J. Jennings, Architect. 4, St. Margaret’s-street, Canterbury do. 
Wrought Iron Fencing , . —yj— 2—A 2 — .... Erdington Corporatlon .. .... . H. H, Humphries, Borough Engineer. Town Hall, Erdington . do. 
Sewers „Stam d- road and Others. . Audenshaw U. D. C. . . . 6 J. P. Wilkinson, Civil Engineer, St. Mary's Gate, Manchester do. 
Sewerage Works. Ferris...- e eee | Enniscorthy (Ireland) R. D. C J. W. Gardiner, Civil Engineer, Dublin. . . . . . . „ nne do. 
Three Houses, Dalton, Huddersfield 33 — — 2 [, %% J. Berry. Architect, 3, Market-place, Hudderstield won ces c eens eecre ne sen do. 
‘Headstone and New rough Estates, Harrow ee Clarke & Charles, Surveyors, Harrow . . . . . . . sg do. 
Gowers, & c. . i eee esee —j— ͤ—ͤQ⁊?! . % Wirral R. D. C. . . . eee Beloe & Priest. Civil Engineers, 13, Harrington-strect, Liverpool ... Jun. 
Street Works, Whalley Range, Lancs .. . . ““ Withington Corporation . . . . . . A. H. Mountain, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, West Didsbur ... . . . do. 
Offices, Gos rt- street FCC ct Town Council . . . The Surveyor, 134, High-street, Lymington . ...... .. ... do. 
Water Supply Works f vasmeegenmmesenesten 2 Ashby Woulds (Yorks) U. D. C. . J. W. Rowley. Surveyor, High-street, Wood ville. keal do. 
Two Shops, Evanstow?, near Bridgend. ...... .. T J. M. Williams, Architect, Blackmill. near Bridgend .. . gl . do. 
Sewers, BarnstowD, Storeton, &C., Chester G ee _..| Beloe & Priest, Civil Engineer, 13, Harrington-street, Liverpool...... do 
1 N . ̃ see eePT TT Harwich Town Counclll . eee A. J. H. Ward, Church-street. Har wich .. do. 
Street Works. Rayleigh Grove. 4 .. Gateshead Corporation.... .... .... Borough Engineer, Town Fall, Gatesheae .. „ do. 
Additions to Infirmary . eo .EV.— . Newtownards Guardians . . J. Colville, Union Offices, Newtownards eT do. 
*Making-up od field road.. .... . .. .. ——. ( —ꝗ——“ůẽæœ .] Ealing Town Council .. . . . Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, S. W.. . .. . ... .. .... Jan. 30 
New Sorting Office, Liverpool b 8885 Commnrs. of H. M. Works, &. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, S.W. . . . ... . clit. e do. 
Granite and Slag -e i eee eee eee -| Hertfordshire County Council .. U. A. Smith, County surveyor, 41, Parllament-strect, S. W do. 
Ton Cottages . ffgrar Gnitwreh .. ham Corporation . J J. Mansergh & Sons, Engineers, 5, Vletorla-street. S. W...... do. 
School, Rhiwfawr, Upper CWmt wren . e . D. J. Rees. Architect, Ystalyfera e e do. 
Broken Granite (6.700 tons) . . — . — C . A. Busbridge, Civil Engineer, Spllaby . . . . . . .... do. 
Road Wor Pontardulals . ii — —¼.1dt ences: Swansen R. D. C.. ... . . . J. T. Williams, Engineer, Alexandra-road, Swansen .. ... . do. 
Church. @lucknadrummond, Ireland . „„ Committe . . . ese rests J. M. Robinson, Civil Engincer. 7, Fast Wall, Londonderry . . . . . do. 
Vestry and Cha 1 Renovation, Victoria, Wales . . . . . Trustees eeren . yenn ensenen A. Watkins, 59, Cwm-road, Waen Liwyd .. „„ Jan. 31 
Granite Stall . . 6 v6 4 rete?” Sleaford (Lincs) U. D. C. . . . . ...... E. Clements, Counell Offices, Slen ford . . . „ 44447 eet do. 
Council Chamber. Ce. . „ , e Bexley U D.C. .. .. . v“ W. T. Hawe, Surveyor, Council Offices, Boexle y... . e d do. 
Broken Granite. . Cd ——j b 2 — e nty Council . . . .. T. H. B. Heslop, Civil Engineer, Shirehouse, Norwich . . . . . . . . .... do. 
or Dorset - road eee . eresie „. D. Cc. . H. Howard, Surveyor, Town Offices, Littlehampton . do. 
Restoration of Church, Workington . Committee . . . . .. sestas J. Howes, Architect, 106, Harrington-road, Workington . . ees do 
Mess Room an Cart Shed, Green Lane .. Manchester Corporation .. fn... .] City Architect. Town Hall, Manchester . .. . i sorceress do. 
Bricks, Cement, &.. 5 e é 4 4é44é f sores ees Hemel Hempstend Corporation.. ... W. H. Locke. Borough Surveyor, ‘own Hall, Hemel Hempstead ... do. 
Workhouse and Offices . . . “a | Evesham Guardians . . . ... . ...... G. H. Hunt, Architect, Evenhanl. . . . : . . do. 
e Works, Bi. eee e Midleton R. D. C. . . z: f ee J. Stanton, Board Room Workhouse, Midleton ... ... ...... .. do. 
Drill Hall. Aberystwyth... —— 2 1 ——hᷣ„ . Ist Cardigan Roy. Artllry. Vol. Corps. G. T. Bassett, Architect, Aber st. the e ees do. 
House, A road, Hampton, Middlesex . . vee F. G. Hughes, Architect, Marling Park, Hampton-on-Thames......-+- do. 
Rebullding the Cross Inn, Rumney, near Cardiff ..... es E. H. Bruton, Architect. 119, Queen-street, Cardiff do. 
Culvert, Brownsover Bridge Mill.. . Rugby U. D. C. . : . . 6 D. G. Macdonald, Civil Engineer. High-street, Rugbjj ( do. 
Street Works, Dorset-road e eee —ꝗ—jaů-— Littlehampton U. D. CC. (( . . H. Howard, Surveyor, Town Offices, Littlehampton . . . . . do. 
toration of St. John's Church Workington . . .. . . Committee .:. p. G. e J. Howes, Architect, 106, Harrington-road, Workington ...... ee do. 
Water Mains (13 miles) -an Auckland. East Grinstead R. D. CC. . . . . Downes & Co., Civil Engincers, 15, Warwick -road. Redhill . . do. 
Additions, &c. 2; South- road, Bishop Auckland ... dne W. Perkins, Architect, ictoria-atreet, Bishop Aucklan, .. ...... do. 
Supply of Map resse . . . . z eee cee eee , Architect, Grcenbank-lane, Liskeard. . . . ...... ... .... do. 
School, c., St. Germans, Cornwall.... eneen enn . 92. Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton . ..... ..... Feb. 
Road Works, &C., Gardner - road —u—— —— . Æ—-C ses — Prestwich (Lancs) U. D. C... . ..] Surveyor, Chester Bank. Prestwich . . . . . . f H ttt 
Public Offices, Wigan-road e... ae ce eee ee Hindley U. D. C0. ( . e Hentom & Co. Architects, Council Offices, Hindley, ur. Huddersfield 
Two Shops, High-street, Bromley .seesseeessetet 11 aha F. and W. Stocker, Architects, 90, Queen-street, E. CO... . 
Alterations to Workhouse... . . c es eee e 8e Birkenhead Gunrdiaus . . . E. Kirby, Architect, 5. Cook-street, Liverpool . ... . . . . . 
Ironwork, &c., for Marsh Gill Reservoir . . .. . ... ...... Otley (Yorks) U.D. C. . . . .... ... . J. Waugh, C. E. Sunbridge Chambers, Bradford . . . . ...... 
Making- up Wharf - road. Spring fleld . ⁊ 444665 Chelmsford Corporation. . . H. G. Warne, Surveyor, Market-road, Chelinsford.........ceeeecesrereeree ses 
Blectrical P nt e e e —— | Batley (Werks) Corporation . Lacey & Co,, Civil Engineers, 78, King-street, Mauchester . 
Footpath. Clitton-road ·ͥ( ede ese — Prestwich U. D. C. e eee Chester Bank. Prestwich . . . . . . .. 5 . irn 
Sewers, KC. . . .f e e eee ——— 9UĩƷ _| Wharfedale (Yorks) R. D. C...... .. . H. A. Johnson, Civil Engineer. 14, The Exchange, Bradford 
Schools. New Heath, Derby . n .. ... Ault Hucknall School Board Rollinson & Son. aArchiwcts 13. Corporation- street. Chestertield ..... Feb. 
„Footpath Paving orks, Wealdstone .. ... ...... Middlesex County Council . County boy. Cl Middlesex Guildhall, S. W. . . .. .... 
Portland Cement (6,000 tons) . : rin Leicester Corporation .. . ... . . E. G. Mawbey, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. eneen te 
g, Sewers, Carlton House Estate, Herne Hill... . ... S e F. and W. Stocker. Architects, 90, Queen-street, ECC... Feb. 
„Making - up of Compton-road......-- ———. . . . ee Tottenham U. D. C. .... . .. Councll’s Engineer, 712. High-road, Tottenham . . .. . . I fu. Feb. 
*Sewers, etmore- 1 A Burton-on-Trent Corporation.. G. T. Lynam, Borough Surveyor, Towu Hall, Burton-on-Trent . e. 
*Supply of Articles (one or three years)... Hornsey U. D. C. . . .. . Council’s Engineer. Southwood-lane, Highgate, Nd. 
Erection of Schools . re” e eee e 8e Ilford School Board l C. J. Dawson, Architect, 7. Bauk Buildings, Ilford . tte 
Works of Road W i gs. Middlesex County Council ...... . . . County Engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster. . . 
„Annual Gone. 8 County Borough of West Hal Borough Engineer's Uttice, Town Hall, Stratford. E. . . . . . 
*Engine Room Stores eee eee ce · · e · . do. Boro’ Elec. Engineers Oftice, Central Elec. Stu., Abbey Mills, West Han. 
„New Books . .. . . %% 1 . . . ttrt Contral Public Library, Romford-road, Stratford, E.. . . .. . 
Meat, Bread. Flour, Kc. ...... .... . . . sesiis Medical Superintendent, Council’s Hospital, Weatern-road, Plaistow 
Road Materials, Orinskirk . . . 1 r K. . .. ] C. Law-Green, Civil Engineer, Union Offices, Wigan-ruad, Cruiskirk 
eUnclimbable Iron Fencing. CURGA Cc. -- Metropolltan h Council s...-eeees A. & C. Harston, Architects, 15, Leadenhall-strect, E. C..... ...... . 
Supply ol Materials for one ear. . .. | Lambeth Corporation .. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Kennington Green, S. H.. . . 
Generating Station, &c. oe rr Leicester Cor P BGAru Engineer. Town Hall, Leicester mec ccn eve ces sneusesescesese ee eesssesosesosoeosoesee 
School for Girls and Infants . fr ꝙ 646 . G. Sanderson. Architect, 111. Klug -street. Hammersmunn . . seeste 
Twelve Houses, 1, West Pelton. ..... ... ..... N Mr. . E. Crossing, Architect, Front- street, Stanley. . . 
Three Houses, Twizel, West Pelton . . . . . . e do. 
Four Houses. Twizel, West Pelton . f.. 11 Messru Smith & Bates . ...... do. 
Excavation Works, Trafford Park, Manchester . ..... Cheshire Lines Cominittee . . H. Blundell, Engineer, Central Station, Liverp FFC 
Wesleyan Church. Mapperley, Derby. ee A. E. Lambert, Architect, 22, Park-row, Nottingham . . . . 
Jawe and Drainage Works. — — . . paddington Borough Council. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington W...... ... . . . cones 
Urp eth. Mr. S. D. Eden.... T. E. Crogsling, Architect. Front-strect. Stanler . ...... ...... 


Farmhouse, &c., Beamish, near 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appointment. 


By whom Required. 


F Of Road . 885 ... Fulham Borough Council ...... 

*Surveyor . e e e ee e | Pantleigh and N hea D. C... 

*Clerk of Works. % ĩðͤâͤ ĩ ² ⁵KVdV E A Essex County Council . 8 
Thoss marked with an asterisk () are advertised in this Number. Competition, 


iv. 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. 4 xx. Publis Appointments, xviil. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
— ew? TILES. 


. d. 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 


e to’ 


ſordaae Do. (Peakes) 31 o per 1,000 at rly. depôt. 


De. Ornamental Do.. 34 


Hi tiles 5 6% % % „ „„ „%%% „ „ „60 4 1 per doz. op 99 
V ee „ 3 8 99 99 99 
plain til 48 
ee „ee o per 1, coo 98 00 
Da Ornamental Bo. 0000 50 o 59 99 97 
Pip ties es eG@aoeeeeeeae ee 4 0 per LL UL 
V ey tiles eevoeeeeeveaenes 3 99 90 $e 
WOOD. 
Bui Dix Woop.—YSBLLow. 
At per standard. 
Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. C sd . d. 
by gin and 11 in. . 13 10 0 16 10 o 
Deals: 3 by. : . 14 10 O 15 10 0 
Battens: best af in. by 7 in. and 8in., 
aang er by 7 in. and 8 in 11 10 O 12 10 O 
Battens : best aj by 6 and 3 by 6. o 10 o, less than 
7 in. and Bin. 
Deals : second 1 O o less thanbest 
Battens: secondsss . O10 o, „„ „ 
zin. by 4 In. and 2 in. b 6 in. © o 9 10 0 
10 0 9 10 o 


ain. by gin. and 2 in. by. 3 in 
oreign Sawn Boards. 
1 in. and 1łin. by 7 ii 


o 10 o more than 


battens. 
eevee eee eeeecoeee@ 1 0 0 +} 
Fir Ta Best middling Dansig At per load of soft. 
or Memel(average 410 0 g 0 o 
Seconds i 4 5O 4790 0 
Seall timber (Bin. to 10 in.) 3 22 6 315 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) . 3 0 gro 0 
V''ͤ'ü oar Gertie ea 215 0 3 5 o 
pine tim 30 ft. average 35° 315 0 
P onzas’ Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 
3 in. by 11 in ( ........ 33 O O 24 0 O 
in. by 9 in. E cic E S 210 0 22 10 0 
J in. and zin. by7la. Jz o o 810 o 
Second yellow deals,3 in. by rr in. z 10 0 2 0 0 
s 3 in. by gin. 17 10 0 39 0 0 
Battens 23 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 310. by 11 in. 
3 e 15 10 O 16 10 0 
Barrens, of in. and 3in. by 7 in 11 10 0 12 10 o 
first wd in. 
pag heats 5 bes 21 0 0 22 0 0 
Do. 3 in. by g inn . 16 O O 3910 O 
-G 4 oo 33 20 Q 13 0 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
II 1 O 17 0O o 
CC ... 14 10 16 0 o 
Batten e e l II IO 12 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
2 . ö . y 13 10 O 14 0 O 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 2 % %%% %% %% 6% %„% „6% 13 o 0 14 Oo Q 
Basten 10 0 0 11 0 0 
White Sea and Peters — 
First white deals, 3 in. 11 in. 1410 O 25 10 0 
1 „ 3 in. by 9 in. 13 10 0 1410 0 
Bates q ...... II OO 12 00 
Second white deals 3 in. by rr in. 13 10 0 1410 o 
i “a ii in. bygin. 12 10 0 13 10 0 
pal . . 910 O 1010 0 
Pitch pine: P E TERE cence 16 0 0o 18 0 o 
U ain. thick extra 010 0 10 o 
Vdlow Pine First, regular sizes. 33 o o upwards. 
Odd mentis . 22 O O 34 O O 
Seconds, r is . 24 IO O 2610 o 
Velow Pine Gdd mentis 20 © O 22 0 0 
Kauri Pine—Pianks, per ft. cu 0 36 046 
Danzig and Stettin Oak 
„ ö 9 O86 03 6 
S ; p o  ssssoeosoos o 2 3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube .. oso 05 6 
Pa te 
„ „ @Geaeeece 6 eee, 0 0 7 0 8 
Oe ceco O O 6} oo -<~ œ 
ahogan 
Ae Tabasco, per ft. sup. 
„ ö ＋ r . O OQ OC OB 
e Figury, per ft. sup. as 
CCC 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
as ind 8 0 10 0 1 0 
Teak, per ee . 16 10 O 90 00 
American W Planks— 
85 e „ 6 %%% %% % „% %% „%%% „6 „ „% 0 eee © * bs 
epared Flooring— er square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
hoc .. 013 6 0 17 6 
1 in. by 7 ia. yellow, planed and 
e or o 018 o 
11 7 ia. yellow, planed and 
match 0 16 o 1 1 6 
‘em. by 7 in. ” white, “planed ‘and 
J Veen he tee es ee orn 6 0 13 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched 0 12 0 0 14 o 
11 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched... eeaeee 0 14 6 o 16 6 
à in by 131 
8 Wjointed boards ort o 013 6 
5 do. do. do. 014 018 o 
2 in. by 7 in. white do. do oroo or 6 
1 im y in. do. do. da o 11 6 o 13 6 
at éd. eo od. per square less than 7 · in. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered. 


way Vans, per ton. | E 
£sd £s d. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary sections 6 5 o 7 5 o 
Compound irders 70 i 832 6 9850 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary SECTIONS ....eecsoeecocseece 7 I7 6 8 17 6 
Flitch Plates — 2 É so 83128 o 
Cast Iron Columus and St: 
including ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 8 3 6 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London 
Iron— £s d. C s d. 
Barn 2 . q . 1s o 3 FS ďQ 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ............ 8 3 0 8 13 O 

Staffordshire “ Marked Bars” .. 10 10 0 e o o 

Mild Steel Bars ...... .......... 90 o 9 10 o 

UVʒktLv 2 3 0 Jad o 

e e e 16 O O 7 
® And upwards, accordin to size and gauge. 
Sheet Iron, Biack.— s * 0 
. 96% % „06 „ 0„ 10 0 0 e e e 
ee ry) to 20 ; ·2 2 „111 0 0 e > œ 
asc, 1 condi. 32 10 O * * e 
nay seal ae 6 f bys ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 Becccvccccccccscvece 12 15 0 e . e 
55 70 pri 34E 13 50O - oe >o 
7 po BO B.. 2 262260 34 § 0 e . . 
Sheet İron, G Galvanised, fiat, 
quality :-— 

Ordinary sizes to 30 .. 16 0 0 * * e 
52 22 f. 24g. 1610 O + e œ 
11 97 • 9 q 1800 © oè 

Galvanised Corru Sheets :— 

Ordinary sises, 6 ft. to 8ft. 20g. 1215 O + o œ 
r on ares one mee: 13 50 > oe oœ 
ry} nei by sh 14 3 0 e bd al 

Best Sot Ste! Sheets 6 Ñ. a ft. 
tog Bet ft. ee 
an thick er. 18 0 0 e e * 
15 „% 2g and 48- 130 + » = 
26 g. eoccccce 24 5 O 8 8 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in 9 3 0 913 0 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, ia Loadoa. 
d. 4 . d. 
Lrap— Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 111400 

Pipe in coils 6 66 „„ „6 6 6 % „ „% „„ ese 1 10 0 > -> = 

Soil pipe’. „ „ „ „„ „% „„ „% „% „ „ en 6 „ „60 1 15 0 ~ * * 

Compo Pipe 6665 2 „„ „„ „%%% 16 13 0 * 2 e 

Zinc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne 62 6 6 66 „ „ ton 25 0 0 = bad ©. 
Silesian %% „% „„ eevee 24 15 0 "e ka 
Cor rux 

Strong Sheet... . . . .. per lb. o 0 10 —— >» 

Thia ...... . ` o O 11 — o 

Copper nails ii o otit —U— o 

Brass— 
Strong Sheet. coarse secece oe O O 9 - = . 
Thin 2952 2 262 66 66% „6 „% 37 0 0 10 * 
Tin— English Ingo ès Oo rt sẹ e.e -e o 
Sol DR Plumber» 5 © o 6009 

Tinmen’s 2 6 %%% „%%% „% „ 99 o 0 8 * * * 

Blowpipe 6 „ 6 „0 ry) 0 0 99 = 2 2 
ENGLISH SHEET 8 IN CRATES. 


15 Of. thirds (ZE EEE EEEE EE] 
„ fourths.,.... 


a}d. per ft. delivered. 


21 O2. thisds ..ccsscccccsencssce “as 34d. 10 17 
90 fourths... 296565 „„ 2 26 6 „6 „ 21d. (F) ry } 
26 oz. thirds 666 6⁵6·—33335„ 9 „ 20„ 4d. 99 71 
„ ſourths e 34d. „, 80 
38 oz. thirds eeeteoeeooenan ed @eeoeaov ee ee 5d. es 99 
UN ſour hs. esot „ „„% 06 60„ 430. 99 90 
Fluted sheet, 35 s Siw edness es 3d: 57 00 
6 „ % % % 66 se 2 00 4 s 99 90 
1 Hartley's Rolled Plate Id. „ ji 
99 +? LL 6 6 e „ 6% 08 ad. 99 99 
” 1 ry) Ce eevcccecs aid. 99 90 
OILS, &c. & . d. 
Raw 8 Oil im pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 o 
30 in drums n o 2 7 
Boiled , és 1 in pipes or barrels.. 9 o 2 5 
„ in drums * 55 o 2 9 
Turpentine, i in barrels ....sseesesoso 40 o 3 6 
in druunmneesss 57 o 3 8 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 20 10 © 
Red Lead, Dr xy 8 a 20 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty 8 per ct. o 8 o 
Stockholm Tar. „ per barrel 1 12 o 
VARNISHES, &c. 5 
: s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ......... . o 8 o 
Pale Copal Oak j ( 2223 665 2 66 6 0 0 10 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic akk O 12 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak o 10 6 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of 
Churches Vise ae ee e O14 O 
Fine Elastic Carriage 3 ow 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriaeeeee 60 16 0 
Fine Pale Maple tt. “OOO. O 
Finest Pale Durable Copal F 0 18 o 
1 1 0 


Extra Pale French Oil 6 % %%% ee ee „eee 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


VARNISHES, &c. aoa 

Per gallon. 

. d.- 

Ke gsbell shell Flatting Varnish .........sccescseese 0 18 O 
ite Copal Enamel @eeeaeoeseeecoenesueeanvnseeaeee ogee I 4 0 
Extra Pale Pa 6 %% ena eeeeeseeseeeeseeseaneeee 0 12 0 
Best apan Gold SddöẽB 8 oro 6 
Best lack Japan @eeeveeegeeev ec eee eee 0 16 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain Eee 0 o 
Brunswick Black Eee 0 2 6 
Berlin Black eeeemeeecoeosoeoeceeeeeeeesvevesesev eee 0 16 0 
Kootting 6 6 % % ¶ % ¶ꝙjõq oeeeeeeenOseeeeeeeeese o 10 0 
French aod Brush Polihh hz 0 10 O 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journais are NOT 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We a compelled to decline pointing out books ard 
riving 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

N the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis 
ctory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 


in trpe does not necessarily imply its acce 
communications regarding lit and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 


relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
sheuld be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list ia which the lowest Tender is under 
tod, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 


* ren acespied. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


CROM ER. For electric light buildings, for the Cromer 
Urban District Council :— 


F. Minter ....£3,590 O o H. Bullen . . 43,147 0 o 
R. Chapman.. 3,410 0 g S. & F. Smith 3,066 o o 
T. Blyth .... 3,350 O H. W. Barnes 2,903 o o 
W. Porter . 3,329 7 5 G, A. Lines. 2,900 o o 
W. Neale.. 3,245 15 6 | Gi 8 Smith, 
oungs & Sen 3,239 5 Cromer 2,8635 o o 
G. Elsey .... 3,20 O O | 


DARTFORD.—For making up private streets, Thirza- 
road, &c., for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. 
Harston, Survevor, 8, Hytbe-street, Dartford :— 


J. Leaver .... £1,659 9 Parsons & Par- 
A. T. Catley 1,480 o 0 sons, Ilford* £1,313 11 0 
Free & Sons.. 1,433 8 3 : 


LONDON.—For the completion of new casual wards 
and other buildings at Gainsborough-road, Hackney 
Wick, for the Guardians of the Hackney Union. Mr. 
W. À. Finch, rer 76, Finsbury-pavement, E.C. 
Quantities by! Mr. G. T Wright, 3, Great Winchester- 
street, E.C. : 

Perry Bros, Bishop's- road, E.... 23. 700 


For engineering work :— 


Fraser & Co., Commercial-road, E.® .... £3,559 


LON DON.—For the erection of dormitories, materniiy 
wards, &c., at the Waterloo-road Workhouse, Cambridge 
Heath, N E., for the Guardians of St. Matthew, Bethnal 
Green. Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 7°. Finsbury- pa 
ment, E.C. Quantities b 4 C. H. Goode, a2, Bucki 
ham-street, Adelphi, W. 


Patman & Fother- "| Lawrence & Sons.. . 
iogbam . 13.423 Foster ros . 11,972 
Lamplough ....-.. 13,179 | Appleby & Son . 11,627 
W. Shurmur . . . 22,699 | Smith & Son . 11,289 
Dearing & Sons .. 12,50 Wall & Co 115,275 
Lawrance & Sons.. 312,350 A. E. Symes ....eo 11,175 
Sheibourne & Co... 12.3-0 | J. O. Richardson.. 10,900 
Barrett & Power . 12,450 | Watts, Johnson, & 
Perry Bros....... ee 12,097 Co., Limebouset. 10, 297 
Hayden & Sons . 11,985 


King & Son, informal tender. 


LONDON. For extension of boiler-house and pro- 
vision of two new boilers at the Hackney Union, Homer - 


ton, N.E, for the Guardians. Mr. W. A. Finch, archi- 

tect, 76, Finsbury- -pavement, E.C. :— 

Watts, Johnson, & Fraser & Co. £2,420 
5 eces... 62,697 W. SKUO aeiee 2,394 

W. J. Clark. ; 2,535 | Fraser & Fraser. . 2,237 

H. Lovatt. 2,549 | J. Richmond...... oe 2,197 

Barrett & Power... 2,480 


[See also new! page. 
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LONDON. — For first portion of scheme (viz., nave, tower, vestries, Ac.) of London Baptist 8 


5 . Streatbam, S. W. Messrs. George Eaines and R. Palmer Baines, architects, 5, Clement's Inn, 
tran 


— Est. A. | Est. B | Est. C. | Est. D | Total. 

? 4 4s & s. L£ 8. L . 
t ð-Vß seroso 4,700 20 o 45 0 81 0 4,346 o 
Latte Ur ſs‚s‚s‚s‚s‚ uaseseusioueads 4.687 N 25 0 41 0 80 o 4,833 0 
r V ĩ²˙¾ » ͥ ET 4.611 19 0 45 0 77 O 4.752 0 
Holloway Bros . 3.847 17 0 44 0 77 © 3,985 o 
fenkin & C0000. 3.655 , 24 0 43 0 76 o 3,798 o 
Holliday & Greenwood.. e aa 3.597 17 1b 44 o 77 10 4,735 O 
// vest KE 3.552 19 © 44 0 77 0 3,692 © 
Gough & Co. h 8 3,554 17 © 44 0 77 o 3,692 0 
Garrett & oo ⅛ð é 37530 23 0 42 0 73 10 3,668 10 
Goddard & Sun . . . . 3.516 18 10 44 o 77 O 3.656 10 
Lorden & Son Fo 3.444 13 0 43 0 75 0 3:575 0 
Battley, Sons, & Holnesss . 3.387 · 17 0 44 0 75 0 3,523 0° 


LONDON. For tbe reconstruction for electrical]. LONDON. — Wiring and supply the fittings for electric 
traction of the New Cross and Greenwich, &c., section, light and electric bell installations at the Clapham fire- 
and small sections in the Borough, of the London County | station :— 


Council 3 pray tos of rails, &c. :— Wenham & Waters, Ltd.* ........-. ++ ++ £323 15 


Bolckow, Vaugh Co., Ltd. .. £43,558 o o 9292 ͤ K 

Walter Scott, Lic . .. 41,483 10 0 

Steel, Peech, & ine Ltd. ...... 37,438 19 © SEVENOAKS.—For the erection of a residence in 

Austin & Co. F 36,546 9 0 Hitchen Hatch-lane, for Mr. G. S. Pinchin. Mr. W. A. 

Witting Brothers, Ltd.. 35,512 18 o Finch, aN Finsbury-pavement, E.C. :— 

P. and. W. Maclellan, Ltd., Glas- Patman & Fothering- arrett & ’ Powert . £3,878 

gow* ee „„ „ „%% %%% % „% „% „%4 6 33,876 19 8 ham OES Se ee £41200 T. L. Fearon (with- 

-Renney & Coo. . 233,303 11 0 | dra-wun)h)h) 3:438 

Edward Lommer e.s... 319079 15 0 

EPET sooo PERET sses.. 30,060 5 O 


CorrEctTion.—In the list of tenders published last 
week (page 78) for the erection of a receiving home for 
children at the Tooting Bec Asylum, the first name should 
have been . Foster Bros., not Foster & Sons.” We 
printed the list as we received it. 


LONDON. —For the supply and erection of a so-ton 
electric overhead travelling crane at the generating- 
station to be established at Greenwich, in connexion with 
the electrical working of the London County Council’s 
tramways :— 


Rushworth Brosne ... o 7 
VVV 8 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
3 & Appleby Bros. 4,620 5 O “THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
ussell & Co., Ltd o from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 
C 3:999 5 f bers) PREPAID, To ail parts of 
Adamson & Oo.. 3,506 14 6 15 rate of 15. per annum (52 numbers) o all parts o 
. urope, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon. 
Chaplin S 6464 35,439 15 O K., zes. per annum. Remittances (payable to J. MORG AN) 
Po 9 5 EAI“... 3,412 O O E be e to the publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 
rmut -009¹ . 3,313 15 o atherine-street 
Spencer & Co. 2,940 5 0 SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
Broadbent & Sons, Ltd. ..... —— 2,895 5 0 by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s, per annum (52 
Marshall, Fleming, & Jack 2,880 5 0 numbers) or 4s. d. Per quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
R A A : 141 se.. . 2070 5 ji receiving The Builder" by Friday Morning's Post. 
Hitchin & Seen cveicn 2,174 15 0 
C. & A. Musker, Ltd., Liverpool“. 2,104 o o 


The United Augsburg and Nürnberg 
Machine Works 1,994 8 

Messrs. Musker will sublet the following portions 1 vk 
work, namely, (a) to Messrs. R. S. Newall & Co., 
the manufacture and supply of the steel ropes he ne 
crane; (4) to Messrs. Kynoch, Ltd., Birmingbam, or to 
the Hadneld Steel Foundry Co., Sheffield, the manu- 
facture of the cast-steel ; (c) to either Messrs. Needham & 
Sons, Manchester, or to Messrs. Heap & Co., Liverpool, 
the manufacture of the crane girders; and (4 to the 
British Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
the manufacture of the motors, controllers, resistances, &e. ) 


0 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone h No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


LONDON.—Work at Kentish Town fire-station, to 
remedy defects in connexion with the heating apparatus 
and the drying-closet, for the London County Council :— 

Werner, Pfleiderer, & Perkins, Ltd. .. £185 15 o 


Marchant & Hunt eee 9 Q . 185 O O 3 
%% a es CONSERVATORIES, 


GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 

Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 

Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 
PATIMATM GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
i MAKING. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


FOR ALL THE SROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. - 


(iacorporating the Ham Hill Store Co. and C. Trask & 
>on, The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


Somerset. 
London Agent: — Mr. E. A. Williams, 


16, Craven- street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun- rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed, 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, B.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. 88 Na 4 


Westmipeter. 
PRINCES STREET. u. W. and 
METCHIM & SON (os: CLEMENTS LANE EC. 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1903, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post Hy 


BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 
EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 


R REGISTERED TRADE MARE. 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln. 


Chief ees Great eis Chambers. A 
London Offices : 18, Great Western Road, Paddington. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM SIREET LONDON, EC. 


Telephone No., 2762 Avenue 
Regitered Trade Marh, 


Polonceat Asphalla 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTR. 


WHITH SILICA PAVING, 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


EWART’ 


EMPRESS SMOKE CURE 


NOISELESS i 


During an experience of 68 YEARS we have found NO COWL so successful a8 
Rali Fare only in Saane 


EWART & SON LTD. 346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDION N.W. 


the “EMPRESS” Expert Advice free in London 


Write for Catalogue “Section 30” Post Free 


y 
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well as officially, associated with the Cretan 
discoveries, and his predecessor, Mr. Hogarth, 
is personally responsible for most of the art 
treasures which were found in spots other 
than Knossos, notably at the seaport Zakro 
and in the Dictæan cave. 7 


astonishment at the abilities of long-ago 
Greece, we became aware of an apparently 
illimitable stretch of Egyptian skill lying 
behind historic Europe in ages so remote 
that the occasional addition of centuries to 


Knossos at Burlington House, 


HERE is surely no 
attribute of time 
or of art more 
remarkable than 


the relation of 
artto time. And 
surely there is no 
aspect of the 
history of man- 
kind more full 
of ironical vicissitude than the record of 
man’s progression in the power of making 
beautiful things. The periods of develop- 
ment and decline, the states of climax and 
collapse, of imitation (conscious or un- 
conscious), of transference, of creation, or of 
oblivion are so strange, so unaccountable, 
and so baffling to the inquirer that it would 
seem at times almost impossible to bring 
that aspect of anthropology which deals 
with the creative power of human brains up 
to scientific or even philosophic rank. We 
can but collect facts and stand aghast at 
their disorder, knowing that at any moment 
the spade of the excavator and the wit of 
the explorer may bring to light fresh facts 
to make chaos more chaotic. That our own 
age, in spite of human development, lies be- 
hind the Middle Ages and the Renaissance 
in point of art we accept with cheerful re- 
signation as a preposterous necessity ; but 
history bears greater marvels of inverted 
Progress than this. We have been wont to 
receive from Ruskin and from others 


` assurances of the excellence of the early 


Florentines, but even as children, though we 
took these assurances on trust, and readily 
believed that art was an essence that lay 
outside such considerations as mere simili- 
tude, we marvelled in our silent way that 
the Italian painters of the fourteenth century 
were so much less capable in the matter of 
delineating form than the Greek sculptors of 
eighteen centuries before. If folk could 
compass the representation of human shape 
four or five hundred years before Christ, 
why, we asked, were excuses to be offered 
for the incomplete achievements of an age 
that had enjoyed so much more than a 
millennium of increased experience ? 
Then, when we were acclimatised to our 


the tale of wonder could hardly increase the 
amazement. Of Egypt we feel we can 
believe anything, and so we can of China 
and the East. We are like the audience of 
a conjurer—having once witnessed the possi- 
bility of the impossible, we are ready to go 
all lengths in credence of the incredible. 
Thus Knossos, the last turn of the magician's 
spade, finds us, indeed, not new to the 
miracles of time, but so far from jaded that 
we are veritably stirred by the accumulated 
stress of past wonders to an increased appe- 
tite for like marvels. 

Time was when the age of myth lay in 
ordered precedence behind the dawn of 
legitimate history, when we looked back on 
a nebulous epoch in which the existence 
of the gods of Greece and Rome was as 
difficult of disproof as of proof; but of recent 
years that exploring power which has dug 
about the roots of Biblical history and has 
left that history marvellously undisturbed— 
indeed, confirmed and established, has 
plunged into the centuries of classic myth, 
and is daily busy making ſacts out of things 
distant and strange which we had thought 
to be the visions of poets, the imaginings 
of historians, or the accretions of too expan- 
sive tradition. . 

Tiryns and Mycenz have had their expo- 
sure. To-day it is the turn of Crete, the 
land of Minos and Minotaur, of Dædalus, 
and of the love of Ariadne for Theseus. 

The collection of drawings, casts, and 
photographs now on view in a gallery at 
Burlington House are the visible results of 
that diligent exploration of the soil of Crete 
which has been conducted since 1899, the 
year in which the island was emancipated 
from Turkish rule. Mr. Arthur Evans has 
been the controller and director of the work, 
backed by a committee of which Prince 
George of Greece is the patron, and assisted 
by Dr. Duncan Mackenzie and Mr. Theodore 
Fyfe—the latter in an architectural capacity. 
Mr. Carr Bosanquet, Director of the British 
School at Athens, has also been actively, as 


Those who were present on December 15, 
1902, when Mr. Evans delivered a paper 
on the Knossian Excavations before the 
Royal Institute of British Architects will 
have heard the description of most of the 
subjects now exhibited, and the Journal of 
the Institute (Vol. x, No. 4) will be found to 
contain a plan and other illustrations which 
are helpful to the right enjoyment of this 
very remarkable exposition of prehistoric 
art. 

The Cretans, perhaps, were always liars, 
but they were not always the enemies of 
truth. There came a time when they made 
a stand against the telling, by other people, 
of the unholy story of the Minotaur,* and 
insisted on the reconstruction of this myth in 
terms of historical probability. Reason 
could be easily assigned for so proper an 
expurgation of national history, but it was 
not so easy to understand why, with the 
unclean monster, the Cretans swept away 
his labyrinth,t stating that the so-called 
labyrinth was no maze, but merely an ordi- 
nary castle dungeon.{ To-day there seems 
to be at hand an explanation not merely of 
the legend of the labyrinth, but of its refuta- 
tion. The plan which the excavations of 
Mr. Evans have made it possible to prepare 
exhibits a building which, though not pro- 
fessedly a maze, presents in the intricacy of 
its corridors and chambers so complicated a 
series of passable and impassable compart- 
ments that a stranger wandering in its 
recesses might well need the help of some 
Ariadne’s clue. 

This plan, which hangs on the left of the 
door in the room set apart for the Knossian, 
collection, should claim first attention. For 
all its seeming intricacy, it is in reality a 

Vet the impressions from seals in this collection are 
evidence that monstrous and hybrid beings were dear to 
the Cretan imagination. 

t The word labyrinth is connected by modern etymolo- 
gists with the Labrys, or sacred two-headed axe, which. 
recurs so frequently among these remains. 

t Plutarch. Life of Theseus. 
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marvel of straightforward and almost modern 
directness, and reveals in a marked degree 
the evidences of deliberate design. The 
key to the understanding of it lies in 
the fact—of itself a very remarkable fact— 
that the buildings set forth upon it are, to a 
great extent, basement apartments; that, 
with certain significant exceptions, the main 
rooms of the palace were on an upper floor. 
The features immediately intelligible are 
¢wo great courts, wholly or partly surrounded 
by buildings. .The central court, measuring 
some 200 ft. by 90, appears to have its prin- 
cipal approach from the north, on which 
side are traces of the convergence of two 
ancient roads, one coming from the prehis- 
toric city, the other from the sea. The 
western court is entered through a portico, 
connected on the south with a corridor 
known to the explorers as the “corridor of 
the procession,” by reason of a remarkable 
series of processional frescoes found therein. 
The existence of a vast propylzum, appa- 
rently leading only to the comparatively 
small “court of the altar,” is accounted for 
by the reasonable supposition that at this 
point there was a magnificent approach, 
either by steps or slope, to a huge upper 
megaron or hall, covering all or part of the 
confused mass of chambers which lie be- 
tween the western and central courts. That 
a similar hall lay on the east side of the 
central court is also considered by Mr. Evans 
to be probable,* and, indeed, we find on 
that side the well-preserved remains of a 
staircase, so entirely modern in its arrange- 
ment of flight over flight, that we wonder 
increasingly at the apparent neglect by suc- 
ceeding ages of a device at once so effectua] 
and so architectural. No discoveries in 
Greece, Rome, or Pompeii exhibit anything 


means of a short flight of steps. 


a cusped Gothic arch. 


of a weird griffin fresco. 


barrier, but there was access at the side by 
Two archi- 
tectural features in this room are of special 
interest—the throne itself and the columns 
which support the roof. The throne, a cast of 
which stands facing the door, is like nothing 
else in known art save that the panelling 
below the seat bears a faint resemblance to 
It is scarcely beauti- 
ful, and suggests in the naiveté of its archa- 
ism the possibility of its being even earlier 
than its ancient surroundings. As to the 
columns, it should be observed that the 
originals have perished, but from the shape 
of the sockets (in the ‘stone bench) from 
which they spring, and from the evidences 
of a little architectural wall-painting dis- 
covered in this very palace, Mr. Evans felt 
justified in directing Mr. Fyfe to effect a 
restoration in the manner which has become 
known as the Mycenæan order. Mr. Fyfe 
has exercised a pardonable liberty with the 
capitals, which he has made to approximate 
in general effect to those of the Greek Doric, 
a welcome improvement on the Mycenzan 
detail, which, truth to tell, is frankly ugly. 
He has retained the inverted tapering of the 
shaft, which expands upwards instead of 
downwards; and this in itself is a sufficient 
deformity. The new columns of the resto- 
ration are apparently of wood, as were the 
remains of the old ones. Around the upper 
throne-dais were ranged gypsum benches, 
and when the explorers first opened the 
ground the walls were bright with the colours 


The throne-room is well illustrated in the 
photographs and drawings of this collection, 
so is the really marvellous “quadruple” 
staircase ; indeed, the greatest care has been 
taken to set before us, by the use of general 


of the kind. 


But the basement buildings are not to be 
overlooked on account of the supposed 
The very store 
rooms have their tribute of beauty; the large 
hoard of jars and amphoræ, many of which 
are well illustrated in this collection, are in 
themselves attractive in both form and 
The (South Propylæum, 
apart from its intrinsic interest, was the 
scene of the discovery of the very fine 


glories of the upper halls. 


ornamentation. 


coloured fresco of a cupbearer which Mr. 


Evans describes as “the finest example of 
digure painting that has ‘survived from pre- 
The olive press, another 


historic Greece.” 


point of interest, was found wonderfully 
‘complete, with its adjacent magazines 
and well-arranged conduits; and the 
‘workshop of the palace‘jsculptor offered 
traces of that sculptors art; but 
perhaps the centre of architectural 
interest among the chambers of this lower 
stage]; is to be found in the elegant little 
throne- room] situate on Ithe west side of the 
central court, from which] it was separated 
by a vestibule or anteroom. The throne- 
room itselfj is divided, into- two portions, one 
of which zis at a lower level, and is lighted 
from above by a sort of unglazed skylight, or 
cCompluvium. A man standing in this lower 
part f would] be ‘separated from the per- 
Sonages on the upper floor by a kind of 


Fut it should be observed that the upper hall on the 
east side would be on the same level as the couit (owing to 
the fall of the ground), and consequently a story below the 
western upper hall. 


t The lower: portion of the room is described by the 
discoverers as a tank, or bath, but the reason for the 
existence of a bath in what appears to be an audience 
chamber is not clear. Could it have been a kind of 
dock. in which 2 prisoner would face a judge? 


views as well as orthographic drawings, the 
actual state of the present stage of excava- 
One small regret may perhaps be 
expressed—the regret that in the admirable 


tion. 


photographs scarcely any human figures are 
introduced to give an indication of scale. 


the very unusual proportion of rise to tread 
in the steps is due to the tread being much 
broader than the normal size or the riser 
much shallower, or both. How general must 
have been the use of steps in those far-off 
days is shown by the strange little porcelain 
mosaics which represent the facades of 
houses ; these diminutive elevations are, no 
doubt, somewhat conventionalised (as we 
conventionalise the front of a doll's house), 
but they have some attempt at verisimilitude, 
and all represent houses of more than one 
story. 
But the modernisms of Knossos are 
not exhausted by the mention of nineteenth- 
century staircases and thirteenth- century 
Gothic thrones, nor even by an allusion to 
the very elaborate and scientific system of 
drainage and sanitation. 
We sometimes reproach our womankind 
by appealing to the broad-waisted beauty of 
the Venus of Milo, and suggest that the 
progress of body- culture has been a con- 
tinuous deterioration since Eve, but Knossos 
comes to the rescue of modern woman and 
her argument. It is true that the ſemale 
toreadors represented in the great bull- fight 
fresco may not be typical of good Cretan 
society, but their tight waists are certainly 
shared by all the other women depicted in 
this collection, whose costume seems 
generally to include a skirt of very modern 


A 
man on the staircase, for example, would 
have enabled us to see at a glance whether 


cut and a waist-belt of minute circum- 
ference. 

It is no doubt difficult even for those who 
are most expert in such matters to be cer- 
tain of the dates of all the specimens of 
ornament and decoration which these 
excavations have brought to light, and it 
would obviously be wrong to assume that 
all the examples of fresco, gesso, mosaic, 
and pottery-painting here exhibited belong 
even approximately to the same date; but 
with every allowance for the probability that 
time, rather than other causes, is respon- 
sible for those differences of style which 
divide the specimens from one another, it is 
impossible not to realise that we are 
face to face in these very variations with 
yet another evidence of the modern 
spirit of these ancients. We were wont, 
in comparing the present with past ages, 
to observe thst former epochs were con- 
sistent in their methods, true each to his 
own school of creation, hedged in if not 
by a firm barrier of time at least by a 
law of slow progress which was strong 
enough to prevent arbitrary divagations or 
an abrupt advance or relapse ; and then we 
were bidden to note in despair how that our 
age alone, overfed with knowledge of the 
past, unstable and eclectic, is unwilling or 
unable to be persistent and uniform, to be 
at once simple, sincere, and true to a type. 
We thought that our modern age alone 
wavered uncertain between the natural and 
the conventional, that we alone could 
tolerate the juxtaposition of archaism, 
realism, and revival. But no; Knossos at 
least was our equal in versatility, and for 
all our trains and telegraphs Crete would 
appear to have rivalled modern England in 
knowledge of the doiugs of her neigh- 
bours and her predecessors. There was 
truth in the cry of Dædalus,* when he 
took to the making of wings, that Minos 
ruled both land and sea, so that the air was 
the only free way out of his kingdom. Minos 
must have commanded not only the maritime 
world, but with it the most powerful vehicles 
of commercial and artistic intercourse. 
Crete, in fact, must have been a Britain, a 
little island of large intercourse, a little heart 
of a great world. Glance at the bull fight 
fresco, at the torso in coloured relief, at the 
lion-head goblet, at the lily and myrtle 
fresco, at the frame of painted vases, and the 
truth of this, the significance of it will appear. 
Consider what we know of other ancient 
periods of artistic activity, and undoubtedly 
the contrast is marvellous. Look at 
Nineveh with its uniformity of style in 
grandeur, look at the academic integrity, the 
sameness of Greek variety, look at the 
marked and steadily maintained mannerisms 
of Egypt, and then let us turn to Knossos, 
ancient Knossos, which lies almost as far 
before the first century as we lie after it, and 
what do we find? A versatility, an exhibi- 
tion of plurality in method which must 
surely be the attribute of an artistic race 
already old enough and learned enough to 
be consciously uncertain. How can we 
account for the existehce side by side of the 
archaic simplicity of the bull-fight fresco and 
the finished restraimt of the cupbearer ? 
Or take another example, in the two re- 
presentations of thie lily exhibited on the 
same wall. The flily is of all flowers the 
one of which the gonventional treatment lies 
nearest to the realistic, yet here we see the 
flower depicted a'¢ the hands of these ancient 


* Ovid, „ Metam.” VIII., 182. 
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THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION.—II. 
N our first notice of the Arts and 
| Crafts Exhibition we confined 
ourselves mainly to the class of 
exhibits there which have the 
closest relation with architecture, in regard 
to principles ‘of design and structure, viz., 
those which came under the general appella- 
tion of “furniture.” For in fact furniture 
may be almost said to be architecture in a 
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artists in two degrees of modified imitation, 
so far removed one from the other that there 
lies between them at least a fair swing of 
that artistic indecision which implies, as a 
rule, not the fumblings of a groper in dark- | Pag te 

ness, but the revels of a giant in the blaze of | ~ | 
day. In a word, it is the embarrassment of 
riches. Time (that is, difference of epoch) 
may, we admit, be accountable for some of 
these differences of execution; but, even so, 
it would seem that there were men of ancient 


endeavour, and one for which the Arts and: 
Crafts exhibition affords a natural oppor- 
tunity, seeing that the so-called Academy 
of Arts” turns its back on such matters. 

In the class of textiles the four panels 
exhibited by Mrs, Traquhair in the West 
Gallery, illustrating the story of Orpheus 
and his search after Eurydice (at least that 
is what we take it to be, but the treatment 
in the fourth panel especially is somewhat 
obscure), are quite the most remarkable 


Like architec- 


Crete who could appreciate the existence 
side by side of things so various, whether 
contemporary or not. 

And there is no lack of style in these 
works. Style, indeed, is wanting, in the 
sense of uniformity ; but of style, as imply- 
ing distinction, refinement, and the studious 
avoidance of the commonplace, there is 
universal evidence. A bit of drawing here 
and there may be childish, but even the 
crudest of the human figures here displayed 
ig part of a decorative whole which one 
cannot despise. We have already men- 
tioned the beauty of the cup-bearer subject 
beside it, for mastery of form, must be 
placed the truly amazing torso in coloured 
gesso, the bull’s head, which, like the torso, 
is an example of tinted sculpture, and some 
marvellous leaping figures in carved ivory, 
n so perfect in the refinement of anatomy as to 
form a complete contrast in sculpture with 
the equally perfect but rigidly conventional 
A lion head drinking-cup. These things alone, 
10 had no others come to light, would have 
5 been enough to prove to the modern world 
* the ancient ability of Crete. 

* In a sea-girt land mistress of a naval 
= supremacy one would perhaps expect to 
5 find an art tinged with marine suggestions 
— and marine motive. Nor is this absent, 
$ several varieties of fish-scale ornament, and a 
vigorous set of dolphins (which seem proto- 
types of the Aldine colophon), are evidence 
* that subjects were sought from the sea as 
well as from the land; but perhaps a deeper 
and more significant sign of sea - influence is to 
be sought in that constant use of wave forms 
and of shell-derived spirals which is, as we 
know, a characteristic of all Mycenaean art. 
Indeed, the fragments and restorations oſ 
spiral designs richly coloured and intended 
5 no doubt as ceiling decoration are among 
5 the more conspicuous, though not altogether 


movable or portable form. 


tion ; 


and the cornice or 


sæ af E r 


feel very much at home there. 


grouped with most of the others. 


draw ; 


such as 


the West Gallery. 


he Who shall say that the explorer in laying | pected form or using 


bare the home of Minos, or in digging out 
the very birthplace of Zeus, is destroying 
the romance of mythology ?* He has shown 
us that the beauty of lite in those days, its 
power, its refinement, were greater than we 
had ever dreamt; that the age of Theseus 
and Ariadne was an age very like our own ; 
that Minos was a greater man than we 
knew—perhaps more rather than less likely 
to de the son of Zeus! And as for Dædalus, 
may it not be that he has achieved increase 
of fame, being found to be not only sculptor 
and inventor, but (greatest of all) architect ? 


and coarser material than 
employed. This kind of unexpectedness 
does not in itself constitute artistic 
character, which is shown in the com- 
bined qualities of beauty and fitness, not 
in eccentricity; and as we have already 
implied (and we see the same criticism else- 
where) the eccentric element is far too 
prevalent in the exhibition. It must in fair- 
ness be remembered, however, that as long 
as the result is not either ugly or unfitting, 
there is something in novelty of treat- 
ment; an object put together and treated 
on lines different from what we are generally 
accustomed to in that class of object 
represents an endeavour on the part of the 
maker to think for himself, and not to copy 
accepted forms, and is so far interesting; 
and the introduction of an unusual and even 
coarse material may be justified as an ex- 
periment: “This stuff is generally con- 
sidered too common for such and such a 
purpose ; but let us see whether something 
cannot be made of it.“ That is a legitimate 
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CHURCH RESTORATION, IPSWICH.—The Church 
of St. Lawrence, Ipswich, has just been reopened 
after restoration. The architect was Mr. Frank 
Brown, and the builder Mr. Charles Borrett. 


= A. 


* 


* The explorers appear to apply the term Minéan to the 
latest buildings on the site (circ. 1800 B. c.), thereby im- 
plving that the earlier remains of which there are traces 
(put conjecturally at 2800 B.C.) precede the existence of the 
king who was son of Zeus and brother of Radamanthus. 
This brings the father of the Gods into strangely close 
touch with known humanity 
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ture, its design has to express construc- 
in most examples it has its base 
and its crowning finish, treated on much 
the same principles as the basement 
other termination 
in architecture; it must stand firm on its 
base; it must be suitable to its practical 
purpose ; and even many of the characteristic 
forms of ornament in architecture are appli- 
cable, and are applied, to furniture. As 
J. D. Sedding said in a paper read at a 
former Arts and Crafts exhibition, architects 


We have now to look at some of the ex- 
hibits which are less directly architectural, 
touching occasionally on two or three ex- 
hibits of the furniture class which were 
passed over before owing to their not being 


All these objects exhibited at the New 
Gallery are supposed to be in a rather 
special sense artistic work; they are to 
illustrate the artistic spirit as applied to 
articles for the most part of practical use ; 
or at all events to manufactured articles 
which can be made from designs furnished, 
as distinct from such art work as painting 
and sculpture, which is the personal work of 
the artist and which is not for practical 
uses. The line is in some cases difficult to 
there are in fact things in the 
New Gallery which might as well be 
in an art! exhibition, pure and simple; 
Miss Rope’s two charming 
sculpture panels and Mr. Gillick’s frieze, in 
But in regard to those 
which really represent crafts—what is it 
which really gives these articles a claim to 
artistic quality? In regard to not a few 
objects in the exhibition it would appear 
that artistic quality is supposed to reside in 
designing a thing in a different way from 
tte most beautiful things in this collection. What is usual; in making it in an unex- 
an unexpected 
material — especially if it is a rougher 
is generally 


examples. These are in fact decorative 
pictures in tapestry, and might have been 
executed as paintings, but they were worth 
doing in tapestry, to show the special texture 
and quality of the material. As colour they 
are very fine, and show a keen sense of the 
effect of tapestry colour when viewed from 
a certain distance; the colour adopted for 
the nude portions of the figures, for instance, 
is, at a distance and when the work is 
viewed as a whole, quite sufficiently near 
flesh-tint for a decorative picture, though op 
a close inspection it has no such appearance.. 
The third of the series is the best as design; 
in the second the figure is too much like 
an adaptation from Botticelli, and in 
the fourth the composition is confused 
and does not explain itself. But these 
panels are perhaps, on the whole, the 
most remarkable works in the exhibition 
They are certainly a Jong way superior to 
Mr. Walter Crane’s ‘Heraldic Portiére,” 
executed by the lady who is called in the 
catalogue ‘Mistress Walter Crane” (a 
foolish piece of affectation only too charac» 
teristic), which is weak both in colour and 
design. Among merely decorative textiles 
there is some good work, and some that is 
showy rather than good. In textiles that- 
are to be hung or used folded, not spreads 
out straight, it is important to remember: 
that there is a freedom allowable, and 
even desirable, which is not allowable in. 
surfaces which are always to be displayed: 
flat. Miss (or Mrs.) Hussey’s “ Appliqué 
Linen Quilt,” for instance, No. 153 in the 
West Gallery, is an admirable specimen of- 
design for that kind of object, where the 

pattern may be as unsymmetrical as your 
like, because it can never be seen as a. 
symmetrical design; all that is required is- 
that each part as seen should present. 
play of line and colour. The kind of 
irregular design shown in this would be bad 

in a wall-paper ; it is very good in a quilt— 
just what is wanted; and while it is described 
in the catalogue as “ unfinished,” it may be 
doubted whether any further finish would im 
prove it. The embroidered coverlet, No. 36%» 
in the North Gallery, is an example of 

the opposite kind; good work in detail, but 
far too square and symmetrical for an article: 
in which the design can never be seen as a. 
whole. The nature of the stuff, again, should: 

to some extent rule the character of the- 
design. Thus the printed linens exhibited | 
by Messrs. Baker & Co. in the West. 
Gallery, and designed by Mr. A. F. 

Vigers, are quite right in their free 

and rather playful use of floral forms; 
while the vertical and severe design, with 
subdued colours, in Mr. E. Hunter’s “ Por- 
tière ” (132), is suitable to that more weighty 
material and would be unsuitable to the 
lighter printed silk. Some of the textile 
exhibits in the West Gallery are rather 
commonplace; but two or three by Miss 
Una Taylor are fine in design and execu- 
tion, and her “Study in White Silk Em- 
broidery ” (77) is both novel and effective, 
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Among other things in the West Gallery, 
before we quit it, we may mention two or 
three specimens of folding screens, of which 
that “by Annie Garnett and Assistants,” 
mounted in ebony, is a very pleasing piece 
of work, with conventional flowers worked 
in silk on a warm orange-tinted ground. 
Colour is valuable in a screen, as we see 
in comparing this simple design with the 
screen (115@) painted in monochrome by 
Mr. Meteyan with the story of Orpheus and 
Eurydice; a much higher class of artistic 
work in one sense,but depressing, as a screen, 
from the heavy and unbroken brown colour of 
the paintings. Another screen (845), designed 
by Mr. R. W. Gibbon, illustrates what we 
remarked before as to experimenting in 
coarse materials; this is covered with a 
rough greenish material, certainly not attrac- 
tive; but it is relieved by a leaded glass 
panel in each leaf, and with this addition 
does well enough as a screen, say, for a 
study or office; it would be quite out of 
place in a sitting-room. 

The necessary distinction between floral 
design for textiles and for wall-papers is 
hardly well illustrated in the exhibition. 
Wall-papers, from their always flat position 
and the nature of the material in which they 
are executed, demand a much more severe 
conventionalism than textiles ; but the set of 
wall-papers by Messrs. Jeffrey, in the North 
Gallery, which forms the most important 
exhibit of this class, does not afford 
at all a good example of what 
wall-paper desigu should be, in spite 
of the superior names appended to the 
various designs. Apparently there is a 
kind of reaction against conventionalism in 
wall- papers, and all these are too naturalistic 
and too ragged in line; the “Orange Tree” 
(396d), by Mr. Walter Crane, is the best, 
and indeed the only one which can be called 
good as a wall-paper ; and even that is not 
stiff enough in the lines of the foliage. We 
want another re-action in wall-paper. 

The South Gallery contains some of the 
best of the designs for stained glass. Mr. 
Anning Bell's two cartoons for a stained- 
glass window, “The Adoration of the 
Shepherds” show much better figures than 
are usual in stained-glass design, and 
may be instructively compared with the 
melancholy and stiff figure of Christ ex- 
hibited in the West Gallery (17), by Mr. 
Selwyn Image, which represents the ex- 
treme of mechanical conventionalism of the 
figure. Various water-colour sketches for 
stained glass by Mr. Louis Davis, in the South 
Gallery, are worth notice for the excellent 
decorative effect obtained by the contrast 
of figure panels with a general surface of 
plain square quarries. A design for a 
window by Mr. W. Aikman (231) is also 
very successful in a decorative sense. 
Allied to stained-glass design are Mr. Louis 
Davis’s studies for painted shutters in the 
West Gallery, especially that for the altar- 
piece in the chapel of the Universities 
Mission, Westminster (121), which in fact is 
almost like stained-glass design except for 
the treatment of the bars dividing the 
panels. 

The South Gallery forms a curious collec- 
tion of bad and good. The paix of brass 
candlesticks (191A) triangular in plan, are 
an example of structural unsuitability— 
awkward to handle and the wrong shape for 
what they have to carry. Two large altar 
candlesticks by the Birmingham Guild of 
Handicrafts (212) are good in style and 


highly creditable. 


be done in such a material. 


craft Society, 
instead of painting. 


the upper portion, 


detail. 


pictures of symbolical figures. 


illuminated decorations. 


and crafts upon which the 


plan and construction than of detail. 


tions to a book by Mr. Reginald Hall- 
decorative pages of combined writing and 
illustration. On the end wall, among other 
things, are some studies for portions of a 
plaster frieze by Mr. Bankart, who lately 
read a paper on the subject before the Dis- 
cussion Section of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, and advocated the kind of rough and 
rounded treatment of plaster modelling 
which we presume is illustrated here, and 


An alabaster chimney- 
piece by Mr. Lethaby (which we think we 
have seen before) is admirable in style as a 
treatment of a special material; and near it 
is a small landscape in silk embroidery 
(269) which represents what should never 
The “ Painted 
Oak Reredos for St. Giles, Sidbury ” (298) is 
a commonplace piece of gimcrack which 
should not have found place here, while 
on either side of it are two fine specimens of 
carpets, of which the right hand one (which 
we cannot identify in the catalogue) is the 
best; this has a design which makes squares of 
conventional floral design alternating with 
equal squares of plain ground, of a prevail- 
ing low purple tone, with very good effect. 
A painted dresser (304) designed by Mr, C. 
Spooner, and exhibited by the Wood Handi- 
is so pleasing in effect, 
with its black sprigs of leaves and dotted 
yellow buds, that one wishes it were inlay 
A store cupboard 
(191), by Mr. Barnsley and Mr. Gimson, is 
rather heavy and clumsy in its base; 
with the gilt panel 
ornament, looks well, but the best point 
in it is the manner in which the edges of the 
thin shelves and partitions inside are cut 
into a wavy line instead of being left with 
straight edges—a most refined little bit of 
In this room also, among various 
examples of illumination, are some perfectly 
charming little illuminated pages, by B. A. 
Traquhair, ot various sonnets from Rossetti's 
series called ‘‘The House of Life,” the 
sonnets written out in black letter and 
decorated in the margin with small coloured 
These are 
things quite beyond the ordinary run of 


In the balcony are collected most of the 
designs which are more specially architec- 
tural, Amongtheseare aset of photographs of 
works of architects who “ were largely influ- 
ential, by their teaching and practice, in bring- 
ing about and enforcing that view of the arts 
Exhibition 
Society has based itself”; architects who 
have mostly thought of detail more than of 
plan and construction; as others, making 
the opposite mistake, have thought more of 
That 
the former set have done most to promote 
art in the crafts is, however, undeniable ; only 
we do not think they have grasped architec- 
ture as a whole. The “Designs for Plain Glaz- 
ing” exhibited by Messrs. Lowndes & Drury 
show a good many examples of what can be 
done with this simple and inexpensive means 
of decorative effect. The series of illustrations 
of windows for Gloucester cathedral torm an 
important exhibit, as they show how, when 
the general design has been made by the 
leading artist (in this case Mr. C. W. Whall), 
competent executants may be left to fill in 
decorative details according to their indi- 
vidual perception, so as to avoid reducing 
any partjof the work to mere division of 
labour. A frame of copperplate illustra- 


ward (532) shows a charming set of 


which we confess has to us very much the 
appearance of unfinished work. The vista 
of the enå balcony is closed by Mr. 
Statham’s model for Vauxhall Bridge, which 
is illustrated in the present issue. 

We shall speak separately of the designs 
which come under the class of jewellery and 
plate. 


— pee 


NOTES. 


WE are pleased to see the 
steady increase of interest 
which the public is taking in 
the subject of municipal trading. Since our 
first “ Note” on this subject in July last the 
Times has opened its columns to a dis- 
cussion of this question, and hardly a week 
passes without its forming the subject of 
debate at some public meeting. Lord 
Claud Hamilton, at the recent debate at 
the Junior Constitutional Club, made two 
very good points. In the first place he 
pointed out, as Municipal Authorities were 
now competing with private enterprise, it 
was becoming more difficult for the best men 
of business to serve on the municipalities, 
as their position was rendered anomalous, 
To those who have watched the tendency 
increasingly apparent at each Municipal 
election of leading men to avoid the onerous 
duties involved in serving on Municipal 
Councils, and, in consequence, the result of 
municipal affairs being left in hands less 
competent to deal with undertakings of such 
importance to the community, the above is a 
powerful argument against an unlimited 
extension of the sphere of municipal under- 
takings, and Lord Claud’s second point, that 
as the number of municipal employees is 
increased the independence of their em- 
ployers who are dependent on their suffrage 
will tend to be lost, is worthy of equal 
attention. Lord Claud stated that in Bir- 
mingham at present 7,000 workmen were in 
municipal employ, and that another 1,500 
would be added were the tramways taken 
over, and from the above figures it is clear 
that a considerable influence can be brought 
to bear on their employers at the polls, and 
that the same independence in municipal 
enterprise that has existed in private com- 
mercial undertakings cannot be looked for. 


Municipal 
Trading. 


Wx have received the first 
N Annual Report of the Compe- 
tition Reform Society, which 
seems to have become practically a branch 
of the Institute, as it has been arranged that 
all communications to the promoters of com- 
petitions should be made through the Secre- 
tary of the Institute. We do not quite see, 
therefore, what the Society is doing which 
could not and should not be done by the 
Institute Competitions Committee. That 
Committee may have been wanting in vigour 
in prosecuting the subject; wedo not say 
that it has been; but that we presume 
is the excuse for the formation of this 
Society. In view of the existence of 
the Competitions Committee of the Institute, 
however, the existence of another Com- 
mittee, more or less in connexion with the 
Institute, dealing with the same subject, 
seems hardly logical. The Society publish 
a list of eighteen cases in which they have 
intervened to obtain better conditions for 
competitors. Out of these, two appear to 
have elicited no answer ; two elicited rather 
vague promises of attention; eight produ cea 


no satisfactory result; one, we gather, is 
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what it is, so-called peaceful picketing” must 
always be a species of effective terroism. 


still su judice; and in five satisfactory im- 
provements were brought about, three of 
these being cases in which an assessor was 
appointed when such an appointment had 
not been at first contemplated. Considering 
_ what average Competition Committees are 
made of, this is not a bed record. Still, we 
do not see why the regular Competitions 
Committee of the Institute could not have 
done all this just as well; and as we imagine 
that the success of the “ Reform Society ” is 
really due to the fact of their letters having 
been sent out through the Institute, the whole 
position seems exceedingly odd. 


No utilisation of the tramway 
system has, as yet, been at- 
tempted for the conveyance of 
goods on an extensive scale. Such tram- 
ways as have been established in the 
metropolis as well as in provincial cities and 
towns have hitherto found passenger traffic 
more than enough. There are now indica- 
tions of an approaching change. In many 
populous districts, such as those to be found 
in Lancashire, towns lying at considerable 
distances apart are being linked together by 
tramway systems, and, although passenger 
traffic is by no means lacking, it must be 
clear that the congestion, common in large 
cities, is not to be expected. Hence the 
question of establishing arrangements for 
through goods traffic has received serious 
consideration. In Lancashire the tramway 
mileage amounts to some 750 miles, 
and as some of the companies con- 
trol very considerable lengths of line, it 
would not be difficult to formulate a work- 
able scheme. The South Lancashire Tram- 
ways and the Liverpool and Prescot Light 
Railways constitute what is practically one 
system, and by arrangement with the St 
Helens Corporation and the St, Helens 
District Tramways Co., it would be easy 
to connect nearly thirty towns with. Liver- 
pool and other large commercial centres. 
For the purpose of dealing with traffic 
economically, special vehicles would have to 
be provided ; it would be necessary to estab- 
lish depdts for dealing with small consign- 
ments, and to make sidings giving access to 
large industrial works. At the present time 
the demand for traffic facilities in Lancashire 
far exceeds those offered by the various 
railway companies, and any development in 
the direction we suggest would certainly 
meet with general approval. 


Tuis subject is still very pro- 
minent in the daily Press, and 
the agitation seems not unlikely 
to bear some fruit. The dissatisfaction aad 
alarm caused by the continued fall in the 
value of railway securities is far too wide- 
spread to be silenced by the diplomatic 
“shelving” process which is the usual fate 
of shareholders’ protests, and railway retorm 
“isin the air.” The recent visit of English 
railway managers to France for the purpose 
of studying Continental methods of auto- 
matic signalling may be regarded as one 
evidence of this, The placing with railway 
waggon-builders of orders for large-capacity 
waggons is another, although some railway 
authorities are much averse to adopting 
them. A prominent London and North- 
Western official has recently stated that 
very few of their customers would make 
use of such waggons. It was popularly 
supposed that they would be particularly 
serviceable in the coal trade, but they would 
certainly not be welcomed at the collieries, 
and the principal class of traffic for which 
they could be used was heavy traffic (such 
as bricks, sand, &c.), standing in the lowest 
class of the General Classification, Another 
unforeseen objection to their use is men- 
tioned by a correspondent in last week's 
Engineer. It seems that in the London 
coal trade the men flatly refuse to unload 
any waggon holding more than 12 tons, 
unless their pay is considerably increased. 
Unnecessary train mileage is evidently 
being reduced. The Great Eastern Report 
just issued shows that, although the receipts 
had improved, there had been a reduction of 


Railway 
Reform. 


THE terrible fire at Colney 
The Colney Hatch calls for no elaborate 
Hatch Disaster. 
or drawn-out comment from us. 
Its lesson is only too plain, viz: that if 
authorities will sanction the erection of easily 
inflammable buildings for the housing of a 
large number of persons, the conditions for 
such a catastrophe are officially provided, and 
it is little more than a question of time and 
adverse circumstances for it to be brought 
about. The adverse circumstances were in 
this case furnished by the wind, but for 
which the fire might probably have been got 
under with at all events much less loss of 
life. It seems astonishing to read that 
temporary buildings constructed as these 
were shauld have received the sanction of 
the Secretary of State; but so it is, and 
now that a most melancholy calamity has 
occurred as the result of this sanction we 
shall no doubt see a revision of the official 
decision in regard to such erections ; but it 
is sad to think that it requires such a fatal 
disaster to bring home to the authorities 
the danger of such erections. We cannot 
but comment, moreover, on the extraordinary 


want of uniformity prevailing in the control 
exercised by the public authorities over the 
construction of buildings. At Eynsford, in 
Kent, we find the authorities refusing to 
sanction the erection of a little five-roomed 
cottage standing in its own garden and 
entirely isolated from other buildings, on the 
ground of danger from fire, while at Colney 
Hatch we find a wooden building accommo- 
dating 300 insane persons and attached to 
an asylum containing some 2,800 persons 
(including the staff), erected by and main- 
tained by the controlling authority itself. 


THE proposition of the 
Parliamentary Committee of 
the English Trade Unions to 
introduce a Bill to enlarge facilities for 
picketing, is scarcely likely to be received 
with enthusiasm in the House of Commons. 
It is still lawful for workmen to assemble 
round the entrance to a factory in any 
numbers merely to persuade other workmen 
by argument that they should go on strike. 
As a matter of fact, however, the assembling 
of men on strike in crowds round works, 
on the fiction of attending to argue a point, 
is a distinct species of terrorism. Nothing 
can prevent hostile demonstrations, which 
naturally from time to time turn to acts of 
violence. It would be very much better 
to make it unlawful for workmen on strike 
to assemble at the gates of factories, from 
which they have been discharged or have 
left of their own will, in any larger number 
than two or three. Until this becomes the 
law, the non-union workmen will always 
be at a disadvantage. Human nature being 


Picketing. 


142,773 train miles for the half-year. This 
is stated in the Report to be due to the use 
of more powerful engines, but there has 
lately been a general movement among 
the railway companies in the direction of 
reducing the number of goods trains by a 
thorough rearrangement of the service. 


THE pamphlet which has been 
issued by the Roads Improve- 
ments Association is very 


The Improve- 
ment of 
Highways. 


timely, and the Society may certainly be 
congratulated upon having obtained from 
the President of the Local Government 
Board the appointment of a Departmental 
Committee to inquire into the administra- 
tion of the English highways, At the same 
time it is doubtful if, on the most important 
points which have lately been discussed, 
especially the construction of new main 
roads from London and the large provincial 


towns, any changes can be effected. The 
tendency of modern legislation is to hand 
over as much as possible to local bodies the 
administration of country districts, and we 
do not for a moment believe that the State 
will ever take any portion of the English 
highways into its hands. What is needed is 
that, for the purpose of a limited number of 
the principal main roads, there should be 
two or three combined County Boards, and 
that in each county all the other highways 
should be in the hands of the County 
Councils. If the County Councils are also 
impressed with the idea that roads must be 
improved as well as kept in order, about as 
much will be effected as is at present 
possible. 


paler In our issue of December 6 
Insurance we drew the attention of those 
Policies 


who are insured against the 
liabilities imposed on them by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act to a decision which 
proved the necessity of carefully reading 
the conditions contained in such policies, 
and of rigidly observing them ; but we desire 
now to direct our readers’ attention to 
another reason for never accepting such 
policies unread. We find that many of the 
leading insurance companies are inserting a 


clause not only referring all disputes under 


their policies to arbitration, which is a per- 
fectly reasonable and legal clause, but 


going further and making an award in 


favour of the insured a condition precedent 
to his right to bring any action. This ex- 
tension of the arbitration clause appears to 
us not only objectionable, since it purports 
to tie the hands of the assured whilst 
leaving the insurer free to bring an action 
on the policy if the arbitrator's decision is 
unpalatable to him, but it is clearly illegal 
or void as ousting the jurisdiction of the 
Courts, Extremely complicated questions 
of all sorts arise under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, and we strongly advise 
those about to insure to insist on the 
deletion of any such conditions from the 
policies presented to them.. If the clause is 
good, it seems to us inequitable ; whereas, 
if, as we believe it to be, it is bad, the in- 
sured may be involved in litigation before he 
can secure the benefits under his policy 
which he is entitled to. 
C 
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The Metric 
System. 


system. 


pulsory use of decimals. 


In 
to suppose 


with the British measures. 
opinion it was a mistake 


that the adoption of the metric measures 


would secure uniſormity, and he instanced 


the continued use in France of local weights 
He objected to anything 
that tended to do away with mental arith- 
metic, and instanced how much more readily 
English tradesmen made their calculations in 
feet and inches, pounds and ounces, and shil- 
lings and pence than the Continental trades- 
men did in centimétres, grammes, and cen- 


and measures. 


times. We did not quite follow his reasoning, 
however, when he complained that the metric 


system does away with “short cuts” in 


engineering calculations ; we think that the 
reverse is nearer the truth. The great 
advantage of the decimal system from our 
point of view is that it shows clearly the 
degree of the accuracy of measurements in 
engineering. For example, a foot-rule may be 
0°33 or 0°3333 of the standard yard. Ordi- 
nary fractions should be reserved for 
ideal abstractions like a half or a third. 
Sir Frederick Bramwell quoted largely from 
memoirs written by one of Napoleon's 
generals at St. Helena, stating very forcibly 
all the objections to Napoleon’s metric 
system. It was very interesting, as it 
showed that no novel objection to decimals 
has arisen during the last eighty years, but 
it proves that Montholon was not a practical 
man. 


As the result of recent experi- 
ments conducted in Paris, it 
appears that moderately hard 
steel is the most suitable material for the 
longitudinal reinforcement of concrete, while 
mild steel or ordinary wrought iron is the 
best when concrete is reinforced by network. 
As a general rule, it is advisable that the 
percentage of metal to concrete should 
average O'OI5 for longitudinal armatures, 
and 0'025 for network. Tests made upon 
these two varieties of reinforced concrete 
show that the use of iron or steel network 
affords better results than longitudinal bars 


Reinforced 
Concrete. 


or rods, ductility and resistance being 
considerably greater. It should be 
borne in mind that a proportion of 


cement amply sufficient to fill all voids is 
always necessary in the case of compression 
members having to bear heavy strains. 
Another point of some importance is that 
columns and struts mnst be moulded ina 
vertical position if elastic symmetry is to be 
attained. Horizontal moulding is inevitably 
attended by lack of symmetry, as the result 
of differences in the density of the succes- 
sive layers of concrete. If possible, all 
members of reinforced concrete should be 
moulded in a properly equipped workshop, 


the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers last week Mr. 
Alex. Siemens opened a dis- 
cussion on the metric system. He began 
by giving a historical survey of the subject, 
and showed that the majority of the special 
commissions which were appointed in all 
countries last century to consider the ques- 
tion reported in favour of the universal 
adoption of the metric system. Sir Frederick 
Bramwell spoke in favour of the British 
He said that he was not an 
opponent of decimals but only of the com- 
Engineers were 
pertectly free to use the metric measures if 
they wanted to, so why should they inter- 
fere with those who are quite contented 
his 


pleted work. 


Stoves, : 
readers against 


is by no means yet generally recognised. 


From the evidence given at the inquest, it 
appears that Mr. Quintin Hogg was in the 
habit of taking a hot bath every day at the 
Polytechnic, and that he was one morning 
found asphyxiated in the bath. The bath- 
room contained a gas jet, a geyser provided 
with a flue, and a gas-stove not provided 
with a flue. Death is believed to have been 
caused by the products of combustion 
into the room from the flue- 
less stove. Of course, letters from advo- 
cates of flueless stoves at once appeared 
in the daily Press to demonstrate that 


escaping 


only cheap flueless stoves are dangerous, 


and that the writers had used flueless stoves 
of certain brands for years with great advan- 
tage. It'is not necessary to doubt the good 
faith of these advocates, for it is quite pos- 


sible to use a flueless gas-stove, even in a 


bedroom, for a long period without any 


apparent injury to health. But it does not 
follow that because no evil influence can be 
directly traced to the stove, therefore no evil 
influence has been exerted. Probably Mr. 
Quintin Hogg had used the same bathroom 
under similar circumstances many times 
before without experiencing any unpleasant 
results. 
the air current passing through the room, 
an increase in the air temperature (causing a 
diminution in the weight of oxygen per cubic 
foot), the accumulation of dirt in the gas- 
burner (resulting in imperfect combustion), 
or a diminution in the vitality of the person 
exposed—any of these changes may cause 
an atmosphere which one day is apparently 
harmless, to be the next day unsuitable for 
the support of life. We ourselves use gas 
fires, gas cookers, and gas stoves, and shall 
continue to use them; but the absence of 
black smoke does not mislead us into the 
folly of abolishing the chimney. 


_ WE regret that in reviewing 
pec ta these last week we accidentally 
overlooked the fact that, be- 
sides the medal of merit to ‘ Como,” 
another had been awarded to the author of 
the set marked “Xd,” Mr. C. Wontner 
Smith. As we observed at the time, the 
drawings are a very fine set, and they quite 
deserved this distinction, though we are still 
of opinion that the author of New Era” 
had a claim to special recognition. 


~" 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HYGIENE AND 
DEMOGRAPHY.—The eleventh International Con- 
gress of Hygiene and Demography will be held 
in Brussels from September 2 to 8, 1903, under 
the patronage of the King of the Belgians. 
The Secretary-General of the congress is Professor 
Dr. F. Putzeys. All information and programmes 
can be obtained from Dr. Paul F. Moline, 42, Walton- 
street, Chelsea, S.W., the hon. secretary of the 
British Committee. 


From time to time we have in 
Flueless Gas these columns warned our 
the use of 
gas-stoves in which no provision is made 
for the eduction of the products of combus- 
tion into the open air. The public loss so 
recently sustained in the untimely death ot 
Mr. Quintin Hogg, the well-known philan- 
thropist, at the Regent-street Polytechnic, 
proves that the danger of flueless gas-stoves 


A slight reduction in the speed of 


affording shelter from sun and rain, and] THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
facilities for the careful examination of com- 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of this Associ- 
ation was held on Friday last week in the 
Meeting-room of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
W., Mr. H. T. Hare, President, in the chair. 

The minutes and nominations having been 
read, the following gentleinen were elected: 
i. e., Messrs. G. P. Bowie, H. W. Sefton, and 
E. J. Walters. Messrs. H. Reed, F.R.I.B.A., 
and R. F. MacDonald, F.R.I.B.A., were also 
elected, by acclamation. 

Mr. R.S. Balfour, Hon. Secretary, announced 
the following donations to the library: Stray 
Thoughts on Architecture,” by B. Braithwaite, 
presented by the author; * Obstruction to 
Light,” by H. B. Molesworth, presented by 
Messrs, E. & F. N. Spon ; and the Smithsonian 
Report for 1901, presented by the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to 
the donors, Mr. Balfour announced the com- 
mencement of the following classes :—“ Colour 
Decoration,” Mr. Cole A. Adams, lecturer, 
February 4; “ Mediæval and Renaissance,” 
lecturer, Mr. B. F. Fletcher, satan? 5. 

It was also announced that the half-time fee 
in the Studio would commence on February 3. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule, Hon. Secretary, 
announced that the first Spring Visit would 
take place on Saturday, February 7, to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, Kensington, by 
eS of the architect, Mr. Aston Webb, 
A.R.A. 


New Premises Fund. 


The Chairman announced the following 
donations to the new Premises Fund, i. c., Mr. 
Jarvis, rol. ros. ; Mr. H. Sirr, II. 1s.; and Mr. 
R. C. T. Gordon, 108. 6d. 


The Attitude of the Architect towards the 
Crafts. 


Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth then read the follow- 
ing paper on The Attitude of the Architect 
towards the Crafts” :— 


The question we so often omit to put to our- 
selves by reason of the familiarity of the term 
“ crafts ” is: What is the real meaning of the 
word, and how many of the applied arts are 
included in it? We may, I think, safely 
say sculpture, decorative painting, stained 
glass, mosaics, pottery, carving, plasterwork, 
enamels, textiles, wrought-iron work, furniture, 
and—though, perhaps, not strictly connected 
with architecture—printing and bookbinding. 

These are all generally accepted and em- 
bodied in the term. 

But in my opinion the word “craft” is an 
unfortunate one, inasmuch as it seems so 
difficult to dissociate its station and conse- 
quence from the word “art.” A happier 
term for any of these crafts would be 
perhaps “applied art,” for they all are un- 
doubtedly “art” when conforming to the 
true principles of decoration, and possessing 
the qualities of sound technique and beauty 
of design. It may seem unnecessary to 
emphasise the point, but all the crafts I have 
mentioned with the exception of the last two— 
printing and bookbinding—are distinctly 
“applied.” I mean they are in direct relation- 
ship to the building they adorn ; are, in fact, 
part and parcel of its conception and comple- 
tion. The fact is constantly forgotten that 


architecture is the mother of the applied arts, 


the parent from whom they spring, and not 
the stalking-horse on which the so-called 
“ decorator ” may hang his wares. 

But the variety and complexity of these 
applied arts has naturally led to the evolution 
of the so-called “ craftsman.” In other words, 
the producer of these various arts is at the 
same time a designer and worker. He is 
therefore differentiated from the architect who, 
in the multitude of his duties, cannot be a 
worker in the same sense that a craftsman can. 
He may, like many architects, take lessons in 
modelling, and therefore be the better able to 
direct and control the sculpture he employs on 
his building, but he does not and cannot take 
the place of the craftsman. 

One mind should dominate every building 
I mean, the educated eye should be able to 
discern that the same master mind has sub- 
ordinated every part, be it large or small, to 
make up the perfect and complete building. 
But the actual means of compassing this end is 
complicated by the fact that it is a physical 
impossibility for every architect—indeed, for 
almost any architect—to gain sufficient know- 
ledge of all the varied materials at his disposal 
to enable him to design in them with that 
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grasp which the craftsman must have, It 
seems, therefore, that while the architect must 
know the limitations of the various materials 
he employs, and must have a general know- 
ledge of the methods of the craftsman in that 
material, he must perforce leave the actual 
expression to the craftsman himself. 

The multiplicity and variety of materials 
now at the disposal of both designer and 
manufacturer, seem to invite their free use, 
and many excuses are found for their adapta- 
tion. A supposed opportunity is found for the 
use of this or that material. The cheapness of 
its production will permit of a space being 
decorated which otherwise would have re- 
mained bare. The character and style of such 
decoration is too often misapplied, and instead 
of securing arefined and pure adornment to 
that space it is rendered tawdry and incon- 
gruous. It would have been much richer in its 
bareness. 

Such results strike a harsh note ; they dis- 
turb the harmony ot refined work, and vex the 
soul of the conscientious student who by his 
training and gifts knows that if such work and 
money had been expended with proper direc- 
tion and knowledge, a far better result could 
have been obtained. They must surely also 
exert a harmful influence upon the good 
judgment and taste of the public, which, 
ignorant as it is, mistakes elaboration for 
beauty, and misapplied decoration for art. 

It should be the aim of all of us to eliminate 
this misapplication, to bring architect and 
craftsman into more complete harmony, so that 
each may realise that under the stress of 
modern conditions each must work conjointly 
with the other, never forgetting that the part 
must in all cases be subordinated to the whole. 
We must “ piece out these imperfections in our 
minds, or to use a less classic quotation, and 
put it into the words of, say, a foreman mason, 
we must endeavour to give each crudity “its 
back day.” 

Let us briefly review the province of the 
architect. The study and practice of architec- 
ture in this twentieth century may without any 
hesitation be said to be one of the most intricate 
and difficult of professions, added to which 
there is that indefinite, indefinable something, 
be it ever so simple, which distinguishes archi- 
tecture from mere building. 

There are so many different branches of 
study, so many ditterent and new materials to 
gain a knowledge of, so much to be learnt 
from both past and present, that the architect 
is really a student all his life. 

The architect’s part in the decoration of a 
building is a large one, for he must, in my 
opinion, be able to direct the subjects and 
their general proportions and styles. He 
must be able in designing his building to 
introduce the various arts for its adornment in 
places where their introduction will materially 
assist it, supposing such ornament is nct 
merely the enriching of constructional features, 
such as the way in which sculpture is often 
employed, but is only to emphasise the meaning 
and purpose of he building. 

The value of an imposing group of sculpture, 
the use of other carving, the colour schemes 
and the kind of materials for their production, 
the value and use of frescoes and the styles 
and subjects of them, the treatment of glass, 
must all be under his direction, and he should 
know how each is to be treated and made one 
with the architecture of his building. 

The architect will know that in introducing 
his group of sculpture the elevation of his 
building can be either very materially enriched 
or ruinsd. He will therefore direct the exact 
scale of figure, a certain line in its composition, 
and the breadth of trcatment necessary for its 
value. The sculpture becomes part and parcel 
of the architecture, and for that purpose must 
be architecturally treated; it must have no 
a pearance of being foreign to the general 
scheme, or of something just modelled and 
placed there irrespective of architecural pro- 
portions. 

Therefore the architect alone can know 
what is best required upon these lines for the 
adornment of his building. These conditions 
similarly apply to most of the decorative art, 
wiich must be considered architectural adorn- 
ments. In mosaics and painted panels, 
frescoes, and other features, utility, style, scale, 
line, and the proportions of general massing 
of colour and subject are the fundamental 
points to be studied, and the direction of them 
must come within the province of the architect. 


He should convey his ideas of them to the 


decorator by means of rough sketches. 


decorating, if that building is of considerable 
consequence because of its purity and refine- 
ment of style, and the architect who produced 
it was a famous man, it should be an archi- 
tect’s province to direct the character and style 
of the necessary decoration, because only an 
architect who has made that style his especial 
study, and whose experience in construction 
enaoles him to appreciate and follow the beauti- 
ful characteristics in that style, and who has 
paid particular attention and studied the indivi- 
duality of that famous man, can be competent 
to know the best decorations for it. 
there is danger in touching the building. 


decorator, and under that name I include the 
sculptor and painter and all other workers in 
the applied arts. 
covers a very wide field; a field which should 
have a boundary line marked by an architec. 
tural wall to prevent decorators straying from 
within its precincts into unknown spheres. 
The decorator usually commences his career 
by serving a term of years at a special craft 
in which he obtains a thorough technical 
grounding. As a sculptor he becomes an 
expert in modelling and carving, and is able 
to execute commissions for figures in various 
materials including bronze. 
this art allows him considerable scope and 
freedom, but in carrying out his commission 
too much freedom cannot be allowed for he 
would doubtless be running amok with the 
architect for whom the figures are being 
carried out. 
tions as to scale, breadth of treatment and 
other views of the architect, all of which are 
necessary to render his work strictly architec- 
tural and to be in harmony with the building. 
It is the decorator’s province to execute the 
commission on these lines. 
efficiency in his own particular material aid 
him in actually producing the work, and 
here the architect will not presume to direct. 
The decorator—if he be a painter — will 
receive similar directions from the archi- 
tect, and to him are allotted conditions com- 
prising subject, scale, and general scheme of 
colouring. 
these because he cannot possess another man's 
individuality, and cannot therefore be com- 
petent to know the character and style for the 
decoration such as were originally intended by 
the architect. 
hand to decorate a Renaissance building, good 
or bad as it might be, the decorator is very apt, 
for many reasons to go wrong. It may happen 
that his experiences as a painter of architec- 
tural decorations, have been mainly confined to 
the Gothic school, and no matter how skilful 
he might be as a draughtsman or colourist, the 
influence of the Gothic is bound to make itself 
manifestin his work, and even the rudiments of 
subject, scale, and general scheme of colouring 
in a Renaissance decoration will not be grasped 
by him, and a poor scheme will result unless he 
independently seeks the advice of a competent 
architect. 
prefers to ignore character and style, and go 
for something which is quite the outcome of 
his own invention and fanciful ideas. 
provided the building he is to decorate be one 
which glories in the beauties of a pure order, 
and as such is a representative example, the 
result of his labour is deplorable, and the 
building spoilt. 
inexperienced in architecture, as is so often the 
case, will do many foolish things, and un- 
wittingly quite disregard obvious conditions 
existing in the main, and various details in the 
construction of the building. 


ideas of colour and material cannot lend them- 
selves to be in perfect harmony with this 
beautiful building. Some of the most delicate 
features 
mouldings, valuable flat surfaces—which were 
probably never intended to receive much if any 
colour—will all come in for their share of his 


some incongruous and foreign material. A 


Given that an existing building requires | whom is required the actual production of his 


art for its adornment. Let me then firstly 
deal with sculpture, for I consider that art, 
when applied to architecture, the most difficult 
to treat. 

For example, a commission for a group of 
figures upon a pediment is placed with the 
sculptor by the architect for execution. The 
architect will, in conferring with the sculptor, 
show him the elevation of the building it is 
proposed to adorn, direct the dimensions and 
scale of the group, and give the subject for it; 
and together they will discuss points on treat- 
ment in technique and manner of style, and 
cost. Having clearly understood the views 
of the architect, and having grasped the 
necessary architectural requirements, the 
sculptor proceeds to make rough sketches, to 
about I-in. scale, for the composition of his 
group, which he is often pleased to do in 
various materials. He may elect at first to 
sketch in different media upon paper the 
general lines of his group or he may—as in 
my opinion he should—commence right away 
with a small scale sketch in clay or wax. In 
this group the most important point which 
will tax the sculptor’s skill is that of com- 
position, and in that particular alone he will 
find it necessary to make and experiment 
with many rough sketches for his group of 
figures. These rough sketches are made to 
arrive at correct positions and pose of the 
figures, and they are put in in a very broad 
manner. In them detail is not considered. 
The sculptor is mindful of the fact that the 
group is to adorn a pediment, an architectural 
feature in the elevation which will require 
his every consideration. It might be a 
great distance from the ground, and have 
much or little projection, conditions which 
will greatly influence and govern the treat- 
ment of the group which is to surmount 
it. Difficulties of conceiving proportions as 
affected by foreshortening have to be 
overcome, and they can be studied in the 
initial stages of rough sketches together with 
the composition. A templet is prepared to 
I- in. scale to show the general lines of the 
architectural elevation, the pediment under 
consideration and a slight indication of the 
character of detail surrounding. 

The object of preparing this templet is, 
firstly, to be of material assistance to the 
sculptor in modelling his sketches ; secondly, 
to keep the elevation of the building vividly 
before his mind, so that he can well realise the 
conditions and be directed by them. 

The rough studies as they progress will be 
repeatedly placed upon the pediment, and the 
points of composition, proportion, and fore- 
shortening of the figures in them thoroughly 
considered until they are decided upon. During 
this stage of his work the sculptor is resorting 
to the use of the living model, for in modelling 
the human form, no matter how naturalistic or 
conventional it is to be, the use of nature 
cannot be dispensed with. The actual pre- 
sence and the movement of a limb of the living 
model will suggest ideas in composition which 
the most practised mind cannot always con- 
ceive ; so that in the rough sketches for the 
composition of the figures in his group, and at 
every other stage during the process of model- 
ling, the sculptor should always have nature 
before him. 

From the rough composilion study the sketch 
is advanced, and subject, character of costume, 
and other attributes are thought out and 
designed. The sketch having been carefully 
worked up and having reached a more finished 
stage, and being satisfactory to the sculptor, 
should be placed upon the templet for the 
architect’s inspection. Indeed, the architect 
should frequently visit the studio and carefully 
watch the progress of the work, show interest 
in the sculptor’s efforts, and free expression 
of opinion should be indulged in. The 
architect must be satisfied with the design at 
this stage because the group is about to be 
modelled to the actual size required, and any 
necessary and important alterations had better 
be made in the small sketch. In modelling the 
large group the sculptor naturally selects the 
medium of clay because of its pliability and 
softness. The setting up of a large group for 
modelling requires considerable skill, for each 
figure requires to be supported by irons, stout 
wire, and other hard materials which are built 
up on the stand and which more or less repre- 
sent the skeleton of the human body. The 
vertebral column is set up in stout iron, sup- 
ported bya stronger piece which is fixed to 
the stand, and to it is attached the cross pieces 


Even then 


Let us now glance over the province of the 


Like architecture, decoration 


His province in 


He will receive general instruc- 


Experience and 


It is not his province to choose 


In a case where, given a free 


The painter may be a man who 


Then, 


The decorator here who is 


His own invention of style and fanciful 


in its architecture, characteristic 


paint brush, or be chiselled away to receive 


free hand in a case of this kind should not 
come within the province of the decorator, 
even though his knowledge of, and respect for, 
architecture be recognised as experienced. An 
architect should supervise, but only the united 
and harmonious endeavours of both will pro- 
duce true results. 

Let us now review examples where the 
architect collaboraies with the decorator. The 
one who has conceived the main and grand 
construction confers with the other, from 
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and angular piece made to represent the bones 
of the legs, arms, and phalanges of the hands 
and feet. The utmost care and skill is wanted 
to build these up so that the pose of each 
skeleton shall be in its proper place, for it 
cannot be altered afterwards. The sculptor is 
able to build this up from the measurement 
and positions of the figures in his careful 


agreed that the model, when finished and cast 
into plaster, will be suitable to be carried out 
in its final material. But before the final stage 
is entered upon, the cast should be temporarily 
placed in its position on the building, and it 
should be tinted to resemble as near as possible 
the material it is to be worked in, so that the 
architect and sculptor can see the effect. This 


is a very necessary precaution, and one which 
should in all cases of the kind be exercised. 
If the group is to be in bronze, the sculptor has 
comparatively little more to do with it, having 
only to touch up the wax impression prepared 
for him previous to casting in the metal by the 
bronzefounder. But if the work is to be carved 
in stone or marble, there will be a great deal 
that requires his supervision and the personal 
application of his skill. Commencing the 
cutting of the block of stone or marble, the 
first process is that of pointing, and this is 
usually done by an assistant, who as a rule 
does little else. Pointing is a process which 
enables the pointer to cut away the material 
until very nearly within the surfaces required, 
and it is done by the aid of an instrument 
which is so constructed with a gauge that 
any point on the model can be accurately found 
in the material. Points all over the model are 
taken and closely put in in the material, so 
that accuracy of measurement is obtained and 
a guide found for the carver who now follows. 
For convenience and care this is done in the 
studio, where the group is generally finished. 
Technique in carving will require considerable 
direction. In marble or stone the use of the 


sketch. Thus far, not only have technical 
points been studied, but the general lines of 
utility and character, in so far as their applica- 
tion to the building is concerned, have guided 
the artist in his ingenious creation. As yet, 
however, he has only a fair start and a good 
and sound basis to work upon; the finished 
piece from his hands has yet to come. The 
applicability of his studies and careful sketch, 
although appearing to the architect and him- 
self as satisfactory, does not obviate the ne- 
cessity of its more careful study in the full size 
model ; and no matter how appropriate his 
work thus far seems, the sculptor in entering 
upon his next task is, for many reasons, apt to 
go astray. The style of treatment best suited 
to its architectural character, the manner of 
technique most practical and artistic for the 
material, expression, detail, grace of line and 
finish, have all to be managed and executed by 
him upon the large model, and the advice and 
suggestions of the architect on some of these 
points will be very necessary. Regarding the 
style of treatment necessary the architect pre- 
viously conveyed in a measure his wishes and 
ideas, but now, with the final modelling in 
course ot execution, he is better able to define 
them. He will now find it much easier to 


express his views upon the kind of conven- 
tionality he might require, and how he would 
like the sculpture kept in the key of bold 
shadows or otherwise, for the large group is 
approaching its more definite form, and these 


points are easier of discernment. 


Concerning the manner of technique most 
suitable for the material, much might be said, 
but briefly to illustrate its importance let it be 
known that the treatment of modelling for one 
For instance, 
a delicate cetail of very slender proportions 
which is practicable in the material of bronze 
would not be sound in marble, and still less so 
It would be misplaced labour in 
either of the two latter materials, because not 
only might it be extremely difficult to carve, 
but it would be susceptible to damage or soon 
Again, the 
texture of surface modelling in the one material 
The 
dulness and density of stone allows it to hold 
shadow which cannot be felt in the more trans- 
parent quality of marble. The contrast between 
both of these materials and bronze is, of course, 
The colour and strength of 
the latter are such that a freedom and boldness 
can be practised in the modelling which 
would be (quite impracticable in either of the 
Moreover, expression and 
effect can be facilitated in this by the use of 
It 
will be seen that the sculptor has to study 
these materials and model for them, by exe- 
cuting in his modelling technique and texture 
It 
will also be seen that the architect will require 
to possess a general grasp of these points so 
that he should be competent to select suitable 
material for the enrichment of his architecture. 
I repeat, the sculptor is very apt to go astray 
Let me 
In the creation of expression, 
grace of line, detail and finish, the temptation 
to lose sight of architectural conditions is very 
With the living model before him, 
draped in the costume which has been difficult 
to arrange, attended with splendid detail, 
and 
the 


material will not suit another. 


in stone. 


destroyed by climatic agencies. 


must be quite ditferent in the other. 


very considerable, 


former materials. 


acids, which produce additional colour. 


which he will require to be carved or cast. 


when executing his full-size model. 
suggest where. 


strong. 


attributes of symbols and trophies 
other matter inherent to the subject, 
sculptor will see so much that is heautiful and 
artistic that his impulse is to copy it all. 
so fascinated by all the expression, detail, and 
grace of line which appear before him 
that the applicability of his group to the pedi- 
ment it has to adorn is very apt to be forgotten. 
He is greatly inclined to introduce too much 
rather than tax his ingenuity to find out how 
much can be left out, and in modelling a large 
subject which isto be applied to architecture, 
these errors are too easily fallen into. The 
ditliculty lies in the distinction that architectu- 
ral work is vastly different from modelling for 
the pedestal in the gallery. 

It is the architect’s province to see that these 
errors are not fallen into, and criticise ac- 
cordingly, and he and the sculptor must be 


He is 


file or rasp should be avoided, because they 
are apt to render the work hard. The finest 
and most artistic effects are obtained by a 
dexterous use and clean cut of the chisel and 
clawtool ; the latter, for large and bold work, 
should be very freely used. The architect 
should have a general knowledge of the 
methods of carving, and have his own ideas 
concerning them. 

I have dealt somewhat freely and at length 
with sculpture because I feel it necessary to 
emphasise how intimate must be the relation 
between the sculptor or decorator and the 
architect ; and it will be seen also how impor- 
tant it is that the architect should have a very 
definite conception of the methods and diff- 
culties in sculpture, and how impossible it 
really is for him to design with freedom in a 
material of which he can but gain general 
knowledge. 

The principles in the application of the art I 
have attempted to describe are involved in 
most of the other decorative arts, but, in my 
opinion, in a less important manner, for the 
application of figures in form requires far 
more skill and study than is necessary in 
applying figures in colour. The latter has only 
one aspect in its composition, whilst the 
former must be correct from every conceivable 
point of view. 

Proportion, scale and disposition of wall 
paintings, mosaics, opus sectile, stained glass, 
carving of ornament, plaster work, pottery, 
&c., must be directed by the architect who 
should have a general knowledge of the tech- 
nique of each separate treatment. He should 
be the better judge in placing these decora- 
tions, for he, having designed the building, 
will know the value of enrichment in his archi- 
tecture, whether it be in form or colour. 

There are probably no two arts more com- 
monly used in architecture than those of the 
more Ornamental carving or stained glass in 
their elaborate or modified ways. 

With reference to the former, there are so 
many good examples to be seen, so much that 
is ancient and modern which the student- 
architect can revel in, that the study of it be- 
comes a standard one, and is one of the first 
which he takes to in his early career. I do 
not know why he should be set to model or 
draw from the cast, for any other purpose than 
to obtain facility for freehand drawing, a 
knowledge of what carving is, how it should 
be applied, and to become versed in the 
various styles and orders ; but I do suggest 
that there is an influence attending the study 
of this art which is acquired thereby, and 
usually unnoticed by him. It lies in the 
assumption that, provided the student attains 
excellence in this art he develops a readiness 
for grasping more easily and freely the general 
principles of the applied arts. His quickness 
of perception is, in my opinion, trained more 
by this influence than any other course of 
study. The same agent is at work with the 
professional carver. A carver who is at first 
trained as a wood carver very often develops 


an especial aptitude for doing other things. He 
possesses an expert and dexterous touch 
derived from the nature of the material and 
the use of the great variety of tools necessary. 
A carver whose early training is on stone or 
marble does not acquire this facility. There 
are many rnen, competent workers in several 
of the decorative arts, who were in their early 
days trained as wood.-carvers. 

There is probably no applied art, which, in 
its manufacture, has more processes and 
technical stages to go through than that of 
stained glass, and a word as to its application 
may not be out of place. Stained glass is 
the most vivid kind of coloured decoration. In 
the ever-changing light of day the luminous 
quality of stained glass powerfully affects the 
lighting of the interior and its coloured decora- 
tion. This should be borne in mind by the 
architect, who does or should direct that 
coloured glass upon the south side of his build- 
ing is not treated in too warm a scheme 
of colour and soon. In a window the massing 
of colour and of figure subjects make very 
important architectural features in the building ; 
the distribution of coloured masses conveys 
proportion, and the dimensions of figures, scale, 
and a window might not only in itself be 
ruined, but the whole interior seriously affected 
by the want of care and study of these points. 
It is in my opinion most essential that the 
designer of a window should visit the building, 
carefully study the architecture and archi- 
tectural conditions attaching, and make rough 
sketches on the spot. The architect should 
insist upon these precautions being taken, for a 
happy coloured scheme cannot be conceived 
without them. The habit of adapting a figure 
to a space just because it fits should not be 
encouraged, because it is invariably found to 
be a faulty one. The adaptation of a figure 
designed for one window cannot comply with 
the conditions of a similar window in a different 
building. 

Throughout the various stages of stained 
glass manufacture the worker himself is often 
perplexed about his results. He is continually 
experiencing the feeling of uncertainty for the 
effects he is striving for. So many points in 
the material and process are apt to play him 
false. It is also sometimes bewildering to him 
to know and to gauge the key of coloured glass 
to use, the strength of painting, and its breadth 
of treatment most suitable for the building. 
Experiments and trials are inevitable. A 
stained-glass window, or a portion of it, should 
always be temporarily placed in its final posi- 
tion so that its effect and value can be truly 
realised. To give a thorough description of the 
art of stained glass would mean an extremely 
long paper, hence my brief reference to it, for 
it was only my intention to touch lightly upon 
the descriptive side of one or two arts, my 
motive being to point out the difficulties of 
technique and design in the applied arts, and 
to endeavour to show how hard the architect’s 
position must be concerning them. Reference 
to all the arts mentioned is quite unnecessary 
because the principles 1 have tried to mark 
out which apply to one apply to another. 

The position of the architect towards the 
craft is a difficult one. He in turn is apt to 
stray in the utilisation of this or that craft, for 
the want of technical information. Therefore, 
I think his study of decorative arts should not 
be neglected, for it is very necessary ; also that 
his studies ought to be confined more to the 
technical side of them, rather than contriving 
to excel in the artistic productions of draughts- 
manship, and I venture to express the hope 
that such technical studies will be set the 
students in the Architectural Association’s new 
school. On the other hand, I suggest that the 
decorator, in his early studentship and in later 
life, does not give that thought and study he 
should to architecture, which is so important 
for his work. 

The attitude of the architect should be one 
of collaboration with the decorator. 

He cannot possess the sound grasp of techni- 
calities of all the decorative arts which he 
should have, as I have attempted to show, 
for the complexity of work of all kinds 
in his profession renders it impossible. He 
must have confidence in his decorative artist. 
I would plead for the more intimate relation- 
ship between them, that one shall become used 
to the methods and feelings of the other. In 
the production of a noble conception in the art 
of architecture, harmony and goodwill must 
pervade the minds of the producers. Each 
must be familiar With the taste and ideas of 
The ar 
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the other. itect who conceives the 
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noble idea, must extend personal feelings of 
consideration to the workers who are to build 
it up, so that they feel their efforts encouraged 
and their labours appreciated. Their mutual 
and friendly efforts will produce happy results, 
and the structure in stability will be established 
and in the refinement of beauty adorned. 


Mr. Halsey Ricardo, in moving a vote of 
thanks to the reader of the paper, said he did 
so willingly, although he was to some extent 
out of sympathy with the paper. To begia 


collaboration. 
he might say this: Imagine a person—a 
lady whom they would call Architecture, 
residing with various handmaidens (the Applied 
Arts), and especially 
with, he had a feeling of personal shame when | Sculpture. 
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selves on forms that had spring in them 
—on the bud 
or the fruit. 
been invited to prolong a tradition of what 
was made and done in 
all the crafts and arts were an active going 
concern, at a time, now by the same showing, 


rather than on the blossom 
It seemed to him that they had 


the times when 


when there was not the same spirit of 
Putting the matter figuratively, 


two: Painting and 
We must not call this lady the 
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lacked a popular demand: it was done by archi- 
tects who had to persuade clients to do some- 
thing they did not want, and arrange with 
builders to do it for a sum which it could not 
properly be done for. 
deal, too, with builders who were not builders, 
but financial organisers, and whose chief con- 
cern was as to when the work was to be 
finished, and how the certificates were to be 
managed. 
individualistic mysteries that issued from the 
architect’s office were got done in time, and 
the workmen, unable to see the drift of these 
details, did 


An architect had to 


Builders had to see that the 


their work doggedly as so 


he heard the description of the Admirable] mother of the Applied Arts, but the adopted 
Crichton that Mr. Forsyth gave—all the quali-] mother, for there was a difference. The hand- 
ties of what an architect should be being] maidens spent their time in doing all they 
tabulated and poured out in a fine stream, | could to make Architecture beautiful, em- 
remembering that he had, on occasion, | broidering dresses tor her, &c., until she was a 
allowed himself to be called an architect. The figure of enriched and cultivated beauty. By 
ideal put forward seemed to be a somewhat] and by the handmaidens grew up and became 
superhuman one, and it reminded him of the] of age; “they came out,“ and were well 
definition of a poet given by his tutor to the received because they were beautiful and 
Prince Rasselas. The Abyssinian mentioned | had great personal attractions. One of them, 
one quality after another in unending suc-| Painting, was given a glass, was surrounded 
cession until at last the Prince broke in with, with a gold band, and she was taken off to 
“Enough : thou hast proved that no mortal; the harem of a connoisseur. Another, Sculp- 
can be a poet.” He (the speaker) thought that ture, became a private secretary, because of 
according to the standard of an architect set: the great beauty of her handwriting and the 
up by Mr. Forsyth. no mortal could be called stories she told. Architecture, being more or 
an architect. Still there were such things less left alone, began to import her clothes 
as architects, just as there were poets, and from abroad: they were not made specially 
it was, perhaps, well to have the ideal; for her, but she adapted them to her figure, 
architect put before them. The lecture | and for the ordinary purposes of every day 
represented a very exalted state of affairs. use reach-me- downs. And so it went on, 
There was the architecture which was and we were rather in the position of seeing 
organised; then there were the applied arts, this lady grown old, grey, and divorced from 
which Mr. Forsyth gave away—they did not} her husband—who was Popular Enthusiasm— 
know what to do or what they had to do—then | and left very much alone, or sought after by 
there was the idea that the result was an! people who had a bent for the study of family 
universal want—that this refined, sublimated | histories and phases of bygone beauty. Popular 
architecture was what the people wanted. Enthusiasm, the husband of Architecture, was 
When we talked about architecture, we) away, coquetting with Literature, Philosophy, 
had a happy way of thinking that we,and Music, and, at the present moment, so it 
meant by that word one recognised accepted | was said, was wedded to Science. That repre- 
thing, but we often did not mean that at all.| sented the situation at the present moment. 
There had been several kinds of architecture. Sculpture and painting had left architecture 
There was Egyptian architecture, the product | altogether, and were advanced to separate 
of priestcraft and quietism ; there was Assyrian | arts demanding special qualities for apprecia- 
architecture, which was a warlike architec- | tion, though now and then there was sculptor 
ture; then there was Grecian architecture, or painter who touched popular fancy in a 
which was pure sculpture—an architecture that | fine sense. In sculpture Alfred Stevens with 
was generally in the mind of your sculptor, his British Museum Lion, Barye with his 
at the present day: there was always a animals, and M. Bartholomé, in his “ Monu- 
Parthenon at the back of his mind, and that ment aux Morts,” and, in painting, Ford Madox 
ideal he reproduced when he could, with; Brown (“The Last of England”), Holman 
results, as, for instance, in the case of the Hunt, Watts :--These touched the people at 
British Museum; then there was the archi - large, but for the most part fine art was 
tecture of the Roman Empire, which took an exotic cult; it did not really belong to 
an engineering form, which was a basis them. And so this scholarly architecture 
or block on which was put an embroidery; which was being practised now was again 
of Greek art, which obscured its in- a cult; it was not popular. If they thought of 
trinsic quality, to us, to a large extent—we| the genesis of some of the things now being 
thought of it decorated with Greek embroidery. done, the process of doing them would be 
Then we came to the Mediæval architecture found to be something like this. Take the 
—a romantic architecture—which we, in the case of a town hall. A committee was 
twentieth century, mostly had in our minds] appointed, and they did not dare to appoint 
when we talked about architecture. Mr. an architect, proposing instead, a com- 
Forsyth had stated, as many others had done, petition; and they did so because they 
that architecture was the mother of the arts ;| were in this position; not one of the 
but, really, before ever architecture was|members, as a rule, had a farthing’s 
there were sculpture, painting, song, dance, | worth estimate of any other committee man’s 
poetry, weaving, &c., and architecture, com-| opinion, and should there be a man entitled to 
paratively speaking, came late. If architec- an opinion oa architecture he would not have 
ture were the mother of the arts, she had been| the courage to back it up. An assessor was 
adopted so, though no doubt she was inti-| in consequence appointed, and he said a particu- 
mately associated with the applied arts, which | lar plan was the best. The Committee accepted 
were the bloom and completion of architec- | the design selected by the assessor, but they did 
ture, and the most striking expression of which| not see why it was the best, nor did they 
was to be seen in Mediæval work. After] suppose they would be able to. The architect 
the medieval work, there was what we call] proposed a building which was a shibboleth to 
the Renaissance, which was the architecture of | them, or a kind of mystery. The architect 
classical scholarship ; then there was that] imported into it a quantity of sculpture, which 
religious and romantic awakening, the archi-| the reluctant Committee were got to think the 
tecture of revived medizevalism, and that again | building must have. The sculptor produced 
has reverted to the architecture of scholarship ;! his models, and he worked them up to a point 
and now we were exercising the architecture which showed the sculptor intended to carve 
of organised scholarship and we ought to ask stone models of his clay models, and this work 
ourselves, especially in talking about the had as much connexion, when done, with the 
applied arts, whether we were not prolonging a building as the usual ornaments on the mantel- 
thing which had reached its climax. Architect shelf. When the work was done—not in situ, 


much taskwork. There was organised scholarly 
work, which represented a fine intellectual 
effort, but it had a narrowing effect. And the 
net result of this individualistic art, this domi- 
nant and omnipresent architect was that we 
were trying to prolong the traditions which had 
been broken into by the processes of the pre- 
sent day; and the various traditions which 
were not based on the materials but on the 
usages and practices of past times, gave a 
result rather like what Tiresias said to Ulysses, 
when he met him in the under-world: 
“We live in a grey twilight; there is no sun 
and there is no night” ; and if we walked from 
Marble Arch to the Bank, we must feel inclined 
to repeat that. There was no real life, but 
only a semblance of life. There was some- 
thing we could call scholarly architecture, but 
that had reached to the end of its road, and 
he did not think that any amount of guidance 
from the ideal architect would infuse it with 
the sprouts of a fresh life. 

Mr. R. H. Weymouth, who seconded the 
vote of thanks, said he was glad Mr. Forsyth 
had approached the matter from the crafts- 
man's point of view. There was a vein of 
humour running through the paper, for the 
words occurred again and again that an archi- 
tect sould do this and that not that he did do 
it. One thing had not been touched upon, and 
that was the training of the craftsman. He 
thought that a certain number of craftsmen 
should first of all be trained as architects in 
architects’ offices, for a man thus trained who 
later took up, say, plaster work, or decorative 
work on buildings, got an architectural basis 
for dealing with architectural work afterwards 
which could not be got otherwise. If this could 
be done, the quality of the craftsmen would be 
improved greatly. But the craftsman and the 
architect should be well-educated in ordinary 
school learning before turning to either crafts- 
manship or architecture, for a general basis of 
a good, sound, public school or Varsity training 
was a great help to either. As arule, the better 
educated a man was as a boy, the better quali- 
fied he was either as an architect or craftsman. 
As to the dealing with an elaborate colour 
scheme or such sculpture as was referred to 
by Mr. Forsyth, that, he thought, was an ex- 
ceedingly high branch of architecture, and in 
one’s earlier daye one rarely got near it, and, 
therefore, the number of men really qualified 
to get out a colour scheme, &c., for their own 
buildings was very limited. The selection of 
the craftsmen to decorate a building should be 
made with great care, and those selected should, 
as far as possible, have a free hand. He was 
in the Law Courts recently, and he saw a speci- 
men of Street’s scholarly decoration, now sadly 
neglected. Mr. Forsyth had a good deal to 
say about the sculptor and the architect, and 
had said that when a large group of sculpture 
was nearly finished that was the time for the 
architect to come in and give his direction, as 
then the sculptor was a little apt to go astray ; 
but he (the speaker) thought that, on the other 
hand, the more advanced the work was the 
less the architect should have to do with it and 
the more the sculptor. When the sculptor put 
his work upon a pediment, say, surely he could 
judge as well as, or better than, the architect 
upon the faults he had made in detail. He 
did not quite agree with Mr. Ricardo as to 
Public Enthusiasm being wedded to Archi- 
tecture. The allegory was a pretty one, but 
it would be difficult to prove, and he some- 


tures of various kinds travelled along theic 
appointed roads—there was the bud, the 
blossom, and the fruit—and then there came— 
he would not call it decay—but the pause of 
ultra-maturity—another wave came, and sub- 
merged it and put something else in its place. 
Each new wave was at its beginning in the 
nature of a try back, but the altered condi- 
tions under which each new wave flowed 
led to different developments. 


but in a studio and under artificial conditions of 
light—it was stuck up and people professed 
themselves glad that they had got it, though 
they did not know why, and really had no 
feelings atall. It was the same with painters. 
The art of decorating buildings had lapsed. 
Artists made sketches on canvas in the studio, 
and at the last moment they were stuck up in 
their place. Such things were not done in the 


But although time of one’s ideal—in the days of cathedral 
we are the heirs of the whole past of thej building, when sculpture work, for instance, 
work, in harking back we should base our-'had a personal charm about it. Work now 


what doubted its historical basis. But there 
was an important point in Mr. Ricardo’s 
remarks, . e., as to personal charm in buildings. 
He did not think Mr. Ricardo was right in his 
exceedingly gloomy view of how things 
architectural were managed nowadays. He 
felt that if an architect liked to put his personal 
interest in his work, and went and saw more 
of the work as it progressed, and did less by 
means of writing instructions from the office, 
he could, as it were, get past the contractor 
and into touch with the craftsmen or the work- 
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men who really did the work. One of the 
ablest men he knew made this a practice, and 
so always got into immediate touch with the 
men who did the work. In that way an archi- 
tect could get things done his own way, an 
have them done properly, with a real feeling 
for architecture. 

Mr. Gregory Collins said that, after what 
they had heard, he thought there was a huge 
mass of debris about, and the task was to get 
the Phcenix to rise from it. 

Mr. W. A. Pite said they had had two most 


interesting views of the subject presented to 
Mr. Forsyth had taken them to the 
heights of what they ought to do, but it was 
not the fortune of most architects to have the 
opportunity of erecting pedimented buildings 
Years 
ago men of the Gothic school, as G. E. Street 
and Wm. Burges, thought it necessary or wise 


them. 


surmounted by groups of sculpture. 


for the architect to design the decorative 


parts of his buildings ; it was even reputed that 
J We were 
indebted for the other view to Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo for his interesting and suggestive 


Burges designed his own nailheads. 


remarks. 


Mr. C. Tucker, a craftsman, said that 10 5 

e 
position of architect in relation to the craſtsman 
had been drawn with a free and a very just 
hand. The craftsman, in the work which he 
produced, should not only have consideration 
for the work of the architect, but should 
subordinate his ideas to the main principles 
which the architect wished to embody in his 
This was, unfortunately, by no 
means always done, and that was why so 
many disasters occurred in decoration. A 
craftsman in one department was called in 
Some general 
what the architect wanted was of 
great help toa craftsman, not only in suggest- 
subject, 
understand 
what the architect's own ideas were with 
regard to his own building. He could not 
agree that Mr. Forsyth was telling the architect 
what todo: Mr. Forsyth merely said that the 
craftsman, in treating only a part of the 
building, should regard the whole and not 
sacrifice the whole to the part which came 
He could not help 
thinking that even in some of the best periods 
of architecture such mistakes had been made. 
He supposed that all agreed that the frieze of 
the Parthenon was one of the wonders of the 
world, but when it came to a consideration of 
the pediment he could not help thinking that 
the sculptor “kicked over the traces, and put 
If the architect had 
kept a firmer hand upon the reins even the 
Parthenon might have been improved in the 
treatment of the sculpture of the pediment, 
for the sculpture was so extremely fine that 
he felt, as he saw it in the British Museum 
in all its mutilation, that we see more of it than 
the Greek people ever saw when it was in its 
If such a thing could 
in the hey-day of architecture, it 
was very likely to occur in these days, 
which had been referred to by Mr. Ricardo in 


Forsyth had been amazingly candid. 


building. 


to exercise his craft in another. 
idea of 


ing to him the treatment of the 
but also in helping him to 


within his province. 


his sculpture: on a shelf, 


Original position. 
happen 
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last few years a very great revival in the crafts, 
so much so that at the present time there wasa 
tendency for the crafts to be given rather more 
importance than they ought to have. 
d | buildings one saw—both actual buildings and 


Many 


illustrations—in which there was no architec- 


ture, and all craftsmanship: the building was 


simply a sort of shell to hold the works of so 
many craftsmen, and frequently these crafts- 
men worked without any co-ordination amongst 
themselves. Each man followed his own sweet 
will, and, although each piece of work might 
be extremely beautiful in itself, each work 


suffered from the fact that it did not bear 


the relation to the others which it ought to do. 


Therefore, he thought that Mr. Forsyth's view 
was a valuable one, i. e., that all the work of 
the craftsman in any particular building should 
be, within certain limits, directed by one mind 
One saw the necessity for 
It was a 
very well-known fact that there was hardly a 
sculptor who could design a pedestal for his 
statue, and that was simply because, like other 
craftsmen, sculptors thought simply of their 
own piece of work. They thought of nothing 
but the figure, and they despised or ignored 
the allied arts and crafts, and had very little 
appreciation of scale; and in that matter of 
Mr. 
Ricardo had given them a most entertaining 
little discourse, but he (the Chairman) had 
Ricardo 
meant, and he was hoping that he would sum 
up what he was leading to, but Mr. Ricardo 
did not do that, and he (the speaker) was left 
rather in a fog as to what the upshot of it all 
There could be no doubt that Mr. 
Archi- 
tecture at the present day was, according to 
him, on the wrong lines altogether, and build- 
ing, too, which, of course, was a great pity. 
Ricardo meant was 
that we are wrong in atlempting, 55 the 

oa 
certain extent he agreed with that. It 
was wrong for a man to copy a certain feature 
and introduce it into his building simply 
It was 
to do that unless attention were given 
to the adaptability and appropriateness of the 
Ricardo had 
given a very pretty picture of the way 
certain features of mediceval buildings grew; 
that was all very nice, but there was no 
evidence to show that such work was not 
guided by some master mind, some general 
director, and that the work was not evolved 
Then 
there was that fine illustration of architecture 
It was no doubt true to 
a certain extent that painting and sculpture had 
deserted architecture and had gone on inde- 
pendent lines of their own, but he rather 
gathered from Mr. Ricardo that this was a very 
If that was so, he 
thought it was a much worse thing for paint- 
The most effective, the 
finest and best, sculpture was that which was 
associated with architecture, and the same 
If the sculptors of the 


to some extent. 
this in the work of many sculptors. 


scale most pedestals to statues failed. 


tried hard to make out what Mr. 


was. 
Ricardo was a dreadful pessimist. 


No doubt what Mr. 


extent we do, to follow tradition. 


because somebody else had done it. 
wrong 


feature to its position. Mr. 


from some general scheme or idea. 


and the handmaidens. 


bad thing for architecture. 


ing and sculpture. 


applied to painting. 


such pessimistic language. Out of chaos it 
was to be hoped that order would come, and 
he thought a ray of light was already shining. 
He thought that as to bringing the architect 
and the craftsman into closer relationship, 
instead of it being a retrograde step, it was 
what would be called in scientific language the 
reversion to type—the basis or beginning cf a 
new life both for architecture and craſtsman- 
ship. They necessarily depended one upon 
the other, and certainly craftsmanship was 
dependent on many of the suggestions of the 
architect. Craftsmen must be well trained, of 
course, and be conversant with what had gone 
before; but so must the architect. He did not 
agree that the craftsman should be allowed a 


the greatness of their art. 


in many things. 


understand all the technicalities, &c., 


present day were content to do a little statue to 
stand by itself somewhere, so much the worse for 
them for they had not much appreciation for 
If a painter was 
satisfied to paint a picture to hang in some- 
one’s drawing-room, and if that was the highest 
aim and end of his art, so much the worse for 
him. There was a tendency at the present 
day for every one to specialise, and that did 
not seem to be a wrong tendency. A man who 
studied and followed one art or work was more 
likely to excel in what he undertook than the 
man who attempted to understand and excel 
If that were so, it was too 
much to expect an architect thoroughly to 
of 


free hand, for he thought the result was often 


deplorable. On the other hand, consultation 


between the craftsman and the architect was 


often of great advantage to both. He had 
been on works where the architect had 
modified some of the proportions of his work 
—not the large structural features, but such 
things as mouldings, &c., which were to re- 
ceive colour—as the result of a consultation 
with the craſtsman at an early stage of the 
work, and the result had been most saii: factory. 
He welcomed a return of a brotherly sympathy 
between the architect and the craftsman. ` 
The Chairman, in putting the vote uf thanks, 
said he thought the discussion on the subject 
Was opportune. There had been during the 


different crafts, and therefore, in introducing 
the crafts into his building the architect ought 
to give the craftsmen a free hand within cer- 
The architect, of course, should 
decide where the sculpture or modelling should 


tain limits. 


be introduced, and, approximately, the size and 
scale in relation to the surroundings, but 
beyond that he did not think the architect 
should go, and if he employed a craftsman 
who was in sympathy with the architecture, a 
much better result would be obtained by 
giving the sculptor a free hand. Of course 
tners were exceptional men who could take a 


more prominent part in the details of their 
work than that. 
tects in the past who had been able, practically, 


There had been great archi- 
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to design every part of their buildings with 
great success, but the majority of men must be 
content to take a certain amount of the work 
in a building to the craftsman. 


The vote of thanks having been heartily 


agreed to, 


Mr. Forsyth, in reply, said he must first refer 


to the beautiful allegory which they had heard 
from Mr. Ricardo, though he was also at a loss 


to know how it applied. He did not under- 
stand, for he did not consider architecture the 
ugly mother of those beautiful handmaidens. 
[Mr. Ricardo: Pray do not call her ugly. I 
said adopted mother.] He thought the in- 
ference to be drawn was that architecture was 
the ugly adopted mother. The picture drawn 
by Mr. Ricardo as to the competition for a 
Town Hall indicated a very discouraging state 
of affairs, especially to the architect, whose 
work and the work of the decorator it affected 
injuriously. Cost, too, was another important 
restriction; but we had to frame our art and 
ideals on modern conditions, and it must not be 
forgotten that the time when the Parthenon was 
erected was very different from to-day. There 
was not that rush nor that search for inexpensive 
art that there is now. He quite agreed that 
craftsmen should have a good architectural 
grounding, for they could not understand how 
to apply their craft to a building unless they 
could appreciate the architectural points ; and 
too many craftsmen were deficient in the requi- 
site grounding. As to a free hand for the crafts- 
man, that should be given only when the crafts- 
man thoroughly understood the conditions. It 
was the architect’s responsibility to instruct a 
decorator as to scale, light and shade, pro- 
portion, &c., but after that the decorator ought 
to have a free hand, especially as, in 
utilising material, the decorator found that his 
design altered itself, so to speak, and as he 
worked changes were suggested, so that it was 
impossible to have a set rule beforehand of 
what the result is to be. He hoped that in 
time to come the decorator would extricate 
himself from the debris referred to by Mr. 
Collins. He hoped he had shown in the paper 
that in his opinion a decorator must subordi- 
nate his ideas to the main idea. As to the 
Chairman’s remarks that there were some 
buildings which were all craftsmanship, that 
was the very thing we wanted to avoid. The 
cheapness of material was to some extent 
responsible for that. 

The Chairman said that the next meeting 
would take place on February 6, when Professor 
Baldwin Brown will read a paper entitled, 
“What is the Real Value of Greek Work to 
the Modern Artist?“ 

The meeting then terminated. 


The Home Office has this week informed 
the hon. secretary of the Royal Architectural 
Museum, Mr. Maurice B. Adams, that the King 
has graciously consented to the continued use 
of the term Royal in the name of this 
museum after its transfer to the Architectural 
Association has been completed. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION. 


THE sixth meeting of the current session 
was held on Wednesday evening, January 7, at 
the Rooms of the Association, when the Chair- 
man of the Section, Mr. Geo. H. Smith, pre- 
sided, and Mr. J. Watson Moyses, Barrister- 
at-Law, attended as Special Visitor. 

Mr. J. H. Pearson read a practical and 
carefully thought out paper on “ Some Points 
in Ancient Light Practice,” which was illus- 
trated with some diagrams specially prepared 
by the author for this occasion. The acquisi- 
tion, and next the loss, of a right to light were 
first dealt with,and many practical hints were 
conveyed in the next section of the paper, 
which consisted of suggestions as to methods 
of recording old buiidings. Then, skating 
lightly over the thin ice of “compensation for 
damage,” and avoiding in diplomatic language 
the tendency to make capital out of an alleged 
right to light by dominant owners, the author 
gave some instances from his own experi- 
ence from town and country cases, which were 
more readily explained by reference to the 
wall diagrams. The importance ↄf readily 
forming an Opinion when surveying a building 
site was emphasised. 

Then, referring to recent legal decisions and 
the inferences to be drawn from them, Mr. 


Pearson dwelt somewhat in detail on the 
principles which apparently guided the Judges, 
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and stated fairly what the law on the subject 
was, as it at present stood. Finally, dealing 
with the collection of evidence ſor à case, the 
author revealed his intimate knowledge of his 
subject, and gave most valuable suggestions 
for this all important branch of practice. 

Mr. C. H. Brodie opened the discussion which 
followed, and proposed a very hearty vote of 


thanks to the author and the Special Visitor. Mr. | T 


Sidney Perks followed, and spoke feelingly on 
the prevailing ignorance of the architectural 
profession in matters of this kind, and the un- 
practical methods frequently adopted in pro- 
tecting the rights of their clients. Mr. W. 
Wonnacott followed, and briefly recited the 
provisions of the proposed Ancient Lights Bill, 
to be laid before Parliament at an early date. 
This Bill had been approved by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Architects and Surveyors, and at 
present was in the hands of the Incorporated 
Law Society for consideration. Mr. W. 
Williams (visitor) gave an interesting historical 
résumé of the legislation on this subject from 
early times, together with some valuable hints 
and opinions from the solicitor's point of view. 
Mr. Henry Lovegrove (visitor) dwelt on the 
importance of reliable drawings, and the 
anomaly of removing wooden hoardings, 
erected as obstructions, from the control of 
District Surveyors ; and gave instances where 
on certain estates the acquisition of rights was 
forbidden in the lease, as, for instance, the 
Crown properties, the Bedford Estate, and 
those of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 

Mr. G. H. Lovegrove asked a question 
as to skylights and other lights not vertical ; 
Mr. J. Hout spoke on the importance of 
evidence revealed by consulting the rate- 
books of a district; and the Chairman then 
called on the Special Visitor, Mr. J. Watson 
Moyses, who spoke at length on the legal pro- 
cedure in actions, the collection of evidence, 
and intelligence to be displayed in working 
up the technical data, the apparent contra- 
dictions of the numerous legal decisions, and 
the poor prospects before the new Bill when 
introduced into Parliament on account of the 
interests that would be prejudiced and affected 
in various ways. With conviction Mr. Moyses 
condemned the use of such phrases as “ black- 
mail” and “ barefaced robbery.” Mr. Pearson 
briefly replied to the vote of thanks, 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Institution was held on Monday at No. 12, 
Great George-street, Westminster, S.W., Mr. 
Arthur Vernon, President, in the chair. 

Mr. J. W. Penfold, hon. secretary, having 
read the minutes of last meeting, announced 
some donations to the Library and the Library 
Fund, and a vote of thanks was accorded to 
the donors. 

Mr. Penfold also read the following list of 
candidates who satisfied the examiners at the 
Preliminary Examination of the Institution, 
held concurrently in London, Manchester, and 
Dublin, on January 14 and 15 :— 

O. H. Baker, Poole; A. P. Baldwin, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham; F. L. Ball, Southsea ; 
R. A. Balls, Clapham Park, S.W.; M. D. 
Bannister, Hayward's Heath; A. W. Bentley, 
Regents Park, N. W.; S. W. Bettridge, Ton- 
bridge ; L. G. Blomfield, Wimborne Minster, 
Dorset ; B. Bradley, junior, Fladbury, near 
Pershore; J. S. Bray, Ogbeare, near Tamerton, 
Holsworthy; K. V. Brierley, Fulwood, 
Preston ; W. G. C. Britten, Haltwhistle ; H. I. 
Brown, Tottenham, N.;J. E. Brown, Bilbrough 
Lodge, neac York; H. S. Bryant, West Hor- 
sham ; L. T. Burnett, Amhurst Park, Stamford- 
hill, N.; C. J. F. Burr, Willesden Green, N. W.; 
A. C. Burstal, Wimbledon; D. C. Castell, 
Putney Hill; E. P. Caton, Shefford; R. G. B. 
Chase, Edgbaston; M. Clapham, Grimsby ; 
W. H. B. Coates, Streatham, S.W.; D. H. Cox, 
Finchley, N.; H. A. Coxon, Surbiton ; A. H. 
Davis, Kensington Park-gardens, W.; A. G. 
Eastman, Beckenham ; J. L. Easton, East- 
bourne ; B. S. Egerton, Chislehurst ; C. E. Ellis, 
Bush Hill Park, Enfield; H. H. Ewin, East Ham; 
G. E. Falkner, Brooklands, near Manchester ; 
P. Fitch, Highbury New Park, N.; R. D.L. 
Ford, Croydon ; S. J. Fox, Crouch Hill, N.; 
A. S. France, Streatham Hill; F. A. George, 
Chiswick, W.; F. S. Gibson, Clapham, S.W. ; 
S. L. C. Gilks, Putney, S. W.; A. F. Glover, 
Leeds; J. Goldberg, Gravesend; C. H. 
Gregory, Leytonstone; A. E. Grundy, Leices- 
ter ; E. L. Gruning, Holland Park, W.; F. V. 

Hallam, Blackheath, S. W.; C. P. Harrington, 


Clapham Park, S.W. ; 


Hayton, Highgate, N.; 
R. E. Hookey, Streatham, S. W.; 
Monmouth ; H. F. Hurcomb, Oxford; W. A. 
Jennings, Stratford, E.; F. F. Kendzior, 
Purley; H. J. Klosz, Hampstead, N. W.; 

H. R. Lavington, Marlborough; F. C. 
Loads, Morpeth ; J. A. Loram, Pinhoe, near 
Exeter ; F. W. Lord, Rochdale ; C. Markhams, 
Culver, Sutton ; R. H. Mills, Horsham ; T. H. 
Moore, Tewkesbury ; G. L. Nash, Hampstead ; 
H. N. Nash, Swansea ; G. Neame, Middleton 
Stoney, Bicester; C. F. Norman, Lee, S.W. ; 
G. P. Nuttall, Bury ; H. E. Ord, Sunderland ; 
H. Page, Cheshunt ; C. D. Palmer, Norwich ; 
O. E. Parratt, Balham, S.W. ; C. B. Parsons, 
Exeter ; E. A. Payne, Southsea ; S. B. Perkins, 
East Stonehouse; F. Peter, Berkeley; A. R. 
Petrie, Hadley, Barnet ; J. R. Price, Elworth, 
Sandbach; D. P. Pritchard, Sparkbrook, 
Birmingham ; S. A. Ratcliff, Grosvenor-square, 
W.; H. S. Relton, South Croydon; G. 
Richardson, Hunslet ; E. G. Righton, Evesham; 
L. H. Rodwell, Bury St. Edmunds; H. E. 
Rowland, Aylesbury; W. J. W. Rowland, 
West Milton ; G. B. Rowlands, Newton ; H.G. 
Royston, East Finchley, N.; G. R. Russell, 
Herne Hill, S.E. ; J. T. Ryde, Woking ; D. B. 
Sceats, Great Ormond-street, W. C.; H. L. 
Smail,* Gigley, near Whitney ; H. F. G. Smith, 
Southampton ; H. Stevenson, Coventry; E. D. 
Symes, Newport Pagnell ; J. F. Tallon, Chester; 
H. Thorne, Newport, Barnstaple ; J. W. Trodd, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight; H. T. Ward, Leek; J. E. 
Ward, Bolton ; N. B. Watson, Low Fell, Gates- 
head ; J. D. Weguelin, Hove; R. S. White, 
near Stonehouse ; G. M. Winder, Exeter ; E. 
Winfield, Amersham ; G. F. H. Wraight, Tun- 
bridge Wells; E. H. Wright, Plumstead, S.E. 


Rural Drainage and Sewage Disposal. 


The discussion was then resumed on Mr. 
H. T. Scoble's paper, read at the last meeting,t 
on “ Rural Drainage and Sewage Disposal.” 

The Chairman said that if any one wished 
to become a benefactor of the human race, a 
good opportunity was to be found in the need 
for the purification of our water supplies and 
the profitable disposal and use of our waste 
materials, He would call on Professor Robin- 
son to resume the discussion on Mr. Scoble’s 
paper. 

Professor Henry Robinson said that as to 
drains, besides their ventilation, their testing 
was of the utmost importance. Last year 
there were two very well-known cases where 
an effort was made to establish the idea that 
old drains should not be subjected to the water 
test. Last year he was engaged in two cases 
of artisans’ dwellings. In one case the drains 
stood the test; in another they did not, and it 
was still a subject of litigation whether those 
drains should be subjected to the water test or 
not. It was an important matter in rural dis- 
tricts especially, and he put it on record that in 
his opinion all house drains should stand the 
water test. Practically, the main point of the 
paper was asto what might be called the “ con- 
servancy ” system of dealing with the refuse 
of a house and the “water carriage system. 
He was strongly of opinion that the water 
carriage system is the one which will prevail. 
He thought so, not because the conservancy 
system—either the dry earth closet or the 
midden or pail—was not capabie of being 
carried out successfully if it had the supervision 
which Dr. Poore advocated, and which, in 
Dr. Poore’s work at Andover, it received. But 
in practice he had seen su frequently the mis- 
fortunes attendant on reliance on the conser- 
vancy system, whereas the water -carriage 
system, if properly carried out, enabled the 
refuse of a house to be carried away promptly 
and got rid of. By the conservancy system, 
however carefully they scavenged and dis- 
posed of the refuse, there were risks. Wher- 
ever he had had to do with drainage of small 
or large communities he had found that the 
water -carriage system tended more to the 
health of the community than the other. If 
the refuse of a house went into a cesspit and 
it was used by being spread upon a garden, 
there was bound to be a risk. In practice that 
meant that the environments of a house were 
subject to pollution, and that was not the 
case with the water - carriage system. As to 
Sir William Crooke's remarks that some 
16,00, o 00. worth of fixed nitrogen was 
annually lost to agriculture by the reckless 
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discharge of sewage into rivers and the sea, 
though they might get a bigger wheat crop by 
utilising that fixed nitrogen, would they not 
get bigger bills of illness and larger taxes? It 
Was a visionary matter, quite outside the range 
of practical engineering. He had interested 
himself in a case where the conservancy 
system was proposed as an alternative to the 
sewerage of a large town, and he made a cal- 
culation of the amount of dry earth required to 
be brought into the town, the number of carts, 
&c., required for the purpose, and he found 
that the idea was visionary and impracticable. 
As to the Report of the Royal Commission of 
1865, their conclusion was, practically, that the 
right way to dispose of town sewage was to 
apply it continuously to Jand, and that dictum 
was the cause of a great deal of expense and of a 
great deal of land being used for the purpose 
of sewage disposal when the conditions were 
unfavourable. The Local Government Board 
insisted on one acre of land per thousand people 
for the treatment of effluents. He would say 
that if an acre of clay land was required 
it was obvious that a much less area of 
porous land would do. A Report of the 
present Royal Commission stated that there 
were cases in which the Local Government 
Board would be _ justified in modifying, 
under proper safeguards, the present rule 
as to the application of sewage to land, 
but what the safeguards were was not made 
clear. And it was stated that each case must 
be considered on its merits! Was not that 
what they were doing all their lives? They 
had to vary the treatment as to sewage dis- 
posal of towns according to the conditions 
which prevailed. The methods of dealing with 
sewage by chemical or bacterial treatment were 
just as capable, under proper advice, of being 
used with advantage at the present time as ever, 
provided there was no fixed rule put forward 
in each case. We do not want it laid down as 
a matter of dogma that we must have bacterial 
treatment, any more than we wanted the rule 
about an acre of land to a thousand of the 
population. Each case must be treated on its 
merits by independent advice, free from 
personal interests. In his own practice he 
had to deal with sewage bacterially, and 
he had endeavoured to use the best known 
systems. He presided over a conference in 1901 
on the pollution of rivers, and he said then, 
with a view of ascertaining whether the aërobic 
purification of foul fluid could be better accom- 
plished by what is known as the contact“ 
system or by trickling: “ When sufficient land 
is not available, or where it is unsuitable for 
sewage disposal, then the further treatment of 
the liquid in aérobic beds enables any required 
standard of effluent to be attained. Inasmuch 
as the purification of foul fluid by aérobic 
action is dependent on aération, it would 
appear best to subject the fluid constantly to 
exposure to the air. This would be better 
effected when the liquid trickles over open 
surfaces of hard stone, clinker, or other 
material in the aërobic beds than would be the 
case were the bed worked on the intermittent 
system, viz., first filled, then emptied, and then 
left to rest. I am aware that difference of 
opinion exists on this point, and prefer to keep 
an open mind on the subject at present.“ The 
trickling system he had carried out with great 
success, and he had done the same with the 
contact system. Some large towns were 
rushed hastily into the adoption of one system 
or another, but he advocated proceeding 
cautiously, whether for large or small towns, 
and he felt that where some system was 
put forward vehemently there was some 
personal interest to be served. Sewage wasa 
nuisance to be got rid of at the least expense to 
the community and with the best sanitary 
results, and each case must be governed by its 
own conditions. 

Mr. H. Alfred Roechling said the author had 
presented them with a very interesting paper, 
but while he agreed with many of the premises, 
he failed to discover between them and the con- 
clusions that strong tie which made conclusions 
irresistible. On the contrary, he felt the author’s 
conclusions must fall to the ground when 
critically examined. He agreed with the 
author in his remarks on Dr. Poore’s system, 
which went to show the great value of land 
as a purifier of excrementitious matter; he 
sympathised with the author in his lament as 
to the waste in manurial value of sewage 
passing into rivers and streams; he agreed 
with the author in thinking that the food 
cycle was affected in allowing that waste 
to continue, but the author did not carry 
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those views to their logical conclusion and 
suggest the direct application of the sewage 
to the land. He suggested instead the in- 
terposition between the sewage and the 
land of an intermediary treatment—a treatment 
elaborate and expensive—and only after that 
treatment the application of the effluent 
to the land. As to Conclusions I and 2 
of the First Report of the present Royal 
Commission, Conclusion 1 dealt with land 
treatment. The Commission did not inquire 
whether the land treatment was a correct 
principle, but only whether some kinds of 
land were unsuitable for sewage purification. 
It was perfectly clear that they were quite 
satisfied with the general principle, and only 
wished to get some information as to some forms 
of its application. What was their verdict? 
“We doubt,” they said, if any land is entirely 
useless ;” but in the case of stiff clay and peat 
lands the power to purify sewage seems to 
depend on the depth of the top soil. But 
even as to peat and clay there were facts to 
show that such land was used. Manchester 
disposes of a large part of its night soil ona 
heavy peat bog at Carrington Moss, and a 
portion of the Reading farm was on 
a peat soil. There were also sewage farms 
on stiff clay soils which had given good 
results. In Conclusion 2 the Commis- 
sioners dealt with artificial processes, and 
stated that an effluent could be produced by 
artificial processes which, according to 
ordinary chemical standards, could be classed 
as good, and they were of opinion “that there 
are cases in which the Local Government 
Board would be justified in modifying, under 
proper safeguards, the present rule as regards 
the application of sewage to land.” They did 
not say that the rule should be abandoned 
altogether in every case, but that it could be 
modified under proper safeguards in some 
cases. On the other hand, he might say that 
nearly all independent observers had come to 
the conclusion that an effluent by artificial 
processes was bacteriologically raw sewage. 
Any other conclusion to any one acquainted 
with the nature of these processes would 
appear out of the question. How, then, 
could we get rid of the pathogenic germs in 
the effluent and in the sewage? The answer 
was supplied by the second report of the 
Royal Commission, where it was stated 
that land and artificial filters had the power of 
removing these germs. The report also stated 
that in some cases the effluent by land treat- 
ment did not come up to the standard required; 
but that did not prove that land had not the 


power of removing the germs, but that in some 
cases it left something to be desired. It seeined 


evident that land and other efficient means of 
filtration had the power of removing typhoid 
bacillus. On some of the sewage farms abroad 
—in Paris, for instance—the efiluent water was 
so pure that it was drunk in preference to other 
sources of supply, and had been drunk in pre- 
ference for many years. We know that patho- 
genic germs were in the crude sewage, and 
that the typhoid bacillus could live for fifteen 
days in a stream, but, in spite of that, the 
author said we could treat that as a negligible 
quantity. Oughtwe to do so? He should say, 
certainly not. All engineers had a factor of 
safety in their works, and should it go 
forth that in sanitary matters there was 
no need of such a factor? The victims 
from mechanical accidents were few as 
compared with those from sanitary accidents. 
If it was necessary to purify sewage at all— 
and he did not suppose any one would doubt 
that—it was absolutely necessary to rid it of its 
most dangerous constituents, and that could 
easily be done by pouring it over the land. 
The author’s conclusion was: employ the 
bacterial treatment, and then use the efiluent 
on the land; but the author had shown no 
necessity whatever for this intermediate elabo- 
rate treatment, which left the eſiluent bacterially 
in its crude condition. Land would do ail 
that bacterial processes can do, and, in addi- 
tion, it would remove the pathogenic germs, 
utilise a great part of the manurial elements 
contained in the sewage, and greatly reduce 
the quantity of the efiluent. We could do 
away with the intermediate process. He 
thought it absurd to say that because the land 
treatment had failed in certain cases the 
principle was at fault. Accidents would some- 
times happen, and a septic tank at Walton 
on-Naze blew up the other e day. Was it 
against Common sense to place that system 
which gave the greatest benefits over a 
system that gave the least ? 


look at, but there was no doubt that the 
bacteria were there and there was danger of 


Mr. A. R. Stenning said he was anxious to 
learn more about the disposal of rural sewage, 
for he was much interested in that and also in 
rural water supply. The two subjects, he 
thought, must go together. What was the 
best way to deal with excreta and sullage 
water in a village where the cottages were 
dispersed ? Sometimes outlying districts were 
made to have some scheme of water supply or 
drainage, and if one was provided the other 
must follow, and it would be useful to hear 
from the author what he advised as to that. 
Water was a difficulty to deal with, and some 
districts had to put up with indifferent supplies, 
andthe great difficulty was to provide good water 
If they had water laid on to the house, what 
were they to do with the excreta and sullage 
water? It was not so much the excreta as 
the sullage water, for nothing was better than 
mother earth for the disposal of excreta; but 
the difficulty was the sink waste, and that, 
mixed with the excreta, caused the difficully of 
disposal. He would like the author to tell 
them how to deal with the sewage of a village 
community of, say, 300 people. 

Dr. G. V. Poore said he was asked by the 
Royal Commission whether his system had 
been adopted by any District or Parish Council, 
and he said, No, and never will be in the 
present state of the law.” He put it to them 
that the great spur towards the sewage of 
rural districts was not so much sanitation as 
building. Wherever the sewer went, the way 
was prepared for the jerry-builder, who fol- 
lowed, and the consequence was that it was to 
the interest of many people to have a sewer. 
The labouring man, who was often a com- 
pound householder, and was never brought 
face to face with the rate collector, naturally 
voted for the sewer, for it meant wages—he 
(the speaker) should do the same thing himself 
in the same circumstances, for we all acted 
according to self-interest ; the little shop-keeper 
saw that the borrowing of a large sum of money 
and the advent of the contractor and his merry 
men would bring more customers, and he also 
voted for it; and the man who happened to have 
stray little parcels of land by the side of the 
road where the pipes would go, he also voted 


there were a residuum who did not make any 
money, and the difficulty was to adjust the 
burden of rates equitably. The compound 
householder did not think of the future—he 


and the houses of the labouring classes gener- 
ally was going to be dearer in the future, prac- 
tically for ever, because of his reckless extrava- 
gance. The rates went up and the poor man's 
house was heavily rated, and the great reason 
why there was this great difficulty of housing 
the working classes was the increase in 
the “rates and the increased cost of houses. 
He was doubtful whether, from the point 
of view of economy, sewers ought to be paid 
for out of loans, and for this reason: You 
raise a loan and expect to pay some of the 
money back by earning something. A sewer 
never earnt a halfpenny in this world. A 
sewer, and what is called a sewage system, is 
a financial cormorant; its mouth is always 
open, and it will swallow money for ever and 
ever. The sewer has done more to plunge the 
municipalities of this country into debt than 
any other single factor. The conduct of the 
municipal people is, to say the least, reckless.” 
He had just given up a house in the Thames 
Valley. When he went there the rates were 
4s. 2d., and the authorities had just borrowed 
money for their sewers. They began by 
borrowing 77,000/. ; they had in the last ten 
years borrowed 133,000/. When he left the 
rates were 88. 2d., and the authorities 
were at their wit's end to know what to 
do with their sewage, and were serving 
notices right and left to join on to send your 
sewage to their farm. They had literally manu- 
factured a filthy quagmire in the middle of the 
place, which would go far to destroy its value. 
It should be remembered that once upon a 
time there was malaria in this country, and he 
thought we should get a sewage mosquito. In 
the place he alluded to, people had been bitten 
by insects, supposed to be flies from this 
sewage marsh, and they had had bad sores as a 
result. It was a question of dissemination of 
contagia. It was not safe, even, to put sewage 
into the tideway of a river. We treated our 
sewage ; we strained it and made it better to 


for it; and then one saw those eligible sites to 
let and the owners made a lot of money. But 


voted for the sewer and he gota temporary 
advantage—and he did not see that his house 


filters overrunning and the liquid going into 
the streams. Although the sewage was 
treated, the amount that was sent into 
rivers and down the coast had increased 
enormously, and unless we mended our ways 
and showed some consideration for our neigh- 
bours, he did not think it would be safe to 
send our children to the seaside. Who was 
going to send a child to paddle about in water 
which poisoned the oysters? The biological 
processes had shown that there was something 
in the old methods. What was an anzrobic 
tank? It was a cesspool, nothing more or 
less. Callit by any name, and it would smell 
as much. When the cesspool was emptied, it 
used to be a matter of surprise that there was 
not half the stuff one expected to find, and 
that was an observation as old as the hills. 
Why should we not in a village have the thing 
done piecemeal, and also have an equitable 
adjustment of the rates? In the Thames 
Valley during the thirteen years he was 
there he had not troubled the munici- 
pality with a single drop of foul water 
or with any excrement—and the sanitary cart 
never called at his house; but he had to pay 
the rates like any one else; and instead of it 
being said, You give us no trouble, you shall 
be released of your rates,” they said, “ He pays 
his rates, why does he bother his head about 
the sewage?" The average person did not 
care. He (the speaker) had not fathomed how 
an equitable adjustment of rates could be 
brought about, but there was one thing per- 
fectly clear, and that was that one charge for 
the payment of sewer rates should be à tax 
upon water-closets. Every water-closet should 
pay 1l. per annum, and what there remained 
to pay should come out of the general rate. If 
something like that were done the sewage 
difficulty would be greatly simplified. His little 
work at Andover had been entirely successful. 
For nearly twenty years he had dealt with the 
sewage or excrement of 100 people, and there 
had never been any diphtheria, and the health 
of the cottagers had been very good, although 
the cottages, to start with, had been old. The 
thing was not what he desired; but if one 
began de novo, it would be possible to improve 
on it. He had shown that the way to dispose 
of sewage was to bury it just below the surface, 
and that had been done from the time of Adam, 
though it had, like other things, been forgotten. 
The old idea was to bury the excrement deep. 
He also claimed to have proved that, if they 
acted properly, they could put the sewage as 
near the house as they chose; his own garden 
was not more than a few hundred yards from 
the cottages, and the place was in the very 
centre of the town. One could go into the 
garden directly after scavenging, and neither 
eye or nose could detect anything objection- 
able. The place was also of great beauty. 
He also had proved that there was no need to 
let manure lay in a heap to ripen. If they 
buried it at once and planted cabbages (for 
nothing else would do as a first crop) they got 
a crop of cabbages while the manure was 
ripening, and after the cabbages they got any 
crop they chose. If they put the stuff on the 
top of the soil, it was all oxidised, ind he was 
sure excrement could not be w ¿hed down- 
wards into the soil by rain; the harder it 
rained, the more the excreta g t locked up in 
what became something like pudding crust. 
Why could what he had done not be done by 
other people? He did not know. The proper 
disposal of excreta was one of the first things 
that should be taught a child at school. If the 
proper thing were done, his system could be 
made to pay, as it had paid at Andover. 

Mr. G. Beken said he did not agree that 
sewage ought to be regarded asa nuisance : 
we should take a more optimistic view of the 
matter, especially when we remembered Sir W. 
Crookes’s estimates, already quoted. He did 
not know how Dr. Poore disposed of the 
sullage water; that seemed to be the great 
difficulty in connexion with drainage in country 
districts. It had occurred to him that if clay 
and peat lands were unsuitable for sewage 
treatment other soil might be added to them in 
order to make them suitable. In these days of 
motors and light railways, soil could be brought 
to mix with clay so as to make it porous or 
more workable; and in the case of peat, a 
more clayey soil could be brought and mixed 
with it. 

Mr. C. John Mann said as to Professor Robin- 
son's remarks about testing drains, he did not 
think any member of that Institution would 
think of passing drains unless they would stand 


the water test. There was no cust-and-dried 
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system for the treatment of sewage, but it always 
seemed to him that the best thing was to take 
it to the land as soon as possible, but in many 
districts this was difficult to do; the bacterial 
treatment certainly did facilitate the flow 
of sewage, and it was a tempting method to 
fly to. He agreed with what Dr. Poore said as 
to putting excreta just beneath the earth. It 
was difficult to carry out such a system, how- 
ever. [Dr. Poore: No.] He had lived in a 
house with nothing but the earth system, 
because he was a great believer in it, and he 
believed it would be possible to deal with 
excreta in that way if children were taught 
to understand it from the beginning; but as 
things were, the system was not practicable 
without a very earnest effort to make it so. 
He had tried in many ways to make it practic- 
able, but he had found many difficulties where 
people were determined to make it a failure. 
If people wanted to make the system a success 
they could ; but there was so much prejudice, 
especially in favour of the water carriage 
system, which system carried things out of 
sight and so seemed to end matters without 
trouble. He should have thought that some 
satisfactory system would before this have been 
discovered by which the septic tank could be 
used and the matter afterwards put on the land 
5 ea to use all the valuable products on the 
nd. 


After a few remarks by Mr. E. W. Booth as 
to automatic gear and valves, 

Mr. A. J. Martin said that the principal ques- 
tion raised by Mr. Scoble was whether any- 
thing had been done to reduce the burden 
caused by sewage disposal in small communi- 
ties. While the cost of such work remained 
prohibitive the result would be detrimental to 
the community. While one could not fail to 
have the highest respect for the work Dr. 
Poore had done in demonstrating the possi- 
bility of dealing with fæcal matter in upper 
layers of the earth, we had to recognise the 
fact that the water-carriage system was the 
one we have to work with at the present time. 
He did not think that any sane advocate of the 
bacterial systems would deny the possibility 
of dealing with sewage on land, but what 
they had to look at was what had been 
done. He thought it was unfair of Mr. 
Roechling to say that the instances of failures 
of sewage farms were of exceptional cases. 
There had been an attempt to create some- 
thing like a panic in regard to bacterial 
methods and the escape of pathogenic germs, 
but the well-thought-out opinions of those who 
gave evidence before the Royal Commission 
should be read. As to the requirements of ihe 
Local Government Board as to land, they were 
a hardship to such towns as Manchester and 
Leeds, but not to the village communities, 
where land was cheap. But while the cost of 
land might be a small matter, the indirect con- 
sequences of the Local Government rule might 
involve the provision of a pumping station, 
which was an abomination and danger, besides 
adding greatly to the cost. Another important 
point was as to storm water; no matter how 
carefully they excluded from the sewer every 
drop of storin water, they were compelled to 
lay down a storm filter for dealing with three 
or four times the storm-water flow. The In- 
stitution might with advantage memorialise the 
Local Government Board to remove that re- 
quirement in cases in which the Board were 
satisfied that proper precautions had been taken 
to exclude storm water from the sewers. As to 
the standard of purity of etiluents, seeing what 
a small volume of sewage some works had to 
deal with, it would be reasonable for the Local 
Government Board to be content with a less 
degree of purification in the case of works for 
village sewage disposal than is called for in 
the case of large towns discharging 10,000 
times the volume of sewage. 

Mr. Scoble, in the course of his reply to 
some of the remarks made during the discus- 
sion, said that as to Professor Robinson’s re- 
marks, it did not matter whether the purifica- 
tion were effected by contact beds or trickling 
beds ; both were successful, Mr. Roechling 
seemed to think that the land treatment was 
the only way of treating sewage; but land 
had been tried and land had failed. At Leices- 
ter, for instance, they had had a large sewage 
farm and it had not been efficient, and an 
endeavour was now being made there to adopt 
the bacterial treatment. Mr. Mawbey, the 
Borough Engineer, had been carrying out a 
number of experiments, and he (the speaker) 
believed he had reported definitely in favour 
of bacterial treatment, Leicester was an in- 


stance where it had been found that the 
purification was not sufficient on land, and the 
expense was enormous. As to what he should 
recommend for rural drainage on a very small 
scale, without knowing the details it did not 
seem possible or wise to give any indica- 
tion in favour of one system or another, The 
difficulty of earth disposal was, to a great 
extent, the sink waste, and the advantage of 
disposing of excreta in the earth could not be 
doubted ; but the village people let things slide 
and did not seem to care to trouble about 
emptying the tins or pails. Sewage must be 
regarded as a nuisance, and it must be got rid 
of. The way to solve the question was to 
purify the sewage and utilise the efiluent. As 
a community, we should never return to earth- 
to-earth disposal, which was not so convenient 
as the water-carriage system. Weshould have 
to change human nature before people would 
bother and go back to earth closets. As to 
mixing soils, as had been suggested, that 
would be difficult on account of expense, and a 
considerable amount of under draining would 
be necessary in order to get the efiluent away. 
With most of Mr. Martin’s views he was in 
agreement; the Local Government Board 
asked too much. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said that there were those 
present who took exception to Mr. Scoble's 
remarks about Leicester and the land system. 
The land, he understood, had been overworked, 
but the system had not been a failure. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on February 9, when Mr. 
W. Woodward will read a paper entitled 
“Some of the Difficulties which Present 
Themselves tu the Architect and Surveyor 
Practising in London.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


Geom Gower 


COMPETITIONS. 


FREE LIBRARY, WORKINGTON.—The seventy- 
three sets of designs in the competition for the 
new public library at Workington were dis- 
played in the Edkin-street Drill Hall recently. 
The assessor was Mr. Sidney R. Smith, London, 
and he gave his award as follows :—First 
premiated design, Messrs. W. A. Mellon and 
Geo. Wittet, York ; second premiated design, 
Messrs. Spencer W. Grant and Jas. O. Bowden, 
London ; third premiated design, Messrs. 
Alfred Cox and F. D. Clapham, London ; 
highly commended, 1, Messrs. Wills & Ander- 
son, London; 2, Mr. H. A. Crouch, London ; 
3, Messrs. Hennell & Son, London. Three 
premiums were offered, viz., 25/., 15/.,and 10l. 

New WESLEYAN CHURCH BUILDINGS, 
ILKLEY.—In the competition recently decided 
for this scheme the plans of Messrs. Adkin & 
Hill, of Bradford, were placed first, those of 
Mr. Danby, of Leeds, and Messrs. Morley & 
Son, of Bradford, being second and third re- 
spectively. Messrs, Adkin & Hill have been 
instructed to proceed with the work. 

CAPE UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS.—The Agent- 
General for the Cape of Good Hope, 100, Vic- 
toria-street, S.W., had been instructed to notify 
to competitors regarding new Cape University 
buildings that the time for sending in their 
plans, &c., was extended to the last day of 
February. We hear, however, that Mr. Aston 
Webb, the assessr, has objected to this, and 
the date will not be altered. 

FREE LIBRARY AND TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 
CHADDERTON.—The following is the result of 
the recent open competition for Public Free 
Library and Technical School at Chadderton :— 
First, Messrs. Arthur R. Groome, A. R. I. B. A., and 
J. Lindsay Grant, joint architects, Manchester; 
second, Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, 
Manchester ; third, Mr. Richard Holt, Liver- 
pool. The assessor was Mr. A. N. Bromley, 
F.R.1.B.A., Nottingham. 


— —— 


ABERDEEN ELECTRICITY WORKS. — New Cor- 
poration electricity works have been erected at Dee 
Village, under the supervision of Mr. J. A. Bell, the 
City Electrical Engineer. The contractors for the 
varicus works are:—Mason work, Mr. Leslie 
Smith; carpenter work, Mr. George Jamieson ; 
plaster ard tile works, Messrs. James Scott & Son; 
plumber work, Mr. Walter Simpson ; slater work, 
Messrs. Alexander Adam & Co.; painter and glazier 
works, Messrs. George Donald & Sons: iron works, 
Messrs. \Wm. M'Kinnon & Co and Messrs. James 
Abernethy & Co.: subway, Mr. Peter Tawse and 
Messrs. Sellar & Co.; and for the chimney-stack, 
Messrs. Gall & Walker, all of Aberdeen. 


four oriel windows to proposed premises, 
George’s-place, Knights>ridge (Mr. W. D. Caroe).— 
Consent. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 
THE London County Council at their meeting 


on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


St. George, Hanozver-square.— Twenty pilasters and 
St. 


Fulham.—Fight houses, with shops, on the eastern 


side of Fulham- road, Fulham, to abut also upon 
Munster-road (Mr, A. H. B. Ellis).— Refused. 


Wandseorth.—An iron and glass shelter over the 


entrance to the A-:sembly-rooms at the Star and 
Garter Hotel, 
(Messrs. Weatherall & Green).—Refused. 


Lower Richmond-road, Putney 


Whitcchapel.—A projecting wooden shop front 


at the first floor level of Nos. 95 and 96, High- 
street, Whitechapel (Messrs. Harrington & Ley for 
Sir John Baker)—Refused. 


Line of Frontage and Temporary Buildin‘. 
Marylebone, West.t—A range of luncheon and store 


sheds at Lord’s Cricket-ground, to abut upon St. 
John’s Wood-road, Wellington-road, and Welling- 
ton-place, St. John’s Wood, without a layer of con- 
crete over the site of such sheds (Mr. F. E. Lacey 
and Mr. W. H. Slatter for the Marylebone Cricket 
Club).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 
Southwark, West.—A deviatiun from the plan 


approved by the Council for the erection of a steel 
and concrete gangway across New Park-street, 
Southwark, to form an approach from Southwark 
Bridge-road to buildings on the west side of New 
Park-street, so far as relates to an alteration in the 
design of the iron railings and the fixing of the 
steel girder supporting the gangway at a higher 
level (Mr. H. Ward).—Consent. 


Strand.—Buildings upon the site of Nos. 156 and 


188, Regent-street, Nos. 1 to 13 (odd numbers only), 
inclusive, Beak-street, and Nos. (6 to 70, King- 
street, St. James, Westminster (Me:srs. Crickmay & 
Sons for Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver, Limited).— 
Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction of Building. 
Southwark, West.—An additional story, con- 


structed in iron, on No. 11, Marsbalsea- road, South- 
wark (Messrs. Humphreys, Limited, for Messrs. 
J. J. Keliher & Co., Limited).—R fused. 


Width of Way and Deviation from Certified 
Plans. 


Southwark, West.—Certain deviations from tle 


plans certified by the District Surveycr, 30 far as fe- 
lates to the proposed erection cf a stable with loit 
over on the site of Ncs. I 
Borough High-street, Southwark (Messrs. Battley, 
Sons, & Holness, for Mr. F. Recman).—Consent. 


and 2, Eve's- place, 


Strand.—Certain deviations trom the plans cer- 


tified by the District Surveyor, :o far as relate to 
the proposed erection of a bui'ding on the site of 
Nos. 198, 199, and 200, Piccadilly, and Nos. 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, Church-place (Mr. R. Sawyer for Mr. J. W. 
Lorden).—Refused. 


Height of Buildings and Projections. 
Holborn.—Erection at the proposed men’s lodging 


house, Drury-lane, Holborn, of a projecting stair- 
case on the north side of the builcing, and to the 
erection in Drury-lane of a proj:ctir g staircase and 
oriel window (Mr. R. Rot ertso n fır the Housing 
Committee of the Council).—Conasert. 


Formation of Streets, 
Hampstead. —That an order be issued to Mr. C. J. 


Bentley, sanctioning the formation or laying cut of 
a new street for carriage traftic to lead from Glen- 
loch-street to Glenila-street. 
Hampstead (for Mr. J. C. Hill and himself).— 
Agreed. 


Haverstock Hill, 


Lewisham.—That an orcer be issued to Mr. E. 


Van Putten, sanctioning the tcrmation or laying 
out of a new street for foot trattic only to lead from 


Adelaide-road to Ivy-lane, 
Council of the Metropolitan Borough of Lewisham). 


— Agreed. 


Lewisham (for the 


Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Mr. 


W. C. Poole sanctioning the formation or laying-out 
of a new street for carriage trathc, to lead out of 
the eastern side of Alston-road, Wandsworth, to a 
a new street to be known as Thurso-road, ard to 
continue eastward to a new street to be known as 


Rostella-road (for Mr. G. F. Darby) — Agreed. 
Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 


Westminster.--Means of escape in case of fire 
proposed to be provided in pursuance of Section 03 
of the Act on the top story of No. 4, * hitehall- 
gardens, Westminster (Meszrs. Aston Webb and 
E J. Bell for the Crown Agents for the Colonies).— 
Consent. 

* * The recommendation marked f is contrary to 
the views of the Local Authority. 
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The wings are of green and gold tapestry 
hung on wrought iron rods parcel gilt. The 
ceredos was made by Mr. R. Bridgeman, of 
Lichfield; the marble base and footpath, with 
the alabaster retable, by Messrs. Flint Brothers, 
of Clapham ; and the decorative painting by 
Mr. W. O. Powell, of Lincoln. 
W. J. TAPPER, 


Illustrations. 


— — 


RERE DOS, GRANTHAM PARISH 
CHURCH. 


RERE DOS previously existed here, 
but it was considered as being too 
— small for its place, and, although 
the painted subjects and figures have 
been retained, they have been surrounded 
by an oak frame and canopies on entirely 
different lines. The whole thing has been 


MODEL OF A PROPOSED DESIGN FOR 
VAUXHALL BRIDGE. 
THIS model, which is exhibi ed in a rather 


enlarged and placed on a “verde antique „ut of the way corner of the Arts and Crafts | 


marble base. The frame is carved with a 
large running pattern, the stem of which is so 
arranged as to form niches and canopies for 
kneeling angels at intervals. The insertions 
on either side of the central subjects have 
canopied niches containing angels. The oak- 
work is stained, and the carving and detail 
brought out by means of gold and colour. 


and steel spans. 


above the photographs of the model. 


objects proposed in the design as shown in 
the model were these; (1) to treat the pro- 
jection of the pier as a buttress not as an 
immense column carrying nothing (a mistake 
adopted from Blackfriars Bridge, which in 
these matters has been the parent of ill); 


(2) to substitute a corbel table for the 
large cornice, so as to allow more 
apparent depth to the centre of the 


arch—the lines both of roadway and arch 
being unalterable ; (3) to stop the raking lines 
of the span against the pier, instead of carry- 
ing them round it, keeping the pier cornices 
truly horizontal ; (4) to give a certain degree of 


simple decorative treatment to the arch face, 
Exhibition, was made in reference to the first | by fluting the alternate courses of voussoirs, 
engineer’s design for Vauxhall Bridge as a pro-|so as to give the impression of it being a 
posed structure of concrete faced with granite ; | revêtement and not the real construction; and 
a scheme which is understood to be now aban- | (5) to design the plinth with a receding instead 
doned in favour of a design with granite piers of a projecting moulding, so as to present 
nothing under which a boat’s prow or gun- 
One span of the engineer's design is shown | wale can be caught; a matter of some practical 
The | importance which engineers who are unused 
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The Gatehouse, Brighouse, Yorkshire. Plans. 


| 


to boats or shipping apparently cannot under- | times, and a side gateway in Devonshire-street, 
stand. | with office, to enable the northerly portion to 

The lamp standards must be considered as' be used separately if required. 
only blocked out roughly; their detail could | All the cars will stand over large pits sunk 
not have been executed on this scale except by 4 ft. 6 in. below the general floor level (the 
a jeweller ; it need only be observed that they | track rails being supported on steel stanchions), 
represent tne usual and proper proportion of for convenient examination and repair of the 
metal lamp standards to a large bridge, instead! motors beneath the cars ; a passage 6 ft. high 
of being magnified to a preposterous scale, | being provided along two sides of each pit for 
with an unnecessary column, as they are on the the supervision of workmen. Water supply 
engineer's design; a treatment which has only for washing the cars will be attached to 
the effect of reducing the apparent scale of the’ every column, the service piping being 
brid ge. accessible under the gangways between the 

The model was made by Mr. C. H. Mabey, track lines, and suitable hydrants will be pro- 
from my plans, elevations, and sections. vided in convenient positions for protection 

H. H. STATHAM. against fire. 

The buildings in Hyde-road and Devonshire- 
street, comprising offices, stores, and rooms for 
men, will be two stories high, faced with Port- 
land stone and red pressed bricks, and the 
floors will be fireproof. 

At the easterly end of the Hyde-road 
frontage an emergency inner waggon-house 
and four-stall stable will be provided, with 
doors to open automatically similar to the 
engine-house of a fire-station, where two “ turn- 
outs and requisite men will be always in 


CITY OF MANCHESTER ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS. 


THE electric car depot and buildings in 
course of erection for the Corporation of 
Manchester occupy 44 acres. 

The sheds will accommodate 265 cars, which. 
at ordinary times will all enter and leave by 
one gateway in Hyde-road, additional gate- 
ways being provided for emergency or busy 


immediate readiness in case of mishap to 
wires, &c. 

About six acres of land have also been 
acquired adjoining the easterly side of the car 
shed for extensive car-repairing works, per- 
manent way depot, sheds, stabling, &c., which 
will shortly be commenced. 

The architect is Mr. J, Gibbons, of Man- 
chester. Messrs. A. R. Bullivant & Sons 
(Manchester) are the general contractors for the 
work in progress, and Messrs. E. Wood & Co. 
lence Manchester) for the steel and iron 
wor 


HAMPSTEAD HOSPITAL. 


_ Tuais building, which is in course of erection, 
ts to replace the existing hospital, which has 
been carried on for some years in some 
ordinary dwelling-houses in Parliament Hill- 
road. The site, which is close to St. Stephen's 
Church, Haverstock Hill, and on part of which 
Sir Rowland Hill's house formerly stood, is a 
very difficult one to treat, inasmuch as the 
slope is very considerable, and the area of the 
site very restricted for the number of beds 
that are required. The total number of beds 
provided in the building will be seventy-six, 
of which eight will be for paying patients. 
The contract for the foundations only is 
being proceeded with, the other portion being 
teft, and the work is being carried out by 
Messrs. Prestige & Co. Messrs. Keith D. 
Young and Henry Hall are the architects. 


THE GATEHOUSE, BRIGHOUSE, 
YORKSHIRE. 


THis house has recently been erected at 
Brighouse, in the West Riding of Yorks, for 
Mr. T. Lister, from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. A. E. Kirk, architect, 
of Leeds. The materials are local stone for 
the lower part, rough-cast above, and the roof 
covered with red tiles. The accommodation, 
as shown in the accompanying plans, consists 
on the ground floor of hall, dining and draw- 
ing rooms, kitchen and offices ; and on the first 
floor, four bedrooms, dressing and bath rooms. 
There are larders and wine-cellars, &c., in the 
basement, and in the roof two attics and a 
dark room. There is stabling for four horses, 
and harness-rooms and _ coach-house are 
attached, and there is an entrance lodge. 

The total cost of the buildings was about 
3,000]. The contractors were :—Brick and 
stonework, Messrs. Tidswell, Bottomley, & 
Holmes; joiner’s work, Mr. T. A. Hirst; 
plumbing, Mr. C. Candelatt; plastering, Mr. 
A. Firth (all of Brighouse) ; tiling. Mr. H. 
Smithies (Bradford); and painting, Mr. J. H. 
Stuttard (Huddersfield). 

ALBERT E. KIRK. 


— . — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—At 
a meeting of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society on the roth inst., Mr. W. E. Willink 
presiding, the Liverpool City Building Sur- 
veyor (Mr. William Goldstraw) introduced the 
subject of the revised building by-laws of the 
Corporation. The by-laws in question, Mr. 
Goldstraw remarked, were provided in the 
Liverpool Corporation Act, 1902, which gave 
amended powers as to streets and buildings. 
He dealt with the various sections of the Act, 
and pcinted out that one of the most important 
gave the Corporation the power to in- 
crease the width of new streets. 
Where the Corporation considered any 
new street to be a main thoroughfare 
or a main approach to the city they were now 
empowered to make it a maximum width of 
80 ft. between buildings, instead of 36 ft. The 
object of this was to obviate the danger of 
having to pay heavy compensation in years to 
come. It was obvious that if they allowed the 
streets to be made 36 ft. between buildings, 
and the necessity subsequently arose to widen 
the thoroughfare and set back the building, 
very large amounts would have to be paid for 
compensation. In cases where a width of 80 ft. 
was insisted upon the Act gave the Corpora- 
tion power to pay any reasonable compensation. 
It was also stipulated that no new houses were 
to be built on new estates before the street had 
been laid out with a proper foundation and 
had been sewered, curbed, and channelled, 
besides which the Corporation might require 
persons laying out estates to alter the pro- 
posed direction or position of any street and 
pay campensation, The Corporation, were 
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further empowered to require that the corner Geldstraw and the other officials except those | meeting on February 6 a paper on “ ores 
of a new building situated at the corner 9 who could be relied upon to exercise a fair metry is to be read by Mr. W. Garnet Wern- 
two streets be rounded off or splayed off to | discretion and justice. The resolution was ham ; on February 14 the eighteenth an 
the height of the first story or more, in which | carried with acclamation, and Mt. Goldstraw sary dinner takes place at the Hotel Cecil, 1 5 
case they might pay compensation. Where responded. President, Colonel Edward Raban, C.B., int 5 
compensation was to be paid, if it was found! THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS chair; and on February ata visit is to be paid to 
that the improvement would be for the benefit | or IRELAND.—A special meeting of the Coun- the East Greenwich works of the South Metro: 
of the owner of the building .as well as the | cil was held at the Institute Rooms, 20, Lin- | politan Gas Co., through facilities kindly €x- 
public, the arbitrator could take account of coln-place, Dublin, on the 10th inst., Mr. G. C. tended by Sir George Livesey. 

that and apply the principle of better- | Ashlin, F. R. I. B. A., President, in the chair. 
ment. Another important provision related | The matter before the Council was @ commu- 
to the height of chimneys of manufactories | nication from the Architectural Association of | THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
and other similar buildings. Formerly the Ireland having reference to a proposal sub-| THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
only question as to the construction of these mitted by the Association that the Institute | County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
ohimneys was that of stability. A chimney i County Hall, Spring Gardens, Sir J. McDougal, 
might be of sufficient stability and yet be ajasa condition precedent to admission to the | Chairman presiding. 

nuisance to the neighbouring buildings. i i 
Where the owner of such chimney was sum- 
moned and fined for a nuisance and ordered to 
have the chimney raised, it might frequently 
happen that the existing chimney was not 
strong enough to allow of its being raised, and 
in order to avoid this the revised by-laws pro- 
vided that such chimneys must in future be of 
such a height as the Corporation may require, 


— 


amia ol membership at yn animated | prance Cama recommenda? 10 tend 
cussion, and the hon. secretary “as instructed ’ il 1 i 
to communicate with the Secretary of the Battersea Borough Counci 15,000/. in con- 


, i ti : nexion with lod ging-houses on, the Lachmere 
Be ans 5 9 ee ae allotments, and 5,750l. for street improvements : 


Council meeting. Fulham Borough Council, 35,000. towards 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION oF IRELAND. cost of acquisition and laying out of South- 


; as ; fields, Fulham ; and 25,0001. for electric 
—This Association held the sore 15 1 lighting, street lighting, and meters; Camber- 


; well Borough Council, 1, OO0l. for reconstruc- 
Sharp, 42, Great Brunswick-street, on Thurs: tion of canal bridge: and 4. 000l. for pur chase 


the rule for ordinary ‘dwellings, but the Corpo- 
ration could now relax or modify the building 
regulations on condition that the Medical 
Officer of Health, the City Engineer, 
and the City Building Surveyor certify 
that sufficient provision ig made for air 
space and ventilation. The first build- 
ing to be dealt with under this new pro- 
vision was the Working-men’s Home, Beving: 
ton Bush, where a very large addition was now 
being made to the premises. A section of the 
new Act also dealt with the nuisance caused 


and Decorative Stones.” Many specimens 4 

ah, English, and foreign had been Pre | Borough, Council following loans „Hackney 

f , Borough Council, 16,037l. for street improve- 
pared, and the lecturer 1 it fully with their | ment and 5,000! for reconstruction of bridge. 

comparative durability, stating that limestones | i dening of Roads for Tramways.—* ape 
; : _ | cussion took place on 4 recommendation O 

smooth to stand the irish Saad ee the Improvements’ Committee not to under- 

7 


mered or other rough dressings tak N i 
i j e the widening of Queen S road, Peckham, 
and the stone rapidly deteriorated. Speaking authorised by the of nwways and Improve- 


generally of Irish stone, Mr. Sharp said there a ae 
were numerous beds of durable stone through 8 . S the Local Atty Con- 
the country, but owing to lack of energy an of Camberwe pio 

j : tribute one-third of the net cost. 


capital most of these were unworked. Ifa Mr. Goddard Clarke , 
: protested against the 
quarry was SP ened the top layer oie Local Authorities being asked to contribute to 


Waroma and mot nearly as durable Aa aeg |n E e He worel a be recom 
deeper strata, and which consequently obtained 12 T p 9 5 yack 
for the stone a bad name in the profession. menaation 


Glass mosaics were next shown, and the skill Mr. Hardy seconded the amendment, and 


ired i i ce said that the Camberwell members were being 
e and forming, ine Ensively continually taunted in the Borgugh that they 
carried on in the premises, and some charming did not get much for Camberg. 


i i ; 10 Mr. Sidney Low said the subject under dis- 
the occupiers of shops and offices being | specimens were Exhibited. The students were | cussion touched a aid principle which the 


Council would have to deal with sooner or later. 
The question was pater the 5 to 
an ishi h d bases. widen the roads of London, or leave them in 
omading, and berg e halia di ig, |e de car ot eaten, sino looked 
Australia, and the West Indies. on the extension of locomotion in London as 
i one of the first duties of the Council, and no 
toM means of locomotion was so important as that 

by means of the roads. The duty of the 

ENGINEERING SOCI ETIES. Council was to see that e pnt were Wr 
STITUTION O GIN = served, and were not choked an congested. 
5 ra the a T, So long as they maintained the principle that 
on January 17 to the new electricity works each of these ma roads only concerned a pari 
of the Metropolitan Borough of Shoreditch, ticular district, they would never get any real 
Whiston-street, on the banks of the Regent's improvement. These roads were the property ot 
Canal. They were shown round by the chief the people of London, whom me 5 N 
clectrical engineer, Mr. C. Newton Russell, sented. The roads Sri 8 ot 1 8 i 
and members of his staff. Following so close importance, and it was the Guy © a 
upon Mr. Rounthwaite's paper on Marine 2° the guardian of the larger, and not the 
Boilers, read before che Institution on merely local, interests of London, to watch over 


; ; ; the facilities for locomotion in London as 2 
January 2, particular attention was directed 106 
to the boiler-house plant, in which are in- whole. How could they maintain that the 


i Wi . construction of a tramway in one particular 
beer Each a e district concerned that district alone? Every 
2,720 square feet, and is fitted with an econo- 
miser containing 350 eal feet of heating 
surface. Three of the boilers are hand fired; ; N a 
the other is fitted with a double 4-ft. chain grate tion, and he could not help thinking that, i 
stoker. A total of about 50,000 Ibs. of steam they were to have 4 comprehensive system. 
per hour is generated. Coal is supplied from they wou h 


an overhead coal store of 750 tons capacity. A : poise 
special feature is the Hunt Co.'s arrangement, | ike 5 9 er ha o ve 5 . 
by which the coal is lifted from barges on the | z e Deptiore & See 85 in. 1 £ 
The require a tramway ere for the people 


ot : : London, and you must contribute one-third of 
hoist is driven by two electric motors of the the cost of wi dening the roa d” 

enclosed type. supplied by the Westinghouse | + d t defeated 4 w 
Co. There are three feed-pumps of Weir's he amen 19 85 eleate’ i an F 
make. The feed-water storage tank of cast recommendation o the Committee a opted. 
iron, holding 12,000 gallons, is divided into Housing.—The following recommendations 
two sections, The capacity of the hot well, of the Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
consisting of a galvanised iron tank, is 1,500 mittee were agreed © :— 

gallons. It 18 placed on a weighbridge so as. That the estimate % 7 sool. submitted by the 
to afford a ready means of measuring the Finance Committee be approved; that the freehold 


way. These were particularly noticeable in 
front of places of business in Church-street 
and Queen’s-square. There was a statutory 
ower allowing owners to put the awnings in 
that fashion, but that power has been re- 
pealed, 80 that in future the nuisance in 
question could not happen. Another street 


the altar and pulpit carvings in various stages, 


also the large labour-saving plant for cutting, 
to the new powers as to drainage by-laws i 


Mr. Goldstraw said that in the past where an 
owner, contractor, and sub-contractor were 
concerned, it had been difficult to discover 
who was personally responsible for 
workmanship in the construction of drains ; 
but in future if a water-closet or a drain was so 
constructed as to be a nuisance or injurious to 
health, the person who had so constructed it 
was liable toa penalty not exceeding 20l. unless 
he could prove that it was not due to any 
wilful neglect or default. The section also 
carried the principle further by making the 
workman liable. Oa the whole the revised 
by-laws were, Mr. Goldstraw maintained, 
drafted for the benefit and health of the city, 
and he trusted the good results would justify 
them.—Mr. J. Woolfall thought the question of 
the 80-ft. street required very serious con- 
sideration. He cordially approved of the 
regulation as to the construction of drains. 
—Mr. T. Myddleton Shallcross said it was a 
matter for congratulation that building sur- 
veyors throughout the country seemed in 
practical accord as to the necessity ſor the 
reſorm of the public Health Acts affecting 
building by-laws, and that Mr. Goldstra had 
set so excellent a precedent. If discussions 
took place between the officials of each sani- 
tary authority throughout the United Kingdom 
and the architects affected by their respective 
jurisdictions, the result of their joint delibera- 
tions would probably pe that substantial im- 
provement in building, not excluding economies 
therein, would be effected. [Mr. Shallcross was 


at the suggestion of the chairman, he agreed to 
reserve his comments for another meeting. | 
Mr. Grayson, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Goldstraw, said it was advisable that 

reat discretionary power should be given to 
officials like the Building Surveyor of Liver- 
pool. Mr. Eccles seconded. The Chairman, 
in supporting, remarked that it was only 


carrying out tests on the plant. The engine- by the Counci under Part III. of tè 
house plant consists of two vertical low-speed Houga mo A king R A 9 92 
Corliss compound engines made by the Walls- pi at the estimate oF 30.0020, , that „ 
: 3 : Finance Committee be approved ; that the otters 
end Slipway and Engineering Co., each direct | Messrs. Holloway Bros. to build Hythe and Szafori 
coupled to a continuous-current Westinghouse | and the remaining portion of Winchelsea Building? 
generator, of 800 k.w. capacity ; speed, 90 Swan-lane Estate, Rotherhithe, at the same recu 
revolutions per minute; engines, 1,300 to | ti the prices coritained in their tender for th 
and no one would be allowed to succeed Mr.. 1,400 indicated horse · poWer. — At the next first portion of Winchelsea Buildings as they ma“ 
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f Buildings, Upper Thames-street. 
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for the erection of Rye and Sandwich Buildings, be 
accepted.” 


Theatres, &c.—On the recommendation of 
the Theatres and Music Halls Committee the 
following proposals were agreed to :— 


Fire-resisting curtain, Canterbury Music Hall 
(Messrs. Wylson & Long). 

Re-arrangement of the seating in the stalls and 
balcony of the Chelsea Palace of Varieties, now in 
course of erection in King’s-road, Chelsea (Messrs. 
Wylson & Long). This arrangement will, when 
carried out, result in an increase in the number of 
seats from 1,470 to 1, 400, but the exits provided are 
of sufficient width for this increased number. 

Alterations which have been made to the 
seating arrangements at the Excelsior Hall, Bethnal 
Green (Mr. Emden). 

Arrangements for additional dressing-room accom- 
modation at the London Hippodrome (Mr. F. 
Matcham). 

A fire-resisting curtain which it is proposed to 
erect in the proscenium opening at the Paragon 
Music-hall, Mile End (Messrs. Wylson & Long). 

An alteration in the arrangement of the internal 
staircase from the basement to the ground floor at 
the Hotel de l'Europe, Leicester-square (Mr. W. 
Emden). 

A corrugated iron screen in front of one of the 


of legislation to remove the difficulties arising 
from questions of trespass in the administra- 
tion of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. 

District Surveyors.— The same Committee 
reported with regret the death of Mr. H. Hart, 
District Surveyor for the District of Kensing - 
ton, North-West. They stated that owing to 
the death of Mr. J. Tolley the District of 
Sydenham is also vacant. They also recom- 
mended that the resignation of Mr. A. 
Williams (who had asked to be allowed to 
resign) of his appointment as District Surveyor 
for the District of Kensington, South, be 
accepted as from January 31, 1903. 

The Committee purpose submitting recom- 
mendations to the Council as soon as possible 
in regard to the appointment of district sur- 
vevors for these districts. 

Precipitation Operations, 1902.— The Main 
Drainage Committee reported as follows: 

“ We submit, for the information of the Council, 
the following table, showing the quantities of 
sewage treated, chemicals dsid, and sludge sent to 
sea, as well as the quantity of sewer refuse inter- 
cepted by the gratings, at the Barking and Cross- 
ness outfall works during the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1902 :— 


Barking. Total. 
Sewage treated w | 49,598,200,000 35,325,432,000 84,923,632,000 gallons 
Daily average ........sssesossossesosssssossesn.. 135,885.479 96,782,005 232,667,484 „ 
Maximum daily o . . 2827.81, ooo 163,297,954 — 
Minimum daily flo... . W | 62,316,840 64,101,356 — 
Lime used 8 ! 14,586 22,394 tons 
Proto- sulphate of iron used 3,250 5.388 „ 
Sludge sent to eee .. ͥ | 1,784,000 2,607,000 „ 
Average per week . 34.307 50, 134 „ 
Rei use from gratings ....... FCC | 3,787 4,747 „ 


side shows at the Royal Aquarium (Mr. J. W. 
Wilkinson). 

New exit to Gloucester-crescent, Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall (Islington Empire: Mr. R. Venner). 

A fire-resisting curtain which it is proposed to 
erect in the proscenium opening at the South 
London Music Hall, Scuthwark (Messrs. Wylson & 
Lon 

8 curtain at the Variety Theatre, 
Hoxton (Messrs, Wylson & Long). 

Richmond Hill View. The following resolu- 
tion was agreed to without discussion: — That 
an indemnity against costs be given to any 
subscribers towards the purchase of Marble 
Hill who may be willing to join the Council as 
plaintiffs in the pending action against 891155 
Whittaker Ellis, provided that such co-plaintiffs 
agree not to be separately represented apart 
from the Council in such action, and that it be 
referred to the solicitor to take any necessary 
steps in the matter.” 

Old Kent-road Bridge—On the recommen- 
dation of the Bridges Committee, it was 
agreed: 

(a) That the estimate, amounting in all to 68. oool. 
approved by the Council on January 28, 1902, in 
respect of the reconstruction for electrical traction 
of certain portions of the London County Council 
Tramways, be cancelled to the extent of 3, ooo0l., 
being the amount included therein for the purpose 
of the reconstruction of Old Kent-road Bridge. 

(b) That the estimate of 5,500/. submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved; and that the 
expenditure of a sum not exceeding the amount of 
the estimate be sanctioned in connexion with the 
reconstruction of Old Kent-road Bridge.” 

Protection from Fire.— The Building Act 
Committee reported to the Council the result 
of the proceedings taken under the Factory 
and Workshops Act in regard to the City Mills 
The Com- 


- 


, mittee stated that the effect of the judgment 


1 
ba 


r 
a 
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would appear to be to make it practically im- 
possible for the Council to deal with any “old” 
factory premises, other than those which are 
wholly in one occupation, and those which are 
tenement factories within the definition con- 
tained in the Act, as construed by Mr. Justice 
Buckley, i.c., premises the whole of which is 
occupied as factorie3, the mechanical power 


$, for which is supplied from one common source. 


It will be easy for the owner of a factory build- 


ing, by letting such building to more than one 
¥ occupier, to nullify the provisions of Section 14 


of the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. 


; was recommended that the facts of the case be 


1 


It 


communicated to the Home Secretary, with an 
intimation that the Council will in future remit 
to him all cases with which it is unable to deal 


j effectively under the present law, and that the 
g Home Secretary be asked to receive a deputa- 
gtion to urge the necessity of the introduction 
J 


By comparing the above figures with the returns 
for the previous year, we find that there is a 
decrease of 917,460,000 gallons ia the quantity of 
sewage treated.” 


The Council adjourned at seven o'clock. 


— . — 


Correspondence. 


THE QUANTITY SURVEYOR. 


SIR,—I regret that so little interest appears to be 
taken by the profession in establishing a home for 
themselves. as I had ho that ultimately the 
Builders’ Federation would have refused to tender 
on quantities not prepared on a “ thorough ” system 
adopted by representatives of the builders and 
surveyors, which would get rid of the slovenly and 
happy-go-lucky bills of q: antities, often prepared 
by people whose experience is somewhat limited or 
whose duties are so multifarious that they have not 
time to undertake the detail work required in care- 
fully prepared quantities, as well as to arrange 
differences and remove injustice between the 
builder and the building owner, in addition to having 
one meaning for one word ; for at present no wise 
London architect would employ a south coun 
quantity surveyor for any work he had in the north 
or midlands unless his client had unlimited means. 

I do not think much of the argument of one of 
your correspondents who considers that an associa- 
tion would enable quantity surveyors to obtain 23 
per cent. commission, as every quantity surveyor 
will get what he is worth exactly as an architect or 
solicitor would. Nor do I think many responsible 
men would adopt the extraordinary reasoning of 
another correspondent, who seems to think that the 
object of my ambition is to add to my name some 
more mysterious initials to puzzle mankind. Per- 
sonally, I have never used the letters I have a right 
to use with anything like the ostentatious protes- 
sional parade with which your correspondent has 
used the initials of the Surveyors’ Institution. His 
contention that the latter association—which is 
largely composed of auctioneers and estate agents, 
whose ideas of quantities generally are most 
elementary—is sufficient for the profession is un- 
worthy of serious notice. 

I have had several letters myself and a few have 
appeared in your widely-read journal, but only one 
from a London surveyor, and as it is necessary that 
any association should have its centre in the metro- 
polis, I shall be glad if all surveyors reading this 
letter will write to Mr. F. B. Hollis, 17, Bedford- 
row, W.C., who very wisely suggests that some of 
the leading surveyors should interest themselves in 
it, stating their views respecting the formation of an 
association, W. HOFFMAN WOOD. 

Leeds. 


— ee 
FIRE STATION, RUSHDEN.—A new fire-station has 


just been opened at Rushden. The architect was 
Mr, Madin. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CHINESE PORCELAIN. By W. G. Gulland. Vol. 
I. (Chapman & Hall.) 

THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH OP NOTRE DAME, 
3 By Charles Hiatt. (Geo. Bell & Sons. 
28. 6d. 

THE COLLEGIATE CHURCH OF STRATFORD-ON- 
8 By Harold Baker. (Geo. Bell & Sons. 
18. 6d. 

THE ABBEY AND TOWN OF MONT ST. MICHEL. 
By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. (Geo. Bell & Sons. 
23. 6d.) 

SPIRALS IN NATURE AND ART. By Theodore A. 
Cook, M.A., F.S.A. (John Murray.) 
PICTURESQUE OLD HOUSES. 

(S. H. Bousfield & Co. 10s. 6d.) 

THE Rock Tomss OF DEIR EL GELRAWI. 
(Archeological Survey of Egypt.) By N. de G. 
Davies. Eleventh and Twelfth Memoirs. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trübner, & Co.) 

ST. Paul's CATHEDRAL: AUTHORISED GUIDE. 
By Louis Gilbertson, M.A. (Chiswick Press. 6d.) 

FARM COTTAGE HOLDINGS. By H. B. M. 
Buchanan. (County Gentlemen's Association. 3d.) 


— 


By Allan Fea. 


The Student's Column. 


BUILDERS’ TOOLS AND THEIR USES. 
CHAPTER 2 (continued). 
Bricklayers’ Tools: Accessories and Plant. 


TE foregoing (see last issue) might be 


supplemented by the following articles 

employed by the bricklayer, which 
articles more properly come under the head of 
accessories and plant :— 


1. Banker. 13. Squares, &c. 

2. Chopping block. 14. Templets. 

3. Screen and sieve. 15. Trammel. 

4. Whzelbarrow. 16. Rods. 

5. Mortar and concrete 17. Pulleys. 
boards. 18. Winches. 

6. Concrete box. 19. Scaffolding, &c. 

7. Watering-pot. 20. Mortar mills, 

8. Shovel. 21. Centering. 

9. Larry. 22. Carts. 

10. Measures. 23. Office on works. 

11. Hod 


: 24. Crane. 
. Bucket and brush. 

The Bankcr is a wooden bench, some 8 ft. 
long by 3 ft. wide by 2 ft. 8 in. higb, at which 
the bricklayer cuts and rubs his bricks for 
gauged and other work. 

The Chopping Block is about 8 in. square, and 
made from any rough piece of timber. It sup- 
ports a brick in an angular position convenient 
for cutting and axing, and is generally rested on 
a temporary brick pier about 2 ft. 6 in. from the 
ground (fig. 39). 

Screen and Sieve. — The former is for 
separating coarse gravel from hoggin or 
small gravel, and for screening lime, sand, 
breeze, rubbish, &c. Lime and sand may be 
most efficiently mixed by screening them 
together. The screen is placed at an angle of 
60 deg. from the ground, and the material to 
be screened is forcibly dashed against it by 
means of a shovel, the finer particles passing 


try through and falling beyond, while the large 


stones roll down its surface and come down on 
the nearest side. The best size is 6 ft. by 
3 ft, with the sides and corners of the frame 
strongly clamped with iron, and strong iron 
bars at the back (fig. 40) The iron wires 
should be wrapped round the iron cross-bars, 
so that the meshes cannot be displaced or wear 
loose, the usual mesh for general purposes 
being 1g in., but it varies from +}, in. up to } in. 
For large quantities a rotary gravel-screen 
machine may be employed, worked by hand 
power. 

The sieve is chiefly used for riddling gravel, 
&c., often to a greater fineness, and is worked 
by hand, a good size being 22 in. or 24 in. 
diameter, the meshes ranging from Ið in. to 
2 in. (fiig. 41). The circular frames or rims 
should be of oak, 6 in. deep. A sieve is some- 
times termed a riddle, and it is generally the 
most satisfactory mode of sifting small quan- 
tities of sand, gravel, &c. 

The Wheelbarrow is similar to that of the 
excavator, and is needed for wheeling bricks, 
rubbish, sand, &c., to and fro on the works. 

Mortar and Concrete Boards.—The mortar- 
board is about 3 ft. square, and used for mixing 
mortar on, as well as to contain mortar during 
the process of building by the side of the brick- 
layer on the scaffold as he lays his bricks. 
Sometimes a small hawk, like that of the 
plasterer, is wanted for the same purpose 
when jointing. For mixing concrete on, a 
boarded stage, 15 ft. by 8 ft. is convenient 
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designs for 
buildings fronting New-street, and consisting of four 
large shops, about one hundred offices, and five sets 
of warehouses in the rear, upon a site between the 
two arcade entrances in New-street ; considerable 
extensions of the Louvre, in High-street, were a 
carried out as part of the earlier scheme as under 
taken by the City Arcades Company. The improve 
ments, begun four or five years ago upon the 
Colmore estate, include blocks of offices, suites of 
rooms, and chambers for doctors and other profes- 
sional men, residential houses, &c.; in Newhall, 
Edmund, Church, Cornwall, and other streets- 

MR. GIBSON KYLE.—The death is announced of 
Mr. Gibson Kyle, at his residence, 2, Roseville. 
Bensham, Durham. Born at Ponteland ia 1820. 
Mr. Kyle served his apprenticeship as an architect 
with his uncle, Mr. John Dobson, and ac as 
clerk of works at the building of the Central Rail- 
way Station. He also carried out the work of 
erecting the first of the now existing buildings in 
Grainger-street West—then St. John's-lane—for AIr. 
Angus. Subsequently he Was appointed architect 
for the Dean and Chapter of Durham, and some 0 
the public buildings, as well as a training college in 
Durham City, were from his designs. In partner- 
ship with Mr. John Dobson, the deceased gentle- 
man erected a suite of offices on Newcastle Quay- 
side, and he also designed a large number of 
churches and other buildings in the district. One 
of the founders of the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation, he was probably at his death the last of tbe 
members who saw its inception. His last work 
was tbe Gallowgate Corporation Baths some five 
years ago, the position of architect for which be 
won in open competition. He is survived by a 2D, 
who carries on business as an architect in Newcastle. 
The funeral took place at Elswick Cemetery. 


instance, fig. 47 illustrates a templet for setting 
out a bay window, made out of 4in. by A in. 
stuff. This is placed on the ground, and the 
walls are built round it. Profiles serve a 
similar purpose to gauge work to. 

Trammels are more often used by the mason 


to prevent the intrusion of clay or other 
deterioration. 

The Concrete Box, as required for measuring 
the ingredients of concrete previous to mixing, 
is depicted in fig. 42. They are both with and 
without bottoms, a suitable size being 5 ft. 6 in. 
by 5 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 4 in. deep = 14 yd. cube, 
for large quantities, with two handles at 
either end. Other sizes of boxes for measur- 
ing sand, cement, &c., are 13% in. by 
131 in. by 134 = I bushel, and 3 ft. by I ft. 6 in. 
by ft. 6 in. = 51 bushels, but these vary 
according to the proportions of materials 
required. 

Bottomless boxes are the handiest, as when 

they are filled up they are simply lifted, leaving 
the materials ready for mixing on the wooden 
platform. A good size for gauging materials 
is 5 ft. 6 in. by 3 ít. 4 in. by Ift. 6 in. = 29 ft. 
cube, which is a little more than a yard cube 
to allow for shrinkage of the materials when 
made up into concrete. Besides this there 
may be a smaller box for measuring cement 
according to the proportions specified, from 
which the aggregate ig made up and filled 
into the larger box. In fact, the boxes may be 
of various convenient sizes to get the required 
capacity. 
The Watering Pot is used for sprinkling the 
water when making concrete, which should 
find an outlet through a large copper rose, and 
in the form of a spray. 

The Shovel is for mixing up mortar and con- 
crete, and has a long, straight handle, while 
the blade is pointed. 

The Larry, or mortar larry, is a kind of rake 
employed for mixing and chopping up mortar, 
it differing from the plasterers’ larry in having 
no prongs (fig. 43). A shovel is, indeed, more 
often requisitioned for this purpose than a 
larry. 

Measures for lime, &c., of wood, are illus- 
trated in fig. 44. A common capacity is one 
bushel, or one cubic foot. 


Rods.—A rod is a strip of wood, about 14 in. 
square, and some Io ft. long, marked in teet 
and parts of feet, and affording a ready means 
for setting out walls, heights, &c. Thus the 
plan of a building is laid out by means of these 
rods, two or more being employed if the length 
of one is not sufficient. On them are marked 
the various widths of the walls, recesses, &c., 
full size, and these are taken as guides to set 
out the work. The mode of procedure is 
sketched in fig. 48, the rod being applied from 
time to time as the work proceeds to see that 
the widths, &c., are carried out accurately. An 
upper floor would be laid out in a similar 
manner. 

In the same way story rods, which are 
approximately 12 ft. high (according to the 
height of the story), are used for accurately 
setting out all vertical portions of work in 
that story. The heights of doors, windows, 
sills, string Courses, &c., as well as every 
brick course, are exactly worked on the 
different sides of the rod in pencil, as in figs. 
49 and 50. A different rod, worked in the 
same style, is required for each story. 

Pulleys, also variously termed whip-pulleys, 
gin-blocks, Or contractors’ rubbish- wheels, are 
necessary adjuncts to the scaffolding for the 
purpose of hauling up materials. They are of 
iron, from 8 in. to 18 in. diameter, fitted in a | The nave of St. Thomas Church, Eastville, bas 


light iron frame with hooks to hang up by | been extended. From the transepts the nave has 
differential pulleys, which consist of an endless 

sitting accommodation. Roughly, the expense has 
the pulleys, whence the name. 

and classrooms will be added on another occasion. 

church to the parish rooms. A bell-turret with 
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or leg, about 3 ft. 6 in. long, upon which it is 
sapported during the process of filling and 
emptying. It commonly holds twelve bricks 
(more than this would be too heavy), though it 
is reputed to have a capacity for sixteen OF 
twenty, and it will contain two-thirds cubic 
foot, or nearly half-bushel of mortar. Part 


Winches and Crabs, single and double pur- 
chase ; Scaffolding and accessories ; Mortar 
Mills, driven by engines, and either portable 
or standing; Centering, including turning 
pieces ; Carts. drays, and wheelbarrows ; 
Contractor's Office on Works, a small temporary 
rests upon the shoulder of the hodman, who structure, and resting on sleepers or wheels ; 

rasps the gha(t, and that portion is made | Fib Cranes, to lift one to ten tons, all come 
thicker by means of a wooden roll for this | under the category of plant, as well as box 
purpose. The other part is supported by an trestles, walings, wooden shoots for concrete, 
angle stay. B is a piece of wood to clean the temporary shores, large tool-chests, &c. 
hod with, and it is kept in a small leather strap. 
Iron hods are sometimes in demand, though 
rarely. 

Bucket and Brush.—The former is needed to 
contain the water necessary for wetting the 
bricks, as well as for the making of mortar. 
It should be of galvanised iron, hooped at top 
and bottom, with strong riveted sides and 
about 12 in. diameter, capable of holding three 
or four gallons. Bricks ought to be well wetted 
before being laid, in winter as well as in 
summer, for if laid dry the mortar will not 
adhere to them, as their surfaces are coated 
with dust, which prevents the adhesion of the 
mortar. This is dangerous during frosty 
weather, and the wetting of stocks should then 
be carried on with discrimination, though in 
the United States, where frosts are severer than 
in this country, the risk is avoided by executing 
work with heated bricks and heated mortar. 
It is all the more necessary to moisten bricks 
where cement mortar is used or the materials 


(fig. 51). Pulley- blocks of iron or wood, and | been carried almost to the main road, the work 
with brass, iron, or wood sheaves, are in] being in keeping with the style of the original 
similar employ; likewise Weston's patent | building, The length from east to west wails is 
135 ft., an extension of about 70 ft., and there are 
chain passing round two plocks, the upper one | 29W seats for about goo people: double the previous 
ul being double, the mechanical advantage ae i 
ja : ; ; been 4,5007. In addition to the extension of the 
arising from the difference in the diameter of | nave, the old vestry nas been done away with. 2 
morning chapel taking its place, and new vestnes 
Until then the clergy will robe in a temporary 
vestry in the organ chamber, and a temporary 
covered way has also been provided from the 


two bell-cots is constructed over the west end oi 
the chancel, new chairs are being placed througb- 
out, and the building will be lighted by electricity. 
The outer doors will be of oak, and there will be 
inner doors of pitch pine. A memorial window i3 
the north side to the memory of Mr. Alonzo Waite, 
who fell in the South African war, is also in process 
of construction. The extension has been carried 


— — — 

% A correspondent has kindly drawn my 
attention to the bow saw, which is superseding 
the tin saw for cutting bricks ; also to the sub- 
stitution of wood moulds for zinc ones. While 
thanking him, it is only right to state that I 
have drawn my descriptions and sketches from 
observations made actually on the spot, and my 
object was to describe general usages and 
terms rather than special processes. — THE 
WRITER OF THE ARTICLES. 


Hirst, architect ; the clerk of works has been Mr. 
R. Bennett ; the builders, Messrs. R. Wilkins & 
Sons; and the electric light installation has beea 
effected by Mr. Winter. 

CATHOLIC CHAPEL AND SCHOOLS, TOOTING.— 
New Roman Catholic buildings have been erected af 
Tooting. The new schools, which are situated i 
Undine-street, Mitcham-road, have been erected 
from the design of Mr. R. Chalmers Neat, and tbe 
building arrangements were carried out under the 
supervision of Mr. F. J. Webster (the s va 
the committee). The ground floor will for the 
present be used as the temporary chapel for tè: 
Catholics living in the district. until such a time = 


a suitable church can be erected on the site of tt 
i 
i 
i 
} 
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MR. NEWTON.—We have to record the death, at 
his residence, Quarry Farm, Northfield, near Bir- 
mingham, on the r5thħ inst., of Mr. Thomas Walter 
Francis Newton, aged forty years. Mr. Newton 
was the senior member of the firm of Messrs. 
T. W. F. Newton & Cheatle, architects and sur- 
veyors, of Birmingham. Mr. Newton, having 
practised independently during a few years at 
will not be adhesive, and in this connexion the Birmingham, took Mr. Alfred Edward Cheatle into 
fact that wet bricks make the fingers of brick- partnership. The firm were engaged as architects 


layers sore has probably something to do with | for the development of the New-street quarter in 
the frequent neglect. Birmingham by the erection of the New Midland 


The brush for the above process is an and City arcades by the City Arcades Co., and for 


‘ ; ; extensive im rovements upon the Colmore Estat 
ordinary nailed stock whitewash brush (Ag. | in that Sty. For the two arcades the eerie 
46), though as often as not the bricks them- the first section of the scheme "was let to Mr 
selves are dipped in the pail as it rests on the] E. J. Charles of Moseley, in Noveniber, 
scaffold beside the bricklayer. This brush is| 1808. They were opened on October 18, 1901, 
also handy for moistening mortar that is too] the cost, with that of the adjoining premises, 
stiff when sent up to the bricklayer, and for amounting to some 250,000]. The Midland 
wetting the tops of brick courses. Arcade runs from New street to the City 
Squares, Triangles, and Bevels are of wood, Arcade, which begins in High-street (where it 
and are used for setting-out work at right adjoins the Louvre) ard continues to neat the 
angles, pitches of gables, &c. Tee-squares jenction > 8 and Corporation streets, with 3 
are employed for accurately marking vertical eee those palate ie oa the two arcades 
joints on brick facing. our streets; they 1e tne Shop 
: : . . beneath them, for the delivery of goods to the shops, 
Templets are likewise required for setting out | and comprise about 200 shops and offices The 
work, and such a piece ot plant constitutes a : 
kind of mould made of thin pieces of wood 


present building. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, DARLINGTON. — Oa tk 
atst inst., the foundation-stone Was laid of a n:s 
Wesleyan church in Corporation-road, Darlingt:= 
At present there is a large school-chapel, which we 
be used for a Sunday-school, the new church ac- 
additions to the school being estimated to c 
about 7,000/. The architects are Messrs. K 
Morley & Son, Bradford. The new church will 
of pressed brick, with stone dressings. There %- 
be a tower and spire rising nearly 100 ft Beast 
the main building, there will be classrooms, vestn 
and a gallery at one end. There will be accom® 

dation for about Soo people. The interior wi- 
work of the waggon-headed roof, pews, &c-, * 

be of pitch pine, and the windows will be op 
tracery, with ornamental leaded lights. 

CHURCH, VICTORIA Docks, E.—The foundat 
stone of the new Church of the Ascension has 
been laid at Victoria Docks. The architects 
Messrs. Cutts. The building is in the thirtess” 
century style, resting on arches of brick ande 
crete piles, which go down to a depth of 141607 
soft marsbland before they find a solid foundat:~ 

RESTORATION OF WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE CHF. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—A special service was le 
the parish Church of St. Mary the Virgin, K 
under- Edge, recently, to commemorate the res 
tion of the tower and the re-hanging of the pez 


facades are of terra-cotta, by Messrs. Doulton & 
i eight bells. The pinnacles of the tower had bec” 


} | Co., of Lambeth, and the style of design is Renais- 
nailed together to the requisite form, For | sance. Last year the firm prepared the pląns and 
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pupil teachers in the other block. The entrance, 
which is in the centre of the Northumberland-rcad 
elevation, opens into an entrance hall and staircase. 
On the ground and semi-basement floors are the 
various offices, the general or inquiry offices being 
in a convenient position, and communicate with the 
rooms occupied by the chiefs of departments, the 
typists, and the inspector. In the basement are the 
attendance offices, a room for the clerks, strong- 
rooms, stores, &c., including lavatories. On the 
first tloor and to the front is the Board-room, about 
32 ft. by 27 ft., lighted by four windows, panelled in 
oak. Opening off the dais end of the room is a 
lobby with book-lifts to general offices and base- 
ment, and telephonic communication to every office, 
and beyond a waiting-room. The Chairman’s rcom 
and the committee-room face on to Northumber- 
land-road. Cloak-rooms for the members complete 
the accommodation on this floor. The caretaker, 
whose apartments are on the second floor, 
has a private stairway which surrounds a lift 
reaching from basement to roof. The pupil 
teachers’ centre is arranged at the back 
of the main block, the guls entering from 
Northumberland-road and the boys from the side 
street. The ground floor is occupied by two class- 
rooms, the cloak-rooms, and entrance passages. 
On either side is a staircase for males and females ; 
and on the first floor three large classrooms divided 
by glass partition, which can be removed and the 
room thrown into one, There are aleo rooms for 
the teachers, &c. The second floor is devoted to 
chemical and physical Jaboratories, with the neces- 
sary preparation, dark rooms and stores, the whole 
fitted with tbe usual demonstration tables, benches, 
suites, fume closets, &c., and ventilated by means 
of an electric fan. The classroom and staircase 
have glazed brick dadoes. The whole of the 
buildings ere warmed by steam. and lighted by 
electricity. The general works have been execu! ed 
by Messrs. J. & W. Lowry, contractors, the warm- 
ing by Dinrlng & Cooke, and the electric light by 
Mr. Usher. The marble work is by Walker & 
Sons, and the oak furniture by Mr. Ralph Hedley, 
the remaining offices being by Mr. Sopwith. The 
whole works have been carried out from the 
designs and under the supervision of Mr. W. H. 
Knowles, architect, Newcastle. 

HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, CLAPHAM.—A new 
building has been erected on South Side, Clapham 
Common, for the Girls’ Public Day Schools Co. 
The new school occupies the site of one of the old 
Clapham residences, known as The Lawn, and it 
has a frontage of rsoft. It is built of red brick, 
with stone facings, and will provide accommodation 
for about 450 scholars and eighty student-teachers. 
It is principally divided into three departments, viz., 
a kindergarten department, a department for the 
ordinary schoolgirl, and a students’ department. 
Whilst the area and ground floor are devoted to the 
usual offices, such as kitchens, cloakrooms, lava- 
tories, rooms for staff, the secretary’s room, 
ttitionery, cupboards, &c, the two fioors 
above that are divided into a large assembly 
hall, with some fifteen classrooms, all facing 
the sunny side of the building, and each 
accommodating about thirty scholars; two art 
studios, two science rooms, and three sound-proof 
music-rooms, with the housekeeper's and servants’ 
sleeping quarters above. At the rear is a gymnasium, 
with tennis courts and plavgrounds for the girls. 
Mr. J. Osborne Smith, of Westminster, is architect 
to the company ; the building has been erected by 
Messrs. Killby & Gayford. of Finsbury, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Constantine as clerk of 
works. ‘The cost of the building has been between 
14,0001. and 15.000. 

BRIDLINGTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—New build- 
ings have just been added to this school. The first 
part of this extension —a detached building for 
science and art instruction, comprising laboratories 
for physics and chemistry, lecture-room, prepara- 
tion-room, and art-room—was opened by Lord 
Wenlock in July last. The new buildings now to 
be opened form a considerable extension to the 
north of the original buildings, which were opened 
in August, 1890, and provide additional accom- 
modation for day boys as well as boarders. 
On the ground floor two additional class- 
rooms are provided, completing the group of 
six arranged around three sides of the central hall; 
two day rooms for the boarders; nine studies for 
the boys; four masters’ sitting-roums ; and mastery’ 
common-room. There are also a changing-room, 
fitted with lockers and lavatory basins ; a lavatory 
fitted with basins on one side and a range of shower 
baths on the other side; anda boot-room. On the 
first floor there are five new dormitories, four for six 
boys each and one for ten boys, and as one of the 
dormitories in the original buitding which had been 
temporarily converted into matron's rooms will be 
now made available, the total accommodation for 
boarders will be increased to nearly seventy. 
Separate lavatories are provided near the new dor- 
mitories, with a separate basin for each boy; also 
four new bathrooms, one of which is fitted with 
two shower-baths, and housemaids’ closets and 
water-closets. On the first floor there are also four 
masters’ bedrooms, sitting-room and bedroom for 
the matron, and a large linen-room. On the second 
floor are three sickrooms, with separate bathroom, 
housemaid’s closet, and water-closet. The new 
buildings have been designed by Mr. John Bilson, 
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so unsafe that before the work was actually taken 
in hand two of them had to be taken down to 
prevent accident. The battlements were also very 
much decayed, and all of them were more or less 
loose and very unsafe. Mr. Walter B. Wood, of 
Gloucester, was the architect, and the firm of 
Messrs. A. Estcourt & Son, also of Gloucester, 
carried out the work. The carving of the pinnacles 
was done by Mr. H. Frith, of Gloucester. 
HOTEL, SHEFFIELD.—A new hotel is to be built 
in Shetheld with frontages to Leopold-street and 
Orchard-lane. It is to be built under the auspices 
of the Yorkshire Hotels Syndicate, and, including 
site, building, and equipment, the cust is estimated 
at 120,000}. The main front in Leopold-street will 
extend from near the end of Johnson & Appleyard’s 
premises to Orchard-lane. 10 Orcbard-lane there 
will be a front of 200 ft. The ground plan shows 
the accommodation downstairs, where all the public 
rooms will be located. The large dining hall will 
accommodate 250 guests, Taere are to be two coffee 
rooms, a grill-room, private dining-room, commercial 
room, smoke-room, billiard-room, reading-room, 
drawing-room, and a large conference-room for com- 
pany meetings and arbitrations. The bedrooms for 
visitors are to number 190. The architects are 
Messrs. Chorley, Connon & Chorley, of Leeds. Mr. 
James Fidler is the general contractor. 
PUBLIC OFFICES, ULVERSTON, — Recently the 
Urban Council purchased a block of buildings in 
Queen-street, formerly the Westmoreland Bank, 
having its main frontage to Queen-street, and abut- 
ting on to Benson -street and Theatre - street. 
Arrangements have recently been etfecied for the 
conversion of this property into offices for all the 
public officials of the town, and board rooms for 
the Urban and Rural District Councils, School and 
Cemetery Boards, Guardians, &c. The plans have 
been prepared by Messrs. James Grundy & Son, 
architects, the contract let to Mr. Nelson Wearing, 
builder, aad the work of conversion is now in 
hand. 
ROYAL NORTHERN CLUB, ABERDEEN.—Altera- 
tions and additions are being made to the Royal 
Northern Ciub, Union-street, Aberdeen, by Messrs. 
Fordyce & C>., builders. The plans, prepared by 
Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A. R.S. A., provide for a 
new wing being built at the corner of Huntly- 
street, corresponding to the one on the other side, 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, NORTHAMPTON,— 
The new Congregational Church on Primrose Hill, 
Kingsthorpe-road, Northampton, was opened 
recently, The building has been erected from the 
designs of Mr. Alexander Anderson. The chapel is 
entered tbrough a vestibule supported by stone 
pillars, and stretching across the front of the chapel 
above the vestibule is a stune panel carved with 
eight life-sized tigures symbolical of joyful worship. 
At one end of the vestibule is a deacons’ vestry, and 
at the other is a staircase leading to the gallery 
which stretches along the bottom of the chapel. 
The total length of the interior is go ft., and there 
is accommodation for 500, the seating consisting of 
pitch pine pews. The chapel is in octagon shape, 
the dome roof being supported by four angle arches. 
The building was erected by Mr. G. W. Souster, 
and the total cost is about 2,8col. 
EXTENSION OF ABERDEEN ART GALLERY.— 
Plans have been prepared by Mr. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie, A.R.S A., of the proposed extension of 
the Aberdeen Art Gallery. In order to carry out 
the new scheme an arrangement will be come to 
with the Governors of Robert Gordon’s College for 
the acquisition of a piece of ground which will 
enable the gallery buildings to be carried some 30 ft. 
back beyond the present limit. A large extent of 
floor space will be required for the display and ex- 
hibition of the projected sculpture section, and 
under the new scheme this will be provided for. 
The whole of the present central hall and the addi- 
tional space which will be obtained behind will be 
devoted to sculpture, and the small east and west 
rooms will also be extended and used for museum 
and other necessary purposes. The roof of the 
main gallery will be heightened, and the proposed 
scheme is to build new galleries, constituting a 
suite of rooms extending round the entire struc- 
ture. 
CHURCH, SWINDON —A new church has been 
erected at Swindon trom pians prepared by Mr. 
Ponting, the Diocesan Architect. 
PROPOSED SCULPTURE GALLERY, ABERDEEN.— 
At a meeting of the Aberdeen Art Gallery Com- 
mittee, on the 22nd inst., a letter was read from the 
trustees of the late Mr. Jolin Clark, sometime in 
Aberdeen, intimating a donation of 7,000]. for the 
purpose of altering and enlarging the gallery s0 as 
to provide a sculpture hall. The committee received 
the intimation of this offer of Mc. Ciark’s trustees 
with pleasure, and resolved to take steps to enable 
them to comply with the conditions on which the 
grant is made. Mr. A. Marsball- Mackenzie, A.R.S A., 
dsubmitted plans of the proposed enlargement, and 
instructions were given to apply to the governors 
“ of Gordon's College for tue necessary ground 
behind the gallery. 
: NEW OFFICES, NEWCASTLE SCHOOL BOARD.— 
New offices have been erected io Northumberland- 
road for the use of the Newcastle School Board. 
: The « fice and pupil teachers’ centre form a com- 
‘plete coup of buildings, divided into two blocks, 

the accommodation tor the members and the 
t Board’s staff being arranged in one, and that for the 
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F. S. A., of Hull, and have been carried out by Messrs. 


ohn Jaram & Sons, of Scarborough, Messrs. 
right Bros., of Sheffield, have executed the heating 


apparatus, aud Messrs. Illingworth, Ingham, & Co., 
of Leeds, have made most of the fittings., 


HULL BUILDING TRADE.—During the first nine 


months of the past year average activity, says the 
Eastern Morning News, prevailed in the building 
trade of Hull. 
a diminution in operations. 
noticeable in connexion with speculative building, 
and is attributed to over-production. 
quarters it is stated that certain olauses in the pro- 
posed Omnibus Bill, relating to the erection of pro- 
perty and the construction of streets. have also 
acted as a slight check upon the trade. The number 
of houses erected of the smallest type was slightly 
below the average of previous years. 
standing this, however, the number of plans passed 
by the Corporation was practically equal to that 
of 1001. 
change, and no trade disputes arose. 
standing features of the year were the progress 
made with the Mayor's 
demolition of dilapidated buildinge, and the exten- 
sive developments of the city to the north and 
west. Without doubt, when the new public hall 
has been erected, the view that will present itself 
from the Whitefriargate Bridge will be at once 
striking and imposing. 
ings that have been completed, or are nearing com- 


The last quarter, however, witnessed 
This was especially 


In some 


Notwith- 


The price of materials underwent little 
The out- 


extension scheme, the 


Amongst the many build- 


pletion, in the immediate neighbourhood, are the 
Lancashire aud Yorkshire Railway Co.’s offices at 


the corner of Savile-street and King Edward-street, 
and on the opposite side of the road the structure 
of the Prudential Insurance Co. 


Rapid progress 
was made with the extension of the Royal In- 
firmary. In Alfred Gelder-street, the most note- 
worthy feature is the new police-station. Ia 
Charlotte-street a new building, the Alexandra 
Theatre, was erected. Ecclesiastical enterprises 
were also undertaken during the year. A new 


church was opened at Dairycoates, and the founda- 
tion-stones of two others were laid at Newington 
and Wilmington. 


Amongst the projected develop- 
ments may be mentioned the Public Hall; seventy 


artis ins“ dwellings, which will bring the total 


number of such houses in Hull up to 117; the 
Rowion Homes; improvements at Paragon 
Station; the School of Art; the extension of the 
Town Hall, tor which designs that will not entail 
the expenditure of more than 100,000/. are being 
advertised for by the Corporation; and the new 
central Post Office. The outlook for the present 
year is not altogether promising, as the large 
oumber of empty houses in irrefutable evidence that 
the number of dwellings erected on the outskirts of 
the city has been coasiderably above the require- 
ments. 

NORWICH BUILDING TRADE.—The building trade 
of Norwich had a sorry experience in 1902. The 
strike, which lasted for eighteen months previously, 
had the effect of literally paralysing operations 
which, under more fortunate conditions, would 
have been undertaken, and those who had work to 
be cone postponed it indefinitely. Consequently, 
when the men desired to go to work, they found 
that there was nothing for them to do. The princi- 
pal jobs in the citv were the alterations and additions 
to the General Post Office, the erection of the 
new Norwich Union Life Office, and the 
building of premises in Orford- place. A new 
church is in course of erection in St. James's 
Parish, and a Board school is to be built on Silver- 
road. Another big job is the new theatre in St. 
Giles's. Cottage building in the suburbs of Norwich 
during the past year was moderately brisk, but in 
no proportion to that of previous years. The 
streets then laid out have been filled in with houses, 
and these have readily found tenants. 

TENEMENT DWELLINGS IN BIRMINGHAM. — Mr. 
W. B. Cregoe Colmore and bis trustees have decided 
to build, as an experiment, a block of tenements on 
a ptece of land at the corner of Hospital-street and 
Henrietta-street, near the bottom of Snow Hill. 
The building, which will have a frontage to 
Hospital-street of 95 ft., will be four stories in 
height, and will contain twenty-four tenements, six- 
teen of which will be two-roomed and eight three- 
roomed tenements. The tenements will not be all 
communicating, as in some fate, by an internal corri- 
dor or outside balconies, but they will be divided into 
three separate blocks, under one roof, eash having 
one staircase. The staircases will be c nstructed of 
stone. Each tent meat will be what is knuwn as “aelf- 
contained.” The living-rooms will measure in each 
case 140 superficial feet; the window will be re- 
cessed, and the tpac: thus formed will contain a 
dresser, with a ventilated food cupboard. Leading 
from each living · ioom is planned a scullery, con- 
taining a sink, a copper, a batb, a plate rack, and a 
chopping block. Beyond the scullery, and dis- 
connected by a smallarea, is a water-closet, one 
being provided for each tenement. In the dis- 
connecting area space is found for a coal tunker, 
and there will be also arranged a shoot 
for ashes which wil discharge into a re- 
ceptacle on the grouid floor. The bedroom will 
measure 120 Superficial feet. In the three-roomed 
tenements the second tedroom will be smaller, but 
each will be provided with a fi eplace. Ample 
space will be left at the rear of the building, which 
will be paved and used as a drying-ground. The 
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top story will be partly in the roof, the roof being 
of Mansard shape. The design of the elevation is 
considered an important matter, and an attempt has 
been made to free it from the usual ugly appear- 
ance of such buildings and retaining a distinctly 
domestic character. The buildings will be faced 
on all sides with red brick, the slates of the 
Mansard roof will be green, and the external wood- 
work will be painted. The sills of the windows 
will be made to receive flower-pots. The roof 
will be boarded, felted, and slated. The floors of 
the living rooms will be laid with small hard red 
quarries, and the bedroom floors will be of wood 
blocks. The floors of the building throughout will 
be fireproof, and special precautions will be taken 
to make them as far as possible soundproof. An 
important point in the plan is that every room can 
be entered separately from the entrance lobby with- 
out going through another room. The greatest 
care will be taken in all matters of detail ; the walls 
will be plastered and Duresco coloured, a cement 
painted dado will be provided for the living rooms, 
door frames will be iron, doors will be strongly 
made, window-frames will be solid, wrought iron 
opening casements will be provided to each window 
hinged on pivots top and bottom to facilitate 
window cleaning. The architect is Mr. Arthur 
Harrison, of Colmore-row.—Birmingham Post. 

HYDRO, ST. ANNE'S, LANCASHIRE.—The Building 
Committee of the St. Anne’s Council has just sanc- 
tioned plans for a hydropathic establishment to be 
erected by a private company on a site bordering 
Fairhaven and St. Anne’s. The building, which is to 
be called the Dunes Hotel, will have a frontage of 
190 ft. to Clifton Drive, and be five stories high. It 
will be equipped with needle, electric, Russian, 
vapour, German, and plunge baths, and lighted 
throughout by electricity, and contain seventy-two 
bedrooms, The architects are Messrs. Woodhouse 
& Willoughby, of Manchester. 


have been his chief assistants for many years. The 
business will in future be carried on under the style of 
Robert Hammond & Son.—— Mr. Charles H. Mead. 
architect, has removed his offices from 8, Mortimer- 
street to 64, Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 

DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ ASSOCIATION. — Mr. 
Alexander Payne has been elected President of this 
Association (composed of the surveyors under the 
London Building Act), and Mr. T. H. Watson, Vice- 
President. Mr. F. Wallen, who has for some years 
filled the post of hon. Secretary, has retired, taking 
the post of Treasurer, and is succeeded by Mr. 
Henry Lovegrove. 

A CASE FOR FILING PAPERS. — The Library 
Supply Co. send us a specimen of their Auto-hx 
Case” for loose papers. It is a strong case in the 
form of a small but thick folio book, hinged to open 
at the edge for inserting papers, and which can be 
placed on a bookshelf. It seems a convenient 
receptacle for keeping together loose papers so that 
they can be easily referred to. 

HE LATE MR. TAGG-ARUNDELL.—In reference 
to the obituary notice of this architect in our issue 
of January 10, a correspondent who was formerly a 
resident in India writes that we were mistaken in 
the statement that Mr. Tagg-Arundell was on the 
Madras Council. It appears to have been a case of 
mistaken identity in regard to two similar names. 

THE CEMENT TRADE AT Rio. — The British 
Acting Vice-Consul at Rio de Janeiro reports a con- 
siderable decrease in the importation of cement, the 
quantity imported having fallen from 144,698 
barrels in 1900 to 80, 500 barrels in 1901. Of the 
latter total 7,693 barrels came from the United 
Kingdom, as compared with only 3925 barrels in 
the preceding year. Belgium sent 61,993 barrels 
(against 122,287 barrels in 1900), and Germany 
10, 200 barrels (against 17,144 barrels in 1000). 

THE CONSISTORY COURT OF LONDON.—At a 
sitting of the Court in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 


equal enclosed piece skirting Lambourne Forest 
Mr. E. North Buxton, to whom Epping Forest owes 
much, takes a leading share in the movement fof 
re-afforesting those woodlands. They comprise, 
besides, a charming piece, about 70 acres, of the 
ancient forest, near Claybury. Chigwell Manor has 
been enclosed during a long period, and has not 
greatly sutfered; the south-western portions are 
well timbered and their pristine state is commemo- 
rated by the Roes’ Well. A further area of 12 acres 
at Grange Hill might be secured, and Lord Cowley's 
trustees will, under conditions, dispose for 150}, of 
their interests in the two greens, 44 acres, at Wood- 
ford Bridge. The neighbouring population is rapidly 
increasing: West Ham has 300,000 inhabitants, 
East Ham has trebled its population to 95,000 in the 
last ten years, and Ilford counts 41,000 as con- 
trasted with 10,000 in 1801. Leyton and Romford 
are extending quickly. Stations will be made at 
Chigwell and Chigwell Row on the Great Eastern 
Railway new loop line from Woodford to Seven 
Kings, and there is one at Grange Hillon a new 
branch of that company’s system. 

INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF BRITISH DECORA- 
TORS —Before the Glasgow branch of this Society, 
on the 23rd inst., Mr. James Paton, superintendent 
of the Museums and Art Galleries, in the Faculty 
Hall, West George-street, delivered a lecture on 
“ Mosaics in History and Art.” After defining and 
describing the various classes of work to which the 
name of a mosaic is given, and limiting hisattention to 
pictorial mosaics made up of small cubes of coloured 
enamel, Mr. Paton said that mosaic is the most 
powerful decorative medium which has ever come 
into the hands of the artist. The practice of mosaic 
working is one of high antiquity which came 
into extended use at the most interesting stage 
of human progress, and therefore its history has 
intimate relation to a subject of the deepest 
import to mankind, the introduction and the early 


21st inst., Dr. Tristram, K.C, Chancellor of the growth of the Christian religion. Mosaic working 
. 6 Diocese of London, granted faculties in respect of | is a costly and difficult art, requiring on the part of 
FOREIGN. the churches of St. John, Bethnal Green, and St. | its successful practitioner very high artistic and 


Luke, Holloway. In the former instance the 
faculty relates to the erection of a chancel screen of 
marble as a memorial to the late vicar, the Rev. E. 
Raven Hollings, and a side chapel to be used for 
early Communion and daily prayers, when only 
small congregations are present. The church, being 
one of ten district churches that were supplied, 
mainly through the exertions of Dr. Blomfield, 
Bishop of London, was erected for 2,000 sittings in 
1828 from designs in the quasi-Italian manner b 
Sir John Soane. After the fire on February 16, 
1870, the fabric was restored, as we read in Charles 
Mackeson's Guide of 1891, by Mundy, and the 
church was re-opened in March of the following 
year. The organ, by A. W. Coleman, 1871, 
having three manuals and thirty-four stops, was 
removed to the east endand reconstructed by Eustace 
Ingram six years afterwards. In the case of the 
church of St. Luke, Holloway, it is proposed to 
build, at a cost of 5001, a choir vestry and a 
church room adjoining the chancel and transept, 
with an entrance from the choir vestry into the 
church. The new building will serve also for 
church meetings and similar purposes, and will 
stand upon unconsecrated ground that has not been 
used for interments. The church was erected for 
1,080 sittings, after plans and designs in the Early 
English style by Lee, and was consecrated in 1800. 
The organ, rebuilt by Bevington forty years ago, 
had been originally in St. Paul's. Covent Garden. 
HAINAULT FOREST, AND ITS PROPOSED PUR- 
CHASE.—As we announced last week, the London 
County Council have agreed, under conditions, to 
subscribe 10,000}. to complete the purchase-moneys 
for this open space, to be vested in them, and will 
take charge of the Bill. The Corporation of the 
City of London expressed their inability to contri- 
bute 10, 00l.; they are charged with the main- 
tenance of Epping Forest, and their resources are 
now diminished by reason of the termination in 
November last of the grain dues which vielded 
about 20,000}. per annum. The Bill enables the 
Corporation, London County Council, Metropolitan 
Borough Councils, Essex County Council, West 
Ham Corporation, and District Councils of Dagen- 
ham, Ilford, Leyton, Woodford, and Wanstead, or 
one or more of them jointly or severally, to acquire 
for public purposes Lambourne Forest or Common, 
the 52-acre piece and Fox Burrows Farm in Dagen- 
ham parish, and Grange Hill Forest in Ilford parish. 
The several lands appertain to four ownerships ; 
they extend over an aggregate area of 503 acres, 
and negotiations for their purchase at a price 
of 21,830/. are opened. They lie on the ridge 
or watershed which rises to an altitude of 300 ft. 
on the east side of the valley of the river 
Roding ; Fox Burrows Farm, 475 acres, for which 
16,0001. it seems is asked, and of which the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests own the freehold, 
was fornerly waste of Hainault Forest enclosed 
by the Crown under the Act ad hoc of 1551, and 
since let for tillage. The price of Lambourne 
Forest, 188 acres, which has of late years been 
sadly ill-used by gipsies and vagrants, is Oool.; the 
rights of Colonel Lockwood, M.P., and Captain 
Ethelstone, as lords of the manors, over Lam- 
bourne Common, about 315 acres, could be 
purchased for, it is stated, 3,600/.; a sum of 1,730l. 
is asked for the fifty-two acres, now under 
cultivation, adjoining the farm, and 1,300). for an 


technical skill, but when composed and properly 
fixed a mosaic picture is practically unchangeable 
and imperishable. The fundamental condition in 
the employment of a medium so potent, the 
lecturer p^inted out, is that it be used with modera- 
tion, sobriety, and reticence, the risk of a mosaic 
being that it may dazzle more than permanently 
delight. The historical development and vicissitude 
of mosaic art were subsequently dealt with, and 
recent efforts to revive the art, especially on a 
great scale in St. Paul's Cathedral under tbe 
guidance of Sir William Richmond, were alluded to. 
THE VALUE OF HOUSES AT HYDE PARK CORNER. 
Nr. Under-Sheriff Burchell and a special jury. at 
Red Lion-square, Holborn, recently heard the 
case of Elliott’s Trustees v. the Great Northern and 
Brompton and Piccadilly Railway Co., a claim for 
nearly 40,0001. compensation in respect of the com- 
pulsory sale to the company of the two freehold 
residences, 6 and 7, St. George's-place, Hyde Park 
Corner, and for damage done to the adjoining four 
houses in the same ownership, by the opening of a 
railway station on the site of the two houses. Mr. 
Edward Boyle, K.C., and Mr. Courthope-Munroe 
appeared for the claimants; Mr. Freeman, K.C., re- 
presented the railway company. In opening the 
case, Mr. Boyle said the houses overiooked Hyde 
Park and atforded a fine view of Rotten-row, and 
were substantially built and well arranged. They 
were let on leases at 480/. per annum each. or gool., 
and were undoubtedly worth a much higher rental as 
they occupied one of the most fashionable positions in 
the West End, The rental being so well secured 
should be capitalised on the 3} per cent. tables, 
thirty-one years’ purchase, or 29,7001, to which the 
customary addition of 10 per cent. for compulsory 
sale should be made, 2,970/. bringing the amount 
for the property actually taken to 32,7361. The 
remaining residences could not fail to be seriously 
depreciated by the proximity of the tube station, 
with its noise and smell and crowds of passengers, 
and in respect of such depreciation about 6.000i. 
was Claimed. Witnesses having been examined, a 
consultation took place between the learned 
counsel, and the case was tettled, it being agreed 
that the claimants should receive the sum of 
30,7501. for the freehold of the two houses and all 
such rights as they possessed over adjacent land 
shown in the notice to treat. Mr. Douglas Young 
(vice-president of the Auctioneers’ Institute). Mir. 
Alexander R. Stenning, and Mr. Leslie R. Vigers 
(members of the Council of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion), with Mr. George A. Wilkinson, were among 
the experts retained for the railway company. 
ROCKINGHAM HOUSE, Co. ROSCOMMON,—Some 
extensive alterations and repairs are being carried 
out at Rockingham House in preparation for its 
occupancy as a Viceregal residence by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. The estate, formerly the 
seat of Robert, Lord Lorton, second son cf the Earl 
of Kingston, issituated about two miles distant from 
Boyle, and extends over 2,000 acres, richly planted, 
on the south-east side of Lough Key. The mansion 
is built in the Classic style, after the Ionic Order. 
The main façade comprises a hexastyle portico, on 
each side of which is a similar columniation ; along 
the north front is a colonnade of six Ionic columns. 
BUILDING SOCIETIES.—There has just been issued 
as a Parliamentary paper an abstract of the annual 
accounts and statements of building societies in the 


FRANCE.—The crematorium at Pere Lachaise 
cemetery is to be entirely rebuilt under the direc- 
tion of M. Formigé—-A monument is to be 
erected at Montmartre, on the Place Saint-Pierre, 
in memory of the part played by acronauts during 
the siege of Paris. The monument, the model for 
which has been made by M. Bartholdi, will consist 
of a group in bronze surmounted by a luminous 
balloon.——The prize founded by M. Lheureux, the 
architect, and which is awarded to a sculptor and to 
an architect in alternate years, has been awarded 
this year to M. Ernest Barrias, the sculptor, for his 
monument to Victor Hugo. The first year the prize 
was awarded to Dalou, for his “ Triumph of the Re- 
public,” and the second year to M. Girault for his 
Petit Palais. The annual exhibition of the Cercle 
Volney has been opened. Among the exhibits are a 
pretty work by M. Bouguereau, sea-pieces by M. 
Léon Ruffe, a“ Vieux Matelot” by M. Tattegrain, 
and some fine portraits by MM. Bonnat and 
Francois Flameny.— A new bridge is to be built 
over the Seine, between Courbevoie and Levallois- 
Perret.——M. Cave, architect, of Argenteuil, has 
been commissioned to build a new municipal 
theatre at Vannes, on the site of the former 
Mairie. A new church is to be built at 
St. Jean-la-Ruelle, from the designs of M. 
Farcinade.——The Government has decided on 
promoting an international exhibition of 
“l'Habitation, des Industries du Baàtiment, et 
des Travaux Publics,” to be held in the Grand 
Palais on the Champs Elysées, from July to Novem- 
ber of this year. -A municipal theatre is to be 
erected at Bagnères de Bigorre.——An international 
fine art exhibition is to be opened at Hyeres on 
February 15.——The death is announced, at the age 
of sixty-three, of M. Litoux, architect, of Paris. 

SWITZERLAND.—The assessors appointed to ad- 
judicate upon the designs sent in by twenty-four 
artists for the mosaic work to be put into the 
National Museum at Zurich have selected the 
designs by the following three artists: M. Johann 
Bosshard, of Charlottenburg ; M. Werner Buchly, 
of Basle; and M. Auguste Giacometti, of Florence. 
These gentlemen have now to furnish coloured 
drawings, and the assessors will make their final 
award in three months’ time. 

INDIA —Extensive improvements are about to be 
made at the Chinsura station of the East Indian 
Railway Co. The estimated cost is 24,000 rupees. 
The district agent of the East Indian Railway 
is about to recommend the construction of water 
supply works at Mokameh, Dinapur, Sutna, and 
Cawnpore. The Government of India has 
sanctioned a survey being made for a line of 
railway from Khurja station on the East Indian 
Railwav to Hapur station on the Oudh and Rohil- 
khund Railway, a length of about thirty-seven miles. 
A water supply scheme for the South Suburban 
Municipality of Calcutta has been sanctioned. 


— — aa 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. Robert Hammond, consulting engineer, 64. 
Victoria-street, Westminster, has taken into partner- 
ship his son, Mr. Robert Whitehead Hammond, and 
has also given an interest in his business to Mr. 
John May, and to Mr. G. W. Spencer Hawes, who 
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United Kingdom for the year 19001. It is rather a 
belated report, but, having regard to the mass of 
figures to be dealt with, the delay is not very sur- 
prising. It appears tbat in England there are 1,859 


incorporated building societies making returns to the 


Chief Registrar, and the aggregate number of mem- 
bers of these societies is 404.086. 


during the year were 420,3381. 


the year. The liabilities of the 


year were 17,505, 1810. 


amount of 715.404. 


societies, 169l. 


1,062,5131.; 


year of 540, 2081.; liabilities, 
82,5 18l.; 


1, 144. 820l.; undivided profits, 
deficit of two societies, 2111. 


theses. Number of societies making returns, 2,233 
(2.307). Total number of members, 591,283 
(598,329). Total receipts during the last financial 


year, 35, 8 16,280. (37.771, 2021.) 
ties making advances on mortgage, 


9,119,675). 


creditors, 39,371,256}. (21,876,2041.). 
profit, 3.622, 513. (3.518, 575l.). 
47,866, 207l. 


interest), (46.017. 043]. ). 


the site. 


Concerts which were giv 
„Cattle Show” week of December, 


1858, 
the Builder of October 4 and 18, 1856, will 
be found illustrations of the interior 


Walter Emden. 


manner, 


Regent-street. 
were added twenty-eight years ago. 


PROPOSED THAMES OVERHEAD RAILWAY.—A 
project is being formulated for the construction, at 
an estimated cost of tive millions sterling, of an 
electrical overhead railway above the Thames along 
its southern side from Barnes bridge to Southwark 
bridge, somewhat after the system adopted for the 
Elberfeld Overhead Railway in Prussia, the cars 
being hung froma double track carried by girders 
supported by piers resting upon foundations laid 


The total re- 
ceipts during the last financial year were 16,651,8311.; 
1,427 societies made advances on mortgage to the 
extent, during the year, of 7,759,7071. The liabilities 
of the 1,859 societies amounted to 40. 128, 8311. 
(20, 507, 8 3l. to holders of shares and 11,021, 743l. to 
depositors and other creditors), whilst the assets 
amounted to 43,546,86o01., viz., balance due on mort- 
gage securities (not including prospective interest) 
40,307, 887l., and amount invested in other securities 
and cash 3.138,973/. Wales has 106 societies making 
returos, with 22,249 members, whose total receipts 
Eighty of. the 
societies advanced 199,752/. on mortgage during 
106 societies 
amounted to 1,327,057/.,and the assets to 1,400.7 15. 
The foregoing figures refer to the incorporated 
societies, but there are also in England (none in 
Wales) sixty - six unincorporated societies with 
54,219 members, whose total receipts during the 
Sixty-two of these societies 
made advances on mortgage during the year to the 
Their liabilities are returned 
at 13.440,63 11, and assets at 14,291,227. By far the 
largest of the unincorporated societies is the Birk- 
beck, with 15,129 members, and total receipts during 
the year of 16,134,120}. Taking England and Wales 
together, 1,759 societies held balances of undivided 
profit amongst them amounting to 3,432,5861. ; 
whilst, on the other hand, 218 societies had deficit 
balances amounting in all to 143,598/. In the County 
of London there are 452 incorporated building 
societies, with 111,901 members; in Lancashire, 
362 societies, with 60, 108 members; in Durham, 106 
societies, with 22,764 members; and in Yorkshire, 
ninety-six societies, with 62,081 members. Scotland 
has 129 incorporated building societies, with 33,832 
members, and total receipts during tbe year of 
623,0021; liabilities, 1,640,280; assetr, 1,747.5201.; 
undivided profits, 107.400/.; balance deficit of two 
Ireland has seventy-three incor- 
porated building societies, making returns, with 
15,997 members, and total receipts during the 
assets, 
balance 
The following 
is a general summary both of incorporated and 
unincorporated societies for the United King- 
dom for the year 190r, the figures for the pre- 
ceding year being given for comparit on in paren- 


Number of socie- 
1,742 ; 
amount advanced on mortgage during the year, 
Liabilities : to the holders of shares, 
36,288, 05 1J. (35,701,8y9/.); to depositors and other 
Undivided 
Avsets: balance due 
On mortgage securities (not including prospective 
Amount 
invested in other securities and cash 14,311,635¢. 
(14,217,937!.) Balances deficit, 143,9781. (261,008). ). 

ST. JAMES’8 HALL.—We gather that the nego- 
tiatlons for the sale of St, James’s Hall are now 
concluded, and that the property will soon be taken 
over by a syndicate for the erection of a hotel upon 
The Hall was established at the instance 
of Messrs. Chappell & Co.. the musie publishers, 
and built by Messrs. Lucas after designs by Owen 
Jones, who also prepared the scheme of decoration. 
The cost amounted to 70,0001., as much dlficulty 
was presented by the watery nature of the soil. 
The Hall was opened on March 25, 1858. by tbe 
late Prince Consort. During a long period it has 
forined the scene of the classical performances 
which took their name from some “ Popular 
en there during the 
In 


of 
the Great Hall, and of the former entrance in 
Piccadilly ; on February 24, 1833, we published a 
view of the new entrance and front as built of red 
Manstield stone and Luton brick, with mosaic work, 
which with additions and interior improvements 
were executed under the superintendence of Mr. 
Since that period Messrs. Walter 
Emden & Co. have carried out for the St. James’s 
Hall Company at different times further alterations. 
The latter works, begun last summer, comprise 
provisions by way of precaution against fire, an 
additional scheme of decoration after the Byzantine 
enlarged lobbies and stairways, and a 
remodelling of the entrance, with the vestibule, in 
The restaurant and dinner-rooms 


in the bed of the river and (in places) in the 
shore. The promoters of the scheme contem- 
plate the building of stations, with lifts, at 
the present intervening bridges on the route—the 
railway bridges excepted, and the construction of a 
new bridge across the Thames from Pimlico to 
Nine Elms, and two more bridges from Chelsea 
to Battersea, with lifts communicating with the 
proposed railway at each of the three new bridges. 
The line would thus be between eight and nine 
miles in length, a distance to be covered in twenty- 
three minutes, at a uniform fare of 2d. between any 
two stations. The Elberfeld and Barmen line has 
been laid over about six miles of the River Wupper, 
and, it is stated, proves to be a successful venture 
from both the engineering and financial points of 
view. 

NON-SLIPPING MANHOLE CovEeR.—The Carlton 
Iron Foundry Co. send us an illustration and de- 
scription of a “non-slipping and non-wearable 
manhole cover which they have designed in order 
to do away with the nuisance of borough surveyors 
and Councils having so frequently to renew the 
wood blocks in the roadway covers, in some cases 
as much as every two or three months where the 
traffic is exceedingly heavy. In place of the wood 
blocks, they propose specially hardened metal blocks 
made to such a degree of softness as to prevent 
slipping, while to avoid concussion when struck by 
horses’ hoofs, a sheet of indiarubber is inserted be- 
tween the metal blocks and the casting. To prevent 
the metal blocks from being tampered with, they 
are fastened underneath with a special eye-bolt and 
pin, and they can be easily taken out if required. It 


is claimed for these that they will last the lifetime | J 


of the manhole cover, and that in districts where 
they have the usual traffic they will last as long as 
any iron-top manhole cover. 

“THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ANNUAL.”—The 
“The Local Government Annual for 1903” is the 
twelfth issue of a very useful and reliable work. 
The directory portion gives the names and addresses 
of the chief officials of all Corporations, London 
Borovgh Councils, County Councils, Boards of 
Guardians, Urban and Rural District Councils, 
County and Borough Asylums, &c., throughout the 
kingdom, as well as the public libraries, public 
parks, and City Companies of London. The names 
of the Chairmen of Committees in the Metropolitan 
Boroughs, also the Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of 
the London County Council Committees have been 
inserted, as well as the telegraphic addresses and 
telephone numbers of all those London Borough 
Councils which have adopted them. There is also 
information relating to the public libraries, baths 
and washhouses, ‘and electric light undertakings ia 
the boroughs of London. The book is sold at 
18. 6d., and is published at 27A, Farringdon-street, 
EC, 
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LEGAL, 


ACTION FOR DAMAGES AGAINST A 
BUILDING OWNER. 


THE case of Goldberg v. Brownecame before Mr. 
Justice Jelf and a common jury in the King’s Bench 
Division on the 23rd inst. 

This was an action for damages by the plaintiff 
against the defendant, the plaintiff alleging that the 
defendant, in the execution of certain work in the 
house adjoining his, damaged his premises, and that 
by the negligence of her servants and agents she 
did the work io such a manner as to render plain- 
tiff's premises unsafe. Plaintiff also claimed damages 
for alleged trespass. 

The defendant denied the alleged negligence and 
trespass, and said that what she did was done in 
pursuance of a notite from the London County 
Council. Defendant also counterclaimed against 
the plaintiff for rent and the cost of pulling down 
and rebuilding a wall. 

Mr. Montague Lush, K.C., and Mr. Hancox ap- 
peared for the plaintiff; and Mr. J. Eldon Bankes, 
K.C., and Mr. Lewis Thomas for the defendant. 

From the opening statement of counsel it ap- 
peared that the plaintiff was a tenant of the 
defendant, who was a lady living at Castleton, 
Mavo, Ireland, who owned considerable property 
in London. Plaintiff's lease from the defendant 
was for ten years, commencing September. 1899. 
Plaintiff was a picture frame maker, and carried on 
his business at No. 461, Commercial-road. During 
the plaintiff's occupation the adjoining houses 
Nos. 463 and 465 wereempty. Detendant wanted 
to make extensive alterations at No. 403, and the 
work was given to a contractor named Lindsey. 
He began the work by making an extremely deep 
and wide trench from the back of this house through 
the ground floor and so out into the front. This 
trench was 12 ft. deep and 6 ft. wide, and only 3 ft. 
from the wall of plaintiff's house. This was a very 
dangerous operation unless great care were taken, and 
great care should have been taken to prop and shore 
up plaintiff's house, but this did not appear to have 
been done. One morning the plaintiff was seated 
in his office when he heard a great commotion, and 
a number of men rushing out from next door in a 
tremendous hurry. Just afterwards, down came 
the whole of No. 463, and with it a considerable 
portion of No. 405. The next thing plaintiff knew 

was that the contractor was beginning to pull down 
the party wall between his house and No. 463. 


Plaintiff protested, but the contractor refused to 
take the slightest notice of his protests, and pulled 
down a portion of the outside of plaintiff’s house 
and his chimneys, leaving the house in such a con- 
dition that the plaintiff had to pack up and go. The 
entrance to plaintiff's house was then boarded up, 
rendering access to his shop impossible. In the 
beginning of May, plalntiff found that his building 
was uninhabitable, and he took other premises. 
After complaining to the defendant, he commenced 
the present action. 

The plaintiff having given evidence in support of 
counsel’s statement, 

Mr. Justice Jelf suggested that the parties should 
endeavour to come to terms and 

In the result Mr. Bankes stated that the plaintiff 
had agreed to accept a sum of money to be paid by 
the defendant in full satisfaction of all claims on 
both sides, the plaintiff agreeing to surrender his 
lease to the defendant. 

A juror was accordingly withdrawn. 

The terms were not stated in court. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 
QUESTION AS TO CONTRIBUTORY NEGLIGENCE. 


JUDGE STONOR, on Monday at Marylebone 
County Court (London), delivered judgment in the 
case of Waite v. Johnson, the hearing of which was 
reported in our Issue of November 15 last. 

The plaintiff in the action was William Waite, 
bricklayer, 40, St. Margaret’s-road, Kensal Rise, 
N.W., and he claimed 200/. damages, under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, from Messrs. E. 
ohnson & Sop, builders and contractors, High 
Cross-street, Leicester, the claim being in respect 
of personal injuries, said to have been sustained by 
the plaintiff owing to negligence on the part of the 
defendants or their servants. 

Mr. Chester Jones, counsel, appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. C. B. Marriott, counsel, for 
the defendants. 

From the evidence, it appeared that the plaintiff 
met with his accident whilst in the defendants’ 
service on April 20 last, at some building works in 
Acton-lane, Wille den, N.W. He was working in a 
hole, and an iron bar, belonging to Helliwell’s 
Patent Glazing people being hoisted by one of the 
defendants’ servants, fell upon him, seriously 
injuring his back. The jury returned a verdict in 
seas of the plaintiff, aseessing the damages at 
2382. 

Wi was subsequently made for a new 
al. 
His Honour, in delivering judgment, now said: 
This is a motion for a new trial on the following 
grounds :—1. That the finding of the jury that the 
laintiff did not know the danger of working in the 
ole near the lift was against the weight of evidence 
and contrary to the plaintiff's own evidence relative 
thereto; 2. That the finding of the jury that the 
plaintiff did not voluntarily and willingly run the 
danger of working in the hole near the lift was 
against the weight of evidence and con to the 
plaintiff's own evidence relative thereto ; 3. That the 
damages awarded by the jury to the plaintiff, viz., 
238l., was unreasonable and excessive, With regard 
to the finding of the jury that “ the plaintiff did not 
know the danger ” in question, it appears to me that 
this finding is ambiguous and admits of two con- 
structions— first, that the plaintiff did not know of 
the danger a? all; and, secondly, that he did not 
know of it fully or suficient/y to estimate it—using 
the word “know” emphatically—and I think, but 
with some doubt, that the finding ought to be 
read in the second sense, especially as there 
could be no doubt that the plaintiff had some 
knowledge of it, inasmuch as he said in his examina- 
tion-in-chief, “I thought at the time that the men 
ought to have been protected against it,” and also 
that he did not complain, for which he did not give 
any reason, although no doubt afterwards, on being 
recalled at the end of the case, he suggested a 
reason, to which I shall presently refer. With 
regard to the finding of the jury that “ The plaintiff 
did not voluntarily and willingly run the danger” 
in question, it is to be observed that the issue 
involved in this finding, which is certainly the main 
issue in this case, was never raised, or at all events 
never <istinctly raised, until the speech of the 
defendant's counsel after the evidence had been 
closed. I then permitted the plaintiff to be 
recalled and further examined, and in answer to the 
defendant's counsel he said. Of course I did the 
work voluntarily, because I did it —a very natural 
and a very suggestive answer—but afterwards in 
answer to his own counsel he said, “ I did the work 
because I knew the foreman would send me off the 
works if I refused.” Now, upon this evidence, and 
according to tbe cate of “Smith v. Baker,” 
H.L. 1891, A.C, 325, I think that the jury 
were clearly at liberty to find either that the 
plaintiff, after having had sufficient opportunity of 
fully ascertaining the danger in question, and 
also of considering the probability or possibility of 
loss of employment, in the exercise of his judgment 
and free will, determined to accept the danger 
rather than the probable or possible loss of employ- 
ment, and theretore that he did incur such danger 
voluntarily and willingly ; or that the plaintiff bein 
under fear and pressure did not do this wor 
voluntarily and willingly ; and I think that there is 
no ground for setting aside their verdict, because 
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they have adopted the latter view; and that, on 
the authority of the case I have already cited, the 
verdict ought to stand. With regard to the third 
round on which a new trial has been asked, viz., 
‘that the damages awarded by the jury—238/.— 
were excessive,” there was no doubt some miscalcu- 
lation as to the amount, and the plaintitf has con- 
sented to reduce the damages to the sum of 200l., 
and on the evidence and findings of the jury, I can- 
not say that the damages so reduced are technically 
excessive. I therefore refuse the motion. 

Counsel for the defendant said he desired to have 
an opportunity of considering his position, and 
consulting with his clients as to the advisability of 
appealing. He was quite willing that a portion of 
the 200l., which the defendants had paid into 
Court, should be handed over to the plaintiff to go 
on with for a few weeks, pending an appeal. 

His Honour made an order as follows: 25l. to be 
paid out to the plaintiff with taxed costs, plaintiff's 
solicitor undertaking to return the amount in the 
event of an appeal bemg successful; the balance of 
175l, to remain in Court for twenty-one days, or 
until further order of the Court. 


The alleged obstruction was to the access of light to 
two windows in the plaintiffs’ offices, The windows 
were 4 ft. 3 in. in height and 3 ft. in width, and the 
sill of which was 7 ít. 2 in. from the ground. The 
windows looked due east, and a little to the south 
was a high building which obstructed the light to 
these windows. There was, however, no lateral 
obstruction, and the light to these windows except 
by the building to the south was practically unob- 
structed. The building containing these windows 
was leased in July, 1887, for a term of sixty 
years, of which there were about forty- 
three years still to run, at a rent of 60l. a 
year. In 1892 this lease was assigned to the 
plaiotiffs, a firm of solicitors, who used the room in 
which the lights mentioned were as the private room 
of the partners, or one of them. The obstruction 
the plaintiffs complained of was a building erected 
by the defendant only 5 ft. 6 In. away from the 
wall in which the windows in question were placed. 
Mr. Justice Joyce, after hearing a great deal of 
expert evidence at the trial, held tbat there was a 
sensible and material obstruction to the plaintiffs’ 
two windows, especially the northern one—not very 
great, but still sufficient to maintain the action. In 
these circumstances he declined to make a manda- 
tory order, but awarded the plaintiffs 10}. damages 
and the costs of the action. From this decision the 
defendant now appealed. 

Mr. Younger, K.C., and Mr. Jolly appeared for 
the appellant, and Mr. Hughes, K.C.,and Mr. Hum- 
pbreys for the respondents. 

Mr. Younger contended, on behalf of the 
appellant, that the learned Judge in the Court 
below should bave given judgment for the de- 
fendant, as the obstruction was so slight. The 
learned Judge's finding of fact that the obstruction 
was seosible or material was contradictory of his 
estimate of the damages he awarded. If the 
pecuniary damage the plaintiffs had suffered could 
be measured by a sum of 10l., they had really 
suffered no material injury at all. Here the ob- 
struction was 22 deg. only, and the windows which 
the plaintiffs complained were obstructed were high 
up in the room, and therefore the obstruction was 
not nearly so serious as though the obstruction was 
to a window lower in the room. 

Mr. Jolly followed on the same side. He argued 
that the damages awarded by the learned Judge to 
the plaintitis showed that the plaintiffs had suffered 
no substantial diminution of light to their windows. 
There must be a certain amount of give and take in 
these matters, and this Court had held that a 
plaintiff must not be too fastidious in these matters. 
The plaintiffs bad not been reasonable in the way 
they had launched their case. They had all along 
contended that the defendant had no right to take 
away a single ray of light or a single breath of air 
from them. 

Without calling upon counsel for the re: pondents 
the Master of the Rolls in giving judgment said 
he was of opinlon that there was no ground ſor 
interfering in this case. The decision was one on 
a question of fact. Mr. Justice Joyce had had the 


of the flange all round to intercept any rain or snow 
which may be blown against the vertical flange of 
the frame, and so prevent it being carried by the 
wind through the meeting joint of sash and frame. 
The sash is preferably hinged to brackets formed on 
the frame at its upper end so as to open easily, and 


is also fitted with the ordinary opening lever or 
handle. 


3,730 of 1002.— C. E. DOULD : Construction of 
Draught Preventer. 


A draught preventer for doors, windows, aud the 
like, whereby on the shutting of the door or 
window, action is made upon a nose for forcing a 
strip of flexible material out from the door or 
window to press upon the floor jamb or stile and 
close the opening between same. 


3,877 of 1902.—W. TAYLOR: Catch for Securing 
Folding Doors. 


This invention relates to a catch for securing one 
of a pair of folding-doors, and automatically re- 
leasing same when the other door is opened. It is 
intended to be applied to the door (or half-door) 
which is not provided with the lock (usually the 
left-hand door), and is applicable to the doors of 
cabinets, bookcases, and other like double doors. 
It consists of a box titting which is let into the edge 
of the door, and supports horizontally a pivotted 
S-shaped catch, one end of which projects inward 
and the other end projects beyond tbe edge of the 
door as a rounded projection. Within the box is a 
spring having the tendency cf drawing the engaging 
ecd of the catch out of connexion with the catch- 
plate, which is secured to the body of the cabinet 
or «ther article. When the door with the catch is 
pu: he 1 to, the hooked end of the catch enters the 
opening in the catch-plate but does not engage, but 
when the other door is being closed it comes in 
contact with the rounded projection of the catch 
before mentioned, turns it upon its pivot and causes 
the hook to engage, and retains it in that position 
until it is reopened, when the spring immediately 
causes the catch to disengage. 


5,896 of 1902.—C. D. ABEL (Deutsche Steinzeug- 
warren Fabrik fiir Canalisation und Chemische 
Industrie, of Friedrichsfeld): Stop Cock. 


This consists in the combination with a metal 
outer casing or barrel of a lining piece of earthen- 
ware in which is fitted an earthenware plug, so 
that the part in which the plug works is proof 
against acids and the like, and is protected by a 
strong outer casing of metal. 


11,854 of 1902.—C. HART: Pivot Hinges for Use on 
Closct Seats. 


A pivot hinge for use on closet seats, consisting of 
an outer part comprising a horizontal plate to be 
screwed on to the back rail of the seat; a vertical, 
upwardly-projecting cheek at the outer edge, with 
a pivot horizontally projecting from the inner sur- 
face of said cheek ; an inner part to be screwed on 
the upper surface of the lid, having a vertical 
cheek extending downwards trom the outer edge 
witnesses before him on both sides. Some of them 1 ee * 
he did believe, and some he did not. The learned = ne ú K f P ; 

: pper surface of the seat, having a vertical 
3 N oe ee 8 ae cheek extending upwards from its outer edge, with 
He had not said that the damage to the plaintiffs | 3P CPening in the centre for the passage of the 
was only nominal or theoretical. He found that it peor 
was substantial as distinct from nominal. Having |9407 Of 1,902.—W. SMITH and J. SMITH: Gas 
done that he assessed the damages at 100. only; ] Healing Apparatus for Heating Rooms, Cooking, and 
but that did not negative the conclusion he had the like. 
arrived at. He (the Master of the Rolls) thought] A burner for gas-heating apparatus, having hori- 
that the learned Judge might very well have | zontal coils in which the gas and air are mixed and 
given the plaintiffs 50%. damages, and the defen- | pass to the burning nozzles, a box or case for the 
dant was to be congratulated on getting | admission of air, projecting from the burner, and 
off with only rol. against him. The learned | having a sliding door over its end, and a gas supply 
Counsel for the appellant had been unable, in the | cock or valve within it, the operating part or arm of 
judgment of the learned Judge, to point to anything | which is adapted to be operated by the said door. 


which would have been a misdirection if the case 
; Sea ie . 25,028 of 1902 — A. KEMPER and F. DAMHORST : 
had been tried in the King’s Bench Division with a Water Heating Apparatus. 


jury. It was impossible to get an exact rule as to : ; i 
what constituted “ substantial” and what did not. | A water heating apparatus consisting of a principal 
In this case the learned Judge had found that the heater having a narrower cylindrical upper portion, 
diminution to the plaintiffs’ light was substantial, | a cap-thaped feed-heater or preliminary heater fitted 
and he (the Master of the Rolls) could not differ | over the said upper portion, and a suitable burner, 
the gases for which flow over the walls of the 


from bis conclusion. à f 
The Lords Justices concurred, and the appeal was | heater from the inside to the outside. 
3,516 Of 1902.—F. J. FARRELL: Apparatus for 


accordingly dismissed with costs. 
Softening Water. 


ert — 
This consists in the combination of a pair of tanks 
PATENTS OF THE WEEK. for measuring the softening solution, of a pair of 
L tanks for measuring the water, of a rocking arm 
2 

AF PLICATIONS PUBCISHED, adapted to be actuated by floats in the water 
3,543 of 1902.—J. STEWART: Roof-Light Frames. measuring tanks, of a free ball or weight adapted to 

This invention has reference to roof-light frames 


slide on the said rocking arm, of a compound cock 
such as are fitted with hinged sashes, and the object | connecting the two solution measuring tanks with 
of the invention is to secure a rain and snow proof 


both the supply for the reservoir and the discharge- 
joint between the sash and the frame. The inven- | Pipe, of means for operating the said cock by the 
tion is carried into effect by forming the roof-light 


oscillations of the rockiog arm, of a detlector 
frame—otherwise much of the usual construction— | adapted to divert both the flow of water from the 
with a turned-over edge or flange all round the 


source of supply and the flow cf softening solution 
upper edge of its vertical flange on which the sash 


into one or other of the water measuring tanks, ci 
rests. This turned-over edge or flange is preferably | means for operating the sa.d deflector by the oscil- 
tiat on its upper surface for the sash to rest on, and 


lations of the rocking arm, and of valves in the 
has a slightly angled or bevelled outer rim to make | water measuring tanks connected directly or indi- 
a tight joint with the bevelled edge of sash frame. 


rectly with the rocking arm so that they are opened 
The groove is preferably formed in the under side | and closed by its oscillations. 


18,773 Of 1902.—J. S. REEKIE: Spigot and Soc c: 
joints. 


Spigot and tocket joints for pipes, consisting in 


THEATRICAL BUILDING DISPUTE. 


THE case of in re an arbitration between Kirk & 
Randall and Sir Charles Wyndham came before a 
Divisional Court of King’s Bench, composed of the 
Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Wills, and Mr. 
Justice Channell, on the 28th inst., on a motion by 
Sir Charles Wyndham, the actor, to set aside the 
arbitratot's award in the arbitration between him- 
self and Messrs. Kirk & Randall, the well-known 
contractors. 

Mr. Spencer Bower appeared for Sir Charles 
Wyndham, and Mr. English Harrison, K.C., and 
Mr. Clavell Salter for the builders. 

Mr. Bower said that this was a motion by Sir 
Charles Wyndham on an award made in certain 
matters by Mr. Runtz in October Jast to set it aside 
on the ground that at the time Mr. Runtz had no 
jurisdiction. The learned counsel said that Jast year 
Sir Charles was minded to build another theatre in 
St. Martin’s-lane, and, therefore, a contract was 
entered into with Messrs. Kirk & Randall, and it 
contained a clause that any difference or dispute as 
to the withholding of any certificate should be dealt 
with by a Mr. Goodwyn, and, if he could not 
serve, by Mr. Runtz. A dispute arose in July or 
August last year, due to the withholding of a certifi- 
cate by Mr. Sprague for 2,000}. The services of 
Mr. Goodwyn were requisitioned, but as he was 
away and the matter was urgent Mr. Runtz was 
applied to. Mr. Runtz appointed August 26 to hear 
the parties. Before the day arrived, Sir Charles 
fouod that other work had been done, and he con- 
sented to the application and paid the amount de- 
manded. Thereupon the arbitration became un- 
necessary. Then Messrs. Kirk & Randall found 
that their work had entitled them to another 2,000/., 
and on September 2 they made formal application 
for a certificate for 2,0 0 l. Kirk & Randall said 
they would go to Mr. Runtz, but Sic C. Wyndham 
said that Mr. Goodwyn, who had then returned, 
was the proper arbitrator. Kirk & Randall said 
that this was in the nature of a postponement of the 
original dispute, so that Mr. Runtz, having got 
jurisdiction over the criginal dispute, retained juris- 
diction over it. The learned counsel contended that 
it was a fresh dispute. They went to Mr. 
Goodwyn, and Kirk & Randall, who appeared, pro- 
tested and retired. He awarded that nothing was 
due. The other side went to Mr. Runtz, and Sir C. 
Wyndham's representatives appeared, protested, and 
retired, and Mr. Runtz awarded the full amount 
claimed. There was also a motion by Kirk & 
Randall to set aside Mr. Goodwyn's award. and the 
one case would depend on the other. The money 
had long since been paid. 

The Lord Chief Justice suggested that the parties 
should agree on somebody to settle their disputes. 

Mr. Bower said that Kirk & Randall were bringing 
an action against Sir Charles Wyncham, and prac- 
tically taking possession of the theatre. He would 
consent to all the disputes being referrsd to a person 
to be named by the President of the Institute of 
Architects. 

In the result, it was agreed that the two awards 
should be set aside, and the matters in dispute 
referred to an architect and surveyor to be agreed 
on, or in default, to be nominated by the Court. 


APPEAL IN AN ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE. 


IN the Court of Appeal, composed of the Master 
of the Rolls and Lords Justices Romer and Cozens- 
Hardy, on the 27th and 28th inst., the case of Avery 
& Wolmerson v. Lewis came on tor hearing, on the 
appeal of the defendant from a judgment of Mr. 
Justice Joyce in the Chancery Division, dated March 
4 last. The case was fully reported in the issue of 
the Builder of March 8, 1902. 

This was a light and aic case having reference to 
premises in the New Cross- road, S E., the plaintiffs 
alleging that the new building which the defendant 
had then recently erected materially diminished 
the light to two wiodows at the rear of their 
premises, such lights being ancient. They 
claimed a mandatory injunction and damages. The 
defence was a denial that the plaintiffs’ light had 
been materially or substantially interfered with. 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
PPro a to the grant of a Patent upon them can be 
ma 


— 
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JAN. 31, 1903. 


THE BUILDER. 


— — — — 


forming pipes with a continuous lead ring or collar 
of suitable shape cast or otherwise tightly fixed upon 
the spigot end, so as to make a tight joint between 
the socket and the inner end of the spigot. 


22,349 Of 1902.—A. DE MAN: Pavement Lights. 


A vault light in which a self-sustaining concrete 
slab contains embedded diverging lenses, the inven- 
tion consisting in the arrangement of each lens 
having a hollow extension at its underside, the 
opening of the extension increasing in size towards 
the bottom, the top of the lens being so constructed 
relative to the extension opening that the down- 
ward rays emerging from the inner face of the top 

Jill pass in diverging beams through the extension 

“opening, the extension having prismatic ribs in step 
form and running crosswise of the axis of the lens 
at the inner surface of the extension walls. 


24,608 of 1902. — H. J. HADDAN (J. H. 
WELSENAAR, P. H. ROMEYN, and A. A. J. 
VVERKERK) : Tiled Roofs. 
This invention relates to a method of rendering 
tight, roofs covered with flat or curved tiles. The 
principal feature of the invention consists in the 
arrangement of a support of metal, wood, or other 
suitable material under the butt joints of the tiles, 
the said support being adapted to hold or contain 
suitable material for rendering the roof water-tight, 
such as mortar, cement, and the like. For curved 
roof tiles, of which hitherto only one edge rests on 
the roof, these supports are bed or trough-like, and 
form at the same time a support for the otherwise 
unsupported edges of the tiles. The supports 
either correspond with the length of the tiles, and 
are arranged in steps, or they are connected to each 
other to forma step-shaped frame or body, which 
can reach from the ridge to the gutter. 


13,561 of 1902.—A. E. Woops: Draught, Dust, 
and Weather Excluder, and Door or Window 
Wedge. 

A draught, dust, and weather excluder, and door or 

window wedge, consisting of a device formed of a V- 

section, and with or without a flange along the edge 

of one or both of its jaws for the purr ose of being 
supported and fixed to the door or window. 


— e e eee 


MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 30. 


Royal [nstitution.— Professor W. E. Dalby, M. A.. on 
Vibration Problems in Engineering Science.’ 9 p.m. 

Institution A Cimi? Engineers (Students Meeting).— 
Mr. J. R. MacIntosh on “The Design of the Electrical 
Equipment of a Light Railway.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 31. 


Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers. — Midland District Meane Birmingham. 
Papers on The Ventilation of Sewers and Drains.” 

Builders Foremenws Association (Memorial Hall 
Farringdon-street),—Annual meeting. Mr. E. Trent on 
“t Constructional Ironwork as Applied to Buildings.” 
8.15 p.m. 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 2. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Seventh general 
meeting (ordinary): 1. To announce the name of the per- 
son the Council propose to submit as a fit recipient of the 
Royal Gold Medal, 1973. 2. To hear an address to stu- 
dents by Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., F.S.A., President ; 
and a criticism of the designs and drawings submitted for 
the prizes and studentships 1902-1903, by Mr. Walter 
Millard. 3. At the conclusion of the above the presenta- 
t ion of prizes will be made by the President. 8 p.m. 

London Institution. — Mr. E. W. Maunder on The 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich,” illustrated. 5 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). - Mr. Julius Hübner 
On! Paper Manufacture. — I. 8 p.m. 

Society of Eugincers.—The President for the past year, 
Mr. Percy Griffith, will present the premiums awarded 
for papers read during the year. 2. The President for 
tbe year 1903, Mr. J. Patten Barber, will deliver his 
inaugural address. 7.30 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Socicty.—1. Special meeting 
to consider and approve the revised schedule of charges, 

clauses 20 cf seg. 2. Ordinary meeting: Mr. J. Smithies 
on ‘Decorated Metal Werk,” illustrated by examples. 
6 p.m. 


TugsDay, FEBRUARY 3. 


Institution of Civil Eneincers. — Discussion on the 
Hapers— The Nile Reservoir, Assuan,” by Mr. M. Fitz- 
emaurice, and ‘‘Sluices and Lock gates of the Nile 
Reservoir, Assuan, by Mr. F. W. Scott Stokes. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Applied Art Section)—Mr. D. 
Cockerell on Technica! Education in Connexion with 
the Book-producing Trades.” 4. 30 p.m. 

Royal Victoria Hall, Waterlov-road, S.E.—Mr. 
Howard on Garden Cities.” 8. 30 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Smoking concert. 
S p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 


Royal Amliuulugieul [nstitute.--Mr, A. C. 
F. S. A., on Fonts with Representations of the Holy 
E ucharist and Baptism.” 4 p.m. 

Society of Are. Mr. W. L. H. Hamilton on 
ss Methods of Mosaic Construction.“ 8 p. m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engincers, J. til. — Special meeting 
Of the Council. 7 p. m. 

Jeicilile rs Foremen and Clerks of Works Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 
= Edinburgh Architectural Association, — Mr. A, 
Hi unter Crawford on The Building of a House. II. 
II Iustrated. 8 p.m. 

Vorthern Architectural Association. — Mr. Allan 
¶(reenwell, F. G. S., on Bitumen: its Application in Ar- 
ch i tecture and Engineering,’ with lantern illustrations. 
720 P. in. 


Fryer, 


— — — 


Electrical Standards Laborato 
Richmond- terrace, Whitehall, S. W. 


cussion on the Metric System. 


Bart., on George Romney and his Works.“ 


Institution of Civil Engineers. — Students' visit to the 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 


of the Board of Trade, 8, 


Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Adjourned dis- 


8 p.m. 
Architectural Association 


3-30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 


of Ireland (Technical 
Demonstrations).—No. IV.: Conversion of timber, at 
the works of Messrs. T. & C. Martin. 


Architectural Association. — Paper by Professor G. 


Royal Institution.—Right Hon. 


Baldwin Brown, M.A., entitled: What is the Real 
Value of Greek Work to the Modern Artist?” 7. 3o p.m. 
Sir H. axwell, 
9 p.m. 


Institution of Junior Enginecrs (at the Westminster 


Palace Hotel).—Mr. W. Garnet Wernham on Calori- 
metry.” 8 p.m 


Birmingham Architectural Association. — Paper by 


Mr. J. S. Gibson. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.—Twentieth Annual 


British Institute 


ed 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


January 14.—By Victor VAUGHAN (at Camden 
own). 


Kentish Town.—107, Weedington-rd., u.t. 593 


YTS., g. r. 7l, yr. 354. 3 wakes 


Holloway.— 386, Camden-rd., u.t. 394 yrs., g. r. 


124. 108., e. r. Bod. 


By H. J. Wav & Sox (at Newport). 


Newport, Isle of Wight. — Ryde - rd., Odessa, re- 


sidence, with shipwright's yard adjoining, area 
2,700 ft., f., y. r. 18. F 
Ryde - rd., four freehold houses, w. r. 32. 10s. . 
January 15.— By WALTER LUDLOWw & BRISCOE 
(at Birmingham). 


Olton, Warwick. St. Bernard's- rd., Olton Court 


and 13a. 3 r. 38 P., ., p. oe 


St. Bernard’s-rd., a freehold building estate, 
14 a. 3 r. 3 p., . 8 e 


January 19.— By Tuomas, Pever, & Miles. 


Bradford - on-Avon, Wilts.— The Bravon Brewery, 


with twelve tied houses, &c., fiminmi.. 
January 20.— By H. J. Bromvey. 


Sydenham.— 14 to 26 (even), Prospect - rd., u. t. 63 


YIS., f. r. 127. 10S., w. r. 1324. 108. 
By Firtp & Sons. 


Peckham.—63 to 73 (odd), Acorn-pl., u.t. 524 yrs., 


Er. JOL. 155., W.T. 157 le O86 6 otis sisiv cs esse es 
14, 15, and 16, Upper Hall-st., u. t. 59 yrs., g. r. 
13l. 4S., W.T- O34, c sees ck 
5 and 6, St. George's-ter., u. t. 23 yrs., g. r. 94, 
w. r. 83. 423. J 8 


By NOTLRVY & Co, 


Balham.—Hazelbourne-rd., f. g. T. 284., reversion 


1J0öõ·VVVVVVVVV0VPVCCB„ä 8 
Hazelbourne- rd., a plot of freehold building 
land e % „ % „%% „% „%. 1% „ „„ 6 „66 „ 6 % % „ „%% „ „%.6%6 2 2 62 „ „ „ „„ 6 „ * 
Westlands- rd., f. g. r. 6l., reversion in 76 yrs., 
together with a plot of freehold land ........ 
By Fox & Fercerre (at King’s Lynn). 


Stow Bardolph, Norfolk. — Fen and Widders 


Farms, 367 a. 1 r. 32 p., ftilii. TEPERT 
January 21. —By ALLAN Boorn. 


Kilburn.— Kilburn Park- rd., f.g.r.’s 882., reversion 


IM fr ð / A 8 


Somers IOow u. 43 and 44, Barclay - st., u. t. 174 


YIS., g. r. 82. BS., W. r. 63ꝶʃ—ꝙ 
By Foster & CRANFIELD. 


Notting Hill.— Ladbroke-rd., The Ladbroke Arms 


p.-h., profit rentals of 1054. for 19} yrs 
By DovuGcrias Younc & Co. 


Commercial-rd. East.—Nos. 751 and 753 (S), f., 


rr Veer see wees ree 
Battersea.— 86 and 88, St. John’s Hill (S), u. t. 92 
YIS., ger, 40 l., V.. 14lll.... 

By N. Easton & Son (at Louth). 


Louth, Lincs.—Louth Park Estate, 367 a., f., p... 
January 22.—By DANIEL WATNEV & Sons. 
Westminster.—18, 19, and 20, Marsham-st. (shop, 
bousco; yard; and stabling), area 9,300 ft., E 

y.r. 1054. 


esce 2 „„ sooo „ % „% „„ „6% % %% „% %% „% „ „% „ „„%„ %% „% „ eee 


By H. J. Briss & Son, 


Holborn.— 10, Leather-lane (S), and 3, Robin- 
hood - yard (stabling and workshops), f., w. r. 
37) ⁰yd 

Old Kent-rd.—2 to 24 (even) and 27, Brymer-rd., 
ut. 794 Vrs., g. r. 971. 108., w. r. 691“. 125.3 
also 50 and 52, Longcroft - rd., u. t. 794 yrs., 
g. r. 17“., W. T. 10 l. 188. and 1 to 19 (odd), 
Victory- pl., u. t. 421 yrs., g. r. soé., w. r. 
288. 128. (in one lot) ......... e 8 

By CHESTERTON & Sons. 


Kensington.—14, Vicarage-gdns., u.t. so} yrs., 
gr. II IOS., C8. d sees ed. se 


By C. C. & T. Moors, 
Hackney-rd.—No. 253, f., y. r. sod. 


Southwark.—37 to 45 (odd), Thurlow-st., u.t. 11 
YIS., g. r. 16d. S., W. r. 1540. 143333. 
Edg ware - Td.— 50, Molyneux-st., f., w. r. 772. 72. 
By Newson, EpwAk DS, & SHBPHARD. 

St. Pancras.—4 to 10, Burton-cres., u. t. 31 yrs., 
r i r rr ews ges eacees 
Hackney-rd.— Holm- st., f. g. r. 164. 6s., re version 
I / 6 aaa 1 
Holm st., f. g. r. 114. 4S., reversion in 223 yrs. 


Dinner, Venetian Chamber, Holborn Restaurant. 6. 30 


p. m. 

The Craft School (137, Globe-road, Bethnal Green).— 
Miss C. E. Collet on The Occupations of our Great 
Grandmothers.” 8.30 p.m. 
of Certified Carfpcnters.—Visit to 
the London-wall Estate Buildings. 3p.m. After which 
the monthly meeting will be held in th 
at 6 p.m. 


e Carpenters’ Hall 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


Stratford.—Broad-st., f. g. r. 210. 155s., reversion in 


, datane EEEE a asec £ 
Canning Town. Tucker-st., f. g. r. 30/., reversion 9 
in 66 yr „ . 575 
Greenwich. Dutton- st., f. g. r. 234, reversion in 
964 TS. „ eee „ee „„es „„ „ „ 6 6% 6% % %% „% „6 „ „ „ 575 
By Stimson & Sons. 
Islington.—5 and 15. Dagmar-ter., u. t. 43 yrs., 
gr. 124. 128., w. r. 170“. s 860 
Clapton.—1, Cupista and V (8), 
u. t. 79 yrs., g. r. 184., y. r. 894. 424. 7 
Southwark. Law-· st., i. g. r. sol, u. t. 164 yrs., sa 
E · T. 232. 1o. 5 TO E 225 
Old Kent-rd.—No. 412, u.t. 241 yrs., g. . 114., 
er. % rr E E Sewers Lene 369 
Stockwell.—8, Andalus-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., g. r. 62., 
q· r. 3o0õev e e 305 
Forest Hill.—24, Agnew-rd., wt. 95 yrs., g. r. 
a Gi AE eee uses 310 
Wandsworth. — Nunca. i. g. r. „ u. t. 244 
Jö ĩ˙³ 8 bia ee 210 
Beckenham.—7 to 13 (odd), Clock House-rd., u.t. 
8808. r. 8% V. %%% 1270 
_ By S. WALKER & Son (at Brighton). 
Brighton.—6, Alfred - rd., f., y. r. 6 /. . ` 828 
January nby FRITH, GARLAND, & Co. 
Harringay.—121, Hewitt-rd., u.t. 944 yrs., g. r. 
r Sxeuss Setieuecs Sa ca e 380 
85, Seymour rd., u. t. 94 yrs., g. r. 82., e. r. 42l... 400 
131, Wightman- rd., u. t. 89 yrs., g. r. 7/., e. r. 421. 420 
Hornsey.—54, Hampden-· rd., u. t. 784 yrs., g. r. 
74. 10S., e. r. 3844. 3 e 350 
Wood Green. —22, Frome-rd., u. t. 98 yrs., g. r. 
70. Ver, 3a. CCC 305 


Contractions used in these lists.— F. g. r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.s. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove ; b. h. for beer-house; p.h. fo public-house; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,“ Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices ef materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


4 & d. 
Hard Stocks 1 14 o per 1, ooo alongside, in river. 


Rough Stocks and 


Grizzles.. estece Ir o 99 rT) 17 
Facing Stocks 12 0 70 T T 
pees ( 4255 5 8 52 A a depot 

etto nns 7 ; at railwa š 
Red Wire Cuts .. 12 o in ji á 6 
Best Fareham Red o 


E 9 7 


Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire 
Do. Bullnose 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 
GLAZED BRICKS. 
Best Whit: and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers 13 
Headers 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats...... 17 0 o 
Double Stretchers 19 o o 10 15 is 
Double Headers.. 16 0 o 
One Side and two 
Ends.......... 19 O O i 10 
Two Sides and 


2 A 0 „o 
*. 
w 


a 
o 
o 

2 

> 


one End. 20 0 0 55 17 n” 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Squints....... . 20 0 0 7 15 51 


Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 


lats . 14 O O 
Double Stretchers 15 o o j is 
Double Headers.. 14 0 o 

One Side and two 


Ends 15 0 0 ii 15 ñ 
Two Sides and e 
one End ..... 15 0 O ii ia ú 
Splays Chamfered, 
Squints........ 1400 y a 4 
Second Quality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 2 0 o rv less than best, 
Thames and Pit Sand. . 7 o per yard, delivered. 
Thames Ballast ...... 3 o 


Best Portland Cement. . 30 0 per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 210 „, i 


Norg.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime .......... ros. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire- clay in sacks 278. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
s. d. 
Ancaster in blocks. . 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depôt. 
Bat , 35 —b— I 7 ” n 
Farleigh Down Bath. 1 8 ` ñ 
Beer in blocks 1 6 i 10 
Grinshill R ee 1 55 


. 1 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 
Red Corsehill 7 2 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 
Red Mansfield „ 2 


77 99 
99 20 
27 
99 es 
8 af 


[See also page 127. 
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* 
COMPETITIONS; CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. | 
| 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous isgi2s.) 


[l | 
COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. 

- ee 2 —— — » 

Designs for University Buildings, Cape of Good Hope... Agut.-Gen. for Cape of Good Hope 400l., PEET EOR E T E Ocean 
*Infectious Diseases Hospital . .. . . . .. . 3 Chelmsford Joint Hospital Board... ORE ana LEM e eee eee E e mene 
*Pro Technical School AAA e ET ee Blackpool Corporation . . /%ͤͤͤ X 
*Public Free Library... eee — see Fenton U. D. C. . . . .... . 7 60l. and 301. „cc aan an aR EOS 
» Alterations and Additions to Victoria Hall . . Sunderland n e JC ĩ² X 
Proposed New Hospital. . . 6. fever Manchester, &¢. osp., Skin Diseases 750. HM, Kd DHT. e . ..“ e en 

\ 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 


Á- 


Additions, &c., to Stoke School . . . . .. Devonport School ound. Hine & Odgers g une Ken fel Feen eee 


Kerbs, &. . . . . · . , FF Leyton (Essex) D st 7 ten nen do. 
nade Works, Newburn Bridge . .. ... . West Hartlepool Corporation . ) aisde do. 
Seyen Houses, Grafton-street, Barnmer . r . . „„ ] REET Wade & Turr „Pitt-street. Barnsley . . .... do. 
House, St. John's-xoad, Birkby. . . . . . .. . Middlesex County Col J. H. Hall, Architect, Milton- pace, Fartown . . . . .. . ... do. 
8 Paving Works, Wealdstone . . . . . te Middlesex County Council . . . County Engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, R do. 
Ten Houses, A i y a ates M. Hall, Architect, 29, Northgate, Halifax . . . . .. . .. ... . ... Feb. 4 
Club Premises, Newsham, Northumberland... . sens cee Arcen en onneen do. 
Vestry, &c., Pricetown, Nautymocl . . . „ Congregational Ministers sesse H. B. Davies, 12, Commercial-street, Nan e es eee eee eee eee eee T do. 
Additions to School, Leith-walk ... . . . . . . . . . “““ Edinburgh School Board . . Mr. Cartrae, Architect, 3, Queen-street, Edinburgh... e. eeen" 8 do. 
Workshop; Sculcoates . . . sos .. . . . . ...... tnet" Kingston Railway Waggon Co., Ltd. T. B. Simpson, Architect, Custom House Buildings, Hull . do. 
ridge Works, Long Benton. . . . . . . . u. Tynemouth R. D. C. . . ... .. ... J. Waters, Surveyor, Long Benton, Newcastle . . .. . .. ... ..... do. 
Additions to Branch Library ccawavanbsevanesesasaasecnsepseastes ndsworth U. D. C. . . . * The Surveyor, Council House, Handsworth. . . . . . . . e e do. 
Sewers 77 DRT ESs zt 5885 Burton-on-Trent Corporation ...-.- G. T. Lynam, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent ..... do. 
. in T D a . Isle of Tr County Council. H. F. Simpson, Civil Engineer, Wisbech . . . . . . ere reeres Feb. 5 
Schools, Park. lane. .. . . . e 8 Tipton School Board. . . A. Long, Architect, 21, New-street, West Bromwich . . . . . do. 
Sinking Six Shafts at Docks . .. . . . .. % rr. Swansea Harbour Trustees... . . . A. O. Schenk, Civil Engineer, Harbour Offices, Swansea . . . . . —.— do. 
Altering Clare Hall into Two Houses, CVVT R. Horsfall & Son, Architects. 224, Commercial-street, Halifax ...--- do. 
School, erb, LOCKS f SK E T, Bottomley, Architect, 16, Prince-street, Haworthi . . . . . . . da. 
Hall and Schools. Denby Dale, ee eee eee G. Moxon, Architect, 26, Church-street, Barnsley . . . . . ;“ do. 
House and Stables, QO eee eee ee eee OREERT J. B. Abbey & Sons, Architects, 344, New-street, Huddersfietd.........| Feb. 6 
Police Station, Åc., Pleasant-street. ... ..... Swansea Corporation ..... .. Borough Surveyor, 13, Somerset-place, Swansea. . . ...“ do. 
Coast Guard Buildings, Isle of Wight... . . . . ees The Director of WOKS... cco . Superintending Ingineer, Portsmouth Dockvard. . . . . . . “ do. 
Police Station, Kg., Caergwre . .“ | Flintshire County Council J. H. Davies & Sons, Architects, 14, Newgate-street, Chester... ... Feb. 7 
Twenty Houses, Cefn Cribbwr, near Bridgend ~... Building Club . . . . . , Roni J. & F. J. Hurley, Architects, 10, Bridgend- road. Tondu, Glam. «-+-+ do. 
Additions to Hospital, Baddow-road . „ Chelmsford Joint Hospital Board... A. S. Duffield, 96, High-street, Chelmsford .....-ceessecerereennerenneres steer do. 
Water Supply Works, Misterton, Somerset Chard R. D. C. . . . . r C. Combes, Engineer, Tisvury, WIIts . . . .. . ... ...... r.. do. 
Sewerage Orks . — ses do. do. do. 
Water Supply Works, Shantallow . . . e Londonderry R. D. COC. . . M. A. Robinson, Civil Engineer, Richmond-street, Londonderry. do. 
Police Station, Caergwre ATT A Flintshire County Council . . J. H. Davies & Sons, Architects, 14, Newgate-street, Chester do. 
Road Meta TTC ͤ Chelmsford Corporation ...... P. J. Sheldon, Civil Engineer, Chelmsford ...ee . . r. do. 
Cemetery Works, asnay, Ireland .. . .. . . . . . . tette Londonderry NDO „ene M. A. Robinson, Civil Engineer, Richmond-street, Londonderry... ++ do. 
House, &c., Reynolton, embrokeshire. . . .. ... .... a on and Leitt J. P. James, Architect, Tenby i meas GRAN es do. 
Cast Iron Mains (1,500 tons) . ..... ...... .... Edinburgh and Leith Corporation. W. R. Herring Engineer, New-street Works, Edinburgh Feb. 
r E 7 Borough of St. Pancras . Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Pancras-road, N. W...... . . D 40. 
Works, Boundary - road West. . 1 Barking (Essex) U. D. CO. C. F. Dawson, Civil Engineer, Public Offices, Bat king . . . . . . Feb. 10 
Additions to Workhouse 8 Newton Abbot (Devon Guardians| S. Segar, Architect, Union-street Newton Abbot . . 4 77 8 do. 
„Aunual Oontracts. . . . . . . .... .. . tr County Borough of West Ham Borough Engineer's Oftice, Town Hall, Stratford, E. . . . . rr do. 
»Engine Room Stores . . . . do. Boro’ Elec. Engineers Office, Central Elec. Stn., Abbey Mills, West Ham. do. 
PPP E ett TO es do. Central Public Library, Romford-road, Stratford, E. . . e asad do. 
Meat, Bread, Flour, r a eee do. Medical Superintendent, Council’s Hospital, Western-road. Plaistow do. 
*Boiler House, &c. and Union Infirmary. .. Epsom Union ...... . .... H. D. Searle-Wood, 157, Wool Exchange, Coleman-street, E. C. do. 
Making- up Woodlawn-rond . . . . . E . Borough of Fulham .. . .. 1 Surveyor, Town Hall. Fulham, S. W. . . . ... Feb. 11 
Supply of Materials and Execution of Works. .. Battersea Borough Council. . 7 3 ———— —ů [1 ——.— do. 
older and Tank. . . . . . e. eee Henley-in-Arden Gas CO ee J. W. Lord, Gas Offices, Henler-in-Arden. f rsaxEñ 1:1 — do. 
Surveyor's Materlals, Ormskirk . . . . . . f. West Lancashire R. D. C. C. Law-Green, Civil Engineer, Wigan-road, Ormsklrk. . . inet do. 
*Removal of Dust, &c., from Houses, Regent’s Park CrownEstatePaving Commissioners Lodge, Park Square West, Regent's Park, N. W. . . . . % see 0 
Annual Contracts ... .. . . .. e e e eee Borough of Hammersmith . . Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Broadway, Hammersmith, W.. .. . do. l 
Four Boreholes, Otterbourne +set e Southampton Corporation ...... Civil Engineer, 18. French-street, Southampton .. Feb. 12 
Alterations to Ravensdeane, Edgerton, nr. Huddersfield] tren do. 
*Public Underground Convenience, Kingsland High-st... 
eGenerating Station, &c. . Leicester Corporation . . tt Engineer, Town „Leicester . . . AA TTS Feb. 13 
®Enlargement ot Oxford Head Post Once. Commissioners of H.M. Works . H. M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S. W. . . e re g- . do. 
rvoir, Bamford, Derby . . . . 6 Chapel-en-le-Frith TE o A „a Sterling & Swann, Engineers, Town Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith acano D 
rl Bigge vader... Hendon U.D.. -sne Townsend & Fordham, Architects, Cross-strect, Peterborough. . Feb. 18 
Supply of Materials, &c., for one year . ...... ..... Hendon U. D. C. . . .. . Councib's Surveyor, public Offices, Hendon, N. W. ... . . . do. 
Pipe Sewer, South-place-mews. .. . ... .. .. Corporation Of London. .. ees Engineer to the Corporation, Guildhall, E. C.. . . . . . 6 eee „Feb. 17 
Annual COT brACtnsssseceosoancosnvanesonnsscunnesssbessessstsen e Acton District Council .. . f .. Surveyor to the Council, 242, High-street, Acton, W. .. . . . do. 
Granite Road CC COLL a | ae Long Sutton (Lines) D S. Mossop, Council Offices, Long Sutton .. .. . . . . . . do. 
Road Improvement Works, Trough Brook Hill......--++++ Derby Corporation .“ County Surveyor, Derbe E g ee | Feb. 18 
* Alterations to Laundry at the Iuſirmary. ...... = Parish of Lambeth . Guardians’ Board Room, Brook-street, Kennington, S. E. .. . . . “ io. 
Boundary Walling . . .. Meno ö:ꝙtær.˖ Borough of Hove . . . ;.“ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove .: . . k. * do 
*Blectric Lighting of Town Hall Extension ......... } Southwark Borough Council .. BoroughEngineer, 81, Borough-road, S. E. . . eee eee eee eee do. 
„New Post Office, Burton-on-Trent . . . . f . „ “. Commissioners of H.M. Works H.M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, S. W.. . . . . seed Feb. 19 
„Supply of Road Materials, Stores, Forage, . Woolwich Borough Council ses.. Borough Engineer, Maxey-road, Plumstead ......+ odes adasidan 60 dc. 
9 and Main Flue at Electric Supply Works . Wallasey U. D. C. . . . .. v. Council's Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead... . . . . . once covers do. 
*Erection Of School . . “7 ese es . Crayford School Board. . . C. L. Morgan, Architect, 43, Cannon-street, E. O. .. .. . . . . Mar. 2 
Supply of Road Materials . . . . . . . . . . re Middlesex County Council . ...n. County Engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster ...... Mar. 3 
“SUPP NY Oot Road Materiale. . ...... ..... . do an, aa 
Business Premises, Ffw! . Austin & Paley, Architects, Lancaster . . . . . · . No date 
Alterations to House, Montpellier Parade, Harrogate... E ET Whitehead & metham, Architects, Albert-street, Harrogate . saa do. 
D ana Teather & Wilson, Architects, Queen-street, Cardiff . . . do. 
Additions to Wesle an Church, Nottingham . . . . . . — A. E. Lambert, Architect, 22, ark-row, Nottingham . ... .. . do. 
Thirteen Pairs of Houses, Long Eaton .. . . . . . . * F. H. Collyer, Architect, 8. Bridlesmith Gate. Nottingham .„..ssssesees do. | 
do. 
| 


Ten Cottages, &c., Whittington Moor, nr. Chesterfield.. W. M. Ashmore, Architect, Highfield-road, Chestertleld . . . 


| Nature of Appointment. By whom Required. | 
ee ee ong aat! ae 
Inspector of ee A PEAT aaa Corporation of E 200, per aunum sat E T A E p- Feb. 1 
„Architectural Draughtsman e eee ee Coventry Corporation ENEA ede N Not State... 1 —* AAEE E ggg e eee No date. 
eyorship of Buildings e ee ee Com ' ls nervof PublicW orksinireland ee E Saran aT . E NRY 
| 


an Surv 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
PRICES RRE : 
„ STONE. CURRENT W PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
orr STONR—R obin Hood Quality. : 6 öm OILS, &c. 2 4. d. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 ine Fi : £s d. £ 8.4. inseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. lon 
n lands 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depôt. Yelow 3 regular sizes. 33 O 0 upwards. Boiled ” „ in drums . . . : S ga! 0 s ; 
ings to sizes (ander 8 ds a PE 22 O O 24 0 o II 93 in pipes or barrels.. a o2 5 
. „„ s 3 per foot super Yellow Pine ddments eet 0 24 10 0 26 10 0 Turpentine n V 99 O 2 
N sid eo m Ks i Pine—Planks, perf. cabe.. 75 8 8 = 0 > a „„ 25 0 3 8 
8 octo ao 2 anzig and Stettin Oak ied 4 Genuine Ground E wo ceeseseeesce 99 0 3 8 
5 Abe (un two las ae a 1 pa E cube 5 o2 6 o 3 6 Spa ran Dr „ 5 na 5 5 
adom sizes ee 11 = . eee8@ eves oe 
s ih. to sè in. Sawn one s * Wainscot Oak Logs per ft. cube O34, 0926 aad oc Pr PUY ys ore . per cet, o B o 
sca) bs ( Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as oso o § 6 e . . . . Per barrel 1 1 O 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto . * n n 1 in. C 0 0 7 0 8 VARNISH ES, &c. Per on 
Burr Yorer— 38 Mahogany— e oore 0 O 6} nO S * Fine Pale Oak Varnish RC 8 d. 
6 in ı blocks 3 o per ft. cube 15 onduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. Pale Copal Oak... . : rere 5 6 
endings t two sides, as inc nn O O Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 5 page 
7 to sires( under Selected, Figury, per ir sup. as 9 o onr | Fine Extra Hard Church Oak . . 55 
Nies Rub W2—— 22 .. 2 8 per ft. super. 99 in „666966 „4 66 95 „6 o 6 Superfine Hard-drying Oak for Seats of o 10 
Duo two sides Dry Walnut, American, per ft sup. ' o 2 o | Churches..... Tarsai e 
3 in. „ — 57 n" e — „„ o o 10 aro eee ) Ot a coe a 8 
` » per oa Lg éie.ewieetee8 e876 t u ne e Elasti 2 j „ „„ „„ „„ „6 
slabs random sizes) 1 2 5 B American Whitewood Planks— 16 10 O 20 O O Fine Pale Maple ere sesessseeseee 016 0 
spl eer anian | merkan Whitewood Planes sr wwe wo o | Poepie eee 
— (hiasi Bed) fn blocks " rim by 7 in. yell Pere abe Tante rece razo 
pion Wood (Hard Bed i aota © "ddid. riy depot. | 5 C Eggshell Flatting Varnish . . ...... 2 8 
sides landings s 7 perf- super, | °° by 7 in. yellow, E Pale Pa %%% a 
s 90 0 3 in. do ki riy. depôt. 1 in. by . ö(·˖˖˖˖96966695 . 0 14 0 o 18 o Bast Hock Ja d Sire 5 6 „64 O 10 6 
0 1 oe ry) mat 7 - ye ow, planed an 3%%;ꝶ᷑ n. scenes 0 16 0 
a ia yxy sa Saded. ei aaa C18 O T T $ | Berin Blade. Laaa NENNI ogg 
20X best 5 2 ot. Sey Se ae: 2222221 ( 9*39* ⸗Ié ran, s: 3j ENE 
AO 8 e 2 V 1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 0 11 6 o 13 6 Kontol ee pas 2a aea 5 8 
sox zo best seconds oe 98 ” matched... . RE E oie o 12 0 Ši = rench and Brush Polish ce 606% ence cces „ „ 00 oO 10 0 
2c X 12 ” 15 ad 13 S 8 ” o rt i y ae white, planed and 4 — — ä . .;vðq “:f .. 1vʃ̃—42 
rox 8 best zoo „ J E 
20X10 = bis Portma- 10 bended or V jointed 5 n 5 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 
ee oe 3 1 
riben blue E E 5 2 8 a 1b. by 7 in. ao. 5 3 8 J. F. S.—B. S. (Amounts should have been stated). 
* 10 best Eureka un- 75 ” i 85 8 ri ae o 10 e o 11 6 5 5 of signed articles, letters, 
seso > , 0 11 0 6 meetin rests e 
mx n eee 5 5 8 Ci. at 6d. to od. per square less chan 7. in. 13 authors sane gs rests, of course, with the 
39 7 7 75 In London, or delivered Let . i 
20x 10 permanent green * 8 ’ elivered. atters or communications (beyond 
26 E 2 % % „„ neS Railway Vans, per tore | P ESIRED. munications (beyond mere zem NOR 
s a 6570 75 15 5 5 sections 6 5 7 5 0 All communications must be authenticated by the name 
TILEs. Angles, Tees and Ch daneli, Sai 82 6 950 and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
PORTEE : 5. nary sections ee é No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 
plain red roofing tiles- ; Fele. ay. deptt, | Flitch Plates. C ae ee V pointing out 
8 c...e 5 t „ . 2 
Best 55 oe 1 oe 85 o per 5,000 5 35 e ading a 726 856 „„ 5 e 5 5 
; 2 . . 32 5 5 approval ot t e article, when writt 
„„ ti a 4 0 per doz. s 1 METALS. By the Editor, who retains oeren 72 reject ne tis 
: , brown i . the author of a f i 
55 Do. (Edwards) 37 6 per x, oo ” Ion be 4. i 1 in type does not necessarily imply its . aes 
o. ornamental Do. 8 , 51 E sateen “are e 8 á S. d. All communications regarding literary and artistic 
p jiles caocca veiei 4, © per doz. * 22 Staffordshire Crown Bars, g 5 s œ | matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR: those 
tiles 3 0 . ry n merchant quality ae EE 8 relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- „ „ Staffordshire “ Marked Bars” .. 10 10 0 is e | matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
fordsa.e Do. (Peakes) 531 9 per 1,000 Mild Steel Bars * I sof io the Editor. 
Do, Orii mei DS Tan 5 „f A Hoop Iron, basis price .» s» R A —_——— 
} 90 „ 0 6 % „6 „% 260% 
Vall tiles... 5 e 4 1 per doz. 510 97 99 e 97 gal 62522222500 16 0 0 s ‘ 3 
Ges a „brand 3 8 55 ” ” Sheet „ according to size and gauge.) TENDERS. 
in tile . 48 O Ordinary sizes t : {Communications for insertion und h ; 
Do. Ornamental Do. ..--5° oa a 1 ” ” to 23 f. „ at 3 should de addressed to The Editor,” and a Laer 
Hip tiles .. 4 O per doz. „ 27 a „ to 28 fl. 5 oo „t later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
v III „ % | Sheet Iron, Galvanised N 10 f publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
s Moon nary quality— f or the building-owner ; we cannot publish announce- 
WOOD. Ordinary sizes 6 ft. by 2 ft. to ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
Burtpinc Woop.—YELLow. 3 ft. to 90 f. EE 1 ME 7 any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
= s , unless in som i ; 
Decals: best 3 in. by 21 in. and 4 in. 3 i Fe Se 85 1 3 30 » [reasons] e exceptional cases and for special 
by gia 9 W . . . . 13 10 O 16 10 0 Sheet bron, Galvanised, flat, 5 $50 7° > Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 
Deals: best 3 by a aa e Ordinary siz ä 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8; in „ 1 10 0 12 10 0 a sizes 24 fl. and 24 K 16 o a A a wa 35 E Ve 
Battens : best 21 by 6 and 3 by6.. o 10 0 less than : ry) A 24 g- 19 10 0 —— > 5 Bi of two large villas into shops, showrooms, &c. 
! . 118 and Bin: Galva nised Sl oes — 18 0 0 a: ce 1888 . ae Pier-avenue, Clacton-on-Sea. 
Battens : condi e nee 3 2 5 Ordinary sizes, 9 er 20g. 12 15 —— >œ parade, et aca Sea itect and surveyor, 5, Marine- 
zim by sip. andain ben. Bo 8 „ %%% en meant” Be ag cer ae W. S. Moore. . 4053 | Rickard Myall, 3 
Foreign Sawn | 2 in. by-õ in 10 0 9 10 0 Best Soſt Steel Sheet . Ellis & Turner ne 1,300 sebas Mya ats, eee 
1 in. and 11 in. by 7 in. 6 6 „6 „ oe 0 10 0 ar than snd thicker e 18 0 0 ` S — 
Pm. o. 8 tens. „ 2 „and 2 f. 13300 K . 
0 „gie Baerig o 8 eho ake eek ae ALIFAX.—For the erection of three h 
Fù timber Y Bese middling Danzig At cei oad 575 of. cut nals, i 1 5 6 5 . 3 : : sa x Warley-road, for Messrs. Brear & Brown eitel Mr. 
emel( average specification 4 10 5 9 0 (Under 3 in. usual trade 3 3 L. Coates, architect, Waterhouse-street, Halifax :— 
eee sie ren — 2 4 5 9 410 0 Excavating and Masonry.—T. Pickles, 
Small timber (Bin. to roi) +., 3 % 7 o LEAD, &c. *Teddenden Foot, near Halifax . f £456 1024 ° 
Sadish balls „„ Per ton, in London. Cop ae Jom Basile & 
: 3 2 „„ 6 „„ %% „%%% „„ %% „%„%6%„% 0 0 *. ont, Allaak „„ 
Pitch-pine timber (oft. average)... 3 45 9 standard Laab Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. & up. 14 5 a, lumbing and Glazing.—C. Firth = en 
OINERS 305 At per lard Pipe in coil . eee Beatie se. E ` Luddenden Foot, near Halifax .....- 34 10 O 
3 a First yellow deals, Soil BBB 17 5 0 i ut Slating ant Plastering. — Rushworth & 
33 VVV = 0 0 24 0 o 2 sees „„ „„ ooocosooos 17 5 o s £ 5 Firth, New Bank, Balifax 665646 „ 56 o 0 
° 8 —— 2 2 4 r: O O 23 10 O 3 JN l 
ttens, 2% in. and 3 in. byzin. 112 0 0 18 Vieille Mont eee 
A : 18 10 0 8 be agne 6666595 „46 „„ ton 25 0 0 * °. . 
N yellow deals, in. By 11 in. 18 10 © 20 0 0 5 ‚· —o— * ... 4 18 HERTFORD.—For the erection of an hotel and sho 
Ba ETPA 2 in. Gia 1710 9 19 0 O Se Sti for Messrs. McMullen & Co., Ltd. Mr. Jas. Farley, 
Third y w deals An b 7 in. 13 10 9 144 10 0 Thi K eet per lb. oO 0 10 D d a arcbitect, Old Cross, Hertford :— 7 
and g in. . 3 ° y 11 in. C in 2222466 7 oOo OII * « a R. A. Buckeridge . £6,888 E. Weste £6,2 
Batt J ia and 3 in. by 7 in. 13 10 0 16 10 O B oppet nails p o 011 T S e le S. Wor boys 6,629 | J. Hunt iM 33 
Petersburg : Eat yellow d 1 11 10 O 132 10 0 gree 8 G. H. Eastwood... 6, 500 F. Nevin 9 3 
“igen eals, 3 in. rong Sheet....sesseees n a a Miskin & Sn... 500 Lawrence & Son 6,18 
222 3—3* ** s.s... 21 o 0 22 10 o Thin • 9132 eee Du t & Co 6 7 . 5181 
bo. z in. by o in. Tu. English „ o O 10 spon . . . 6,493 | Ginn & Son 6,150 
9 eceeosessee® 18 O 0 19 10 0 So ngiis Ingots „ 6 70 O I at * 5 2 Wimott & Sons Stee 6,458 W. H. Hiokins re 
Second pelio deals, 3 in. by 1310 0 15 0 0 5 Tesan. D oo 6 e R. L. Tonge 6,300 | G. Wiggs, Watford“ 0,98 
11 in. 2 „ „ „6 2 „ 2 „ 0 2 6 0 „ „6 „ ° $ „ „ 66 %% % %%% „%„„% „„ 57 o oOo 8 - 7 5 , 
Sringeri 122 1 5 ENGLISH SHEET CL A — 
Hatten O . ENGLISH SHEET GLA HULL.—For the erection of 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by ae oe oe 15 oz. thirds a on CRATES: Church-side, for the Co poaa Nc. J. Hl aie ce 
11 in c... —— * 6 „ „ 6 „6 „ se 13 10 0 14 o o 8 fourths. 6255 66 „4 . 2 55 „„ 21 . per ft. delivered. Engineer, Town Hall, Hull — z s r irst, ity 
ge 3 m. by 9 inn %%% 143.6 Eat oz. thirds 5 „ a 55 ” C Or Tek atta EATE T £11,809 o o 
errr rT ee eee . 100 0 BB oe . 8 3 ec 575660 
White Sea and Petersburg yr Doe fies OMe ee se Amalgamated Builders, Lid... . 1 
ust white deals, 3 in. 11 in. 14 0 O 25 10 0 2 77) „4. n 0 Bowman & Son —— os were 11,495 o 
ae des I byg im 1 0 i e 0.) 8 Om thirds %%% i 8 ene sn ... b... 1 7 10 
wv ite deals 3 in. by 11 in. ir 0 O 12 0 0 y fourths „6566 „„ „„ „„ es Pye ihe ahd sf V . 1 R 11,132 o 0 
Second deals 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 Fluted sheet, 15 . 4 . 55 99 nowle s.. 11,095 9 O 
i i 5 3 in. by 9 in. 11 13 18 5 1 aes 5 a. LL 97 G. H Panton 6 „ „4„6 10.953 Oo 0 
Ba ” „ batten... 9 10 0 10 10 o |è Hartley's Rolled Plate sc. 8 144 „„ 5 8 R. WO 10.023 5 0 
ae . . . 16 O 0 18 0 0 * „ — * ” orl. Tee . 10,839 1 
Under 2 in. thick extra gn . 010 0 $F 0 0 1 4 S BF n Southern 10 820 : : 
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LONDON.—For alterations and additions to No. 12, 
Upper- Park-road, Hampstead, N.W., for Mr. F. 9 

airlwall. Mr. Percy A. Boulting, architect, 30, John- 
street, Bedford-row, W. C. 


Cark Æ Co ee £385 | Anley & Sons........ £278 
285 


— 


NEWSHAM (Northumberland), — For providing and 
Jaying about 609 lineal yards of 24. in. diameter sanitary 
pipe sewer, building manholes, and other works, for the 
Ayth and Cowpen Urban District Councils. Mr. Robert 
Grieves, Engineer and Surveyor :— 


Glen & Moffitt.. £847 11 4 J. Robson £602 18 o 
G. Thornton.... 844 3 D. . Hall .... 64 6 8 
J. Thompson. 775 4 G. E. Simpson, 
Coxon & Co. . 75715 3 Newcastle-on- 
- Hollins...... 739 18 8 ODOT “sashes 634 15 9 
cLaren& Sons 739 4 6 J. McLaren.... 625 5 o 
S. Miller ...... . 515 6 6 
Me Laren & Co. 771 13 3 


NOTTINGHAM.—For alterations to the Foresters’ 
Arms, situate in St. Ann’s-street. Mr. Fred C. Martin, 
architect, Angel-row, Nottingham :— 

W. M. Maule ........ £235 F. Messom* ...... 


Ç 


.. 4220 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For the erection of a new school, 
with central hall, at Selwyn-avenue, Hale End, for the 
Walthamstow School Board. Mr. H. Prosser. Architect 


to the Board. Quantities by Mr. G. T. G. Wright, 
3, Great Winchester-street, E.C. :— 
A. G. Barton £8,062 | H. J. Carter. . £7,456 
Ar 7,36] J. & J. Dean 7,435 
Foster Bros. 7,810 | Sands, Palmer, & Co. 7,250 
Pollard & Brand... 7,800 Kerridge & Shaw .. 7,175 
Appleby & Sons 7,666 | Knight & Son 7,173 
Battley, Sons, & Hol- F. J. Coxhead...... 6,867 
NOW is same ccicvess 7:494 | Sims & Woodls...... 5,890 


— 


WALTHAMSTOW. — For carrying out alterations 
with nine new classrooms, and adapting old rooms for 
central halls, at the Maynard-road schools, for the 
Walthamstow School Board. Mr. H. Prosser, Architect 
to the Board. Quantities by Mr. G. T. G. Wright, 
3, Great Winchester-street, E.C. :— 


A. G. Barton £8,291 | Foster Bros. £6,725 
Sims & Woods 7:960 H. J. Carter 6,715 
A, Portal teas 88704 7,146 | Battley, Sons, t 
Knight & Son...... 6,973 Hebe neee 6,287 
f. eae 6,935 | J. & J. Dean ...... 6,212 
ands, Palmer, & Co. 6,916 Kerridge & Shaw .. 6,150 
Appleby & Sons.... 6,855 | Pollard & Brand.. 6,040 
A. G. Crisp ........ 6,750 | F. J. Coxhead...... 5,989 


— 


WALTHAMSTOW.— For stables, loft, &c., for Messrs, 
Silk & Co., Essex-grove, Walthamstow. Mr. Geo. B. 
Jérram, architect. No quantities: 


G. Barker ........ £384 10 Iles & Son........ £338 o 
A. Fairhead ...... 367 11 | Castle & Sons, 
J. Stewart ........ 357 3 Lower Clapton“ 335 o 


WATERFORD.—For the erection of a free library, 
for the Committee. Mr. A. E. Murray, architect, 37, 
Dawson-street, Dublin :— 

P. Pile.... £4,800 o o 

amilton & 

Titterington 4,400 o o 
J. Hemingway 4,178 o 0 
IcKee and 

McNally .. 


J. Hearne.... £3,802 2 
G. Nolan . . 3,746 6 4 
. Costen, 

Waterfordt 3,710 o 0 


3,853 3 9 


B. NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


BATIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the Unted Kingdom, at 
the rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To ali parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon 
&c., cs. jer annum. Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) 
should be addressed to the publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 
Catherine- street,. W.C 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 198. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. od. per quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving The Builder by Friday Morning's Post. 


=_——X—XXX—X—X—X—X—X__ 
PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAG&) tor VOLUME LXXXIIL (July to 
December, 1402} was given as a supplement with the 
number fur Jenuary loth. 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
each ; also 

READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price 9d. each. 

THR EIGHUtY-THIRLD VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound) 
price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, is NOW READY. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3a. 6d. each. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCIIS, 
PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIC COMPANIES, SALES BY TEN DER, 

LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, Ac. Ac. 
r Ä cure cuchcc bsVadcecuSer Ga. Od. 
Each additional line.. 8 la. ^d. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERAHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


BITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Laboar only). 
FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under 2s, 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words). Oa. 64. 
PREPAYMENT Is AB3JOLUTELY NECESSARY, 
„Stampa must not be sent, but all suma should be remitted 
by Postal Orders, payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to the 
Publisher of Tux — Catherine- street, W. C. 


ALTERATIONS 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same must reach the Office before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIAIS, &c. left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent, 
PERSONS Advertisingin “The Builder” mayhave Replies addressed 
to the Office, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of charge. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, together 
with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. Unused stamps are 
returned to advertisers the week after publication, 

!. Rimi te oti digas ie ee 

AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 

COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES, { ,, NINEPENCE nace. 
— 


Post (carefully packed) 1s, 


J. d. ETRIDGE, Je 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery toany Railway Station. 


RED sANpDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS tin STOCK 


Applications for Prices, &c.. to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH. 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & 
don, The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Chief Office: Norton, Stoke- under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent: — Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven- street, Strand. 


— riEl.ñ̃Ü—¹rdLUů— 
Asphalte. The Seyssel and Metallic Lara 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E. C. The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milks 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 
of all descriptions. 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, Fetter-lane, E.C, 


QUANTITIES, &c., 
accurately and with despatch. > 
METCHIM & SON ( s3, CLEMENTS LANE EG 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1903, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1, 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood: ; 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, - 


ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 


ON APPLICATION, COLCHESTER, 
Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertioal Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors, 


be No. 436 
Westminster 


22 


Bpecial attention Is given to the above by 


French Astall Co 


Contractors to 


H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, be. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


CANNON STREET, E. e: y 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON, 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N. w. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. 


BRISTOL. 
Ashton Gate Works, Coronation- rd 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 


NO SOLDER. 


Particulars 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


on Application. Chief Offices: Fitzroy Works, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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South Shields Municipal Buildings : Design Submitted in Final 
Front: Nos. 16 and 17, Princes-street, Cæ vendish- square 


Che Builder. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1903 J 


... . . Ey Mr. Louis Ambler, F. R. I. B. A. 
.. .. Mr. M. Maberley Smith, Architect. 
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Mustrations :— 
Competition Design for South Shields Municipal Buildings .. 142 


The Church of Worstead. 


HE lordship of 
Worstead formed 
part of the gift 

of Canute to the 

Abbey of St. 

Bennet of Hulme. 

In the days of 

the Confessor it 

was a place of 
some importance, 
and possessed two churches. The manor 
continued in the hands of the great Bene- 
dictine Abbey after the Conquest; but the 
principal church of St. Mary, together with 
the second church of St. Andrew, which was 
treated as a chapel of the former, was 
appropriated early in the thirteenth century 
to the cathedral priory of Norwich. The 
church or chapel of St. Ardrew stood to the 
north-east of the great church. In 1291 
the appropriated rectory was returned as of 
the annual value of 16/. 13s. 4d., whilst the 
vicarage was only worth 5/. per annum. 
Worstead has now for many years been 
but a village, chiefly of a single street; but 
it was for a long period far more populous, 
and was at one time the chief local centre 
of the woollen manufactories of East Anglia. 
It is one of the very few places in England 
that has given its own name to the material 
there produced; a name that seems never 
likely to die out in connexion with textile 
fabrics, and is to-day used by thousands of 
persons who never even heard of this some- 
what remote Norfolk village, whose past 
glories are now centred in its church. 
Blomefield, the great Norfolk authority, 
was of opinion that some Dutch weavers, 
driven out of their country by an inundation 
in the reign of Henry I., settled at Worsted, 


and thus early introduced the web of stuff next century out-distanced several. 


weaving into that place, from whence in due 
course it made its way to Norwich. It 
seems doubtful whether Blomefield does not 
assign too early a date for this introduction, 
but there is no manner of doubt that the 
produce of this town became well known in 
the thirteenth century. Among the accounts 
of the City Chamberlain of Norwich from 
1293 to 1305, there is an annual entry of pre- 
sents made to the King’s Judges when on 
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circuit. Among these presents occur panni| was not worthy of the prosperity of the 


de Worthstede. The cloths woven at 
Worstead, as well as those of Aylsham, were 
thought worthy of being offered to the 
King’s justices at a time when nothing is 
entered about Norwich fabrics. The supre- 
macy of Worstead cloth is further shown by 
the fact that in the reign of Edward II. one 
of the Norwich market rows was called 


town. A great scheme of rebuilding, or 
rather of the gradual erection of a new: 
church, was devised. The work began with- 
the chancel in 1379, when John de Kynne-- 
burle was vicar. The prior of Norwich 
granted thirteen oaks out of Plumstead 
Wood, and also timber out of St. Leonard's 
Wood for the roof and woodwork, and the 


„The Worthstede Rowe.” Worstead cloths | expenses in money amounted to 241. 48. 4d. 


were also expressly mentioned in legislation 
of 1329, and the trade of the place was 
doubtless for a time furthered by the strin- 
gent legislation of 1337, as nearly all export 
of English wool and all import of foreign 
cloths were forbidden, whilst every man, 
woman, and child in England, save royalty, 
were compelled to wear nothing but clothes 
of home manufacture. 

From another source something tangible 
can be gleaned of the comparative wealth 
and position of the town of Worstead in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Among 
the many valuable monuments of the City of 
Norwich is a volume that gives the assess- 
ments of all the townships of Norfolk for the 
King’s tenths and fifteenths as settled in 
1334, and also as they stood in 1449. In 
1334 Worstead was assessed at the then 
considerable sum of 14“. 103. Id., which 
was far in excess of all other townships in 
the hundred of Tunstead, save that of North 
Walsham, which stood at 157. At that date 
Worstead was nineteenth on the list of the 
most wealthy towns of Norfolk, such towns 
as Aylsham and Wymondham being a long 
way below it. The upheaval of the awful 
Black Death of 1349 gave the county a shock 
from which she never quite recovered; but 
Worstead regained her prosperity quicker 
than some of her neighbours, and in the 
In 1449 
Worstead's reduced assessment was 12/. Ios. 
2}d., whilst North Walsham had dropped to 
11/, There were at that time only fourteen 
townships in the county at a higher assess- 
ment. 

About the close of the reign of Edward 
HI, when the architecture that had 
characterised that period was dying out, 
the well-to-do merchants and weavers of 
Worstead bethought them that their church 


The church of St. Mary, when completed. 
was one of the finest in the county, 
and now consists of chancel with north. 
vestry and north and south chape's, clear- 
storied nave with north and south aisles, 
south porch, and western tower. A clean 
sweep was made of all older work. The 
only remnant of anything earlier than the 
reign of Richard II. is the broken bowl of a 
former octagon font, which now lies at the ` 
west end of the north aisle, and which was 
rescued in recent years from under a pump. 
in the village. The rebuilding of so great a 
church would certainly be undertaken in 
stages, for there were no school-rooms or 
temporary structures for worship during 
the restoration in Mediæval days. It seems 
likely that the work, which began with the 
chancel, finished with the western bay of 
the nave and noble west tower about 1400. 
There is more of true ‘ Perpendicular” 
feeling in parts of the south porch and en- 
riched north doorway than in any other 
part of the building (save the vestry and a 
little obviously late work); but another 
possible theory may be mentioned with 
regard to the tower, viz., that it was built 
out beyond the old church before the new 
building had reached the west of the nave. 
This, however, seems highly unlikely when 
the junctions of the tower with the body of 
the church are studied. 

This church was not overlooked by the 
earlier writers on ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of last century. There is a good 
description of Worstead church, so far as 
the study of church architecture had then 
advanced, in Neales and Le Keux's 
“Collegiate and Parochial Churches, 
published in 1823-4, with engravings of the 
tower and font, and some careful letterpress, 
chiefly descriptive of (the remains of, its 
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splendid fittings. The beautiful character 
ot the work of the tower and the south porch 
is specially mentioned. It was only natural 
that Worstead should be included in the 
two score churches commemorated in Neale 
and Le Keux's two volumes, irrespective of 
its intrinsic worth ; for J. P. Neale, the cele- 
brated architectural draughtsman, born in 
1780, was a native of Worstead, a fact which 
is omitted in the account of him in the 
“ Dictionary of National Biography.” 

In Brandon's Analysis of Gothic Archi- 
tecture ” (1847), Worstead Church is singled 
out for special and not infrequent mention. 
Attention is directed to the tower as a 
peculiarly magnificent example,” the panelled 
flint work and the sunk quatrefoils having a 
very good appearance; to the embattled 
label and rich carvings of the spandrels of 
the north door; to the single design shown 
in the combined effect of the west doorway 
and window above it; to the grandeur of 
outline of the tower buttresses ; and to the 
enrichment of the font steps with quatre- 
foils. Brandon's ‘ Parish Churches” (first 
issued in 1846) gives a ground plan, north- 
west and south-west views, and a view of 
the interior looking west. It is described, 
as “a spacious and magnificent church,’ 
with a tower of superior beauty.” 

The dimensions of the church are:— 
chancel, 39 ft. by 29 ft. 3 in., and nave, 89 ft. 
by 29 ft. The width of the north aisle is 
11 ft. 11 in., and that of the south aisle 
11 ft. 8 in. 

The south porch, drawn carefully by 
Cotman in 1817, is a noble example of 
flint and stone work—flush-work is the usual 
and expressive local term—and is one of the 
finest porches in a county where so much 
skill and judgment were often -displayed on 
the southern or chief entrance. It has a 
beautiful triple group of niches, with 
crocketed canopies over the entrance, 
having shields in quatrefoils (the foils alter- 
nating with points) below them. There are 
similar shields in the spandrels of the door- 
way. The buttresses are exceptionally bold 
and good, and the double line of base 
moulding remarkably effective; the lower of 
these stone and flint panellings is of a usual 
fifteenth century trefoil-headed character, 
but the upper one has a beautiful and 
unusual arrangement of trefoils placed 
diagonally. The latter ornament, taken 
apart from the rest, would certainly be 
styled Edward III. at latest. A handsomely- 
groined roof supports a parvise, or upper 
chamber, access to which is gained by a 
stairway from the church. The central boss 
of the groining represents the Holy Trinity, 
whilst the four subsidiary ones bear the 
symbols of the four Evangelists. The hollow 
mouldings of the entrance are ornamented 
with small alternate flowers and masks. 

The remarkably rich character of the 
south porch should not be allowed to divert 
attention from the north doorway, of which 
Cotman made a drawing in 1817. It is of 
considerable beauty. The angular pin- 
nacles, the enriched cornice, and the two 
shields in quatrefoils (with alternate points 
and foils) of the spandrels are all well 
designed, and, in the absence of a porch, 
produce a singularly good effect. A small 
round flower, a sort of reminiscence of the 
ball-flower of earlier architecture, is intro- 
duced into the cornice and dripstone of this 
entrance. It is found elsewhere in this 
church, more particularly round the bell- 
chamber windows of the tower. Taken 
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Worstead Church: Exterior. 


by itself, this round flower seems to 
speak plainly of fairly early fourteenth- 
century work; but in this doorway it 
is found in combination with small upright 
panels that are certainly of the end of the 
fourteenth century, if not later. 

The tower is one of best and most 
beautiful examples of flint and stone work of 
the opening of the fifteenth century to be 
found in the county. Its height is 109 ft.; 
at the base are panelled narrow trefoil 
headed arcades of but usual design, above 
them is a band of large quatrefoils filled up 
with dressed flints. The large square sound- 
holes of the second stage are filled with 
graceful tracery, the one on the west being 
particularly good. The large bell-chamber 
windows have delicately ornamented mould- 
ings. Every detail of this tower is worth 
studying, particularly the bold graduated 
buttresses and the west doorway and window 
above. The four pinnacles that spring 
from the panelled battlements are the un- 
fortunate feature of the tower as it now 
stands. They are somewhat top-heavy and 
singularly lacking in grace, resembling a 
partially unfurled umbrella. It is imme- 
diately obvious to the trained eye that such 
terminals could by no possibility have 
formed part of the original design of 
this tower. They only date from 1861, 
when they succeeded somewhat weather- 
worn predecessors of an ordinary crocketed 
character, as shown in the drawings of 
Brandon and others. But these, in their 
turn, were anything but old and out of 
harmony, though not nearly as much so as 
their successors. Neale’s plate of 1823, and 
two drawings in the Dawson Turner col- 
lection, of 1817 and 1827 respectively, show 


low pyramidal plain pinnacles. Tower 
pinnacles from their unsheltered position 
naturally get more weatherworn and usually 
need more constant repair or renewal than 
any other part of a church. Consequently, 
it need not be supposed that the pinnacles 
of the early part of the nineteenth century 
were the original ones ; nevertheless, it may 
confidently be assumed that their proportions 
were far nearer the original than either of 
the sets of their successors. The quatrefoil 
panelling of the base moulding of the 
tower is continued round the body of the 
church. 

At least half a century after the general 
building of the church, an independent 
structural addition was made to the east end 
of the north chancel chapel, whereby the 
work on that side was brought yp flush with 
the east wall of the chancel proper. This 
extension formed a two storied vestry ; its 
construction was probably suggested by the 
requirement of a place for the safe bestowal 
of the costly church plate and vestments 
which had begun to accumulate, and for 
whose safe keeping the room over the porch 
was inadequate. This vestry is figured in a 
plate of the later editions of Parker’s 
Glossary, where the conjectural date of 
1460 is assigned to it. It rather strikingly 
resembles the similarly situated vestry 
of North Mimms, Herts. There are 
double lights to the upper story, but the 
ground floor has only lancet slits, probably 
for the purpose of additional security. It 
seems likely that the chancel clearstory win- 
dows are of this date. A decidedly peculiar 
construction for a church of this size will be 
sure to be noticed by the observant as well 
as by architectural critics. The, buttresses 
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Plan of Worstead Church. 


of the two bays of the nave aisles nearest 
the east have been raised and strengthened, 
and from them proceed flying buttresses to 
support the nave clearstory. From their 
structure and lack of ornament (they cer- 
tainly do not add to, but rather detract from, 
the beauty of the general design), it is obvious 
that these flying buttresses were added at a 
later date to resist the outward thrust of the 
nave roof, which has a span of 32 ft. 6 in. 
It is reasonable to suppose that this was 
done at the time of the vestry being added, 
when the presence of the workmen and 
certain general repairs brought some faulty 
construction to light. 

The wide single hammer-beam roof of the 
nave has beautiful tracery work, chiefly 
combinations of quatrefoils, in the spandrels. 

At the west end of the nave stands the 


font, which is one of remarkable grace, 
and of dignified surroundings; it is clearly 
coeval with the rebuilding of the church. 
In addition to the beautiful engraving 
of font and cover, given by Neale and Le 
Keux, the font is honoured with a whole 
plate in a paper on noteworthy English fonts 
contributed to the Archeologia in 1812, 
though no letterpress description is vouch- 
sated. Mr. Neale, curiously enough, describes 
it as “hexagonal,” an obvious slip, con- 
tradicted by the plate, but which, having once 
been given currency, has been slavishly and 
absurdly copied by the whole tribe of guide- 
book makers ever since. Each of its eight 
sides is elaborately sculptured with beautiful 
tracery formed of various arrangements of 
quatrefoils. The bowl is supported by 
angels with outspread wings, and the base 


is divided into panels with cinque ſoil heads 
and crocketed finials, almost exactly like the 
design of the openings of the rood-screen. 
The font is raised on three steps, the faces of 
the upper two of these risers are carved with 
quatrefoils flanked by upright trefoils and 
beaded panels. The topmost step of the 
three is cut out so as to take the form of a 
cross, whilst the two lower ones follow the 
octagon shape of the font. These steps, 
both in their enrichment and shape are 
strikingly like those supporting the font in 
the church of Walsingham. There is a 
lofty font cover of tabernacle work, which is 
now, however, but the skeleton of its 
original state when it was obviously much 
euriched ; it has suffered a good deal since 
the time when it was drawn by Neale in the 
first quarter of the nineteenth century. 

The rood-screen has been one of special 
importance and of singular beauty in colour- 
ing and painting. It is still of much interest, 
though, unhappily, tampered with several 
times during the last century, and its real 
date and history given a false rendering. 
Amongst Cotman's etchings of 1817 is a 
rough drawing of the upper part of "Worsted 
Screen.” This forms one of the numerous 
series that was published in 1838, with 
letterpress by Rickman, who indulged in 
some sapient reflections as to its exact 
correspondence with the character of the 
church. Rickman had clearly never seen or 
noted the church, or he would not have 
fallen into this trap. Cotman, in the multi- 
tude of his Norfolk drawings, had evidently 
made a mistake in the lettering of this sketch, 
for it has not a shadow of resemblance to 
the Worstead screen. It is curious that thie 
blunder has not, to our knowledge, been pre- 
viously detected. There is, however, in the 
Dawson Turner collection (Brit. Mus. Add. 
MSS. 23,049) another drawing of this screen 
which is correct ; in it appears the projecting 
canopy work which carried the rood-loft. 
This drawing is dated 1817, and is signed 
MAT. When perfect, this screen, with 
the panelling cf the front of the rood-loft, 
with the rood itself towering above it, 
taken in conjunction with the subsidiary 
side screens of the aisles in the same 
line, must have presented one of the 
most magnificent arrays of carved and 
painted and gilded woodwork in all Norfolk ; 
impressive when viewed as a whole, and 
bearing the closest inspection from the 
minuteness and delicacy of the treatment. 
All of the ten openings of the screen work, 
four on each side of the entrance and two 
over it, have cinquefoil heads with crocketed 
pinnacles running up intothem. The tracery 
is by no means so elaborate as the far 
commoner Norfolk examples of screens of 
the end of the fifteenth century. But 
this is of better proportions, and when 
perfect must have been of more impres- 
sive design from its greater simplicity. It 
resembles somewhat in proportions, though 
not in details, the screens of the neighbour-. 
ing churches of Swanton Abbot and Tun- 
stead, Collings, in his Gothic Ornaments’ 
(1850) does well in mentioning Worstead 
screen first in the brief list of Norfolk 
screens named in the letterpress; but it has 
not generally received the attention that it 
merits, and this doubtless mainly on account 
of perhaps well-meant but most unhappy 
treatment. About the year 1823 certain 
money coming from what is known as the 
Wharton bequest for the repair of the church 
was used in removing the decaying canopy 
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work on the top of the screen, when some 
pains was taken to fit together a suitable 
but meagre cornice as a finish in its place. 
At the same time some of the colouring was 
slightly touched up and the whole carefully 
cleaned. In 1832-3, a series of beauti- 
ful and careful coloured and gilded drawings 
were made of all the screens in this church; 
they are now in the Dawson Turner collec- 
tion, and are invaluable in the details they 
supply. It will be well to give an account 
of the screens from these drawings before 
further mischief was done to them; espe- 
cially as to the best of our belief they have 
aot hitherto been cited. With regard to the 
saints painted on the lower panels, there 
were sixteen on the rood-screen, and four 
each on the aisle-screens. Those on the 
rood-screen, beginning from the north side, 
were :— 

i. Defaced. 2. Defaced. 3. A saint 
in profile without any emblems. 4. A 
young female saint, with book in right 
hand and basket in left; probably St. 
Dorothy. 5. St. Simon. 6. St. Jude. 
7. The Man of Sorrows, Our Lord crowned 
with thorns, holding nails in right hand and 
book in left, and with spearhead piercing 
his breast. 8. An old man with hair to his 
shoulders, and white beard, crucified, being 
tied to the cross both by hands and feet, 
nude, save tor loin-cloth and green mantle 
partly covering his shoulders (St. Nestor). 9. 
St. Andrew. 10. St. Peter. 11. St. James. 
12. St. Thomas. 13. St. Bartholomew. 14. 
St. Philip. 15. The Saviour, left hand 
blessing, right holding orbs mundi. 16. St. 
John the Evangelist. 

A band of inscription 
black-lettering on diagonal bands above the 
saints in the lower compartments ran as 
follows, the first two phrases being 
obliterated :— 

. et hild uxoris ejus qui hoc opus fieri 
<ecerunt quorum animarum proficietur deus amen. 
Quod opus factum erat et finitum anno domini 
millimo quinquagesimo duo decimo cui sit gloria 
aus honor et majestas amen.” 

Unfortunately the names of the donors 
were lost, save that Hilda was apparently 
the Christian name of the wife. The date 
is given as 1402 in Neale’s copy of the in- 
scription, and the style of the screen when 
perfect seems to render such a date pos- 
sible; but the Dawson Turner drawings make 
4512 more probable. So far as letterpress 
can do it, some idea of the original brilliancy 
and beauty of this screen (according to the 
Dawson Turner drawings) may be gathered 
from the bare enumeration of the successive 
colourings of the mouldings of the lower 
part of the screen, where the solid work 
above the painted panelling begins, a space 
of less than a foot in width:—(1) Blue 
and gold, in “barber's pole design; 
42) geld, with pattern; (3) green, with 
<inquefoils and connecting sprays in gold; 
44) gold, with pattern; (5) red, with 
alternate fleur-de-lis and sprigged roses, 
écollaped at the edge with green; (6) band 
of inscription, gold centre with diagonal 
ribbon strips bearing gold lettering on blue 
ground, with edging of red, blue, and gold; 
and (7) broad band of plain gold. Im- 
mediately beneath this were the canopy 
heads for the saints, each one differing in 
colour and design. The patterns of the 
diapered gold backgrounds of the saint- 
panels were exquisitely rendered on a 
minute scale, with almost microscopic 
finish. 


in small raised 


The screen of the north aisle, according to 
the Dawson Turner drawings, has in the 
lower compartments four saints. They are, 
beginning from the left :—(1) St. Bartholomew, 
(2) St. Philip, (3) St. Lawrence, and (4) St. 
Xystus (St. Sixtus) mitred, holding in the 
left hand a cross, whilst on the fingers of the 
right hand extended in blessing are two gold 
rings, and on the thumb a third. 

The screen of the south aisle, from the 
same source, has these four saints :—(1) 
St. Peter, (2) St. Paul, (3) St. John Baptist, 
(4) St. Stephen. 

The stairs for gaining access to the rood- 
loft are in the wall at the east end of the 
north aisle. When these screens were in 
use, there was evidently a passage over the 
canopy work to the central screen from each 
aisle screen. At the north-west angle of the 
same aisle is another stair turret, doubtless 
constructed for readily reaching the roots. 

The rood-screen and its auxiliaries were 
again, unfortunately, touched up, and a 
certain amount of saint- painting restoration 
attempted in 1838, a year in which a good 
deal of other damage was done to the 
interior of the church. Again, in the third 
quarter of the nineteenth century, a worthy 
old official of the church (in conjunction with 
an archeological (?) curate), from the best of 
motives, worked sad mischief with thisill-fated 
screen, as they were, unfortunately, gifted 
with certain moderate faculties for painting 
and carving. The panels of the central 
screen were taken out, much altered, re- 
arranged, and named below in large letter- 
ing. It is now hardly possible to imagine 
that this comparatively poorly-painted screen 
is the same that was so beautiful in diverse 
colouring at the time of the Dawson Turner 
drawings, which were executed by Mrs. 
Gunn, the wife of a former vicar of Irstead, 
and daughter of Mr. Dawson Turner. Mrs, 
Gunn was a great friend of Mrs. King, the 
wife of the Vicar of Worstead, and fre- 
quently stayed in the village. 

So far as the rearrangement of the saint- 
panels is concerned—the two obliterated 
ones have been supplied—they now run, 
from left to right according to their painted 
names :—(1) Vir Doloris; (2), St. Paul; (3) 
St. James Less; (4) St. Philip ; (5) St. Simon ; 
(6) St. Jude; (7) St. Matthias; (8) St. 
John; (9) St. Andrew; (10) St. Peter; (11) 
St. James the Great; (12) St. Austin ; (13) 
St. Bartholomew ; (14) St. Jerome ; (15) St. 
William ; and (16) St. Wilgefortis. It will 
thus be seen, when compared with the 
1833-4 list, that the saint-panels are so 
much repainted and altered as to be 
practically new. It was decidedly unusual 
to have pictures of Our Lord in such 
a position on rood screens, but 
the interesting correspondence of the Man 
of Sorrows with the Glorified Savio ur 
in Nos. 7 and 15 of the original design was 
done away with, a new Vir Doloris was 
painted, and the original one placed at 
No. 15 and absurdly changed into the cruci- 
fied boy saint, William of Norwich, of Anti- 
Semitic legend. A still more absurd trans- 
formation was that of the old man—probably 
St. Nestor, who is said to have been tied to 
his cross with ropes—into the curious virgin 
saint, Wilgefortis, whom legend says obtained 
a beard by prayer to save her chastity. It 
has now come to pass that these two par- 
ticular panels attract the most attention from 
visitors, and actually appear in the later 
editions of Husenbeth’s “‘ Emblems,” whereas 


they are in reality the result of semi- 


educated tampering with ancient work. The 
result of the various nineteenth-century 
paintings and re-paintings of these unhappy 
panels has been to practically deprive them 
of any artistic or archeological value. The 
interference with the saint panels of the side 
screens, which apparently were of less merit 
than those on the rood-screen, has been 
much less, though those of the north aisle 
have been rearranged, and there has been 
some touching up of them all since 1833. 

There has also, unfortunately, been some 
tampering with the inscription; even the 
date has been touched up. The com- 
pletely defaced opening words were painted 
in by the aged official or the curate who 
supplied the new names to the saint panels, 
and the screen is now assigned to John 
Alblastyr and Benedicta, his wife. Appa- 
rently this is a mere guess, on account of 
there being a short brass inscription on a 
panel near to the screen to John Ablastyr, 
1520, and another to his wife Agnes, 1524. 
The substantial parts of the screen canopy 
were used up in repairs to the nave roof, 
whence portions, which now lie at the west 
end of the north aisle, were recovered in a 
quite recent roof restoration. 

At the east end of the north chancel 
chapel of St. John Baptist (that on the south 
side was the Lady Chapel) are two large 
pedestals for images. The altar pace be- 
tween them retains its original elevation. 
Above where the altar stood is the delicately 
painted, wooden framework of a former 
reredos, a most interesting and unusual 
survival. In this chapel the guild of St. 
John Baptist used to meet. The old 
Elizabethan Holy Table now stands in this 
chapel. 

At the west end of the church, under the 
tower, is a gallery, supported on slight but 
well-carved and painted wooden pillars and 
framework. The front panelling of the 
gallery, flush with the arch into the nave, is 
beautifully carved and painted. Imme- 
diately below it is the following English 
inscription in black letter :— 


“This work was made in ye yer of God 
MCCCCCI at ye propur cost of ye cantell of ye 
chyrche of Worsted callyd ye batchellers lyte yt 
God preserve wt all the benefactors of ye same 
now and ever, Amen, than wer husbondes 
Christofyer Rant and Jeffery Deyn.” 


In Neale’s account of this church, the last 
figure of this inscription was given, probably 
by a printer’s error, as “l” instead of “i”; 
thus making the date 1550 (quite an impos- 
sible one) instead of 1501. This mistake 
has several times been copied, and it is 
worth while correcting it here, for the 
ornamental woodwork of this church is 
so exceptional and good, and tells so 
plainly of the art and feeling of the 
day, that it is a pity to have it falsified 
by half a century. The word “cantell” 


(“catell” with a contraction over the 
„“) has given rise to several differing 
surmises. Neale interpreted it as a form 


of the word “candle” and confused 
it with the bachelor’s light of the next 
sentence, giving a learned note on the 
subject. Another scholar thought it was 
intended for “cattle ” or stock left for a par- 
ticular purpose to the church; for in some 
parishes cows as well as sheep were left by 
will to the wardens, who sometimes farmed 
them for particular church funds. Mr. 
Joseph Hunter, in the Gentleman's Magazine 
for 1833, explained “cantell” as a corner 
or angle, and thought that the bachelors 
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sat in that corner of the church, and that the 
bachelor’s light meant the west window of 
the tower! More recent archzology does 
not seem to have settled the point; but in 
all probability Neale was right in regarding 
“cantell” as an equivalent for candle, and 
that there was a general voluntary rate on 
the bachelors or young men of the parish 
towards maintaining a special candle or light, 
and that the surplus funds were used for 
erecting this gallery. 

With regard to the lights or candles of 
Worstead church, it is of interest to note 
from the general returns of gild ordinances 
ordered to be made in 1389, when this 
church had been in the main rebuilt, that 
there is a brief and hitherto uncited return 
from Worstead (Certificates of Gilds, No. 
355, Pub. Rec. Office). ‘The certificate states 
that John Skete and diverse other towns- 
men of Worstead had sustained in the 
church for the last twenty years, out of their 
devotion, three wax candles weighing 3 lbs. 
and two tapers, to burn at mass on all 
festivals, and that so soon as they had 
sufficient funds they intended to provide a 
chaplain. 7 

Christopher Rant and John Deyn were 
husbands, that is wardens, of the Bachelors’ 
Gild at the time of the erection of this 
gracetul gallery. There used to bea brass 
in the church to Christopher Rant and Joan 
his wife, 1538. Some of these Nor- 
folk towers were evidently designed for 
avest galleries. Structural doorways from 
che tower stairway at the right level show 
that this was the case with the towers of 
Southrepps and Cromer; there are west 
screens at Aylsham and Causton. In 
Neale’s plate of the font of Worstead 
4 1823-4) this light gallery is shown, but there 
is no screen below it. In the elaborate 
series of coloured drawings of this church 
(1833) in the Dawson Turner collection the 
gallery front and inscription are given, 
together with a panelled screen below it. 
At the foot of the illustration the screen is 
described as “lately erected.” From another 
source it is known that the figure paintings, 
after Sir Joshua Reynolds, were executed by 
Mrs. Gunn in 1831. The eight figures, 
singularly unsuited to their surroundings 
and but poorly executed, represent Faith, 
Charity, Fortitude, Patience, Learning, 
Hope, Justice, and Prudence. The two 
other narrow panels were adorned with 
emblems of the Virtues. Though it is 
asually supposed that Mrs. Gunn merely re- 
painted old panels, there can be little, if any, 
doubt from the evidence just cited that the 
tower screen itself is merely of 1831 date. 
for that time it is a most creditable and 
ainusual reproduction. 

On the chancel walls are two painted 
consecration crosses of unusual size, being 
2 ft. in diameter. There used to be similar 
ones on the walls of the nave aisles. A 
particular feature of the aisles is the large 
stone pedestal at the eastern end of almost 
all the window-sills, When these were filled 
with the images of saints, all looking west, 
they must have added much to the enrich- 
ment of this once lavishly-adorned church, 
Against the aisle walls are some remains of 
black-letter text adornments of Elizabethan 
days. Here and there small portions of the 
earlier wall paintings can be detected 
beneath the texts. Up to 1838 two most 
spirited old wall pictures of St. Michael and 
the Devil and of St. George and the Dragon 
were exposed to view; they are sketched 


among the Dawson Turner drawings, but 
were deliberately destroyed in 1838. 

In the lower vestry are a collection of 
carvings, old books, and other curiosities, 
some of which have no connexion with the 
church. There are also a series of rubbings 
of brasses, mainly inscriptions that used to 
be in the church, but some have disap- 
peared. The oldest is an inscription to 
John Ovy, who died in 1452. There is 
another inscription to Sir Robert Camounde, 
who died in 1490. Sir Robert directed by 
will that the floor of the chapel of St. John 
Baptist should be laid with marble stones up 
to the grave of John Ovy. 


—— . — 


NOTES. 


A epitome of the contents of 
Trades-Unions’ the Bill the Trades · Union 
Compensation National Conference is putting 

` forward has been published 
this week, and it is almost impossible to 
imagine a more futile and ill-conceived Bill, 
if the epitome now before us accurately sets 
forth its terms. The only actual changes 
which it proposes in tbe law are such as to 
render all employers liable to compensate 
their workmen (we have not the definition 
of “workmen” before us), and in cases of 
incapacity from injuries sustained the assess- 
ment of the compensation, not on the average 
wages of the individual workman as at pre- 
sent, but on the weekly wages or earnings 


of persons in the same grade of employment 


in the same works.” The liability proposed 
to be placed on all employers of workmen is 
to pay compensation for injuries sustained 
in the employment “by accident or other- 
wise,” and tbe Bill further provides that the 
employer shall not be entitled to set up the 
defence of ‘contributory negligence or any 
other defence.” We commented last year 
on a Bill introduced containing such 
terms. It is perfectly well known that 
“contributory negligence” is no defence 
under the present Act, but that the 
only defences open to an employer are 
to show that the workman was either guilty 
of wilful misconduct, or sustained injury 
whilst acting outside the scope of his 
employment. The legal advisers of the 
trades-unions are no doubt well versed in 
the law, and the only assumption that can 
be drawn from the Bill being drafted in this 
form is that even the trades-unions hesitate 
to state in plain language that they desire 
to make the employers liable for injuries 
sustained “ otherwise ” than accidentally, the 
consequences of their workmen’s wilful mis- 
conduct orjacts outside the scope of the employ- 
ment. Of the latter the Law Reports furnish 
useful examples, viz., remaining in a mine 
when told to leave it in consequence of a 
dispute with a superior, or meddling with 
machinery against express orders; which acts 
of mischief or disobedience, apart from actual 
wilful misconduct, are, according to the trades- 
unions’ views, to entitle a man to receive 
compensation from his employer, The Bill 
contains a clause that when a workman has 
been incapacitated from following his em- 
ployment, but can undertake other work, he 
is to be entitled to the “full difference” 
between such wages, but this is the 
law at present, except, of course, 
that this full difference must not exceed 
50 per cent. of the original wages, or the 
liability of the employer would increase 
merely because the man was able to work a 


little. The Bill contains a clause prohibiting 
contracting out. As the only contracting 
out permissible under the existing law is 
where the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
certifies a scheme to be not less favourable 
to the general body of workmen and their 
dependents than the Act,“ it is hard to see 
any necessity for this clause. Considering 
the difficulties experienced in the working 
of the Compensation Acts —difficulties only 
disappearing as the Act has been expounded 
line upon line by decisions on the cases— 
it is surprising to read a measure such as the 
above, introduced by a responsible body, 
containing provisions which, when they are 
not merely declaratory of the law as at 
present administered, can only be charac- 
terised as puerile. 


_ THE continuous increase in the 
5 rates is the subject of much 
criticism and a cause of serious 

alarm to business men and other, classes, yet 
daily increased burdens are laid on the rate- 
payers, whose patience can only be likened 
to that of the proverbial beast of burden, 
whilst such warnings and protests as they 
can give expression to are as futile as those 
uttered by Balaan:’s ass. It would be 
interesting to obtain the individual views 
of the members of this long - suffering 
class on the latest resolution of the 
London County Council to expend 
10,0007. to secure 803 acres ot land in Essex 
some thirteen miles from Charing Cross for 
the purposes of a public open space. To 
ratepayers groaning under the heavy taxa- 
tion necessitated by the recent war and 
contending with depressed conditions of 
trade, this open space in Essex may appear 
to be a somewhat unnecessary luxury, 
involving not only this sum for the purchase 
money, but also large annual expenditure on 
its maintenance. But even weightier 
objections than these can be urged against 
this scheme. Much of this land is at 
present being profitably employed under 
cultivation, and much of it is available 
for building purposes. In the recent 
Report of the Council's [Improvement 
Committee it appeared that, owing 
to the Holborn to the Strand Improve- 
ment, 6,738 persons had had to be displaced 
from their houses, and (although the 
Home Office scheme provides for the even- 
tual housing of some 5,900 out of this 
number) a policy which removes the popu- 
lation from convenient centres, and which, 
at the same time, by securing land for pur- 


poses of recreation, enhances the difficulty 


of securing suburban building sites, seems 
to us one difficult to justify. The proposal, 
however, was carried by eighty-seven votes 
to seventeen, and as the present Council 
assumed power under a pledge to carry out 
a policy of strict economy it becomes 
equally difficult to understand either what 
influence is exerted by this pledge, or what 
the Council’s policy would have been 
without it. 


THE Report of the Sub-Com- 
mittee appointed by the Brad- 
ford City Council to inquire 
into the desirability of instituting a Works 
Department in that city on the lines adopted 
in London and elsewhere contains matter of 
great interest. The Sub-Committee having 
inspected the Works Departments of the 
London County Council and those of 


Municipal 
Management. 
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Battersea and West Ham, have recently 
made reports, and the majority have reported 
adversely to the institution of a Board of 
Works in Bradford. The results of this 
investigation on the part of the majority 
seems, shortly stated, to be that in archi- 
tectural work the Works Department are 
unable to compete favourably in the matter 
of price with outside contractors, whilst the 
quality of the work done by the latter is 
equal to that of the Works Department. In 
underground work equality in quality, price, 
and wages, is attained by both. In West 
Ham, however, the Report observes a 
tendency to give certain payments and com- 
pensations, which bring the pay of the 
municipal employees above the standard of 
trade union wages, and the Report also gives 
some weight to the tendency the votes of the 
employees have towards attaining this end, 
especially in places where the proportion of 
municipal employees is large in reference to 
the population of the municipality. 


APART from the fact that it is 


AN k 8 
Mississippi the largest work of its kind 
Bridge. under construdtion in the 


United States at the present time, the new 
cantilever bridge over the Mississippi at 
Thebes, III., is interesting because the 
approaches are to be entirely of concrete. 
The bridge, which was commenced about 
a year ago, will probably be finished early 
in 1904, and is designed to form a con- 
nexion between the systems of four railway 
companies, two on each side of the river. 
Including earthwork, the total length of the 
structure is 3,907 ft. made up as follows: 
Earthwork at east and west abutments, 
342 ft. 4 in.; eastern approach, five concrete 
spans of 65 ft. ; bridge spans, comprising two 
fixed spans, four cantilever arms, and three 
suspended spans, viz., central span of 671 ft., 
two side spans of 521 ft. 2 in. each, and two 
shore spans of 518 ft. 6 in, each; western 
approach, one 100 ft, and six 65 ft. concrete 
spans. The spans and panels are so 
arranged that only two lengths of panels are 
necessary, 32 ft. 64 in. and 30 ft. 6 in. Both 
the fixed spans are alike, as are also the can- 
tilever arms and the suspended spans. The 
height of the bottom chord is 65 ft. above 
high - water level, and 103 ft. above low 
water. The superstructure is carried upon 
six masonry piers, backed with Portland 
cement concrete, and founded on bed-rock 
by means of pneumatic caissons, with the 
exception of the last pier on the western 
side, which was founded in open excavation. 
According to the engineers’ estimates, the 
cost of the entire structure will be about 
520, 0000. 


Assisted ALTHOUGH the gravity system 
5 proves itself to be thoroughly 
efficient in all ordinary ex- 

amples of hot-water apparatus, it has 
entirely failed to give satisfactory results 
in very extended and complicated installa- 
tions. Of course, the inexorable laws of 
Nature ensure circulation in every system of 
the kind, but not necessarily to the required 
degree throughout its various ramifications. 
Much may be accomplished by employing 
pipes of ample diameter, by suitably pro- 
portioning the main and loop circulations, 
and by fixing all pipe fittings in the most 
appropriate manner. But even then the result 
may not be altogether satisfactory. Various 
devices have been introduced for the pur- 


pose of assisting circulation. One, which 


F.S.A., superintended the excavation of 


is extremely useful within certain limits, the site, and made designs for the new 


consists of a special fitting having an inter- 
nal nozzle capable of adjustment so as to 
partly divert the flow of hot water from a 
main into a branch circulation, and to 
lacilitate the delivery of partly cooled water 
from a branch into a main return pipe. 
Another method involves the employment of 
a pump, by the aid of which circulation is 
assisted or maintained entirely by mechani- 
cai means, This device was first employed 
at a large building in London, after all other 


means had failed to’ ensure complete and 
satisfactory circulation. A system of some- 


what similar nature makes use of steam 
injectors fixed in such manner as to heat the 
water circulating through a building, as well 


as to furnish the motive power for assisting , 


circulation, 


WE have received from Mr. 
Buchanan a pamphlet which 
he entitles “Farm Cottage 
Holdings,” the main purpose of which 
is to advocate the establishment of 
freehold cottages with a small amount of 
land attached to them in the rural districts. 
There can be no doubt that if it were 
possible for the most energetic of the 
agricultural Jabourers to be able to secure a 
cottage and a holding of their own it would 
be a great incentive to the continuance of the 
best class of rural workers in their own dis- 
tricts. It is obvious, however, that freehold 
cottages cannot be obtained by ordinary 
labourers except in some rare cases under 
present conditions. The ordinary landlord 
will not build cottages to sell, and in most 
cases it is not possible for a poor man to pay 
in other way than by instalments. No doubt 
there has been legislation bearing on this 
question during the last ten years, but at 
present there is no system sufficiently simple 
and easy. Unquestionably this is a difficulty 
which cannot quickly be got over, and it 
probably will not be surmounted until the 
Board of Agriculture has the power to lend 
money for the purchase or building of free- 
hold cottages by rural labourers. At the 
present moment County Councils are far 
too conservative and too averse to the 
labourer to be trusted with any scheme of 
the kind. 


Farm Cottage 
Holdings. 


THE recent appointment of 
Abbot Natter, revives the 
ancient dignity of an abbey 
which was founded originally for Benedic- 
tines ‘emp. King Edgar, and was refounded 
in Henry II.'s reign by Ethelward de 
Pomeroy, who rebuilt the convent for some 
Cistercian monks brought from Savigny in 
Normandy. The abbey held large posses- 
sions in the vicinity of Kingsbridge, and 
Ashburton, and elsewhere; the revenues 
were computed at 4667. 118. 2d. at the time 
of the Suppression, The buildings then fell 
into decay, and then for a long while served 
as a common stone quarry. In 1805-6 a 
residence, since occupied by the religious 
community, was built with the stones over a 
Saxon crypt on the west side of the ruined 
cloisters. Twenty years ago the site and 
remains were purchased by a band of 
Benedictines from Pierrequirire, Burgundy, 
and shortly after their arrival the gradual 
reconstruction of the abbey upon its 
former lines was begun, mainly through 
the instrumentality of Lord Clifford of 
Chudleigh. Mr. Frederick A. Walters, 


The Abbey of 
St. Mary, 
Buckfastleigh. 


ture. 


buildings after the style of the Transi- 
tion period, which he found was the charac- 
ter of the older portion of the former struc- 
He also carried out a restoration of 
the Abbot’s tower, which stands at the 
north-west corner of the cellarium, and is 
remarkable in that it was found to contain 
three latrines, the one above the other, ina 
fairly perfect condition. The tower, a four- 
Storied building after the Perpendicular 
style, formed, it is conjectured, the resi- 
dence of the master of the lay brethren. 
Io our number of October 30, 1586, we pub- 
lished Mr, Walters’ plan of the old convent 
and the foundations, with a two-page bird's- 
eye view of the new works. Pending the 
restoration ot the Abbey Church, a small 
church dedicated to the Immaculate Heart 
of St. Mary was erected on a site near the 
west side of the Abbot’s tower. 


A COLLECTION of pictures, 
mostly by eminent artists, is 
on view at the Holland Fine 
Art Gallery in Grafton-street, which are 
executed with the solid oil colours invented 
by Mr. Rafaelli. This is a method of putting 
oil colours in small solid sticks like crayons, 
which can be used direct on the canvas 
without any trouble in mixing colours and 
cleaning brushes. At first sight this seems 
like a revolution in oil painting ; but we are 
by no means so sure that it will be adopted 
to the extent that some critics and painters 
seem to expect. The pictures painted in 
this new medium by various artists, English 
and foreign, have a rather hard dry appear- 
ance, somewhat like pastel, though without the 
destructible nature of pastel. Something of 
the appearance of an oil painting made with 
the ordinary medium can be imparted to 
these pictures by varnishing, as is seen in 
one or two examples in the collection at the 
Holland Gallery. But while the solid oil- 
colour pencils will no doubt be of the 
greatest use for sketches and studies, we 
are inclined to think that for the highest 
class of pictures the brush and colour-tube 
will still hold their place. 


Paintings in 
Solid Oil 
Colours. 


À . NEITHER Nasmyth nor Both 
New Pictures in i 
the National and Were Jandscape-painters of the 
Tate Galleries. first force, but the National 
Gallery has been fortunate in the examples 
of the two painters which have just been 
bequeathed to it, for each represents the 
artist at his best. Both's “Italian Land- 
scape ” (Room X.), left by Lord Cheylesmore, 
is a large painting repeating general e'e- 
ments of composition which are familar in 
his works; but it isa fine example of the 
particular effect of warm sunlight which the 
painter loved and devoted himself to. 
Nasmyth's The Severn off Portishead, 
ſrom Mr. Gassiot's collection (Room XX.), is 
also a large work — much larger than usual 
with Nasmyth; and in spite of the hard 
painting of the trees and the rather cold 
and steely colour of the foreground, it is a 
work showing most conscientious labour, 
and the distance is fine. The two small 
works by Van der Heyden, hung in Room 
XII, are admirable specimens of his 
peculiar delicacy and finish in the painting 
of Dutch architecture of the Renaissance 
type. The most important of the new 
works which have been announced in 
the daily papers as having been placed 
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turns out not to be in the gallery after all, 
having been sent to be reframed. Of the 
other new works, the two pictures by Phillip 
have the artist's usual characteristics; one 
of them, “The Prison Window,” has been 
popularised by engraving, and is a very 
good example of his work; but one cannot 
in these days get very enthusiastic over 
Phillip. The two pictures by Collins, “ Sun- 
day Morning” and “Cromer Sands,” are 
of considerably more interest. Collins was 
an always truthful and feeling though rather 
quiet landscape-painter, but in these two 
examples, and especially in “Cromer Sands,” 
he shows a power of effect beyond what is 
usual in his pictures. Sunday Morning” 
was the subject of an engraving published 
many years ago in the old series of the Ari 
Journal; “Cromer Sands” we have not 
seen any reproduction of. It is not topo- 
graphically very exact; he has exaggerated 
the scale of the cliffs: but it is a fine land- 


scape. 
— — — 


THE DECORATIVE ART OF THE 
JAPANESE. — II.“ 


TEMPIE DECORATION. 


I Pass now to the more severe ornament 
which is to be found in the Buddhist temples, 
and which I think may fairly be called the 
religious decorative art of Japan. When I say 
that this ornament is drawn from the Buddhist 
temples of Japan, there will at once be con- 
sured up in the mind's eye first an innumerable 
array of stone lanterns ; then an elaborately 
decorated gateway ; a courtyard surrounded by 
a low wall of open woodwork ; in the centre 
on a raised platform a squat building sur- 
mounted by a very large roof of shingles, 
whose exquisite curves, as I think, owe their 
catenary character to a tent, for they reproduce 
faithfully the sag of both tent roof and curtain : 
and inside gloom, through which, when the 
eye gets used to it, appears such a wealth of 
decoration that it is practically impossible to 
decipher, much less to remember, any of it ; 
and beyond the temple the shrine, and beyond 
the shrine, in absolute quiet and peaceful 
repose, the tomb; and all around the colossal 
trunks and wonderful foliage of the crypto- 
merias. At Shiba, in Tokyo, there are six such 
temples, and at Nikko two, all of them erected 
to the memory of the great Tokugawa 
Shoguns. From these temples all these studies 
of decoration were taken. I cannot pretend 
that I have exhausted the subject; for though 
I have drawn at two of the chief fountains, 
the Kyoto temples and many another remain 
to be ransacked. I cannot even hope to 
exhaust my sketch-book. I must, therefore, 
try to be typical rather than exhaustive. 

To put my readers completely in touch with 
the home ot this decoration, I have further to 
ask them to remember, or imagine, the temple 
building to be of lacquered wood, and every 
sqaare yard, foot, and inch of it, seen and 
unseen (for the way of the Japanese artist 
often is to put some of his best work where 
human eye may not see it without consider- 
able difficulty, and copying it is out of the 
question), literally smothered with ornament, 
carved, painted, inlaid, high relief, low relief, 
silk-weaving, metal-chasing—produced, indeed, 
by every means which human skill has devised 
for the making of things so beautiful that they 
are worthy of a place ina shrine of worship. 
The puzzle which this work presents is that 
the character of some of it—of a great deal of 
it, indeed—has little or no affinity with 
Japanese decoration as generally understood, 
and the problem is whence came the inspira- 
tion. Some of the designs are essentially 
Eastern, many of the forms of the cloud and 
wave patterns will be found to be perfectly 
familiar. Then again many of the diapers 
will be recognised by those who have some 
knowledge of ‘ curios,” for they are often used 
on lacquer, silk, porcelain, and metal. And 
yet again the conventional forms of some 
of the flowers will be an_ indication 
to many that these designs come from 


See page 8 ante. 


is a 
Another 


erudite student will possibly trace the origin, 
or at least the execution, to Japan, guided by 
certain subtle sweeps of the curves, and the 
pervading art instinct, which can lead him to 
no other conclusion. 
there are many designs—specially a whole 
class of lattice work, which must form the 
subject of a separate article—which present 
even for the student a problem which I cannot 
pretend to solve in any other way than by the 
merest suggestion. 
great deal of this work which shows unmis- 
takable traces of an inspiration which is not 
Eastern at all. 


But beyond all this 


The fact is that there is a 


The following are typical of a great mass of 


ornament, the most remarkable from the point 
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of view of the derivation problem being No. 4. 
It might be said to he almost Tudor in its 
inspiration, but it would plunge us too deeply 
into disquisition to follow out the many trains 
of thought which the suggestion calls into 
being. 

I take first in order from my sketch-book the 
diapers, which may be divided into three dis- 
tinct classes—pure line; floral derivative ; 
symbolical. The illustrations this week are 
examples of the first two classes (see lithograph 
plate). 

The elements which the artist has to work 
with are—first, line, with varying length, 
breadth, and curve; secondly, angle; thirdly, 
colour to heighten effects. With these he pro- 
duces decoration, breaking up the flat surfaces 
which the eye abhors—sometimes formal, 
sometimes full of the grace of flowing curves, 
but line for line’s sake. And for his good use 
of these materials Nature thereafter comes to 
his aid with floral suggestion. So far the 
designer produces flat ornament only, using 
the brush, or its equivalent, as his only tool. 
But presently he takes to the chisel, and then 
increases his stock-in-trade, the element of 
relief, high and low, with consequent effects 
of light and shadow. There is a great deal of 
flat colour decoration in the temples, but the 
designs are, for Ahe most part, elaborate. The 
diapers which are used for covering large 
surfaces, such as panels to doors, pillars, 
walls, are almost invariably in relief. The 
lines are cut as with a triangular chisel, the 
result being—more especially if the work is in 
crimson lacquer, or gilded—a bewildering 
light-scattering effect, in which the design is 
almost lost sight of in the general effect. It 
secmed preferable to let the illustrations take 
the form of sketches of the effect of light and 
shadow, rather than mere formal flat represen- 
tation of the lines which form the design. 

What is known in the West as the “ basket 
pattern“ is frequently met with in Japan; fig. 1 
(see plate) is an elaborate example of it. 


is also a common design, used by itself or as a appears in much Eastern work. 


background as in fig. 3, and developed into a 
more elaborate diaper in fig. 4. Figs. 3 and 4 
are illustrative of a class of work frequently 
met with ; this diaper is lightly incised and 
carved with white lacquer; this forms the 
background for independent ornaments, which 
are carved in brown wood, and fastened on 
with brass nails. The idea of a series of 
developing lines, which in fig. 2 is applied to a 
point, in fig. 4 to a combination of four 
lozenges, is the basis of the elaborate diaper 
(fig. 5), which produces, by the inversion of the 
unit in every alternate line, the form shown in 
fig. 6. These designs are, of course, constructed 
on the hexagon points of the circle, and are 
really composed of hexagons with the alternate 
angles re-entering. Fig. 7 is taken from a 
column, which is of brown lacquer very deeply 
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incised. The effect in fig. 8 is dependent 
mainly on various thicknesses of wood. Fig. 9 
is in red lacquer in moderate relief. The 
design seems to have been suggested by a fan ; 
it is unusual in its character, and I have not 
come across any other of a similar nature. In 
fig. 10 the design is made of shallow-cut gold 
lines on dark brown lacquer. Of the zigzag 
lines I shall have something to say in a subse- 
quent article. 

It will probably surprise some of my readers 
when I say that in fig. 11 we come to a design 
which is dependent on nataral suggestion. It 
is known as the pine-pattern, and if the con- 
ventional treatment of the pine sprays already 
noticed in previous articles be remembered, 
the evolution of this pattern is easy to trace. 
The effect of light and shadow caused by the 
deep carving is, of course, accountable for 
the number of lines which appear to radiate 
from each centre; there are in reality only four 
spines going to each of the sides of the hexagon 
which is used as the base of the design. In 
fig. 12 the pine character of the design 
vanishes, giving place to a star form, which is 
emphasised by every alternate spine being 
omitted, the space being left flat and coloured. 
It is a strip of fig. II, cut diagonally. In 
fig. 13 the star form is further developed and 
treated as a separate unit of design. The 
floral form is surrounded by six stars, which 
are inscribed in the hexagon circles, in the 
same way as in fig. 19. The lilies of the 
hexagon are carved as in fig. 18, the sug- 
gestion here being of a band of cotton or other 
material surrounding the flower and gathered 
into knobs at the hexagon points. 

In fig. 16 we see the first stage of the con- 
ventionalising process as applied to the peony, 
the outline of the petals still retaining their 
natural flow, but the lines are becoming more 
rigid till they reach the form given in fig. 14, 
whicrzi is the ultimate form of the conventional 
flower. The shape here given to the petals is 


Fig. 2 the classical convention of leaf form which 


It will be 
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seen in some of the illustrations given in the 
text of the first article, and gives the charac- 
ter to the petal of the flower in fig. 18. 

The remaining figures do not require special 
reference, except that the peony of fig. 16 and 
the chrysanthemum of fig. 17 are repeated in 
every panel of the diaper. F. T. P. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE circular line of railway from the Etoile 
to the Place de la Nation, which was finished 
as far as the’ Place d'Anvers, has now been 
opened from there to the Rue de Bagnolet. 
The new section includes eight stations :—La 
Chapelle, Le Combat, La Villette, Belleville, La 
Rue des Couronnes, Ménilmontant, L’Avenue 
Philippe Auguste, and Bagnolet. It will be 
a great public convenience, especially as it will 
shortly have a station at Pére Lachaise ceme- 
tery. The municipality has opened a competi- 
tion for the design for the metallic portion of a 
viaduct to be placed across the Seine above the 
Pont d'Austerlitz for the passage of the circular 
railway, which will follow the line of the 
former outer boulevards of the left bank. The 
works are a great interruption at present to 
the ordinary street traffic, but this is only a 
temporary inconvenience. A large chantier 
has been opened in Rue Auber, opposite the 
Opera Library, which quite shuts out the 
Garnier monument, the inauguration of which 
will probably on this account be postponed for 
a long time, though it was to have taken place 
at the end of last year. 

The Opéra Comique is now entirely com- 
pleted, and the temporary gas chandeliers on 
the facade are replaced by candelabra with 
porphyry shafts decorated with bronze leafage 
ornament, These are fine pieces of work in 
themselves, and harmonise well with the 
general style of the building. 

M. Weerts, the painter, who is the author of 
some important decorative works, especially 
the ceiling of the large museum apartment at 
the Hotel des Monnaies, is just completing an 
immense Composition which will be fixed in 
the Cour d'Honneur of the new Sorbonne. 
The picture, which measures 24 metres in 
length by 4 in height, represents the “ escho- 
liers taking part in the celebrated university 


second story of the palace, to be reached by a 
new staircase which will also give access to 
the Salles Lefuel, and will replace the narrow 
wooden staircase leading to the Musée de 
Marine. By this means room would be found 
for the exhibition of twelve to fifteen thousand 
drawings, reserving the first floor galleries for 
paintings. 

In this connexion we may mention the re- 
cent opening at the Louvre of the Thomy- 
Thierry Galleries, in which are collected many 
remarkable works by Troyon, Decamps, Fro- 
mentin, Delacroix, Isabey, and other artists of 
the earlier nineteenth century period, brought 
together by a collector of great judgment and 
insight. 

The Municipal Council, in the ensuing 
session, intends to consider the main heads of 
a new series of sanitary regulations which will 
become the basis of future by-laws on the 
subject of public health. These regulations 
will be concerned both with general hygiene 
and with the prevention of the transmission of 
it.fectious disorders. They will be of special 
interest to architects, inasmuch as they will 
deal not only with strect regulations but with 
house construction and the obligations imposed 
upon both builders and proprietors of Paris 
houses, 

An exhibition of artistic ivories, tobe opened 
in May, is now in active preparation at the 
Galliera Museum. It will include not only 
modern French work of this class, but also 
Colonial and especially Indo-Chinese work. It is 
expected that some fine private collections will 
be lent for the occasion, especially a very 
remarkable collection belonging to M. Corroyer, 
the architect to Mont-St.-Michel. 

The exhibition of the Cercle de l'Union 
Artistique: (formerly the “Cercle des Mirlitons ”) 
has just opened. Among the prominent 
exhibitors is M. Jacques Blanche, who, along 
with the late J. Lewis Brown, was among the 
first to call the attention of modern French 
painters to the works of the English school, 
and who in his own paintings is obviously a 
student of Reynolds and Gainsborough. The 
exhibition includes also works by MM. Roybet, 
Chartran, Carolus Duran, Bonnat, Gcrome, 
Gervex, Cormon, &c., together with sculpture 
by MM. Gérôme, Denys Puech, Verlet, and 
Crank. 


would be of use or help to you. The i- 
ence of one man, valuable to himself, is 
seldom of value to another, especially if the 
other be a younger one, and in art, perhaps, 
this is more true than in any other career; 
each must work out his own salvation, and a 
stranger cannot intermeddle with his joy. 

I am not speaking to-night especially to 
those who have just entered for the various 
prizes and studentships yearly offered by this 
Institute. This has been kindly undertaken by 
Mr. Walter Millard, wko is especially qualified 
for the task andis sure to fulfil it conscientiously 
and generously. I am speaking to students 
generally, students of what I think we rightly 
consider the greatest and noblest of the arts, 
the art of architecture, the most abiding and 
the most useful of the arts. Those of us who 
heard Dr. Evans's recent paper on his explora- 
tion of the Palace of Knossos in Crete must 
have felt this as he laid bare before us the 
work executed by men some 4,000 or 5,000 
years ago. 

In addressing you students I shall endeavour 
to give you in the briefest and most condensed 
manner possible the main lines on which, as 
it appears to me, a student of architecture 
should endeavour to prepare himself for his 
work. One thing I would first ask you on the 
threshold of your career: Are you quite sure 
you have chosen aright? No one can tell this 
so well as yourself, and you will probably by 
this time have had sufficient experience of 
what this career means to form a sound 
Opinion, and I advise you deliberately, if you 
have any doubt, to throw it up now ; you will 
be none the worse, but all the better for the 
training you have had, and you will find it use- 
ful in other careers. If, on the other hand, you 
determine to go on, decide at the same time 
never to look back again. It is a career beset, of 
course, with difficulties, and one that requires a 
lifelong training to enable you even to keep 
your place in it. Remember, this training 
must be irksome to all who have not their 
heart in the work, and it will shat you out of 
many pleasures you will see others enjoy; it 
is so engrossing that you will inevitably find 
yourself becoming, to some extent at least, a 
one-sided man, a contingency which certainly 
should not by any one be lightly assumed. 
But, on the other hand, if your heart is in it 
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variety of costumes of the period, and sur- 
rounded by a motley street crowd pressing 
before the Cathedral of St. Denis to greet the 
rector, who visited the church in State, preceded 
by heralds. 

The Municipality intend to form, on the 
site of the former Cirque des Champs Elysées, 
an ornamental lawn and flower-beds, in the 
centre of which will be an equestrian statue 
which formerly decorated the front of the 
building. This statue, representing an Amazon, 
was the work of the late celebrated sculptor 
Pradier, who also, along with Bosio, executed 
the two equestrian statues which decorate the 
facade of the Cirque d'Hiver, in the Boulevard 
des Filles du Calvaire, which is actually the 
oldest of Paris Theatres now existing. It was 
built more than fifty years ago from the 
designs of Hittorf, who entrusted the decoration 
of the building to a number of distinguished 
artists, of whom the only survivor at the 
present moment is M. Guillaume, the Director 
of the French Academy at Rome. 

The Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts ( New 
Salon") started by doing away with all gold 
medals &c., which at the Old Salon had led to 


such keen competition and to so many com- | ti i 
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delight which cannot be excelled, and indeed 
can hardly be equalled, I think, in any other 
callirg. ; 
But to arrive at this you must follow it with 
patience. Some young men seem to expect to 
attain success as soon as, or even before, they 
are out of their articles; the majority are 
necessarily doomed to disappointment. Work, 
you will find, is necessary, and that work must 
be lifelong ; there is no success or happiness 
without it. When a young genius was brought 
to Raskin, his first question always was, Does 
he work?” A clever man, he says, may be 
indolent, but a great man never. It is pro- 
bably the ten years succeeding pupilage that 
are the most important in the life of most 
architects, and will be the all-important ones in 
yours. How will you use them? Then you 
will begin to rely upon yourself and teach 
yourself, and cease to rely upon others—a very 
important difference. Mr. John Morley said a 
little time ago, in a speech of his, What a 
splendid thing a man might make of his own 
life!” He did not add, because I suppose it is 
so evident, What a poor, miserable thing he 
often does make of it!” It is for you to 
decide to make a splendid thing of yours. 
Start with high ideals, for they will be sorely 
tried. A famous painter told a gathering of 
students a short time ago that he never painted 
a picture that realised the ideals he had started 
with ; and if this is true of a distinguished 
painter, how much more true of lesser men ! 
Many years ago I read a paper on Pupilage” 
before the Architectural Association, and after 
the paper a gentleman got up and was kind 
enough to say I had given them many useful 


A MEETING of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday in the Meetin g 
Room at No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, 
W., Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., President, in the 
chair. 

The Royal Gold Medallist for 1903. 


The minutes of last meeting having been 
taken as read, 

The Chairman announced that the Council 
proposed to submit to his Majesty the King, as 
a fit recipient for the Royal Gold Medal for 
1993, the name of Mr. C. F. McKim (Messrs. 
McKim, Meade, & White), of New York, for 
his works as an architect. 

The announcement was received with ap- 
plause. 


The Wellington Monument, St. Paul's. 


The Chairman said there was a matter 
which was interesting a good many people 
just now, ie., the Wellington Monument, St. 
Paul's, and he thought there were few people 
more interested in it than architects, for the 
monument has a quality which was specially 
appreciated by architects. The Council of the 
Institute have had the matter under considera- 
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ment of the museum, which will permit of the| Ever since I undertook the responsibilities 
exhibition of important collections which are [of this chair, it has been present to my mind 
still unknown to the public for want of space that it would be my duty and privilege to 
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nearestto you as well and as thoroughly as you 
can, the work will come to you and you will 
not even have to trouble how to get it: the 
way you do what does come to you is the all- 
important thing. Remember Carlyle’s descrip- 
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And doing is the principal thing—don’t think 
over much, bat try. 
Mr. Walter Millard, Pugin Student of 1879, 


tion of common journey work well done for 
want of better. 

{shall take it that most of you here to-night 
have completed or are nearing the completion 
of your articles, and are about to commence 
your professional life in one capacity or 
another. You have been, therefore, through a 
course of systematic instruction—most neces- 
sary and most useful, if a little dull—and you 
are now about to take a higher flight, urged, 
let us believe, by an ‘deal impulse. Do not 
clip your wings ; the head has been educated, 
now it is the tarn of the heart. We will 
assume you have got knowledge. Bat with 
all your getting you must get understanding, Then you will not think construction beneath 
d | your notice. It is at the root of all great archi- 
tecture. Wren was a great constructor, the 
founder of the Royal Society, an inventor of 
scientific instruments, and a scientific man. 
Go into St. Paul's and stand under the dome 
and think ; go up into the spire of Salisbury 


and drawings submitted this year or 


course of his remarks he said the 
subject set for the Essay Medal was “A 
Comparative Review of the various Past and 
Present Systems: of Architectural Training at 


they come to be realised from paper structures 
to real brick and stone. The great buildings 


value to him. Cultivate curiosity and observa- 


tion, and leave nothing unexplained. Now is aki 
ini “for the general advancement of civil 


architecture and for promoting and facili- 
tating the acquirement of the knowledge 
of the various arts and sciences conne 

therewith 8 this Institute bears no direct or 


any experience, through never having learnt 
to observe. Learn now how to learn, or you 
will never do it, and lead the “strenuous life.” 
Do not be afraid of overwork ; the number of 

le who overwork themselves is infinitesi- 
mal; the chances that you will be one of them 
are hardly worth taking into account. 

I would recommend you, for one thing, to 
know as many artists O about your own age 
as possible, architects, painters, and sculptors ; 
meet together as often as you can, talk what is 
called shop with them, visit buildings, 
paintings, and sculpture, old and new, together, 
criticise these things together, admire where 
you can and give your reasons, and when you 
must condemn, give your reasons also ; get all 
you can from your riends, and give them all 
you can in return. The Royal Academy 
Schools, this Institute, the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, and your own office, will give you 
ample means of doing this, and you will 
make friends that will last your lifetime, 
and as difficulties arise in your work you 
will go to them for advice and counsel, and 
as occasion arises they will come to you for 


stood the thrusts, the storms, and natural decay 
of centuries, and remain the admiration of |? 
mankind. Then you will also study materials |! 
—those that look wellin work from colour and l 
texture, and that weather well and improve by | of an body who undertakes “to teach and in- 
time. It is impossible, again, to exaggerate struct, to the utmost of his skill and knowledge, 
the importance of this towards a satisfactory |in the art and profession of an architect—in 
building. You will also (if you are wise) keep consideration of, &c.’ Rightly or wrongly, 


a commonplace book and jot down dimensions the Institate does not train; it provides the 
course, the hurdles, and the water-jamps. In 


the exhibition just held we have had brought 
up before the Institute, for trial and judgment, 
some results of architectural training obtained 
elsewhere—and anywhere, training for which 
the Institute as a body assumes no responsi- 
bility ; acting rather, so to speak, as a fountain 
of honour... . AS to the Measured Drawing 
Medal, considering the immense value, in more 
respects than one, of the faithful delineation of 
still-existing examples of our old architecture, 
of all dates, might it not be worth while to in- 
crease the sum of money now awarded with 
this medal, from ten guineas to something more 
nearly approximating to the bare value of the 
labour and draughtsmanship required to portray 


because it will save you much time and trouble 
later, when your hands are full and vour time 
can be better employed than in hunting these 
matters up. And with regard to the drawings 
-ou send out to the works, you will remember 
that what you show is far more important than 
how you show it ; and so you will make your 
drawings as practical as possible, and write all 
instructions on them the workmen are likely 
to require; and you will be comparatively 
unconcerned as to how your building looks on 
paper, provided you can see in your mind's eye 
it will look well in reality. An architect's 
work is his building, let him produce it how 
successful artist friend of mine (not an archi-| he may. The beautiful drawings of the late 
tect) once told me he had always made a rule | J. F. Bentley, shown here a short time 2go, 
of reading not less than fve hours a day, and had never been seen before, his one desire 
being—so Mr. Ingress Bell, who knew hin 
well, tells me—that he should be known by his 


me. 
You will read, of course, “a lot.“ Avery 


T 
of 140 ft. by 90 ft., the attention of competitors 
was called to the remarks on church planning 


purpose. You will have already read your I have not, even now, enumerated half the : > 
i in Sir William Emerson's Presidential address 


text-books, your Fergusson, your Middleton, branches of study in which you will have to 
‘our Viollet-le-Duc, and so on, and now you i 
will read more of the romance of architecture, 
the story of the building of St. Sophia, of the 
Duomo at Florence, of St. Peter’s at Rome, 

and St. Paul’s in London ; the lives of great | you will gradually, perhaps almost unawares, 
architects, painters, and sculptors of all become a well-informed man. Then you will 
generations and countries ; how they looked travel, of course, when the opportunity occurs. 

at their art and the principles that guided | The caution given in this room by Sir Lawrence presumably 4 parish church, whose choir 
them in the execution of their work; you will | Alma-Tadema a short time ago did not apply, would hardly consist of individuals ‘in orders 
read your Ruskin, and in fact all the you will see, to foreign travel generally, but to | —to sing away by themselves up at the extreme 
travel undertaken too early in your career and | east end of the building, having In most cases 
before you know your own country. And 
then, in addition to all this, you will practise 
scrupulous integrity towards your employer, 
employed, and professional brethren, and you 


difficulty in that respect nowadays), ſor 
remember that your clients will expect you to 
know a great deal more about art in general 
and your own in particular than they do, and 

must not let it be said of you, as a late 
Bishop of London said of a certain architect, 
that he had sat next to him at dinner and was 
astonished to find that he (the Bishop) knew 
more about the Parthenon than the architect 
did himself! Then, of course, you will 
sketch existing buildings, new as well as old, 
and try to get at the principles of their design 
and construction. In my day we used to 
sketch and measure an arcade, a doorway, a 
font, or other detail easily accessible, draw it 
out prettily and publish it in the Architectural 
Association “ Sketch-Book,” and, I am afraid, 
remain oblivious of the points in the plan, 
elevation, and section of the building which 
produced the result we admired but did not 
understand. You will, I do not doubt, make a 
rough note of the plan, elevation, and section 
of the building you are studying, and put on 
the leading dimensions, noting the thickness of 
the walls, the amount of lighting area, &c., 
and any distinguishing features this analysis 
brings out. 

Thus you will learn the real vertebræ of the 
building, although you will probably have no 
notes fit for publication ; but you will know 

our building in its three dimensions; and you 
will be surprised, if you continue this plan, 
how it will give you a grasp of the general 

nception of buildings, which is what an archi- 
tect should endeavour to arrive at. The detail 


a high reredos, and surmounted in others 
by a big, four-legged baldacchino. But. 
waiving discussion 0 this question, let 
us view the designs themselves. 
‘New Era shows a well-made effort to put 


when you are in doubt). You will, I am sure, y ; 
into good form, in his own way, on this par- 


endeavour to be courteous, upright, and modest 
in all your work, not always seeking your own 
advantage, and so you will raise yourself and 

our calling and become what we call an 
English gentleman. 
7ou will not, if you are wise, be content to 
let your art stay where you found it, but you 


ood work ever was done. The plan skilfully 
utilises every inch of the site, and, but for the 
debatable position of the choir, would work 


even impressive interior, in spite of the un- 
avoidable shortness 0 the whole building. 


will not work in vain. It is easier, I know—no 
one better—to say all this than to doit. Nothing 
worth doing was ever yet easily done; lifelong 
work is required, and I end, as I began : you 
will do no good thing without it, and get no 
enjoyment either without it. The possibilities 


sure way of obtaining a telling effect in a 
building mass, and of stamping it with dis- 
tinction. This almost sets one wishing, 
though it may be heresy to say 30, that such 
an idea might have been carried out in the 
case of the Westminster Cathedral itself. With 
two towers you get twice the emphasis, an 

something more. The play of light alone from 
one to the other is a charm to count on. . e - 
To sum up, I cannot help wondering a little with 
be | what feelings would some of the pious founders 
of our prizes and studentships have viewed 
the exhibition, and in what way would they 
have given expression to their feelings ? Apart 
from questions of architectural style, would 
they have been content to observe a large pro- 


mainly on yourselves. Remember that the 
pursuit of architecture is a serious pursuit. 
Some buildings seem as if put up for mere 
fun; you will not treat your art sO, I am 


attract. Ruskin tells us “it is sympathy and 
imagination that make the artist. Cultivate, 
therefore, both, and you may leave behind you 
something that has been worth the doing. 
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portion of the designers starting, with some 
preconceived idea and a stock of architectural 
trimmings to dispose of, to evolve designs, 
apparently without intelligently grasping any- 
thing like the full significance of the problem 
to be solved, as set forth by the conditions ; 
going the wrong way to their work from the 
first, and often gratuitously creating difficulties 
for themselves, perhaps for the purpose of 
getting over them—but then failing to do this, 
as Mr. Hare suggested was the case last 
year also? Or would the founders have been 
any better pleased in looking at certain of 
the representations of old work, wherein some 
facts are distorted and others left doubtful, 
when they might be clearly told—evidence 
not only of slipshod ways of drawing old work, 
but, furthermore, of a superficial way of regard- 
ing it? I must offer just a single instance of 
this want of thoroughness, because it is typical. 
One competitor begins to illustrate full-size, in 
elevation and section, a moulded sash-bar ; 
but, so far from going through with the thing, 
and telling us the depth of the bar by giving 
its complete section, he is satisfied to give the 
moulded edge only, without going even so deep 
as the plane of the glass itself which the bar is 
designed to hold! This is so characteristic of 
much of the draughtsmanship in vogue, profess- 
ing to be workmanlike. What is an architect, or 
a student of architecture, if he be not really 
workmanlike in his methods of work and 
study? For the root of the evil I fear we 
must go further back than the individual 
students themselves. To a quite considerable 
extent these are yet untaught and untrained in 
right methods of study; how to learn they 
have never been taught. In other callings 
the cry goes up for efficiency ; is this any 
less needed in ours? But an architect of 
whom it could only be said that he was 
efficient would not thereby necessarily be 
entitled, in the fullest and highest sense, to re- 
cognition as an architect. For this he must add 
to his indispensable practical qualifications 
something that we try to describe by some such 
term as artistic ability, but for which term I 
would prefer to substitute another, viz., the 
appellation of that rather indefinable quality 
which, in parallel branches of human know- 
ledge and human endeavour, is generally 
understood by the word scholarship ; a quality 
based on sound knowledge, yet compounded 
also with something more than mere know- 
ledge; the crowning result of a process of 
training rightly applied to draw out and turn 
to best advantage those finer instincts with 
which the student may have been endowed by 
nature. If 1 might presume to suggest for the 
architectural student two watchwords, these 
would be Scholarship and Efficiency. Without 
the one he can be no true architect ; without 
the other he will be a sorry architect indeed! 

The Chairman then delivered the prizes and 
studentships, a full list of the winners of which 
appeared in our issue for January 24. 

Mr. J. S. Solomon, A.R.A., in proposing a 
vote ot thanks to the Chairman for his ex- 
tremely practical and delightful address, said it 
gave him great pleasure to do so, for he held 
that no man was worth his salt who did not 
regard it as his duty to hand on some of the 
traditions he had received from his masters, 
and even to add to that some of his own expe- 
rience. He wished to say, but in no academic 
sense, a word or two about the relation between 
the arts. He would not give expression to his 
view in that room did he not consider that it 
was pregnant with great possibilities for the 
art of this country, more particularly to the 
decorative forms of art, which were so very 
much neglected. And he held a sort of brief 
for the painter-students of the future. The 
architectural students had it in their power to 
show—he was going to say ‘their brotherly 
love,” but he could not say that, because archi- 
tecture was the mother of the arts, and 
painting and sculpture are the daughters. 
The first duty of a mother was to provide 
house-room for her daughters, and, if possible, 
to foster their development. This country 
did very little for certain forms of art. 
Some ſorms flourished exceedingly, and others 
led a torpid existence and did not flourish for 
want of assistance and opportunity. The 
Church no longer sought the co-operation of 
the painter practically, and a country like 
ours, richer in the history of great movements 
than any other modern nation, ought to deem 
ita necessity to have her great past and her 
moving present recorded artistically on the 
walls of her great public buildings. He need 
not point out there how materially architects 


could assist to bring about such a desirable 
result. No doubt they would see, as prac- 
tical men, many difficulties—and would 
imagine many others. It might be said and 
he had heard it said apropos of this point—that 
if the men existed who could do work of this 
kind there would be a demand, but he main- 
tained that that was bad economics. In art, as 
in commerce, the demand creates a supply and 
the opportunity would always find out the men. 
He hoped architects, if they had the oppor- 
tunity, would impress others with the duty 
they owe to this art. Mr. Webb was one who 
took off his coat to his work when the interest 
of the student was in question, and he worked 
hard at the Academy amongst the students. 
In conversations with Mr. Webb whatever 
topic was started they invariably ended up 
with the question of the art student, and they 
had seen that evening how great was Mr. 
Webb’s interest in the student. 

Mr. as Belcher, A.R.A., in seconding the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Webb for his admirable 
address, said it was of interest to all—young 
and old alike, and they would all take to heart 
the many valuable hints which the Chairman 
had given them. They were also indebted to 
Mr. Millard for his careful and able remarks on 
the students’ work. There wasa great deal of 
excellent work in the Exhibition this year, and 
he thought they might congratulate themselves 
on a very excellent Exhibition; perhaps the 
weakest part was the sketches. Both the 
President and Mr. Millard had alluded to the 
importance and value of sketching, and he (the 
speaker) agreed with Mr. Millard that we 
should endeavour to examine and sketch build- 
ings as far as possible in toto, instead of sketch- 
ing bits. As the President said, we sketch 
doors and windows and little bits of the build- 
ing, and probably neglect the more important 
matter of the whole building. It was very 
important that we should study the building as 
a whole and sketch the whole, for in that way 
we got a rhythm and harmony of parts and the 
value of proportion: the pretty bits could be 
sketched aftewards, when their value in the 
whole would be learnt, because we should 
have studied their position in relation to the 
whole—their position as pieces of ornament, 
for instance, in a large field on a plain surface. 
If we understood the importance of the rela- 
tion of one part to the other we should be 
careful, in selecting our tit-bits, to note how far 
they were supported by the surroundings. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, 

The Chairman, in reply, said they had all 
been interested in Mr. Solomon's remarks. 
Perhaps architects did not give the painter 
“a look in” quite as often as they should. 
He had heard it said by painters that archi- 
tects plaster their walls and panel them up 
so that there was no room for a picture of any 
sort. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on Monday, February 16, 
when Mr. Basil Champneys will read a paper 
on“ College Planning.“ 

The meeting then terminated. 


— — —— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
DISCUSSION SECTION: 


POOR LAW BUILDINGS, 


THE seventh meeting of the Discussion 
Section of the Architectural Association was 
held on Wednesday evening last week in the 
lecture room at 56, Great Marlborough- street, 
W., when Mr. T. Norman Dinwiddy, A. R. I. B. A., 
paper on “Poor Law Buildings, Mr. G. H. 
Smith, Chairman, presiding. 

Mr. Dinwiddy divided his paper, which was 
illustrated by a number of plans and eleva- 
tions of such buildings recently erected, into 
the following headings: Administration of 
the Poor Law; Classification of Buildings; 
Workhouses for all Classes; Infirmaries ; 
Barrack Schools v. Cottage Homes and Chil- 
dren’s Homes. He said that the provision of 
the accommodation necessary for the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Laws in a Union might be 
classified under the following headings :—(t1) 
Workhouse, for the indoor poor,“ of three 
main classes: able-bodied, aged, and infirm ; 
and also including provisicn for vagrants, 
babies, and imbeciles and lunatics before 
being handed over to the County Asylum 
Authorities; (2) infirmary for sick poor; 
(3) schools and homes for pauper children ; 
(4) local offices for the distribution of out 


relief; and (5) Union offices with Board- 
room, &c. Having mentioned the impor- 
tance of the site, the author said that in 
general arrangement of plan it is found most 
convenient to group the various departments 
round the administrative building on the 
pavilion system, due regard being paid to classi- 
fication of the different sexes and classes of 
inmates and to the sufficiency of air space 
around buildings. A convenient method was 
to divide the sexes by a central line from front 
to rear of the site, placing the departments for 
males on the one hand and for females on the 
other, with the buildings common to both 
sexes—adminstrative block, laundry, chapel, 
&c.—down the centre line. It was desirable 
that there should be but one entrance to the 
institution, where there should be a porter’s 
lodge. On either side of the entrance was the 
most natural position for the receiving wards, 
where arrivals were temporarily housed pend- 
ing medical inspection. There should be at least 
two dormitories to each sex for the purpose of 
classification, and bathrooms, and search- 
room for each sex were required. An apart- 
ment for disinfecting the clothing of new 
arrivals should be conveniently placed within 
reach of the receiving wards, and stores 
for the inmates’ own clothes had to be pro- 
vided ; also a storeroom for any furniture or 
goods belonging to an inmate who might be 
temporarily destitute. Provision must be made 
for short-period lunatics and a nursery for 
babies up to three or four years was also 
required. The administrative building should 
coutain master’s offices, stores for clothing, 
food, &c., officers’ mess rooms, dining halls, 
kitchen, &c., and master’s residence. (Juarters 
for nurses and other officials (also the Union 
offices) might be arranged in the same build- 
ing, though the Union offices would usually 
be more conveniently planned as a separate 
building near the entrance or in conjunction 
with the receiving wards block. A doctors’ 
consultation room was required with a small 
surgery adjoining, fitted with sink and cup- 
boards ; the services of a local practitioner 
being usually retained, the provision of a 
doctor’s residence was unnecessary. On the 
female side of the administration T lock 
should be a linen sewing- room, where 
certain of the ſemale inmates were employed 
in the making of shirts, &c. The matron's 
office was conveniently placed next the linen 
room. As to the dining halls, they should have 
sufficient area to allow about Ift. gin. by 
2 ft. 8 in. (deep) of floor space to each person, 
with proper gangways in addition. They 
should be entirely separate for the able-bodied 
and aged classes and so placed as to 
be easily approached from the pavilions 
of each class and sex and without 
the crossing of traffic. Each should be divided 
for the sexes, moveable partitions about 7 ft. to 
8ft. high being sufficient. Glazed brick walls, 
with salt-glazed dado, though of additional 
initial cost, formed a sanitary and everlasting 
wall surface. Wood-block flooring was suit- 
able, and open roofing with central glazed 
lantern gave the necessary height, lighting, 
and ventilation. The author described in 
detail the various departments of the adminis- 
trative block, adding that the departments 
should be connected on the ground floor by 
well-lighted corridors, about 8 ft. wide and as 
far as possible in straight lengths. They 
should be floored with hard-burnt tiles, which 
were sanitary and withstood wear. The 
master’s and matron’s residence was well 
placed at the front of the administrative 
block. As to the pavilions, containing the 
sleeping and dayroom accommodation for 
the inmates, each building should be inde- 
pendent and entirely self-contained. The 
accommodation of each should be limited to 
about 100, for hygienic reasons as well as fora 
better precaution against the spread of fire, for 
ease of control, and for classification. The 
regulations of the Local Government Board as 
to the areas of floor space to be allowed to each 
inmate, which largely influenced the planning 
of the dormitories and dayrooms were, for 
inmates in health, as follows :—Dormitocies, 
o ft. by 4 ft. wall space and 360 ft. cube; and 
dayrooms 15 ft. super. For the infirm, 
dormitories, 10 ft. by 5 ft. and 500 ft. 
cube. The pavilions could be conveniently 
arranged on three floors, those for healthy 
inmates, containing the dormitories on the two 
upper floors, with dayrooms on the ground 
floor, the dormitories being 18 ft. wide, anda 
multiple of 4 ft. in length to allow of two rows 
of beds with the requisite head space and super. 
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About twenty should be considered the limit to work cell attached, was undoubtedly the most bricks in a stable even. As to cubic contents, 
be provided for in one dormitory, and the | convenient. There should also be a dayroom that all depended upon what was considered. 
provision of some, at least, of smaller capacity | for assembly at meal-times, &c., and attendants’ | by medical experts to be the minimum for the 
greatly aided classification. The doors, as rooms and latrines. Like provision should be | preservation of the health of the inmates. It 
well as the fireplaces, should be at the ends | made for the women as for the men. ; | ' 
of the dormitory, to avoid trespass on In the opinion of the author, with the largely |a minimum of 800 cubic feet, and contrasting. 
the available head space for beds. It increased building cost of the present time, a pauper with a prisoner in that respect, the: 
is important, for efficient ventilation and | and having regard to the completeness of the | prisoner was much better off. 
accommodation required to meet modern Mr. Brook Kitchin, Superintending Architect 
views, these institutions could hardly be to the Local Government Board, the Special: 
erected for less than 2001. per bed, exclud- | Visitor, said he sympathised with the public 
ing cost of site, electric lighting, well, and | view about the cost of these poor law buildings, 
furnishing. but as medical and architectural science stood, 
The author concluded his paper with a brief | together with the heavy cost of building 
account of the house and school accommoda- materials and labour, he did rot see how the 
tion for the pauper children provided for under cost was to be materially reduced. It must 
the poor laws. Originally the children were | be remembered that these buildings were not 
provided for in the workhouses, but later, and | like ordinary outside hospitals or barracks ; 
up to quite recent years, they have been usually they were homes where people were all 
accommodated in barrack-schools.” Six day, and where they frequently spent the 
years ago, a Departmental Committee reported whole of their lives. The amount of cubic 
in favour of the cottage home system as giving space they had was 360 ft, and it was 
more freedom, better health, the possibility of absolutely necessary that they should have 
individual care, and a better prospect of the |a proper amount to keep_ them in health. 
elimination of the pauper taint, There were | The Local Government Board were very 
two systems of cottage homes—i.c., the | particular in regard to the cost of these 
grouped ” and “scattered.” The latter con- í 
sisted of scattered cottages, actually in towns | perform in the proper housing of the desti- 
and villages, where the children go to the tute poor, they desired to house them in a 
nearest school and live the common life of | proper way. The board were strongly cf 
the ordinary inhabitants, but there were opinion that any lavish expenditure on work- 
ground floor of the sanitary annexe. The | practical difficulties in this system, chiefly in | houses was entirely unjustifiable, and they had 
pavilions for the aged infirm much resemble obtaining sufficient suitable “foster mothers.” | done much in recent years to check expenditure. 
the pavilions of a hospital, and but little day- | Thus, where considerable numbers had to be | Tt was a great difficulty to get some Boards 
room accommodation was required, as most of provided for, it had generally been found ex- | of Guardians to be reasonable, for there was 
the inmates’ time was spent in the dormitories | pedient to adopt the “grouped” principle, often much rivalry between them. A chapel 
or wards, which, in order to provide the 50 ft. which gave disciplinary training and still per- | Was not a necessary adjunct in a workhouse. 
of floor space per inmate required, should be mitted the children to attend the Board schools In small workhouses 4 chapel would not often 
in wi in the district. The author then described in | be found at all, unless it were provided by 
some detail the “grouped” system, in which | some philanthropic person. services being oon. 
ghould be provided, in addition to the adminis- ducted in the dining-hall. There was n9 reason 
trative block and the homes (which could why the chapel should not be used by differcnt 
contain from ten to twenty children and the | creeds. The altar difficulty could be got over 
housemother), a gymnasium and swimming- 
bath, laundry, small isolation infirmary, and | having them side by side. The number of 
workshops. Each of the cottages must be architects engaged in this work was small, but 
entirely self-contained. the subject should not be neglected, for a wo! k 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. of this kind might fall to anyore at any 
Jacob, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. moment. He did not know that any archi- 
Dinwiddy, said that too much sentiment was tect had made an undying name in the 
wasted on adult paupers. Workhouse masters design of these buildings. There was 
had stated that but for drink workhouses would | Sir Gilbert Scott, into whose hands fell the 
be either unnecessary or very much less used. | work of a great number of these buildings , 
He thought that the Local Government Board | i. c. Lichfield, Edmonton, Staines, Maccles- 
insisted on too much air space for these field, Epsom, &c., but most of Scott’s work 
buildings, and altogether it seemed to be a fact had been removed to make way for modern 
that the man who wasted his life in excessive buildings. The architectural side of these 
drinking was far better provided for than the poor law buildings was not always a pleasant 
industrious poor. As to the provision for | one; for there were many obstacles to be 
children, there were a number of ratepayers overcome, especially the difficulties with the 
who could not afford to provide properly for | Guardiars. For instance, plans might be pre- 
their own children, while they had to provide pared by an architect and soon after a fresh 
for poor-law children. But he agreed (hat it | Board of Guardians might be elected, who 
was a gcod thing to get children away from | might reverse the building policy of the former 
workhouses, so as to remove the pauper feeling. Board. In those circumstances, unless the 
He did not think that boxes were necessary in | architect had his contract under seal, he 
swimming-baths for children: a seat all round | might find himself in difficulties with the 
the bath was sufficient for children, especially | rew Guardians. The Local Government 
as they ought always to be under observation. Board did not always have gocd architects 
Nor did he think that workshops in these to deal with; often the architects were 
schools were necessary, seeing that the not architects, sometimes they were clerks 
Guardians bad no power to keep the children, of works and even workhouse masters, 
who might be removed by their parents at any who had done a little amateur archi- 
time. tecture, and it was sometimes very difficult to 
Mr. J. Herbert Pearson seconded the vote settle things. He should like to impress on 
of thanks, and asked what was the most architects that economy must be studied in 
sanitary form of latrine. the design of these poor-law buildings—the 
Mr. Bonds said it was a difficult problem to | economy not only of cost but of actual plan- 
solve whether these institutions were necessary ning, for economical administration depended 
or not. on that to a great extent. Architects often 
Mr. H. Gregory Collins, hon. Secretary, said failed in this respect. He did not altogether 
that if vans, &c., had to wait at the entrances | agree with Mr. Dinwiddy as to the cost per bed 
of these buildings it would be well to have of these buildings. They should not as a rule 
covered entrances. What was the percentage cost 200l. per bed, though London workhouses 
of the accommodation required ina reception] came up to and exceeded that amount in some 
block? As to a chapel in connexion with | cases. One of the first workhouses erected 
such buildings, in prisons the chapel was | was at Taunton in 1836, and the cost at that 
generally arranged on the first floor over the time was from 121. 10s. to 24/. per bed, but 
central administrative block. That seemed it must not be forgotten that ideas had changed: 
to be a good position for the chapel in much since then. In 1838 the Newcastle work- 
these Poor Law buildings. As to exits, he | house was erected at 131. per bed and others 
thought it was a good plan to have exits | cost much about the same., A modern work- 
at the sides of the pavilions, as well as at| house, such as the one just completed at 
the end. As to glazed bricks, he strongly Wolverhampton, for 1,239 inmates, cost about 
objected to them for use in such buildings. | 1401. per bed, and that building was typical 
They caused condensation, and the walls were [of a complete provincial workhouse, and it 
always sweating.” Plain brick walls for woi k- | included infirmary and imbecile wards. Im- 
houses were much better, for they permitted becile wards were not now included in work- 
a “blow through” and the equalisation of house buildings, and it was to be hoped that 
temperature. The glare of the shining surface | the subject would come before Parliament 
of glazed bricks was also bad, and if glazed and that imbeciles would not in the future be 
bricks must be used, they should be used with housed in workhouses. Several other work- 
a dull face. He would not use shiny surfaced | house buildings had just been erected for abcut 


floors being by roof ventilators connected by 
air shafts with ceiling gratings, and to the 
remaining floors by brick flues. The baths 
should be planned in a cross-ventilated annexe, 
with isolating lobby, and a slop sink, and an 
emergency water-closet were required on each 


foor. A small attendant’s bedroom should be 


tories. The dayrooms should be of varying 
sizes to assist classification of the inmates, 
about forty being the limit in any one room. 
The lavatory might be planned in the annexe 
below the baths, and a small scullery, with 


external fire escape staircases, with balconies, 
must be provided from all the main rooms 
of the upper floors of all the pavilions, 
though it was hard to believe that with fire- 
resisting internal staircases and landings 
this safeguard against fire risk was a 
necessity. A salt-glazed brick dado, with fair- 
{aced and coloured brickwork above, formed a 
suitable wall surface for the pavilions, but in 
the pavilions for the aged and the infirm per- 
haps plastered walls might not be an undue 

ge. In the dormitories where the floors 
were not subjected to especially heavy wear, 
ordinary wood flooring should suffice, but that 
to the ground-floor rooms should be wood 
block, and the corridors, lavatories, &c., paved 
with hard tiles or other suitable material. The 
provision of separate quarters for aged married 
couples is advised by the Local Government 


themselves of this accommodation is few ; the 
building might be somewhat more comfort- 
able in finish than the general pavilions, 
separate bedrooms being provided with a 
common dayroom, small scullery, &c. Com- 
munication between the pavilions and the 
administrative block, both for staff and access 
of inmates to the dining-halls, &c., was by 
covered corridors, paved with tiles or other 
durable material. Sufficient protection was 
obtained from the weather without enclosing 
the s des of the corridors, except, perhaps, 
in the case of those to the pavilions for 


infirm. 

The author then described the laundry block 
(including the bakery, the boiler-house and 
engine-room, and plant), the chapel, isolation 
block, workshops, mortuary, water supply and 
heating, and vagrant wards. The workshops, 
he said, should be placed within reach of the 
able-bodied males’ pavilions, and consist of 
establishment and labour shops—the former 
for the general work of the institution, in which 
some of the inmates assist, and the latter, in 
which the able-bodied inmates perform their 
alotted task. A etone-breaking yard might also 
be provided, with cells covered with lean-to 
roofing. A small office was necessary for the 
labour-master, planned where supervision was 
most easily obtained ; and latrines should be 
provided in the workshops yard. Smaller 
workshops were also required near the aged 
males’ quarters, for such of the aged inmates 
as were able to work. A small provision of 
stabling should be made on the site. The 
vagrant wards should be near the entrance, 
and perhaps in this case, especially where the 
number of vagrants was large, the advantages 
of a separate entrance outweighed the disad- 
vantages. The separate cell system, with 


1481. per bed, but if infirmaries, distinct from 
the workhouse, were added, the cost was 
somewhat higher. A doctor’s residence was 
‘not wanted at a workhouse where there was 
no infirmary, nor was there any need for a 
regular nursing staff. As to the isolation of 
baths in projection, he did not consider 
that necessary and it was not a Local Govern- 
ment requirement. Having regard to the 
excellent plumbing we get nowadays, there 
was no reason why baths should not be placed 
inside these buildings, a much less expensive 
arrangement. What Mr. Dinwiddy said as 
to fire escapes was going a little beyond 
what the Local Government Board required. 
They required secondary means of exit from 
all the wards, but that did not necessarily 
imply that every ward must have a separate 
staircase. With a series of wards, connexion 
with a staircase at one end would suffice. He 
did not think that too much importance could 
be placed upon the necessity of ample means 
of exit. Fire was not the greatest danger ; 
there was the smoke. A disastrous fire at 
Stafford workhouse resulted in loss of life 
because the means of exit were not up to 
date, and when the fire broke out in some 
central part of the main building the stair- 
cases were quickly blocked with smoke, and 
exit was very difficult. It was often very 
difficult to awaken and get old people 
out of burning buildings, or sometimes 
to realise the danger there was. Mortuaries 
were not usually provided at a workhouse, and 
the people generally died in an infirmary. 
Where they were provided, the slab arrange- 
ment was a nice one, but there was, he thought, 
a better, i.c, what was known as the cabinet 
arrangement; that was more suitable, espe- 
cially where land was very valuable, and the 
saving of space an important object. It 
consisted of two or three tiers of drawers, 
concealed behind a screen which hada passage 
round the back of it, so as to clean the back 
out. The drawers worked on light trollies, 
and when a particular body was wanted the 
drawer was pulled out, and in that way the 
other bodies were not exposed ; such an ar- 
rangement as this would obviate the need of a 
separate viewing room. | 

The Chairman then put the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, and also proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks to the Special Visitor. This having 
been agreed to, 

Mr. Dinwiddy, in reply, said he thought it 
was important that children in these buildings 
should be taught some trade, and that was why 
he recommended workshops for them. Most 
of the children were left entirely under the 
control of the Guardians. As to school, it was 
a regulation of the Education Department that 
all the children in these buildings should attend 
school, which they did, in the ordinary way. 
As to latrines, there was the old-fashioned 
trough closet, but a better closet was the sepa- 
cate pedestal closet. There was no need why 
vans should be kept at the entrance of these 
buildings, and consequently there was no 
meed for covered entrances. In the recep- 
tion block it was generally found that about 
five or six per cent. of the workhouse 
population were accommodated there. [Mr. 
Brook Kitchin: That is too high. | The 
chapel was sometimes put on the first floor, and 
that was, perhaps, a convenient place. As to 
two chapels, in a garrison chapel he knew of, 
services for three and more different sects were 
held in the same building. As to exits, he 
meant that there should be only one exit from 
the main site. In the pavilions, it was desirable 


to have two or three exits. Glazed bricks were 
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very sanitary, although more costly. The cost 
of these buildings varied a good deal, and in 
stating that the Greenwich building cost 215l. 
a bed, Mr. Dinwiddy gave examples of others 
costing 220}. and 240l. 


— . ðr— 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
IRELAND.—The annual general meeting of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland was 
held on the 27th ult. at the rooms of the 
Society in St. Stephen’s Green. Mr. J. Ribton 
Garstin was elected President for the next 
three years. Several new members were en- 
rolled. The report of the Council for the year 
1902 was submitted and adopted. This report 
states that the Society is in a satisfactory 
financial condition. It refers also to the valu- 
able provision inserted in the Local Govern- 
ment (Ireland) Act, 1898, which enables Irish 
County Councils to take charge of any monu- 
ment not already vested. The County Council 
of Galway is entitled to the credit of being the 
first to make this section operative, and under 
its provisions the High Cross of Tuam and the 
ruined Church Temple Jarlath have been 
judiciously repaired. The report then deals 
with the excavations in Tara Hill. The Watch- 
ing Committee appointed by the Council of the 
Society state that when attention was called in 
Parliament in 1899 to the fact that deep 
trenches were being dug through the “ Rath 
of Synods on a portion of the hill belonging 
to Mr. G. V. Briscoe, the Board of Works 
intervened, but, finding that the place was not 
vested in them, withdrew from any further 
interference. On Lord Russell's portion of the 
hill, where the more important of the existing 
structures are to be found, there has been no 
visible alteration in their contour since Petrie’s 
time. The digging-up of the mound known as 
the Rath of Synods has ceased since June 
last. It was announced thatthe summer excur- 
sion for 1903 is to be held in the Province of 
Munster, with Youghal as the chief centre. 
The excursion will take place in the last week 
of July or the first week of August.—At a 
public meeting in the evening, Mr. J. Ribton 
Garstin, D.L., the new President, delivered his 
inaugural address, in the course of which he 
dealt with the subject of Irish coins. He 
traced the history of Irish coinage down to 
1822, when the last Irish gold coins were 
issued. He described how Ireland had figured 
in the coinage since the Union in respect of 
national emblems as distinct from national 
inscriptions. He traced the several variations 
in the inscriptions, and towards the close of the 
address made a passing reference to the ques- 
tion of the gold ornaments now in the British 
Museum, the custody of which was claimed by 
the National Museum in Dublin. The Council 
in their report did not deal with this matter. 
He would follow the example of the Council, 
as the whole question was now sub judice. 
The case was entered for hearing in the 
Chancery Division in London, and would 
probably be heard within the next month. 
The Society of Antiquaries in London had 
taken sides with the Trustees of the British 
Museum in the matter. He deprecated their 
intervention. He said he wished to remind 
the Trustees of the Dublin Museum that the 
great institution under their charge ought to 
be treated as a national collection primarily, 
and not merely as an institution to subserve 
technical instruction and furnish patterns for 
artisans. 
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A TEST ON CONCRETE AND 
EXPANDED STEEL. 


A SPECIAL test was made a few days ago, at 
Messrs. Connal's pig-iron stores at Glasgow, 
on a slab of concrete as shown on the accom- 
panying sectional diagram, reinforced with a 
tension bond of expanded steel about 1 in. 
from its lower surface. The slab, which was 
completed about three months ago, was sup- 
ported by dwarf walls 3 ft. high, and had a 
bearing on these walls of 6 in. on all four sides. 
The tests made this week showed that the 
breaking load was 56 tons 11 cwts. Under this 
weight the slab gave way, the fracture radiating 
from the centre outward towards each angle. 

We consider, however, that the test was only 
partially satisfactory; a load of 5 cwts. per 
square foot is not excessive, and for a slab 
supported on four sides a better result might 
have been anticipated. To count on supports 
for only two sides is a more usual condition in 
practice, and this would have been the more 
instructive test. If, further, a similar slab 
without expanded metal had been tried at the 
same time the precise value of the reinforce- 
ment would have been ascertained. It should 
be said the expanded metal was in two sheets, 
16 ft. by 8 ft., overlapping one mesh, and 
simply laid on the boarding. The concrete as 
thrown on it lifts the sheet sufficiently to 
ensure of its being quite embedded. After 
the rupture it was noticeable that one of the 
edges showed a deflection of 14in. ; how much 
more to the centre of the slab could not be 
seen for the mass of pig-iron. 

The concrete is described on the test 
diagram as being “of about 23 parts of -in. 
mesh clean clinker, broken brick, or stones” 
(it is not precisely stated which), “I$ parts 
clean sharp sand, and 1 part best Portland 
cement.” The tie was of the Expanded Metal 
Co.’s material. 

— . — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting of the Northern Architectaral 
Association took place at the headquarters, 36, 
Northumberland-street, Newcastle, on the 
28th ult. Mr. Frank Caws, of Sunderland, 
presided. The result of the competitions in 
measure drawings and sketchings was made 
known. The first and second in each class 
were Mr. F. M. Weightman and Mr. T. 
Harrison. Third places were taken by Mr. 
H. L. Hicks and Mr. C. T. Greenhow. Mr. 
Ralph Hedley, R.B.A., gave an address on the 
subject of “ Sketching in Charcoal.” He said 
the remarks he was about to make on sketch- 
ing and designing in charcoal were principally 
addressed to the students. He did not pretend 
to tell them anything new. Charcoal had 
been appreciated by artists for ages, but he did 
not think it had been quite sufficiently appre- 
ciated by architects. The reason why he 
advocated charcoal so much for drawing 
details of whatever kind of decoration was 
required was because it lends itself so 
readily to what one desires to express. 
Delicate, soft, or sharp lines; broad and 
delicate tints; broad and decided shadows, 
could be produced with charcoal with much 
more ease than, with pen or pencil. With 
charcoal they could give all relative planes, of 
any required depth or strength, quality, and 
feeling. That was of the utmost importance, 
and would enable details to be understood at 
once—that was, projections and sinkings—if 
great care was taken to imagine a light coming 
from either the right or the left. In showing 
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relief in a design, if they got the light full on 
it was rather deceptive when it was handed 
over to be executed. It was often very diffi- 
cult to know whether the designer of some 
piece of ornament intended parts to be con- 
cave or convex without showing a section, 
and it was quite impossible to show sections 
in delicate parts of foliage. If a little thought 
was displayed in drawing, it could be expressed 
and understood almost as well as work- 
ing from a model in relief. It was extremely 
difficult to express with pen or pencil in full- 
sized drawings. By the pressure required and 
the trouble involved in drawing a great number 
of thin lines all freedom was lost, and with 
freedum, certainly individuality must be lost, 
and he thought every drawing of decoration 
should have individuality. The easiest way of 
getting individuality was by working with 
something that expressed their thoughts, and 
they could not help themselves if they used 
charcoal freely. Their own feeling was bound 
to crop up. He would show them as well as 
he was able what he thought was the best 
manner, and how to get at a workable draw- 
ing, say, of a caryatid. Mr. Hedley then made 
sketches from a living model, with explana- 
tions, and at the conclusion of his demonstra- 
tion he was accorded a hearty vote of thanks. 
THE EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The Associate Section held their fourth 
ordinary meeting of the session in the rooms, 
117, George-street, on the 28th ult. In the 
absence of the Chairman, Mr. J. A. Arnott, 
Vice-Chairman, occupied the chair. Mr. J. A. T. 
Houston, representative from the Glasgow 
Architectural Association, read a paper entitled 
Some Cambridge Colleges.“ Mr. Houston 
treated his subject almost entirely from an 
historical standpoint, and began by tracing the 
origin of the town of Cambridge back to the 
time when a Roman station named Camboritum 
stood on the banks of the river Cam, on the 
site of the present town. The lecturer sketched 
the establishment of religious orders in Cam- 
bridge about 1224, and explained fully the 
principles of the original Universities founded 
after that date. King’s College, which owes 
its origin and maintenance to the Kings of 
England, beginning with Edward II., received 
special attention from the lecturer ; the many 
schemes for its erection and completion being 
fully considered, including the great scheme of 
Henry VI., the only portion of this scheme 
carried out being the magnificent chapel of 
King’s. Interesting notes were given of the 
origin and history of Trinity College, Queen’s, 
and many of the more important colleges. The 
lecture was illustrated by limelight pictures. 
LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY.—The third craft evening in con- 
nexion with the above Society was held on 
Thursday, January 29, the President, Mr. Butler 
Wilson, in the chair. The demonstrator for 
the evening was Mr. Walter Gilbert, of the 
Bromsgrove Guild, who discoursed upon 
Decorative Metal Work,” and exhibited and 
explained the processes connected with various 
examples of the art produced by his band of 
fellow-workers. Previous to this he delivered 
a short but interesting paper, in which he 
traced the history of the ancient guilds from 
their inception, and dwelt upon the fact that 
in the days gone by everything manufactured 
seemed unavoidably touched by the finger of 
art. He contended that the misleading phrase 
Gothic work” should give place to some 
such term as “ Guild work.” The craftsman 
in former times made his work as amusing to 
himself as he could, and lavished treasures of 
human hope and thought on everything that 
man makes, from a cathedral to a porridge- 


pot. 
— —— 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir J. McDougall, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Poplar Borough Council 2,450/. for sewerage 
works, and 4,2171. for street improvement, &c.; 
Wandsworth Borough Council, 1,210/., for 
laying out Leader’s-gardens, Putney, as an 
open space; Battersea Borough Council, 
2,351/., for channelling and kerbing works; 
and Hampstead Borough Council, 2,950., for 
hardwood paving works ; and sanction to the 
following loan: Islington Borough Council, 
5,310/., for sewer works. 

Acquisition of Gardens, Slepney. An ad- 


journed Report of the Parks and Open Spaces 
Committee recommending the acquisition of 
gardens in Stepney gave rise toa prolonged 
discussion. The Committee’s recommendation 
that the estimate of 10,300/. be approved for 
the purchase of Ford and Sidney squares, 
Stepney, was agreed to. 

Houses Let in Lodgings.—The Public Health 
Committee recommended that the Report of 
the Medical Officer on the enforcement of by- 
laws with regard to houses let in lodgings in 
London be published and placed on sale at 
the price of 2d. per copy. They reported that 
the total number of tenements of less than five 
rooms in London is 672,030, but only 16,433 
houses let in lodgings are registered under the 
by-laws. In six districts, although thousands 
of tenements of less than five rooms are in 
existence, the number of houses registered 
under the by-laws does not amount to 100, 
while in five others the number does not reach 
200. The Committee regarded this as very 
unsatisfactory, and to amount practically to 
an evasion of the duties imposed by the 
statute. 

It was decided to draw the attention of the 
Borough Councils to the subject, and to place 
on sale the report of the medical officer. 

Sewage and Oysters.—-The Public Health 
Committee submitted a lengthy Report relative 
to sewage-contaminated shell-fish, which con- 
tained the following recommendation: That 
a letter be addressed to the Local Government 
Board expressing the Council’s hope that, in 
the interests of the public health, the Board 
will, as soon as possible, take steps to obtain 
an amendment of the law, so as to prohibit 
under heavy penalties the laying down of all 
edible forms of shell-fish in sewage pollut:d 
creeks or other dangerous localities, and the 
sale of such shell- fish for human consumption; 
and that all unpolluted layings, fattening beds, 
and storage ponds at present in use may be 
protected from pollution by sewage by any 
person or Sanitary Authority.” 

Mr. Sankey said he thought the report was a 
valuable one, as showing that the fear as to 
shell-fish being a source of danger was not 
without serious grounds. e did not say that 
the London County Council was responsible 
for polluting the Thames estuary, although it 
might be that they were doing some damage 
by the effluent which they discharged into the 
river at Crossness. Probably the greatest 
offenders were local authorities such as Leigh, 
Southend, Chatham, Rochester, Sheerness, and 
other places on the Medway. He proposed as 
an amendment :—“ That the Report be referred 
back, with a view of conferring with the Main 
Drainage Committee and the chemist of the 
Council.” 

Dr. Longstaff, in seconding the amendment, 
remarked that not only the oyster and humble 
cockle, but the smelt, sprat, and whitebait were 
all liable to convey the dread disease of enteric 
fever. That was a serious matter for people 
who lived by these fisheries, 

Dr. Cooper (Chairman of the Committee) re- 
marked that he had consulted with the Chair- 
man of the Main Drainage Committee, who 
agreed with him (Dr. Cooper) in thinking that 
no good could come from such a conference 
as was suggested. 

The recommendation was adopted. 


Duties of Sanitary Inspeclors.— The same 
Committee reported as follows :— 


“ We have received from the Local Government 
Board a letter stating that they have under considera- 
tion a proposal from the Wandsworth Borough 
Council to reappoint five sanitary inspectors for the 
supervision of drainage works. A part of the time 
of these officers is occupied in the supervision of the 
construction of new drains made under the provi- 
sions of the Metropolis Management Acts, and part 
in the supervision of drainage works which have 
been carried out in order to comply with notices 
served under the direction of the medical officer of 
health in pursuance of the provisions of the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891. The Board state that 
they are advised that, from the point of view of 
uniform sanitary administration, the Borough 
Council’s proposal is one to be commended, but that 
they would be glad to learn whether the London 
County Council has any objection to offer to the pro- 
posal The duties of sanitary inspectors are regulated 
by a general order of the Local Government Board 
made under Section 108 of the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, and the Council is required to 
pay one-half of the salaries of sanitary inspectors 
performing duties defined by the Order. The pro- 
posal of the Borough Council is, no doubt, intended 
to bring the officers referred to within the pro- 
visions of the Act, and make a moiety of their 


salaries payable by the London County Council. 


The Solicitor is of opinion that the supervision of 


the original construction of drainage works, which 
is carried out under the Metropolis Management 
Acts, does not come witbin the scope of a sanitary 
inspector’s duty as set out in the Order, and that the 
Council would not be liable to pay a moiety of the 
salary of a sanitary inspector performing this duty. 

We have made inquiries as to the practice in other 
districts with regard to the supervision of the con- 
struction of the drainage of new houses, and we find 
that in sixteen districts sani inspectors are not 
employed on this duty. In nine districts the work 
of supervision is done by sani inspectors who 
are under the direction of the Medical Officer of 
Health, while in two instances the inspectors are 
under the direction of the Borough Surveyor... . 
We recommend that the Local Government Board 
be informed that the Council is advised that the 
supervision of the original construction of drainage 
works which is carried out under the Metropolis 
Management Acts is not one of the duties of a sani- 
tary inspector prescribed by the Sanitary Officers 
(London) Order, 1891, and that the Council therefore 
hopes that the Board will not sanction the proposal 
of the Wandsworth Borough Council to re-appoint 
five inspectors so long as they are engaged upon 
this duty.” 


The recommendation was carried after a 
brief discussion. f 

Theatres, &c.—The Theatres and Music 
Halls’ Committee recommended as follows :— 


Seating arrangements in the stalls and pit, &c. 
Criterion Theatre (Mr. F. T. Verity, for Sir Charles 
Wyndham). 

A church room, Holy Trinity Church, Little 
Queen-street (Messrs. Hayward & Maynard). 


Streets and Street Traffic.—The Building 
Act Committee reported as follows :— 


“The Council on February 19, 1901, referred to 
us for consideration and report the following reso- 
lutions which were passed at the conference between 
the Council, the City Corporation, and the Vestries, 
and District Boards, as to streets and street 
traffic— 

16, That, in the opinion of the Conference (1) the 
best means of showing the names of streets on 
buildiogs is by means of painted iron name-plates 
at the corners and intersections of streets; (2) that 
the best means of showing the names on lamp-posts 
is by means of opal tablets in the public lamps, the 
letters being burnt in the glass itself ; (3) that the 
names should be attached to the lamps or lamp- 
posts in such a manner as to be visible both by 
night and by day ; (4) that the names of thorough- 
fares should be placed at all intersections of cross 
streets. 

17. That the Building Act Committee of the 
Council be requested to consider the desirability of 
more stringent regulations being passed for the 
prevention of the wilful injury of street tablets. 

18. That, in the opinion of the Conference, 
licences for hoardings should be granted for a 
limited period only, subject to renewal at the dis- 
cretion of the Local Authority, and that, if necessary, 
statutory provision should be made. 

27. That the Council be asked to consider the 
question of making regulations with regard to shop 
sunblinds. 

28. That, in the opinion of the Conference, 
power should be given to enable Local Authorities 
to compel owners of unoccupied land to provide 
proper fencing, and that the question of retaining 
walls be referred to the Council. : 

We have carefully considered as to what action it 
is desirable to take upon the resolutions in question, 
and we have now to report as follows :— 

In regard to resolution No. 16, the duty of affixing 
names of streets in a conspicuous place is, by 
Section 33 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
cast upon the local authorities, who would appear 
to have power to discharge the duty in the 
manner they think best. If it be desired that a 
uniform method should be adopted throughout 
the County of London, it would seem to be a 
matter for agreement between the different locab 
authorities, and we cannot advise the Council to 
take any action in regard thereto. With reference 
to No. 17 we think that the Local Authorities have 
power to deal with offences of injury to street tab- 
lets under the Malicious Injuries to Property Act, 
1861, Sections 51 and 52. We understand, however, 
that the Hampstead Borough Council has a proposi- 
tion before the Home Office for making a by-law to 
deal with the matter in that Borough, and in any 
circumstances it would not seem that any action by 
the Council is required. These resolutions, Nos. 16 
and 17, were also referred to the Local Government 
and Taxation Committee, and we understand that 
that Committee concur generally in the views above 
stated. 

As regards the licensing of hoardings. it is quite 
possible that inconvenience may have been caused 
by hoardings being allowed to remain up longer 
than was necessary, but the local authorities appear 
to have ample statutory powers to license and 
control such structures, and we do not consider 
that any action by the Council is necessary. 

Resolution No. 27, respecting the making of re- 
gulations in regard to shop blinds, is being given 
effect to, draft by-laws for tbe regulation of lamps, 
signs, and other structures overhanging the public 
way (not being within the City) having been pre- 
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Competition Design for South Shields Municipal Buildings. 


pared pursuant (o Section 164 of the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, and submitted unofficially to the 
Local Government Board for its observations. 
With regard to Resolution No. 28, to give effect to 
this would necessitate an amendment of the London 
Building Act, 1894 (or the Local Management 
Acts), or the insertion of a clause in the Council’s 
General Powers Bill. We have, therefore, noted 
the suggestion for consideration with the other 
points on which an amendment of the London 
Building Act, 1894, may have to be sought.” 


Appointment—On_ the recommendation of 
the Establishment Committee it was agreed 
to appoint Mr. H. Bragg as an assistant in the 
Housing of the Working Classes Section of 
the Architect’s Derartment. 

The Council adjourned shortly after seven 
o'clock. 

— 


Illustrations. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR SOUTH 
SHIELDS MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


r may be remembered that in the first 
competition for the municipal build- 
ings at South Shields seventy-two 
designs were sent in, and the three premiums 
were awarded to those submitted by Mr. 
Ernest Fetch, Mr. Rupert Savage, and Mr. 
Louis Ambler respectively. 

A second competition was instituted, and the 
above-named and three other architects whose 
designs were considered next in order of merit 
by the assessor, Mr. John Belcher, were in- 
vited to send in further designs, on amended 
conditions and an increased allowance of 
expenditure. The result was the same as 
before, Mr. Fetch being again successful, and 
he has since been instructed to carry out the 
work. 

The design here illustrated was that sub- 
mitted by Mr. Louis Ambler in the final 
competition, and was a development of that 


which gained the third premium in the first 


competition. 


The frontage lines of the buildings were 
laid down in the conditions, and the laying- 
out of the forecourt with balustrades, statues, 


and fountains was part of the architect's design, 


and not merely an imaginary sketch for the 
sake of pictorial effect. 

A simple imposing erection was aimed at in 
the design of the building, and it was thought 
that the ,broad flights of steps up to the main 
entrance would add dignity to the facade, and 
by raising the lowest, or half-basement, floor 
to about the level of the street, a side entrance 
to the offices was obtained, at that level, near 
the south-west corner of the building, and close 
to the lift and secondary staircase giving direct 
access to the various offices on each floor. 

The offices of each department were grouped 
together, and separated from each other by 
corridors or lobbies. Those of the town clerk, 
borough accountant, medical officer, and 
weights and measures were arranged on the 
ground floor, and the Borough Engineer’s on 
the first floor. The principal staircase, in the 
centre, led directly up to the rooms of the 
Town Council, which wereall planned cn suite, 
on the front and side furthest removed from 
the noisy traffic, where the Council Chamber 
was placed, with a public gallery and separate 
staircase thereto from the street. A similar 
staircase was provided for the caretaker, whose 
rooms were required to be on the first floor, 
with convenient access to the mayor's parlour, 
&c. It was proposed to face the buildings with 
“Windy Nook” or “ Denwick” stone, and to 
cover the roofs with Buttermere green slates. 

The estimated cost was about 35, oool., exclu- 
sive of the tower and the forecourt. 


PREMISES, 16 AND 17, PRINCES-STREET: 
CAVENDISH-SQUARE, W. 


THESE premises, on the Howard de Walden 
estate, have recently been rebuilt at a cost of 
7,000}. The building comprises a shop on the 
ground floor, with showrooms and residential 
flats on the upper floors. 

An effort has been made to give sufficient 
importance to the business portion of the pre- 
mises by relying on architectural dignity for 
this purpose rather than on large glass sur- 
faces, leaving the top floors apparently unsup- 
ported, as is so commonly the practice in shop 
architecture in London. The absence of 


floors has given the full value and solidity to 


the stone mullions, the glass and iron case- 
ments being let directly into these, and 
although the greater amount of wall space is of 
necessity devoted to the lighting of the rooms, 
no effect of weakness is in consequence pro- 
duced. 8 

The interior decorations have been executed 
for Miss Annie Down, and include some effec- 
tive panelling and marble lining. 

The whole has been carried out under the 
supervision of the architect, Mr. Maberly Smith, 
by the contractors, Messrs. Davis & Leaney, of 
Southend-on-Sea, the carving being executed 
by Mr. Michael Murphy, of Battersea. 


MILLBROOK CHURCH, DEVON. 


THE illustration shows a south-east view of 
the above-named church, which was designed 
to take the place of the existing hideous 
building. 

The general plan consists of a nave, 
north and south aisles, chancel, and vestries, 
advantage being taken of a fall in the site 
towards the east to place the vestries under 
the chancel, a staircase in the south side lead- 
ing down to them. i 

The nave is 73 ft. in length by 24 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and is divided into four bays of 18 ft. 
centrer, The north and south aisles are 
10 ft. 6 in. wide, and are of the same length as 
the nave. 

The chancel, which is 33 ft. in length by 
23 Ít. in width, is divided from the nave by a 
small stone traceried screen, and the chancel 
arch rises to nearly the whole height of the 
roof, the altar being raised six steps from the 
nave floor level. 

The roof is of open timber work, the ridge 
being 33 ft. from the floor. 

From various causes the design has never 
been carried out. 

G. H. FELLOWBS PRYNNE. 


DESIGN FOR A CHURCH. 


Tuis rather unusual and powerful design for 
the east end of a church was made in competi- 
tion for the Church of St. Peter, Sharrow. It 


wooden frames to the windows on the upper] is we understand properly speaking to be 


credited to Messrs. Eden & Williams, though 
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on the north-west side of Richborough-road, Hamp- 
stead, at the north corner of Oak-grove (Mr. A. Cole 
for Messrs. Mackley Brothers.) —Consent. 


the west side of Oakcroft-road, Blackheath (Mr. L. 
V. Hunt for Me. H. Stanton).—Consent. 


forecourt of No. 55, De Laune-street, Kennington 
(Messrs. H. Burman & Sons).—Consent. 


of Siebert House, Glenluce-road, Greenwich, abut- 
ting upon Westcombe Hill (Mr. E. Mills). — Consent. 


front of Messrs. Vacher & Sons’ premises on the 
west side of Great Smith-street, Westminster (Mr. 
G. Wragge).—Consent. 


No. 275, Clapham- road. Lambeth (Messre. C. C. 
Lennard & Co. for Messrs. J. Commin & Co.)— 
Refused, 


nan ot Derby House, Grove vale and: Melbourne: t of street, for carriage traffic, to lead trom 
i out of a new ’ , easin 
grove, Dulwich (Mr. H. G. Tarrant for Messrs. W. raising the condition of the surveyor and incr g 


Martin & Co.)—Refused. 


houses upon the garden at the rear of No. 330, 
Liverpool-road, Islington, to abut upon Orleston- 
road (Mr. A. J. Bellew).—Refused. 


Nos. 171, 173, and 175, Lower Clapton - road, 
Hackney (Mr. J. Hamiltua for Mr. F. Sharman).— 
Refused. 


Green-road, Hampstead, to abut also upon Weech- 
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Institution has absorbed a large proportion 
of the land agen s and building surveyors who 
know their business, and it comprises among its 


the name cf; Mr. Eden alonefappears upon the | Marylebone, East.—A one-story ba window over, 
plate, as it was sent to us by him in the first | and a water-closet and lavatory addition adjoining, 
: the porch at the entrance to No. 18, York-terrace, 


W Regent's Park, St. Marylebone (Mc. A. M. Torrance neha ia : great 8 889 of ae of W 
tor Mr. C L. Hill).—Consent. attainments aa gh character—'s, act, an 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF JAPANESE Dulwicht—A 5 window in front of No, 16, association to which any professional man may be 


proud to belong. 

What has the Surveyors’ Institution done for the 
surveyor ? 

It has established an admirable system of erami- 
nation. It may be objected that this examination 
is not of sufficient stringency, but it should be 
realised that all systems of p-ofessional examination 
must be regulated by the general level of education 
of the class from which its members are drawn, 
otherwise they would operate as effectual deterrents 
to applicants, but all the professions have raised 
their standard of examination concurrently with 
the progress of education. I think the Surveyors’ 
Institution is not oblivious of the principle, and it 
is certain that their examinations have very 
materially raised the level of the education of the 
surveyor. 

In the conflict of opinions on important ques- 
tions such as the law of light and air, the opera- 
tion and reform of the London Build ng Act, the 
London water supply, the housing of the werking 
classes, and general building law, the Sur eyors 
Iostitution has taken a prominent and powe ſul 
part. It has established, by its professional Notes, a 
truly valuable means of intercommunication among 
its members. The extraordinary mas3 of answers 
erection of the Civet Cat public-house, Nos. 72 and | on questions of law and practice contained in the 
74, High-street, Kensington (Mr. T. W. Willis, for | ten published volumes of these Notes is a striking 
Messrs. Truman).—Consent. monument of care and skill. More than thirty 

Strand. Deviations from the plan certified by the | volumes of Transactions in which hardly any paper 
District Surveyor, under Section 43 of the Act, 80 | descends to mediocrity have contributed a valuable 
far as relates to the proposed re-erection of No. 1, store of opinions and luminous debate to the 
Coventry-street, St. James's, Westminster (Messrs. | literature of the surveyor's business. 

H. Cooper & Sons, for Mc. H. Appenrodt).— Con- It is a fasl:ion with many quantity surveyors to 
sent. decry the functions of the land agent. Such as do 

Marylebone, West.—Deviations from th: plan | so surely do not realise the important and diverse 
certified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 | interests inseparable from the management of great 
of the Act, so far as relates to the prop sed re- | estates, and the ability and assiduity which they 
erection of an addition at the rear of No. 63, Upper | demand from the surveyor. 

Berkeley-street, Marylebone (Messrs. Mullet, | It has been a subject of comp'aint that the greater 
Booker, & C>., for Mr. S. Quick).—Refused. number of papers read b:fore the Surveyors’ Insti- 

Finsbury, Central Deviations from the plan cer- | tution pertain to land agency sections, but it is 
tified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 of | certain that the council of that body never rejects a 
the Act, so far as relates to the proposed re-erection paper of value on the building side. Moreover, 
of the Lord Wolseley beerhouse, N> 55, White | nearly all the vital questions affecting the quantity 
Lion-street, Finsbury (Mr. H. H. Tasker, for Mr. surveyor and of sufficient importance tor the 
C. Kilby).— Refused. foundation of a pzp'r have been 1 

. „ The preponderance of the papers in the 
Formation of Sireets. auency scion may be accounted for by the wide 
Dulwich.—That an order be issued to Messrs. J. | range of subjecta with which the land agent is con- 


Newton & Co., sanctioning the formation or laying | cerned. 
f The policy which will prove most effectua in 


Wood-vale, Honor Oak, Dulwich (Messrs, C. B. 
Remnant & Son for Mc. S. Lamb) —Refused. 
Strand.t—An iron and glass shelter to the en- 
trance to the Villa-villa and Burke Hotel and 
Restaurant, Nos. 37 and 38, Gerrard-street, Soho 
(Mr. L. Sandilands tor Mr. A. Taroni).—R -fused. 


Line of Frontage and Temporary Building. 


Fulham — The retention of an iron gas- meter 
house at the Mead Ambulance Station, Town Mead- 
road, Fulham (Mr. T. D. Maan for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Chelsea.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 with regard to open spaces about build- 
ings, so tar as relates to the proposed erection of a 
building, to be known as Sloane-gate Mansions, on 
the east side of D’Oyley-street, Chelsea (Mr. C. J. C. 
Pawley for Mr. Layton).—C onsent. 


Deviation from Certificd Plans, 


Kensington, South.—Deviations from the plans 
certified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 
of the Act, so far as relates to the proposed re- 


ORNAMENT. 


THESE illustrations are given in connexion 
with the article on Japanese ornament by 
F. T. P., printed on another page, and are 
ceſerred to and described in that article. 


— on — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 

THE London County Council at their meeting 
-on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
‘ions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines: Frontage and Projections. 


Paddinglox:, South.—Balc nies at the first, second, 
‘third, and £fth fl vor levels and an entrance porch at 
the ground floor level of a block of residential flats 
upon the site of Nos. 12-17, Hyde Park-place, Bays- 
water-road, Paddington (Mr. F. T. Verity for the 
executors of the late Mr. A. Bush).—Consent. 

Fulham.t—Buildings at the Macmurdo-road schools, 
to abut upon Macmurdo-road and Woodlawn-road, 
Fulham (Mr. T. J. Bailey for the School Board for 
London) —Consent. 

Hampstead —A bay window to a dwelling-house 


Lewisham.—A porch at the entrance to a house on 
‘Wewington, West.—A one-story addition on the 
Greenwich.— Retention of a greenhouse at the rear 


Westminster.—Projecting iron and copper sign in 
Brixton.—-A one-story shop on the forecourt of 


Dulwich,—One-story additions in front and at the 


Balchier-road, Forest Hill, Camberwell, to Forest 
Hill-road (for Mr. J. Newton).—Consent. their strength as a body will be the unity of the sur- 


Lewisham.t¢—That an order be issued to Messrs. | veyors of all parts of the kingdom in one institution, 
D. Smith. Son & Oakley, refusing to sanction the a condition which would, among other benefits, 
formation or laying out of new streets for carriage | contribute to that uniformity of practice which is 


traflic on part of the Crofton Park estate, on the | thought by many to be desirable. 
4 Waat des Mc. Wood offer us? A new Associa- 


Islington, West t — Three two-story dwelling- 


Norwood.— Buildings on the forecourt of No. 162, 


N . C. M. i eastern side of Crofton Park-road, Brockley, Lewis- e 
„ W tion, without funds, without prestige, with few men 


ham (for Mr. J. W. Webb).—Refused. ! 
„e | Of weight as msmbers (for the majority of such are 

Means of Escape at the {Top of High Buildings, already members of the Surveyors’ Institution and 
Westminster —That ‘the applications of Mr. have sense enough to adhere to it), without any 
C. J. C. Pawley, for permission to make certain | machinery of examination, without a building, and 


Hampstvad.—Three houses with shops on a site | deviations from the plans approved by the C ouacil | without any important grievance that they can pro- 
less their intention to redress, 


Hackney, Central.—Buildings upon the site of 


on the eastern side of Edgware- road, to abut also | on November 26, 1002, with respect to the means . 
Hunter, & Co, for Mr, H. Neal).—Refused. 


of escape in case of fire, proposed to be provided r 0 3 
in Pana of Section 63 Pi the Ast, on the sixth | impracticable P the repna on 1 E a 

H d.—Bui i and seventh stories of block; A, B and C, of St. Such a project can offer small a raction to an 
„ (abut T EET E T Jane Buckingham Gate, Westminster. persons except those who despair of being accepted 
as members elsewhere, and who would be about the 


road (Mr. C. H. B. Quennell for Mr. C. Pain). — ] Consent. 
Refused. l % The recommendations marked + are contrary to pea whom any valuable reform might be 
cam. . ; ; ities. ex ° 
5 "i is . e 55 rl! ter Does Mr. Wood te he 25 d his scheme 
i s iels) Re by suggesting (as he does) invidious comparisons 
p È : 8 7 qa eae 2 J 
, betweea the quantity surveyors of different parts 


f Nos. 57, 59, Ot, and 63, High- street, Plumstead 
(Mr. H. Busbridge for Messrs. C. Carthew and S. T. 
Blackler).—Refused. 


letters on the south-west angle of the Palace 
Theatre, at the corner of Greek-street and Shaftes- 
bury-avenue (Mr. P. A. Todd for the Palace Theatre 
Co., Limited).—Refused. 


of the kingdom ? Tne compliment to one section 
Corres p ondence. must tend to estrange the other. 
` As to the attachment of letters to Mr. Wood's 
signature, my letter dealt with what I thought to 
THE QUANTITY SURVEYOR. be generalities, and was not inteaded to be personal. 


—N s scription of the Surveyors’ | The ostentation of which he accuses me has been 
1880 pars a largely composed of ee to 8 * ae oa Re PERA? 
i etter paper, to business cards an e title- pa 

auctioneers and estate agents is not reasonable. ate p JOHN. LEANIXG. 


The inference drawa from such terms by those 
THE GARDEN CITY PIONEER 


H'oolwich—One-story shops upon the forecourts 


Strand.—The fixing of projecting illuminated sign 


Width of Way. who do not know the facts would be that taey are 
Kensington, North.—Stables and coach-house, with | persons who are principally considered in selling 


dwelling rooms over, at the rear of No. 50, Kensing- | household furniture or letting houses. COMPANY. 


ton Park-road, at less than the prescribed distance 
from the centre of Portobello-road, Kensington 
(Messrs. C. R. Cross & Co. for Mr. A. Leaver).— 
Refused. 


Weith of Way, Lincs of Frontage and 


47 to 69 (odd numbers) inclusive, New-street, 
Newington (Messrs. Briant & Son for Mr. A. F. de 


ligible for membership :— 
1 i SIR,—This company, as many of your readers 


ents and surveyors. 

: Cae 5 ‘ probably know, has been formed to acquire an 

Both of these classes are subjected to an examina- | option of purchase of a large estate, and to then 
tion, ditfering for each class. The land agent does | develop it in the best manner as an entirely new 
not pose as a quantity surveyor, nor the quantity | industrial and residential town. N 
surveyor as a land agent. There are also special] To carry out the scheme effectively, e K oe 
examinations in forestry and sanitary science. power and light works, water works, roads, an 
Criticism of the kuowledge of quantities of an | many other enterprises involving an outlay of large 

“ auctioneer and estate agent ” is beside the question. capital and the employment of many 3 

er supposes that they know much about | will be necessary at an early stage. Those work- 


Projections. 
Newington, West.t—Ten houses on the site of Nos. 


Laune). —Consent. 3143 No one ev 3 t 
It is, however, the fact that such of the|men will need to be housed, and it will be most 


Lingham-street and south side of South Esk-street, 
Brixton (Mr. J. McMullen-Brooks for Messrs. C. 
Hammerton & C>.. Ltd.) - Consent. ö 

Hampyslead. -The retention of a 
front of No. 108, Heath-street. Hamostead (Mr. 


Brixton.—Stable buildings on the eart side of | them. 
i members as are auctioneers have in the majority of | desirable to house them on the estate and In per- 


inati isti dwellings. 
cases passed the Lind Agency Examination. manent, as distinct from temporary, i 
The Surveyors’ Institution has been established | Therefore one of the first things to be done will be 


: ‘ i i Now. 
projecting bay in | about thirty-five years, has been habitually governed | to erect a considerable number of cottages. ’ 
J g Day with Conon Eou. judgment and success, and the |itis most desirable tha: those cottages should be 


- D. r i = i i evidence that | planned in the best possible way aad affo-d the 
1 H uater for the Express Dairy Company). number of its members is strong i Pa 9 5 %% ein (rae Balas 


Consent. 


it supplies the wants of the profession. 


Fig. 55.— Boring bit. 
Fig. 56.—Miners’ jumper. 
Fig. 37.— Jumper proper. 


Fig. 52.— Quarry pick. 
Fig. 53-—Steel drill. 
Fig. 54-—Plug and feathers. 
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let at a rent which will place them within the means 
of the workmen employed. The Company will 
probably assign to each cottage a space of not less 
than 220 sq. yds.; but as this represents more 
garden ground than many would care to deal witb, 
the idea occurs to me that a large part of the back 

en space might be thrown into a central 
quadrangle and let in allotments to those who 
‘require it. 

y object in writing this letter is in the hope of 
inducing some of your readers to make useful sug- 
gestions towards the carrying out of such a plan; 
but I need hardly say that the project will afford 
scope, not only for the building of workmen’s 
cottages, but for superior residences and for the 
erection of large buildings, and these so arranged 
with open spaces around them as to secure a com- 
bined and harmonious effect rarely seen in our 
English towns. EBENEZER HOWARD, 

Director and Manager. 


— — —-— 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 
ENGINEERS.—Owing to pressure on our space we 
are obliged to omit the report of the meeting of 
this Association at Birmingham, which will appear 
in our next issue. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADE 
EMPLOYERS.—At the annual meeting of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Employers of Great 
Britain and Ireland, held in London, Mr. Charles 
W. Green, of the firm of Messrs. Holme & Green, 
of Liverpool, was appointed President for the en- 
suing year. 


Fig. 53.—Tamping bar. 
Fig. 59.—Gad. 
Fig. 62.— Wedge. 
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Fig. 61. —Sawing machine. 
Fig. 62.— Stone dressing 
and moulding machine. 


Illustrations to Student's Column. 


7 
The Student's Column. 
BUILDERS’ TOOLS AND THEIR USES. 
CHAPTER 3. 
Freestone Mason. 

PI will be necessary to divide this 
38 chapter into three parts—Quarrying, 
KLO Stone Conversion, and Tools of the 
Freestone Mason—embracing the various pro- 
cesses undergone by stone from its removal 
out of the earth to its final position in the 
building, and describing the tools and 
machinery employed for this purpose. 

A brief account of the first may be interest- 
ing and helpful, especially as many quarries 
are now owned by builders ; while the cutting 
and conversion of stone, either at the quarry 
or in the yard, is a natural sequence with 
which the student ought to be acquainted. 
The special tools used by the mason in finally 
working the material will then be dealt with, 
together with descriptions of the modes of 
dressing. 

By freestone is meant the comparatively 
softer kinds, such as certain sandstones and 
limestones, which can be freely operated upon 
with the ordinary tools of the mason. 

Quarrying. 

After the “cap rock” or “ stripping ” soil 

covering the building-stone deposit has been 
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Fig. 63.—Rubbingmachine. 
Fig. 64.—Mason's server. 
Fig. 65.—Mason’s frame saw. 
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Fig. 65.— Mason's hand sav. 
Fig. 67.—Mason’s mallet. 


stripped off, either by blasting or otherwise, 
the area thus laid bare is quarried in one ot 
three ways—by hand tools, by explosives, o 
by channelling and wedging. 

Hand Tools are used when the stone is of 
an inferior quality, thin and friable. They 
comprise the pick, crowbar, steel wedge. 
hammer, drill, and plug and feathers. The 
quarry pick (fg. 52), crowbar, and wedge are 
required to force apart the layers, which are 
then broken up by the hammer, a heavy 
sledge of Io or 14 lbs. weight. The stee 
drill (fig. 53) is for cutting the holes to receive 
the plug and feathers, the operator grasping it 
with one hand and using the other to stri 
it with a hammer, rotating the drill between 
each blow. The plug and feathers are em- 
ployed for splitting unstratified rock by in- 
serting them in a row of holes—about j in. 
diameter and some 6 in. apart—along the 
proposed line of fracture, and driving them 
all together, when the stone will crack with 
the trace thus indicated. These instruments 
consist of a steel plug or wedge, 5 in. long by 
3 in. wide, and two curved half-round pieces 
of mild steel, 44 in. long by 7 in. wide, forming 
three to a set, the plug being forced with the 
hammer between the feathers till the desired 
cleavage occurs (fig. 54). ; 

In the Bath district the building stone 5 
never blasted because of the tendency to 
shatter and waste, but it is sawn in situ by 
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means Of a one-handled saw, the blocks so 
divided being lifted from their beds with the 
aid of iron bars. Subsequently, any rough 
surfaces thereon are shaped by means of a 
'two-edged quarry axe. As a large portion of 
Bath stone is procured from mines, under- 
ground tunnels or shafts are first sunk, and the 
material removed from thence by jad-picks, 
four lengths in the handle, viz., 2 ft. 6 in., 3 ft, 
3 ft. 6 in., and 4 ft., used in turn as the 
stone is picked away from the ceiling of 
the quarry to make a passage for the one- 
handle saw, to cut it into blocks, which are 
‘torn from their bottom beds by wedges, and 
then finally removed by long steel bars, 
lewises, and cranes, the latter at the top of the 
‘heading for haulage purposes. In sawing 
underground, water is always required, not so 
much that it makes the stone softer along the 
dine of cutting, but becauses it washes out the 
dirt made during the operation, and thus frees 
ithe cut of obstruction. 


Explostves.—Blasting should be avoided as 

‘far as possible in obtaining building stone, as it 

shakes the material and causes waste. It is, 

however, the cheapest method of quarrying 

‘small blocks, though large ones are often pro- 

‘cured by the same means. Holes of 1 in. and 

upwards in diameter are first pierced in the 

rock to the necessary depth with boring bits, 
jumpers, or machine drills. The boring bit 

(fig. 55) is a short bar or drill, held by one man 

who turns it between the blows of another man’s 

hammer, while the jumper (fig. 56) is a heavy 
iron bar, with either a projecting chisel-shaped 
end or a spiked point. The reason why the 
-cutting edge is wider than the diameter of the 
tool is that it may clear itself when sinking the 
holes. The jumper proper has a weight in 
the middle, or about 2 ft. from one end, to give 
greater impact to its descent (fig. 57). It 
cuts by its weight alone, the workman letting 
it drop and twisting it in the aperature after 
each rebound or jump. It is about 6 ft. long 
and has two bits, one for pitching, say about 
1 in., and the other (called the bottomer) for 
pitching about }in. less. The tool is used 
with both hands, and makes twenty or thirty 
holes per hour, the holes being about 4 in. 
deep and 4 in. apart for granite. Machine 
rock-drills, driven by steam or compressed air, 
are engaged in works of magnitude, where 
they are rapid and effective. 

The hole when completed is charged with 
coarse-grained gunpowder, dynamite, or other 
explosive, and the remaining space rammed 
with dry clay, sand, or chips of rock, called 
“tamping.” This is forced down with the 
tamping bar (fig 58), some 4 ft. in length, 
which has a thickened end with a groove to let 
out the fuse, and a copper termination to 
prevent the likelihood of striking fire. The 
hring fuse may also be protected by a groove 
in a piece of wood, or by a tube, and should 
burn at about the rate of a yard per minute, 
Tangye's or Bickford’s fuse, costing from 2d. 
to 44d. per fathom, being very serviceable. 

As stone is invariably shattered by heavy 
blasts, repeated light charges are preferable 
for detaching without disintegrating. A cubic 
yard of solid rock in ordinary quarrying will 
require 3 lb. to 3 lb. of powder; and the explo- 
sion starts a mass whose volume approaches 
the cube of the line of least resistance, which 
is the shortest distance from the charge to the 
nearest surface. Electricity is convenient to 
explode several charges simultaneously, and 
for great blasts indispensable. 

Channelling and Wedging.—This mode of 

quarrying is adapted to rocks lying in layers, 
and possessing certain planes of cleavage 
along which they readily split, or to stone that 
ads too hard to break up with the ordinary hand 
tools, but not so tough as to necessitate explo- 
sives. Rockin the former state is easily cleft 
by running narrow channels along its line of 
bed, and inserting and driving a series of 
steel wedges. Rock-drilling machines are 
frequently made to cut these grooves, being 
mounted so that they can be moved forward as 
the work proceeds. Blocks of harder unstrati- 
fied stone are loosened by channelling as 
before, and sinking rows of pool-holes,’” as 
may be found necessary, either with the boring 
bit or jumper. Into these orifices steel gads 
and wedges, 4 in. to 6 in. long (figs. 59 and 60), 
are impelled with the hammer, the process 
being termed “ gadding and wedging ” ; or 
plugs and feathers may be requisitioned if the 
material is not too refractory. This method is 
economical and expeditious for large masses, 
except in granite and the hardest rocks. 


may be dressed on all four sides ready for 
fixing in one hour. The force required for 
driving is very small, an engine of 6 h.p. being 
sufficient for two or three machines. These 
are made with tables from 8 ft. to 12 ft. long, 
and a strong vice is fixed on the latter for the 
purpose of holding the block in position. A 
patent rocking-table can be used, by means of 
which a stone, when once fixed on it, can, in 
half a minute, be turned any side up, or set at 
any angle ready for cutting. For working 
mouldings the rocking-table is invaluable, and 
an apparatus with a 12 ft. table will dress a 
stone 12 ft. by 5 ft. by 4 ft. in size. 

Machines which attack the rough blocks and 
reduce the inequalities somewhat are termed 
gtone- cutters. After this treatment the mate- 
rial goes to the stone-grinding and stone-polish- 
ing appliances, except when the moulding- 
machine is required. The two former differ 
only in the degree of fineness of the surface 
produced, and are sometimes styled rubbing 
machincs (fig. 63). The rubbing is accom- 
plished by placing the stones upon a horizontal 
circular plate of cast iron, 12 ft. or so in 
diameter, and revolving at great speed, to 
which water and fine sand are continually 
applied as found necessary, the stone being 
braced to prevent its sliding; several small 
stones can be done at once. A little stream of 
water works the sand under the blocks, and 
also carries away the débris. The rubbing of 
mouldings, &c., is done by hand. One of 
these machines will dress about 400 feet super- 
ficial per day at a cost of 1d. or 2d. per ft. The 
advantage of this apparatus is that it takes the 
stone in the rough state and reduces it by 
rubbing to a true polished surface without the 
previous aid of chisels. This rubbing is fre- 
quently called polished work. 


Tools of the Freestone Mason. 


The following tools are employed by the 
freestone mason :— 
I. Frame saw. 


Stone Conversion. 


By stone conversion is here meant that 
portion of our subject which deals with stone- 
working machinery and its associations than 
the actual cutting of the material by hand, 
which will be treated under the head of 
“Tools of the Freestone Mason.“ A great 
deal of stonework, especially of the softer 
kinds, is now dressed by machinery, and it 
will not be out of place to illustrate and 
describe a few appliances, especially as the 
advantages possessed by machinery over 
manual labour are becoming more widely 
known, and its use greatly extending. 

Mr. Powis Bale, in his book on stone-working 
machinery, says :—“ What can machinery do 
in the way of stone conversion? At the 
present time this may be briefly summarised 
as follows :—Stone may be sawn, dressed, 
squared, faced, and polished. Architrave 
mouldings, cornices, ovolos, pilasters, astragals, 
ogees, scotias, strings, and other straight, 
undercut, and curved mouldings may be 
shaped and finished in every way superior to— 
and at an immense saving over—hand labour. 
All the heavy work in small mouldings, panels, 
recesses, &c., can be also worked. A well- 
designed machine should dress (work faces 
and beds) 30 ft. per hour stones of moderate 
hardness. The cost of this, allowing two men 
and one boy to supply stone and attend 
machine, would amount to about 2s., whilst 
an average price to dress the same by hand 
would amount to about 58.“ 

Those stones which are homogeneons, strong 
and tough, and comparatively free from grit, 
can be worked by machines which resemble 
those used for iron ; but the harder and more 
brittle kinds require to be fashioned in a style 
similar to dressing by hand. 

5 Machine for stone and marble is 
shown in fig. 61. In this apparatus the saw 
frame is actuated by a pendulum driven by a 
connecting rod and crank from the belt shaft 


in the usual manner. The vibrating frame is Drag. 
. Icon rubber. 


; ; ; . Mallet. 13 

strongly made, and is provided with convenient | ? 
means for setting the saw-blades so that blocks| > Scabbling hammer -<14 Saute: 

: : 4. Spalling hammer. 15. Straight edges. 
may be cut into any number of required slabs. | 5. Waller's hammer. 10. Winding strips, &c. 
The wearing surfaces are made adjustable to 6. Pitching tool. 17. Templets an moulds. 
keep the frame true in its motion, while the] 7. Punch. 18. Sweeps. 
stone operated upon is transported by means | 8. Point. 19. Rule. 
of a truck running on rails. The connexion | 9. Inch tool. 20. Spirit level. 
from driving shaft to pendulum is made direct | 10. Boaster. 21, Compasses. 

11. Broad tool. 22. Hand Barrow. 


by a connecting rod attached to a heavy fly- 
wheel disc. Such a machine will take blocks 
varying in size from 6 ft. by 3 ft. ö in. by 
3 ft. 6 in. to 14 ft. by 7 ft. by 7 ft. The action 
of stone saws is assisted by sand and water fed 
into the cut, or by carbons or black diamonds. 

There are also Circular Dry Saws which cut 
Portland or stones of similar hardness, with a 
feed of 6 in. per minute; they have been con- 
structed up to 13 ft. in diameter. The saw 
gives the stone a plane surface at once, any 
roughness left being removed by rubbing with 
grit or sandstone. 

Brunton and Trier's Sfone-dressing Machine 
is much employed for the purpose indicated by 
its title. Its essential feature is a set of four 
small chilled cast-iron discs, with bevelled 
edges, obliquely planted in the vertical surface 
of a large wheel, which turns somewhat 
slowly, the stone being made to traverse on a 
table while theimachine itself is in a fixed 
position. These discs, rotating rapidly at the 
rate of 1,200 revolutions per minute, grind the 
surface of the block as it passes. This appa- 
tus will dress stones up to 4 {t. on the face and 


Trowels, lines and pins, spirit level, plamb 
level, rods, mash hammer, hod, mason’s servers 
or shovels (fig. 64), &c., are also used by the 
wall mason or waller for the setting of the 
stone in actual building operations. The 
mason’s. banker is like that of the bricklayer, 
but is frequently of stone instead of wood. 

The Framc Saw of the mason consists of a 
long, thin steel blade, 4 in. by ṣẹ in. with no 
teeth, but sometimes slightly jagged at the 
edge. It is fixed in a wooden frame and hori- 
zontally worked backwards and forwards by 
two men, cutting the stone by its own weight. 
To facilitate the operation, clean, sharp sand is 
washed into the “kerf” or saw-cut by water 
trickling down an inclined plane from a trough 
or vessel above. For soft stones an ordinary 
two-handed tooth saw is often employed 

If it is required to saw large blocks a heavier 
type of implement is essential, hanging froma 
tripod and worked by two men as before (fig. 
65). A trough or vessel is kept filled with sand 
and water, which runs down through a slit at 
, the bottomon to a sloping piece of slate and 
6 ft. long, and, if driven by a 5 h. -p. to 6 h.-p. | into the cut made by the moving saw. Such an 
engine, will dress from 280 ít. to 350 ft. super. | apparatus is permanently set up in the mason's 
of stone per day, thus doing the work of from y 
twenty to thirty masons in an economical 
manner. 

A Stone-Dressing and Moulding Machine— 
also called a Steam Mason—is used for marble 
as well as for freestone. It is illustrated in 
fig. 62, with a large piece of stone being 
worked. Such an implement meets all the 
ordinary requirements in dressing stone, as it is 
able to cut off rin. in thickness of hard grit 
stone, and proportionately more in softer 
material, at the same time leaving a true and 
smooth surface. It may therefore be used in 
quarries, first for scabbling blocks out of the 
rough state, and then dressing them on one, or 
all sides, ready for fixing. The machine will 
do the work of ten men. In hard grit stone it 
will dress 180 ft. super., at Id. per ft. super., 
per day of nine hours, to a surface superior to | Dl 
clean boasted work. It is also capable of | Fig.67. i .. 
working any ordinary straight moulding, and] The dummy is a similar but smaller mallet, 
an astragal moulded step, 6 ft. by 1 ft. by 7 in., | convenient for carved work. 


ard. 

A small hand saw with a wooden back, as 
sketched in fig. 66, is convenient for cutting 
grooves in window sills to receive iron 
tongues. It is simply pressed backwards and 
forwards, with the addition of sand and water. 
Carpenter’s saws are frequently used for 
cutting soft stones. 

“Sawing or half-plain work is the term 
applied to that face of the stone which comes 
from the saw, such as the surfaces of joints, 
which present a smooth appearance. For a 
description of “ plain work see further on. 

The Mallet is of beech, and is used for 
striking the chisels, points, &c., and for tapping 
the heavier stones into position. It has a short 
handle and cylindrical head, 7 in. across. 
Being of wood it delivers just the kind of dull 
blow that is required by the stonemason. 
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SIR GEORGE GABRIEL STOXES.— During the past 
eminent men of science have died, but 
none who have attained to the eminence of Sir George 


week man 


Stokes. The world is the poorer by his death in 
that he was a philosopher of the old school, and 
there are very few men of his stamp left. It is all 
very well at this time of day to mark several rising 
men, and to note their progress in this or that 
science, to consult the publications of the Royal 
Society as to how many papers they have con- 
tributed to our knowledge, but we too seldom 
think of the pioneers of tcience who had no pre- 
cedents to guide them, no papers to fall back 
upon from which to cull information, and nothing 
but opprobrium to stimulate them. A building 
might look artistic enough after it has been 
put up, but the difficulty is to design and 
plan it on a blank sheet of paper to begin 
with. The design and plan of many a difficult 
mathematical problem has rested, to begin with, 
with Sir George Stoker, His contributions in that 
direction have greatly facilitated girder construction 
and strains and stresses in buildings generally, 
though few people of the present generation would 
think so, as matters mathematical have been so 
much co-ordinated of late years. This reminds us 
that mathematics differs a great deal from the 
natural sciences in that, whilst the full meed of 
praise is nearly always bestowed on the original 
discoverers in such subjects as geology, zoology, and 
botany, it very rarely is in pure science subjects 
such as electricity, acoustics, and mathematics. We 
will not seize upon this occasion to enlarge upon 
this topic, but it is certain that such pioneers in 
mathematics as Sir George Stokes have never re- 
ceived their due even from their own colleagues— 
this not from neglect so much as from custom. 

The public knows the late Sir George Stokes prin- 
cipally from the circumstance that towards the 
close of his academic career he was elected to Par- 
liament by the University of Cambridge, where he 
was professor for so Jong atime. It is doubtful 
whether this election was a step in the right direc- 
tion so far as university education is concerned ; 
the professor, like most genial men of the old school, 
went down to his students, and they must have 
missed him. Although his inclination and his prac- 
tice was to deal almost exclusively with higher 
mathematics, he had always a warm heart for such 
students as needed encouragement in lower stages, 
though their questions must at times have been 
painfully tedious for him to answer. 

Like many professors of the old school (for he 
was born in 1810), he studied theology very 
ardently, and tried his best to assimilate that 
science with the pure and ratural sciences. With 
this aspect of his career we have nothing to do. It 
is rather with the demonstrations to the few 
s‘udents whom he taught in the University—for 
there were never very many in his own classes, as 
he aimed at high teaching—that we are interested in. 
They were fraught with benefit, and, as we have 
said before, were of material assistance in laying the 
foundation-stones of modern pure mathematical 
science. 
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roof. 


according to designs prepared by Mr. William 
Forster, architect. The building will be constructed 
upon the two-tier system ; and it will accommodate 
over 1, 200 people. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, NOTTINGHAM.— 
On the 20th ult. the Bishop of Nottingham, Dr. 
Brindle, D.SO, laid the foundation-stone of the 
new classrcoms being erected in connexion with St 
Patrick’s Schools, London-road, Nottingham. The 
additional rooms in course of construction on a site 
adjoining the existing building will provide accom- 
modation for seventy infants, sixty-five boys and an 
equal number of girls. A separate entrance witha 
stone staircase leading from Leen-side is included 
in the scheme, and a ‘mall playground and com- 
munication with the present schools have been 
arrapged for. The estimated cost of the new room 
is about 2,000}. Messrs. Evans & Sons are respon- 
sible for the architectural work, and the contractors 
are Messrs. J. H. Williamson & Son. 

CHURCH, LANDORE, GLAMORGANSHIRE.—The 
memorial stone of the new Church of St. Paul’s, 
Landore, was laid recently. The church will 
accommodate 700 adults, and consist of a nave 
79 ft. by 29 ft., north and south aisles each 76 ft. by 
II ft. 8ip.; chancel, 36 ft. b in. by 25 ft.; organ 
chamber, 18 ft. Gin. by 14 ft. 6in.; and clergy 
vestry, 15 ft. by 17 ft. In consequence of a con- 
siderable slope in the site (quite 15 ft. from west to 
east in the length of the building), tbe choir 
vestry, 17 ft. by 14 ft., has been placed in the 
basement, and is reached by a wide stone stair- 
case; and in addition to this accommodation a 
schoolroom, 34 ft. by 25 ft ; and a classroom, 
14 ft. by 18 ft. 6 in., is provioed. The church is 
entered through porches on the north and south 
sides. The chancel will havea five-light east window 
The west front has three two-light windows, be- 
tween the buttresses. An octagonal bell turret 
will be placed on the south side of the chancel. 
The whole of the internal walls are to be lined with 


green Quarella stone from the Bridgend (Quarries, 


and the arches, piers, and mouldings to the arcade. 
the jambs, tracery, &c, to the windows are of Bah 
stone. The roofs are to be open-timbered, 
and that to the chancel is a waggon - headed 
Externally the walls are to be built with 
thin coursed grey local stone, and the jambs, 


arches, tracery, and other dressings are being 
executed in red Hollington stone, and the roofs will 


be covered with green slates. The system of heating 


adopted i3 by hot water. The work is being carried 
out by Messrs. Weaver Brothers, of Manselton 


Works, Swansea, from designs by Mr. Bruce 
Vaughan, of Cardiff. 

EXTENSION OF LEITH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS.— 
Leith Municipal buildings have just been extended 
from plans prepared by Mr. G. Simpson, the Burgh 
Architect. The five-:tory dwelling-house adjoining 
the present chambers in Charlotte-street came into 
the market, and was purchased by the town for 
the sum of 2,550/., and during the past year work- 
men have been busily engaged reconstructing the 
premises to suit the requirements of the Burgh. 
No alteration has been made in the elevation, 
but the most has been made of the interior 
arrangements. The different departments of the 


with reference to the loan estimate for 1003-4. 
pointed out that during the past ten years there had 
been very little change in the amount spent on 
school building ; and the anticipation that, as the 
child population of London had ceased to ihcrease, 
the indebtedness of the School Board on account cf 
new schools would also stop growing had proved to 
be fallacious. On the contrary, the Works Depart- 
ment was as full of work asever. He desired to 
draw special attention to the rs: in the esti- 


mated cost per child. In 1894 it had been 
15], while tbis year it was 30!. The sta- 
tistic was one of some importance, for it 


was commonly used—in recent Parliamentary de- 
bates, for instance—to indicate the cost of building. 


The ordinary method was to multiply the number 
of children tn the schools by the assumed average 
cost per place.“ 
to examine carefully how the statistic was worked 
out if it was to be used as a comparative test of the 
cost of construction. 
that the whole of the cost was incurred in providing 
accommodation for children, as part of the money 
was spent on drainage, playgrounds, 
walls, schcolkeepers’ houses, and various other 
ways. 
for fil teen new tchools and enlargements, amounting 
to 219 908} ; and as these schools were to provide 
accommodation for 7,997 children, the cost per 
child, including 10 per cent. for furniture and 
expenses of architeci’3s department, was set down 
as 30l. 
besides 153,218/. for school buildings, 7,032. for 
centres, and 5\,718/. for drainage, playgrounds, &c. ; 
and though room in classrooms and halls for only 
7,997 children was arranged for, the art and science 
rooms and gymnasia contained additional space for 


It was, therefore, worth while 


But it was not to be supposed 


boundary 


Thus, in the year 1901, contracts were given 


But the expenditure of 219,968/. included, 


1,340 children more, or 9 337 in all. Using the 


number of children thus modified to divide the cost 
of the building. 153.218/, the corrected cost per 
„place was 101. 8s. 23., instead of zol. 
for individual schools showed that even in 1001 it 
was possible to construct a school at the rate of 


The figures 


13l. 143, per place,“ and in 1992 a contract was 


given for a school building at the rate of 12/. 149. 8d 
As long as rates of that kind were adhered to the 
London School Board could 
building at an excessive cost, in comparison witb 
the expenditure incurred in adjacent districts. 


not be accused of 


BLACKLEY i1OUSING SCHEME, LANCASHIRE. 


The Sanitary Committee of the City Council have 
prepared a report on the new proposals they make 
with regard tothe Blackley housing scheme. Ia 
April, 1901, they were directed by the Council to 
formulate a scheme for building 203 houses on the 
Blackley estate of the Corporation, and to borrow 
60,000. for this purpose. 
with plans, and a goud deal of correspondence and 
some interviews atterwards took place with the 
Local Government Board. It was found that the cost 
of the houses under the proposed scheme would be 
heavy, and the matter was deferred until after the 
appointment of Mr. H. Price as architect to the 
Corporation, who then prepared plans and after- 
wards revised them with a view of reducing the 
cost of the houses. 
plans is given in the report of the Committee, and 


Tbey prepared a scheme 


A description of the revised 


new section, although in communication with 
the old section, are reached by a separate entrance 
and by means of a fine staircase. The basement of 
the building is occupied by offices for the outdoor 
sanitary statf and the lady sanitary inspector, and 
on the ground floor are the offices of the Medical 
Officer and the sanitary inspector. The first floor 
has been set aside for the Provost’s room anda 
committee-room. On the second floor are a 
smoking-room and ccffee-room. On the top story 
are two houses for officers. Alterations on the 
existing council chambers, including a new stair- 
case and the rearrangement of the Town Clerk's 
department, are also contemplated, Provision has 
further been made for offices for the weights and 
measures officials and the Sheritf Clerk, and for 


it is stated that the Housing Sub-Committee have 
approved them. It is also stated that the laying 
out of the necessary roads on the estate is proceed- 
ing. The Housing Sub-cummittee have recom- 
mended that application should be made to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 
10,000}, for making these roads, and their recom- 
mendations have been approved by the Sanitary 
Committee.— Manchester Guardian, 

EDINBURGH BUILDING TRADES EXCHANGE.—At 
a meeting of the Building Trades Exchange, Ltd.. 
held on the 29th ult., in the rooms, 26, George-street. 
Edinburgh—Mr. James Miller presiding—Mr. James 
Moscrip, architect, lectured on the housing question 
in large cities. It was not always the poorest who 
inhabited slum areas. He had in his own experience 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, BELFAST.—On 
the 28th ult., the new Primitive Methodist church 
at the corner of the Shankill-road, and Berlin-street 
was opened. The superstructure of the edifice is 
built of Laganvale selected brick, lined with 
Murphy’s brick. Cut-stone work forms the buttresses 
and pediments to entrance doors, as well as the 
mouldings to windows. Polished granite columns 
are at the entrance doors, with carved base and 
capitals. The length of the building is about 65 ft. 
by 45 ft., with an end gallery, also a vestry and 
chamber for heating apparatus. The church is 
lighted by electric light. There is a tower at the 


corner of Shankill-road and Berlin-street, with 
spire. The whole of the exposed woodwork is 
pitch pine, the ceilings being sheeted diagonally 
into panels. Boyle's patent air-pump ventilators 
have been used. Additions are made to the present 
church so as to atford ample space for Sunday- 
school work, and a shop is built in connexion with 
the church. Tne plans have been prepared by Mr. 
John Fraser, C.E. (Messrs. Fraser & Son). The 
contractors are Messrs. C. & W. M'‘Quoid. Collap- 
sible gates and ornamental railings have been 
erected by Messrs. Winnington & Co, electrical and 
mechanical engineers, under the supervision of Mr. 
Wm. Geddis. This firm also supplied the electric 
light installation. Stained glass windows were 
supplied by Messrs, Camrbell Brothers. 

CHURCH, CARDIFF. -The Bırhop cf Llandaff for- 
mally opened the new parish church of All Saints at 
Adamsdown recently. The new building provides 
accommocation for 330 worshippers. There are 
two stories, the basement being u3ed as schoolroom, 
vestry, and clergy-room. The church has been built 
at a cost of 2,500/., the architects being lese rs. 
Seddon & Carter, and the builders Messrs. E. R. 
Evans Brothers. 

THEATRE, WEST STANLEY, DURHAM.—It is pro- 
ported to erect a new theatre at West Stanley, for 
the Stanley Royal Theatre Co., on a site near the 
Royal Hotel. Plans have already been passed by 
the Urben District Council and the local justice“, 


seven additional police cells and a new muster- 
room on the back area of the acquired property. 
Including the purchase price. the whole alterations 
when completed will have cost about 12,000}. 
PROPOSED COTTAGE HOSPITAL, LEATHE! HE xb. 
—It is proposed to erect a cottage hospital at 
Leatherhead to commemorate the reign of Queen 
Victoria. Mr. Rowland Plumbe, of London, has 
been engaged by the Committee to prepare plans. 
RESTORATION OF HORTON CHURCH, NORTHUM- 
BERLAND — On the 3rd inst. the Lord Bishop of 
Newcastle (Dr. Jacob) reopened the ancient parish 
church at Horton, which has just been renovated as 
a family memorial to the late Mr. George Baker 
Forster. The architects were Messrs. Hicks & 
Charlewood, and the contractors Messrs. Carse. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.—The Insti- 
tution of Junior Engineers, the annual dinner of 
which will be held on the 14th inst. at the Hotel 
Cecil, will in future be called the Junior Institution 
of Engineers. 

THE COST OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS.—The Hon. 
Lyulph Stanley presided on Thursday last week 
over the weekly meeting of the London School 
Board. The chairman of the Finance Committee 
(Sir Charles Elliott), in the course of his statement 


in Edinburgh found families with a combined in- 


come of from 21. to 5l. per week living under the 


most wretched conditions in the centre of slums. 
There were, of course, many others who were really 
poor, but who yet managed to keep a comparatively 
comfortable and clean house. There was a class of 
people whom it was almost impossible to house 
satisfactorily, Some people, if placed amid good 
surroundings, would not keep them in a good con- 
dition for more than a week or two. In there 
circumstances, they ought to have some sympathy 
with the Corporation of Edinburgh in putting up 
houses which some ratepayers had condemned as 
byres; he alluded to the so-called model tene- 
ments, where the inside work was a disgrace It 
was probable that the Corporation had in view 
the class of people whom they had unhoused. 
and whom ney were compelled to house again. 
and who were not fit to live in pro- 
perly- equipped dwelling-houses. Discussing the 
remedy for the problem, he said he did 
not believe in the taxation oi land values; he did not 
believe in taxing any commodity which was an 
absolute necessity for the community. Facilities 
for travelling to the areas outside of the city 
were all very well, but if such facilities were 
given, the result would be to raise the price 
of the land in such areas. Mr. Moscrip's 
suggestion was not to nationalise the land, but 
to municipalise it. He would have the municipa 
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authorities, as opportunity occurred, acquire land 
in the outlying districts, paying for it, not the 
owners’ price, but the fair market value based on 
the rental at the time of purchase. The Corpora- 
tion, becoming thus the superiors, would be able to 
feu the land to builders at reasonable rates. Oae 
result of that system would be that the streets in 
those areas could be properly laid out in squares, 
crescents, and terraces, as had been done in the 
new town of Edinburgh. The beautiful arrange- 
ment of the streets in the new town of Edinburgh 
was due to the foresight of George Heriot and his 
governors who, after George Heriot's death, acquired 

a huge area on which the new town was built. The 

Chairman said he would like the municipal authori- 

ties who built houses to show exactly how much they 

cost per cubic foot. Mr. Paterson said the Heriot 

Trust had been referred to. That Trust took the 

higbest price for their ground they could get, just 

as other people did. With regard to the housing of 
the poor, he thought tbey did too much for loaters. 

Mr. Drysdale said that the Heriot Trust were the 

greatest sinners in regard to the laying out of 

narrow streets and high buildings, and he quoted 

Albert-street as an example. He did not know that 

they could hope to elevate a man by putting him 

into a bare, ug y dwelling. They need not give a 

very fine place, but they might, at least, give a o-ft. 

ceiling, plenty of tloor space, and decent walls. As 

to house farming, the municipalities were themselves 

the chief sinners, as they farmed out their houses. 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT (AMENDMENT) BILL. 

—The various wards of the City of London are 

organising a strenuous opposition to the London 

Building Act (Amendment) Bill, which will be 

introduced into Parliament next Session. It is not 

disputed that the calamitous fire in Queen Victoria- 
street last year, when ten lives were lost, may call 
for some alterations in buildings with a view to 
ensuring, if possible, the saving of life; but the 
proposals now made by the London County Council 
are regarded as arbitrary. The commercial interests 
of manufacturers and other persons owning or 
occupying property in the County of London will, 
it is said, be so seriously affected that it has been 
decided to ask the Lord Mayor to call a meeting of 
the cit'zeas at the Guildhall in order that the with. 
drawal of the Bill may be obtained. 

THE COOPER HEWITT LAMP.—The_ British 

Westinghouse Co. gave recently an exhibition of 

this novel mercury vapour electric lamp. It con- 

sists simply of a vacuum tube containing mercury 
in a bulb at one end. The lengths ot those ex- 
hibited were about 3 ft. or 4 ft. long, and 1 in. in 
diameter. A special starting switch was used, and 
the Jampe could be ron off any pressure of supply 
between 50 volts and 500 volts. When measured 
photometrically in the ordinary manner, the 
efficiency of these lamps comes out very high, but 
the light they give out is not pleasant. Examined 
with the spectroscope, it is seen that it consists of 
vellow, green, and a few violet rays, the red and the 
blue being almost entirely absent. All colour values 
are altered and people's hands and faces appear to 
have dark patchesonthem. The inventor has tried 
to remedy this by using red fluorescent silk which 
glows when the light falls on it. Although the silk 
appears red, yet the fluorescent rays given out are 
not aufficient to alter the general nature of the 
iiumination. It was stated that the absence of red 
rays might be an advantage in a drawing office as 
the light was more restful for the eyes. In our 
opinion, a more practical application of the 
principle of this lamp was shown in the Cooper 
Hewitt static convertor which was exhibited at the 
sime time. By means of this convertor direct 
current can be got from three phase mains, aod 
when this system of supply is in more gencral use, 
many applications will doubtless be made of it. 

INTERNATIONAL FIRE EXHIBITION: CONTI- 
NENTAL SECTION.—A meeting, attended by experts 
in nre prevention and fire brigade work from all 
parts of Germany, was held on Monday at Berlin, 
to decide as to the part to be taken by Germany in 
the impending International Fire Exhibition. Chief 
O: cer Westphalen, of Hamburg, presided, and was 
sopported by the Chief Officers of Berlin, Bremen, 
and other cities, as also by Privy Councillor 
S:ubben, President of the Amalgamated Archi- 
tectural and Engineering Societies ; Councillor von 
Trevendt, of the Building Police, and a number of 
manufacturers. lt was decided that the Ducal Hall 
ot the Earl's Court Exhibition should be devoted 
entirely to the German section of fire appliances 
and fireproonog materials, and a number of firms 
immediately resolved to exhibit extensively. The 
chairmanship of the Fire Brigade Section of the 
German Group will be occupicd by Chief Officer 
Westphalen, and that of the Building Department by 
Privy Councillor Stübben. There will also be an 
important German loan section of German works 
of art, engraving*, and fire relics, particularly re- 
lating to the great Hamburg fire of 1542. 

FikES IN OILSHOPS.— At the meeting of the 
County Council on Tuesday, the Building Act 
Committee reported as follows :—‘ The Fire 
Brigade Committee reported to the Council on 
November 19, 1901, that the risks to life arising 
trom fire in oilshops were, in their opinion, so 

eat that they thought, having regard to the 
experience of the past, that the time had arrived 
ben. io the interest of the public, the use as 
hhviog-frooms or workshops of rooms above or 


directly communicating with oilshops should not 
be permitted without (1) adequate safeguards to 
prevent the spread of fire from the oilshop to other 
parts of the premises ; and (2) provision of means 
of ready escape from such premises. The Fire 
Brigade Committee further stated that they had 
communicated this opinion to the Building Act 
Committee, and had asked that Committee to 
consider the desirableness of recommending the 
Council to seek statutory authority to enable 
effect to be given to the suggestion. Similar sug- 
gestions have at different times been made by some 
of the Metropolitan Borough Councils, and we think 
it desirable to indicate briefly the action taken by 
us on this matter, in connexion with the Bill which 
is being promoted by the Council in the next Session 
of Parliament to amend the London Building Act. 
While this Bill was in preparation we gave careful 
consideration to the necessity of providing means of 
escape in case of fire from premises used in part for 
purposes of trade or manufacture and in part as 
dwelling-houses. Section 74 of the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, deals with this question so far as 
relates to new premises exceeding ten squares in 
area, and it appeared to us that by amending the 
provisions of this section, the suggestions of the 
Fire Brigade Committee would be met, not only 
as regards all new oil-shops, but also as regards all 
other kinds of new shops, where the premises, of 
which the shop forms part, exceed ten squares in 
area. Toextend the application of the Section to 
existing shops generally, would, in our opinion, 
result in a greater disturbance and injury to trade 
than the danger from fire seems to justify, but 
the practicability of extending it to existiog 
oil-shops engaged our earnest attention. The 
statistics, which we were able to obtain from the 
annual reports of the Chief Officer cf the Fire 
Brigade as t> the number of fires, and from 
the Post Office Directory as to the number of 
the various kinds of shops, &c., did not, however, in 
our opinion, afford sufficient ground for taking such 
a course. For instance, it was ſound that the 
percentage of fires, calculated on the average for 
the six years 1890-1901, was in oilshops, 328; in 
public houses, 2°48 ; and in draper» shops, 2 18. 
As regards the danger from fire in oilshops, it has 
to be remembered that the special risks which tend 
to make the danger greater than in other shops can 
probably be dealt with in the most reasonable and 
effective manner by the introduction of legislation 
to give adequate powers of controlling and regu- 
lating the storage of inflammable liquids and sub- 
stances, and we understand that the Public Control 
Committee are reporting as to the action that it is 
desirable to take in this direction.” 
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LEGAL, 
ALLEGED INJURY TO BUILDINGS BY 
TUNNELLING OPERATIONS — IMPOR- 
TANT CASE. 


THE case of Dawson v. the Great Northern and 
City Railway Company came before Mr. Justice 
Ridley and a special jury on the 20th ult., an action 
brought by the plaintif, Mrs. Dawson, a widow, 
carrying on business as a draper in the City-road 
and East-road, to recover damages from the 
defendants fcr injuries to her premises alleged to 
be caused by the underground tunnelliog for the 
purposes of the construction of a railway by the 
company. The defence was a denial that the 
injuries were due to the operations of the company. 

Sir Edward Clarke, K.C, Mr. Harry Dobb, and 
Mr. R. J. White appeared for the plaintiff ; and Mr. 
McCall, K.C., Mr. Geo. Cave, Mr. Hutchinson, and 
Mr. W. P. Horton for the defendants. 

In this case certain members of the jury had had 
a view of the premises under the order of the 
Court. 

Sir Edward Clarke, in opening the plaintiff's case, 
said that at the end of 1000 his client contemplated 
rebuilding a block of buildings which belonged to 
her in the City-road and East- road. of which she 
was formerly the leaseholder, but of which she 
subsequently became the frecholder at the price of 
10,000]. At the same time she was the leaseholder 
of adjoining property, which was necessary for the 
business she carried on, and in regard to the re- 
building she called in a Mr. Mitchell to thoroughly 
survey the property. The survey commenced in 
November, 1000, at which time there was no 
structural damage whatever. but in April, 1001. 
cracks made their appearance in the walls. which 
indicated that they were the result of something 
going on underground. Thereupon a letter was 
written to the defendants, calling their attention to 
this, and asking if the company had acquired from 
any one, and, if so, from whom, the right to do any 
work under the premises. To that the company 
replied that they would follow their usual course of 
reinstating the premises to which they caused 
injury. The correspondence continued, and a 
careful watch was kept on the premises by the 
architect and surveyor, whose duty it was to con- 
sider the matter, and from that time down to the 
present the mischief to the premises had been an 
advancing and increasing one. One ex'raordinary 
thing which happened at this time was that, owing 
to the subsidence of the ground, one of the pillars, 
instead of supporting the girder, was actually being 


supported and held up by the girder. Interviews 
took place between the repre: e ntatives of the com- 
pany and the plaintiff as to the temporary means 
to be adopted to secure the premises, and those 
members of the jury who had viewed the 
premises would understand what was done to- 
avert a seriuus danger. Subsequently the company 
were requested to send in a schedule of the work 
they were prepared to do, and the recom- 
mendation of the company was tbat the cracks 
should be cut out and the brickwork bonded in. 
Afterwards the company sent in a schedule, and one 
was also sent to the company by the plaintiff's 
architects and surveyors, tut no agreement was 
come to with regard to either of the schedules of 
the work necessary to be done. On the part of the 
company, it was suggested that the company 
had ouly taken an ease ment of the land and not. 
the land itself. 

His Lordship said he thought it had been held 
that in constructing a tunnel the persons con- 
structing took the land. 

Mr. McCall said that the special Act of the 
Company specified that the construction of a tunnel 
would not be taking the land within the meaning of 
the Lands Clauses Act. 

His Lordship said he gathered from the opening. 
that the real point was that of structural damage 
and how much it would cost to make it goud. 

Mr. McCall said that might be une question, but 
there were a great many others in the case. 

His Lordship : But that is the only one for the- 


ury. 

Mr. McCall: The first question is whether the 
tunnelling was the cause uf the damage to the 
premises. 

His Lordship: If it was not then you would not 
be liable. 

Sic Edward Clarke, continuing, said that several 
most experienced architects and surveyors had 
examined the premises and prepared specifications 
of the work necessary to be done. Tne quantities 
had been taken out and submitted to Messrs. Patman 
& Fotheringham, builders, and their estimate of the 
cost of repairing the damage was 39537.. The 
learned counsel submitted that the plaintitf was en- 
titled to that sum, and, in acdition, to compensation 
for the loss the had tus tained in carrying on a large 
business, the turnover of which during the last 
twelve months was 86,0001. 

Mr. Chas. Robt. Mitchell, of the firm of Mitchell 
& Raine, architects and surveyors, examined, said 
that in November, 1000, he first inspected the 
plaintifl's premises, with a view to certain buildir g 
operations, At that time there were no structural 
damages, but in April, 1901, he noticed cracks in 
the party walls, and these increased as time went 
on. Io one case the bottom of a pillar was frac- 
tured by a subsidence of the ground, and as it 
remained hanging by the girder it had to be shored 
up. At interviews he had with the Company's 
representatives the Company proposed certain 
work, consisting mainly of cutting out the cracks 
and bonding in the brickwork, but not including 
underpinning. On behalf of the plaintiff he was 
unable to accept that as adequate. He had made 
out a schedule of the work absolutely necessary. 
and that had been sent to the Company, but they 
would not agree to it. He believed that as the 
work was opened up further injury would be 
found, including damage to the foundation of the 
walls. A sum of 200! for contingencies was in- 
cluded in the estimate of the cost of the work. 
To do the repairs in sections, so as to cause as little 
inconvenience to the business as possible, would 
take nine months, but if the business was suspended 
it would take three months. 

In cross-examination witness said he had no in- 
timation of what had taken place in the way of 
alterations before he saw the premises in November, 
1000. The p emises appeared about forty vears 
old. The foundations were of the usual and ordi- 
nary description, When he saw the crack on 
Apr. 10, 1001, it was an absolutely new one, and 
was on the third floor in one of the dormitories. 
He certainly suggested that the crack was caused 
by the tunnelling operations of the defendant com- 
pany. He was as certain of that as he was that the 
subsequent cracks and damage were caused by the 
work. Not being an engineer he could not say that 
tunnelling with a shield and efficient ‘ grouting ” 
would prevent subsidence of the land above. Ic the 
tunnelling under the wall where he saw the crack 
was not done until the September following. he 
would not like to say that the tunnelling caused it, 
but he could say that the cracks developed as the 
tunnelling was proceeded with. The greatest 
amount of damage was undoubtedly done after 
September, 1991. He was aware that the mun 
sewer near the plaintiff's premises was remade in 
180%, but he could nut say whether it was, or was 
not, made by means of shafts and tunnels, The 
sewer was laid in the water-bearing strata above the 
blue clay, according to the section plan pro- 
duced. He had not paid any particular attention 
to the sewer being a probable cause of the sub- 
sidence of the plaintiff's property. 

The witness, re-examined by Sir Edward Clarke 
on the 30th ult., said that none of the injuries to 
the premises was due to any previous alterations or 
insufficiency of the foundations. When he went 
over the premises with the jury he found an 
entirely new crack which he was certain he must 
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have seen when he examined the property shortly 
before if it had been there then. That indicated 
that some movement was still going on, but the 
extent to which it might go he could not predict. 

In answer toa member of the jury, the witness 
said if there were movement in the walls the 
woodwork and skirting would show signs of it to 
-some extent, and as a matter of fact it showed here 
that in one room the skirting had moved at least 
half an inch. 

By Mr. McCall: He had paid little attention to 
the skirting, but as he had said, it had been drawn 
in one case about half an inch. So far as he knew 
that was the only case. But it must be remembered 
tbat the skirting was bound by the floor, and the 
wall was not so bound. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward, an architect and surveyor, 
-examined, said he was consulted by the plaintiff 
with regard to her premises in the City-road and 
East-road, and inspected the property, being 
supplied with a copy of the specification of the 
work Mr. Douglas Young proposed to do on behalf 
of the Company. He considered the Company's 
proposal was utterly inadequate, and that the 
tender of Messrs. Patman & Fotheringham was not 
an extravagant one for the work necessary to be 
done. He agreed with Mr. Mitcheil as to the cause 
of and the amount of injury done to the premises. 

Cross- examined. 

He first examined the premises in the company of 
Mr. Mitchell. He generally agreed with Mr. 
Mitchell and disagreed with Mr. Douglas Young as 
to the extent of the injuries to the premises. He 
did not examine the skirting for any movement, 
because there would orly be movement of the 
. skirting if it had been so attached as to substantially 
form part of the wall. 

Mr. Pilditcb, an architect and surveyor, gave 
Similar evidence. 

Mr. George Frederick Deacon, a civil engineer, 
examined, said that from 1871 to 1880 he was 
Engineer to the Liverpool Corporation, and was 
responsible for the construction of the works neces- 
sary to bring to Liverpool the supply of water from 
Wales. He also constructed the Liverpool main 
drainage, and had had considerable experience of 
the effect upon buildings from tunnelling. During 
the last four years he had constantly observed and 
inspected the working of tube railways and the 
results upon buildings that had followed their con- 
struction. The construction of the defendants’ 
railway had been executed by the head shield. The 
-carrying of a tunnel through the London clay did 
in many cases produce mischief to buildings above 
it. Subsidence was always produced, though visible 
anischief might not follow. He had examined the 
plaintiff's premises, and his opinion was that the 
injuries were due to subsidence, caused by the com- 
pany’s operations, and were not affected by the re- 
construction of the main sewer in 1899. 

Cross-examined, the witness said that whatever 
had happened to the plaintiff's premises, he attri- 
buted it to the railway. Unless the sewer was 
water-logged, it would have been impossible for it 
to have had any effect upon the subsidence of the 
buildings; and, as a matter of fact, it was not 
water-logged. 

His Lordship: Do the defendants rely upon the 
sewer in this case ? 

Mr. McCall: Yes, upon the way it was con- 
atructed. 

Mr. H. H. Collins, architect and surveyor, and 
dangerous structure surveyor to the Corporation of 
London, said he had examined the premises, and 
considered that a portion was so dangerous that the 
plaintiff was to blame in allowing customers to go 
in until precautions were taken to prevent an 
accident. His opinion was that great damage could 
be and was caused by the construction of tube 
tailways. He considered that the damage to the 
premises was due to the construction of the railway 
and to no other cause. 

Cross-examined: He could not say when sub- 
sidence would commence, as it might take place 
any time from twelve hours to twelve months, or 
even longer. 

Mr. Jas. Rush Dixon, Surveyor to the Borough of 
Shoreditch, explained the making of the sewer 
passing the plaintiff's premises in 1889. and stated 
that the soil in which it was carried was perfectly 
dry. Nothing was done that could possibly cause 
the subsidence of the plaintiff’s premises. 

The witness then proved that defendants’ opera- 
tions in the neighbourhood of the plaintiff's pre- 
mises had injured certain drains and the pavement, 
and the Company paid for the repairs. Along the 
line of the railway there had been disturbances, and 
the Company had from time to time paid for the 
repairs. 

In cross-examination, the witness said the re- 
making of the sewer was by the workmen in the 
employ of the local body, and was efficiently done. 
One of the shafts to enable the men to do the work 
was ‘opposite the plaintiff's premises, and the pre- 
caution Iwas taken of timbering and strutting all 
excavations in the course of the work. 

At this stage the hearing of the case was adjourned 
till the 4th inst. 

On the 4th inst, at the sitting of the Court, Mr. 
McCall said he admitted the liability of the de- 
fendants, but in view of the serious questions raised 
by the case, and the difticulty of dealing with 
details of the structural alterations which were 


considered necessary by the plaintiff's advisers, he 
Suggested that the proper and reasonable way to 
deal with the matter was for the amount of com- 
pensation to be dealt with by a special referee, 
whose report should be considered by the Judge at 
a future date. There was a serious conflict of 
evidence with regard to the work which was 
necessary to be done in pulling down walls and 
underpinning, and a surveyor on the spot could at 
once decide on questions with which it would be 
difficult for the jury to deal merely on the evidence 
of experts. The trade claim must depend upon the 
amount of repair necessary, the way in which that 
repair was carried out, and the time the work 
would occupy. He suggested that his Lordship 
had power to say that this was a case which should 
be investigated by a special referee on the spot, 
who should deal with the question of compensation, 
reserving the other questions to be dealt with by 
the Court. 

Sir Edward Clarke said that Mr. McCall should 
have taken up his present position earlier in the 
proceedings, as the case had involved the plaintiff in 
enormous expense. He submitted that his lordship 
had no power to withdraw the case from the jury 
now. There was, again, the question of damage to 
the business, and a surveyor had no special know- 
ledge of that. 

His lordship said he did not think the case came 
within the Arbitration Act. However, it was too 
late now to make the order Mr. McCall asked for. 
They must proceed with the case. The jury had 
seen the premises, and he considered they were 
competent to decide whether it was necessary to 
cut out the cracks or pull down the walls and build 
them up again. He would make a note that Mr. 
McCall had admitted liability, and they would 
proceed with the question of the amount of 
damages. 

The plaintiffs case was then continued, and 
further evidence given as to the damage caused to 
the plaintiff's buildings by the subsidence of the 
land through the defendant's tunnelling operations. 

Mr. Henry Branch, a quantity surveyor, examined, 
said he had made an examination of the premises, 
and had taken out specifications and quantities 
with a view to repairs. He was of opinion that the 
cracked walls should be pulled, or partially pulled 
down, underpinned, and rebuilt. The work would 
cost 3.7111. 

Cross-examined : 

He had no idea what would be the cost of 
SAT cutting out the cracks and rebuilding the 
walls. 

The following gentlemen also gave evidence in 
support of the plaintiff's case:—Mr. Harry Love- 
grove, an architect and surveyor, and the District 
Surveyor for the Boroughs of Shoreditch and 
Islington; Mr. Frank Holles, a quantity surveyor, 
of Bedford-row, W.C.; and Mr. G. R. Mortimer, 
estimating surveyor to Messrs, Patman & Fother- 
ingham, builders. This gentleman put the cost of 
repairs alone at 3,957/. Mr. B. Thompson, in the 
employ of Messrs. Trollope, builders, estimated the 
repairs at the sum of 4,090/, 

Mr. Edwin Howell, an accountant, examined, 
said he estimated that by reason of the interruption 
of trade by the reconstruction of the plaintiff's 
premises there would be a loss of trade equal to 
three months’ trading, and a loss of profit of over 
4,000/., besides that it would be necessary to provide 
sleeping accommodation for the staff, whose bed- 
rooms had been shattered. The kitchen would 
also have to be demolished, and the feeding would 
also have to be done outside. If the business were 
completely stopped for three months the goodwill 
would be lost and the business ruined. 

Mr. Richard Cross estimated the loss of net profit 
at 3,208/., and damage to the stock by dust and dirt 
of the building operations at 1,5001. The additional 
cost of sleeping and feeding the staff would be 
about 1,000/. 

The case was proceeding when we went to press. 


dant instructed a builder to comply with the notice, 
and the window was taken down. As the house 
was old, it was found impossible to re-erect the 
window as it was before without its being con- 
demned as dangerous by the Council, so defendant 
built a new window set back in the main wall of 
the house, 

Evidence was called to prove that to satisfy the 
requirements of the Council a new bay window 
could only be erected by supporting it by two 
columns from the ground. 

In the result his lordship held that erecting a new 
bay window supported by columns could not be 
regarded as the repair of the old bay window, and 
that defendant was not liable. He accordingly 
entered judgment for the defendant with costs. 

Mr. Stewart Smith, K.C., and Mr. P. Wheeler 
appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. Warrington, 
K C., and Mr. Eustace Smith for the defendant. 


SHOREDITCH ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE. 


THE case of Leage & Hardy v. The Citizens’ Pro- 
perty Co., Ltd., came before Mr. Justice Kekewich 
in the Chancery Division on the 3rd and 4th inst. 

In this case the plaintiffs, Richard William Leage 
and Hester Susan Leage, were the owners in fee 
simple of premises known as No. 43, Westmorland- 
place, in the Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, and 
of a yard and certain buildings used as a cabinet- 
maker's workshop and a French polisher's Work- 
shop situate in the rear thereof, subject to a lease 
dated June 9, 1895, whereby the premises were 
demised to the other plaintiff, George Hardy, for the 
term of twenty-one years from June 24, 1895. The 
plaintiffs claimed an injunction to restrain the de- 
fendants, their agents, workmen, and servants, from 
erecting or permitting to remain any building or 
erection on the north side of Nile-street and the east 
side of Underwood-street in such manner as to 
darken, injure, or obstruct any of the ancient lights 
of the plaintiffs’ workshops and premises as the 
same were enjoyed previously to the taking-down 
of the ancient buildings which previously stood on 
the defendants’ premises. 

It appeared that the cabinet-maker's workshop 
was situated at the northern end of the plaintitis’ 
premises, and the rooms on the ground floor were 
lighted by five windows looking south, and the 
rooms on the first floor were lighted by five 
windows looking south and also by three sky- 
lights in the roof of the building. The total 
height of the building from the level of the 
yard to the eaves was about 18 ft, and the total 
height of the building to the top of the roof was 
about 26 ft. The French polisher’s workshop was 
the upper floor of a building standing on the west 
side of the plaintiffs’ premises, and was a narrow 
building partly lighted by windows looking east and 
partly by three skylights in the roof of the building. 
The height of the last-mentioned building from the 
yard level to the eaves was about 16 ft, and the 
total height of the building to the top of the roof 
about 20 ft. The plaintiffs alleged that for more 
than twenty years immediately prior to the com- 
mencement of the action the full and free access 
and use of light to and for the cabinet-maker’s work- 
shop and French polisher’s workshop through the 
windows and skylights in the same had been actually 
enjoyed with the said buildings by the plaintifs and 
their predecessors in title without interruption over 
certain other premises in Nile-street and Under- 
wood-street lying immediately adjacent to and on 
the west or south-west of the plaintiffs’ premises. 
Such adjacent premises were during the whole of 
the period in part unbuilt on, and in part occupied 
by old low buildings, which were not at any poiat 
more than 25 ft. high from the level of the yard. la 
July, 1902, the defendants pulled down the old 
buildings situated on the adjacent premises in Nile- 
street and Underwood-street, and commenced to 
erect new buildings on the premises. The plaintifs 
alleged that such new buildings were situated much 
nearer to the cabinet-maker’s workshop aod French 
polisher’s workshop than any of the old buildings so 
pulled down, and defendants threatened, unless 
restrained, to erect their new buildings to a height 
of 54 ft. or thereabouts from the level of the 
yard. The plaintitfs’ case was that, if the de- 
fendants’ buildings were erected to the intended 
height and in the position mentioned, it would 
seriously interfere with the access of light to the 
windows and skylights mentioned. The main 
defence was a denial that there had been, or would 
be, any substantial or material interference with 
the plaintiffs’ light. 

Before action the defendants’ building had only 
been raised just above the level of the old building. 
but the defendants continued the erection of the 
building with the knowledge of the plaintiffs, who 
agreed that defendants should continue building up 
to a certain point, so as not to exceed the 45 deg. 
angle, but without any agreement that that angle 
would be accepted by the plaintiffs.) The defen- 
dants then continued the erection of their building 
up to a height of 48 ft. 

Mr. P. Ogden Lawrance, K.C., and Mr. Alfred 
Adams appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. Warring- 
ton, K.C., and Mr. Waggott for the defendants. 

The expert witnesses called on behalf of the 
plaintiffs were Mr. W. Seth Payne and Professor 
R. Elsey Smith. The defendants called Messrs. Fox. 
Matthews, and Runtz. 


POINT UNDER A REPAIRING COVENANT 
IN A LEASE. 


MR. JUSTICE KEKEWICH, on the 3oth ult., con- 
cluded the hearing of the case of Wright v. Lawson, 
an action by the plaintiff, the lessor, under a lease 
dated February 24, 1888, of a house and shop situate 
in King’s-road, Fulbam, against the defendant, the 
lessee asking that the defendant might be ordered 
to restore the premises to the condition in which 
they were when the lease was granted by replacing 
a bay window which had been removed. It ap- 
peared that the lease contained a covenant by the 
lessee that he would during the term of the lease, as 
often as occasion should require, to the satisfaction of 
the lessor or her surveyor, ‘substantially and etfectu- 
ally repair, uphold, maintain, drain, paint, whitewash, 
and cleanse the premises for the time being held 
under this demise.” On June 30, 1900, defendant 
was served with a notice by the London County 
Council, under the provisions of the London Build- 
ing Acts, 1894 and 1898, to take down or secure the 
brickwork of the external walls and bay window 
(which was on the first floor), so far as it was 
cracked, bulged, loose, sunk, overhanging, out of 
the upright, or otherwise defective. The notice also 
called upon the defendant to shore up the bay 
window and arch over the back door. The defen- 
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the tank, but when the tank is full to liberate the 
lever to close the supply-valve, and an operating 
lever adapted to raise the dome for flushing the 
tank, and also to raise the valve lever on to its 
supporting arm. 

4,381 Of 1902.—W. PEARSON : Chimney Cowls. 

A chimney cowl having two or more superposed 
cone frusta, each composed of a series of concavo- 
convex plates, and arranged with air spaces between 
the upper end of one frustum and the lower end 


Fhe discovery that a tar or pitch that consists of of the superposed frustum, and with diametrically 
nearly pure bitumen is more subject to changes of | Pposite spaces between the concavo-convex plates. 


temperature than one which is relatively an impure | 4,643 of 1902.—F. W. BRAND : Tables, Desks, Cabi- 
titumen, that is, it will flow easier when warm and nets, and the Like. 
will be more brittle when cold than a tar or ea This invention relates to tables, desks, cabinets, and 
Which is not pure. This property of not being | the like of the kind wherein folding flaps or leaves 
easily affected by extremes of temperature is es- | form the top and in which a movable platform 
pecially desirable for use for roofing purposes, and | automatically rises and takes the place of the flaps 
had nothing whatever to do with that. The | for similar purposes when the tar composition is] when they are turned outwards to extend the table 
plaintiffs said the light had been interfered with | subjected to the action of the elements. It has | or the like. It consists in the use of a number of 
from a particular quarter, and that was admitted. | been discovered that a tar which contains more | inclined grooves or slots for guiding the rising and 
It might be that that quarter was not the most than 20 per cent. to 25 per cent. of lamp black when | falling platform in combination with studs on the 
valuable quarter, but it was valuable for the pur- used for making roofing felt, will not saturate the edges of the said platform which ride in the said 
poses of light at certain particular hours of the day. | dry felt well, and will leave a sticky surface, which | inclined grooves or slots. 
Io this case there could be no doubt that if the | f the wastage of the manufactured product, owing a 
light coming from the south-west was interfered to the different layers of felt in the rolls adhering to | 4713 of 1902.—C. PEGRAM : Roof Tiling. 

t of not saturating the | This consists in the combination with tiles having. 


witb, that would cause serious injury to the each other, and on accoun I ; 
otected. | felt thoroughly, makes an inferior roofing paper, and wedge-like keys, or ribs, of laths having edges made- 
ith | to correspond therewith. 


‘| one which is expensive to make. By mixing wi 
this tar one which will reduce the impurities below 5,354 of 1902.—P. GIOLITTI, C. Bonati, and R. 
GATTONI: Extensible Tables. 


the limit given the tar will saturate sage paper 
thoroughly, leaving a comparatively non-a esive A table composed of four ii eeetiona, eich 
capable of sliding radially on the table frame, in 


combination with three folded sleeves hinged on 
such frame in the same horizontal plane, and in the 
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After hearing the evidence and the addresses of 
counsel his Lordship, in givin judgment, said that 
in cases like this which involved questions of fact 


cylinder, which carries a key actuated tumbler and 
is located at aright angle to the bolt, and a finger 
connecting said cylinder and bolt together. 


9,322 of 1902.—H. H. LAKE (F. J. Warren): Manu- 
facture of Coal Tar Compositions and Pitches. 

This invention relates to coal tar and its products: 

such as paving compositions, pitcher, and the like, 

for use in roofing, paving water-prooting, insulating, 

or for any other purpose for which coal tar or its 

products may be used. The invention is based on 


for himself. He recollected a case in which he 
inspected the building the light of which was said 
to be obstructed, and whilst in the rooms he could 
see no interference with the light until he sat in a 
chair in front of the window, when he found a very 
marked shadow was thrown right across the desk. 
To his mind the evidence of real experience was 
always more valuable, and he placed more depend- 
ence upon it than the evidence of theory by experts. 
He thought there had been some interference with 


light for the plaintiffs’ premises. His Lordship 


upon every one of them as honest men coming to 
su 


tention to say anything but what was straight- 
forward and true. They gave him distinct evidence 
as to the interference with the light there. In the 
French polisher’s shop he was told that the fine work | P 
which had to be done there was interfered with, 
and that, by reason of the defendants’ building, the 
workmen a large part of the light on winter impurities and greatly increase the value of the 
afternoons. The result was that the plaintiffs had composition from which it was made. An insulating 
cause to complain of the defendants’ buildings a8 ee may Se ge 40 Bad 85 a sy 
stood, and if the allowed to go up 8 ft. er cent. of Jamp c e inven 34 ` : 
ever that would Soak foc acl ee at be | Plates the addition of this finely divided inert a 5 a 555 3 . leaf 
an injunction to restrain any further raising of the | matter to tars or compositions, either during the ae 1e edge of the nde e in the opposite 
building. When the writ was issued there was no manufacture of the crude tar, to the crude tar itself, direction. 
interference at all, or very little, and he thought, on or to the products of the tar during of after their | 8,435 of 1902.—M. J. ADAMS : 
the balance of evidence, that as the building had manufacture. This may be accomplished in several] Apparatus. 
been raised then it was just above the level of ways: the amount of lamp black which may form | One of the chief objects of this invention is to 
the old building, but the erection of the building had | during production of the tar may be regulated by | cause syphons or syphonic apparatus to operate in 
been continued. It had been continued without the varying the shape of the retort, or by varying the | sequence. With this view it is preferred to arrange 
slightest blame to the defendants. They went on methods of making the gas, or the heat at which | that the discharge frum one or more syphons shall. 
with the cognisance of the plaintiffs’ architect, who | the retorts are held during its manufacture without | deliver liquid to one or more syphons through or by 
was agreeing that they should continue up to a materially affecting the other products of distilla- | zuitahle connexions of a series. That syphon. 
certain point so as not to exceed an angle of tion. It may be introduced into the crude tar in | which had not its trap filled will start first. By. 
45 deg., but without any agreement that it ghould | bulk, and effecting a mixture by means of agitation, | means of suitable pipes or connexions it is arranged 
be accepted. The defendants worked on at their | OF it may be introduced by carbonising cil, and | to refill traps or syphons, and the latter may be: 
placed in one tank or in any number of tanks. 


own risk. It was not suggested that there had forcing the mails black laden air resulting tae black 

been i int ma tar or composition, the lam ac 

any breach OF Iati oa either side. The mixing 1 15 170 p 18,670 of 1902.—J. W. CZERMAK and J. TISCHLER : 
Latches. 


defendants rang! to do what they thought was most | mixing with the tar, during its passage through it. 
convenient for themselves, and they must take h 2 i . 
consequences. He Aran A R be aa in. 2,996 of 1002.— D. J. G. MILLER: Door closing] à jatch-releasing device comprising, in combina- 
junction as regarded the future,and a mandatory in- DEDIRE: , tion, a door-frame, a door, keepers secured to the 
junction as regarded what was up. He was airaid | This consists in combination, a door-closing spring | lintel and the threshold of said frame, bell cranks, 
be could not avoid leaving it open on the order controlling a swioging cylinder by means of a lever pivotted near the top and bottom of the door and 
what would or would not interfere so as to be a and crank, a check spring, and a piston and rod | provided with a shoulder adapted to automatically 
material interference with the plaintiffs’ light. The within the cylinder, the piston being arranged to | engage the keepers, a spring, adapted to hold said 
injunction must go in the ordinary form, and the | Compress the check spring when the door is closing ; | beli cranks in operative position, a shaft, formed in. 
question of what was interference must, if occasion | 2 knuckle joint, formed by said piston-rod and a rod | sections connected to each other and to one arm ot- 
should arise, be determined by that unfortunate connected with the door, and means for stiffening | the bell crank for movement in a plane at right 
g, a motion for committal. or strengthening said knuckle, forming a door- | angles to the plane of the door, the end sections 
After -some discussion it was arranged that there | Closing device. being telescopic and slidably mounted in sleeves and - 
should be no motion for committal before Trinity | 3 617 of 1902.—F. B. YOUNG: Kitchen Ranges and means for operating the shaft from a single point. 
18,897 of 1902 I. FRANKEN: A Collapsible Pro- 


S other Fire Grates. 
A kitchen range or other fire-grate having an adjust- tecting Device for Closet Seats. 
ble front made in portions jointed together ; said A collapsible protecting device for use with water- . 
of a number of telescopically 


rtions being guided in their movements by means | closet seats, consisting 
connected segments, 30 arranged that when desired 


the device can be opened out 80 as to fit on the 
closet seat, or closed up into small compass for 
portability. 

23,908 of 1002.—A. SCHULER : Manufacture of 


enough to fill the space from the centre to the outer 
edges of the extended table in one direction and 
the other two each long enough to respectively fill 


Syphons and Syphonic 


ttings. 

Mr. Lawrance assured Mr. Warrington that he 
would find the plaintiffs very reasonable in the 
matter. They were in the hands of very competent |° 


po 
of guide grooves or slots or the equivalent thereof. 


3.851 of 1902.—T. KIRKLAND : Radiators for Heating 


and Cooling. 

This invention relates to heating and ae 
7 == A a Fi apparatus of the kind known as swinging radiators, n : i ae 
1.7 pie = a Domestic Fire Grates and Aich are pivotally supported or hinged at one . n ig „ or other 

4 e by th binati end, so as to be capable of swinging in a horizontal) Mal ane Ont eee poses 
sue aay ei í y the combination of a fixed | or other plane, and the said invention has for its | A process for manufacturing painted and burnt glass 
<— ves for an iron grid or grate to rest | object to increase the efficiency of such apparatus, | for mural decorations, payne, and other decorative 
ick. 5 a slab or brick, a portable fire | and prevent or reduce the liability of leakage of | purposes, consisting un taking glass after the colour 
Tas í sae resting on the grid, and a bot-air the heating or cooling circulating fluid at the] bas been fired in, and burning into the back thereof 
cham ormed below the grid. pivotted joints. According to the said invention, | rough particles of suitable materials, such as sand, 
fragments of stone, plaster of Paris, glass, or the 


2,106 of 1902.—E. BOSWORTH : Chimney and Venti- | one end of the radiator is hinged at the upper and f 
ilating Cowls. lower parts thereof to a wall, bracket, or other like, which readily adheres to the adhesive medium 


Ton PAE = the 5 with a chimney support, by. ae of piyon or elbow; joins con- | employed for securing the glass in position. 

cow a race adapted so as to enable the nexions. e upper connexion serves merely as a a os . b 

bonnet to rotate freely about the cowl. hinge to carry the weight of the radiator, whereas Pi 175 1 7 oe 5 1 dae ee 705 . 

— of 1902.—M. LEE Ross: Burner. the lower one serves both as a hinge and also as pie uss , , 

44 ee : 112 the inlet and outlet for the circulating fluid. To 3 : 

A burner for gas stoves and the like, in which the this end the lower connexion has suitable ports | A machine for the production of figured artificial 

17 — par 938 mng chan e is 4 from and passages formed in it. These ports may be | st or the like, which by means of acar- 
= th i yo 8 part d ereof, and is pro- | arranged to be opened more or less by the move- | riage | moving backwards and forwards on the 

vided n upwardly protruding cone. ment of the radiator, so that the circulation—and | machine frame effects in a single working course. 

2,220 of 1902.—J. BOWLER : Fire Bricks and Fire | therefore heating effects of the radiator—can be | quite automatically, the filling of the mould car- 
Lumps. controlled, or even cut off completely, by turning t the material in the mould, the 


This consists in pak og of dust-destructor or other | the latter into different positions. 
furnace refuse mi ith „ 
making fire 55 Pt clay tor 3,964 of 1902.—W. FRADLEY : Cisterns, or Tanks and | down of the colour on the 
605 of 1902.—O. C. BURDEN and T. F. ADAMS: Taps connected therewith, for Flushing Water-closets | and likewise the subsequent ejec 
Latch Locks. a MS: |) and the like. i 
tch e A flushing apparatus, consisting of 
Ata : by a slotted axially turning |. water-supply valve in the tank, a weighted lever moving 
n | adapted to open or close the valve, a float moun 
on an arm inside the tank and arranged to suppo 
the lever in the open position during the filling o 


— . — 
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e AJl these applications are in tbe stage in whic 
opposizson to the grant of a Patent upon them can be 
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the pressing cylinder, the material being thus pre- 
liminarily pressed, whereupon the machine is 
reversed, the mould carriage passing under the 
pressing cylinder in the opposite direction, after 
which the machine is again reversed to pass the 
pressing cylinder once more, whereupon the sur- 
faces of the stone are coloured by means of the 
colour-strewing device, and the colour smoothed by 
the smoother, the paving stone being finally ejected 
by means of the movable plate. 


20,492 of 1902.—H. BIRKBECK (Mielck’s Stone and 
Terra Cotta Co.): Artificial Stone and Process for 
Making the Same. 


The process of making the artificial stone, which 
consists in intimately mixing sand, burnt magnesia, 
and a concentrated solution of magnesium chloride, 
tamping the mass into shape, and confining the thus 
compacted mass at all sides during the resulting 
slow reaction. 


412 of 1902.—W. H. PATTON and W. H. KNOKE : 
Kilns for Burning Bricks and the Like. 


A kilo, consisting of the structure having a base with 
opposite furnaces therein, which are separated from 
each other, said base being provided with a 
plurality of flues in communication with the fur- 
naces, an outer wall rising from the base and con- 
nected to a crown or top arch, an inner wall con- 
centric with the outer wall, and having a flue 
between the same and the latter, the said inner wall 
forming a burning chamber, and rising only partially 
the extent of the outer wall, and having a floor wall 
with opposite flue slots, the said burning chamber 
occupying the full interior portion of the kilo, and 
a stack rising from the centre of the said floor-wall 
of the burning- chamber. and extending upwardly 
through the crown or top arcb, and provided with 
outlet openings solely at the lower end thereof above 
the plane of the said floor-wall, whereby the heat 
will be caused to pass upwardly over the inner wall 
in part, and downwardly through the burning- 
chamber, and exit at the bottom of the stack. 


1,600 of 1902.—E. T. CLARKE: Gauges 01 Appliances 
for Measuring the Thickness of Cast Iron Pipes and 
Jor Similar Purposes. 

This consists in the combination with a tubular 
or other pivotal supporting frame adapted to stand 
upon the article to be measured, or on a support 
adjacent thereto, and to project along the inner and 
outer surfaces of the same ; of a measuring beam or 
lever adapted to give a direct and accurate indica- 
tion of the thickness or other required dimensions, 


— — 


MEETINGS. 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 6. 


Architectural Association. — Paper by Professor G. 
Baldwin Brown. M A., entitled: What is the Real 
~ Value of Greek Work to the Modern Artist?” 7.30 p.m. 
(Royal TJastitution.—Right Hon. Sir H. Maxwell, 
Bart., on George Romney and his Works.“ q p.m. 
Institution of Junior Enginecrs (at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel) — Mr. W. Garnet Wernbam on Calori- 
metry.” 8 p.m. 
Birmingham Architectural Association. — Paper by 
Mr. J. 8. Gibson. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 


Sanitary Inspectors’ Association —Twentieth Annual 
Dinner, Venetian Chamber, Holborn Restaurant. 6.30 


p.m. 

The Craft School (137, Globe-road, Bethnal Green) — 
Miss C. E. Collet on ‘Tne Occupations of our Great 
Grandmothers.” 8.30 pm, 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Visit to 
the London-wall Estate Buildings. 3p.m. After which 


the monthly meeting will be held in the Carpenters’ Hall 
at 6 p.m. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 


_ Surveyors’ Institution. —Mr. William Woodward on 
Some of the Difficulties which present themselves to the 
Architect and Survevor practising in London.” 8 p.m. 

Bristol Society of Architects. Mr. E. Guy Dawber 
on“ The Buildings of the Cotswolds.” 8pm. 

Royal Phtiosophical Soctety of Glasgow (Architectural 
Section) —Mr. Alexander Fisher on Enamelling and 
Silversmithing.” 8 p.m. ° 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Mr. Julius Hübner 
on Paper Manufacture.“ II. 8 p.m. 


Tugspay, FEBRUARY 10. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. —Mr. D. Carnegie on 
“The Manufacture and Efſliciency of Armour-piercing 
Projectiles.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 11. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section —Mr. G. 
Trotman on Waltham Abbey.” 7.30 p.m 
gg „„ — Discussion on 
“Shortage of Water available for Supply,” to be open 
Mr. W. Whitaker, BA., F. R. S., FOS. The Chan wilt 
be taken at 8 p.m. by Sir Alexander Binnie, M. Inst. C. E. 

Lusittute of Sanitary Engineers, I kl. — Examination 
and Literary Committee, 4 p.m. ; General Purposes and 
Finance Committee, 4 p m.; Election Committee, 5. 15 p m. 
Mr. J. Freebairn Stow on “The Biclogical Treatment of 
Sewage: Some Facts and Figures compiled from Three 
Years’ Practical Working of Bacteria Beds.” 7 p.m. 

Latnburgh Architectural Association. — Mr. J. A. 
Arnot on “The Treatment of Angle Sites,” illustrated 
uy Pagh views, 8 om. 

Dover Lnstitute,— Paper by Mr. J. Bavin 

entitled“ . about eae Vile 8 ae sents 
Society of Arts.- Mr. B. W. Ginsburg, M.A The 
Port of London.“ 8 p. m. Ri E 


“ The Present 


meeting on 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 


Architectural Association of Ireland.—Demonstration 
on Iron Ore” at Works of Messrs. J. & C. MeGloughlin, 
Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Annual 
Dinner, Queen's Hobel. 


Manchester Society of 


Hugh Stannus. 

Institution of Electrical Enginecrs.—V the adjourned 
discussion on the Metric System is concluded at the 
the sth inst., the adjourned discussion on 
Messrs. Scott and Esson's papers will be taken. 8 p. 


FripAy, FEBRUARY 13. 


Institution of Civil Engineers (Students' Meeting).— 
Mr. H. A. Bartlett on The Construction and Setting-out 


of Tunnels in the London Clay.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY I4. 


Junior Institution of Engineers. — Eighteenth Anni- 
The President, 
7pm. 


versary Dinner, at ihe Hotel Cecil. 
Colonel E. Raban, C.B., R.E., in the chair. 


— . ——— — 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


January 22.—By GrimLEY & Son (at Bir- 
mingham). 

Olton, Warwick. — St. Bernard's- rd., Stretton 

Farm, 22 acres, ſ., y. r. il... 


By Baxter, PAVNE, & Lerper (At Bromley). 
Brumley, Kent.—20 to 26 (even), Newbury-rd., f., 
Wer, . a 8 e 


January 25.— EL Iorr. Son, & BovTon. 
Cavendish-square — 58, Harley-st., u. t. 91 yrs., 
gore 40l., y. c. 225. 

By LEeoroLp FARMER & Sons, 
Kilburr.—42, Oxford-rd., u. t. 56 yrs., g. r. 114., 
F C ·⸗ſ eae we wie. 6 oe Peras 
Maida Vale —243, Portsdown-rd., 
g. r. 104. 108., e. r. (50. 5 . 
St. John’s Wood.—115, Clifcon-hill, u.t. 38 yrs., 
g r. 152. 45., y. r. 80). ies biel Graduates seine 
By Mav & Pri or. 

Streatham.—25, Streatham-hill, u t. a1} yrs., gr. 
ie /// 8 

By MurLE TT, BOOK ER, & Co. 
Hyde Park. — 12, Lancaster-gate, f., pz) 

By Hotcomre, BRTTS, & WES᷑. 

St. John's Wood. — 31, Queen's- rd., u.t. 34 YTS., 
g.r. tal. 10S., y. r. 70. N 

By A. Savitt & Son. 
Homerton.— High-st., Tbe Adam and Eve p.-h, 
&c., f. g. r. god., reversion in 70 yr 
Ashenden- rd., f. g. r. 18/., reversion in 78 and 7 
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Durrington-rd., f.g.r.’s 921. 5s. 6d. (increasing to 
1721. 128. in 1917), reversion in 7r yrs 
Durrington-rd., f. g. r. 39%., reversion in 83 and 
84 Vis. ce ese e 
Colne-rd.. f g. r. 272., reversion in 84 yrs. 
Marsh Hill, f. g. r.“s 34“. 48. (increasing to 721. 
in 1917), reversion in 71 „rss. 
Pincey-rd., f. gr. 8“. 118. (increasing to 18. in 
1917), reversion in 71 yr er eee 
Daubeney-rd., f.g.r. 46l., reversion in So and 88 
yrs. 8 
January 27. — By Anscomne & RINGLAND. 
Regent's Park. 32, Avenue - rd. and 8, Regent's- 
Mews, u. t. 34 yrs., gr. 204., p. take 

By Crarrer, Harris, & Co. 
Croydon. — Handcroft-rd., The Cannon, p.-h., a 
freehold rental of 21/., reversion in 49$ yrs... 

By NIGHTINGALE, PHILLIPS, & PAGE. 
Kilburn.— 88, Clarendon-st., u.t. 49 yrs., g. r. 54. 
105., W. T. 627 Ss. .. 
rt, 13, and 15, Cbippenham-gdns., u. t. 62} yrs., 
ET ISl, / 8 

By RUrLEV, Son, & VINE. 
Kentish Town. —44, Raglan-st., u.t. 211 yrs., g. r. 
Bl pO. 0a 92h E EE anew sedi as ead core 
Paddington. —Fernhead-rd., ig r's. 80/., u. t. 60 
YES., POC Ol dce Ge seus eee es „ 
Kentish Town. — Leverton-st., i. g r's. 21l, u. t. 
39 yrs., g. r. 5“. „„ 

By SAl. TRR. Rex, & Co. 
Kentish Town. — 10 and 14, Willes- rd, u. t. 184 
yrs., g. r. 42, y. T. 8777. eer rrr re 
Ey E. Simpson. 

Old Kent-rd.—55, Trafalgar-rd., u. t. 23 yrs, g. r. 
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Peckham.— 185 and 188, St. George's - Td., u. t. 60 
VIS., g. r. 72.) Ww. r. 572. 4. e 


Deptford.—62, Rolt-st., u. t. 604 yrs., g. r. 5/., w. r. 
936 i acess eer 

By FREDERICK WARMAN. 
Barnsbury.— 48, 50, 56, and 58, Westbourne-rd., 
u. t. 57 yrs., g. T. 30%., e r. 1921. (in one lot) 
High gury. — 27, Highbury-quadrant, u. t. 46} yrs., 


g. r. 17“. 178., e r. 110J]J]J]. „ 
Canonbury.— 46, Canonbury-pk. north, u.t. 33 
Yrs., E. r. 54. 108., e. T. 52/7. 


Crouch End. — 296, Park- rd., u. t. 93 yrs 
81. Bs., e. r. 544. e 
9, Elder-av., u. t. 79 yrs, g r. 12“. 12S., e. r. 65“. 
Horley, Surrey.—Pinketu’s Land, Colley Haw, 
and. rå- or. 224p: rr eet areas 
By BRADY & So (at Manchester). 
Ashton-on- Mersey, Cheshire.-—-Ashford Old Hall 
Farm, 117a. 3r. 32 p., f., y. r. 3171. 38. 4d. 
Homestead, two cottages, and 1a. tr. 36 p., f., 
F3jCCCCCCCCCC C 
Grismore Bank Plot, 4 a. 3r. 33 p, u. t. 994 
yrs, g. r. nil e e 
January 28. - By Joun Porr & Sons. 
Herne Hill.— 15, Dulwich- rd., fe, y. r. 4844... 
By Dyer, Son, & Hicron. 
Lee.—Leyland-rd., &c., ig.r. gol, u. t. 61 yrs., 
grel ag 
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(EEE „%) „ „ „% „%% save enseon 


=o 


escono sees ee 


p.m. 
Architects. — Paper by Mr. 


m. 


£3,250 


1,005 


690 


175 
470 


300 


1,800 
780 
410 


45° 
660 


310 
77700 


850 


235 
76) 


150 


By ELLis & Son. 


City of London. — 1, Cross- lane, area 320 fe. 


fj a EE ewteeen 7 ae rines ASIO 
Whitechapel-rd.—No. 203 (S), u.t. 250 5rs., B.r. 
nil., y. T. BOL. 6... .d cece 1,550 
Westbourne Park.—62, Westbourne Park-villas, 
u. t. 331 yrs., g. r. 3l., dꝛĩ⁊ʒ. cceccccs 500 
By Graves & So. 
Westbourne Park.—45, Cornwall-rd., u. t. 57 YTS., 
K. T. 130, e. T. 656. cence er coerecccercccece 430 
Notting Hill.—147 and 149, Ledbury-rd., u. t. 
57 YTS., B-r. 20l., e. r. 1200ꝶvr: . 825 
By T. D. PEAckv. 
Battersea.—3 and 5, Savona-st., (S), f., w. r. 
58. 105. %% „ „% „% „„ % OE 2 eevee „ „% „% %„%%— ft „„ 5 £00 
Poy ntz-rd., f.g.r. 4. 38., reversion in 76 yrs..... 200 
By R. Tivey & Son. 
Leytonstone.—3, 4, and 5, Chester-ter., (with 
shop and workshop), u.t. 944 yrs., g. r. 144, 
W. r. 96“. 4333 ccereeece e 595 
De Beauvoir Town. — 34, Southgate-rd., u. t. 691 
yrx., g. r. 110. 108., e. r. 444. . 8 430 
By Swan Woopcock (at Stratford). 
Stratford.—6, Water-lane (S), ſ., y. r. 334... 500 
West Ham. — 16 and 18, Park- rd., f, w. r. 57. 48. A 
Leytonstone.—2, Vernon-rd., u. t. 87 yrs., K. r. S/s 
Ser % rn ee rT ee eer errr 320 
January 29.—By C. Rawcev Cross & Co. 
Hammersmith.—4, Rylett - cres., f., e r. 504, c.o... 795 
Acton. — 45, Alfred-rd., u. t. 74 YTS., g. r. Ole» V. r. 
400. 22 ** 6 5„„ %%%%%%%%%% ð?'nß ease 485 
By Driver, JoNAs, & Co. 
City of London.—Leadenhall-st., f.g.r. 150/., rever- 
sion in 424 yrs. eases ö eee ee eeee oe 5,300 
By Marcer & Co. 
Kensington.—20, 21, 22, and 23, Kensington-pl. 
u. t. 401 yrs., g. r. 2I., w. r. 179/. 6õ3 . 1,450 
1, Merton- rd., u. t. 29 yrs., g. r. CC., p. ensaco 40 
By Nott, CARTWRIGHT, & ErchEs. 
Balham.—23 and 25, Rossiter- d., u. t. 74 yrs., E. r. 
164, v. T. G2; 3 500 
By Moreton RICHES. 
Wandsworth. —84 and 85, Bramhe'd-rd., u. t. 85 
yrs., g. r. VEL, y. r. 722ũꝶ7⸗j— 60 72 
Battersta.—1, 9, 11, 15, and 17, Foxmore st., u. t. 
75 YTS., g. r. 3%, y. r. 1714. 1188. e 1,600 
143 and 145, Meyrick-rd. (S.). and 1. New. 
comen-rd (S.), u.t. 644 yrs., g. T. IS., Wer. 714. 500 
By Rosins, Gore, & MERCER. 
Euston-road.—Nos. 292 and 294; also 12, Eden- 
st. (shops, workshops, &c.), u.t. 23 yrs., f · r. 
2504. e. r. 4764. 166lui .. 2,050 
By Wm. STEVENS. 
Putney.—Disraeli-rd., Violet Villa, f., p.. 810 
Walthamstow.— 56, Coppermill-lane, u. t. 80 yrs., 
g· T. 5. 58., W. r. 310. © . 232 
By WESTMORE & Younc. 
Penge.—9, Avington-av., u.t. 60 yrs., E. T. 82, er. 
35m 6 6 6 6 . „ . . 295 
By C. P. WHITELEY. 
Dalston.—113 and 117, Cultord-rd., u. t. 2c YTS.» 
g. T. 10l., e. r. 744c72viuuu.. £05 
By Herrine, Sox, & Daw. 
Brixton.—29 and 31, Upper Tulse Hill, y. r. 71. 
also i. g. r. s 76l. 108, u. t. 90 YTS., B-r. 600 . 1,500 
By B. R. Bostock (at Stratford). 
Upton Lark. — 2, 4, and 6, Crescent · rd., f., v. r. 
5 % GS. r e rere $00 
3 and s, Crescent-rd., f., W. r. 361. 666. 419 
January 30.—By GEO. Heap & Co. 
St. John’s Wood.—16, Queen’s-ter. (S), u. t. 16 FTS., 
B-r. 10d. 10S., y. r. O50. cece cece . 335 
By Rorert REID. 
Mayfair.—9g, Chesterfield-st., u. t. 833 yrs., g. r. 
10b., y. T. 375CLC“II. FFC 8,5 0 
By REVNOLDS & Eason. 
Walthamstow.—35 to 43 (odd), Springfield - rd., u. t 
89 yrs. g r. 17. 108., W. T. 101. z 620 
2, 4, 6, 8, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20, Gladstone-rd., 
ut. 89 yrs, g T.32., w. r. 189“. 165. 1,00 
43 to 57 (odd), Hartington- rd., u. t. 89 yrs., g. r. 
284. W. r. 1667. 88 ss. geese go> 
By E. & S. SMITH. 
Camden Town.—96, Arlington-rd , f., w. r. 740. 28. 840 
Holloway.—-41, Fortnam- d., u t. 55$ yrs., g. r. 64., 
Er. 34. 350 


Contractions used in these lists. —F. g. r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent; i. f T. ſot 
improved ground rent; g. r. for ground - rent; r. for rent : 
f. for freehold; c. for copyhold; l. for leasehold; p. for 
possession ; e. r. for estimated rental; w. r. ſor weekly 
rental; q.s. for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental ; 
u. t. for unexpired term; p. a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace: cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard: gr. for 
grove; b. h. for beer-house; p.b. fo public-house ; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops. 


ea SY 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


„Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


£s d. 
Hard Stocks. . 1 r4 o per r,coo alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Grlzzles 
Facing Stocks 
Shippers 
FlettonSsssèss 
Red Wire Cuts. 
Best Fareham Red 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 
Do. Bullnose ,... 


57 ” 
at raiiway aepôt 


o 0 A000 


n 


0 
0 


0 
oo 


aAa A O DD 
pa 
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PRICES CURRE sit 
ee 20 PRICES CURREN 
Bet Stou bri £ s.d. * e T (Continued). 
Fire Bri aoe ridge WOOD. PRICES CU 
Grazen B . . 48 0 pert . Deals: best 3 in. b ; At RRENT (Conti 
Best White and sore at TAWA SERON Die gin. and 1 1985 in. and 4 in. £ Piatt a METALS nucd). 
VV ` s. d. 5 
Sireli oe Barten bee ahi „„ 55 Sheet Iron, Galvanised, fla Per ton, in Lon 
R Abd 3 in. DY 71 e Mm o|  Ondioary siz » fiat, best in London. 
S 12 0 0 * 57 Battens : bes 7un. and 8 in nary sises £ 
22 Bullnose, ” 8 s t a4 by 6 and 3 by 6 .. ITIO O 12 10 0 n 3 16 A es Zs. d. 
„ „ „„ ” Dea e ne O 10 O 1 * 2 g. © e 5 
Double Stretchers 15 53 E B 9 12 zia = shan Galvanised Coiro 26 K e 15 Bau. +i rea 
mble Headers. o „* ” tens: seconds . . -e> .. 1 © oless hanbest Ordinary si gated Sheets :— oo >» + 
One Se and two 16 o 0 10 27 5 2105 by ee and 2 in by 6 in. — O 10 o „, nbest is sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g 12 
eee " 8 54 in. 57 * „ 12 7 5 2 e Ç 15 0 2 a 
Two Sides 5 88 19 0 0 „ L Foreign Sawn 5 by. s in. “s 3 18 0 910 O Best Sof K = r aan 248. 13 5 0 : 2 
and T 1 in and ° 9 10 0 t Steel Sh s.to oo 1 * 
ser Ch ba ae 20 0 0 á i 1} in. by 7 in. eee o k5ñ5 ö „ 
ered ” * i 10 o more tha t. by a0 g. 
e asig 2 ae „ e „ „ a alete . o o 
Dipped Salt » 1 or Memel middling Danzig A 0 7 c QO b E. 24g. 13 0 0 bf . ° 
caa Stretch 77 Seconds average specification 4 5 of 50 ft. ut nails, 3 in. to 6 in 3 . 14 3 o —— >œ 
Py ers 13 0 mall ti — 2 . 256255646060 5 0 o Und ———— 22 * * e 
Org Pan. * n » Small Vun . (Under 3 in. usual trade extras) 7 
Dou eetGe 14 0 o ` wW ish bal 8 in. „„ „ „ „ 0 3 15 0 
5 i n „ a aer Cote average). 5 L 
One Side 1 1 o o i w ” White 3 „„ 3 5 0 ; is > EAD, &c. 
siaaa ” 97 i jea : First x At 0 pP . 
Two Sides and SS ** : 3 in. by T ts 8 N a ee English, 3 lbs. ay ve Tondon, 
55 ere : " gi by Ot . .. 23 0 „ 24 0 0 . „3 b. & vp. 14 $ 0 1 
ys . x in. a d 925322 2 21 0 0 2ͤͥ¹·:wñ taeete 2 z > * 
Sen o o O nooo» satan a and . n ai o o 1m o „Lee Pipe TIIN 5 
i n Ba „% zin. by gi e c—Shet— . 171 5 0 ee 
bier begs » on eee Vie Montage os... on a 
Thames and esen 200 and 9 in. S, 31n. by 11 in. 3 19:9 14 10 0 CoppRR eee cone 6% 2 ° a 25 O o 2 5 "R 
Thames B Pit Sand = P less than best. Battens, 5 —9—*˙ . . 18 10 0 16 Strong Sheet 24 15 ciety’ ae 
Best Portland 55 é o per yard, delivered. Petersburg : rae ive dele ia 335 5 4 e Ib:. #0 
Best Ground Bl ent... . . 30 0 per i . „ by 11 in. eals, 3 in. 2 10 0 Copper nails . 3 i 9 10 a a g 
N ve Lias Lime.. 21 o on, delivered. lde 3 in. by e in 2992959556555 „„ 21 o o 22 Brass— Se See See © 37 o o 11 . Pa 
ors.—The cement or lime is 3 ” 880014 „ — . . 18 0 O0 I ee ae Strong Sheet.. | E 
charge for exclusive of the ordinary iat yellow deals, 3 in. by 13 10 0 8 8 1 55 ” 009 
5 Lime ee 5 n i aad rg „„ 5 
dge Fire-clay in sacks 275. 6d. per yard, delivered. Battens.. y3 in. 14 10 8 17 0 0 Tinmen's mbers i 1 2 a esa. tes 
STONE den den ately. dpt | ON yellow deals, 3 in. by 5 V a; aa 
A 11 in U A y A area: © reer ee i bed io’ 2 
Do. 3 in. by 9 i ‚ſ( 9 9 9 I oog > -> 
caster in blocks ai Battens . 79 in. . 1310 O 14 0 0 E 8 
Bath se.. 1 11 per ft, E E — TZ „ y NGLISH SH 
Farleigh Down Bab a pie deld. rly. depot. J e ie 0 oat 0 Ope, EET GLASS IN CRATES 
8 1 1 n +3 in. . fourth socacsosooooe ETETETT E ° 
Beer | in blocks -e.e 3 ; 4 cath” 3 ii „n. roo 2519 2 aroz. thirds > e . 171.4. . per ft, delivered- 
Brot Port] oe... eee 10 97 Sec 56252 „„ „ pales 14 10 o 7 5 CCC . 57 ’ 
. i n eae bie tae eae ** Br bra ene gercea dite 2 „ „ 
ce 7 1 9 Pitch: i pa bronn 12 10 5 ee 8 8 32 0 fourths... 3 . ee 4d. se " 
burn Red ? tch-pine : i us 310 0 9z. V in ’ 
Goena Red Frettones 2 : waders A honing cea woo Boo Mp nere . „ 
: e M a ° Pee ee © © | Fluted sheet, 15 o 0 „ 1 ewe : 57 
YorK Sromm Robin Hood Quality a? ry ener ae regular sizes ts 3 8 15 1 o A eet, 37 pa 9 — 2 2 Cg 39 90 
PES Sia rardem dlocks * d. N goes re lar sizes ee esse 22 0 0 8 i Hartley's Rolled Plate s... 4d. 0 s 
in. sawn two sides land- 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depôt. Kauri 5 apes 55 26 10 o i 3 " 
ae Kar Piae e 8b iS “3 3 8 O46 5 
6 26. Rubbed two sid -- 3 3 per foot su Large, per ft. cube s— o 4 6 g ” 
. per. S Pee e, eee 
3 in. Sawn cece soos 3 6 ” 3 Oak Tozi „ 0 2 ; o 3 6 Ra w OILS, &c. 
„ ji . Dry Wainscot VVA ER w Linseed Oil in pipes or barrel 2 8. 0. 
s in. to in 3 o 114 77 a „ per ft. sup. as o 5 6 Boiled oe ” 1 .. per gallon o 2 3 
3 . e „ a A 7 i ee 55 0 
en j E o 2 7 2 2 Tapes „ 2 038 7 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 7} onduras, 1 . >% œ une, in barrels . — * 8 pe 8 2 5 
Hani Yo ttoo 6 ay » „ per ft. sup. Genui C » 0 8 
rando ok Py 75 Selected, Fi —W22 2 O O R vine Ground En lish White Leac 3 6 
6 = sawn blocks 3 o per ft. cube inch „ ft. sup. as „ EENE 8 ae ite Lead per ton 33 
z two si “a Dry Walnut Anes 5G scavereteceiats 0 1 6 t Linseed Oil Put soane ce neee aces 20 10 0 
40 ft. 5 Teak in ae erican, per ft. sup. O0 2 0 Stockholm Tar.... t æ 3 . per cwt. ee S o 
6i Soucet is 2 eoa load io star ass EE eco 69659 265666 „„ „4% eas 0 
Dae two sides 8 per ft. super. se American Whi ewood Plok — 16 jo 25 es 1 0 : per barrel 1 13 o- 
3 in. iwe two. sida — 3 prepa ft. cube = o o VAR 
es pared 8 „ „ % % %%„%4[.ꝓůcgĩ 60 aona NISHE 
2 eee a ae 1 2 m ý 1 in. 5 in. allow lan 5 N - | Fine Pale Oak Varni Bae Per gallon 
woe bg eb ee 8 9 ie hz f. elles P ed and i Fale Cara a arnish 6 66 „„ „6 „„ „% £ S. d. 
opton Wood 62 „„ e620 5 0 y 5 in. yellow, planed and 0 13 6 uperfine Pal 3 oeoeseas 0 8 0 
93 55 (Hard Bed) in blocks 23 r ft. 1 5 1 . 2 . ane N 6 Fine iae Pae Cha Oak VVʒL 0 10 6 
„ 6 in. sawn both pe cube. 3 in. by 7 in i o 14 Superfine H urch Oak 00 12 6 
sides landings 2 aren depot. | 11 mate a r ow, planed and o 0 18 0 = ee Oak, for . 8 
ss : super. in. by 7 in. white, planed and o 16 ine Elastic Carriage e 8 
25 „ 3 in. do. i kas rly. depôt. 11 shot. e and o 11 6| Superfine Le gt Či 5 . 0 14 © 
im i SL a m by jis white, planed 4 „ 6 013 6! Finest Pale Dur Bic Cera. .. 4 6 
in. in. N hin by ed.... - TE E inest Pale Durable Comal ees 8 z 8 16 8 
20x 10 best blue Bangor. . 1 a Packed. white, planed and or „ 14 „ Ezgi Bale Frech Ol oianean ern Ei 3 
20 * 12 „ iN ..13 2 6 per 1000 of 1: 1 in le c tere Eggshell Platine VAUR arei een aee 1 o 
20 x 10 best seconds .1317 6 z at ry.dep. f 57n yellow matched anc 0 14 6 016 | White Copal Enamel 5 ͤ— 11 2 
ac N 12 m 12 15 o 99 ” E ed or V-jointed e 6 Extra Pale Pa me 7 ee 0 18 0 
16 X 8 best. ” » 13100 ry} 3 do. do rhe 0 11 0 0 1 6 Best Japan Gold Size Gia a E NEE Se —* 1 4 0 
30x 10 best blue Portma ee 5 4 4 in. by 7 ia white do do. 0 14 0018 o Best Black Japan i Smo 
doc 5 i 2 Ein in. do. do. da 0 10 O 0 11 6 Oak and k eee Si . 0 10 6 
16 8 beat blue Portmado 12 5 0 in. at 6d. to od. per 0. 0 11 6 oi 6 Brunswick Black 3 ane — 0 16 o 
2 X 10 best E oka oc6 oo " 77 square less than 7-in. 3 Berlin Black Serer rr ere — . 0 9 o 
2 fading green... 7 „ JOISTS, GIRDERS, & French a 8 o 18 6 
eeane ’ 27522 2 „ „ „ 1 
Tia 57 70 18 55 8 25 i In London, or delivered ren aod Brush Polish F © 10 5 
hide 8 R y r 1 Z 5 a Rolled St 1 H 2 i Vans, per ton: 5 ayes © 10 > 
85 10 permanent ‘green Bi 716 » ” Compõud gists ordinary sections é s. d. £s d 
38 X 120 10 0 57 An jas, rders a 5 o 7 5 z T 
ax h „ : N m 576 950 | SSP aa AEE R ee 
TILES É ü ron Catal V5 3 NOTE.—Th VV 
3 ast Trot olumns and Stanchions so 83 .—The responsibilit i i 
2 incl . nchio 5 o and ility of si ; 
Ben plain re reofag lee om cluding ordinary patterns ., 7 „ 6 856 wok apes mead a meetings rey of cass, wita Uie 
valley tiles... T 1,000, at 5 , t 
Best Broseley tiles E = 7 per doz. rly. depdt. METALS. „ cannot undertake to ret . 
35 Tiles .. cea 6 per 1, c oo 5 „ | IRoN— 8 we eed ions. urn rejected communi 
Best tip ani ed tiles. 4 O 77 a * Common Bars £ s. d. on Letters or communicati 
> Red, brown or per doz. 77 Staffordshire Cro s...’ — 7 15 o 2. d which have been d : ons (beyond mer š 
55 (Edwards) 57 6 i merchant 1 Bars, g 8 s œ | DESIRED. uplicated for other 1 are items} 
2115 tiles tal Do. 60 o Reais ee ie 111 888 ‘© Marked Bars” .. 8 5 0 815 0 All cemmunicatio en 
v F 4 o per doz. „ » Hoop I Bars . : . eon 10 10060 and address of the ns must be authenticated b 
Best R pe Mortied 8 3 0 a 55 is ron, Eei tt Bates 8 8 8 K 8 9 10 0 No notice can be e e ſor Staton cr hee 
fords-1.3¢ Do. Peakes 7 ” 51 0 And TETTETETT 6 g 10 0 wW ymous communi ati ot 
555 7) Sheet Iron; E e piving ee to decline pointing 5 
Vali 4 8 4 I y * 4 rdinary sizes 10 20 E. Any commissi . 
Best ac nacre = e 3 8 Per doz. 75 1 ; 97 j to 24 g- „ 10 O O = 5 . iven eaoh to a contributor to writ . 
plain tiles brand 175 5 55 Sheet Irop Pa „„ = 5 r y the Editor 9 55 „ che article eana is 
G — oe 12 e aT ` 8 i Adder ri 
Da Omen Do. 92 © per 1, c 1 nary quality » flat, ordi- 0 so te 1 The receipt by pled cap 12 reject it if ae 
5 tiles ...... ae o » ” Ordinary sizes, 6 ft ype does not necessarily impl r of a proof of an articl 
v „ 80 or. doz. 1 3 ft. to 20 f. . by a ft. to All communications ee e 
2 6 „ * „ I „ „% aag and 34g re . Y 
n ” 17 5 7 22 f. and 24 f · 5 go œ > E should be ons regarding E ED and artistic 
* go 26 g- 3 3 0 a a á g to advertisement E ITOR . th 
( .: . I matters sb s and other exclusi s those 
„ ould be addressed to THE clusively business 
to the Editor. PUBLISHER, ane 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
(For some Contracts, c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


i AD 


COMPETITIONS. 


s: a 


! Designs to 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. be delivered 
!:! p . .. 
| 

Town Hall and Municipal Bulldings . ..... . .... .. . . Chepping Wycombe Corporation .. 1051. and 26. 5 UU . . e e | Mar 15 

Soldiers’ Memorial, anon Apon .. . . . SOldiers Memorial Committee ...... Not stated .essss.sessrossseseseecsressesrosssepeesepensteeeeessesessssrerereceseseeresseesee ar. 3i 

Free Library ....... . . . . Castleford (Yorks) U. D. CC.... . .. 15 and 1bbbv——2—ͤLUw ͤ—æ ULB BAAAVẽgbILã 6 644 , paista | reer 18 
è Laying out Piece of II ² ake ation A Oyi Corporation.... .... 21. and lod. 108... . Aa aasin A SERS aea edass aS i 13 
* Proposed Technical SGROOL cess ae SEIN 8 8 8 Blackpool Corporation .. CCC HCC l 5 
*Alterations and Additions to Victoria Hall. Sunderland Corporation .. e 41001. 301. „ and 251. ENAN FFP 8 
* Designs for Public Offices and Town Hall e Ealing Borough Council . la. SL each to Selected “Competitors... eee eee No date. 


CONTRACTS. 


LS 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by ono 

J Se E | 
Schoolroom, Pottery-row, Mert. . . .... Trustees . . T. Roderick, Architect, 50 Glebeland- street. Merthyr . . . Feb. 11 
Additions to Stoke School... . . . .. Coventry School ‘Board 7 2 . .J. & T. Steane, Architect. 22. Little Park-street, Coventry b edsin sse do. 
Road Metal, &c. . e Smallburgh (Norfolk) R. D.C.. EEE W. L. Lewis, District Surveyor, Stalha m.. : 9 8 do. 
Street Works, St. Mary’ 8 “road, ‘Bamber Br idge .. . . Walton-le-Dale U. D.C. . . F. E. Dixon, Civil Engineer, 49. Lune-stre et. "Preston, ‘Lancs. ATR S do. 
Works at Kingston, Hopw vod-lane, Halifax kk... Messrs. J. Whittaker & Sons 5 6. Buckley 4 Son, Architects. Tower Chambers, Halifax . . . da. 
setta, Kerbs, e.. . . . . c. .; 1 7 e Stockport Corporatlon . . . . . J. Atkinson, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Stockport .. A do. 
Making-up Millals-road, Bush HIN Park . ...... . Enfield U. P. C.. . R. Collins, Surveyor, Court House, Entleld.. e do. 
Surveyor’s Materlals . . . ..... ... . . . . ensons Forfarshire County Council e D. Ross, Surveyor, Kirriemulr. N. B. . . . . . ... . . do. 
Twenty- ae Houses, Aberdare .. Ynyslwyd Building Club.... . . . W. F. Thomas, Architect, Aberdare . . . . . do. 
Makling- up, &c., Warwick Cottages, ‘and Montpeller-row Hammersmith Borough Council . Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Broadway, Hammersmith, W.. * do. 
Bridge, North- lane, YOrK . . . . . . .. .. . . . . . .. ¶ North-Eastern „ 8 W. J. Cud worth. E ngincer, D S E E Feb. 12 
Sewers, Bramleyde . . . Rotherham R. D. C.. ... . . B. Hey, Surveyor, 29. High-street, Rotherham .. . . do. 
Sewers, £c., H anant near * —ͤ—(—œk—ᷣ 2 . Hoyland Nether U. VV W. P. Young, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hoyl and . . do. 
Pumping Station . eee tees eeenee et Portsmouth Corporation..............1 A. Hellard, Town Hall, Portsmouth .. „ eree Sken do. 
Chimney Stack, Kc. e 8 „„ „„ „„ Stoke- -upon- -Trent ADA 9 8 A. Burton, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Stoke-on- Trent. „„ do. 
Cottage, Vietorla- road, Warminster ... . —I(ũZVᷣV Mr. J. Curtis . .. . .] A. F. Long, Architect, 53. Market- place. Warminster .... e do. 
Schools, Hlgh-street. . . — —ͤ—— UUU]k ene ens Barry School Board —ᷣ— t G. Thomas, Architect, ' Queen's Chambers, Cardiff .... e do. 
Road Materials ses eoeeee ee eee Basford (Notta) R. D. C.. . . J. W. Hawley, Surveyor, King-street, Nottingham . . . . . do. 
Stone, Granite, &c. (7,500 tons) ...... .. . . Brixworth R. D.C. . . W. C. Woodford, 16, Market-place, Jorthainpton . . . do. 
Approach Works, Cromar Estate. Aberdeen . . . . Walker & Duncan, Civil Engineers, 3. Golden- var: Aberdeen do. 

*Public Undergr ound Convenience, See LET | Hackney Borough Counell 8 . Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, J. E. e do. 
Seven Houses, e Yorks... e . . Messrs. DIbb  ....... ... . . W. R. Nunns, Architect, Market-street, Bingley . —— . Feb. 13 
Road Materlals . is scecsecevtocscesteccscessessesceeel Bast Retford R.D. C.. -| Distrlet Surveyor, Market-square, Re VTV do. 
Hospital, Carrhouse-lane . arrese Mottram-in- Longdendale } RDG. . J. Lindley, Architect, Town Hall Bulldings, Hae. e do. 
Wall, &c., Dolveoel-terrace, Ty LOPBEOWN .. . Pentre Rhondda U. D.C. eere Wd. Jones, Surveyor, Counell Offices, Pentre . . do. 
Sewers, near Ynyhir... a e do. do. do. 
Storage Reservoir, Menston, Torx... . . ...... .. Wharfedale R. D.C.. . . R. J. Sil cock, Civil Engineer. 10, Park-row, Leeals . se do. 
Two Cottages, Celbridge, Ireland... ... .. . Guardians.. -. F. Shortt. Boardroom, Workhouse, Celb ridge EAA do. 
Conveniences at Recreation Ground, Harehills .. eef Leeds Corporation... . . . . City Engineer, Town Hall, Leeds ....... e do. 
Generating Station, Ottices, &c., at Tram Otlices .... do. E. J. Maw bu. Civil Engineer, Town Hall. Leeds. e do. 
Sewers, Ec. Swepstone-road, Measham.. —L[„—ẽ — ͥ[(d Ashby-de-la-Zouche RD S. Turner, Surveyor, Measham.. 5 e da. 
Electrical Plant Darlington Corporation... .. .... Kennedy & Jenkin, Civil Engineers. 17, Vv Ictorla-street, 8. W. e do. 
Surveyor's Mater tals ...e.sssesseseseersresssenseoseresvoosesee:oo e| Colne (Lancs.) Corporation........ . . T. H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Colne .......6 . . . . Feb. 14 
Sewage Farm Extensions ....... ee do. do. do. 
Stone and Broken Granite Road Metal cece secre Ebbw Vale (Mon. I. D.C. . .. T. Hughes, Council Offices, Ebbw A T TAEAE Aer ota the do. 
Laundry Buildings, Raby Castle, Bishop Auckland ...... Right Hon. Lord Barnard ............ F. H. Livesay, Architect, 107, Newgate-street, pona Auckland.. . . do. 
Two 4. lift Gasholders, Fole ail —I Coventry Corporation ...... . F. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gasworks, Coventry .... e A ENA do. 
Excavating, Concreting, &c., for 5 Tauk......... Hinckley U. D. C. . . . F. Lee, Engineer, Council Offices, Hinckley... i" e dn, 
Road Works, Kc. (Contracts 23 to 36)... . . . . . . . Devonport COPporatlod......scccsseeeees J. F. Burns, Borough Surveyor, 29, Ker- atreet, “Devonport | N do. 
Making-up Cudworth-road, „ Willesborougih .. East Ashford R. D. C. | T. H. Wilde, Surveyor, Albemarle- road. Willesborvugh ......... 8 Feb. 16 
Cast Iron Pipes .. —L[— ..: .. . . . . Edinburgh District Lunacy H Boar d. Leslie & Reid, Civil Engineers, T2A, „ e re do. 
Cattle Market Works e ee e e tes A. e d E ss scene 8 8 Morpeth Town Council 3 39 Borough Survey or, Br ldge- -Street. Morpeth... NS E E do. 
Road Works, Oldgate- street . do. do. do, 
Electric Lighting Works at Hospital, Colinton Mains...) Edinburgh Town Council . . .. . T. Hunter, City Chambers, Edinburgh .. EE e A do. 
Private Street Work ede e tiss rsss: ... Tork Corporation dood vccsutevéeiaswes| CCIt Engineer, Guildhall, York ..... e do. 
Sewer, Ham- street. . ... . . . . . . . . . Bast Ashford R. D. C.... . . . . . P. H. Wilde, Surveyor, Alb: 'marle- road, ‘Willesborough . Jiasi 8 do. 
Renervolr. Brox Burn . . . . . . Edingburgh District Lunacy Board 9 5 & Reid, Civil Engineers, 724, . e 8 M do. 
Circular Chimney at Refuse Destructor alae eree] Chorley (Lancs) Corporation . .. .. Borough Surveyor, Towa Hall, Chorley se. ee do. 
‘Supply of Materials, &c., for one yeat ....... 8 Hendon U. D.C. .. . . Councils Surveyor, Publie Offices, Hendon, N. W. e e do. 
‘Supply of Timber and Builders Materials .... ... . Metropolitan Asylums Board.. 8 0 Office of Board, Embankment, E. C. e da. 
-Additions to Offices at Blectr icity Works os! wie bis 04/0 Mies e E T County Borough Croy don e Borough Engineer's ottlee, Town Hall. Croy ton wee e cased do. 
‘Boundary Wall, Fencing, Lodge, Conservatory, &c....... Tottenham U. D. C. . . Council's Engineer, 712, High- road, Tottenham . . .. Feb. 17 
we Sewer, South- place-mews. . .. —yj(A(I(I(᷑(—ꝗL— (I ... Corporation of London.. . Engineer to the Corporation, Guildhall, PFF do. 
Sewerage Works, White Abbey . . . .. . . . . . . . Belfast R. D. O e . Young & Mackenzie, Civil Engineers, Belfast . . do. 
Police Station and Houses, Trafford Park, Manchester. . Lancashire County Council. . . . H. Littler, Architect, County Ottice, Preston e do. 
Road A ‚· 9 rier PTS e Middlesbrough R. D. CO. . .... W.H Dixon, Survey or, Kir Dy -In-Clevelaud... 1 8 e do. 
Road Metal.. e ee S tukesley R, DO sears ra do. do. 
Road Materials .. ... . Salisbury R. D.C.. .. F. Hodding, Market House Chambers, Sallsbur g. N do. 
‘Erection of Dormitories, Ec. ut Workhouse .. . . . Bethnal Green Guardians . . W. A. Finch, 76, Finsbury-pavement, E. C.. eee e e do. 
Underground Conveniences near Esplanade ..............1 Littlehampton I“. D. C. . . H. Howard, Town Surveyor, Littlehampton... 2 es Feb. 18 
t Works and Materials cccceccisacincdscpancasantaaieees pecoacyee Borough of Hampstead _. . Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead, N. W E do. 
sewers, & . . Clacton-on-Sea U. D. C..... A. R. Robinson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Clacton e do 
House, Workshops. ‘Ke. "Yack ville- rond . e Hove (Sussex) Corporatlon II. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove . do. 

* trection of Police Station, Swanley ....... —ꝛ— — ͤ—ͤ Kent County Council eee County Surveyor, 86. Werk-street. MaINtone 22 cow ees do. 
‘Five Water Vans and Cart. . e Woolwich Borough Council . .] Borough Engineer, Maxey-road, Plumstead . . . . Feb. 19 
Wharf, Cattewater Harbour. eee e e Plymouth Town Counell. . . J. H. Ellis, Town Hall, Plemobuth 80 do. 

: Making- up of Roads... | Ealing Town Council . . Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing. W. Jents da, 
sewers, Torkington- road, Ii: wel Gr ove, near ‘Stockport. Bramhall 4 Sykes & Brady. Clvll E. ngineers, 13, W arten-street, Stockport. e do. 

New Post Oftice, Burton-on-Trent. ö w . Commissioners of H. M. Works H. M. Otfice of Works, Storey's Gate, S. W FCC do. 
Surveyors xlaterials . .. . . . . . . ] Bast Sussex County Council . . .. F. J. Wood, Civil Engineer, County Hall, FFC Feb. 21 
‘Sewerage Works, Grante hester 1 0 ö. . Chesterton R. D.C. cae .... Waters & Worrall, 2, Sliney-str 19 Cumb ridge. 22 . .. Feo. 25 

reetion of Cottages, Leavesden Asylum e . . . . Metropolitan Asy lums Board... SORIN Office of Board, Embankment, E. C —u— —4ꝗ—t᷑—t. tt do. 
supply of Materials and Execution of Works. . . J Islington Borough Counell . . Town Hall. Upper Fastres rr FFF 
Alterations and Additions, Stowmarket W orkhousé . . Stow Union.. e e e e Je S. Corder, ene, y e 
Erection of Electric Power Station, Southwick.. Brighton Corporation e e Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brighton . ids e l] Aar. 2 

Erectlon of School . . Crayford School Board. . . . C. L. Morgan, Architect, 43, Cannon street, EO CCC do. 
Supply of Road M. terials cscsesscececesssccesseecescsesecseeeeseee] Middlesex County Counci . . . County Engineer, Middlesex Guildhall, E z: een] Mar. 3 
Cartage of Road Materials... E EE A EE ieee do. do. da, 
erecdion of a Central Fire Brigade Station ................... Wimbledon 55 Council's Engineer, The Broadway, WImbledlon . q . do. 

End -rground Convenience, Blomntleld- street. Corporation of London. . ras Engineer, Guildhall... eee eben rst e ee eee do. 

“Additional Blocks for 300 Patients... ......ccccessesscececeeeees| Catford Asylum . “a 3 T. Hine & Co. Architects, 35. Parllament-strect, S. W. b Mar. 13 

‘Supply of Furniture and Fitting . Leeds Institute of ‘Science, Ce. ror Bed tor d & Kitson, Greek-street Chambers, Leeds .. . . No date 
Stone (1,400 tons), Abingdon .. . . Culham R. D.C. cecesscescescoeess B. Chancellor, 59, Flert-street. Abing don 22422 sen sesseeres do. 
Macadam, Fllnts, Ke 4 en . . eee eee ee eee | Staines R. D. C.. .. G. W. Manning, Surveyor, London-road, Ashford, Stalnes . do. 
Hotel, Bla navon, near Nęeat khh .. e James & Upham, Architects, 18, Quay-street, Cardiff ......... do. 
Kebuildins the Railway Inn. Ton Mawr, near Neath .. e do. do. 
Sixty Houses, Nanty ffyllun Estate, near "Maesteg . Builder's Society. . W. W. Paddison, Architect, Livnot Offices, Maesteg . sat do. 
Sewers, HirmonAswWorth o...cccscccecesesecsecsseceecececceececees Staines R. D. C. . (i. W. Manning, Surveyor, London-road, Ashford, Stalnes . do. 
deconstruction, Baptist Church, Abingdon-st, „Blackpool e Oldrieve & Hindle, Architects, 11, Bridge street, Manchester ......... do. 
Reconstruction of Ward at Blackburn Infiemary. seeen Simpson & Duckworth, Ar chitects, Richmond Chan. bers, Blackburn do. 
Additions to Bakery, Mitchell-street, Morley, Yorks . Industrial Co- operative Soc., Ltd...{ R. Castle & Son, Architects, Cleckheaton.. Sip aaa tant E A E E do, 
House, Ma or Park Estate, Hampton, Middlesex .. Land and Building Co., Ltd.. F. J. Hughes, Architects, Estate Ottice, Hampton.. T sevaseabauels die N do. 

Two Houses, IIampton, Mud es&ð1 ) a do. do. do. 

Two Villa; Beverle y-road, Hull Soak e E e Freem in & Co., Architects, 11, Carr- Ane Hul! do. 

... ———.. .. —— —TX—ñ— m a OE 


[See also next page. 
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; announce- 
ments of T accepted unless the amount of the Tender: 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
100}, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 


reasons. . 
t Denotes accepied. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BOURNEMOUTH.—For building new club room and 
making certain alterations and additions to the Brunswick 
Hotel, Bournemouth, for the Directors of Marston's 
Brewery Co., Leid., Poole. Mr. Walter Andrew, archi- 
tect and surveyor, Parkstone and Poole. Quantities by 


architect :— . 
Willams & Son .... £1,486] A. & F. Wilson £1,338 


ones & Son........ 1,423 | Jenkins & Son...... 1,335 
addeſord & Co. 1,352 iller & Sons, 
Baker & Pearcy .... 1,390 emouth* .. 1, 300 


BROMLEY.—For two houses, Sundridge Park. Mr. 
W. James Pamphilon, architect :— 


Perry Bros. ........ £45 AA pale . . . . 3.815 

eee . 3805 Lowen. 335785 

Arnaud & So. 8 31896 Crossley & Son .... 3,680 
ee „„ eee ©8608 3» 73 


CAMBORNE (Cornwall).—For the erection of Council 
ofbces, fire station, &c., for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. Sampson Hill, architect, Redruth :— 

Hodge 8 Mitchell, Redruth and Cam- 


% „„ „ % „%%% eee £1,637 


CROMER.—For the erection of an electric light station, 
for the Urban Diseret Conner’ Sout: O'Gorman & 
Hardy engineers, 82, Victoria-street, Westminster :— 
F. Minter eoce £3,590 0 0 H. Bullen 43,167 


o o 
R. Chapman.. 3,410 o o S. & F. Smith 3,066 o o 
T. Blyth...... Lepr o o| Barnes & Co.. 2,903 o o 
W. Porter eevee 3:329 7 0 A. Lines 2 „ 25, 900 O o 
7 Neale. 3,245 15 6 Girling & 

í & Son. 3,239 8 53 Smith,Cromer® 2,885 o o 
Geo. Elsey .. as 3,200 O Oi 


CROYDON. — Four houses, Eden-road, Park-lane. 
Mr. A. Broad, architect, 22, George-street, Croydon. 


8 by the architect: - 

. Necter 3,73 Smith & Sons, Ltd. £2,992 
Dawson & So. 3, 30 Hanscomb & Smith 2, 984 
Worsfold & Sons.... 3,079 D. W. Barker ...... 3, 

E. J. Saunders...... 3,050 | Akers & Co .. 2,939 
E. J. Barnand...... 3,029 | Smith & Sons ... 2,773 


CROYDON.—For the erection of thirty-two cottages, 
Beulah-grove, Croydon, for Mr. G. C. Parsons, in ac- 
cordance with plans and specifications prepared by Mr. 

L. Dartnell, architect and surveyor, 62, High- 


we £7,904 0 | W. Roberts 
Son.... 135 o | Cronk & Ri 


7,3385 O| 30h“) 
W. Martin 2666 „ „„ „%% 7.196 10 


.. . . £6,688 o 
6,067 4 


DUNMOW.— For the erection of six cottages :— 


W. Hart Gregson (Plan B). 1,255 o 
Won saeara V 1,200 o 

. Hart Gregson na Cheeta Sh 1,090 o 
T. A. Goodey ........0-6 rer ..... 3,060 O 
S. Wiles & Son........ POTA EA e 3,050 o 
F. F. Leach ...... (cal e e 1020 0 
Bush & Co eeeneee eeee ee evceeeoenee aeen ee 990 0 
Letch & Bowtell (Plan BB) 914 O 
Richardson & e siseosas goo o 
Letch & Bowtell (Plan A). 890 o 
W. Hart Gregson (Plan C )... 88: o 
C. E. Hops EA 9 . 780 0 
W. Lloyd I 5 e J24 4 


LONDON. — For the erection of the first pka- of Se. 
James's Church, West Ealing, W. Mr. William Pywell, 


architect, Cumberland House, Hanwell, W. :— 

S. F. Hallida snno ee £6,812 0 Bentley 2 2 „„ 6 „„ eee es £6,590 
Kingerlee & .. 6,767 dard & Sons.... 6,435 
Dorey & Co. . . 6, 620 


LONDON. — For the erection of chimney-shaft and 


making alterations and additions to Nos. sob and sod, 


— 


LONDON. For the erection of a temporary car-shed 


at the R 
with the electrical working of the New 


section of the London County Council's tramways :— 

Walker Brothers, Ltd. ........; . . . $2,190 0 o 
Westwood & Co., L te. q 1,0% 4 3 
- McManus ..........+- e e 2,003. 4 2 
ightfoot & Ireland........ 9 q 1,642 13 1 
Braby & Co., L tee. ...... 3,580 18 4 
E. C. & J. Keay, L tl. ⁊ q ¾ꝙ . 1,543 O O 
Westwood & Wright. ꝙò: q 1,494 18 o 
Handyside & Co., Ltd. 1,477 4 5 
guke, Coulson, Stokes, & Co. ...... 1,476 © o 
ross & Cross. 1.399 ò o 
Dorman, Long, & Co. „ sees 2,376 5 8 
Fulham Steel Works Co., Ltd. .... 1,361 10 2 
ones & Sons, Lie... 1,351 8 1 
en & Middleton 1,299 16 o 
ee Mundy E AT .. . 1,288 rO 11 
er & Co., Lt @eeeenvovoenseee ce 1,263 13 4 

A. J. Elli 3 1,254 10 8 
The Clyde 1,288 17 o 


Structural Iron Co., Lid.“ 


LONDON. — For the reconstruction of Bow Bridge, for 
the London County Council :— 


2 A. E wart Cee 3335050 30, 81 f 4 6 
omervail & ia e e e eee 23,877 I5 6 
Pethick Brothers 19,672 12 O 
Mowlem & o-: so~ ² ͥ . 19,328 0 O 
Fasey & Sonn 13,947 IS $ 
Carter Brothers eeeseovaeneeevaeve deo 175951 6 6 
Cochrane & Son 17,922 O O 
M. Dinnie % ο ο ¶ο ¶ꝙ O ‚—h— „„ „eee 16,367 3 2 


LONDON. For new filth screens, hydraulic engines, 
and gear required at the Crossness outfall in connexion 
with the enlargement of the main drainage system on the 
south side of the Thames, for the London County 


Council :— 
Fullerton, Hodgart, & Barclay, Ltd....... 47,900 
Watt & Co. e % e888 IE] oo „%% 0020 @ 7,000 
Cochrane pene e 6118 
lenfield & Kennedy, Ltd. ..... PRA ess 5,700 
Stewart & Co. (1902), Ltd. ...esssessesse 4,430 


LONDON.—For alterations to business premises, City- 
road, for Messrs. Betts & Co., Ltd. Mr. H. Phelps Drew, 
architect, 33, King-street, Covent Garden, W.C. Quan- 
tities by the architect: 


Edwards & Medway.. 4835 | F. G. Minter........0£798 
Richards & Co. ...... 820| W. Norton, Chelsea“. 787 
Wilkinson Bros....... 817 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD.—Repairs to GAS METERS, on a running Contract. 


A.—To give the necessary notice to the Gas 
fix temporary meter during the interval, as necessary, 
B.—If the one be found incorrect in registration, 


C.—If necessary, and where the order new cases 


or 


-lane tramways depot, required in connexion 
ss and Greenwich 


Peckham-rye, S.E., for the Quantock Sanitary 

Co. Mr. Arthur Garnar, architect and surveyor, 66, 
Oakhurst-grove, East Dulwich, S. K.. 

Balaam Bros. ........ £970 | A. P. Maeers ........ £895 
King & Son.......... 930 Champion* 846 
G. Parker 897 


SANDBACH.—For additions to school and almshouse 
Globe Pottery, Cobridge, for the Governors. Mr. Alfred 
Enoe architect, Sandbach, Staffs. Quantities by the 
architect :— 


Birchall Bros. ...... £1,645 Bennett Bros. £1 
EJ: Lodgden m.. 1,524 C. & J. Grant 135 
. A. Foster - 1,459 | T. Godwin, Hanley“ 1,360 


H. Howlett ........ 1,3 
(The allowance for old material is deducted in each case.} 


SCARBOROUGH.—For the execution of sewerage 
works, Scalby-road, for the Town Council. Mr. 
Smith, C.E., Town Hall, Scarborough :— 
Cooke & Co. ..£781 o o| Bastiman & Sons, 
A. Coultas .... 740 0 o Victoria-road, 

W. T. Petch .. 698 o of Scarborough® £624 16 6 


SUNDERLAND.—For the erection of a church and 
schools, Monkwearmouth. Messrs. Potts & Son, archi- 


tects, 57, John-street, Sunderland :— 

Tiffin ...... £7,574 O o| W. B. Cooper £5,469 o o 
S. Ranken .. 6,998 o 0 J. B. Stott, 

. Armitage... 6,428 o o| Monkwear- 

5 mid ite 6,325 o o monr, ea 

toee o o erlandt .. 1 

Robertson men Taylor & Wei. "9 4 
Sons ...... 5,774 18 oj ford........ 5,446 0 0 


TADWORTH (near Epsom).—For stabling, &c., at 
Tattenham Park Hotel, for Messrs. Page & Overton, Led 
Mr. A. Broad, architect, 22, George-street, Croydon 
Quantities by the architect :— 


W. Potter. 5662 2 6 „ „ „ „60 £485 Pearson & Co. eevere £470 
E. sia vie pelea 456 Smith & Sons 390 
D. „Barker 4 Kinge 358 
Dawson & Son 433 


TYLORSTOWN (Wales) — For additions to schools, 
for the Ystradyfodwg School Board. Mr. Jacob Rees, 
architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre, Glam. :— 

M. Morris, Ferndal ö 9,173 


Ee. ese 


an ee re 8 iy 2 at Muni ꝛioal 
ces, for e Corporation. r. A. Creer, City 
Engineer, Guildball, York :— i 


epherd, Lead Mill-lane, York® ...... £275 


Company, take down meter and cart it from school to testing office and to works, repaint, return and refix it; and provide acd 
and pay stamping fees. 3 , 
to carry out 11 following additional work, subject to an order from the Board: — To take to pieces, thoroughly cleanse, 
val oil diaphra re-adjust and execute all minor repairs. f 7 
* E Bond diaphragms to be provided, the charges to be as follow, in addition to A and B. 


Size of Meters. | 
T 
D. Hulett & 


‘s Glover & Co., 


| Parkinson and 


T. Glover & Co., 
Ltd., and 
Parkins 


1 x n 
Ltd., and D. Hulett & 
jn and 


D. Hulett & 


— 


New Cases. New Diaphragms. 


T. Glover & Co., 
Ltd., and 
| Parkinson and 


T. Glover & Co., 
Ltd., and 


Parkinson and D. Hulett & 


Co., Ltd. W. & B. Cowan, Co., Lid. W. & B.Cowan,| Co., Lid. W. & B. Cowan, G., Lad, W. & B. Cowan, 
Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. Lid. 
j = _ 7 2 = = — — — < 
£ s. d. £ s. d. C8. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. É s. d. £s. d É * d. 
light, per meter 8 6 Oo 4 0 oes 2 52 96 o 38 * ee 
560 4 0 o 8 6 0 § Oo 2g 6 O 9 O o6 6 o 6 6 » 6 6 o 5 0 
* e< . ang. 1 » 6 6 ate 4 O I2 O o 8 6 0 8 6 o 8 6 o0 6 
A <€ T 3 Reece ceo" 4 10 a elt > 16 3 O 15 6 0 11 o | OII 0 0 13 6 29 9 
r a SP Eee O IL 11 10 0 too >18 o 9 15 O 13 2 pi ee 22 
2 ve a ne 914 9 12 O E 3 8 en I 1 6 1 6 age gS wares, S 
o * rn 7 5 14 6 110 o t to , 110 O 1 10 ) I 5 0 I - +o 
„ nnen 1 1 0 016 0 116 3 1 15 o 118 o 118 o a ee O aS 
à s x . t 8 « 913 0 2°29 3 2 5 Ọ 23 O 13 G es GN 
> P 12 . 1 18 6 SAA 3 10 2 10 0 6 410 9 2 11 3 2 10 O 
- ꝶꝙ)hy2 pee E a 4 13 9 3 15 o 5 0 0 5 0 o 31 8 2 18 


Note Parkinson & W. & B. Cowan's prices are subjec 
Accept sender of Parkinson and W. & B. Cowan, Lin 


t to a discount of 2) per cent. cesh monthly. 


Pat 
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LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s architect :— 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


ANCONA-ROAD.— Special school (mentally defective), 
4 Classrooms of 20 each, and enclosing, draining, and tar- 
paving the additional land :— 


Garrett & Son C4. 451 Rice & Son 4, 190 
F. & H. F. Higgs .. 4,416 Thovas & Edge.... 4,197 
R 10 reen- T. D. Lenng 4,174 

wood, Ltd. ...... 4,318 | Smith & Sons, Lid.. 4,061 
Johnson 8 he Lid. 4,296 | J. & C. Bowyer .... 4,055 

awrance & Sons .. 4,296 J. & M. Patrick... 4,049 
Treasure & Son .... 4,242 farsland & So 3,966 
Eu'led & co 4,207 | Appleby & Sons“. 3,269 
Stimpson & Co.. 4. 2co 


BERGER-ROAD.— Manual training centre for forty 
children. with water-closets and urinal :— 


Grover & Son £1,454 | Patman & Fothering- 
Allen & Sons, Po 1,439 ham, Ltd 1,290 
Marchant & Hirst .. 1,407 | Treasure & Son. . 1,240 
Gregar & Son 1,391 | W. M. Dabbs 7,221 
Sburmur & Sons, Lid. 1,386 Outhwaite & Son .. 1,205 
Clarke & Bracey. > 1,340 | C. Cothkͤ 1,168 
Lawrence & Sons .. 1, 335 Willmott & Sons... 1,168 
„Bulk! .. 15,308] Lathey Bros. ...... 1,183 


COBOURG- ROAD.—Providing inside water-closets 
for staff of girls’ ard infants’ departments, and channel: 
under boys’ and girls’ lavatory ranges ; altering weir of 
latrines of boys’, girls’, and infants’ offices ; providing 
additional asphalte dado and sparge pipes to urinals and 
access to rain-water pipes, and trapping sink to school- 
keeper's house, &c. :— 


H. Line + 10 per cent. on | W. Downs e Aao 

schedule prices. W. V. Gad 258 
Unsigned ..... e.s... L497 Maxwell Bros., Ltd... 250 
Falkner & Sons q 437 . Proctor r 240 
Johnson & Coo 319 | Rice & Son* E E °) 


ESSEX-STREET. — Refitting boys’ and infants’ 
offices; providing sparge pipes and automatic tanks to 
urinals ; rebuilding girls’ offices further away from school 
buildings and refitting girls’ p.t. offices on roof; refitting 
existing lavatories where at present provided with tip-up 
basins, and substituting glazed open channels for the 
present horizontal wastes ; providing teachers’ lavatories ; 
office and urinal accommodation for the male pupil 
teachers, and part new drainage scheme :— 


G. Parker 3,6 | Lawrance & Sons .. £3,182 
J. T. Robey... . 3,378 „ 
Mucbant & Hirst .. 3,745 | Williams & Son . 

R P. Beattie ...... 3,180 | Falkner & Sons 
‘Willmott & Sons... 3, 166 Johnson & Co. 


LUCAS-STREET (Improvements). — Providing and 
fixing complete low-pressure hot-water apparatus to three 
halls, opea 5 cloakrooms, corridors, and 


lavatories (BG & I):— 
vis 4656 0 Harlow & Sons £475 o 
ade e 626 o Brightside Foundry 
myn Ching & Co. 579 o| & Engineering 
Werner, . Co., Ltd.. 469 o 
& Perkins, Ltd... 524 19 | Cannon & Sons* .. 442 o 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
kChiet Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 
ZVER FOR EVERY D 
SOF MATH € Mazine ESORIPTION OF ROAD 
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ST. JOHN’S HILL SITE (Divisional Offices).— 


Holloway Bros. F. & H. F. Higgs.. £5,942 

(London), Ltd. .. £6,243 | E. Triggs .... e.s... 5,846 
Lawrarce & Sons .. 6,230 J. & M. Patrick 5.779 
Smith & Son 6, 8] Stimpson & Co..... 5.770 
Lathey Bros. ...... 6, c. 1 & Co., Lid. 5, 620 
Hudson Bros.... 6,933 | Lorden & Son q 57432 
Rice & Son 8,999 | Garrett & Son .... 5,424 
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School Buildings and the Education Act. 


T the present mo- 
ment nearly all 
Local Authorities 
are interested in 
the new Educa- 
tion Act. For a 
long time there 
has not been so 
important a move- 
ment as the 
— transſer of the 

e, schools throughout the country 
to the Local Authorities, usually a Town 
Counci..or a County Co..icil, With the 
general question we are not concerned, 
either in regard to the transfer of existing 
schools or to their future management. It 
may, however, be desirable to say some- 
thing upon the question of the school build- 
ings, which is one of the most important, 
and, in some respects, difficult points with 
which the new Local Authorities will have to 
deal. 

So far as regards the Board schools, 
which must now be called by their new title 
of “ provided schools,” the matter is simple, 
The buildings of these schools and the 
teachers’ houses are handed over, bag and 
baggage, to the new Authorities, and they 


will have to be kept in repair or enlarged 
out of the rates. When, however, we come 


to the existing Voluntary schools, or, to give 
them their new name, “ non - provided 
schools,” the matter is by no means so 
simple, except where the managers lease 
their buildings under the Act of 1870 to the 
Local Authority, when the latter will, if the 
lease is properly drawn, of course be liable 
for all repairs. In regard to these schools in 
the future the secular instruction is wholly 
under the jurisdiction of the Local Authority, 
either a Town Council or a County Council ; 
but, by Section 7, Sub-Section D, of the 
Education Act, the managers are to 
provide the school - house free of any 
charge, except for the teacher's dwelling- 
house (if any); and they must, out of funds 
provided by them, keep the schoolhouse in 
good repair and make such alterations and 
improvements in the building as may be 
reasonably required by the Local Education 
Authority. Then follows this proviso : That 
such damage as the Local Authority con- 
sider to be due to fair wear and tear in the 


use of any room in the schoolhouse for the 
purpose of a public elementary school shall 
be made good by the Authority. It is 
obvious that this section is one which is 
likely to cause considerable difference of 
opinion, and it is equally certain that the 
burdens which the managers will have to 
bear in regard to buildings will vary very 
much according to the disposition of their 
County or Town Council and to the individual 
views of the Surveyor of the Authority. 
But even the most good-natured and con- 
servative Councils are likely to be hard 
taskmasters. The general check upon 
Local Authorities is the fear of the rate- 
payer, but in the case of the buildings of 
the non-provided schools this will not 
exist, and by far the easiest way in which 
the Local Authorities can show their edu- 
cational zeal will be by causing the 
managers of non-provided schools to keep 
them in first-class condition, and to enlarge 
them whenever there is the slightest ne- 
cessity. Because, as has already been 
pointed out, the managers must—the exact 
word is “shall” in the section, which, under 
the circumstances, is legally equivalent to 
“ must ”—keep the schoolhouse in good repair. 
Further than that, they have, as we have said, 
to make such alterations and improvements 
as may reasonably be required by the 
Education Authority. Should there be any 
difference of opinion as to the reasonable- 
ness of the requirement, it shall be deter- 
mined by the Board of Education ; in other 
words, by the supreme authority, whose great 
object will certainly be to improve ele- 
mentary education. A result of an appeal, 
therefore, to the Board of Education in 
regard to buildings is almost certain to be 
in favour of the Education Authority, unless 
its requirements are ridiculously exag- 
gerated. 

An even more difficult question will be the 
application of the proviso which we have 
already quoted as to fair wear and tear, 
This is a phrase which is somewhat novel in 
connexion with buildings, and is not very 
easy of construction in regard to schools, 
From the context the words do not appear 
to include all internal repairs, otherwise Par- 
liament would, we should suppose, have 
made the Local Authority liable for the 
repair of the schoolroom, The Legislature, 
on the contrary, appears to have considered 
that there was some special damage re- 


ceived by a room when used as a school- 
room, since we have in connexion the 
several words, wear and tear,” use of any 
room,” and “for purpose of a school.” If, 
therefore, the future managers of a non-pro- 
vided school are under the impression that 
ordinary repairs will be paid for by the Local 
Authority, it is by no means certain that 
they are not under a delusion. Wear and 
tear of a schoolroom may in fact be regarded 
as something equivalent to extraordinary 
traffic on a highway. In other words, it is 
rather damage than mere usage of a room 
in the ordinary sense for which the Edu- 
cation Authority will be iabe. For 
example, if we take the periods at which 
rooms should be painted internally as every 
seven years, and if, owing to the use of a 
room as a schoolroom, the lower part of it 
required painting in three years, then we- 
take it that the Local Authority would be 
liable to pay for the painting of half the 
room at the end of the third year, or 
of the whole of the room if half of the 
room alone could not be painted. But 
if at the end of four years more—that- 
is, at the end of seven years from the time 
when the Local Authority began to use the 
school—a room had to be) painted, the- 
expense of this would have to be borne by 
the managers, because, in the normal course 
of things, the room, even if it had not been a. 
schoolroom, would have required painting 
at the end of this period. This is only one 
example, but our readers who are techni- 
cally interested in buildings can imagine- 
many more for themselves. Probably the- 
simplest way of settling all disputes would 
be for the Local Authority and for the 
schools, or some body representing them, to 
agree upon one person for every county or 
town who should decide all the questions 
that may arise between them in regard to 
the repair of buildings. 

Another point, though less important, 
should be noted—namely, that the Education 
Authority is, under the Act, entitled to use 
any school furniture and apparatus belong-. 
ing to the managers of a non-provided 
school. Nothing is said as to the persons 
by whom the repairs are to be made, and it 
is not clear, having regard to the fact that 
the Local Education Authority is only to use 
and not to become owner of the existing 
school furniture, that the managers will not 
have to repair it so long as it is capable of. 
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being available for use. But new equipment 
will be paid for by the ratepayers, not by 
the managers. 

— 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 
EXHIBITION.—III. 

vy EWELLERY and decorative work 
Ain metal, silver more especially, 
has shown a good deal of new 
life in this country during the 
last few years, though none of this vitalising 
influence has as yet penetrated to the fashion- 
able jewellers shops, where one still sees only 
commonplaces or worse; it must be looked 
for in the work of individual artists who do 
not work for the shops, but for their own 
clients and purchasers. An_ occasional 
exhibition of the works of special artists 
has been seen in London; but the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition affords the best oppor- 
tunity for its display on a large scale; and 
in the present exhibition this class of artistic 
work is largely represented. 

The possible forms of jewellery design 
weuld seem to be practically almost infinite, 
especially when with gold and silver are 
combined the colour and flash of precious 
stones and the more varied colour to be 
obtained from enamel; yet one is conscious 
of a certain effort, in designs exhibited at 
the Arts and Crafts, after novelty for the 
sake of novelty—an effort sometimes but 
not always successful; and the exhibition 
can show some jewellery which is rather 
more curious than beautiful. In articles of 
use, too, in silver work, use seems to be 
sometimes overlooked in the desire for an 
unusual form, as in the silver soup tureen 
in Case 490 in the central hall. This has a 
high and narrow bowl, coming to a point 
at the bottom—a bad shape for getting the 
ladle into; it stands far too high for con- 
venience in use, and the support, a series 
of perforated conventional trees, is too light 
and too unstructural. The proper shape for 
a soup tureen is much better shown in the 
example in Case 491, by the Keswick School 
of Industrial Arts, 

The most important and interesting work 
in silver is the Triptych by Mr. and Mrs. 
Dawson (419), in the middle of the floor in 
the North Gallery. This is a purely artistic con- 
ception ; an effort to use silversmith’s work 
to illustrate an abstract idea. It stands some 
20 in. high ; a centre with folding doors sup- 
ported between boldly modelled uprights 
showing very free treatment of the metal in 
scroll forms. The whole work illustrates 
“sleep” or “repose.” On the outer sides of 
the folding doors are enamel panels repre- 
senting poppies, beautiful in rich colour, On 
opening the doors, the inside of one has an 
enamel picture showing a young man resting 
on the hedge from ploughing, the other door 
an old man seated beside a cottage; the 
centre space shows a medizval port or 
harbour with a medizval ship entering it. 
Beneath this are the lines from the “ Faérie 
Queene ” which give the key to the whole— 
“ Rest after toil, port after stormy seas, 

Ease after war, death after life, doth greatly 

please.” 

Above is a winged head with the inscrip- 
tion TINOE. All the details of the silver 
work are more or less symbolic, and at the 
same time add to the decorative effect. 
This is really a poem in silver and enamel, 
and a very beautiful and remarkable work, 
both in conception and execution. 

Something of the same kind is aimed at 
in some of the work exhibited in the West 


8 $ 


Gallery by Mr. Alexander Fisher ard assis- 
tants, but hardly with the same success. 
The Triptych overmantel in bronze, silver, 
and gold, The Court of Love,” is too archi- 
tectural in its forms for metal work, and the 
forms are those of a rather commonplace 
modern Gothic. On the same stand the 
chalice in silver repoussé, enamel, amber, 
and precious stones (c) is an example of the 
“new art” style of design for this kind of 
work, in which the stalk ramifies out into 
half-naturalistic branch-work, ragged and 
uncertain in line, giving a rich effect asa 
whole, but not clean or certain in detail. 
The same kind of work reappears in 
the large jewel-box on the neighbouring 
stand, by the same artist. It is bad style, 
and its vogue will not last long. Compare 
this with such a thing as the silver cup by 
Countess Gleichen (& in Case 165), and see 
how superior in style is this clean-lined 
symmetrical cup with its Greek-like handles, 
and the bas-relief frieze on the bow! of the 
cup. Mr. Fisher's Mirror in Bronze Sil- 
vered” is a remarkable bit of work which 
looks as if it had come from a Renaissance 
atelier, both in its exuberance and in its 
faults of design; it isa hand mirror in which 
the handle is formed by a nude Venus, 
whose hair flies up as if blowing in the 
wind ; and the mirror, in the form of a shell, 
is supported by these windy locks of hair. 
This is just what a Renaissance artist might 
have done, and it is an excellent piece of 
work in its way; but structurally the con- 
nexion between mirror and handle is very 
bad, and the nude figure is degraded by 
being used as a handle, in spite of ancient 
precedent. 

The value of pure and well-designed form 
in silver is illustrated in the silver chalice 
set with carbuncles, letter / in Case 490 (the 
same case which contains the soup tureen 
we objected to); this, designed by Mr. 
W. A. White, and executed by members of 
the Guild of Handicraft, is a really artistic 
bit of work; so is the silver and enamel 
compote bowl (d) by the same designer and 
executants. And in Case 165 in the West 
Gallery may be found two beautiful silver 
buckles by Mrs. Bethune, each consisting of 
two little figures in alto-relief; the one 
marked : is the best, inasmuch as the figures 
are playfully treated; those in the other 
buckle (g), which seem to be founded on 
a Greek grave-relief, are a little too serious, 
even pathetic, for their position. The play- 
ful use of the figure in objects of everyday 
utility is well enough; its more serious use 
in such positions rather jars on one’s sense 
of the fitness of things. One charming 
example of the playful use of the figure is to 
be found in Miss Read's “ Silver Salt-cellar” 
(jin Case 180), which has a shallow glass 
bowl to which a silver mermaid is attached, 
her tail underneath, her figure bowed for- 
ward with hands extended over the salt— 
probably in allusion to the salt sea; at all 
events, it is a very pretty bit of fanciful 
design. 

The exhibits representing jewellery and 
personal ornament consist largely of neck- 
laces, a class of article which offers perhaps 
more scope for effect than any other kind of 
adornment; and the majority of these con- 
sist of a combination of gold or silver chains 
with precious stones or enamel. The latter 
material, which affords the opportunity both 
for colour and symbolic design, is now 
becoming very largely used in personal 
ornament, Some rather original examples of 


the use of enamel are shown among the 
things in 163 made by members of the Guild 
of Handicraft; little oblong upright enamel 
pictures with a finish of gold filigree on the 
upper side, partly for attachment, but which 
also adds a point to the design. There are 
some things among the jewellery which 
ought hardly to have been in this exhibition: 
a pin with a great realistic-looking insect of 
some kind at the top of it; a wreath with 
rubies in naturalistic imitation of a rose 
spray, &c.; and the lady who would venture 
to wear the “necklace with pearl blisters 
and topazes,” ¢ in Case 163, would be a bold 
person, and would probably be thought so- 
But most of the work shown is in the best 
taste, and some of it of great beauty. Of 
imitations of artificial objects, which are 
the bane of the ordinary commercial 
jewellery, there is, as may- be supposed, 
little or nothing. Where gold chains are 
used as part of a necklace, we like them to 
be as delicate and fine as possible; silver 
may be used in more massive proportions ; 
but gold chains should express both the 
value and the ductility of the metal by 
their delicate proportions, This is well 
illustrated in some of the Guild of Handi- 
craft work in Case 163; the muff chain, for 
instance, letter c, with the gold cunningly 
and delicately twisted ; the gold necklace set 
with opals (o), and the neck-chain (&), with 
enamel work and pearls, the pearls prettily 
enshrined in cages of twisted silver. Here 
and there we come on new fancies such as 
this ; but generally there is not very marked 
originality in the ornament exhibits; they 
resolve themselves into the more or less 
decorative combins on of chains and precious 
stones. Some of ti e best and most refined 
work is to be fourd in Case 169, exhibited 
by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Gaskin; the neck- 
laces lettered 2 and 5, and the enamel 
pendant i, are especially worth notice. 
Book-binding and printing are repre- 
sented in the South Gallery, in a good many 
examples, Nearly all the book-bindings are 
good, though there may not be many that are 
especially original or striking. This is per- 
haps in one respect a merit. It does not do 
to attempt to make bindings too symbolic or 
to put too much meaning into them; this is 
making the outside of the book compete 
with the contents, whereas it should be sub- 
ordinate to them; the exterior should 
have a decorative appearance, but not 
strive to compel attention away from the 
literary contents, for which it is only a cover 
and protection. Among the best bindings 
shown are Mr. Douglass Cockerell's Shake- 
speare’s Poems” (3314), a green pigskin 
with very rich floral ornament in gold tooling 
of a close pattern, covering the whole sur- 
face. This illustrates one method of effect, 
richness of decorative treatment. The same 
designer's “In Memoriam” illustrates an 
opposite method, plain panelling with a 
single ornamental feature consisting of the 
initials A. H. H.” in a wreath, both appro- 
priate and pleasing in effect. We do not see 
any advantage in the use of bare wooden 
“boards” in the large copy of Plutarch (/). 
Morris's “ Lectures“ (332 4), bound by Miss 
Katherine Adams, has a good design of a 
foliage border surrounding an upright title- 
panel. The large volume of “ The Church 
Towers of Somerset” (3387), bound by Miss 
Philpott, is treated in a special manner 
which suits the idea of an architectural book, 
giving a certain architectural style to the 
binding; and in the same case is a good 
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binding (5) by the Camberwell | School of 
Arts and Crafts, in a pattern which forms 
alternating squares of enriched and nearly 
plain surface. There is some very fine 
typography to be seen in the open books 
which form special illustrations of printing ; 
especially the Paradise Lost” by Mr. Cob- 
deo Sanderson (with the original spelling 
restored whose mortal tast,” &c.), and in 
the same exhibitor's Ideal book or Book 
Beautiful,” which in typography and the 


grade step from the point of view of the 
systematic treatment of the communications 
of London. 


have decided to send a Committee to the 
United States to investigate American me- 
thods of railway management, and it is 
satisfactory to see that our large companies 


made similar reductions. It is gratifying to 
note that Sir George Livesey, who is one of 
the Company's shareholders and at the same 
time one of the most eminent authorities on 
gas supply, spoke favourably of the London 
County Council Bill and unfavourably of 
that promoted by the Company. It is diffi- 
cult to understand the opposition of the 
Company to the proposal to reduce the 
standard illuminating power by 2 candles. 
with a corresponding reduction of 2d. in 


Safety hi! Rak Ir is stated that the Directors 
England ‘and of the London and North- 
America. Western Railway Company 


are not too insular to be willing to learn 


arrangement of the page merits its title. 
The system of giving the names of all con- 
cerned in the work is carried to rather an 
absurd extent; the compositor's and press- 
men’s names are given; the man who 
designed the title, the man who wrote it out 
for the engraver, and the engraver. Why 
not add the man who cast the type and the 
man who mixed the ink ? 

In taking leave of the Arts and Crafts we 
may congratulate the Society on an exhibi- 
tion which is perhaps of more varied interest 
than any which they have held, though some 
former exhibitions may have shown indivi- 
dual works superior to any in this one. 


Cs en a 


NOTES. 

; THOUGH we very much wished 
The Namesof to see the new street from 
ee Holborn to the Strand called 
„Gordon Avenue, in memory of the 
noblest Englishman of his day, we think 
the London County Council may be con- 
gratulated on their choice of names. 
“Kingsway” is brief and appropriate, and 
has a fine and stately ring about it; 
and “Aldwych,” which is said to have 
been the suggestion of Mr. Gomme, the 
Clerk of the Council, has the 
historic significance. 
should like to see more of the system so 


largely adopted in Paris, of commemorating 


eminent men ia the naming of streets. 


WE confess that we become 


IBe TSS more and more sceptical of 


n 
Communications any practical results from the 


1 er appointment of Royal Com- 


missions. There is something 


positively melancholy in seeing a number of 


able men make careful investigations and an 
elaborate Report which is so much waste- 
paper unless there is some kind of political 
or popular pressure to cause it to become a 
basis for legislation. For this reason we do 
not anticipate much result from the Royal 
Commission which has just been appointed 
to inquire into the question of the traffic 
and communications of the Metropolis. 
Take, for example, the question of com- 
munication between the different railway 
termini. Each of these is in the hands of a 
private company, and however desirable it 
may be that there should be a systematic 
connexion between the different railway 
stations of London, it requires the consent 
of a number of separate and independent 
bodies, not only the railway companies, but 
the different Local Authorities. We trust, 
at any rate, that the Commission will re- 
commend the handing over of the streets of 
the Metropolis to the London County 
Council It is only by having one central 
body to manage the streets of London that 
there can ever be satisfactory management. 
Io many respects the increasing of the im- 
portance of the districts of London and the 
making of them into boroughs was a retro- 


merit of 
In future, however, we 


something from the working of other systems ; 
but in this connexion the figures given by 
the chairman of the London and South- 
Western Railway Company at the half- 
yearly meeting will be read with especial 


interest. From this statement it appears 
that although in the United States the rail- 


way line mileage exceeds that of Great 


Britain by about nine times, in our country 
nearly eighteen passengers per mile are 
carried to one in the United States. In 
1901 the Chairman stated that whilst not 
one passenger was killed in Great Britain, 
249 deaths were caused in the United States, 


the corresponding figures as to those injured 


being 476 on British railways to 4,128 in 
America. If the respective number of pas- 
sengers carried is considered this dispropor- 
tion is very great, and, having regard to the 


congestion of traffic which exists near the 
Metropolis and the unfavourable conditions 
of climate under which, for some portion 


of the year, the traffic has to be main- 


tained, this speaks highly for the manage- 


in this 
is that 


ment of our railway companies 
respect. Our own belief 

in regard to 
American railway management may almost 
be called reckless, in comparison with 
English. 


same publication it was maintained, with 


the most cynical candour, that it was foolish 


to risk capital in constructing a new railway 
on the best methods until it was seen 
whether it would have a remunerative traffic 
— it should be run up in the cheapest 
manner first, as an experiment; and the 
fatuity of English companies in spending 
money on the best construction in new 
branch lines was ridiculed ! 


CONSUMERS of gas in the very 
Reh London, extensive area north of the 


Thames supplied by the Gas 
Light and Coke Co. will welcome the revolt 
ot a section of the Company's share- 
holders at the recent half-yearly meeting 
against its Court of Directors, if it results in 
an improvement in the business methods 
adopted by the Company. The London 
County Council, recognising that cheap gas 
of low candle-power is more valuable to the 
consumer than costly gas of high illuminating 
power, has promoted a Bill to reduce the 
standard illuminating power of the Com- 
pany's gas from 16 to 14 candles, and the 
standard price by 2d. per 1,000 cubic feet, in 
addition to a further reduction as recom- 
mended by Sir james Rankin’s Com- 
mittee. The Gas Light Co., on the plea 
that it cannot afford to make this reduction, 
has decided to oppose this Bill, in spite of 


the fact that the South Metropolitan Co. and 
the Commercial Co, have already voluntarily 


the safety of passengers 


In a book on Americano railways 
written some years ago by American engi- 
neers, it was frankly stated that no insurance 
company would take the lives of the officials 
in the travelling post-office vans ; and in the 


the standard price, except on the supposi- 
tion that the Company hopes by opposition 
to effect a better bargain—an altogether 
forlorn hope in view of the voluntary reduc- 
tions made by the other Metropolitan 
Companies, 


Tyburn and A SITE has been cleared by 

Rebuilding in the pulling down of some houses 

Edgware-road. at the southern end, on the 
east side, of Edgware-road, for the erection, 
at a cost of 7,000/., of new headquarters for 
the Church Army, to comprise the adminis- 
trative offices and a clubroom and refresh- . 
ment-bar, in connexion with the men’s 
training-home at the rear of the new pre- 
mises. One of the old houses, No. 12, had 
retained the ironwork balconies or veran- 
dahs on its first and second floors which it 
is said were built to accommodate the 
sheriffs and other officials who were re- 
quired to attend the execution of sentence 
upon criminals at Tyburn. The gallows 
were kept in that house. Timbs writes 
that when they were no longer used there 
(that is, after November, 1783) the gallows 
were sawn into pieces and made into stands 
for beer-casks in the cellars of the adjacent 
Carpenters’ Arms public-house, rebuilt, as the 
New Inn in 1875. The exact position of the 
gallows is still a controverted question, due 
most probably to the circumstance that they 
were not always erected on the same spot at 
that, the later, Tyburn. The mcst trust- 
worthy authorities aver that in more recent 
times they stood a few yards distant, south- 
wards, from the corner of Edgware-road and 
Bryanston-street, opposite the site we indi- 
cate. Another account says that a lease of 
No. 49, Connaught-square cites that house 
as standing on the spot. In his History. 
of Marylebone,” Smith records that the 
gibbet stood during many years on a mound 
at the corner of Edgware-road, near the 
turnpike, on the spot since occupied by the 
toolhouse of the Uxbridge-road Trust. The 
removal of Tyburn Gate in 1829 is com- 
memorated by the inscription on an iron 
tablet set against the Park railings opposite 
the end of Edgware-road. Messrs. Hudson. 
& Hunt have been appointed architecte of 
the new buildings for the Church Army. 


THE Report of the Curators 
elbe shel” Of the Sheldonian Theatre, 
donian Theatre. Oxford, on the restoration of 
the ceiling pictures, contains food for - 
thought and some humorous ideas. It 
appears that the damage to these pictures 
has been caused by the cupola, which was 
erected early in the last century, having been 
leaky ; but the Curators with some satisfac- 
tion announce that this defect has been prac- 
tically overcome, and that it is now water- 
tight, unless in exceptionally violent 
storms.” The further statement that this 
has been effected at a cost of nearly 180/7., 
however, makes it a matter of surprise that 
this work was not accomplished some eighty 
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years ago. Another cause of the damage 
was traced to the fact that workmen had 
found the back of the pictures a convenient 
depository for “shavings, sawdust, old nails, 
and other rubbish,” and, moreover, had 
placed some of the paint intended for the 
cornices and walls on the pictures. The 
Report of Mr, R. J. Nairn discloses the pain- 
ful fact that the cornice which appears to 
support the ceiling is really a sham, being 
constructed only of deal painted to represent 
granite, and itself supported by iron rods 
from the timbers above. It would therefore 
appear that if Oxford moves slowly in the 
matter of renovation, it led the times in 
jerry-building. 


AT Messrs. Dowdeswell's gal- 
leries is to be seen a pretty 
large and representative collec- 
tion of the landscapes of the late Mr. 
Charles Davidson, an old member of the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. They 
are not all of equal value, some of them, 
such as the large one of the Lledyr Valley 
(47), savouring rather of conventional 
“ picture - making.“ but there are others 
of more characteristic interest. The first 
one on the catalogue, At the Mumbles, 
Swansea,“ with the boats casting strong 
shadows on the shingle, is a very 
true piece of work. Among others that 
may be mentioned as of special excel- 
lence are Autumn—near Reigate” (7), with 
the sunlight on the foreground ; A Sussex 
Common” (14); “On the Hills above 
Bettws- y-Coed (18); “Approaching Storm, 
Dartmoor (24); On the Moor” (43), 
a fine composition out of very simple 
materials; and the small drawing, Corn- 
field, Streatley -on-Thames” (49), one of 
the very best, showing merely a corn- 
field on a steep slope or curve with a belt of 
trees making a higher curve above, one of 
‘those little bits of effective composition 
which often are of more real artistic value 
‘than larger and more elaborate works. 


Mr. Davidson’s 
Water-colours. 


AT the Society of Fine Arts is 
a collection of water-colour 
drawings by Mr. E. Wake 
Cook, exhibited under the title “ The Quest 
of Beauty (real and ideal). A large pro- 
portion of these are drawings of archi- 
tectural subjects, many of them from Venice, 
partly prompted by the feeling, as ex- 
pressed in the artist's introductory note to 
the catalogue, that Venetian architecture 
is getting into so precarious a condition 
owing to the effects both of time and of 
-changes made by the hand of man, that it is 
a duty on the part of artists to do all they 
-can te at least preserve faithful records ot 
‘buildings which may soon pass away. “It 
would be an artistic calamity if this“ Sea 
“Cybele” should crumble to a memory, 
‘leaving nothing standing but modern 
-counterfeits of her past glories, up-to-date 
-shipyards, factories, and hotels.” Every one 
will sympathise with this feeling; and 
Mr. Cook has done his task well in respect 
‘of this portion of his work. His architec- 
‘tural studies are very caretul, very highly 
finished, and in every way admirable. We 
may mention especially Porta della Carta” 
(1) ; “ Browning’s Palace,” the Rezzonico (4) ; 
and “ The Loggetta ” (60), recently destroyed 
in the fall of the Campanile—a drawing of 
special value in every sense. There is a 
very large drawing of the Campanile itself 


Society of 
Fine Arts. 


(58), also of special value now, though 
perhaps a little deficient in power ; delicacy 
in dealing with small and highly-wrought 
architectural detail is Mr. Cook’s strong 
point. A study of Marble Pavement in the 
Forum, Rome” (48) is also very interesting. 
Among the landscapes, the best isa beautiful 
little drawing of a view “ Near Arthog, Bar- 
mouth” (27). The “ideal” is represented 
by some imaginary scenes of temples and 
trees, with nude figures, somewhat after the 
feeling of one class of Turners works, 
There is a good deal of beauty in these, 
though to be entirely successful in such 
imaginary creations demands the hand of a 
great artist. It is in the representations of 
ancient architecture that the strength of the 
collection lies, and this should recommend it 
to the attention of our readers. 


— . — 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Art Fourual opens with an article on 
“ Albert Moore: an Appreciation,” by Mr. A. L. 
Baldry. We think he exaggerates Albert 
Moore very much. That Moore deliberately 
set aside the mere “subject picture” as an 
inferior form of art is intelligible enough, and 
he was right enough in regard to the highest 
purposes of art, although there is a great deal 
more to be said for the subject picture, in its 
best form, than some of the “pure art ” critics 
quite realise. But if Moore “conceived and 
practised what he helieved to be the noblest 
form of pictorial art,’ one can only regret that 
his ideas as to the noblest form of art were so 
very inadequate. His pictures represent simply 
physical beauty devoid of intellectual meaning; 
very charming to the eye in all cases, but in 
most cases presenting nothing to the mind. 
The “ Quartet ” is a happy exception ; it has a 
fine symbolical meaning in addition to 
its charming decorative effect; but it is 
in this sense very exceptional among his 
works. His graceful young women, draped 
and undraped, are for the most part 
creatures absolutely without expression or 
any evidence of soul—merely beautiful lay 
figures ; and it that is supposed to be “the 
noblest form of art,” so much the worse for 
art. A short article is devoted to the pottery 
work of Mr. W. Moorcroft, a head of a pottery 
firm at Burslem, who has aimed at striking out 
a special character in the work produced under 
his direction. In the illustrations given it is 
difficult to judge from black and white only 
of what must depend very much on colour 
treatment. They are described as “charac- 
terised by a particular hue of colour which 
may be described as a pale celadon with deep 
mazarine blue enrichments, while yellow and 
green are sparingly introduced.” In other 
respects the special character of this pottery 
seems to consist in a rather free use of floral 
ornament without interfering with general 
grace and symmetry of line in the whole 
object. An article on Sir E. Waterlow's land- 
scapes is another contribution to the number. 

The Contemporary Review has an interesting 
article by the Rev. John M. Bacon on “The 
Mechanism of the Air,“ based on observations 
of cross currents of air made during various 
balloon ascents ; not only horizontal but up 
and down currents, the behaviour of which 
seems often to be very curious and unexpected. 
This the writer observes, is a vital factor in the 
ventilation of cities. 


“That the ascending currents of the atmosphere 
carry up quantities of dust and impalpable matter 
which they leave floating in the upper levels till 
washed down by rain, is a patent fact. But it 
requires a visit to the regions far up, and an analysis 
of the air there met with, to learn that a veritable 
dust ocean lies over towns, often of great depth, 
yet always having a definite limit above which it is 
possible to climb and then to tind oneself in a pure 
ay of extraordinary transparency and deepest 

ue.“ 


And he implies that the vertical currents of 
the atmosphere furnish inter- communication 
between these pure-air spaces and the inhabi- 
tant of the town :— 


“The vast engine of the atmosphere which we 
have been regarding drives its machinery up to his 
very door. Give it only fair play and its invisible 
turbines will be at work, whirling out to the acrial 
sea the tainted air and disease germs about him, and 


bringing down on him the health-giving air from 
the pure deeps.” 

But what is “ giving it fair play”? This is 
a question rather briefly disposed of by he 
writer in a concluding sentence in which the 
recommends “the cutting away of all over- 
hanging trees and creepers, the maintaining of 
constant draught through chimneys and venti- 
lators, and (happily a growing habit) the 
keeping open of windows through the night” 

The Magazine of Art contains the com- 
mencement of a new experiment—an attempt 
to teach perspective by a painter (Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie) in a common-sense manner and without 
geometrical diagrams. It may be doubted 
whether this method would be quite equal to 
the teaching of architectural perspective, 
though even in regard to this we have always 
been of opinion that the majority of perspective 
text-books puzzle the learner with a number of 
quite unnecessary complications of diagrams. 
In ordinary picture work perspective is a 
simpler matter, and only needs that certain 
leading facts should be grasped and retained in 
the mind. Mr. Wyllie shows very clearly, by 
sketches, the relation of figures and other 
objects in a landscape to the horizon and 
to the spectator’s position, and he is 
quite clear as to what the horizon is, 
a point on which there is a good deal of 
confusion in the minds of many peoplé. He 
also draws attention to a point which is often 
practically overlooked—viz., that shadows are, 
practically, parallel, and therefore converge 
like all other parallel lines. How often we see 
a sketch in which all the shadows are at the 
same angle on the paper, without reference to 
the point of sight. The articles, of which this 
is the first of a series, are entitled Nature's 
Laws and the Making of Pictures“; perhaps 
a better title than Perspective, which to the 
mind of the average reader at once suggests 
diagrams. Mr. Wyllie is no doubt quite right 
in saying that many even of painters have very 
uncertain notions about perspective ; in fact, 
we have found painters hopeless over a 
problem of perspective which to an archi- 
tect would seem an exceedingly simple one. 
The same issue includes an article on Indian 
art at Delhi, and one on “British Arts and 
Crafts in 1903," in relation of course 
to the Arts and Crafts Exhibition; but we 
doubt whether the scope of that exhibition is 
wide enough for it to be called British. The 
writer of the article, Mr. Vallance, indeed half 
suggests that the Arts and Crafts Society, 
having shown the way (assuming that they 
have done so) had better close, as it is only 
affording opportunity for base imitations of 
some of the characteristics of its exhibits. To 
our thinking many of the exhibits themselves 
are far from being sane and good art: we 
prefer the continuance of the exhibition, but 
we wish it would strive after a wider basis and 
less of mere peculiarity under the pretence of 
originality. 

The Monthly Revicw contains a most pic- 
turesquely written article, signed by Evelyn 
March Phillipps, on the Villa d'Este at Tivoli, 
its history and recollections, accompanied by 
some illustrations from photographs. 

The Architcktonische Rundschau publishes 
as its principal article an illustrated essay by 
Herr Von Schwindrazheim on “ National Art 
in Schleswig-Holstein,“ which deals really, 
however, with national or popular architecture. 
The illustrations given of some of the street 
houses and country houses and cottages are 
very interesting; the town houses perhaps the 
most so, especially the fronts of two old houses 
on Friedrichstadt and that of a very old house 
in the High-street of Husum. Among the 
separate plates those which will most appeal 
to Euglish architects are the two simplest; a 
design for working-class cottages, by MM. 
Otte and Wipperling of Berlin, an irregular 
terrace of small houses shown in two very 
pretty chromo-lithograph prints of front 
and rear elevations; and a sketch for a 
country house, almost in outline, by Herr 
Kronenberger of Munich. The more im- 
portant plates illustrate, among other things, a 
Kaufhaus in Berlin, by Herr Jatzow of that 
city, the front of which is a mass of windows 
divided up by narrow stone piers running the 
whole height of the front and finishing at the 
top in a kind of capital; the details are all 
clever with that kind of modern German 
cleverness which gives one a shudder. A large 
villa in the outskirts of Stuttgart, with rougi 
dressed stonework in the basement, ashlar 
above, and hall-timber above that, i more 
pleasing than many German countsy houses; 
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Herr Eitel of Stuttgart is the architect. The 
number contains an illustration also of one of 
MM. Fellner & Helmer’s numerous theatres, 
that at Graz—a piece of respectable classic in 
their ordinary theatre style. 

In the Berliner Architekturwelt the Art and 
Music Academy at Charlottenburg, by MM. 
Kayser and von Groszheim of Berlin, is a fine 
and effective building in general grouping, in 
Free Classic style and without the eccentricity 
of detail so often prevalent in modern German 
Classic architecture. The plan is only given 


The writer’s opening sentence on this head is 
worth quoting :— 


“ The kindly schoolmaster, conducting a youthful 
eee on a tour through ancient history, 
sometimes points out that the Roman Emperor 
Hadrian, when vexed by northern barbarians, built 
a wall across England trom Tyne to Solway. His 
maps indorse the fact, and youthful fingers trace the 
thin black line indicating its course over hill and 
valley with mild wonder ; but there, for scholar and 
pupil alike, the matter generally ends. Yet that 
wall still stands to-day, forgotten of tourists, bit- 


; : terly despoiled by generations of shepherd builders, 
en bloc, showing a front block with a large bat nevertheless much a it was se English 


quadrangle and garden in the rear. Among history was but in the beginning—the very front 
the other illustrations is an “Idea” for a] and buckler of a bygone empire, eloquent in each 
great gymnasium or body-training school, by | yard of its seventy miles, the greatest, the most 
Herr Werle, which shows a very bold archi- į neglected, the least valued of our national 
tectural conception with rather extravagant | antiquities!” 

details, and an interior of an immense monu-] What is coming to our great quarterlies, 
mental vaulted swimming bath. The whole once the strongholds of anonymous criticism ? 


thing is a kind of architectural dream (the! Here is the Quarterly with three signed articles 
Germans are great in this kind of thing), but] jn it; aoe 1 ae and their 


not without interest. igin” by R. Lyddeker ; “A Conspectus of 

The Antiquary contains an article, with 8 by Sir Michael Foster ; r “The 
illustrations, on 2 fine seventeenth-century Early Art of the Netherlands” by Julia Ady. 
silver-mounted sword recently found in Hull. It We should be sorry if the Quarterly joined the 


was found in the roof of an old house in High- ranks of the 1 . . ; 
7 personally written magazines, in 

street, and bears the date 1058. Mr. Charles] which articles are read (and too often pub- 

Dawson writes on “A New Classification of | lished) because of the writer’s signature and 


Sussex Pottery,” in reference to a loan collec-| not because of the contents. The advantage 
tion which he has brought together and which | of the anonymous review is that it leads the 
is now on view in the lower room of the Gate-| reader to estimate an article by its inherent 
house al Lewes Castle, and which is stated to power, not by the authority of a name, and to 
afford the means of establishing old Sussex | take the trouble of forming a judgment of it 
pottery as a distinct class of ceramics. The for himself. Sir Michael Foster’s rather dry 
collection will shortly be dispersed, and there- | article is a review of certain catalogues of scien- 
fore those who are interested in the subject] tific literature. Miss (or Mrs.) Ady’s article is, 


should lose no time in seeing it. like several other recent essays, inspired by the 
The World's Work, a new publication, has | Bruges exhibition, which has directed so much 
an interesting article on What the British | attention to the early Flemish painters. The 
Unionists Saw in workshops in the United | riter seems well acquainted with her subject. 
States. The thing that seems to have struck] She suggests an explanation of the peculiarly 
them most was the extent to which machinery | realistic tendencies of the Flemish painters. 
did the work done by men in England. | They did not paint, like the Italian masters, for 
American industry is great because men sit] the church and the people; they painted for 
in chairs moving levers, and massive devils | the wealthy burghers of Bruges and Ghent, 
do mighty tasks at their bidding; a curious | Brussels and Louvain, a cultivated and some- 
contrast to the old “down with machinery” | what materialistic class; “accordingly they 
cry in times which can still be remembered in | strove to reproduce the sheen of silk, the gloss 
England. The whole article is very suggestive | of velvet, and the sparkle of jewels, with 
for those who are interested in American] minute care and accuracy, working slowly and 
manufacture versus English. The same num- surely, on a comparatively small scale, and 
ber contains an illustrated article on “ Office bestowing infinite pair:s on every part of the 
Buildings in Steel and Stone”—American} picture, they succeeded in attaining a degree 
high buildings to wit; there is nothing new in| of finish and brilliancy which has never been 
it, however. 5 see oh surpassed.” And after all, perfect execution 
Temple Bar contains a long article “On| seems to be what retains its hold longest in 
Some Old Oriental,” meaning china, signed | art. Intellectual ideals may change, but the 
“N. T. B.” It is not only interesting, but | mastery over technique will always keep its 
embodies, in one way or another, a good deal place. The same number contains also an 
Of information on the subject. f important article on “The Port of London,” 
Knowledge presents us with an architectural being a review of the Report of the Royal 
article, on St. Sophia, by Mr. Antoniadi, | Commission on the subject, the conclusions 
consisting of some notes on the principal facts | and recommendations of which the article for 
in the history of the building, along with a | the most part supports. 
restored view of the interior as it may have] The International Quarterly is the title of a 
appeared just after completion, showing,| new quarterly magazine edited by Mr. F. A. 
among other things, the crowd of lamps Richardson, which seems to aim at a very 
= 1 5 5 n wide range ; and though all the articles are in 
mmus 1 , i resume from the polyglot na 
Mr. A. Fowler, F.R.A.S. contributes the first of | of Sha tint presume from the polyglot nature 
a series of articles on “The Chemistry of the] written in other languages and translated into 
Stars. ‘ ER ; English. Among the articles which are on sub- 
‘The Gentleman's Magazine contains a short | jects of interest to our readers is one on “ The 
article by Mr. A. Francis Steuart on “The [| American Work nan and the French,” written 
Saracens in Sicily, which, though not pro- by M. Jules Seigfried, Member of the French 
fessedly architectural, deals with a subject that | Chamber of Deputies, in which a parallel, or 
is connected with architectural developments | contrast, is drawn between the condition and 
dn Sicily. character of the French and the American 
In Scribner, under The Field of Art.“ Mr. | workman. The difference in the scale of 
H. R. Marshall discusses the question Shall | wages between the two, which is tabulated for 
artists be trained in our Universities ?”—a | various trades, is very remarkable, though 
subject on which it appears that there is| against it must be set the fact that lodging, or 
a good deal of debate in the States at present. house room, is much more expensive in the 


He sums up in favour of it, as tending to give] States. The followin assage is signifi- 
the artist larger and broader ideas on the A pee e 


intellectual basis of art. Many artists clever | ., Te a koowa aid beleved Ap: Ameda thit 


in technique are no doubt wanting in intel-]., |. 
; intelligent zeal is sure to be rewarded, either by a 
lectual perception, as the walls of the Royal promotion sometimes rapid and even astounding, 


Academy annually testify ; but would Univer- | or by a premium received immediately. We have 
‘sity training improve them? and would it not] noticed the importance of invention in the business 
stand in the way of that mastery of technique | development of America. The workman plays a 
which must be trained for when young, and | great part in this search for the new. Numerous 
for which one can compensate? The | inventions have meen made ay Sores who pen 
same number contains an article on “ Pic-| the practical handling o machine, and the 
turesque Milan,” by Miss Edith Wharton, with | direction in which its perfecting might be sought. 
some charming illustrations by Mr. Peixotto. Did 5 1 do 5 er the love 

Harper contains a popular article, illustrated, | f art 7) apa TO aoma exten: 


they did, for I believe that the workman of the New 
on the Roman wall, under the title, “ The Edge id d 30 
of an Empire,” by Mr. E. Lester Arnold, which | cit) possessen proper pride that a disinterested 


: spirit. But he also knows well that every invention 
may serve to induce some people to go and 


which will be a source of profit to his employer will 
look at a celebrated antiquity which all have $ Tor 


also raise him, and that he will not be forgotten. 
heard of and few have taken thc trouble to see. | When thousands are seeking, the chances are that 


some one will find, and this is the reason, I think, 
why so much is found out in America.” 


The International also contains a good 
article by Mr. Russell Sturgis, professedly on 
“ Recent American Architecture,” but which in 
reality includes a good deal of criticism bearing 
on art and architecture generally, independent 
of country. 

The Nineteenth Century contains an article 
by Mr. E. B. Havell, the Principal of the 
Government School of Art at Calcutta, on 
“British Philistinism and Indian Art,“ which 
should be read by our rulers, if they have 
grace to profit by it; our readers will readily 
guess what is the main argument of such an 
essay; but the argument has rarely been better 
and more forcibly put. The writer says, with 
absolute truth, that in England art is now re- 
garded as a mere, toy for the rich, which 
they may have or may not, according 
as they want it; in India, where there are no 
native schools of art, art lives and is felt as 
much by the ryot as by the maharajah.” Yet. 
this native art we are doing our best to poison 
out of existence by a system of South-Ken- 
singtonising. It is satisfactory, at all events, 
that the present Viceroy of India seems to be 
conscious of the mistake, and may be able to 
do something to rectifyit. An article on “A 
Working Man’s View of Trade-Unions,” by Mr. 
Jas. G. Hutchinson, contains a great deal of good 
sense and wise suggestion. One pointtowhich he 
specially draws attention is that the supposed 
qualifications for a man to become a member 
of a trade-union are far too easily accepted 
as existing, in the desire to make recruits ; and 
that membership of a union thus by no means 
carries with it the proof of a high standard of 
efficiency. There are other suggestions in the 
article which managers of trade-unions would 
do well to consider. 


— oo 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Friday 
evening last week in the Meeting-room of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., Mr. H. T. 
Hare, President, in the chair. 

The minutes having been read and con- 
firmed, and some nominations having been 
announced, the following gentlemen were 
elected Members of the Association, i. e., Messrs. 
W. Sykes George, T. C. Mannooch, P. H. 
Keys, Gordon Williams, and Ingleson C. 
Goodison. Messrs. A. Burnell Burnell and 
R. H. Kerr were reinstated, and the following 
gentleman was, on the motion of the Chair- 
man, elected by acclamation, i. e., Mr. J. W. 
Simpson, F. R. I. B. A. 

Mr. R. S. Balfour, Hon. Secretary, stated 
that on February 12 the following class would 
commence, f.e., Hygiene, Ventilation, 
Lighting, and Heating, Mr. Max Clarke, 
lecturer. 

Mr. Balfour also announced that the annual 
supper of the Camera and Cycling Club would 
take place at the Holborn Restaurant on 
February 21, at 7 pm. The Camera and 
Cycling Club will be glad to receive the names 
of any members who could attend the supper 
and assist in the entertainment. 

The Chairman announced a further donation 
to the New Premises Fund from Mr. Zephaniah 
King (second donation), 3/. 3s. 

Letters regretting absence that evening were 
announced from Sir L. Alma Tadema, Mr. 
Walter Crane, Dr. A. S. Murray, Mr. R. Phene 
Spiers, and Mr, F. C. Penrose. 

The Chairman said he wished to say a few | 
words as to the Class of Colour Decoration. 
This class in past years had had a fair number 
of members, and it had been carried on for a 
number of years with great success. The 
subject was an extremely interesting one, and 
he was quite sure that those members of the 
Association who had in the past availed them- 
selves of the teaching to be had in the class 
had benefited very much by it. It was, there- 
fore, a matter of considerable regret that the 
class was beginning this year with only two 
members. He hoped that any members who 
5 disposed, and were able, would join the 
class. 


What is the Real Value of Greek Work to the 
Modern Artist ? 


Professor G. Baldwin Brown then read the 
following paper :— 

In one sense no apology is needed for intro- . 
ducing before an architectural audience the 
familiar sybject of the artistic work of the 
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Greeks. The e of the Greeks in 
some of the branches of the plastic and con- 
structive arts, their excellence in all, are 
universally admitted, and the advantage for 
the modern practitioner of a study of acknow- 
ledged masterpieces cannot possibly be gain- 
said. But one remembers the old story of the 
Athenian citizen who voted for the bamshment 
of Aristeides, because he was weary of always 
hearing him called “the just.” It is possible 
that in like manner some who are here present 
may be a little tired of having the un- 
approachable excellencies of Greek statues 
and buildings set continually before them 
as a sort of reproach to modern shortcomings. 
If voting could be quite secret, and no one 
could know who had put in the black balls, a 
ballot among the younger and more ardent 
members of the professions of architect or 
statuary might result in something like a tem- 
porary ostracism of Pheidias and Ictinus, who 
would be followed into exile by Vitruvius and 
all his Renaissance imitators. It is quite pos- 
sible, at any rate, that there is latent in some 
minds a certain teeling of impatience with re- 
gard to the exalted claims which are sometimes 
put forward on behalf of the arts of Greece, 
and it should be said at the outset that this 
paper is not written from the point of view of 
the professed classicist, in whose judgment the 
ancients could do no wrong. There will be 
some attempt, at any rate, to discriminate 
between what is of lasting and universal 
value in Hellenism, and what was for the 
time only, or was imperfect and even on 
faulty lines. At the same time it is to 
be feared that the “ justness of Aristeides” will 
figure very largely in what follows, and 
those present must put it down to the nature 
of the subject rather than to the writer’s inten- 
tion if he fall at times into the sermonising 
vein. The theme of Greek work is not a 
“subject of the day.” It does not “ palpitate 
with actuality ” or “ bristle with points of con- 
troversy.” It does not offer the interest of a 
fight. A generation ago this kind of interest 
would have attached to the subject, for there 
was then a pronounced antagonism between 
the votaries of the classical and romantic 
ideals, that is now quite out of date. In the 
first half of the last century romanticism in 
literature and in architectural practice was 
militant. Its attitude towards the neo-classicism 
of the previous generation was an aggressive 
one, and in France, at any rate, where they 
take these artistic questions seriously, the ad- 
herents of the two schools nearly came to 
blows. This intensity of personal fseling 
belongs to the past, and the Law Courts at 
Temple Bar represent perhaps the final effort 
of the Gothic revival as a form of artistic pro- 
paganda. In the present day we have settled 
down to a reasonable eclecticism that sees 
good in most of the established traditions. 

This eclecticism is not a symptom of de- 
cadence, it is not a Laodicean indifference, but 
rests on an easy confidence that we are the 
“ heirs of all the ages,” and, from our place 
“in the foremost files of time,” can survey the 
past and appropriate from it whatever seems 
to suit our personal needs. No one in the 
present day will break his lance upon the 
Greek facade in the spirit in which Ruskin 
tilted against it in his “ Lectures on Archi- 
tecture and Painting.” The opposition which 
in the present day the votary of classicism will 
have to meet is nota militant opposition. He 
will find in some quarters people who are 
slightly bored by Hellenic achievement, and, 
though they accept it as beyond the reach of 
criticism, decline to trouble themselves to 
analyse its qualities or to assimilate its 
standards. He will find in other quarters a 
tendency to accept Greek work in a somewhat 
patronising spirit, with the proviso that it must 
have got a little fuzzled and warped and wavy 
through the lapse of ages, before the sensitive 
modern eye can take delight in it. Is it not 
the case that the medizevalist will sometimes 
offer a sort of apology for his admiration of 
Greek work, on the plea that, as we now 
possess it, its charm is so largely aided by the 
mellowing touch of time? The sculptor of 
to-day will sometimes tell us that the corroded 
condition in which works like the Elgin 
marbles have sarvived is to their advantage as 
works of art, and that they look better with the 
texture that time has given to most of the 
surfaces than they can have appeared in their 
pristine freshness. Mr. Walter Pater threw 
out the somewhat 


he saw in time-worn antiques. 
itself is, of course, absurd, for the state in 
which so many of Michelangelo's works have 
come down to us is due partly to his own 
temperament and partly to the circumstances 
of his career; while he imparted at times the 
most exquisite finish to marble, as in the Pieta 
at Rome, or the torso of one of these very same 
unfinished works, the “Slave” of the Louvre. 
The notion, however, though in itself absurd, 
is very characteristic of 
criticism. 


the workshop. 
indescribable charm that may be given by 
“the mellowing touch of time ; 
forms of Greek art, such as the terra-cotta 
statuettes, owe not a little to the broken tints, 
the dimpled surfaces, of the age-worn material. 
These particular works were always, however, 
rather sketchy in style, and do not properly 
illustrate the point at issue. There are, ou the 
other hand, many kinds of work in which we 
give no value to these accidental graces. A 
perfectly preserved Greek coin—and the world 
holds no more beautiful work of art—is always 
more admired by an artist than one to which 
time has added “ texture,” and the contours of 
a hydria are not improved when one of the 
handles is broken off. 


paradoxical suggestion that 
Michelangelo left his marble figures unfinished 
in order to obtain the same sort of effect that 


The notion in 


“romantic” art 


There is, indeed, not a little affectation in 


the modern worship of the undefined, and to 
this a right understanding of Hellenic work 
supplies a much-needed corrective. 
first principle in the study of that work that it 
must be accepted as it was at the moment of 
its completion, absolutely clear in its definition 
and thorough in finish. The finish that the 
Greek craftsman put on his work is the secret 
of some of its finest qualities. 
and smooth, while it yet shuns the rigidity and 
lifelessness that some of the neo-classic styles 
io the modern world have taught us to know 
and to avoid. 
are perfect in their beauty and expressiveness 
that can bear the pitiless exposure which exact 
finish carries with it. 
fine and studied in all its contours, then “ sensi- 
tiveness of surface,” suggestion, and " tex- 
ture” make a very pleasing and attractive 
substitute. 
achievement to cheat the eye with a vague im- 
pression of the artistic in broken colour and 
lightand shade. The Greek artist would have 
looked on this device with something of 
contempt, and we can imagine how Lucian’s 
satire would have played about the work of the 
10 genius who did not quite know his own 
mind. 


It is a 


It is precise 


It is, however, only shapes that 


If form be not really 


But it is only a second-rate 


Greek work, accordingly, may be taken or 


may be left alone, but, in any case, the qualities 
by which it must be judged are those it 
possessed when it left the artist’s hand, and not 
certain adventitious qualities it may have de- 
rived from the accidents of the centuries. 
Quite enough of this work has come down to 
us practically untouched for us to be able to 
judge how the work looked under the sun of 
Hellas. Though a good deal of the marblé 
sculpture is corroded, of the bronze encrusted 
with patina, though the buildings have de- 
scended to us ir a state of ruin, yet there are 
specimens or portions of each kind of work 
that are almost perfectly preserved, while 
smaller objects, such as coins, small bronzes, 


ems, gold ornaments, are sometimes as 
resh as if they had just come from 
No doubt there is an 


and certain 


What now is the true value to the modern 


artist of Greek work of this kind, frankly 
accepted in the Greek spirit ? 


The answer to this question in its broadest 


aspect is already conveyed by implication in the 
query itself. 


It is obvious that the answer 
must be, to a great extent, an expansion of the 
simple thesis that it is the spirit of Greek work 
rather than its outward features that will be 
found of real value to the modern practitioner. 
The Classical Orders have supplied, it is true, a 
repertory of ready-made details that have been 
usefully employed in Western European build- 
ings from the time of the Renaissance down- 
wards. The forms in question are, in them- 
selves, arbitrary forms, meaningless to the 
modern intelligence, and their continued em- 
ployment in modern work is by some 
strenuously opposed. The movement known 
as the New Art Movement, for which 
Scotland, to its pride or to its shame, 
seems to be in some part responsible, aims 
at substituting for these conventional forms 
other forms devised on each occasion by the 
constructing artist. These forms, whatever 
else may be said about them, are, at any cost, 


original, and it is claimed for them that they 


are more interesting than the time-honoured 
exemplars which for three or four centuries since 
the Renaissance, each succeeding generation 
has tamely accepted from the last. So far as at 
present appears, the Classical Orders seem 
likely to hold their own; but it is quite an open 
question whether this is due to any inherent 
zesthetic virtues which they possess, or merely 
to the innate conservatism of the human mind. 
In other words, there may be a real, even a 
profound and cogent, artistic reason for the 
continued employment in certain kinds of 
work of Classical forms ; and if this reason 
can be made clear, then the forms are no longer 
dead forms, but living, in that they answer to the 
needs of the present hour. On:the other hand, the 
forms may be only retained as a mere matter 
of tradition, and if this be the truth, it may 
fairly be argued that they have become a sort 
of incubus on architectural practice, and by 
their deadening pressure flatten this into the 
academic. With regard to this question of the 
continued use in modern times of the ancient 

models, it is clear that it is no part of 

the business of the architect of to-day to 
erect Greek temples like the Madeleine at 
Paris, or, as at London and Edinburgh, to 
force the forms of the Erechtheium into the 
service of modern requirements. Our archi- 
tectural classicism of the early part of the last 

century went too farin the attempt to trans- 

plant into the surroundings of modern life in 

North-western Europe the special forms of 
plan and elevation that suited the social and 

religious purposes and the climate of the 

Greeks, In Scotland much of the work of 
Hamilton and of Playfair, such as the High 

School at Edinburgh or the Royal Institution 

that faces Princes-street at the bottom of the 

Mound, are too artificial in their classicism to 
suit the taste of the present day, which, <fter 

the battle of the styles, has settled down, as we 
have seen already, to a moderate and common- 

sense view of things. 

Perhaps in our own country St. George’s 
Hall at Liverpool goes as far in the resuscita- 
tion of the antique as modern taste will 
allow. Itis a monumental structure designed 
for a stately outward effect, and for actual 
uses fully in accord with the spirit of Attic 
culture. Hence the style has a natural suit- 
ability to the purpose of the building, while it 
is treated in so fresh and original a fashion that 
we have no sense that art is in bondage in it 
to arch æ logy. A more limited employment 
of classical forms for domestic as well as for 
monumental purposes, we find in the neo- 
classic town architecture of eighty or a hundred 

ears ago, of which the work of Robert Adam, 
in Edinburgh and London, is a central example. 
The scheme of the buildings in question is not 
classic, for the chief element in their architec- 
tural effect is the wall pierced with window 
openings, and this is not a form used in the 
antique world; but the detai's are largely 
drawn from the “repertory of ready-made 
details ” just referred to. The question is 
whether the continued use of these is only a 
matter of unreasoning habit, or has for its justi- 
fication some solid artistic grounds. 

The merit of these features in themselves as 
perfected by the form-giving genius of the 
Greeks will be readily conceded, but the objec- ` 
tion to their continued use is based on the 
fact that, though admirably fitted for their 
original purpose and surroundings, they have 
now become trite and conventional forms, 
with no significance for the world of to-day. 

May it not be argued, however, that this very 
familiarity and conventional character of the 
forms in question is an architectural advan- 
tage’ If the effects of architecture depend so 
largely on composition—that is, on the rela- 
tions of proportion among the parts—the less. 
attention the parts attract to themselves the 
better. The original features which the New 
Art movement has introduced into notice chal-. 
lenge attention by their novelty and sometimes 
by their strangeness, and even their uncouth 
aspect. Attention is in consequence distracted 
from the general effect, which depends on the 
harmony of relations, and is directed to the 
parts rather than to the whole. If these novel 
forms were good in themselves, we might be 
content to wait till we became familiar with 
them, and they dropped in consequence into the 
background. As a fact, however, the creation 
of satisfactory tectonic forms is a very much 
more difficult matter than some people 
imagine, and a repertory of features that are 
to take the place of the forms matured by the 
Greek masters of old is not the work of a 
single day or generation. 
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The question here posed of the artistic or Lincoln, or Durham, the most pronounced] the National Gallery in Trafalgar-square, yet 
value of the stock of material features handed |classicist would surrender himself to the] no one ever received from the latter any im- 
down to us from the antique is only a sub- | mystical suggestion of the scene, and recall] pression of size. It is not, however, an impres- 
question embraced within the larger inquiry | the memories which the ancient walls enshrine. | sion of complexity, for the similarity of the 
formulated in the title to this paper, and] At such times we can fancy in the gathering | alternating forms, by which we measure the 
it is well to begin by regarding the subject] darkness that there are altars and shrines] bulk, forces itself on our attention, and we 
in its wider aspects, and to discuss rather the] along every aisle, and that every altar has a] cannot escape obtaining from each of these 
spirit of Greek work than the practical models | carved and painted canopy, each monument | forms a perfecly clear and definite impression, 
which it supplies to the builder of to-day. its screen of cut marble or of gilded iron. We] both in itself and in its relation to the other 

The spirit of Greek work can be best under- | see in imagination the last rays of the fading | forms with which it is combined. The satis- 
stood if we contrast the most characteristic | daylight enter, subdued but enriched, through | faction which the eye receives, at first from 
artistic expression of the Hellenic mind, the |the glowing windows, every pane of which is] the general mass and next from the forms in 
Doric temple, with a monument that embodies | blue, or sanguine, or green, or gold. Anon | themselves and in their relations, is so complete 
as perfectly the opposite artistic tendencies | the silver lamps and the iron cressets will be] that we ask for nothing more. We do not 
which have been already referred to under the | lit up, and we watch the faint radiance as it|realise, or at any rate do not lament, that the 
term “Romantic.” The French cathedral of steais along the aisles, kisses the clustered | building is absolutely plain, devoid of every 
the thirteenth century shares with the Greek | pillars, and dies away into darkness below the | touch of ornament, and of any colour save that 
temple the distinction of representing the | fretted vault. Next, the voices of the singers, | of the actual material in which it is wrought. 
highest development of which architecture has] and the mellow notes of the wooden organ-| There could be no more convincing refuta- 
shown itself capable. The two buildings are | pipes peal out for evening prayers; and then, |tion of Ruskin's famous paradox that the 
complementary to each other, each possesging | still later, when all are gone, silence and gloom | function of the architect is merely to supply a 
characteristic qualities that the other lacks. settle down upon the measureless spaces of | frame work for the display of decoration in 
Each is the expression of the ideal of an age. the interior. But it is not wholly dark nor all {carving and colour. The artistic effect here is 

The pedestalled isolation of the Classical] untenanted. There at the extreme eastern end | purely one of form, and the example supplies 
fane, the clear-cut precision of its parts, where [a light is set within the window niche, that|a potent argument in favour of those who 
every ratio of size and place is studied, every | through the night its rays may make dimly | contend that both architecture in its monu- 
profile matured with fastidious attention, are | visible to the watchers the costly treasures | mental aspects and sculpture are arts of form 
characteristically Hellenic; and by their own | piled around some venerated tomb. In their | and of form alone. From the natural colour and 
language these architectural features convey |chamber hard by sit the guardians of the| texture of the materials employed they derive 
the central idea which in the moral life, in|shrine, and now and again the footsteps of | all the value that is possible, but except in 
society, and in the state the best of the Greeks | other vigilant custodians of relic or of treasure | the interiors of buildings where other con- 
were for ever striving to realise. Against this] wake the echoes of a distant chapel as they | siderations come in, they do not ask to be 
Hellenic definiteness and lucidity may be set | tend a lamp or make fast a door. The hours] painted. Architecture, moreover, again in its 
the comparatively mystical temper of the pass away, and there is a stir among these | monumental aspects in exteriors, as an art of 
Middle Ages, and the cluster of multitudinous | ghost-like denizens of the mysterious shadow. | form is independent of ornament. No one to 
details, that in picturesque illusive outlines | land, and soon irom the central tower the deep | Whom Pæstum comes as a vision of power and 
enfold the thirteenth-century cathedral, are | notes of a muffled bell sound forth the nightly | beauty ever troubles about the untenanted 
creations just as characteristic of the romance | summons to prayer. Pendant lamps are] pediment or the empty metope slabs. The 
and enthusiasm of the North. lighted above the altar. One or two minis- | austere plainness of the fabric only brings into 

Much of the impressiveness of medizeval|trants enter the church and pass on into the | Clearer relief its inherent qualities of form and 
buildings depends on the suggestion of mystery.| Revestry to robe. Then along the vaulted | perfection. 

Their interiors are amplified in effect by a aisle or from the southern transept, perhaps| For the secret of the effect of a fine monu- 
disposition of the masses and the voids, which | still half asleep or moving as if in dream, glide | ment of Grecian architecture is due first of all 
offers a something beyond" in whatever | the dark-frocked monks or white-stoled canons | to the studied relations of form and size among 
direction we turn our eyes. Professor Free- | to their office of vigil or of matin. The voices | a number of similar and often repeated parts. 

man has remarked about the Gothic church :— | rise in the psalm, and echo along the dim and| Proportion, it need hardly be said, is the 
“ Place yourself where you will, the view is | cavern-like nave. primal secret of the æsthetic effect of archi- 
boundless, nothing occurs to force a limit on] With{this general impression in our minds | tecture, and no builders ever understood so 
the eye in any direction; interminable rows [of limitless complexity, of surroundings only | well as the Greeks how to compass this effect 
of columns branch away to every point, arch is | partly apprehended, that offer from every side | by the simplest means. When the first over- 
seen through arch, every feature suggests some fresh appeal to the imagination, let us | powering impression of majestic repose we 
something beyond itself .. even the aper - contrast the opposite impression of absolute- | receive from a fine Greek monument has 
tures of the triforium, and the narrow passages | ness and lucidity which we receive from the] Passed from the mind, we find ourselves 
of the highest range, give a hint of something | severely bounded forms of the Greek architec- | balancing part against part, the uprights 
yet further, of interminable mazes leading you] tural monument. For this purpose we must | against the horizontals, the architrave against 
know not whither.” select a building as nearly as possible complete.] the frieze, the triglyphs against the metopes, 

Through this characteristic medizeval build- | A ruined temple like the Parthenon is of little | the height of the column against its thickness, 

ings appeal to the imagination to an extent] help save for the study of details, because it] and finding everywhere the most absolute 
unparalleled in the more severely bounded | has lost just that characteristic of absolute | satisfaction in relations which we feel could 
Classical structures, and they derive from this | symmetry and evenness which is the quality | not be more harmoniously combined. 
their special hold on our sympathies. Robert] with which we are for the moment concerned. | As mere forms, through their shape and 
Louis Stevenson said somewhere that he] The comparatively perfect temple beneath the | size and relations, the parts of the Greek facade 
liked a great cathedral; it was the form of] Acropolis, the so-called Theseum, is on rather | give this satisfaction to the eye and to the 
mountain scenery that pleased him best. This too small a scale when measured with the | ene, but we receive a further impression, 
is a whimsical way of putting the important | rock- like masses of the Parthenon overhead, to | and one of a more complex and intellectual 
<esthetic truth that the forms of architecture | produce a full architectural impression. A | kind, when we note the clearness with which 
have not a little in common with the grander | large temple, however, of an early period, Sach of these parts proclaims its place and 
aspects of natural scenery. roofless, but on the exterior otherwise well] ſunction in the organism of the whole. 
The effects of mass, of height, of vastness, | preserved, stands at Pæstum, in Southern Italy, | Furthermore, a closer study directed towards 
the charm of complex detail, the mystery of | and this is happily the best known and most | the features in themselves, apart from their 
light and shade, we find on the one hand | accessible of all extant examples. The great relations, exhibits each form worked out to 
among the hills and forests, and on the other | temple at Pæstum is so situated that one comes the minutest detail, soas to satisfy alike the 
amid the towers and the aisles of our great| upon it suddenly after walking a few hundred | €ye by its contour, and the intelligence by the 
medizeval monuments. In both cases the yards from a bustling little railway station, | fitness of its shape for the work it has to 
zeithetic impression is largely due to varying | whither a crowded local train has transported | perform. . 
effects of lighting. Shadow, which by its| us along five-and-twenty miles of hot and dusty| If we try to express now in a word or 
suggestion of the unseen increases apparent | railroad from Salern>. It bursts into view in a|two some of the more definite and more 
magnitude, is a potent element in the sublime | moment as we round the corner of a wall—a| practical benefits to a designer of a study of 
effect of the masses of both Nature and art. | vast, clearly defined mass, golden in the sun-| Greek work in this most monumental form, 
We are accustomed to study our great] light against the grey green vegetation of the | we may Claim that it illustrates in the clearest 
charches in the broad light of day, which fills | plain and the blue of the distant promontory. | and most convincing fashion some of the more 
their empty spaces and pitilessſy exhibits to | Its platform rises sharply on every side from|important tectonic principles that apply to 
our view the fragmentary monument, the bare | abundant tufts of the beautiful acanthus mollis, | Construction and decoration in general. Of 
altar slab, the ruined shrine. Those who have from which is derived the leafage of the tectonic principles Greek work is, indeed, the 
been fortunate enough to visit some of these | Corinthian capital, while in regular and con-] compendium. The Greeks are by no means 
immense interiors in the gloaming, or at night|tinous order the ponderous Doric shafts are always right, but their practice in these 
when they are only partially illumined, know | ranged upon its topmost level, and tear above | respects is more consistent and logical than 
how they gain in the half-light both in added | them the great horizontal incubus of the | that of any other artistic people. As a general 
vastness and in the suggestion of complex|entablature. The brilliantly illumined columns | rule they conceived with singular clearness 
beauty in details which we cannot fully ex-|alternate with darkened interspaces, and in| the conditions of the artistic problems with 
plore. monotonous succession they follow each other | which they had to deal, and were alert to 
It is at such times that we can reproduce to | in diminishing perspective along the receding | seize, and give effect to, the suggestions of the 
ourselves the aspect that the church wore in | face. Side corresponds exactly to side, end to] material and the process which appeal so often 
medizeval days better than in the full light of|end, and above the columns there is every- in vain to the opinionated modern craftsman. 
morning, or while the simplified modern rites; where the horizontally bisected entablature, | But this expression ‘tectonic principles 
are being performed at the rifled altar.] with the alternating triglyphs and metopes. must be further defined and illustrated. 


The imagination will then readily travel back | The strong shadow cast by the projecting ; 
to the ages of faith and enthusiasm, when] cornice and the gleaming strip of the corona] [Owing to pressure on our space this week 
these colossal fanes were reared and em-|crown the whole with an unbroken skyline. we are reluctantly compelled, contrary to our 
bellished, with never-ending extensions of] The impression is at first one of overpowering | usual practice, to divide the report of the 
their spaces and ceaseless elaboration of | magnitude, and the secret of this effect it would | Architectural Association meeting. The re- 
attings and enrichment. If placed alone at] be interesting to trace. Asa fact, the length | mainder of the paper, with the report of the 
nightfall in an interior like that of Canterbury, l of the building is much less than half that of | discussion, will appear in our next issue. | 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 


I.—ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND VICTORIA 
AND ALBERT MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 


THE first spring visit of the session was 
made on the 7th inst. to the Royal College of 
Science and the new museum buildings now 
in course of erection at South Kensington, 
under the able guidance of Mr. Aston Webb, 
A.R.A. The Association visited these buildings 
in February last year, when, however, little 
more than foundation work had been com- 
pleted ; but the large party which assembled 
on Saturday clearly showed the interest which 
is being taken in these great schemes. 

Mr. Aston Webb, with his usual unvarving 
kindness, was present, and when members had 


assembled opposite the Imperial Institute he | those facing Cromwell-road, which are lighted 
gave a short and succinct account of the from it. These latter galleries are 32 ft. wide, 
general lines upon which he had planned the as experience has proved that up to this dis- 
Royal College and its relation to the neigh-|tance exhibits on the back wall can be well 
bouring public buildings. A great deal of|seen, with average window space in the wall 
interest attaches to the fact that tor almost the opposite. These galleries are on three floors, 
first time in the history of our country seme the ground floor being 10 ft. above Cromwell- 
definite attempt has been made by the powers | road, thus allowing of a well-lighted basement 
that be to combine in one large architectural | story, while the top floor is entirely devoted to 
scheme the various Government build'ngs | students. At the back of these, and running 
relating to science and higher education, and | right and left of the central entrance, is the 
though, perhaps, the buildings separately are | great gallery, 700 ft. in length, 50 ft. wide, 
somewhat heterogeneous, the fact that one and 50 ft. high, with apses at each end, while 
axial line passes through the centre of the at the north-west portion of the site is a fine 
Natural History Museum, the new Science | circular gallery 110 ft. in diameter. 

buildings, the Imperial Institute (now London] lt should be mentioned that in this building 
University buildings), the Royal College of] also considerable attention has been paid to the 
Music, and the Albert Hall, and almost mitigation of vibration; the whole of th: 
strikes the Albert Memorial, is a distinct] brickwork is being built in cement, external 
step in the right direction. In order to and internal walls being 4 ft. and 3 ft. in thick- 
further emphasise the general homogeneity | ness respectively. A Plenum system of ven- 
of the group, and to enhance the symmetrical | tilation, assisted in places with radiators, by 
lay out, Mr. Webb has arranged the main | which the air will be changed four times an 
entrance to the Royal College exactly opposite | hour, ought to effect a great improvement in 
the entrance to Mr. Collcutt's building, and with | the ventilation as compared with the present 
the latter’s permission he is reproducing at] Museum; but it will be interesting to note if 
either end the domed pavilions which project|the system ultimately carries out all that is 
in advance of the main frontage, and the new | expected of it. 

college will, therefore, reciprocate the general] Itis not possible to give a longer description 
lines of the institute as to plan, while in eleva- | now of all the many interesting points, but it 
tion the long and low proportion of the former | is hoped that the Association will be able to 
will not in any way vie with the latter. Those | visit these buildings each year until their com- 
who were fortunate enough to be near Mr. pletion. The nation has waited many years for 
Webb in the progress over the buildings must | a due appreciation of the needs of its science 
have been struck afresh with the mass of workers, and for a fitting storehouse for the 
detail to be considered in the problem, and the | national works of art, but both these require- 
masterly way it has all been arranged so that | ments are at last within measurable distance of 
the efficiency of the college, both for profes-| being fulfilled, and fortunately the fulfilment 
sors, students, and the general public, is of the | will take the outward expression of a fine 
greatest. Some account of this appeared in | architectural conception. 

the Builder for February 22, 1902, and therefore] A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Louis 
mention will only now be made of particulars | Ambler, to Mr. Aston Webb for his kindness’ 


then not touched upon. and trouble, concluded a most successful 
The college is divided into two sides, chemi- | visit. 


cal and physical, buildings relating to the 
former being placed on the east and to the 
latter on the west; the parts which require 
large rooms, such as lecture theatres and 
laboratory, are placed behind the main front- 
age; while the science library is placed on the 
first floor, over the central entrance. In this 
way it has been possible to design a symme- 
trical front with floor lines of the same heights 
all through, and, moreover, greater freedom 
from vibration has thus been secured to the 
more important experimental parts behind. 
This question of vibration is one of great im- 
portance in a scientific buiiding of this nature 
in which the most delicate and exact experi- tising in London.” Difficulty, or “rebuff,” 
ments will be carried out, and Mr. Webb has gone | number one was as follows :--A lessee desires 
into every detail with the various professors, and | to pull down some business premises and to 
has embodied their requirements in his plans, | erect a new structure upon the site. He in- 
so that it seems as if everything possible has | structs his architect accordingly and directs 
been done to insure the success of the under-|him to apply to the freeholder for the terms 
taking. For instance, to protect the physics | upon which his wishes may be gratified. The 
buildings from the vibration of Queen’s-road | first requisition of the agent of the freeholder, 
traffic, two underground parallel walls of con- | and a perfectly fair one, is that an undertaking 
crete, with a space between them, have been|to pay his fees, whether the transaction is 
interposed between the building and the road. | carried through or not, shall be given ; this is 
As all iron and steel work had to be eliminated, | done, and the ground rent is ultimately settled. 
the physics buildings are vaulted in concrete, | The ground rent is based upon the estimated 
6 in. thick, filled in above with dry coke] value at so much per foot superficial over the 
breeze, upon which ordinary concrete floors | whole site, and before the building is started it 
will be laid. These floors, however, will not] is found that the London County Council 
touch the central piers, which are to act as | possesses very different views as to the area to 
“steady points” having projecting stone tables | be built upon, and for which the ground rent 
built into them, the piers themselves being] has been agreed. This is rebuff number one 
constructed alternately of brick and concrete, | for the architect, and he so informs the agent 
with layers of felt in between to further | of the ground landlord, pointing out that inas- 
minimise vibration. It is not too much to say | much as—for the public benefit—he cannot 
that the building affords a fine example of the | build upon the whole area for which his client 
subordination of everything to the practical] has paid so much per foot superficial, he 
demands of science, and yet this has been | thinks that the rent should be reduced in pro- 
attained without any loss of architectural] portion to the reduction of the building area. 
character, and in some cases, such, for} The architect, having waited for a month or 


instance, as the vaulted ceilings, is probably a 
distinct gain. The great chemical laboratory, 
75 ft. by 92 ít. by 30 ft. high, and the two fine 
lecture theatres, though well advanced, will be 
worthy of a more lengthy description when 
nearer completion. 

Passing over to the museum buildings, con- 
siderable progress has, of course, been made 
since the visit of last year, and much that is 
interesting in the way of stone and iron work 
is now to be seen. One of the predominant 
factors in the plan has been the difficulty, 
always experienced in buildings of this kind, 
to get the public to visit galleries arranged 
anywhere above ground floor level, and there- 
fore it was decided to cover the whole site 
without any internal light areas, making all 
galleries top-lighted, with the exception of 


two for the legal or official mind to grasp the 
difficulties of drafting a building agreement, 
submits his drawings to the agent of the free- 
holder, and here the second little repulse is 
met with; the force of the blow, however, 
depending to a large extent upon the free- 
holder or his agent. 

The author said he had had transactions with 
at least four of the great London ground land- 
lords, and whilst, with some, no more practical, 
simple, inexpensive, and expeditious method 
could be suggested, with others dilatoriness, 
vexatious requisitions, and costly impositions 
seemed inevitable. The fact that they were 
dealing with architects of experience and posi- 
tion, acting for responsible clients, did not 
weigh sufficiently with some of those gentle- 
men. The certainty that the new building 
would form a splendid security, and that the 
real interest of the ground landlord was at the 
end of the building term, sometimes escaped 
the agent’s consideration, and after many 
months, perhaps, during which set after 
set of drawings had been submitted, the 
architect might find that the design of the 
chimney stacks was not thought to be satis- 
factory ; that the shop front was not to their 
liking ; that apparent as well as real support 
to the superstructure was desirable ; and that 
the plate glass, for the space for which 
the lessee had paid so heavily, must be 
encroached upon by heavy stone piers. 
Every attention should be devoted to the 
architecture, so that London might be gradually 
improved in that direction, but when free- 
holders’ requirements resulted in immediate 
loss to the lessee, he thought it was only fair 
that some of that loss should be borne by the 
freeholder. After this second rebuff, the archi- 
tect went to Spring-gardens, and, armed with 
the certified drawings of the District Surveyor, 
found that, under Section 43 of the 1894 
Building Act, he had to make special appli- 
cation to the Council to put up his new 
building, because it “ deviated ” from the old 
building. Before the Building Act Committee 
of the Council the architect’s drawings were 
subjected to as complete an analysis as calm dis- 
regard of the value of time, and equal innocence 
of the value of property, could secure. Perhaps 
the architect had conceived that his designs fell 
in with a section of the Act dealing with his 
particular building, and so they might, but the 
gentlemen at Spring-gardens would discover 
that another section of the same Act could be 
brought into action. Again the experience and 
position of the architect were disregarded, and 
the officials would quite unnecessarily worry 
themselves over some utterly unimportant 
piece of construction which had not, perhaps, 
been clearly shown, and they reported to the 
Committee, and ultimately the architect might 
be informed that his drawings had not been 
approved. If the London County Council 
demanded wider streets and more open space 
round a building, coupled with reduced 
heights, those requirements resulted in im- 
provements shared by the whole community, 
and the cost should be shared by the same 
community, not fastened solely upon the 
unfortunate building-owner, who should be 
fairly compensated for any loss he might 
sustain, 

Assuming that the consent of the Council 
had been obtained, the architect was notified 
accordingly, and had to prepare a third set of 
the drawings, one of which had had to be 
drawn to an engineer's— and not an architect's 
scale, and he was handed over to the District 
Surveyor. Here he might be on better and 
safer ground, but it would depend to a large 
extent upon the knowledge, experience, and 
practical mindedness of the District Surveyor 
as to how far the architect might proceed. 
Possibly the District Surveyor might be a 
little nervous on structures, as such; or he 
might discover, in the fields before him, that 
even the gleaners at Spring-gardens had left 
a little to be gathered in. He gathered it, and 
pointed out that unless party-walls, which 
the architect considered quite good and suf- 
ficient for the purpose, were taken down 
and entirely rebuilt, he would put Spring- 
gardens again on his track, in the shape of a 
“ dangerous structure notice.” The defective 
wall matter having been settled, the architect 
discovered that there was another public 
authority, ic. the Borough Council. The 
architect was informed that the hoarding let 
by a client to a bill-poster on terms which 
would perhaps pay for the unnecessary party- 
wall business must not be posted over with 
advertisements at all; that if the architect did 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution was held on Monday at No. 
12, Great George-street, Westminster, Mr. 
Arthur Vernon, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Penfold, Hon. Secretary, having read 
some donations to the library and library fund, 
and a vote of thanks having been passed to the 
donors, 

Mr. W. Woodward read a paper, entitled 
“ Some of the Difficulties which Present Them- 
selves to the Architect and Surveyor Prac- 
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that what was wanted was an exceedingly 
simple, instructive, and inexpensive tribunal 
which could settle questions rapidly. The 
reference to sanitary inspectors would remind 
them of many galling experiences. He thought 
that few of them had not had experience of 
the ignorant sanitary inspector who was given 
a set of rigid rules, and these he was afraid to 
depart from in any case because of his ignor- 
ance, and he insisted on unsuitable and expen- 
aive arrangements in cases where they were 
useless and even hurtful. 

Mr. P. E. Pilditch said, in seconding the 
vote of thanks, that the author seemed to have 
been badly treated by representatives of five or 
six different classes of persons. As to elevations 
in London streets, and freeholders and their 
architects or agents refusing to permit the 
whole front of shops, &c., to be given up to 
plate-glass, he hoped that Mr. Woodward had 
not been designing some of those truncated 
elevations which looked like the vanishing 
lady—with head and body, but no legs. He 
had a great deal of sympathy with the view 
that in our London architecture we ought as 
far as possible to show that there was an 
obvious substructure—a foundation upon which 
the superstructure exists. He knew that in 
some cases the lessee wanted as much show- 
case room as he could get, and in proper mea- 
sure this was understandable, but we were not 
in New York, and we did not put everything 
aside for utility and without regard to zesthetic 
considerations, and he thought there was a 
good deal to be said for our practice to have rea- 
sonable piers. There was one respect in which 
the London County Council was sometimes the 
cause of delay. Sometimes drawings had 
to go before several Departments and Com- 
mittees, and when that was so there was 
delay, owing to the want of centralisation in 
the Council’s work which arose, not from 
any fault of the officials who administered the 
Act, but from the fact that the Council was 
housed in several buildings; one part of the 
Architect’s Department was in Warwick-court 
and another part was in Spring-gardens, and 
so on, and there was no opportunity for the 
departmental staffs to meet together with that 
frequency which would do away with delay. 
He thought it would be a good thing for 
architects when those doing the difficult 
work falling upon the Council’s representa- 
tives were housed under one roof. The 
suggestion as to light and air was a good one, 
i.c., that there should be a tribunal to deal with 
these matters. But the tribunal Mr. Wood- 
ward suggested was not the tribunal that was 
proposed by the Joint Committee of the Insti- 
tute of Architects and the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion, and he did not think it would be quite so 
good a tribunal. The tribunal of the Joint 
Committee was more on the lines of the three 
surveyors appointed under the party wall sec- 
tions of the Act not necessarily the same men 
in each case, but men who were appointed by 
the architects dealing with the matter in the 
first instance. If there was to be any serious 
alteration in the way light aud air cases are 
administered, there would have to be some 
alteration in the law as well as in the tribunal, 
for the tendency was growing to lay down 
rules of law contrary to the old laws, and much 
more onerous in its burthen upon the owner of 
the servient tenement than formerly. 

Mr. H. H. Collins said he agreed with almost 
all that Mr. Woodward had said, for the 
grievances he mentioned were not imaginary. 
He had had something like forty years’ expe- 
rience of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and, worse, the London County Council, and 
while the officials were very courteous they 
were not always amenable to reason. If all 
these restrictions were put upon property its 
value must be diminished. As to the super- 
ficial area available for building ona particular 
site, it was only fair to the intending purchaser 
that the vendor should call attention to the fact 
that there was a certain line of front to which 
he would be compelled to build. It was true 
that the architect could discover that for. 
himself, but it was often the case that the 
client did not come to the architect until 
Jong after the transaction had taken place. 
There was a grievance which had not been 
mentioned; when everything had been 
arranged, and one was ready to carry 
out the building, there was the tyranny of the 
trades unions, and often the work was delayed 
on that ground. As to sanitary inspectors, Mr. 
Martin’s remarks were a little unfair. They 
were often “angels in disguise,” benefiting the 
community to a great extent. The sanitary 


Then why should not one ordeal serve for one 
building? First, there were the requisitions 
of the London County Council, then there was 
the District Surveyor, and then the Borough 
Council, and when they all had been satisfied, 
there was the sanitary inspector. A central 
body should lay down, once for all, clear and 
explicit rules and regulations regarding the 
building ; that when that central body had 
been satisfied everything appertaining to the 
building (except the rights and easement of 
adjoining owners) should be regarded as 
settled ; that such settlement should be in the 
hands of a few practical architects and sur- 
veyors, and that the London County Council, 
instead of seeking to extend its powers, should 
curtail them within their legal and legitimate 
limits. 

He would suggest that rights of light cases 
should be taken out of the hands of the ju iges 
on the bench and be referred toa tribunal con- 
sisting of two or three architects and surveyors 
and one legal assessor ; the expenses would be 
comparatively trifling, the expedition in settle- 
ment would be ten times greater, buildings 
would not be unnecessarily mutilated, and 
London would stand a better chance of being 
more rapidly rebuilt. The growth of London 
needed an entire alteration in the management 
of building matters. It was absolutely essen- 
tial that a more practical and unwieldy depart- 
ment be created, with a Minister responsibie to 
Parliament at its head. 

Having referred to the want of clearness in 
Acts of Parliament, particularly the 1894 
Building Act and the Workmen’s Compensa- 


not disfigure his stone front by soil-pipes and 
ventilating pipes he would hear of it; that if 
he attempted to emulate the works of the 
Borough Council in daring to put water-closets 
and urinals underground (although, perhaps, 
better ventilated than those of the Council), he 
would be proceeded against, as he would if he 
had the audacity to extend a vault under the 
footway or roadway to the extent of 6 in.; and 
finally, that the Council had, in the exercise of 
its wisdom, said an emphatic “No” to the 
London County Council’s “Yes” to oriel 
windows which the architect had been 
dreaming of for years. Then there was, 
perhaps, a threatened injunction in regard 
to a small window, say, glazed with ground 
glass many yards otf. The payment of 
200l. and 150 guineas costs might allow the 
work to proceed after a loss of three months’ 
‘time. The builder hinted that he should have 
to make a claim because the delay had carried 
him into short days. Then the adjoining 
owner made a claim for loss by reason of his 
trade having been interfered with by the dust 
and other nuisances to which he had been 
subjected during the building operations. An 
objection was raised by the water company on 
the ground that an attempt had been made to 
get three instead of two gallons at a flush, 
a few additional questions were raised by the 
District Surveyor ard by the Sanitary Autho- 
rities, but all at last were disposed of, the 
dease granted, and the accounts all squared up. 
All this was no imaginary case, and as a 
remedy he said the great ground landlords of 
London should work on better and more 
practical lines. They should make it quite|tion Act—a want of clearness accentuated by 
clear, before settling the ground rent, what] the omission of all punctuation—Mr. Wood- 
their ideas were as regards materials, general | ward referred to the proposed amendment of 
architecture, shop fronts, &c.; they should be|the 1894 Building Act, which, he said, would 
far more expeditious in their dealings and not | seriously affect all building owners in London. 
quite so grasping, as some of them are, in] He could well see that compliance with the 
squeezing every penny they can out of the man | requirements of the County Council might 
who has to confront all the difficulties to which render our street architecture much more 
reference had been made, and to whom a] unsightly than even now legislation made it, 
little less rent would be of very great service. jand that the combination of external iron fire- 
The London County Council was, little by | escapes, external iron soil-pipes and angles of 
little, taking upon itself too much of the 631 degrees, must lead to a new style of archi- 
detailed work of the architect. It sought to] tecture. 
enlarge its area of control over everything 
material and immaterial connected with build. 
ing operations in London, so that unless some 
curb were placed upon its activity it would 
soon be almost impossible to even touch a 
brick without having first obtained the sanction 
of the Council. The architects’ department of 
the Council was too much controlled by the 
committees, the majority of the members of 
which had vague notions of such highly techni- 
<al matters as those of the business of the archi- 
tect. The Council should not be converted 
into a large architectural atelier at the expense 
of the ratepayers. There was need for more 
consistency on the part of the Council. For 
instance, some members of the Committee 
saw no objection to iron and glass covered 
ways to hotels, restaurants, theatres, &c., 
whilst others were totally opposed tothem. The 
result was sometimes this: if A was fortunate 
enough to get his drawings before one part of 
the Committee his proposed shelter would be 
approved ; but if B was unfortunate enough to 
get his drawings, for a similar shelter, in the 
same street, before another part of the same 
Committee, his application would be refused. 
Why did not the Council say “We will not 
have these shelters at all,” or We will permit 
them subject to certain clearly-defined restric- 
tions as to height, projection, &c.”? Why 
should not Borough Councils say distinctly 
whether they will or will not permit water- 
closets in basements, where ventilation can 
only be obtained from the pavement lights or 
under the shop stallboard? At the present 
time some Councils do not intervene if the 
work is properly done, whilst others will not 
permit the water-closets at all. Then as to 
means of escape in case of fire under the 
Factory Acts, why could not a few practical 
architects be appointed, as a tribunal, to 
visit buildings under consideratlon and say 
at once what must be done to make 
the buildings they visit safer for exit in 
case of fire? Instead of this, a long list 
of requirements was sent, many of them 
indicating fads and imaginary catastrophes. 
Then there were the worrying, vexatious, and 
unnecessary set of requisitions sent once a year 
by the Theatres Committee of the Council, and 
two or three years after these had been com- 
plied with another and fresh set was sent ; and | the lessee’s architect to deal as he pleased with 
these were, all the time, only “suggestions,” and | the special requirements of the work. As to 
the executed works might have to be altered. ancient lights, they would all, probably, agree 


Mr. Howard Martin, in proposing a vote ot 
thanks to the lecturer, said that perhaps the 
most interesting part of the paper was the 
entirely new light it shed on the character of 
the London architect. Most surveyors had 
had occasion to settle terms of agreement of 
all kinds with architects, and they had been 
aceustomed to approach them (the architects) 
with a little fear and trembling. They had 
found architects hard-headed, shrewd men of 
business, singularly well able to take care of 
themselves and their clients. But architects 
were pictured in the paper as simple-minded 
men who fell into all the pitfalls made for 
them, and he knew of no character, in fact or 
fiction like the architect represented, unless it 
be Una in the Faérie Queen, who had no pro- 
tection from the wiles of the wicked world, 
except her beauty and the purity of her per- 
sonal character. There was another side to what 
had been written by the author of the paper. 
The author was a little hard on the ground 
landlords of London and their surveyors, who 
were surely not to blame if the innocent and 
guileless architect took a site without first 
ascertaining what portion of it he could cover 
with buildings. While it was annoying, too, 
to find that there were building requirements 
made by the Local Authorities, which, in their 
discretion, were exercised sometimes to one’s 
advantage and sometimes to one’s disadvan- 
tage, he was not sure that it would not be more 
annoying to find that there was a cast iron rule 
made to act in every case and always to be en- 
forced. The requirements ↄf the London County 
Council were defined by statute, and while, 
perhaps, no one knew what the statute meant 
in all |points, architects appeared to be fairly 
well informed, and, within small limits, they 
knew what they could do. As to the approval 
ot plans by the freeholders’ architect or sur- 
veyor, he admitted that hardships sometimes 
happened if that architect set himself up as an 
arbiter of taste, and forced his opinions on 
another architect of taste, even in matters un- 
important to the freeholder. But he did not 
think that such cases were numerous, and as a 
rule the freeholders’ architect was very willing, 
provided the client’s interests were secure and 
the building was to be solidly erected, to leave 
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inspector had to administer the Act of Parlia- 
ment prepared by the County Council, and 
the rules and requirements were printed. 
As to light and air some alteration in the 
present procedure was required, but he agreed 
with Mr. Pilditch that any fresh tribunal would 
be useless if the law was to stand on its present 
footing, because decisions would have to be 
based on the ruling of the House of Lords. He 
thought that light and air actions were some- 
times fostered by surveyors, and he had no 
hesitation in saying that certainly 25 per cent. 
of light and air cases were very little less 
than cases of blackmail. There were mem- 
bers of the profession who encouraged that 
kind of thing, and it would be well if some- 
thing could be done to prevent this. The ex- 
pense and trouble to the architect caused 
by the County Council was well known to 
the architect, though surveyors might not 
be so well acquainted with it. An archi- 
tect would submit a set of drawings, and if he 
made one-eighth of an inch difference in his 
drawings he was asked to submit another and 
another set, and the expense, trouble, and irrita- 
tion were great. There was no finality, and 
one never knew when one had finished with 
the County Council. Architects would be 
content if the Council would say what they 
wanted, and then, when the requirements 
were complied with, be satisfied. He 
thought Mr. Woodward was wrong as 
to oriel windows, but as to Clauss 43 of 
the Building Act, it was a dead letter, 
and it was not surprising, for Acts of Parlia- 
ment were most vaguely drawn because the 
Council and other bodies, instead of getting 
the expert opinion of the Surveyors’ Institution 
and other professional bodies, left the matter 
to amiable gentlemen who knew nothing 
about building. It cost that Institution about 
1,000]. to make the unworkable Act of 1894 as 
workable as it even is. In section 43 were 
the words: “no more land shall be taken,” 
and it would have been thought that land 
would have been interpreted in the usual 
way, but the judges had concluded that it 
also meant the second, third, and fourth floors 
of a building. As a district surveyor, he would 
advise them not to apply to District Surveyors 
to pass anything under section 43. As to the 
amendment of the Act now under considera- 
tion, if passed it would be a cruel and un- 
justifiable thing, and it had already created a 
great amount of consternation in the City and 
elsewhere, and there was to be a meeting at 
the Mansion House to discuss the matter. 

Mr. Howard Chatfeild Clarke said he ven- 
tured to dispute several of the indictments con- 
tained in the paper. Was it true that the great 
ground landlords gave undue trouble or im- 
posed undue restrictions on the building 
lessee ? That was not bis experience. There 
were two or three large west-end building 
estates where undue trouble to the lessee’s 
architect in the passing of the plans was nota 
fact and where the uttermost farthing for rent 
was not obtained. The freeholder's architect 
or surveyor must have some power of refusing 
the plans or of modifying them, but there was 
not much difficulty in getting plans passed on 
the big estates. Sometimes they might find, 
as he did recently, that the lessee’s architect 
had provided a range of water-closets on the 
ground floor near an entrance, and he refused 
to pass the plans on that ground, and the archi- 
tect, in this case, thanked him for pointing 
out the defect. He would rather take land 
from a large estate with its restrictions than 
from the small freeholder and his ad- 
visors. As to the amount of land available 
for building, that was what surveyors had 
to find out. It was their duty to find 
out what amount of land could be built 
upon and what restrictions there were as to 
light and air, &c., and he did not think there 
was any very great hardship in that. As to 
the County Council, was there any real diffi- 
culty in getting drawings passed when the 
architect had paid proper attention to the re- 
quirements of the Act? The fact was that it 
wa3 when they had gone outside the Act that 
trouble took place. The County Council had 
a great official work to perform, and their work 
was carried out for the good of the many. We 
did not want a second Drury-lane or Clare- 
market district to grow up in London; we 
want London to become the finest city in the 
world. The conditions of the Council objected 
to were framed to give more air space, light, 
and decency in this great metropolis. Mr. 
Collins said the amendment of the Building 
Act was unjustifiable. That remained to be seen; 


but the object was to give better provision 
in factories for escape from fire, and surely 
every one must feel that every precaution should 
be taken to prevent the recurrence of a Queen 
Victoria-street fire. He did not think they 
should let it go forth that they regarded the 
amendments to the Act as unjustifiable, though 
the Bill would have to be seriously amended. 
As to the question of light and air, the Joint Com- 
mittee suggest that, first of all, cases should be 
referred to the third surveyor, as in party-wall 
matters, and if that were done 99 out of every 
100 cases would go no further ; but there was 
a provision that if the parties were not satisfied 
with the surveyor’s decision the matter could 
go to a tribunal formed more or less on the 
lines of the Tribunal of Appeal. If the Bill of 
the Joint Committee could be carried it would 
be found to be a workable scheme, and would 
knock the whole question of light and air on 
the head. The Bill ought to pass, for there 
were great hardships under the present law. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove asked if it were true 
that the ground landlord’s surveyor demanded 
to be paid whether the transaction came off or 
not? He would be paid something, but not 
the full fee. As to the rights of light, no 
matter how good the Bill of the Joint Com- 
mittee might be, it would not pass the House 
of Commons while there were so many 
lawyers there. Many trumpery claims were 
being made for compensation for loss of light. 

A member having made some remarks in 
which exception was taken to some of Mr. 
Woodward's conclusions, 

Mr. Wheeler, K C., said that the true way to 
solve many of the difficulties referred to was to 
constitute a proper land court or tribunal of 
appeal. What was required was a land court 
or supreme court dealing with these matters. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill said that fou: teen years 
ago, when he went to the London County 
Council as Superintending Architect, a great 
deal of the procedure was well in hand, but a 
great deal more had to be created. His staff, 
when he left, was mcre than doubled, and for 
the time he was there he took the whole 
responsibility for what was done. The Super- 
intending Architect could not carry everything 
on his back, but he had under him officers, 
who could not be there to defend themselves, 
who did a great deal of the work, but every- 
thing came under his cognisance before it 
reached the Committee, and so he was respon- 
sible. Mr. Woodward had not had the fore- 
thought or consideration to bring any specific 
case before the meeting, nor had any one else. 
Was that not surprising? People did not go 
to Spring-gardens to carry out the law, but in 
order to avoid carrying out the law—to avoid 
the stringency of the Act of Parliament— 
and if they could manage that without going 
to the Council so much the better. As no cases 
had been brought, there was very little to 
answer. Mr. Woodward compiained not only 
of the London County Council, but of the Dis- 
trict Survey o-s, the Borough Councils, and every 
one else. His position in the paper was that 
of a misinformed man, who seemed to be 
ready to take land without seeing it, although 
every step he took was against enemies. One 
of his grievances was that there was no punc- 
tuation in Acts of Parliament! When a man 
was driven to that he was in a bad way. He 
would advise any gentleman who thought like 
that to spend a shilling and buy the Building 
Act and read it, and when he had understood 
it as near as he could, let him get the Liver- 
pool Act or the Glasgow Act, and then he 
would see how tenderly he was treated in 
London comparatively. We were not able to 
build in Io-acre fields in London, but upon 
thoroughfares and close to land of adjoining 
owners, and regulations were necessary. It 
seemed to come to this, that regulations 
would have to be made by architects in 
each particular case if all objections were 
to be met. All they did at the London 
County Council was to see that drawings 
were according to the Acts of Parliament. 
Drawings were examined to see if they in- 
fringed the law in any other way than that 
about which the application was made, and 
that was objected to, but cerfain architects 
used to send in drawings making innocent 
applications but containing infringements in 
other respects, and when the simple thing was 
agreed to they told the District Surveyor that 
the drawings for the whole thing had been 
agreed to. The Council got taken in more than 
once that way, and the result was that the Coun- 
cil tried to see everything afterwards. Every- 
thing should be shown clearly in the drawings, 


and nothing that was not wanted. No copy of 
drawings was asked for except what was 
absolutely wanted, but if drawings were 
wrong, fresh ones had to be supplied later. 
As to glass-covered shelters, they were used, 
and were convenient at theatres, &c., and per- 
mission was given to erect them only for the 
purpose of protecting people who were often 
lightly clad. Then public-houses asked for 
them—not for purposes of shelter, but for pur- 
poses of advertisement, and the Council were 
not able to grant such applications. Applica- 
tions to the Council were dealt with by ex- 
perienced officers, and not by juniors—by men, 
often, who had passed with distinction the 
examinations of that Institution or similar 
bodies, and they had had a hundred times 
the experience of any gentleman who had 
spoken that evening. The members of the 
Building Act Committee of the Council neces- 
sarily became men of great experience in these 
matters of building law, and there were men 
on the Council who had had four or five 
times the experience in these matters that 
professional gentlemen gave to their pupilage. 
As to the proposal that three or four architects 
shall say what is to be done, Where were thev 
to be found, and what were they to be paid? 
The best plan was to have something like the 
present arrangement. Some four or five years 
ago the London Chamber of Commerce com- 
plained to the Council about the hardships 
they were suffering under the Factory Act as 
to the delay in passing plans, and he had 
been able to show that the delay was reason- 
able. There was nothing at all in Mr. 
Collins’s complaint as to the ; · in. difference 
in drawings. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson suggested that the dis- 
cussion should be adjourned. 

The Chairman said he did not think there 
was any need to do that, and he put the vote 
of thanks to the meeting. 

The motion having been agreed to, Mr. 
Woodward briefly replied, and the meeting 


terminated. 
— . — s 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


A MIDLAND Counties distcict meeting cf 
the Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers was held in the Council House at 
Birmingham, on Saturday, January 31, and was 
largely attended by members from all parts of 
the country. Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, C.E., of 
Bristol, President, was in the chair, and among 
those present were Messrs. W. Weaver, Ken- 
sington; J.T. Eayrs, Birmingham; W. Har- 
pur, Cardiff; J. Lobley, Hanley; T. de Courcy 
Meade, Manchester; A. D. Greatorex, West 
Bromwich; J. Price, Birmingham; J. S. 
Pickering, Nuneaton; G. Green, Wolver- 
hampton; P. G. Killick, Finsbury; H. J. 
Martin, Streatham ; E. J. Silcock, Leeds; C. C. 
Smith, Sutton, and others. 

The Lord Mayor of Birmingham was 
present at the opening of the meeting, and 
heartily welcomed the members to Birming- 
ham. He was sure these meetings would tend 
to increase the practical knowledge of the 
members and would also be beneficial to the 
community at large. In his opinion they were 
raising the standard of knowledge of Muni- 
cipal Engineers, and bringing about a better 
state of things regarding the health of the 
community. 

The President having taken the chair, 
thanked the Lord Mayor for his reception and 
welcome to the members of the Association. 

Mr. Pickering, Honorary Secretary, men- 
tioned that, in accordance with the resolution 
passed at the last winter meeting in Birming- 
ham, a small Committee, consisting of Mr. 
Price, Birmingham ; Mr. Greatorex, West 
Bromwich; Mr. Wike, Sheffield; Mr. Love- 
grove, Hornsey; and himself had been con- 
sidering the question of by-laws relating to 
land, streets, and buildings, and were to issue 
a full report to the Council. 

Mr. J. Price, Birmingham, mentioned the 
formation of a Public Officers’ Club at 4, 
Whitehall Court, for which he bespoke the 
support of municipal engineers. 

Ventilation of Sewers and Drains, 

Papers on “The Ventilation of Sewers and 
Drains ” were then read by: Mr. R. Read, Mr. 
A. W. Cross, Mr. H. H. Humphries, Mr. T. 
Caink, and Mr. C. Chambers Smith, Surveyor 
to the U.D.C., Sutton. The following is the 
paper by Mr. R. Read, City Surveyor, Glou- 
cester :— 

This subject has-been a fruitful source of 
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controversy for the last twenty-five years, but 
it has rarely been discussed under more 
favourable conditions than the present. Usually 
the papers on this subject are crowded in 
amongst a number of others, or they are dis- 
cussed by people who have no real knowledge 
of it; but here we have a gathering of gentle- 
men, each one of whom has a system of actual 
live sewers, in daily operation, under his 
charge ; and it is only those who have studied 
the working of a system of sewers for at least 
twelve months, so as to observe them under all 
conditions of weather and season, who are 
capable of forming a correct judgment on the 
matter. And even to such a gathering the 
author would appeal—as a counsel for the 
defence would appeal to the jury—to dismiss 
all prejudice and preconceived assumptions 
from their minds in regard to the subject 
in order to deal with it upon its actual 


merits. 
Let us consider, then, what is the action of a 


system of sewers and drains, and why it is| 3 


necessary to ventilate them. A system of 
Sewers consists of a number of branches, con- 
verging into main trunk sewers, which again 
converge into an outfall sewer ; about nine- 
tenths of the whole would probably be pipe 
sewers, ranging from gin. to 18 in. diameter, 
and the remaining one-tenth would probably 
be brick sewers. The upper ends, or branches, 
will probably have the steepest gradients, the 
main trunk sewers somewhat flatter, and the 
outfall sewer the flattest gradient of all. House 
drains and street gullies will be connected at 
every few yards along the whole of their 
length: so that a system of sewers is a system 
of perforated pipes having varying gradients, 
converging to a common outfall. The dis- 
charges from the house drains are inter- 
mittent, but as their aggregate length is 
about five times that of the sewers, their 
numbers enable them to create a continuous 
current through the sewers, except possibly at 
the extreme upper ends of the branch sewers, 
for a distance of from 50 yds. to 100 yds. from 
the summit, where the drains may not be 
sufficiently numerous to produce a continuous 
current in that length of the sewers. Ifa 
system of sewers is to be self-cleansing it must 
be so proportioned and graded that the flow of 
sewage has a minimum velocity of 3 ft. per 
second, or about two miles per hour, which is 
sufficient to discharge the sewage at the outfall 
from the majority of towns in two or three 
hours. If in some cases the gradients are not 
sufficient to give that minimum velocity, 
special methods of flushing must be resorted 
to, in dry weather, to keep the sewers free 
from deposit. If deposit occurs in a sewer it 
arises from one of the following causes :—1. 
Flat gradients. 2. Insufficient flushing either 
at the water-closets or in the sewers them- 
selves, the water-closets being the proper 
initial point of flushing, as from this point it 
traverses both drains and sewers. 3. Ineffi- 
cient, or neglected, street gullies and manhole 
buckets ; and 4. What sometimes happens in 
a new district, insufficient live drain con- 
nexions, that is to say, the sewer will be laid 
in the street of sufficient size for future require- 
ments, but there may be only half a dozen 
houses built and occupied for several years ; 
the result is that, however well the 
sewer is graded or constructed, the sewage 
from this small number of houses is lost 
in it, the water running away and leaving the 
solids stranded behind it, to be shiſted on a 
further stage by the next discharge from the 
house drains. 

If a deposit occurs in any sewer from bad 
design or bad construction, this can only be 
remedied by reconstruction on better lines and 
levels, but ventilation has often been blamed 
for calling attention to this requirement. All 
the causes of deposit mentioned above are 
more or less preventable, and if there is no 
deposit in a well designed and constructed 
sewer, Why is ventilation necessary? The 
dry-weather flow of sewage through a system 
of sewers gradually increases and decreases in 
quantity—that is to say, from a minimum at 
about 3 a.m. it gradually increases to a maxi- 
mum about 3 p.m., remains near the maximum 
until about 7 p.m., when it will begin to 
decrease until it reaches the minimum again 
at 3 a. m. This, of course, means that a large 
amount of air must be displaced from the 
sewer, while the sewage is increasing in 
volume, and a corresponding amount of air 
taken into the sewer as the sewage decreases, 
The air which is displaced by the sewage 
must go somewhere, either up the house drains 


may have been provided. 


as the cause of the trouble. 


the traps the worse would be the final result. 


The methods of ventilation now in use may 


be classified as follows :—1. Openings in the 
manhole and lamphole covers, at the street 
surface, at various intervals ranging from 
40 yds. upwards, but usually about 69 yds. 
to 100 yds. apart, the openings varying from 
6 sq. in. per manhole upwards. 2. 
Vertical shafts attached to buildings, trees, 
telegraph poles, or self-supporting, 4 in., 6 in., 
and gin. diameter. 3. Various combinations 
of surface gratings and ventilating shafts, gener- 
ally in wrong proportions and positions, owing 
to legal difficulties. 4. Connexions to factory 
chimneys, 5. Various patent systems of in- 
duced current ventilation by means of gas 
jets, water jets, or compressed air. 6. Sys- 
tems of deodorising the gases given off at the 
manholes by the introduction of chemicals, 

The first system discharges sewer air or 
gas immediately under the noses of the 
people, and is uncertain in its action. The 
second is an improvement on the first, inas- 
much as it discharges the sewer air at a point 
varying from 20 ft. to 60 ft. above the street 
level, where it is not so noticeable, and has 
the advantage of being exposed to any wind 
which may be blowing. The third system, a 
combination of surface grids and vertical 
shafts, has seldom had a thorough trial in the 
proper proportions, and arrangement, which 
are necessary to harmonise with the action of 
the sewers and thus convert it from a hap- 
hazard into a scientific and reliable system. 
The remaining systems are altogether too 
costly for general application, although they 
are occasionally useful for isolated cases of 
offensive manholes, to avoid the expense of a 
reconstruction of sewers. 

Let us now consider what happens to the 
sewer air, in a well-constructed system of 
sewers and drains, with the sewage flowing at 
the minimum rate of 3 ft. per second. In the 
summer time the temperature of the flowing 
sewage would range between 50 deg. and 
52 deg. Fahr., and the sewer air over the 
flowing sewage would range between 52 deg. 
and 55 deg. Fahr. in twenty-four hours, while 
the outer air at the ground level during the 
same period may range from 50 deg. Fahr. up 
to 75 deg. or 80 deg. Fahr.; and, speaking 
generally, during the summer months the 
sewage and sewer air are at a lower tempera- 
ture than the outer air, while during the 
winter months the reverse will probably be 
the case. But although this is true as a 
general rule there are times during possibly 
each twenty-four hours in which the relative 
temperatures overlap each other. This is 
especially the case at sunset in the summer 
time, when the radiation from the surface of 
the earth reduces the temperature of the air 
in contact with it at the ground level to the 
same or a lower temperature than that of the 
sewer air. The result is that in cases where 
the sewer is ventilated only by gratings at 
the street surface an escape of sewer gas 
occurs, generally just about dusk in the 
evening. But after a few days of dry weather 
the outer air has a low percentage of humidity, 
and the knger the drought continues the 
greater is the capacity of the outer air for 
absorbing moisture. The result is that any 
wet surface, such as the surface of the flowing 
sewage, and which is generally the only wet 
surface available, gives off watery vapour 
freely. This watery vapour is charged with 
organic matter from the sewage, and, 
having about half the density of dry air at the 
same temperature, it naturally rises from the 
manholes into the open air, and thus causes 
a nuisance. This continues with increasing 
offensiveness as long as the dry weather lasts, 
and usually the break, up of the dry weather 
is preceded by a fall of the barometric pressure, 
which again releases a further quantity cf 
watery vapour, charged with organic matter 
from the sewage, and the nuisance is at its 


or through any manholes or ventilators which 


Complaints of nuisance from sewers are 
generally confined to the six months of the 
year between the end of March and the end of 
September, and more especially occur after a 
few days, or a week’s dry weather ; then the 
ventilation is generally blamed by the public 
Ventilation is 
necessary to provide for the escape of the air 
displaced by the rising sewage, or the air 
would be under compression, and would force 
any traps which might be inserted for keeping 
it in the sewers, and the longer the time re- 
quired to sufficiently compress the air to force 


maximum, because the sewage is in its most 
concentrated form, the sewer air is at ils 
maximum quantity, and the outer air at its 
greatest capacity for absorbing moisture. It 
is this watery vapour under these conditions. 
that the ventilation has to deal with, and 
which cannot be dealt with by any other 
means, although flushing may be a temporary 
remedy ; but even if the Borough Surveyor 
doubles his daily consumption of water tor 
this purpose, it would bs a mere flea-bite com- 
pared to a good shower of rain. The municipal 
sewer-flushing can only touch the sewers, and 
has no effect on the house drains, which can 
only be flushed from the water-closets, the sink, 
and the bath wastes. 

If the sewers discharge the sewage to the 
outfall at the minimum rate of 3 ft. per second, 
it should arrive there long before it has time 
to set up putrefaction ; therefore the watery 
vapour rising from the sewage should not be 
putrid ; but it generally is so, for three reasons, 
viz. :—I. The alternate wetting and drying of 
the sides of the sewer, owing to the rise and 
fall of the sewage. 2. The discharges from the 
house drains are more or less decomposed, 
owing to the interposition of the intercepting 
trap which acts as a cesspool; and 3. For 
want of proper ventilation. 

In the absence of any deflecting influence, 
vapour rising from any wet surface rises per- 
fectly vertical, but being of so light a character, 
it is easily deflected in any direction, and. 
watery vapour rising from the surface of 
sewage in a sewer would naturally rise verti- 
cally against the crown of the sewer, and 
would roll slowly along the top of the sewer in 
an upward direction. But the motion is 
exceedingly feeble, and, therefore, the motion 
of the sewage flowing at the rate of 3 ft. per 
second, is a comparatively powerful force, 
which easily carries the watery vapour with it 
down the sewer, by friction of the two surfaces 
of water and air in contact ; and the friction of 
the air and vapouragainst the crown of the sewer 
acts as a brake, retarding, but not preventing, 
the flow of air and vapour in the samedirection 
as the sewage. The vapour following the fow 
of the sewage naturally eddies up each drain 
opening which it comes to, and also expands 
into the manhole chamber:, so that the 
velocity never increases to the same rate as 
that of the sewage ; but at the upper ends of 
the branch sewers, where the flow in the 
sewer for the first 50 or 100 yards is as inter- 
mittent as that of the house drains, the sewage 
has not the same power over the vapour, and 
its natural tendency to rise vettically may be 
sufficiently strong to carry it out at the top 
manhole grating, from that short Jength only, 
and thus gives rise tothe popular error that. 
the sewer air from the whole system of 
sewers rises towards the upper manholes of 
the system. This action can easily be proved 
by forcing smoke from an Eclipse machine 
into a manhole, say in the middle or at twc- 
thirds from the lower end of a street sewer, 
with the smoke nozzle in the sewer, pointing 
up the gradient, and it will be found that the 
smoke will appear in succession at all the 
manholes below this until the sewer is full of 
smoke, when it will also come out of the man- 
holes above the point of entrance. 

Any system of ventilation, to be efficient, 
must coincide with these actions of the sewage 
and sewer air; each length of sewer between 
a pair of manholes must have its own system. 
of ventilation, the inlet being at the upper end. 
of the length, at the street level, and be kept as 
small as practicable, and the outlets distributed 
at even distances over the lencth below to the 
next manhole, and be as numerous as possible. 
This can only be done by abolishing the inter- 
ceptor, and making the ventilating shafts on 
every house drain assist in ventilating its own 
length of sewer, between the nearest manhole 
on either side of it. In this way, a large 
number of ventilating shafts above the houses 
are brought to bear upon the one inlet at the 
upper end of the, say, 100 yards length of 
sewer, and, therefore, the air enters at this 
inlet with a velocity greater in proportion to 
the difference between the area of its opening 
and the aggregate of the number of shafts. 
between it and the next manhole below, and the 
greater the excess of the shaft outlets over the 
manhole inlets, the stronger will be the velocity 
at the inlet and the less liable will it be to be 
reversed. 

If there is any wind, however slight, or from 
whatever direction it is blowing over the tops 
of the outlet shafts, provided that it is not arti- 
ficially deflected, this will only increase the 
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velocity at the inlet. This proposal has always 
been met by the statement that you are passing 
the sewer gas through the house drains, and 
thus endangering the health of the inhabitants 
of the houses ; and it was to try and prevent 
this that the intercepting trap was adopted, 
without investigation of any kind, into the 
Model By-laws in 1877, because the doctors 
said that“ sewer gas must be cut off from the 
houses.“ As an abstract proposition this re- 
-quirement is perfectly correct, but the method 
of carrying it out by means of the intercepting 
‘traps is both absurd and dangerous. The trap 
‘is no protection to the house whatever, the real 
‘safeguard being the soundness of the drains. 
If the drain is sound the trap is absolutely 
useless, and a dangerous obstruction ; and if 
‘the drain is not sound, the trap is also useless, 
‘because the emanations from the drain itself, 
and from the stagnant sewage in the trap, are 
-quite sufficient to poison the whole household 
without any aid from the sewer. Intercepting 
traps,in their most approved form, hold about 
two gallons of stagnant sewage ; they cause a 
retention of from 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. of 
the solid matter in the trap ; they paralyse the 
flow through the whole length of the house 
-drain, and cause it to become coated with 
putrid sewage throughout; and they abso- 
lutely prevent proper ventilation of the sewers. 
‘They are liable to be forced from the sewer 
side by the compression of the sewer air 
against them by the rising sewage ; they 
‘necessitate a brick chamber and a so-called 
‘fresh air inlet, which has by force of circum- 
stances to be placed within a very few feet of 
'the front door or front window of the house, 
-and every time the drain is used the mica flap- 
valve in connexion with this fresh air inlet is 
violently closed, and if the valve is not very 
soon broken by this violent flapping action, 
the compression of the air in front of each 
discharge from the water-closet against the 
sewage in the intercepting trap partially un- 
traps it. The drain air then passes on into the 
sewer, and the sewage dribbles slowly into the 
‘inlet side of the trap, and slowly out of the out- 
let side, in the feeblest possible manner, into 
the sewer charged with putrefied organic 
matter, which the sewer ventilation, in what- 
ever form it may exist, has to deal with and 
gets the blame ſor. Equilibrium is restored by 
the sewage filling up the trap, and the process 
is repeated by the next user of the drain; but 
in the majority of cases the flap-valve at the 
fresh air inlet is either not air-tight, or is 
broken, and if the intercepting trap escapes 
being forced, owing to this defect in the 
fresh air valve, a strong puff of drain air is dis- 
charged under the windows or by the front 
door of the house during every use of the 
drain. The usual result of this is that the 
Hhouseholder promptly stops up the fresh air 
inlet altogether, and then the last state of the 
intercepting trap and drain is worse than the 
first. And besides all this, the intercepting 
trap is liable to partial stoppages by an excess 
of paper, or a dish cloth, or any solid matter 
being put down the drain; then the sewage 
rises in the intercepting chamber and drain, 
until it has obtained sufficient head to force the 
obstruction, and some 30 sq. ft. of brick 
surface is fouled with sewage. But occasionally 
the head in the chamber is not sufficient to 
force the obstruction, and then the builder, or 
the inspector of nuisances, or both, have to be 
called in, the obstruction is pushed down to the 
bend in the sewer junction, and a message 
sent to the surveyor, that the sewer is blocked, 
although the neighbouring drains are still 
running. 

In the majority of towns now, all drain 
joints are made in cement, and the drains 
thoroughly tested before being allowed to be 
covered up or used, and strict regulations are 
made as to the fall, usually not less than I in 
48 or ] in. to a pipe being specified, and any 
inspector on testing the pipes, and finding one 
with a back fall—or merely level without any 
fall at all would immediately condemn the 
drain and have it pulled out and relaid. But 
the same inspector, under the Model By-laws, 
is compelled to introduce into the lower end of 
the flattest part of the drain an intercepting 
trap, which causes an obstruction from 6 in. 
to 8 in. deep, full of stagnant sewage ; and the 
believers in this trap assert that they are 
thereby saving the lives of the inhabitants of 
the house by cutting off the sewer gas, a state- 
ment which is altogether erroneous, as the 
trap is simply a manufactory of sewer gas on 
every house drain, pouring sewer gas into the 
sewer, which any system of ventilation of the 


sewers is blamed for, and is powerless to deal 
with or prevent. 

The patentees of a certain chemical process 
contend that owing to the temperature of the 
sewer air being generally cooler during the 
summer than the outer air, it is impossible for 
it to rise out of the sewer during the summer 
months, especially if charged with the 
heavier gases of decomposition, and that it 
accumulates during these months, to be 
discharged during the autumn or winter, 
when the sewer air is generally warmer than 
the outer air, and in this way they account for 
epidemics such as typhoid and diphtheria 
occurring in the autumn. But this statement 
about the differences of temperature during the 
summer and winter months is only partially 
correct, as ha; been shown in an earlier part 
of this paper. There are times during the 
twenty-four hours, more specially about 
sunset, when the temperatures overlap each 
other, and thus bring the sewer air out into the 
outer air; and there is also the difference in 
density of the watery vapour, as compared 
with the outer air, constantly acting in dry 
weather, as well as the fall of the barometric 
pressure, causing discharges of sewer air into 
the outer air, quite independently of the rela- 
tive temperatures. 

In conclusion, the author would like to try 
an experiment by omitting the interceptor 
trap on alldrains which are outside the houses ; 
the drain will thus get a better gradient 
throughout, and no possible harm can be done 
to the householders, while great benefit would 
accrue to the sewer, which would be propcrly 
ventilated and be kept much cleaner. 


Mr. C. Chambers Smith, in his paper, said :— 
“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh or whither it goeth.” Such 
is the impression gathered after reading 
through a number of statements in scattered 
papers on ventilation in general—and of drains 
and sewers in particular—which is dependent 
upon the variable and fickle movement and 
temperature of the atmosphere. It is some 
fifty years ago since attempts at the ven- 
tilation of sewers were made in London; 
and although at that time considerable 
thought and attention were given to the 
question as to whether sewers could be 
ventilated in the same manner as mines, aud 
several experiments were made, the idea was 
given up, and a notable authority pronounced 
thatit wasimpracticable. Spasmodic attempts 
have been made at various times and places, 
chiefly by connecting sewers with furnace 
chimneys, to induce currents of air to sweep 
through sewers with a more constant energy 
and direction than could be obtained by 
atmospheric influences only ; but such attempts 
have, either through entire failure or meagre 
results, not attracted the attention of sur- 
veyors to the extent of their being generally 
adopted. 

We have almost universally fallen back on 
the question as to whether open manhole 
covers or vent shafts should be adopted, or in 
some instances whether any ventilation at all 
should be allowed, with the notion that, i the 
sewer gases could be “bottled up” in the 
sewers, the difficulty of dealing with them 
would be obviated. 

Many have been the tests of the movement 
of air in sewers, vent shafts, manholes, &c., 
amongst which may be mentioned those by the 
late Mr. W. Santo Crimp at Wimbledon, and 
by Mr. E. George Mawbey, a Past President 
of this Association, at Leicester ; the conclusion 
come to by both these gentlemen being that 
the wind “was the factor requiring the 
greatest consideration in determining the ar- 
rangements and positions of ventilating shafts.” 
Mr. Mawbey gives some diagrams of his tests 
which seem to show that temperature is also 
an important factor, and, generally speaking, 
when wind velocity is high, and the air tem- 
perature low, the greatest current through vent 
shafls is obtained. 

The author does not know, unfortunately, of 
any tests which show the length or capacity 
of the sewers which may be affected by a vent 
shaft, and it would be valuable information, 
tending to a better understanding of the sub- 
ject, if, when ventilating tests at vent shafts 
were made, the volume of the air and the 
capacity of the sewer aftected thereby were 
noted. The author assumes it will be granted 
that ventilation of sewers is necessary. 
“ Bottling up” is impossible, as the sewer 


gases will find their way at some point or 
other into the atmosphere—so that the more 
perfect and constant the ventilation of drains 
and sewers is made, the better for the com- 
munity. 

The duty ↄf dealing with organic refuse of 
all kinds is a necessity, and is not a very 
popular subject. We would all like to avoid 
the question as much as possible. But, by 
approaching the matter in a scientific way, 
much has been done in successfully treating 
liquid and solid refuse, and converting them 
into innocuous and harmless (and, in many 
instances, beneficial) products. It now seems 
to the author that gaseous refuse should also 
be approached in a more scientific and 
methodical manner than has been done 
hitherto. 

At the Sanitary Congress held in Manchester 
last September, at a meeting specially to con- 
sider the question of ventilation of sewers, 
some of the members went not merely to the 
extent of discussing ventilation fer se, but so 
far as to discuss the question of treating the 
sewer air by cremation or by chemicals, so that 
the pathogenic germs and poisonous gases 
should be destroyed—no doubt an excellent 
proceeding, if it can be brought within practi- 
cal limits. Before such treatment of the gases 
can be attempted, however, it is absolutely 
necessary they should be brought under control 
both as to volume and place ot exit from the 
sewer. This consideration brings us to the 
weak points of all methods of ventilating 
drains and sewers by utilising atmospheric 
influences only — namely, that in no such 
method can the volume of air or point of exit 
be controlled. 

Apart from any question of treating the 
issuing sewer gases, the control of the volame 
and direction, as well as the choice of a place 
of exit, are important matters as regards venti- 
lation of itself, and any method which gives 
such control and choice is based upon correct 
principles. The author considers it hopeless 
to obtain control if atmospheric influences 
alone are depended upon, and he is driven to 
the conclusion that mechanical means must 
be resorted to for efficient ventilation of drains 
and sewers, notwithstanding the apparent 
failures resulting from attempts at such means 
in the past. The “Shone” system, introduced 
by Messrs. Shone & Ault last year, seems to 
promise success in the direction referred to, 
inasmuch as the authors have approached the 
question in a scientific manner, and in a way 
which has been influenced by their long prac- 
tical acquaintance with coal mine ventilation. 
This system, simply described, is a means of 
extracting air from drains and sewers by a fan 
driven electrically or otherwise, and the con- 
trolling of all air admitted to the drains and 
sewers by openings regulated in diameter in 
accordance with the volume desired to be 
admitted at any one point, and the vacuum 
available at that point. By such means it is 
claimed that fresh air is admitted at a soil pipe 
or interceptor, drawn down the house drain, 
away to and along the sewers to the fan, and 
thence up a vent shaft (in a chosen position) 
into the atmosphere. The volume of air 
admitted can be proportional to the sewage 
flow, or in other words, to the population 
served. The’ authors of the system state that 
one-tenth of a cubic foot per minute per in- 
habitant will give an excellent dilution ; and, 
basing a comparison on some analyses of 
sewer air by Dr. Letheby, the CO, would be 
increased from the normal of 4 parts per 
10,009 in the outside atmosphere to 4} per 
10,000 in the air issuing from the vent 
shaft. As a trial installation will be com- 
pleted and tested at Leicester in a short 
time, and another installation completed at 
Darley ‘Abbey, we shall soon know whether 
Messrs. Shone & Ault are justified in their 
claims. If they should be, a great step in the 
efficient ventilation of drains and sewers will 
have been reached. In conclusion, the author 
would point out that, as regards the after treat- 
ment of sewer air, the regulation of the admis- 
sion of air to the drains and sewers is a means 
of keeping down the volume of air to be treated 
by cremation or otherwise within reasonable 
limits. 


Mr. W. J. Steele, A M.Inst.C.E., Deputy City 
Engineer of Bristol, said Bristol had frequently 
been mentioned as a city where the sewers 
were not ventilated; it might, therefore, be 
interesting to consider the general conditions 
of its sewerage system. All the manholes and 
lampholes on the sewers in the city were sur- 
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mounted by closed covers, and no means were 
intentionally made to provide a communica- 
tion between the sewers and the atmosphere. 
There were eight outfalls into the River Avon, 
fitted with tidal flaps, the head against the 
bottom of which, at high-water of ordinary 
spring-tides, varied from 7 ft. to 20 ft. Six 
small storm overflows from one intercepting 
sewer discharged into the River Frome, four 
being fitted with flaps. The city formed a 
basin, the general level of whose perimeter 
was about 240 ft. above the Ordnance datum, 
and whose centre was about 27 ft. above such 
datum ; consequently the fall on the sewers 
was considerable. All street gullies were 
trapped. Since 1882, drains connected to the 
sewers had been provided with an intercepting 
trap. On the building side of this trap a com- 
munication was made with the atmosphere, 
and another near the highest point of the 
drain. Every building used for human habita- 
tion was provided with at least one water- 
closet, usually of the pedestal form, and all 
roof-water, bath and sink waste-pipes, dis- 
charge over trapped gullies. Prior to 1882, 


intercepting traps were not compulsorily fixed 
in the drains, although some were voluntarily, 
but before this date the sink-stones, water- 
closets, baths, and similar fittings were provided 
with some form of trap. Possibly there were 
several instances where a roof water-pipe forms 
a means of communication between the sewer 
and atmosphere, owing to there being no 
water-seal between such pipe and the sewer ; 
unfortunately, however, the number could not 
If any 
notification of bad smells in or about buildings 
was received, the sanitary inspectors of the 
health department immediately made an ip- 
caused the 
drainage system to be modified on the lines 
During the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1901, over 4,800 systems were amended. 
During the year ended December 31, 1992, 
only ninety-one complaints were received ot 
bad smells in the streets, and these were in 
every case found to be from gullies, which, 
from defective traps, had the water-seal broken. 
From what had been stated above, was it pos- 
sible to say that the practice, as applied to 
Bristol, of not intentionally providing any 
means of communication between the sewers 


be stated with any degree of accuracy. 


vestigation, and, if necessary, 


indicated. 


and atmosphere, was wrong in principle ? 


What were the functions of a sewerage 
In his opinion, they were the means 
of removing the liquid refuse of a community 
with as little danger to the public health as 
was possible; even on economic grounds, the 
health of the inhabitants of a town was of 
importance, as lowered vitality means loss of 
The death rates were as 
reliable a test of the health of a community as 
A diagram was sub- 
mitted showing the death rates per 1,000 living 
during the ten years 1891 to 1900 inclusive of 
the average of the thirty-three great towns, and 
those which might reasonably be said to be of 
a similar character to Bristol and Croydon 
were inserted, although they did not quite 
resemble Bristol, inasmuch as they were of a 
was 
principally a manufacturing locality; but as 
they were celebrated for low mortality rates, it 
had been thought advisable to include them. 
The income of the average individual is likely 
to be higher in a residential locality than in 
one of manufacture—an important factor in 
considering the health of acommunity. More- 
over, the risk of death in the former, owing to 
the nature of occupation of the inhabitants, was 
less. The epidemic diseases—diphtheria, fever, 
and diarrhœa— were given, as they were said 
to be the only diseases in which sewer air 
played any part directly or indirectly. The 
infantile mortality was given as showing the 


system ? 


earning power. 


was at present known. 


residential character, whereas Bristol 


chances of life of infants under one year 


From all causes, the Bristol rate was higher 
to a degree in the order named than that of 


Croydon, Brighton, and Portsmouth, equal to 
that of Leicester, and lower than all others. 
From diphtheria, the Bristol rate was higher 
than that of Bradford and Nottingham, but 
lower than all others. 

From fever, the Bristol rate was higher than 
that of Croydon, but lower than all others. 
From diarrhoea, the Bristol rate was higher 
than that of Croydon, but lower than all others. 
The infantile mortality in Bristol was higher 
than that of Croydon, but lower than all others. 
The responsible authorities in Bristol had quite 
an open mind on the qtestion of sewer ventila- 
tion in general, but they held the view that it 
had never been demonstrated that the practice 


at present applied in Bristol was prejudicial to 
the health of its inhabitants. 


In considering 
the subject as a whole, he ventured to submit 


that the numerous experiments made in various 


towns had been somewhat incomplete, and 
thought if any general principle could be laid 
down, it should be done by a Commission 
representative of Preventive Medicine and 
Engineering which might experiment through- 
out the United Kingdom. 

Mr. J. Price, Birmingham, proposed a vote 
of thanks to the authors of the papers. He 
had seen Mr. Cross’s apparatus at work in 
King’s Norton, and was surprised at the large 
volume of air passing through, induced bya 
small water spray. The system of ventilation 
adopted in Birmingham had been by open 
ventilators in the streets, added to by high 
shafts. As to mechanical ventilation, he 
investigated a system some years ago where 
it was proposed to build high chimneys, 
furnaces, and fans at a cost of 125,000}. for the 
installation and 12,500/. a year for the working 
expenses. Any system adopted by a muni- 
cipality must have some relation to cost. 

Mr. J. Parker, Hereford, said that four of 
the authors agreed that the old system of 
ventilation by open gratings at the street 
level was a failure, and the majority gave a 
modified approval of ventilator shafts with 
outlet and inlet openings. Mr. Read objected 
to the intercepting trap, but it was here, and 
had come to slay for some time. He was 
entirely out of sympathy with both the argu- 
ments and conclusions of Mr. Cross. His 
objection to Mr. Cross’s invention was that 
without the water spray the method was 
costly and complicated, and with the water 
spray it was absolutely impracticable. Air 
inlets or outlets which depended upon the 
correct action of either mica or aluminium 
valves were, for reasons stated in Mr. Read’s 
paper, absolutely unreliable. The invention 
had thus all the defects of the shaft system, 
without its economy. As to Mr. Cross’s pro- 
posal to use the water spray in the way sug- 
gested as a motive power to promote sewer 
ventilation, in the interests of the water con- 
suming public he entered his emphatic pro- 
test against it. The risks attending such 
connexions were great. Indeed, modern rules 
and regulations as to water supply forbid such 
a connexion. 

Mr. Savage, Birmingham, said, in consider- 
ing what remedy to apply they had first to 
consider with what they had to deal. In the 
first case, a defective sewer in which putrefac- 
tion was taking place; in the second, a clean 
sewer free from deposit, but giving off most 
offensive smells. Clearly reconstruction was 
the proper remedy in the first case, or failing 
that continual flushing ; but as regarded the 
second, why should they go to the expense of 
costly systems which aimed at destroying by 
cremation or other means the germs of disease 
so popularly supposed to be associated with foul 
smells, but which existed more in imagination 
than reality ? 

Mr. W. Weaver, Kensington, said this ques- 
tion had been before the Local Government 
Board and the London County Council for 
twenty years, and they had had the best advice 
and engineering skill that money could pro- 
cure for them, and the result was they recom- 
mended, first, that the sewers should be 
properly constructed, and, second, that they 
should be kept clean and provided with a 
current of fresh air running through them. If 
he was laying out a model town, he would not 
have a single siphon-trap, and then he would 
expect to have a constant flow of fresh air 
through the sewers. But they had got the 
siphon-trap, and it had come to stay, like a 
poor relation. He was quite at one with Mr. 
Read and the other authorities who agreed 
that the siphon-trap was a great mistake. But 
the trap had come to stay, and the question 
was, What was to be done to remedy the 
present state of things? Mr. Caink seemed to 
advocate the bottling up of the smells in the 
sewers, and the filtering them through a 
respirator. Of course, in some exceptional 
positions, that might be advisable. He be- 
lieved they did something of the kind in the 
House of Commons—not of filtering the 
speeches before they got out to the public, 
but of filtering the air before it got into 
the speakers. They had a meeting of 
all the engineers of London two years ago, 
presided over by Sir A. Binnie, to consider 
what should be done to meet sewer smells in 
London, They were entirely at one in objec- 


ting to the siphon trap, but looking to the 


complication of old drainage and so on, they 
could not recommend the abolition of siphon 
traps on the drains, unless the whole of the 
drainage was reconstructed, but they recom- 
mended wherever a siphon trap was inserted 
that the householder or whoever was doing the 
work should put up a ventilating pipe on the 
sewer side of his interceptor. But he was 
sorry to say that their recommendations, when 
sent round to the Local Authorities, did not 
find acceptance, and they were thrown back 
on shaft pipes. 

Dr. Dearden, Manchester, said they were 
starting experimental works in Manchester 
with reference to the ventilation of the sewers.. 
They had given instructions to Professor Dele- 
pine, as an expert bacteriologist, to take up the- 
question of the air in sewers and the relafion 
which it bears to the health of the people, and 
he had no doubt they would be able to publish 
important results. He was surprised that four 
of the authors considered the proper way to 
ventilate the sewers was to utilise the venti- 
lating shafts of the house drainage system. 
That was not their idea in Manchester. 

Dr. Bostock Hill, Birmingham, said he could 
see that the intercepting trap was not beloved 
of engineers, and he did not wonder at it, but 
at the present time it would undoubtedly be 
dangerous to the health of the community to 
dispense with it. 

Mr. E. J. Silcock, Leeds, said anything 
which retained or retarded the flow of sewage 
added to its septic condition and its smell. He 
was one of those who favoured the abolition 
of the intercepting-trap. The sewer and the 
drain were all part of the same system, and as 
every drain contributed its quota towards the 
smell, so every drain should contribute towards 
the removal of that smell. The arrangements 
of inlets and outlets with flaps attached to 
them was open to grave cbjection. He had 
never yet seen anything in the way of a 
mechanical flap which would maintain itself 
in proper repair for any time. 

Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Manchester, said 
the intercepting-trap to-day was not liable to 
foul if properly laid with the ordinary fall. In 
Manchester they had thousands of the im- 
proved intercepting-traps, and he did not think 
they had cne complaint a week of the stopped 
interceptors. He thought it was a very 
dangerous thing to propose the abolition of 
intercepting-traps, and he entered his protest 
against it. 

Mr. Harpur, Cardiff, said they had open 
street ventilators, and on the high levels of the 
town he had introduced automatic flushing- 
tanks of a capacity of 2,000 gallons, fitted with 
Austin’s porous cells charged with permanga- 
nate of potash. By deodorising in this way they 
killed the stinks and found it an almost instan- 
taneous cure. He strongly recommended the 
use of these automatic flushing tanks, where 
similar conditions to Cardiff exist. 

Mr. Dawson, Banbury, said he agreed with 
Mr. Read that ventilation was necessary to 
provide for the escape of the air displaced by 
the rising sewage. He considered the closing 
of street-grids and the putting up of shafts the 
simplest method of ventilating the sewers. 

Mr. Gloyne, London, said he would like to 
know how far the effect of the water spray 
would be felt so as to be beneficial in sewers 
of different sizes. He suggested that the cost 
of the- water could not be “taken at nil” and 
that the cost of supervision, renewals, and 
repairs, should be taken into account. His 
experience was that it is impossible to over- 
come the sentimental objection on the part of 
the public to the shafts proposed by Mr. 
Cross, however great the proof to the pro- 
fessional mind that no sewer gas escaped 
from them. He considered aluminium flaps 
would be as likely to get out of order as mica 
flaps in practice. He was of opinion that Mr. 
Cross’s proposal was very far from being 
ready for practical application. Some years 
ago he fixed half a dozen of the apparatus 
described by Mr. Caink at Eastbourne, and he 
had no complaints afterwards respecting the 
particular manholes in which they were 
placed. An objection to the arrangement was 
that it could not be fixed in shallow sewers.. 
As long as the “Model” by-laws were in 
force the abolition of the intercepting trap as 
proposed by Mr. Read was practically 
impossible. He hoped that Mr. Steele would 
give the Association the benefits of the experi- 
ments being carried out at Bristol when they 
were complete. He would like to ask why it 
was considered necessary to ventilate house 
drains at Bristol and not sewers, and suggested 
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that the practice from this point of view 
appeared inconsistent. His suggestion was 
that the goal to be aimed at in ventilation was 
a “breathing” action with filtration or 
deodorisation of the breath exhaled. He 
thought Mr. Caink was working in the right 
direction but that his apparatus was too cm- 
plicated. He suggested the following resolu- 
tion :—“ That this meeting requests the 
Council of the Association to approach the 
‘Society of Medical Officers of Health with a 
view to taking steps jointly with them for 
catrying out experiments, tabulating returns, 
and issuing reports towards endeavouring to 
obtain a satisfactory solution of the question of 
sewer ventilation.“ 

Mr. Harrison, Birkenhead, said he had car- 
ried out experiments with a view to discover- 
ing the action of so-called fresh-air inlets to 
house drains. In each case the ventilating 
shaft was above the eaves but below the ridge 
of the property. He found that the so-called 
fresh-air inlet sometimes acted as an inlet and 
sometimes as an outlet, according to the direc- 
tion of the wind. 

Mr. Dickinson, Thame, stated that he had 
carried out numerous experiments and had 
come to the conclusion that the intercepting 
trap of the house drain should be abandoned, 
and that sewers and drains should be dealt 
with as component parts of one system. He 
would also abolish the so-called air. inlet,“ 
whether near the surface grids in streets, and 
ventilate through the “outlet” ventilators on 
house drains, which he suggested should be 
carried up to a safe height. 

Mr. Watts, Bishop's Stortford. said that the 
Liermur ” pneumatic system of sewerage had 
been recently installed in his district and was 
working satisfactorily. 

Mr. Hull, Coventry, agreed with Mr. Smith 
that sewers could not be ventilated by 
natural means, but that proper ventilation 
could only be accomplished on a plenum 
system. He considered 4} parts of C*o, per 
10,000, mentioned by Mr. smith, impossible of 
fulfilment, but said no harm would ensue in 
ad nitting 8 parts of 10,000 into the free air. 

Mr. Rodwell, Skipton (Rural), said, owing to 
complaints respecting smells from open 
gratings in streets, he had fixed four Webb 
sewer gas lamps and had closed all gratings 
within a radius of a quarter of a mile, The 
complaints had now ceased. Some might 
attribute the remedy as a result of blocking up 
the manholes and grates, but as a proof that 

the Jamps were doing good work, it was found 
upon a night inspection that there was a 
marked absence of smell upon entering the 
sewers. In some parts of his district the street 
gratings were closed and the sewers ventilated 
through shafts fixed to houses, and in these 
districts there was no complaint of smells. 

Mr. Mallinson, Skipton (Urban), said that 
although the “ Model” by-laws of the Local 
Government Board had been adopted by his 
council, the intercepting-trap required under 
the by-law was not insisted upon, and the 
public sewers were ventilated through the 
house drains. The system did not appear 
altogether satisfactory, and he considered that 
some mechanical means were necessary to 
properly deal with the volume of sewer gas in 
sewers. He had one of Webb's Sewer Gas 
Lamps fixed, which was satisfactory. . 

During the afternoon the members were 
entertained to tea by the Lord Mayor of Bir- 


mingham. 
— . — 


ARCH. EOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL ARCH.EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — At 
the general meeting on the 4th inst., Mr. 
Herbert Jones in the chair, Mr. Alfred C. 
Fryer read a paper on “Fonts,” with repre- 
‘sentations of Baptism and the Holy Eucharist 
which was illustrated by lantern slides, I. The 
Baptism of Christ.—The treatment of this 
‘scene on English fonts follows the account 
given in the gospels, although it has been 
pointed out that the succession of events are 
depicted as all occurring at the same moment. 
Thus we find the Holy Spirit is descending 
as the dove while our Lord is being baptised 
by St. John the Baptist, instead of after he has 
Come out of the river Jordan. Accessories not 

mentioned in Holy Scripture are added, such 
as angels holding the tunic of Christ, and trees 


- which are possibly intended to personify the 


Jordan. On the rune-inscribed font at Bride- 


kirk, Cumberland, the Jordan is rising up in a 


heap, which some authorities believe was 


intended to svmbolise the water going forward 


perspective. 


circular 
draped, with His hands placed on His 
breast, stands up to his waist in the water, 


Christ. 
as in art we do not often find more than two 
are portrayed. One of the exceptions is on the 
font at Gresham, Norfolk, where all the Three 
Persons are depicted by the artist who sculp- 
tured it; while another exception is met with 
on the font at Southfleet, in Kent. 
Saviour is always represented undraped and 
standing in the river ee up to His waist. 


Sometimes 
breast, as at Grantham ; sometimes they are 
raised in benediction, as at St. 


to meet our Lord, while others consider it 


is thus depicted in order to give the idea of 
On the font at Castle Frome, 
Herefordshire, the Jordan is represented by 
lines, and Christ, who is un- 


while the artist has depicted four fish swim- 


ming about—two on either side of our Lord. 
St. John the Baptist, with a maniple on his 
right arm, stands on one side of the stream 
and places his hand on the head of the Saviour. 
The First Person of the Blessed Trinity is 
shown as the Hand, or Dextera Dei, giving the 
benediction, ard the Third as the Dove. 
all Three Persons of the Blessed Trinity are 
represented on the sculpture of the Castle 


Thus 


Frome font as being present at the baptism of 
This is a most unusual arrangement, 


The 


His hands are at 


is side at Btidekirk, 
Wansford, 


and in other representations. 
His hands are crossed on His 


Nicholas, 
Brighton ; and sometimes they are extended 


in the ancient attitude of prayer, as at Lenton, 


Nottinghamshire. St. John the Baptist is 


generally portrayed in his raiment of camel's 
hair, and at Southfleet the head of the camel 
is actually adorning the lower part of his 
garment. At Shorne he has a long gown, with 
sleeves ; and at St. Nicholas, Brighton, we 
find him vested in alb and girdle, holding 
a round-shaped vessel, which is, doubtless, a 
chrismatory, and a napkin on a rudary. 
At Sloley he pours water out of a round 
bowl on the head of Christ ; 
Haddon he holds an open book; and at 
Grantham, Gresham, and other places he 
kneels upon a rock. 
is usually represented by a priest 
mersing an infant or a grown-up person 
in a font. 
Darenth, Fincham, and Thorpe Salvin were 
described, and mention was made of twenty- 
seven representations which are met with in 


at West 
2. The Rite of Baptisin 
im- 


The sculpture on the fonts at 


Kent, Norfolk, Somerset, and Suffolk, on 


fifteenth century octagonal fonts. The various 
problems surrounding the sculpture on the 


Kirkburn font were discussed, and details of 


the three figures on the pedestal of the Upton 
font (Norfolk) were given. These represent 
three sponsors (two women and one man) 
dressed in the lay costume of the fourteenth 
century. The god-father and one god-mother 


hold rosaries in their hands, while the other 
god-mother carries the infant in swadling 
bands. The date of the font is most likely 
A D. 1380, and it was doubtless erected by the 
contemporary Lord of the Manor of Upton, 
John Botetourt or Buttetourt, as a memorial 
of the baptism of his only daughter and 
heiress, Jocosa, who is doubtless the infant 
represented in her godmother’s arms. 3. The 
Last Supper. — We have in England two repre- 
sentations of the last supper as ornamentation 
on two fonts dating from the twelfth 
century. In both cases a long, straight 
table is employed. At North Grimston 
(Yorkshire) the sculpture is over 10 ſt. in length 
Christ is seated in the centre and six Apostles 
are placed on either side. Considering the 
Last Supper from an artistic point of view, 
Mrs. Jameson reminds us that there is great 
difficulty in dealing with this subject in con- 
sequence of the number of figures and the 
monotonous and commonplace character, 
materially speaking, of their occupation. This 
difficulty evidently presented itself to the artist 
employed on the Norman font in St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Brighton, and consequently he only 
introduced our Lord and six of the Apostles. 

The Holy Eucharist. — On twenty-one 
fifteenth-century fonts in Kent, Norfolk, Somer- 
set, and Suffolk the representation of the Holy 
Eucharist is represented at the moment when 
the priest, robed in Eucharistic vestments, 
stands before the altar in the act of elevating 
either the chalice or the sacred Host. At 
Great Glemham and Woodbridge in Suffolk 
the priest, however, has left the altar and has 
turned towards a man and woman in order to 
communicate them. In both instances the priest 
is simply vested in alb and crossed stole, while 
the communicants hold the houseling-cloth 


before them. The sculpture depicts the ladies 
in the butterfly head-dress of the date 1483, 
which betokened a lady of rank. The interest- 
ing representations of the Holy Eucharist on 
the fonts at Shorne and Southfleet, in Kent, 
were described, and the fonts at Sutton and 
Tuddenham St. Martin were mentioned as 
containing statues round the pedestals. These 
statues represent the celebrant and attendants 
at the celebration of the Holy Eucharist. At 
Tuddenham St. Martin the celebrant is not 
vested in a chasuble, but in a cope fastened 
with an ornamented morse, and one of the 
assistant ministers carries over his arm a long 
cloth, which is possibly intended for the 
sudarium. Mr. R. Garraway Rice, Mr. Mill 
Stephenson, Miss Grafton, and the Chairman 
took part in the discussion. 

BRITISH ARCH.EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting was held on the 4th inst., Mr. 
C. H. Compton, V.P., in the chair. The 
chairman read a paper on the Castle of Dan- 
stanborough, situated on the East Coast of 
Northumberland two miles north of Honick 
and about ten miles south of Bamborough, 
with which it was confused in some of the 
early chronicles. The castle and manor was 
the seat and estate of Edmund, Ear! of 
Lancaster, a younger son of Henry III., and 
devolved to his son and heir Thomas, who 
in the ninth year of Edward II. converted 
the manor house into the castle. Earl 
Thomas was the premier noble of the 
English Baronage, and headed the confede- 
rated Barons against the King for the expulsicn 
of Piers Gaveston and the Spensers. He was 
defeated by the King’s troops near Borough 
Bridge, and taken prisoner to Pontefract, 
where he was tried and executed. His brother 
Henry subsequently obtained restitution of the 
estates, including the Castle, which afterwards 
devolved upon John ot Gaunt, who married 
Blanche, grand-daughter of Earl Henry. The 
Castle continued in the Lancastrian family till 
the reign of Henry VI, and was captured by 
the Yorkists after the battle of Hexham. It 
changed owners more than once during the 
wars of the Roses. It is described in the year 
1550, fifth of Edward VI., as in wonderful great 
decay. It appears to have belonged to the Crown 
in the tenth of Elizabeth, and was granted on 
February 6, twenty-second of James I., to Sir 
William Grey, Baron of Wark, and afterwards 
became the property of the Earl of Tanker- 
ville, in whose family it remained until recent 
times.— Mr. R. H. Foster brought a large 
number of beautiful photographs, taken by 
himself, to illustrate the paper; and Mr. Gould, 
Mr. Price Stretche, Mr. Forster, Mr. Patrick, 
and others took part in the discussion which 
followed. 

— — — 


Illustrations. 


DESIGN FOR A TOWN CHURCH. 


E have devoted our illustration plates 
this week to the design for a town 
church which has gained the Soane 

Medallion at the Institute. There have not 
been many occasions, of late years, on which 
we should have felt justified in giving so 
prominent a place to the winning design, 
for during a good many recent years the 
designs sent in for the Soane have been 
disappointing and below the mark of former 
years. This year, however, the medal has 
been well contested ; the designs sent in show 
a high average of ability, and the one by Mr. 
E. F. Reynolds, to which the medal has been 
awarded, was unquestionably the best in 
regard to general architectural power and the 
careful study of detail; the perspective is one 
of the finest architectural drawings we have 
seen for some time. 

The position of the choir seats is, of course, 
quite wrong, both for ritualistic and practical 
reasons ; but to some extent the instructions to 
competitors are to blame for that. 

The author has sent us the following notes 
as to his intentions in the design :— 

“In the conditions for the design for a Town 
Church issued by the RI.B.A., competitors 
were referred to certain remarks by the former 
President, Mr. Emerson, as to the unsuitability 
to modern worship of the medizeval plan, with 
its altar removed from the congregation by the 
extreme length of the chancel; and as to the 
possibility of reverting in some degree to the 
type of the Early Christian church, with its 
altar placed in a shallow apse close to, and in 
fall view of, the people. 

It was evidently intended that this sugges- 
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tion should be adopted, the site given in the | ference from Whitehall, or without bureau- 


conditions being too short to allow of a chancel | cratic management. 


Loca! Government was, 


they had vested in them. By an alteration in 
the articles of association they hoped that by 


of mediæval depth ; and its shape also seemed | to a certain extent, under a ban, but if municipal | this time next year the Association would have 


to suggest a plan based on the square rather 
than the longitudinal divisions of a gothic 
church. 


housing of the people was to be denounced as 
municipal trading, he was prepared to take up 
the challenge so far as the London County 


doubled its membership. At present there 
were 700 members, but they hoped to errol in 
the Association all the sanitary inspectors in the 


The problem presented was thus primarily | Council were concerned, for their work in that | country. 


one of planning, and its difficulties were com- 
plicated by the condition that light could be 
obtained only on two sides of the site. 

The plan of this design is grouped round a 
square central area, secured constructively by 


respect could be justified anywhere. 

Mr. Laurence Gomme, in reply, said that 
what a public official would consider, in one 
sentence, an ideal arrangement of local govern- 
ment, was—a committee of imaginative men 


Mr. J. H. Balfour-Browne, K.C., then pro- 
posed “Science and Art,” coupled with the 
names of Sir William Broadbent and Sir 
William Richmond, both of whom replied. 

Sir Wm. Richmond said there were three 


means of arches abutting on four compound |setting practical officers to work, and that ideal | considerations which were in front of them :— 
piers at the external angles, and carrying a | was to be found in the London County Council. | (1) They had first of all to promote life; (2). 
double dome. An apse containing the altar | In his opinion there was a need in London for | art ; and (3) they had to fight, as Hercules 
springs from the eastern piers, and a semi- |a sort of endowment of research in connexion | fought, against the great demons of selfishness,. 
circle of columns set within the main wall | with sanitary science. money grubbing, and ignorance. They had 
forms an ambulatory giving access to the] Mr. C. Fleetwood Pritchard, M.A., Mayor of | to defend great God-given Nature from the 
choir-stalls and a concentration of emphasis | Hampstead, also resporded, and referred to] adulterations promoted in Nature by what was 
round the altar. The vestrics are placed|the great growth there had been in local | called the promotion of Science. In art they 
beneath the east end, and the organ chambers | government. Although we did not care for|had to defend the beautiful, and even if their 
over the flanks of the apse, in order to increase | the individual visit of sanitary inspectors, yet | Borough Councils objected to their carrying 
the area of available floor space in the church | we welcomed their work generally. out the law because of some self interest, it 
itself. The Chairman then submitted the toast of | was their duty to report all smoke nuisances. 
Three sides of the central square are filled in| the evening, “The Sanitary Inspectors’ Asso- | It had fallen to his lot to be the first outsider 
with arcades in two heights, above which semi- | ciation.” As their President, he said he felt] in London to prosecute under the new Act as 
circular clearstory windows between the pen- | he was a sort of inspector of sanitary inspec-|to smoke prevention, and although he won 
dentives of the dome give light within the | tors, and he felt that the Association deserved | his case, it was a kard battle. But things had 
limits of the site. The western gallery, acces- | the hearty allegiance of its members, and the | changed, or were changing. The little 
sible by a double staircase from the west | careful consideration of the public, to whom it | Society of which he was President—with only 
entrance, brings the capacity of the church to| was rendering valuable services. The indi-|two inspectors and a small committee, and 
somewhat over 1,000 seats. vidual units of the Association scattered |200/.—had done more in this great metropolis- 
The exterior was allowed to develop naturally | throughout the country were unobtrusively but | to stop the selfishness and money-grubbing of 
from the conditions of the design, and any |diligently engaged in safeguarding our homes | manufacturers than all the County Councils 
architectural quality it may have arises rather | from insidicus dangers from which they were] and Borough Councils put together. Big 
from the grouping of masses than the elabora- | threatened in these overcrowded and adultera- | committees were a great mistake. What was 
tion of parts. tive days. While the Association helped to wanted was a band of earnest men who were 
The design generally is based on Byzantine | promote the efficiency of its members, it also | determined at all cost to carry their point. 
methods, modified—as in the cases of the very | afforded facilities for advancing their profes-| Other toasts were “The Chairman,” pro- 
un-Byzantine depth of the external piers and | sional interests in a legitimate way; indeed, | posed by Mr. C. MacMahon, Chairman of the 
arches, and of the increased window-area—to | the Association seemed essential if sanitary | Western Branch; “The Visitors,” proposed 
English conditions and climate.” inspectors were to have justice done them and | by Mr. Aubrey Richardson, hon. Solicitor, and 


be rendered secure in their tenure of office] acknowledged by Dr. H. T. Bulstrode; and 
F against social and vested interests. The sani- |" The Press.” 
; ; . [tary inspector had many opportunities for — — — 
THE SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIA educating the public in the great questions of CTURAL SOCIETIES 
TION. health and well-being of the people. It was ARCHITECTURAL . 


THE twentieth annual dinner of the Sanitary | for the good of the public not less than the] INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF IRELAND.—A 
Inspectors’ Association was held on Saturday | good of sanitary inspectors that inspectors] meeting of the Council of this Institute was 
last week in the Venetian Salon, Holborn | should be adequately remunerated, so that the | held at the Institute rooms on the 2nd inst., the 
Restaurant, W.C. Sir James Crichton-Browne, |right men should be appointed; it was] President, Mr. G. C. Ashlin, in the chair. A 
M.D., F.R.S., President, presided, being sup-|to the public interest that the inspector | communication was read from the Ulster 
ported, amongst others, by Sir William Broad- | should have security of tenure, so that] Society of Architects informing the Institute 
bent, Bart., Sir William Collins, L. C. C, Sir he should perform his duties without fear | that they had appointed Mr. Gilliland and Mr. 
Michael Foster, M.P., F. E S., Sir William [or favour, and it was to the public interest] Fennell to act as representatives of the Ulster 
Richmond, R.A., Dr. T. Bulstrode. M.A., Dr. | that the status of the calling of the sanitary in- | Society on the Council of the Institute for the 
Hellier, Dr. Shirley F. Murphy, Dr. Groves, | spector should be raised by permitting their | present year. The Council received a report 
B.A., Dr. B. A. Whitelegge, Alderman J. | participation in the examination of candidates | from the hon. secretary with reference to the 
Milsom Rhodes, M.D., Mr. J. H. Balfour- | who desire official certification of their quali- | establishment of a qualifying examination for 
Browne, K.C., Mr. G. L. Gomme, L. C. C, Mr. | fications for office. It was one of the most] membership. It was decided to have the usual 
E. Tidman (hon. Secretary), and several mayors | encouraging signs of the times that public] annual exhibition of the prize drawings ot the 
and town clerks of Borough Councils. interest was being more and more intelligently | Royal Institute of British Architects. The 

The toast of The King” having been | directed to health questions; that there was a] Council had under consideration the rules of 
honoured, growing appreciation of health as a national] the Master Builders’ Association with reference 

Dr. Hillier proposed The Houses of Parlia- | asset—as the one sure prop against national] to tendering, and the hon. secretary was in- 
ment.” In the course of his remarks, he said | insolvency. He was convinced that the first] structed to address a communication to that 
that Dr. Koch recently told him that the time | and last line of defence was the health of the | body on the subject. 
would come when we should get all restilences | people. But in spite of our complacency, EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
under control, and there was no doubt that | we had still a tremendous amount of pre- The second of the series of lectures on the 
past progress in public health would be con- | ventable disease amongst us. In the words |“ Building of a House, by Mr. A. Hunter 
tinued, and even increased. For the control of | of Carlyle, did not health mean harmony? Crawford, the President, was given on the 4th 
infectious diseases in the past legislation had | Was it not the net total of all the good that is in] inst. to a meeting of the members of this 
been necessary, and no doubt legislation would | us? “The healthy man,” he said, “is the most | Association, presided over by Mr. Charles A. 
be necessary in the future. He thought the | meritorious product of nature.“ When sanita- | Jockel. The paper described the method of 
time had come for the compulsory notification | tion became properly appreciated in this} building a house from the asphalte level, and 
of phthisis. country then we should have a Minister of | was illustrated by blackboard sketches of the 

Sir Michael Foster, in response, said, as | Public Health, with a seat in the Cabinet and a] proper building and bonding of stone Walls. 
to the great question of public health, our|department under him, taking over a large] Details were given of the fitting in of the 
modern civilisation had transformed the | part of the functions of the Local Government | plumber work, particular attention being 
balance of the old force of Nature, and we | Board and some of those of the Board of Trade | directed to hot water circulation. The framing 
were making for ourselves a new world, in] and the Board of Agriculture. We were not [of the timbers for the roofs, and the covering 
which while we had greater advantages we | quite ready for that, perhaps, but it would be a] with tiles, was also detailed. Sketches were 
also had greater dangers. Our rapid loco- | great and admirable step in the right direction. | given of the joiner work and plumber work of 
motion, our collection of large numbers of | What we had to bear in mind was the econo- | tne roofs. At the close of the lecture Mr. 
children in big schools, our big assemblies, | mical value of sanitation—the truth that the] Hunter Crawford was awarded a vote of 
our scientific preparation of food—all these | sanitary inspector was an economy to the com- | thanks. 
were opening up new opportunities for the | munity, no matter how big his salary might] CARDIFF AND SOUTH WALES ARCHITECTS” 
spread of disease which had to be met. It] be. SociETY.—On the 5th inst. Mr. C. H. Priestley, 
was quite possible that in the future the] The Chairman then presented Mr. W. Wil- | the Cardiff Waterworks Engineer, read a paper 
bacterial processes for the disposal of sewage |kinson, late Chairman of Council, with an [on the water-supply of the town, before the 
would produce fluids which, instead of making | illuminated address, and Mr. Wilkinson briefly | Cardiff and South Wales Architects’ Society, 
our streams dirty and filthy, would even make | acknowledged the gift. at the Art Gallery, Queen-street. The Pre- 
them brighter and clearer than before; but] Mr. Isaac Young, Chairman of Council, |sident of the Society (Mr. David Morgan, 
while they might be able to do that they were | in reply to the toast, referred to the necessity, F. R. I. B. A.) occupied the chair. Mr. Priestley 
discharging at the same time a large number | from the inspector's point of view, of security| said that in 1850 an inquiry into the water- 
of germs, and it was a matter for the serious|of tenure of office. The Association was supply of Cardiff was held by Mr. Thomas 
consideration of the future what this would | greatly disappointed—and they felt it was a] Webster Rammell, Superintendent-Inspector 
result in. He thought one might speak of this | great injustice—that they had received no re- | of the Local Government Board. In his Report 

as the early bacteria era, for we had found | presentation on the Examination Board, and | Mr. Rammell stated that at that time water for 
that there were bacteria everywhere, they had decided that unless proper repre- ordinary domestic purposes was obtained from 
Sir W. Collins, in proposing “ Local Govern- | sentation was given them, they would have no | the Glamorgan Canal, the River Taff, or froma- 
ment,” said that local governing bodies would | alternative but to institute classes and exami- | few pumps in different parts of the town, some 
probably get on better without too much inter- | nations of their own, according to the powers | of which were fed from the canal, and other 
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Westminster Palace Hotel on the 6th inst., 
when a paper on “The Calorimetry of 
Gaseous and Liquid Fuels was read by Mr. 
W. Garnet Wernham. After emphasising the 


means of wells sunk through the mari strata | lated them on the membership being 523, 
apon which the upper part of thetownis situated. | the highest number the Society had ever 

i i d| had. In dealing with some of the works which 
concerned an engineer holding 2 municipal 
appointment, he stated that they were so importance of means for conducting a rapid 
numerous that it would only be possible to and simple test of the heating value of fuels, 
tne methods employed were described in 
detail. The first, the analytical method, was 
stated to be more suitable to the laboratory, 
but where carefully carried out was extremely 
valuable for checking the result obtained by 
the direct calorimetric test. This latter 
method was next investigated, the calori- 
meters of Rumford, Fabre & Silbermann, 
and Berthelot being first illustrated, as 
they were distinct from instruments 
of the Hartley, or flowing-water type. 
Several of these latter instruments—the 
Hartley, Junker, and Simmance and Abady 
calorimeters—were explained in detail and a 
description of a test with the last-named instru- 
ment was given. The calorimetry of liquid 
fuels was next considered, and the methods 
burning the oil were described, the analytical 
test being unreliable for this class of fuel. The 
question of the standardisation of calorimeters 
was entered into, the author suggesting that an 
efficiency test should be made with gas of a 
known heating value, such as hydrogen or 
pentane air-gas, and a constant given for 
each instrument. In conclusion, a plea was 
made for uniformity in methods of expressing 
calorific values, the Englisa and French units 
being at present used together in a manner 
calculated to cause great confusion. 


The supply was ineficient and uncertain, an 


that the Cardiff Waterworks Co. was formed. 
Mr. Priestley then described what had taken 
place since, including the construction of two 
reservoirs in the Taff Vawr Valley. No. 3 


Reservoir, which has yet to be constructed, mon, the use of more suitable stone, broken 


to proper sizes, steam rolling, and the more 
judicious application of binding material, had 
largely contributed to the improved state of the 
main roads. It was impossible to fix the 


advocated by critics of making them “ unite 


2,009 million gallons had passed over the waste 
weir at the Cantref Reservoir. On January 5 


there was a depth of 15 in. passing over by the small particles ground off the loose 


stones by the traffic. The addition of suitable 
binding material was necessary even when 
a steam roller was used for consolidating 


ample supply in the Taff Vawr Valley for all] the new coat of stone with which a 


requirements. In addition to the Taff Vawr 
sources of supply the Corporation had power 
to abstract 3,000,000 gallons of water per day | than ordinary macadam, but was more slip- 
from the River Ely, as well as to take water | pery and not suitable for very heavy traffic ; 
from an area of 2,000 acres at Lisvane and | it made an ideal road for cyclists and motorists, 
Llanishen, all of which was suitable for trade | but its great cost made the formation of a track 
and sanitary purposes, and might be made use along the roads improbable. The use of the 
of by means of duplicate mains. Mr. Priestley scarifyer for breaking up the surface of mac- 
has just prepared a scheme for utilising the adam roads prior to repairing them enabled the 
avater from the River Ely for trade and sani- | work to be done more effectually, and at about 
tary purposes. It was proposed to pump the 
water from the river into the Penhill service 
reservoir, from which it would gravitate 
through the new mains to be laid throughout 
the town. 


paving town roads of very heavy traffic, granite 
setts, asphalt, and wood were used, but the 
former were frequently objected to on account 
of being noisy, and the second because of its 
slipperiness, wood being the material most 
favoured by the public. Jarrah wood, from 
Australia, was chiefly used for wood paving, 


— ee 


COMPETITIONS. 


WoRrRKMEN'S DWELLINGS, Ecclks. — The 
competition for the erection of dwellings for 
although there were other hard woods equally į the working class at Eccles has just been 
suitable, but they were not obtainable in quanti- decided :—The 1st premiated design is by Mr. 


ties. The supply of other woods was a subject | George Meek, Leinster Chambers, 4, ; 
Anne’s-square, Manchester; the and is by Mr. 


f | George Wescott, II, King-street, West Man- 
chester; and the 3rd by Messrs Mee & 
Hooley, 32, Victoria-street, Manchester. 


ments, but, at the same time, the planting o 
f | trees should be carried on in order to 
make the timber industry an enduring trade. 
For the cleansing of roads, the horse 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir J. McDougall, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On_ the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Hackney Borough Council 20, 570. for electric 
lighting and other purposes , Wandsworth 
Borough Council 2,000!. for street improve- 
ment: and Hammersmith Borough Council 
53,0001, for street improvements. It was also 
agreed to sanction the loan of 770l. to Islington 
Borough Council for electric light installa- 


achievements of persons and families both 


individually and collectively according to their 


various ranks of life. These originally apper- service, and & machine was needed which 
tained to their arms, trappings, liveries, and | would sweep mud or dust from a road and 
transfer it to a vehicle for removal, so as to 


robes of State and office, and by expansion were | 
employed pictorially and in sculpture or stone- save the labour and time occupied in forming 
work. parchment, &c. These signified, in days it into heaps and loading into vans by manual 
when reading and writing were unknown gene- work. The prevention of dust from the roads 
rally, the various ranks, stations, and histories |in the busy streets of a populous town was 
of the people to whom they belonged. As to | absolutely essential, the fine particles of refuse 
its origin, some forms of representation akin to | and debris from the pavements being very 
heraldry were coeval with primitive man, but | offensive and injurious. Specially constructed 
vans, which would spread water, to which a 


disinfectant had been added, in a very fine 
spray on the road surface, might be tried ; and 
erhaps a machine which would take up the 


tively recent days. The lecturer then gave 
illustrations of various coats of arms, and said 
that the beginning of the twelfth century | P 
marked the most brilliant period of heraldic 
ornaments, and this continued until the deca- | i i 
dence of the seventeenth century. With the 
last of the Tudors heraldry as a decorative art 
rapidly declined. With occasional exceptions 
they might dismiss the history of heraldic 
decoration until the building of the Houses of 
Parliament. The last century had witnessed 
the revival, the study, and execution of heraldic 


ornamentation. 


tion. 

Holborn to Strand Improvement: Naming 
the New Strects.—The General Purposes Com- 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed with 


ness was carried on, and although the noise- general commendation, that the crescent- 
less shoe for horses did not seem to be shaped street now being laid out on the site of 


practicable, improvements should be made in Wych-street be named “Aldwych,” and that 
the construction of vehicles so as to diminish | the new main street to be constructed from 
Holborn to the Strand be named “ Kingsway.” 


the clatter made by them. Referring to the dis- 
Theatres, &c.— The Theatres and Music 


Halls Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, to sanction (1) proposed seating ar- 
rangements in the stalls and pit and dress 
circle at the Criterion Theatre (Mr. F. T. 
Verity for Sir Charles Wyndham) ; (2) altera- 
tions to the lavatories and bars at the South 
London Music Hall, London-road, Southwark 
(Messrs. Wylson & Long). 

The Horniman Museum a nd Gardens.—The 
Historical Records and Buildings Committee 
presented a report, in which they recom- 
mended that a house next to the Horniman 
Museum should be demolished. 

Colonel Rotton protested against the pro- 
posed demolition, on the ground that the house 
was one of six which Mr. Horniman had 


had enabled engineers to construct better presented to the Council for the purpose of 

sewers than those of fifty years 480. The | helping to provide for tne upkeep of the 

carrying away of storm-water was 2 serious | Museum. He moved torefer the recommenda- 

problem in rapidly extending towns, and suff- | tion back. 

cient provision had not been made for dealing | Lord Welby seconded the amendment. 

with rainfall in earlier schemes of sewerage. Mr. Dolman said it was the intention of the 

The results of many experiments and the | donor of the museum that these houses should 

actual working of various systems for dealing | be demolished as soon as the leasehold interest 

with sewage had shown the efficacy of bac- in them fell in. 

terial processes for purifying crude sewage. The amendment to refer the matter back 
THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS: — was carried. 

A meeting of this Institution was held at the | London Locomotion.—The Council voted 500l. 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


‘WX SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.-~ The first ordinary 
meeting of the Society of Engineers for the 


present yeat was held on Monday, the 2nd 
inst., at the United Service Institution, White- designed installations. From the clinker, 


hall. Mr. Percy Griffith, the President for | paving bricks, and other articles were made 
1902, first occupied the chair, and presented | by hand or hydraulic machinery. It was 
the premiums awarded for papers read during | desirable that the dust which filled the air in 

the destructor building during the clinkering 


that year, viz. The President's Gold Medal 
of the cells should be prevented. From the 
burning of house reſuse steam Was raised and 


to Mr. Thomas Andrews, F. R. S., for his paper 
on “ The Etfect of Segregation on the Strength 
of Steel Rails »; the Bessemer Premium o 
Books to Mr. Augustus R. Galbraith for his 
paper on" The Hennebique System of Ferro- 
Concrete Construction; a Society's Premium 
of Books to Mr. Benjamin H. Thwaite for his 

aper on“ British versus American Patent Law 
Practice and Engineering Invention,” and a 
Society's Premium of Books to Mr. Brierley 
D. Healey for his paper on „Recent Blast 
Furnace Practice. Mr. Griffith then intro- 
duced the president for the present year, Mr. 
J. Patten Barber, to the meeting, and re- 
tired from the chair, receiving a hearty 
and unanimous vote of thanks for his 
services during the past year. The Presi- 
dent, in his inaugural address, congratu- 


the gases from the cells, and that no nuisance 
was caused in the neighbourhood of properly- 
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to enable their officers to report more fully upon 
the question of locomotion in London. 

Increase of Artisan Students in Polytechnics. 
—The Technical Education Board reported as 
follows: 


“The results recently published of the examina- 
tions conducted by the City and Guilds of London 
Institute afford striking evidence of the rapid 
growth of technological classes in London institu- 
tions. The subjects in which examinations were 
held included plumbing, brickwork, masonry, 
plasterers’ work, painters’ and decorators’ work, 
carpentry and joinery, engineering, gas manu- 
facture, goldtmiths work, watch and clock 
making, carriage building, bookbioding, wheel- 
wrights’ work, builders’ quantities, telegraphy and 
telephony, metal plate work, &c. The number of 
workmen attending these classes for 1902 was 
6,731, as against 5,193 for 1901, an increase of 
30 per cent. in one year. The numbers attending 
the more important classes were as follows :— 
electric lighting, 1,059; plumbing, 549; carpentry 
and joinery, 522; mechanical engineering, 515; 
telegraphy and telephony, 501 ; builders’ quantities, 
407; brickwork and masonry, 271; metal plate 
work, 165; paiaters’, decorators’, aad plasterers’ 
work, 151; goldsmiths’ work, 62. The above 
figures ido not include the students working in 
technical institutes not presentiog candidates for 
the examinations. The number of student-hours 
worked by the 6731 students in the classes ex- 
amined by the City and Guilds of London Institute 
was considerably over 400,000 during the session. 
In technological subjects fewer of the students 
enter for the examinations than for the science 
subjects of the Board of Education, as the certifi- 
cates are not used to the same extent for special 
purposes ; it is therefore very satisfactory to notice 
that 2,209, that is, about 33 per cent., presented 
themselves for examination, and of these, 1,314 
obtained certificates, and forty-nine obtained prizes 
or medals. 

The action of the Board in instituting evening 
exbibitions of 5l. a year for two years ia science 
and technology has done much to stimulate artisan 
students to good work and enable them to remain 
at the polytechnics for advanced instruction for a 
much longer period than is rig the case. 
The following list gives the number of exhibitions 
won by a few typical classes of artisan students 
during the past five years :—Carpenters, joiners, and 
cabinet makers, 90 ; plumbers and plumbers’ mates, 
47; bricklayers and masons, 46; engineers’ assis- 
tants, fitters, and pattern makers, 70; painters, 
decorators, and plasterers, 26; draughtsmen, 36. 

About 20 per cent. of these exhibitions have been 
extended for a further period of one year on the 
result of the excellent work of the students and the 
strong recommendation of the teachers. The com- 
petition for the exhibitions increases year by year. 
In the adult section there were over 500 entries for 
the competition in June, 1902, and 140 exhibitions 
were awarded. The work sent in was fac in 
advance of that of previous years. Many of the 
students who win these exhibitions are in attendance 
at polytechnic trade classes for periods varying from 
four to seven years.” 
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afforded food for reflection. They found that 
the land had to be written down to nil, and 
now, after proposing to spend 9,900}. on build- 
ings, the estimated surplus was only 13/. a 


year. 

Sir W. Collins, in reply, pointed out that the 
writing down of the value of the land had 
already been agreed to, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Improvements Committee. 

The recommendation was agreed to. 

The Treatment of London's Sewage.—The 
Main Drainage Committee recommended the 
expenditure of a sum not exceeding 500/. for 
printing and binding 2,000 copies of a book 
prepared by Dr. Clowes and Dr. Houston, on 
the experimental bacterial treatment of London 
sewage at Barking and Crossness. 

Mr. Campbell objected to the expenditure as 
being a wicked waste of public money. 

Sir Henry Bliss remarked that it was very 
important that the Council should possess 
every possible information with respect to the 
treatment of sewage, and he might say that 
before long the Main Drainage Committee 
would submit important developments with 
regard to the disposal of the effluent, which, 
he believed, would attract a large amount of 
public attention. 

Sir W. Collins observed that, when Sir 
Arthur Arnold was the Chairman of the 
Council, he said that their method of treating 
sewage was the best in Europe. Now, how- 
ever, he understood there was to bo a develop- 
ment in the treatment. Reports would appear 
to show that the effluent was far from a 
harmless one, even after a thorough treatment 
in the septic tank and passing through coke 
breeze—indeed, he gathered from some experi- 
ments with animals that fatal results had 
ensued from the effluent. He sincerely hoped 
the Main Drainage Committee would not feel 
that the last word had been said with regard 
to the bacteriological treatment of sewage, or 
would assume that it was necessarily in advance 
of any other method of treatment. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., said that,as a member of 
the Main Drainage Committee for fourteen 
years, he would want a lot of argument before 
he voted in favour of the immediate abandon- 
ment of the present system of treating sewage 
at Crossness and Barking. The bacteriological 
treatment of sewage was not the modern 
question that some modern experts thought it 
was. 

The recommendation was agreed to. 

Advertisements on Tram-cars.—Considerable 
discussion took place over the proposal of the 


Clapham and Hammersmith Schools of Arl.— 
The following recommendations were agreed 
to :— 


“ (a) That under the provisions of the Schools for 
Science and Art Act, 1891. the Clapham School of 
Art and the Hammersmith Sshool of Art be acquired 
by the Council, and that the work of these schools 
he conducted directly by the Technical Education 
Board on behalf of the Council. 

(b) That out of moneys in the hands of the Board 
the building lease of the Clapham School of Art 
premises be purchased by the Council, subject to a 
ground-rent of 361. 78.64. per annum, for the sum 
of 2,2501., from the Clapham School of Art Com- 
pany.” 

Tramways — The following recommenda- 
tions of the Highways Committee were agreed 
to :— 

“That the expenditure on capital account be 
authorised of a sum not exceeding 1, 3 50l. in con- 
nexion with tbe laying of tramway tracks and the 
provision of electrical equipment therefor and for 
certain other works at the temporary car-shed in 
course of erection at the Balham tramways depot. 

That the expenditure be authorised of a sum not 
exceeding 1,200]. in connexion with the laying and 
the electrical equipment of the tramway tracks, the 
excavation of car-pits, &c, in the temporary car- 
shed to be erected at the tramways depot, Rye-lane. 


(a) That the site belonging to the Council at 
Hughes-fields, Deptford, between Biake-street and 
Barnes-alley, be appropriated for the provision of re- 
housing accommodation for 214 persons to he dis- 
placed in connection with the erection of the Green- 
wich electricity generating station. ’ 


Working - dass Dwellings.—The Housing 
Committee recommended that an estimate of 
9,933! be passed for the erection of Darcy- 
buildin zg, London Fields, for the accommoda- 
tion ot persons of the working classes. 

Mr. Beachcroft said the rccommendation 


on the top boards and the inside of the venti- 
lators of the new electric cars. 

Mr. Baker strongly urged that no advertise- 
ments should be allowed, and moved an 
amendment to refer the proposal back, and 
this was seconded by Dr. Longstaff. 

Lord Welby pointed out that for the year 
1903-4 there would be few receipts from the 


Highways Committee to allow advertisements 


Mes tify 


Stroking or striping. 


Rubbing or polishing. | 


Reticulated work. Vermiculated work. 


Illustrations to Student's Column: Sketches of various forms of finish to masonry. 


tramways, and now was hardly the time for 
dropping their advertisements. 

The debate was adjourned, and the Council 
rose at 7 o'clock. 


The Student's Column. 


BUILDERS' TOOLS AND THEIR USES. 
CHAPTER 3 (continued). 
Labours to Stonework. 


HE successive stages through which 
ma íreestone passes from the rough to the 
fine state are indicated in ithe above 
diagrams :— 

The tools differ with the quality of the stone, 
but those generally used, in consecutive order, 


are :— 

The Scabtling Hammer, or mason’s pick and. 
hammer, is employed for scabbling or scap- 
pling, that is, roughly reducing the stones after 
they have been got out of the quarry somewhat 
to an outline of the desired shape. It weighs 
from 15 lbs. to 22 lbs, the flat or spalling face 
being 44 in. by 14 in., for knocking off pro- 
tuberances, and the pick end to reduce the 
irregularities of the surface. Scabbled work 
is said to be quarry-pitched, which implies 
that the projections are "pitched ” off at the 


quarry. 


The cavil and jedding-axe, used for like pur- 


poses, are nearly identical in form and size to 
the scabbling hammer. 


The Spalling Hammer, or quarryman’s. 


hammer, is double faced, and in demand for 
the same purpose as the three last-mentioned 
tools, but only for the roughest work. 


It 
weighs from 20]bs. to 30 lbs. (fig. 60). 

The Waller's Hammer, or face hammer, has 
one blunt and one cutting end, the head being 
10 in. long by 3 in. wide. It is not so heavy as the 
scabbling hammer, and the axe-shaped end is 
required for hammer dressing, which is the 
next description of work after scabbling, being 
of the same nature but not so rough in execu- 
tion. It is also employed for roughly squaring 
stones in rubble work (fig. 70). 

The mash hammer has already been des- 
cribed under “Bricklayer.” It is used upon 
the hammer-headed chisels. 

The hammers having produced a rough 
approximation to a plane surface, pitching 
tools, punches, chisels, &c., are next called into 
use. In the neighbourhood of London and 
other localities the term " chisel” is applied 
only to cutting tools from a in. t= 2 in. broad, 
those above 2 in. being classed as boasters or 
tools. These cutting instruments are of iron, 
with steel edges, and are arranged as 
follows :— 

The Pitching Tool has a bevelled instead of a 
ana edge, about 2ġ in. wide, and is em- 
ployed with the mash hammer for knocking on 
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Fig. 69.—Spalling hammer. 
Fig. 70.—Waller’s hammer. 
Fig. 71.—Pitching tool. 
Fig. 72.— Punch. 

Fig. 73.— Point. 

Fig. 74.— Tooth chisel. 
Fig. 75. Inch tool. 
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Fig. 76.— Boaster. 

Fig. 77.— Drag or comb, 

Fig. 78.—Cockscombs. 

Fig. 79.— Iron rubber. 

Fig. 80.— Forming a plane surface. 

Fig. 81.—Winding or twisting surface. 

Figs. 82 and 83.— Working cylindrical surface. 


Illustrations to Student’s Column. 


Fig 84.— Mould. 

Fig. 85.— Trammel mould. 

Fig. 86 —Working a voussoir- ! 
Fig. 87.— Use of sweeps. 

Fig. 88.—Wing compasses. 

Fig. 89.— Hand barrow. 


“pitching off the smaller projections along 
the edge of a stone (fig. 71). It does not, how- 
ever, lend its name to any particular mode of 
stone dressing. 

The Punch has a blunt edge } in. long, and 
is required for punching the surface, which is 
thus coarser than pointed work. It is used 
with the hammer (fig. 72). 

The Point is a preparatory tool, with a steel 
end about 4 in. broad (fig. 73), its use leaving 
the stone in narrow furrows, with rough 
ridges between, which are cut away by the 
inch tool and made smooth by the boaster. 
The point is used with the mallet, and is 
employed for pointing or picking the face to 
a regular surface, which becomes pock-marked 
in appearance. It is capable of being worked 
to an unusual degree of fineness, which may 
be the final finish, and a“ pointed” stone 
is usually chisel-drafted about 1 in. wide 
round the margins, which are then styled 
„ drafted margins.” These borders are here 
necessary to insure proper arrises for the 
accurate fitting of the joints of each block, 
which would otherwise present an undulating 
surface over its whole face ; they are cut with 
a tooth-chisel, having nicks or teeth in its 
cutting edge, as shown in fig. 74. The tooth- 
chisel is only adapted to marbles and sand- 
stones, though all the edges of cut stones (at 
least of quoins) are usually drafted. 

The Inch Tool levels the ridges left by the 
punch and point, producing still greater 
smoothness. The size is 83 in. by 1 in., and it 
is illustrated in fig. 75. 

The Boasier, or boister, is 8 in. long and from 
2 in. to 3 in. wide, and is used for the operation 
of boasting, called droving in Scotland, which 
smoothes away the roughness left by the inch 
tool, and prepares the surface for a finer 
finished face (6g. 76). Boasted work is nearly 
always done with the tool at an angle, and 
varies with the texture of the stone as to the 
number of blows or lines to the inch, producing 


a corduroy appearance. It is really a levelling 
of the surface, and the boaster often takes +, in. 
or so from the top of the stone, thus in a 
manner dressing it. It is, in fact, “a more 
regular description of chiselling, in which the 
marks of the tool run in parallel lines, each 
successive stroke being made beneath the last, 
down the whole length of the stone. The 
same operation is repeated till the marks 
extend over ifs whole breadth. The 
lines are not continuous across the whole 
width of the stone, but resemble columns. 
Boasting may be described as roughly prepar- 
ing fora finer finished face. Limestones and 
grits are the stones which are usually boasted. 
The Broad Tool, or tooler, is similar to the 
boaster, but about 4 in. wide at the cutting 
edge, and is employed for the process of tool- 
ing, which is similar to boasting, except that 
the strokes form a continuous series of parallel 
lines, each line extending across the whole of 
the stone, as indicated in illustration. It is, 
in fact, superior boasting. Tooling is generally 
executed after the work is boasted, and is 
simply of an ornamental character, the opera- 
tion requiring to be finely done, and the idea 
being to make each stone in a building look as 
if finished by one machine. Each line or 
hollow is completed before commencing the 
following one, and these are always at right 
angles to the bed of the stone. The process 
of tooling is now uncommon in this country. 


Stroking, or striped work, differs only from 


tooling in the direction of the lines, which run 
diagonally at an angle of about 45 deg., instead 
of parallel to the edges of the stone. 

Sawing, or half-plain work, is the surface 
produced after sawing. 

Plain work is the resulting surface after the 
inequalities left by the saw, punch, or point 
have been dressed down by chisels and tools, 
as the former leave their traces in irregular 
marks over the stone, and the broader the 
chisel the smoother the surface. 


Half-plain work and plain work are the: 
Jabours usually left upon the bed and side 
joints of cut stones in walling. 

The Drag, or comb, is needed for dragging. 
or combing very soft stones, such as Bath 
stone, to an extremely even surface, for the: 
sake of appearance and to prevent the destroy- 
ing action of the weather which would otber- 
wise take place on a rough texture. It i a 
thin plate of steel with teeth like a saw, or it 
may be a piece of an old saw itself, with teeth 
arora nE to the degree of fineness required 
(fig. 77). 

Cockscombs are specially shiped drags for 
moulded work in soft stones (4g. 781 Drags 
are of three grades—coarse, medium, and 

ne. 

An Iron Rubber is the requisite implement for 
hand rubbing or polishing, which is phin 
work rubbed down with sand and water to 2 
perfectly smooth surface, the face of the stone 
having been previously dressed as evenly as. 
possible. A stick is inserted through the two 
holes of the iron for grasping and manipo— 
lating the rubber to and from (fig. 79) Rubbed 
stones have no margins. Rubbing is also done. 
by rubbing one stone with another, and using 
water and sand. 

When the word finished is used, it means 
that the work has been gone over to puta 
particular and final surface upon it after it has. 
been really completed. 

Sunk work is the labour of making any sur- 
face below that originally formed, such as in 
panels, sloping surfaces of sills, &c Ii the 
original su face was smooth it is properly 
called sunk work ; if rough, half-sunk. 

Moulded work is as its name implies, and is 
strictly speaking, the term given to profiles 
with a change of curvature, and should not 
be applied to cylindrical sections, such as 
columns, which is circular work. For ſuller 
description see Templets and Moulds. The. 
edges of the tool. used for working mouldings: 
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are necessarily narrower than those employed 
fur ordinary face work. 

Reticulated work means resembling net- 
work, and vermiculated work means resembling 
the motion of a worm. These labours are 
chiefly placed on quoin stones to give effect, 
and are enclosed by margins about # in. wide. 
The irregularly-shaped sinkings between are 
punched with a pointed tool to give them a 
rough pock-marked appearance. 

The Square used by the mason has already 
been described under Bricklayer. The method 
of its application will be better understood 
further on. A set square is also employed, 
and is made of iron. 

The Straigiit.cdiges of the mason are similar 
to those employed in the bricklayers’ and 
other trades, but usually with the addition of a 
bevelled edge. They are required to enable 
plane surfaces to be formed on a rough block 
of stone, or, as it is termed, to take a face “out 
of winding,” f.c., out of its irregularities, an 
unequal surface, not in one perfect plane, 
being said to wind.“ Hence they are fre- 
-quently referred to as winding sticks. 

The following description of How to Form 
a Plane Surface” has been extracted from 
Dobson’s “ Masonry and Stonecutting as the 
method of operation will be interesting to the 
student: First, when the surface is of con- 
siderable size (fig. 80). Two diagonal chisel 
drafts, as AB, CD, are run across the surface 
and connected by cross drafts, as AD, CB, 
and DB, AC. The superfluous stone is then 
knocked off between the drafts, until the sur- 
face coincides in every part with a straight 
edge. 

“ Second, when the surface is small. In 
this case a chisel draft is sunk along one edge 
of the stone, and a rule or straight-edge placed 
upon it. The workman then takes a second 
similar rule and sinks it in a draft on the 
opposite edge, until the upper edges of the 
cules are out of winding, that is, in a level 
surface (tested by sighting them across), when 
the two drafts will be in the same plane, and 
the face may be dressed between the drafts.” 
A stone is taken out of winding principally 
with points, and finished with the inch tool. 

Winding Strips and Twisting Rules also 
come under the category of straight edges. 

They are indispensable for forming a wind- 
ing or “twisting surface on stone. Fig. 81 
illustrates what is meant, A being the winding- 
strip and B the twisting-rule, the wind, twist, 
warp, or slope falling from corner B to corner 
A. Drafts are cut in the ends of the istone 
until the tops of the winding-strip and twisting- 
rule are in a plane. The remainder of the 
projecting face is then removed until a straight 
edge, when applied parallel to the edge of the 
stone, will just touch the end drafts and the 
intermediate surface. A surface may be twisted 

at one or both ends. 

Templets and Moulds act as guides in reducing 
the stone to the required profile, and they are 
made of thin wood or sheet zinc. A templet, 
‘for instance, is necessary when working cylin- 
drical surfaces, which are produced in either 
of two ways. First, by cutting a draft along 
the line of intersection of the plane and cylin- 
drical surface, and applying a curved templet 
to the required surface (fig. 82), or, second, by 
cutting a circular draft on the two ends and 
applying a straight-edge along the rectilinear 
parts (fig. 83). A mould, having one of its 
sides cut to the intended profile, is shown in 
use in fig. 84, while fig. 85 illustrates the work- 
ing of a portion of an arch by means of a 
trammel mould, a being the centre of the 
circle of which the required moulding is an 
arc. This centre a is built up, cone-shaped, 
with a dovetailed wooden block taking a gimlet 
or nail penetrating the radius rod b, at the 
opposite end of which is fixed the running 
mould c, showing a section of the Norman 
edge-roll or bowtell. 

Fig. 86 gives an idea of the various uses of 
squares, rules, bevels, templets, and straight- 
edges in working the voussoir of a hemi- 
spherical dome. 

Swecps.—The employment of sweeps is so 
clearly stated by Dobson, in his book before- 
mentioned, that one cannot do better than give 
his description here, which is as follows :— 
“ When the radius of a curve exceeds 5 ft. it 
generally becomes necessary to describe it 
without making use of the centre, and for this 
purpose swecps, or curved rulers, are used, by 
means of which the curves are drawn in 
between points previously ascertained by cal- 
culation. These sweeps are made of thin 
wood, on which the curve is first struck with 


the trammel as follows :—Find by calculation, 
or otherwise, three points in the curve, the 
middle point being in the centre between the 
extreme ones, or nearly 80. 
each of the extreme points, and lay against 
them two straight-edges, so that their inter- 
section shall coincide with the central point. 
Secure the straight-edges in this position with 
a cross piece, as shown in fig. 87, and the 
curve may then be drawn with a fine-pointed 
pencil placed at the intersection of the rules, 
the trammel being pressed steadily against the 
pointers whilst the curve is drawn. 
the superfluous wood with a plane, and the 
sweep is ready for use. 


structed on this principle, is sometimes used 
for drawing arcs of circles, but it is expensive ; 
and the use of sweeps is preferable, if the 
length of the curve is such that the work can- 
not be done without shifting the instrument, 
as it is very difficult to make a neat junction 
between the different portions of the curve.” 


on a large wooden floor, or platform, full-size 
plans, sections, and details of his work, care- 
fully marking all joints and dimensions, exactly 
as they will appear when put up in the build- 
ing. These full-size figurations are obtained 
from the architect's working drawings, and 
from them the templets, moulds, bevels, &c., 
are made. 
placed over a sheet of thin zinc (No. 9 is a 


templet is then cut into shape with a pair of 
tinman’s shears, or cut with a hammer and 
chisel on an iron plate, as near to the line as 


Fix a pointer at 


Take off 


An instrument called a cyclograph, con- 


Before dressing his stone the mason lays out 


The full-size drawing or tracing is 


useful gauge), and the profile pricked through 
with a fine-pointed steel scriber. The zinc 


possible, and afterwards carefully filed to the 
required form to give it a true edge. 

It is customary to mark and number each 
cut stone from the time it leaves the quarry or 
mason’s yard to its final resting-place on the 
building, and each block should be numbered 
as nearly as possible in the order in which it 
will be set to avoid confusion and waste of 
time on the job. Cut stone mouldings, carv- 
ings, bases, &c., should be protected during 
the erection of the edifice by thin pieces of 
wood temporarily nailed to the joints of the 
masonry and removed as the scaffolding is 
taken down. 

All tracery work is sawn from the rough 
block in the position known as face-bedded. 
It would be impossible to produce tracery on 
blocks sawn on their natural bed, the stone 
being in that case highly liable to flake off. 
Sills and jambs, on the other hand, are, of 
course, sawn on their natural or quarry bed. 

Rule.—A mason's rule is as often a 2-ft. two- 
fold steel one, as one made of boxwood. 

Spirit Level.—This is like the bricklayer’s, 
and should be at least 18 in. long. 

Compasses, common or ordinary, and wing, 
are identified with the setting out of work, 
describing curves, taking minute measure- 
ments, &c. The former are of steel, about 7 in. 
long, while the latter, 6 in. to 24 in. in length, 
are provided with an arc or wing along which 
the legs may be graduated by means of a 
thumb or pinch screw. Fig. 88 indicates a pair 
of wing compasses. 

The Hand Barrow, in contradistinction to 
wheelbarrow, is indispensable for carrying 
(not wheeling) heavy stones to and fro. Its 
use will be understood by a reference to 
fig. 89. 

— — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 180}. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lincs of Frontage and Projections. 


Paddington, South.—Three buildings, with one- 
story shops in front, upon the site of Nos. 60 and 
62, Westbourne-grove, Paddington (Mr. A. Young 
for Mr. J. Rossdale).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Construction, 


Wandsworth t+—An iron and glass verandah in 
front of No. 25, Mitcham-lane, Streatham (Messrs. 
J. H. Jenkin & Co. for Mr. R. Shakeshaft).— 
Refused. 

Width of Way. 

Hackney, South —Buildings on the west side of 

Homerton-terrace, Hackney, to abut also upon 


Park-place and Morning-lane (Messrs. Hodson & 
Whitehead for Messrs. Smith & Howe).—Consent. 


By J. Harvey Bloom, M.A. 


St. Pancras, East.—A two-story workshop at the 


rear of No. 282, Camden-road, St. Pancras, with 
the external walls of such workshop at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of Camden-mews (Mr. T. B. Westacott for 
Messrs. J. & H. Bangs).—Consent. 


Woolwich.—T wo houses on the north-west side of 


Red Lion-lane, Shooter’s Hill, Woolwich (Mr. A. E. 
Parnell for Mr. J. Sandford).—No order. 


Space at Rear. 
St. George, Hanover-sguare.—To raise a portion of 


a building on the north and east sides of Dover- 
vard, Piccadilly (Colonel R. W. Edis for Lord 
Wolverton).—No order. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 
Greenwich.* —Working-class dwellings on a site 


on the west side of Hughes-fields, Deptford, and 
south side of Benbow-street (Mr. R. Robertson for 
the Housing Committee of the Council).—Consent 


Adaptation of Strect for Carriage Traffic. 
Strand.—Adaptation for carriage traffic of a por- 


tion of Martlett’s-court, Drury-lane, Strand (Mr. 
H. O. Ellis for Mr. L. U. Gill).—Refused. 


Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land. 
Lambeth, North.—Two buildings on low-lying 


land situated at Nos, g and 10, New-cut, Lambeth 
(Messrs. Flood & Kiog for Messrs. Grogan & 
Ruscoe).—Consent. 


* The recommendations marked t are contrary to 


the views of the Local Authorities. 


——— fae gc —— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


SHAKESPEARE'S CHURCH, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 
78. 6d.) 

THE YEAR'S ART: 1003. 
Carter. (Hutchinson & Co.) 

MODEL GENERAL CONDITIONS FOR USE IN CON- 
NECTION WITH ELECTRICITY WORKS. Issued by the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. (E. & F. N. 
Spon.) 

THE RATING OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING UNDER- 
TAKINGS. By W. G. Bond. (Electrician Publishing 
Co.) 


Compiled by A. C. R. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


SCHOOLS, LYNN MEMORAL CHURCH, BELFAST. 
—The new national schools erected in Baden- 
Powell-street, Oldpark-road, in connexion with this 
church were opened on the 3oth ult. The buildings 
have a frontage on Baden-Powell-street, and there 
are, at the rear, playgrounds extending to Buller- 
street. The ground floor is occupied by an infants’ 
schoolroom; a classroom, with infants’ gallery. 
opens off the large room on the ground floor, and 
an entrance-hall gives access to the girls’ and 
infants’ cloakrooms and to the detached sanitary 
wing. The principal schoolroom, on the first floor, 
is reached by a staircase from the entrance-hall. 
A boys’ cloakroom opens off the landing. A 
teachers’ room for advanced classes is also 
approached trom the landing, and is connected 
with the upper schoolroom. The facade to Baden- 
Powell-street harmonises with the style of the 
church. The schools are heated throughout by 
Messrs. Musgraves’ system, the furnace for which 
is in the heating chamber in the basement. The 
ventilation has been arranged on the natural 
system, with Sherrigham inlets and extract 
ventilators, on the first floor upcast shafts being 
connected to the ventilator on the ridge. Mr. 
James Trotter was responsible for the building 
operations, which have been carried out from the 
plans and under the superintendence of Mr. James 
S. J. Phillips, architect, Belfast. 

SCHOOLS, DOVER.—The foundation stone of the 
new school which is being built by the Dover 
Church Schools Company, at Elms Vale, was laid 
recently. This school, which has accommodation 
for 670 scholars, is for girls, boys, and infants. The 
architects are Messrs. Worsfold & Hayward. 

RESTORATION OF BLABY CHURCH, NEAR LEICES- 
TER.—The parish church of Blaby was reopened, 
recently, after complete restoration. The building 
dates from the early part of the thirteenth 
century, and the present work was rendered neces- 
sary by the spreading of dry rot in the floor and 
seats. Under the direction of Mr. H. L. 
Goddard, architect, of Leicester, the seats have 
been removed and their arrangement altered; 
a wood-block floor resting upon concrete has 
been introduced, and new pews and choir 
stalls, all of oak, have been put in. One feature of 
the restoration is that a carved oak pulpit has been 
presented to the church by two workingmen of the 
parish ; one of them gave the wood, and the other 
made it in his spare time. In the course of the 
restoration three sedilia and a piscina were dis- 
covered in the south wall of the chancel ; they had 
been br’cked up and plastered over, leaving no sign 
of their existence. 

Town HALL, EAST HAM.—On the 5th inst 
new Town Hall and Municipal Buildings for East 
Ham were opened. The building has been con- 
structed of red brick, with terra-cotia dressings of 
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biscuit colour and Westmoreland green slate roofs: 
the whole dominated by a clock tower, 22 ft. square, 
rising to a height of about 150 ft., with open belfry 
stage, and breaking up into pinnacles. The general 
arrangement of the buildings is in the form of the 
letter L, the official department, including clerk's, 
engineer, and surveyor’s, and accountant's offices, 
being in the vertical or left arm of the letter, 
paralel with Barking-road, with the large assembly 
over, the several committee-rooms, mayor's 
parlour, &c., being in the horizontal or foot portion, 
and the council-chamber, with police-court under, in 
the shorter vertical arm on the right The assembly 
hall has its own distinct approach, entirely indepen- 
dent of the entrances to the offices, though the latter 
are so arranged that they can be used in conjunction if 
occasion requires, and as extra means of exit for 
rapid dispersal in the event of a panic. This 
approach is through a doorway and a wide stone 
staircase and vestibule to an entrance hall, having 
ladies’ and gentlemen's cloak and retiring rooms to 
right and left of it,and a corridor leading to the 
Council Chamber and Mayor's room, with a grand 
staircase on the right, and a separate staircase on 
the left to the gallery immediately over the hall, the 
allery providing accommodation for 150 seats. 

n the centre of the hall, facing those entering, is 
the ticket office, with large doors right and left 
giving admission to the assembly-room, roo ft. long 
and soft. wide, providing seating for 1,200 people 
independent of the platform and organ recess at the 
end. Retiring-rooms are provided for the per- 
formers, with entrances and staircase approaches, 
and a chamber under the platform for storing 
chairs, tables, &c. Special exit doors in addition to 
the foregoing are provided for rapid clearance of the 
hall, and a service-room with a lift to the kitchen 
on the top tioor is provided. The assembly- 
room is lighted by large windows on both sides. 
The Mayor’s hall, with anteroom and waiting-room, 
are all en suite, with two large committee-rooms, 
and the latter are capable of being thrown into one 
by a disappearing screen when required. The 
council chamber opens out of a corridor on the 
right. A public gallery for 100 burgesses will be at 
one end, with separate staircase approach. All the 
halls, corridors, &c., of this floor are paved with 
polished marble mosaic of special design, and the 
whole is of fireproof construction. There is a 
residence for the caretaker, together with kitchens, 
&c. This is the first block of a scheme of muni- 
cipal buildings, comprising technical school, public 
baths, coroner's court. &c. The general contractor 
is Mr. D. W. Barker, of Croydon. The heating has 
been carried out by Mr. Jeffreys, of Westminster; 
the electric lighting, telephones, &c., by Messrs. 
Fryer & Co., of Sloane-square. Messrs. Doulton & 
Co. supplied the terra-cotta, and Messrs. Congdon 
& Powell the railing round the buildings. The 
architects are Messrs. Cheers & Smith, of Twicken- 
ham and Blackburn, whose design was selected in 
open competition. 

SCHOOL, LYNN, NORFOLK.—A new high school 
for girls has been erected at Lynn in Ferry-lane. 
The buildings have been constructed of red brick, 
with roofs covered with French tiles. The archi- 
tect was Mr. H. J. Greed. of Norwich, and his 
Lynn representative was Mr. C. J. Carnell. Mr. J. 
Cracknell, of Peterborough. was the builder. 

HOSPITAL, LODGE MOOR, SHEFFIELD.—New 
hospital buildings have been erected at Lodge Moor, 
at a cost of 83,814/. The enlarged hospital gives 
Sheffield increased accommodation for patients 
suffering from infectious diseases. The city's facili- 
ties in this direction have been increased by upwards 
of 200 beds, and the number of patients for whom 
accommodation can be found at Lodge Moor, now 
that the extensions are carried out, closely ap- 
proaches 400. The hospital occupies a site on the 
Redmires-road, about 4+ miles from the centre of 
the citv. The site is 42 acres in extent, and the 
buildings and recreation grounds occupy about 234 
acres, the remainder being utilised as agriculturai 
land. The administrative block, which forms the 
front of the building, faces due west. A water- 
tower has been erected 84 ft. high, and at the top is 
a tank containing 12,000 gallons of water. The 
water supply to the hospital is taken from the Cor- 
poration mains, and this tank is kept as a reserve. 
The lower stories of the tower are used as living 
and bedrooms for the porters. The administrative 
block is of four stories, of stone, lined with brick. 
In the centre are the entrance hall and office of the 
medical superintendent, with sitting and bedrooms 
for that officer and his assistants, and similar ac- 
commodation for the matron. To the right is the 
nurses’ home. On the ground floor are sitting- 
rooms and a reading and writing-room. The 
three upper stories are composed of bedrooms, 
with three bathrooms on each floor. Box- 
room, linen-room, and other conveniences are 
also provided. There is accommodation for 
sixty - six nurses, each having a separate 
bedroom. The night nurses’ quarters are quite 
apart from those given up to the day nurses. The 
maids’ home, on the other side of the central 
buildings, is very similar. Here again are sitting- 
rooms and three ranges of sleeping-rooms. These 
are of the cubicle order; sixty beds are provided. 
There are again three bathrooms on each of the 
three sleeping floors. In this part of the premises 
are the sitting-room and bedroom for the assistant 
matron. The corridor, running parallel to the 


administrative buildings, is over 800 ft. long. To 
reach it from the main entrance one passes down 
the shorter administrative corridor, where are the 
dining-rooms for staff, nurses, maids, the stores, the 
kitchens, goods entrance, dairy entrance, matron’s 
office and telephone exchange. From the long 
corridor the wards are reached. These are eighteen 
in number, and are arranged io sets of six, the 
north, central, and south. The two first-named 
are the old wooden wards, which were erected 
in great haste during the small-pox epidemic 
of 1887. Some of these have hitherto had 
to be used for administrative purposes, but 
now all will be put to their proper employment 
as wards. Each was designed to hold ten patients, 
but more are accommodated in them. In the north 
range of wards is the sitting-room of the night 
superintendent nurse. The receiving-room is at the 
entrance to the main corridor, and a bathroom is 
attached to it. The new wards are un the south 
side of the hospital. Each of the six is 120 ft. long 
by 26 ff. wide. There are in each ward twenty 
beds, and three or four children’s cots. Each ward 
is equipped with two complete sanitary blocks, 
one at either end, and these are shut off from 
the wards by short passages, and double doors, 
between which are windows. There are separate 
bathrooms for adults and children, and each 
ward has its large airing court, which is 
shut off from all other parts of the hospital, 
A covered play-shed for the use of the children in 
wet weather has also been erected. Attached to 
each of these six new wards are two separation 
wards, one containing two beds and the other one 
bed, and there is a kitchen to every ward. The 
provision for isolating cases consists of eight wards, 
to be used for two to four beds each, and in every 
case there are kitchen, sanitary, and recreation 
facilities. The heating of the hospital is by low- 
pressure hot water, supplied by a caloritier to each 
pavilion. The hot-water supply is also by a caloritier 
to each pavilion, heated by steam. The boiler- 
house to supply all this heat contains two steam 
boilers, each 30 ft. long by 7 ft. in diameter. The 
hot-water pipes are laid in passages running under- 
neath every part of the buildings. A porter's 
lodge and a waiting-shed for visitors to patients are 
among the new buildings. The dispensary and 
laboratory are conveniently situated. There are a 
mortuary, a laundry, a store for patients’ hospital 
clothing, a sewing-room, stabling for five horses, and 
an ambulance shed, with coachman’s house. The 
architects for the extensions are Messrs. Gibbs & 
Flockton, and the general contractors, Messrs. T. 
Roper & Son. The other contractors have been. 
Plumbers’ work, Messrs. Mellowes & Co. ; slating 
and plastering, Messrs. C. Chadwick & Son ; paint- 
ing, Mr. A. Machin ; ironfounders’ work, Messrs. G. 
Oxley & Son; heating apparatus, Messrs. Dargue, 
Griffiths, & Co. (Liverpool) ; mosaic floors, Messrs. 
Hodkin & Jones, Ltd. Mr. J. G. D. Armstrong has 
acted as clerk of works. 

TRAMWAY CAR SHEDS, ABERDEEN.—New car 
sheds have been erected at Queen's Cross from 
plans prepared by Mr. W. Dyack, Kurgh Surveyor. 
The contractors were :—For mason work, Mr. Alex. 
Cheyne ; joiner, Mr. John Kirkton ; slater, Mr. Geo. 
Farquhar; plumbers, Messrs. Blaikie & Sons; 
paiaters, Messrs. Donald & Sons: plaster and 
cement, Messrs. Stephen & Sons. The cost of the 
buildings will be about 2,000}. 
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PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—Mr. R. Stevenson baving resigned his position as 
the representative of the London Brick Co., has 
entered into partnership with Mr. Walter Browne, 
under the firm of Browne & Stevenson, 27, Leaden- 
hall-street, E.C, as joint agents for the New 
Peterborough Brick Co., Ltd. 

HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WIESKADEN.—In 
connexion with the illustration and description of 
this building in our issue of January 10 (page 38), 
we find that we were misled in giving the name of 
Herr Conradi as the architect; he was the con- 
tractor. The architect is Herr Genzmer, the City 
Architect and a distinguished man, who has carried 
out other important buildings for the municipality 
of Wiesbaden. We can hardly be blamed for the 
mistake, as the description and illustration were 
furnished by an English traveller who particularly 
inquired from an official at the school the name of 
the architect, and was given the name of the con- 
tractor instead—evidently from a misapprehension 
of the question. 

PETERHEAD MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual dinner of the Peterhead Master 
Builders’ Association was held on the 3oth ult. in 
the Royal Hotel. Mr. J. B. Dickie, the President 
of the Association, was Chairman over a company 
of about forty gentlemen, while Mr. William 
Hadden, builder, was croupier. After the loyal 
toast, the Chairman reminded the members that 
this was their sixth anniversary dinner. “ Mutual 
co-operation had been fully maintained. He 
regretted in the meantime that there was such a 
lull in the building trade, but he hoped that it would 
be of short duration. There had been nothing of 
an outstanding nature to deal with in the Associa- 
tion during the past year. They had severed their 
connexion with the Federation, but as the majority 


c onsidered it right, comment on his part was need- 
less. The year’s deliberations had been carried on 
very harmoniously, and he trusted that in the 
future the same good feeling between the members | 
would prevail. 

THE HOUSING QUESTION, LIVERPOOL,—Coun- 
cillor J. B. Colton, Deputy Chairman of the Liver- 
pool Corporation Housing Committee, has been 
giving some particulars of the method about to be 
adopted in Liverpool for building cheap houses to 
accommodate the dispossessed slum population. 
The details, he states, are not yet perfected, but 
“the scheme was a reality, the plans were simply 
magnificent, and they would create a revolution 
in house building.” Briefly, he said, the plan took 
the form of a concrete building made from refuse- 
destructor clinker, The engineer in Liverpool had 
perfected a method by which, instead of making 
small bits of brick, he could make the whole side of 
the house in one piece. The fronts, sides, floors, 
and roofs were all to be made in single individual 
parts, hoisted into position, and then bolted together. 
The mouldings, the skirtings, fireplaces, &c., were 
also formed in the mould and stamped out under 
one pressure, and would be hoisted into position 
just as were the outer walls. The houses would be 
of the tenement type, three stories high, and con- 
tain living room, two bedrooms, and scullery, each. 
having its own watercloset. The cost of construc- 
tion would be just about one-half of those they 
were building now in brick, and they could 
be erected at the rate of one house 
day. He anticipated, if the experiment proved 
satisfactory, that the goal for which they had 
been striving— namely, rents at one shilling per 
room per week, would be achieved, and that they 
would be able not only to pay interest and sinking 
fund, but make a handsome proht. The cheapness 
of the material used, together with the sbort space 
of time it would take to construct, would effect an 
enormous saving in the amount of labour. Mr. 
Colton further stated that within six months these 
houses will be up, and ready for the inspection of 
other municipalities, who would then be able to see 
practical proof of what now appeared a “fairy 
tale.” 

THE EAST Exp DWELLINGS Co.—The twentieth. 
annual Report of this Company, submitted to 
the meeting held on the oth inst., states that 
the Company has entered into possession of the site 
in Bethnal Green, with frontages to Globe-road, . 
Cyprus-street, and Gauber-street. As stated in the 
last Report, the directors propose to keep the ex- 
isting bou: es on this site standing for atime. They 
are well occupied, and seem for the present more 
popular than the new buildings of the Company in 
the same neighbourhood. Four blocks of dwellings, 
also in Bethnal Green, on the site of the old Militia 
barracks, whicb have been named “ Merceron 
Houses” and “Montfort House,” were finished 
during the summer, but the letting of these, and of 
“ Gretton Houses, which were completed in rgor, 
has been disappointing, as 115 out of 256 tenements 
were unlet at the close of the year. Mendip and 
Shepton Houses, in the same neighbowrbood, have 
also failed to let well, and twenty-four out of 126 
tenements were empty at the end of the year. The 
Reports proceeds—‘ In view of the alleged scarcity 
of accommodation for the working classes this 
result is at once surprising and disappointing, as 
the houses are of a type which experience has 
shown to be popular, and are situated in a district 
almost exclusively inhabited by artisans and 
labourers. On the other hand, ‘Thornhill Houses” in 
Barnsbury, which were opened early in the summer, 
rapidly filled up, and only 4 of the eighty-three 
tenements were unoccupied when the year closed. 
On all the other properties the letting was, as usual, 
most satisfactory, and an December 3: every tene- 
ment and shop was let, except two rooms at 
Katharine-buildings.” 

MARLBOROUGH HOTEL, Sr. JAMES’S.—This block 
of buildings having been acquired for the purpose of 
public offices, all the effects, furniture, and appoint- 
ments of the hotel, by Messrs. Maple & Co., 
Benham & Co., Elkington & Co., and other well- 
known firms, have just been dispersed by sale by 
auction. The hotel was erected by Messrs. John 
Bennett & Co., contractors, of stone and red brick 
in 1897-8, after plans and designs by Mr. G. D. 
Martin. The site had been that of “Ramsay's” 
Hotel and No. 12, in Bury-street, and Nos. 12 and 
14, in Ryder-street, St. James's. 

THE ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL COM- 
MITTEE OF INOUIRY.— ir William Emerson, past- 
President Royal Institute of British Architects, is 
one of the nine members nominated by the Lord 
Mayor to serve upon the Mansion House Com- 
mittee of Inquiry in relation to the proposed 
extension, on the Christ Hospital site, of the 
hospital buildings and to other matters connected 
therewith. Six other members of the Committee, 
nominated by Sir Trevor Lawrence, the treasurer, 
are Governors of St. Bartholomew's. The Com- 
mittee will consider and report whether it is desir- 
able in the public interest and upon financial 
grounds to retain the hospital on its present site, 
and whether, if it is so retained, any better scheme 
of rebuilding than that now suggested by the 
Governors can be devised. 

PROPOSED NEW DESTRUCTOR AT PRESTON.— 
On the sth inst., Mr. H. Percy Boulnois, CE. 
conducted a Local Government Board in 
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quiry. in the Preston Town Hall. into the] but under present circumstances a lowering of | William Chance, Bart., submitted a report from the 
icati i i ges all round appeared to be necessary. There provisional council recommending articles of asso- 
borrow 25.0501. for the erection of a new refuse | Was. however, no gooi done by first raising and | ciation for adoption. Considerable discussion 
destructor, Ac. off S. Paul’s-road. The Town | then lowering the wages.—Mr. W. Dunk, who was | followed, in which Mr. A. H. Clough, of Ringwood, 
Clerk (Mr. Hanier) stated that in 1885 the Corpora- | tre first of three to reply, said, in alluding to the Mr. Mark H. Judge, Mr. Arthur Newbold, of 
tion obtained a loan of 12,0. ol. for a destructor, advantages of the Federation, that before they | Brighton, Mr. E. D. Till, of Dartford, Mr. 
Tou- yard, stables, &c., to be erected off St. Paul's] were so united one could not distinguish what | Thackeray Turner, Mr. H. G. Willink, of Reading. 
road, and the total amount borrowed was 10,139, | another man was in the building trade, unless he Mr. Stephen Rowland of Cranleigh, Mr. F. F. 
of which amount 4.2011 had been repaid. That] met him absolutely occupied in his own business Kirby, of Winchester, and Mr. R A Read, Hon. 
destructor was now practically worn out, and the Being bound together enabled them to rub off Sec., took part. Ultimately the articles of associa- 
other pcemises were too small for present needs. rough places, so to speak, and to get rid of a lot of | tion were adopted unanimously, the first of which 
The Corporation, therefore, sought to replace that animosity which previously existed between em- provides that the objects of the Association shall 
destructor with a larger and more up to date build- ployers and employed. They always knew they | be: — (a) Where buildiog by-laws or regulations 
ing. The estimated collection of refuse yearly was had the men's Union to meet when any grievance are in force To promote amendments so that 
44,457 fons, and of this amount 717 tons were sold arose, and in times past their chance of upholding | official control of private buildings shall not extend 
to farmers: about 10.000 tons were placed in tips: J the dignity of the building trade was very remote, | beyond the demands of public health and safety, 
the gcezent destructor off St. Paul's-road took because they had no opportunity to assert their|and thus to prevent encroachments on individual 
43627 tons, and (he destructor on the Marsh position. But now that they were a Federation, | liberty. (b) Where it is intended to adopt such by- 
20,000 tons. The new destructor would deal with | backed up by the Yorkshire and National | laws or regulations—To secure that those adopted 
160 taas per day, the present collection being about Federations, the men knew that they had a | shall satisfy the above cynditions. (c) To assist as 
120 tons per day. power to meet, and did not resort to imaginary | far as possible in suitable cases those who may be 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS SCHEME, ALDERSHOT.— grievances, as they used to do. He was only | unduly interfered with by building by-laws or 
Majoc J. Stewart, Local Government Board Inspector, sorry that their being federated had not helped | regulations.” The following gentlemen were then 
eceatly held an inquiry into the application of the to increase the prices as much as it had helped | elected as the first Council of the Association :— 
Aldershot Urban District Council for sanction to | to elevate the standing of the building trade. Mr. W. M. Acworth, Lord Robert Cecil, K.C., Sit 
borrow . for the erection of public offices and | Mr, Porter, in responding, said he had noticed that | William Chance, Bart, Mr. A. H. Clough, Mr. A. 
2 fice-station upon a site in Grosvenor-road, on the in various parts of the country not only the wages Graham, Mr. W. Henman (Birmingham). Mr. 
Pacish Clerk’s Lind. The designs by Mr. C. E. | had been altered, but also the working hours. In| Mark H. Judge, Mr. E. Lutyens, Mr. Arthur New- 
Hatciinson have been accepted for the new some places they were working half an hour less bold, Dr. G. V. Poore, Mr. H. A. Powell, Me. L. W. 
baildi age, per day than in Barnsley, yet the Barnsley people | Ridge, Mr. R. W. Schultz, Me. T. M. Shallcross 
SCREEN, MIDDLETON TYAS CHURCH, YORKSHIRE. | seemed quite satisfied with their arrangements. | (Liverpool), Mr. St. Loe Strachey, Mr. E D. Till, 
—A sxxeen is to be erected by Sir J. E. Backhouse | The Chairman also replied to the toast. He would | Mr. Thackeray Turner, Mr. C. Turnor, Mr. H. J. 
at Middleton Tyas Church, in memory of the late | never favour. the lowering of wages. The best | Willink, and the Hon. Percy S. Wyndham A 
Lady Backhouse. It bas been designed by Messrs. encouragement they could give their employees | vote of thanks to Lord Robert Cecil for presiding 
J. P- Pritchett & Son, architects, and entrusted to was to try to show them that the masters’ interests brought the proceedings to a close. 
T. M. Hobson, Darlington, to carry out. It is were their interests. Mr. H. Ashworth gave the FAIR CONTRACTS.—A meeting of the Bradford 
Gothic in design and is to be worked out of Auetrlan] toast of « The Mayor and Corporation,” and Coun- | and District Trades and Labour Couacil, called for 
oak cillor England replied. Mr. T. Lindley proposed | the purpose of discussing the question of faic con- 
“The Health of the Architects and Surveyors,” | tracts, took place on the 6th inst. in the Trades 
and said those gentlemen met them as fairly | Ha, Sunbridge- road, Bradford. The Secretary 
as they could expect them to. Referring to the said that one of the difficulties which they had to 
contract agreement, he said all of them knew deal with was why three parties, who were 
that they had to sign some very peculiar docu- | desirous, could not make such an understanding 
mente. before doing which they had not always which would be binding on all parties. That 
the opportunity of reading them. la the very | was the crux of the whole situation. They 
near tuture the architects and surveyors would | possessed on the books of the Municipal Authority 
be asked to adopt a good uniform docu-|a Fair Contracts clause. That clause would 
ment, s> that when tbe contractor went to satisfy the whole of the trade-unioniste, provided 
the oll ce he would know what he had to sign.|that those who had the administration would 
Mr. Dixon, in responding, said it seemed to him carry it into effect. The clause was as drastic 
that the interests of the architects and the con-|as it should be. The Executive felt that it 
was reported that the Local Government Board had tractors were identical, especially provided that the | was unfair that such a question should be made 
- sanctioned the Councils borrowing 21,975). for the latter gave them good work, along with something | a party question, and that the sale of the human com- 
purchase of land for housing purposes. In the | like despatch. With that, he did not see why the | modity should be kept above party jealousies, They 
competition of plans for laying out the insanitary | architects should begrudge the contractors a reason- | felt that the trade uoionists of Bradford had for too 
area at cc es, the chief awards have been made to | able profit, without which it was impossible for any | long been the football for the political teams, and 
Mc. George Meek, Mr. George Westcott, and Operation to proceed. He only wished the archi-|asked that that meeting decide what course to 
Mema Mee & Hooley, architects, all of Maa- | tects were united in a similar way to that Federa- adopt. If they could not enforcea fair contracts 
- Chester. Permission to borrow 22,1150. for extend- tion. It would certainly be a distinct advantage to | clause with a penalty, they should knowit, and take 
ing the electrical undertaking has also been given. them. Itno doubt teaded to create better mutual steps to remedy it. Councillor F. W. Jowett 
BAGESLEY FEDERATION OF BUILDING TRADES relations with workmen, and also to the better | thought that having now secured the opinion of 
“ogress of anything they had in band. Mr. Dyson | three such eminent counsel, they should consider it 
{so responded. Mr. George Mellor (President of | very carefully before they set it aside. Considering 
'diaed at the Royal Hotel, the ozcasion being the | the Builders’ Association) proposed “ The Health of | that the power to determine a contract was placed 
seveatt: annual dinner ot the Federation. The pro- | the Chairman,“ which was drunk with musical with the Corporation, and a penalty clause dis- 
aas were presided over by Mr. D. R. Saowden, honours, and duly acknowledged. qualifying a contractor for five years if he broke 
President. Following the toast of “ The King,” Mr. J THE BUILDING ACT AND FIRE PREVENTION IN | his contract, he thought they should endeavour to 


Smith submitted that of the . National and County | THE City.—A meeting of the inhabitants of the try and see if it could not be worked. Mr. Shaw 
Federations.” He had always felt that the best 


thing they ever did after forming themselves into a 
Federation was to join the Yorkshire and National 
Federations. During his experience as their dele- 
sate he had become move and more impressed by 
She fact of the necessity of their being federated into 
one large bcdy. Isolation might be all very well 
tot some, but uot for those engaged in the building 


PE8ELWC IMPROVEMENTS, LANCASTER At Lan- 
Caster, on the 3rd inst., Mr. Boulaois, of the Local 
‘Goverameat Board, held an inquiry into the appli- 
-Cation af the Corporation to vorrow 25,0001. for 
. electric lighting purposes, an additional 10,0001. 
beiag authorised under the local Tramways Act. 
The total cost of the works, which were inaugu- 
tated ia 1504, has been about 70,000/., and the 
current will be generated for lighting and tramway 
. purposes, being sold to the Tramways Committee 
At 2d. per unit. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, ECCLES.—At the meet- 
ing of the Eccles Town Council on the 4th inst., it 


the Building Act Committee of the County Council, 
that the Bill was not half so drastic as had been 


Ond motion which expressed the opinion 
did not | that the passing of tbe Bill would entail heavy n 
disputes, great inconvenience, and loss of satisfactory that did not breach over the period of 
l J ess, and by reducing warehouse space would | dispute and secure a standard rate of wages, and 
kxĩgtit as between all parties. Mr. Smith referred to adversely affect the value of premises and lower | the penalising of a contractor for a breach of con- 
the good sound advice they had been able to get by | the City’s assessment. Mr. W. C. Boyd proposed | tract—The amendment was withdrawn on the 
being aftiliated with the greater Federations, and | a resolution to the effect that the Corporation of understanding that the matter be brought up again 
obe of the un y | the City of London, as the local body, should deal | before the Council. The resolution was then 
. Qeademen gave their time and money to help on | with the question, and that the Lord Mayor should adopted, and a committee appointed to carry it into 
the good work of the Federation. Tt was to be | call an early meeting of the citizens of London, in | effect. ; 
-Tegretted, though, that there were some people who | the Guildhall, to oppose the Bill. He urged that HARTLEPOOLS MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
still heid aloof from them, because it was pretty | the whole question was caused by the inefticiency At the annual meeting of the Hartlepools Master 
~ Obvious that if these would join them they would | of the appliances used by the County Council. The | Builders’ Association, Mr. B. Dickinson presiding, it 


. mot only strengthen the Federation, but would by | resolution was carried.—Similar mectings have also | was stated that during 1902 the relations of the 
20 doing derive material benefit themselves. 


Mr. Forsdike, in responding to the toast, con- 
„gratulated Mr. Saowden on his election for the 
tecoad time to the Presider cy of the Barnsley 
Federation. Councillor Judge also replied, in the 
absence of Councillor Good, of Hull. He urged | fir 


and Farringdon Within Wards, and the members of singularly free from friction, there being only one 
the City of London Tradesmen's Club have also | exception, in which case the Teeside Associa- 
tion was called upon to settle matters. The most 
important matter taken up during the year was 
st general meeting of this Association was | the addition to the Federation rule, whereby each 
that coatractors should adopt the principle of giving | held at 45, Parliament-street, on the sth inst, town would be called upon to take active part 
subcontracts to none but members of their own | Lord Robert Cecil, K.C, in the chair. The in all trade disputes in any town connected with 
Federation.—Mr. J. Biggin proposed “Success to chairman announced letters of regret from members | the Federation, thus preventiog the localising of 
the Barnsley Federation cf Building Trades Em- | unable to be present, including Lord Hylton, the | disputes. Arrangements had been made with the 
ployers.” One matter now being discussed, he said, | Earl of Lytton, Lord Oxmanston, the Countess of local branch of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society 
was that of the wages of the employees. Many | Warwick, Sir Godfrey Lushington, G C.M.G., Sir with a view to dispensing with labour work, by 
thought it was time the wages were lowered. The| Edmund Verney, the Right Hon. Gerald | which it was hoped that the evil of speculative 
i Balfour, M P., the Hon. E. Pomeroy, the Hon. | building by other than bona-fide tradesmen would 
lone they were at present, but as trade got} J. C. Cros Mr G F. Watts, R.A., Mr. be gradually stopped. It was a matter of 
slower prices got lower. If they could only adopt | Douglas Freshfield, Mr. W. More- Molyneux, that during 1902 the prosperity of the last few years 
Ane Style of years ago, and do better work, and | Rev. Canon Bury, Me. C. 8. Loch Mol Joho had not been maintained, and at present, it was 
Ader of it, the wages could no doubt be kept up, ! Martineau, Mr. George Darwin, F. RS. Sit stated, there appeared little prospect of any im- 
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provement. Serious consideration would be given 
to the question of the re-adjustment of wages and 
working rules, with a view to lowering the cost of 
production, in order to encourage capitalists to 
invest. Mr. B. Dickinson was re-elected President ; 
Messrs. J. Howe and J. W. Watt, Vice- Presidents ; 
Mr. E. Moody, Secretary and Treasurer; and 
Messrs. Dickinson, Howe, Watt, Proud, Pearson, 
Beetham, and Stephenson, representatives to the 
Northern Federation. 

NEW BUILDINGS FOR TECHNICAL EDUCATION.— 
The Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council report that steady progress is being 
made with the new buildings undertaken by the 
Council. The work for the L.C.C. Poplar Techni- 
cal Institute, which is being erected by the Works 
Department, and that for the L C.C. Brixt in 
Technical Institute in Ferndale-road, the contract 
for which was entrusted to Mr. B. E. Nightingale 
in July last, is well advanced. Tenders are being 
invited for the extension of the Norwood Technical 
Institute, the work having been declined by the 
Works Committee, while the plans for the extension 
and repair of the L.C.C. Sydenham Technical In- 
stitute are in the hands of the architect. Mainly 
by the aid of the City Parochial Foundation, exten- 
sive new buildings are also being erected or 
about to be begun at the Northern Polytechnic, 
the Borough Polytechnic, the Battersea Polytechnic, 
and the South-Western Polytechnic in Manresa- 
road, Chelsea, while the City of London College is 
acquiring the lease of the adjoining premiser, which 
will enable it almost to triple the amount of its 
work. The new buildings for the Hackney Tech- 
nical Institute will, it is hoped, be practically com- 
pleted by October next. These additions will 
enable the Board to meet next session the rapidly 
growing demand for trade and science classes, 
especially those connected with the engineering and 
building trades and the various chemical and elec- 
trical industries. 

PIER, SUNDERLAND.—The new Roker pier—the 
first part of the scheme undertaken by the River 
Wear Commissioners for the further improvement 
of the barbour at Sunderland—is nearly completed. 
The engineer is Mr. H. H. Wake. 

MEMORIAL SCREEN, KNOTTY ASH CHURCH — 
A memorial screen has just been erected in Knotty 
Asb Church, Lancashire. It was designed by Mr. 
Charles E. Deacon, architect, of Liverpool, and is 
hfteenth century in style. It is constructed entirely 
of English oak. The work has been executed by 
Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. The four 
parclose screens, the reredos, pulpit, and organ-case 
are also the handiwork of Messrs. Hems & Sons, 
carried out from Mr. Deacon’s designs. 


Fe 


LEGAL. 
EXPENSES UNDER THE PRIVATE STREET 
WORKS ACT, 1892. 


THE case of Surtees v Woodhouse came before 
the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices 
Vaughan Williams, Stirling, and Mathew, on the 
“th inst. for judgment on the appeal of the 
defendant from a judgment of Mr. Justice Walton 
in the Kings Bench Division. 

Ia this case the plaintif, a widow, the lessee of 
a house known as Somersham, Ray Park, Maiden- 
head, sought to recover from the defendant, her 
sub-lessee, the sum of 60, the cost apportioned to 
the premises in respect of certain private street 
improvement works carried out by the Corporation 
of Maidenhead. The plaintiff had paid these 
expenses to her superior landlord on the ground 
that they came within the term “outgoings” in a 
covenant in the superior lease by which the lessees 
(the plaintiff and her husband) jointly and severally 
covenanted that they would during the term pay 
the rent reserved, and would pay and bear ail 
present and future rates, taxes, duties, assessments, 
and outgoings a i upon the premises or 
the owner or occupier in respect thereof. The 
whole question raised by the case was whether the 
defendant, under the terms of the sub-demise to 
him, was liable to indemnify the plaintitf in respect 
of such payment. The sub-lease of the premises to 
the defendant was dated November 30, 1899, and 
therein defendant covenanted that he would pay 
the rent and observe ard perform all the covenants 
and conditions contained in the indentures of lease 
on the lessees part to be observed and performed, 
and would keep indemnified the lessor from and 
against the covenants and conditions and all claims 
and demands in respect thereof, The Corporation 
of Maidenhead commenced the works in question 
in September, 1899, and completed them on Osto- 
ber 7, the final apportionment being made on 
December 11, 1899. Mr. Justice Walton held that 
though the effect of the Private Street Works Act, 
1892, was to make the amount of the apportioned 
expenses a e on the premises as from the date 
of the completion of the works, and not merely 
as from the date of the final apportionment, 
still the eypenses became due and payable after 
November 30, 1899. He was of opinion, on the 
true construction of the covenant, defendant 
covenanted to pay all liabilities which became due 
after the commencement of the term, even though 
the outgoings arose in respect of an obligation 


which came into existence in October, 1899. He 


accordingly gave judgment for the plaintiff for the 


amount claimed—hence the present appeal of the | gerous than cutting out and rebonding and would 


defendant. 

Ia the result their Lordships allowed the appeal, 
holding that the defendant was not by the covenant 
under any obligation to pay charges to which the 
property had been assessed for private street works, 
but which had not become payable. 

4 Judgment was accordingly entered for the defen- 
ant. 

Mr. Danckwerts, K.C., Mr. Scarlett, and Mr. 
Sinclair Cox appeared for the appellant ; and Mr. 
J. Eldon Bankes, K C., Mr. E. Morton, and Mr. H. 
Sturgess tur the respondent. 


DAMAGE TO BUILDINGS THROUGH RAIL- 
WAY TUNNELLING, 


IN the Kiog’s Bench Division on the sth inst. the 
hearing was resumed of the case of Dawson v. The 
Great Northern and City Railway Company. This 
was an action by the plaintiff, Mrs. Dawson, a widow, 
carrving on business as a draper in the City-road 
and East-road, London, to recover from the defen- 


involve more serious interference with business, as 
it would take longer to do. In sucha case culling 
out and rebonding was an efficient remedy. 

Oa the 6th inst., further evidence was called withr 
a view to show that the damage to the plaintiS’s 
premises by the tunnelling operations of defend-. 
ants was not of a substantial nature, and conle be. 
repaired for a much smaller sum than the phistiff. 
claimed. Evidence was also called to show that. 
the estimates of plaintiff's advisers as to the nes of 
profits during the execution of the repaiss were 
excessive. 

Mr. McCall then addressed the jury on behalf of 
the defendants. He described the plaintiff's claim 
as an inflated and popes ae one. The necessary 
work to repair the plaintiff's premises could be 
carried out for about 500/, and 1,5004. would cover 
all damage for loss of business. 

Sir Edward Clarke, in replying upon the whole 
case, contended that the figures put forward by the. 
plaintiff were moderate, and indicated the damages. 
she was entitled to. 


dants damages for injury to her premises and con-] His Lordship having summed up, the jury 
sequent loss in her business caused by the assessed the damages under the following heads : 
tunnelling work carried on by the defendant Com- | (1) Amount for taking the subsoil occupied by the 
pany for the purpose of constructing their tube | tunnel, 5o/.; (2) structural damage, 2.cocd and 
railway. The defendants by their pleadings denied | (3) damage to trade and stock, 2,3001; otal,. 
that the damage was due to their tunnelling | 4.150. 
operations, but in the course of the plaintiff's case | Mr. Dobb asked the learned judge to enter 
admitted liability. The case therefore resolved | Judgment. 
itself into an action for damages (the case was| Mr. McCall said the learned judge had no power 
fully reported in last week's issue of the Builder). to enter a judgment of the High Court because ibe 
Sir Edward Clarke, K.C, Mr. Harry Dobb, and | proceedings were in the form of an interpleader 
Mr. R. J. White appeared for the plaintiff ; and Mr. 
McCall, K C., Mr. Geo. Cave, Mr. Hutchinson, and 
Mr. W. P. Horton for the defendant Railway Com- 


Dobb agreed that the verdict most be 
enforced by an action, but said that the harned 
any. judge had power to eoter judgment in the same 
The plaintiff's case having concluded, Mr. McCall, | way as the under-sheriff did in compensation 
on behalf of the defendants, said that he would not | Cases. 
address the Court at that stage, but would at once | His Lordship said he would give judgment in the 
proceed to call his witnesses. Accordingly sense in which the word was used in the 

Mr. Douglas Young, of the firm of Douglas | Clauses Act. 
Young & Co., valuers and surveyors, and himself a | Judgment was entered accordingly- 
valuer to the Board of Trade, examined, said he 
aaa pr 5 experience in the construc- 
tion of tube railways, and was surveyor to the 
City and South 19955 Railway. He had frequently BUILDERS, ARCHITECTS, AND COMMISSION: 
examined the plaintiff's premises. He estimated | AT Lambeth County Court, on the sth inst, Mr. 
that the outside walls were about sixty years old. | H. J. Boulter, builder and house decorator, late of 
Since they had been built the basement had been | Sancroft-street, Keanington-cross, but now carry- 
lowered 3 ft. or 4 ft. down to the bottom course of | ing on business at Merton, sued Mr. Albert C. 
the footing. The cracks in the premises were not | S; mes, a B-ixton surveyor and architect, for &. 
of a serious character, and could be dealt with by | commission. Plaintiff said in roor he was en- 
cutting out and rebonding. The cracks were not | gaged by a Mr. Reed to build two homes in 
inconsistent with the age of the building, the general | Shoreditch. Before the contract was signed he 
character of which was slight. There was evidence | introduced defendant to Mr. Reed, and the latter 
of movement from time to time, and evidence of | engaged Symes as architect. Defendant pro- 
old movement was apparent all over the building. | mised to pay 81. or 100. to witness for his ser- 
He had carefully watched the building, and he vicer. In reply to Judge Emden, plaintif said 
thought that now all movement had ceased. As a] he failed to see anything wrong in the transac- 
practical man, having regard to the stability of the | tion. It was quite usual in the trade. Business. 
walls he should only remuve a certain amount of | men lived by introducing business in this way to- 
brickwork and build it up again. He was of [each other. Judge Emden: I am not bere to 
opinion that the different levels of the building | preach, or to teach you morality, but Bam astounded! 
were not due to recent movement, but indicated an | to hear what you say. I see you actually zent a 
old movement of the house—a movemeat such as was | formal invoice for this commission. According to 
generally to be found in that locality. There was | you an outrageous state of affairs exists. Defendant 
evidence that the hanging over and twisting of the | denied the alleged agreement to piy commiss hon, 
walls was caused by the gutting of the premises in | and swore no such custom existed in the tsade. He 
1872 for the purpose of enlarging the amount of heard nothing of the claim until he enforced a 
space available. There was no indication of any | penalty of sol. against plaintiff. Judgment was 
disturbance of cornices and fittings inside which | entered for defendant, with costs. Judge Emden 
would indicate that the twist had not occurred | said there appeared to be a good deal behind the 
within the last few years. Underpinning was not | case.— Daily News. 


necessary, nor was it necessary to pull down the 
walls. In regard to the whole of the tube railways 
in London he knew of no case in which under- 
pinning was necessary. He estimated that 500ʃ. 
would amply cover the cost of the reinstatement of 
the premises. He thought that was a liberal 
figure. If the work were carried out in the way 
he suggested there would be no large interference 
with the plaintiff's business. The work would be 
quite sectional, and iso would the interference be. 
The necessity of sleeping or mealing out the staff 
would therefore be a comparatively small matter. 
Two or three months would be a sufficient time to 
carry out the work. If the stock was properly 
cared for it would not be damaged. Another 5oo/. 
would be quite adequate for the purposes of pro- 
viding for any damage to stock and disturbance of 
the business, There was no need to take down any 
of the walls of the premises. 


out of plumb. 


Cross-examined by Sir Edward Clarke: The fact | for automatically disc 
that a house with overhanging walls was situate | outlets in regular rotation, the use of a revolving 
above a railway tunnel was a coincidence. There | disc, having an aperture, which is automatically 
was scarcely a house in the district which was not | brought in rotation over one or other of several 


— . —— 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.® 


741 Of 1902.— T. R. BARHAM and J. H. WILLIAMS - 
Meaus for Holding Glass Shects and the Like vr 
Structural Purposes. 

A sash-bar adapted to be formed by rolling, to be 
used with fixing b its, of sufficient strength witbont. 
further support for use on a glazed or similar struos- 
ture and constructed with a dovetailed or partially 
closed recess which will secure the heads of the 
fixing bolts without the necessity for forming holes: 
in the bar. 

876 of 1902.—C. BROWN : Aulomatic Sewer or Drain- 
flushing Apparatus. 


Ia connexion with appara ius for flushing sewers or 
arging liquids through several 


openings leading to, or connected with several 


Mr. Leslie R. Vigers, an architect and surveyor, | sewers desired to be flushed rotatively, the solid 
and a member of the firm acting for the Central | part of which disc covers or seals the remain 


London Railway, examined, said he considered that | openings to such sewers. 


the best way to deal with the damage in the yo035 of 1902—W. P. THOMPSON (H. Su 


plaintiff's house was by cutting out the cracks and 
rebonding. Taking down the walls was not 
necessary. 

Mr. Edward A. Grining also gave evidence in 
support of the defendants’ case. He said it was 
absolutely unnecessary to pull down and rebuild 
the wills. Moreover, it was a very dangerous 
thing to do, because it would disturb the stability of 


the cu er walls and was unnecessary from the point 
It was obviously more dan- 


of view of expense. 


& Co.): Manufacture 
Tablets or Tiles 
Surfaces, 
A method of enamelling metal plates consisting in 
coating the plates with a mixture of zinc white or 
oil varnish, then drying them, coating the plates 


of Metal Well Cozering 
having Coloured Enameled 


„ All these applications are in the stage in whic 
opposit on to the grant of a Patent upos them cam be 
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thus dr ed with white dial varnish and again drying 
them, then rubbing said plates with fine pumice 
stone mixed with water, then printing them with 
permanent colours. 

2,770 of 1902.—J. SIM: Grates used for Warming 
the Apartments of Dwelling Houses and other 
Buildiugs. 

» The grate operates in the following manner :—The 
coal or other combustible is burnt in the grate in 
the usual manner, the products of combustion 
passing into the chimney through a flue. In due 
course, the whole of the grate hecomes more or 
less heated, and such heat radiates in all directions 
into the room and also heats the air which comes 
in contact with it. In addition, the air of the 
room, ot if desired, air from outside passes in by 
air inlets, or by a Aue led to the hollow spaces below 
the grate into the hollow back and sides up past 
ribs, and out again into the room through outlets: 
or another coom may be heated by using pipes to 
conduct such heated air into it. 


5.901 of 1902.—H. C. NIELSEN: Chimney Tops. 


This consists ia the arrangement that tbe part of 
the chi nney top which rests upon the brick-built 

ia the house reaching to the ridge of the 
roof, is surrounded by a hood connected at the top 
with the said part, but for the rest separated from 
‘ame by a groove, the said groove reaching com- 
pletely round the inner part, and so high up into the 
cbim uey top that its uppermost points lie higher 
than the lower edge of the hood. 


20,952 of 1002.— G. CLARK and T. TURNER. 
struction of Fot ners Cramps. 

A joiners’ cramp, provided with serrations upon its 

back edge, and a sliding jaw, provided with a recess 

containing a fixed serrated block to engage with 

those upoa the cramp, and having room to auto- 

matically disengage same. 


22,350 of 1902.—G. R. TELLANDER. : Locking or 

sArveling Devices far Seif Closing Ventilators. 
Locking oc arresting devices for self-closing ver- 
tilatore, ia which a pawl is pivotally fixed to the 
ventilator fcame and adapted to engage a toothed 
segment fixed to the valve plate of the ventilator, 
consisting ia the arrangement that the toothed seg- 
ment is of such lzngth or at its ends provided with 
such recesses that the said pawl will on account of 
gravity take a downward position when the valve- 
plate of the ventilator has been turned into either of 
ite end positions. 

24,699 of 1902.— P. M. JUSTICE (Pressed Prism Piate 
Glass Co.) : Prismatic Glass Plates for Windows, 
Daylight Reflectors, and Retractors, and the Like. 
This consists in the combination in a prismatic 
illuminatoc of a series of prisms and a series of 
wires, enclosed ia the neutral parts of the structure, 
and a second series of wires embedded in the 

structure at an angle to the first set. 


17,009 of 1902. — LAMBERT BOSSON and LOUIS 
Busson: Lever Compression Adechanism sor Brick 
Presses and the Like. 


A mechanical compression contrivance for brick 
presses aad the like, in which the lowering of the 
operating lever ettects the gradual raising of the 
point at which the resistance is applied by the 
bringing forward of the fulcrum iato the vertical 
plane of compressicn, the result being a gradual 
-compression oa a point which is almost invariable, 
a second push of the lever, when the compression 
has reached its maximum, being intended to produce 
a shock agaiast an intermediate organ for removing 
the objects from the mould. 
4441 of 1902.—T. A. SPENCER: Chimney Cowls, 
A chimoey cowl consisting of a tube provided with 
air inlets aud a conical defector at about its middle 
and with an internal cone in its upper part, 
ving aa external conical terminal. 
31,408 of 19-02. —F. M. DAVip: Scaffolding. 
A double socket adapted to have two scaffold 
poles or putlogs passed through it, one forming the 
standard and the other the ledger, and to support 
the said poles or putlogs in a crossed suitable 
position for use in a scaffold. 


3.414 K 1902.—G. DAVIES (J. Peckover) : Recipro- 
cating Machines for Stone Cutting. 
This consists in the combination in a stone-cutting 
machine of a supporting frame, a carrier frame sup- 
thereon, slides enclosed on all sides within 
said carrier frame, and a saw frame having runners 
projecting through an opening in the lower face of 
the carrier fcame, constructed to operate on said 
slides, with means for reciprocating the saw frame. 


5,392 of r902.—J. H. MCLEAN: Production of Arti- 
`~ ficial Blacks and Slabs. 

T ye object of this invention is to provide a sanitary, 
noiseless, aod non-slippiog sett or block for road 
paving and foc other purposes. In carrying oub 
this inventioa any suitable material, such as granite 
chippinge, may be employed, but preferably the 
tailings tcom gold mining, which now form a refuze 
product, and this material is ground up to a fine 
state. A Suitable binding material, such as Port- 
land cement, is then taken, and this material is also 
ground to a fine state and the cement is mixed in 
the proportion of one part to three parts of the 
round Giliogs with the tailings dry. The mixt ire 


Con- 


is then brought to a plastic state by adding thereto 
a small quantity of silicate of soda either alone or 
with a small proportion of water, and the plastic 
mass is placed in suitably ſormed moulds and the 
same is submitted to pressure. When setts are to be 
produced, the mould is 30 formed that a small bevel 
will be left all round the top edge of the sett, and 
means are also provided whereby a roughened sur- 
face will be given to the top of the sett. The 
blocks, when removed from the mould, are stacked 
in the open air to weather or harden, and will be 
ready for use as roadway paving in a few days. 


. —————— 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 


Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).— 
Mr. H. A. Bartlett on The Construction and Setting - out 
of Tunnels in the London Clay.” 8 p.m 

Kings College, Strand.—Mr. A. Young, R.P., on 
“ Sanitary Plumbing.” 7.30 p.m. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 

Junior Institution of Engineers. — Eighteenth Anni- 


versary Dinner, at the Hotel Cecil. The President, 
Colonel E. Raban, C. ., R. E., in the chair. 7 p.m. 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 16. 
Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. 
Champneys, B.A., on College Planning.” 8 p.m. 
Surveyors Institution (Junior 
discussion of a paper on Dilapidations, by Mr. A. T. 
Latham. 7p.m. 


Basil 


London Institution. —Mr. R. E. Fry on “The Art of 


Piero di Cosimo,” illustrated. s p.m. 


Liverpool Architectural Society (Incorperate1).—My. 


I. P. Abercrombie on Leonardo da Vinci.” 6 p.m. 


Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). Mr. Julius Hübner 


on Paper Manufacture.”— III. 8 p. m. 


Northern Architectural Association. -R. I. B. A. Prize 


Drawings, &c., on view. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.—1. Paper to be further 
discussed, The Manufacture and Efficiency of Armour- 
2. Paper 
to be read, time permitting, *‘ Mechanical Handling of 


piercing Projectiles,” by Mr. David Carnegie. 


Material, by Mr G. F. Zimmer. 8 p.m. 


Society of Designers (Clifford s Iun).— Mr. F. Hamilton 
the History, 


Jackson on ‘*Intarsia and Marquetry : 
Principles, and Practice of the Art. 8 p.m. 


Society of Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr. George 


W. Eve, A. R. E., on Heraldry in Decoration.” 8 p.m. 


Glasgow 


Tar bolton on Plaster Work.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 18. 


Architectural Association Camera and Cycling Club,— 
Demonstration on Tne Carbon Process, by the Auto- 


type Co. 


St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society. A paper entitled 


Notes on the Brasses of Kent (concluding part), will 
be read by Mr. Mill Stephenson, F.S.A. 8 p.m. 


British 


by Mr. Andrew Oliver. 8 p.m. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works Institution. — 


Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association —Mr. A. Hunter 


Crawford on The Building of a House.” III. Illustrated. 
8 p.m. 


Society of Arts.—Mr. H. Dalziel on Three · Colour 


Printing.” 8 p.m. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. — Students’ visit to the 


works of the Kew Bridge, in course of construction. 
(Assemble at the Bridge. 
Station to Gunnersbury, 1.42 p.m.) 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 


London 
“The Empire Hall,” Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly- 
circus, W. 6.30 p.m. 

Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.—Mrs. 
Ray S. Linenam on The Spirit of Ancient Egypt.” 
(Lantern Iilustrations.) 8 p. m. 

Carpenters’ Company (Free Lectures on Matters Con- 
nected with Butiding).—Professor R Elsey Smith on 
Ancient Rome in 1003.“ 8 p.m. 

Architectural Association of Ireland.—Demonstration 
on Cast Iron at works of Messrs. Tonge & Taggart, 
Windmill-lane, Sie Joha Rogerson's Quay. 4.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. Silvester Sparrow on 
t The Stained Glass of the Future.“ 7.30 p.m. 

Royal [nstitution.—Principal E. H. Griffiths, F.R.S., 
on [ne Measurement of Energy.’ 9. m. 

Surveyors’ Iustitu tion. — Annual dinner, Empire Hall, 
Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus. 7 p. m. 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Fiſty- sixth 
annual general meeting. Papers to be read and discussed 
together: — Hydraulic Experiments on a Plunger 
Pump,” by Professor John Goodman, and Experiments 
onthe Efficiency of Centrifugal Pumps, by Mr. I homas 
E. Stanton, D.Sc. 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. Edgar 
Wood on Experiences.” 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


Architectural Association. ——Second spring visit, to 
the new post office and savings bank buildings, Addison- 
road, 2.30 pm. Annual supper of the Camera and 
Cychng Club, Holborn Restaurant. 7 p.m. 

[ncorforate ? British Institute of Certified Carpenters. 
—Visit o the Works“ Department of the London County 
Council, Belvedere-road, S.E. 3 p.m. 


Meetings ).— Further 


Architectural Assoectation.—Mr. H. O. 


Archiological Association.—Paper entitled 
Notes on Some Cathedrals and Churches in France, 


Train from Westminster Bridge 


Master Builders’ Association. — Dinner in 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Jan. 30.—By H. Ricuarps & Son (at Wimborne) 
Pamphill, Dorset.—Cowgrove, freehold farmhouse 


and 464 a. ‚—— kk 22 J, 30 
Hurn Cottage and 14 a, iii. sate * 

Corfe Mullen, Dorset. — Bear Mead allotment, 
0000 ĩ ˙ /w. 8 130 

West Parley, Dorset.— Heath Land allotment, 
138a. Or. 35 Pf. b PA Vows a 159 

Feb. 2.— By G. A. Witkinson & Son. 

City of London.— 68, Farringdon-st. (s), area 
860 ft., f., Y.T. r ia ewa ne Caw oo 4,525 

St. Luke’s.—66, Goswell-rd. (warehouse), u.t. 5€ 
Yrs., B.r. 598., File 255% ccs ewes oo cee sews 8 1, 00 

Feb. 3.— By C. H. Brown. 

Pimlico.— 23, Moreton - pl., u. t. 25 yrs., g. T. 94. 
Sr SS e 4 475 

New Malden, Surrey.—1, Acacia Villas, f., e.r. 
5 % % „%%% LO OHHH SHOE 6 „%„ „„ „ 6 „%„%%6 % „6 „%%0 j BOE BS 235 


By Desenuam, Tewson, & Co. 
Brixton.—Beechdale-rd., f. g. r. s 106/., reversion 


BYOB rrGGGꝙꝙõõ ene saa eases e 2,550 
Beechdale- d., f. g. r. 8/., reversion in 88 yrs. zy 

St. John's Wood.—31, Acacia-rd., u.t. 3a yrs-, 
C81½Jv1lj ry. Se 425 

By E. H. Henry. 

Wandsworth.—28 and 30, St. Ann’s-rd., f., y. r. 

Gal. % %% % „ 6 „ „„ „„ „ %%„%%%% „ „ „„ „„ 66% „ „„ „ % „„% „% „„ „% 0% % „%% „6% 1,085 
By FreD. VASLEV & Son. 

Holloway.— 51, Isledon-rd., u.t. 484 yrs., K. r. 9é., 
%%%. SUE E EOE es 4¹⁰ 

Finsbury Park. — 13, Prah- rd., u. t. 74 yrs., BT- 
3 % iii. ĩðx Pew T n 
1, Laura-ter., u. t. 73 yrs., g. r. 74, e. r. 454. 4235 

Harringay.— 69 and 71, Umſreville- rd., u. t. 
87 yrs., er 14l., r 74l 165.. .eseseseo oeoo m) 

Tottenham.—52 to 58 (even), Cornwall-rd., u. t. 
SI yrs., g. r. 21l., w. r. 1230. 1c. 470 

By Davip Burnett & Co. 

City of London.—19 and 2t, Ludgate-bill (s), a 

profit rental of 359/., increasing to 5004., for 
3% ] ò ͥͥ eg ean ssa Rens 8 3.225 

Muswell Hill. Alexandra Park- rd., Holmburst, 
u. t. 954 yrs., g. r. 104. 10S., y. r. 521. 1. 579 

By G. HASLETTH (at Masons’ Hall Taver). 

Charing Cross.—Warwick House-st., The Two 

Chairmen p.-h., u. t. 324 yrs., y. r. 1504., with 
good wil! 8 5 e e 180 

February 4.— By GEORGE BILLINGS. 

Hoxton.— 43, Grange-st., u. t. 34 Yrs., g. r. 5d. SSe 
y. r. 31 4—4ũ—ũ·˙¹de¹y:ĩñiſĩei:,—%ͤũðñͤͤkß%· 1 acts . 325 

Holloway. — 17, Miranda; rd., u. t. 484 yrs., g. r. 1 24., 
ve 77‚öö˙ͤ Sects cate e See ees ene 315 

Hackney. --65 and 67, Frampton Park- rd., u. t. 35 
yrs., g. r. 10¢., y. r. Ohee... F 59 

By Dunn, Soman, & COVERDALE. 

Billingshurst, Sussex. — Hillside and ‘he Wildens, 

arca 24 a.s f., V. T. 4% „„ „ „ „ 1,259 


By E. HoLswoRTH. 
Homerton.—29, Ballance- rd., u. t. 57 yrs., E- r. 
„ /// / bee iioss cues . . 269 
Edmonton. —74, Croy'and-rd., f., W. r. 292. 188. 7 
By Mark LIELL & Son. 
Bow.—512, 5t4, and 516, Old Ford-rd. (s), u.t. 52 
Yrs., g. T. 130. 13S., W. r. 107. 88888 529 
Bethnal Green.—69, Three Colt-la., and 5, 
Abingdon-st., u.t. 22 yrs., g. r. 164, W. r. 
Sl. I ⁰¶ ieny ee TT saa 150 
February 5. — By Drivers. 
Finsbury Park. — t, St. I homas- rd., u. t. 644 yrs., 


E. G, err i.. 8 e 375 
By Sim & RANDALL. 

Manor Park.—642 to 6<4 (even), Komford-rd. (s), 

f., yr. 2204. —h— eerccee COR Cerner 2: 4705 
February 6.— By Jones, Lana, & Co. 

Whitechapel.— Wellclose-sq., Joel Emanuel Alms- 

houses, area 9,0.0 ft., ffffff. 3 551 10 
By Dryspace, Nurse, & Co. 

Stamford Hill.—74, Daleview-rd., u. t. 55} yrs., 
ger. 6l ES., Dissciy essences FF 32 
17, Candler-st., u.t. 85 yrs., g. r. 5/. §8., Pp. 130 
Clapton.—1, Colenso-rd., u. t. 80 yrs., g. r. 62., p. 250 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent,; l. g. r. for leasehold ground rent; ji. g. r. for 
improved ground - rent; g. r. for ground - rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; l. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.. for quarterly rental; y.r. for yearly rental: 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
Square: pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for d; gr. for 
grove ; b. h. for beer-house; p.h. for public house : o. for 
offices ; s. for shops. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


„„“ Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


£ . d. 
Hard Stocks .... 114 © per 1,009 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 


Grizzles........ 1 11 


o 

Facing Stocks. 2 12 0 5 bs 5 
Shippers 2 5 O 75 i i 
Flettons ....... . 176 “i at railway aep&t 
Red Wire Cuts . 1 12 o a 8 as 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 o 55 i R 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facin o o 
Best Blue Presei : = 

Staffordshire .. 4 5 o 75 s i 
Do. Bullnose .... 4 11 0 57 5 70 


— ——— — ee ß — — 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


BRICKS, 


E s.d. 
Best Stourbridge 


Fire Bricks .... 4 8 o per 1,oo2at railway depot. 


GLAZED BRICKS. 
Best White and 


Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers...... 13 @ 


oo 


f 
T 
a 
wn 
4 
II 
Š: 
7 4 
8 
o Oo o 
000 


‘Double Headers.. 16 

One Side and two 
Ends 19 9 O 

ave Sides an 


ne End 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Best Din Dipped Sal oe 
t Di t 
Glazed Stretch- 
Quer Headers 12 0 0 


5 


o o 
Double Stretchers 5 o o 
o o 


Double Headers.. 14 
One Side and two 
Ends. 15 0 0 
Two Sides and 
one End 5 0 o 
Splays Chamſered, 
quints........ 14 © O 
Second Quality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... o o 
Thames and Pit Sand 52 6% „ 
Thames Ballast e 
Best Portland Cement 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 


& c. 

979 09 97 
99 LL ge 
29 oe 97 
97 »9 97 
90 LL LL 
oe 90 os 
97 n n 
97 99 LL 
77 99 99 
98 v 97 
97 Bs 97 
97 90 t 
it) 90 97 
77 97 99 
97 oe 04 
10 less than best. 


7 0 ge eet delivered. 


6 o 


30 o per "ton, delivered. 


Nors.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime . . . ros. 6d. 


per yard, delivered. 


Stourbridge F ire-clay i in sacks 278. 6d. ee ton at rly. dpt. 
STONE. 


8. d. 


Ancaster in blocks. . 1 rr per ft. cube, deld. rly. depôt. 


Ba 75 rete < 
Farleigh Down Bath. 1 
Beer in blocks .... I 
Grinshill „ ere | 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 
Red hill ie 2 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 
Red Mansfield „, 2 ; 


— 
Onen 0 Aos 


LEJ 
9 
97 
n 
97 
97 
27 
ae 
51 


Yorx Stone-—X odin ie Quality. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depdt. 


6i in. sawn two sides land- 
ings to sizes (under 


go ft. super.) . . .::; 2 3 per foot super. 


6 m. Rub two sides 
Ditto, Ditto TILE SEE] 2 6 
3 in. Sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) o 113 
a in. to 23 in. Sawn one 
tide bs (random 
sizes) eavenseoe 0 
aj in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto o A 
Best Hari Vonx 


Scappled random blocks 3 o per ft. cube 


6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes(under 


40 ft. sup. . . 2 8 per ft. super. 


6 in. Rub two sides 
Ditto 2 6% % % % „ — 
3 in. sawn two sides 
slabs random sizes) 1 2 
a in. -faced random 


flags. 
Hopton Wood (Hard der f blocks 


j 50 „ 6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depSt. 
sides landings s 7 per ft. super. 
i deld. rly. depôt. 
t 99 „ 3 in. do. 1 24 „ » 
SLATES. 
“an. in. 4 . d. 
eo x 10 best blue Bangor. 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 
O 12 „ y n 13 17 6 n ” 
20 * 10 best seconds 1215 0 an hi 
2acXI? 5 ” „ 13 10 0 27 r 0 
46 * 8 best 700 ‘a 10 
vo 10 best blue Portma- 
doc 12 50 n 75 
-16 Nc 8 best blue Portmadoc 6 o o ji ji 
ax 10 best Eureka un- 
fading green. . 15 0 0 i 7 
20X12 ” jò 16 10 o 11 11 
18 X 10 ý 70 11 10 O j ii 
a6x 8 876 17 75 
-20 X 10 permanent green 10 10 0 j $5 
28X10 ” 55 990 ” ve 
16X 8 70 io 6 30 T n” 
a 
‘Best pen red roofing tiles..42 o per 1,000, at rly. depdt. 
ip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. i z 
Best Broseley tiles ee 80 o per 1, coo 70 i 
Do: easy a ....52 6 4 ie. 3i 
ip an ey tiles.... o per doz. 
‘Best Ruabon Red. brown « or s ph d Š 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 37 6 per 1,000 5 
Do. ornamental Do. ....60 0 is 1 ji 
Valley le . . 4 O per doz Si ii 
ley tile „3 J ye ae 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- ` 
fordsnue Do. (Peakes) 31 a per 1,009 “a OS 
Do. Ornamental Do. ......54 5 1 ii 15 
Hip tiles 4 1 per doz. ie. 
Valley tiles 8B „ 5 
Best Rosemary brand 
plain tiles eee o per oaks we. Ae 
a7 Ornamental Do. ....50 0 8 
o per ' doz. 70 55 


kiles 4 
Vader cer svseeeeees 3 8 


57 


2 3 per ft. cube. 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


88 At per standard. METANS: P in London. 
Deals: best zin. byt 11 in. mandi in. £ s.d. £ s. d. | Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best piia 8 
by gin. and 11 in. ........ I5 10 0 16 10 0 quality :— Ls. d. £3 d. 
Deals: best 3 by 99 . : 14 10 0 18 10 0 Ordiaary sises to 0 gg .. 16 0 
Battens: best 3} in. by 7 in. and 8 in. si ji 5 22 fl. and 24g. 16 100 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8; in „ 11 10 0 12 10 o „„ „ 26g 13300 >» = œ 
Battens : best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6. o 10 o, 5 F Galvanised Corrogated Sheets :— 
7 in. and 8in. rdinary sizes, 4 > ae” 
Deals: seconds... . 0 o less thanbest ; 33 a has te 
B * L 97 ge 24 g- 13 5 0 
attens : Secou ds o 10 O „, n» l „%% nn 2688 0 14 5 o 2 o „ 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in o o 9 10 0 Best Soft Steel Sheets, 8 fl. by 2 ft. 
Forel ay ahin. ana 2 in. by.sin. .. 10 0 9 10 o to 3 ft. by 20 f. 
rin. and 11 in. by 7 ii O 10 — 1 » 2 and f. 3 8 8 - œ : 
tin... 2 Cut nails, 3 ir, 20 6 in. . . . 9 3 9178 0 
Fir timber: Best middling "Danzig At a Toad of « Sof. r3 in, to 6 în. in. usual ale 9 S 
or „ specification 4 10 © o 
e e 450 4 i0 o 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.) cose 312 Ó 315 0 
Smal Gmbr (6in. to Pn) een . 300 3 10 0 LEAD EG Per ton, in London. 
we Terane 2 15 o 30 0 1 
Pitch - pine timber (30 ft. avera e 0 15 0 ; £ s d es 
Joiners’ Woon. age). 3 At per ee dad: Denne Sheet English, 3 lbs. & up. 14 2 : eae 
White : First yellow deals, Soil 2 F eomoene „„ „00 14 12 6 * - 
3 in. by 11 inn 23 0 0 2400 Comba Pipe vrei 88 N 47 x 6 : : - 
AA and 3 in. by 7 in. 117 Š 8 18 io 8 1 ra 5 * 
Second e in. by 11 in. 1810 20 0 o Silesian F 1770 
Sa shi at nd? in. by gin. 17 10 0 19 o o Corrir 6% %% % %% „%% Pb %%% %%% 0 24 15 0 = 2 
in. 13 10 O 14 10 O 
Third yellow deals, in. Mei in. 3 4 me Sheet 652 „4 „„ „„ 66 „ „6 per lb. O 0 10 > = =. 
and 9 |. Ener eye eer reer 1310 o 1610 o Coches walle a * . . 
5 a Batens ahin: aad gin. by 7 ia 11 10 0 12 10 O [BASS pper R R 
eters : first yellow 3 in. 
varie „ "Z... 21 O O 2210 0 Strong Sheet.. EI A 8 333 oo 
Do. z in. bygin . ꝗ:. 18 0 19 10 0 TM English Ingots ...... n „ 
Batten a. 13 10 0 15 o © | Gor peR—Plumbers’ n PA Se en nee 
Second yellow aay 3 in. by 3 Tinmen’s „ ans ef 
11 in. S 8 1 o o 17 o o 8 2 6 6 eee, 99 * oe e 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. secccesccscess 1410 O 16 0 o Blowpipe (( . . . * oe o ee 
sates vas E eee 11 10 O 12 10 0 
Th 
i yi ,. e, ENGLISH SHEET, GLASS IN CRATES 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in 13 0 0 34 O O Js ox. thirds 8 e 0. ft. delivered. 
per 
Batten xo 0 0 11 0 o „ fourth s. rgd. „ i 
White Sea and Petersbur ar OZ. thirdss . . . 34d. ; s 
First white deals, 3 in. 7 11 in. 14 10 O 18 10 O „ e aces tnevat 2 "i 4 
$9 3 in. by 9 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 26 OZ. thirds . 62 „6 69959 6 ee 4d. mT) (T) 
IV 110 0 12 00 „ fourthhsss . . 34d. „, “a 
Second white deals 3 in. by rz in. 13 10 O I4 IO O | 32072. thirds ... r wae SOs 55 ” 
19 57 n 3 in. by 9 in. 12 10 0 13 10 0 T) fourths. 966599466 4 e 59 90 
. „„ D „ battens...... 910 10 10 O | Fluted sheet, 15 op 3 1 5 ; 
Pitch-pine: deals Pree 16 0 o 18 0 o 770000 4d. 5 i 
Under @ in. thick extra 010 0 1 o o |} Hartley’s Rolled Pilate ae aas 11d. „ 
Yellow Pine First, regular sizes. 33 © o upwards. Af 11 po Testes . . . 2d. 7 
Odd mente q 22 O O 24 O O j 51 aid. S y 
Seconds, regular sizes . . 24 10 O 2610 o ’ í * 
Yellow Pine one be 20 0 $ 22 0 8 
ri Pine — Planks, per ft. cube. o 3 o 4 k 
Daang and 3 tinn Oak Logs— 6 6 | Raw Linseed Oil in Pina gallon pane 
9 eeeeneset®t@ eevee aw 0 0 2 
Small . D : 3 3 3 6 ” 10 „ in drums . a 55 o 2 5 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube 0 5 o o 5 6 | Boiled ,, 55 1 or barrels. . 57 o 2 85 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as o BIT 0 10 — e ” : ; 2 
1777... ee o O 7 o urpen , e * 
do. do. gee 6 Ses seat: Me in drums o 8 
pb ised g $ execs Genuine Ground English wate Lead per ton 20 85 o 
Honduras, is, Tabasco, per ft. sup. Red Lead, eee ETETETT 666965655 eee 20 O O 
as inen q . 6 o 9 oor Best Linseed il Putty. — * per cwt. o 8 o 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as Stockholm C / Per barrel 1 12 0 
inen: 3 o 1 6 O 2 0 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
5 wake nen 55 5 or 0 1 0 VARNISH ES, &c. Per gallon. 
per loalldul .. 1610 0 20 0 0 S. d. 
American Whitewood Planks— on re N 300 : = 8 o 
er cube 6 666 „4 6 0 4 0 ta bed = aie opa A4 „6 „ 5 e „ 66 6% „ 0 0 10 6 
Prepared Flooring— Per square Superfine Pale Elastic ask . O12 6 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow: planed and Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ........00+200e: oro 6 
. ( esses o 13 6 o 17 6 Superfine Hard- drying Oak, or seats of 
1 in. by gim yellow, planed and Sig 5 10 1 aie sie Lesa ee ee A 
t ꝛtch doo sees evcesces 14 0 o 18 o Fine Elastic rriage oe mo 5 ꝙ2Q eesse. OF 2 
x} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 8 ‘ Suparto i Cape Carriage 9 . 016 0 
matc o 16 o 1 1 ine Pale Maple O16 O 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and Finest Pale Durable Copal seereis estsssscace OIB O 
M EE orr 6 013 6 Extra Pale French Oil 0 I I O 
rin. by 7 in. ` white, planed and Eggshell Flateing Varnish ....es....esees..... OIB O 
matched o 12 0 014 o White Copal En amel 40 
tł in. . white, planed and š E Eata Pal Pape 5 . 0 12 0 
match ec. 4%: 0 14 0 1 st Japan Go FCC 6 
2 in. 1 A yellow matched and Best lack Japan re 83 5 o 76 o 
or V. jointed boards o 11ůũ„t 0 13 6] Oak and Mahogany Stain e o 
1 do. do. do. 014 0 0 18 Of Brunswick Blagoſoͥ˖ũue . O 3 6 
$ in. by7in. white do. do. o 10 0 o 11 6 Berlin Black ....... 016 0 
1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. O 11 6 0 13 6 Knotting 3 Hie „„ „„ „ 6 „ „ „% % % %% „%%% „ 6% „ „6% 66% „%%% „6% O 10 0 
Cin. at 6d. to od. per square less than 7 ĩn. French and Brush Polish ..000... . . o 10 0 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered. 


Railway Vans, per ton. 
Í C 4. d. 


Rolled Steel J oĩsts, ordinary sections 

Compound irders 

Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections eaeenGeauvuteoavnaseeneee 

Flitch Plates 

Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 


including ordinary patterns .... 
METALS. 

IRoN— 
Common Bars 


Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality 


Staffordshire ss Marked Bars 

Mild Steel Bars 9 

R Iron, basis price....... zis 
vanised.......... 


* And upwards, according to size and gauge. a 


Sheet Iron, Biack.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g 
” » to z E oevescce 


to 
Sheet Iron, a flat, ordi- 
nary quality 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 g g 
n „ 22 fl. and 24 E. 
98 o> 8 2 2 „6 „7% 


8. d. 3. 

6 5 o 750 
826 950 
7 17 6 8 17 6 
5 o 8 15 o 

7 2 6 8 5 6 
Per ton, in London 
s. d. £ s ¢ 
7 13 0 5 9 
8 3 0 815 o 
10 10 0 — > 
9 0 o 910 0 
9 5 0 9 o o 
16 0 O . 
10 0 0 > © oè 
110 0 — >œ 
12 10 0 -_ 2 
12 110 
13350 œ >œ 
14 5 0 0 °. - 


— — 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. F.—H. C. J.—S. S. P.—C. & W. (Amounts should 
have 3 stated). J. L. (Below our limit). 


NOTE. The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journais are NOT 
DESIRED. 


All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books ard 
piving addresses. 


Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(Por son: Contrasts, &:., at ill open, but not in iu ted in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

, Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. be N 
*Laying Out Caldicott Park (about 93 acres)................../ Rugby U. D. C. 202, and NI. . . . ... FFC e e e e ee Mar. Jr 
proposed New Hospital 22 ————ù—ͤ— ＋. ( —y[ Manchester, &c. Hospital Commit. 75L, 5V and 250. b e eee eee ADril RO 
*Designs for Public Offices and Town Hall.. ..... .. Acton Borough Council. | 50. each to Selected Competitors N e e F No date. 
JJ P !!. v 8 

CONTRACTS. 
a —— : ñ Ä f ñß7x'; —e ti, 
| Tenders to 


Nature of Work or Materials By whom Advertised. 


eee 


Forms of Tender, &<¢., supplied by | be deiivere 


.| Jenkins-Marr, Civil Engineer, 16. Bridge-street, Aberdeen 8 Feb. 14 


Sewer (2 miles), Ladysbridge Asxlum ...... ...... ‘Banffshire Lnnacy Board 
Street Works. Grenville-road (Section 4) .. . . Plymouth Corporation J. Paton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, n „ Feb. 16 
Church, Lincoln . . . . . C. Hodgson Fowler, Architect, Durham . . . . Feb. 17 
Houses at Asylum. Lenzie . ...... ...... . . ..... . . ... . . . Glasgow District Lunacy Board ..] J. R. Motion, 266, George-street, Glasgow ..... ee e do. 
Villa. Higham Ferrers, Northants —ç—— N G. Hall, Architect, Higham Ferrera . e do. 
Two Houses, Hoyland Common, near Barnsley . EE Wade & Turner, Architects, 10, pitt-street, "Barnsley . e hiss do. 
Street Works Ls ceils Cis eed Salford Corporation .. . . . L. C. Evans, Town Hall, Plymouth... e do. 
Kerblng. &c. . . . . . .. . . . . . . .. . . Teddington R. D. C.. . M. Hainsworth, Surveyor, Public Offices, Teddington .. . do. 
Culvert. Workhouse- road el . . . Wellingborough R. D. CG. | J. T. Parker, 29. Church-street, Wellingborough ju. do. 
Drainage Works, Abbey Lands, Elgin . ... . — .. . . Tass A. F. Macdonald, 150, High-street, Elxln . . . do. 
Culvert, Whlterock- roa‘... es! Belfast Corporation — City Surveyor, Town’ Hall, Belfast.. e do. 
„Boundary Wall, Fencing, Lodge, ‘Conservat: 15. c. Tottenham U. D. C... . . Council's Engineer, 712. High- road. Tottenham... e do. 
*Erection of Police Station, Swale vecsecroecneccreeeceeseeeee] Kent County Council... 2 Surveyor, 86, Week-street. Mald stone. . . .... . Feb. 18 
Slag Road Metal ..... . . . . Huntingdon County Council ......... H. Leete, County Surveyor, Huntingdon .. rT re do. 
Shop, &c., North-street, ‘Keighley 9 ꝗ — —— Moore & Crabtree, Architects, York Chambers, Keighley . „ do. 
Supply of Road Materials (Royal Parks)... .. | Commissioners of H.M. Work Kc. H.M. Office of Works. Storey's Gate, S. W. ... ee do. 
Electricity e VVV Seeed se s es e Walsall e os A. Wyllie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Walsall . ua do. 
Granite Setts .. ses ee s e e ee Tamworth or poration . . F. E. G. Bradshaw. Borough Surveyor, 36, Aldergate, f ‘Tamworth 955 do. 
Road Works . . . . . . . . . . Watford U. D. C. . . . D. Waterhouse, Surveyor, Watford . . eee 40. 
Road Works, catherine: strect . . . . . . . . ] Eccles (Lanes) Corporation... T. S. Picton, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Ees E d>. 
Slag Road Metal. •· qqq b b Headington (Oxon) R. D.C.. | J. C. Coates. Surveyor. New Headington... CCC do. 
Police Station, Swanley, Rein ane Sassen Kent County Council essen ee. County Surveyor, 86, Week-street, Maidstone... e EENES do. 
Surveyor's Materlals . . . . . . . ...... . . . . . . . ..... . . . Uckfleld (Sussex) R. D. C..... . . . . F. Holman. 85, Hg li-street. Lewes do. 
Sewage Disposal Works .. sesseceecercee coveescssseee] Waltham Abbey U. D. C...... W. T. Steather, Surveyor, Highbridge-street, Waltham Abbey d. 
Mortuary Chapel, North Prosp ct. T A T Devonport Town Council . J. F. Burns, Borough Surveyor, Ker-street, Devonport . do. 
Additions to Steam Laundry, pied a rk FF C. W. Eaglesfleld. Architect. Gordon-stree t. Work ington 8 do. 
Roa Materlals. &. nee e StOKG-UPON-Trent Corporation ...... A. Burton, Civil Engineer, Town Hall. Stoke-on- rele sesces 6 . Feb. 19 
Electricity Buliding, Stalybridge ——j— ]) „f eeeeee H. A. Matear. Architect, Dale-street. Liverpool... e do. 
Cast Iron Pipes .. Le eee. Stonehaven (N. B.) Town Connell .. G. Murdoch, Burgh Surveyor, Stonehaven cee ceases do. 
Sewers, &c.. CCC . . . . J. W. Sunderland. Surveyor. 10, Church- view, Norden do. 
Granite, &c. (5.980 tons). . .. . . .. ...] Horncastle (Lines) R. D. C. J. E. Chatterton, Council Offices, Horreastle 1 do. 
Additions to Schools, near Loughborough . . . East Leake ( Leics) School Board. Birrowcliff & Allcock, Architects, Mill-street, Loug ihor. eh. N do. 
Sewers, &c., Ecclestield, near Sheffield . . . Wortley R. D. C. . . G. E. Beaumont, Civil Engineer, Greuoside, near Sheffield. . Sosovi do. 
Street Works —g—— UV. Gẽ—22ã 2 b red eee e eee Nelson (Lancs) Corporation eee] B. Ball, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Nelson AR do. 
Disinfector Buildings, e e e e do. do. do. 
Road Metal, &c., Hamilton, N.B.. . . . . Lanark County Connell e. A. Rankin, Roat Surveyor, Airdrie, N.B.. FFC do. 
*Making-up of Roads. e e . . Ealing Town Council ... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. CCC do. 
Coal Offices &¢. Child's Hill, . . . eee eee Midland Railway Co . . Company's Architect, Cav endish House, Derby. F do. 
Sewers, GG . eee eee r Westhoughton (Lanes) U. D. C. ..... T. Partington, 117, Market-street, Westhoughton . N e Feb. 20 
Sewers, Ec. (Contract No. 5). e eee e eee. West Hartlepool Corporation .. „ ð ↄ y ð-Vu ake icaeieceee: do. 
Granite Road Metal (2.000 tons)... —yt ——ͤ 2. . . Clare (Suffolk) R. D. C. . ..... ... H. H. Pettett, Surveyor, Wash Farm, Hundon, Sufolk PET EAE E do. 
Street Works, Birch-grove, &c.. TIT Levenshulme (Lancs) U. D. 6. re J. Jepson, Surveyor, Tiviot Dale, Stockport. . PETE EEA do. 
Surveyor's Materlals — . Et LO Hardingstone (Northants) R. D.C. . ] J. Haviland, 2, St. Glles- square, ee FFF do. 
Creamery, Donegal. Ireland... eee eee eee eee eee Co-Operative Dairy Co.. . ... . J. Boyce, Maln- street. U. negal . vases do. 
House, Alresford, Hants......... ET ß O°...) _. 6 Gideweuadcens H. Y. Boreham, Architect, 75. Finsbury- “pav eme nt, London, E. C. . do. 
Se werd &. 6 ü e Westhoughton (Lincs) U. D. C.. T. Partington, 117. Markt- street. W esthoughton e n do. 
Library. e e e ee eb esse bse sees ses fee e iske aiat . . Buckley (Flints) U. D. C. . J. H. Davies & Sons, Architects, 14, Newgate-street, Chester Feb. 21 
House, &c., Pontardawe ...... eee ee eee e ,:, sevsvetei sien D. J. Michael, Architect, 97. Oxford-street, Swansen ... da. 
Additions to Electric Light Station | ATO A e e Boxhill-on-Sea Corporation............, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Bexhill —————— —————ſõ—— —ͤ—ͤd] do. 
Road Works, Shaw-street.. eee ess ese see Wallsall Corporatlaans Borough Surveyor, Brldge-strect, Walxal e — . do. 
Seventy Houses, Wheatley Hill, ‘Durham. ee Weardale Steel Co., Ltd. . .. SoCretary, Colliery "Offices, TPhornley Syed apie wel siusduccsSedeabeiw-eeteevns do. 
Rai; ðVſ ĩͤ 8 Nottingham County Counell. E. P. Hooley, Shire Hall. Nottingham .. e do. 
Chapel. Falr Green, Middleton, . rr. S E Jarvis & Sons, Architects, Paradise- -parade, ‘King’ 8 Ly ME N do. 
Road M tal. . ees... e sees bse ssees b e 6668 5b eee. be | Belper R.D.C. . . . ..] R. C. Duffield, Surveyor, Duffleld, near Derbi cceces cee cen ene Feb. 23 
Macadam (7. 00 tons)... . e Beverley R. D.C. . . . E. Picker, Civil Engineer, Beverley ...... ETE T A udp ETE do. 
Gaswork Buildings, hear Kelghley e ee e deb e Nilsden . . . . . . J. Driver, Town Hall, Sils len . FCC do. 
Two Cottages, Ystradgynlais, Wales .. 5 PA D. Thomas, Railway-terrace, Ystradgy ‘nlals EE EERE OOE do. 
Stone (6,000 tons) . . V Beverley (Yorks) U. D. C.. . . . . E. Picker, Civil Engineer, Beverley. . e . do. 
Road Works, Dundonald, N. B.. FFC e J. Sturrock, Civil Engineer, King-street, Kilmarnock... r do. 
Sewer Pipes, Ke. t Broadstalrs (Kent) U. D. ......... H. Hurd, Civil Engineer, Broadstalrtr 2 2 . da. 
Cement, &c.. <.. . Deal Town Council . . Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Broadstairs .........00 AEEA do. 
Reservolr, Blackudon Aysium, Wrang: itom, | Devon ...... Ayslum Committee ... F. Hawarth, Surveyor, Munic ipal Buildings, Piymòuzb .. 98 do. 
oe. &>. 8 . Ticehurst (Sussex) R. D. CCG... . . . J. C. L. Andrews. Council Ottices, Ticehurst . e e 24 
Cast Iron Pipes .. . e eee. Stockton-on-Tees Corporation .. W. Ford, Corporation Gasworks, Stockton-on- Tee do. 
Masonry Works for West Briil ae cess Northampton Corp ration | 6 46 seco. A. Fidler, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Northampton . do, 
Sewerage Works, Moretonhampstea l.. . .... Newton Abbot R. D. C. . . G. D. Bellamy, Civil Engineer, 64, Courtenay-atreet, Plymouth ..... do. 
ors of Sewerage and Sewage D. SO. 4 .. Erpingham R. D. C. .. Councll’s Engineer, Bank Buildings, Norwich. e ee do. 
Execution of Works and Supply of Materia B.. .. . Willesden District Council .. . . Council's Engineer, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N. W. ee ee eee do. 
e Works, Grantchester . . .... Chesterton R. D. C. ... . . . . Waters & Worrall, 2. Slunex- street. Cambridge... ee ... Fed. 25 
„Making. -up Ros . . Wood Green U.D. C. Counell's Surveyor, Town Hall, Wood Green ............ . aves do. 
*Ssupply of Roa l Materials (one or three y ears) E do. do. do. 
Rebuilding Pler House, Widening Pior ge Lo: w] Reach (eo TO lum3 Board Office of Board, Embankment, E. C. 2 e do. 
*Making-up Streets ...... vane e Wanstead U. D. C. . . . . ... Surveyor, Council's Offices, Wanstead, N. E.. e do. 
*Providing and Setting Kerbing Lives 8 do. do do. 
Lifeboat House, Polkerris, near Par, Cornwall. . . . J Roval National Lifeboat apie ieee W. T. Douglas, 13, Victorla-steet, S. W.. FFF do. 
Broken Granite, &c.. CCC . T. Scott. Surveyor, Aberford, near CCF Feb. 23 
Wood Paving Works oe CCC Borough Council .. Counctl’s Surveyor, Town Hall. Brighton 2 . . Feb. 27 
New Electric Power Station... · — ꝙ . Sheffield Electric Light Committee. Engineer, Commerelal. atreet. Sheffield.. ö b Feb. 28 
*Annual Contracts.. Borough of Paddington . ... Borough Surveyor's Ottica, Town Hall, Paddington, .. e do. 
‘Enlarging Buildings of Technical Institute, Norwoot.. London County Councils.......... Hart & Waterhouse, 1, Verulam Buildings, W.C.. 08e e Mar. 3 
Steel Ralls (2, 000 tons)... Glasgow Corporation .. . . J. Young, 88, Rentleld-street, Glasgow .. o do 
*Additions, &c. to Pablic Washhouse, Cam len Town St. Pancras Borough*Councll... «| Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Pancras-road, N N iss do. 
»Und rground Convenience, Blomtleld-street 5 Corporation of London.. The Engincer, Guildhall... / M Mats. SS 
*New Sorting Office to Head Post Office, Bridgwater ...| Commissioners of H.M. Works, Ks. H. M. Offlea of Works, Storey 3 Gate, 8. W. e do. 
Three New Blocks of ee ae ETE ES R Chelsea Guardlans . q . Landsell & Harrison, 65 and 66, Basinghall-etreet, E. C. T 2 . 2. Mar. 4 
Well Sinking, &c.. CC East Cowes U. D.C.. .. . W. Brown, Engineer, 709, High- -road, Tottenham. N Mar. 6 
Factory Bulldings, Stockport e e e ee Vernon Pg. Co... . . POtta, Son, & Hemmings, Archts., 34, Victorla- -buildings, ‘Manchester No date 
Grants s ——— e Alnwick . ee e eee .. ] G. Wilson, Surveyor, Alnwick ..... S r 8 do. 
Mill, East Bergholt, near Colchester .. Conary e e T. W. Carnie, 58, Bryanston-street, London, W... . do. 
Schools, Braithwaite, Keswick ....... e e Ollver & Dodgshun, Architects, Carlisle . e do. 
‘Supply of Materials for Works Department.. . . London County County l Councll's Works Department, Belvedere- road. 8. E. V do. 
Three Cottages, Allithwalte, nr. Grange-over-Sands ..| Mr. R. G. Storey ........ cess... Settle & Farmer, Architects, Couoty-sqyuare, . 3 do. 
Rebullding Retaining Wall, Kendall. q . .] National School Managers .. ... . J. Stalker, Architect, Kendal . „ do. 
Fence and Retaining Walls. Norton Hill ............. . Midsomer Norton U. D. C. 00-0000. W. F. Bird, Surveyor, Market Hall, "Midsomer Norton... ..... $. do. 
Surveyor's Materials a3 months) . e cee. . e.. ee. Col ne (Lancs) Corporation... CT T. H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, Town Hali, a Coins TE E do. 
Trlenulal Contr. e cts... eee e o . oe War Offl ce. . e e Commanding Royal Engineer ..... .......... e do. 


[See also next page. 
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tion of the nave, &c., at 
«ector and churchwardens. 


BU RGH.-BY-AYLSHAM (Norfolk). — For the restora- 
Se. Mary’s Church, Burgh, for 


Mr. John B. Pearce, archi- 


tect, 15, Upper King-street, Norwich. Quantities by 
architect :— 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment, z By whom Advertised. arria 3 
Clerk of Works .. N Ilford School Board , 38. per Week 88e . Feb. 20 
Qxantlty Surveyor tor Works of ‘Sewerage . e Woodford d D.C .ꝛ Not state!!! sess 8 Feb. 23 
Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in thie Number. Competitions, iv. Contract, iv. vi. x. & viii. xxi. Public Appointments, xviiL & xix. 
TENDERS. CARDIFF.—For the construction of two masonry| LONDON.—For the supply of cockle shell required 
bridges, Cathays Park and North-road, for the Corpora- for use at parks and gardens for the London County 
[Communications for insertion under this heading | tion. Mr. W. Harpur, C.E., Town Hall, Cardiff. Quan- | Council :— 
should be ad to The Editor,” and must reach us | tities by Engineer, Town Hail, Cardiff 
awt later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot Bridge No. 1. Bridge No. 2. 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect Williams & Hoare £5,042 14 9 1,649 5 9 M M 
or the building-o ner.; and we cannot publish announce · Frank Ashley ... 4,034 3 6 1,669 13 9 Mr. Tuff & Shel- = 
ments of Ten ers accepted unless the amount of the Tende: A. W. Cadwallader 4,873 13 6 1,676 6 5 — Gibbs Miski a| bourne “eld. 
ts given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under Lattey & Co., Ltd. 4,763 18 9 1,592 o o i , 
rooé., unless in some exceptional cases and for special Allan & Son...... 4795 9 9 1,076 7 7 — 
reasons. Turner & Sons 4.305 10 3 1,481 3 3° 
* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. Chas. Davies .... 9 1,499 0 10 per per per 
(All Card. cubic | cubic | cubic | cubic 
ALFRISTON (Sussex).—For three summer cottages — ed p mi are a 
7580 1 . pion. Mr. Bertram Earp, architect, CASTLEFORD.—For the improvement of Duke-street, | Battersea Park 6 5 6 4 7 Pa 9 3 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. W. Green, surveyor, | Brockwell Park ......| 7 6 10 0 | 9 3 
Jo Vinal . . . 1,240 o King & Son, Carlton street, Castleford :— Deptford Par.. . 6 [0 9 o | 8 0 
oakes . 1,005 o| Eastbourne* wees £978 19 Jonas L. Rodger, Albion · street, Castleford" £1,055 Hilly Fields ........| 9 0 io ó 8 o 
MM Matron Lark hor 9 o \ 13 0 8 0 
CASTLEFORD.—For relaying causeway, Carlton- | Royal Victoria Gar- 9 5 
BANBURY.—For the supply of Hartshill stone for one | street, for the Urban District Coan Mr W. Green, dens —ͤ— 4 3 6 t3 0 8 o 
ear, for the Town Council. Mr. N. H. Dawson, C.E., surveyor, Carlton- street, „ — Peckham Rye. 7 6 8 3 | 10 o 8 o 
own Hall, Banbury :— . Dyson, Rochdale? ......ccecscsceess $320 Southwark Park ....| 7 6 9 7 9 0 8 o 
Per ton. Lincoln's Inn Fields. 8 o 12 o 8 o 
s. d. Victoria Embankment 
Tee’s Hartshill Granite DIDCOT.—For additions and alterations to the Board | Gardens ........./ 8 O 9 21 12 0 8 o 
and Brick Co., Ltd., School at Didcot, for the Didcot School Board. Messrs. | Clissold Park ........| 8 6 18 o 8 o 
Hartshill, near Ather- Hoare & Wheeler, architects, Reading and London. | Victoria Park. 5 9 8 o 9 3 
stone 7 9 Block stone, hand Quantities by Messrs. H. Cooper & Sons, Reading :— Wandsworth Park....| 6 6 7 8 9 0 9 0 
picked. Stokes & Son.. n Ét 178 0 . Colborne ...... Lora 17 
P77 7 9 chippings. . Smallbone... 970 o osher & Son, 
DST l J : Fine chippings. 5 8 949 6] Cholsey*........ 850 o| ® Messrs. Tuff & Miskin do not tender for whole cockle 
Do.. . . 7 3 Granite dust. G. King . 944 12 shell. Their prices are for shell containing fine sand and 
Do, 8 % % % % % % %% %%% % % „„ „ 06 „0% 9 3 . — ooo shingle. w le. Gibbs ed d B P k, 
en stone, ° r. 1 accepted as regards Battersea Par 
h DOWN P „ alterations at work- e Park, Deptford Park, Royal Victoria Gardens, 
Willis in Neill or * 4 Dickson, C Peckham Rye and Park, Southwark Park, Lincoln's Inn 
BARNSLEY.—For the erection of seven dwelling- R =v Do 1 192 James Belfast“ „ gg | Fields, Victoria Park. and Wandsworth Park; and Mr. 
‘houses and outworks in Grafton-street, Barnsley. Messrs. J. McDonald...... 190] street, 17 ... 4168 L. Sommerfeld accepted as regards Hilly Fields, 
Wade & Turner, architects, 10, Pitt-street, Barnsley. Maryon Park, Victoria Embankment Gardens, and 
Quantities by the architects :— DUBLIN.—For the erection of a public library, Lower | Clissold Park.] 
55 Smart, 11, Leopold - fis Kean street or the 8 tees 5 
Street, arnsley? oc ß, es 948 10 0 ration o ublin. 1 ac Cart it 1 
Joinery. —J. Thoraiey, Shambies- been. City Mall. Dublin, ‘Quandties by Mr J. Make :—| LONDON. — For alterations and additions to the 
street, Barnsley®...... „ 305 O © Foley & Son.. 64,886 3 4 1 Pemberton £4,321 10 o | United Friends b. -h., Wellington-street, Deptford, for Mr. 
Plumding aad Glazing.—F. ° Somers & Son 4,612 3 8 toupa C. Conlay. Mr. jon Jas. Downes, architect, 199, 
Rogers, Barnsley” ...... coccesee§ 49 O O James P. Pill 4,440 0 0 arvey .. . 4275 o o| Lewisham High-r S. E.: 
Slating.—M. F leming, Barnsley . 78 10 0 J. Monks 4,440 0 o Meo el W. Martin hr 460 w. O. Collingwo: d. 
Plaste ring.—J. Shaw, Barnsley* .... 99 0 0 J. Hemingway 4 4:387 14 7 . . 4,750 0 0 Hall Bros. 1,390 rockley y 1, 40 
Painting.—C. Whitwell, Barnsley? 25 17 6 nolly & Son 4,330 0 o Jas Donovan 4,099 o ofS. R. Best. 1,285 
Pemberton & Thos. Mackey, 
Son 4326 0 0 Camden -st.° 3,988 o o 
oP QLTON-LE-SANDS.— For additions to Hawksteads, — 1 iie ai 5 
r Mr. oulston. Mr. J. Parkinson, architect, 67, | ILKE STONE. - For the erection of a public library for , gee 
Church · street, Lancaster Quantities by architect :— . the Corporation. Messrs. Hunter a Woodhouse, displaced by the carrying into effect of the Mare-street 
Masonry.—R. B. Wilson, Bolton- le- architects, Belper. Quantities by architects :— . Hackney, for the London County 
oe Hotere Perks & Sons ...... 47,644 | A. Earnshaw ...... £6,840 Council :— Including alter- 
Joinery, — T. Pearson, Bolten. Pegg & Hailey... . . 7,6¢8 | Williamson & Co. .. 6,799 native catimates 
Sands 4 Walker & Slater. . 7, 400 | Ford & Co 6,782 for coriain 
8 and Plastering. — — Hall & £1,078 4 A aoe s.c... 7,248 A. 5 told aa 6,770 ole. 
on, caster mi ons 7.133 . Thomas...... 1733 
Plumbing.—Calvert & Heald, Lan- Donnelly & Sons .. 7,044| J. & J. Warner . . . 6,551 4 £ s d. 
caster W. V. Ireson ...... 7,025 Wheeldon Bros 6,490 85 5 . . . 10,610 10, 70a 13 2 
Painting.—H. Warbrick, Lancaster Herbert & Sons .... 6,945 Vickers & Sons .... 6,420 Nightingale .. . 10,032 eee 10,094 5 10 
— —— Wagg & Sons 6.918 | Cooper & Sons, Ltd. 6,350 Martin, ells, & Co. 9,442. 9,507 4 7 
Moss & Sons, Ltd. 6 890 T. Barlow, Notting- Marsland & Sons „„ „ 0 9,428 cece 9.495 2 6 
BRENTFORD.—For 1 Lamb - passage, for | Park & Thorpe .... 6,846 hamm 6,310 A. K. Symes . . 9230 . 9,270 1 6 
the Urban District Council. owell Parr, Surveyor, — gm a ae H. L. Holloway...... 9,200 ..+. 9,253 7 8 
Clifden House, Boston-road, Brentford :— Stimpson & Co. 9,40 . . 9,208 O O 
Ball & Co L149 o O W. Parker......4131 9 8 IPSWICH.— For additions to St. Joba’ s Home, for the (The architect's estimate, including alternative estimates 
3 & Co. 140 o o| Peters & Co. .. 126 8 0 Guardians. Mr. H. J. Wright. architect, 4, Museum- for the works referred to, amounted to 48, 912. 
R. D. Daniel.. 139 10 o Nowell & Co., street, Ipswich. annaa not provided :— : b 
NV. Swaker.... 131 15 0 Warwick road, 8 n see o OM. es T . . 4153 9 0 
ens ing ton“ 11 ooper award 165 10 o| W. eath .. 144 O o 
£ TeS H. Skerritt .... 57 10 8| W. H. Bloomfield 140 o o| „LONDON. — For erecting bakery, oP and flat, 
T. Frost 155 0 G. Thwaites 134 0 0 Nos. 106 and 110, Brompton · road. 8. W or Messrs. 
BRISTOL.— Fer the erection of a group of homes V. A. Marriott.. 155 0 E Scoti 5 5, 01. 5 Lincoln's in wee 1 Baars, MESTE 
. U 7 bed 
Hall, &c., Downend, for the Guardians. Messrs. La Trobe R. G. Seaman.. *Stalll of of 1 o | Stearn & Moros: AAO ACs OTR a £ j Estimate Estimate 
& Western, architects, 20, Clare-street, Bristol :— p A. ; 
Browning ...... . 420,438 | Stephens, Baston, T. Boye 9 58,783 fess — 
Beaven ... 20,230 & Co., Ltd. . £18,987 KIRKCALDY.—For cause waying works for the Town Leslie & Co. 9 5540 88 
Wilkins & Son 19,439 | R. F. Ridd 18,763 | Council :— i Lole & Lightfoot E 6,144 ane 75 
A. E. Longden . 19,411 large 218, 740 W. Dobson, Edinburgh“. £1,317 5 4 Sy me & Duncan 5,925 . 150 
Downs & Son .... 17, 5co ngdale, Hallett, & Co.. 5,4888 220 
(All of Bristol}. KNARESBOROUGH. — For the execution of main Tar: e& Appleton · — — 49230 sase 55 
J. Holmes 4316 o o ... £622 0 o 
J. Tuddenham 808 13 7 | Scarles Bros. 598 10 o 
R. Morriss .... 692 15 6| R. Watts - 555 13 4 
W. Porter...... 675 17 9 W. Larner. 54417 1 
W. & H. Wade 650 11 2 F. & S. Smith.. 535 0 o 
R. Chapman .. 647 o oT. H. lyth 
Hi, Greengrass.. 624 o o Foulsham* .. 509 o o 


BURTON LATIMER (Northants).—For sinking a 


well, &c., for the Kettering Rural District Council. Mr. 
B. Everard, C. E., 6, Millstone-lane, Leicester :— 
‘immins entley & 
Sons, Ltd... £3,732 7 2 Loch ...... 41,824 11 0 
J: H. Dawson 2 5516 5 of C. Chamber 
iddons & lain, Leices- 
Freeman .. 2,446 o o ter 1,650 3 o 


sewerage-works, Killinghall, for the Knaresborough Rural 
District Council. Mr. R. Annakin, Surveyor, 44, Station- 
ae Harrogate :— 


kinsoernn t790 | Exors. late W. 

T. Godfrey ........ 1,540] Annakin.......... £1,438 
Buckley 1,476 J. Frost e 1,425 
Parsons 1,455 | B. Oxley 1,239 

J. Thompson... 1, 452 J. L. Matthews, Har- 

Fosgate 1,1 10 
LITTLEHAMPTON.— For paving works, &c., 

Dorset - road, for the Urban District Council. Mr. H. 

Howard, Surveyor, Town Offices, Littlehampton : — 

H. A. Chambers £432 13 6 W. Wallis - £340 0 o 

E. H. King.. 432 o o| E. G. Holland, 

Grounds & New- | Littlehampton* 335 o o 
ton (E EE EEEE] ee 359 o E 


LONDON. — For paving, &c., Roach - road, Bow, for 


the Poplar Borough Council. Mr. Harley Heckford, 
Borough Surveyor :— 
W. Peters & Co. .. 1886 13 1t 


Geo.G. Anderson, North. street. Poplar, E. 830 0 o 


For Building Twelve Ovens. 


T. Smith & Sons ........ ...... GLO 15 


LONDON. — For fencing work, Totterdown - fields 
Estate, Tooting. for the London County Council :— 


Mr. nn, sac £232 2 


LONDON.—For the construction of a timber jetty, 
Cheyne-walk. for the Chelsea Borough Council. Mr. 
Higgens, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, King’s- 


road, Chelsea: 

G. Webb £1,810 6 rr Shelbourne & 

Facey 1,318 0 Co.. 4955 O o 

Chafen ...... 1,208 0 O Grice +. 933 9 o 

Reader ...... 1,289 O London & Til- 

Woodhouse . 1,231 13 2 cae Lighter- 

Cochrane . 1, too C . .. 910 0 o 

Leggatt.....- 1,079 O Monday & Sons, 

Gorwel & Catharine 
Halze...... 1,010 19 o] House,Trinity- 

C. Wall. . . 975 o Of square, E.C.* 874 o 
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MIDDLETON (Lancs.)— For the erection of a post 
offica and offices, Long and Sacller- streets. Messrs. 
Stones & Stones, architects, 10, Richmond - terrace, 
Blackburn. (Quantities by architects: 


W. A. Peters & Sons, Crossfield, Rochdale“ £3,263 


"MUNDESLEY-ON.SEA.—For 
Messrs. Clare & Ress, architects, 
Iondon:— 

Cornish & Gaymer £883 12 | J. S. 
Wilkins & Randall 727 o| Norwich“ 


cottage residence, 
Chelmsford ard 


NAAS (lIreland).— For the erection of a house, dis- 
pensarv, &c., Blessington, for the Guardians of Naas 
Union. Mr. Francis Bergin, architect, Kildare. 
Quantities by architect :— 


.... £1,600 0 
Kennedy........ 1,600 o 
1,200 O 


J. Taylor, Bran- 
noxtown, Kil- 
cullen““ £1,185 10 


PENTRE (Glam.)}—For additions to chapel, for the 
Building Committee. Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, 
Victoria Chambers, Pentre :— 


Alban Richards, Pentre, Glam.“ 


PORTSLADE (Brighton).—For the erection cf new 


schools. Mr. E. A. Lingen Barker, architect, Here- 
ord :— 

Drake £2,030 o o] Sattin & Ever- 
Huntley shed ...... 1,927 0 © 
Beck ...... 1.979 o o| Nash & Na 1,695 4 © 
Holland 1,904 10 6| Wells........ 1,693 0 3 
ns 1,850 o 0, Gann& Co... 1,677 0 o 
Hackman& Co. 1,825 o 0 Field & Co... 1,652 0 o 
Rowland Bros. 1,799 o 0 Smith & Sons 1,623 o o 

Longley & Co. 1,749 o O Eastwood, Mar- 
ket Har boro““ 1,518 o o 


ST. ALBANS. For the erection of a stable and coach - 
house, for tbe Visiting Committee of the Hill End Asylum. 
Mr. G. T. Hine, architect, 35, Parliament-street, S.W. :— 


King, Son, & G. Wiggs ...... £927 o 9 
ford .... LI, % o of E. Dunham.... 925 o © 
Townsend & J. T. Busbeil .. 911 7 O 
Coles 971 11 61 Miskin & Sons.. gto o o 
Goodchild Newton........ 871 0 0 
Jeffery ...... 966 o OJ. Naden...... 862 17 5 
Willmott & Sons 962 o Oo W. H. Hinkins, 


S. Worboys eooo High-st. , Roy- 


935 0 | 
ston, Herts.* 792 o o 


SUNDERLAND.—For the erection of a Congrega- 
tional Church, Roker Baths-road, Monkswearmouth. 
Messrs. Jos. Potts & Sons, architect, 57, John-street, 
Sunderland. Quantities by architects :— 


Tiffin ........ 47,574 o o] W. B. Cooper £5,4 o o 
ranes 1 6,998 o o 18 = ao seg 
rmitage 6,428 o o underland 5, I 
White........ 6,325 o o| Taylor & Wel- ö 
Shaftoe ...... 55959 o oļ ford ...... 5446 0 C 
Robertson : 
Sons 57774 18 O 


B.NOWELL & co. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief OO. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


SOTIMATER GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING, 


INCHESTER.—For the erecti f house, 
de ce. ELA eio Per, THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


arrow 
& Nisbett, architects, 45, Jewry-street, Winchester. 
Quantities by architects :— 


Chinchen .... £3,604 7 10| Bascomb .... £2,829 0 o 
Avery 35375 o O Scammel .. 2,700 0 O 
White ...... 3,100 o o Golding & An- 
Franklin .... 3,050 o oj Sell. 2,580 0 0 
Rashleyy 2,943 0 O Coston & Co., 
Jenkins 2,934 0 0 S out hamp- 
Stevens 2,924 O O | ton... ꝙ 2,586 0 0 
WOKING.— For  gardener's cottage, St. Peter's 


Home. Messrs. Clare & Ross, architects, 1, West-street, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C., and Chelmsford. Quantities by 
the architects :— 


W. & C. Brown...... £520 | Martin Wells & Co., 
R. Pain 512 Ltd. „ „% % % „„ geese £493 
Hanis & Son, Woking® 485 


WORCESTER.—(.4) For pullinz down and rebuilding 
Nos. 55-58, High-street, and (B) forming new arcade, &c., 
from St. Swithin-street to Church-street. for Messrs. 
Woodward. Messrs. Clare & Ross, architects, 1, West- 
street, Finsbury-circus, E.C., and Chelmsford. Quantities 
by Mr. H. M. Messenger, 16, Great George-street, 
Westminster, S.W. :—- 


A B 

Thos. Vale . C8, 9 . 4.763 
Collins & Godfrey... . 38, 273 4440 
Stokes BI . . 3,135 4.679 
Wood & Sons 7.890 4,527 

F. J. Bril ev e470 45570 

e Bromage & Evans 7,420 4,190 
J. & A. Brazier ........- 7,380 11000 
Barnsley & Sons 7,188 4,200 
4,100 


W. Hopkins, Birminghamt.. 6,900 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE RUILDER”™ (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from tne Office to reside ts in any part of the Un ted Kingdom, at 
the rate of 15. per anr om (ga numbers) PREPAID., To all parts of 
Europe, America, Austiaha. New Zealand, India, Chipa, Ceylon. 
Kc, as. per annum. Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) 
should be addressed to the publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 
Catherine-street, W. C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. od. per quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
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J. ETRIDGE, J! 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery toany Railway Station. 


RED sANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYSıx STOCK 


Applications for Prices, &c.. to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Store Co. and C. Trask & 
don, The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lave 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
or damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter - lane, E. C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. [Tecshons o. 436 


ERT. GW. aad 
METCHIM & SON °, AAN LAXE EC 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES," 

For 1903, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/L 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


EsTiMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 


ON APPLICATION, COLCHESTER. 
Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertionl Damp Geursea. 
For Nat Roofs, Basements, & other ere 


Special attention is given to the above by 


French Asphalte Ct 


Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, at. 


Tor estimates, quotations, and all information, pp!3 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 


F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARCE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 8. 


Particulars on application. 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 aud 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE, 


GLASGOW : 


BRISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION-RD. 
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Exeter Cathedral. of Exeter is now completed in painted glass by |in work will understand us. It would bea 


I| CERTAIN public 
interest is from 
time to time 
aroused in the 
repair and resto- 


ration of our 
cathedrals. We 
ſeel sure that 
this interest. is 


entirely genuine. 
It would be idle 
to suppose that the progress and de- 
velopment which now present themselves in 
every branch of the arts have gained no 
reflection outside their immediate centres of 
activity, 

That the public has no definite locus 
andi in such matters we are, of course, 
aware. But, sooner or later, a matured 
public opinion does make itself felt, and in 
a notable and recent instance has even led 
tothe undoing of work already accomplished. 
A portion of the scheme which it is now 
proposed to carry out at Exeter is, moreover, 
in some degree, of a public nature, since 
the funds for it are being raised by subscrip- 
tion. This projected work, which is causing 
agitation in the Press and elsewhere, re- 
solves itself into two distinct heads. One is 
the removal of the Peckitt window from the 
west front and the substitution of a window 
of modern design ; the other is a matter of 
repairs to the fabric of this front generally, 
and particularly of the stone screen that 
stands against it, upon the outside. 

The Peckitt window has long been 
threatened. The desire to remove it is by 
no means of recent growth, and the cost of 
a new window has alone preserved it. It 
how seems possible that the loss sustained 
by the nation in the death of Archbishop 
Temple, a loss which is especially felt in 
the West, where his diocese was once 
Situated, may take the form of defraying the 
cost of a window erected to his memory, to 
Supersede that by Peckitt. 

With the restless desire to get rid of this 
window we have no sympathy whatever. 
Those who thus strenuously call for its 
removal seem to us as deficient in a recog- 
nition of its merits as their forefathers were 
blind to its faults. It was thus described 
in the seventeen-sixties, when it was set 
up : — 

“The great west window in the cathedral church 


‘the ingenious artist, Mr. William Peckit, of York, 


which for the variety of its design, the beauty and 
richness of the colour, the elegance of the figures, 
and the embellishment of the several parts, is 
esteemed equal to any specimen which has yet been 
given of this curious and exquisite art. This win- 
dow not only exhibits a pleasing specimen of the 
perfection to which Mr. Peckit has brought the 
complicated art of staining glass with the richest 
plain colour and of painting various colours on ye 
same glass, but is intended also to represent by 
their coat armours those noblemen and baronets 
who by their residence or possessions are more 


particularly related to these counties, and who, at] to be so inadequate. 


the request of the Dean, have been pleased to pro- 
mote this work of contributing their respective 
arms.” 

We may explain that the “coat armours ” 
referred to were inserted in the tracery at a 
charge of five guineas apiece to the several 
bearers of the arms, a circumstance which, 
presumably, led a recent correspondent in 
the Times to speak of “the history of its 
erection” as “a particularly sordid story,” 
and “an evidence of Capitular zeal and 
other people’s vanity.” We are, however, 
inclined to regard the endeavour as very 
much more reasonable and direct than many 
of the methods now in vogue for a similar 
purpose, in connexion with a bazaar or café- 
chantant, for instance, since the coats-of- 
arms are in themselves essentially decorative 
features of the window, 

Such, at any rate, was the estimation in 
which William Peckitt was held in his own 
day, and it is an estimate which, we venture 
to think, can no longer be sustained, although 
age has mellowed the colouring and pro- 
duced amongst the yellows of the canopy 
work some very tender effects. We now 
recognise the difference between the methods 
of a mosaic and the production of an easel 
painting—between the effects of enamel 
colour fired on to colourless sheet glass, 
where the lead lines are regarded as inter- 
ruptions, and coloured pot-metal glass of 
irregular texture united by lead lines that 
assist the design. Peckitt's crude tones, 
and his violent kelp and stain effects, are an 
assault upon the onlooker, it is true. Yet 
we think that there are some too ready to 
take offence, and who, consequently, never 
try to perceive the artist's excellences. 
Peckitt had a style—his work possesses 
dignity and character ; just what is lacking 
in nine out of ten modern examples. Those 
of our readers who look for these qualities 


vain task to explain our meaning further. 

Now we are not necessarily arguing for 
the retention of this window. The inherent 
imperfections of its methods cannot, we 
think, command a respect for it sufficient to 
withstand a natural desire for something 
that is after all more true to the essential 
nature of coloured glass. We have rather 
directed our remarks against those who are- 
so loud in their demands for its life, and 
whose sense of observation seems to us 
For ourselves, we 
would prolong this life to its utmost limits, 
and not alone for the window, but for the 
preservation of the tracery also, which we 
fear may need extensive renewal when it 
comes to be tampered with. This question 
still remains: when the present window 
goes, what will be put in its place? There 
are one or two artists who might be trusted,. 
if they were wholly trusted. Interference 
with a conception upon the strength of thar 
old saw that who pays the piper chooses the 
tune, must seriously jeopardise the result. 
It is not always understood that any work of 
art is a little republic whose existence is 
staked upon a subtle harmony of its parts, 
and an alteration that seems but a small 
thing may throw the whole system into 
anarchy. So far as we gather from the 
correspondence, the consideration of the 
future is swallowed up in a controversia? 
dispute over the past. If those who are bent 
upon the alteration could point to any in- 
stance where coloured glass has been 
introduced into the cathedral with really 
satisfying results there would be a guarantee 
—at least, a hope. The west window 
occupies the width of the nave. If a mis- 
take is made, the mistake will be truly 
gigantic. 

As regards the second matter, the repairs 
to the screen and stonework of the front 
generally, we understand that Mr. Bodley's 
advice has been sought, and that it is the 
intention of the authorities to faithfully 
adhere to this advice. The south end of the 
screen has already been restored, and unless 
the detail upon that portion differed mate- 
rially from that elsewhere, we must confess 
to thinking the new work to be wanting ip 
vigour. Weather-worn and defaced as this 
screen is, the lights and shadows of the 
detail are still strong. We are only asked 
to imitate, and the more slavishly we imitate 
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the better. And the less of it}we do,°also, 
let us add, the better, What we desire is a 
record of the old work before it has decayed 
past recognition, For no one supposes that 
an imitation can ever be a work of art in 
the true sense of the word. It must lack all 
those creative qualities that are essential to 
work of that description. 

One thing we may at least congratulate 
ourselves upon: it is not proposed to touch 
the sculptural figures that! occupy the 
niches. Among the French cathedrals, it is 
deplorable to notice the quantity of sculp- 
ture that is being removed and replaced by 
copies, excellent though these copies be in 
many respects ; an excellence that we cannot 
pretend to attain to. 

Such alarming reports have been circu- 
lated as to the condition of this west front, 
and of the proposals to deal with it, that we 
have been glad to satisfy ourselves that 
these at least are an exaggeration. 


— . — 


LONDON BUILDING ACTS (AMEND- 
MENT) BILL.* 

By MR. H. H. Co tins, F.R.I.B A. 

wee PERUSAL of this Bill will at once 
evince that if it were permitted to 
become law it would materially 
and vexatiously interfere withzall 
classes of property. It would prejudicially 
affect all financial transactions with regard 
to building—both past, present, and future. 
It would prevent future mortgages on build- 
ings used for trade and residence, and 
would impair the value of existing ones. It 
would render it extremely difficult to build 
factories or workshops, and as regards flats 
and office buildings, more than 50 ft. above 
the pavement, it would practically prevent 
their erection except under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, 

The whole machinery of the Bill is left in 
the hands of the London County Council, 
which practically means the officers of that 
body. The worry, time, litigation, and con- 
sequent expenses, which would be involved 
by the provisions of the Bill would be so 
great as to be financially prohibitive, and 
when all the requirements (if they were 
possible of execution) were complied with 
then there would be no finality. 

One would have thought that prevention 
would be better than cure,” and that if the 
London County Council would insist on 
proper fire-resisting material being employed 
and would pay more attention to their fire 
brigade arrangements, sufficient precaution 
could be taken without involving owners in 
the difficulties which they propose ; particu- 
larly as the statistics of the fire insurance 
companies are such that they have very 
recently reported that their business has 
been increasing and their policies have in 
nearly all cases proved good, showing that 
there is no necessity for many of the pro- 
posed amendments. Should the suggested 
clauses, introducing unknown factors into 
building construction, become law, it would 
practically mean ruin to most holders of the 
class of property referred to in the proposed 
Bill, and would certainly retard building 
operations not only structurally but finan- 
cially. 

Analysing the clauses of the Draft Bill, it 
will be observed that all buildings which are 
more than 50 ft. above the level of the foot- 


— 

* We give Mr. Collins's article as an expression of 
opinion, without by any means endorsing all his objec- 
tions. Ed. 


way are to be considered as existing high 
buildings.“ It will be remembered that in 
the present Building Act the height is 
limited to 60 ft., and this was because it was 
asserted by the Fire Brigade that ladders 
were not available beyond that height. It 
would appear, therefore, that the London 
County Council's means of rescue have 
degenerated, instead of improved, since the 
passing of the Act. 

Clause 6 sets forth most ambiguously that 
every high building shall be supplied with 
such means of escape as shall be reasonably 
practicable, and the provision applies not 
only to persons living in the house, but 
resorting to or frequenting,” a form of 
expression drastic and difficult to còmpre- 
hend, but evidently any house, club, billiard- 
room, masonic lodge, &c, would come under 
this clause, and a great expense must neces- 
sarily be incurred if the same is to be of 
universal application by reason of the large 
staff which would have to be employed in 
the inquisitorial task required. 

lause 7 requires a certificate to be issued 
by the London County Council which may 
be revoked hereafter, but what the nature of 
that certificate is to be it does not state; 
and, of course, a revocation of a certificate for 
a building already passed may incur very 
large expenses and great trouble to owners. 

Clause 8 is of a most arbitrary character. 
It again applies to any dwelling in which 
persons “are employed or resort to, or fre- 
quent the upper stories.” It gives the 
Council power to revoke any certificate 
granted, and demands that as regards any 
changes, alterations, or additions notice is 
to be given in writing to the Council. It 
requires the owners to keep in good con- 
dition and free from obstruction all the 
work certified, and it gives twenty-four 
hours’ notice of revocation, although it may 
be utterly impossible for the owner to be 
made acquainted with the resolution of the 
Council. He may be out of England, out 
of town, on the Continent, ill, &c.; and 
lastly, when they have revoked it within the 
said period of twenty-four hours, the form 
of certificate will be null and void, and the 
granting of a new certificate may involve 
large alterations in the building which the 
Council (i. e., their officers) may choose to 
demand, and which io other cases they 
generally and arbitrarily do. It would be 
fair that where a building had been 
sanctioned for a certain purpose and used 
for a totally different one, for the Council to 
impose restrictions as to such use, for I have 
known in my own experience whole blocks of 
buildings for which notice has been given to 
me that the same were to be used as offices 
afterwards to be used for warehouse storage 
and other purposes of a totally different 
character. 

Clause 9 requires altering in this respect : 
that, although it is perfectly right that stair. 
cases should be enclosed with fire-resisting 
material, the arbitrary proposition that it is 
“to be done in such method and to such 
extent as the Council may prescribe” ought 
to be deleted and it should be perfectly clear 
what the fire-resisting doors are to be com- 
posed of, otherwise in private houses all 
decorative and architectural features would 
perhaps have to be omitted and esthetic 
effect entirely destroyed. In addition, I 
think it would be well if any conditions laid 
down by the Council were subject to sub- 
mission to the Tribunal of Appeal. 

Respecting Clause 10 this is one of the 


most confiscatory and arbitrary suggestions 
of the proposed Act. It seems to be con- 
trary to public policy and to all sense of 
justice. There is no reason why individuals 
should be put to the enormous trouble and 
cost suggested, and it would be difficult in 
many cases to comply therewith, the 
property having been let under certain 
covenants rendering it impossible without 
litigation to disturb an existing condition ot 
things. 

It is proposed to enact that two years 
hence the owners of any building over 50 ft. 
high are to submit to the Council particulars 
in writing, accompanied by detail plans and 
drawings showing not only the existing 
means of escape from the house, but what 
is proposed to be provided. The owners 
having gone to all this expense by the em- 
ployment of surveyors, solicitors and others, 
the Council may, and probably generally 
would, disapprove such existing means of 
escape, or, if they did approve them, may 
attach such conditions as they may think fit, 
or they may demand that further means of 
escape may be considered necessary. Prac- 
tically, they would shut up many existing 
buildings, and the proposition, so far as 
regards existing buildings, is in many 
instances absolutely impossible to comply 
with. 

Then, if there be difference of opinion as 
between the Council and the owner, a most 
expensive litigation ensues. It is to be 
submitted to arbitration similar to the 
Factory Act, whereas there exists at the 
present time a Tribunal of Appeal composed 
of gentlemen who would thoroughly uader- 
stand the question, and to whom any matter 
could be referred without the enormous 
expense and trouble which the suggested 
proposition of the L C.C. would involve. 

Then the owner is to put his occupier 
(notwithstanding any provision in his lease 
or agreement) to the expense of appearing 
before a County Court, to ascertain whether 
he cannot ask his tenant for the whole or 
part payment of the cost of the works 
required by the L.C.C. to be executed, so 
that not only the owner, but likewise the 
occupier or tenant is to be subjected to these 
most drastic obligations. 

Clause 11 enacts that five years hence all 
buildings are to be subjected to the obliga- 
tions set forth. 

Clause 12 applies to every new building 
erected, I presume, after 1908. It will be 
observed that it will not be possible to make 
any change (whatever this may mean) nor 
any addition or alteration to such building, 
and that if the number of persons dwelling, 
resorting to, employed in, or frequenting, is 
in the opinion of the L.C.C. too many, they 
may, I suppose, revoke their certificate and 
put the owner to additional expense. One 
fails to see how the owner can do all that is 
required of him without he resides on the 
premises. 

Then by Sub-Section Æ it would appear 
that every building, even if only one story or 
ground floor high, would be subjected to 
som: demands; in fact, the requirements 
are so vaguely stated that gross injustice 
may be occasioned and involve confiscation 
and continual inspection. 

Clause 13 may cause the entire closing of 
a building, with its attendant consequences, 
and may mean ruin to the owner. In my 
judgment the whole of this clause should be 
deleted. 

Clause 17 would prevent in a large mea- 
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or divisions would be allowed. 

Sub-Section (6) is impracticable. Surely it 
would be sufficient to say that no passage 
should be less than 3 ft. in width. 

Sub-Section (8) is again impracticable, and 
would really destroy a great many sites. 
Assuming, for instance, that a site was 41 ft. 
jong, then two staircases would be required, 
rendering it impossible to financially utilise 
the site; and there are many other objec- 
tions to such a provision. It often happens 
that there is only a small frontage to a large 
and exclusive site or building in the rear, 

and then all precautions as set out in the 

proposed Bill would be null and void. 

Respecting Clause 18 the same remarks 

as I have before made apply to the width of 

passages, and particularly with regard to 

Sub-Section (3), which is impracticable. 

Respecting Clause No. 19, one is rather 
suprised to find that boarding or panelling 
should be allowed at all, certainly to places 
of business, or where more than forty people 
are employed. 

No. 21 is exceedingly ambiguous and 
doubtful. It is quite obvious that the Coun- 
ci! can, at their own wil), continually harass 
by their requirements owners of property. 
I think the Council should be compelled to 
state absolute and final requirements at the 
time of issuing their certificate and so end 
the matter. 

Clause 22 appears to give power to the 
owner to continually harass his tenant, so 
that both are to be punished by the action 
of the L. C. C.; that is to say, the owner is 
to be compelled to do the work—he may 
recover the whole or portion of the cost from 
the tenant, but if the owner subjects him to 
any damage, he, the tenant, may obtain 

compensation from the owner for executing 
works which the said owner is compelled to 
do, thus abrogating all contracts, destroying 
all security, preventing lettings, deteriorating 
rents, and, in fact, confiscating property. 

As a minor point the fees payable to 
district surveyors are anything but equiva- 
lent for the onerous and inquisitorial work 
they are asked to perform. 

Lastly, the penalties are excessive, the 
requirements drastic in the extreme. Many 
owners are, no doubt, abroad, and some 
would probably be without the means of 
complying with the demands of the Act. 


a —— 


NOTES, 
THE death of Mr. Penrose re- 
5 Mr. moves from the architectural 
rose. 

world a very remarkable per- 

sonality. Doing little of ordinary architec- 
tural work, he was nevertheless a power in 
the profession owing to his special know- 
ledge, his scientific habit of thought, and his 
high character, associated as it was with a 
remarkable simplicity and modesty of dis- 
position, Under the heading of Obituary” 
we have given the main facts of his 
career; we may here add that we do not 
think the importance of his great publica- 
tion on the Principles of Athenian Archi- 
tecture has been anywhere sufficiently 
recogni Such a publication cannot of 


certainly would not be to separate sets of in this country; a monumen 
chambers or rooms, and no glazed partitions | which chiefly Mr. Penrose’s fame will rest. 
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A REPORT in a local paper ofa 

Influence of the : 
Institute on recent meeting ot the Town 
Competitions. Council of St. Ives, in which 
the question of new municipal buildings 
was discussed, affords evidence that the 
determination of architects to require the 
appointment of a competent assessor in 
connexion with competitions, and the 
support given by the Institute of Architects 
to this demand, is having a very real and 
practical effect upon the action of building 
committees. It appears that the Corpora- 
tion of St. Ives at first advertised for compe- 
titions for new municipal buildings with- 
out providing for the appointment of an 
assessor. The result comes out in the 
statement made by the Mayor at the meeting 
referred to, in which he explained that the 
original advertisement was not in accordance 
with professional etiquette, and the British 
Association of Architects (sic) did not advise 
the architects and members of the Associa- 
tion to compete, which was the real rcason 
why only one plan was submitted.” It thus 
appears that the profession, if they act 
loyally in combination with the Institute, 
can practically prevent people having any 
architectural competitions except on the 
Institute terms; which is so far very satis- 


factory. 


The Private THOSE householders who own 
Seet 185 property fronting streets which 
% come under the Private Street 
Works Act, 1892 —viz., streets which are not 
“highways repairable by the inhabitants at 
large —will do well to study two decisions 
recently given in the Courts, and which deal 
with the rights of objection they have to 
charges imposed on them under this Act in 
respect of paving, lighting, and other ex- 
penses. This Act in relation to such streets 
has taken the place of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, and the rights of ſrontagers to 
object are defined by its provisions in sub- 
stitution ſor the general right of appeal 
given by Section 268 of the Public Health 
Act. The rights of objectors are divided 
into two classes, to be taken at different 
stages: —I. Section 7 gives the owner of 
premises the right to take certain specified 
objections to the works proposed during the 
month in which the specifications and pro- 
visional apportionments are lodged. II. 
Section 12 enables certain objections to be 
taken to the apportionment one month 
after notice of the final apportionment has 
been received. One ot the objections 
capable of being taken under the first head 
is that the street in question is a highway 
repairable by the inhabitants at large, and 
the Court of Appeal have now decided (in the 
case of Wakefield Corporation v. Cooke) that 
when a decision has been once given on this 
point by the Court of Summary Jurisdiction, 
the matter is ves judicata, and cannot be 
opened up again, even when an additional 
portion of the same street is involved as 
well as the old portion, and when some 
of the objectors are fresh parties to the 
proceedings. The second case, Hayles v. 


course be “ understanded of the people,, Sandown Urban Council, relates to the 
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small and would | ence to it: but it is much more than a record 
It of accurate measuring; it is the most re- 
licable to small buildings, but | markable architectural monograph ever issued 


second class of objections: An objector 
three months after notice of the final appor- 
tionment objected to the apportionment on 
the ground that it was made before the 
works were completed,“ and, therefore, was 
invalid under Section 12; but the Divisional 
Court held his objection to be out of time, 
as not having been made within one month 
of the notice of the apportionment. This 
decision made it unnecessary for the Court 
to determine whether this objection fell 
within the classes specified under Section 12 
of the Act; but the Judges intimated an 
opinion that it would be sustainable unless 
it solely depended on an allegation of negli- 
gence or misconduct on the part of the 
Surveyor in his duties, for which they 
decided that no remedy was provided by 
the Act. 


Ex of THE Court of Appeal in the 
ovate Street case of Surtees v. Woodhouse 

iai (reported on p. 177 ante) has had 
to consider a further question under the Pri- 
vate Street Works Act, 1892, as to when ex- 
penses incurred by the Authorities attach to 
the premises so as to become a charge upon 
them. The defendant in this case was the 
assignee of a lease under covenant to 
observe all the covenants of the original 
lease. The lease under which he held the 
premises was dated Nuvember 30, 1899, and 
the Corporation of Maidenhead had com- 
pleted certain works under the Private 
Street Works Act on the previous October 7, 
but the final apportionment under Section 12 
had not been made until December 11. The 
question therefore arose whether these 
expenses were present assessments and 
outgoings charged upon the said premises or 
the owner or occupier” within the covenant 
in the lease, so as to render the defendant 
liable to repay them to the plaintiff, the 
assignor of the lease ; and the Court has held 
that they became so charged on the com- 
pletion of the works, and before the de- 
fendant became possessed under his lease. 
There are expressions in Section 13 which 
would lead the uninitiated to believe that 
the expenses must be finally apportioned 
before they become so charged; but it was 
held in a former case, Stock v. Meakin 
(1900 1 ch. 683), that this Section merely 
determines the amount of the charge which 
has already attached. The layman, whilst 
noting the effect of these decisions for his 
future guidance, can only regret that legisla- 
tion which deals with matters of every-day 
occurrence in relation to house property 
is drawn in such a form that even pro- 
fessional advice affords no certain guide to 
the right course to be adopted, and that 
questions such as the above require de- 
cision by the Court of Appeal or possibly 
the House of Lords, and add the expenses 
of litigation to the already too heavy 
burdens imposed on owners or lessees of 


house property. 


THE recent case of Wood v. 
Pember is of some importance 
as showing that scales of 
charges issued by societies of professional 
men are not necessarily binding. Mr. Justice 
Kennedy some two or three years ago held 
that where an architect charged the scale 
approved by the Institute that was evidence 
of the reasonableness of his charges. In the 
present case Sir James Pember alleged that 
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he was only bound to pay the scale approved 
by the Society of Auctioneers on the sale 
of property, whereas the plaintiffs, a firm of 
land agents, stated that he was aware of 
their own private scale, and that they should 
be paid on that basis. As it appeared that 
Sir James Pember had knowledge of this 
special scale, the jury came to the conclusion 
that he had impliedly agreed to pay com- 
mission at this rate. Probably their decision 
was, under the circumstances, right, but we 
certainly think it would be very desirable 
that house and estate agents should agree 
upon a common and accepted scale. This 
would be just both to themselves and their 
customers, and would prevent disputes and 
make dealings between house and estate 
agents and their clients more easy and 
satisfactory. 


d We have received from, a 
correspondent an inquiry as to 
the position of builders and 
architects who are members of a Town or 
District Council which is the Local Educa- 
tion Authority, in regard to executing work 
in school buildings for the body of which 
they are members, So far as regards the 
voluntary or non-provided schools, they will 
clearly be in the same position as at the 
present. time, since the Local Authority has 
ao responsibility for the building. As regards 
Council or non-provided schools, a member 
of a Town Council is obviously in the same 
position as he is in regard to any other 
work for the Council, in regard to which 
they are the authority—as, forinstance, the 
repair of sewers repairable by the Local 
Authority. The rights and duties defined 
in Acts of Parliament show whether a 
builder can legally do work for a Corpora- 
tion of which he is a member. 


Builders an 


the 
Education Act. 


THE Report issued by the 
Public Health Committee of 
the London County Council on 
the condition of the air i& the Central 
London Railway contains matter of general 
public interest. The result seems to be that 
the quantity of carbonic acid varied between 
45'2 and 9'6 volumes to 10,000 of air, the 
average in the streets outside being about 
four volumes. This proportion was the 
greatest in the lifts and carriages, though 
fess in smoking carriages than others. The 
chemist considers that the standard of purity 
should not be less than about a maximum of 
eight volumes, or twice as much as in the 
outside air, having regard especially to the 
¢act that in the tube this impurity in the air 
is practically solely due to the respiration 
of human beings. The bacteriological 
examination shows that micro-organisms 
were present in the proportion of thirteen to 
ten compared with the outside air. On 
reading this report Londoners would, be 
interested in the answer to two questions, 
viz., I. How the above figures as to the con- 
dition of the air compare with samples taken 
in ordinary railways or omnibuses; 2. How 
far the air in the tube favours infection com- 
pared with that in the Underground Rail- 
ways and other public vehicles. A few 
figures are appended to the report, which 
show that on the Metropolitan Railway 
two samples of air were obtained con- 
taining respectively 16 and 288 volumes 
of carbonic acid, but this is due to the 
combustion of fuel and other causes which, 


eee in 
che 


however, do not, as the report states, create 
an atmosphere nearly so objectionable as 
that due to respiration alone. We gather 
from the report that no larger proportion of 
pathogenic organisms existed in the atmos- 
phere than is usual in places where human 
beiugs are congregated together. 


THE case of the Nottingham 
Permanent Benefit Building 
Society v. Thurston, which was 
recently decided by the House of Lords, 
finally sets at rest an important point 
of law with regard to building societies. 
This decision of the final court of ap- 
peals clearly states that an infant, that 
is a person under twenty-one years of age, 
cannot execute a valid mortgage to secure 
advances from a building society. Accord- 
ing to the Infants Relief Act, 1874, such a 
mortgage is absolutely void as against 
an infant. On the other hand, the 
Building Societies Act, 1874, by Sec- 
tion 38, states that an infant may be a 
member of a building society and may give 
all necessary acquittances.“ The result 
of the interpretation of the conjoint relation- 
ship of these two Acts is to show that the 
position of an inſant in a building society is 
limited—he is a member of a society who 
cannot obtain advances by mortgage. As 
Lord Davey said, a man may be a member 
of a building society without requiring an 
advance from it. If an infant does require 
one, then “he may possibly obtain an 
advance by giving a mortgage to some friend 
or relative ; if he cannot do that it may be 
his misfortune or his good fortune, but the 
result is that he cannot excercise that par- 
ticular privilege of obtaining an advance 
(from a society) until he becomes of age.” 


Building 
Societies and 
Legal Infants. 


SOME interesting repair work 
jhas recently been executed in 
the Cornallaz Tunnel, on the 
railway from Lausanne to Berne, the 
tunnel having a masonry lining about 26 ft. 
in diameter. Last year about 35 ft. of the 
roof arch fell, and a considerable quantity 
of rock caved into the tunnel, causing an 
obstruction for a distance of fully 45 ft. 
Holes were cut in the crown of the uninjured 
arch about 33 ft. beyond each end of the 
obstruction, and vertical drifts were run 
through the axis of the tunnel at an inclina- 
tion of 20 deg. to 30 deg. from the hori- 
zontal. These drifts were timbered, and 
when they reached the cavity from which 
the material had fallen into the tunnel, 
they were driven under poling - boards 
with very heavy supports until they finally 
met over the centre of the cavity at a height 
of about 44 ft. above the level of the per- 
manent way. Timberiog and excavating 
were then very carefully continued down 
both sides of the drifts until the pocket from 
which the material had fallen was thoroughly 
enclosed, the timbering being braced across 
to the solid rock. The fallen material was 
then removed from the tunnel, centres were 
set, and the arch was rebuilt. The new 
arch masonry was covered with Portland 
cement plaster, tarred plates, and rubble 
masonry, and all cavities remaining above 
the roof were well grouted. All the work 
mentioned was successfully carried out, and 
traffic was resumed after an 88 of 
less than eight weeks. 


Repairing a 
Railway Tunnel. 


THE building in Carlisle-place 

‘formerly known as the Arch- 
bishop’s House, which it was 
lately proposed to supplant with a block of 
residential flats, has been taken for purposes 
of the General Register and Record Office 
of Shipping and Seamen, upon its removal 
in the course of last week from the Custom 
House. The house in Carlisle-place, Vaux- 
hall Bridge-road, was originally built as an 
institute, with clubhouse and library, for the 
non-commissioned ofticers and men of the 
Brigade of Guards by the officers of the 
then three regiments. Having been pur- 
chased in 1872 asa residence for the Arch- 
bishops of Westminster it was occupied 
during many years by Cardinal Manning 
until his death on January 14, 1892. The 
new Archbishop's House, with a diocesan- 
hall and other departments, arranged in 
communication with the Cathedral, was 
built in Ambrosden-avenue, Ashley Gardens, 
by Messrs. Shillitoe & Sons, contractors, 
after the late J. F. Bentley’s plans and 
designs, at a cost of nearly 40,000/, for 
Cardinal Vaughan and fhis household, who 
removed thither from Carlisle-place about 
eighteen months ago. 


The“ Arch- 
bishop's House, 
Westminster. 


WE read that the Fort de Nieu- 
lay, at Calais, has been sold 
by the municipality for 1,8ool. 
to a purchaser who is about to demolish the 
southern portion and build a chateau on the 
site, whilst he will preserve the moat, bas- 
tions, and postern works. Until Philippe, 
Count of Boulogue, built the fortifications 
around Calais in 1224, the town had for its 
sole defence the two towers erected ın 997 
by Baldwin IV., Count of Flanders. The 
old Fort de Nieulay, guarding on the land 
side the approach from the marshes, is 
situated on the road to Boulogne, about 
one mile to the south-west of the citadel 
in the town. Together with the Fort de 
Risbank on the side of the Dunes, and pro- 
tecting the port at a point distant half-a-mile 
north-eastwards from the citadel, it played 
its part at the times of the investment of 
Calais by Edward III., who established his 
headquarters near the bridge of Nieulay, 
and at the subsequent recapture of the town 

in 1558 by the Duc de Guise. 


Fort de Nieulay, 
Calais. 


Ir will be interesting to hear 
Royal Academy what Professor Aitchison has 

to say at his next lecture to the 
students of the Royal Academy upon 
“ Metallic Architecture.” The first of the 
series, on Tuesday last, was in praise of 
architecture as a fine art, its place in the 
education of intelligent people, and the 
emotions that it inspires, good or bad. 
according to its quality. The Professor 
claimed a future for iron architecture, but, 
we thought, struck a false note in his admira- 
tion of the Crystal Palace. He, of course, 
referred to the difficulties of the material, 
its expansion and contraction, its treachery 
in cases of fire or shock, and quite rightly, 
in our opinion, deprecated taking the 
“orders as models for iron columns. Bya 
number of lantern slides of the wall decora- 
tions at Pompeii the lecturer showed forms 
more in the nature of the material for tbis 
purpose. Th: Professor's remarks, as 
usual, were illuminated with anecdotes and 
classic allusions. Some of the lectures wil 
deal with enamelled terra-cotta and colour. 
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granıs the hou-e to James Pilkington, 
Bishop of Durham*. Investigations made 
in 1082 proved the title to the Quest 
House and the “four sho>pes to vest in the 
vicars, who leased the former for a business 
office of the Ward, and for the meetings of the 
eighteen or twenty Inquest men who there kept 
their great chest.“ The ownership by the 
vicar appears to have been an obstacle against 
various projects for removing the property as 
obstructing the highway. But several struc- 
tural alterations were effected during the 
eighteenth century. Until the rebuilding of 
the Quest House in 1811, the Quest room, “ one 
pair of staires high,” had but one window— 
feste an old print; there were two windows in 
a line above the archway leading to the north 
porch of the church. On the arch was a figure 
of Time between two hour-glasses.. The roof 
was high pitched and tiled. In 1811, the entire 
front was pulled down, and the elevation was 
set back to widen the footpath ; a new plastered 
facade in a debased Gothic style was built ; the 
root was raised and slated. In his History 
of London,” Vol. III. (1828), Allen writes that 
the present house was erected in 1811 on the 
site of the “old frame house ” mentioned in his 
“ Londinium Redivivum,“ 1803, by Malcolm as 
being, he thinks, “as nearly as ancient as 
Edward VI.'s time.“ In 1811, two rooms in the 
basement were converted into a house for the 
Watch, and the ground floor was assigned to 
the vestry clerk for his offices. Im 1895 the 
Inquest men presented to the Vestry sundry 
pieces of their plate, including a brown 
tobacco dish, having silver feet, given 
to them in 1568. In the Quest House 
were preserved a valuable collection of 
views, prints, portraits, &c., relating to the 
parish and its worthies, amongst them being 
the plans and elevations of the almshouses, 
since removed to Tottenham, founded in 1789 
(in Jacob's Well-alley, Barbican) by Alderman 
Sir William Staines, elected Lord Mayor in 
1800. In 1704 the Vestry ordered the demoli- 
tion of one of the little shops that abutted 
against the church eastwards from the Quest 
House. In June, 1757, they obtained a licence 
from the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s, as 
ordinary and patron of the living, to pull 
down the rest of those little shops. They 
applied the proceeds, 49/. 7s., of the materials 
to the building of a small room on that side of 
the Quest House and of the dwarf wall, and 
railing beyond, depicted in Mr. Roland Paul’s 
drawing. In front of the big gate (which will 
be preserved) opening into the “ lower church- 
yard ” formerly stood a conduit-head of water 
conveyed from Highgate. The gate and the 
adjoining engine-house were built in 1660; 
in 1775, a new house for two engines was 
erected in the churchyard near the church 


Mr. WILVMuOT PILsBuRY’s art] bition after another? Certainly the estimate 
pe aes a as a water-colour painter moves | of one of his biographers (we forget which) 
ù ` within rather restricted limits, that he had left an important drawing or 
but he is quite worth making a “one man” | picture for every day of his life, can be 
exhibition of; more worth than some who hardly exaggerated. Several fine specimens 
have obtained that honour. Among thejof the classic work of Barrett are to be 
sixty-seven drawings exhibited here there seen; various works by De Wint; David 
is nothing carelessly r slackly painted.|Cox’s ‘“ Welsh Funeral” and other ex- 
There is, it is true, little of the poetry of art|amples—some of them rather too blot- 
among these drawings: what poetry there is | tesque” in style; while specimens of 
arises from the impression of the scene itself, Copley Fielding and Duncan remind us 
not from the realistic manner of portraying | agreeably of a school of water colour art 
it. Yet there is a great deal of beauty among | which, with all its gifts, is Passe, because its 
these water-colour drawings; one only wishes | makers went to their inner consciousness 
that the artist could now and then have let rather than to nature. Prout, too, ‘stat 
himself go” a little, but this he will] nominis umbra” in this collection; he had 
not or cannot do; all is delicate, careful, | his value, and a high one on occasions, but 
highly finished, but somewhat prosaic; the Who can now care for his ‘Church Porch 
minute study of detail, in foreground | Rouen (34), with its brown architecture and 
vegetation ard trunks of trees, &c., has|highly-coloured figures? Yet it is interest- 
to be accepted i» place of the broader ing for the sake of old times, when people 
quality which belongs to the higher school | believed in this kind of thing. Girtin, with 
of water-colour art. Nevertheless, there is|his limited palette, shows well in the 
much pleasure to be got out of the collec- | ‘‘ Water-mill ” (51); ‘‘ Canterbury Meadows 
tion, because the artist is quite perfect|(70) reminds us that at one time Sidney 
within his own range; what he wants to] Cooper could really paint cattle; and W. 
do he does admirably ; it is not all we want | Hunt’s “Hedge Sparrow's Nest and Apple- 
from water-colour landscape, but it is en- blossom (84) reaches the sublime ot still- 
tirely satisfactory and learned within its own | life painting. T. B. Hardy's sea-pieces 
lines. Farmyards, woods, and pastures, remind one of a good artist now nearly for- 
are represented with great truth of local gotten; and Wimperis’s ‘ Windermere” 
colour and a fine attention to detail; The shows the survival of the real English water- 
Path to the Village (75) is so like what |colour style in an artist of later days, who 
one may come across in a country walk; has only recently left us. There are many 
‘SA Farmyard” so true and complete in its other works that we have not space to name, 
local colour and topographical circumstance; in an exhibition which, taken as a whole, is 
and so with many others. It is not high art, |a pure joy to the visitor. 
but it is conscientious and careful art, and i 
makes a very pleasant and interesting exhi- l 
bition. For Mr. Whyley’s sketches in Swit- | THE “ FOUR SHOPPES ® AND “QUEST 
zerland and the Italian lakes, which form HOUSE IN ST. GILES'S, CRIPPLE- 
another small exhibition in the same gal- GATE WITHOUT. 

; .| THE house over the gateway (1660) of the 
leries, we confess v e cannot care very much; churchyard, Nos. 1-4, and the adjoining Quest 
theyare in a rather conventional and common- | —or rather, Inquest—House are now being 
place style. The two which interested us|demolished, the Corporation having bought 


ian the property for, it is said, 19,000/. for the 
most are “ manager, Engadine (2) ane widening of Fore-street, Cripplegate, on the 
Gerona, Spain” (8), in each of which a] south side. The buildings, albeit a menace to 


small town, with its picturesque cluster of] the safety of the church, and blocking in two 


buildings, forms a toreground to an extended of the. north aisle windows, formed the | tower. 
d picturesque group, of which we published Mr, — — 
landscape. Roland Paul's drawing on March 30, 1901. 
The middle block had retained its wooden TRE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
Ar Messrs. Agnew's Gallery in gabled frontage on the south side, close ARCHITECTS. 


against the church, but the north front had 
. . been modernised and covered with stucco. 
their thirty-seventh exhibition | That block, Nos. 1-4, consisted of the “four 


of water-colour drawings—one of the most |shoppes,” as they are called in the Ward 
interesting which has been seen in London accounts, which were erected in the “little 


churchyard” in 1655-6 with a fine of 2ćol. 
of late years. For these are mostly works of paid to the vestry on a lease of some parish 


the old school, such as we do not find in] property in Sugar Loaf-court ; the building 
ordinary exhibitions. Among them are two] cost for carpenter's work Sol., for bricklayer’s 


í . 24l., and for plasterer’s 17/. The rents of 6/. 
Turners of exceptional interest. One of apiece were allotted to providing gray shuites 
these is that grand work representing 


and coates” for forty poor children—as we 
Chryses, the priest of Apollo, bowing before | read in Mr. J. J. Baddeley’s “ Account of the 
the setting sun on the loud seashore ; one of 5 and Parish, 1888. We do not find, 

: ar as owever, any mention of the houses, or the . a 
the most poetic of Turner's imaginings. The fund, in the complete and detailed history of | the body of their late surveyor of the fabric 
other is not poetic—not in the same sense at jall the charities, gifts, &c., belonging to the en sees 155 in, that building; but they 
least: it is one of Turner’s early archj-| parish, compiled from the Commissioners’ Re- understood from Dr. Penrose that it was 

ee A iN 5 ports and published in 1830. St. Giles, Cripple- the wish of the family, and was also the 
tectural drawings (28), with little colour gate, possessed many endowments for gifts in| Wish of the late Mr. Penrose himself, that he 
—almost a monochrome, but a perfect kind to the parishioners. should be laid in the church near which he 
specimen of architectural illustration, - how- lived at Wimbledon, by the side of his wife, 


Adjoining the: four shoppes, on the east io only predeceased him a few days. Th 

š . H hich is th : 5 
ing what an architectural draughtsman sande the Dorst Horse which is thus named Festes Promossa to reapect be Phe, d 
Turner was before his genius beckoned as wella e e n of that the deceased and his family, and not to 
him to higher things. t is called in the same year, and in all likelihood is identical 9 he . they 
a ; 40 55 ae 7 See a 
catalogue “Glastonbury,” but Glastonbury | with the “Common Hall” cited in a deed of memorial of him erected in that building 


-e 1 . i : conveyance of 1564. By that instrument ; 

it is not; what ruins it really represents, | William Rylandes, of Folkestone, and his wife, vpon which for so many years he bestowed so 

however, we 3 rid to aie nae Agnes, widow of John Rogers, late Surveyor much loving care. It was hardly necessary for 

splendid early Turner, of the rown | to the town and works of Calais, exchange the A il Waad, or Wade. wh : 

period” (as it may be called) is . Rosth- | Common Hall of St. Giles tor Too acres of him the ttle of "the English Columbus," was in 1540 
; ; ” J | marche ground in an rowne, or t il at is, and i had i 

waite Bridge, Borrowdale (30). How did Prome, Hill. in Kent ind Sussex, to Armygell the salt marshes Gear Load and ihe ou ohe ale 


i t roduce all these j He lived at Belsize (see the Puiider of Decembe 
Turner find time v P i © I Wade, of Belseys, Hampstead, and his son „% and waa Diah sco, ee 
masterpieces, which meet us in one exhi- 


William. Three years afterwards Wade | :tead (old) church. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday evening in the Meeting Room of the 
Institute, No. 9, Conduit-street, Mr. Aston 
Webb, A.R.A., President, in the chair. 


The Death of Mr. Penrose, 


The Chairman said his first duty that night 
was a sad one, for he had to announce the 
passmg away of a great man and member 
of their profession, Mr. F. C. Penrose, who 
died the previous day. It was naturally the 
desire of the Council to approach the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s with a request that 


Messrs. Agnews Bond-street there is on view 
Gallery. 
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him to say anything in reference to their past 
President. Mr. Penrose was born in 1817, and 
was therefore in his eighty-fifth year. Many 
of them would remember that only a few 
weeks ago Mr. Penrose stood in that room 
and gave them a most interesting paper on 
“ The Evolution of the Volute in Greek Archi- 
tecture, and he seemed then as full of interest 
as ever in a subject which had interested 
him all his life. It certainly was not his (the 
speaker 8) intention that night to enter upon 
any general details of Mr. Penrose's liſe and 
work, for that would be better and more worthily 
done later on by a notice in the Journal. He 
must, however, just remind them what a 
wonderful, many-sided man he was. He was 
a Winchester and Cambridge man, and took 
a most excellent mathematical degree; and 
not only that, but he rowed in the University 
boat for two years. Besides that, when 
he came into practice he erected many 
buildings, one that he (the Chairman) had 
often noticed and admired being the Choir 
School at the back of St. Paul's. Mr. Penrose 
was made surveyor of the fabric of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and was also one of those selected 
to prepare a design for tke alterations in 
the National Gallery. In addition to that 
he was a man of a scientific and analytical 
turn of mind, and produced one or two 
books which certainly would live as long as 
interest was taken in ancient architecture. 
His “Principles of Athenian Architecture” 
was the principal work, in which he pointed 
out many refinements of Greek architecture 
which he (the speaker) believed had not 
been thought of until his minute and careful 
researches were made. Mr. Penrose was 
also a great student of astronomy, he wrote 
“A Graphical Method of Predicting Occul- 
tations, Stars, and Solar Eclipses,” and this 
also led him into researches as to the 
Orientation of temples, and one of the last 
things in which he took an interest, and was 
full of up to the last few weeks of his life, 
was the Orientation of the Druidical remains 
of Stonehenge, and he carried out but a short 
time ago a large number of most careful 
researches with Sir Norman Lockyer on this 
subject. As a man they all knew him, and 
they all respected him. and they all loved him 
very much. He had a power of intellect and 
a simplicity of mind which were a constant 
delight to all with whom he came in contact. 
No one could meet him without seeing that 
wonderful simplicity of character, accompanied 
with very great energy, which Mr. Penrose 
had. He received the Royal gold medal, and 
acted as their President for two years late 
in life, and performed all the duties without 
flinching, and those duties would be very 
exacting for a man at his time of life. 
For many years, as many of them would 
remember, he attended the annual excursions 
of the Architectural Association. Those excur- 
sions took place with young men, and Mr. 
Penrose was by far the senior to most of them, 
and yet he always seemed to be one of them, 
although never would it have occurred to any 
of those young men to in any way have 
taken any advantage of his presence amongst 
them. He entered into the sketching and 
into all the enjoyments of the meetings, 
and to those who went to those excursions 
some of their pleasantest recollections would 
remain of that great man, Penrose, who at- 
tended them and sketched and played and 
worked with them. With these imperfect 
words he merely asked them, as he was sure 
they would do, to most sincerely pass a vote of 
condolence and sympathy with the members 
of the family who were left. There was his 
distinguished daughter, Miss Penrose, the 

rincipal of Holloway College, and also his 
distinguished son, who was a physician at St. 
Gcorge’s Hospital. The Council had already 
passed the same resolution, viz., one of sym- 
pathy and condolence with the family on the 
great loss they, the profession of architecture, 
and this Institute had suffered. 

The motion was carried in silence. 

Mr. Basil Champneys, B.A., then read a 
paper on “The Planning of Collegiate Build- 
ings,” of which the following is an abstract :— 

The author said he proposed to treat of such 
types of collegiate architecture as could 
dealt with by one with such authority as 
practical experience might justify. Briefly 
touching upon the archæological aspect of the 
subject, he referred to the changes of custom 
which had served to modify the standard set 
up by the old builders, and to the different 
conditions now to be provided for. When the 


ithe chapel and hall. William of Wykeham 


old buildings were erected, students entered on | was a great churchman, and his intention was 
their University careers at a much earlier age | to make the chapel the chief feature of his 
than now; the standard of expense. too, was | main quadrangle. The great height and scale 
very much lower. Nowadays the University | still preserves its relative importance, but its 
is considered the privilege of the more predominance over the residential portion of 
wealthy ; formerly it was designed for all who|the quadrangle is much hampeced by the 
had sufficient ambilion or enterprise, and] added story. The marked predominance of 
offered every facility to those who were pre-|the chapel over the adjoining buildings, the 
pared to face poverty and hardship in the cloister, and the tower are somewhat excep. 
pursuit of mental training. While the change | tional features in college architecture, and 
in the age of the students revolutionised the | serve to emphasise the ecclesiastical intention 
arrangements of rooms, the increased size and | of the founder. The same idea is manifest in 
scope of the colleges afforded occasion forja college of modern foundation—Keble— 
larger and more comprehensive schemes of | which, as a memorial to a well-known church- 
planning, and made effective grouping of the | man, was founded with a somewhat similar 
buildings possible. The great increase in size| view. Other colleges which bear the impress 
opened the way to the development of collegiate | of a specially ecclesiastical ideal are Christ 
planning on an extensive scale, and suggested | Church and Magdalen at Oxford and King’s at 
the type which nearly all existing colleges to | Cambridge. In the more ordinary type oi 
some extent illustrate—the grouping of the college the chapel hall, and, in many cates, 
buildings into one, two, or more quadrangles | the library, are salient features in the grouping, 
of rather low buildings (in the original colleges | but their relative importance varies very con- 
there were never more than two floors and an | siderably. 
attic), from which the special and more] A new phase of collegiate life which involves 
important features, the chapel, the hall, and the| certain modifications of the original type of 
library, stand out as salient features. building is the establishment of colleges for 
The lodgings of the president, warden, prin- | women both at Oxford and Cambridge. Life 
cipal, or master, were usually included in the in these must necessarily be of a more 
general grouping, and are seldom distinctive | domestic character than in colleges for men, 
features in the older college buildings. In the] and, if the style of architecture follows the 
present day the head of the college usually re- | requirement, the result will be something 
quires a more sumptuous abode, which must | which may be called Domestic Collegiate.” 
become an important item in contemporary | Access to the several students’ rooms can no 
college architecture; while the fact that many | longer be from staircases entered direct from 
of the tutors and fellows are now married will | the open air ; the approaches must be properly 
also serve to complicate the future of colle-|enclosed and the passages warmed. In the 
giate grouping. building illustrated by the author—Newnham 
For the students’ rooms the general arrange- | College at Cambridge—the deviation from the 
ment was almcst invariably as follows :—A | original type is greater, because the system of 
staircase, entered from the quadrangle, led to] the college is that of subdivision into halls, 
rooms on either side, and, as there were three| each of which is on the whole complete in 
floors, opened into six sets. This arrangement | itself (a reversion, as it happens, to the original 
is usually adhered to in contemporary schemes, | arrangement), the only features used equally 
and, Mr. Champneys thought, with good by the entire college being the great hall and 
reason. In the few cases in which a de- the library, the lecture-rooms and the labo 
patture from the ancient type had been|ratories. Moreover, the scheme as it now 
attempted the result seemed to be unsatis- stands has been developed piecemeal; has 
factory and destructive of collegiate character. | started from small beginnings and grown 
As examples, the author cited Mr. Butterfield’s | up step by step, each instalment of the group 
buildings at Keble, where it would have been | of buildings having been supposed, at the time 
far more satisfactory had the ordinary rooms of its erection, to be the last, until the 
been planned upon the old-established system ; | pressure of applicants suggested a further 
the new buildings at New College erected by | extension. 
Sir Gilbert Scott about 1876; and a new group] Another building referred to as deviating 
of buildings built by Mr. Bodley at King’s | from the original type on account of a change 
College, Cambridge. In both the latter in-| of purpose was Mansfield College, which con- 
stances the fourth story, which the author|tains all the features of a college without 
considered subversive of collegiate effect, had | residence for students. It consists of a chapel, 
been, he believed, forced upon the architects |a hall and common-rooms, with the requisite 
largely, no doubt, from motives of economy. | offices, bursar's, and tutors’ rooms, a few bed- 
There was, however, no economy secured by | rooms, several lecture-rooms, a large library, and 
this piling up of buildings. He had tested the | a principal's residence. The author exhibited 
comparative cost of buildings of two, three, or | plans of the building to show how the various 
more stories, and had found that a building of | requirements had been met. 
two stories, floors of moderate height, was} In conclusion, the author referred to the 
definitely more costly for the same accom-|most modern type of collegiate arrangement, 
modation than one of three; but four or more | viz., that designed to meet the requirements of 
floors were not more economical than three. _| elaborate scientific training. To get an idea 
The old system of college planning needed | of the complicated planning involved in a very 
but few modifications to bring it up to date. | moderate portion of these requirements, the 
A few practical requirements consequent on author advised his audience to read the 
the change of custom have to be met. Itis| papers on “The New Science Laboratories at 
essential that living-room, bedroom, and cup- | University College, London,” read before the 
board or scout's hole or “ gyp-room ” should | Institute in March, 1894. 
be independently accessible, though there is 
some advantage in having a door between the ; 
sitting-room and bedroom, as it allows the bed-| Mr. W. M. Fawcett, in proposing a vote of 
room to some extent to benefit by the sitting- | thanks to the reader of the paper, said it had 
room fire, and enables the occupant to obtain | been of great interest to him, knowing, as he 
more breathing space at night. The ‘‘scout’s|did, one side of the question. He did not 
hole or ‘‘ gyp-room ” need be little more than | know Oxford as well as Mr. Champneys did, and 
a mere cupboard ; one of the most modern | could not follow all the details there, but Cam- 
ideas is to provide for a group of rooms a| bridge he knew well. One thing that had ever 
kind of general scout’s hole or pantry, with | struck him as rather interesting was that the 
a sink and gas-stove, &c. These are the prin-|system of planning the old colleges was 
cipal points in which a modern set of rooms | taken directly from the old manor houses of the 
differs from the ancient type, which, on the|date, and they had kept up that character. 
whole, has vindicated its claim to be applied | They had the court with the buildings grouped 
to modern schemes as the best and most|around it; they were never conventional 
economical arrangement. buildings, but were always taken from the 
As an example of the most highly developed | manor houses of the domestic character of the 
idea of a mediæval college, the author cited|time. So long as buildings for men were 
New College at Oxford, which in its ancient|to be erected, these arrangements seemed to 
form showed a complete design carried out at] be universally accepted and worked up to 
one time. In order to realise Wykeham's idea | even to the present time; but when 


be | it is necessary to remove in imagination certain | changes came, as Mr. Champneys had men- 


later additions which have obstructed the tioned, and colleges for women were erected, 
original intention. Chief of these is the addi-|a totally different character had been taken, 
tion of a story to the main quadrangle. This|and instead of taking the medizeval manor 
raises the buildings to the same leyel as the| houses as a type, they had taken the modem 
gateway tower which originally surmounted large house. The hall was part of the 
them, and also decreases the predominance of | house, and the rooms were grouped around it. 
and the offices branched from it, and they had 
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taken the luxury of the modern house instead 
of the austerity of the mediæval one. Mr. 
Champneys had brought that out very well, and 
it had struck him (the speaker) many times. 
Nearly all the absolutely new colleges had 
been built on that line. 

Mr. W. D. Caröe, in seconding the motion, 
said he was sure that those who had seen 
Mr. Champneys’ works at both Oxford and 
Cambridge must feel that he had carried 
the charming feeling that there was in that 
ancient architecture connected with their 
colleges even a step furthur than his pre- 
decessors. He happened to be at Cambridge 
at the time Mr. Champneys was erecting the 
buildings he had referred to at Newnham, 
and it was a great delight to see them 
growing. A year or two ago he paid a very 
interesting visit to Oxford, and he felt very 
much the same when he saw the buildings 
of Mansfield, and those charming buildings 
Mr. Champneys had erected at New. He had 
listened with very great interest to the remarks 
upon the gyp rooms, having learned that the 
old type were certainly not quite up to the 
desire for modern luxurious comfort which, 
perhaps, one at the age of an under- 
graduate was too apt to enjoy. He believed 
it was the case that in more recent planning 
the single gyp room communicating with 
the whole staircase had been almost entirely 
adopted, and he was sure with advantage not 
only to the uadergraduates but also to the bed- 
makers. He had consulted these estimable 
ladies from time to time, and had been assured 
that the amount of running about was very 
much decreased, and that there was possibly a 
great deal more cleanliness. Mr. Champneys 
did not go so far as perhaps some of them 
might have liked to have heard in connexion 
with the 


ancient ones. With regard to them one could 
not help feeling that one ought to look in 


University buildings not only for a fine and 


convenient type of planning, but for a con- 
tinuation of that admirable level of architec- 
ture which the ancient builders had left to 
them. He was not sure that that had always 
been realised in modern work. He did feel 
very strongly indeed that if there was one 
place where architecture of a noble and dig- 
nified and, at the same time, simple type might 
be looked for, it was at the Universities which 
were growing up in our large towns. They were 
looking forward with no little anticipation to the 
great university their President was about to 
create at Birmingham. That building seemed 
to him to have great dignity and quietness, and 
at the same time that flavour which belonged 
essentially to this modern time, and was in no 
sense a copy of the past, and precisely that 
flavour the medizevalist would have given to it 
if he had remained down to this day. One of 
the great difficulties, of course, which had 
been mentioned in connexion with modern 
universities of that type was the difficulty of 
site and the expense connected with it, and 
therefore, more or less, he was afraid it must 
be the case that the buildings might have to be 
carried to a greater height than one would 
wish ; but he was very glad, indeed, on that 
account to hear Mr. Champneys tell them that 
beyond three stories there was really not much 
advantage with regard to the cost. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said he was sure they were very much obliged 
to Mr. Champneys, who had had so much 
experience in work of this sort, for coming 
down and reading the paper. It was the man 
who had had experience in the special 
work upon which a paper was read whose 
opinion they valued. The particular quality 
which they so much admired in the ancient 
collegiate buildings, he was afraid, was a thing 
of the past. Many of them who had oppor- 
tunities from time to time of building in 
a University town dare not do anything but 
endeavour in a quiet way to follow 
that great example of beautiful work which 
they saw surrounding them in those towns. 
Certainly they had no right, he thought, to 
impose themselves more strongly on those 
towns than they could help. At the same time 
the could not help feeling, must he say, a certain 
pride when he went both to Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to see how well the modern work did 

tone down and did stand in comparison with 
the ancient. It was a most difficult thing to do, 
and yet he did think the modern architect had, 
to a great extent, achieved it. Mr. Caröe had 
referred to Mr. Champneys’ work at Mansfield 
<ollege and elsewhere, which certainly 


more modern Universities which 
were of such an entirely different type to the 


appeared to him to meet that requirement. 
There were many other modern buildings in 
Oxford which they could all mention—the addi- 
tions to Trinity and Brasenose; the schools 
there and the additions to Magdalen. Nothing, 
he thought, could be more delightful than that 
and many others. And at Cambridge, ag: in, 
they had the additions at Peterhouse, Christ’s, 
and Pembroke, and at King’s, which Mr. 
Champneys had referred to, where he must 
say he thought the difficulty of the extra story 
had been got over uncommonly well, and 
many other buildings there also. Just now he 
had to go to Cambridge, and it was always a 
delight to go to the other side of the river and 
see the gable and new portion of King’s, 
which went down to the water and up to the 
sky. The difficulty of the tall bailding was 
seen, but it had been successfully and charm- 


ingly met. Architects seldom congratulated 
themselves, but he really thought they were 
entitled to a little bit of congratulation for 
many of ths buildings that had been erected 
at Oxford and Cambridge in modern times. 
He was afraid that, coming to the new 
universities in their towns, it was abso- 
lutely essential to depart from that type 
which they all admired so much in the older 
cities. To begin with, a large number of the 
modern universities are not residential at 
all, and that, of course, at once sweeps 
away a great deal of that quiet domestic 
work which adds so greatly to the value 
of the semi- public buildings which are 
interspersed amongst them. Nearly all the 
great modern universities are non-residential. 
Then, again, unfortunately in a great many of 
them the chapel is absent, and that, of course, 
was a great loss of opportunity. He was not 
speaking, of course, of what they called theo- 
logical colleges, but of universities; where it 
was non-residential the chapel did not appear. 
When it was non-residential the dining-hall 
formed a very much smaller part of the group of 
buildings because it was not much more than 
a lunching place. But, on the other hand, in 
modern universities the great assembly hall 
did take a very much larger place than in the 
older universities. It often struck him as he 
went through the old ones how very non- 
conspicuous the teaching portion of the colleges, 
were both at Oxford and Cambridge. They saw 
the dining-hall and the chapel and the library, 
but there was very little to be seen of the lec- 
ture-rooms and classrooms, and what could be 
called the purely educational work of the 
college. It did not, as a rule at any rate, form 
a distinctive part of the design of the buildings. 
But when they came to a modern university, of 
course it was these class-rooms and lecture- 
rooms and workshops which formed really 
the main group of the buildings, and so he 
thought they would be unwise and would find 
it almost impossible in any way to attempt to 
repeat the quiet calm of garden and hall 
which they admired in the old universities, 
and they were obliged to attempt to obtain 
their effect in some other way. The univer- 
sity which had been referred to, which 
Mr. Bell and himself were now erecting, was 
a great assembly of huge work shops for engi- 
neering and mining and metallurgy and such 
like things, together with a great hall where 
the great functions which took place from 
time to time would be held. The require- 
ments were so different; the needs of the 
students were so entirely different to that of 
Oxford or Cambridge that one had to look 
naturally for a fresh type of building. He did 
not say, and it was not for him to discuss, 
what was the best form of education for young 
men, but the sound of the hammer and the 
forge was making its way even into Oxford 
and Cambridge, and in these other buildings 
there was very little heard except the anvil, 
the forge, and the blast furnace. But at any 
rate it was an opportunity for them as archi- 
tects to develop some distinct English type of 
university, which he hoped in the future might 
be carried down as something of interest and 
worth which had been done in their time. 

The motion was carried, and was briefly 
replied to by Mr. Champneys. 
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CO-OPERATIVE PREMISES, LANCASTER. — The 
Lancaster and Skerton Co-operative Society are 


erecting a new block of premises at the corner of 


New-street and Church- street, Lancaster. The 


building is Renaissance in style, and the architects 

are Messrs. Austin & Paley, of Lancaster. 

is of stone facings, the stone havin 

5 Greaves by the builders, Messrs. J. Hatch 
n. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE following is the conclusion of Professor 
G. Baldwin Brown’s paper on What is the Rea 
Value of Greek Work to the Modern Artist? 
read at the meeting of the Architectural Associa- 
tion held on the 6th inst., and our report of the 
discussion which followed. The first part of the 
paper was given in our last issue (see p. 159) :— 

‘In Germany they have a very useful substan- 
tive “ Tectonics,” by which is meant the philo- 
sophy of construction. ‘ Tectonics” embrace 
the underlying principles of all constructive 
art, whether this be applied to the making of a 
tea-cup and a cabinet or a great architectural 
monument. An apprehension of these prin- 
ciples belongs of course to every competent 
architect and designer. There is no mystery 
about them. Just as in Molière's comedy, M. 
Jourdain had been talking prose all his life 
without knowing it, so the practising architect 
of our own day and country has been carrying 
out “Tectonic” principles, without, perhaps, 
ever hearing the somewhat outlandish adjec- 
tive. It is well, however, occasionally to dis- 
entangle general principles from their practical 
application, and to study them apart as repre- 
senting an abstract standard to which all prac- 
lice hax to conform. Greek art is most educa- 
tional when it leads us back to these general 
principles that apply to all the various opera 
tions of the arts, and it may repay us to con- 
sider for a few moments what “Tectonics ” 
imply and how tectonic principles are illus- 
trated in the work of the Greeks. 

In the first place then the student of tectonics 
will apprehend the characteristics of different 
materials, and the methods by which these 
materials are put together, and will discrimi 
nate the forms naturally prodaced by one 
substance and method of construction from 
those that are the outcome of other materials 
and processes. Consider how many solecisms 
in design, how many contradictions and incon- 
sistencies, would be saved if these fundamental 
facts about materials and processes were 
always clearly before the minds of construc- 
tive artists ! 

In the second place there will follow on the 
study here recommended a true apprehension 
of the principles of effective, as well as of 
sound and consistent, design. There will 
be an understanding of the value in 
any complex composition of a base, plinth, 
or pedestal to give the structure or object 
a proper stand; of a cornice, cresting, 
or other crowning feature to provide it witha 
finish above ; of framings of various kinds to 
give value to particular portions ; of mouldings 
and similar features which assist composition 
by connecting part with part, and furnishing 
guiding lines to unify the effect of the complex 
whole. Here, again, it is a most salutary pro- 
cess, not only for the learner, but for those 
already immersed in practical operations, to 
train the mind to get below the special forms, 
say, of mouldings of the different Gothic 
periods or of Doric caps or Ionic cornices, 
down to the fundamental idea of a moulding, 
a cap, or a cornice in the abstract. The inten- 
tion and significance of such details in them- 
selves is something prior to the special shapes 
they assumed in this or that particular archi- 
tectural period, and there are many students who 
could sketch the profiles of all the mouldings 
of the styles in half-an-hour, but who have 
never really argued out for themselves, as a 
matter of principle, the artistic functions of the 
moulding in its general idea as an aid to archi- 
tectural composition. 

In the third place, the principles of the 
placing and the selection of ornament are 
corollaries from the more general principles 
of tectonics. From an intimate knowledge of 
structure follows discernment of the fitting 
scheme for the distribution of ornament, the 
placing of which in its relation to the fabric 
is one of the most important matters for the 
designer to understand, while an apprehension 
of the differing characteristics of materials 
leads to an instinctive judgment of what sort 
of ornamental treatment is suitable for each. 
A phrase just used suggests a word of com- 
ment. The phrase in question is “the 
principles of the placing and selection of 
ornament.” It would seem more natural to 
reverse the order, and to say “the selection 
and the placing of ornament,” for to most lay 
people and to many designers the ornament is 
a thing apart, that has to be chosen for reasons 
of beauty or interest or symbolism, and applied 
later on to the fabric in some convenient 
position where it will go,” or come in, or 
“look well.” 
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If,on the other hand, we regard ornament 
from the tectonic point of view, we find that it 
is the placing which is the important matter, 
and the actual character of the motives a quite 
secondary consideration. In other words, 
ornament as enrichment, as the diversifving of 
a surface with light and shade or colour, is 
prior to ornament considered as the display of 
leaves and flowers or beasts or human shapes. 
Ornament which grows, as all crnament should 
grow, out of structure and material, is primarily 
enrichment, and not representation. Its repre- 
sentative character comes into consideration 
only after its place and general artistic effect 
are properly determined. What, now, do we 
learn from Greek architecture about the 
principles of ornament ? 

In the first place, we learn to keep distinct in 
our minds two things which in modern prac- 
tice are often confused—ornament and the 
detailed treatment of features. By this detailed 
treatment is meant such things as the fluting of 
columns, the curving of the echinus, the pro- 
filing of mouldings. This is not ornament. 
The purpose of a detailed treatment of the 
kind for architectural members is to emphasise 
fanction and make clear the relation of parts. 
It makes the particular feature what Boetticher 
called an “art form '’—that is a member of the 
structure which receives a special shape and 
finish with a view to making it expressive of 
its place in the organism of the whole. So the 
fluting, the tapering, the entasis, the necking, of 
the Doric shaft are all intended to force on the 
spectator the impression of the work the column 
has to do and its relation to the rest of 
the fabric. It would be wearisome to 
attempt an analysis of the various forms 
used in Greek architecture, so as to show 
how in each case the general shape and the 
finish of details were not matters of chance or 
of fancy, but of deliberate artistic intent. By 
this, of course, is nut meant that they followed 
any abstract formula, or were reasoned out in 
black and white as an engineer makes his 
calculations. The whole process of their 
creation and elaboration was an artistic one, 
just as the process of balancing pressure 
against pressure, and weight against support, 
in the French Gothic cathedral was one of 
tact and intuition, and not of formula or 
figuring. 

This significant vesture, in which the archi- 
tectural forms of the Greek temple were 
clothed, is something quite different from orna- 
ment. Ornament is abundant on very early 
buildings in Greece, but in the Doric temples 
of the severe archaic style it is sparingly intro- 
duced ; while the tectonic details, especially of 
the ant and of the necking of the capital, are 
tolerably pronounced. The mouldings of the 
early Doric style, especially the undercut 
hawksbeak moulding, are carried pretty far in 
their profiling, but the carefully composed 
contour is not ornament. When at a later time 
the same moulding is carved into the egg-and- 
dart or the Lesbian cymation, then there is 
ornament, but the profiling and the enrich- 
ment are, artistically considered, two quite 
different things. 

On the Doric buildings of the normal type, 
represented, of course, centrally by the Par- 
thenon, ornament takes its place as an impor- 
tant part of the effect of the whole. It is not 
so important that we can hold with Ruskin 
that the whole of the architecture of the 
building is a mere scaffolding for the support, 
a framing for the display, of the carved enrich- 
ment, but we cannot properly consider the 
monument without taking account of the 
figures in the pediment, the storied metopes 
and frieze. And it is one of the most instruc- 
tive features of this central example of Greek 
work at its highest point in design and execu- 
tion, that the placing and the character of the 
ornament are just as much matters of logical 
principle as the constructive skeleton. The 
principle on which the Greeks placed their 
ornament upon any complex structure, such 
as a building or piece of furniture, has 
been so often discussed that one ought, 
perhaps, to pass it over as something which 
like the justice of Aristeides can be taken for 
granted. Gottfried Semper, whose work on 
“Style in the Technical and Tectonic Arts” is 
the Bible of æsthetic principles, as they are 
understood by the artist rather than by the 
literary critic, was the first to point out the true 
relation of ornament to structure as illustrated 
in the work of the Greeks. There is a well- 
known aphorism of Owen Jones, in the letter- 
press to the “Grammar of Ornament,” to the 
effect that we are not to construct ornament, 
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but to ornament construction. The statement 
is epigrammatic, but, as it stands, misleading. 
To ornament construction, if it mean to lavish 
enrichment on the parts which actually form 
the skeleton or framework of the fabric, is con- 
trary to sound principles, and is quite opposed 
to the practice of the Greeks. The phrase 
should be expanded to mean that ornament 
should always bear a due relation to construc- 
tion. Itis not the fact that construction is to 
be adorned, but construction is to provide the 
places where ornament may fittingly be dis- 
posed. The Greek practice was to choose 
for the location of ornament intermediate 
spaces, or points of rest as they have been 
called, in the construction, so that the beautiful 
and significant forms of the enrichment should 
be displayed where no structural work is being 
done by the members that form the actual 
framework of the fabric. In this arrangement 
there is avoided any conflict in our minds 
between the impression we receive from the 
structure and that which comes from the orna- 
ment. In any complex whole, compacted of 
parts, one ought to be able to see ata glance 
what is the constructive function of each of 
the members that is really essential to the 
fabric. In the Greek facade this is particularly 
clear, for the contrast of the supporting 
meinbers, the columns, with the corresponding 
horizontal of the architrave takes the eye in a 
m ment. It is the function they are seen to 
fulhl that gives them their interest for us, 
and the Greeks kept these parts plain and 
simple in order that attention should not be 
distracted from the constructive significance 
which in their case is all important. The 
fluting and other details of the column are not, 
as we have scen, of the nature of ornament, 
but art-forms intended to explain the position 
and function of the column in the structure. 
The sculptural enrichment of the Doric temple 
is practically confined to three positions—the 
frieze, the pediment, and the acroteria, for the 
lions’ heads along the sima which act as gar- 
goyles are exceptional features, partly tectonic 
forms and partly ornaments. In the Doric 
frieze the triglyphs are clearly structural 
features, short pillars repeating in their up- 
right grooves the fluting of the column shaft 
below, and proclaiming thereby their function 
as supports for the third stage of the building, 
the cornice. The metopes, set back a little 
behind the face of the triglyphs, are points of 
rest where no structural work is actually being 
carried on, and when the eye rests on these 
there is nothing to distract attention from the 
ornament which is there displayed. The same 
may be said ot the triangular field of the pedi- 
ment, and as regards the acroteria, we have in 
the figures or ornaments exposed against the 
sky a crowning finish that sits lightly on the 
mass and is out of all structural relation 
thereto. 

So far of the distribution of the ornament in 
its relation to the structure. 

If now we examine a little more narrowly 
the character of this carved enrichment, we 
discern another artistic principle of equal 
value. Not only should ornament be intelli- 
gently related to the framework of a structure, 
it should proclaim itself a part of the fabric in 
that it blossoms out from it just at the right 
points, after the fashion of organic growth. 
It is from this point of view, interesting to 
note how recent archzeological discoveries 
seem to show that the sculpture on metopes 
and in pediments is not to be regarded as so 
many statues and groups in the round, inde- 
pendently made and set up in niches or blank 
spaces on the building, but as reliefs on the 
surface of originally plain slabs of stone that 
backed the pediment or filled the intervals be- 
tween thetriglyphs. Theearliest metopes from 
Selinus in Sicily, in the Museum at Palermo, 
show this, because, though the relief is very 
high and the figures in part detached from the 
ground, yeta portion of the original slab is left 
all round the figures as a sort of framing, and 
is from the tectonic point of view the most 
important part of the whole. One of the most 
archaic of all extant pediment compositions, 
found some years ago on the Athenian 
Acropolis, is actually in somewhat low relief 
on the back wall of the pediment. The frieze 
of the cella of the Parthenon, save, perhaps, at 
the western end, was evidently carved in situ, 
perhaps before the stone roof of the peristyle 
was put on, and is worked on the very 
stones of the wall. Not only this frieze, the 
relief of which is very low, but also the 
metopes and the pediments, which, as we 
have just seen, are essentially reliefs and not 
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groups in the round, represent a diversifying 
of an otherwise plain surface of stonework with 
light and shade. The representative character 
of the ornament, the subject of the reliefs, is a 
secondary matter. The fact that these orna- 
mented portions of buildings like the Par- 
thenon have been abstracted from the fabric 
and set up in museums as specimens oi 
representative sculpture, obscures their true 
character. At Palermo the Selinus metopes 
are properly placed in the museum, set 
between the actual triglyphs and under the 
actual cornice of the temple, so that their 
decorative character is emphasised. The same 
plan is adopted in the British Museum in the 
case of some smaller monuments, but the Par. 
thenon sculpture is not tectonically shown. 

The architectural monument represents, of 
course, the most important application of 
tectonic principles, but these same principles 
apply equally to furniture, to vessels and 
utensils, and, indeed, to everything which is 
made up of parts. There is always in regard 
to these objects a suitable or an unsuitable 
peneral shape; a right and a wrong way of 
putting the parts together ; an opportunity for 
making the structure look clear and firm and 
serviceable, or mixing the whole thing up in a 
meaningless tangle. There is always a fit place 
and an unfit place for the display of ornament, 
and a correct and a mistaken character for the 
ornament to take. Moreover, the decorative 
painter and carver; the designer of coins, 
medals, and postage-stamps; the embel- 
lisher of books; and, indeed, the deco- 
rative artist in’ every branch of his work, 
would find the advantage of a thorough 
grounding in the principles here called 
by the convenient term “ tectonic.” 4 
course in tectonics should form, 1 venture to 
think, a fundamental part of every scheme of 
artistic education, whether for architecture, for 
sculpture, or for the various decorative and in- 
dustrial arts. A student who has obtained a 
grip of these basic principles would gain enor- 
mously in directness of vision in regard to his 
general aims in his work, and would be saved 
irom many tentative experiments and from not 
a few blunders. 

Tne best work of the Greeks from this point 
of view is to be found in their stone buildings 
and in their gold jewellery. The painted vase, 
which is often regarded as one of the most 
characteristic Hellenic products, is in some of 
its aspects the exception that proves the rule. 
In its general shape in relation to its use, in its 
structure and the fitting together of its parts, 
as well as in the surface texture and quality of 
the glaze, it is one of the best products of the 
kind in existence, and in these aspects cannot 
be too often studied. In beauty of simple lines 
the contours of Greek vases of the fine periods 
are unrivalled, and the proportions and finish 
of foot and lip and handles are a model to all 
craftsmen. In two respects, however, these 
vases invite criticism. They are not frankly 
keramic. Fashioned as they are of clay, they 
are far too often found trying to masquerade as 
metal. The influence of the bronze vase of the 
time on the clay one was very great, and was 
destructive of its original keramic character. 
In certain curious features of the decoration, in 
the treatment of the black glaze, and, above all, 
in the thinness of the fabric and occasional 
wiriness of the handles there is betrayed a 
distinct effort to imitate the nobler and costher 
material. Again, the choice of the style oi 
decoration is not a fortunate one. The vase 
painting, representing always some figure 
scene for the most part of mythological im- 
port, though interesting in itself, is not a suit- 
able form of decoration for the rounded body 
of the vase. A surface that recedes from the 
eye in every direction is not fit for the delinea- 
tion of the human figure, as the parts are 
necessarily put out of due relation, and some 
disappear altogether over the horizon. As a 
keramic product—that is,a glazed fabric of 
Opaque clay—the Greek vase, though perhaps 
better as a whole than the over-praised 
Italian majolica, is much inferior to many 
coarser, more freely treated products, such as 
Hispano-Moresque or Persian lustre ware, in 
which the genius of the materials is the 
dominant factor, and substance, shape, colour, 
ornamental motives, texture, are all . condi- 
tioned thereby. 

Greek goldwork, on the other hand, is un- 
rivalled for its simplicity and purity of style. 
It stands exactly at the opposite pole to the 
fashionable jewellery of modern times. In the 
latter the precious stone is all in all, and the 
setting of so little artistic account in itseli that 
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it is changed at will to meet the vagaries of 
In the Hellenic work the precious 
stone is non-existent, any touch of colour 
desired being added in enamel pastes, and the 
artistic handling of the single material of 
ductile gold gives all its value to the product. 
Not only is the workmanship, as Castellani 


fashion. 


testifies, unapproachable by the modern crafts- 


man, but the chasteness of the forms and the 
elegance and distinction of the ornament are 


beyond all praise. 


The Greek coin is not a tectonic product, in 
AS 


that it is not put together of separate parts. 
a model for style and treatment it is, however, 
in its own way supreme. 


exploited as educational media. Whether as 


originals or in electrotype reproductions they 


are too small to be seen properly by more than 
one or two persons at once. Furthermore, 
there is so much archzological lore connected 


with them constituting an abstruse science of 
numismatics, that their purely artistic interest 


has been a little lost sight of. Some means of 


ceproduction are needed that shall exhibit 


the design enlarged in scale to at least 3 in. in 
diameter. A couple of hundred selected 
Greek coins exhibited in this scale would be 
found to furnish an almost inexhaustible series 
of artistic lessons, in composition, in treatment 
of relief, in distribution of details, and in 
conventionalising of natural forms to suit 
the exigencies of space. The inventive- 
mess of the Greek designer in his variations 
on some established type is inexhaustible. A 
single type, like the horse on Corinthian coins ; 
the figure riding on the dolphin on those of 
Tarentum ; the female head on the obverse, 
the four-horse chariot on the reverse, of the 
pieces of Syracuse—all appear in scores of 
examples, no two of which are the same. The 
dies of Greek coins were continually being 
enewed, and it is the rarest thing to find 
among existing specimens of coins any two 
that have been struck from the same die. 
Every time a die was cut the type, though 
remaining essentially the same, was varied in 
composition and details, and each modification 
seems happier than the last. The modern 
designer should regard these exquisite speci- 
mens of his art, not as archzological curiosities, 
but as fresh and spirited creations, animated by 
just the same qualities as he would himself 
wish to secure in his work, and, regarding 
them in this way, he will find in them not 
only technical guidance, but also inspiration 
in the higher operations of design. For 
it is not only in composition and treat- 
ment that the Hellenic mint-master is so 
successful. He is just as distinguished for 
the felicity with which he conceives his 
expressive and suitable designs. The Greek 
coin differs from the painted vase and the 
engraved gem, forms of Hellenic art with 
which it may naturally be compared, in that it 
remained throughout a thing of use and never 
passed like vases and gems into the cabinet of 
the collector. Even in the antique world the 
vase and the gem had degenerated into the 
“object of virti ;” the coin escaped this fate, 
and remained to the end an instrument of 
commerce bound up with the utilitarian needs 
of the community. Hence the device which 
marked the coin was never, like the device on 
the engraved gem, merely fanciful ; it was al- 
ways of serious purport and expressed some his- 
torical, commercial, or religious idea intimately 
associated with the state which issued it. The 


Greek designer was the master of an artistic 


shorthand by which he concentrated a world 
of significance into a single pregnant 
device. If we seek for a phrase in which 
to describe his operations, we may say 
that he excelled in “the artistic wording of 
an idea in terms of form,’ and the study 
of his work from this point of view cannot 
fail to be helpful to the designer of to-day. 
It need hardly be said that the work of our 
own more gifted artists in design is charac- 
terised as much by felicity in conception as by 
taste and skill in the carrying out. It is not 
work of this higher order which is here con- 
templated, but rather the mass of everyday 
design that is not the best we can accomplish, 
but is turned out in great abundance to supply 
the incessant demands of the market. In con- 
ception the motives of this decoration are often 
terribly bald and plain-spoken—wholly want- 
ing in that poetic allusiveness that characterises 
Greek and medieval design. The motives 
displayed,on the ordinary modern trophy, or 
the casket to contain the illuminated address 
Or burgess - ticket, are depressingly prosaic, 


Greek coins in their 
artistic aspects have never been sufficiently 


and there is room here for some lessons 
in artistic shorthand, which a study of Greek 
numismatics would afford. 

Time will not allow of any further illustra- 
tions from the varied and interesting artistic 
work of the Greeks, and what follows must 
take the character of a summary. 

An ancient writer has preserved a record 
which touches with pathetic interest the later 
history of that Greek colony of Paestum or 
Poseidonia, where stands the great temple at 
which we have already glanced. It was in 
Central Italy, and was an outlying representa- 
tive of Hellenic civilisation, so that as time 
went on the native Lucanians of the surround- 
ing territory pressed in upon it, and almost 
submerged in barbarism its once pure Hellenic 
culture. Itis said that the representatives of 
the original colonising stock used stil] to gather 
together once a year at the festival of their 
patron deity ; in solemn assembly they would 
pour the wine once more on the unheeded 
altar, and, with sighs and tears would profess 
one to the other that they were still Greeks. 

We have not to lament that we were once 
Greeks and are in danger of being Greeks no 
longer, but are in the happier position that we 
can claim as our own the heritage of Hellenism 
in virtue of that free cosmopolitanism which 
permits us to choose from all the past such 
lessons and examples as we need. 

And we need to take over from the Greeks 
that obligation to absolute thoroughness and 
certainty in all we do, which, as artists, they 
so well recognised and fulfilled. Nothing we 
owe to the Greeks is of greater value than 
the very high standard they set, both in 
artistic thought and in artistic execution. 
Whatever the Greek artist touched he gave to 
it beauty and significance, and there resulted 
what the Germans call a Beseelung ”—a 
“ giving of a soul” to all constructive forms. 
These possess, in consequence, a distinction, a 
look of purpose and efficiency, that have 
secured for them a sort of artistic immortality, 
They are still with us, and will probably 
remain a possession of the human race to thé 
end of time. But whether we actually con- 
tinue to use these forms or not they are 
abiding standards of form and finish, the value 
of which as standards will only increase with 
time. The tendency in modern days to haste 
and incompleteness of work will grow greater 
as the general hurry and strain of life increase, 
and the repose and perfection of Greek work 
will become more and more precious in 
contrast. 

For, whatever our natural predilections in 
art, we can never for long keep far away from 
Greek principles and Greek models. It is the 
same with artistic thought in general as with 
the individual artist. After excursions into 
the alluring realm of the romantic, we return 
ourselves, and the world of art in general 
returns, to the old allegiance to the classical 
ideal. 

Classical revivals must necessarily recur as 
periodical phenomena in the world of culture 
and of art, for the principle of form was 
worked out by the Greeks to a perfection 
never elsewhere attained, and without a dis- 
cipline in form, renewed from age to age, 
both literary and artistic practice would be- 
come loose and experimental. 

The Hellenic ideal of form is a severe ideal ; 
ore of uncompromising decision, of trans- 
parent clearness, of absolute finish, and we 
cannot trifle with it. It compels our homage, 
but it rewards our devotion, and if we ap- 
proach it in the right spirit it will inspire our 
ideas and sustain our practice.’ 


Professor Beresford Pite, in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, said they owed him a 
debt of gratitude for his important and interest- 
ing paper. The paper opened a field of 
thought which few of them would have time 
to expiore. Professor Baldwin Brown had 
brought to bear upon a large subject with 
which they were more or less acquainted a 
new frame of mind of philosophic habit of 
thought, and the paper had been very interest- 
ing indeed. There was a great deal in the 
paper which he ventured to think afforded 
ample ground for discussion, for it seemed to 
bristle with questions the debate of which, 
probably, would not give much of an answer 
to the initial question (which, no doubt, Pro- 
fessor Baldwin Brown wished them to dis- 
cuss)—i. e., What is the real value of Greek 
work to the modern artist? The lecturer had 
not truly estimated —he (the speaker) said so 
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with difidence—the action of time upon Greek 
buildings. He (the speaker) had had the oppor- 
tunity of a short visit to Greece and confessed 
to very considerable disappointment as 
to the effects of the hand of time upon 
the buildings. Of course, it was time plus 
Turkish gunpowder, but the ruin iof the build- 
ings seemed to him to be, in every case, 
pathetic, and seriously to detract from their 
artistic value. The idea that any added 
value was given to Greek buildings by the 
loss of the statuary was an absurdity, and 
as Professor Bi own said the accuracy of finish 
and completeness of idea of Greek work was 
one of its greatest charms ; it at once put it in 
a different category from all that class of 
buildings which appealed to us because they 
were old. Greek work had never been in 
that category. There was a great deal of 
home work which was beautiful and which 
we try to sketch which could not be 
separated from the charm that time and vege- 
tation gave to its forms. He thought that 
practically we could not get much real good 
from the study of monumental Greek architec- 
ture unless we are considering monumental 
design. If we have monumental buildings to 
design, Greek buildings become of very great 
value to us owing to their monumental 
character, and the Greek buildings which 
survive are mainly if not entirely monu- 
When we come to monumental 
expression, the column and lintel order, were 
primary elements of impressiveness which 
we fall back upon very readily, and as such 
the careful and experienced adjustment of 
column to beam, of column to intercolumnar 
span which the Greeks arrived at, was of great 
value to us; but as practical architects and 
designers, the real value of Greek work would 
have to be what remained of it apart from 
its temple, or columnar, architecture. The 
Greek mind was a very narrow one, archi- 
tecturally — perhaps the architecture was so 
perfect because the mind was so narrow. 
The quality was limited — it was limited 
almost entirely by the column and entabla- 
ture. Remove the column and the entabla- 
ture from the Parthenon and there was very 
little left that was of practical use to us. 
The Greek practised the peristyle and applied 
it in his propylzea and in his agora; what 
else he did we do not know, for very little else 
remains, though that little was important and 
interesting. There was that delightful Tower 
of the Winds at Athens, and the imaginary 
Greek house which we can construct now 
somewhere between Knossos and Pom- 
peii; but apart from scrappy ideas and 
suggestions of that sort there was very little 
that was of practical use to us now apart from 
monumental design. Looking into the whole 
subject of monumental design in Greek art, we 
find still the same narrow view and still the 
same hardening influence of the temple form 
of architecture. The Greek seemed to be 
unable to think of ornament apart from archi- 
tectural space. In Professor Brown's view 
that was a virtue; in his (Professor Pite's) it 
was equally a virtue and a fault. Who, for 
instance, did not seriously and solemnly regret 
that the exquisite east and west front sculptures 
of the Parthenon were cribbed, cabined, and 
confined in the awkward angles of pediments? 
The way the sculpture was grouped was 
masterful, and the scale was masterly, but he 
thought they would all prefer to see that sculp- 
ture free from the confining lines of the pedi- 
ment—as seen within the cella the free lines 
apart from the architecture. This idea be- 
comes inevitable when we consider the pan- 
Athenaic frieze ; and he was interested to hear 
that that frieze was part of the wall structurally, 
and in view of that he should go to the British 
Museum to see how Lord Elgin had been able 
to take it down. The suggested application of 
tectonic principles to that frieze was a diffi- 
culty. The frieze was a beautiful work—a 
supreme work of the sculptor’s art, but archi- 
tecturally placed in a vastly unsuitable and un- 
interesting position. It was placed close up 
against the heavily coffered sctfit of the peri- 
style, and it was broken at all points by the 
columns. It was no doubt in a beautiful light, 
but not sufficiently perfect position for such a 
work of sculpture, and quite incapable of being 
seen in relation to itself. One could walk 
along the peristyle, of course, but the frieze 
is overhead and the eye could not reach it. 
Apart from structural tectonics, it was 
not architecturally pleasing, and was an 
illustration of the narrowness of the Greek 
view, and his inability to get free and to deal 
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easily with the blessings of ornament for 
ornament's sake—the sculpturing of orna- 
ment upon a building. As to the Greek 
windows, surely what Professor Brown said 
must have been due only to the fact that 
buildings with windows have departed this 
life. The Greeks dwelt in houses, they 
exercised municipal and social life in very 
much the same circumstances as the Romans 
of later times, and they must have had 
windows just as the house must have had 
doors ; and what he would imagine and hope 
to find in such buildings was the same exqui- 
site refinement of feeling, the same delightful 
adaptation of moulding to material, the same 
crystallising of architectural form to design in 
their houses, and buildings of that kind, as we 
find in the temples. They would have been 
the last people to use porticoes to dwelling- 
houses, and to build country seats on the plan 
of the Parthenon, as Wilkins did in a cele- 
brated house in Hampshire. Professor Brown 
had treated them to a delightfully romantic 
and poetic description of a Gothic cathedral 
at night, but would it not be equally romantic 
applied to the Temple of the Vestal Virgins at 
Delphi? A far more ravishing picture could 
be imagined by Professor Brown if he ventured 
to introduce the mysteries of Greek mytho- 
logy into such a subject; the picture 
would be more than romantic, it would 
be idyllic. But medizval architecture 
was altogether—might he say more fully than 
Greek architecture? - governed by tectonics. 
There was less room for romance and ideal 
treatment in a Gothic cathedral than there was 
in the Greek temple. The study of the perfect 
Gothic church from its embryonic condition to 
its perfection showed, as was seen in the 
French cathedrals of the thirteenth century, 
the tectonic principle fully developed—the 
principle of sound construction, of necessary 
sound construction, without which the build- 
ing would not stand, coupled with the artistic 
expression of that safety which was the secret 
of all the mystery and charm of the Gothic 
nave, chevet, and aisle. If we try to analyse 
the effect which any building produces upon 
our minds, we should find it was due to far 
more than an effect of light. In trying to get 
an idea of the effect on us of the beauty of a 
Gothic cathedral we found it wasdue to the vault, 
the vault, and the vault again, and the master- 
ful way it was carried over our heads out of 
sight and to its engineering skill—that was the 
charm of the Gothic cathedral, it was ordinary, 
every day, tectonics. He was afraid that with 
Greek vases, as with pretty girls, their form 
justified their existence, and they were suffi- 
ciently sweet for us to love till the end, 
whether they borrowed from a metal art or 
not. And as to the figure decoration, that was 
sufficient to justify the method of treatment. 
It was treated wholly as a flat surface decora- 
tion; and it would be a pity to reject a form of 
art which one felt was refined and which em- 
ployed the figure—the most delightful and 
charming object which the mind could appre- 
ciate. As to Greek coins, he could only 
suggest that members of the Association should 
go to the British Museum and show their 
membership cards and see the collection there. 
The keepers, some of the best Greek scholars 
in the land, would, if anyone had an introduc- 
tion, take out trays of coins and explain them 
and show their great beauty. For 28. 6d.a 
delightful handbook could also be got at the 
Museum containing a beautiful collection of 
collotypes of the coins. 

Mr. H. H. Statham said it gave him much 
pleasure to second the vote of thanks to 
Professor Baldwin Brown for a most interest- 
ing and thoughtful paper, which might be not 
without its effect on practical work. At the 
commencement of the paper he (the speaker) 
had been reminded of a sentence used many 
years ago by a former President of the Asso- 
ciation (now, alas! dead) who, in a letter to 
him, said, Don't you think the Law Courts 
is the grave of modern Gothic? Professor 
Brown referred to the very different spirit 
in which we regard Greek and Gothic now 
compared with what we felt a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The next point the paper suggested 
was : are the Classic orders practically essential 
parts of architecture, or are they things which 
we can ever think of throwing away? He had 
almost come to the conclusion that we shall 
never get rid of those orders, and never really 
be able to do without them. Although the 
Classic order was not founded on nature, it 
seemed to him that we could regard it as a 
form of designing a supporting feature in a 


building in somewhat the same way as we 
regard the arrangement of: words into verse. 
If we could get out of our minds all notion of 
poetry that had ever been written, we might 
imagine that the human race might have 
expressed its ideas in some other artistic form, 
though we could not tell what; but as it is, 
verse and metre have come down to us as the 
way in which to express our more elevated and 
impassioned thoughts. We could not throw 
that means away, though Walt Whitman 
endeavoured to do so in his prose-poetry, 
which was interesting in a way because Walt 
Whitman was a man of genius; but his 
form of verse would not supplant the old 
stanza form. He thought it was the same 
with the Classic forms in architecture; 
although they were the creation of man, they 
were really so suitable and perfect that the 
world had not known how to invent anything 
better. He did not mean that we should copy 
the classical order in detail, but the general 
form had so impressed itself upon the mind 
of the architectural world that we could hardly 
get rid of them if we tried. When he heard 
Professor Pite charge the Greeks with being 
narrow, he thought that we ought to remem- 
ber that we judge them by their temples, 
which took one particular form. If they had 
no variety there, they had, no doubt, other 
developments—the Ifausoleum, for instance; 
and that development was, perhaps, only one 
of many others, traces of which had now been 
lost. As to Professor Brown’s charming and 
eloquent description of the mystery and the 
half-lights of a cathedral, that reminded him 
of Paul the Silentiary’s highly-wrought de- 
scription of St. Sophia, where he got absolutely 
poetic in his description of the silver lamps.“ 
That sort of feeling seemed to belong more to 
Christianity than to Paganism. But were we 
sure we understood the feeling with which 
the Greeks regarded their temples ? There 
was a story told of Thorwaldsen, the 
sculptor, when he and his friends were sitting 
on a terrace in Rome admiring the sunset. 
Thorwaldsen got up and said, with a solemn 
voice, “Let us drink to old Jupiter.” If we 
believed that the Greeks had a serious idea 
about their religion—and we could not prove 
that they had not—why should we not 
believe that they felt as much poetry in 
the dim interior of their temples, lighted 
only from the doors, with the great statue at 
the opposite end, as we did in our Gothic 
cathedrals. He believed that the Greek 
literary man might have written as beautiful 
a description as Professor Brown had done 
in his paper. A reference had been made as 
to the effect of sculpture being more im- 
portant to the Greeks than the subject, and he 
thought that was the real explanation as to 
the frieze of the Parthenon. He agreed with 
Professor Pite that that frieze was very badly 
placed for effect if one wanted to see the 
detail, which was an important thing; but 
he doubted if the Greeks thought of that 
sculpture as we do. The frieze was put 
up just as a representation of the yearly 
Pan-Athenaic procession round the Par- 
thenon, and evidently the men who put it in 
position thought more about having a piece of 
ornament which broke up the surface round 
that part of the building than they did about 
the detail of the sculpture. Something had to 
be put there as a band, and the Greeks chose 
the representation of the panathenaic pro- 
cession. That sculpture looked beautiful to 
us because of the way it was executed; but 
possibly it did not appeal to the Greeks in 
the same way, and they may have thought 
more of the architectural effect. The most 
important point in the whole subject was the 
organic perfection of Greek work, and that was 
the real thing we had to learn from a study of 
it—not the imitation of any particular form ; 
but the impression one got from the study of it 
that there was not a single detail that had not 
been thought out carefully, and which had 
not a relation to the whole. The ornament 
and treatment of every detail seemed to be 
thought out so that the result seemed to be 
the most perfect way of treating it. In con- 
nexion with that, he had been very much 
struck that afternoon in going round the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition, where there were some 
pieces of very clever and original metalwork 
and vases, which seemed to want that logical 


, And whoever gazes on the lighted trees with their 
crown of circles, feels bis heart warmed with joy; and 
looking on a boat swathed with fire” [a lamp in the shape 
of a boat]! ‘for some single lamp, or the symbol of the 
Divine Christ, all care vanishes from the mind.” 


perfection which was to be seen in Greek work. 

The Greeks never seemed to be in doubt as to 
what they were going to do; and they did not 
try to trick one by half-finished things, which 

looked picturesque, but they produced finished 

work, which would bear examination as the 

most perfect way of doing the thing. That kind 

of work required a great deal of thought, and 

it could not be done in a hurry. He believed 

that hurry was the bane of all modern archi- 

tecture ; the desire to get a building finished 
by a certain date did not conduce to the best 
thought. The important point of perfection in 
Greek art had been very well expressed by 
A. H. Clough in his “ Dipsychus,” where he 
traced the contrast between classical and 
medizval work: 


“ Maturer optics don't delight 

In childish ‘dim religious light,’ 

In evanescent vague effects, 

That shirk, not face, our intellects. 
They love not fancies just betrayed, 
And artful tricks of light and shade, 
But pure form nakedly displayed, 
And all things absolutely made.” 


That “absolutely made” was an admirable 
phrase ; it expressed that which was complete 
and did not need improving; and that was 
what so much Greek work showed, and in that 
above all it was a lesson for us when we had 
time and opportunity to take advantage of it. 

Mr. Alexander Wood said that there were 
many points in the paper which invited dis- 
cussion, but that there was only one point to 
which he desired to draw attention. Greek 
art had been spoken of as limited, as if that 
were a fault in it. It was, in his view, of the 
essence of Greek art that it should De limited. 
The Greeks must have been familiar with 
many forms in the architecture of other coun- 
tries which they deliberately rejected from 
their own art. There were, again, many things 
in later architecture, medizval and Renais- 
sance, not found in Greek. In sculpture they 
had their own style, not wrought cot with 
sharp strokes and strong contrasts of light and 
shade. They subordinated their sculpture to 
their architecture, and we must either accept 
that principle or condemn them. In the 
Greek vases the dispusition of the figures in 
the later corrected the awkwardness of that 
seen in the earlier examples. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said the paper was not, perhaps, so much for 
discussion as for meditation at leisure. The 
chief point seemed to be that the real value of 
Greek art to the student was the lesson it 
taught of thoroughness and of thinking out 
work to the uttermost detail. This, at a time 
when there was a very strong school of 
impressionism, was of extreme value. It had 
always seemed to him that when a work which 
relied upon its roughness and want of design 
and the suggestion of something it was not, 
was valued, it indicated a vitiated taste. That 
work which was highly finished and thought 
out in every detail, and which expressed 
exactly what was intended and meant by the 
artist, must appeal very much more to the 
mind of an educated man than the work which 
depended uponimpressionism pure and simple. 
As to the value of time upon architectural 
works, of course, time had a mellowing effect, 
but the value of that applied very much more to 
Mediæval work than to Greek work. He had not 
had an opportunity of going to Greece, but he 
could quite believe what Professor Brown said 
as to the passage of time being rather detn- 
mental than otherwise to the buildings % 
Greece. In studying and making use of the 
works of the past, as we did, although one 
represented to a great extent what had gone 
before, he did not think that that should be 
regarded as unjustifiable copying. There was 
great value in association and tradition, and 
association and tradition in the features of a 
building added very much to its effect and im- 
pressiveness. He was rather inclined to agree 
with Mr. Statham in thinking that Professor 
Pite was a little hard in his remarks as to the 
Parthenon frieze. The effect of it im position 
must have been extremely good: it must have 
been in considerable shade, but in that climate 
there would be a beautiful reflected light 
on it, and as to its being cut up by the 
columns, he did not think that would matter 
at all if one was walking round the building 
and observing as one walked. ; 

The vote of thanks having been very heartily 
agreed to, l 

Professor Baldwin Brown, in reply, said 
many points had been raised, and they might 
continue the discussion over a considerable 
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Arnount of time. 


I Imitation of Greek work was perfectly true, 
And that was partly a condition of the excel- 


Care that they should explore the whole of their | cult and somewhat subtle matter. As to orna- 


“world in order to know it thoroughly, and | ment, he put forward strongly the architectonic 
then work all the elements into harmony, and side of ornament, because he thought it was 


ixato the most definite form possible. In the [a point often missed. Our schools of art had 
NOrmal Greek city of the Republican period rather been against our getting a clear idea 
te colonnade really served all purpos-s, and | of the intimate relation of ornament to struc- 
211 the structures the people required were ture. Ornament under the names “applied or- 
=Ombinations of the colonnade. The colonnade | nament ” and “historic ornament ” was dealt 
"Ound the shrine produced the temple; the [with as if it were a thing in itself, whereas 
> Pen space surrounded with colonnades formed | ornament could not be dealt with except in 
he public place of gathering; the colonnades | relation to the structure, to which it was related, 
“Ound the smaller space made up the house— | and out of which it ought to grow. Whatever 
Or the Greek house consisted really of colon- | ornament there was ought to be there because 
nades in which people lived; when the sun fit was wanted there, and not because it could 
Vas hot they took the shady side, and when] be traced from the pages of Owen Jones. 
he weather was cold they took the sunny side. | They did not want to place ornament on their 
There were no large wall spaces, with doors | buildings unless it grew from within. The 
and windows as architectural elements, and he | Temple of Pæstum had no ornament, and the 
lid not think that was an ancient feature at all. Church of St. Front at Périgueux had hardly a 
There were holes for light, but the rooms |scrap of ornament. As to the Greek vases, the 
~ hich opened from the colonnades were as a | rounded surfaces were incompatible with a 
‘ule very small. There was a window in the | suitable representation of the human form. 
> ropylza, but anything like a composition of | The Chairman announced that the next 
windows in buildings to give effect to a facade | meeting will be held on February 20, when 
1€ did not think they would find in Greece. Mr. Silvester Sparrow will read a paper on 
Che first use of a wall in this sense was in the | ‘Stained Glass.“ 
~alace of Theodoric in Ravenna, the front of | The meeting then terminated. 
which presented a wall as an architectural 
oe ore hoa Greek world widened enor- 3 
nously in the later period after the conquest of ; 
\lexandria. There was evidence that cities VV 
THE PRESENT SHORTAGE OF WATER. 
A MEETING of the Sanitary Institute was 


were founded by the Greeks in regions where 
t was impossible to find the building material 
hey had been accustomed to. The city of held on Wednesday evening last week at the 
Seleukeia, on the Tigris, was a Greek city of | Parkes Museum, Margaret-street, W., when a 
200,000 inhabitants, and was largely built out | discussion took place on The Present Short- 
of the ruins of the brick structures of ancient] age of Water Available for Supply.” The 
3abylon. Alexandria, too, was a city where | chair was occupied by Sir Alexander Binnie, 
rick traditions existed. It was a lost chapter and the discussion was opened by Mr. W. 
»f architectural history the way the Greeks | Whitaker, B.A., F.R.S, F.G.S. 
lealt with the materials they found in these] Mr. Whitaker said he should limit his 
‘astern regions, and, no doubt, Greek archi- | remarks to “The Shortage of Water.” That 
ecture blossomed out into many interesting | the shortage existed he did not think would be 
orms of which we cannot guess except by | disputed, but people naturally wanted to know 
‘eferring to Imperial Rome, which was the|why it was so. Roughly, the reasons were 
-ontinuation of Alexandria. He expected that|two, artificial and natural, and the artificial 
nany of the forms we call Roman were really | reasons were those about which there was 
degun in these later Greek cities, whence the] most controversy. Water supplies could, 
Romans gained their idea of monumental |roughly, be divided into two classes—the 
splendour. There was a gap in the history of | overground, by gravitation works over great 
irchitecture due to the destruction of these | collecting áreas and with reservoirs ; and the 
nagnificent cities in the East. The Greek | underground, by wells and pumping. Arti- 
irchitectural forms, as we know them, were | ficial shortage was mainly due to pumping 
imited ; but they were worked out so admir- |from wells. A paper had been given him 
ibly that though they might go out of fashion, showing as one reason for shortage of gravi- 
hey would return again. As to the contrast|tation supply the insufficiency of reservoirs ; 
n general impression between medizeval and | and naturally, if reservoirs were not big enough 
sreek buildings, he meant what he said in his |to impound the large amount of water in 
aper. One received the impression of mys-| wet seasons which would otherwise run to 
ery in medi val buildings more strongly in | waste, there might be a shortage when 
ialf light. The logical consistency, the engi-|the dry season came; but large reservoirs 
ieering interest, of the French Gothic cathe-| were very expensive things, and that was 
lral was by no means the only thing in mediœvalļa reason why some Corporations and 
rchitecture; moreover, that interest was not] water companies had not increased their 
ways present, and was, indeed, hardly notice- | storage power quite as much as they 
ble except in the French cathedrals ; there was | might have done. There were some 
ery little of it in our own cathedrals, but in | exceptions, and in London we did not hear 
It forms of Gothic and Romanesque architec- | anything serious as to shortage, whereas we 
ure there was a remarkable flexibility and|did hear of shortage all over the country. 
nany-sidedness. The buildings were never If the companies which have charge of the 
nished—they could always be added to by|supply in London had not increased their 
ne provision of chapels and towers, for in- | storage largely as they have done lately, there 
tance—and there was always a feeling| would, he was sure, have been many com. 
aat the thing might go on—an effect of space | plaints. Of course, there had been complaints 
pening out beyond space. He had felt this|in regard to some of the London companies, 
Mpression more strongly at night than at any | but for some time there had, he believed, 
ther time. We did not know what the interior | been no complaint at all. The difficulties of 
f a Greek temple looked like, and we did not | water supply on the large scale perhaps increase 
now how the lighting was arranged, but we | pretty well as the square of the population. With 
id know that when one went into a Greek | reservoirs large enough, the flood water could 
“emple like the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, | be stored, but the case was different with under- 
r the Parthenon, one was able to walk all] ground water. The lowering of springs and 
‘und the great statue. There was no corner | water in wells had been noticed for many 
f the temple hidden : everything was intended | years. As to the reasons, it was said that too 
be seen and was seen clearly, in sufficient | much water was being pumped up and that 
‘ght for all the details to be explored. He] the water level in a given area was con- 
ought that the difference between the com- | sequently lowered. In taking a great deal of 
texity and consequent effect on the imagina- | water out of any watershed, it seemed clear 
‘on of the media val buildings and the clear- | that they must affect the level, but it depended 
‘ess and definiteness of Greek forms (for after on how, when, and where the water was 
he Greek temple was finished you could not taken. In the case of a large watershed, 
Hd to it—it was absolutely complete) was | whether in the chalk or in the new red sand- 
Ty great, and was fundamental. The point; stone, a great deal depended on where the 
‘ised by Mr. Statham as to our impressions | wells were and how the pumping was done. 
size was very interesting, but it had never It stands to reason that with wells near 
fen worked out. Sometimes a simple plain a set of springs, which were as a rule 
vs looked bigger than a large cut-up thing, the outflow of subterranean water, heavy 


The point that Professor] but we did not know why [Mr. Statham: I 
E3eresford Pite made about the comparative | suggested that the detail to the mind was one 
thing, and different from the appeal to optics. ] 
It was not easy to say in an impression of 
lence of that work. The Greeks in everything | sight how much was contributed by the mind. 
limited their world, but they took very good |The analysis of these impressions was a diffi- 


pumping operations would affect -those 
springs, but the result would vary according to 
the local circumstances. Little springs would 
be dried up by heavy pumping, and ‘he in- 
stanced a case of some chalk springs and 
a stream being exhausted largely in conse- 
quence of some heavy pumping in connexion 
with quarrying. At first it might be supposed 
that a water company and some manufactories. 
which pumped about 3 million gallons a day. 
above and below the springs and the stream 
had pumped them dry, but he was inclined to. 
think that if that were all there would stilt: 
be water, although the supply would be- 
diminished. In order to carry on the quarry- 
ing, 7 million gallons a day were being pumped 
into the tidal river to waste, and deducting, say, 
2 million gallons—a liberal amount—for water 
not being fresh water, there were 5 million 
gallons being pumped from that water-bearing- 
area in connexion with those quarries an@ 
8 million gallons altogether, and it was only 
natural that those springs should dry up. 
That those 5 million gallons a day should run 
to waste seemed a wickedness, but it could not 
be helped with the law as it is at present; 
what was wanted was some public inter- 
ference, some rule as regards underground 
water. Whether the nation would nationalise 
all the underground water and sell it itself 
he did not know, but something would have to 
be done. There were cases where there was. 
fairly heavy pumping with very little effect on- 
the supply, and in his experience every case- 
had to be judged on its merits and all the local 
circumstances had to be considered before it 
was possible to say to what a shortage was due. 
There were other matters of importance besides 
shortage—the fouling of good water, for 
instance—and he regarded the preservation of 
water, whether surface or underground, as a: 
very important matter. Pumping in a quarry 
which iwas near the salt water was a very 
risky thing, for it not only drew salt water into- 
the pumping station, but it might draw it into 
reach of other wells. That was shown in the 
Mersey Tunnel (which had to be pumped in 
order to be kept dry), which was in the new: 
red sandstone—a highly permeable bed, more 
permeable than the chalk, if anything—and. 
there a mixture of half salt and half fresh 
water was pumped and brought perhaps into 
the reach of other wells, which thus got more 
saltthan theyshould. The Severn Tunnel was. 
another case, where 16 million gallons were 
pumped every day partly to waste. As to 
natural causes of shortage, they were more 
widespread than the artificial causes. Arti- 
ficial causes might be more harmful within 
a small area than natural causes, but the 
natural causes were spread over a wider 
area. In out-of-the-way places, where there 
was no pumping at all, certain springs 
almost ceased to flow, and the reservoirs got 
very low. In Bath there was a shortage of 
supply of water, and a curious fact had 
been noticed, i.c., that while the main stream 
and springs had gone very low, there were 
a lot of surface springs, which, it would have 
been supposed, would have been affected, but 
which ran on pretty steadily. One natural 
cause of the shortage of water was the decrease 
in the rainfall. Putting it roughly, we were 
in the last six or seven years pretty well a year 
short in rainfall, and that could not be made up 
unless we established large reservoirs, and 
even then, if the shortage of rainfall continued, 
there was no knowing if the deficiency could 
be made up. There were some favoured 
places where there were good rain supplies, 
but they were rare, and over the greater part of 
these islands there had been for many years a 
great deficiency in the rain supply. He was 
inclined to think that disafforestation may have 
had something to do with this ; and, while he 
was not sure, he thought that drainage may 
have had something to do with it too. Water 
was drained from the land quicker than it 
would be naturally. There might be some 
other explanation, not so apparent, of this 
decrease of rainfall. Our rain gauges, although 
not always placed in the best positions (i. c, on 
the high ground rather than in the valleys) told 
us of this deficiency, but he thought that the 
seasonal explanation (of dry seasons) might be 
supplemented by what he might call a secular 
change affecting our climate and rainfall. If 
we had the records of a good many years past 
he thought we might find that in long past 
years the rainfall over a long period—say 
several hundred years—was on a higher level 
than itis now. There was one illustration of that, 
arising out of antiquarian research, which 
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showed how one science helped another. 


On 


lons are taken, there will be left to flow down 


an estate owned by General Pitt- Rivers were the tidal portion of the river a daily portion of 


a great many Roman remains, and amongst 
them an old well, which was dug out to the 
bottom only to be found to be perfectly 
dry. The Romans were practical people and 
good water-works engineers, and he could not 
conceive of them digging a well and stopping 
a few feet short of the water : they would have 
gone on until they got to the water, and for 
‘that reason he thought that in the Roman days 
there was water in that well. No pumping 
could have removed the water from that well, 
and the change had been a natural one. His 
impression was that in those days there was a 
greater rainfall over a larger number of years 
—perhaps due to the larger number of trees 
existing. It was known that in various parts 
of Africa and Asia the land is much drier 
than it used to be a good many years ago, and 
he thought there was room for inquiry whether 
there has not been some secular change attect- 
ing climate and rainfall, for it had been 
established that very small astronomical 
changes might have large climatical effect. 

The Chairman, in inviting discussion, said 
that before long some steps would have to be 
taken to guard the water-supply of the 
country. 

Mr. Hopkinson referred to the percolation of 
water through the soil, and showed how much 
larger it is in winter than in the summer 
months. As to the decreasing supply of water 
in Hertfordshire, he said that the companies 
were reducing the water level in the chalk, but, 
at the same time, by a natural process, the 
water had been going down in this county for 
centuries past. One could not but be struck 
by the number of dry valleys in Hertfordshire 
which must have been caused by water. At 
Hitchin traces of a lake had been fond and 
traces of water-plants. The flora there now, 
however, is of a kind which flourishes on a dry 
soil. Large quantities of water are being 
taken from Hertfordshire by the companies for 
London, and he thought the time would come 
when we should have to go greater distances 
for our water than the Thames basin, to a 
place where the rainfall is two or three times 
heavier than it is here. What Glasgow and 
Manchester had done, London could do. 

Dr. H. R. Mill referred to the variations in 
rainfall. As to secular changes, the variations 
which had taken place so far as we had 
knowledge of them were in the nature of 
spells of weather—now wet, now dry, but no 
progressive change in one direction. There 
was a tendency for the effects of dry seasons to 
be more conspicuous in their action than the 
effects of wet seasons. He referred to the 
deficiency of rainfall, and said that the present 
dry period might be the middle or it might be 
the near end of the drv period, but it was 
impossible to say positively. Taking the period 
from 1865 to 1902, the first seven years show 
the average rainfall of the whole period. 
The next fifteen years show an excess, and the 
following fifteen a deficiency. That meant 
that since 1886 we are short of our usual 
quantity by rather more than a whole year’s 
rain. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham said there was no 
doubt that last year and this year there had 
been considerable deficiency in the under- 
ground water supply in the southern and 
midland districts of England, and the defici- 
ency had been intensified by the large amount 
of pumping which had taken place. But 
seasonal fluctuations had always been greater 
than the fluctuations due to pumping in most 
districts. According to old chroniclers, in 1539 
the river Lea was nearly dried up, and people 
in the neighbourhood suffered from pestilence ; 
the same occurred in 1662. In recent times the 
Lea had never been as low as that, although it 
had got very low in consequence of the great 
amount of pumping. In 1874 the waters in 
the North Downs of Surrey were lower than 
they had been since. As to the deficiency in 
the valley of the Wandle, that was due to the 
pumping in London. Some rains were of 
little use for supplying springs or wells with 
water, and it was usually the great rains from 
October to March to which replenishment was 
due. 

Mr. Verney, L.C.C., said he wished to deal 
with a few certainties. In 1893 there was a 
Royal Commission, and the verdict of that 
Commission was that the average daily flow of 
the Thames at Teddington Weir, adding the 
water taken by the companies, was about 
1,350 million gallons a day. It will thus be 

seen,” they said, “that when 300 million gal- 


not less than 1,000 million gallons.” Lord 
Balfour's conclusions did not fit in with the 
facts. Taking the three months from July to 
September, 1898, there were an average of 
1358 million gallons a day passing over the 
weir; from May to October, 1899, there 
were 2358 million gallons; and from June 
to November, 190r, there were 237 million 
gallons a day. He had before him a diagram 
showing for twenty years the average of 
abstraction from the Thames. In 1883 the 
daily average volume of water abstracted came 
to a little over 70 million gallons; in 1890 
there was something like 99 millions a day 
taken; and in 1900, 120 million gallons were 
abstracted by the companies from the Thames, 
and the last figures he had were 135 or 136 
million gallons a day abstracted. They had 
heard of the uncertainties to which our water 
supplies were subjected, and the one conclusion 
to be drawn from that seemed to be that 
London should have an adequate supply not 
liable to these uncertainties, and that the water 
should be sufficient in quality and quantity. 
London suffered a great financial loss due to 
preventible disease which came from the 
shrinkage of water supply. 

Mr. C. Beadle referred to the fact that some 
of our industries round about London were 
largely dependent upon a copious supply of 
water. A pamphlet was issued some time ago 
in which the author stated that he was of 
opinion that there is an abundant supply of 
water in the London basin, and that there are 
at least 1,000 wells pumping on an average 
100,000 gallons a day each. Those figures 
could not be verified, he was afraid, for there 
were no records kept. The water companies 
were pumping, according to their last issued 
report,labout 56,000,000 gallons a day for the sup- 
ply of the Metropolis ; and in addition to what is 
pumped or removed from the neighbourhood 
of London, there was also the question of the 
leakage which takes place ; and, altogether, it 
seemed possible that there was more water 
being taken or going from the London basin 
than could reach it from rainfall. Where 
people had gone wrong in their calculations 
that there was an enormous amount of water 
in the London basin was in taking the whole 
area for supply, whereas that area is available 
which is not covered by the impermeable beds. 
Some of the largest consumers of water in 
and around London were brewers and paper- 
makers, and there were many causes con- 
tributing to the abstraction of water of which 
we had no particulars. l 

Mr. Douglas Archibald said he believed the 
present drought would come to an end ina 
few years—about the year 1905 or 1906—and, 
according to Dr. Bruckner, of Germany, in his 
Variations of Climate,“ published at Leipsig 
in 1890, the remaining years up to 1921 ought 
to be wet. 

The Chairman said there were two facts 
quite apart from theories on cycles of wet or 
dry years which should be remembered. The 
Royal Commission presided over by Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, in one paragraph of their 
report said that a great deal of evidence was 
put before them of a moreor less controversial 
character, and the difference of opinion of 
engineers and others was very conflicting ; but 
on one subject there was no doubt whatever, 
and that was that the level of the water in the 
chalk in London was falling at the rate of 
12 in. per annum, according to one gentleman, 
and I8 in. according to another. In the com- 
mencement of last century, when artesian wells 
were first sunk in London, water overflowed at 
the level, or a little above the level of the 
Thames. There was on record a case at Ham- 
mersmith where, on the first well being sunk, 
the water rushed up with such violence as to 
destroy two neighbouring cottages. At the 
present time the water level is 100 ft. below 
high-water mark. Then as to the River Lea. 
The New River Co. and their predecessors had 
known that valley as a bountiful source of 
water from the time of James I. down to the 
present time. By recent legislation and works 
which they were carrying out, they were 
expending over one million of money and 
going twenty miles to the Thames at Hampton 
for supplementary supplies to those chalk 
sources on which they hitherto depended in 
the Lea Valley. Whatever opinion of the New 
River Co. we might form, we must give them 
credit for being far-seeing and astute men of 
business, and when they abandoned their 
source of supply for fresh supplies and spent 


a large sum of money, it was rather good 
proof that the water available in the La 
Valley is decreasing, or, if not decreasing 
that the point had been reached beyond which 
they could not go in the way of obtaining more 
water from the Lea Valley. Another important 
factin the Balfour Commission in regard to 
the Lea Valley was this: the pumping in the 
lower part of the valley is such that the water 
level in the chalk is below ordnance datum of 
the United Kingdom. 
surface water cannot be passing down the Lea 
Valley into the Thames without there is some 
unknown power at work which will force the 
water to go up hill against the tidal action. 


If that be the case, the 


A vote of thanks to Mr. Whitaker and the 


Chairman concluded the proceedings. 


See, “phate el 


The next meeting will be on the 11th prox, ` 


when a paper will be read on “Sewage Dis- 
posal, and Qualities Essential in Sewage 


Efiiuents,” by Dr. D. G. Reid. 
— fee 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES, 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS— 
The fifth sessional papers meeting was held 


on February 12, when Mr. E. Percy Hinde 


read a paper on “Some Elementary Schoo! 
Buildings.“ The chair was taken by Mr. ]. 0. 
Mould, in the absence of the President. The 
lecturer pointed out the principles that affected 
school planning, and showed how the new 
Code modified largely previous conditions. 
Plans of school buildings of various types were 
hung on the walls to illustrate the lecture. 
Much, he remarked, was to be said in favour 


of the one-story building if the site would 


permit of its adoption. In the future the 
average cost of buildings, he thought, would 
be greater than hitherto.—The subject for 
the Society’s last monthly competition for 
students was a “Sun-dial.” The prz? 
was awarded to Mr. C. H. Potter, and a 
special prize to Mr. F. Osler. Messrs, A. 
Maclaren, Frank Dyer, R. J. Vernon, Q. M. 
Bluhm, and Norman Taylor were each 
awarded an honourable mention. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SociETY.—The annual dinner of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society was held on 
the 12th inst. at the Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, 
The President (Mr. Butler Wilson) occupied 
the chair, and amongst those present were 
Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. (Vice-President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects), Mr. 
Rowland H. Barran, M.P., Dr. Bodington 
(Principal of the Yorkshire College), the Mayor 
of Harrogate (Mr. Horace Milling), Mr. H. 
Perkin, Mr. Carby Hall (past Presidents). Mr. 
H. S. Chorley (Hon. Secretary), and others. 
Dr. Bodington, in giving the toast of “Toe 
Royal Institute of British Architects,” said the 
problem had been propounded as to whether 
architecture was a profession or an art. He 
sincerely hoped it was both, or at all events 
that the element of art was not neglected. ©: 
all the arts surely architecture was tbe mo: 
universal and the most national—the mes 
universal because though music might ds 
appear and painting might pass away, so lors 
as men required houses to live in and buildings 
for public purposes, architecture must flourish 
Moreover, of all the arts architecture 
most accurately expressed public seal 
ment, and most expressed the ideals of i 
national feeling of the day. If the literature 
of Greece, of the Middle Ages, of Egypt, or ë 
India had totally disappeared, they could sti 
have learned much of the national charac 
teristics and the national ideas of these per: 
from the architectural monuments which the) 
had left. When national life was simp 
architecture was simple. To-day we live © 
an age of confused ideals—we scarcely kre® 
whether we were Hebraic or Greek in o 
sympathies. We tried to combine the dev 
tion of the Middle Ages with the scepticism & 
the Renaissance, and the result was that oti 
architecture, while it was learned, while t 
was careful, while it was often inspired by 
genius, reflected the incoherence and want d 
simplicity of the national life. Under te 
circumstances it was of particular interest aps 
importance that there should be architects u 
as this, without which architecture would tes 
to become merely whimsical and merely ? 
matter of individual taste. To an insit? 
tion of this sort the whole profession “ 
architecture, and, more than that, the he 
public, owed a great debt >f gratitude. 
Mr. John Belcher, replying to the toast, 5- 
that the Institute might be said to de 
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representative body of British architects] of the Society, and remarked that it was] included detail carried out to the most delicate 
throughout the Empire. The more thoroughly | one of the oldest provincial societies in exist- | minute, from which tacts could be gleaned 
architects co-operated with the Institute in ļ|ence, having been founded in 1877. He was] concerning the buildings, but which were 
maintaining the status and integrity of the pleased to see they were also a prosper- also, artistically considered, fine art produc- 
profession the more effectually would its status | ous body, as during the past year their in- tions. They were precise, not generalised, yet 
be safeguarded and the beloved art advanced. | come exceeded their expenditure by 95/., while | artistic in the highest sense of the word, and 
There were, he continued, other things which | their membership had increased from 118 in] had a beauty and charm entirely their own. 
conduced to health than a proper system of] 1901 to 124 in 1902, and 137 in the present NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—- 
drainage, and he thought the authorities| year. The President, in responding, said the] The Students’ Sketching Club of the Northern 
should not only take precautions against ccn-| area covered by the Society extended from | Architectural Association held a conversazione 
tamination through the senses of smell, taste, | Teesdale in the north to Huddersfield in the | on the 13th inst., at the Church Institute, Hood- 
and feeling, but they should also be careful] south, from a considerable distance in the west | street, Newcastle. Around the walls of the hall 
that nothing should be received through the] to Flamborough in the east. They had insti-] were displayed competition and other sketches. 
eye or ear which was corrupt, coarse, j tuted a system of education for the Associates | During the evening Mr. Frank Caws, F. R. I. B. A, 
or vicious. That which was repulsive [of their Society, and they had ventured to] of Sunderland, and President of the Associa- 
must affect the mind, and the mind re- name it a school of architecture. Although at] tion, presented books and other prizes to those 
fected upon the body. Leeds,“ continued | present it might exist only in name, they hoped | who had been successful in the sketching 
Mr. Belcher, “ possesses many admirable |in the near future to make it a reality. They] competition. 

buildings which may be said to be healthy|hoped to make Leeds prominent as the] EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
in all respects, but I am sorry to say that, like | Metropolis of the North so far as archi-]—The Associate Section held their fifth ordi- 
other cities, there are a great many buildings | tecture was concerned. He regretted that] nary meeting in the rooms, 117, George-street, 
that cannot be so described. T cannot say that the old universities, such as Oxford. on Wednesday, February 11, Mr. J. Douglas 
I would suggest that this question of aspect and] which owed so much to architecture, offered | Trail in the chair, when Mr. J. A. Arnot read a 
design of buildings should be considered by the | no rewards to the architectural student, but] paper entitled Notes on the Treatment of 
Sanitary Department, but it is very important | he hoped the time was not far distant when a] Corner Sites.” In the course of his paper he 
from the point of view of health, and there is| degree of architecture would be offered by] said that in designing a building to occupy a 
much to be said in favour of a Minister of Fine | these ancient seats of learning. In the mean- corner site the architect often finds himself 
Art, under whom some general supervision | time, it had been left to the newer universities, | face to face with many difficulties and oppor- 
might be wisely exercised over all that is to be | such as the Victoria University, to take the first | tunities. The difficulties are associated with 
presented to the public eye. In the meantime | step, and he hoped before long that at the] both plan and elevation. In arranging the 
we must, as architects, remember our] Yorkshire College they would have a chair of | plan a considerable amount of trouble is some- 
responsibilities. We must protect and lead the | architecture. Mr. F. G. Bowman submitted | times experienced in obtaining a sufficient 


public taste, and we must resist as strongly as] Our Guests,” and Mr. W. J. Locke (secretary | amount of light to a number of the rooms, &c., 


possible such insidious, enervating, and un- of the Royal Institute of British Architects), in| and also of giving to many apartments pleas- 
ing shapes. The difficulties associated with 


wholesome forces as are affected by what are | responding, said that, speaking unofficially, Mr. 
known abroad as les nouvcaux, and we|Frampton’s scheme for the rearrangement of | the elevation are due partly to the necessity 


must endeavour to encourage pure, simple, | Victoria-square seemed broad and delightful, | for a truncation of the angle and partly due to 
and manly methods which belong to a and all he could say was that when one had an the opportunity offered for introducing a 
healthy British tradition.“ - Mr. Fred Kinder | artist so sensitive and yet so broad as Mr.] prominent feature in the design. But the 
proposed “The Houses of Parliament.“ Frampton, it was as well to leave oneself | architect should consider whether it is necess 
Mr. Rowland Barran, M.P., responded to the absolutely in his hands, and rely upon the | or desirable to have the angle thus emphasised, 
toast. Both the direct and indirect influence! dictates of his genius. The toast was also | as it may be nore suitable to have a less con- 
of Parliament on architecture was very great, | acknowledged by Mr. J. E. Bedford, chairman | spicuous feature, and whether it is neces- 
and whilst there were many architectural | of the Leeds School of Art Committee. sary to truncate the angle at all; but in most 
achievements of which past Governments} SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—A | cases it will be found imperative on account of 
might with justice be proud, there were some | meeting of the Sheffield Society of Architects | traffic, and the desire to display shop goods, to 
buildings put up by our Governments which | and Surveyors was held in the Lecture Hall of | cut off a portion of the angle, be it large or 
architects preferred to pass by in silence. the Literary and Philosophical Society on the small. One difficulty was to treat the angle so 
Many of Mr. Belcher’s colleagues of the Royal | 12th inst., when Mr. Gill Parker, curator of the | that the lack of basement to the design might 
Academy must envy the position of a man | Ruskin Museum, gave a lecture on Architec- | not be too apparent. This might be done by 
who worked in the methods and with the|tural Examples ot North France and Italy, as | abstaining from giving to the corner a pro- 
substances that architects dealt with. Water-|shown by drawings in the Ruskin Museum.” | nounced vertical appearance—the horizontal 
colour painters knew that in 150 years at the The lecture was illustrated by lanternjslides,| mouldings might be continued round the 
outside their colours would begin to fade.| which had been specially prepared. Mr.] corner. The lecturer showed slides illustrating 
Those who dealt with the more durable pig- Parker explained that the many drawings in] his remarks, and pointed out that a turret 
ments of oil realised that within a limited the museum were executed by Mr. Ruskin roof was a useful finish, in that it concealed 
number of centuries, at any rate, their works | and the band of artists who worked under his | any awkward intersections of the main roof, 
must to some extent fade also. But there] direction on the Continent, for the purpose of | and, in the case of high buildings and where 
vas in architecture an art and a science which | illustrating the fine work of the Medizval | the perspective was sharp, it might be carried 
Lasted almost as long as the solid fabric of the | architects, sculptors, and masons. Amongst the up and figure prominently on the sky line; but 
earth itself. There were to-day buildings | series of illustrations given were representa- | in low buildings, or where the perspective was 
which dated back beyond all written history. | tions of cathedrals and other edifices in several | less marked, a more squat effect should be 
In that there seemed to be room fora natural | of the old towns in the north of France, where | aimed at—as a domed roof. These remarks 
envy. He did not mean it to be supposed by | fine examples of the Gothic of the twelfth and | applied also to cases where the corbelled turret 
that that a building put up, say, in Leeds,|thirteenth centuries had been fairly well] was used, and when this feature was resorted 
under the building by-laws, and complying with | preserved up to the time cf the drawings being | to the projection from the wall should not be 
all their specifications, was likely to last till | made, including Rouen, Chartres, Amiens, great, as it made the corbelling heavy in 
etemity. God forbid that many of them should | Auxerre, Abbeville, and Laon. There were] appearance, and the centre of the turret, 
Go anything of the kind. Architects, looking | also thrown on the screen picturesque draw-| whether circular or polygonal, should be kept 
aroend Leeds, would be inclined to say that the | ings of scenery associated with these places, well within the angle. On account of the 
city had buildings of great utility, great size, and in Switzerland quaint buildings at Sierre | necessity for introducing windows whicb 
er ected possibly at great expense, useful and suit- | and Brieg, in the Vallais. At Bergamo, over] would admit a sufficient supply of light, and 
xbte buildings, but buildings that were not archi- | the frontier, the Church of St. Maria Maggiore | thereby causing a cutting up of the wall space, 
tecture. The Government had one advantage | was an interesting example of the Lombard- | the octagonal turret was preferable to the cir- 
over commercial towns in the provinces, in being | Romanesque, possessing a curious admixture | cular, although the latter, with small windows, 
able tocentralise large suites of public buildings [of Veronese, Venetian and Pisan charac- | had a bolder effect. The lecturer proceeded to 
andi offices which gave the architect an oppor- | teristics. Attention was then directed to] remark about sites occupying prominent posi- 
tunity of erecting something which was in the other cities in the north of Italy, where] tions, such as at the end of vistas or in open 
hi g hest sense architecture, which some of the | Byzantine, Romanesque, Gothic, and later styles | spaces, and the opportunities thus given of in- 
Sai ldings which had to be erected in industriai | of architecture might be studied. At Venice, | troducing prominent features, such as towers. 
centres certainly were not. Architects felt | St. Mark’s Cathedral and an old Bvzantine ruin] He spoke of the suitability of such sites for 
sormewhat keenly those limitations. “In aj|were first considered, then the Ducal Palace | public buildings and the necessity of doing 
city Hike Leeds, Mr. Barran continued.“ ques- | and some of the Renaissance palaces on the | away with as many sharp angles as possible, 
rions Of utility must take the first place, and it} Grand Canal. Lucca afforded an example of] and also that in our large cities picturesque 
33 thrertefore a very difficult thing for an archi- | the Tuscan style in its Dicomo with arcaded | treatment was not so desirable as a dignihed 
ect to erect any building which can correctly | facade, richly carved columns and wall veil | one in main thoroughfares. 
be described as belonging to a high-class of | decoration, as did also the church of St. 
ar Ch s€tedure, or to claim any amount of beauty. | Nicholas at Pisa, whilst the beautiful drawing „oo 
Wwe Baro E Ea growing number | by Ruskin of 115 soa ie pals n Pad on BOOKS RECEIVED. 
—— Daildings which have some claim to art. I|locality exempli the elegan othic o 
teu think that in these smoke-begrimed cities, North Italy Florence was the last city dealt TT me 
7 epe could pay rather less attention (othe orna- | with. The Duomo of Arnolfo del Cambio (B. T. Batsford. 2s. 64.) ` 
met tion of our buildings and more attention | with its great cupola by Brunelleschi, and oSN BY VOLUNTARY ENTERPRISE. B 
o> the ‘proportions, we should achieve more | Giotto's Campanile, claimed a large share of James Parsons, Barrister-at-Law. (P. S. King z 
Tchitectral success than we do at the present | attention, being followed by illustrations of the | Son.) f 
1 . Mr. 1 spoke of the] baptistry, the doors. A R were shown ee 
n ti ene rece e Houses of Parliament upon | with some of the panels and bronze decora- 7 = 
Cui cute, and said that he hoped whatever | tive work of the jambs and lintels in 1 ** 2 the 
„arty might in the future be in power, the] detail. In concluding his remarks, Mr. town. It is built of red brick and stucco. The 
-yeer ement would keep in view that we re- Parker stated that Ruskin and his artists had | hall itself is 55 ft. long by 25 ft. wide, with open 
= not only a successful and prosperous | shown us in this fine ‘collection of works that] timber roof, the height at the centre being 20 ft. 
renn. but that we need a cultivated nation. | architectural drawings could be made which | Mr. Newman, of Sandown, was the architect, an 
he - Payor of Harrogate gave the toast | were not only accufate.and.in some instances | Mr. Brading, the builder. ; 
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process, or by ferrodore—a paint made with 
an iron base which was v elastic. Soil 
pipes had been made of zinc—though he hoped 
no one used that now—and copper, which he 
was told made excellent work. As a material 


The materials used were local bricks sand 
tiles, and Mr. A. Burrell, of Littlehamptoniand 
Arundel, was the builder. 

GERALD C.§HORSLEY. 


Illustrations. 


INTERIOR OF HOUSE, RICHMOND 


— —ÄEUä 5 
TERRACE, WHITEHALL. for soil pipes, there was no doubt that lead was 
HE late Mr. Penrose, as most of our COMPETITIONS. ' by far the best, for lead did not perish rapidly 


provided the soil pipe was given adegua 
Pablic Libraries Committee of Hammersmith pra 15 hak 1 „ = 
Borough Council have repor ted that: “In internal smoothness to the bcre, obviating 
compliance with the Council's reference, We | paper or anything of the kind adhering to its 
have considered the arrangements to be made] sides. It was cheap, too, but iron was cheaper, 
for the architectural competition for the though if ircn pipes had glass enamel inside 
Central Library, and submit the following | and were of good weight the difference as to 
recommendations thereon: (a) That each | cost between them and lead pipes was very 
competitor be paid a fee of 25 guineas, pro- | slight. Heavy cast-iron was now being used 
vided he complies with the conditions of the very largely, and it was a very good material for 
competition to be hereafter arranged. (b) | work which was to be in an exposed position, or 
That provided the designs submitted conform | where the pipes were liable to be knocked about 
to the requirements of the Council, the asses- | —in factories, schools, or institutions, for in- 
sor’s decision thereon be accepted.” It was | stance. Zinc, fora soil pipe, or for any sanitary 
also recommended that the competition be| purpose, was a useless material to use and a 
limited to six architects, and that the following | gangerous one, and the same remarks applied 
be invited to compete : Mr. Maurice B. Adams, | to galvanised soil pipes, for certain acids soon 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, Mr. J. Hency Richardson, | ate away the galvanising, with the result that 
Mr. G. Sedger, Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, and | the iron rusted and the rust collected at the 
Mr. E. W. Wimperis. In the course of a | bottom of the pipes and caused an obstruction. 
lengthy discussion, objection was made to] Glass enamelled iron pipes gave very good 
names being received from the assessor, and | internal surface, and no doubt that was the 
Councillor Colonel Hopkins spoke in favour of | coming process in the case of iron pipes. The 
an open competition. After some amendments | glass was put on at a high temperature and 
had been disposed of, the report was carried. | was fused into the pores of the metal. The 
EXTENSION OF NEWARK INF IRMARY.—At a | position of the soil pipe should, if possible, be 
meeting of the Newark Board of Guardians on | external, and if the pipe must be put inside it 
the oth inst. the Report of the Infirmary | should be protected with casing. There was 
Committee was received on the competitive | one architect in London who said that the 
plans for extensions at the Newark Infirmary. | ideal way to design a house was to draw out 
The committee had consulted Mr. Percy|the plan and then fx where the sanitary 
Gordon Smith, who, in his report, selected | fittings were to be, and make the whole plan 
the designs and plans of Mr. Arthur Marshall, | of the house subservient to that position. 
Nottingham. The Committee recommended | Things were not so bad now as they used to 
in accordance with this advice. be, when any hole and corner was considered 
YORKSHIRE PENNY BANK, ACCRINGTON.— | to be good enough for a water closet. Dealing 
The plans of Mr. Henry Ross, architect and} more or less with a country house, if a soil 
surveyor, of Accrington, for the new premises | pipe was placed externally, the best aspect for 
of the Yorkshire Penny Bank in that town | it was on the north, where it would get no sun. 
have been accepted. However well a lead soil pipe might be fixed, 
— — — and however rider 0 mie pe rana 

if it was subjected to grea ations o 

SANITARY PLUMBING. temperature 12 or later it would suffer and 

Ox Friday evening last week a lecture on lose its straightness. The ideal method of 
“ Sanitary Plumbing was delivered at King's connexion between the soil pipe and the drain 
College, Strand, by Mr. Arthur Young, R.P., 


was by means of cast-iron sleeve pieces. 
under the auspices of the Worshipful Company | The lecturer then described a number of 
of Plumbers. The Chair was occupied by 


lantern illustrations, which indicated the 

Professor W. J. Simpson, M.D., Professor of | various methods by which soil pipes were 
Hygiene, King's College. Axed to walls, defective joints, soil pipes 
In the course of an interesting address Mr. terminating in rain-water heads, traps and 
Young referred to soil and waste pipes, | siphonage, and cisterns. Cisterns should not 
cisterne, services, &c. He said that the first | only be accessible but they should be provided 
point of interest to them was as to the size of a | with a cover. Iron was the material generally 
soil pipe. That was governed to some extent | used for cisterns, whether galvanised, painted, 
by the number of fittings the pipe had to take.| or made up of cast-iron plates. Lead-lined 
There were soil pipes which were only 3 in. cisterns were going out of fashion, which was 
in diameter, and if there was only one fitting |a pity from the plumber’s point of view. Slate 
on such pipes, that diameter was no doubt large 


was an excellent material, especially for rain- 
enough ; but in the ordinary course of things a 
soil pipe must have a larger diameter. A 


water cisterns, as rain water attacked lead very 
rapidly. 

water-closet was often looked upon as a| The Chairman said plumbers’ work was 4 

general dustbin, and all sorts of things were | very important factor in the healthiness of 

sometimes thrown in to be got rid of as soon 

as possible. That being so, provision had, to 


every house. Mr. Young was a product of 
some extent, to be made to deal with that, and 


what had been done by the Plumbers’ Com- 
pany. The Plumbers’ Company, ever since 

soil pipes were in actual practice a little larger 

man 3 in.: a good diameter was 34 in. or 4 in. 


1886, had been holding local examinations all 

over the country, and registering plumbers so 
There was a large hotel he knew where the 
soil pipes were 6 in. in diameter, but he 


as to give them, as it were, a hall-mark of 

qualification. They had done more than this ; 
thought that such a large diameter was un- 
necessary. A 4 in. diameter pipe was a size 


they had brought the most intelligent men, 
generally used. As to branch soil pipes, they 


and those who had done best in the examina- 
should be as short as possible consistent with 


tions, to London and sent them to King’s 
College to get a further knowledge of physics 

getting the fitting on to an external wall of 

some sort. An important thing about the 


and sanitary matters relating to plumbing, in 
branch pipe was its fall and its junction with 


order that these men might go 5 ane 5 

i : others the sanitary necessities of plum ing. 
5 aye The 55 bandstand is the main stack. The fall should not be too] This had been done in a voluntary way, and, 
the ae elevati = T thi 55 es form part of | great, and a good fall for a branch soil pipe|in his opinion, it was essential that there 
and north 1 < a uname: The end was, perhaps, 6 in. in a 5 ft. length. When the should be some statutory power given by 
with the ‘south ithot mi 1 in keeping | fall of a branch soil pipe was greater than that | which plumbers should be registered, and he 
latter is much aapi 5 1655 it gave an ugly 7 and if the branch was a] believed that a Bill is beſore Parliament giving 
À a : 2 ] one it t a porti i 
elevation are designed as two-story buildings high pane dry, to be bn: hed. 5 
for caretaker's house and kitchen premises. | Aush of water. As to the entry into the main 


powers to that end. Registration of the 

plumber would not interfere in any way with 
rag building is designed for Portland stone.” | stack, an entry should be provided that would 
not reduce the rate of flow and the velocity, 


the sanitary inspector ; the sanitary inspector 
ARUNDEL CHURCH SCHOOLS. and the hydraulic rule given was that such a 


readers will be aware, did not practise 
extensively as an architect outside of 
his official position as Surveyor to St. 
Paul's ; but the staircase hall at Nos. 4 and 5 
Richmond-terrace, when the two houses were 
thrown into one, was carried out under his 
direction, and an illustration of it may there- 
fore be of interest at the present moment, 
when we are paying the last honours to a dis- 
tinguished man. 

The uniting of two houses left ample room for 
a spacious hall. The staircase itself is formed 
of polished Hopton Wood stone. The balustrade 
was adapted from an old Viennese Renais- 
sance grille, a large portion of which was 
actually incorporated in the work. The floor 
of the hall is paved with Verona marble. 

The two Cinquecento caryatides which sup- 
port the landing are Rennaissance works 
brought from Italy by the father of the present 
owner of the house. 


CENTRAL LIBRARY, HAMMERSMITH.— The 


A PAVILION IN A PUBLIC GARDEN. 


WE illustrate this week the design by Mr. 
David Smith for “A Pavilion in a Public 
Garden,” for which the Tite Prize was awarded 
this year by the Institute of Architects, The 
design is entirely in accordance with the object 
for which the prize was founded, viz. : the 
study of Italian architecture ; and the subject, 
given by the Council of the Institute, was very 
happily selected for the purpose, as there is no 
class of structure for which the Classic Italian 
style, which blends 80 happily with garden 
scenery, is better suited. 

The following is the author's description of 
his intentions in the design :— 

‘ The building is designed to give as much 
shelter space as possible, as this seems to be 
the chief requirement of a public pavilion in a 
public garden. A large rectangular hall from 
end to end of the building is therefore pro- 
vided ſor this purpose. This hall or shelter is 
entered through the open arcade facing the 
garden, and also from a-back entrance planned 
between the two lounges on the north side of 
the hall, The hall is paved with marble slabs 
and roofed in with a plaster barrel vault sup- 
ported on steel lattice principals, and covered 
on top with lead. 

Lounges, in which seats are provided, are 
arranged in arcade form along the north side 
of the shelter. At each end of the shelter are 
loggias leading to four sculptured halls. 
Accommodation for sculpture groups is also 
provided in the centre of the shelter on 
pedestals round which seats are arranged. 

An internal bandstand is provided for music 
and entertainment when the people would 
gather inside during showery weather. 

A bar and gentlemen's retiring-room and 
lavatory (cut off by special door and passage), 
with caretaker’s house over, are planned at the 
north-west corner of the building. Similarly 
at the north-east corner are placed the refresh- 
ment-room and ladies’ retiring-room and 
lavatory, over which is placed the kitchen 
premises required for the working. of the 
cefreshment-room. 

The shelter is lighted by means of skylights 
placed the entire length of the building in the 
crown of the barrel vault, also by the open 
arcade, clearstory, and other windows. The 
sculpture halls are lighted by clearstory 

windows. 


The building is designed in the late Italian 


rivalry between the two, for both were needed. 
The public should be very much indebted to 
the Plumbers’ Company for the persistent way 
in which they had tried to raise the education 
of the plumber, and train him for those duties 
which were now so much more complicated 
than they used to be. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the 


had to do sanitary inspection, but the plumber 
bend should be of no less a radius than 


THESE schools were built for the managers | five times the diameter of the ipe. As 
of the Church of England Schools, Arundel,|to the materials of which soil pes were 
Sussex, in 1900, on the site of the old school | made, there were lead, heavy cast. iron, and 
and the master's house, which were pulled | cast-iron which had glazed enamel inside, or 
down. Accommodation is provided for 111| was protected in some manner either by Dr. 
boys, 111 girls, and 120 infants. Angus Smith's solution, by the Bower Barff 


had to do sanitary work. There need be no 
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lecturer, who, in reply, said that a great deal 
of what the Plumters’ Company had done was 
due to Mr. Coles, the Secretary of the Com- 


pany. , - 
A vote of thanks ‘to the Chairman brought 


the proceedings to a close. 
— a 


THE CLERKS OF WORKS’ 
ASSOCIATION: 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


Ar (the King’s Hall, Holborn Restaurant, 
on Monday, the twentieth annual dinner 


of the Clerks of Works’ Association of Great 


Britain was held. Mr. C. R. Harston, F. R. I. B. A., 
presided, and 320 members and guests were 
present. 

After the loyal toasts had been honoured, 
Mr. F. Walker proposed The Architects and 
Surveyors,” Mr. E. T. Hall and Mr. W. T. 
Farthing responding. 

The Worshipful Company of Carpenters ” 
was proposed by Mr. John Pain, who said it was 
only right that they should give expression ver- 
baliy to the feelings of esteem and regard which 
they entertained for the company. It was pro- 
bably known. to the majority present that the 
Company had taken the Association under 
their wing, and consequently they felt much 
stronger. Accommodation had been pro- 
vided at Carpenters’ Hall for the meetings 
of the Association, and the library had also 
been placed at their disposal. Not only their 
Association, but, he added, the building trade 
in general, owed a great debt of gratitude to 
the Company. The building trade was 
indebted to the Company for the technical 
education which they had given to the students 
in their schools. Great benefits had accrued in 
that way. 

Mr. J. Hutton Freeman (Clerk of the Car- 
penters Company) briefly replied, saying that 
the Company owed a debt of gratitude to the 
Association for the help they gave at the 
examinations. It was always pleasant to the 
Company to feel that they had such competent 
men to fall back upon as those who constituted 
the Clerks of Works’ Association. He referred 
to the certificates for clerks of works given by 
the Company, and hoped that more would seek 
to secure them. 

In proposing “The Clerks of Works’ Associa- 
tion,” the Chairman said the present year was 
their twenty-first, and they were practically 
celebrating their majority. Steps were being 
taken for the incorporation of the Association 
as a recognised society, and if they were suc- 
cessful they would be able to extend the in- 
fluence of the organisation far beyond what 
was the case now. The objects of the Asso- 
ciation were the attainment of knowledge and 
the maintenance of the integrity of the building 
trade. In that trade the best men were, in his 
opinion, the clerks of works. 

In responding, Mr. James Petrie (President) 
said the Association always tried to do what 
was right for the clerks of works generally. 
Architects did not, as a rule, look upon the 
clerks as practical men, and in that respect 
they made a great mistake. He regretted that 
more clerks of works did not join the Asso- 
ciation, but added that at the present time they 
were stronger than ever. 

Other toasts followed. 

[The above has been taken from the City 
@rcss. Owing to an error on the part of the 
Hon. Secretary of the Association, we did not 
receive the usual invitation to the dinner, and 
were consequently not represented. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir J. McDougall, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Fulham Borough Council 4,100/. for plant in 
connexion with dust destructor; Shoreditch 
Borough Council 8,500/. for reconstruction of 
Cat and Mutton Bridge; and Lewisham 
Borough Council 1,000/. for alterations and 
additions to Manor-house Library, Lee. 
~ The Metropolitan Water Board.—The follow- 
ing members of the Council were appointed 
as members of the Metropolitan Water Board, 
i.e., Messrs. R. Melvill Beachcroft, John Burns, 
Henry Clarke, E. A. Cornwall, W. H. Dickin- 
son, H. P. Harris, T. H. W. Idris, Sir John 
MeDongall G. M. Radford, Lord Sandhurst, 


on the west side 
which are at this point set back over 50 ft. from the 
centre of the road. The site, which is about one 
acre in extent, bas a frontage of 240 ft. to Brixton- 
hill, with a depth of about 190 fl. 
15 the Metropolitan Borough of Limbeth, and 
8, 
adapted for development by the erection of 
working-class dwellings. 
negotiation with the owners for the purchase of 
the site under Part III. of the 
Working Classes Act, 
was 8,500/, but we 

the owner is willing 
carefully considered the question 
that should be erected on the site, 
which we have had before us it appears that three 
blocks of five-story dwelliogs can be built for the 
accommodation of 620 persons in sixty tenements 
of two rooms, fifty tenements of three rooms, and 
ten tenements of four rooms, This accommodation 
gives an average 
advised that dwellings of this kind are greatly 
needed in the neighbourhood, and that there is there- 
fore every probability that they 
From estimates of cost which we have 


pared, it appears 
vendor can be given by the Council, and that dwell- 
ings of the description mentioned can be erected 
without involving any charge upon the county rate. 
Having regard to this 
is situated within the county, where sites for 
dwellings are greatly needed but very difficult to 
obtain, we are strongly of opinion that the Counc. l 
should not hesitate to purchase this site. There are 
at present four houses on the site in the occupation 
of yearly tenants, and we propose to proceed at 
once to make terms with them for vacant pos- 
session. 
sent forward will, we anticipate, 
any necessary compensation, and also the costs in- 
volved in the purchase of the site. 
that the estimate of 7,500/. submitted by the 
Committee be approved, that the freehold of the 
site in Brixton Hill, near The Avenue, 
by the Council under 
the Working Classes Act, 1899.” 


tion be referred back, and said the approval 
which was alleged to 
Borough Council had been misunderstood. 
The Borough Council did support the Council 
in promoting working-class dwellings in the 
district, but they did not approve of this pyr- 
ticular site. 
workmen's dwellings, 
houses let at 40/.and 50l. a year, and the in- 
habitants strongly objected to having working- 
men dwellings placed between their villas. 
Even the tradespeople thought that Brixton 
would suffer. 
able and cheaper sites. 


already creating cities of the poor, and that 
was not a thing 
Council. 
into life class differences which they would 
like to do away with. 
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Henry Ward, Lord Welby, Edward White, 
T. McKinnon Wood. 

International Fire Exhibition and Congress. 
—The General Purposes Committee recom- 
mended that the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee be informed that the Council did not 
consider it expedient to take part, officially, in 
the International Fire Exhibition and Congress 
to be held in the summer. The Committee's 
reasons for this decision were tbat the exhi- 
bition will not be promoted by any public 
department or Manicipal authority, and is, 
moreover, for private gain. The Congress 
will be held from July 6 to 11, and the exhibi- 
tion from May to October. Mr. Beachcroft 
moved, and Dr. Longstaff seconded, to refer 
the recommendation back for further con- 
sideration and report, but, after considerable 
discussion, the amendment was defeated, and 
ee Committee’s recommendation was agreed 
0 


Working. class Dwellings. — The following 


ad journed report of the Housing of the Work- 
ing- classes Committee was then considered: 


“In July, 1902, our attention was drawn to a site 
of Brixton Hill, the houses in 


It is situated 


in the housing managet’s opinion, well 


We thereſore entered into 


Housing of the 
1800. The price first asked 
have now ascertained that 
to accept 7,000}. We have 
of the dwellings 
and from plans 


of 513 persons per acre. Weare 


will let readily. 
had pre- 
that the price now asked by the 


and to the fact that the site 


The estimate of 7,500/. which we have 
cover the cost of 


We recommend 
Fioance 


be acquired 
part III. of the Housing of 


Mr. Hubbard moved that the recommenda- 


have been given by the 


The site was not one suitable for 
for it was occupied by 


There were better sites avail- 


Mr. Shrubsole seconded the amendment. 
Mr. Burns, M.P., pointed out that they were 


to be encouraged by the 


The division of the classes brought 


The amendment was defeated by 54 votes to 


46, and the recommendation was thereupon 
agreed to. 


Advertisements on Tram C ars.—The Council 
resumed consideration of the recommendation 
of the Highways Committee that advertise- 
ments should be allowed on the top boards, 
and on the inside of the ventilators over the 
windows of the new electrical cars to be run 
by the Council. The amendment before the 
Council was for referring the proposal back to 
the committee for further consideration. 


of 2394 million gallons 
diminished rainfall of 23 
gallons 
ance ſor evaporation, 
and the above diminished flow of 239$ million 
gallons shows a difference from this of 1344 million 
gallons daily, 
the river is becoming more acute, 
rainfall would be required year by year to produce 
the long period average 
this means is that the 
which reaches the river 
the total rainfall itself. 
be put the possibility of a long series of wet 
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After a long debate, the amene mnt was put 
and lost, and the recommendation iof the : om- 
mittee agreed to. 


Theatres, &c.— The following 1ecommenda- 
tions of the Theatres and Music-halls Com- 
mittee were agreed to :— 


Estension of stalls refreshment bar at Daly’s 
Theatre (Mr. P. E. Pilditch). 

Extension northward of Daly's Theatre (Mr. 
P. E. Pilditch). 

Seating arrangements at the public baths, Mare- 
street, Hackney (Mr. N. Scorgie for the Hackney 
Borough Council). 

Exitand gallery, Whitechapel Art Gallery (Mr. C. 
Harrison Townsend). 


Diminution of Volume of Water in the 
Thames and Lea.—The Water Committee 
reported as follows: 


“It isa matter of common knowledge that the 
volume of water in the Thames and Lea has during 
the past few years considerably diminished. We 
recently instructed the Chief Engineer to report on 
this subject, and to deal in such Report, as far as 
possible, with the question of the drying up of 
springs in connexion with these rivers. The Chief 
Engineer has prepared such a Report, the con- 
clusions being that the causes of the de- 
crease of the flow of water are—(1) diminution 
of annual rainfall; (2) diminution of the per- 
centage of the total rainfall which reaches the river ; 
and (3) increase in pumping to supply increase in 
population, &c. For the past twenty years there 
has been a decline in the rainfall over the Thames 
watershed of an annual average of nearly 2} in. 
below the mean rainfall of 28 50 in., as computed 
by the late Mc. Symons for the forty years 1850- 
1889 ; and this diminution has become more accen- 
tuated during the last five years. This decline is 
reflected in the diminished flow of the river as 
gauged at Teddington Weir, the natural flow 
having fallen to an average of 1,110 million 


gallons daily at the intakes for the twenty years, 
compired 


with 1,350 million gallons over the 
1850-1889 period, showing a loss to the river 

per day. As the 
in. equals 105 million 
(atur making an allow-. 


per 
&c., of roughly 70 per cent.), 


day 


it would appear that the condition of 
inasmuch as more 


rate of flow; in fact, what 
percentage ot total rainfall 
is diminishing as well as 
Against these fac's has to 


ears, which may bring back the state of affairs 


which existed on the average during the long peri d 
mentioned. 
although perhaps 
valley. 
and streams, 
a diminished flow. due, appareatly, in many cases 
to increased pumping, 
rainfall, the most teiling instance being the Chadwell 
spring, 
giving an unfailing supply of water for over 300 
ears. 
1 of water supply in the South of England, is 
shown to be not an tuexhaustible reservoir, a8 was 
formerly supposed, but is essentially dependent on 
the annual rainfall, and this annual rainfall is not 


These observations apply equally, 
with more force, to the Lea 
With reference to auxiliary rivers, wells, 
the recurds show almost invariably 


ia addition to diminution of 
which dried up in the autuma of 1898, : fter 


The chalk formation, the most importavt 


at present sufficient to maintain the requisite 
standard of saturation. The fact, as shown by the 
Royal Commission of 1893, that the water level 
of the chalk below London is falling from 12 in. to 
18 in. per annum points to such a conclusion, 
although there are other relative causes tending to 
this result, such as increased pumping, better 
arterial drainage, large populated and covered areas, 
and an increased coosumption and diversion of 
water. As regards London, the actual diversion 
represents about 200 million gallons daily in dry 
weather, increasirg to over 400 million gallons in 
times of storm, which is removed from natural 
infiltration into the soil to an artificial outlet to the 
sea, by way of Barking and Crossness, and the 
various storm overflows. These naturally contri- 
buting causes of depletion are likely to be accen- 
tuated year by year, but the Chief Engineer suggests 
that, as regards increased pumping and abstraction 
from districts little able to bear any further drain. 
upon their own resources, a remedy ought to be 
found. The report is accompanied by diagrams 
and maps, and we consider the information 80 use- 
ful that we have given instructions for a copy of 
the report and of the diagrams and maps to be sent 
to each member of the Council. The total cost will 


be under 50/." 


The Locomotion Commission. Without dis- 
cussion, the Council chose a Special Committee 
to conduct the Council's case before the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into the 
means of locomotion and transport in London. 

The Council adjourned soon after seven 
o'clock. 
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stories of Block No. 1. Iverna- court. Wright's-lane, | things wanted which will be 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON Kensington (Messrs. Metcalf & Greig).— Agreed. builders. As far as the ornamental work Ly 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. Westminster.—That Mr, Pawley be iniormed that | concerned, such as wrought - on ch 
THE London County Council at their meeting the Council will permit the omission of the door- | chimney-pieces, and other things into iÉ 


ways between the suites E and F on the sixth and | ornament enters, the less said the better. 


on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- seventh stories of blocks A, B, C, of St James’s- | the catalogue is mainly intended for builders 


The ieee 185 . 1 Getw cen | court, Buckingham Gate, Westminster.—Agreed. | these may do for them, but they will certainly 
parentheses :— Pk . Sefaration of Building. not do for architects, and if the firm wish to 
attract architects by their catalogue they 


Kensington, South.—A_ building, to form part of 
the premises of Harrod's Stores, Brompton-road, 
Kensington (Mr. C. N Stephens for Harrod’s Stores, 
Limited).— Refused. 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity, 

Southwark, West.—The construction on the north 
side of Sumner-street, Southwark, of an addition to 
the engine-room on the eastern side of the City of 
London Electric Lighting Co.'s generating station, 
No. 64. Bankside (Mr. F. Bailey).—Consent. 

„* The recommendation marked t+ is contrary to 
the views of the Local Authority. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections, would find it worth their while to get such 


Eennington.— An institute building forthe Beaufoy 
Charity, on the site of Nos. 05.71 inclusive, and of 
eight houses on the site of Nos. 56-64 inclusive, 
Princes-road, Kennington (Mr. F. A. Powell for 
Mr. J. C. Hatch and Mr. P. Farmer).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Retention of two wood and slate 
pents in front of a house on the north side of 
Brockley Park, Lewisham, westward of Ledbury 
House (Mr. W. Brooker for Mr. A. J. Glock).— 
Consent. 

Hampsteid.—Rebuilding of the White Horse 
Hotel, Fleet road, Hampstead, to abut upon Con- 
stantine-road (Mr. A. E. Pridmore for Mr. A. T. 
Davies).— Cons ent. 

Clapham.—An extension of the flank of a house 
on the south-east side of Deauville-raad. Clapham, 
to abut upon Rodenhurst- road (Mr. H. Bignold for 
Mr. Bilham).—Consent. 

Hampstead -A one-story bay window in front of 
a proposed house No. 24. Ferncroft-avenue, 
Hampstead (Mr. C. H. B. Quennell for Mr. G. W. 
Hart).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A house on the north-west side of 
Canonbie-road, Honor Oak, Dulwich, southward 
of The Mount (Mr. R. Mason).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Buildings on the western side 
of Albert-road, Regent’s Park, at the corner of High- 
street, on the site of Portland-terrace (Mr. F. M. 
Elgood for Mr. J. A. Michell).— Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—A stone and iron balcony at 
the first-floor level of No. 39, Bryanston-street, 
St. Marylebone (Mr. E C. W. Evans for Major 
S. E. Lamb).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—The retention of a one-story build- 
ing, erected in front of Daydawn. Netherhall- 
gardens, South Hampstead (Mr. W. G. Shoebridge 
for Mr. L. Sinclair, M.P.).—Refused. 

Wandsworth.t—A builaing with a one-story addi- 
tion in front, on the west side of Garratt-lane, 
Wandsworth, to abut also upon Summerley-street 
(Mr. R. A. Hiads for the London and South-Western 
Bank, Ltd.). Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Baitersea.—A bakehouse and coal store at the 
rear of No. 49, High-street, Battersea, t> ahut upon 
Alfred-place (Mr. H. Griffia for Mr. W. Gciffia).— 
Consent. i ' 


= Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 


Strand.—Buildings upon the site of Nos. 156 and 
158, Regent-street, Nos. I tu 13 (odd numbers only) 
inclusive, Beak-street, and Nos. 66 to 70, King- 
street, St. James's, Westminster (Messrs. Crickmay 
& Sons for Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Woolwich.—Three houses at the south-east end of 
Elm-grove, the Slade, Plumstead (Mr. A. E. Haber- 
shon for Mr. Stevens).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Fulham.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 ot the Act with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of buildings on a site on the north side of 
Dawes-road, Fulham, to abut also upon Hannell- 
road (Mr. C. Botterill for Mr. R. F. Brown).— 
Consent. 

Hampsiead.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 of the Act with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of two blocks of stables at the Hampstead 
Borough Council's store yard and depot, Lymiogton- 
road, Hampstead (Mr. O. E. Winter). —Consent. 

Lewisham.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 of the Act with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of three stables at the rear of Nos. 383. 
387, and 380. Brockley-road, Lewisham (Messrs 

„W. Heath & Sons for Messrs. Bromley, Hawkins, 
Mainprice, & Lord).—Consent. 

Lewis ham. A dwelling-house on the south side of 
Duncombe Hill, at the junction with Brockley Rise, 
Forest Hill, Lewisham, with an open space at the 
rear (Mr. S. Frampton).—Consent. 


The same remark applies to the catalogue 
sent us by Messrs. R. H. & J. Pearson. he 
iron mantels in their catalogue are un a style 
mat no architect of the present day would 
accept fora moment—at least, no architect 
who was an artist, as all architects ought to be. 
The wood mantels are considerably better, or 
some of them—those on p. 41 for instance ; 
but the more elaborate examples look, in the 
illustrations at least, like very coarse work— 
they may perhaps be better in the reality than 
the illustrations show, especially as it is stated 
that the catalogue has been compiled with 
the view of usefulness to the trade, not aS an 
exhibition of printing.’ The grates are for the 
most part also dishgured by bad and quite 
unnecessary ornament. Compilers of cata- 
logues who wish to introduce ornamental 
work should take the opportunity of visiting the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition and see what kind 
of work in grates and mantels passes for good 
among artists, ana get some of these artists to 
design things for them. They would find it 
would pay in the long run. It is the best kind- 
ness to firms trading in building ma teric? 
to point out to them that they cannot recom- 
mend themselves tothe architectural profession 
by issuing illustrations of this kind. Some 
firms have long recognised this, and have 
employed artists to design their chimney-pieces, 
grates, wrought ironwork, &c., and we have 
no doubt that they are finding the commercial 
advantage of having done so. With regard to 
the practical work, that is another matter, and 
Messrs. Pearson’s catalogue is very good in snch 
matters as ranges, in stable fittings of all kinds, 
gutters, pipes, drain apparatus, special articles 
for plumbers (such as" economical stocks and 
dies for threading pipes „), sash lifts and 
handles, locks and bolts, &c. They send also a 
separate smaller catalogue of painters brushes 
and other requisites, and priced lists of 
colours. 

The General Electric Co. have sent us 
an illustrated leaflet of Nernst electric 
lamps. They are now ready to supply these 
lamps for use either on direct or alterna- 
ting current circuits, and they ought to be- 
come popular. The initial price of the smali 
20-c.p. lamps, including the automatic heater 
that starts the filament, is 58., but the filaments 
can easily be replaced when burnt out, and so 
the cost for renewals will not be greater than 
for ordinary glow-lamps. The light given out 
by the glowing flament is very pleasant to 
work by, and it is very little affected by fluctua- 
tions ot pressure. The average life of a fla- 
ment is 300 or 400 hours, although we have 
had one that ran for over 2,000 hours. It 
is inadvisable, however, to run them for 
over 400 hours, 28, like glow-lamps, their 
efficiency diminishes with age. Initially, their 
efficiency is two or three times greater than a 
glow-lamp, and even after 400 hours their 
efficiency is generally greater than four watts a 
candle. The larger 100-C.p. Size ought to be 
very useful for public buildings, restaurants, 
&c., and also for outdoor use. The filaments 
can be bought separately, and so the cost for 
renewals as well as the meter bill will be 
smaller when they are used. A drawback we 
fad with them is that the lamp often takes 
nearly a minute to light up. , 

The same company send us their “ progress 
leafiet for January. Amongst the novelties illus- 
trated is a tandem switch for 250-volt circuits. 
This switch seems to us tc be very scientifically 
designed ; by breaking the circuit at four points 
the danger of damage to its terminals by the 
lengthy sparks which ensue when a high- 
pressure circuit is broken is reduced to a 
minimum. We have often wondered why 
manufacturers did not make multiple-break 
switches, and we welcome this attempt to 
utilise the results of recent experimental re- 
searches. Amongst other accessories described 
and illustrated are switches and fuses for tram- 
way work, and ignition coils for voiturettes 


— —— 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


Stuart’s Granolithic Stone Co. send us a 
souvenir containing a large number of photo- 
graphic views illustrating various works 
executed in granolithic material, and intended 
to bring before architects and others interested 
in fire-:esisting construction the advantages of 
the system acopted by this company. One 
useful page in this Look gives a comp'ete set 
of drawings of the fire-proof flooring as carried 
out in a large warehouse building in Tooley- 
street, London, and others include details of 
floor arches and slabs of various spans, the safe 
distributed loads being stated in each case. 
On the last page of the volume we find, in the 
sectional drawing of some new manufacturing 
premises at Millwall, some striking particulars 
of a granolithic floor beam 8a ft. long by 18 in. 
deep, by 14 in. wide. This beam is said to be 
the first that has been used to carry a building 
without the aid of steel girders. It is sup- 
ported near the middle by two granolithic 
columns, each 14 in. square, and near the ends 
by two brick piers 3 it, square, this being the 
sectional area demanded in the case of brick 
by the London County Council regulations. 
The uselulness of the book would be consider- 
ably improved by the addition of an index, and 
we hope to see a Jabour-saving device of this 
kind in future issues. 

Messrs. C. & A. Musker, of Liverpool, send 
us a portfolio of forty-two collotype-plates 
illustrating various examples of hydraulic and 
electric machinery made by this firm for dock 
and railway companies, ship-builders, boiler- 
makers, locomotive and railway-carriage 
builders, and for use in mining and other 
industries. Some of the views representing 
hydraulic cranes of various designs supplied to 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board are very 
interesting, and others worthy of special 
mention are those showing a series of cranes 
for railway yards and goods depots. Another 
print gives an excellent idea of Musker's 
hydraulic press for making concrete flags. 
Electric overhead cran es. electric lift gear and 
generating sets are also illustrated. No 
descriptive matter accompanies this collection 
of plates, which is evidently not intended for 
indiscriminate distribution. 

Mr. Percy Pitman, of Ledbury, sends us a 
price list of his Hector water motor, a com- 
pact and well-designed machine, embodying 
the principle of the Pelton wheel. This 
motor is made in sizes ranging from 3 h. -p. to 
I} h.-p. As supplied by the maker it is quite 
self-contained, and can be fixed in place and 
set to work with a minimum amount of trouble. 
The motor is very suitable for the silent 
driving of small machinery of every de- 
scription, and when used for organ blowing it 
is supplied with a silent automatic gear, by the 
aid of which any desired number of strokes 
per minute can be obtained. 

Messrs. Lockerbie & Wilkinson send us a 
card containing lists and prices of their deco- 
rative heads and pipes in Jead and iron, with a 
few small illustrations. All their work of this 
kind is excellent, and they are wise enough to 
go to artists for it, as witness their rainwater 
heads in the Central Hall of the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition, designed by Mr. C. A. 
Nicholson and Mr. Corlette respectively. 

Messrs. Young & Marten send us a 
catalogue of “requisites for building con- 
struction ” which includes, as they claim, and Taren 
apparently with justice, everything that can ard heavy motor-cars. The “Stanley ” high- 
be wanted in carrying out a building, so far as grade bell ought to prove useful to those 
practical requirements are concerned, and in amateur electricians who keep the electric 
this sense the book forms a compendium of bells of a household in working order. The 


Formation of Slrects. 


Wandsworth.—That an order be issued to Messrs 
Walton & Lee, sanctioning the formation or laying- 
out of a new street for carriage traffic in continua- 
tion of Franciscan-road, Tooting, to lead from 
Cowick-road to Totterdown-street, and the widen- 
ing to 40 ft. of the street on the north-western side 
of the estate (for Messrs. H. de Vaux Brougham, 
A. J. Whalley & A. T. Rickards).—Consent. 


Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 


Kensington, South.—A deviation from the drawing: 
approved on July 22, 1902, showing the means. of 
escape proposed to be provided in pursuance of 
Section 63 of the Act, 1894, on the sixth and seventh 
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electro-magnet has both a high-resistance and 
a low-resistance winding ; as these can be used 
singly or connected in series or parallel, it 
ought to be always possible to get the bell to 
ring, whatever size of wire has been chosen in 
wiring the house. They also send us some 
sheets of illustrations of ornamental decorative 
lamps for electric lighting, not included in 
their current list. 

“Veritys Lid.“ send us a sheet of illus- 
trations and descriptions of their patent electric 
radiators, which form a very neat and effective 
method of supplying heat by radiation. To 
quote from the description :—‘‘ These stoves 
are made with ornamental frames of iron, 
brass, or copper, and are provided with re- 
dectors of a special shape. 
made of ground glass in an elongated form, 
with straight filaments that lie parallel with 


the reflectors, and thereby utilise the ce. 

e 
reflectors, in addition to being formed of 
such a shape that the light and heat is mul- 
tiplied by being mirrored several times, are 


possible amount of reflective surface. 


heavily plated with silver, as it is well known 


that silver forms the best reflector for radiating 
A special feature of these 


both light and heat. 
stoves is the provision of a heating-chamber 
above the lamps. This chamber serves to pre- 


vent the heat rising above the stove, where it 


is not required ; it also receives the warmed 
air that is drawn up behind the reflector, and 
throws it forward into the room, mingling 
with the direct heat rays reflected off the 
polished metal. . The employment of a 
sheet of metal, fixed at some distance behind 
the reflector, insures the stove keeping cool at 
the back, so that it can be safely placed against 
a wall, or in front of a piece of furniture or 
any delicate fabric, without fear of scorching. 
Each stove is provided with two switches, so 
that the stove can be used at full power, or at 
half power if only a moderate heat is required.” 
The only objection we have is to the word 
“ornamental,” and to what is intended by it. 
if the stoves were less “ornamental” they 
would be more satisfactomy—to artists and 
architects atall events. 

The Electric Fittings Co. send us a beauti- 
fully got-up catalogue of their electric light 
fittings ; which are in good taste though they 
hardly betray the hand of the artist, nor in- 
deed is any designer mentioned. No doubt, as 
they say in the preface, all their fittings ‘‘are 
constructed in the best possible manner, and 
the finish is of the highest class; but if they 
had gone to one or two known artists in metal- 
work they might have produced works of art; 
whereas those shown, though good as far as 
they go, are rather works of manufacture than 
of art. 

Messrs. Moffats, Ltd., of Charterhouse- 
square, E.C., have scnt us a descriptive cata- 
logue of their Lucas lamps. Rather more 
than a year has elapsed since this high power 
incandescent gas lamp was placed upon the 
English market, and noticed by us as an 
exhibit at the Crystal Palace Gas Exhibition. 
During last year the lamp was given a trial in 
a large number of British towns, and has now 
taken the foremost place among gas lamps for 
Streets, factories and shops. Instead of 
increasing the efficiency of the gas by utilising 
an auxiliary apparatus to compress the gas 
under a pressure of 10 inches or 12 inches 
before allowing it to issue from the burner, as 
in high-pressure systems, a forced air-draught 
is obtained by connecting the burner to an 
unusually long chimney, the glass bulb which 
surrounds the mantle being almost hermeti- 
cally united at its upper end to the chimney 
and at its lower end to the burner. It is 
claimed that with a consumption of 173 cubic 
feet of gas per hour the lamp emits a 700 
candle-power light. We are not in a position 
to certify to the accuracy of this statement, but 
we have seen the Lucas lamp in use in many 
places in London and the Midlands, and con- 
sider it the most formidable rival to the electric 
arc light yet devised. 

The Limmer Asphalte Paving Co. send a 
small pamphlet calling attention to the useful- 
ness of their material for flat roofs. It can be 
laid either upon solid concrete or on flat con- 
structed of wood joists and boards, but in the 
latter case their specially prepared felt or 
canvas is fixed to the boards and the asphalt 
laid upon it. It is added that the fire insurance 
companies specify mineral rock asphalte as one 
of the materials desirable for roofs. 

Messrs. James Smith & Co. (Barnsley) send 
us their catalogve of vitrified facing bricks, 
moulded bricks, &c., and also samples of 


The lamps are 


two facing bricks and a red stabe paving the oblique arch, the recessed Marseilles gate, 
brick; all seem to be of hard and good and the hemispherical dome. The diction of 
quality. The catalogue includes a number of | the work is clear throughout, and the treatise 


moulded bricks, channels, copings, &-. 


Books. 


Slereolomvy. 


John Wiley & Sons. 1902. 


MTRICTLY speaking, the term “ste- 
reotomy covers the cutting or shap- 


— ing of all solids, but its application is 
sometimes limited to the art of shaping stone 


for use in masonry work. 


Chapter I. of the treatise before us, is chiefly 


occupied with definitions of familiar character 
and may be passed over without comment. In 
Chapter II., the authors define stercotomy as 
consisting of cutting stones from the rough 
blocks so that when fitted together they will 
form a predetermined whole. It is evident, 
therefore, that the treatise deals with work 
that largely falls to the lot of the mason, but 
the authors present the subject in such a 
manner that the designer may be enabled to 
prepare cutting plans for the whole of the stone- 
work required, or to verify the plans submitted 
by the contractor. Asa general rule, drawings 
prepared for masonry structures exhibit one 
of the following characteristics—(1) they may 
show the figured dimensions of each stone ; 
(2) they may merely give the outline and 
dimensions of the finished structure ; or (3) 
they may give the general dimensions of the 
structure and the figured dimensions of 
special stones. In all ordinary cases it is wise 
to avoid arbitrary dimensions, or considerable 
unnecessary cost may be entailed owing to 
wasted material and labour. Reasonable lati- 
tude given to the mason clearly tends to reduce 
cost by permitting the economical use of stones 
varying little from the sizes in which they are 
produced atthe quarry. But, admitting this, 
it is still desirable that the architect or engineer 


should acquire familiarity with all details of 


his work, so that he may be able to determine 


precise dimensions, or to check those proposed 


by the contractor when thought necessary. 


A considerable part of Chapter II. is devoted 
to instructions for preparing the “directing 
instruments used for cutting the blocks, and 
for the application of these instruments so as 
The student is also 
advised to practise the cutting of stone shapes 
from blocks of plaster so that he may acquire 
familiarity with the various operations neces- 
sary. Hence it will be seen that the authors 
approach the subject from a thoroughly prac- 
Chapter III. is devoted to the 


to obtain the best results. 


tical standpoint. 
detailed consideration of methods to be followed 
in connexion with Plane-sided Structures.“ 
The chapter consists entirely of examples, 


illustrated by folding plates, and the student is 


duly instructed in inetnods of finding the pro- 
jections, of obtaining the directing instruments, 
and of cutting the stones required. A very 
interesting example is the Worcester City Hall, 
all the face-stones in this building being di- 
mension stones, each marked for identihcation 
in accordance with a key plan reproduced in 
Plate IV. Another plate represents a good 
example of church masoury in broken ashlar, 
each stone of the entire church being a dimen- 
sion stone. The drawings illustrating this 
chapter are most useful, and form an excellent 
index to the arrangement and dimensions of 
stones for buildings of the kind shown. 

In the succeeding chapter Structures con- 
taining Developable Surfaces” receive atten- 
tion. This part of the subject is a little more 
complicated, as the shapes and dimensions of 
stones composing curved or warped surfaces 
must be very carefully worked out. Among 
the examples taken are such as arches, Ovals, 
cylindrical arches in circular walls, cloistered 
and descending arches, arch culverts, and arch 
bridges. Methods are developed in this 
chapter for finding the projections, develop- 
ments, shapes, and sizes of the stones, and by 
the aid of the accompanying plates it should be 
easy for the student to follow the reasoning 
and processes involved. In some cases the 
necessary calculations are comparatively 
simple, but in others time would probably be 
saved by adopting the graphic method. The 
chapters already mentioned furnish particulars 
of ordinary masonry work, but for those 
wishing to pursue the subject further chapters 
are added treating of stereotomy as applied in 


By ARTHUR W. FRENCH, C.E, 


and ilowakp C. Ives, C.E. New Vork: Obstruction to Light. 


should prove itself to be particularly service- 
able, not only because the subject has hitherto 
been ignored in ordinary text-books, but also 
because it will inevitably lead students of 
masonry construction to inquire more closely 
into the practical details of the science. 


By HENRY BRIDGES 
MOLESWORTH, M.Inst.C.E. London: E. & 
F. N. Spon. 1902. 


THE settlement of questions affecting ancient 
lights usually occasions a certain amount of 
controversy on the part of experts, and the 
object of the author is to explain a graphic 
method for the easy solution of such problems 
as most frequently arise. Hitherto the only 
method in ordinary use for ascertaining the 
extent to which light is prevented from reach- 
ing one building by the interposition of another 
building has been to visit the premises at 
ditterent periods and to take notes of the con- 
ditions observed. This method is both incon- 
venient and unscientific, for, as the author 
points out, the position of the sun varies 
according to the season of the year, and to 
obtain all the essential data it would be neces- 
sary to take observations at intervals over a 
period of six months. Farther, the precise 
obstruction that would be caused to an existing 
building, by the erection of proposed premises 
in the immediate vicinity, can only be pre- 
dicted by the aid of abstruse and wearisome 
calculations. 

An advantage possessed by the graphic 
method devised by Mr. Molesworth is that all 
the necessary information can be obtained in a 
very simple manner, and in a very short time. 
For the purpose of dealing with direct sun- 
light, the author uses two diagrams, of which 
A is a planisphere showing the circles of 
bearing and parallels of altitude, the exterior 
circle representing the meridian, a horizontal 
line the horizon, and a vertical line through 
the centre the prime vertical, while latitudes 
are shown on one lower quadrant. The second 
diagram, B, is a tracing which represents the 
equator and the portion of the heavens inside 
the tropics, and comprises the path of the sun 
during the year. Dotted lines represent the 
path of the sun at intervals of 5 deg. of declina- 
tion, and curved lines represent time at inter- 
vals of ten minutes. When using the diagrams, 
the tracing B is placed upon the diagram A 
with one end of the equator line over the 
latitude. Then the path of the sun at any date 
can be seen by inspection ; the time and bear- 
ing of rising and setting, and the altitude and 
bearing at any time can be ascertained ; and 
the duration of twilight can be determined. 
For the purpose of applying such information 
in a practical manner, essential parts of the 
obstructed and obstructing buildings are suit- 
ably plotted on a piece of tracing paper pinned 
over diagram A; the tracing B is then adjusted 
above the tracing paper. and the information 
required can be read otf. The author gives 
approximate tables of the sun’s declination, 
and of the equation of time for the correct 
interpretation of results. A somewhat similar 
method is described in the same book for 
estimating the percentage of diffused light 
intercepted by any building from windows and 
skylights. Briefly described, the above is the 
new method proposed by Mr. Molesworth. It 
may seem at first sight to be somewhat com- 
plicated, but a very short study should enable 
any architect or surveyor to grasp all essential 
points. The two diagrams first mentioned 
accompany the work in sheet form, so that 
a be convenient for use on a drawing- 

oard. 


The Prize Essay on the Ercction of a Sanato- 
rium for the Treatment of Tuberculosis in 
England. By ARTHUR LATHAM, M.A, 
M.D., Assistant Physician at St. George's 
Hospital, &c., in association with A. WIL- 
LIAM WEST, Architect. London: Bailliere, 
Tindall, & Cox. 1903. 

IN response to the advertisement issued in 

January, 1902, by his Majesty's Advisory Com- 

mittee, 180 essays on the erection of a sanato- 

rium for consumptives were received, and the 
book now under notice contains the essay to 
which the first prize of 5 ol. was awarded. 

The names of the judges are a sutticient 

guarantee that the prize essay is, from the 

medical point of view, a satisfactory piece of 
work, but we are not quite so sure that the 
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architectural portion is equally good. The town, and a list of Abbots is given, showing 


administration block shown in figs. 8 and|the dates of the erection of the several 
9 has a number of dark corridors; in| buildings. In addition to the three plans of 
the middle of the main corridor on] the monastery, a fourth is added, showing the 


the ground floor there is a length of 
nearly 70 ft. without window, and from the 
middle of this another corridor is led at right 
angles, the first window being 4o ft. from the 
main corridor; on the same floor, there are 
two other corridors, each 35 ft. long, with- 
out any windows whatever. In figs. 15, 16 
and 17, a courtyard 48 ft. square is shown in 
the middle of a three-storied building. The 
plans possess many good features, but are not 
of the quality which a competition of this kind 
might have been expected to produce. The 
book as a whole is, however, a valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of this subject, and 
will be indispensable to architects engaged in 
designing sanatoria for consumptives. It con- 
tains, in addition to the essay itself, twenty 
appendices, most of which are tabulated 
statements of the details of design, construc- 
tion, and management of existing sanatoria. 
The nineteenth appendix deals with sanitation, 
and is a perfunctory piece of work ; surely the 
description of the water-closets as wash-out is a 
mistake for wash-down. 


general planning of the fortifications and town. 
The intending visitor should read Mr. Massé's 
work before going to the Mount, and it will 
form an interesting souvenir afterwards. 


The Cathedral Church of Notre Dame, Paris. 
By CHARLES HIATT. London: George Bell 
& Sons. 1902. 


THIS, like the foregoing, is one of the latest 
additions to the series of continental churches, 
and is a well-illustrated account of the well- 
known metropolitan church of Paris. Its fine 
west front, apse, and transept fronts are well 
given in photographs (by Ed. Hautecccur), and 
a good general interior view facing p. 55. 
The Jack of interest in the interior is chiefly 
accounted for by the absence of medi val 
monuments and the destruction of the rood 
loſt at the entrance to the choir. The general 
effect, too, of the architecture is somewhat 
hard and mechanical, and the grand effect of 
subdued light formerly given by the windows 
has been almost entirely ruined by the loss of 
the old stained glass. Notre Dame will, how- 
ever, always take a high place among the 
cathedrals of France, and the book under 
notice makes a capital guide to all its points of 
interest. 


The Abbey and Town of Mont St. Michel. By 
H. J. L. J. Masse, M.A. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 1902. 


AMONG the many fine aschitectural groups on 
the Continent a unique place must be given to 
the magnificent group of buildings that crown 
the island known as Mont St. Michel, standing 
near the Normandy coast a few miles from 
Avranches. The building, not only a growth 
of many centuries, but from the limitations of 
its site very complicated in its planning, is not 
an easy one to describe clearly. The author 
has succeeded, with the aid of three plans and 
a fine series of photographic illustrations, in 
giving as clear a description as possible of this 
most interesting place. It is to be wished 
that the three plans given at the end of the 
took could have been to a uniform scale—all 
three differ slightly—as it would have facili- 
tated reference to the positions of the rooms, 
one over the other, in such a building as the 
Merveille. 

From the strictly architectural point of view, 
the chief interest is in the planning of the 
numerous buildings on the summit and round 
the precipitous sides of the hill, and the clever 
way in which, 9 a the great church in the 
centre and at the higher level, every possible 
advantage has been taken of the slightest 
irregularity in the site to build large or small 
buildings, and to connect them with staircases 
and passages one with the other. A good deal 
of “restoration” has been already dore, the 
most prominent work being the rebuilding of 
the central tower, finished with a not alto- 
gether happily designed roof. But there is so 
much of interest—the early nave and transepts, 
the later Flamboyant work of the presbytery, 
the magnificent series of vaulted rooms in the 
three stages of the Merveille, and, in strange 
contrast, the grim and terrible prisons and 
cellarage near the west end of the church—and 
the building has undergone so many vicissi- 
tudes, that it is fortunate, even if all the modern 
work is not in the best taste, that the buildings 
have been preserved from ruin. Much of the 
Mediæval work has collapsed from time to 
time, through defective building and insufficient 
foundations. We may, however, express a 
hope that the hideous tiles on the roof of the 
cloister may, at no distant date, be removed ; 
their utter unsuitability to their surroundings 
is only too plainly evident in the view given, 


The Collegiate Church of Stratferd-on-Avon. 
By HAROLD BAKER. London: George Bell 
& Sons. 1992. 


Tuls is the latest addition to the series uni- 
form in size and character with the Cathedral 
series dealing with churches chiefly monastic 
or collegiate. We have already noticed excel- 
lent books on Tewkesbury, Wimborne, Bath, 
Westminster, and others. Stratſord-on-Avon 
is so well-known and has been so often illus- 
trated that it is not surprising that nothing very 
novel is included in this book ; but the illustra- 
tions, from photographs by the author, of the 
fine church so picturesquely situated by the 
river side, with its porch, chancel monuments, 
and Clopton Chapel, are excellent ; also those 
of Shakespeare's house, the Guild Chapel, and 
the remains of the family mansion of the Clop- 
tons. A description of the neighbouring house 
at Charlecote is also given. 


Authorised Guide to St. Paul's Cathedral. By 
LEWIS GILBERTSON, M.A. London: Chiswick 
Press. 1902. 


Tuis guide is very well done and does not 
attempt too much. A concise history of the 
circumstances attending the production of 
the design ſor the present Cathedral is given; 
and the structure of the dome is correctly 
described and illustrated by a good sectional 
drawing. A plan and description of Old 
St. Paul's are given, with the deviation of line 
of the present building from the axis of the old 
one; there is however no illustration giving 
the exterior appearance of the old Cathedral, 
which might have been of interest to some 
visitors. Large plans of the church and crypt 
of the present building are given, and the 
various decorations, and alterations in interior 
arrangement, are described. The author 
(perhaps rightly) avoids expressing any opinion 
on any of these alterations ; he contents him- 
self with a brief statement of the facts. The 
only important omission we noted is in regard 
to the exterior sculpture; the tympanum 
sculpture is mentioned and the subject given, 
but not the subjects of the separate statues on 
the attic. 


. 74. 

From its lofty position a good view of the 
exterior of the flamboyant work of the pres- 
bytery is difficult to obtain, but its general 
effect is well shown in a series of general 
views of the Mount, and interesting photos of 
the interior of the apse are given, and one on 
p. 42, a particularly charming group of 
flying buttresses and pinnacles. A chapter has 
been devoted to the buildings of the Merveille, 
and each of its vaulted rooms is well illustrated 
—the Salle des Hotes,!facing p. 71, is particu- 
larly good, ard an equally good idea is given 
of the gloom of the crypts and prisons in the 
illustrations to the chapter on the substructures. 
Altogether this work is one of the best of this 
interesting series, and the author has given in 
a comparatively small space a valuable account 
of a particularly complicated building. 
Chapters are added on the ramparts and the 


Laxton's Price. Book for Architects, Builders, 
Engineers, and Contractors. 
Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 1903. 4s. 

THE eighty-sixth annual issue of this Price- 

book quite sustains its reputation. So far as 

price-books can represent a normal and 
average standard, variations from which under 
special circumstances must always be expected 
and allowed for, no book of the kind can well 
be fuller in information or better arranged. 

The chapter on electrical lighting, heating, 

and power has been specially revised by 

a well-known electrical engineer. The 

London Building Act and other important 

Acts bearing on building operations are ap- 

pended as usual, as also the Institute of 

Architects’ form of building contract and their 

scale of professional charges. Important 
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decisions under the London Building Act in 
the Superior Courts and the Tribunal of Appeal 
are stated in detail, and “ Heads of Cases” 
brought before the police-courts under the same 
Act are also given. 
been spared to render the work as complete 
as possible. 


No pains seem to have 


—— —— 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 
A REPRESENTATIVE gathering of the electors 


of Aldersgate Ward met on the 1:th inst., under 
the presidency of Alderman Sir Joseph Renals, 
at the Young Men's Christian Association, Alders- 
gate-street, for the purpnse of protesting 
the County Council’s London Building Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1903, which has formed the subject 
of discussion at several Ward meetings in the 
City. Sir Joseph Renals said there could be no 
doubt that the Bill was the outcome of the Queen 
Victoria-street fire; but in his opinion there could 
be no necessity for imposing conditions whicb 
would work most injuriously among 
occupiers all over the City. He believed, on the 
other hand, that a measure could be drafted which 
7 still further reduce the risk to human 

e 
years the loss of lives by fire in the City had been 
astonishingly small. 
ia ordinary warehouses, offices, and shops, but in 
some Outside business in which chemicals were 
used. Mr. E. Chant observed that, if the Bill was 
made law, it would render many warehouses 
absolutely useless. 
Bill, as many of its clauses would make valuable 
property 
expressed himself in favour of a conference with 
the authorities at Spring Gardens. He objected to 
the machinery of the Act being in the hands of the 
County Council, so far as the City was concerned. 


against 


owners and 


in case of fire. During the last twenty-five 


The fires bad not broken out 


He described it as an iniquitous 


in London worthless. Mr. T. H. Ellis 


Mr. Tubbs condemned the Bill as a piece of panic 


legislation, and complained that the City Corpora- 
tion had been apathetic in the past in not opposing 
a previous Building Act. 
said, should have no power whatever within the 


The County Council, he 
City, and he believed that, if the Corporation had 


been up-to-date, it might now have been the 
authority over the Fire Brigade in the City. After 
some further discussion, the following motion 
was unanimously adopted :—“ That this meeting of 
owners and occupiers in the Ward of Aldersgate, 
having heard and discussed the provisions of the 
propused new London Building Acts Ameadment 
Act, consider its requirements so unwarrantably 
and unnecessarily severe that they have no hesita- 
tion in forwarding this resolution to the Corpora- 
tion inviting them strenuously to oppose the passing 
of the Bill in its present objectionable form. They 
do this with the firm belief that all properties and 
persons may be made equally safe and secure from 
fire without imposing alterations in the existing 
Acts, which would prove so costly and burdensome 
to all owners and occupiers. They further wish to 
record an indignant protest against the absence oi 
any tribunal of appeal. This meeting respectfully 
suggests that the Lord Mayor be invited to call a 
mass meeting at the Guildhall to enable the citizens 
generally to express their views on the subject.”— 


A meeting of the inhabitants and ratepayers of the 
Ward of Cheap was held on the 13th inst. at 
Gresham College, Gresham-street, to consider the 
provisions of the proposed Bill. Mr. Alder mas 
Smallman presided. The chairman explained that 
the Bill was promoted by the London County 
Council, and dealt with matters of such import- 
ance as to make it desirable, in the opinion of 
the members of the ward, that the inhabitants 
and ratepayers should be called together to 
discuss it. They were all agreed that ade- 
quate measures should be taken to provide 
for the safety of those employed in City build- 
ings in case of an outbreak of fire. The question 
arose, however, whether the proposals of the Bili 
were the best in the circumstances. The watd 
representatives unanimously approved of the City 
Corporation being made the authority for enforcing 
any fresh regulations. Mr, C. A. Lang proposed, 
and Mr. W. F. Noakes seconded, the following 
resolution :—“ That this meeting of the inhabitants 
and ratepayers of Cheap, while being keenly alive 
to the necessity of adequately providing for safety 
of life in the case of fire, is of opinion that, ia 
reference to the City of London, the London 
Building Acts (Amendment) Bill is arbitrary, im- 
practicable, and will occasion serious loss oí 
business to the citizens, and that it ought 
to be opposed.” In the course of a discussion 
which followed, Mr. E. Woodthorpe said that 
there was no part of London in which the enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the Bill was required more 
than some districts in the City. The employment of 
girls and young women in the upper portions of 
buildings had increased enormously uf late years. 
The resolution was carried. Oa the motion of Mr. 
E. J. Trustram, seconded by Mr. Leopold Farmer, a 
resolution was passed in favour of the Corporation 
being appointed the authority for carrying out any 
further powers which may be authorised by Parlia- 
ment in reference to buildings in the City. It was 
decided to forward copies of the resolutions to 
the Lord Mayor, and to request him to call a 
public meeting of the citizens to consider the B:lL— 
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the purpose of considering the Bill a meeting | that the Council hold and have in the past . 

Frabitants of the Cordwainer Ward of the|held the view, that it is desirable in the public Correspondence. 

nae that Bora 1 being tiia pr Sr the — 

t. Germans Estate shou not be so designed as to 3 

form no through means of communication to tbe THE PATENTS ACT, 1902. 

Bromley-road. In designing the extension now Sin, — Section 1 of the above Act provides, inter 
lia, for the making of a limited official search as to 

of the inventions claimed in all com- 


Fot 


f the 
City was held in the Ver of St. Mary-le- 


discussion many reasons were assigned why the 
easure should be strongly opposed by 


while its promoters were subjected toa most severe | stree 
criticism. The Council, said Mr. George Edwards, irection of | plete specifications deposited ; it further provides 


had themselves neglected to take even the most Bromley-road.” He contended that the outlet | for the reduction of the period 

elementary precautions against fire. The recon- | afforded by Muirkirk-road and Sandhurst, although tection from nine to six months. 

struction of old buildings of over 20 ft. in gle, did make through communi- It does not appear to be generally known that 

800 ft. super in area might prove | cation to the Bromley-road. i i 
s agent, in date as tbe Board of Trade may by order direct, 


height and 
beiga ial to architects and builders, but it] Me. Robert Stewart, the appellant’ 
mean ruin to many of the owners. reply to Mr. Andrews, said he was not willing to and we are advised that there is little likelihood of 
o | such order (which will have to be laid before both 


would 
Mr Bennett, C.C., expressed the opinion that | leave a so-ft. opening at the end of the new road 8 
entirely unneces- | as to form a direct communication with a new roa 


ait and Mr. . held that the | to be made on the adjoining estate (Mr. Foster s), | ye 
B been put forward more or less as a bogey. which lay batween Muickirk-road and the Bromley- provisions into effect being wanting at present. 
i d. Mr. Foster E. P. ALEXANDER & SON, 


Resolutions were condemning th 
“indefinite, tyrann cal, and unworkable,” and erx- might never make that road, and then tbe appellant 
ng the opinion that before any new legisla- | would be prevented from building on the land. He 
tion was attempted there should be a conference had endeavoured to come to terms with Mr. Foster 
n the various municipalities interested, and | to construct a road 80 48 to carry the new one in 
any regulations applying to the City proper should | question straight through to the Bromley- road, but 
de under the control of the Cit Corporation. It he had not succeeded. Such a straight road would 
was also resolved that the Lord Mayor be asked to | benefit the St. Germans Estate. Between Muir- 
convene a meeting of the members of the v 
wards to jointly consider the proposals of 
—A special committee of the Paddington Borough | years from September last, 80 that the road could 
Council presented to the Council on Tuesday a re- not be constructed as suggested. 
port on the subject of the proposed amendments | Mr. Andrews : This new road is a 40-ft. road, and 
of the Act. The vital question, in the opinion of Mr. Foster's are all 50 ft. That is the bone of 
the committee, is the appointment of the District contention. 
Sarveyors, whose duties the Bill promoted by the| Mr. Andrews said that a great point bad been 
percent 3 3 to an Ci The N made anon the Braidwood in appeal, 
submit e metropolitan, City, ao orough | was istinguished from that. The Council had Faki 
councils should appoint the District Surveyors, and adopted a consistent attitude in this matter, and nao N pae aai this runs at some 
that as those councils are responsible for the | they should be supported with the view to getting | two Bi minute, and the diamonds are electri- 
sanitary supervision of every house in their} the two estates as far as reasonable to come together cally w dad into iie periphery of the saw, and 
“ staggered ” to give a clearance to the blade, whicb 


ive districts, they should specially have the | an 

control over construction as well. The committee | not each be la is kept cool and freed from dust by jets of water. 
It will cut Portland stone at 6 in. run per minute. 

leaving a beautifully true surface. 


The sand · blast machine is used for recessing and 
ornamenting, lettering, &c, the sand being blown 
against a stencil by steam, which is instantly 
exhausted, leaving 4 beautifully true figure on the 


stone or marble. 


ee 


MODERN STONEWORKING MACHT- 
NERY- 


Sır, —I notice in your issue for February 7 you 
print an extract from my book, “ Stoneworkiog 
Machinery,” which briefly summarises what could be 
done by machinery in the way of stone conversion. 
Will you permit me to say that since those lines were 
written substantial progress has been made, not 
only in improving the machines then in existence, 
but by the introduction of several new ones, notably 
the diamond circular sawing machine for stone, 
ao improved sand blasting machine, and pneuma- 


timbers is a bad one in principle, and not con- 


ed out (1) that there is no| estate, and it Was com non 
Borough Councils | owner of the Foster estate contemplated that 
3 be Salt 1 Lege by pro- Dowanhill-road would eventually have to g? 
vincial munic ties; (2 t the London County through into Bromley-road. The plans prepared ; ; 
Council, with whom the appointment and | by the Foster estate provided for a road to meet 35 . i 
limited control of District Surveyors now rests, Dowanhill-road, and carry that through into the | America 55 dresain and carvin eae but are 
might still frame rules for the general guidance of Bromley-road, and it would be aa unreasonable l tl 10 935 ed int be : da 
litic thing to allow the appellant to 80 only recently introduced Do s country, and 3 

sed air can be carried a considerable- 


those officials and continue in touch with them by— and impo the compres 
asin the case of local medical officers of health and build as to make it impossible for Mr. Foster to | distance without trouble, these chisels have proved 


sanitary inspectors—paying half their salaries. The | carry his road into Dowanhill-road without buying : : 

town clerk of Paddington (Mr. A. W. J. Russell) out property. i SE very useful in ca! ving pillars, &c-, 1P- 

was instrneted By ii 8 re i I should be pleased to show samples of work to 
g any one interested. M. Powis BALE. 


metropo 

to appoint delegates to attend a confere 
consider the subject of the proposed trans 
powers under the London Building Act as indicated. 
lf a majority prove favourable a conference will be 
held at the Paddington Town Hall. 


— . — 


TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE: 
QUESTION OF A NEW ROAD. 


THe Tribunal of Appeal under the London Build- 

ing Act, 1894, sat at the Surveyors’ Institution on 5 Andrews suggested that as the per estates OBITUARY. 

Friday last week to hear an appeal by Mr. A. cou not come to terms because one wan a 40 ft MR. PENROSE.—We reatly re et to anno 

Cameron Corbett, M.P , against the decision of the road and the other a soft, the Tribunal should | the death on as 1 Coleby. 

London County Council declining to sanction under refuse its consent to either road until the owners | field, Copse Hill, Wimbledon, of Mr. Francis 
F.R.S, who died within a 


Section 10 of the Act the construction of a new road came to an agreement. Cranmer Penrose, M.A 
on the west side of Torridon-road, Hither Green, Mr, Cunningham Glen observed that the Council | few days of the decease, on the 3rd inst., of his wife, 


Lewisham. The members present were Mesara. | were not at all desirous of assisting them with the | a daughter of the late Francis Gibbes, of Harewood! 
J. W. Penfold (Chairman), A. A. Hudson, and E. A. | adjoining owner. The Council could have imposed | yorkshire, Surgeon whom he married in 1 05 
Gruning. the condition Mr. Andrews now asked the Tribunal | Mr. Penrose, the youngest son of the Rev. Johr 
The appellant wasrepresented by Mr. Cunningham | to impose, and thus have saved an expensive | Penrose, vicar of Bracebridge, near Lincoln, Wag 
Glen (barrister, instructed by Messrs. West, King, appeal. . . born at Bracebridge Vicarage in October, 1817 
& Adams), and the respondents by Mr. D. Palmer After some discussion the following result was | Having passed four years at Bedford Grammar 
Andrews, Solicitor to the London County Council. arrived at, and put into writing by the Court :— | school, he was elected on to the foundation at Win- 
Ar. Cunningham Glen, in opening the cate for We allow the appeal, the appellant by consent | chester. On quitting Winchester he became a pupil 
nt, said that Mr. Cameron Corbett was undertaking not to permanently build over oF pre- | of Edward Biore. He then entered at Magdalene 
the Owner of 2 large estate called the St. Germans vent the continuation of Dowaniill-road up to the College, Cambridge, and a3 an undergraduate 
Estate, which he was laying out. He desired to | boundary of the Foster Estate at a point approxi- | rowed three times (twice in the winning boat) 
construct a new road on the west side of Torridon- mately as indicated on the plan hereto annexed | in the Universi y crew against Oxford. After 
road, to run west as far as another new road | before September 29, 1908. The undertaking to be | graduating as a Senior Optime in 1842, he was 
called Muirkirk - road, which it would join at | ia such form (if not agreed between the parties) as | elected a Travelling Bachelor „upon the Worts 
right angles. A short distance along Muirkirk- shall be settled by us.“ Endowment and travelled during three years in 
road, which ran north and south, was an exist- | The Council were ordered to pay 25 guineas Italy and Greece. The results of his researches 
costs. made in those countries at that time and upon sub- 


— — 


JOINTLESS FLOORING 
Sin, —I should be glad if any of your readers 


could inform me of the name and address of the 


manufacturers of Papyrolith Jointless Flooring? 
ARCHITECT. 


— ———— 


should leave a space oi 50 ft. unbuilt on in con- 
tinuation west ward of the new roa 
up to the road on the Foster estate. This could 
not be constructed for eight years, and by then the 


bricktield lease would have run out. 
The Chan man: Mr. Corbett would, it appears, 


be pleased if the new road could run through tbe 
Foster estate. Therefore, the whole matter must 
depend upon the Foster estate. 


ing road called Sandhurst-road, and this would 

make an outlet from the new road in question —— 8 sequent occasions, were published by him in his 

into Bromley - road, a main thoroughfare. Why DIRECTORY OF TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES. — monumental work upon “The Principles of 
Athenian Architecture,” which he brought out for 


brought | the Dilettanti Society in 1851. We may here 
inention that the Dilettanti Society had availed 


themselves of his offer to pursue the enquiry 


il had refused their sanction, he | Sell’s Directory of Registered Telegraphi 

especially in view of the fact | for 1903 (167, Fieet-street, E.C) has been 

On 1001, that Tribunal allowed an | well up to date. The Jork is published annually, 
exactly similar appeal in respect of a parallel road | with three quarterly editions, and the lists ot 

named Braid wood-road, which adjoins. Messrs. registered addresses are supplied by authority of | initiated by Wilkins and taken up by Sir James 

he Postmaster. General. Toe following are the Pennethorneat Athens with the small appliances then 

chief sections of the work: Alphabetical list of | at the disposal of the latter; they furnished M. 

reason for rejecting their sanction. To that letter | firms (particulars are given of title, profession, | Penrose ith the means of going to Athens with his 

stal address, telegraphic code used, telephone improved instruments, and o 

theories advanced by Vitruvius and Guliani in re- 


tbe Council's solicitor replied on February 10 :— | po 

u The Building Act Committee is fully aware of the | number, and registered telegraphic address) ; alpba- 
spect of the delicate curves and variations in the 
nunes of the Parthenon. Mr. Penrose devoted much 


facts of the previous appeal to the Tribunal of betical list of telegraphic addresses; the national 
d the Council still adheres to the view | directory of large commercial houses; and trade- 

kill and considerable time and labour to investiga- 

tions into the orientation of the temples in Greece 


Appeal, an 
expressed in the Order refusing the application that | marks and brands register. 
the street or streets as proposed to be laid out will | contains information as to telephones ; telegraph 
ut | tariffs from the United Kingdom to all parts of the and the Islands. He read a paper upon that subject 
i to the Royal Society in February, 1591, and in the 
Transactions. 1893, of that Society will be fouad 


streets formed and laid out for carriage traffic. I foreign countries. The present is the eighteenth 
a contribution by him upon certain astronomical 


to add that your client is well aware | year of publication of an excellent work. 
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facts relating to the orientation of Grecian temples. 
In our columns of April 13, 190r, we printed an 
abstract of a paper he read on February 14 of that 
ear to the Royal Society entitled “ Additional 
Notes on the Orientation of Greek Temples, being 
the Result of a Journey to Greece and Sicily 
in April and May, 1900 "—the temples he described 
being those at Delos, of Apollo at Delphi, of 
(reputedly) Diana and (reputedly) Minerva at Syra- 
cuse, a small temple at Naxos, and the one lately 
discovered at Seleucis, in Sicily. Ia March, 1851, 
he communicated to a meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects his invention, made con- 
jointly with Mr. Bennett, of the helicograph, an 
instrument for geometrically describing the Ionic 
volutes and the scroll work found in Grecian archi- 
tecture. On November 17, last year, he read a 
paper to the Institute upon “The Drawing and 
Construction of the Ionic Volute,“ of which we 
printed an abstract on the 22nd of that month. Ia 
1869 Mr. Penrose brought out a work—of which a 
second edition appeared ten months ago—entitled 
Method of Predicting by Graphical Construction 
Occultations of the Stars by the Moon and Solar 
Eclipses for any given place.“ In the summer, 
1001. he and Sir J. N. Lockyer made a series of 
observations at Stonehenge in respect of the real, 
or supposed, orientation of the stones. In the 
result, he estimated, upon the assumption that it is 
a solar temple, that the stones were originally set 
up there about 1,080 years before the Christian era. 

In 1852 Mr. Penrose was appointed architect 
and surveyor to the fabric of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
He held that appointment until 1800. During his 
term of ottice he published a Description of 
a scheme for the embellishment of the interior 
of St. Pauis Cathedral” (1872); prepared the 
designs fur the cast-iron lamps and standards, 
dated 1874, on the pavement before the 
west front, for the Choir School in Carter- 
lane, E.C, illustrated, with two plans and details of 
the sgratiito decorations, in the Builder of May 29, 
1875, Dean Milman's tomb in the Cathedral—the 
marble figure being by Mr. F. J. Williamson, of 
Esher—illustrated in our number of July 29. 1870, 
the works in the tower for the frame for the new 
peal of bells and the bell-cage—see our illustration 
of October 12, 1878, and for the re-arrangemest of 
the interior of, with the addition of a story to, the 
Chapter House in St. Paul's-churchyard (1885). He 
made also the designs for the ſive tall standards in 
the nave for the electrical light installation. 
In May, 1879, Mr. Penrose discovered the remains 
in situ, ot Paul's Cross, of which we pub- 
lished the plan anda description on August 2 of 
that year. Of his other constructive architectural 
work we may instance his improvements (1880) of 
the exterior, on the south and west fronts, of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, for which he 
removed, along the south front, the houses between 
the college and the river Cam; the shoring and 
bolting-up of the north tower of the gatehouse, in 
Chancery-lane, of Lincoln's Pnn (1890); and the 
restoration and enlargement of All Saint's Church 
at Chilvers Coton, Warwickshire, in or about 1889 
In conjunction with Joseph Gwilt (obiit 1863) Mr. 
Penrose drew upa scheme of proposals for a new 
Metropolitan Building Act, 1855; he was the 
author of the life of Sir Christopher Wren in The 
Dictionary of National Biography,“ and in 1895 was 
President of the Architects’ Benevolent Society. 
His portrait, by Mr. Sargent, R A., deposited at the 
Institute in March, 1898, was copied by Mr. C. N. 
Newton, at the request of the Master of Magdalene, 
for that Colleye, some months since. 

Mr. Penrose became an Associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects in 1840, was elected 
Fellow in 1848, and served as President in 1804. 6, and 
for some while as a member of the Council. He was 
the Royal Geld Medallistin 1883. He was appointed 
the first Director (1880) of the British School at 
Athens shortly after its foundation ; he wasan LL.D. 
and Litt.D., Cantab.; D.C.L., Oxon.; Honorary Anti- 
quary to the Roval Academy of Arts, succeeding the 
late sir A. W. Franks; a Fellow of the R yal Astro- 
nomical Society ; Knight of the Order of the Saviour 
in Greece ; a member of the Athen:cum Club; and 
in 1885 was elected an Honorary Fellow of Mag- 
dalene College. On the occasion (June 15, 1898) of 
the conferment upon him of the degree, honoris 
causi, of Doctor of Laws by Cambridge University 
he was introduced bythe Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, 
with the following oration in the Senate House :— 


“ Hodie reducem salutamus alumnum nostrum qui 
abhinc annos fere septem et quinquaginta Thamesis 
inter undas e certamine nautico cum Oxoniensibus com- 
misso semel tantum victus, plus quam semel victor evasit. 
Olim Academiae nomine in Itaham et Graeciam missus, 
de Atheniensium templis opus egregium edidit, in quo 
Parthenonis et columnas et epistylium columnis imposi- 
tum lineis non rectis sed leviter curvatis contineri 
primus omnium ostendit, et ordinis Dorici maies- 
tatem artico tam miputo adiuvari demonstravit. 
Idem nuper de templis Graecis ad stellas quasdam 
orientes conversis ingeniose disputavit. Illud vero 
felicitatis conspicuze documentum Nestori nostro contigit, 
quod et Atbenis et Londinii architecturae studiis diu 
deditus, non modo Sancti Pauli ecclesiae cathedralis in 
culmine sed etiam lovis Olympii columnarum in fastigio 
solus omnium mortalium constitit. Viro ad tantam alti- 
tudinem evecto non sine reverentia quadam in hoe templo 
honoris lauream nostram laeti decernimus. Duco ad vos 
Collegii Magda'enae Socium, Britannorum Scholae 
Archacologic:e Atheniensi et Regio Architectorum 
Instituto nuper pracpositum, FRANCIScu t CRANMER 
PENROSE.” 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH, PARTICK, GLASGQW—St. 
Peter’s Roman Catholic Church, Partick, has just 
been opened. The church is situated on the east 
side of Hyndland-street and the south side of Wood- 
street, Partick. It is in the Early Decorated style. 
The nave, which is 104 ft. long, consists of seven 
bays, and the chancel, divided from the nave by a 
chancel arch, is 34 ft. long, making the total length 
of the church 138 ft, internal measurement. There 
are two chapels, one on the Gospel, the other on 
the E: istle, side. These are approached from the 
chancel through arches. Each chapel is lit bya 
rose window over the altar. In each bay of the 
clerestory, which is supported by a nave arcading, 
there is a three-light window, and there are also three- 
light windows in each bay of the aisle to the north 
side. The western facade faces Hyndland-street. The 
gable is pierced with three windows—one single 
window in centre about 27 ft. high, and a two-light 
window on each side, with traceried head. There 
are four doors to Hyndland-street, and a gallery is 
provided at the west end for the organ and choir, 
The confessionals are placed on the south of the 
aisle, and are entered through doors in the aisle 
walls. The dimensions of the church are as fol- 
lows :—Internal length, 138 ft.; width of nave, 
28 ft.; total width from aisle wall to aisle wall, 
6o ft.; and height from floor to apex of roof, 62 ft. 
The sacristy is on the south ; one entrance to it 
being from Clarendon-street, and it is also connected 
to the presbytery by a cloister which runs south of 
the confessionals. The presbytery, which is situated 
at the corner of Hyndland and Clarendon-streets, 
has two floors, and has been built to accommodate 
five priests. Red stone has been used throughout 
the buildings, which were designed by Messrs. 
Pugin & Pugin, London. The church is lighted 
with electricity. The following were the contrac- 
tors :— Excavation, mason, and brickwork — 
Alexander Muir & Son, Kglinton-street, Glasgow: 
carpenter, joiner, and ironmongery — Allan & 
Baxter; slater work — William & D. Mailer ; 
plumber work—Colin Turner; lath and plaster— 
William Donnelly & Sons, Partick; glazier work— 
M Culloch & Co.: painter work—George W. 
Sellars ; clerk of works Mr. Thomas Todd. Partick. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LOCK's HEATH.— 
A new Congregational church at Lock's Heath, 
near Swanwick, has just been opened. The stvle 
is Gothic, and the walls are of red brick, with Bath- 
stone dressings. The roof is open-timbered and 
close-boarded. The glazing is in cathedral glass in 
three tints, blue, gold, and purple, in leaded lights. 
The seating is ia pitch-pine and deal, lightly stained 
and varnished. The lighting is etfected by means 
of “the American patent incandescent vapour gas 
lamps.“ The building is heated by hot-water pipes. 
Mr. R. Lowe, C.E., of Gosport. was the architect, 
and Mr, C. M. Dash was the builder. The church 
will accommodate about 250 persons. The cost 
was 1,000 gs., including furniture, but not the site, 
which was given. 

CHURCH, BURNTISLAND, FIFESHIRE.— A new 
church for the Erskine United Free Congregation 
of Burntisland is now approaching completion. 
The church, surmounted by a tower, will cost 
about 6,cool., and is seated for over 500, with hall 
accommodation at the back for about 300 persons. 
The architect is Mr. J. B. Wilson, Glasgow. 

THE ACTON LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 
—The University Library Syndicate have issued 
their Report upon the housing of the library which 
Mr. Morley, to whom the books were bequeathed 
by Lord Acton, has recently presented to the 
University. They estimate that a total outlay 
should be incurred of 7,300/., including 4oo/. for re- 
moval of the books from Aldenham Park, Shrop- 
shire, 2.300/, for structural alterations and provision 
of bookcases, 2,500/. for a cataloguing staff, 1,0001. 
for printing, and 1,oool, for binding. Plans and 
specifications have been made by Mr. W. C. Mar- 
shall for carrying out certain structural alterations 
in the rooms on the ground floor of Scott's Building 
(adjoining the old Law School on the east side) and 
for furnishing them with bookcases, those rooms 
having recently been restored to the University 
Library, whilst their use for Mr. Morley’s gift will 
enable the Syndicate to observe the donor's request 
“that the books should be preserved together and in 
some degree apart.” 

TOWN HALL, SKIPTON.—Messrs. Butler Wilson 
& Oglesby, architects, of Leeds, have been com- 
missioned to prepare designs for the enlargement of 
the Town Hall and Council Offices, Skipton, York- 
shire. The scheme comprises additions to the hall, 
with a new supper-room, the remodelling of the 
Council offices, and the provision of a new Court- 
house tor the magistrates. 

WORKMEN’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE, USHAW 
Moor.—Club and institute premises are to be 
erected in Station-road, Ushaw Moor. There will 
be extensive cellarage in the basement. The ground 
Hoor will consist of entrance hall, and vestibule 
buffet, 34 ft. by 19 ft. O in.; smokeroom, 34 ft. by 
19 ft. O in.; recreation-room, 24 ft. by 10 ft. 6 in.; 
billiard-room, 46 ft. by 20 ft.; library and reading- 
room, 19 ft. 6 in. by 14 ft.; and parlour, 15 ft. 0 in. 
by 8 ít. Gin. ; secretary's office, stores, &c., with 
kitchen and culinary offices in steward's house. 
The principal feature of the first floor will be a 
recreation-room, 70 ft. by 40 ft., and the committee- 


room. The hall, which is approached from the 
entrance lobby by a fireproof staircase, will 
be 23 ft. high, and will have a panelled ceiling. 
Provision has also been made for gallery and stage 
at either end of thehall. A separate public entrance 
and fireproof staircase is also provided. Lavatories 
are provided on each floor, and slipper and shower 
baths are to be added. The heating throughout will 
be by means of a low-pressure hot-water system 
from a heating chamber in the basement. The con- 
tractors for the whole of the work are Messrs. 
Walton Bros., of Crook. The total cost will be 
about 5 O00. Mr. G. Ord, Durham, is the architect, 
under whose superintendence the work is being 
carried out. 

NEW THEATRE, COLCHESTER.—A new theatre, 
to seat 1.488, is about to be erected in the High- 
street, Colchester, to be known as the Grand.” 
Operations are to commence as soon as possible, as 
it is to be opened next Boxing Day ; the plans have 
been approved by the CounciL Mr. J. W. Start, af 
Colchester, is the architect. 

SCIENCE BUILDINGS, DONCASTER GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL.—On the 13th inst. the new science build- 
ings in connexion with the Doncaster Grammar 
School were opened by tbe Mayor (Councillor 
Robinson). The buildings were erected by Messrs. 
Dennis Gill & Son from plans prepared by Mr. F. 
Rowntree at a cost of about 3,000/. The buildings 
include a lecture hall, physical and chemical labora- 
torv, a master’s room, &c., and adjoin the school 

NEW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN. — The Plans 
Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council have 
sanctioned the following plans of new buildings :— 
Alterations and additions in connexion with No. 28. 
Albyn-place, Mr. A. M. Mackenzie, architect ; two 
dwelling-houses on the west side of Forest-road, 
for Mr. John Morgan, builder, per Mr. Arthur 
Ciyne, architect ; alterations and additions in con- 
nexion with premises, No. 34, St. Andrew-street, for 
Mr. William Ross, per Messrs. Cameron & Watt. 
architects ; rebuilding of premises, Nos. 
James - street, for Mr. James Urquhart, per 
Messrs. Cameron & Watt, architects; granite- 
dressing shed on the south side of Fullerton-road. 
for Mr. Nicholas Reilley, granite merchant, per Mr. 
Duncan Hodge, architect; dwelling-house and shop 
at Poora Quay, for Mr. Robert Smith, per àir. 
George B. Mitchell, architect ; dwelling-house on 
the west side of Holburn-street, for Dr. C. M, 
MacQuibban, per Mr. William E. Gauld, architect; 
alterations in connexion with premises, No. 155, 
Crown-street, for Mr. William Sutherland, per Mr. 
R. G. Wilson, architect. 


* ——— 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE. — The Société Centrale des Architectes 
nas decided to found an annual prize of 2, 500 tr., 
with the proceeds of the Dejean legacy, and to be 
called the Prix Dejean.“ The prize will be 
awarded to a French architect for studies or re- 
searches in connexion with architecture. The 
“Quest” Railway Co. is about to establish two new 
lines of rail between the Gare St. Lazare and 
Asnicres, a place of which the population is 
rapidly increasing. The new lines will start 
under the bridge of the Pont de l'Europe, and 
pass through a tunnel under the Rue de Rome, 
coming out at the Batignolles station, which will 
be rebuilt and enlarged. They will then be 
taken parallel with the existing lines of rail to 
Asnieres.— M. Rabel has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Socicte des Architectes de la Seine 
Inférieure ; and M. Woillez, of Beauvais, Presi- 
dent of the Société Architecturale de l'Oise. 
A municipal casino is to be built at Dinan. The 
Paris, Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway Co. are 
about to build a large and important terminus hotel 
at Lyons. The Municipality of Bordeaux intend 
to devote 3,000,000 fr. to important works in con- 
nexion with public instruction, including the enlarge- 
ment of the Faculte de Medecine, the Lycée de 
Longchamps, and the Lycée de Jeunes Filles. The 
bishop’s palace at Nantes is to be rebuilt. M. 
Olivier Merson, the painter, is executing a series of 
twenty-four pictures representing important scenes 
in the history of France, which are to be reproduced 
in colour to serve for the instruction of children in 
primary schools.——M., Didelot, the architect, is to 
commence shortly the works for the new Im- 
primerie Nationale, the central block of which, 
facing the Rue de la Convention, will be decorated 
with sculpture. In the rear of this portion will be 
an immense hall containing the printing- machines. 
The new buildings will cover an acre of 20,000 
square metres. A Paris architect, M. Roux, has 
left 800,000 francs to the Academie de Beaux-Arts 
to found a prize for painters, sculptors, architects, 
and engravers, which will be awarded in accordance 
with conditions drawn up by the testator. Mme. 
Duplessis, the widow of M. Duplessis, the late 
curator of engravings at the Bibliotheque Nationale, 
has presented to the Institut of France the art 
library which he had collected. The Municipality 
of Coulommiers has opened a competition for a new 
theatre. ——The improvement, through its whole 
length, of the Rhône Canal, is shortly to be under- 
taken, at a cost of 4,240,000 francs. The Louvre 
Museum has received trom the French Institute of 
Oriental Archeology at Cairo an important con- 
sigoment of objects of Coptic art.—-M. Etienne 
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Gautier, the painter, has died at Paris. at the age of 
sixty. He was a native of Marseilles, and was an 
exhibitor at the Old Salop, where he obtained a 
“second” medal in 1873 and a “first” in 1878. 

GERMANY.—The death is announced from Rome 
of the German sculptor, Joseph von Kopf, who has 
executed many works by command of the Czar, and 
other Royal personages. 

INDIA.—The Government of India has sanctioned 
the erection of a station between Malwa and Bindkl 
on the East Indian Railway.——The Government 
has also sanctioned the construction of a siding for 
the central gun-carriage factory at Jabalpur at a 
cost of 50,000 rupees —— The Ghaziabad station on 
the East Indian Railway is to be remcdelled, and 
the Government has consented to the necessary 
expenditure——New carriage and waggon shops 
are to be erected at Lillooah on the East Indian 
Railway. 

BRISBANE CATHEDRAL, QUEENSLAND.—An appeal 
is made for an immediate sum of 5, oool. in order 
that building operations may be speedily begun in 
view of · the fact that the present cathedral, erected 
in 1859, must be demolished in next December, and 
its site surrendered. The plans and designs were 
made by the late J. L. Pearson, R A., and will be 
carried out, it is stated, by his son, Mr. F. L. 
Pearson, in conjunction with Mr. W. D. Caroċ, at 
an estimated cost of 100,0001., for a congregation of 
3.000. The Prince of Wales (then Duke of York) 
laid the foundation-stone in May, 1901; the choir 
and transepts, with a capacity for about 1,200 
worshippers, will first be proceeded with, at an out- 
lay of 43,0001. 


given to plans for a certain number of houses to be 
crected at Blackley in connexion with the housing 
scheme of the Sanitary Committee. It was alleged 
that the plans contravened the building by-laws 
of the Corporation, which specify that no bed- 
room which is not an attic shall have a lesser . 
height than 9 ft. from floor to ceiling over any 
portion of its floor space. It was argued that 
tor purely economical reasons the Sanitary 
Committee had altered their plans in a way 
which would give some of the bedrooms on 
the first floor at Blackley as low a height as 
5 ft. over a portion of their floor space. A first- 
floor room, it was contended, could not be re- 
garded as an attic, as the word was always accepted 
as meaning something upon a third or higher story. 
Oa the other hand, the Council was informed that 
the Deputy Town Clerk had given an interpretation 
of the meaning of the word attic which quite 
justified the alteration of the plans. We understand 
that the subject is not to be allowed to rest where 
it is. It was raised again informally before the 
Improvement Committee, to whom a request was 
made for a meeting of the Building By-laws Sub- 
Committee, which has not of late been called 
together. It was given as an opinion that an 
alleged breach of their own by-laws by the Corpora- 
tion would altogether destroy the efforts which the 
Improvement Committee have been making in order 
to compel private builders to put bedrooms of 
proper sanitary dimensions into houses intended for 
working-class tenants. It is probable that the sub- 
committee will be called together to consider the 
point. Failing that. the Improvement Committee 
will again be asked to take steps to obtaina different 
interpretation of the particular by-law.—Manchester 
Courier. 

BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME.—Mr. Henry Stuar: 
Jones, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford,- 
nas been appointed Director of the British School 
at Rome for two years from Michaelmas, 1903. - 

NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT BUILDING TRADE 
EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Oa the ioth inst. the 
annual meeting of this Association was held at the 
Building Trades’ Erchange. The President, Mr. 
Walter Lowry, presided. The secretary, Mr. 
Wilton A, Rycroft, presented the report for the 
past year, which showed the Association to be in a 
more satisfactory condition than it had ever been 
since its incorporation, The chief item on the 
agenda was the election of officers fcr the ensuing 
year. Mr. W. T. Weir proposed the re-election of © 
Mr. Walter Lowry as President. Mr.S. F. David- 
son seconded the proposal. The President said- 
before they went any further in the matter he 
would like to say a few words. It was now some 
eight years since they honoured him by electing 
him to that important position, and he felt that he 
should no longer stand in the way of others. He 
thanked them for the great and willing support he 
had always received from them, and assured them 
that he would continue to take that interest in 
the affairs of the Association which he had previously. 
taken, and do everything in his power to further 
the interests of the building trade. After a lengthy 
discussion Mr. W. T. Weir was, on the motion of 
Mr. Lowry, seconded by Mr. J. C. Hope, elected 
President. Mr. Weir thanked tne members for the 
honour they had conferred upon him. Mr. Alex. 
Pringle and Mr. Stephen Easten were elected Vice- 
Presidents. The election of the other oflicers and 
the transaction of general business was proceeded. 
with. 

INTERNATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION CONGRESS, .. 
JULY, 1903.—The invitations to the International: 
Fire Pceventioa Congress—issued by the British. 
Fire Prevention Committee—having been largely 
and favourably responded to, it has been decided to 
open the Congress on July 7 with a general 
meeting, followed by sectional meetings on July 8 
and 9. Several of the great Government Depart- 
ments, such as the Local Government Board, H.M. 
Office of Works, and the Board of Education, have 
notified their intention of being represented by 
delegates, as have also some thirty municipalities, 
including cities like Edinburgh, Birmingham, &c. 
Further, the Metropolitan Asylums Board, several 
similar institutions, some of the City Companies, such 
as the Joiners’ Company, the Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ 
Company, and a number of the principal technical, 
and scientific societies, have decided to send dele- 
gates. The National Fire Brigades’ Union, the new 
Association of Professional Fire Chiefs and the 
Private Fire Brigades’ Association will naturally be 
strongly represented. Further, nearly all the great 
American and Continental organisations interested 
in the subject have already decided to send deputa- 
tions, foremost among them being the National Fire 
Protection Association of America and the Inter- 
national Association of Fire Engineers of America, 
while the great central authority, the International. 
Council of Fire Brigades, will be sending almost all. 
its officers. The Congress offices will be at 
1, Waterloo Place, London, S.W., where particulars. 
can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary. Those 
de uring to participate in the discussion or present 
papers should make their applications before the 
end of Marcb. 

SANITARY ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION.—The twenty- 
second annual meeting of the members of this Asso- 
ciation was ‘held. on Monday last, at the offices, 
5, Argyll-place, W., Mr. Andrew Stirling, President, 
in the chair. In the annual report the Council 


ance with the terms of a mandainus issued by 
the Court of King’s Bench on the application of 
the Commissioners for the Conservancy of the 
Mersey. The coal basin at Partington is being ex- 
tended and the accommodation thereat increased, 
for the purpose of rendering the basin more suit- 
able for berthing the large steamers which now 
navigate the canal. On December 10, 1902, a 
serious accident occurred at Barton Locks. The 
ss. Winkj/icki, while proceeding outward from 
Manchester, collided with and carried away the 
lower gates of the 65 ft. lock, destroying those gates 
and also causing serious injury to the upper gates 
and other portions of the lock. Spare gates were 
at once affixed, and new gates have been ordered for 
the lock. Some structural additions have been and 
are being made to the sheds in different parts of the 
dock estate, in order to comply with the require- 
ments of the insurance companies. 

St. PETERS, AND ST. OLAVE'S AND ST. 
SAVIOUR'S SCHOOLS, SOUTHWARK.—New schools 
for St. Peter’s Church in Sumner-street, Southwark, 
were opened last week. The school buildings and 
the master’s house were originally built of brick 
with stone dressings, in 1839, from designs after the 
domestic Elizabethan style, by Christopher Edmonds, 
upon a site of some 8,000 super ft., adjoining the 
church of St. Peter, which had been given by Dr. 
Charles Sumner, Bishop of Winchester. Having 
been used duriog more than sixty years for the 
purposes of St. Saviour’s Grammar School, the pre- 
mises were sold last year by the Governors of the 
St. Olave’s, Tooley - street, and St. Saviour’s 
Grammar School Foundation for 4,ooo/. under a 
scheme made by the Charity Commissioners, and 
were then altered so as to meet the requirements 
of the Board of Education at a total cost of more 
than 7,000/ , the accommodation being increased to 
a capacity for 600 children, and the master’s house 
will be converted into a vicarage. Plans and 
designs have been prepared by Mr. W. Campbell 
Jones for the new girls’ schools belonging to the 
amalgamated Foundation of St. Olave's and St. 
Saviour’s upon a site on the north side of New 
Kent-road, near Buckenham-square. A scheme of 
the Court of Chancery drawn up ia 1850 recast the 
statutes, and extended the benefit to non-parisbioners, 
of the foundation of Queen  Elizabeth’a Free 
Grammar School of St. Saviour's, Southwark, which 
received a charter of incorporation dated June 4, 
1562, having been first established by Thomas Cure, 
the Queen's saddler (obiit 1588), and William Emerson 
(obiit 1575), with “some other discreet and more 
sad inhabitants of St. Saviour’s,” for thirty boys of 
both poor and rich parishioners. For the original 
school, standing on the south side of St. Saviour’s 
churchyard, was bought in May, 1562, a part of the 
Green Dragon, formerly Cobham’s inn, a town 
house of Lord Cobham of Sterborough—see Mrs. 
Boger's “Bygone Southwark,“ 1895. Those old 
buildings were blown up with gunpowder for arrest- 
ing the course of the disastrous fire which con- 
sumed a great portion of that quarter of the 
Borough in May, 1676. Wilkingon’s ‘“ Londina,” 
and the Mirror of April 18, 1840, contain illustra- 
tions of the later schoolhouse which, in its turn 
made way, 1839, for an enlargement of the Borough 
Market. 

A MEMORIAL TO DR. MARTINEAU.—There has 
just been unveiled in Little Portland-street Chapel, 
Regent-street, by Mis3 Henrietta Busk on behalf of 
the subscribers, a memorial to the late James 
Martineau, who was minister there during the 
interval 1858-1872, and died on January 11, 1900. 
The memorial, executed in white marble and 
designed by Mr. Hope Pinker, embodies a bas-relief 
with a profile view of part of that sculptor's seated 
statue of Dr. Martineau which he carved for the 
library of Manchester College, Oxford, and which 
was exhibited in the Royal Academy rooms in 1808. 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE MASTER BUILDERS.—The 
master builders of Weston-super-Mare held their 
annual dinner at Glass's Restaurant recently. Mr 
C. Addicott, President, presided, and gave the loyal 
toasts. Mr. W. M. Dubin proposed the toast of the 
“ Architects and Surveyors,” and Mr. S. J. Wilde, Mr. 
W. Jane, Mr. H. Dare Bryan, and Mr. H. Nettleton, 
the Town Surveyor, replied. Mr. T. W. Warry 
proposed the toast of “The President and Vice- 
President,” and congratulated the chairman on his 
third year of office. He also congratulated Mr. 
Stradling on occupying the office of Vice-President. 
The President expressed his gratification at being 
present that evening, as nothing, he said, gave 
him greater pleasure than when he realised he was 
with his friends. The object of the Association in 
keeping together and maintaining its membership 
was that they might try and help each other to the 
best of their ability. The building trade was 80 
bad that at the present time he could assure them it 
was hardly worth wasting their time in competing 
for. Some few years since when there was a job up 
to be tendered for, the architects would get perhaps 
four or five tenders. But to-day, when work was 
put up for competition, they found if it was a job of 
anything like 1,0001., they got something like a 
dozen tenders. Mr. E. S. Stradling having also 
replied, Mr. Stokes proposed the toast of The Hon. 
Members and Visitors,” coupling with it the names 
of Mr. A. G. Pitts and Mr. Hy. Butt. 

AGITATION AGAINST MANCHESTER BUILDING 
By-Laws.—At the last meeting of the Manchester 
City Council, it will be remembered, approval was 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
The business of Mr. H. R. Allen, of the Glazed 
Brick Works, Halifax, has been transformed into a 
private company under the style of Allen & Son,” 
Mr. Allen having taken his son into partnership. 

COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL.—At the Court of 
Common Council held on Thursday last week at 
the Guildhall, it was decided, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Streets Committee, to carry out the 
following paving works during the current year :— 
Takiog up and relaying the existing granite cubes, 
making good any deficiency in new stone, of the 
carriageways of Arthur-street West and Lower 
Thames-street (Water - Jane to Fish Market with 
bitumen joints), at an estimated cost of 1,6852; 
relaying with new Aberdeen granite cubes the 
carriageway of Cousin-lane, estimated cost 400l.; 
relaying with creosoted wood blocks the carriage- 
ways of Pilgrim-street and New-street Hull, esti- 
mated cost 635/.; relaying with wood the carriage- 
way of Fleet-street (Bouverie-street to Temple Bar), 
estimated cost 3,265/.; relaying with Australian hard 
wood the carriageways of West-street (Finsbury 
Circus) and Bride-lane, Fleet-street, estimated cost 
770l.; and the relaying, partly with new and partly 
with existing York stone, at an estimated cost of 
080l., the footways of Coleman- street and St. Mary- 
at-Hill. It was decided also tu iay witu asphalt 
the carriageways of nine streets at an estimated 
cost of 2, 570l., and the footways of twenty-three 
streets, the estimated cost being 3,473/. — Mr. 
Moojen moved that it be referred to the Police and 
County Purposes Committee to consider and report 
as to the desirability of organising a brigade for the 
protection of life and property in the City, and to 
confer with the City Police Commissioner as to the 
methods adopted in Liverpool. The motion was 
seconded by Mr. McCarthy. Mr. John Lobb said 
that if the proposal were adopted it would lead to 
great expense, and would interfere with the present 
Fire Brigade. After some discussion the motion 
was defeated by a large majority. 

OLD HOUSE, STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—The Jllus- 
trated London News publishes an illustration of an 
interesting example of sixteenth-century timber- 
work which has been discovered on removing the 
stucco facing from an old house in High-street, 
Stratford-on-Avon. There are some carved story 
posts, of one of which a sketch is given. The 
details seem to indicate a mingling of Late Gothic 
with Renaissance; Ionic capitals, with Tudor- 
looking flowers under them. It is a curious in- 
stance of the utter absence of any feeling for 
ancient decorative work during one period ia 
England that the covering up of this carved wood- 
work with stucco was evidently carried out as an 
improvement on the condition of the building, the 
old work going for absolutely nothing. 

MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL.—The Eagineer's half- 
yearly Report states that the depth of the water in 
the ship canal.and docks has been fully maintained 
by means of the dredging plant throughout the 
entire length of the waterway. A slight diminution 

in the quantities of silt and sludge deposited in the 
upper reaches of the canal and docks seems to have 
occurred during the half-year. The progress made 
with the special dredging operations for the deepen- 
ing of the channel in the estuary of the Mersey 
which forms the access to the canal at Eastham has 
been satisfactory. Nearly two-thirds of the quan- 
tity of the rock which is to be removed has been 
blasted and dredgei in the length immediately 
below Eastham Locke. The deepening operations 
in the lower portion of the channel have also been 
successfully prosecuted. The caps of the sluices 
at .Latehford Lecks have been raised in accord- 
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expressed regret that the principle of sanitary 
registration of dwellings and other buildings, as 
first embodied in the Sanitary Registration Bill 
promoted by the Association, has not yet received 
the sanction of Parliament. The income of the year 
was 232/., which, after meeting all liabilities, left a 
balance in hand. The Report was adopted, and the 
retiring members of the Council, Professor T. Roger 
Smith and Mr. Mark H. Judge, were re-elected. 

LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL SCHEME AND ST. 
JAMES’S MOUNT. — The conveyance of the St. 
James's Mount site for the cathedral from the Ccr- 
poration to the Cathedral Committee has beer 
completed, and the purchase money (11.300/.) paid 
over by the treasurers of the Cathedral Fund. 

EXAMINATION OF WATER.—At the meeting of the 
London County Council on Tuesday, the Water 
Committee reported as follows :—" As the Council 
is aware, analyses are made by the chemist of water 
drawo from the water companies’ mains, and of 
samples taken from the Rivers Thames and Lea 
above the n.: ropolitan water companies’ intakes. 
W. have had before us a report by the chemist on 
th: result of the analysis and micrcscopical and 
bacteriological examination of the samples, 572 in 
number, collected during December, 1902, and 
January, 1903. and we consider it well to let 
the Council know the purport of this report 
in view of what is therein stated with 
regard to the organic matter present in the 
water cf the Thames- derived supplies. From 
the report it appears that the oxidisable organic 
matter present during December, 1402, in the water 
supplied by the six companies taking water from the 
Thames was larger than that present during Decem- 
ber, 1001, and that, in the water taken from the 
mains of two of the companies, the average quan- 
tity of oxvgen absorbed by the organic matter was 
about So per cent. more than that absorbed during 
the previous December. The average quantity of 
organic matter present curing January, 1903, in 
the water supplied by five ot the companies 
taking water frcm the Thames was larger in 
. quantity than that present during January, 1002. 
In the water taken from the mains of one 
of the companies the average quantity present was 
24 per cent. larger than that present in January last 
year. Although the organic matter in the water 
was very largely of vegetable origin, there was on 
a number of occasions an increase of albuminoid 
ammonia, this being a measure of the nitrogenous 
organic matter present. Although the quantities 
are small, it appears that in the water supplied 
by several of the companies the average quantity 
of albuminoid ammonia present during the past 
two months was double that found during Decem- 
ber, 1901, and January, 1002 On a few occasions 
the quantity present was more than double. As 
regards the unfiltered river water from above 
the intakes of the companies, the chemist reports 
that there was a considerable increase in the 
quantity of albuminoid ammonia found, as ccm- 
pared with the previous December and January, 
but not to the same extent as that found in the 
water drawn from the mains of the six companies. 
.He also states that, during the past two months, 
the water supplied by some of the c mpanies on 
zeveral days has been bacteriologically of an un- 
satisfactory character. We think it well to drawat- 
tention to the following paragraphin the Report made 
by the Water Examiner appointed under the Metro- 
polis Water Act, 1871, on the condition of the 
metropolitan water supply during the month of 
December, 1902: The results of the full analvsis 
show that all the Thames-derived waters contained 
considerably larger amounts of organic matter than 
were found in the November samples. The Grand 
junction and Lam eth C».s’ supplies were the 
worst in this respect, and the samples drawn 
from the mains of these companies on December 8 

were of indifferent quality; the Southwark Co.’s 
water, collected on the same date, contained 
slightly less organic impurity, but was of unsatisfac- 
tory quality owing to marked turbidity. The 
‘Chelsea and West Middlesex Co.'s supplies, taken 
on December 8, were of good quality, and all the 
remaining samples were ot fair quality for the time 
of year. With the exception of the Southwark Co.’s 
water, mentioned above, all the samples were 
clear.“ 

APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY IN SPEC TrORS.— The 
Local Government Board has. sanctioned the 
appointment of Messrs. E. G. Holmes and R. E 
james as additional Sanitary’ Iaspectors in St. 
Pancras. 

THE LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
HANDBOOK —The “Diary and Handbook for 1903 
of the London Master Builders’ Association con- 
tains much information of interest to master 
builders and others engaged in the trade. The 
work is published by the Association (31 and 32. 
Bedford-street, W.C.) with the object of providing 
useful information to those actively engaged in 
building operations in the metropolitan area, and it 
includes lists of the officers, a glossary of electrical 
terms, a short history of the Association, written by 
Cal. Stanley G. Bird, C.B., a summary of working 
rules for the building trades of London, the Insti- 
‘tute of Builders’ Form of Contract, a comparative 
statement showing the hours worked per week and 
the rate of wages per hour in various branches of 
the trade in certain towns, an index to the London 
Building Act, 1894, Conciliation Board decisions, 


and information as to Local Government (including 
lists of District Surveyors), and a mass of other in- 
formation and tables. The work, which is clearly 
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printed and arranged and is well edited, is published 


NOTTINGHAM MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual dinner arranged under the auspices of 
the Nottingham Master Builders’ Association was 
held on the 13th inst. at the Victoria Station Hotel, 
Nottingham. Mr. Henry Vickers (President) occu- 
pied the chair. The loyal toast having been 
honoured, Mr. W. Edgar submitted “ The Mayor, 
Magistrates, and Corporation of Nottingham,” and 
Councillor Jno. Wright replied. Mr. J. H. Vickers 
proposed The Architects,” observing that at the 
present time, and for a considerable time past, there 
had been absolute peace, harmony, and concord 
existing between the architects and builders, and he 
expressed the hope that that condition of things 
might long continue. The names of Mr. W. D 
Pratt and Mr. E. R. Sutton were associated with 
the toast. Mr. Pratt, in reply, emphasised 
the importance of co-operation between the 
architect and builder, and suggested that the 
master builder ought to be most careful in the 
selection of his foremen and operatives, upon 
whom so much depended. Mr. E. R. Sutton 
also responded, and mentioned the great im- 
provement made in the forms of agreement between 
architects and builders, and the satisfaction which 
the almost universal inclusion of the arbitration 
clause in contracts had given. Inthe past, Notting- 
bam had experienced considerable difficulty io 
obtaining good timber, and at one time Nottingham 
was supplied with worse timber than any other 
town, but he believed it was all a question of price. 
He hoped the matter would be remedied. Mr. 
Sutton also alluded to the question of costing. Mr. 
Thomas Flewitt next submitted ‘Success to the 
National Federation and the Nottingham Master 
Builders’ Association,” observing that the builders 
were to be congratulated upon the absence of any 
trade dispute during the year. In the past the 
Association had probably been looked upon with a 
certain amount of suspicion, an idea having pre- 
vailed that its operation would lead to an increase 
of lock-outs and strikes, but, as a matter of fact 
its influence had been in the contrary direction. Mr. 
Flewitt raised a protest against the Corporation 
undertakir g work that could be more economically 
done by contractors. They might, however, easily 
clear away ‘one of the slum property, and leave it 
to speculative builders to erect suitable houses in their 
place. It was to the interest of the Association to 
see that gocd work was done, and for that reason it 
deserved the hearty support of all engaged in the 
building trade. Mr. Chambers (Leicester) re- 
sponded, and referred to the National Federation 
as an organisation established on good grounds 
with the cbject of benefiting the building trade 
throughout the country. He regarded the federa- 
tion as the House of Lords, and the Midland and 
other centres as being the House of Commons. The 
brunt of the work would have to be undertaken by 
the various centres. The representatives upon that 
body had but one object before them, and that was 
to elevate one of the foremost and oldest trades in 
the country, and one which distributed an enormous 
amount ot money. Mr. Chambers spoke of the 
value of organisation. They had been working 
some time fur a national form of contract, and he 
hoped it would become an accomplished fact before 
long, because the varieties of agreement adopted 
now led to very great difficulty. Mr. A E. Tallis 
also replied. Other toasts included The Visitors,” 
submitted by Mr. James Wright, and “ The Chair- 
man.” 

WATER SUPPLY, COLWYN BAY.—On the Irth 
inst., Mr.A A G. Malet, M Inst.C.E., an inspector 
of the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
Colwyn Bay touching an application by the Colwyn 
Bay and Colwyn Urban District Council for sanction 
to borrow a sum of 1,332/. for works of water 
supply and 1,120/. for street improvement purposes. 
Mr. William Jones, the Board's Surveyor, gave 
evidence as to the necessity for the proposed works 
of water supply, in the course of which he pointed 
out that in certaio parts of the district on the occa- 
sion of a fire it had been found impossible to get 
sufticient water for the emergency. 
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LEGAL, 


ACTION AGAINST A DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


THE case of the Finchley Electric Light Co. Ltd., v. 
the Finchley Urban District Council came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of the Master of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Romer and Mathew, on 
the 11th inst., on an appeal of the plaintiffs from an 
order of Mr. Justice Farwell in the Chancery Divi- 
sion last March, dismissing the action which was 
brought to restrain the defendants from carrying 
out a threat to cut their wires. The question in- 
volved was to what extent the property in a road 
originally held by turnpike trustees was vested in 
the Local Authority under the Public Health Act, 
1875, the learned Judge in the Court below having 
decided that the fee simple in the part of the 
road in question was vested absolutely in the Local 
Authority. The plaintiff company was formed in 
1890, one of its objects being the supply at Finchley 


of electrici 
persons in the district, and for the construction of 
the necessary works in connexion therewith. 
1889 defendants obtained a provisional order which 
gave them the power to supply electricity to the 
inhabitants of the district. Both plaintiffs and de- 
fendants carried on business over the same area, 
and the plaintiffs alleged that the defendants had 
done everything they could to hinder aod obstruct 
them in their undertaking. 


for lighting and other s to 
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In September, 1001. 
whilst plaintiffs were, under an agreement. con- 
necting their mains with the house of a customer 
in Hendon-· lane, Finchley, they carried for this 
purpose their wires across the Regert’s Park-road 
at a height more than 30 ft. above the roadway. 
The defendants, in October, 1901, cut the wire, and 
threatened, if it were put up again, to repeat the 
act. On October 16, 1901, plaintiffs obtained an 
interlocutory injunction restraining defendants until 
the trial, or further order, from cutting or inter- 
fering with thelr wires or cables over or across the 
Regent’s Park-road, or any other road or street in 
the district which was at a height not less than was 
required by the Board of Trade regulations. At the 
trial, however, Mr. Justice Farwell refused to make 
that injunction perpetual, and dismissed the action. 
Hence the present appeal of the plaintiffs. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
their Lordships held that that which was vested in 
the Local Authority was the street, with so much of 
the area above and below as was necessary for its 
ordinary use as a street. They held that the wires 
in question were clearly outside the Council's area 
of use, and allowed the appeal granting a 
injunction restraining defendants from cutting of 
interfering with the plaintiffs’ wires, if carried at a 
height not less than that permitted by the Bard of 
Trade regulations. 

The defendants were ordered to pay the costs 
both of the appeal and in the Court below. 

Mr. Buckmaster, K.C., and Mr. Mackenzie ap- 
peared for the appellants; and Mr. Upjohn, K.C. 
and Mr. L. Chubb for the respondents. 


CITY ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE. 


THE case of Mullins Hotel Co., Ltd. v. Ingram came 
before Mr. Justice Swinfen Eady in the Chancery 
Division, on the 13th inst., an action by the plain- 
tiffs against the defendant, the Rev. Prebendary 
Ingram, for a mandatory injunction to restrain him 
from erecting, or suffering to remain erected, a 
wooden or other fence which obstructed the access 
of light and air to the ancient windows in the 
plaintiffs’ premises. The facts were, shortly, these :— 
The defendant, the Vicar of St. Margaret’s, [oth 
bury, with the consent of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, had the main body of the old Church of 
St. Olave Jewry pulled down, and had erected on 
the site a building known as St. Margaret's 
Vicarage. The tower of the old church formed part 
of the vicarage. A portion of what was formeriy 
the churchyard of St. Olave Jewry formed the 
garden of the vicarage. The windows of which 
the plaintiffs complained as being obstructed were 
situate in the southern wall of their premises, and ia 
the basement and ground floor. What the defendant 
had done was to erect near the top of the retaining 
wall of the churchyard, which was only about 3 ft 
away from the basement window of the plaintiss’ 
premises, a wooden fence, and this the plaintifs 
complained obstructed the access of light and aur to 
the windows iu question. 

In the result his Lordship, after hearing evidence, 
held that the plaintiffs had clearly proved their 
case. He accordingly granted the plaintiffs a man- 
datory order as asked for, and directed that the 
defendant should pay the costs of the action. 

Mr. Eve, K.C.,and Mr. John Chester appeared for 
the plaintiffs; and Mr. Macnaghton, K.C., and 
Mr. G. Lawrence for the defendant, 


A CORPORATION'S BY-LAWS. 


THE case of the Corporation of Devonport v. Tozer 
& Sons came before the Court of Appeal, composed 
of the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Romer and Cozens-Hardy on the 18th inst., on the 
appeal of the plaintiffs from a judgment of Mr. 
Justice Joyce in the Chancery Division. (The case 
was reported in our issue of April 5, 1902.) 

In this case the plaintiffs claimed: — 1. Au injune- 
tion to restrain the defendants from erecting or 
continuing the erection of any building upon, and 
from laving out any new street intended for use as 
a carriage-road upon or in connexion with the 
defendants’ building estate known as “Great Three 
Corners” without having previously delivered to the 
plaintiffs, in accordance with the Corporation's by- 
laws, and obtained their approval to, proper plans 
and sections of such building and street, respec- 
tively, and from laying out or constructing any 
such street, as aforesaid, so that the width thereof 
shall be less than 36 ft., or being a street 
exceeding 2co ft. in length, and intended to 
form the principal approach or means of access 
to any domestic building, public building, or build- 
ing of the warehouse class with a carriage road of 
less than 24 ft. in width or without a footway on 
each side thereof of a width not less than one-sixth 
of the entire width of such street, or otherwise in 
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contravention of any of the provisions of the said | purposes to the same effect as the by laws of 
by-laws ; 2. an order on the defendants to remove, | Plympton. It was alleged that the defendantr, 
ter, or pull down all works begun or done by the | prior to November 9, 1900, had commenced 
defendants as aforesaid contrary to the said by-laws | to lay out and construct, and were then laying 
or any of them; and 3. alternatively a declaration | out and constructing, Ham-lane and Tavistock- 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to remove, alter, | road as “new streets” in a manner which contra- 
pull down, or otherwise deal with any works begun | vened the by-laws of Plympton and also of the 
or done by the defendants as aforesaid contrary to | borough of Devonport. What the defendants had 
the provisions of the by-laws or any of them. done and were doing, was to erect certain houses 
The facts were as follows: — The piece of land | upon their own land without removing the fence on 

in question contained a little more than three | either side, but making the necessary openings here 
acres, and was in the shape of a triangle, one side | and there fo as to provide means of entrance to 
abutting upon a public highway for all kinds of and exit from the houses that were being built. 
traffic, known as Ham · lane. and another side upon a | They had done nothiog more than this. In particu- 
similar public highway, known as Tavistock-road, | lar, they had not attempted to alter or interfere 
which road was, prior and down to November, 1900, | with the roadway either of Ham · lane or Tavistock- 
a main road leading from Devonport to Tavistock, | road. Withreference to the erection of the defendants’ 
and, as sucb, vested in the County Council. The | houses, proper plans had been deposited with, and 
roadway of Ham-lane was within the Borough of | all necessary notices given to, the Rural Authority 
Devonport, the fence of the defendants’ land being | under the by-laws relating thereto. Such Authority, 
down to November, 1900, the boundary of the in fact, did not formally either approve or 
borough there. But the defendants’ land, together | disapprove the plans nor instituted proceedings for 
with the portion of Tavistock-road upon which the | penalties under the by-laws, nor did they do any- 
defendants’ land abutted, was within the rural | thing under the 98th By-law and Section 158 of the 
district of Plympton St. Mary, the land on the Public Health Act. The present action was, how- 
opposite side up to the fence of the road being in | ever, instituted. Mr. Justice Joyce held that there 
the borough of Plymouth. Within therural district | had not been any laying out or constructing by the 
of Plympton St. Mary there were and are certain | defendants of a new street in the ordinary, popular, 
by-laws with respect to new streets framed under | and natural sense of the worde, and that the de- 
Section 157 of the Public Health Act, 1875. | fendants never intended to do anything of the kind. 
Such by-laws provide inter alia :— 1. “Width | They had simply begun to build within their own 
applied to a new etreet, means the whole extent of | boundary. He was further of opinion that de- 
space intended to be used, or laid out so as to admit | fendants had not been shown to have contravened 
of being used asa public way.“ With respect to | any by-law, and that the action could not have been 
the level of new streets :—3. Every person who | maintained by the Urban Authority even if it had 
shall lay out a new street shall lay out such street | been right on the merits, the action for an injunction 
at such level as will afford the easiest practicable} not being the proper remedy. His Lordship con- 
pacienta throughout the entire length of such street | sidered the action mir conceived, and dismissed it 
or the purpose of securing easy and convenient | with costs. Hence the present appeal of the 
means of communication with any other street or | plaintiffs. 

intended street with which such new street may be Mr. Macmorran, K.C., Mr. Hughes, K.C., and 
connected or may be intended to be connected, and | Mr. R. J. Parker appeared for the appellants; and 
as will allow of compliance with the provisions of | Mr. Danckwerte, K.C., and Mr. A. Gien for the 
any statate or by-law in force within district for the | respondents. 

regulation of new streets and buildings.” With] At the conclusion of the arguments the Master of 
respect to the width and construction of new the Rolls, in giving judgment, said he was of 
streets :—4. Every person who shall lay out a new | opinion that the plaintiffs could not maintain the 
street which shall be intended for use as a carriage- | action without the presence of the Attorney-General, 
road shall so lay out such street that the width | and on that ground alone the appeal must fail. On 
thereof shall be 36 ft. at the least.“ “5. Ev the other part of the case he saw no reason to differ 
person who shall construct a new street which | from the conclusion of fact arrived at by Mr. Jus-, 
shall exceed 100 ft. in length shall construct | tice Joyce, viz.—that the acts of the defendants of 
such street for use as a carriage-road, and which the plaintiffs complained did not constitute 
shall, as regards such street, comply with the | the making or laying-out, or the threat to make or 
requirements of every by-law relating to a new | lay out, a new street, and that the defendants had 
street intended for use as a carriage - road.“ 7. not been shown to have contravened any by-law. 
Every person who shall construct a new street for | However, on the first point alone the appeal failed, 
use as a carriage-road shall comply with the follow- | and must be dismissed. 

ing requirements, - then follow specifications as to} The Lords Justices concurred, and the appeal was 
the mode of construction, levels, and so on. Then | accordingly dismissed with costs. 
By-law 90 provides that every person who shall 
intend to lay out a street shall give to the Sanitary 
Authority certain notices and deliver plans and 


sections of such in: ended street, and By-law o? BEFORE Judge Gye, at Alton County Court on the 
provides that “ Every person who shall offend | 16th inst., Miss Emily Rose Morris, of Bentworth, 
against any of the foregoing by-laws shall be liable | sued Messrs. W. J. Drowley & Co, of Woking, for 
for every such oftence to a penalty of 5/., and in the | the return of a pump, or its value 4/. 10%., and 108. 
case of a continuing offence to a further N ipri of | damages. The defendants put in a counterclaim 
403. for each day after written notice of the offence | for 31. for material retained by plaintiff. It appeared 
from the Sanitary Authority. Provided, neverthe- that the defendants had carried out certain altera- 
less, that the Justices or Court before whom any | tions to a house for plaintiff, and in accordance 
complaint may be made or any proceedings may be | with what they alleged to be a well-known custom 
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taken in respect of any such offence may, if they a pump was taken away and sold. Evidence was 
think fit, adjudge the payment as a penalty of any | called to show that unless a special clause was in- 
sum less than the full amount of the penalty im- | serted in the contract a builder was entitled to any- 
posed by this by-law.” And 98: “If any work to thing which might be taken out of a house in the 
which any of the by-laws relating to new streets | course of alterations, no matter what the value of 
and buildings may apply be begun or done in| the material might be. His Honour, in giving 
contravention of any such by-law, the person by | judgment for plaintiff on the claim and counter- 
whom such work shall be so begun or done, claim, said that no conclusive evidence had been 
a notice in writing, which shall be signed | put in to show the existence of this supposed 

by the clerk of the sanitary authority, and shall be | custom, while if it did exist it was a most unjusti- 
duly served upon or delivered to such person, shall | fable one. He refused to grant leave to appeal. 

be required on or before such day as shall be speci- 

fied in such notice by a 5 in wiae. e — 2 —— l 

his hand or under the hand of an agent duly 

authorised in that behalf and addressed to and duly PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 

served upon the sanitary authority to show APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 

sufficient cause why such work shall not be 

removed, altered, or pulled down; or shall be | 3,420 of 1902 —T. P. FIMISTER : Water Waste Pre- 
required on such day and at such time and place as | venting Devices for Flushing Cisterns. 

shall be specified in such notice to attend personally | This invention has reference to water waste pre- 
or by an agent duly authorised in that behalf before | venting devices for flushing cisterns. According to 
the sanitary anori y and show sufficient cause | the invention, the auxiliary reservoir may be formed 
why such work shall not be removed, altered, or | of annular or equivalent section having its central 
pulled down. If such person shall fail to show | hole or core so disposed to, and communicating 
suficient cause why such work shall not be with, the top of the flush pipe which forms the 
removed, altered, or pulled down, the sanitary | siphon head or bend, that a complementary annu- 
authority shall be empowered, subject to any | lar or like bucket in such reservoir, when lifted by 
statutory provision in that behalf, to remove, alter, | the lever and pull or other convenient known 
or pul down such work”; the statutory | device, discharges its contents into the downward 
provision there referred to being Section 158 member of the siphon, and so starts the flush. 
of tbe Public Health Act, 1875. By Part 5 

of the Devonport Corporation Act, 1900, 

it was enacted that, as from November 9, 1900, the 

boundaries of the borough should be extended so as 

to comprise the defendants’ land and the portion of 

Tavistock-road adjoining thereto, the land on the 

opposite side of that road remaining in the Borough 

of Plymouth. The defendants’ land, though now 

within the Borough of Devonport, was at a con- 
siderable distance from any town. The by-laws of 
the Borough of Devonport were for all practical 


Waste is prevented by the necessity for first again 
filling the auxiliary reservoir and bucket. 


No. 3,577 Of 1902.—SHARPE, BROTHER, & CoO., LTD., 
and N. E. COOKE: Water-closet Basins 

This consists, in a water inlet aperture of a water- 

closet basin, of the employment of a metal nozzle 

or outlet piece made separate from the basin and so 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of a Patent upon them can be 
ma . 


shaped and arranged as to govern the flushing 
water and divide it into two side streams which 
How under the lip of ‘the pan to the front, and a 
third stream which flows down the back of the 
pan. 

No. 3,740 cf 1902.—G. S. JONES: Block for Flooring 

Purposes. 

The block consists of wood or other suitable mate- 
rial, having at either or both ends and on the under 
side one or more bevelled or T-shaped alots, so that 
when the block is laid in the cement, plastic, or. 
other suitable material, which enters the above- 
mentioned slot or slots or apertures, will form a 
perfect lock. 


5 307 of 1902.—T. WHITWELL: Steam Heating 
Apparatus. 


Steam heating apparatus, wherein the valve for 
controlling communication between the interior of 
the steam-piping and the water to be heated is con- 
nected with two rods or bodies which are arranged 
so that one will be in contact with the steam in the 
piping and the other in contact with the water tu 
be heated, in such a manner that the valve will be 
opened by the expansion of the rod or body in 
contact with the steam in relation to the other rod 
or body, and will be closed by the expansion of the 
latter rod or body in relation to the former. 
6,113 of 1902.— R. LESLIE: Lavatory Press Cocks or 
Valves, 
This consists in the construction of lavatory press 
cocks or valves so that the valve and its seating can 
be detached from the valve casing without unfixiog 
this casing from the marble or other support tu 
which it is fixed. 


7.358 of 1902.— F. G. OLDENBURG : Window Fra mies. 
A window frame of shaped iron with space for the 
insertion of an elastic packing strip, the said frame 
being characterised by the fact that the casement 
or frame receives a strip of flexible material, which 
is bent together in such a manner as to form a roll. 
the adjacent sides of which present a spring action 
owing to the S-shaped formation, so that when the 
window is closed a weak pressure is always exerted: 
by the roll upon the closing surface. 
14589 of 1902. — L. MEYER : 
Mechanisni. 
Door-closing mechanism with automatic friction 
brake, comprising a spring brake-ring surrounding 
the brake-roller, a brake-lever which presses the 
brake-ring when the door is closed on to the brake- 
roller, and a device for loosening the brake -i ing 
and before fully closiog, so that the door is closed 
quietly and certainly. 
17,743 Of 1902.—H. BAUM: Veneer Presses. 
A veneer press, having the distinctive feature that 
one or both of the press beams is or are slightly 
bulged and provided at each end with a clamping ur 
tightening device, 
2,482 of 1902.— F. MONKEMOLLER : 
Machine. 


A pipe-bending machine, in which the supports or 
bending members for acting on the pipes to be bent - 
consist of rollers adapted in shape to the form of 
the pipes, and pivotally suspended so that the dis- 
tance between them, as well as their positions, can 
be altered according to the work to be done. 


3,698 of 1902.—J. PERCIVAL: Dry Closet and Ash- 
pit. 


Door - closing 


Pipe bending — 


A combined ash-pit and closet, orm a well to 
retain fluid matter as well as ashes, &c., and a 
removable door or seal therefor. 


3,731 Of 1902.— R. HENNEBERG : Apparatus for the 
Preparation of Drinking Water. 


Apparatus for the preparation of drinking water, 
composed of a sterilising boiler provided with a 
tubular coil or worm, and of which the convolutions 
are arranged in the transverse water tubes of the 
fice box or close below the level of the boiling 
water and the upper open end of which receives 
water from the surface, a filter communicating with 
the outlet extremity of the coll by the intermediary 
of a cooling device. Within said filter a nczzle or 
rose arranged above the filtering layer and com- 
municating with the cooling device, and an air 
valve combined with an air filter, arranged above 
said rose, the whole being so combined that the 
water entering the sterilising boiler at the lower 
portion of same, passing up in the boiler and then 
circulating through the coll, is submitted for a con- 
siderable time to a boiling heat without interruption 
of its flow, and then sprayed into the filter in a 
cooled condition so as to create a partial vacuum, 
and to cause thereby the inflow of air with which 
it becomes sa : 
No. 4,432 of 1902.—J. BINDER : Leaded Ligh s. 
This consists in the employment of cross-shaped 
stiffening frames or supports at the joints. 
No. 4,773 Of 1902.— A. PYE-SMITH: Stair T.eads 
Landings, and Foot Pavings. 
This invention relates to the construction of tread:, 
landings, foot pavings, and the like, of material pre- 
senting a surface of such a character that pers us 
treading on it are not liable to slip, For this par- 
pose, carefully graded small fragments of two 
different materials are mixed together, one of which 
is harder than the other, such, for instance, as flint 
or glass for the harder material, and limestone or 
sandstone for the soft. The mixed materials are 
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made up into a paste with cement, and the mixture 
is moulded in slabs or pieces of the shapes and 
sizes suited to the purpose for which they are to be 
employed. The softer material wears somewhat 
before the barder, so that there is a surface of alter- 
nately high and low spots which is always self- 
renewing. Also in some cases lead is used as an 
additional material of high frictional value, in which 
case small pieces of lead are placed at intervals in 
the mould, and are covered with the mixture of the 
cement and the hard and soft materials to the thick- 
ness required for the moulded slab or piece. 

4,914 of 1902.—E. SCHWOB : Colouring of Stones to 

Imitate Marble. 

A process for colouring stones for the purpose of 
imitating natural marble, consistiog in applying to 
the prepared stone on those parts where no colour 
is to appear a preparation that repels the colours, 
then applying the colours, and afterwards coating 
with a mixture which fixes the colours. 


5,441 of 1902.—W: MILROY : Pipe Foints. 


This consists in forming the face of the flange or 
flanges with concentric rings, or serrations, corru- 
gations or grooves. 

15, 269 of 19g02.—O. H. SCHWARZ: Floor Bricks or 
Slabs for Building Purposes and Apparatus for 
Manufacturing the Same. 

A floating block or slab having a great pressure 
body with which are connected longitudinal or 
transverse ribs carrying the ceiling plate, the said 
arch plate having in sectional shape parallel upper 
and under surfaces, vertical surfaces extending 

respectively from near the under surface upwardly 
on one side, and from the upper surfaces down- 
wardly on the other side severally to lines in a 
plane substantially parallel to those of the upper 
and under surfaces, and oblique surfaces in continua- 
tion from said vertical surfaces to the upper surface 
and under surface respectively, aad angular recesses 
at the edge or edges of the under surface and of the 
adjacent vertical surfaces, for reception of a board 
or boards. 

23,559 Of 1902 —W. P. THOMPSON (The Enamel 
Steel Tile Co.): Metallic Tiling. 

Metallic tiling for walls and ceiliags comprising 

itegral pieces of metal formed to simulate tiles and 
provided with end strengthening portions formed 
by bending the tile ends of the piece of metal, and 

‘with integral nether fastening means formed by 

- bending the sides of the metal beyond the side lines 
of the tile face downwardly and then upwardly into 
locking grooves or wings under the body of the tile 

proper, in combination with rails or strips provided 
with projecting shoulders arranged and spaced just 

‘far enough apart to engage and co-act with said 
‘locking grooves or wings, and hold the tile in 
place. 

24,549 of 1902.—C. AMEX DT: Plates or Blocks for 
Parque? Floors. 

A parquet floor composed of plates covered on the 

back with a thin coating of asphalt before being 

laid, characterised in that the single slab composing 
the plates or blocks, and the blocks themselves, are 
jointed together by means of grooves and tongues 
jin a manner that the whole floor forms, as it were, 

one single plaque or covering, thereby preventing a 
-Sivkiag of parts of the same and reducing the cost 
of m inufacture by dispensing with a foundation of 
beton. 

25,222 Of 1902. F. FURSCHINA: Manufacture of 
Artificial Stone. 

A process of manufacturing artificial stone for 
ornaments, figures, and the like from sand or pow- 
dered stone, silicate of soda (soluble glass), and a 
substance of the nature of clay, the main feature of 
such process being that an adequate quantity of 
cement is added to the mixture, the resulting sub- 
stance being packed into elastic moulds, and being, 
after solidifying to a rigid mass, dried and fired. 


25,732 of 1902.—J. JAFFE.—Manufacture of Artificial 
Stonc 


MEETINGS. 


FrIDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. Silvester Sparrow on 
The Stained Glass of the Future. 7.30 p.m. 

Royal [nstitution.—Principal E. H. Griffiths, F.R.S., 
on The Measurement of Energy.’ q. m. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Annual dinner, Empire Hall, 
Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus. 7 p.m. 

Institution of Uechanical Engineers. — Fifty-sixth 
annual general meeting. Papers to be read and discussed 
together: — * Hydraulic Experiments on a Plunger 
Pump,“ by Professor John Goodman, and Experiments 
on the Efficiency of Centrifugal Pumps,” by Mr. Thomas 
E. Stanton, D.Sc. 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. Edgar 
Wood on Experiences.” 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 


Architectural Association.——Second spring visit, to 
the new post office and savings bank buildings, Addison- 
road, 2.30 pm Annual supper of the Camera and 
Cycling Club, Holborn Restaurant. 7 p.m. 

Incorporate! British Institute of Certified Carpenters. 
—Visit to the Works Department of the London County 
Council, Belvedere-road, S.E. 3 p.m. 


Meonpay, FEBRUARY 23. 


Surveyors’ Institution. — Mr. Henry Lovegrove cn 
** Regulations for Protection from Fire. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lecturcs).—Mr. Julius Hübner 
on Paper Manufacture.”—IV. 8 p.m. 

Royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow (Architectural 


Glasgow,” with lime-light illustrations. 8 p.m. 


TusspAv, FEBRUARY 24. 


Royal Institution.—Sir William Abney, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
en Recent Advances in Photographic Science.” I. 
3pm. 

Institution of Civil Engineers Mr. G. F. Zimmer on 
Mechanical Handling of Material.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section. - Mr. W. 
L. Trant Brown on Valuations.” 7.30 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association —Mr. G. S. 
Aitken, F.S.A.Scot., on Architecture and the Age.” 
7.30 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Engineers (Birmingham Sec- 
tion) —Mr. A. M. Taylor on Central Stations Tests.“ 

Edinburgh Architecteral A ssociation.—Mr. D. Macfie 
on Artincial Lighting in the Nineteenth Century. 
Illustrated. 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 


Carpenters’ Haii, Londtonaenll (Free Lectures on 
Matters Connected with Buildimg).—Dre. G. V. Poore, 
F. K. C. P., on Where Town and Country Meet.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Enginevys.—(1) Mr. J. Stöttner 
on The Nernst Lamp: (2, if time permit. Distribu- 
tion Losses in Electric Supply Systems,” by Messrs. A. D. 
Constable and E. Fawssett ; (3) abstract of a paper read 
before the Glasgow Section on A Study of the Pheno- 
menon of Resonance in Electric Circuit by the Aid of 
Oscillograms,” by Mr. M. B. Field. 8 p.m. 

Leeds and Vor Architestwral Society.—Mr. F. 
Musto on “‘ Street Improvements im Leeds and elsewhere.” 
6.30 p.m. 

Architectural Association of JIreland.— Demonstration 
on limes, gypsum, latning, plastering, &c., at the works of 
Messrs. G. Kome & Co., mbard-street, Westland-row, 
Dublin. 4 p.m. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 


Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).— 
Mr. E. Falk on The Relative Advantages of Single 
Screws, Twia Screws, and Triple Screws for Marine 
Propulsion.” 8 pre. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 


Builders’ Formen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Annu-l Dioner, King’s Hall, Holborn Kestaurant. 
6 p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh, M.A., 
F.R.S., on Light; its Origin and Nature.“ I. 3 p.m. 

Builders! Foremens Association (Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-st>eet)—Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann on Sani- 
tary Arrangements and Testing. 8.15 p. m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to the 
Usher Institute of Public Health. 


— a — — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 5.—By Gancy, Sons, & Co. (at 
Dublin). . 
Castletown, co. Meath.— Farm and land, includ- 
ing the Hill of Tara, area 239 a. 3 r. 15 p., u.t. 
36 VTS., Ve. ll)). esawews C3, 700 
February 9.— By GBO. HEAD & Co. 
Soho. — 10, Broad-st. (S), area 1, 26 ft., f., p. 3,400 
By Stave & But Ler. 
Twickenham. — Strawberry Hili-rd., Bower 
Cottage and Grove Cottage, c., y. r. 404. 10s. 620 
Strawberry Hill-rd., Pope’s Cottage, c.; e.r. 354. 610 
February 10.—By FLEURET, Sons, & ADAMS. 
Luton, Beds.—Waller-st., The Grand Theatre, 
with goodwill; also 16, John-st., f. (including 
MOP M+) f 2 . . 11,500 
By PercivaL Hopson. 
Tottenham.—s5o0, Stanmore-rd., u.t. gt yrs., g. r. 
60., e. r. 32d... 
By T. B. WEST Acorr. 
Camden Town. — 228, Camden rd., and 77, 
Camden - mews, u. . 35 vrs., g. T. 104., e. r. 1300. 1, oo0 
55, Oseney-cres., u. t. 463 yrs., g. r. of. 9S., e. r. 


Manufacture of artificial stone of Sorel or like 
cement, consisting in subjecting the stone while in 
the mould to a current of cooling water passing 
under and around, and, in the case of a closed mould, 
over the moulding box. 
26,758 of 1902.—G. HARRISON (W. Black and H. S. 
Richards): Artificial Stone. 
‘The process of producing a natural finish on arti- 
cial stone comp sed of cement and particles of 
natural stone which consists in removing the 
cement from around the superficial ingredient 
particles of the composition. 
20,787 of 1902. — S. TURTON and W. POULTON : 
Brickwork for Boiler Setting and other Similar Pur- 


ses. 
This consists, in brickwork for boiler setting and 
for other similar purposes, of the provision of in- 
sulating air spaces. 
21,492 of 1902.—M. J. ADAMS: Closets and Latrines. 
Multiple closets or latrines, in which an upward 
branch or feed-pipe formed as part of the closet 
itself, a horizontal connexion from closet to closet, 
and a pipe feeding the same whether formed on the 
connecting pipe or separate from the same, are 
used 


23,678 of 1902.—M. J. ADAMS: Lavatories for School 
or General Purposes. 

Lavatory with a channel or trough having one or 

more spray pipes for expeditious washiog. 


Section).—Mr. A. Gardner on “The City Churches of 


92, Huddleston-rd., u.t. 64 yrs., F. r. 64. 108., 
e. r. 48d Occ ** 

By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER (at Cardiff). 
Cardiff, Glamorgan. -ç8 and 10:, Queea-st. (S), 
u. t. 17 Yrs., R. T. 12 105., v. T. 13 
102, Queen -t. (5), u t. 17 Yrs., g. r. 1. 158., y. r. 


20 p., f. 
Lower Spellmans, &c., Fields, 18 a 1 r. o p., f. 
Enclosure of pasture, 4 a. Or. «5 p., f.. 
Part of Worthen’s Pasture, 2 a. 1 r. 25 p., .. 
Warten’s Field, 7 a. 1 r. 9 p. oo. 
Green Field, &c., 20 a. 3 r. 20 p., f............. 
Blue Barns Farm, 24 a. 2 r. 13 p.. . 
Bluegates Farm, 24 8. o r. 12 p, ff1JJl...... 
Lower and Mudhall Fields, &c., 19 a 2r. 


7777 · bbb 


Various Enclosures, 9 a. 2 r. 32 p., ꝶIlI. 
Hammer Mill Farm, 48 a. 3 r. 8 p., fr. 
Four enclosures of land, 11 a. 3 r. 9 p., . 
February 11.—By Brapsnaw Brown & Co. 
Millwall.— 10, 12, 14, and 16, West Ferry-rd., f., 


VileQSL 198). E T ³·¹ A 
West Ferry-rd., The Mechanics’ Arms b.-b., f., 
„ e 


By DoucLas Younc & Co. 
Kennington.—1 to 19 fede? Brixton-rd. ; 2 to 48 
(even), Camberwell New-rd., area 21 acres, 
10 v. r. 1,642/., with possession in 1904 (in oue 
OU) dita ous ck c ewe aaa EET 

By Henrv HoLmes & Co. 
Marylebone:—s2, 53, and 54, Paddington-st., u. t. 
20 Yrs., f. r. 1084, y. r. 36. 
Soho. — 40, Fitzroy-st., and 7, Hertſord- pl., f., y. r. 


By Wyatt & Son (at Chicnester). 
Old Fishbourne, Sussex.—Seven copyhold cot- 
tages, w.r. 44. .... 8 
Selsey, Sussex. Kast · st., two freehold cottages, 
/ y ³ĩ Maes . 


ere 55555555 S Cte erHMeoneoeaem sen ee* eee 


Y. r. 831. PHS. Sine eeseeeuyead — 2 — 
1, Bonny-st., u. t. 7 yrs., g. r. nil, w. r. 594. 26s... 
Kentish Town.—s, Leverton-st., u. t. 39 yrs., g. r. 
Sl. „% / cence „ 
_ February 12.— By C. C. & T. Moors. 
Iftelds.—6, Princelet-st., f., y r. 4344. 
ile End.—472, Mile End- road (S), y. r. 400. 
30 and 34, Hat ford-st., ut. 14 yrs, g r. 
3l. 178. 6d., y. r. 647. 6888 eee nee 
By Stimson & Sons. 
King's Cross.—37, Albion-st.(S), f., y. r. 484. 
Peckham. — lilson-rd., f. g. r. rol., reversion m 59 


yrs. (E E E „ „„ „% „ „ eee 6 „ 6 „% „„ „ „% „ „% „ „% 2% % „%% % ee „4 
Islington.— 37. Northamptoa-st., u. t. 154 FTS., 
E /// ³oA⸗i 

13 and 17, Denmark - st., u. t. 16 yrs., g. r. 122, 
Jö 8 . 
New Cross. — 40 and 51, Pagnell - st, u. t. 63 yrs., 
N. r. 6/. 6S., W. r. 45“. 10S... . ; 
Brixton.—52, Brailsford-rd., u. t. 71$ yrs., g. r. 82. 
IOR., €r. AM cae s eiessews'o ees seeds os Es 


Greenwich.—14, 16, 20 to 30 (even), Collerston- 
rd., u. t. 55 l yrs., g. t. 287., w. r. 2:57. 88. 

3 to rr (odd), Selcroft- rd., u. t. 531 yes., g. r. 137., 
W. r. 189“. 1666. scece ‘nr pie wie ab ET 

February 13.— By R. A. ENRIGHT. 
Barnsbury.—23 and 25, Crossley-st., u.t. 89 yrs., 
B-r. 14% // 
By River & Sons. 

Notting Hill.—as2 and 254, Ladbroke-gr., u.t. 
S4} yrs., Per. 20l., w. r. IIFA ccc cece cece rece 

9 and 10, Barandon-st., u. t. 614 yrs., g. . 17l., 
NG aa ne aida Seen a e 

36 to 52 (even), Talbot-gr., u. t. 47 yrs, R. r. 40%. 
LOS. Wir 352 i 


improved nd rent; . r. for ground · rent; r. 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; l. for leasehold 


av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard: 


offices ; s. for shops. 


grove; b. h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house ; 


LBs 


620 


2, oc o 


Contractions used in these lists. F. g. r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent; i. g. r. for 
for rent; 

; p. for 
possess ion; e. r. for estimated rental; v. r. for weekly 
rental; q.. for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental: 
u. t. for unexpired term; p. a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace: cres. for crescent ; 


gr. for 
o. for 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*. Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 


should be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
£ s d. 


Hard Stocks. . 1 14 0 per 1,000 alongside, in river. 


Rough Stocks and 
97 L 
27 ee 


o 
° 
© 59. 
Flettons ........ r 7 6 1 at r. i way 
Red Wire Cuts .. 1 18 o ʻi 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 o 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 3 o o 10 z 
Best Blue Pressed 
Stafforashire ee 4 5 0 oe 97 
Do. Bullnose .... 411 0 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continuea). 
BRICKS, &c. 


£ s.d. 
8 o 


Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 
GLAZED BRICKS. 
Best Whit: and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers.. . 13 
Headers 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats 17 
Double Stretchers 19 
Double Headers.. 16 
One Side and two 
Ends 


4 


oo 


eoeves 


0 O0 0 


e 19 
one Ended 
Splavs, Chamſered, 
Squints 20 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ers and Headers 22 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and tS.. „ 14 
Double Stretchers 15 
Double Headers.. 14 
One Side and two 
Ends.......... 35 
Two Sides and 
one End 


22 6 „„ 


14 


Salt Glazed .... 2 0 0 
Thames and Pit Sand cece 46 
Thames Ballast 2 „ „„ „% e280 ee 0 
Best Portland Cement. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime. 


Nors.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the 


charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime 
Stourbridge Fire-clay 


27 99 
” n 
n * 
* ” 
n” 0 
n 57 
” ” 
n * 
57 5 
n” a» 
a” ” 


or less than best. 
7 o per yard, delivered. 


o 


30 0 


21 0 re 


.. 108. 6d. per yard 
in sacks 278. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


s. d. 


Ancaster in blocks. 
Bath j sesi 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 

Beer i I 


in blocks 
Grinshill 55 ere | 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 
Red hill 7 2 
Clos eburn Red Freestone 2 
Red Mansfield 2 


1 
1 


K o noc 


$8 
99 
97 
90 
99 
57 
oe 
9? 
ve 


Yor Stoxne—Robin Hood Quality. 


s. d. 
random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depdt. 


6 in. sawn two sides land- 
ings to sizes (under 
40 ft. supa) 8 

6 in. Rub two sides 
Ditto, Ditto 

3 in. Sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes).. 

a in. to 24 in. Sawn one 
side bs (random 

14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 
Bast Hari Voxx 

Scappled random blocks 

6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes(under 
40 ft. sup.) q . 

6 in. Rub two sides 
Ditto „ „ 0% % % „%% %%% „%. — 

3 in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 8 

a in. -faced random 


2 6 
0 114 


o 7% 
o 6 


a 99 33 


sides landings s 7 per ft. super. 
Ba deld. rly. depôt. 
” 27 p 3 ln. do. 1 21 „ 75 
SLATES. 
in. in. £ . d- 
20 x 10 best blue Bangor. . 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1: oh at ry. dep. 
20 K 12 „ n ” 13 17 6 57 n” 
20x 10 best seconds ,, 1215 O i je 
rX „ n» » 1310 0 8 Be 
16x 8 best oe 700 ” 50 
20X10 best blue Portma- 
doc . 12 5 0 i ee 
16 x 8 best blue Portmadoc 6 o 0 55 bg 
20 „ 10 best Eureka un- 
fading green . 15 9 O ñ iè 
e0x12 5 n 16 10 o 10 a 
18 X 10 55 as t110 0 ʻi 5 
6x 8 ” 27 8 7 6 ” n” 
20X10 permanent green 1010 O 70 és 
«8X 10 ” ” 92 9090 n s 
16 * 8 1 27 650 70 55 
TILES. 
, s. d. 
Best plain red roofing tiles..43 o per 1,000, at rly. depôt. 
ip and valley tiles. . 3 7 per doz. b 75 
Best Broseley tiles. . . 30 © per r, coo 75 ji 
Do. Ornamental Tiles ....52 6 5 5 
Hip and valley tiles... 4 o per doz. 55 ii 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 i 15 
Do. ornamental Do. ....60 o a " a 
Hip ie 4 © per doz. ae 
Valley tiles . 3 0 70 i 5 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordsiue Do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1,000 je = 
Do. Ornamental l ee 5 5 
Hip tile 44 per doz. 85 08 
V tiles 2 3 es a 5 
Ben Rose ” brand 
plain tiles . . .. 48 O per 1,000 „ a 
Do Ornamen . . 50 O „5 ge ope 
tiltts 4 O per doz, 55 şi 


Hi 
Valley tiles i 3. 8 


555 „„ 0 
Hopon Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 
6 in. sawn both 


a 3 per foot super. 


n 


3 o per ft. cube 


8 per ft. super. 


per 1,002 at railway depot. 


per ton, delivered. 
ordinary 


, delivered. 


1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depét. 


3 per ft. cube. 
deld. rly. depdt. 


WOOD. 


JOISTS, GIRDER 


Rolled Steel Joists,ordinary sections 
Compound Girders 15 si 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary SECTIONS .e...ecreescooeees 
Flitch Plates 
Cast Iron Columns and Staachions, 
including ordinary patterns 
METALS. 


Iron— 
Common Bar”ns . 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality 3 
Staffordshire Marked Bars 
Mild Steel Bars 
Hoop Iron, basis price 
„  galvanised.......- ee 
And upwards, according to 
Sheet Iron, Biack.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20g ͥ 
oe 99 to 24 g. (PE EEE EEJ 
16 vp to 26 R. . 
Sheet Irop, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


8g ee 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


At per ee 


S, &c. 


In London, or delivered. 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Deals: best ~in. by 11 in, and 4 in. £ s. d. s. d. 
by gin. and 11 in.. . IS IO O 16 10 O 
Deals: best 3 by 9. ecee 14 10 O 15 10 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 8 in., 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8in...... . 11 10 O 12 10 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 by 5. o 10 o less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: seconds e .. 1 o olessthanbest 
Battens: seconds ......-.--- . q O 10 o „, * „ 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. 9 9 9 9 70 o 
2 in. by 43 in. and 2 in. by. s in 810 0 9 10 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards 
1 in. and 11 in. by 7 in 0 10 O more than 
dattens. 
Ill ĩr 18 i 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig At per load of soft. 

or Memel (average specification 410 W 5 O O 
Secondo ᷣ 0 45 2 410 0 
Small timber (s in. to ro in.). 3 12 6 315 o 
Small timber (& ig. to 8in.)....-- 3 9 O 3 10 0 
Swedish balllWikt144ccdkzizʃ4a 215 O 3.90 2 

Pitch-pine timber (20 ft. average). 3 5 3 315 o 
Jois RRS“ Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 

3 in. by rr i 230 0 24 0 0 

Zin. by o nn. 21 O O 2210 0 

Battena, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. J17 O 0 18 10 o 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. byrrin. 18 10 0 20 O 8 

92 us 3 in. by gin. 17 10 O 19 © O 

Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by? in. 13 10 O 1410 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

and q iin 15 10 0 1610 0 

Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 12 10 0 

Petersburg: first yellow deals, 3 in. 

Dy 11 in. 210 O 22 10 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 inn .. 18 0 O 19 10 0 
Battenns e e a a ais . 1310 0 15 9 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

inne „ . 1600 700 
Do. 3 in. by g iãinn eee 1410 0 16 0 0 
Batten ns 11 10 O 12 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

II Ill.. I3 10 d 14 0 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in . 13 9 9 14 0 0 
Battens ..... ia lees epehes eee 10 0 O 11 0 O 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 14 10 O 15 10 O 
17 „ 3 in. by 9 in. 13 10 O 1410 0 
Battesn . s.: . If 0 O 12 00 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 @ 1410 0 
* i „ Z in. by 9 in. 1210 O 1310 0 
r 5 „ battens 9 10 O 10 10 O 
Pitch-pine: deals. 16 o 0 18 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra 020 O 10 o 
Yellow Pine — First, regular sizes. 33 0 0 upwards. 

Oddments ....-+--sscceeseee 22 O O 24 O O 

Seconds, regular sizes . 24 10 O 26 10 0 
Yellow Pine Oddments ....---++- 20 0 O 22 O O 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. o 3 6 o 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

Large, per ft. cude n... 026 3 6 

Small 4 „„ “Oo 2S O 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ſt. cube.. o 5 O o 5 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per {t. sup. as 

inch ..-cee cecccececreecrcece 0 o 7 0o08 
Zin. do. do. 9 .. 006} - >- > 

Dry Mahogany — 
Honduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. 
ir ates MOOG. 0O II 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
incec k 3 o 16 030 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 

as inchhohhh o O 10 OF 0 
Teak, per load ccd . . q ⁊. 1610 O 20 O O 
American Whitewood Planks 

Per ft. cube... cece cee eeseeee O 4 O . o œ 
Prepared Flooring — Per square 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

̃F ciwiedecaeseea? LOTS SB” LOA? 6 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
N It head. O 14 0 o 18 o 
11 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched.......eee--ee- seers 016 o 1 1 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
e . Oo 6 o 13 6 
rio. by 5 in. white, planed an 
matched . 012 O 014 O 
rR in. by 7 in. white, planed a 
1 e 4 0 14 6 o 16 6 
in. by 7 inch yellow matched an 

: beaded or V-jointed boards orr O 0 33 6 

1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 14 0 © 18 0 

Zin. by 7 in. white do. do. 3 10 9 OTF 6 

1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 2 1 6 O 13 6 

6-in. at 6d. to od. per square less than 7-10. 


Zs. d. s. d. 
6 5 o 7 5 0 
826 950 
717 6 8 17 6 
8 5 o 8 15 0 
7 2 6 8 5 6 


16 o 


o 0 0 300 


size and gauge.) 


10 0 
11 0 
12 10 


12 15 
13 3 
14 3 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). i 


METALS. 


Per ton,in London 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g..... q . 1600 ° © 8 
70 ši 22 f. and24g. 1610 0 =- © > 
” s 11 180009 ĩꝛ œ 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets :— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g. 12 150%c-ů3— © 
n” 25 22 g. and 248. 13 5 9 °» °» ° 
8 ae 26 Z....-. ... 14 50 °% © à 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft, by 20 g. 
and thicker .. 12 @ O —— ° 
" „ 22 K, and 248. 13 90 5 * ° 
153 . 25 26 . ·ͤͤ ose 14 5 O0 =.) = 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in . 9 50 915 2 
(Under 3 in, usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. 
~ toa te PEAT 
s d. S. 
Leap—Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 14 50 ~- > >» 
Pipe in coils aes 1415 O —— 8 
Soil pipe’. 2 2 „„ „% EE „„ „6 „ es ee eee 17 5 0 * o 2 
Compo Pipe 959 * eee 29 2 „„4„46„„ 17 5 0 s s S 
Zinc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne ton 25 0 o ——— > 
Silesian 6 cece „66 „%%% „„ „ „60% 24 15 o a e 
Correr— 
Strong Sheet ... . per lb. o 0 1 
Thin . i o 011 — à 
Copper nails 7 o . e — 
BRASS 
Strong Sheet. . on 0 OI >» ~= > 
Thin E e a O 011 —— œ 
Tın— English Ingots ...... i 0 1 ats œ =- 
Sol R Plumbers’ cider: yi o o 6 - o >œ 
Iinmennan z p) o o 81 —— > 
Blow pipe Spelis yom i 0 0 9141 » >œ 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


£5 oz. third ald. per ft. delivered- 
” ſourtssss —— 1d. 99 T 
at oz. thirds ...0 s coos 340. „ oa 
35 four tas ——— 21d. (Y) 95 
26 oz. third. . . 4d. 55 oe 
EL ſour S . „ sere 34d. 98 oe 
32 Oz. thirddsesLss 5d. = 70 
($) ſour iss 96 2 „ 6 0% scene 43d. LI ee 
Fluted sheet, 15 o . 3d. + 30 
$s 2I OZ. .esssseesssoes 4G j js 
} Hartiey’s Rolled Plate 13d. „ 15 
1 97 ap 99 22699 5922255 ee 2d. ry oe 
IL 99 LD CE „ „%% ee 21d. LL oo 
OILS, &c. 8 4. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 4 
= xe „ in drums . a o 2 8 
Boiled ,, „ in pipes or barrels.. a o 2 6 
j 45 „ in drums ji O 210 
Turpentine, in barrelsssͥᷣ(· es o 3 8 
„ in drums . 72 0 3 10 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 20 10 9 
Red Lead, Drr 7 ji 20 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putt. . . . percwt. o 8 © 
Stockholm Tar. 2. per barrel 218 © 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. 
: . 4s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ........cecececesersee O 8 0 
Pale Copal Oalc ... „ 6,10 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 312 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ........seeeeee. o 10 6 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of 
Churches e c... 0 14 0 
Fine Elastic Carriagngnge.e 2. 0 12 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage o 16 o 
Fine Pale Maple J E 1- 
Finest Pale Durable Copal e e OIB O 
Extra Pale French Oil ...ccocccccscccccceeee Z I O 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ...-.+.--ssesersesee 0 18 o 
White Copal Enamel ........-sce-cccccceveee I 4 0 
Extra Pale Paper ........ c a e OC 
Best Japan Gold Size O IO 6 
Best Black Japan c 07200 
Oak and Mahogany Staii« «k Ọ 0 
Bruns wick Black 65 2 „ %%% „% „%%% „ % „60 0 g 6 
Berlin Black.. . „ 1 27 © 16 o 
Knotting eesese se 7 e ene 0 10 08 
French and Brush Polisb op % ee eee 9 10 8 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. B. (Amounts should have been sts ted). 
NOTE.—The responsibility of signed arficles, letters, 


and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 


Letters or Communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journais are NOT 
DESIRED. 


All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
piving addresses. 


Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis - 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 


All communications regarding litera 


and artistic 


matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 


relating 
matters shou 


nud to the Editor. 


to advertisements and other exclusively business 
id be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
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COMPETITIONS, 


(For som: Contraste, 


Nature of Work or Materlals. | 


Schools, Boroughmur...... FCC 0 iiit 
Street Works. 
Warehouse, Bowling Dy ke, ‘Halifax 
Sixty Houses, Caerau, Maesteg.. 
Forty- two Tenement Dw ellings, “Mason-at., “Green- lane: 
Twelve Tenement Dwellings, (setley-street.. e 


Water Supply Works. CC 
Otfices, KC. SWw Indo . . 7... eae i 
Weod Blocks. &c. . Ee 
Alterations to Work ene e 
Works at Workhouse ..... EET, 
Alterations to Public Library. ‘Darley 81 reet. oie 
r. xecutlon of Works and supply of Mater AT q 
Sewers, &c... A 
Sewerage W orks, 
Road Works, Grove Park and other Roallss 
Kerbs and Setts . e 
Additions to School, Darfield F FC = 
t 
i 
f 


. 
2 . 


‘Grantchester, near Cambridge e 


565655522 „„%%% „ „6664660 


Six Houses. Worsborough Dale, Yorks 
Parish Room, Llandradach. Wales... e 
* Additional Blocks for 300 aaa C 
»Maklng-up and Paving Streets. ... F 
Road Materlals. &. „%%% „ „6 4 „ C808 oo ‘ 
* Alterations and Supply of ‘Barth Closete .. 
Tar Macadam, . road, Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 


Twenty-three Housen, Longwood, near Hudderstleld . 
Additions to Hospital, ee ens near Bradford.. 
Water Supply Works. : 

Gaswork;.. ENE TET 
Thirty- -three Cottages, Aberfau. Wales. 

Six Houses, &c., Agnes-road, and Pond-street, Barnsley 
Store Premises, Commerclal- street. e 
Schools, Burnley Wood .... FFC 
House, Wellhead Dyke, Forres, VVV 
Electrie Power Station, Neepsend .. 
Church, Kilcar, Co. Donegal ..... CCC 
Additions to Schools, Parkgate, Belfast. 
®Enlarging Buildings of Technical Institute, Norwood .. aes 
Municipal Lodging House, Wade-street 
Five Houses, Carbis Bay, Cornwall 
Surveyor's Materials 
Reconstruction of the Old Oak Inn, Livers dge, Yorks. 
Water reales alg Herne Common, Kent ee 


ones Bees CORE Obs eer resneeoee 


522% „ „ % % %ꝗ %% %% TED ESE HTH oOo OEE SHOES 


Steel Girder Bridges, Carrigano, Cloughlin . 
Bridge Works, Dromin, Ireland . . q . 
„ Additlons, &c. to Public Washhouse, Camden Town... 
*Pulling-down Buildings, Bethnal Green- road 
*Making-up and Paving Streets. e 
Supply of Material and Execution of Works. 
Hospital, Back ae r eee 
Concrete Footpaths .. d E Seder T 
Drainage Works, Kc. . z 
* Alterations to Kitchen at ‘Infirmary, Hoxton-st., N. sees 
Water Supply Works . . 
*Painting and Cleaning Works at "Northern Hospital 88 
painting and Cleaning Works at Western 5 . 
Enlargement of P. O. Durham .. E e 


Church, Park Avenue, Londonderry . . 


Well Sinking. l. 000. nasisisi Aa 
*Supply of Materials and Execution of Works.. e 


Additlons to Asylum, Colford, near Taunton . 


eee „ esne 


Road Works from Aber Bargoed to A e n 
Sewage Disposal Works (Contract No, 1) .. creer ee 
New Works at Union Workhouse ...... e 
Wharf Wall, &c. (340 yards) Canons Marsh 
New Offices at Euston- rad Dek 
Electricity Generating Station, Chimney Shaft, Kc 
Supply of Articles and Execution o. Works............. ween 
*New Wesleyan Church . . . . eee 


*Various Works at Public Offices 2... ....ccccccccccsccccccssence 
*New Pumping Station Buildings... 
“Erection of School Rooms, Ashford 8 
*Erection of Baths, Choriton-on-Medlock 225 
*Demolition of Old Workhouse Prem ses 
*New Church at Rochdale ...... E EA ne 
Jd" Erection of New Theatre, Colchester dosido peas dsi 
House Blackwell, Darlington 8 rere 
Additions to 158, Cowbridge- -road, Cardiff ae EEE 
Additions to Town Hall, Sutton-in-Ashtield.. 

Making, &c. Streets off Weatfleld-lane, Manstield .. 
Road Works, Woodhoure-road, Manstteld... 
Granite and Slag (10,000 tons) . 
Three Houses, POntardulals . 
Warehouse, Barnard Castle 
House, The Esplanade, Harrogate ............ 


see % OOO. 
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CONTRACTS, 


Birkenhead Corporation .. 


; Withington U.D.C. 


| Cockermouth R.D.C... e 


Batlex Co- operative Socl: 8 e 


‘| Mr. A. C. Jenkin.. 


.| Committee 


H. Slocombe, Esq. -.. 
'| The Executors of Dr. R. T. Pearse.. 


| Co-operative Soclety, Ltd. 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


be., still open, bul not in la lei in this List, 828 preoious issu:s.) 


CONTRACTS. 


By whom Advertised. 


Edinburgh School . e 
Walthamstow U. D. C.. . . ee 
Ferndale Nav e Bang Ciub 


do. 

Kirkby-in-Ashfleld U. D.C. 

Great Western Railway Co. 
Burnley Corporation . 
Aylesbury Guardians . ee 
Belfast Guardlan . 
Bradford Corporatioadn ...... . 
Willesden District Council ........ 

Carshalton U. D.C. 
Chesterton U. D.C. 
Wanstead C. D. CC . 


965629262265 


„66555 „„ 


562666666 


Cot ford Asylum Visit:rg Committee 
Hammersmith Borou:h Council 
Canterbury Corporation . 
West London Sch. Dist. Managers, 


Litherland (Lancs) 6.56 C. 


Macadam and a saiisine ET 2 L ad (Ce A. H. e 
Reconstruction o Sewers . be EE ])). Mime ldbury .... .. J. T. Eayrs, Civil Engineer, 39, Corporation-stree Birmingham. . 
Additions to Workhouse, Crumpsall, Manchester e Pi eat wich Guardians. —L—t . . . T. W e ee Ar likes 46. N Manchester 
Flints, &e. .. i „%%% Bucks County Counell . . .. . eere R. J. Thomas, Civil Enginecr, County Hall. Avlesbury r. 
Additions to Glentintaig House, For t William, J. B.. sae aes L. & J. Falconer. Architect, Cameron-equare, Fort William 
Forty Cottages, Chopwell .... ..... ..... . . . . . Consett Iron Co.: Ltd..... ..... C. E. Oliver, Architect, Consett ..... i E N 
Sixteen Cottages Leallgate 666 6 8 do. do. 

Colliery Ottices, Langley Park S ate osiers siida do. do. 

Three Shops, &c., King Rdward-street . e. Hull Corporation ......... wel J. Bilson, 23, Parliament-street, Hull. . serr 
Chimney Shaft, South Danes-road ..... . . 1. . Great Yarmouth Corporation sevens J. W. Cockrill, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Yarmouth... 
Thirteen Houses, Henry-street, Tonypandy, Wales ...... Mr. T. Protheroe . . . . . . . T. Protheroe: Bridge-road, Tun, Tonypandy .. „ 
Masonic Hall, Pembroke Dock... . . . . . es — —L(b' e G. Morgan & Son, Architects, King-street, Carmarthen .. 1 wats 
Waterworks Buildings, Addington, near Croy don. Committee. . . Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon . „ 
Schools, Tilshead, WIItn . . e . N Committee ..... .. . . J. Harding & Sons, Architects, 58. High-street, Salisbury 5 
Engine ering W orks at Hospital sve Sein eee e cee 6565 2 Dew sbury Corporation... ne 199 Holtom & Fox, Engineers, Cor poration-street, Dewsbury „ 
Three Underground Conveniences ... . eee eee Leicester Cor por ation es E. G. Mawbev, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester 
Sewers, Filter Tanks, Thorpe .. . . . . . . . e gei ans «| Rotherham Corporatlon .... ... R. E. W. Berrington, Civil Engineer, Bank Bulldings, Wolverhampton 
Shop, Cross-street, Fraserburgh, N. B. 8 PET e D. & J. R. Me Millan. Architects, 211, Unlon-street, Aberdeen 
Cast-Iron Mains, &c... Exmouth U. D.C. . . . 8. Hulton, Engineer, Public Hall Chambers, Exmouth ............. 0... 
Wesleyan Church and Vestries, Okehampton. Devon e T. H. Channings, Okehampton... F 


92666 „6 


Calverley Joint Hospital | Board...... 


Dunbar Town Council, 
Perthyglelson Building Club... 


565% „„ „6 „66 „46 


Burnley School Board .. 
Sheffleld Corporation . e aE 
Rev. A. McNelis.. ee 


London County “Counc . .. 
Bristol Corporation .. 


eee % v „0 


Bolton-upon- -Dearne K. D. C. 


Blein R. DW... e 
G. N. R. Co. (Ireland) . 88 80 


% %ů,—jỹůũ %% %%. 


do. 
St. Pancras Borough Council. 
Bethnal Green Guardlans .. 
Camberwell Borough Councll......... 
Southgate U.D.C. 
Hyde Corporation .. 58 8 
Tynemouth Corporation E erias 
Bucklow Union Guardians 
Shoreditch Guardians .. EA 
Brynmawr U. D.C. Piris 
Metropolitan Asylums Boird... 8 8 885 

do. 


6% „„ 


Commissioners of H.M. Work, &c. 


East Cowes U.D.C... . e . W. Brown. Engineer, 709, High-road, Tottenham. ...... 
Stepney Borough Couneii . Council's Engineer, 15, Great Alie- street, Whitechapel, F 
. Committee of VIsIt or q G. T. Hine & Co., Architects, 35, Parliament-street, S. Ws rectal hes 
Bedwellty U. D. COC J. H. Lewis, Civil Engineer, Blackwood Mon e 
Worcester Corporatlon . Beesley, Son. & Nicholls, Engineers.'11, Victoria-street, S.W.. 
Wisbech Unſlonn . F. Burdett Ward, Architect, 7, York-row, Wisbech . 
Bristol Docks Committee .. .. W. W. Squire, Engineer, Underfall Yard, Cumberland- droad, Br. stol. 
Hearts of Oak Benefit Society ...... M. C. Meaby, Jessel Chambers, Chancery- Jane, W.C... akn 
Weymouth & Melcombe Regis Cpn| Borough Engineer, Wey mouth V ee 
Chelsea Borough Council. . Counetl's Surveyor, Town Hall, King’s road, S.W... e 
9 Batstone Bros., 110, Cannon- street. E. C. e 
Wembley U D. 6. . Counell's Surveyor, Public Offices, Wembley i . 
Alexandra Docks. Ec. Co. .. Sir John Wolfe Barry, 21, Delahay-street, S. W.. e 


West London School ‘i 
Manchester ah sala sisisi 
Brentford Union 


0% %% „„ „„ 
„% „%%% 


Mr. W. Henne e 
Messrs. Hole & Buxton 
Gainsborough R. D. CC. seuss 
Graigola Merthyr Co., Ltd. 1 


Mr. Jas. Robinson ... 


% eee verce 


J. R. Elliott. Surveyor., . street, Nottingham O ee 


„ Council's Surveyor. Town Hall, Hammersmith . 


we] J. Mitchell, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, nee 


J. W. Start. Architect, Colchester .... 


J. Houffe, Architect, Montpellier-pa 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 


. Carfrae, Faq., Architect, 3, Queen-str et, E linburgh............. 

G. W. Holmes, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Walthamstow .. 

C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Arcnitects, Lord-street Chambers, H Halifax. 
W. V. Davies. Architect, 20, Elm-street. Ferndale... rere 
C. Brownridge, Civil Engincer, 31 Hall, Birkenhead... . cco: 


—— “ut 


G. K. Mills, Paddington-station, London e 
G. H. Pickles, C. E., Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley stoso: 
F. Taylor, Surveyor, Temple-street, 5 
Young & Mackenzie, Engineers, Belfast 
F. Stevens, Town Hall, Bradford 
Council's Engineer, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N. W.... . 8 
W. W. Gale. Architect, Hich- street, Carshalton... e 
Waters & Worrall, Engineers, 2. Svdney-street, Cambridge e 
The Surveyor, Council Ollices, „ 81 8 
O. 
G. Moxon, Architect, 26. Church-street. Barnsley .. e 
A. Whitaker, Architect, Worsborough Bridge, Barnsley. one coe 
5 M. Bruce Vaughan. ‘Architect, Cardi oor ienei eite Ea 
G. T. Hine & Co., 35. Parliament-street, Westminster, S. W...... 


„ % %%% „%/⅕ ⅛¾ꝛꝝ⁊/T7êt„ 
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A. C. Turley, Civil Engineer, Gulldhall-street, Canterbury. 
Superintendent at Schools, Ashford. Middlesex. . 
A. H. Mountain, C. E., Town Hall, West Didsbury, Manchester.. n 


Carter, Surveyor, 25. Sefton- road. Litherland... i 


J. Berry, Architect, 3, Market- place, Hudtersfield | 
Kay & Long, Architects, 10, St. Paul's street. Leeds... 
J. B. Wilson, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Cockermouth .. 
C. Notman, Dunbar... FC 
R. Ediwards, Architect, "Treharris 
Wade & Turner, Architects, 10, Pitt-street, Barnsley ...... 
H. B. Buckley, Archite t, 85, Commerclal-street, Batley... 
T. Bell, Architect, 14. Grimshawe-street, Burley ..esccccersocees 
P. Fulton, Architect, Forres.. 

S. E. Fedden, Engineer, Commercial-street, Sheffield 
Doolin & Co.. Architects, Dawson Chambers, A ena e a 
T. Barklev, 82, Royal-avenue, Belfast 
Hart & Waterhouse, Architects, 1, Verulam- buildings. e 
T. H. Yabbicom, Civil Engineer, 63. Queen-street, Bristol 
H. Maddern. Architect, Clarence-street, Penzance ..... 
J. L. Hawksworth, Council Offices. Bolton-upon-Dearne 

W. H. D. Morsfall, Architect, 6, Harrison-road, Halifax... ; 
W. D. Statham, Surveyor. Clifford Villa, Eddington, nr. Canterbary 
T. Morrison, Atniens-street See. Dublin. 


(ELLEI 


LLALL % nh „ 
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222 „% %„%„ç eevee eeeee 
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%%% %% %%% 


Council’s Engineer, Town Hall. Panerai- ron l. N. WMW . San 
W. A. Finch, A-chitect., 76. Finsbury-pavement, E. Co. sesi 
Council's Engineer, Town Hall. Camberwell ...... F 


Council's Engin cr, Counell Offices, Palmer's Green, N. e 


J. F. Smillie. Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth... 

R. J. M' Beath, Architect, Birnam House, Sale ree 

F. J. Smith, Architect, Parliament Mansions, Victoria-strceet. S. W. 

Haller & Machell, Engineers, Corporation Chambers, Dewsbury ...... 

Otfice of Board, Embankment, or 
0 


H. M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S. WW... 2 . 
M. A. Robinson, Civil Engineer, Riclimond-street, 5 er 


% dah Dette de dete ated dt IRLI EEE 


F. W. Roper, Architect, 9, Adain-street, Adelphi, W.C. 

City Architect, Town Hall. Manchester .............. 8 
The Cleric, Unton Offices, Isleworth, W.. 
E. H. Lingen- Barker, Architect, Hereford . 


O00 %%% %% %%% „„ nds 
6 „„ „„ „„ „ „„ „6 „ 6 


SOROS , % CHR EEE Bee 


C. W. Davis, Architect, 37, Bondgate, Darlington VCC 
E. J. Jones. Architects, 104, St. Mary-street, Cardif.. . 
J. P. Adlingten, Architects, Sutton-in-Ashfleld . 
Vallance & Westwick, Survey i Mansfield 


% %%% %%% „„ „„ 
6 %%% %% „% „%% 


Sas õ‚, eee senestae 


R. Maxwell, Surveyor, Lea- road. Gainsborough RDC. nacina 
The Sec., Graigoln “Merthyr Co's. Offices, Cambrain-place, Swansea... 
Pegg & Farrow. Architects, 7, Market- Be te Barnard Castle 

Harrogate . ces 


[See also next page. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to be in 
‘ 
Clerk Of Works .. . . . . Lyme Regis Borongh Council . . Not stated. EE E EE soxidenoueswaseg Feb. 28 
Clerk of t 8 Dawlish U. D.CC ieee . 31. 3s. per week sesssssosons PP ree: EEE A asias do. 
i bel de Surveyooer . . . . . Manchester Corporntion . 2201. e Mar. 2 
*Clerk of Work b ebe 888g 1 087 Southwark Union 3l. 138. 6d. per week... VCC 
“Surveyor, Inspector of Nulsances, &. . . . . . . . . . . ] Ashborne U. D. C. . 1702. sus teens eased 85 do. 
"Clerk of , yd Southampton County Council . I. er week e CCC e Mar. 10 
Architectural Asalstant .. ; do. DIE EN A EET E ꝓ̃ꝓ—œ ui g kde do. 
Glerk ot Work aeania iroi Hearts of Oak Benefit Society ...... N.... E E do. 
* Assistant Examiner in H.M. Office of Works . e... | Civil Service Commissioners ......... Not stare! d eee e ese b 56e tascam) MAT: 12 
Those marked with an asterisk Car are advertised in this Number. Competitions, iv. Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. & XXII. Public 6 xix. 


TEN NDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N. 55 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot pub announce- 
ments of Tenders unless the amount of the Tende: 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is unde: 
100l., aoe in some exceptional cases and for special 
reaso 
Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


—..— 


ASHBY WOULDS (Leicestershire).—For the exten- 
sion of water mains for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
J- W. Rowley, surveyor, High-street, Woodville :— 

Stacey & W Warren .... ae 6 9 
A. Harvey, Burton on· Trent. 285 14 6 


CARDIFF.—For rebuilding the Cross Inn, Rumney. 


1 E. H. Bruton, architect, 119, Queen-street, Car- 
Sattey & Co.. Ar „658 4 8 | Hook ar 
Fursey reese K c o 
Harris .... 1,619 o Gerard Hallett sags o o 
h Bros... 1,520 © Cousins & Co. 1.264 17 6 
Allen & Son 1,400 o 8 Thomas & Co. 1,249 o o 
Shepton & Son 1,390 o O A. W. Cad gal- 
Miles Bros. .. 1,354 3 3 o 


lader, Cardiff“ 1,190 o 


GILFACH GOCH (Wales). For the erection of two 
-shops, „ near ar fend, for Messrs. Griffiths & 
Thomas. Mr. J. Morris Williams, architect, Blackmill, 


CH. Code. 
` ey... Philip Gavlard, 
J. Cox Bridgend* ..... ... £1423 


. $2,220 
1,518 


2 6 „% „%%% „%% 66 


‘GUILDFORD.—For additions to bandstand in the 
le pleasure grounds, for the Town Council. Mr. C. G. 
n, C.E., Tuns-gate, Guildford: 
Faber Gill, & Lailing........... . . $118 0 o 
ilmer & Mason, Guildford” . sa 


. (Lancashire).—For the erection of public 

Wigan-road, for the Urban District Council. 

Messrs. Heaton, Ralph, & 3 architects, Wigan :— 
D. A. Ablett, Wigan“. 45,370 o o 


LONDON.—For additions to Royal Standard Laun- 
dry, Bollo-lane, Chiswick. Mr. S. J. Reynolds, consult- 
ing engineer, Reigate :— 


Funnell & Co....... a 1 Richardson Bros £930 
Josolyne & Young.. Kiddle & Son, Elder- 
Akers & Coo. ; 35 Street, E.“/ .. q .. 914 
Adamson & Son. . 938 


LONDON. — For the erection of a new police · station at 
Hackney. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, architect, Surveyor to 
the . Police. Quantities by Messrs. Thur- 
good, ii Chidgey, Charing Cross Chambers, 

elp 


1 1 W on . — 
Clarke & Bracey .. £14,986 F. & H. F. Higgs £14,401 


Mowlem & Co. .... 14,972 Lawrance & Sons.. 14, 

A. Hood .......... 14,724 | Holloway Bros. 14,190 
Kilby & Gayford .. 14,677 | Lathey Bros. ee 14,059 
Grover & Sons.... 14,629 Willmott & Sons .. 13,998 
Higgs & Hill. 34,628 Parker ꝙ ⁊ q: 13,770 
Allen & Son 14,598 | Lovatt 9 . 13,650 
Shurmur & Son .. 14,490 


LONDON.—For boiler and pipe covering, Crossness 
Outfall, for the London County Council :— 

& Co. . . 4303 12 6 Kenyon & Sons £225 8 o 

Sutcliffe Bros... 233 18 5 | Hunns & Co.“ .. 215 10 0 


LONDON. - For the re- construction of the Cat · and · 
Mutton Bridge for the London County Council :— 
Perry & Co, $14,738 o o| Pethick Bros, £13,671 2 © 
Mowlem Fasey & S.n 11,247 2 3 
Co. ...... TE, o| Wilkinson 
95 . Minter 12053 o oj Bros.* .... 
M. Binnie .. 2,906 13 9 


10,220 11 1 


LONDON. — For the laying of the stoneware ducts, 
for the electric cables requir’ for the working of the New 
Cross to Greenwich other sections of the tramways, 
for the London County oun 


Smith & Co. £37,034 18 Griffiths & 
A. Ewart 30,713 2 é „Lid. .. £27,951 12 6 
'avanagh & Reid ros., 
Co. sese 0,442 8 4 London® ., 


24,363 1 2 
(Messrs. Reid Bros. propose to sub-let to Messrs. J. 
A. Law, Glasgow, the manufacture of the cast-iron work. 
and to Mr. W. Penfold, 5 the cartage of 
materials, in connexion with the work J 


MARSDEN (Yorks).—For the erection of three houses, 


Wood Bottom, for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. E. 


Lunn, architect, Milnsbridge. Quantities by arcbi- 
tect :— 
Masons’ Work. 
Eagland & Sons, Slaithwaite*........ £76 6 o 
3 Work. 
France Lawton, Marsden” ....... ose 235 0 0 


Plumbers’ Work. 
Thomas Firth, Marsden*............ 63 0 Q 
Slaters’ Work. . 

Pickles Bros., Huddersfield* ........ 63 0 o 
Plasterers', Painters’, and Concreters' Work. 
J. & Jj. Bottomley, Marsden 114 0 0 
Cast Iron Founders-and Stable Fitters’ Work. 


J. Kilburn, Meltham® .,............ 19 6 0 
Steel founders’ Work, 
Wright & Son, Hull*.......... .. :. 3219 6 


SLEAFORD (Lincs).—For the 42 n of 1,000 tons 
broken X and XX ite road metal and 500 tons slag, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. Jesse C ie London- 
road, Sleaford :— 

Pattinson = Con gents for Groby), 
Sleaford ....... ss... 208, 4d. 
XX 

Pattinson & Co., Sleaford ........00.. 10% 10d. 
Slag. 300 tons. 

Pattinson & Co., Sleaford e@eoeeeoeoeeeee 7%. 2d. 
200 tons. 

Stanton Ironworks, Stanton 33. 3d. 


STAMFORD (Lincs).—For making 5 
i on Pee and Ryhall roads, for the i 
ME Je Ri chardson, Borough Surveyor, ss, Barn Hill, 


ord :— No. s, 

No. I. yard. 

e Souden Se £ . d. s. d. 

outhend -o Sena 103 0 GO . 2 11 

W. Sbepherd, Rochdale ....... 800 o no 4 0 
Goddard & Co., London 7313 9 3 0 
Scudamore & Co., Northampton 69 10 O .. 8 3 
Grimley & Co., Sutton Bridge. 69 10 o .. 2 3 
North of England Asphalte Co., 
Manchester . . 67 14 O . 8 3 
i Rouse, Stamford.. ...... 67 0 0 œ 111 
inson & Co. Stamford St 110 „ 2 10 
J. Woolston, Stamford ........ . 56 0 0 „ 1 9 


LONDON. For the Grove Vale Housing Scheme, for the Borough of Camberwell. Mr. Wm. Ox toby, Borough Engineer :— 


CO ee ee, Se eee ne 
l 


BLOCK 1. BLOCK a. BLOCK 3. BLOCK 4. | BLOCK s5. BLOCK 6. 
"OGLE | as noua on | og oma on | Seb Sal A 
ath Side rt houses on 16 houses on e West Side o 
— 16 N West | 9 noua’ eof East | Oxenford-street, South-East North-East Bellenden - road, Total, 

Copleston-road Copleston-road and on. Side of | Side of F 

x * | North-West Side Oglander-road Oxenford-street. | the East Side of 

of Oglander-road. we | Copleston-road. 
£ s.d. £ sd. £ . d. £ sd. £ . d. & . d. & sd. 
C. Amel 11,64 0 o 6,254 o o 11,632 0 o 7,383 0 0 11,836 o o „S o o 58,154 © o 
E. Blake ............. 989 12,135 0 0 6240 0 o 11,580 0 o 7,153 0 0 11,650 0 o 10,950 0 o 59.7 o o 
B Bros ‘lee 12,924 o o 6,777.0 o 32,636 o o 7,839 0 o 12, o o 10,437 0 0 62, 0 O 
Barker & co. 11,800 0 0 5985 o o 11,070 o o 7.080 o o 10,640 0 o 9.450 0 o 55:585 0 o 
& E. Bowyer .............. 11, 607 0 o 6,084 o o 11,5905 o o 7,507 0 o 11,358 o o 9:724 0 o 57,900 o o 
Courtney & Fairbairn ....... 12, 300 o o 6,344 0 o 12,037 0 o 7,518 o o 11,70 1 O O 10, 96 o o 59998 9 0 
oT Sone 9,227 1 8 4,822 11 8 9,425 11 8 6,716 16 6 8,928 15 5 7.477 9 2 45,608 8 1 
we. 5 6 1735 o o 5.994 O o 11,29 0 o 6,954 o o 11,055 0 o 9497 9 o 56,59 o o 
hae aa e 14,762 © o o o 14,210 0 0 I o 12,200 0 o t o o 
yy amaton, Dulwich* ee i ee nee. * ee a = Š a oe ° oe acces 0 0 
„ 8 839 18 1 4,446 2 6 8.337 8 9 5.402 5 77806 12 4 6, 908 12 10 41, o o 
A. T. Haines 8 11,882 12 1 050 4 o 11,379 7 1 7,21 3 5 11,207 18 4 9.5 1 16 10 55,612 o 0 
JJC 13,255 0 0 68:16 o o 12,517 0 o 8,208 o o 12,266 o o 10,978 o o 64,010 o o 
Tard Bros ——ͤ— ere re 13,174 0 0 6,811 o o 12,643 o o 8.1430 0 12,072 0 o 10,563 o o 63,100 0 o 
F. & H. F. Higgs ............ 1320 0 o 6,770 0 0 12,840 o o 8 080 o o 12,540 0 0 11,00 0 o 64,500 o o 
FE & Greenwood .... 13,140 0 0 6,570 0 o 12,410 0 o 8,030 o o 11,680 0 o 10, 220 0 o 1090 O 0 
L. Holloway 11,400 0 o 3.894 0 o 11,210 o o 7,080 0 o 10,954 © o 9.383 0 0 55,983 0 0 
G. J. Kick ..... . 12,063 0 0 E, 10 o o 11,763 0 0 7, 0 0 0 11,499 0 o 9. o o §8,200 o o 
King & Senn 13,355 o o 6,844 o o 12,953 o o 8,199 o o 12,644 O o 10,939 0 o 64,943 O 0 
m. Johnson 13,230 0 0 6,615 o o 12,495 o o 8035 o o 177708 o o 10,290 o o 62.475 o © 
ones & Son 11,0,2 0 0 5 872 o o 11,115 o o 7:832 0 o 10,625 0 o 9.589 o o $6,124 0 0 
ther & Son 12,344 0 0 6,370 0 o 12,003 o o 7,625 0 0 11,8 0 0 o 10, 14 O O ,000 0 O 
Leslie & Co.. 14,250 0 O „533 0 o 12,515 0 o 8,100 o o 11,780 o o 10,320 o o 63,600 o o 
H. Lovatt e.. 13,000 o o 6,700 o o 12,700 o o 8,000 o o 12,400 0 o 10,600 o o 63,400 o o 
F. G. Minter 12,751 0 0 6 536 o o 12,422 o 0 7.770 0 o 12,163 0 o 10,333 9 0 60,379 o o 
Mayall & Upson .............. 11 457 0 0 6,180 o o 11,438 o o 7,267 o o 11,185 o o 9:539 0 0 57,066 o o 
G. Newton 12,109 9 o 6,225 o o tt, o o 7,400 0 o 11,350 0 0 10,17§ 0 0 58,755 0 0 
„Parker 6 12,000 o o 173 0 o 11,650 o o 775275 0 o 11,488 0 0 9,810 0 0 58,535 0 0 
Perry & Co. err oer . 12,583 0 0 424 o 0 12,916 0 o 7,677 o o 11,979 0 o 10,235 0 0 517,114 0 O 
: O. Richardson e 13,333 0 0 6,810 o o 12,884 o o 8,130 0 0 12,622 0 0 10 793 9 o 64,572 o 0 
h urne & Co. vie 11, o o 6,053 o o 11,473 9 o 7,27 0 o | 11,211 0 0 9. 0 o 57,634 0 o 
Sums & Wood ............08.. 12,644 6 6 6,528 9 o 12.417 11 4 8.291 9 11 12,312 2 0 10.432 10 6 62,666 9 3 
Smith & Son ..... 8 13,2220 o 6,7983 o o 12,893 o o 8.1140 o | 12,604 0 o 10,782 0 o 63,925 o 0 
Treasure & Son eee 13,362 0 o 6,875 o o 12 999 o 8,165 o o l 12,746 0 o 10,902 o 0 65,047 0 o 

aun te Unable to aii bait tender in time. 

. G. Wheeler 12,289 o o 6,235 0 o 11,976 0 o 7,588 o o 11,792 0 o 10, 1185 o 0 59,995 0 o 
White & (Oo eee és 12,800 o o 6,560 o 12,700 0 o 7,937 0 o 12,477 0 o 10,646 0 o 63,100 o o 


Borough Engineer's estimate £43,500. 


[See also next page. 
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" UPPER CWMTWRCH (Wales).—For the erection of 
schools, Rhiwfawr, Cwmllynfell, 
School Board. Mr. J. D. Rees, architect, Ystalyfera, 
Wales :— 
Evans & Davies ete ae 10 

R. Williams 
roberts & Evans, Brynammun, R. S. O.“ 11978 o 

' {Architect’s estimate, £2,000.] 


7 


WEST HAM. For making up Queen's- road and other 


bic for the Town Council. Mr. J. G. Morley, 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham :— 

D. He Porter £8, 687 o o 5 Pa . $7,116 o 10 

Griffiths & Co., D. T. Jackson 6,710 4 11% 
EAM. 7,774 15 8 T. Adams 6,572 2 1 
. Jackson.. 7,316 8 W. Manders.. 6431 0 0 
arsons & Par- G. J. Ander- 
sons... 7,170 16 10] son, Poplar“ 5,752 7 2 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS, 


Ar the last meeting of the London School 
Board the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s architect 

* Recommended for acceptance. 

CRAMPTON-STREET (Girls’). —Providing and fixing 


a small high- dar aa apparatus for additional heating in 
end ooms G, and H, including independent 
er: 


Vaughan & Brown, Ltd. .. £165 17 6 

Werner, Pfleiderer, & Perkins, Ltd... 134 O 0 

Wontner-Smith, Gray, & Co.* ....-. 312 10 0 
SOUTH-GROVE.—New school. Accommodation: 


boys, 360 ; girls’, 360; infants’, 362 ; total, 1,082. (Loss of 


5 Graded school on three stories. Halls: boys’ 
by 32 ft.; girls’, 54 ft. by 31ft. ; infants’, 54 ft. by 
3 ft. ooms: boys’, 56, 56, 86, 56, 48, 48, 40; girls, 
F 5° Ae , 48, bie 4°; infants’, 56, 56, 56, 56, 50. 48, 40. 
ass and science rooms, 1, oso ft. area. Heating 
by. low: ressure hot-water apparatus and open fires. An 
existin use adjoining the site will be retained for the 


use of the schoolkeeper :— 

+ 
Longley & ko £25,610 o -1- £343 
Kiloya & Gayford .......... 25,270 0 + 350 
Sburmur & Sons, Lid 25,155 © + 370 
Grover & Son .......0eee008 24,477 0 + 383 
Holloway Bros., Ltd., London 23,936 o + 475 
F. & F. J. Wood .......... 23,895 o + 510 
Chessum & Sons .. 23,864 15 + 328 
W. M. Dabbs... ........ 23,844 © + 470 
ohnson & Co., Ltd.. 23,842 o + 390 
larke & Bracey . 23,772 0 + 480 
Co /G/ô§«öĩ’ô—ð· A 8 23,613 0 + 533 
Perry & Coo... 23,603 o + 590 
Gregar & Soon 23,280 0 + 350 
Lawrance & Sons 23,165 o + 442 
McCormick & Sons 22,987 o + 363 
& M. Patrick 22,838 0 + 324 
farsland & Sons 22,728 o + 310 
Stimpson & Co 22,6440 0 + 489 
Treasure & Son ............ 8 o + =o 
1 Greenwood, Ltd.*........ 15519 0 + 242 
+ If walls of class-rooms and halls are 85 ered add. 


SYDENHAM HILL-ROAD.—Providiog and planting 


shrubs, &c. :— 

Cutbush & Son.. £18 10 of R. Neal. . £12 2 6 
H. Welch ... 18 o O W. C. Benedict.. 10 15 O 
A. Durrant...... 17 12 61 G. Footer. 9 19 © 


B. NOW ELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warivick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 
BATIMATER GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION 
MAKING. ea OP ROAD 
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FRAMING, MOUNTING, &c., of drainage plans, | THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ita 


for the Llanguicke on a running contra 


a) Framing complete with a oak frame, 14 in. wide, 
glazed with 21-oz. picture glass, free from specks and 
other defects, with 4 in. wood back, and covered with 
brown paper to render dust proof. Each frame to have 
two strong brass screw rings. 

(6) Mounting tracings on board size double elephant. 

(c) Mounting tracings, larger than double elephant, on 
stout calico, with proper stretchers, complete. 


(a) (4) (c) 
‘Per Per Per 
ft.{super ft. super ft. super 
E. Fox & Co.. 2 3 oO § «.« 1 
Reeves & Sons, Lid. o 41. 0 9 
(is. 3d. with gil slip) © 
C. Bell. 0 2h ee o 6 
(double elephant) 
1 1 
(larger than arut elephant) 
Miller & Co. ...... K u. ; ) o 2 0 6 
5 jee t. run 
Wolff & Co.*..... o 10 o2 ww oO 3 


Supply of SMOKE ROCKETS, on a running Con- 
tract — 


Rockets Rockets 
3 in. by 1} in. ni sa by 2} in. 
i Per 8 ; 455 
oe oz. pial oz. 
d. s.d 3. d. sd. 
T. & W. Farmiloe, Ltd. 60 o 76 50 o 6 8 
H. E. Burnett . .. 28 0 60 45 0 8 6 
C. T. Brock & Co. 22 6 3 9 20 o 3 4 
Joseph Wells. . 2 0 4 15 0 3 0 
City of London Fire- 
works and Public ' 
Decoration Co., Ltd. 19 6 3 9 17 11 3 6 


P —•— ͥ¾⅛ ——k¼—ñ—. —I ä—ↄ ̃——— ͤ —. .... 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) ts supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 
the rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Eey lon. 

&c., 28. per annum. Remittances ipayable to J. MORCAN) 
should be addressed to the publisher of THE BUILDER,” 

Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. gd. per quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving The Builder by Friday Morning's Pott. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. C. 


Telephone N No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
‘greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


FOR ALL sae Dove KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Store Co. and C. Trask & 
É Son 


n, The Doulting Stone Co. 
Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent: — Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven; street, Strand. 


Asphalte. — The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., L.A., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially fos 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E. C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. [Wie. 
METCHIM & SON (DSS, 


“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1008, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
. OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln. 


Chief eae Great Sa Chambers. . 
London Offices: 18, Great Western Road, Paddington. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON &CO 


(HSTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue 


Poloncean Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTER, 
WHITH SILICA PAVING, 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


EWART’ 
EMPRESS SMOKE CURE 


NOISELESS 


During an experience of 68 YEARS we have found NO COWL so succeseful as 


‘the “EMPRESS” 


Expert Advice free in London 


Rall Fare only in Country 


EWART & SON LTD. 346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


1— 


Write for Catalogue “Section 30” Post Free 


vol. LXXXIV.—No 3134 
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recent debates 
in the House of 
Commons on the 
Address with 
reference to the 
Housing Ques- 
tion have been 
of singularly 
little value. On 
ihe one hand, 
various Members of Parliament have enun- 
ciated views on the Housing Question which 
have over and over again been repeated in 
different forms in the public Press. On the 
other hand, the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board obliged the House to listen to a 
large number of well-intentioned platitudes. 
The net result, therefore, of these discus- 
sions is that things will remain in their 
present state. So much is now heard 
of what is called Municipal Trading 
that public attention is being somewhat 
more directed to the question of municipal 
ownership of working men’s dwellings. As 
we have often said, it is impossible to form 
a true judgment upon the profit or loss of 
these undertakings in the hands of Munici- 
palities without an impartial investigation by 
a Royal Commission. One thing, however, 
is pretty clear, the Legislature has sanctioned 
the erection of buildings for artisans by 
Municipalities, and it is therefore wholly im- 
probable that they will ever be prohibited 
from carrying out such works. At the same 
time, Municipalities are under the control of 
the ratepayers, and if the latter in large 
numbers object to the Municipal ownership 
of working-men’s dwellings, Local Autho- 
rities can in this manner be prevented from 
building them. 

It is pretty clear, however, that even if 
municipalities do continue to erect these 
structures, they can scarcely be said to be 
competing with private enterprise, because, 
alter all, as far as London is concerned, the 
work done by the County Council is very 
small in comparison with that executed by 
private persons, Ina useful work* recently 


eu Housing by Voluntary Enterprise.” By James 
Parsons. London: P. S. King & Son. 1903. 


published and which examines the figures of 
the last census, it appears that in Greater 
London additional houseroom was provided 
during the ten years 1891-1901 for 1,014,000 
persons, and that at a capital expenditure of 
250/. a family, that is reckoning the family 
at 4:4 persons, the sum expended exceeded 
57,000,000}. The County Council, however, 
has only provided accommodation for 15,000 
of this number of persons, and has spent, to 
the end of 190I, 1,281,000/, Reckoning, 
says Mr. Parsons, the family at the above 
average, the Council has spent in housing 
each family 374/, which is higher than the 
cost of the voluntary builders. . 

In the same work we are presented with 
some figures which seem to show that the 
housing question is in a more satisfactory 
condition than is often supposed. The 
general public are more sympathetic than 
they were fifty years ago, or one might even 
say a quarter of a century ago, and although 
there is much improvement needed, it must 
not be supposed that England, whether in 
the rural or urban districts, has been 
standing still. The total number of sepa- 
rate tenements in the County of London in 
1891 was 937,006, and in ten years it has 
risen to 1,019,546, such increase being equal 
to 8°7 per cent. The rate of increase of 
population during the same time was 7°3 per 
cent. The increase in the tenements con- 
taining five or more rooms was equal to 


with less than five rooms did not exceed 
6:6 per cent. The rate of increase in the 
larger tenements was, therefore, double that 
shown in smaller tenements.” Again, there 
is a decline in the number of single-room 
tenements in which more than three persons 
were enumerated. All these figures, and 
others which space will not permit us to 
quote, show that, however bad overcrowding 
may be in many farts of the Metropolis, the 
general condition of the people during the 
last ten years has, with regard to habitations, 
distinctly improved. 

The same characteristic is, as we have 
said, visible in the country. Thus, if we 
take the county of Buckingham, which may 
very well be regarded as a typical rural dis- 
trict, we find from the census figures which 


13°2 percent., while the increase in those 


have recently been issued, that whilst in 
1891 there were 18,916 tenements of less 
than five rooms, in 1900 the number had 
declined to 16,077. In the same way 
the proportion of persons per tenement 
had declined. Thus, whilst in 1891 
there were 153 tenements with ten persons 
for each, in 1901 there were only 102, 
and this, although the total number of tene- 
ments had increased from 41,000 odd to 
44,000 odd. 

As we are upon the subject of the rural 
districts, we may say at once, from what 
transpired in the debate and from what is 
general knowledge, that there is great disin- 
clination on the part of the local authorities 
to take any public action towards improving 
the dwellings of the working-classes, and it 
would appear that such improvements can 
only take place from two causes. The first 
is an increase in the rate of wages of agri- 
cultural labourers and kindred persons, so 
that they can afford to pay a rent for cot- 
tages which will give the cottage owner a 
reasonable percentage on his outlay. The 
second is the prevention of restrictions on 
cheap yet serviceable buildings. There is 
no reason whatever why well built wooden 
cottages should not be just as sanitary 
and desirable residences as badly built 
brick ones, and it is the vexatious 
restrictions of local authorities to which is 
largely due the difficulty of finding house 
accommodation in the country districts. Ot 
course, could there be greater facilities for 
the purchase of small plots of land, and for 
the borrowing of money by agricultural 
labourers, the problem would in this way be 
to some extent solved. Inthe great towns 
the demand for dwellings must, it is clear, 
be generally met by voluntary enterprise, 
and the more that the wage-earner is given 
facilities for purchasing and building his own 
dwelling-house, the more rapid will be the 
increase in the town habitations; but in the 
cities the problem is also intermingled with 
that of communication. But even with all 
these difficulties ahead, it is pretty clear 
that the state of the dwellings of the 
working classes will improve within the 
next ten years as it has during the past 


decade. 
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PURE AIR WITHOUT DRAUGHTS. 


— F | EFERENCE has already been made 
in these columns to a lecture on 
the above subject given by Dr. T, 
Glover Lyon at the Camera Club 
Rooms, Charing Cross. road, on January 12. 
We are now able to publish some illustra- 
tions which will serve to show more clearly 
the method of ventilation he has invented, 
and which in the practical demonstration 
given to the Camera Club appeared to be 
most successful. 

Dr. Lyon has pointed out that the most 
serious effects of bad ventilation are caused 
by the appearance of exhaled substances of 
unknown constitution which “are virulent 
poisons resembling ptomaines and leuco- 
maines, and act especially as depressants 
upon the nervous system.” ‘ They possess 
an offensive odour, and it is generally 
assumed that air can be breathed without 
ill effects so long as this odour is not per- 
ceptible, and no longer.” To these he gives 
the name of “spiro-toxines.” These exhala- 
tions are always present, and the production 
of them is greater the higher the tempera- 
ture, It is well to emphasise this point, for 
it means that the vitiated atmosphere of a 
crowded room practically acts as a slow 
poison. The removal of these “ spiro- 
toxines ” is difficult on account of their small 
diffusive power, and therefore “to effect 
good ventilation we must convey good air 
en masse to all persons occupying a room, 
and must place no reliance upon diffusion. 
This is the cardinal principle of ventilation 
for crowded rooms.” A stream of air enter- 


ing a room through some shaft or small 
aperture may well be likened to a stream of 
water under pressure comiog through a tap, 
the smaller the opening the faster the flow 
and the less likelihood there is, therefore, of 
adequate diffusion. 

It is stated that if 3,000 cubic ft. of air 
per hour, or about 1 cubic ft. a second, is 
supplied to each person the air remains free 
from the odour of “ spiro-toxines,” but when 
properly distributed, a much smaller quantity 
suffices. To supply this amount without 
causing a draught has been the difficulty. A 
draught may be said to be a current of air 
passing with some velocity through air of a 
higher temperature, and, as a general rule 
in a room, discomfort will be caused if the 
temperature of the current is below 60 deg., 
though different persons are differently 
affected by various conditions of atmosphere. 

Dr. Lyon’s method is to so diffuse the air, 
and diminish its velocity before its admission, 
that draught is avoided, and the means 
employed to do this are certainly most in- 
genious. The illustrations show the system 
as fitted up in Dr. Lyon’s own dining-room, 
and will serve to explain the principle, which 
is equally applicable on a far larger scale. 

The method of diminishing the velocity 
and producing diffusion is shown by the 
upright panels in fig. 1, which form 
the front of a shallow vertical shaft. The 
panel consists of a series of cross bars 
arranged in a frame, similar to a louvred 
shutter, only the louvres are vertical instead 
of sloping, the space between the bars being 
varied to suit the size of the panel and the 


amount of air forced in. Placed longitu- 
dinally across these louvres are strips of 
wood tapered from a broad base to a 
narrow apex. The air spaces are thus 
diminished proportionally, the greater space 
being nearer the point where air is 
admitted from a trunk or conduit above, 
at which point its speed is greatest and 
pressure least. As the air passes down the 
shaft its speed diminishes, but its pressure 
increases on account of the tendency to 
heap up at the closed end of the shaft, and 
as it impinges upon the cross louvres, which 
are square in section, it is projected into the 
room in a horizontal direction; owing to 
the diminishing of the apertures and the 
low speed but increased pressure towards 
the bottom, where the apertures are least, 
the volume and velocity of the air admitted 
into the room is practically constant over 
the whole area of the panel. That this 
really is the case is easily seen by opening 
the panel and feeling the strong draught 
inside the shaft, and then closing the panel 
and placing the hand or a lighted match at 
any point a few inches away from it. At the 
installation in question about 6 in. from the 
panel it was difficult to detect any current of 
air. 

The air from the trunk is deflected into 
the vertical shaft by bafflers, on the same 
principle, by means of which the air coming 
down the shaft is equally distributed over 
its cross section and is given a downward 
vertical direction. 

Having explained the means of diffusion, 
the general system can now be described. 
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Fresh air is drawn in from outside the build- 
ing by means of a fan, and is first purified 
and warmed, and then driven along the trunk 
above the vertical shafts, the number of which 
would, of course, be regulated by the size of 
the building to be ventilated. The fan and 
trunk are so arranged that the least possible 
pressure is produced, the aim being to, as it 
were, bowl the air along the trunk. The 
method of purification is a simple one, 
devised by Mr. Kenneth Teale. The air 
passes over a series of trays filled with oil, 
and arranged in alternate rows. The oil has 
the property of catching and absorbing the 
dust and solid impurities in the air passing 
over it. These fall to the bottom of each 


tray, and the oil therefore always presents a 


pure surface to the air. The heating can be 
effected in various ways—either by steam, 
hot water, or electric radiators. 

The general appearance of a room fitted 
with ventilators on this system is shown in 
the perspective sketch, fig. 2. A somewhat 
similar arrangement of extract optnings is 
necessary. These, however, need not be of 
equal area to the inlets, but must be well 
placed and well distributed at opposite posi- 
tions in the room to the inlets. 

The obvious objection that dust will 
collect in the trunk and shafts is not so 
great as may be imagined. The air passing 
through the trunk is of such volume that in 
practice it is found that it keeps it and the 
shafts and panels sweet. The collection of 
Gust in these is far less than might be 
expected, 

It must be mentioned that open fires can 
be used, and windows kept shut or open as 
desired—a very considerable point in favour 
of the system. 

At the Camera Club demonstration Dr. 
Lyon fitted up a conduit in a temporary 

manner along one side of the room, immedi- 
ately below the ceiling, the conduit being 
arranged on the same form and principle as 
the vertical shaft illustrated above, and from 
which the air therefore was diffused through- 
out the whole length of the room, vertical 
shafts being impracticable in this instance. 
The cross section of the conduit was 2 sq. ft., 
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and air was drawn in by means of a Zo. in. 
electric fan, and was warmed by passing 
over five electric radiators. On the opposite 
side of the room three extract fans were 
fitted up in the upper parts of the windows. 
These were closed and the room allowed to 
become foul and ſulllof smoke, some seventy 
members being present. 

The apparatus was then put in motion, 
and in a short time the room was completely 
cleared, and for the remainder of the 
evening a temperature of 64 deg. was 
maintained, the air being fresh and the 
room wonderfully free of smoke. The tem- 
perature of the incoming air was 62 deg. 

No perceptable draught was felt, except 
to the feet, but the floor temperature was 
also 64 deg., and this draught was probably 
caused by the open fire and cold air blowing 
in atthe door. The members of the club 


who afterwards joined in the discussion all | Act 


testified to the fact that the purity of the 
atmosphere was in marked contrast to the 
usual experience at ordinary meetings. It 
must not be forgotten that the arrangements 
made were of an entirely temporary 
character, and therefore the success was the 
more striking. 

Dr. Lyon illustrated the complete way in 
which the atmosphere of the entire room 
was changed by the simple method of im- 
pregnating the incoming air by means of a 
bottle of lavender water, the odour of which 
quickly penetrated to every part of the room, 
and then again soon disappeared, showing 
that every portion of the room was equally 
diffused with the pure air, which was again 
equally extracted. 

The cost of the system is probably not 
greater than any other method of mechanical 
ventilation, by which air is purified and 
heated ; and heating is obviously necessary 
in large assemblies, if the air is introduced 
in sufficient volume to be effective. The 
panels would lend themselves to sensible 
architectural treatment, and many cheap and 
simple expedients could be adopted to carry 
out the main trunk or conduit. 

The supply of electricity for purposes 
other than lighting is now so cheap in most 


large towns that the question of fans aud 
motors ought not to be a serious one; but 
nothing can be so costly or serious as the 
deleterious effects of breathing poisoned air, 
though how dangerous such effects are few 
people yet realise. 

It can hardly be too strongly insisted on 
that the ventilation of almost every public 
place of assembly is at present very deficient ; 
it is universally recognised that some means 
of mechanical ventilation is imperative in 
such buildings, and yet ventilation is a sub- 
ject much neglected by architects as a rule. 
Pure air is absolutely vitai to the well-being 
and health of the community, and the “oper 
air movement” in relation to the cure o 
tuberculosis clearly demonstrates that the , 
remedy for the disease is also the means of 
preventing its being contracted in the first 
instance. The seeds of our national disease, 
consumption, are certainly often first sown 
in the foul and contagious atmosphere of 
some ill-ventilated place of public assembly, 
and any method which appears to possess , 
intrinsic advantages is worthy of careful con- 
sideration and trial. : 

— —— = 


NOTES. 

THE Report of the Asylums 
Committee of the London 
County Council on the Colney 
Hatch fire, as published ia the daily Press, 
appears to us an extremely deficient one, 
and entirely to beg the question raised by 
the verdict of the coroner’s jury. The 
coroner’s jury found that the plan and con- 
struction of the building, as well as the 
materials used in its construction, were 
unsuited even for temporary buildings, and 
condemned it as unsafe. Yet there is no 
finding in the Report on this question, the 
Committee apparently confining themselves. 
to minor matters, such as water supply and 
internal management in the conduct of 
the establishment, and a statement of 
the so-called difficulties the Council has 
had to contend with. Those difficul- 
ties do not, however, appear to us as 
very stupendous. ` When the County 
asylums, by virtue of the Local Government 
, 1888, were transferred to the London 
County Council in 1890, it appears that ac- 
commodation had to be provided for 10,104 - 
lunatics. This number has now inereased te 
16,961, by an average annual imcrease of 
517. But the provision of permanent 
accommodation for the above number 
of lunatics would not seem an impos- 
sible task for a body with such energy 
as the London County Council to have 
accomplished in thirteen years. From this 
Report it would appear that a sum of 
nearly 2,000,000/, has been expended on 
asylum accommodation, and that temporary 
buildings are in use at three of the asylums 
at least. Further information on this subject 
will be read by the publie with interest, 
for with a Council so desirous of extending 
its sphere of operations, the refiection will 
occur to many that with a little more energy 
expended on this matter, specially entrusted 
to them by Act of Parliament fourteen years 
ago, the housing of some 17,000 lunatics in | 
permanent buildings might easily have been 
accomplished ere this. 


Asylum 
Accommodation. 


THE climax of the railway 
shareholders’ revolt may be 
said to have been reached. on 
Thursday last week, at the half-yearly meeting 


Railway 
Management. 
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of the London and North-Western Company. 
The Reform Committee were backed by 
3,000 shareholders—a conclusive proof that 
the movement had assumed far greater pro- 
portions than that of an ordinary agitation. 
“ We are all reformers” was the burden of 
the speeches on both sides, the practica- 
bility or otherwise of the suggested remedies 
being in dispute. Everyone seemed agreed 
as to the necessity for combination—the 
advantages of which we indicated some time 
since—though the Times, in a recent article, 
warns the public that, in thisrespect, the share- 
holders’ gain may prove their loss. Thiere 
was much more difference of opinion as to 
statistics, and it may be remarked that it is 
not only in this country that more statistics 
are being called for. The Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission is pressing for more 
details of American railway working, and the 
railway companies are offering a vigorous 
Opposition to the proposals, as being of 
no practical value, while involving great 
expense. Precisely the same arguments 
are being used with regard to our 
own railways. The large waggon ques- 
tion has been thoroughly discussed 
already, but as illustrating the difficulty 
of instituting reliable comparisons between 
English and American methods, the 
following statistics, from a paper given before 
the Western Railway Club, may be quoted. 
In 1891 the average net tonnage per car of 
western roads was about 12 tons, and in 
1902, 16 tons, The writer was confident 
that the net tons per car could be increased 
to an average of from 20 to 25 net tons 
per car. We never need fear any com- 
parisons as to safety and speed, which may 
reconcile the public to many shortcomings ; 
and Sir Alexander Henderson recently 
pointed out another feature in connexion 
with American railways which should tend 
to reconcile shareholders, viz., the large pro- 
portion of undertakings which get into the 
receivers’ hands. ‘Truly, we are not so 
badly off in the old country as we might be. 


ConTInuInG his lectures on 

Royal Academy metallic architecture at the 
Royal Academy last Thursday 

week, Professor Aitchison cited instances of 
the use of metal in building, and dwelt on 
the probability of its still further use and 
development. We do not think the Pro- 
fessor’s illustrations of its constructive value 
likely to increase the advocates of its open 
use in architecture, though we agree that if 
used at all it should be an evident factor in 
the treatment of the design. Concealed 
ironwork is so commonly employed to deceive 
the eye of the uninitiated that sinning in 
this respect is particularly easy, but one can 
remember the sense of disappointment on 
first learning that Brunelleschi’s great 
deme at Florence was dependent on a 
massive iron chain embracing its base. 
That feeling we believe to be healthy, 
and it illustrates a certain difference of senti- 
ment inspired by the Renaissance builders 
on the one hand, and the Greek and 
Gothic builders on the other. The im- 
proper use of iron is certainly not the least 
of the errors of present-day city architecture. 
The professor did not sufficiently emphasise 
the fact that the right use of metal by the 
ancients was in decorative work, such as 
that used by the Peruvians in the Temple of 
the Sun, by King Solomon in the first 
Temple, and the like use of precious metals 


where they were to be obtained in quanti- 
ties. This is the natural use to put them 
to; it cannot, however, entitle the buildings 
so adorned to be described as metallic 
architecture, any more than glass mosaic can 
be called glass architecture. The problem 
is still to be solved; in no sense can con- 
cealed iron work be called architecture. In 
his instances the professor did not allude to 
the iron spire of Rouen Cathedral or to the 
British Pavilion at the recent Paris Ex- 
hibition, both interesting as illustra- 
tions of what ought not to be done. 
Neither did he allude to the little front in 
George- street, Westminster, by Mr. Halsey 
Ricardo, which in our opinion is the 
best piece of exposed ironwork construc- 
tion that has been done. On Tuesday the 
lecturer spoke upon colour in architecture 
in an interesting way. He reminded} his 
hearers that the Romans were the first 
people to leave their architecture uncoloured. 
He said that Greek sculpture was mostly 
coloured, and the brother of Phidias was by 
calling a sculpture colourist. Speaking of 
the lessons to be learnt from the past, he 
pointed out the crudeness of the few strong 
primary colours that were used externally 
compared with the softer and more subdued 
tints employed within. That colour is not 
more largely used nowadays is a matter of 
regret; but, as the Professor said, it takes 
very rich people to use it effectively, and 
rich people fear the caprice of fashion in 
taste for styles of decoration, as well as for 
the neighbourhood in which to live. The 
East is, after all, the home of colour; asa 
superficial decoration it will always, we 
fear, remain an exotic in this comparatively 
sunless, smoke-stained country. In Persia, 
where you pay extra if your house is 
coloured with an original design instead of 
with one from the pattern book, colour in 
architecture must be a very practical subject 


to discuss. 
. THE return of the municipal 
oe indebtedness of London for 


the year 1901-1902 has just 
been made to the London County Council, 
and an increased charge on the rates is 
shown of 161,891/., although this sum is re- 
duced by 62,262/, which represents a return 
made for income tax paid in the past seven 
years. The rate in the pound, leaving this 
sum out of account, would be 19'40d., as 
compared with 19°54d. in 1901-1902, the 
rateable value having increased, but the 
total debt outstanding has increased from 
49,910, 294. to 54,257,005}, and the percent- 
age of debt outstanding to rateable value 
has increased from 133'12 to 13643. The 
so-called “remunerative debt” shows an 
increase of 26 per cent. In another Report 
of the Finance Committee it appears{that 
the money obtained by the Act of 1902 is 
insufficient, and that further powers must be 
sought to raise an additional sum of 
116,000}. The greater part] of this sum 
seems to be required ſor street improvement 
and housing schemes. 


— — 


Chatham REFORM in railway matters is 
Railway Rolling on foot, and there are signs that 
mee it is even spreading to the 
Southern lines. We would therefore urge 
those who are interested in the progress of 
this movement to lose no time in visiting 
the Chatham branch of the South-Eastern 
Railway, where the cld-fashioned carriages 


our forefathers contentedly travelled in can 
still be seen, and a comparison can be made 
with the modern railway coach. The first- 
class carriages compare unfavourably with 
the third-class carriages now in general use, 
and although the antiquary may regret the 
Philistinism of the directors which has 
defaced a few of these relics of bygone days 
by fitting them with electric light, it only 
requires a small effort of the imagination 
for the traveller still to picture himself back 
once again in the early sixties. Possibly it 
is owing to the fact that much of the Con- 
tinental traffic passes over this line that 
many of our foreign neighbours imagine 
themselves to be far ahead of us in the 
matter of railway management. 


Hampstead THE sixth annual Report of 


Heath the Hampstead Heath Protec- 
Protection i 3 Š 
‘Society. tion Society refers to their 


opposition to the Tube Railway scheme, and 
notes that, though the preamble of the Bill 
has been declared to be proved, the clauses 
for the protection of the surface of the Heath 
have been strengthened, and it is under- 
stood that no generating station will be 
erected at Golder's Green. In regard to a 
point already commented on in our columns 
viz.: the recommendation that the London 
County Council should purchase some of the 
Eton College fields, to prevent building close 
to the Heath after the making of the railway- 
station, though nothing decisive can be re- 
ported as yet, it is stated that the suggestion 
has the approval and support of the Com- 
mons and Footpaths Preservation Society, 
the National Trust for Places of Historic 
Interest, the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association, and the Society for Checking 
the Abuses of Public Advertising. The 
Committee are pleased ‘to announce that the 
London County Council have acceded to 
their request that the grazing of sheep 
should not be allowed on the upper part of 
the East Heath, which is already too bare of 
natural growths. The Committee have 
opposed the application to the County 
Council to make a horse-ride on the Heath, 
and with success, as the consent has not 
been granted. 


THE thirty-ninth exhibition of 
carey the Dudley Gallery Art Society 

(watercolours) is more in- 
teresting for some of the smaller works than 
for the larger and more prominent ones. 
Miss Gilchrist’s large drawing The Heart 
of the Forest” (137), at the top of the room, 
is indeed a careful and highly finished work, 
but rather tame in style. The lady artists 
are, however, among some of the best con- 
tributors in this Exhibition. Among their 
works may be mentioned Miss Sylvia Drew's 
“ A Sussex Village” (3) and “ Drinking Pool 
on the Downs” (14), the latter a powerful 
sketch, for it is a sketch rather than a 
finished drawing; Miss Rose Hake’s Old 
Christ's Hospital” (61); Miss Margaret 
Bernard’s “Corfe Castle on a Wet Day” (101) 
—it should surely have been “ Corfe” for it 
shows the village street, not the castle; Miss 
Jex-Blake's Evening on the River” (121); 
Mrs. Heathcote's New Forest” (127) by 
moonrise; and Miss Mildmay's Marsh 
Meadows” (186), with a very fine sky. Miss 
Gertrude Martineau’s “Cairngorm Moun- 
tains in October” (10) seems to us rather to 
fail in conveying the scale of the scene, her 
other mountain picture, A Lonely Glen near 


Dudl 
Art S 


Aivemore” (31) is a fine work. Mr. George 
Marks’s A Surrey Cottage (30) is a beauti- 
ful litle drawing, none the worse for remind- 
ing one a little of Mrs. Allingham; Mr. Lexden 
Pocock’s “The Peacock” (43), in which the 
bird gives the name to a garden scene with 
a clipped hedge, is an interesting little pic- 
ture; and all Mr. Sylvester Stannard’s small 
drawings of landscape are worth attention. 
Mr. Block comes before us again with one 
of his still-life studies of old books (100), 
admirable in its way; and we may mention 
also Mr. Powells “Poppies” (111), Mr. 
Witherby’s "A Road in the New Forest” 
(113) ; Miss Millicent Gore’s “ Mortlake on 
Thames” (125); Mr. Adams’s " A Woodland 
Road” (183); Mr. Percy Dixon’s “ West 
Coast Bothies (184); 


point of view. 


WE do not remember to have 

Art Club“ heard before of the Ridley Art 
Club, which is holding its 

seventeenth exhibition at the Grafton Gal- 
leries. We should gather that it is essen- 
tially an amateur society, though the names 
of a ſew known artists appear in the 
catalogue Mr. Melton Fisher, Mr. Padget, 
Mr. Ayerst Ingram, &c. The collection is a 
large one, not all of it very interesting but 
containing some good things; Mr. Lentesty’s 
“ Solitude ” (40), a wild moorland scene; 
Mr. Padget’s Wild Weather” (55) and “A 
Marsh Dyke” (58); Mr. Haité’s sketch of “A 
Venetian Fruit Stall” (60); and Mr. Melton 
Fisher’s portrait of Mrs. Melton Fisher” 
(80), the face seen through a veil. Among 
the works by names not familiar to us 


we were most struck with two bas-relief 


sketches by Miss Ruby Levick, “ Sledge- 
hammerers” (140) a vigorous subject from 
actual life, and “Sketch for Memorial 
Tablet“ (197), which is interesting in senti- 
ment as well as decorative in design. 


— —— 


THE EDINBURGH BUILDING TRADES EXCHANGE, 
LIMITED.—A meeting of the members of the Build- 
ing Trades Exchange, Limited, was held on the 
19th inst. in the rooms at 26, George-street, Edin- 
burgh, Sir Thomas D. Gibson Carmichael, Bart., 
presiding. A lecture was delivered by Mr. Henry F. 
Kerr, his subject being A Glimpse of some of the 
Great Medieval Churches of Britain.” Ia the course 
of his lecture, which was illustrated by limelight 
views, Mr. Kerr referred to the current of architec- 
ture from Egypt to Rome. For the greater part 
the lecturer dealt with the plan of our great 
medieval churches founded upon the Roman 
basilica, and afterwards he described in some 
detail the various churches of Great Britain, such 
as Durham, Salisbury, Peterborough, Elgin, Canter- 

ury, York, and Melrose. 


Miss Mildmay’s 
“ Corfe” (201); Mr. George Marks's Rho- 
dodendroas” (204) and “Sunny Morning” 
(209); Mr. F. Dixey’s “Shiplake Weir” (214), 
Mr. Coleridge’s "Argegno, Lake of Como” 
(215); Mr. David Green’s excellent sketch 
of boats Going to Sea (217); Mr. George 
Marks’s " Rapallo ” (227), a different style of 
subject from what is usual with him, and in 
which the buildings are admirably treated ; 
Mr. C. Duassut’s “Going Home” and “A 
Woodland Path” (232, 233), and Mrs. Jar- 
dine’s “An Engadine Night” (246), a snow 
effect. Architecture is not very successfully 
treated in the drawings specially dealing with 
that class of subject; Mr. Cafe’s two large 
Westminster Abbey interiors (94 and 248) 
are well drawn, but deficient in showing the 
texture of stonework; and Miss Brace's 
“ Chantry of Cardinal Beaufort, Winchester” 
(7), which is broader in style, fails in not 
showing the architectural detail with suffi- 
cient precision—at least from an architect's 
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HOW TO ESTIMATE. 


THERE are fe w subjects wherein less reliance 
can be placed upon what may be termed 
t book knowledge than builders’ estimating. 
So many elements combine to render it one 
that must always be considered anything buta 
definite science. Therefore, experience must 
take the place of the formulz that form the 
basis of most calculations in other departments 
of business life. 

The multiplicity of items, the constantly 
changing prices of materials and, one can 
almost add, of Jabour also, and the varying 
conditions under which the work has to be 
executed, all have to be taken into consideration 
as well asthe important item of carriage and 
cartage. In these latter items, the distance 
from a railway station and the state of the roads 
must tend to vary the price. Again, the price 
of labour in the locality in which the work is 
being executed and the question as to whether 
the supply will equal the demand, as, if this is 
not the case there will be a still greater 
difference between the price of local and im- 
ported labour, as in the latter case railway 
fares and “lodging money will have to be 
reckoned with. 

Consideration of the points just mentioned— 
and these constitute a few only of a very large 
number—will show that any author who takes 
up the subject with a view to giving general 
instruction, may well be appalled by the 
magnitude of the task he has set himself. 
Praise, then. is all the more due to Mr. Rea 
for the painstaking way he has dealt with 
the items contained in his book* which, 
notwithstanding sundry imperfections, is cer- 
tainly one of the most complete works of 
its kind that has appeared for some years. 
The author appears, however, to place rather 
an undue reliance upon “ constants of labour,” 
which, however, most men engaged in pricing, 
or at any rate who have an opportunity of judg- 
ing, will say are anything but constant. In fact, 
the author himself, on page 72, gives a good 
example of the fallacy of relying upon con- 
stants, where he states in effect that the 
numder of bricks laid by a bricklayer, supplied 
with materials by his labourer, vary from 
1, 500 down to an average given him by “a 
large builder —of 400. On the next page, in 
calculating the price of brickwork, he bases 
his price upon the supposition of the brick- 
layer laying nearly 1, ooo per day; thus 
arriving at a price which is obviously too low 
with bricks at 358. per thousand, as he would 
find upon looking at any reputab le buildet's com- 
petitive priced bill. He would find that the 31. 
per rod for labour would have to be increased by 
something like 50 per cent. He starts with the 
erroneous assumption that the price of labour 
generally is lod. per hour, and labourer 6d. ; 
whereas the standard price of the former is 
10 d., and the latter 7d. This, however, does 
not materially affect the price of brickwork 
before mentioned, as he reckons the day as ten 
hours instead of nine. Few builders would 
be content to accept 158. per rod as a sufficient 
price for the extra cost of cement over lime 
mortar—twice this would be nearer the mark. 
On page 77 he takes this low price as a basis 
for half-brick trimmer arch in cement (with no 
allowance for extra labour in building an arch, 
in half-brick thickness and ın small quantities), 
which works out at 44d. per foot ; little more 
than half the real value. We do not under- 
stand why the author also includes the rough 
cutting (evidently for the skewback) in the 
item. The price for levelling up with concrete 
is also a low one, as it is in small quantities, 
apart from the fact that it is based upon a 
somewhat low quotation for concrete (10s. 5d., 
page 55) in the tirst instance. 

In arriving at the price per foot super for 
facing, Mr. Rea is again Jed into an inconsis- 
tency, for, although in the second item on 
page 75 he notes that there is “ extra for a better 
joint,” i.c., than the struck joint of the first 
item, he prices both at the same rate: 16s. 8d. 
for 272 ft. of struck joint and 4d. per foot for 
“ raking out and pointing.” In the latter case 
the joint is not only “ better,’ but the price 
includes raking out also. Then, again, on 
page $1 we come to another item of “ pointing 
new work, flat struck joint in lime mortar, 
including raking out the joints,” which is 
priced at a fraction over Is. 7d. per yard, 
while the same item in fine mortar (second 
item on page 75) works out to something 
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under 10d., i.c., od. + 10 per cent. We have 
no account taken of the note to the end of the 
item on page 75, just mentioned, representing 
a value of 2d. per foot for “pointing and 
rubbing facing bricks,” and therefore do not 
know whether this or at least a portion, i. e., 
the “rubbing,” should be added to the price or 
not. While acknowledging a certain differ- 
ence in the value of pointing to outside 
and inside work, that difference, in our expe- 
rience, is not in the proportion of 15 to 40 as 
given in the first and third items on page 75. 

In the item of air-bricks on page 86 the 
author, after taking the trouble to measure the 
rendering inside, arriving at an area! of 
I ft. 6 in., prices it at Id, i. c., od. per yard 
We are afraid he would find few builders who 
would be willing to accept this price for ren- 
dering in a q in. by 3 in. hole. 

We have dealt rather severely possibly with 
the chapter on bricklay er's work, but it is only 
by such comparisons as we have given that the 
fallacy of the constants and the pedantic dis- 
section of items when carried to the extreme, 
as Mr. Rea is inclined to do, can be clearly 
shown ; and painstaking as the work shows his 
labours to have been, these comparisons and 
results will make it clear how easy it would 
be for any one relying upon this method of 
pricing to be led astray with disastrous 
results, In the examples given we think 
it probable that the builder employing them 
would generally find himself decidedly at 
the bottom of the list of tenders, but how 
long this would remain the case would depend 
upon the amount of capital at his disposal. 
The same objection applies, more or less, to 
the whole of the examples given. We do not 
think, for example, that many estimators would 
work out the price of screws for fixing a 6-in. 
barrel bolt or a sash-fastener on the lines given 
on page 216—“ Six brass screws 4 in. No. 8 
gauge at 2s. 3d. per gross, less discount Ad.“ 
The author himself evidently feels the weak- 
ness of this system, c g., on pages 255 and 256 
we get items of labour and profits,” labour 
and solder and wall hooks,” “labour fixing in- 
cluding solder, &c., which in some of these 
examples is the larger portion of the price, 
also in the prices for ironwork—even small. 
items, such as gratings, hinges, and such like, 
the price of fixing is added at per lb. or per 
cwt. which, to say the least, is a somewhat 
rough and ready method, especially in the 
midst of such detailed pricing as we have 
quoted. 

As we presume this is not to be an annual 
volume, we doubt the advisability of giving the- 
prices in the form of a price-book, apart from. 
the fact that it is rather in contradiction to- 
the general instructions given for making-up 
prices. 

Notwithstanding the various weaknesses we 
have pointed out, the book must be considered 
an interesting attempt to put builders’ pricing. 
upon a detinite basis, and we have therefore 
dealt with it in a detailed and analyticap 
manner, such as the importance of the subject 
demands. This consideration only tends to 
emphasise our opinion that builders’ pricing is 
—and probably always will be—a subject that 
demands practical experience before anything. 
In fact, without this experience it would be 
useless to attempt it with any degree of: 
success. Given this, the perusal of a work 
such as this will be of assistance in ſormulat- 
ing some ideas to enable us to place the 
experience before mentioned upon a more 
business-like footing. Far be it from our 
intention to suggest that rule-of-thumb should 
take the place of anything more definite, but it 
requires a good deal more than an academic 
dissection of items to arrive at the cost of the 
various works, taking into account the many 
elements of variation mentioned in the earlier 
part of this article. 

To revert to the book. Some of the points 
open to criticism appear to arise from the: 
author’s association with Irish building work, 
which possibly accounts for the errors with 
regard to labour before mentioned. There are 
various little slips that should be corrected.. 
c g. rolled steel joists are given at 6/. 15s. per 
ton, while lower on the same page the 
price is quoted as the same as B. B. Stafford- 
shire bar iron,“ i. e., 8l. per ton. There is also 
a note under the price of lead to say that 
“the price is lower than when the book was 
written.’ A note such as this should be 
avoided, as it is only a matter of correction. 
We should strongly advise the author to revise 
the work thoroughly and to deal with the items. 
on consistently broader lines, 
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Notwithstanding our criticisms, we can 
heartily commend the work as a painstaking 
attempt to deal with a very difficult and—we 
may almost add, owing to its unstable nature 
—a very unsatisfactory subject. 


— ————— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association was held on Friday 
evening last week in the Meeting-room of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, 
Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., Mc. H. T. 
Hare, President, in the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the Association, i.e., Messrs. W. Hart 
Gregson, G. P. Bankhart, C. L. Wright, and 
C. F. Cargill. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule, Hon. Secretary. pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. Aston Webb, 
A.R.A , for kindly conducting a party of mem- 
bers over the Victoria and Albert Museum and 
Royal College of Science on the 7th inst.“ 

This having been agreed to, 

The Chairman announced the following addi- 
tional donations to the New Premises Fund, 
ic, Mr. Andrew Oliver, 2/. 2s. 6d. and Mr. 
R. H. Weymouth (second donation) 21. 2s. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of con- 
dolence to the relatives of the late Mr. F. C. 
Penrose, which was agreed to in silence. 


Staincd Glass of the Future. 


Mr. Silvester Sparrow then read the follow- 
ing paper :— 

This title has been adopted in imitation of 
Richard Wagner's “ Art-work of the Future.“ 
That, which was scoffed at as an idle dream, 
and parodied as “The Music of the Future,” 
nas become a present actuality. May the 
«men be propitious ! 

There is scarcely any subject about which 
more ignorance prevails than in Stained-glass. 
Quite a number of people still think that the 
glass-stainer paints the colours on the window. 
{ am not sure whether the idea still survives 
that a window is leaded up before it is put in 
¢he kiln. Even among architects how few 
¢here are who can tell one material from 
another, the good from the bad, or who know 
which is the best for a particular purpose. 
One of my objects, therefore, is to place you 
in a position to judge for yourselves whether 
the best material has been given to you, and if 
the best use has been made of it, not only 
with the view of enhancing the beauty 
of your own works, but also to pro- 
¢ect your clients, who douttless rely upon 
you to see that they are not palmed off 
with shoddy or base metal. I will preface the 
dew thoughts which it is my privilege to offer 
you with the sweeping assertion that no one 
as any right to speak about Stained-glass who 
thas not worked in the best material. When I 
have reached the end, you will probably grasp 
the point of view from which I make this 
assertion. For the present, suffice it to say 
that the critic can only deal with what he 
knows; therefore, in judging a window he 
<an only compare it with other windows, 
either ancient or modern. He can never say, 
Jike the worker in the best material, that this 
subject should have been treated in such a 
manner to produce such and such a tone, or 
that this or that part would have been better if 
such and such a material had been employed. 
An a word, he can never look into the future, 
and say what ought to be. The very title of 
chis address would seem to disclose a certain 
dissatisfaction with Stained-glass as it is. It 
will, therefore, be our first task to find the 
cause of our dissatisfaction ; to diagnose the 
disease, in fact, before we talk of remedies. 
Imitation is the disease! And why is imita- 
gion the disease? Because it has been said, 
and repeated on all sides, “There is no 
glass like the old glass, and there will 
never be any windows like the old windows.” 
Both these assertions I deny, since they are 
based on ignorance of the best material pro- 
curable to-day, and of the use that might be 
made of it. Take, first of all, the effect of 
those assertions on the producer of stained- 
glass. He has been content to imitate a cheap 
period, viz., Perpendicular or fifteenth century 
work, and imitations of that imitation. When 
d say a cheap period, I mean as regards the 
material. It is well known that from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies the material deteriorated, becoming 


* See our issue of the 14th inst. for an account of the 
visit. 


thinner and poorer in quality and colour. 
Whether this decline, which was concurrent 
with a natural development in the technique of 
painting, was due to a demand of the painters 
for a material that would better display their 
painting, cannot now be known. I am inclined 
to think it was, but it is not a fact of much 
importance. If so, it simply proves that they 
had lost the idea of the essential qualities of a 
stained-glass window ; that it must look like 
glass and give tone. They had chosen the 
wrong material for the display of their painting 
powers. I must protest against glass being 
used as a material for excessive painting. If 
you must paint, paint on wood, on canvas, 
or wall; but leave to glass its essen- 
tial qualities of brilliance and translucency. 
If therefore, one would make a passable 
imitation of that period, one would have to 
ignore the best and most expensive glass made 
now, and use the cheapest and worst. Why 
that period should have been chosen for imita- 
tion rather than another I cannot imagine, 
unless it be on account of its comparatively 
cheap production—where so much of a window 
is given up to canopy and base in whites, 
which do not require, or at least do not receive, 
much thought; where the whites of the 
drapery and of the flesh run into the canopy 
and base (being usually cut out of the same 
tint), and the little bit of rich colour in the 
drapery, rich only by contrast with the white, 
stands absolutely alone, a shapeless mass. We 
will give these people the benefit of the doubt, 
and admit that this period is said to be that in 
which the highest point in the technique of 
painting on glass was reached. It is fortunate 
for them that it is also the period of the poorest 
glass, if we except the frightful colours of a 
generation or two ago. One shudders to 
think what their fate would have been if the 
style of their choice had been the most 
expensive to reproduce. Would there have 
been as many imitators? Another plea that 
will doubtless be put forward by the Imita- 
tors is that if you have to put windows 
in a thirteenth or fifteenth century church 
you must imitate the glass of those periods. 
But the very existence of different styles, 
almost coincident with the centuries, so that 
we speak of a thirteenth, a fourteenth, or a 
fifteenth century style, proves that the old men 
did not imitate their predecessors. There is 
another theory, that the old men adapted their 
giass to the varying styles of architecture. It 
may be that architects of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries called for a lighter glass, 
which would show up the more elaborate 
carvings they indulged in. Those who hold 
this theory may say that the glass-stainer of 
to-day should adapt his glass to the archi- 
tectural style of the nineteenth century. But 
is there a nineteenth century style? Perhaps 
I am treading on delicate ground, and had 
better leave you architects to settle the ques- 
tion amongst yourselves. The Imitators, how- 
ever, by no means rigidly follow their own 
rule; for instance, the imitators of Perpen- 
dicular can rarely do anything else, but put it, 
with little or no variation, into every style of 
church. Let us leave the question of why the 
early glass-stainers did this or that, and assume 
that if they were alive to-day they would have 
sutticient honesty to use the best material, and 
sufficient talent to make the best use of it. 
What, then, is to be our own course with 
regard to this crucial point? This is the 
fundamental and unalterable guide for our 
conduct: Oe has no right to put bad glass 
into a window wnder any pretext whatever, 
I have already pointed out that, to imitate, 
one would have to ignore the best glass. 
The highest qualities of a stained - glass 
window are mystery and rich and appropriate 
colour in harmony with the subject. Do not 
tell me, therefore, that an imitation fifteenth- 
century window is appropriate when it lacks 
mystery and richness of colour. If a window 
is full of mystery and devotional feeling, a 
living symbolism, rich and harmonious colour, 
a simple and dignified design, strengthened by 
a bold use of the lead, and an expressive 
tracing and painting, it is worthy to be 
placed in any church that was ever built. 
Before describing the process of making a 
stained-glass window, by which you will be 
enabled to know what to look for in a window, 
and thus to protect yourselves at all points, I 
must attempt to give you some idea of what I 
have called the best material. The best 
material is undoubtedly Prior’s Early English 
glass and Powell's Antique. Early English is 
a comparatively recent invention, having been 


in existence only some few years. One would 
gather from its name that it is an attempt to 
restore the old English glass; but, in my 
opinion, in the quality of brilliance, in its 
variety and richness of colour, this far sur- 
passes its original, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that this is the finest glass that has ever 
been made for our purpose. There are three 
sorts of coloured glass used in the stained- 
glass window. Tints, which go under the 
generic term of “ Whites”; Pot-metals, in 
which the colour goes right through the sheet ; 
and the flashed glasses—that is, the rubies, 
some blue, and other varieties. The method of 
manufacture is somewhat like this: A piece 
of metal, as the molten glass is called, is taken 
on the end of a blowpipe, and blown intoa 
square bottle shape. This contact with the 
mould gives the glass a certain roughness and 
inequality, while the inside of the bottle 
retains a very smooth blown surface. It 
is this combination which is the charac- 
teristic of this kind of glass—brilliance 
united with body, a faculty of holding the 
light, while “ Antique” is more or less trans- 
parent. It also varies considerably in thickness, 
some pieces being quite half an inch thick or 
more. All this helps its rich and jewel-like 
quality. The bottles are then cut at the edges 
of the sides and bottom; which gives us four 
sides or slabs 6 in. by 4 in. and one bottom 4 in. 
by 4 in. This is the most general size. Other 
sizes are 7 in. by 5 in. and & in. by 6 in. the 
largest. It has been found that this size 
cannot be exceeded without losing the jewel- 
like quality of the glass. In flukes or accidents, 
which are the best things in the manufacture 
of material for stained-glass, it is particularly 
rich. When the heavier chemicals sink to the 
bottom of the pot, the last few bottles that are 
made from it are streaked and varied in colour 
in a most wonderful and beautiful way. The 
colour of these bottles may be quite different 
from those made from the top of the pot. This 
quality of unexpectedness is most valuable, 
and a window largely carried out in this 
material is unique, absolutely inimitable. It 
must be said, however, that the scale of colour 
is not exhaustive, and that some of the colours 
are very crude (although these have their uses 
occasionally), so that one has to fall back upon 
Powell's “ Antique,” by far the best of the so- 
called “Antique” glass. Although Powell's 
Antique is not so fine as Early English,” 
it has qualities of its own to which, in the 
present state of the manufacture of Early 
English,” it may be regarded as complemen- 
tary; thus I include it in the term “ best 
material.” Although it has not the brilliance 
and body of Early English” it has those 
qualities in a much higher degree than other 
makes of “ Antique,” which I need not specify. 
I should mention that there is an imitation of 
“Early English” called “Norman,” which 
bears a relation to its original similar to that 
which the common “ Antiques” bear to 
Powell’s, and is cheaper. Let me therefore 
warn you, when you specify Prior's Early 
English,“ to see that Norman is not sub- 
stituted. When I mention that you can 
Norman for 34d. per slab, and the lowest 
price of “Early English” is 6d. per slab, 
the reason for the substitution is obvious. 
Broadly speaking, “ Early English ” has more 
light, Powell's “ Antique more tone; so that 
one would use “ Early English ” for effects of 
light and brilliant objects, and Powell's 
“Antique” for the parts requiring tone. It is 
also good to plate a crude piece of Early 
English ” with, to gain variety of colour and 
tone. The process of manufacture in Powell’s 
Antique is quite different from the other. It is 
made in what is called a Muff ’’—that is, the 
metal is blown into a cylindrical form (but 
not into a mould) about 7 in. in diameter an 
about 13 in. or 14 in. high. It is then cut 
down the height, and placed in a flattening 
kiln, to coine out a flat sheet about 21 in. to 
23 in. long. It is in the process of flattening 
that the glass loses some of its brilliance. In 
this manufacture there are also gold pink on 
Venetian opal, blue on Venetian opal, and 
gold pink and blue on Venetian opal. The 
Venetian effect is a ripple or indentation in the 
glass, which gives it greater brilliance than 
the flat Antique possesses. The opal is the base, 
and when a thin skim of blue is flashed upon 
it it produces a varied cool green tint, with 
streaks of blue. The gold-pink is a thin skim 
of gold flashed on the opal base, the warm 
tone of the opal softening the sharpness 
of the pink; the colour produced by the 
gold. The streaks of blue and gold-pink on 
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the opal produce beautiful combinations, often | variety are essential. Let me here make | very essential quality. Strength and subtlety 
with markings of a feather-like character. | another assertion. Some of you may be under | should be the character of the colour scheme, 
This is very good to work away from the gold- | the impression that we put windows in to give | strength, of course, being derived from a bold 
pink with. All these are very valuable for|light. That is not so with stained-glass: a | treatment of the primaries. The primaries 
special effects. Powell's also make their glass | stained-glass window should be put in to give | must be as rich and full as possible, and in 
into circles of about 12 in. to 14 in. diameter. | tone. You may deny this, but I say that how- | bold masses, if your window is to have the 
These are much richer than the flat sheets, of | ever much you may strive, you will never get | necessary vigour and grip. So-called æsthetic 
which they seem to be a concentrated form. | mystery or poetry into your buildings other- colouring is unpardonable weakness in a 
Before leaving the subject of the quality of the | wise. The Catholic Cathedral at Westminster | stained-glass window, With regard to the treat- 
cnaterial, it will be well to devote a little | is a glaring instance. The architect’s ideal of | ment of a light window, that end is not to be 
attention to one colour, the most important in | stained-glass was a gin bottle. He has tried to | attained by filling the window with light colours 
a stained-glass window, viz., ruby. Indeed, it get as near to that as possible with roundels | of the same value. That simply results in a 
nay be called the touchstone of a window, so] and Norman glass, that cheap imitation of | washy window, which looks as if all the 
far as the quality of the material is concerned. | Early English. The windows have no rela- colour had been bleached out of it. No, use 
There are two metals which produce the red tion to the building, nor have they any] as much!“ tint” as you like, but there must be 
coloars we call the Rubies: gold and c. pper. tone. Plaster the walls as thickly as you please | some rich colour to show that it is intentionally 
Ruby is one of the flashed glasses: that is, a | with gold, mosaic, and marbles, there will never | a light window. _The same remark applies to 
base of white, amber, green tint, pale blue, be any mystery or poetry about the place. |an ornamental window in tints. There should 
or purple is flashed over with a thin Before beginning a description of the making |be a little rich colour to give it grip, and a 
skim of either of those metals. Gold | of a stained-glass window, I am reminded of a | little pure white, by which we may define 
ruby is confined almost entirely to “Early lecture by a distinguished man in the Pottery | the strength of the tint. Naturalistic 
English,“ in which it reaches a price line, which I was once taken to hear. The|colouring is not essential. Indeed, the most 
calculated to freeze your young blood, and lecture was supposed to deal with certain | beautiful and glassy effects result from the 
make each particular hair stand on end. | difficulties in the firing of pottery: difficulties | unexpected. But it must have the appearance 
You will easily understand that there must be | which confronted the Greeks of Homer's [of inevitability ; one must feel that to replace 
A considerable difference in the cost of these | time, who immortalised them in a song. Well, | it with anything else would result in weakness, 
two kinds of ruby; nor will you have much | we heard all about that, but as to the Lecturer’s | —“and her hair shall be of what colour it please 
difficulty in guessing which kind is so fc ndly | methods of overcoming those difticulties, not af the glass-stainer.” The traditional and sym- 
embraced by the commercial and imitation | word. And there the poor pottery men sat, | bolical colour of the draperies of Our Lord, the 
people. It will be difficult to give you much | with open mouths, waiting for the crumbs | Virgin, the Apostles and others, together with 
idea of the enormous difference between the | which did not fall from the rich man’s table. | their types, must be preserved (the colour 
two. Gold ruby is the most distinguished | If speech is the art of concealing thought, then | scheme must be adapted to them and not the 
<olour, an aristocrat among colours, wherras was this lecture a masterpiece. I do not reverse); so that one may see at a glance who 
Copper ruby is common and vulgar. Geld] intend to follow this artful craftsman’s|is being represented, or, should 1 say, one 
ruby is one of the triumphs of Prior's “ Early | example, but to describe everything with the | ought to be able to see. The Church window 
English glass, in which it provides an] utmost frankness; and if I should in- is primarily to appeal to the eye of faith, and 
infinite variety of Rubies, from the richest} advertently leave anything obscure, I shall] one must not assume that the eye of faith is 
wine colour to the most delicate and ethereal|be only too pleased to supplement these | practically non-existent, even though one have 
<ints. This variety is partly due to the varying | remarks at the close of my address to explain to many a learned pastor (that is, 
thickness of the gold flash, ard partly to the The first thing, then, is the design, the|shepherd), what would have been perfectly 
different kinds of base, which also varies in| coloured germ of the future window. This clear to the flock (that is, the sheep) of the 
thickness. Spoilt ruby is also another fruitful | should be made to scale. I recommend 1} in. | Middle, or so-called, Dark Ages. This leads me 
source of variety, that is, overfired, or when | to the foot. This is convenient for making the | to say that the Symbolical is to be preferred toa 
the metal in the pot, decreasing in quantity, | cartoon, one-eighth being equal to one inch, | literal treatment. At the same time, the sym- 
becomes too hot. Spoilt in the sense that the | and one can put in a fair amount of detail and | bolism is not to be a mechanical repetition of 
maker has missed his aim, but invaluable to | suggest variety of colour. The artist is first to | old forms, but a vivid personal insight into the 
those who seek after unique effects. Not that | conceive the light and tone that will be in] beart of things. The lead scheme should be 
Copper ruby is to be entirely ignored. The | harmony with his subject. By “tone” in this | considered, as it emphasizes the rhythm of line 
darkest tones of Copper ruby on blue may be | connexion I mean that which is a partial de- | and controls the masses of colour. Leads of 
used as a subsidiary red, but it can never take | privation of a particular light, and must not be | various widths should be used, in proportion to 
the place of Gold ruby as the chief mass of red. | confounded with light and shade. To give the | the size of the window. The lead is not to be 
Powell’s brown ruby; a little gold (generally | most tamiliar instance, moonlight and tone. | considered simply for its use in holding the 
too little gold) mixed with the brown flash, We see objects that the moon does not shine on | glass together, but as the most important 
leads to very varied reds, generally of a sombre | cooler in tone than they are in daylight, be- | factor in the design. It is the skeleton 
sort, which may be used in a similar subsidiary | cause the light of the moon is cold. In the [of the window. It is not unusual for firms to 
sense. Having shown you whick are the best | same way, whatever light the subject demands | employ outside people to make designs, who 
materials, I must say that architects are ex- | (and it is not necessarily confined to sunlight or | have no practical knowledge whatever, but 
tremely lax in the matter of seeing that they moonlight, it can be that “Light, which never | who can turn out an attractive design or a 
get them in stained glass. If it were a matter | was on sea or land); the tone must correspond. | pretty piece of colour, calculated to deceive the 
of drain-pipes, they would study all the dif- Every colour in the window, therefore, must | unwary. These designs are to be known by 
ferent kinds and specify those of a particular | be influenced by either the light or the tone. the utter absence of any lead scheme, of the 
maker; they have a dim sort of idea that if] Colour, which is our next consideration, has | use of which the designer is profoundly 
they did not do that, some cheap and inferior | hitherto been said to be the chief thing in ignorant. The result is that the window, 
quality would be foisted on them. Ah! you stained-glass. But that is not so: there is a usually carried out in the commonest glass, is 
will say, but stained-glass is a sacred art; its | higher aim: mystery, the result of effects of | nota bit like the design. There is one fatal 
makers could not do such things: why, there-|Jight and tone: the absolutely indispensable | error that must be avoided in putting in the 
fore, take such precautions? If such be your | quality in a stained-glass window. In a window | lead lines. I allude to that pernicious practice 
touching faith, there is nothing more to be| weare dealing directly with light; there isthere- | of putting in curved lead lines when a round 
said; yet would it not be worth while to] fore no need to conventionalise it, and as there object like an arm, or a rounded fold of 
inquire where all the rubbishy glass goes to, | can be no colour without light, we will call light | drapery, has to be cut on account of its length, 
-and why there is so little good glass made, the soul, animating the body, colour. The or to obtain variety of colour. In the case of 
that one is absolutely forced to plate (a quality of your window is therefore deter-|an arm the curved leads look like bracelets, 
technical term which means to lead two or|mined by the amount of light in it. It is in] and in long, straight drapery folds the curved 
three layers of glass together) a great deal this quality of dealing with light, that the lead lines used in alternate folds give the 
more than one would? I do not see why genius of stained-glass lies. It is this which | drapery the appearance of corrugated iron. 
architects should not specify Prior’s ‘' Early | differentiates it from every other medium. The One must never forget that a window is a 
English” glass and Powell's “ Antique.“ Let] colour must have a definite keynote, also in] plane surface, and that round objects must be 
us admit it as conceivable, that what I call the | harmony with the subject. There must be a | contradicted by straight leads. Before the 
worst glass these people may consider the best ; | controlling sense of key, so that one may say, | cartoon can be made, sizes and templates of 
only permit me to remark that, if so, what they | this is a red window, that a blue one. Let me |the window must be taken. The height from 
consider the best is invariably cheaper, much | illustrate this in the simplest way. Suppose | point to sill and the width, with laths. The 
cheaper than that which I consider the best. | one had to do the four elements. The Fire sub- | templates are the shapes of the heads of lights 
If it is good to see that you get the best mate- | ject would demand a red window, Earth a from the spring line, and of the tracery, cut out 
rial, if it is better to see that proper use is made | brown window, Air a blue window, and Water | of brown paper. These will be sight size, to 
of it, it is best not to go to any designer whose | a green window. This does not mean that the | which about jin. must be added all round to go 
highest effort has been a public-house window. | red window would be nothing but red, but that | into the groove. Is it necessary to say that a 
When I speak of the improper use of “ Early | the keynote and the predominating mass would | cartoon should be a fresh inspiration for every 
English, I think of that church built by a pro-| be red, and the colours of the other sub- window? I am afraid it is, as some firms have 
minent architect who has abjured figure work | jects would be worked in to enhance its effect, | no objection to using a cartoon a dozen times 
in stained-glass, and who resolved to have the and to form a connecting link with them. | over. It would not be a bad plan for architects 
‘best glass in plain glazing. One can hardly | Hitherto, windows have been a hopeless jumble | to insist on seeing the cartoons for every win- 
blame the man for refusing to have a lot of | of colours, every one for itself, and the Devil dow they order. The cartoon should be made 
‘rubbish shot into his church; although, to] take the window. People seem to have started |in sepia, as more nearly approaching the 
ignore it, is not to develop the art. It must be | colouring a design at one end, without having | tracing and painting of the window, with the 
grappled with—taken in hand. If you cannot had the least idea what the other end would; leads in black, and their proper widths. It 
aiford good stained-glass, I would always be like. Not that there is any restriction on | should have a bold significant outline, even for 
recommend ornamental glazing, however colburs so long as they are subordinated | the features, with a little shading, and not 
simple, in the best glass, rather than cheap to the key colour. Indeed, let us have | washy lines simply as a guide for the painter. 
stained-glass. Unfortunately, however, these as much variety as possible, so long as The outline is a characteristic of stained-glass 
windows have been done in almost pure white, the unity and harmony of the whole are of any virile sort. The cutline from which the 
consequently there is an utter absence of tone. | not impaired. This variety will lead you] glass is cut and afterwards leaded on, must now 
To enter the church is like going into an ice- into the most subtle effects, which will] be made from the cartoon. The cartoon is 
house. Even in ornamental glazing, tone and always add charm to a work, and char m is a l laid on a bench and semi- transparent ammuni- 
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tion paper laid over it. One then traces over 
the centre of the lead line with pencil, after- 
wards going over this with a brush in black 
ink. This gives one the heart of the lead—the 
skeleton of the window. Nearly every piece 
is now cut in sheet glass, to be used first as a 
“pounce ” and afterwards to be painted on and 
fired. The exceptions are those pieces of “ tint ” 
or light colour that one can see the lines of the 
cutline through, and consequently can be cut 
from the cutline, and they will also be painted 
on. The method of using the “pounce is to 
hold a sheet of coloured glass, which is gene- 
rally varied in tone, up to the light, move the 
“ pounce over it until the exact place that you 
want cutting out has been found, then mark 
round it with a piece of French chalk. Hand 
this over to the cutter, who breathes on it and 
pounces round the shape with a pounce bag 
containing powdered whiting. Still holding 
the “ pounce firmly, he marks round it with 


a pointed piece of hard wood, and removing it. 


its shape is found outlined on the coloured 
glass. The other use to which the sheet glass 
is put, is to paint on it instead of the coloured 
glass. It is a rule that the better the glass, the 
less it will stand the fire. Besides the general 
loss of brilliance, all streaks or other variations 
have a tendency to go darker. Gold ruby is an 
impossible colour to fire ; besides the aforesaid 
loss it actually changes colour, becoming a 
hideous pink or magenta. Venetian opal, too, 
is an impossibility. No glass improves by 
going into the kiln, but sheet- glass suffers 
least, as it is harder than coloured glass 
generally is. In glazing, the coloured glass 
is kept in front of the painted piece, so 
that, besides preserving the paint from the 
action of the atmosphere, it has something of 
the eftect of varnish on a picture, adding 
to the transparency of the shadows. We have 
now reached a most important section of the 
work: the selection of the glass. This I hold 
to be the artist’s most individual task, which 
he cannot delegate to anyone. The usual way 
in firms, is to have the different colours in num- 
bered racks; then the master numbers the 
cutline, and the cutter goes to the correspond- 
ing rack, and chooses any sheet and part of a 
sheet he likes. What idea can the cutter have 
of the relation of each piece to the whole, or 
how one colour will affect another—a matter 
of the utmost difficulty in stained-glass ? 
Colours and tones affect each cther enor- 
mously, and demand the greatest care and 
experience. In selecting, every lead must be 
taken advantage of to vary the adjoining 
pieces. Of course, the master makes altera- 
tions when the glass is on the easel being 
painted, or even alter it is leaded up. One 
hears of quite heroic attempts in that direction 
—of one master who had a figure cut over 
three or four times before ic was satisfied. 
It was very good of him to take so much 
trouble, but what bungling not to know 
what he wanted at first. How can that 
warmed-up colouring give one the exquisite 
thrill of the tingling grip of the artist's 
hand, where every piece, however varied 
or unexpected, seems inevitable? We will 
urge this reform in the interests of the 
masters themselves. We will tell them that in 
denying themselves the pleasure of selecting 
every piece of glass they miss the highest 
rapture in the production of a stained-glass 
window ; even at the cost of a smaller output, 
and consequent diminution of profits. We must 
save them from themselves, That pernicious 
method also favours a great fallacy—that the 
light and dark of a sheet of coloured glass 
should be utilised to give the light and shade 
of a drapery. This is to make a window 
pictorial, and leads to general flabbiness of 
colour. Now, the principle of colour in stained- 
glass is contrast, one piece throwing up 
another. Only by this means can one display 
the jewel-like character of the material, This 
principle of contrast applies not only to the 
light and dark of a colour, but to a mixture of 
contrasting colours or tints, enhancing the 
beauty of one. Take a yellow drapery, ſor 
instance: there should be a dominant note of 
rich, pure yellow; then the colour branches 
out on each side, as it were, on the one side to 
the greens, and on the other to the reds. These 
are not to be gradual changes, but sudden con- 
trasts, a greenish yellow against a reddish 
yellow, for instance, and there must be contrast 
in values as well. There is no end to the variety 
that may be imported into a colour, so long as 
the impression of the one colour that has given 
the keynote remains. This method, besides 
pres: rving the essential glissiness of the 


essential. 


material, gives a grip and subtlety to the colour 


which can never be attained by the light and 
dark of one colour. For the necessary breacth 


of effect, large masses of colour with the 


utmost variety within each are essential. 
White draperies should be treated in the same 
way, a mixture of warm and cold tints, the 
warm or cold predominating as is found neces- 
sary. For flesh I use various tints, in accord- 
ance with the character represented or the 
colour or tone required. There is absolutely 
no restriction with regard to the colour of 
flesh (which, of course, must be in the glass and 
not Hainted on), so long as it harmonises with 
the scheme of colour. I generally cut angels’ 
flesh out of green tint. of various depths as 
they approach or recede from the spectator, 
which all helps the necessary far-removedness 
of supernatural beings; the flesh of Christ 
generally out of warm tint ; and other living 
beings out of tawny or red tints, as the 
character demands. In early work a deep 
brownish pink was used throughout for 
flesh; the nimbuses were cut off the 
heads and in different colours. The objec- 
tion to this is that all the flesh comes at 
you at once ; besides, it is quite mechanical. 
I think of a modern imitation of this period, 
where, in cne of the little subjects, the figures 
are under water, and the flesh is as red as that 
in other subjects! Rightly or wrongly, it 
would be impossible for me to do a thing like 
that. In Perpendicular work, and, of course, 
its imitations, the flesh, the white draperies, 
and the canopies and bases are all cut out of 
the same white, which all rushes together, and 
leaves the little bits of coloured drapery 


stranded. With regard to the heads, they are 


cut out of the same piece of glass as the 
nimbus and painted on, and the hands and feet 


are frequently painted on a piece of white 
drapery, and not cut off. An impossible style, 


if strength, tone, and character are considered 
It may be thought that my treat- 
ment of flesh is pictorial, but it is not so. It is 


just as much a convention to cut the flesh of 
Angels out of cold or cool tones, and that of 
living beings out of warm tones, as to cut them 
indiscriminately out of one tint; but it is one 
which lends itself to greater harmony. I 
know a church filled with figure subjects 
where all the flesh is cut out of ruby. This is 
a convention if you like, but a very hideous 
one. 
considered while selecting, and which his 
never hitherto been 
of timbre. 
should be cut out of brilliant glass, dull and 
solid objects out of duller, more opaque glass, 
that would suggest solidity without having 
recourse to paint, so that even the deepest 
tones of a window may preserve their trans- 
lucency. The various materials must be re- 
garded as the instruments of the orchestra, 
each of which has its individual tone colour, or 


Another very important point to be 


thought of, is that 
That is to say, brilliant objects 


timbre: thus there is the brilliant sharp colour 


that would bring out a melody like the oboe ; 
then the more mellow but still rich colour that 
would suggest the violins; then material of 
such tone and texture, suilable for background 
purposes, that would suggest the lower strings 
and drums; again,a rich Early English gold 
ruby that would suggest the thrilling tones of 
the trumpet. 
together, in like manner, to produce the eftect of 
a rich, mellow, and powerful symphony. The 


All these should be welded 


glass is cut with a diamond or a hard steel re- 
volving wheel, assisted with pliers to groze or 
trim the glass to shape. Glass varies consider- 
ably with regard to the ease or ditficulty with 
which it may be cut; but it is a rule that the 
better the glass, the more ditficult it is to cut. 
Think of cutting glass half aninch, ormore thick, 
to a shape: in such cases even pincers have to 
be brought into use. I believe one reason why 
Powell's glass is not more used, is that it is not 
so much annealed as other makes of “ Antique.” 
It is consequently more brittle, and can be cut 
with less certainty. Thus, to the greater cost 
of the best material must be added the greater 
cost of cutting and the waste in broken 
pieces ; to which add the cutting of the sheet, 
and the extra pieces of colour for plating. 
We have now reached the painting stage. The 
first step is to trace the outlines of flesh and 
drapery, of course, in a vitreous colour, viz., 
oxide of iron, ground in water, and fattened or 
made workable with treacle. Lay the cartoon 
on the bench, and you will be able to see the 
lines of it through the flesh tints, the light 
colours, and the sheet-glass which you are 
going to painton. When traced the glass is 
given a compac‘atively light or tacking fire. 


We now require a large piece of plate-glass, to 
be used as an easel glass, to which the glass 
that has to be painted is affixed witha mixture 
of beeswax and resin, made hot. The coloured 
glass may also be added, and as this is the 
first time we have seen all the colour together, 
alterations can be made in it at this stage, if 
necessary. The colours used for painting are 
of an umber or earthen sort, though the oxide 
of iron can be added to give body. It 
must be remembered that the colours of the 
window are in the glass, and that the colours 
for painting are simply different degrees 
of warm and cold shade tints. A window 
is usually painted in one colour throughout, but 
that need not necessarily be so. The tone of 
colour can be adapted to different objects. 
For instance, a cold white can be painted ina 
cooler tone, and in some cases a pure black can 
be used. The colour, which is again prepared 
in water, but with gum as the medium, is laid 
all over the glass in a flat matt, which, while 
moist, is stippled with a tool called a 
badger. This stippling gives a granu- 
lated surface which helps the texture wonder. 
fully. When dry, the colour is gently loosened 
with the finger where the lights should come. 
and dusted off with a soft brush. As mach as 
possible should be done with the finger: it 
gives more character and better texture. This 
process of modelling the lights is continued 
with hog-hair brushes, and a quill to take out 
the high lights; the flat tone should be left fo 
the half-tones and shadows. When fired and 
stuck up again, the shadows are strengthened 
with oil colour ; the same colour prepared with 
turpentine, and fat oil of turps as the medium. 
Especially is this necessary in the flesh, to give 
character and expression, The dry surface of 
the glass is first washed over with oil of tar, to 
let the colour flow freely. It is not essentia} 
that every piece of glass should be painted. 
On the contrary, if there is sufficient tone in 
the glass, it is better not to paint, but to let the 
varied markings and tone of the glass speak 
for themselves. The shadows will then possess 
more translucency than if painted. Light 
glass heavily painted is much more obstructive 
to light than richly coloured glass but slightly 
painted. I cannot leave the subject of paint- 
ing without alluding to a kind of painting 
that is no painting. I mean “ Backing,” as it 
is called. This is, to lay a matt of colour 
on the back of the glass, and then par- 
tially remove it, for no other purpose 
than to make the glass look dirty and 
old; to give it, in fact, that tone which the 
glass itself lacks. From the assiduous way in 
which some firms plaster the back of their 
windows with colour, anyone would think 
that the chief attraction of the old glass was 
derived from the accumulated dust of ages- 
The parts that require it are now stained. 
Although this is called stained-glass, and we 
used to be called glass-stainers (we are al 
artists in stained-glass now), there is only one 
stain—a preparation of pure silver, which 
steins the whites yellow. It is mixed with 
yellow lake to reduce its strength ; and this, 
being a vegetable colour, burns away. When 
fired again, the glass is now ready to be put 
together by the glazier. As already remarked, 
it has been usual to regard the lead as simply 2 
means of holding the glass together; conse- 
quently, to employ an insignificant lead 
throughout. But if we regard the lead as an 
important factor in the design, we must use 
leads of various widths and of a bolder 
character. The proportions of the lead mus: 
be adapted to the size of the window and its 
distance from the spectator. That must be a 
very small window where z in. is too large 107 
the principal lead. In large windows 4 
Jin. may be the principal lead; and ii 
the window is going a great height, 11n. 
or more will not be too much. There 
must be no idea of shuffling the lead 
out of sight. To hide the lead, and use a5 
little of it as possible, is a characteristic of the 
pictorial window. A window can hardly be 
described as pictorial, where the lead is a 
prominent feature. Where leads of different 
widths are used it is necessary to mark the 
cutline with different coloured chalks—say 
a blue for the ;- in. lead, a red for the 3 in. 
while the black ink remains for the in. lead. 
The leading recalls a danger to be avoided in 
designing—not to make every piece of glass 
of so near a size that at the proper distance 
one seems to see the glass through a wire 


trellising. This is a danger the mosaic dis- 


pensers are apt to fall into. The leading of 
the double glass, and of the thick and varied 
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Pieces, offers difficulties. Leading becomes 
An art. One has to use a very broad hearted 
lead, but sometimes that is not sufficient: in 
Such cases one has to make a still broader 
heart by cutting the leaf off two calms of lead, 
and soldering the two hearts together ; or by 
Paring the leaf away to let the glass into the 
heart, and then soldering a fresh leaf over it. 
Thus you see another process that is con- 
Siderably extended by our determination to 
use the best material. The lead is then 
saldered at the joints, and the panel is 
handed over to the cementer. It would be 
more correct to say the puttier. Whereas in 
ordinary work of single glass the leads are 
Glled with cement, (a thick paint which ought 
to be composed of whiting, linseed oil, 
White or red lead, dryers, and lampblack to 
make it a lead colour), in this sort of work 
<very piece of glass must be puttied on both 
sides. Copper ties are now soldered to the 
lead to twist round the bars, and the window 


ås ready for fixing. Although I am explaining 
«ny methods thus frankly, I have not much fear 
that they will be copied. Not one of them is 


<n the direction of time or material saving, 


and any one who copies them will do so at the 


peril of decreased profits. In stained-glass, as 
in the other arts, if one would do good work, 
one must never count the cost. 


Now that I have reached the last stage of 
my discourse, that section which is to deal 
with the Stained-glass of the Future, I am con- 
fronted by the hateful task of having to say 
It is unfortu- 
nately:necessary, because I have to show that the 
adeas.I am about to put before you are not mere 
émpracticable theories, butithe result of working 


something about my own work. 


in the best material. just as Wagner, when 


writing his theoretic works, deduced examples 


from his earlier Operas (the spontaneous out- 


come of his artistic need, thus proving that 


they were not the result of any preconceived 


theories), so I must describe to you my first 


excursion into the unknown Land, the Land cf 
M ystery, of Light and Tone. The window I am 
about to speak of was executed some few years 
ago for a lady who suggested the subject, 
„ Wotan calling up Erda,” from the Third Act 
of Wagner’s “Siegfried.” I must confess that 
at that time the subject seemed an impossible 
one for Stained-glass, and perhaps you will 
agree with me when I quote the stage directions. 
„A wild region at the foot of a rocky moun- 
tain which rises L steeply. Night. A storm 
cages. Lightning and thunder, which last 
then ceases, while for some time light- 
ning continues to flash through the clouds. 
Here the Wanderer enters. He strides 
with resolution to the mouth of a vault-like 
cavern in the rocks at front, and there stands, 
leaning on his spear, while he directs his 
invocation towards the cave. A bluish light 
glows in the rocky chasm. Illumined by this 
cda very gradually rises from the depth. 
She appears covered with hoar-frost; her hair 
and swathings emit a glittering light.” Now, 
the crux of the whole thing was the super- 
natural light in which Erda appears, and I 
must say that I was very fortunate in finding 
at that time {some early English, which 1 
tempered with Powell's Blue on venetian opal, 
that realised the effect perfectly. To my 
surprise, therefore, instead of this subject being 
umpossible in stained-glass, it became clear to 
me that this was precisely the medium in 
which effects of light were possible and could 
best be realised. I found there were possi- 
dilities in the best material which had never 
been dreamt of. Besides the supernatural 
light and the hoar-frost on the hair and 
swathings of Erda, it was possible to suggest 
the tone of night with glass alone: the 
vigorous action of Wotan, with his cloak 
and “beard blown by the night wind,“ con- 
trasted with the mystical stillness of Erda ; also 
the flash of red in the sky suggesting the sub- 
siding storm. Pictorial, you will say? Not at all. 
A pictorial window would have been a repre- 
sentation of the scene as it takes place on the 
stage. But thisis an independent conception, 
conceived in the terms of the material, and 
producing a result which could not be attained 
by any other medium. Let us be quite clear 
on this point. A stained-glass window becomes 
pictorial when it does such things, or in such 
a manner, as can be donc as well or better in 
another medium, e.g, in a picture or wall- 
painting. It follows from this that there is a 
class of subject which is peculiarly the province 
of stained-glass ; that is, the supernatural, in 
«which mystery is the most vital element, and 
in producing which, effects of light — with 
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which in stained-glass we are dealing directly 
—are the chief factors. I will just summarise 
the ideas I have gained by carrying out that 
“impossible ” subject. That the subject of a 
window should be supernatural and symbolical. 
That myste’ y is the highest and indispensable 
quality. Tnat to produce that, effects of 
light and tone are the chief elements. That 
there must be a definite tone-colour, and 
keynote of colour. The tracing and painting 
must be bo'di and expressive, wherever it is 
needed ; but. as far as possible, the glass must 
be left to speak for itself; and the leading 
must emphasise the important lines of the 
de:ign. There are some who believe that the 
subjects of a stained-glass window are a 
matter of perfect indifference ; that any trivial 
thing will do for stained-glass ; and who are 
quite content to fill a window with a number 
of single figures. What a colossal waste is 
that big twelve-light window I have in view ! 
Four tiers of single figures. Eheu! Hinc illz 
lacrymze ! What an almost matchless oppor- 
tunity for a Last Judgment.” But no! That 
would be too pictorial (and difficult), Let us 
go on with our kaleidoscopic inanities ; let us 
produce a window that is so dull and uninspir- 
ing that one never wants to see it again, 
even if the material itself were worth 
looking at. No wonder that stained- 
glass is considered such a supernume- 
rary art, while such things are being done. 
Yet, why should stained-glass alone stand still 
and stagnate? Change is the law of progress, 
no less in art than in human society. If we 
are to have progress, it is essential that chil- 
dren should differ from their parents ; although 
parents, who think themselves perfect (and 
even those who clamour most for progress), try 
to defeat that law, by trying to make their 
children after their own image and likeness. 
But the fact is that no parents are so good that 
their children may not be better. Where, 
again, would the art of music be to-day if it 
had been considered imperative to imitate the 
first attempts at Opera, with the undeveloped 
orchestra of that day. We should not have 
had the crowning glory of the Music-dramas 
of Richard Wagner. It is just as absurd to 
imitate old glass as it would have been for 
Wagner, when dealing with a colossal and 
complex subject like “The Ring,” to have 
confined himself to the orchestra of 
Monteverde. Or imagine Tristan and Isolde 
conversing in Gregorian tones, accom- 
panied by the sackbut and psaltery. Away 
then with these monstrous delusions which 
have paralysed stained-glass so long: that 
there is no glass like the old glass, and 
there will never be any windows like the old 
windows.” Away with the Imitation that 
paralyses the imagination, and let us bring 
whole hearts to the study of the best material 
and the natural development of early work, 
when, as I imagine, there was only one kind of 
glass—the best the peoplecould make. What 
then is this natural development of Early work 
which I venture to call The Stained-glass of 
the Future”? And why is our development to 
spring from Early work, and not from Fifteenth 
Century and later work? Because the latter 
was no intrinsic development of the former, but 
simply a repetition in a more elaborate and 
ornate form. It is still a window of single 
figures or small subjects connected with 
canopies ; consequently it leads to an impasse, 
a cul de sac; there is no development 
possible on those lines, so it must be ignored. 
Let me draw a parallel to the development of 
the Music-drama. First, we have the simple 
heartfelt strains or songs, loosely connected, 
answering to early work. Then there is 
the period of Italian opera; still the aria 
form, loosely connected, only more elaborate 
and artificial, consequently no vital develop- 
ment. This corresponds with work of the 
Fifteenth and subsequent centuries. Then we 
have the Music-drama, a development of the 
simple song through continuous orchestral 
melody until it fills the work as an organic 
whole; giving Iso to each work its special 
tone colour. For this latter quality, varied 
and distinct, yet in keeping with the subjects, 
I need only refer to “Die Meistersinger,” 
“Tristan,” “The Ring,” and “Parsifal ;” and 
over all the individual style of Richard Wagner. 
I suppose no apology is needed for my allu- 
sions to Wagner and his works, as every man 
of culture must know something of them ; 
but I have found them of the utmost value, as 
in them the great principle of unity in variety 
is so remarkable a feature. . 

And now, to return, from my parallel, to 
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the development ahead of stained-glass. In 
the first place, I should regard it as 2 
development, that, in an age of commercial 
production, we consciously choose the best 
material. Another very important develop- 
ment would be that of regarding a window 
as a whole—one window, one subject—and 
not a series of small windows, as the single 
figures connected by canopies suggest. Owing 
to the kindness of your executive, I am per- 
mitted to bring some designs and cartoons, 
which gives me an opportunity of dealing 
more effectively with the subject of composi- 
tion in a window of one subject, and without 
canopy and base. In the first place, it must be 
distinctly understood, that my desire to treat a 
window as a whole is not due to any impati- 
ence of the shafts dividing the window into 
lights ; but to focus the attention on one sub- 
ject, instead of frittering it away on a number 
of single figures or small subjects. The shafts, 
therefore, must not be ignored, tut clung to, as 
the ivy clings to the oak. Broadly speaking, 
the linear design, if a window is to have its due 
monumental character, should be more or less 
Perpendicular, following the lines of the shafts. 
Impersonal objects, such as angels’ wings, 
trees, clouds, drapery, the lines of the land- 
scape, may run through two or more lights, to 
help in binding the window together ; but the 
human figure should very rarely extend beyond 
its own light. The colour design, however, 
should be horizontal—in strata, as it were. 
That is to say, the strong colours should be 
concentrated on the base of the window, as in a 
musical composition the bass is the most im- 
portant thing; in the middle more neutral 
tones can be used; and in the upper part 
lighter and more ethereal tones, thus carrying 
the subject away into boundless space. The 
canopy must go, since itis no longer required to 
divide a window into sections, and as its light- 
ness interferes with the tone of the window. 
You will see from this set of designs the 
difficulties one has to contend with in hitting a 
subject that demands a centre light into a win- 
dow of an even number of lights. This 
suggests the idea that the architect, when he 
has a church to design, might dò worse than 
confer with the glass-stainer as to the scheme 
of windows, with the view, in some cases, of 
adapting the shape of the window and the 
number of lights to the exigencies of the 
subject. Perhaps this is a counsel of per- 
fection, but, at any rate, you cannot go far 
wrong in providing us with a centre light. 
Most subjects from the life of Christ demand a 
centre light, so, instead of four and six-light 
windows, give us three, five, and seven 
lights. 

If, that is, as your President very happily 
expressed it at your last meeting, you are 
resolved to think out your work to the utter- 
most detail; and yet stained-glass can hardly 
be called a detail, it is so important in itself, 
and also in its effect in modifying the whole 
aspect of the interior. I feel very strongly 
that the architect should get out a scheme of 
subjects for all the windows in his church, 
whether there is any idea of them being 
carried out at once or not. The subjects would 
not then be such a hideous and incoherent 
jumble as they generally are now. 

Another development would be a firmer grasp 
of the colour scheme, based on each window 
having a definite tone-colour in harmony with 
the subject; and a keynote focussing the colour. 
Its symbolism must be reconsidered and de- 
veloped, so that it shall appeal to the Spirit of 
Reverence (if any such exists), of to-day. Its 
drawing must be simple, dignified, and natural, 
without affectation of medizevalism. It will be 
a development to use paint with di-cretion, and 
only where it is necessary to give tone and 
contour. And, finally, by a bolder system of 
leading show that we regard it as the main 
factor in the design. Do not think, therefore, 
that I wish to ignore all tradition, and expect 
stained-glass to begin de novo from this 
moment. On the contrary: it is necessary to 
study good examples, and see what is the 
natural form of expression in this art, and what 
effects have been obtained with limited means. 
But surely one may study without falling into 
the rut of imitation ; and let it not be forgotten, 
also, that our knowledge is increased by learn- 
ing to avoid many things that have gone 
before. On the other hand, do not run away 
with the idea that stained-glass is to be 
learnt by simply looking at old windows. 
Before any one can make a cartoon for stained- 
glass, before any one can know what style of 
drawing the painter requires, he or she must 
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have had practice and experience in tracing 
and painting on glass. And yet, within these 
last few years, a horde of self-styled artists in 
stained-glass has risen up, and, like a plague of 
locusts, covered the land with works which 
almost sink into the ground for very feeble- 
ness. Stained- glass has become the happy 
hunting-ground for all sorts and conditions of 
crafty men ; black men, black and white men, 
wall paper men, wall painting men, art 
students, particularly from those centres of 
light and leading where there is no technical 
teacher; any one, in ſact, who with hand or 
foot can wield a pencil; and who, without 
ever having handled a piece of glass, can 
presume to colour designs and cartoons for 
this mostrich and subtle of mediums. And 
yet these people float! A state of affairs which 
amply justifes my opening words: that 
there is scarcely any subject about which 
there is greater ignorance than Stained- 
glass.” I admit that it would have been 
more satisfactory to myself, and, perhaps, 
to others, if some one else could have 
written this address; but as I said at the 
beginning, only those who have worked 
in the best material are qualified to speak of 
the possibilities lying dormant in it.” 

Let us, then, throw ourselves with enthu- 
siasm into the task of making the best use of 
the best material, so that by developing it as 
we develop every other phase of the Art, we 
may produce, by our works of imagination and 
mystery, those feelings of exaltation, of rapture 
and devotion, it has hitherto been the province 
of divine Music alone to impart. 


Mr. Lewis F. Day, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, said he had listened 
with great interest to the paper, in which there 
was a great deal that was very true, and which 
wanted saying. He specially agreed with the 
lecturer in emphasising such facts as that the 
glass is the main thing, and not the painting, 
for no amount of painting would make bad 
glass good. Glass painters knew that the glass 
must be good, but everybody did not know it. 
It was also true that as good glass could 
be got now as ever, and that the glory of 
glass was its colour. He was glad that 
Mr. Sparrow had insisted on the fact that 
leading was valuable in stained glass—that it 
was a help to the artist, and not, as 
was commonly supposed, a hindrance. It 
was well, too, to consider the consistency of 
glass, for the artist who knew the material 
could produce a great deal of effect by means 
of glass that was semi-opaque, transparent, 
and so forth. He agreed, as every one must, 
with the lecturer’s censure of what he called 
„backing — they used in his day to call it 
“ antiquation ” ; it was a miserable sham, and 
a cheap one at that. He endorsed the lec- 
turer s commendation of Powell’s and Prior's 
glass, although he thought that there was other 
glass to be got quite as good. Rust used to 
make as good glass as any one, but that was a 
long time ago. The lecturer said rightly that 
best glass could not be got without paying 
for it, but the costliest glass was not always the 
best, and a man who knew what he was about 
often could get, in cheaper stuff (which was 
found at the bottom of the pot), some beautiful 
glass, which the makers did not intend to 
make. As to gold ruby, the lecturer may 
have had some other colour in his mind than 
what he (the speaker) had. He did not agree 
that copper ruby was comparatively vulgar. 
The most glorious ruby, in fact, ever produced 
was copper ruby. Gold ruby, although very 
beautiful, had to be used very judiciously ; it 
was like one of those poisons which, if used 
judiciously, was good ; but which, in general, 
was dangerous. Still, the lecturer might have 
in his mind some modern make of gold ruby 
that he (the speaker) did not know of. The 
lecturer’s remarks as to architects specifying 
good glass were to the point. Architects should 
know more about the cost of glass. In his 
experience an architect specified some glass at 
78. 6d. a foot, and when told that that would 
not do at all, he remarked, “ What a pity I did 
not know, I could easily have gut 2/. a foot for 
it, but I cannot alter it now, for I should look a 
fool —and so he would. Young architects 
were aptto make a mistake on this point, and 
when they had to design stained glass, they 
should first get to know what it costs. There 
were many hints in the paper which would 
be useful to those who wanted to know. 
He sympathised with what had been said 
about the glory of rich glass and the desira- 


bility of using it wherever possible, getting 
shades with the glass instead of “mucking” on it 
with paint ; and ylass-stainers went astray from 
ideal decoration when they took to the paint. 
As to whether paint was responsible for thin 
glass or vice-versa in the fifteenth century, he 
was quite of opinion that the thin glass was 
due to the painter. The painter wanted the 
thin glass to show how clever he was. He did 
not go with the lecturer in his criticisms of 
white windows. He loved the early work 
quite as much as the lecturer did, and he loved 
and enjoyed rich glass; but there was Salis- 
bury and York Minster (with the tive sisters 
window), and many fine Perpendicular win- 
dows, silver lights, with jewels of colour 
flashing in it here and there; he could not 
think of these and think little of while win- 
dows. He did not care for the saints in those 
windows: in the window at Winchester the 
saints were all “smashed up,” and they could 
hardly be recognised, and as to canopies, they 
were mistaken in idea and unimaginative ; but 
he saw beauty where Mr. Sparrow apparently 
did not ; and when he looked at the windows 
he forgot his prejudices in favour of early glass. 
The effect of those big Perpendicular windows 
was to his mind only less than that of 
the finest early glass; and that effect was 
decorative and of a kind for which there was 
occasion nowadays. They were to gather 
from the lecturer that the glass of the future 
was to be deep and rich, but we had got 
accustomed to light windows now, and it was 
not only cheapness that induced people to 
insist on having grisaille windows, it was love 
of light. and it was no use preaching against 
that. The glass designer had to take that into 
account, and do the best he could with it. 
There was not always the opportunity for 
deep, rich windows, but there was for light 
windows. There was mystery in light win- 
dows, quite as much asin the coloured work. It 
was all very well to say that there was nothing 
like jewellery, but jewels were rich and 
rare, and for his part he was quite con- 
tent with silver, or silver and gold. Mr. 
Sparrow called the light windows chilly, but 
he (the speaker) did not feel that; and his 
opinion was that the glass of the future would 
not be deeper or richer, but lighter and more 
brilliant. He agreed with Mr. Sparrow’s 
theory of the treatment of glass, though he 
thought that the principles advocated were 
more adapted to work of a barbaric kind than 
to work of a pictorial character—he used the 
word “pictorial” in a good sense, such as 
that of Mr. Sparrow, Mr. Sparrow claimed 
rather too much when he insisted on the 
right of covering the window with one 
big subject. To do that was a privilege 
that the glass painter might occasionally 
indulge in, but if the architect saw fit to design 
a window with mullions, those mullions ought 
to be taken into account and treated with more 
respect than Mr. Sparrow seemed to beinclined 
to treat them. A big Perpendicular window 
was a whole, and it was designed as a whole, 
the divisions being part of it. Those divisions 
wanted, to some extent, lemphasising. or ac- 
knowledging more frankly than Mr. Sparrow 
seemed inclined todo. Mr. Sparrow had rather 
injured his case, which was a good one, by 
overstatement. He said that there was no 
mystery without stained glass. Had he been 
to St. Mark's, Palermo, Ravenna—had he seen 
any fine old church in which there was mosaic 
work? The mystery in such buildings was 
quite as great as in buildings where there was 
stained glass—and he said that as a lover and 
student of stained glass. As to the Wagner 
theory, that was a personal matter. He thought 
he should be more influenced by Handel in 
church work, and in domestic work by 
Beethoven and Mozart. As to imitation, no 
sane person wanted that; but change might 
be good or bad, and it was no more original to 
follow a new idea than to keep to the old 
ideals. Old ideals did not change, or if they 
did, so much the worse. The old ideal in glass 
was to glorify the light which shines through 
the window ; that should be the ideal to-day, 
and he hoped it would be the ideal of the 
future. 

Mr. J. D. Crace, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said he agreed with a great deal that 
had been said, and he thought that Mr. 
Sparrow's general principles were unexcep- 
tionable. He was a little taken back by the 
title of the paper, because the processes which 
Mr. Sparrow described were the processes 
which had been going on since the thirteenth 
century without any great variation. Mr. 


Sparrow had taken for granted that canopies 
must go, but he inust have overlooked the 
object of them, as Mr. Day seemed to have 
done. The great value of canopy work was 
not its ornamental treatment, but as a con. 
nexion with the architecture. The great value 
of canopies throughout the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries was that the subject and 
colour of the window were so connected, and 
that that was the principle was pretty clear from 
the treatment which prevailed in regard to 
fresco painting. Inthe great fresco paintings 
of the fifteenth century—which might be con- 
sidered to be the best period ot decorative 
fresco painting—the subjects always contained 
sufficient architecture to connect them with 
the architecture of the building in which 
they were placed; and if the end ofa church 
was decorated with a series of frescoes, 
the pointed architecture assisted the idea that 
they were connected. In that way canopies 
had a great value, which he should be sorry to 
lose because they could not be accounted for 
in a rational manner in relation to the subject, 
for the glass must be looked at from two 
points of view : (1) the artistic treatment 
of the glass, and (2) the relation to the 
architecture. He could not agree, either with 
Mr. Sparrow’s ideas as to why glass was 
thinner and the colourings paler during and 
alter the fifteenth century. The colouring was 
often less intense, but that was largely to be 
accounted for by the circumstances under 
which it was destined to be used. So long as 
the windows were, perhaps, 20 ft. high and 
5 ft. wide at the outside, and consisted of two 
or three lights only, great intensity of colour- 
ing, and very beautiful colour, was quite pos- 
sible and consistent, but in the case of great 
cathedral windows, sometimes 7o ft. high and 
30 ft. wide, the enormous area of the window 
made it necessary to adopt a different treat- 
ment and a different sort of glass. It was not 
only the question of painting on the glass—it 
was quite true that the glass was more painted 
on ; but the reason for that was that the win- 
dows were so large that they could afford more 
painting on. In speaking of glass of the 
filteenth century as representing more or less 
decadent treatment, he thought that was over- 
looking the whole of the Italian glass. Think 
of the beautiful windows inthe choir of Sta. 
Maria Novella, designed by Filippino Lippi, 
where all the qualities of the glass were 
obtained, where the treatment of the fgure 
was beautiful, and where there was a very 
careful and beautifully thought-out ornamental 
treatment! In the cathedral at Florence there 
were upwards of thirty windows, designed by 
Ghiberti, and at least one by Agnoto Gaddi, 
which would be an earlier one. Again, an 
artist of a later period, Bernard van Orley, a 
pupil of Raphael, designed a great deal of glass, 
and he had to deal with windows of an 
enormous size, but he treated his subjects in 
proportion—they were no longer windows 
restricted in size, but they covered an im 
mense surface ; as, for instance, in St. Gadule, 
Brussels. These were facts which should be 
taken into account in criticising the quality ot 
the glass during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries ; and as to that particular quality of 
play of light obtained by the imperfect piece 
of glass what could beat the windows of 
Fairford, which were very late, quite at the 
end of the fifteenth century? Taking this 
into account, it would not do to condemn with 
a stroke of the pen any period of art Al 
periods of art had their reason for being, and 
the details and different features of them were 
usually interlocked and dependent upon 30 
many causes that to pick out one and say that 
the material (the glass) of this period is not so 
good as the material of another, while it was 
true, it did not follow that that was so because 
the artists could not get anything better; it 
was hecause the style of architecture, and the 
area to be covered by the window, required a 
different sort of glass. He thought Mr. 
Sparrow had been hard upon the master 
glass-stainer who was not satisfied with his 
figure the first time. We all ought to doa 
good many things we do not do, and know 3 
great many things we do not know ; he hi 
had a great deal to do in experimenting with 
colours, and he did not believe tha: any one 
entirely knew what a coloured work was 
going to look like until it was in position ; and 
especially was that the case with the glass 
window. The position of the window had 4 
great deal to do with the ultimate effect 
projecting buttresses or opposite buildings 
might interfere with the direct light, and might 
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upset the scheme of colour. It was not always 
gsible to know what the conditions Were 
der which the glass could be used. He 
red with Mr. Day about Wagnerian music 
md att. There Was one point in which the 
similarity held good: admirers of Wagner 
were always inclined to be rather hard on all 
other musicians, and Mr. Sparrow's ideas 


respectable ma ; 
however, slight differences of practice in the ; 

selection of tones and colours with different | great distances apart. The saddle-bars ought 
artists. No artist in these days went by] to de recognised. Where one would like to 


numbers or water · colour drawings for his 
tones. Neither was “ sepia the best medium 
for all cartoons. He did not think that much 
knowledge was gained by reading techni- 
calities ; nothing but long and intelligent 


ecclesiastical, and an excellent example of that 
could be seen in Electra House, by Mr. Belcher. 
In the vestibule there was 2 fine mosaic treat- 
ment of glass, which was combined very well 


to the glass which bad not been worked his 
way. As to imitation, no one wanted servilely 
to imitate the old glass, but at the same time 
no school or period of art could afford to 
gnore all the experience of men who had 
gone before. For each man to begin at the 
foot of the ladder was a poor way to progress, 


Mr. J. Dudley Forsyth said that Mr. Sparrow 
spoke about glass painting and said that it 
requirements, but who were ever ready to should not be encouraged because the qoali 
teach and say what art is and what glass | of the glass was 80 rich in itself. That was: 
should be. They were of both sexes, and very well, but glass-painting was a very in- 
their name was legion. teresting art, and could be treated in such a 

Mr. E. J. Prest said that the point which | way that it could in itself improve the beautiful 
struck him most about the lecturer was that he quality of a glass. Glass-painting could be 


seemed to have failed to grasp the architec- treated in various ways. in a Gothic window 
d | the treatment was very different from that in a 


Renaissance window ; the Renaissance win- 
dow required a more delicate and artistic 
touch. He did not quite follow what Mr. 
Sparrow said about stippling. Stippling was 
done as a rule witha hogshair brush and the 
badger was used for flattening out the uneven 
surface. A window was essentially an archi- 
tectural feature, and no matter what decoration 
was intended for it it should be treated archi- 
tecturally. He was not sure that the massing 
of Mr. Sparrow's colours would lend them- 
selves architecturally to the buildings for 
which his windows were intended. The mas- 
sing of colour was à very serious point, and 
if one had a very hard and deep colour ina 
window, butting up against the stonework of 
the architecture, it was very apt to spoil the 
lines of the architecture. In preparing the 
cartoons there was an excellent opportunity 
for very careful drawing. Very little had been 
said about good drawing. The drawing of the 
figure should be carefully and seriously thought 


lamented the immigration into painted glass 
ateliers of men who knew nothing about its 


we shall go ourselves. 

Mr. Hs P. G. Maule, hon. Secretary, then 
read a communication which had been re- 
ceived from Mr. N. H. J. Westlake. 

Mr. Westlake said he had carefully read the 

per, but he found little light as to the future, 
such as he had expected from the title of the 
paper. Possibly the lecturer thought, as he did, 
thatthe best future would come by doing our 
best, day by day, without straining, although 


tural possibilities of stained glass, and seeme 
to overlook the fact that we must take into con- 
sideration first of all, what the style of the 
church is, and what the architect’s ideas 
in designing and building the church were. 
Glass suitable for an Early English church 

striving. Straining for novelty was too pain- would be very unsuitable for a Perpendicular 
i iti d | church, and glass suitable for a very strict 
rendering of Perpendicular such as was to be 
seen in the work of Messrs. Bodley & Garer 
or Messrs. Austin & Paley would not do for 
such a free rendering of Perpendicular 
as we saw in Mr. Sedding's churches, 
ſor instance. It Was 4 very important 
thing ſor glass painters or designers first of 
all to grasp the character of the building. 
Mosaic treatment of stained glass, although 
it was very beautiful, and for many purposes 
seemed to be quite the right thing, and cer- 
proper material to be unnecessary. It was! tainly a step forward, was in some respects 
especially pernicious on the point of dura- |49 
bility, as the lead of a window was the 
first part to decay, and then there was 
the probability of the falling out of one of the 
plates. Moreover, it adds to the weightiness of 
awindow. A window of good stout glass and 
iead had always a tendency to cockle 
irregularly, and to tear itself from its 
bands. This irregularity of weight 

should be obviated and not exaggerated. AS 
to the general principle of the lecture, it 
appeared that the lecturer's first thought was 
the effect of an individu il window, irrespective 
of the general coup” of a number of win- 
dows—say, in the aisle of a church. Here, 
unless there be some rhythmic bond, the 
whole of the side of the church loses the pro- 
portion of the windows to the wall and to each 
other. This rhythm was found from traditional 
practice to be best produced by the repetition 
of a dominant feature, such as was effected by 


wall painting cartoons; it destroyed the repose 
w valuable in good art. He criticised the 
prominence given in the paper to the names of 
certain giassmakers. He was sure it was not 
done in the way of an advertisement, but it ne- 
cessitated the omission of the names of other 

1ass-makers whose prodactions were not dis- 
tinguishable from those mentioned. The prac- 
ticz of “plating '’ was also advocated, evidently 


a grievous pity to do away with canopy work, 
which we had for so long admired. We could 
not help being impressed by ancient windows in 
which canopy work was seen, such as those in 
Fairford Church and elsewhere. He did not 
quite follow the lecturer in regard to the use of 
white glass in Perpendicular work. The lec- 
turer seemed rather to infer that the glass was 
flat and of one texture, and that in modern 
adaptations of Perpendicular work the antique 
glass was also flat. The great beauty of 
modern stained glass, as well as the old, was 
the difference in the make of glass and the 
tones used. We should not use one white in 
a window, but a judicious blend of blue and 
green tones of white. As to the makes of 
glass, he thought an injustice was being | and listened to the paper with pleasure an 
done, perhaps unintentionally, to the beau- | profit, and he rather expected it would give 
tiful glass being made by Messrs. W. E. rise to some diversity of opinion. On asubject 
Chance, who really made most beautiful glass. of this sort it was so much a matter of opinion 
Their streaky whites could not be surpassed and personal feeling that it was impossible to 
by any one in the world. There was also a | dogmatise and wrong to attempt to do so. He 
small firm of Glasgow makers, who made a had the greatest sympathy with almost every- 
glass which they called St. Mungo glass, which |thing Mr. Sparrow had said, and his cartoons 
was very beautiful and which gave some good appealed to him (the speaker) in the strongest 
effects. It was sometimes not so brilliant as | way. At the same time, people who held 
the Early English glass, but there were different opinions were not necessarily wrong. 
great possibilities in it by judicious selection. | and he did not think rules and laws should be 
lec- | laid down on a subject of that kind. There was 
one point with which he did not go with Mr. 
Sparrow, who rather seemed to look at stained 


Westminster. No doubt Mr. Bentley allowed | & 
lor the toning effect of the fog of London; and 
when one remembered that every detail of the 
building was thought out by the architect, even 
to the smallest detail of the ornamental glaz- 
ing, they felt that they must respect his work. 
Again, with regard to a window the lecturer 
had not named, but which most of them knew 
pretty well, he could not follow the lecturer in 
nis condemnation of the rows of figures 
that were placed there. The window in 
question was a beautiful window of its type. 
designed and carried out by two of the 


be as seriously studied as were the picture 
painter’s dra eries. A figure for a window, 
although it s ould be drawn from life, should 
not be naturalistic : it must be conventional or 
decorative, because the material in which it 
was to be executed necessitated the intro- 
duction of hard lines, just as the hard lines of 
a figure ona wall were necessary. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 


and, in many respects, an original view of the ° 
treatment of glass in windows. He had read 


work, or even early Renaissance work, the 
cesult was most perfect in some churches in 
thesestyles. Witness the old glass in the ante- 
chapel of New College, Oxford, and in the 
work of Jean Cousin (a great artist) at Sens 
and Paris. It must also be remembered that 
“early glass,” such as that at Canterbury, 
Bruges, Chartres, Florence, &c., was heavily 
coloured. It was introduced here from France, 
where the light was better ; but even in France 
on a dull day such glass as that at Chartres 
prevented anything else being seen, and much 
of it was removed from our own churches in 
the fourteenth century for that reason. As to 
he relative cost of good work, the question of 
style had nothing to do with it. Good Perpen- 
dicular or Renaissance glass was the most 
expensive, as white glass, if of any value, 
required the best painting (although much 
that was done now was badly manipulated), 
and where there was one first-class glass- 
painter, there were fifty moderate Car- 
toonists and thousands of good glaziers 1 

employed. Early glass had the least tech- greatest artists who ever worked together, 
nical painting value. He could not enter into] and the ruby used there for the flesh was not 
musical parallels—such as the likening of | at all out of place, and the tone of the window, 
golden ruby to trumpet tone ; nor could he | the colour scheme, was 80 intensely rich that 
admit that mystery * was the most valuable the pale ruby flesh, by contrast, seemed to fall 
ingredient in a painted window. Neither did he | into its right place. He was one of those un- 
see why angels, being supernatural—a word | fortunate individuals who, in selecting glass 
that had no art meaning—should be green- for a window, made many alterations. He was 
white, whilst our Lord’s flesh was warm white. not sufficiently capable of selecting the glass 
The whites of different tones running together straight off and putting it up, for one’s workshop 


in a window were not a defect, but gave the | Or studio gave no position similar to that which 
effect of breadth, whereas when everything the glass would eventually occupy, and almost As to the treatment of a window with 


was cut out and juxtaposed with its opposite, | of necessity one found that one’s work required | many lights in it as one, subject, that seemed 
spottincss resulted, scch as one 32es in all alteration at the last moment or as the work |to be quite the right thing to do. However 


say, a window in a Gothic church, or Early 
English, or Perpendicalar, he could not see 
that the same kind of glass would do as that for 
the window of a Renaissance building. Dif- 
ferent treatment altogether would be required, 
and if they had a highly-finished Renaissance 
building, with rich marble in it, more delicate 
treatment of the glass would be required than 


Mr. Sparrow had been hard on the glass in 
Westminster Cathedral. The reason why the 
glass there was more or less white seemed 
to be because the interior was intended to 
have decoration more or less of the richest 
character, and it would have been a fatal error 
to put coloured glass into a richly decorated 
building. As to leading, most of Mr. Sparrow's 
remarks would be accepted as axioms. The 
lead should be made use of in every possible 
way to emphasise the lines of the design. 
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many divisions there might be in a window, it 
was, after all, one window. The mullions and 
divisions of tracery did not prevent the window 
being one window, and the most effective 
treatment would be to treat it as one subject ; 
and the artist who treated it as a great number 


of subjects threw away his opportunity. There 


was a suggestion in Mr. Sparrow’s remarks 
that he regarded the window as the one thing 


in a building. That was an excusable error 
into which most craftsmen fell; they looked 
only at their piece of work, and did not regard 
it as only one item in the whole, which ought 


to be co-ordinated with all the rest. Other- 


wise, if one man made his own work the most 
prominent, all the other decorative features 
Mr. Sparrow's 
illustrations appeared to him (the 
Chairman) in the stror gest way, and they were 


would suffer more or less. 
musical 


most interesting and graphic. 


The vote of thanks having been heartily 


agreed to, 


Mr. Sparrow, in reply, said that most of the 
points raised in the discussion were really 
answered in the paper, and the Chairman had 
As to gold ruby, he thought 
Mr. Day must be confusing it with what was 


answered others. 


known in Powell’s manufacture as gold pink. 


If Mr. Day had seen the specimens of Early 
English rich roby—not pink at all—in daylight 
and compared them with copper ruby, he would 
know that there was an enormous difference. 
The white windows one saw in old work had a 
> Mr. Westlake had referred to 
plating. He (the speaker) found that if he 
wanted to get a rich window it was quite 
essential to plate, simply because the demand 


tone of age. 


for good material was so small that one could 


not get the colours rich enough, or in sufficient 
As to the permanency 


variety, without it. 
of plating, he had always done it and had 
never had the slightest complaint. One speaker 


seemed to think that if canopies were done 


away with it would be impossible to get an 
effect of continuity in treating the sice of a 
church as a whole; but with a proper succes- 
sion of subjects one could always bring the 
thing together, it depended on the choice of 
subject to a great extent. The great difference 
between people was as to the effect the win- 
dow should have. Mystery was the great 
thing, and by that he meant something that 
gave one the feeling of devotion. A church 
window was not merely a matter of decora- 
tion ; it must be devotional, and have an effect 
on the worshippers, and the greatest means to 
that end was Mystery. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on March 6, when papers 
on the subject of competitions will be read 
by Mr. H. B. Cresswell and Mr. A. W. S. 

oss, 


The meeting then terminated. 


— — — 
CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 
ANCIENT ROME IN 1903. 


THE first of the Carpenters’ Company’s spring 
lectures on matters connected with building 
was given at Carpenters’ Hall, London Wail, 
on Thursday evening last week by Professor 
R. Elsey Smith, who took as his subject 
“Ancient Rome in 1903.“ Mr. Aston Webb, 
A. R. A., presided over a large audience, and 
briefly introduced the lecturer. 

The lecturer first gave a brief account of the 
history of Rome, and, proceeding, said that 
well might the title of Eternal City be yielded 
to one with such a history, which, in spite of 
all vicissitudes and misfortunes, still, after a 
lapse of 2,500 years, holds a proud position in 
the world. The buildings of ancient Rome 
have suffered not only from the ravages of 
time and the pillage of succes:ive enemies, but 
from the much more complete and destructive 
attentions of its own inhabitants. The finer 
buildings of the empire were, as regards their 
structure, almost imperishable from any 
ordinary causes, so massive and perfect was 
their construction, but some were lined 
throughout with the utmost profusion of rich 
marbles, and the medizeval Roman found that 
these materials could be turned into excellent 
lime, and so availed himself of the profusion 
of materials ready to his hand; and even after 
the revival of interest in Classical learning and 
architecture which is known as the Renais. 
sance, the Roman popes and princes did not 
hesitate to use such buildings as the Colosseum 
as a quarry from which the finest building 
stones could be procured for their own great 
palaces. Rome was certainly not destroyed in 


a day—or in a century; and it was a 
matter of surprise that so much should 
still remain to indicate to us the extent 
and glory of the Rome of the Emperors ; but 
the very ruin it has suffered has helped 
to retain for us some traces of the work of the 
ancients, for the level of modern Rome is in 
many places 30 ft. above that of the ancient 
city, and, where the original work has been un- 
covered, patient investigation had brought to 
light much that helps us to reconstruct in 
imagination the buildings and palaces and 
shops of the Romans, and their temples, baths, 
circuses, and places of public assembly ; and 
where the remains are scanty the deficiency 
in many cases was partially made good by 
contemporary records. 

In considering the remaining works of the 
Romans, the lecturer dealt first of all with 
those works which might be looked upon as 
purely works of utility. Of these, the earliest 
were the walls built to enclose and defend the 
city. The earliest wall, where it is still most 
perfect, is about Io ft. thick below, and more 
above, and it was built on a ledge artificially 
formed in the rock of the hill about 40 ft. below 
the summit and rising above it to the level of 
the upper sui face of the hill. The wall had 
three main gates and a smaller gate, from 
which a still existing flight of steps led to the 
summit. The wall was built of stone quarried 
in the hill, and it showed an advance in con- 
struction in the use of squared stones worked 
with metal tools in place of the irregular 
stones used in Cyclopean masonry. The next 
wall, the wall of Severus, was of much 
greater extent and was a truly stupendous 
work, of which fragments still exist. A 
portion of this wall was recently destroyed 
in the development of modern Rome: it was 
9 ft. thick and 50 ft. high from the bottom of 
the fosse. Elsewhere, where the nature of the 
ground permitted, this wall, like the early one, 
was built against the rock face, and portions of 
this part are alo in existence, still standing to 
the full height of 50 ft. and Io ft. 6 in. thick. 
In the upper part of the wall were semi-circular 
open arches, 34 ft. above the foot of the wall, 
and probably intended for the use of some 
engine of war. Of even greater extent was the 
great wall of Aurelian, built in the third 
century AD. to resist the Goths. It was in 
the later method of construction used in the 
Empire—i.c., mainly a mass of concrete, 
faced partly with brick and partly with stone. 
It still formed in the main the enclosing wall 
of the city. Its length is about fourteen miles, 
and it had originally fourteen gates, most of 
which still exist, and 383 towers, of which only 
afew remain. The thickness of the wall was 
12 ft., and the height in many places 6o ft., and 
throughout the length on the inside was a 
vaulted passage provided, like the towers, with 
loopholes for archers. The towers for a height 
of about 25 ft. were of solid concrete, and 
above this were three stories, the floor of the 
lowest approximately level with the great 
gallery, and the floor of the highest ievel with 
the top of the wall; the towers projected on 
the outer face of the wall and the loopholes 
commanded the ground between each pair of 
towers. 

The lecturer then dealt with the work for 
the drainage of the great marsh that separated 
the Palatine and the Quirinal—the cloacie or 
sewers, which were furmed for draining the 
marshy ground, and also for carrying off the 
town sewage. Some of these sewers are still 
performing the functions for which they were 
originally executed. No doubt it was from the 
Etruscans that the Romans derived their skill 
in such work. 

As to the roads of the Romans, the Roman 
principle was to go from point to point with as 
little detour as possible, and where necessary 
valleys were spanned with viaducts, great cut- 
tings were formed in the rock of the hillsides, 
and boggy places solidified with piles; and 
throughout their whole length a careful founda- 
tion was formed, and the actual surface tinished 
with great blocks of lava, irregular in form, 
but fitted with extreme care, some of the blocks 
measuring 4 ft. by 3 ft. A portion of such a 
paved road is still to be seen in the Forum, but 
in most places the paving has been carelessly 
relaid later. The roads were kept in careful 
repair, and curators of them were appointed— 
an office assumed even by the Emperors. 

As to the great aqueducts by means of which 
Rome was so bountifully supplied with water 
from the neighbouring hills, they brought 
water from a great distance. In some cases, it 
was car. ied for many miles on a series of lofty 


stone arches. These arches supported 2 
channel, and the water was led into reservoirs, 
from which the various fountains, baths, 
houses, &c., of the city were supplied by lead 
pipes, as a rule. These pipes were of sheet- 
lead bent round a wood core, and the edges 
soldered together; but they were of much 
heavier metal than our modern pipes. The 
taps and turn-cocks were of bronze, and, in 
cases of great pressure, the pipes also. 

The lecturer then referred tothe more purely 
architectural works of the Romans, and con- 
sidered the sources from which Roman 
methcds of building are likely to have been 
influenced. These, probably, were mairly 
two; first, the Etruscans (who influenced the 
Romans in the arch and in other ways), and 
the great influence of the Greek colonies which 
had been established in the southern part of 
Italy and Sicily, and, later, to the direct 
acquaintance with the best Greek work. 
Though the Romans departed largely from the 
Greek ideals, they were influenced by them 
greatly in the use of the Orders and 
in the decorative treatment of interiors. 
The Romans were unrivalled constructors, 
with a genius for dealing with new 
problems of planning and construction, 
and rendering their buildings perfectly 
adapted for the special use to which they 
were to be put, but artistically they could not 
be placed on so high a pedestal. Much ot 
their detail was of high merit and great beauty, 
but there was a want of restraint in its applica- 
tion; and after the establishment of the Em- 
pire, with its luxury and wealth, architectural 
taste rapidly declined, and with it the technical 
skill of the artisan. The Romans developed an 
entirely new system of construction, combining 
strength with great rapidity of execution, 
which allowed of the application of the 
finishings of the building to the completed 
structure. These finishings were often of the 
most lavish and ornate description, but little, 
with the exception of the floors, was left. 

The lecturer then showed lantern views 
of the Forum, the temples of Vespasian, 
Saturn, Romulus, and Antoninus and Faustina, 
the House of Véstals, and several other well- 
known buildings, which he described. By 
patient care and investigation the plan and 
many details of most of the old structures in 
the Forum have been recovered, and all that 
remains of them exposed to view. The 
Temple of Vespasian, though it has only three 
complete Corinthian columns with entablature, 
has the substructure nearly perfect. All the 
ten Corinthian columns of the Temple of 
Antoninus and Faustina stand, and much of 
their entablature, which is richly carved. Much 
of the walls of this temple exists, forming part 
of the church of San Lorenzo. The existing 
remains of the Temple of Castor and Pollur 
probably belong to a restoration at about the 
end of the first century A.D. Three columns 
of the peristyle exist, and much of the sub- 
structure. Much of the ornament, and in 
particular the capitals, of these temples has 
been greatly damaged, The great wall of the 
Tabularium that formed the western boundary 
of the Forum was the most extensive remains 
of Republican Rome, but little is known of its 
history or use. It consisted of an arcade with 
an attached Doric Order, and a great vaulted 
passage behind, and in the fifteenth century 
is said to have had an upper story. The 
three existing upper stories are modern, and 
much of the arcade has been filled in, only one 
arch being visible, and this is much restored. 
The small Temple of Vesta in the Forum, 
almost completely ruined, consisted of a cir- 
cular chamber or cella, surrounded by sixteen 
Corinthian columns. The Temple of Romulus 
was almost completely preserved, but the 
House of the Vestal Virgins was sadly ruined. 
The walls for part of their height still exist, 
and in places even the second story exists. 
The structure of the Rostra still partly 
remains, but what is left belongs to the Rostra 
rebuilt on a new site by Julius Cæsar. 

Amongst the most complete memorials of 
antiquity are the great triumphal arches, two 
of which stand in the Forum and one near it. 
The lecturer described the Arch of Titus (built 
to commemorate the capture of Jerusalem), 
the Arch of Severus (built in A.D. 203), and the 
Arch of Constantine (built in A.D. 312. 
Another form of memorial was that of the 
column, and some minor ones still stand im 
the Forum; but the most famous speciméhs 
were found beyond it. The column of Trajan 
was 100 Roman feet high, including the base 
and capital, but not the great plinth on which 
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it stands. The shaſt is composed of twenty-one 
solid drums of marble, and is 12 ft. in diameter 
at its base, and from top to bottom a spiral 


stair was cut from the solid marble, while on 


the outside a continuous band of sculpture 
On the 


winds from the base to the summit. 
summit stood the colossal statue of Trajan, 
replaced now by that of St. Peter. 


The column of Marcus Aurelius was also 
described by the lecturer, who then referred to 
A portion of the 
great circuit wall of the Forum, about 100 ft. 


the Forum of Augustus. 


high, still exists, and is one of the most stately 
ruins of Rome. 


greattemple of Mars Ultor, of which three 
marble columns still stand, and a portion of the 
cella-wall with the entablature and coffered 
ceiling over the peristyle. Returning to the 
Great Forum, Professor Elsey Smith described 
the basilicas that formed an important feature 
in its surroundings. These buildings exhibited 
the later methods of Roman construction, 
which were responsible for the preservation to 
our time of some of the most colossal of their 
achievements. It is probable that small basi- 
licas were the first buildings, other than quite 
private rooms, in which Christian worship took 
place, and the early buildings built for 
Christian worship in Italy were mostly 
of this type—one which had an import- 
ant influence in the planning of Christian 
churches in many lands. There were no re- 
mains of such simple buildings in the great 
Forum ; they were replaced by vast structures. 
Of the great Basilica Julia there is little but the 
platform on which it stood, with some remains 
of the marble piers with attached columns that 
enclosed it and the row of shops with offices 
above, and part of a staircase leading to the 
upper floor, which was carried over a series of 
concrete vaults by the lower piers. The site of 
the Basilica Emilia has quite recently been 
excavated, and in this case some portions of a 
wall and several shops or offices have been 
discovered, and a considerable area of paving 
of the richest marbles, arranged with great 
skill; but, as in the former case, the super- 
structure has perished. The great bronze gates 
now served as the entrance doors of St. John 


Nearly all the buildings and monuments 
hither to noticed might be described as the 
work of the mason, built of squared stones or 
blocks of marble, and with columns of solid 
marbles, porphyrys, granites, &c., but for the 
vast buildings required during the days of the 
Empire a system allowing of more rapid con- 
0 was required, and was rapidly per- 

The lecturer then described the Roman 
system of concrete construction, and gave as an 
illustration the Basilica of Constantine, one of 
the most impressive ruins in the Forum. The 
north aisle of the building stands nearly per- 
fect. Fragments of the decorative features of 


this building are to be seen here and there, | f 


but though we can obtain some notion of the 
vast size and stately proportions of the building 
the imagination alone can supply the effect 
that must have been produced when it was 
complete, either internally, with its white 
marble columns (one of which now stands in 
the Piazza in front of S. Maria Maggiore), 
walls, and floors of marble and richly-modelled 
and painted vaults ; or externally, with a casing 
of marble, the entrance flanked by porphyry 
ee and the roof glittering with bronze 
es. 

The lecturer then dealt with the great public 
baths, the best preser ved of which are those of 
Caracalla,® which he described in detail. The 
whole establishment must have been designed 
and worked in a scale of lavish splendour such 
as no other city had ever scen. The great 
Tepidarium of Diocletian’s baths has been 
converted into the Church of S. M. degli 
Angeli, and it is practically perfect, but is 
not of its original height, having had the floor 
considerably raised. Another class of build- 
ings constructed for the amusement of the 
people was the stadia or racecourse, of which 
there is a fine example in the Palatine. 
This the lecturer described and illustrated. 

No building of which remains still exist in 
Rome was better known than the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, generally known as the 
Colosseum. It was of great size, skilfully 
arranged and constructed, and was, compara- 
tively, ìn a good state of preservation; but no 
very high place could be claimed for the archi- 
J ⁰yd 8 

See our issue for February 16, 1889, for an illustration. 


On one side of an important 
road which ran through this Forum, stood the 
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tectural detail. The long 
cornices, the regular openings, and the 
splendid masonry, gave it an impressiveness 
that was most remarkable. In the course of a 
long and interesting description of the building, 
the lecturer said that even the London County 
Council could find little cause for object- 
ing to a building so well provided wih 
staircases and exits; though they would cer- 
tainly object to the pitch of the stairs, which 
had Io in. treads and 103 in. risers. The 
Circus Maximus was of vastly greater size than 
the Colosseum, but it was wholly constructed 
of concrete faced with marbles, and had com- 
pletely perished. More than two-thirds of the 
great outer wall of the Colosseum had been 
taken away for the sake of the stone; but 
enough remained even of this wall to give a 
fair notion of its original aspect. 

The last building described by the lecturer 
was the Pantheon, which he said was one of 
the grandest and most remarkable of buildings, 
and which produced a deep impression on the 
beholder. In concluding an interesting 
description of the building, Professor Smith 
sa d that this great building had stood for more 
than eighteen centuries, and, built as a heathen 
temple, it had for close upon 1,300 years been 
consecrated as a Christian church. 

On the motion of the Chairman, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer for 
his able address. 

— — 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 


IL—-NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK AND POST OFFICE 
BUILDINGS, ADDISON-ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. 


THE second spring visit of the session was 
made on the 21st inst. to these buildings, 
designed and carried out by Mr. Henry 
Tanner, the Architect to the Office of Works, 
and which are now almost completed. 

Various plans were on view, and Mr. Tanner 
himself most kindly met the members, and, 
after giving a short account of the require- 
mentsthe had had to provide for, conducted the 
party over the works. 

The main problem consisted in. providing 
headquarters for the National Saving Bank, 
now located in Queen Victoria-street, in which 
some 3,000 men and women clerks will be 
employed, while arrangements had further to 
be made for a considerable increase of this 
number in the future. When it is noted that 
15,000 odd ledgers are in use, some idea can 
be gained of the amount of clerical work which 
will be carried on in the building. Some pro- 
vision had to be made for the public, as well 
as a power station for heating and lighting, a 
sub-district sorting and post- oſſice, by means of 
which the mass of correspondence coming to 
the Savings Bank could be expeditiously dealt 
with, and also means for adequately feeding 
the whole of the staff employed, the men and 
women being ‘separately placed and provided 
or. 

The building is therefore an interesting 
example of modern industrialism, designed 
with due regard to economy of annual main- 
tenance, and careful attention to the health and 
well-being of the servants of the nation; so 
that their capacity as workers may be developed 
to the utmost by providing healthy and cheerful 
offices, utilising the latest inventions for culi- 
nary purposes and not forgetting reasonable 
facilities for recreation. 

The building is planned with two long 
parallel blocks 324 ft. long by 54 ft. wide, run- 
ning east and west; these are connected by 
two shorter arms, running north and south, 
with corridors down their centres forming a 
large quadrangle in the centre and three sides 
of a court to the east and west. These latter 
will become enclosed when the extensions are 
carried out, and are therefore faced with 
white glazed bricks. At the south extremity 
of the site, and detached from the south wing, 
is placed the power station and electric plant ; 
on the east is the post-office and sorting-room, 
at present a detached building, while on the 
west will be placed workshops and the clerk of 
works’ department. 

The main south wing is for women and the 
north wing for men. Stairs are conveniently 
arranged at each corner of the central quad, 
the lavatories and cloakrooms being placed in 
the shorter sides and lighted from the quad, 
while on the west and east sides respectively of 
these wings offices are placed, separated from 
the cloakrooms by the broad corridors 
connecting the north and south wings. In 
order to gain sufficient cloakroom space 
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sweep of the a mezzanine has been contrived between each 


main floor entered directly off the various 
stairs. 

The most striking feature of the building 
is undoubtedly the generous amount of window 
space, the long wings being practically lighted 
by large windows on all four sides with the 
exception of the space taken up by the connect- 
ing arms. These great rooms, some of which: 
are undivided throughout the whole length œ. 
320 fl., are 46 ft. wide and 10 ft. high from- 
floor to floor, with but a single range of columns- 
down the centre, and ought to be well adapted: 
for healthy working purposes. 

The heating will be by means of radiators. 
and low-pressure steam, or when available, the: 
exhaust steam from the electric light installa- 
tion will be used; fresh air can be admitted 
behind each radiator. The ventilation is by 
“natural” means, viz, by these inlets and 
open windows, while extract openings are 
formed in the casings of the cross girders,. 
connected with flues running up in square 
projections on the external walls, and ter- 
minating in open louvred towers above the- 
roof. Provision has been made in these for 
the insertion of extractor-electric fans at the 
roof level, should it eventually be foand neces- 
sary. 

The upper lights of the windows are casements-. 
made to open inwards, while the lower lights 
are sashes. Thus the nataral ventilation of 
these rooms should be of the best and most 
effectual nature, if these windows are kept 
properly open. 

With the exception of a few rooms devoted 
to heads of departments, the walls throughout 
internally are lined with glazed bricks of 
pleasing colour, which insures economy of 
maintenance and saving of labour in cleaning. 
The floors are of maple blocks laid on the 
concrete, the corridors being paved with 
Ruabon tiles. 

The basement contains a printing -· office and 
folding-room, strongroom, stores, considerable 
storage space for men and women’s cycles, 
and a boy’s kitchen, but the refreshment de- 
partment generally is placed on the top floor. 
Here, in the south wing, is the women's dining- 
room, a large kitchen, servery, scullery, and 
larders, with a lift in connexion. A minor 
kitchen has been provided for sorters, 
while the men’s department is similarly 
arranged in the north wing. Considerable 
interest was taken by members in these 
arrangements; the steam-heaters, gas-ovens, 
2-in. teak sinks for crockery and galvanised 
iron sinks for vegetables, &c., all being care- 
fully selected, while adequate top light and 
ventilation has been provided. 

The roof is flat and will form an excellent 
promenade for the workers. Externally, a 
midland brick of good strength and weathering 
qualities, but of somewhat uninviting appear- 
ance, with Portland stone dressings are the 
materials employed, and the utilitarian nature 
of the building is clearly defined. 

The constructional ironwork has been 
carried out by Messrs. Dorman & Long. 
Messrs. Kirk & Randall being the contractors. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Tanner for his kind- 
ness and trouble concluded an instructive 
visit. 

— — — 


THE LONDON MASTER BUILDERS” 
ASSOCIATION. 


On Thursday evening last week members 
and guests of the London Master Builders” 
Association dined in “The Empire Hall” of 
the Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly-circus, 
W., Mr. G. J. Lough, President, in the chair. 
The company included the following gentle- 
men :—Mr. Arthur Vernon, President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution ; Mr. H. T. Hare, Presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association; Mr. 


W. F. King, President of the Institute of 
Builders; Mr. W. F. Wallis, President of 
Southern Counties Federation of Master 


Builders ; Mr. C. H. Barnsley, President of the 
Midland Federation of Master Builders; Mr. 
J. Dewrance, President of London Association 
of Engineering Employers ; Mr. W. E. Riley, 
Architect to the London County Council; Me. 
Walter Smith, Master of the Carpenters’ Com- 
pany; Colonel G. H. Trollope, V.D.; and 
Messrs. J. Brown. J. P.; E. J. Brown; J. 
Carmichael; S. Collins, L. C. C.; F. J. Dove; 
T. Gregory; F. May; R. Sawyer; Silvanus 
Trevail; C. C. Trollope; C. Wall; E. White, 
L. C. C.; F. H. A. Hardcastle; J. W. L orden; 
S. B. Depree, and others. 

The loyal and patriotic toasts having beor 
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honoured (Mr. Silvanus Trevail proposing the 
« imperial Forces, and Col. G. Haward 
Trollope responding), 

Mr. 1 Brown proposed The London 
Master Builders’ Association and its President.“ 
He said that while the Association included so 
many able men in its ranks it would be able to 
carry on the excellent work it had done in the 
past. London was being absolutely rebuilt, 
and from one end to the other its architectural 
‘works were being greatly improved. But 
‘building work had now to be carried out as 
‘quickly as possible, for we were not like the 
monks of old, who took their time at their build- 
‘ing work, and who not only prepared beautiful 
plans and drawings but also models in order 
to see how the work would look when carried 
out ; and he suggested that more of this might 
be done in these days. Nowadays it was not 
so much the value of the building put up that 
was considered, as the value of the ground 
on which it was built, and speed, therefore, 
and mechanical aids had become a necessity ; 
and it was surprising that work was done so 
well in the circumstances, and that it lasted so 
long. The Association was young in years, 
but it had accomplished a great deal. It began 
at a time of trouble between masters and 
men, and it had accomplished so much that 
now masters and men were able to meet at a 
-conciliation board and discuss and often settle 
their differences without striking. This had 
been done, too, in spite of great opposition. 
Men and masters understand each other better 
to-day than they did. As an old builder he 
felt sorry when the old personal friendship be- 
“tween master and man passed away, and men 
were paid and discharged by the hour ; but 
they had to face the conditions as they are and 
be just and true, both to the men and the 
clients. The hardest battle of life was with 
oneself, and he begged of them to be loyal to 
-each other, and to make up their minds what 

was right, irrespective of persons or things. In 
that way they would win the confidence of all 
men. 

The Chairman, in response, said the Asso- 
ciation was having its first year's experience of 
the new rule as to subscriptions, which had 
been passed in order that the Association 
might get a reserve fund for use in case of 
need. That rule was for members to pay so 
much on the rool. paid in wages, and this 
year the money had been collected, and he 
thought they might congratulate themselves 
on the way in which the members had paid 
up their largely increased subscriptions. 
There had been only one little difficulty, and 
that was this: for some reason or other a 
good many builders objected to sending in 
their return of wages. As Mr. Carmichael 
said last year, if builders had been asked fora 
return of the amount of profits, their reluc- 
tance could be understood. Still, after a good 
many applications, returns had now been 
received from practically all the members, and 
the consequence was that the Asscciation is, 
financially, in a position it had never been in 
before. They had paid all their debts, they 
had money in the bank and money invested. 
The rule was first adopted for one year only, but 
at the last general meeting it was adopted per- 
manently, and they were collecting the subscrip- 
tions now without the trouble of last year. There 
were still some builders in London who are 
not members of the Association, and that ought 
not to be so, for all the master builders of 
London ought to be united, and he hoped that 
those who are not members would join. It 
had been a source of gratification to him as 
President of the Association to preside at the 
meetings of the Conciliation Board, for friction 
and strikes had been avoided as a result of 
those meetings. The Board had not always 
been able to come to decisions equally agree- 
able to masters and men, but they had given 
their decisions honestly and fearlessly on the 
facts as stated by both sides. The men’s 
representatives had met the masters and had 
listened to their side of the question in a very 
fair, just, and respectful way, and had not 
acted, as in years gone by, in any dictatorial 
way. The men’s representatives had not always 
carried their point, and they saw the justice of 
the masters’ contentions. With trades unions 
as trades unions masters had no quarrel. 
Those unions were started with the laudable 
Object of improving the status and condition of 
the men; and really the masters’ associations 
were for the same purpose. There was no 
reason for quarrelling with the men’s unions, 
unless they went beyond their proper pro- 
vince and dictated to the employer how 


he1 should carry on his business. As to 
limiting the output, if the men did so it was 
an economical mistake. The dearer workmen 
made their work the less work people would 
have done. There was one little grievance he 
had against some of the workmen's unions, and 
it was this: they were in the habit of making 
rules of their own, and then trying to read them 
into the rules of the Masters’ Association. For 
instance, at the Conciliation Board the othér 
day the carpenters raised the question of piece- 
work, and said that one member of the Associa- 
tion was working piecework, which was con- 
trary to the rules. But the Association had no 
such rule, and they did not object to piece- 
work ; in fact, some of the members wished 
they could have a little more of it, and he did 
not think some of the men would object to that, 
for then some of them would be able to earn 
three or four pounds per week instead of being 
tied down to the union rate of pay for what 
was called a skilled workman. The Association 
had lost by death during the year Colonel 
S. Harrison and also Mr. Walter Spencer, 
who was a good friend of the Association. In 
conclusion, the Chairman said that the thanks 
of the Association were due to their energetic 
and painstaking secretary, Mr. Costigan. 

Mr. W. F. Wallis then proposed “The 
National Federation of Master Builders of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” In the course of 
his remarks he said that the Federation had 
been in existence twenty-five years, and its 
income now is seven times as great as it was 
in 1891. He saw no reason why the Federa- 
tion should not have a house of its own a 
permanent secretary, and give benetits to its 
members. Why should not the Builders’ 
Mutual Insurance be incorporated with the 
Federation ? and why should it not insure all 
the builders of the United Kingdom and give 
them the benefit of accident insurance: In 
addition, why should they not found a good 
war fund and give members legal advice and 
assistance in strikes’ If this were done, the 
Federation would be more useful than ever. 
Strikes were getting out of favour with the 
unions, and rightly so, for the recent legal 
decisions had given them cause to think. At 
the same time it must not be forgotten that 
the men intended to make strenuous efforts to 
recover lost ground by means of fresh legisla- 
tion, and the Federation must take the most 
efficient steps to stop that. 

Mc. C. H. Barnsley, in response, said there 
were I1,000 firms engaged in the building 
trade in the country, to say nothing of the 
allied trades, and to attempt to federate them 
was a bold venture, seeing how the trade is 
scattered over a wide area, and what a diver- 
sity of custom there is, and what a difference 
as to rules. Then there was the prejudice and 
indifference of the masters themselves, for 
there were retrograde and stationary as well as 
progressive builders ; but the greatest difficulty 
in regard to the federation of the master 
builders of the country was the selfishness of 
many. These men were not ready to join or 
influence the movement, but they were quite 
ready to accept its benefits. That was one of 
the difficulties to overcome, and he was glad to 
say that the Federation had made progress, 
and it was on a sound financial basis. The 
Federation must be united to be strong; the 
strength of the men was their compact 
unity. 

Mr. W. F. King then proposed the toast of 
“The Architects and Surveyors.” There was 
a freshness and vigour about the architecture 
of the present day which not only gave 
pleasure, but also hope for a still more brilliant 
future for architecture. He recently had occa- 
sion, as President of the Institute of Builders, 
to meet the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and he had been much 
struck with their courtesy and kindness, and 
their liberal and impartial views on matters 
which might be in contention between them- 
selves and the builders. Builders generally 
had the highest opinion of the impartiality of 
architects, and in proof of this he might say 
that a builder, in the event of a dispute with an 
architect, was always ready to submit the 
question in dispute to another architect, 
knowing that he would receive impartial and 
fair treatment. As to survevors, the quantity 
surveyor was a modern creation, and builders 
would not like to be without them at the 
present day. 


architects, said that architects and builders 
must work together, for one was comple- 
mentary to the other, 


Mr. H. T. Hare, who responded for the 


As to unions, this was 


an age of combinations, and for men of any 
calling to make progress they must combine. 
Any combination of employers which had as an 
object increasing efficiency and the carrying 
on of work without friction must have the 
sympathy of all architects. 
Association, over which he had the honour of 
presiding, existed mainly for the education of 
the rising generation of architects, and he was 
quite sure it was to the interest of the archi- 
tectural profession and of builders that archi- 
tects should be thoroughly qualified to carry 
out their work ; and unless they were qualified, 
it was to the detriment of the public as well as 
of architects and builders. He supposed that no 
meeting of architects 
properly be “rounded off ” without some refer- 
ence to the question of conditions of contract. 
The question had been under discussion for 
many years, and it had often been said that 
the new conditions were on the point of 
being settled, but they 
yet. It 
should be a standard 
acceptable to both architects and builders, 
and he believed that at the present moment 
this was nearer of accomplishment than it had 
ever been before. 
been narrowed down to very small limits. 
and he had good reason for believing that the 
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and builders could 


were not arranged 
was highly desirable that there 
form of contract 


The points in dispute had 


whole document was absolutely on the point 


of being accepted. All that architects desired 


—and he was sure it was all that builders 


desired—was that the document should be a 
fair one between the contracting parties ; one 
side did not want to have any advantage over 


the other. His experience was that it did not 
matter what the conditions of contract were 
provided the two sides were fair and honest, 
and only wanted what was due to them; but 
he was afraid that there were some cases in 
which either one party or the other wanted 
more than it was entitled to, and that was 
the root of all the mischief. As to limiting 
the output and the reducing of the efficiency 
of the workman, he hoped the Association 
would fight against it to the atmost. He could 
not help thinking that one of the results of 
the negotiations between the masters and the 
men would be a return to something in the 
nature of piecework. Piecework was what a 
good many builders objected to and fought 
against, but he could not see that, in principle, 
there was anything wrong init. Every con- 
tract was piecework, and he could not see 
why the principle should not be carried to its 
logical conclusion. 

Mr. Arthur Vernon, who responded for the 
surveyors, said there was something charming 
in the title “ Master Builders.” By that builders 
meant that they were masters of their trade ; 
that they meant to be masters of their men ; 
and architects and surveyors knew that they 
were masters of the situation. Architects and 
surveyors loved the honest, straightforward 
builder, who gave th: best of work, the least 
trouble, and the most satisfaction. A firm of 
builders had worked for him for twenty years, 
and he had occasion to find fault with some- 
thing the other day. The builders replied, in 
a phrase which should indicate the general 
relationship between the architect and the 
builder :—“ We cannot let you complain,” and 
they did the work over again. The Surveyors’ 
Institution had a membership of nearly 4,000, 
and it included the best pcactitioners in the 
United Kingdom. 

Mr. J. W. Lorden submitted the toast of 
“ Representatives of Public Bodies and Visi- 
tors.” 

Mr. E. D. White, L.C.C., replied. For a 
long time the County Council assumed a hostile 
attitude to builders, and imposed conditions of 
contract which builders resented, refusing to 
tender. So the County Council, alleging that 
a ring had been formed against them, started a 
Works Department, which had been a heavy 
and egregious failure. 75.000/. of the rate- 
payers’ money had been squandered, and if the 
accounts were made up to date he believed the 
loss on the Works Department of the London 
County Council would come out far above 
100,000/, The facts were being kept back as 
long as possible, in the hope that some job 
would come in to improve the result. One 
grievance which builders had against the 
London County Council is about to be re- 
moved, viz, that the rule of the Council 
retaining the priced bills of quantities sent 
in by tenderers will be altered. In future, 
shortly, those bills of quantities will be re- 
turned, 

The proceedings then ended. 
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THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir J. McDougall, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Southwark Borough Council 7,750/. for con- 
tribution to housing scheme ; Stepney Borough 
Council 1,500/. for contribution towards par- 
chase of Ford and Sidney Squares ; Woolwich 
Guardians 1,000/. for poor-law purposes; St. 
George-in-the- East Guardians 3,850/., and West 
London District School Managers 1,800/. for 
the same purposes. Sanction was also given 
to the borrowing of 3,600/1. by Lambeth 
Borough Council for paving works, and to 
895. by Islington Borough Council for electric 
light installation. 

The King and Workmen's Cupboards.—The 
Chairman said he had received a letter from 
the King’s private secretary in reference to the 
recent visit of the King and Queen to the 
artisans’ dwellings at Millbank. ‘The follow- 
ing is part of the letter :— 

“Their Majesties were greatly interested by 
everything that they saw, and his Majesty 
especially so, from the fact that he was a mem- 
ber, and most constant in his attendance at the 
meetings, of the Royal Commission on the 
housing of the working classes. 

Both sanitation and comfort appear to the 
King and Queen to be well cared for in these 
houses, and the only suggestion which they 
would offer is that the inmates should be pro- 
vided with a larger number of cupboards. 
This might seem a small matter, but they 
would be a great convenience, and would also 
prove of considerable advantage, inasmuch as 
they would help to prevent a ‘litter’ in the 
rooms, and would thus add to their tidiness.“ 

Accidents to Workmen.—The following 
recommendations of the Works Commitiee 
were agreed to :— 


“That the arrangement made by the Works 
Committee for the commutation, on payment by the 
Council of 200/., with 32. 33. costs, of the allowance 
of 148. 7d. a week made to George White, labourer, 
under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1897, be confirmed. 

That the arrangements ‘made by the Works 
Committee for the c »mmutation, on payment by the 
Council of 2251, with 37. 38 costs, of the allowance 
of 178. 9d. a week made to W. J. Mears, bricklayer, 
under the provisions of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, 1897, be confirmed.” 

, Tramways. — The following recommenda- 
tions of the Highways Committee were agreed 
to :— 


“(a) That the supplemental estimate of 10,500l. 
submitted by the Finance Committee be approved ; 
and that the expenditure of that amount on capital 
account be authorised in connexion with the road- 
work and platelaying portion of the reconstruction 
of the Tooting to Westminster, &c., section of the 
London County Council Tramways, 

(b) That the sum of 8,230]. be added to the 
amount of the contract entered into with Messrs. 
J. G. White & Co., Ltd, in pursuance of the resolu- 
tion of the Council of November 5, 1901. 

(c) That the sum of 2,085/. be added to the 
amount of the contract entered into with Messrs. 
Walter Scott, Ltd., under the resolution of the 
Council of November 5, 1901. 

That the estimate of 32,000}. submitted by the 
Finance Committee be approved ; and that the 
expenditure on capital account be authorised of 
sams not exceeding that amount i all, in respect of 
the rebuilding of a portion of the existing car-sheds 
and the erection of workshops at the Council’s 
tramways depot at Camberwell, in connexion with 
the reconstruction, for electrical traction, of the 
Loadon County Council tramways. 


That the offer of Messrs. Dick, Kerr, & Co. to | 


supply twenty additional double-decked single- 
truck, electrically-equipped cars for the sum of 
11,200}. be accepted. 


Atmosphere of the Tubes. Discussion was 
resumed on the Report of the Public Health 
Committee, a portion of which consisted of 
reports made by the Council’s chemist and Dr. 
Andrewes on the atmosphere of the tube and 
underground railways. The Committee re- 
commended that copies of the reports by the 
Council's chemist and Dr. Andrewes be sent to 
the Central London Railway Company, in com- 
pliance with their request. 

Mr. Beachcroft moved as an amendment to 
refer the matter to the Committee to consider 
whether the reports of the Committee could 
not be printed for sale. 

The amendment was accepted by the 
55 of the Committee, and was agreed 

BEA 


Opposition io Bilis.— The Council agreed 


that petitions should be presented in opposition 
to the Crystal Palace District Gas Bill, the Gas 
Light and Coke Company's Bill, and the 
Thames Conservancy Bill. 

Widening of Hamps lead. road. Considerable 
debate arose upon the question of the widening 
of Hampstead · road between Euston- road and 
Tolmer's- square, owing to the complication of 
the matter with the question of the construc- 
tion of a tramway from the present terminus 
in Hampstead-road to a point near Oxford- 
street. The Borough Council of St. Pancras 
desire the County Council to widen Hampstead- 
road, but are opposed to the tramway scheme, 
while the Highways Committee agree as to 
the importance of the street widening, but 
wish the Borough Council to consent, as a 
condition, to the introduction of a Bill to 
authorise the County Council to construct the 
tramway along Tottenham Court-road. The 
matter came before the Council upon a Report 
of the Improvements Committee, who made a 
recommendation in favour of the widening of 
the street at an estimated gross cost of 245,000/. 
(226,500/. net). There was also a special 
Report of the Highways Committee upon this 
matter, proposing to amend the recommenda- 
tion of the Improvements Committee by 
making the expenditure conditional upon the 
action of the Borough Council as above stated. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood moved that the Report 
of the Improvem:nts Committee be referred 
back, as this was not a convenient time for 
adding to the Council’s capital liabilities. 

Mr. Cleland seconded the amendment. 

In the end, the amendmenc to refer the 
Report of the Improvements Committee back 
was carried by sixty to thirty-two. 

The Fire at Colney Hatch Asyluin.—The 
Asylums Committee submitted a long report as 
to the recent lamentable fire at Colney Hatch 
Asylum. In the course of their remarks the 
Committee reported as follows: 


“We have referred previously in this report to 
the fact that the asylums which came into the pos- 
session of the London County Council at the time 
of the transfer of county property only afforded 
accommodation for 71°y per cent. of the total num- 
ber of lunatics for whom the county had to provide 
‘accommodation. On January 1, 1890, there were 
10,104 patients for whom accommodation had to 
be found for the county. On January 1, this year, 
there were 16,061 patients, showing an average 
annual increase for thirteen years of 527. Starting 
with a great deficiency, and having a very large an- 
nual increase to contend with, it is some satisfaction 
to record that on January 1 this year there was 
sufficient accommodation to house 97 4 per cent. of 
the total number of the countv's certified lunatics. 
In a period of thirteen years the deficiency in 
accommodation has been reduced from 28 1 to 
26 per cent. The expenditure of the Council 
(including liabilities) in providing new asylum 
accommodation for the last thirteen years, amounts 
to 1,025, 00l.: this figure does not include the 
alterations to Hanwell asylum, costing 66,840/., and 
improvements and additions at other asylums 
which amount to many thousands of pounds. The 
number of beds provided by the Asylums Committee 
since 1890 in permanent and temporary buildings, 
with the dates of the opening of the asylums, are 
shown in the following table :— 


Permanent Buildings. 
Number of 


Asylum. Keds Opened. 
Cane Hill (additions). 876 March, 1802. 
Claybury ... . 2.158 May, 1893. 
Banstead (additions) ... 102 June, 1894. 
Heath Asylum, Bexley 2,008 September, 1898. 
Hanwell (alterations)... 150 March, 1902. 
Horton is we 2,000 March, 1902. 
Epileptic colony si 300 — 

7,084 


Temporary Buildings. ; 
May, 1896. 


Colney Hatch... eee 300 

Banstead ee 800 300 june, 1890. 

Hanwell 808 ; 400 March, 1898. 

Manor... 905 . 700 june, 1899. 
1,700 


With regard to other temporary accommodation 
we may here state that the temporary buildings of 
the Manor Asylum and the Hanwell annexe were 
constructed with plastered interiors on steel lathing. | 


The annexe for males at Banstead, though match- f 


boarded, is not of the same desigu as the buildings 
which were destroyed at Colney Hatch. We have, 
however, thought it desirable to make certain 
alterations in the corridors whicn will minimise the 
danger in the event of an outbreak of fire. We are 
also with the same object and with the knowledge 
and concurrence of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
having alterations carried out at the Manor Asylum 


soon as possible, to report to the Council as to 
further asylum accommodation now necessary, and 
the manner in which we think it should be 
provided.” 


Mr. Hubbard, Chairman of the Committee, 
replying to a few remarks and suggestions, 
said it was very well to be wise after the event. 
Before this catastrophe no one had any idea 
that a fire could get hold of the buildings in 
the way that had occurred; someone had 
been constantly on the watch in the dormitory, 
and there had been a hose with a good flow of 
water obtainable by the mere turning of a wheel. 
Nor was it thought, with the exits there were, 
that if a fre occurred the patients could not be 
removed—it was believed that they could be got 
out in two minutes. The insurance companies 
did not regard such buildings as liable to a. 
terrible risk, or they would not have taken the | 
insurance at half a crown per cent., which was | 
the highest rate the committee paid, another 
place being insured at the ordinary rate. After 
this bitter experience of the corridor acting as | 
a funnel, the committee had lost no time in 
removing the wood and the felt from the | 
corridor at Banstead, and they proposed to lay 
a concrete floor. At Hanwell they had a sub- 
way, and were breaking up the corridor into 
sections. The committee realised the risk of 
the temporary buildings, but they could not 
remove the 1,400 remaining patients at once 
they were, however, anxious to put all the , 
patients into permanent buildings at the 
earliest possible date. They had tested the 
water supply at each of their asylums, and it 
was very good. It. had been said that the 
doors ought to open outwards ; they did open 
outwards. 

Dust and the Demolition of Buildings.—The , 
Local Government and Taxation Committee 
reported as follows, the recommendation being 
agreed to :— 

“The Conference on Streets and Street Traffic , 
held in 1900 expressed the opinion that when 
buildings are being demolished in streets, the 
owner or contractor should be compelled to prevent 
annoyance as far as possible by sprinkling water 
and by the erection of screens made of reed, straw, . 
or other suitable material. The Council on 
February 19, 1901, referred this resolution to us, 
with a view to our framing a by-law to give effect 
thereto. We accordingly prepared a by-law 
which we thought would meet the case, and, in 
accordance with our usual practice, submitted it 
in draft to the Home Secretary for his observa- 
tions. The Home Secretary states that he feels 
doubtful whether there is such a general nuisance as 
to justify a by-law, and inquires what evidence 
there is of the existence of a nuisance not covered 
by Section 121 of the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855, which requires the erection of a hoarding in 
cases in which the footway is obstructed or rendered 
inconvenient by the demolition of a building. He 
also expresses doubt whether the proposed by-law 
would remedy the evil in question, and in other 
ways adversely criticises it. Having regard to the 
views of the Home Secretary and to the fact that 
the nuisance in question is to some extent dealt 
with under an existing statute, we are not at 
present prepared to recommend the Council to take 
action in the matter, and we therefore recommend 
—That the reference to the Local Government 
and Taxation Committee on February 19, 1001, 
with regard to the demolition of buildings, be dis- 
charged.” 

Southern Outfall Sewer Enlargement : Green- 
wich-road Branch.—It was decided to con- 
struct the Greenwich-road branch of the 
proposed new outfall sewer from Crossness to 
Deptford without the intervention of a con- 
tractor. The amount of the estimate is 
17,5001. 

The Council adjourned soon after seven 
o'clock. 


— — 
COMPETITIONS. 


SCHOOL PREMISES, MOORFIELDS, Sr. 
GEORGE, BRISTOL.—The first premiated de- 
sign in this competition was that sent in by 
Messrs. La Trobe & Weston, Clare-stréet, 
Bristol. The building is for 400 junior mixed 
scholars. Nineteen designs were submitted. 

a | ceed 
_ PROPOSED BUILDING INSPECTOR FOR ABERDEEN. 
—0n the roth inst., at a meeting of the Plant Com- 
mittee of the Aberdeen Town Council, the question 
of the appointment of a Building Iaspector, to act 
under the jurisdiction of the Corporation, came up 
onaremit from the Council. The general feeling 
was that an inspector should be appointed, but 
meantime it was resolved to remit to the Burgh 
Surveyor to inquire as to the nature of the duties 
of similar officials in other towns, to define the 
qualifications necessary for such a post, and to 
report generally as to the desirability or otherwise 


and Hanwell temporary buildings. We hope, as fof an inspector. 


Illustrations. 


DESIGN FOR A DOMED PORTE- 
COCHERE. 


E give this week the design by Mr. J. B. 
\\ Fulton for a domed porte-cochére to 
‘ a public building, for which the Gris- 
sell medal was awarded this year by the 
Council of the Institute of Architects. 

The Grissell medal, as most of our readers 
are aware, was founded for the encouragement 
of drawings of practical construction, design 
in the artistic sense being a secondary con- 
sideration. The nature of the subject given 
this year, however, almost necessitated the 
prominence of the element of architec- 
tural design; and indeed in some of the 
sets of drawings submitted design, in the 
popular sense of the word, seemed to have 
been considered almost to the exclusion of 
constructional detail. Mr. Fulton, however, 
has produced a design in which fine architec. 
‘tural quality is combined with a most complete 
and conscientious study of the putting together 
and jointing of the stone-work, and it was, 
perhaps, the only one in which design and 
‘construction were treated entirely on an 
€ quality. 

Mr. Fulton has sketched in the sculptural 
decoration with his usual ability, but we may 
suggest that it is hardly wise to employ figure 
sculpture on three diffcrent scales in the same 
building, unless the smaller sculptures are so 
decidedly framed off from the general archi- 
tectural design as to become a separate element 
—as, for instance, in the frieze of the Par- 
thenon. In Mr. Foulton's design the figures 
between the columns and those on the consoles 
are in exactly the same relation to the archi- 
tecture, and therefore suggest two different 
scales. This should be avoided in combining 
sculpture with architecture. 


eee ae eee 
ALDERSHOT COUNCIL OFFICES, FIRE 
STATION, AND TOWN HALL. 


EARLY last year the Urban District Council 
of Aldershot invited architects to submit com- 
petitive designs for these buildings, with 
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Design for a Domed Portc-Cochére. 
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Ernest Barnsley, and a small cabinet by Mr. 
Sidney Barnsley. : mie 

No. 4 is a small oak sideboard, exhibited in 
Recess 7 in the North Gallery, designed by 
Mr. W. Curtis Green and made by Mr. A. 
Romney Green and Mr. D. Dilliway. It was 
referred to and described in our general 
review of the exhibition. ; 

No. 5 is a very interesting letter cabinet, 
No. 292 in the catalogue, exhibited in the 
South Gallery; it is designed by Mr. E.W. 
Gimson and made by Mr. P. Waals. The 
circular panel in the half-opened door con- 
tains a decorative treatment of a peacock, with 
expanded tail filling the circle, 


He} — 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION: 
REGULATIONS FOR PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution was held on Monday 
evening at No. 12, Great George-street, S. W., 
Mr. Arthur Vernon, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, 

Mr. Penfold, Hon. Secretary, announced 
some donations to the library and the library 
fund, and a vote of thanks was passed to the 
donors. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove then read a paper 
entitled ‘Regulations for Protection from 
Fire.” The following is a short summary of 
the principal points in the paper: Introductions, 
Ac's and By-laws; Notes on the London 
Building Act, 1894; Notes on the L.C. C. 
Regulations for Theatres and other places ol 
public resort; Regulations under the Factory 
Act; General Remarks on Construction to 
prevent Loss of Life by Fire; Suggestions for 
new Legislation; Comments on the London 
Building Act Amendment Bill, 1903, and V iews 
of Property Owners and the City Corporation. 
As to the regulations for the construction of 
theatres, &c, he said, speaking generally, 
they left nothing to be desired, and it might be 
hoped that their adoption would prevent any 
very serious loss of life in connexion with fire 
or panic in a London theatre. The very 
excellent regulations under the Factory and 
Workshops Act, 1901, should be embodied in 
the proposed Building Acts Amendment Act. 
The whole of the Sections were excellent, and 
everything possible had been done to prevent 
loss of life in case of fire or panic, In all 
cases of construction designed to save life the 


Plan. 


the result that twenty-six designs were sub- 
mitted, the accompanying design under the 
motto Nemo” being awarded first premium 
by the assessor, Mr. Frank T. Baggallay. The 
author of the design is Mr. C. E. Hutchinson, 
who has been appointed by the Council to 
carry out the erection of the Council offices 
and fire-station, it having been decided to 
postpone the building of the town hall until a 
future date. 

The Council have applied to the Lucal 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 
9,000/. to cover the cost of erection of the 
buildings, and an inquiry was held by Major J. 
Stewart, R.E., on January 28, when no opposi- 
tion was offered to the scheme. 

The design had to be arranged so that the 
front elevation of the buildings should be com- 
plete, and that when the Council eventually 
decide to erect the town hall no addition or 
alteration shall be necessary to the main front. 
The town hall was therefore placed behind 
the Council Offices block, with corrido: con- 
necting same with entrance hall of offices, 

It is proposed to use Monks Park stone for 
dressings and Blue Forest of Dean for the 
plinths to main front. Red brick and coloured 
cement work will also be introduced in the 
elevations, and the roofs are to be covered 
with green Eureka" or Welsh slates. 

The estimated cost is about 8 3001. 


floors, passages, and staircases sufficiently fire- 
resisting to enable the inmates to escape with 
ease and safety through wide staircases and 
spacious exits, as suffocation by smoke was the 
real danger, risk of death by fire being of secon- 
dary importance. As to the clause that all win- 
dows above the ground floor, facing the public 
way, must be made to open easily at sill level to 
a sufficient height and width to allow a full- 
grown person to pass through in case of need, 
nothing could be worse than the common 
practice of using in factories iron casements 
with one small portion, often near the top of 
the window, hung on centres for ventilation ; 
in such buildings escape by the windows in 
case of fire would be impossible. It was to be 
hoped that the regulations now ia force would 
prevent the use as factories of ordinary build- 
ings, often crowded with workers, two or more 
buildings being sometimes thrown into one, 
and in some instances all the staircases but 
one being removed or blocked up. A case 
came under his notice of a fire which might 
have had disastrous consequences if the struc- 
ture had been burnt down in the day during 
working hours instead of in the night. In 
this building the workers had to go the whole 
length of a long building to descend the stairs, 
and then the length of the next floor to reach 
the main staircase. Fortunately the existing 
rules provide not only a direct exit of fire- 
resisting construction, but more than one such 
exit. Take the case of an ordinary building of 
the warehouse class, with proper walls and 
party walls, with a roof of incombustible 
materials in strict accordance with all the re- 
quirements it force. The front was on what 
might be called the pier and lintel system, with 
very large openings, and piers of the minimum 
dimensions. In a fire the iron or steel lintels 
buckled, and the piers cracked. This some- 
times occurred in both back and front walis. 
The back wall was usually carried on 
girders supported by iron columns or 
‘stanchions entirely unprotected, and in 
some cases, if the materials stored on 


— 


SOME FURNITURE FROM THE ARTS 
AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 


WE give illustrations from photographs 
Specially taken for us (by permission of the 
exhibitors) of five examples of furniture at the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition. 

No. 1 is an oak sideboard by Mr. Sidney H. 
Barnsley, exhibited in Recess 6 in the North 
Gallery. 

No. 2 is another oak sideboard of somewhat 
more elaborate nature, which stands in the 
centre of the end wall of the North Gallery, and 
was specially referred to in one of our articles 
on the exhibition. It is designed by Mr. Ernest 
W. Gimson, and executed by Mr. P. Waals. 

No. 3 shows a chest of drawers by Mr. 


most important consideration was to have 
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the lower floors were very inflammable. | tainments reſeri e! to, ond the legal regula- many districts in London the gardens were so 
the columns bent or broke during the fire, and | tions mu:t be carried ou! : 0 as to insu e that covered with shanties of various kinds that if 
the building collapsed. Behind this back wall] the building was fi e-resisting, in order th ıt the | a fire occurred it would spread to an alarming 
there Was an area from 10 ft. to 20 ft. deep, | fire might be he'd in check whil ? he pe-sons| extent. All such existing buildings sould be 
<overed with a glaz:d lean-to, through which | assembled couid e:cape through amp’e exits| removed within »x months after the passing 
the fire ascended and the burning timbers from | instead of being suffocated and eventually of the Act. Section 84 of the London Building 
above fell. The glazed area was often ad- burnt. Act should be amended so as very clearly to 
* acent to two or more similar areas, and so the As to theatres, a well-devised plan by which | define the wooden buildings to be licensed. 
fire spread. The roof was often largely formed during panic the audience might find an easy | The transfer of the powers under this section 
Of glared skylights, and the lift formed a con- | exit from any part of the house was of more from the London Council to the Borough 
venient shaft to carry the fire up the building. importance than the consideration of the Councils was one of the: inost foolish things 
Given these conditions, and each floor crammed | methods of fire-resisting construction. The ever done by the legislature, for unless the 
with, say, furniture or other _inflammable architect must, in the first place, consider | Borough Councils were very careful, a portion 
goods, and it could not be surprising that very|ample and direct means of exit, and when [of the Building Act would be a dead letter. 
extensive fires occur, causing great destruction | these points have been secured then fireproof. | Section 74 of the London Building Act should 
of buildings and stock. It was impossible to] construction and appliances for the extinction | be altered so as to include public-houses and 
«widen the streets in the centres of business | of fire might be considered. Before considering | beer-shops, and the nature of the enclosures to 
‘life, or to control the conduct of business, and | the building itself, a suitable site must be the passages and staircases should be clearly 
it had been shown how a building, in strict secured, with at least two sides fronting streets. | defined, and the decision of the migistrate at 
accordance with all existing regulations, might | If possible, the exits should be at the end of | the Clerkenwell Police-court, confirmed by the 
yet be a structure which would be easily and | the theatre opposite to the stage, where the fire | Court of Appeal, should be entirely swept 
“quickly destroved should any portion ignite. | generally originates, there being a tendency | away ; but the requirements should be confined 
Fire- resisting f bors must have been in use on | for the audience to rush in the opposit. ditec- to new buildings, i e., such re-erections as 
tke Continent for many years, as they are ſ tion on an alarm of fire being given. Some of were so defined under the Building Act. 
found in buildings of from thirty to forty years] the best authorities on theatre planning con- The London Building Acts Amendment Act, 
old, and it was strange that in this country | sidered that the dress- circle should be nearly | 1993, is divided into four parts. Section 5 
more buildings for business purposes, such as] on the same level as the street, so that, in the | gives definitions of ‘owner’ and ‘high build- 
factories, stores, and warehouses, were not] event of panic, the people from the crowded | ing,’ which latter means a building of which 
constructed with floors formed of steel j ists pit would run less risk in ascending stairs than | the upper surface of a floor or story is more 
4illed in solid with coke-breeze concrete. | in descending, while the lower position of the | than 50 ft. above the footway or ground adjoin- 
loor boards could be nailed down upon] ground floor or pit would enable the upper ing. Section 6 requires that means of escape 
the concrete and the under side rendered. | floor to be only a very short distance above the | shall be provided from new buildings after the. 
The thickness was less (io that there was a] street leve'. Here the regulation as to height, | passing of the Act. Under Section 8, any 
saving in height) and the cost was no more]on the stage side of the proscenium wall, was | alteration in the accommodation on the upper 
‘than that of the usual fir joists, with often a | good, as the smoke would ascend from the stories must be approved by the Council. All 
‘match-boarded ceiling, which was soon de-| stage and pass through the lantern, instead of | appliances and means of escape must be kept 
stroyed in a very ordinary fire. If these fic | ascending to the robf of the auditorium and in good condition to the satisfaction of the 
goists were pugged with coke breeze and] suffocating the unfortunate individuals in the Council. Section 9 deals with the construction 
cement concrete, they would offer some resist- gallery, as was the case at the Exeter theatre | of internal staircases. It would be possible so 
Ance. Then, again, how much valuable pro- fire. to alter this section as to state exactly how such 
perty would be saved if roofs were of tire-| Fire-resisting floors were generally con- staircases should be constructed, and thus 
resisting material, or were protected by some] sidered to be the most important factor ia avoid the delay necessary in obtaining the 
‘such material He inspected, not very long | preventing a spread of fire, and the best floor | special approval of the Council, and greatly to 
since, a floor of concrete beneath which a] was that which combined conditions likely to | decrease the work of the Committee and 
<urious fire had raged with very little damage | produce satisfactory results with great light-|olticials. Section 10 requires that, after 
except the melting of the asphalt finish. In] ness. Very many of the patent floors in the | January 1, 1995, owners of existing high build- 
all cases the girders and supports must be pro- | market -were so heavy as to require a great|ings must present plans and descriptions of 
tected, or the whole would collapse, as was the | increase in the strength of walls and other | means of escape, and the approval of the 
case with a fireproof floor in one of the great | supports. Every system for use in the future Council must be obtained. Instead of going 
“res in Tabernacle-street, Finsbury. Nothing | must, without doubt, include complete protec- to arbitration in case of difference (Sec- 
could be worse than the lining of walls with | tion of all ironwork. The patent systems were tion 10 [5]) the matter could very well 
anatchboardiag, as in such a case the fire many, one of the best consisting of tubular be referrea to the existing Tribunal of 
rapidly spreads over the rooms adjacent, and | terra-cotta lintels arranged diagonally, their Appeal, which does not get sufficient work. 
Vas easily and quickly conveyed to the floor | own diagonals being at right angles to the line | Copies of all plans and schemes approved by 
above. The regulations of the London County | of joists, so that the lower flanges of the joists | the Council should be sent by the Council to 
Council as to escape from roofs over Óv ft.] were completely covered by the lintel; other | the district surveyor, as by Section 82 (5) of the 
above the pavement were good, but if not floors were constructed of solid concrete, the | London Buliding Act. By Section 11, after 
<omplied with by the construction of a stair- | lower flanges of the joists being covered with | January I, 1908, all existing buildings are 
case to a fireproof flat or landing, other means, | terra-cotta) There was also a floor of steel] placed on the same footing as new buildings, 
such as iron steps and ladders, would be of | decking with concrete filling, and some years thus allowing three years for owners to make 
very little use in case of fire. In the daylight) since a well-known firm introduced a special | the required alterations. Section 12 applies to 
a man in his ordinary clothing could ascend} kind of concrete of gypsum, said to be tho- all buildings not occupied by one family, in 
and descend with ease, and the whole thing | roughly fire-resisting. Whatever might be the | which more than thirty persons sleep or are 
appeared to be delightfully simple; but change | form of the floor used, the girders carrying | employed, and it would be well to insert a 
“he scene to a dark night, with rain or snow, | the floor and stancheons or columns sup- clause exempting public buildings. Section 13 
and suddenty awakened and scantily clothed | porting the same must be encased. For provides for an order of the Petty Sessional 
girts, women, or old people attempting to| this purpose the iron or steel might be} Court prohibiting the use of certain portions of 
ciimb or descend an iron ladder! In any case | covered with expanded metai and plastered. | buildings. Section 14 requires the Council to 
the treads of the iron steps or ladder should be | Many writers spoke highly of the use of a keep register of orders made under the last 
fat, and not, as is sometimes the case, ordinary | floor made of solid wood beams or joists placed | section, but it is d fficult to understand the 
áron bars. close together. An experiment was made in | necessity for the words alter reasonable 
Until the passing of the London Building | London not long since with a floor composed | times. The section as it stands might work 
Act, 1894, churches and many other buildings | of beams 12 in. by ọ in., laid so that the thick- against the intention of the Council in 
were allowed to be constructed as veritable | ness was 9 in. After a most severe test of|case of accidental omission. Section 15 is 
<eath-traps. Churches and chapels (to con- fierce fire for an hour at 2,000 deg, Fahr., the not clear, and the procedure under the 
sider that class of building for the moment) | fire was extinguished by water, and the wood | Dangerous Structure Sections of the London 
were frequently, previous to the date named, | was found to be charred 14 in. to 2} in. deep. | Building Act would be found to work better. 
provided with only two doors, often rather] Another experiment was wade on a floor of | Section 17 (1) appears to require the altera- 
narrow and opening inwards. It must have | wood j ists tilled in with concrete, constructed | tion of a few words in places. In Sub-section 
occurred to many taking part in the service in| with 9 in. by 3 in. fic joists placed 163 in.| 6, it might be better to settle the width of the 
a crowded church, where perhaps even the f| centre to centre, and the concrete—compused | passage as 3 ft., as the 6 in. more or less can 
passages were filled with forms and chairs, to] of 1 part of Portland cement to 6 parts of coke | make very little difference, Sub-section 8 
Wonder what would happen in the event of a | breeze, properly mixed, and allowed ample | provides for an additional staircase if the 
fire or a panic; as, ff the doors did get closed | time to set. After being exposed for half an | frontage of the building exceeds 40 ft., and it 
in the struggle, the narrow exits would soon | hour to 800 deg., it was exposed for one] might be better to fix the area at twenty 
be blocked with corpses. Quite as dangerous, | hour to 2,500 deg., followed by a stream of | squares, otherwise a very large building with 
‘on a smaller scale, were ine various public water. Five hours afterwards the floor col-|a narrow frontage would be very inadequately 
‘sooms and schoolrooms used for parochial | lapsed, the joists having been burnt from 2 in. | provided with staircases. Sub-section 10 pro- 
entertainments. There was no kind of system | to 6 in. deep. Some experiments were made | vides for pugging between joists, which is 
an the arrangement of seats, which were often | with the ordinary form of iron door, which | nearly certain io produce dry rot. Section 18 
partly forms and partly chairs. If the|remained in position, but became red hot, | is excellent, and a necessary requirement, bat 
entertainment was popular, the place was] buckled, and warped, as did the frame. One| here again one width for the passage would be 
_ crowded at the back and sides with per-| upper corner bent over. Another door of wood | better. Section 20 relates to the construction 
sons standing, and one thought with horror | covered with tinned steel plates was much of lifts and their enclosures. The roof over 
„of the two -doors opening inwards. At] buckled and bulged, the upper part bending | the lift might have a glass lantern and venti- 
bazaars, and often in parochial rooms, some | inwards, and admitting the flames, in one-| lator to allow smoke to escape. Sections 21 
performance of a theatrical nature took place, | fourth of the time taken to render the iron] and 28, both inclusive, refer to notices, and 
and the lighting of the stage, whether by gas | door useless. legal penalties, not of much interest, and not 
or candles, was eften a source of danger, In any amendment of the London Building | admitting of much discussion. 
cing generally improperly fixed and in- Act, it should be made compulsory to remove! The First Schedule describes the method of 
sufficiently protected. Every precaution should | and clear away every temporary wood or iron | arbitration, which may prove elaborate and 
He taken to avoid the presence of unnecessary | building, except fowl- houses and similar | expensive. If itis finally approved, the District 
Articles of an inflammable nature in the enter- | buildings not exceeding 6 ft. in height, as in | Surveyor could act as arbitrator for the Council, 
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bat it would probably be better to refer each 
case to the Tribunal of Appeal. This, of course, 
is a legal question, not of much interest to the 
general public. The Second Schedule refers 
to the fees of district surveyors under the Act, 
and, when the matter is explained, the Council 
may be relied on to see that the fees are 
adequate, having regard to the responsibility 
and work involved. The laudable intention of 
the Bill is to provide proper protection for the 
ublic, but care must be taken not to press too 
heavily or the result may be migration of 
factories, &c., from the county of London, and 
consequent loss of rates.” 

Directly the Bill was proposed, the City of 
London took an adverse view of it, and would 
robably try to obtain an entire exemption 
trod its principal clauses. There was no 
portion of London where the risks were 
greater, as the buildings were crowded on 
every available foot of ground, and were often 
crowded with workers whose only means of 
escape in case of fire would be by a narrow 
staircase. Some of the factory and ware- 
house buildings, both in the City and adjacent, 
had many partitions with doors opening in- 
wards, adding to the difficulty of escaping in 
haste from a burning building. The erection 
of new buildings in accordance with the Bill 
would not present such serious difficulties as 
were likely to arise under the retrospective 
clauses, which would, without doutt, serious y 
affect the interests of property cwnzrs, mort- 
gagees, and others. 

It must be admitted that, as experience had 
proved, many City buildings offer very little 
resistance to the flames, while their position 
in crowded streets and courts rendered them 
veritable death traps. It would, therefore, te 
better for the City carefully to consider the 
provisions of the Bill, and, if possible, to get 
some of the more drastic ones modified, thus 
avoiding what the City Fathers most dread—a 
great expense to owners, a disastrous effect 
upon trade, and the driving from the City of 
many traders, with the result of a serious 
decrease in ihe rateable value of property. 
In many cases a large outlay would be 
required for new stairs, &c., and unless 
the tenant could be made to pay more 
rent the loss must fall on the owner or 
mortgagee, while if they refused to carry out 
the requirements of the County Council the 
upper floors, more than 5o ft. above the pave- 
ment, would remain empty, and a still greater 
loss be thereby sustained. He was sure thata 
staircase of the usual type required by the 
Factory Act was most beneficial, as so many of 
the other escapes to roofs and flats would be 
of very little use. He would suggest a strict 
regulation requiring shavings and rubbish to 
be frequently removed, and gluepots and 
stoves used only on a proper hearth. He 
had discovered stoves standing on a tray on 
a boarded floor, the surrounding floor being 
several inches deep in shavings, while each of 
the alien workmen was smoking a cigarette. 
The clauses of the Bill were being carefully 
considered by the district surveyors of London, 
whose opinions, the result of practical expe- 
rience, would, he was sure, be courteously 
received by the London County Council, and 
as many as possible of the suggestions adopted. 


Mr. Alexander Payne, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, said he very much 
agreed with Mr. Lovegrove’s remarks. As to 
the Building Act of 1894, he never could 
understand why its retrograde provisions, in 
some respects, had been agreed to. By the 
Act of 1855 all door and window frames on 
the exterior face of a building had to be kept 
back in reveal, and the obvious reason for that 
was in order to keep wood from the face of 
the building; also to prevent these frames 
when burning from falling into the street. 
In addition to that, barge boards and wood 
for gables were not permitted. Unfortunately, 
at the time of the discussion on the Bill 
of 1894, some architects were attracted by 
the fashion of 150 years previously, and they 
wanted to do away with those restrictions, and 
as a result of their representations those 
requirements were abolished. He had seen a 
big fire in a factory where the flames extend- 
ing across the road were prevented from 
spreading as there was nothing to ignite in the 
houses opposite, all the wood being kept in 
reveals; and the old restrictions, in his opinion, 
ought certainly to be maintained in the case of 
buildings in streets, though they were not so 
important in the suburbs and in buildings 
standing back some distance from the street. 


This was an important point, as also was that 
of party walls. 
made at the time of the passing of the 1894 
Act by somé architects to get rid of party 
walls. id t 
look well in long rows of buildings, projecting 
above the roof ; but, fortunately, the evidence 


A very strong attempt was 
It was said that party walls did not 


of fire brigade officers was so strong as to the 
immense utility of the party walls above the 
roof that the Committee said they dare not 
make any alteration ; and so party walls were 
retained in the 1894 Act. But the modern 
system of building was resulting in great 
measure in the abolition of party walls. It 
used to be the fashion in the suburbs to build 
rows of small houses with a party wall between 
each of them, and rarely did a fire which 
might occur in a house extend beyond the 
small building in which it took place ; but now, 
owing to the increasing custom of erecting 
buildings in flats, containing sometimes prac- 
tically a dozen houses in one, if a fire broke 
out in such a building it would probably gut 
the whole place. In the new Bill there will 
probably be legislation on this point; these 
buildings in flats should have proper fireproof 
exits and should be limited in size by party walls. 
In some cases in these flats there were shops 
below and dwellings above, and as the danger 
{rom fire in shops—in some shops especially— 
was greater than in dwellings, some legislation 
seemed necessary in that respect. The shops 
should be entirely distinct from the dwellings, 
with proper party walls, and each shop should 
be distinct from others. Mr Lovegrove had 
given a useful abstiact of the regulations with 
regard to theatres and factories. He did not 
propose to make comment on these. The 
regulations had worked very well, and he did 
not think new legislation was proposed as to 
theatres or factories ; but there was one other 
point in the paper on which he would like to 
make special remark. The most retrograde 
step in modern legislation had been the trans- 
ference of the powers of the London County 
Council as to wooden structures to the Borough 
Councils. It was a mistake to have two 
authorities dealing with the same matter, for it 
led to irritation and litigation. It had been 
decided in the law courts that the Borough 
Councils were the licensing authorities as to 
wooden structures, while the District Surveyors 
saw to the carrying out of the licence. But 
the Borough Councils would not inform the 
District Surveyors when they had licensed a 
building, so that a District Surveyor might 
take legal action, and then find that a licence 
to erect had been granted by the Borough 
Council. It was intended that licences should 
be granted for buildings which did not come 
under the Act, but the Surveyors to the 
Borough Councils were under the impression 
in some cases that they could license any 
building, such as a church or a house, in wood 
if they pleased, which would of course render 
all the precautions against fire in the Building 
Act entirely nugatory, but he did not think 
that there would be anything but muddle until 
wooden structures were put back under the 
authority of the London County Council. He 
knew of the following case, which showed the 
danger: Some one went to the County Council 
for a licence to erect a wocden building covered 
with corrugated iron, but the Council did not 
think the building a proper one to grant a 
licence for. The applicant then went to the 
Borough Council, taking off the corrugated 
iron, and got his licence. We knew from the 
Colney Hatch disaster what a great danger 
there was from these buildings, and, if such 
things as he had described could be done, 
legislation seemed useless. As to the proposed 
amendments to the Building Act, the owners 
of property were up in arms, and there would 
be great difficulties in getting the Bill agreed 
to ; but the same difficulties had to be faced in 
regard to theatres and factories. To prevent 
and stop fires was an economical thing for 
owners of property, and it ought to be done; 
and he hoped that a good and useful Bill would 
be introduced and carried, and that the owners 
of property, instead of entirely opposing it, 
would co-operate with the public officials in 
Carrying out an object which, if well done, 
would be beneficial to all. 

Mr. C. Forster Hayward, F.S.A., in seconding 
the vote of thanks, said he agreed with Mr. 
Lovegrove in most of his remarks, and went 
beyond him in thinking that legislation might 
be carried very much further in some direc- 
tions. He was glad that the County Council 
had introduced their Bill as to the necans of 
escape from fire and the reduction of risk from 


— -— 


fire. 
recently had been so appalling as a result ot 
the absence of certain precautions which might 
very well be taken that fresh legislation was. 
needed, and legislation of a most drastic kind. 


The loss of life and property from fre 


Even the new proposals did not provide for 


fireproofing iron columns supporting build- 
ings, and he might say that he had got people 
to go beyond the Act and do so, though 
even then there were difficulties. For instance.. 
only that day he passed a place where iron 


columns were protected with wire put round 
them : but he found that the wire was nailed 
to wood blocks placed between the flanges! 
If some knock were given to the columns 
during a fire, and the fames were to get to the 
wood, the protected column would be sure 
to go. There was no provision in the Act as 
to protecting iron work from fire and that was 
needed. Another matter about which he felt 
strongly was as to the construction of stair- 
cases. According to Section 68 of the Act, 
staircases of large buildings had to be fre- 
resisting and supported or carried by 
fire-resisting supports.” That provision 
ought to be very widely extended—to almost 
every staircase which was made of fire-resist- 
ing materials such as stone or concrete. The 
matter had engaged his attention a great deal. 
for he had seen cases in which the stone 
staircase had fallen and crushed down 
under a very slight outbreak of fire and 
where wooden staircases would not, probably 
have been destroyed. In a building in 
Woburn-place there was an ordinary stone 
Staircase, apparently as good as thousands oi 
others, supported by being built into the wall 
on one side. A fire occurred (which hada 
fatal result), and the staircase crushed down in 
a heap. He afterwards found that all had 
broken except the few steps which were sup- 
ported by an ordinary 2-in. framing which 
hlled in the spandrels between them and 
the stairs which went down to the kitchen or 
cellar in the ordinary way, so that the stairs 
were saved which were supported on the 2. in. 
woodensupport; andthe stonesteps, which were 
exposed only to a slight licking fire, crushed 
down. From that he deduced the theory that 
the outer string of every stone staircase 
ought to be supported in some way or other, 
and that no stone or concrete stairs ought to 
be allowed without supports to the outer 
string. He had been able to get that done 
in many cases, but unless the authorities 
had backed him it would not have been 
possible to enforce his views. He wished 
those views could be embodied in the new Act, 
which he hoped would result in some good 
legislation for the prevention of fire and the 
saving of life. : 

Mr. J. Douglass Mathews said he was rather 
sorry, seeing the attempts there were to pre- 
vent loss of life from fire, that the new Biil 
had not gone a little further and dealt not only 
with high buildings and places occupied by 
more than thirty people, but with the ordinary 
dwelling house, which must need protection as 
much as other buildings. For a comparatively 
small outlay, the staircase in an ordinary house 
might be shut off from the other part of the 
house. Instead of the thin timber used n 
staircases of ordinary houses, it might be made 
thicker so as to resist fire. 

Mr. A. R. Stenning said he did not agree 
with Mr. Lovegrove that it was only in the 
1894 Act that there was any idea of prevention 
of fire in buildings, for the Act of 1855 started 
with that idea in the preamble and heading 
of the Act. A great many clauses of that Act 
were very good, and had worked very well. 
The present crisis or scare was owing to the 
fire in Queen Victoria-street, and the County 
Council were frightened because they had not 
got their fire brigade, and other arrangements 
for putting out fire, in a better state, and 
the Bill they had prepared went too far, 
and he was doubtful about some of its clauses. 
He was a member of a Committee of that 
Institution, which was trying to find out whether 
they could make any practical suggestions with 
a view of improving the biil, but that was a 
matter he was not in a position to discuss then. 
He might say that he thought the County 
Council might have waited a little longes 
before introducing their Bill, and might have 
relied more on the powers they already possess 
under the Factory Act of 1901. As to Nr. 
Payne's point about the sash frames, he (tbe 
speaker) never knew of a fire occurring in the 
manner suggested, and he did not think the 
amount of wood in a sash frame, when on the 
external part of the brickwork, was sufficient to 
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cause 2 ape 2 are n a 5 n 5 0 5 0 many ae ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 
ite side of the street. s to fires in flats, | proof ma rou out every year, and he . are . 

11 had a great deal to do with such build- did not see why we should not make use of 'A!!! 3 
ings, and he might say (and this was also them. That class of material known as ine Architeclural Association of lan Ve 
the statement of Sir Richard Farrant. | asbestos, or asbestic, or uralite was not used held on the roth inst. at the Dolphin H 141 
who had had so much experience in regard | half as much as it ought to be, and he hoped The Presid 17 Mc. F. G. Hicks 8885 i 4 th ° 
to this class of building) that the fires which į that greater use would be made of them. chair. After inne the President 5 ihe 
had occurred in these buildings had been Door and window frames set out in the front toast of “The Architectural 5 On: of 
very few ; and, remembering how little furni- of brickwork had been found from experience Ireland.” He said they had been established 
ture and combustible material there was in the | to be exceedingly dangerous. As to what Mr. some seven Ge eeu Ai and this was their 
rooms of these buildings, he did not think, | Stenning had said about the absurd regulations sixth annual 5 He thought: they wer 
where the buildings were properly constructed | of the London County Council, those regula- doings a eather cod work in £ ui ee be 
of concrete and iron joists, that sufficient heat | tions were largely founded upon the reports 1 ; a 1 Their! Bend 
could be generated in any one room to cause a] made from time to time by the chief officers of ead in 5 eve ar Thee now n 
fre to extend beyond that room. He had a | the Fire Brigade as the result of their knowledge béred ace B fe besen e th 
little experience himself in Scotland a few and wide experience, and it did not do to say had a 5 17 85 Ro Pi Institate of Arche 
years ago in a large hotel. A fire occurred in | that a requirement was absurd when we had had lacie 47 Ireland with 4 wiew 46 initiating 
the middle of the nighf in one of the rooms on | no experience of its necessity. As to the hope examinations lor admission to their bod The 
the second floor, some material in the room| expressed that clients and owners might be maler wa Si under ondean The 
having caught fire, but the fire was confined to | got to take more care in the management of Institute had taken up the matter fav 99 
that one room, although the floor, which was | their premises, he had had so much experience bot areal bodies 7 slowly and the coad 
burnt through, was of wood, and though the | on that head that he knew it was hopeless to not p coarse eroe loran Ata eat some 
building was badly constructed. There was, expect anything of the kind. Over and over farther time had 11 sed. Still. ihe Association 
28 2 rule, not sufficient combustible material in | again he had seen ample stone staircases in intended to kee 155 1 aad it the 
such buildings to cause a big fire, though that] warehouses in the City filled up by boxes and Institute did n st ean thei a 59 f would 
was not so in an ordinary house which] cases stacked against the wall so that there robably hold 3 of fh oan 
was constructed with wood joists. If the] was not room for two people to pass against The pe wae ‘cordially honoured: The Presi: 
present Building Act were carried out judi- į the banister, and when the occupier's attention dent next pave the 3 of * Tne Guests. 
ciously, there was no need to entorce| was drawn to this, he remarked that there which he par led with the ‘names of Mr 
upon unwilling lessees and owners of|was not going to be a fire. That was the Purser Pee of the Junior Engineerin : 
property the absurd requirements of the London | general view: they knew it would not and. Scientific Society. And Me 8 
County Council, and the proposed Bill would | happen.” The ‘same remarks applied to Smith, both of whom replied. : 


be unnecessary. A fire was a very alarming | theatres more or less. One of the greatest 
thing, and it was desirableto protect those who | difficulties in years gone by was to get the — 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


had to work in buildings where escapes were | doors of theatres opening outwards pro- 

not provided, and it was difficult in London to} vided with self-acting bolts—panic bolts : and 

provide all the means of escape that were] there was one theatre where a foremost theatre | BRITISH ARCHÆOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION,—A 
possible. He thought that survevors and others | architect introduced panic-bolts amongst other | meeting was held on Wednesday evening, the 
should do all they could to advise their clients | up-to-date requirements. The client, how- | 18th inst., Dr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., hon. 
ever, said he would not have them unless he | treasurer, in the chair. Mr. T. E. Price Stretche 


oot to turn their buildings into some other pur- 1 i 
pose than that for which they were erected, | also had the means of locking the doors, which, | exhibited a curious example of a horse’s bit 


and if that practice could be stopped a good | he said, could be unlocked immediately before | which was recently dug out of the moat sur- 
many fires would be prevented. He endorsed] a performance took place. The Board {rounding an old manor house in Shropshire. 
what Mr. Payne said about party-walls stopping | thought they had no power to object to that, | The bit probably is of the early fourteenth 
the spread of fire, but in the country they were | and permission was given. He (the speaker), | century. Mr. Patrick exhibited on behalf of 
glad to stop a party-wall from coming through | feeling rather anxious about the matter, went | Mr. Richardsona fire mark,of the date 1807, 
the roof and so spoiling thc appearance of|to the theatre one evening at nine o'clock | of the Royal Exchange Assurance Co. It is of 
cast lead, and bears a good impression of the 


buildings. But fires seldom spread from house | during a performance, and found, as he ex- cast! 
to house—a house might be gutted but, as a] pected, that all the doors were locked. He] building which was the immediate predecessor 
went into the box-office, where the clerk said, of the existing Royal Exchange, and was de- 


rule, the fire did not extend. f 
Mr. Thomas Blashill said he was sure the |in response to his remarks, “ Oh, yes, it's all | stroyed by fire in 1838. This fire mark was taken 
proposed Bill would be received by members | right, I have the key in my pocket, and I sha‘! from one of several old cottages of late seven- 


of that Institution with respect, and that they | unlock the doors five minutes before the end.” | teenthcentury.date at Strand- on- the. Green. Chis- 
Things were very much altered now, and the} Wick. These cottages once formed a portion of 


would, while opposing some of its provisions, 
do all they could to improve it. Surveyors | Council would not have locks. That showed | the City Barge Inn, and portions of the old City 
must not put themselves in the position of | that occupiers could not be relied on. He] Corporation barge were used in the construction 
property owners, who did not want to spend | had found the cellar under the stage of three or | Of the inn. Mr. Percy Scott exhibited a col- 


money, but they must take a calm and im- four theatres packed by scenery up to the joists | lection of Greek and Roman antiquities of 
partial view of matters. As to what had been | under the stage; he had found a chained dog | bronze, a male and female figure, two fibula, a 
said about panic legislation, none of the recent|in a panic exit, bicycles at another, and in| key, a nail-shaped symbol, highly ornamented 


great fires taught us anything that we did not | another two beer casks which entirely blocked | with lines and cross patterns, a ring, a“ boar- 
pig“ finger ring engraved with a horse leap- 


know before. If one set fire to combustible | the exit. i . 
A member said he did not agree with what | ing up towards an altar or canistrum. With 


materials, the fire would burn, and burn 
quickly, and as to the “marvellous” way in] had been said against the transference of | reference to these bronzes, especially the male 


which, according to some newspaper reports, powers as to wooden structures to Borough|and female figures, the Rev. H. J. D. Astley 
tres spread, there was nothing at all marvel- | Councils; in most cases Borough Councils | remarked “that they bore a great resemblance 
bas about it. Such fires as the Paris Bazaar | took a common-sense view of things, and, what | to similar articles found at Troy, Tirgns, and 
tire and the Colney Hatch fire taught the/ was more, no one was better able to judge of | Mycence. They belong to the prehistoric or 
practical man nothing, but they taught some - local requirement than the Local Authorities. | Mycenian portion of the Bronze Age, and may 
thing to people who did not think. If one The mistake was in not transferring the whole | be compared with products of Etrascan art.” 
set fire to a wooden building, it was [ef the responsibility as to wooden structures to | Mr. Andrew Oliver gave some “Short Notes 
on fire all over at once—that was a neces- these bodies. on Some Churches in France,” descriptive 
“ary consequence, and there was nothing} Mr. E. Dru Drury said that Hankey's man- [of a large series of fine photographs 
marvellous about it. What practical people | sions were constructed under the 1855 Act, and] which were hung on the screens. About 
tad to do was to see that provision was made | the floors were of concrete and steel joists, and | midwav between Chartres and Le Mans 
tc get people out of burning buildings as on one occasion there was a fire in one of the is La Ferte Bernard with a grand church of 
yaickly as possible when a fire occurred. He flats which burnt itself out without extending. the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. The 
ad not agree with Mr. Lovegrove as to There was also a fire at the Welsbach Incan- interior terminates in an apse without a tri- 
pucging. Pugging a floor was a very ordi-|descent factory, where there was a lot of forium, the space which would be occupied by 
Cary operation, and if damp pugging was used | inflammable material, but divided into sections | it being filled in with panelled work, Upon 
dry rot would occur, but if the pugging was | shut cff by iron doors. The fire broke out in] the caps of the columns round the apse are 
alowed to dry there would be no dry rot. He the middle of the day, when 125 girls were at | statues under canopies. The exterior shows 
tad had much to do with artisans’ dwellings, | work, but the forewoman promptly closed the | two distinct dates in the work, the parapet con- 
and there was not one built for the London] iron doors and the girls got away through the | sisting of an inscription in large letters. Close 
{-unty Council but what had steel and con- | three or four separate exits without difficulty. | to the south porch there is a curious represen- 
crete floors, which were not more expensive] The London Building Act and the Factory] tation of Julius Cæsar and Cleopatra looking 
than properly constructed wooden floors. He Acts, judging from those examples, seemed to] out of a window, occupying the blank space 
„ure agreed as to therarity of fire spreading | fulfil their objects very well. Professional | over the arch of the window. About ten miles 
ii small flats from one tenement to another, | men ought not to find much fault with the new | from Nevers are the remains of the monastery 

Upon the site of five 


and the trouble was not about such buildings, Bill. There was one very wise provision, f c., | of La Charité sur Loire. 

but rather factories, warehouses, theatres, | that lifts should be enclosed; for lifts were | bays of the north aisle modern houses have 
churches even, where people were cooped | often funnels for conveying fire from one floor | been erected within the walls, the vaulting 
up with mo means of escape whatever. to another. Some such Bill as that proposed | shafts are to be seen on the outside. The 
Surveyors were really most interested in| was sure to be passed sooner or later, and they | great tower is a grand piece of early 
‘regard to retrospective legislation. He] should do their best to make it workable, twelfth - century date, 1107. The whole 
could not see how the enforcement of] After a few remarks from Mr, A. King, the] building, with the exception of the arches in 
rules as to protection from fire in new build- | vote of thanks was passed, and Mr. Lovegrove | the choir, shows rounded arches, which is 
s could be justified if old and dangeross | briefly replied. somewhat unusual at so late a period. Of the 
dings were to be exempt. Legislation] The Chairman announced that the next original structure there alone remains the 
acecting these old buildings must come sooner | meeting will be held on March 9, when Sir | tower (already mentioned), about three bays of 
x later: whether there should be three or | John Barton, C.B., will read a paper on The the nave, chancel, and transepts. There are 
rve years’ ce he did not care to argue, but | Early History of Irish Valuation.“ some mutilated remains of the dormitory and 
etemption should not go on indefinitely. As tof The meeting then terminated. refectory, the former now used as a stable, the 
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latter as a warehouse, while other portions 


are incorporated in the municipal buildings. 


Another church has been turned into low-class 
At Soissons, the remains of the 


dwellings. 
once great Abbeys of S. Jean des Vigores and 


S. Marie des Vigores, the former possessing a 
magnificent triple-arched front, flanked by a 
tower and spire on either side, and portions of 


the cloisters are still in existence. The refec- 


tory and dormitory are now used as a depot for 


military stores. Of S. Marie hardly anything 
is left, but, like S. Jean, the remains are in the 
hands of the military authorities. Mr. Gould, 
Mr. Baxter, Mr. Compton, Mr. Williams, Mr. 
Rayson, Mr. Cheney, the Rev. H. J. D. 
Astley, and Mr. Patrick took part in an inte- 
- resting discussion following the paper. 


— 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.— 
On the 21st inst. a party of about 100 members 
of this Institution visited the East Greenwich 
works of the South Metropolitan Gas Company 
through facilities extended by the Chairman, 


Sir George Livesey. They were shown over 


by Mr. Joseph Tysoe, and Mr. W. G. Wernham 
expressed the thanks of the party for the 
arrangements made for their benefit. The 
Company owns some 130 acres of land at 
Greenwich Marshes, having a frontage of 
1,400 yards on the river Thames. About 
100 acres of this land are reserved for gas- 
making purposes, upon which area it is 
intended to arrange twelve retort houses. Four 
retort houses, 485 ft. long, running parallel 
with the river, are now completed, and a fifth 
is being built. Each house is equal to 
a make of about 6,000,000 cubic feet per day, 
and contains forty-five settings, of ten retorts 


in a setting. Each retort house has separate 


connexions, condenser, exhauster, washer, 


scrubbers, and purifiers, with one extra set of 


exhausters for three retort- houses. In No. 1 
retort-house the Foulis-Arrol hydraulic stoking 
machines are used. 
houses West's stoking machines are employed. 
They are worked by the wire-rope system, 
driven by gas engines. The coal jetty is built 
L-shaped, and works are at present in progress 
to convert it into a T-shape for increasing the 
coal unloading facilities. At present four 
hydraulic cranes are fixed for unloading only 
one ship at a time. The jetty is in communi- 
cation with the coal stores between each 
retort-house, by means of an elevated rail- 
way. A ship of about 1,250 tons is 
discharged in about 74 hours. The gas 
is condensed in pipes running round the 
retort-house, and afterwards in a 36-in. spiral 
pipe condenser. It then travels through a 
water condenser, so arranged that the gas passes 
backwards and forwards through the gas 
passages, while the water runs from bay to bay 
in the opposite direction. Compound condens- 
ing engines of the Farey type are connected 
direct to pairs of 140,000 cubic feet per hour 
exhausters. There are six of these sets—one 
set for each retort house, with two spare sets 
for the four houses. A new engine-house is 
in progress of construction. The gas passes 
through three “Livesey” washers, supplied 
with ammoniacal liqucr from the hydraulic 
mains and scrubbers, and thence to the 
scrubbers; the second and final one are 
supplied with water, which is afterwards 
pumped over and over in the first or liquor 


scrubber. There are six purifiers — four 
charged with lime, and two with oxide. The 
lime purifiers are worked in rotation. The 


station meters will pass 156,coo cubic feet per 
hour, two being required for each retort 
house. The drums work in concrete tanks 
sunk in the ground, so saving the expense of a 
meter house. The first gasholder erected is in 
four liſts, varying from 241 ft. to 252 ft. in 
diameter, and 44 ft. deep, with a capacity of 
8 million cubic feet. Tne second gasholder 
built was made larger, but as the water in the 
ground was the cause of adding so consider- 
ably to the cost of the work, it was decided to 
excavate toa depth of 13 ft. only, and carrying 
the concrete tank 20 ft. above the ground level. 
As the diameter of the outer holder is 300 ft. 
and the depth only 31 ft. 6 in., the holder 
would be difficult to guide on rising, if special 
care had not been taken in the arraagement of 
rollers for the inner lift. There are six lifts, 
two of which rise above the framing. The 
capacity of this holder is 12,000,000 cubic ft. 
A considerable portion of the gas made at 
these works is sent up daily to the Old Kent- 


In Nos. 2, 3, and 4 


road works through four miles of 48 in. main. 
Centrifugal fans are used for handling the gas 
as well as for distribution. New chemical 
plant has been erected for the manufacture of 
sulphate of ammonia and the necessary sul- 
phuric acid. One unit of ammonia plant is 
completed, which is capable of turning out 
20 tons to 25 tons of salt per diem. Spent 
oxide of iron is used for acid making, the 
material being burnt on shelves, and the 
resulting sulphurous acid oxidised to sulphuric 
acid in the usual manner. Each unit is 
capable of making about 14 tons per diem. 


— . — 
BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


AT the thirty-sixth annual general meeting 
of this Institution, held at 21, New Bridge- 
street, E.C., on the 24th inst.—the President, 
Mr. Fredk. Lionel Dove, in the chair—the 
report and balance-sheet for the past year 
were presented, approved, and ado, ted, and 
otficers were elected for the present year. 

The report showed that the income for the 
year had been 7567. 138. 11d. ; 606/. had been 
paid in pensions, the largest amount yet dis- 
bursed in that direction by the Institution ; and 
15/. had been paid as temporary relief grants. 
In addition, three builders’ clerks’ orphans are 
still being maintained and educated in the 
Orphan Working School, Haverstock Hill, 
N.W., per the presentations purchased by the 
Institution. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption and 
printing of the Report and Balance-sheet, said 
he should be glad to hear of an increase in the 
number of annual subscribers. The affairs 
were admirably worked, and a great deal of 
benefit dealt out to those who were so sadly 
in need. 

Mr. H. W. Parker seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

It was announced that Mr. Deputy Green- 
wood has kindly accepted the office of Presi- 
dent for the coming year, and Mr. Dove pro- 
posed his election as President, and remarked 
that as a well-known City business man and 
a member of the Corporation, he was eminently 
fitted to occupy the position in question. 

Mr. Turpin seconded, and it was carried 
unanimously. 

The Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Edwin Brooks, was 
re-elected, also the following gentlemen as 
committeemen :—Messrs. Desch, Dutch, Parker, 
Pitts, Stansfeld, and Turpin. The honorary 
auditors were also re-elected. 

A vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Dove for 
his services during his year of office. 

Mr. Dove, in reply, said the committee were 
excellent colleagues to work with, 2nd he 
could not finish without congratulating the 
committee on having in Mr. J. Austin such an 
able secretary. 


aqme 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Formation of Streets on the Sanders Estate on 
the South-East side of Coldharbour. tanc. 


Norwood.—That the resolution reported to the 
Council on January 20, 1903, im regard to the 
application ot Messrs. R. Ellis & Son, for sanction 
to the formation of five new streets on the Sanders 
estate on the south-east side of Coldharbour-lane, 
Brixton, be moditied so as not to require the appli- 
cants to form the temporary streets, except in con- 
nexion witb, and as part of, the permanent roads 
intended to be formed.—Agreed. 


Proposed Erection of One-Story Shops, Marc- 
street, Hackney. 


Hackney, Central One- story shops upon part of 
the forecuurts of Nos. 203. 265, 207, and 200. Mare- 
street, Hackney (Messrs. Hodson & Whitehead for 
Mr. H. W. Rowlandson ).— Refused. 


Ercction of Houses, Breckley-rise. 


Lewisham,.—(a) That the resolution of the Council 
of October 7, 1902, consenting to the erection of 
seventeen two-story dwelling - houses with bay 
windows, on the west side of Brockley-rise, north- 
ward of Honor Oak Park, be rescinded. (b) Erec- 
tion of seventeen two-story dwelling-houses with 
bay windows on the west side of Brocklev-rise, 
northward of Honor Oak Park (Mr. A H. Kersey 
for Mr. R. Mersey). —Consent 


Lines of Frontage and Projections, 


City. -A stone balcony at the fourth fl or level ot 
proposed premises for the Clerical, Medical, and 
General Life Assurance Society, No. 1, King William- 
street, City (Messrs. Dunn & Watson).— Consent. 

Norwood,— That the application of Mr. P. L 
Waterhouse for an extension of the period within 
which the erection of an addition at the Norwood 
Technical Institute, Knight's Huill-road, West Nor- 
wood, to abut upon Chapel-road, was required to 
be commenced, be granted. Agreed. 

Hackney, Central.—A_ block of buildings on the 
site of No. 222, Mare-street, Hackney, to abut upon 
Darnley road (Messrs. Holman & G oodrham for the 
Royal London Friendly Society ).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Islington, West.—A dwelling-house on the east side 
of Adam's-place, George's- road, Holloway (Mr. W. 
Goring).— Refused. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage, and 
Projections. 


Westininster.—Two three-story projecting win- 
dows in front of a building on the site of No. 83. 
Vincent-square, Westminster (Mr. E. J. Stubbs for 
Messrs. T. Millman & Co.)—Consent. 

Jluckney, Central*—The re-building of No. 4% 
Morniog-lane, Hackney, abutting upon Fox's lane 
(Messrs. Still, Wheat, & Luker for Mr. J. Ward) — 


Content. 


Width of Way and Height of Buil dings, 
Kensington, South.—A fire-brigade station on the 
north side ot Clarence-mews, High-street, Kensing- 
ton (Mr. O. Fleming for the Fire Brigade Committee 
of the Council).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Kensington, South.—A modification of the prova 
sions of Section 41 with regard to open spaces aboot 
buildings, so far as relate to the proposed erection 
of a block of residential flats on a site on the 
southern side of Brompton-road and eastern side ci 
New-street, Kensington, with an irregular open 
space at the rear (Mr. C. W. Stephens tor Messr3. 
Stuttaford & Co., Ltd.).— Consent. f 

Lewisham.—A modification of the provisions oè 
Section 41 with regard to open spaces about build- 
ings, 80 far as relate to the proposed erection oí 
seventeen houses on the west side of Brockley-rise. 
Brockley, with irregular open spaces at the rear 
(Mr. A. H. Kersey) —C onsent. 


Means of Esca at the Top of High Building 


St. George, Hanover Square.—A deviation from the 
plans approved in respect of the means of escape in 
case of fire, proposed to be provided in pursuance 
of section 63 of the Act, at a block of residentia 
tlats and No. 10 (now known as No. 7), Park-lane. 
St. George, Hanover-square, so far as relates to the 
cimission of doors shutting off the corridors on the 
top floor from the main staircase, and the erection 
of a 2 in. deal glazed partition, with an opening 
fitted with self-closing doors, shutting off that floor 
from such staircase (Messrs. Rolfe & Matthews).— 
Consent. 


Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land. 


Peckham.—Twelve buildings on low-lying land 
situated at Nos. 650 to 674, Oid Kent-road (Messrs. 
Holman and Goodrham, tor the Royal London 
Friendly Societv) —Consent. 

Greenwich.—H suses and shops on low-lying land 
situated at Blackwall-lane, East Greenwich (Mc. E- 
Lister) —Consent. 


*The recommendation marked ſ is contrary t> 
the views of the Local Authority. 


~ 


MANCHESTER CITY COUNCIL AND 
THE FAIR CONTRACTS CLAUSE. 


AT an adjourned meeting of Manchester City 
Council on the Sth inst., the Town Clerk 
said correspondence had been published in regard 
to the fair contracts clause, and he had that 
morning received a letter from the secretary of 
tbe Manchester and Salford Trades Council er- 
pressing the hope that the Council would reject a 
motion which appeared on the agenda in the name 
of Mr. T. C. Abbott. Mr. Abbott's motion was as 
follows: —“ That, haviog regard to the serious 
objection made to the form of contract required by 
the Corporation of this city, it is expedient that 2 
full consideration be given to its provisions, with 
the object of securing, if possible, an arrangement 
that shall be acceptable to all concerned. That for 
this purpose a special Committee be and is hereby 
appointed with power to act. The Committee shal? 
include Aldermen Hoy, Vaudrey, Southern, aod 
Harwood, and Councillors Arrandale, Sutton. 
Heenan, Smethurst, and Brocklehurst.” In moving 
it, Mc. Abbott said that not only the Watch Com- 
mittee, but otber committees as well, had felt a dim- 
culty in connexion with the new clause. His motion 
did not in any way deal with the principle involved 
in the Standing Order and Clause 4 of that order 
It had nothing to do with the question whether or 
not it was a jest and a fair clause. It was simply > 


qiestion of the Council facing, az di Sculty that bac 
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ing for work under conditions that no honourable 
man could accept. A man could not honestly do 
work for 1,000}. less than another contractor. He 
had to make up the money in some way. From 
that point of view he thought the Trades Council 
clause told in favour of the honest contractor. The 
resolution of Mr. Abbott, as amended, was carried 
by 47 votes against 25. 


— 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS 
(AMENDMENT) BILL. 


THE Lord Mayor, in response to numerous 
requisitions and resolutions of Ward meetings, has 
given directions for convening a public meeting of 
the citizens at the Guildhall on Thursday, March 5, 
at noon, to protest against the provisions of the 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1903, ncw 
being promoted by the London County Council. 
Among the requisitions received is one trom ware- 
housemen of the City, who consider that the pro- 
visions of the Bill are “unworkable and an un- 
necessary interference with business, and that the 
measure if it becomes law will seriously depreciate 
the value of property without right of appeal.” The 
signatories include Messrs. J. & R. Morley; Messrs. 
Cook, Son, & Co.; Messrs Copestake, Crampton, & 
Co.; Messrs. Hitchcock, Williams, & Co.; Messrs. 
Pawsons & Leaf, Ltd.; Messrs. John Howell & 
Co., Ltd.; Messrs. Sharp, Perrin, & Co.; Messrs. 
S. Northcote & Co., Ltd.: Messrs. Spreckley, 
White, & Lewis: Messrs. Thomas Tapling & Co., 
Ltd.; Messrs. Dent, Allcroft, & Co.; Messrs 
Ward, Sturt, & Sharp; Messrs. Rylands & Sons, 
Ltd.; the Fore- street Warehouse Co., Ltd.; Messrs. 
Foster, Porter, & Co., Ltd.; Mesers. Bradbury, 
Greatorex, & Co., Ltd.; and many others. — A reso- 
lution was adopted on Tuesday last week by the 
members of the Streets Committee of the City 
Corporation in respect to the Bill. The terms of the 
resolution were as follows: —“ That, having regard 
to the general opposition throughout London to the 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, a repre- 
sentation be made to the London County Council 
asking that body to withdraw the measure, and to 
arrange a conference with the Corporation and the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils to consider the 
whole subject, with a view, if possible, to a Bill 
being framed that will effect the object without 
needlessly oppressing property owners.”—Alderman 
Sir Henry Knight presided on the roth inst. over a 
meeting at Haberdashers’ Hall, Gresham-street, of 
the leading members of the Wood-street trade for 
the purpose of protesting against the passing of the 
Bill, Mr. H. Morley moved the first resolution, to the 
etfect that the provisions of the Act were inapplicable 
to properties for trading or commercial purposes, 
and would in many cases render premises useless 
for the purposes for which they were used. Mr. G. 
Vickery seconded the motion, which was carried. 
Mr. G. W. Kirkham followed with a resolution con- 
demning the Bill as a dangerous and unwarrantable 
interference with the actions of traders and occu- 
piers, and would if carried out destroy many centres 
of industry. Mr. Rowe seconded the motion, which 
was also carried unanimously. Mr. T. Tapling 
moved a proposition to the etfect that the loss of 
life from tire in the City had not justified such 
drastic and ruinous proposals. Mr. G. Lewis 
seconded the motion, which was carried. A reso- 
lution in favour of the Corporation obtaining an 
amendment of the Builuing Act, 1894, was also 
agreed to. Some of the speakers alleged that the 
London County Council were attempting to throw 
their responsibility upon the property owners after 
having neglected to provide adequate fire appliances 
in London, which, one speaker asserted, was put 
into the shade by the fire arrangements made in 
some provincial towns. It was also asserted that if 
the Bill was passed thousands of poor work girls 
in the City would be thrown out of employment.— 
Mr. Alderman Strong presided on the 24th inst. at 
a wardmote of the electors of Queenhithe, who 
were called together to consider the provisions of 
the Bill. The Chairman said there was no doubt 
that the Bill had a close connexion with the sad fire 
in Queen Victoria-street, and he could not help 
thinking that had longer ladders been provided on 
that occasion there would have been less sacritice 
of life. The Metropolitan Fire Brigade was a 
department of the London County Council, and it 
would have been better if the Council had per- 
manently reorganised the Brigade and placed it in 
possession of the best possible appliances for the res- 
cue of perishing people. Mr. Deputy Pryke moveda 
resolution describing the provisions of the Bill as 
oppressive and drastic, and ruinous to trade in the 
City, and suggesting that the Bill should te with- 
drawn, in order that the County Council, the Cor- 
poration, and the Metropolitan Borough Councils 
might draw upa Bill relating to the same. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. H. T. Muore, and 


adopted. 
— . — 


CHURCH, DUNFERMLINE.—A new Church of 
Scotland building is to be erected in the district of 
Brucefield, Duufermline. The plan. prepared by Mr. 
M‘Gregor Chalmers, Glasgow, consists of a nave 
with two side aisles, with an apse at the east end of 
the nave. Halls and other offices are also} provided. 
The church will accommodate 723 persons, and the 
cost will be about 5,0001. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE fortnightly meeting of this Board was held 
on Saturday, Sir R. M. Hensley presiding. 

The Works Committee submitted a report on the 
fire - extinguishing arrangements at the various 
hospitals under the Board. From information sup- 
plied by the Engineer of the Board they reported 
that the water supply at Leavesden Asylum was 
poor, but the matter was under consideration. A 
similar report came from Caterham Asylum, but 
it was added in regard to this institution that 
the use of a portable steam fire-engine of 250 
gallons per minute capacity was available. At 
the South - Eastern Hospital, too, the supply 
and pressure of water were bad, but a scheme 
for putting them right had been submitted. At 
.Bridge School, Witham, the supply and pressure 
were “somewhat questionable,” the supply being 
shut off by the local water company every night and 
on certain days it was even shut off about noon, 
leaving the institution with only its storage supply 
to depend upon. Other institutions in which the 
supply and pressure were reported as “poor” were 
Rochester House, and the Eastern Ambulance 
Station. The Committee added that thev hoped at 
the next meeting to be in a position to report as to 
whether there was in every case sufficient force and 
power to ensure the water reaching the highest 
part of the farthest building. 


ae — — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


QUANTITIES. By the late Professor Banister 
Fietcher. Seventh edition, revised and enlarged 
by H. Phillips Fletcher. (B. T. Batsford. 7s. 6d.) 

JOURNAL OF THE SANITARY INSTITUTE : Published 
quarterly. (Sanitary Institute, Margaret-street, W.) 

ENGLISH TIMBER AND ITS ECONOMICAL CON- 
VERSION. (London: W. Rider & Son, Ltd. 33. 6d.) 

WILSON’S EQUIVALENTS OF ENGLISH POUNDS 
AND KILOGRAMMES. (London: Eftingham Wilson. 
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Correspondence. 


NEW ART IN STAINED GLASS. 


Sir,—There is to be a revolution in stained 
glass: no longer, as heretofore, the glass, but the 
lead is to inspire the designer, and be the vehicle for 
tbe embodiment of his ideas. He is to think in 
cames rather than in colour. He is to value the 
lead for the light it excludes, rather than the glass 
for the light it admits. For Mr. Sparruw has told 
the members of the Architectural Assosiation—he 
said it twice, and with emphasis—that the leading 
must be accepted as “the most important, the main 
factor in the design” of the stained giass of the 
future. We were let into the secret; we were 
initiated ; the new gospel was proclaimed, that no 
window is so small, but that half-inch leads could, 
aod should, be used; three-quarter and one-inch 
leads were uncoiled before us; but as from babes 
the revelation of Sir W. Richmond's inch- and- a- half 
leads was by merciful economy withheld. 

Preachets of new gospels seldom have much 
respect for old ones; so we find that the works of 
the old masters in glass (írom whom we have learnt 
all that we know) are not considered by the new 
schoo!, which Mr. Sparrow represents, to set any 
standard of excellence at all. But there are still 
some who hold that the Medieval glaziers under- 
stood their business, and that if, for example, they 
used narrow leads, it was not without good reason ; 
aod with tbeir works before us it wculd be rash to 
assert that they were not justified by results. That 
they did use narrow leads is placed beyond doubt by 
the following considerations :— 

1. When original leads remain, about jin. is 
found to be a normal width ; but, as there is often 
doubt whether or not re-leading has taken place, the 
following evidence of intention can be adduced :— 

2. When, as sometimes happened in subjects upon 
quarries, the exigencies of glazing made it desirable 
to omit some portion of the diagonal leading of the 
background, while yet the eye required continuity, 
a sham lead was painted on the glass; and the line 
80 painted to represent the absent lead will be found 
to be about a quarter of an inch thick. 

3. There is still more direct evidence, for old 
giass will be found to be painted up to within about 
an eighth of an inch of the edge, indicating leads of 
about twice that width. There are some fragments 
in my possession which show this very clearly. 

Workers in the old paths scarcely need to be told 
not to ignore the leads or to shuitle them out of 
sight. But this is just what the new school, for all 
its theories, attempts to do; for it throws the leads. 
as far as may be, into the outlines. This is merely 
to cause confusion ; for it is clear that ali leads 
cannot be outlines, and it is curiously true that a 
thin painted line forms a much more effective, as 
well a3 refined outline, whether seen in the aisle of 
a village church or the lantern of a cathedral, than 
does a lead. Those who exaggerate the importance 
of the leading in the scheme uf a window have no- 
ticed this, and been 1 chagrined, for they use 
wider and wider leads to force up their main out- 
live, in the attempt to make it bold its own with the 
painted line. The result is that their windows lack 


arisen—a difficulty technical, financial, and it might 
be, legal—in regard to the interpretation of the 
clause which had been drafted and accepted by the 
Council on November 9 last. Matters of consider- 
able importance depended on the interpretation of 
the clause. Only one side had been heard in the 
discussion, and therefore he thought they were 
justified in giving the parties who had already 
stated their objection to the clause an opportunity 
of submitting their views to the consideration of a 
committee.—Mr. Alderman Rawson seconded the 
resolution. Mr. Hart proposed to add after the 
words “with power to act” the words “and at the 
same time to consider and report upon the desira- 
bility of establishing a works committee.” This, he 
said, would extend the ecope of the consideration of 
the committee beyond that of a mere examination 
of «the ‘phraseology of the fair contracts clause. 
The master builders might be quite right in 
Ghallenging the phraseology of the clause, 
but their action would afford the oppor- 
tunity for interminable discussion. Why had they 
not given the clause a twelve months’ trial? All 
that was in the minds of trade unionists was that 
people taking contracts from the Corporation should 
submit to the recognised conditions of work. That 
was all that was wanted. The master builders said 
they could not follow everybody with ‘whom they 
had to deal, and see that their work was done 
under fair conditions. In reply, he could say that 
the Council never had the slightest idea of asking 
them to do any such thing. The London County 
Council, he would point out, had a far more drastic 
clause than the Manchester one. The London 
Council had established a Works Committee, and 
had put an end to trouble by doing work for them- 
selves under proper superintendence.—The Town 
Clerk said the amendinent of Mr. Hart was one of 
which notice must be given.— Mr. Brocklehurst 
suggested that the proposed committee should con- 
sider “ other steps for overcoming difficulties. Mr. 
A. H. Scott hoped the proposed committee would be 
considerably enlarged and report on the question of 
the Council doing its own work, as Mr. Hart had 
suggested. As a member of the Watch Committee, 
he was struck with the unanimous decision arrived 
at by the local contractors in the tenders with 
regard to certain work required at the new fire 
Station. If they were going to allow these con- 
tractors to see that the work of the Corporation 
could be set back by them, not once but many 
times, then it became time that the Council should 
consider the other alternative—that the Corporation 
should carry out its own work. The Rivers Com- 
mittee were carrying out the whole of their work 
by men in their own employ, and the Tramways 
Committee had never regretted the stand they took 
in carrying out their own work in placing the 
overhead wire equipment. The contract the 
Watch Committee had to let was for the foun- 
dations of the new fire station, and the wisest 
course for the Committee to have adopted would 
have been to do the work themselves If they 
had carried out a policy of that sort they would 
once and for all have done with this interference 
by a combination against resolutions approved 
by the Council. Mr. Sutton said the master builders 
ought to have given the clause a year's trial. The 
Council ought not to consent, two months after 
passing a resolution, to see themselves dictated to in 
this way in regard to the matter. The resolution 
affected some 60,000 working men in Manchester, 
and if they multiplied that number by five, it was 
going to affect the happiness and the wages of 
300,000 working people. He urged that the existing 
clause should be given a twelvemonths’ trial. Mr. 
Brocklehurst moved as an amendment that after 
the words “acceptable to all concerned” should be 
inserted the words, “and, at the same time, to con- 
sider and report as to the advisableness of taking 
such further steps as, in their opinion, are required 
to avoid the recurrence of the difficulties which 
have now arisen.” Mr. Abbott accepted the amend- 
ment as part of the resolution. Sir J. Harwood 
said it had been stated that wages were different in 
different towns. That was so. A plasterer might 
earn, say, 8d. an hour. Ia Liverpool the rate 
would be 744. But a contractor sending a man 
out from Manchester to Liverpool would pay the 
man not the Liverpool but the Manchester 
price. He thought there had been no need to 
raise this question last November. The cld clause, 
which he himself had the chief part in drafting, had 
worked very well. There had been no serious 
breach of good faith. Of course it did not work 
absolutely well, simply fairly well; and it was not 
wise to change that which had acted fairly well. 
There were always some people who tried to obtain 
labour at less than its just reward, and there always 
would be. He hoped the Council would go back to 
what it did before. Mr. Boyle said that the Tram- 
ways Committee bad had their own difficulties with 
contractors, some of whom tried by subterfuges to 
get behind the clause originally drafted by Sir John 
Harwood. The masters were now seeking as a 
body to get out of something that was embodied in 
the new fair contracts clause. Not one committee 
only, but a combination of employing committees 
of the Corporrtion might put their backs to the wall 
and say they were determined to see fair play 
between masters and men. Mr Heenan said he was 
a Contractor who had had no trouble with his men 
for twenty-two years. What he feared was tender. 
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all refinement, and appear coarse—I will not say 
in comparison with old windows—but when seen 
side by side with poorish specimens of commercial 
glass. 

There is much more that might be said of the 
painting, colouring, and workmanship generally of 
the new school, but I fear that I have already ex- 
ceeded the reasonable limits of a letter. 

F. C. EDEN. 


KING'S COLLEGE AND SOMERSET 
HOUSE. 


SIR, —In an article by Canon Beeching in a recent 
number of the Treasury magazine, the following 
passage occurs :— 


When in 1829 the Government made a grant to the 
College of the vacant land on the east side of Somerset 
House, they made a condition that the river frontage 
should be completed in accordance with the original 
design of Sir William Chambers. Every one will allow that 
this condition was most satisfactorily fulfilled by the 
architect selected, Mr. Robert Smirke. 7“ terrace abre 
the Embankment has always been one ef tt: peculiar 
ies of King's College.” 

I am not aware in what respect the new college 
buildings were considered a completion of Sir W. 
Chambers’ desigo, but surely to that distinguished 
architect the credit for the magnificent river 
frontage of Somerset House, and of its noble 
terrace, is wholly due. He did not live to see with 
inevitable horror the commonplace brick eastern 
annexe erected by the College authorities, and the 
comparatively recent addition to this annexe of two 
stories, overtopping the main building with their 
crowning ugliness, and deforming the view from the 
t mbankment of his palatial work. 

Against this latter act of vandalism Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, after he had ceased to be First Commis- 
sioner of Works, in vain protested. The college 
plea of want of funds to provide additional accom- 
modation prevailed—similar pleas have marred 
many other public buildings. 

So far from King’s College having any occasion 
to glory in their additions to Somerset House, it 
seems to me that the style in which these works 
were completed was their shame and a violation of 
the conditions attached to the Government grant of 
the site. C. N.K. 


“LART NOUVEAU.” 


Sir, — In your last issue I am reported to have 
said to the Leeds and Yorkshire Society that ' we 
should resist the unwholesome forces as are affected 
hy what are known abroad as ‘Les Nouveaux, ” 


c. 

What I did say was that “we should resist the 
unwholesome forms affected by what is known 
abroad as L'Art Nouveau.’ ” 

it may not be good French, but it is its recognised 
title. 

feel so strongly that the warning is necessary 
that I venture to draw your attention to the 
mistake, and my protest. - JOHN BELCHER. 

*The account was furnished to us, and was not 
by our own reporter. but there was no such ungram- 
matical English in it as is given in Mr. Belcher's 
quotation, which is incorrect, as he will see if he 
reters to the report again. L'art Nouveau is of 
course both correct French and a well known and 
accepted phrase: but as Les Nouveaux” was in 
the report sent to us, we supposed that the speaker 
had used that expression in regard to the ultra- 
modern artists. —ED. 
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BCILDERS' TOOLS AND THEIR USES. 
CHAPTER 4. 
Granite Mason, 


fata HIS chapter will be divided into por- 
; aR tions similar to the last. 
Eo Quarrying. 

As granite is too hard to be quarried by 
hand tools itis procured by explosives and by 
wedging, the former process being usually 
reserved for smaller pieces, and the latter for 
large blocks. 

Explosives.—The present system of blasting 
Aberdeen granite is to bore a succession of 
holes from 2 in. to 4 in. diameter, according to 
the depth of the bed, which may range from 
3 ft. to 30ft, introducing charges, and firing 
them together by electricity. This starts a 
big mass, and in the resultant crack or fissure, 
considerable quantities of gunpowder are 
exploded to thrust out the“ piece“ from the 
“face.” The above plan admits of larger 
stones being reft from the rock with less chance 
ut their sustaining damage. Sometimes 
monster blasts are fired by electricity, and as 
much as five tons of gunpowder are stowed 
away in chambers. The quarrying of these 
ch unbers, and of the passages leading to them, 
may occupy as long as a year. 
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Axing. Rubbing and Polishing. 


Illustrations to Students Column.—I.—Labours to Granite. 


Wedsing is then resorted to for the purpose 
of splitting the portions thus thrown down 
into the sizes wanted. Small steel wedges are 
driven into the stone by hammers at distances 
from 3 in. to6 in. apart, dividing the material 
with great celerity and little friction. Large 
lumps are also detached by gadding and 
wedging, as described in the last chapter, and, 
although strictly speaking granite has no 
planes of stratification, it possesses distinct 
lines of cleavage, and can be worked equally 
well in any direction. 

The Egyptians are believed to have obtained 
their granite by inserting a row of wedges of 
dry wood into notches made for the purpose, 
and then causing the plugs to swell by pour- 
ing water over them, which burst the blocks 
from the face of the quarry. Another effective 
method adopted by the ancients was to kindle 
large fires on the top of the rock until it 
become heated, and then suddenly chill the 
surface by throwing water upon it. This split 
the stones into lines of natural cleavage, after 
which it was broken up as required. Some- 
times grooves were first cut, and artificial lines 
of cleavage caused. 


Stone Conversion. 


The same general remarks on the conver- 
siou of freestone apply with equal force in 
the case of granite, which is almost always 
worked and polished at the quarry, as the 
gain on the cost of labour and carriage 
for quarry-worked stone is considerable, the 
expense of the transport of the waste material 
being saved, except for the ditrerence between 
the railway rate for worked stone and stone in 
block. It is also easier to square and dress 
stone while it contains the ground or “ quarry- 
sap,” and local men being more accustomed to 
it, the conversion is better and more economi- 
cally performed. This quarry-sap should, of 
course, be allowed to dry out, to season the 
s'one before commencing building operations, 
and in this connexion it may be interesting to 
note that Vitruvius recommended that stone 
should be allowed to lie two years before 
being used, so as to permit the natural sap to 
evaporate, while Sir Christopher Wren speci- 
fied three years’ exposure on the beach for the 
stone for the erection of St. Paul's. 

The sawing of granite is somewhat similar 
to that described in the previous chapter, and 
the machines, when in motion, are fed with 
iron sand and water, the former being called 
chilled shot by the granite workers tn Aber- 
deen, where it is specially manufactured for 
this trade. This material is also termed 
“krushite,” ‘and it consists of minute chilled 
cast metal shot made from scrap-iron, and vary- 
ing in size from mere powder to clover-seed 
bulk. Blocks of granite are now being sawn 
with this material instead of sand at the rate of 
4in. deep per hour, and hard grit stone at 9 in. 
deep per hour, with twelve blades in the 
machine. It is superseding diamond saws, as 
it is capable of doing the same amount of work 
at one-tenth the cost. In sawing and polish- 
ing, one ton of this stuff is equal to about 300 
tons of the sharpest sand. For nice sawing, 
when the granite is cut perhaps in. thick, to 
be polished on both sides for fancy caskets, 
samples, &c., the finer kinds of shot are de- 
manded. Recent improvements in machinery, 
such as the diamond saw and pneumatic chisel, 
and the use of the rotary cutter in the lathe, 
have practically revolutionised the granite 
business. 

Granite is dressed by machines on the same 
principle as those of Messrs. Brunton & 
Trier, with their revolving metal discs, or of a 
type resembling the rubbing- machines before 
mentioned under “ Freestone Mason.“ Polish- 
ing is divided into the three processes of 
shotting, emerying, and glossing. The em- 
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ployment of the fine iron sand or shot mixed 
with water enables machine-polishing by iron 
rubbers to be executed about three times as 
fast as when sea sand was used, and about ten 


times less of it is necessary. In the second 
stage emery is employed instead of the shot. 
Glossing, the last operation, is performed with 
irons or rubbers covered with flannel or felt, 
putty powder (oxide of tin) being used as the 
glossing medium. Some polishers rub oil on 
the finished stone to deepen the gloss. 

Granite for columns, balusters, and circular 
articles, is worked chieflyin lathes, which are 
large enough to take blocks 25 ft. long and 5 ft. 
in diameter. The blocks, when rotated, pzess 
and are ground away by the wedge-like action 
of rather thick steel discs, 5 in. or 8 in. 
diameter, set at an angle, and moving with an 
automatic carriage along the lathe - bed. 
Fig. go explains this cutting action. Large 
lathes have four discs, two on each side, and a 
column may be reduced some 2 in. in diameter 
the whole length of the stone by one lateral 
movement of the carriages along the bed. 

For fine grinding and polishing the column 
is transferred to another lathe, where the re- 
quired surface is attained by the simple revolu- 
tion of the granite against heavy iron moulds 
or rubbers merely placed on top, with the 
necessary abradents, the moulds being kept in 
position by a bar of wood (fig. 91). Blocks 
are prepared for lathe work by being roughed 
out with a point, and by having holes chiselled 
in their square ends for the reception of the 
lathe dog and centres. 

All plain surfaces can be done by machinery, 
but rebates, mouldings, carvings, &c., are cut 
by hand. 


Tools of the Granite Mason, 
In addition to the majority of the tools used 


by the freestone mason, the granite mason 
employs the following special ones. 


Scabbling hammer. Bush hammer. 

Spalling hammer. Tooth axe. 

Scabbling pick. Single axe. 

Punch. Patent axe. 

Pick. Steel chisel. 
Icon rubber. 


Labours to Granite. 


The successive stages through which granite 
passes from the rough to the fine state are 
indicated in the accompanying diagram. 

The Scabbling Hammer, as well as the 
Spalling Hammer, are employed for hammer- 
dressing, which merely consists in reducing 
and removing the roughness of the stone. The 
spalling hammer weighs 12 lbs. to r6 lbs., and 
is shown in fig. 92. Hammer-faced work is 
also said to be hammer-blocked or quarry- 
pitched. It is likewise frequently termed 
rock or rustic work, and is mostly confined to 
foundations, plinths, and quoins, where a bold 
massive appearance is aimed at. 

The Scabbling Pick is used for scabbling, or 
still further reducing the piece to approximate 
dimensions and taking down the excessive 
crudeness of the hammer-dressed work. It is 
seen in fig. 93, ana weighs from 12 to 18 Ibs., 
the length ot the head being some 18 in. 

The Punch, or puncheon, is a blunt pyra- 
midal-pointed chisel required for punching, or 
bringing the surface to a finer face, such as for 
copings, curbs, channelling, &c., and for the 
beds and joints of rock-faced work. The 
puncheon is of steel, either oval or octagon, 
10 in. long and 1 in. diameter (fig. 94). With 
puncheons and chisels a steel-headed hand- 
hammer is used, termed a mash-hammer or 
maul, which weighs from 4 to 5 lbs., and has 
a tlexible hickory handle to give it a spring on 
the hard stone. For illustration see Brick- 
layer. 

The Pick, or pointed hammer (fig. 95), is 
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Fig. 90.—Granite Column in Lathe. 


Fig. 91.— Polishing Granite Column. 


Fig. 92.—Spalling Hammer. 
Fig. 93.—Scabbling Pick. 


very like the scabbling pick, but lighter, and is 
employed for picking, or still further producing 
a finer face, drafted margins being usually run 
round the parts so dressed. 


The Bush Hamner, or bunching hammer, is 
a square prism of steel, 8 in. long and 3 in. 
square. whose ends are cut into a series of 
pyramidal points, varying in number and size 
with the work to be (done, fig. 90). It is used 
for bushing, bash - hammering, or bunching, 
pounding off the roughness of the stone, and 
leaving the face approximately smooth. This 
kind of finish is only suitable for hard stones, 
as soft ones are apt to scale with the treat- 
ment. 

The Tooth Axc, or serrated pick, is 4 in. 
wide, and usually has fine teeth at each end. 
It is employed for tooth axing, or fine or close- 
picked work on ashlar masonry. This serrated 
pick is going out of use in Scotland owing to 
the trouble and expense of sharpening it, but 
f still oe valuable in Devon and Cornwall 
(hg. 97). 

The Single Axc weighs about 12 lbs., and has 
ahead 10 in. long, with two opposite cutting 
edges about 34 in. wide (fig. 08). It is known 
in Devonshire and Cornwall as a muckle 
hammer, for muckling or splitting up small 
stones after they have been split by the wedge 
and feathers. The single axe is required for 
axing or toning down the unevenness left by 
the pick, leaving marks in parallel lines, such 
as in drafted margins, which in granite are 
usually cut with this tool. Fine-axed work is 
simply a finer description of the preceding. 


The Patent Axc is used for going over the 
surface after it has been brought to as finea 
face as possible with the ordinary single axe, and 
is the finest description of surface work before 
' polishing. Patent-axed work is employed in 
the best class of building, on monuments, and 
as a finish to contrast with polished work. It 
is not intended to take anything off, but merely 
to mark over the face in an uniform manner. 
The faces of the hammer are formed of a num- 
ber of parallel thin steel blades, bound together 
so as to allow of their being taken out and re- 
sharpened. Their size is 6 in. by 3 in., and 
they vary in number and fineness from 4 to 12 
per inch, producing the same number of cuts 
per inch (fig. 99). 

A Steel Chisel, as sketched in fig. 100, is 
used with the mash hammer for drafts, 
Margins, mouldings, &c. 

lron Rubber.—For high-class buildings the 
fnal surface on certain parts is rubbing and 
polishing, the latter being a process of friction 
only. The stone is put on the machines, and it 
is frst rubbed smoothly with steel filings 
(termed shot, which is more effectual than the 
sand formerly used,) and water, under an iron 
rubber, till all the tool marks are removed ; 
then with emery powder and water, under the 
tame iron rubbers ; and finally the rubbers are 
covered with felt or flannel, and putty powder 
loxide of tin), moistened with water, takes the 
place of the former abradents to produce the 
final gloss. A paste of beeswax and turpen- 
tine is sometimes used instead of the putty 
powder. A good polish can only be obtained 

by persistent rubbing, and will keep its lustre 
for half a century. i 

Large plane surfaces are usually polished by 
a machine termed a vertical. It is an iron 


Fig. 94.—Puncheon. 
Fig. 95.— Pick. 

Fig. 95.— Buch Hammer. 
Fig. 97.--Tooth Axe. 


Illustrations to Student's Column—ll. 


wheel-shaped ring revolving on the surface to 
be polished, and driven by a vertical shaft. 
A lighter wheel is used for emery, and a felt- 
covered wheel for glossing. Straight mould- 
ings are done by a “pendulum '’—that is, a 
reverse to the moulding is cast in iron or other 
metal, and worked by machinery backwards 
and forwards on the moulding with a 
pendulum motion. Broken surfaces, as in a 
case where carved and polished work inter- 
mingle, are polished by hand. 


———— 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


WESLEYAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS, HAYLE, CORN- 
WALL.—New Wesleyan Sunday schools have just 
been opened at Hayle, and the chapel has been re- 
novated, re- eated. a vestibule placed at the entrance, 
and a new organ, built by Messrs. Hele & Co., Ply- 
mouth, obtained. New vestries and other accessory 
rooms have been added. The contract was secured 
by Messrs. White & Thomas, Crowan. Mr. Samp- 
son Hill, Redruth, was the architect, and Messrs. 
Isaac Newton & Sons, Hayle, the decorators. 

POLICE STATION, ABERTILLERY.—A new pclice 
station and courthouse have been erected at Aber- 
tillery. The contract for the building was let to 
Messrs. D. W. Richards, Ltd., of Newport. The 
frontage to Cwm-street is 90 ft. and to Queen- 
street 120 ft., the depth between the streets 150 ft: 
and the rise from Cwm-street to Queen-street 36 ft. 
To obviate the ditticulty as to the site, the buildings 
have been erected in two blocks, that fronting 
Cwm-street consisting of police entrance, charge 
otfice, three cells. constable’s dayroom and offices, 
with accommodation for ten sinple constables, a 
superintendent’s office, married sergeants’ quarters, 
consisting of parlour, living-room, scullery, &c., 
and three bedrooms. The quarters in each instance 
are private, connected inside by doors, and having 
separate entrances. The buildings were designed 
by Mr. William Tanner, County Surveyor, and 
erected under his direction. 

SCHOOLS, EDINSURGH.— Edinburgh School Board 
intend to erect a new school in Albion-road to 
give accommodation for 1,403 pupils. The architect 
is Mr. J. Carfrae, Architect to the Board. 

ASYLUM BUILDINGS, TALGARTH, BRECONSHIRE. 
—The new asylum serving the counties of Brecon 
and Radnor was opened recently. The buildings 
have been erected from plans prepared by Messrs. 
Giles, Gough, & Trollope, Strand, London, the con- 
tractor being Mr. Watkin Williams, of Pontypridd. 
The buildings cover about seven acres, the contract 
price being about 120, 000l. 

BAPTIST TABERNACLE, HERTTORD - It is pro- 
posed to erect at Hertford a new Baptist tabernacle 
on the site adjoining the present tabernacle at the 
bottom of Port Hill, from the designs prepared by 
Mr. James Farlex, architect, of Hertford. Seatiog 
accommodation will be arranged for 500 persons, a 
gallery being erected facing the rostrum for the 
purpose of providing the necessary number of 
seats. The baptistry will be placed under the floor 
of the rostrum. and three vestries will be provided 
in the rear, with classrooms over. The lighting 
will be by electricity, and the ventilation will be 
effected by an ornamental turret placed in the 
centre of the main roof. The whole of the build- 
ings will be heated with hot water on the low- 
pressure system. 

CATHOLIC CHURCH, WREKENTON.—The Wreken- 
ton Catholics have just erected a new church, to be 
known as St. Oswald. The church is a stone 
structure, built in the Early English style, the inside 
being built up with concrete instead of brick. The 
seating accommodation is for 350, and the building, 
which cost 3.000/., was erected by Mr. R. Bruce, of 
Washington. Mr. J. C. Parsons, of Newcastle, being 
the architect. 
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Fig. 98.—Single Axe. 
Mig. 99. —Patent Axe. 
Fig. roo. — Steel Chisel, 


DUNFERMLINE COTTAGE HoOSsPiTAL.—This build- 
ing is to be extended by additions to the east and 
west wings of the hospital and a rearrangement of 
the wards. The plans have been prepared by 
Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilson, Edinburgh, The 
additions are estimated to cost 3,000/. 

DISPENSARY, CHELSEA.—On the 2oth inst. Lord 
Cadogan laid the foundation-stone of the new 
Chelsea, Brompton, and Belgrave Dispensary, now 
being erected in Manor-street in place of the old 
building at Sloane-square. The architects of 
the new building are Messrs. A. W. Sheppard 


and J. F. Burkinshaw, of Adelphia, W.C. Tbe 
maia structure is being built of red brick 
relieved with terra -cotta dressings. A resi- 


dence will be provided for the house surgeon, 
also a committee-room, &c., for the management ; 
and provision is also made for waiting and con- 
sulting rooms, with an isolation- room and dis- 
pensing department and workrooms attached. 
The building will be fitted with electric light. The 
builders are Messrs. Stimpson & Co., of Brompton- 
road, and the cost will be 3,000}. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS, SHEFIIELD.—The Buildings 
Committee of Sheftield School Board in their 
minutes recommended that Messrs. Holmes & 
Watson be instructed to prepare plans for the pro- 
vision, at Carter Knowle-road, of a school to accom- 
modate ooo children, on one story, and with central 
hall; the building to be appropriated tor a mixed 
department and an infants’ department, with pro- 
vision for further classrooms to be added hereafter. 
The plans for the proposed school at Norton Wood- 
seats, to accommodate 340 children, as submitted 
by Messrs. Hemsoll & Paterson, were adopted. The 
Committee reported that they had had under con- 
sideration the question of school accommodation in 
the district, comprising Upper Crookes and Lydgate, 
and they recommended that a plot of land contain- 
ing 8,470 square yards fronting to Lydgate-lane be 
purchased from the tru3tees of the Harper House 
Estate of the Society of Friends for the sum of 
1,300/., for the purpose of erecting a public elemen- 
tary school thereon. The Committee also recom- 
mended that a plot of land containing 3.3 square 
yards fronting to Sharrow-lane and S:twell-road be 
purchased from the trustees of the Girls' Charity 
School for the sum of 2 585l. 28., on which to pro- 
vide buildings for a school for defective children, a 
cookery centre, and a centre for manual instruction. 
—The minutes were adopted. 

THEATRE, FALKIRK.—The plans for the new 
theatre to be erected in Vicar-street, Falkirk, by the 
Falkirk Grand Theatre and Opera Co., came 
before the Dean of Guild Court on the 20th inst. 
The theatre, which is to be situated behind a large 
new tenement of shops and dwelling-houses. will de 
partly built on the cantilever system, and have sea‘- 
ing capacity for 2,000 people. The estimated cost 
of the erection is about 15,000/., and the architect is 
Mr. Alex. Cullen, Hamilton. 

CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE.—We understand 
that Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress Bell have been 
appointed architects to carry out the reconstruction 
of the buildings which form one side of Rose- 
crescent, and were altered a few years ago by the 
authorities of Caius College for “rooms” as 
attached to the college. At the Trinity-street end 
of Rose - crescent stands St. Michael's Church, 
opposite the new portion of the buildings, on the 
west side of Trinity-street, of Caius College. I: is 
stated that the Master and Fellows contemplaie 
the acquisition of the church to replace the present 
college chapel. The church was built in 1324 dy 
Hervey de Stanton, who gave it to his foundation of 

Michael House, since absorbed in Trinity College. 
It is in the Decorated style, and has a mass:ve 
square tower and a very long chancel. After arre 
on November 11, 1839, a sum of 3,000]. was ex- 
pended in repairs and improvements under the 
superintendence of Sir G. Gilbert Scott. who deco- 
rated the aisles and chancel and built the no: th 
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porch and a doorway on the south side of the 
tower. The chancel retains the old triple sedilia, 
piscina, and choir stalls of oak. 

CHURCH, HEREFORD.—St. James’s Church, Here- 
forj, which was destroyed by fire in December, 
1901, has been rebuilt, and recently completed, from 
the plans of Messrs. Nicholson & Hartree, archi- 
tects, Hereford. The new edifice has been built on 
the old foundations. Bath stone has been u3ed for 
allthe dressed stone, both exterior and interior. 
Campden stone is used for the pillars, and the 
arches of the arcades are of alternate Brom:?grove 
and Bath stone. Green Westmoreland slates torm 
the roof. The floors of the gangways in the nave, 
aisles, transepts, and chancel are laid with tiles, 
the floor of the church being laid with wood blocks, 
finished with oak curb. The whole of the roofs are 
in pitch-pine. The chutcli is heated by a high-pres- 
sure hot-water apparatus, and ventilated by two of 
Boyle’s ventilators. The contractors for the work 
were Mr. C. Cook, Hereford, builder; Messrs. R. L. 
Boulton & Son, Cheltenham, carving; Mr. T. A. 
King, stone; Me:srs ] Jackson & Co., of Birming- 
ham, heating; and Messrs. Goodwin & Sons, of 
Lug wardine, laid the tiles. 

REBUILDING IN PICCADILLY. — An extensive 
clearance has been made between the Royal 
Geological Museum and St. James's Church by the 
demolition of Nos. 198, 199, and 200, Piccadilly, 
and Nos. 2, 3, 4, ard 5, Church-place. The new 
buildings are being erected by Messrs W. H. 
Lorden & Son, of Upper Tooting, contractors, from 
plans and designs prepared by Mr. R Sawyer. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, SOUTH WIMBLEDON.— 
Plans and designs fora new Wesleyan church and 
schools at South Wimbledon have been made by 
Mr. R. J. Thomson. A site and the organ are given 
by a resident, and the scheme in its entirety will 
cost some 12,000}. The buildings will comprise a 
choir, vestry, and minister's vestry, a church par- 
jour, a clubroom, two meeting-room , &c. 


the buildings finished in July, rcoo. Romney, 
Rossetti, Turner, aad Ruskin Buildings were com- 
pleted in April, 1001. In December, 1899, tenders 
were invited for Gainsborough, Reynolds, Lawrence, 
Maclise, Landseer, Mulready, Morland, and Wilkie 
buildings, and the last of these blocks was finished 
in August last year. Although a competition was 
held and premiums awarded for the best designs, all 
were found too expensive, and the work was even- 
tually carried out by the Council’s own architects, 
Mr. T. Blashill, and, later, Mr. W. E. Riley. A 
garden covering a space of 23.199 sq. ft. will scoa 
be completed, aod a piece ot open ground, as yet 
not needed, will be made into a sand-pit for the 
children. Oae of the features of the buildiogs is 
the provision of fifty perambulator and bicycle 
sheds, let to tenants at the rate of 3d. a week. In 
the seventeen blocks on tlie estate there are two 
tenements of one room let at 43. 04. a week; 484 of 
two rooms, at 63. to 8. 0 J.; 392 of three room. at 
88. to 103. 6 J.; 10 of four rooms, at 123. to 133 
and one of five rooms, at 128. 6J. The actual cost 
of the land for the Millbank estate has been 
22,2421. ; of the approaches, roads, and open spaces, 
22 9b0l., making a total of 45 202/. The approxi- 
mate cost of the buildings has been 206,9591. 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN AMERICA —The 
Principal of the Northampton Iastitute, London. 
Dr’ R. Mullineux Walmsley, is being sent on a three 
months’ tour to the United States and Canada for 
the purpose of investigating the present position of 
technical education in those countries and its bear- 
iogs upon industrial production in the subjects 
covered by the technological work of the Institute, 
but more especially in the engineering industries. 
„TE MAGAZINE OF ART."—We hear that as the 


Art—the reduction in price and the increase in bulk 
the circulation of the first three months has been 
exactly doubled, as compared with that of the 
previous quarter. 

WORCESTER MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. — 
The fourth annual dinner in connexion with this 
Association was held at the Hop Market Hotel 
recently. Ia the absence of the President (Mr. J. 
Sharman Wood) who was indisposed, the Vice 
president (Councillor J. Bromage) presided, and the 
hon. treasurer (Mr. J. Stokes) was in the vice-chair. 
The loyal toasts having been honoured, the Vice- 
Chairman gave “The Mayor and Corporation,” to 
which Councilor A II. Parker responded. The 
Chairman, proposing Success to the Midland and 
Local Federation of Master Builders,” said that 
although the Federation had been in existence some 
years it had only exhibited real life during the last 
tive years. He explained some of the troubles lead- 
iog up to its formation, and dwelt on the benc fits 
which had been derived since. Not only did the 
Federation resist unreasonable demands from trades 
unions, but builders meeting together and rubbing 
shoulder to shoulder were enabled to do more good 
for the men and trade. In Worcester they had 
every reason to be thankful for the existence of the 
Federation. Every man now worked the same 
hours and had the same hours for meals. Formerly 
builders were not allowed to import worked stone, 
but now they were able to do what they desired 
inthe best manner. Councillor A. S. Smith (Bir- 
mingham), replying, stated that he regretted the 
necessity of the Federation ; but they existed not as 
an aggre3sive body, but for the purpose of resisting 
unreasonable demands. He warned them that 
unless they held together and used federation wisely 
and well, they would lose much of their importance. 
Mc. Phelps also replied, and said he was pleased to 
state that there had been an increase of seven 
in the membership of the Worcester Association, 
which now numbered thirty-eight. The amount ot 
wages pe id by members to their employees during 
the year Was 53,400}. He was in the happy position 
ot being able to state that locally there had been no 
disputes during the past year. By means of arbitra- 
tion they had been able to complete rules with the 
plumbers. Notice had been given to the Malvern 
branch to bring their rules into conformity with 
those of Worcester, but as there had been no reply 
he concluded that the men saw the wisdom of 
adopting the suggestions. Arrangements had been 
made for regular hours during the summer and 
winter, so that at present, although trade was slack, 
there were fewer unemployed men than might be 
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FRANCE.—The Committee of the Socicte 
-Nationale des Architectes has adopted for their 
competition this year a subject ard instructions 
drawn up by M. Nanteuil, for“ A large Restaurant 
in a Park.“ ——M. Feantz Jourdain, the architect, 
has been elected President ot the “Société Nouveau 
Paris.“ the Vice-P esidents being MM. Albert 
Besnard and Felix Roussel. ——Tne jury for the 
annual competition in new facades i3 about to com- 
mence its labours. They will have to examine about 
a hundred house fronts erected during 1002 The 
Department of Public lastruction has decided that 
female art students between the ages of fifteen and 
thirty are in future to be eligible to enter into com- 
petition for the Prix de Rome. The HKaroness 
Nathaniel de Rothschild has left to the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts an annual “rente of 5,000 fr. to be 
distributed among artists incapacitatea by blindness 
or paralysis. At the Durand Ruel G vlery there is 
an interesting exhibition of the Société Nouvelle de 
Leinture et de Sculpture,” which includes among 
its principal members MM. Eugene Vail, Lucien 
‘Simon, Griveaux, La Gandara, and Henri Martin. 
Among the sculpture is a pathetic work 
by M. Bartholomé, “L’Enfant Mort” M. 
„Chailloux, the sculptor, has just completed the 
model for a monument to Pasteur to be erected at 
Aarnes, near Ville d'Avray. The bust of Pasteur 
will be placed on a stele designed by M. Jaumin, 
architect.——M. Rousseau, architect, of Sens, bas 
been commissioned to undertake the restoration 
of the church of Laroche-Saint-Cydoine. —— A 
practical School of Commerce and ladustry 
is to be built at Cluny (Saone-et-Loire), at an 
estimated cost of 409,000 franc3.——Tne jury 
of the competition for a decorative fountain 
for the city of Rzims has selected the following 
artists to take part in the second and final competi- 
tion: MM. Deperthes (architect) and Roussel 
(sculptor); MM Godefroy (architect) and Feynot 
. (aculptor) ; MM. Larche (architect) and Larche (sculp- 
tor); and M. Narjoux (architect). M. J. R. Pierce 
_Litoux, architect, of Paris, has died at the age of 63. 
„He was a pupil of Questel, and in 1870 obtained the 
second premium in the competition for the new 
church of St. Bruno at Grenoble. He was the 
architect of numerous mansions in the neighbour- 


hood of the Madeleine and the Ave du Boi expected. Councillor J. Jones proposed “Trade 
Boulogne. e and Commerce of the City.“ and Alderman W. 
— —— Caldicott responded. Mr. H. Stokes proposed The 

8 Architects of Worcester,“ coupled with the name of 

MISCELLANEOUS. Mr. A B. Rowe. Mr. Rowe, responding, said the 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT — 
Messrs. Needham & Needham, architects, have 
removed their oftices from 18, Lower Clapton-10ad, 
to 10, St Helen’s-place, E.C. 

WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS,! MiLLHANK. — On the 
18th inst. the King visited the new workmen's 
dwelliogs which the London County Council have 
erected at Millbank. Siace the destruction of the 
old prison the estate has heen divided up between 
the Tate Gallery. the Guards’ Hosoital, the School 
Board, and the County Council. For its eight-acre 
share of this estate the Council paid in December, 
1896, atter negotiations lasting many years, 2,500/. 
an acre. By 1808 roads{were laid out, and by M ay, 
1899, the tirst block of buildings was erected, and 
named Hogarth Buildings. Plans for Leiehton 
and Miilais buildings were completed in 1808. and 


architects were in full sympathy with the Associa- 
tion. He did not agree with Mr. Stokes that archi- 
tects were down on contractors. They desired to 
act honourably to both clients and contractors, The 
Vice-Chairman gave the health of the Chairman. 
who suitably replied. 

YORK MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. — The 
annual dinner of the York Master Builders’ and Con- 
tractors’ Association was held recently at the Old 
George Hotel, Pavement, when between forty and 
fifty members and friends assembled. Mr. Councillor 
Mansfield presided. After the loyal toasts were 
honoured, Mr. R. Dent proposed The Yorkshire 
Federation of Building Trades Employers,” and 
Mr. J. Dawson, of Huddersheld, in responding, 
referred to the proposed amendment of the law 
telating to trade unions, and said that employers 


result of the new management of the Magasine of 


throughout the country only wanted what was fair 
and equitable between masters and men, and it was 
quite just that the law which referred to trades 
unions should also refer to employers’ associations. 
Mr. A. W. Sinclair gave Success to the Associa- 
tion,” and Mr. Councillor Mansfield and Mr. H. 
Colman responded. 


ln the unavoidable absence of 
Mc. George Sharp, Mr. Goodwill proposed “ The 


City and Trade of York,” which was responded to 
by Mr. M. Leaf and Mr. Councillor Moss. 
toasts followed. 


Other 


INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY.— 


This Society held its usual monthly meeting on the 


10th inst. at the Society's House, 7, Dean's Yard, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W., tbe Rev. Canon C. F. 
Norman in the chair. Grants of money were made 
in aid of the following objects, viz. :—Building new 
churches at Churchdown St. Andrew, near Caelten- 
ham, 50/. for first portion; Radyr St. Jubo the 
Baptist, near Cardiff, 75/. for first portion; and 
Keighley All Saints, Yorks, Sol. in lieu of a former 
grant of 6ol; towards rebuilding the churches of 
Rowley Regis S:. Giles, near Birmingham, 10sl.; 
Swanscombe St. Peter and Paul, near Greenhithe, 
75l.; and Walthamstow St. James the Greater, 
Essex, 130/.; and towards enlarging or otherwise 
improving the accommodation in the churches at 
Alwalton S:. Andrew, near Peterborough, 25/.; 
Mumby St. Peter, near Alford. Lincs, 20/.; Rad- 
nage St. Mavy the Virgin, near Stukenchurch, Oxon, 
15/.; Srottoo St. Saviour, near Castle E fen, R.S O., 
sol ; and Swatiham Prior St. Mary, near Cambridge, 
130/., in lieu of a former grant of rool. The fol- 
lowing grants were also paid for works completed: 
Radley St. James, near Abingdon, Berks, 30/ ; High 
Wycombe St. Jobn, Bucks, 175/.; Marston Magna 
St Mary, near Bath, 35/.; and All Stretton Mission 
Church, Shropshire, sol. Ia addition to this the 
sum of 151. was paid towards the repairs of thir- 
teen churches from trust funds held by the Society. 
IRISH MINERALS AND BUILDING STONES —The 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion for Ireland have taken steps to place on view 
for a period of three months at the Imperial Insti- 
tute, London, the extensive collection of Irish 
minerals and building stones which formed part of 
their exhibits at the recent I chibition in Cork. The 
exhibits will embrace samples of the varied building 
materials and marbles in which Iceland is particu- 
latly rich, and it is expected that the opportunity of 
examining these samples will be of advantage to 
those who are concerned in the many large building 
schemes now in progress in London and elsewhere 
in Great Britain. Besides Irish granites, sandstones, 
limestones, red, green, and black marble, and other 
ornamental stones of the country, the exhibit will 
also include specimens of clays, cement-makiog 
materials, and fine sand. The Mineral Expert to 
the Department will remain with the exhibit during 
the period mentioned, and all iaquiries should be 
addressed to E. St. John Lyburn, F.G.S, Irish 
Mineral Section, Imperial Institute, London, S.W. 
The exhibition will be open free to the public from 
February 26, 1903, between the hours of eleven and 
five. Admission will be by the east public entrance 
of the Imperial Institute. 
ATMOSPHERE ON THE CENTRAL LONDON RAIL- 
WAY.— A: the meeting of the London CHuaty Coun- 
cil on Tuesday. the following Report of the Public 
Health Committee was submitted: We have been 
ia Cominunication with the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on this subject, and in connexion with the 
conduct of the Council's case with regard to Tube 
Railway Bills, they have obtained reports from the 
medical officer and the chemist as to the condition 
of the atmosphere in the stations, lifts, passages, 
and tunnels, as compared with the condition of the 
atmosphere in the streets outside the stations. 
Eighty-eight samples taken between March 10 and 
Ostober 24, 1902, were submitted to chemical 
exam nation, aod twenty-four samples taken 
between March 18 and June 109, 1902, were bac- 
teriologically examined by Dr. Andrewes. .. . The 
chemical examination consisted in the determina- 
tion of the amount of carbonic acid in the air, and 
of the amount of oxygen absorbed from perman- 
ganate by the organic matter present in the air. It 
was found that the quantity ot carbonic acid in the 
air of the Central London Railway varied consider- 
ably, while the quantity present in the outside air 
varied only to a slight extent. The amount of 
organic matter present in the air of the tubes and 
in the external air underwent considerable fuctua- 
tions. The general result of the chemist's exami- 
nation shows that the quantity of carbonic acid 
was highest in the air of the carriages, and that, 
contrary to what might reasonably have been 
expected, the largest quantity, 137 volumes in 
10,000 volumes of air, was not found in the carriages 
where smoking was allowed, but in an ordinary 
passenger carriage. The smallest quantity found 
(96 volumes in 10,000 of air) was in aa empty 
carriage. The air in the passages leading from and 
to the stations was generally better than in the lifts. 
Oa one occasion the air in the lift at the Oxford- 
circus Station contained 15 2 volumes of carbonic 
acid in 10,000 volumes of air, or about four times 
the quantity found in the fresh air outside the 
station. Several samples of air were collected at 
midnight or early in the morning after the tubes bad 
been ventilated by the passage of air and before the 
morning traffic had commenced. The examination 
of these samples showed, in mst instances, that a 
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very fair condition of the air had been produced by 
the ventilation, although it was still somewhat 
inferior to that of the outside air. Generally, about 
78 per cent. of the samples collected contained 
more than twice as much carbonic acid as that 
found in outside air, and 66 per cent. contained 
more than 24 times as much. The chemist con- 
siders that sa nples of air taken at any point on the 
railway sbould not contain more than 8 volumes of 
carbonic acid in 10,coo volumes of air—that is, not 
more than twice the amount which is generally 
found in the streets. He suggests this standard of 
purity in view of the fact that all the additional 
carbonic acid found in the air of the tunnels has 
been produced by respiration, and is therefore of 
a more objectionable character than that pro- 
duced by the combustion of fuel in the loco- 
motives, or of gas or oil for lighting purposes 
Dr. Andrewes made bacteriological examinations of 
twelve samples of air from ditferent points on the 
Central London Railway, and compared them with 
twelve similar samples taken at the same time from 
the fresh air outside. In summarising the results, 
De. Andrewes concludes that while micro-organisms 
are present in tube air in a somewhat greater pro- 
portion (thirteen to ten) than in fresh air, the 
excess is not so considerable as to cause the tube 
air to compare unfavourably with the conditions 
known to exist in inhabited rooms generally, and 
although there was considerable excess of organ- 
isms capable of growing at the temperature of the 
body, this excess was due to non-pathogenic 
sarcine and allied species, and no pathogenic 
Organisms were found in the tube air. The 
highest averages were found in carriages 
and lifts, ie, in the most crowded places 
examined, while the platforms and passages came 
out actually better than the fresh air, and the 
tunnels were only a little worse. There was a 
direct correspondence between the amount and 
concentration of human traffic and the number of 
organisms in the air.. . We have been informed 
that the Central London Railway Company are 
taking steps to improve the ventilation of the 
tunnels by installing a large rotary fan at the 
Shepherd’s Bush end which will be powerful enough 
to draw out all the tunnel air three times over in 
the three hours during which the traffic is stopped 
at night. They also state that they are installing at 
the Bank station an air-compressor, which will 
force compressed air drawn from the street level 
into the extreme end of the Bank sidiogs while the 
trains are in motion, and thus purify that part.” 
WAR MEMORIAL, NORWICH.—It is intended to 
erect in Norwich a memorial of the men of Norfolk 
who fell during the Boer War. It is intended that 
the monument shall be erected on the ground to the 
north-east of the Shirehall, facing down the Prince 
of Wales road, a site open to good view on three 
sides, and out of the line of general trafic. The 
designs for the monument accepted are by Mr. 
George Wade, sculptor, and his brother, Mr. Fairfax 
Wade, architect. 
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BUILDING DISPUTE AT EALING. 


THE case of Wright v. Berry came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of the Master of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Romer and Cozens- Hardy, 
on the 18th inst, on the plaintiff's appeal from a 
judgment of Mr. Justice Byrne in the Chancery 
Division. 

The action was brought by the plaintiff for an 
injunction to prevent defendants erecting on a 
couple of plots of land in Regina-road, Ealing, 
which they bad bought, buildings which it was 
alleged they intended to use as homes for poor aged 
persons. The plaintiff contenced that this intention 
of the defendants was a cont-avention of the build- 
ing scheme of the St. Kilda Estate. It appeared 
that in March, 1899, the S:. Kilda Estate at Ealing 
was advertised and put up for sale. In the 
particulars and conditions of sale it was described as 
consisting of 133 large choice plots for the erection 
of private residences. There was also attached to the 
particulars a condition that no building of any kind 
other than a detached or semi-detached house, with 
appropriate offices and outbuildings appurtenant 
thereto, should be erected on any plot. The defen- 
dants, three days before this sale, purchased two of 
the plots, and in the conveyance the defendants 
covenanted with the vendor not to erect any build- 
ings of any kind on the lots so purchased other than 
a detached cr semi-detached house in the terms of 
the before-rientioned condition. The plaintiff after- 
wards purchased, under similar conditions of sale, 
four of these lots, which were situated opposite to 
those purchased by the defendants, on which he built 
four private dwelling houses. The defendants did not 
build on their plots until Sept., 1900, when they put up 
a notice stating their intention to build a home for 
poor people, and askinꝑ forsubscriptions. The plaintiff, 
on protesting against this, was informed that the 
defendants’ proposed building would only be a 
private house. In November, 1001, the defendants 
commenced to build, on behalf of the Ealing 
Cottage Homes for the Aged Poor, a set of self-con- 
tained living-rooms for the accommodation of 
about fourteen families, with a common entrance, 
kitchen, sink, and oftices, but otherwise independent 
of each other. The plaintiff's case was that such 


menced the 


an erection by the defendants would diminish the 
value of his property. The plaintiff then ccm- 
ia March last 
applied for an i»terləcutoryv injunction to restrain 
until the trial the erection by the defendants on 
their plot of any building except a semi-detached 
or detached house. 
dismissed the application, on the ground that what 
the plaintiff really complained of was the proposed 
use of the buildings in question, but that that was 
not the relief asked for by the noticeof motion. 
The plaintiff then amended his pleadings and asked 
for an 
using the houses otherwise than as private resi- 
dences. 
there was no such obligation on the defendant’, and 
gave judgment for the defendants. 
present appeal of the plaintiff. 


present action, and 


Mr. Justice Byrne, however, 


injunction to restrain defendants from 
Mr. Justice Byrne at the trial held that 
Hence the 


At the conclusion of the arguments of ccunsel 


their Lordships aflirmed the decision of Mr. Justice 
Byrne, and dismissed the appeal with costs. 


Mr. Mulligan, K C., and Mr. Underhill appeared 


for the appellant; Mr. Levett, K.C., and Mr, O, 
Leigh Clare for the respondents. 


FALSE TRADE DESCRIPTION. 
AT Greenwich Police-court recently, Mr. James 


Gladstone, of Calford Bridge, builders’ merchant, was 
summoned by Mr. Lionel Harold Browning, secre- 
tary of the London Lime, Cement, Brick, and Slate 
Merchants’ Trades Protection Association, for un- 
lawfully using false or unjust measures or sacks, 
also for selling cement to which a false trade de- 
scription as to its weight was applied. Mr. R. D. 
Muir was counsel for the prosecution ; and Mr. 
Liewellyn Davies defended. Charles Long said he 
was employed on December 20 by Messrs. East- 
wood & Co. to go to ths defendant's premises at 
Catford for a ton of cement. He saw the defendant 
and asked for a ton of cement, and received eleven 
s icks and an invoice for a ton. 
to Messrs. Eastwood’s Well Hall depot. 
Saunders, foreman at the depot, deposed to receiving 
the sacks, which heat once sealed, and afterwards sent 
to Greenwich. Mr. Ernest Scragg, foreman at Messrs. 
Eastwood's Phoenix Wharf, Greenwich, 
ibe Nae the bags, which ia the total were 163 Ibs. 
short. 
a further purchase, which Mr. Scragg said was 
172 lbs. short. 
third purchase, which was said to be 205 Ibs. short. 
Mr. Harry Le Marchant, managing director of 
Messrs. Martin, Earle, & Co., wholesale cement 
merchants, deposed that his firm 
defendant with cement, 
eleven sacks to the ton would be supplied, but at 
the defendant's request he was supplied with twelve 
sacks to the ton. 
admitted that many of the defendant's orders were 
eleven sacks to the ton, and he produced only three 
orders where twelve sacks were specified. 
Harold Anderson, 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
to the 
ton lots contained in twelve 
defence, Mr. Davies said his client's instructions 
to nis 
quantity, and if there was any deticiency to make 
it up. 
twelve sacks to the ton for the convenience of small 
dealers. 
were that if there were no eleven to the ton bags 
and any one wanted a ton, he was to break a bag 
and distribute it among the eleven, 30 as to make 
up the weight. 
had sold eleven sacks to the ton (this being the 
third purchase), and witness told him to go off at 
once and rectify his mistake. 
business for many vears, and this was the first com- 
plaint he had received. Any shortness of weight 
was without his knowledge. 
clerk to the defendant, said he told Mr. Gladstone 
about the purchase, and was sent to the carman’s 
employer to rectify the error. 
there was clearly a false trade description, and the 
defendant had not proved that he was unaware of 
what was going on. 
and ten guineas cost. 
proceed with the weigtts and measures case. 


He took the sacks 
William 


said he 
Sydney James Bolt, another carman, proved 


Albert Letchford gave evidence of a 


supplied the 
In the ordinary course 


In cross- examination, witness 


Mr. 
the Associated 
also deposed 
sale of cement to the defendant in 
sacks. For the 


director of 


foreman were to supply the correct 
The defendant said he purchased the 


His special instructions to his foreman 


His manager informed him that he 
He had been in 
Alexander Campbell, 
Mr, Baggallay said 


He fined the defendant 104. 
Mr. Muir said he would not 


HARROGATE BUILDING DISPUTE. 


THE hearing of the case of the Mayor and Cor- 
poration of Harrogate v Dickinson was concluded 
in the King’s Bench Division on the 21st inst. 
before Mr. Justice Wright, sitting without a 
jury. The case came betore his Lordsbip in the 
form of a special case, from which it appeared that 
Mr. Dickinson is a builder who owned a plot of 
land in Walker-road and Bilton-drive, Harrogate. 
On October 1, 1894, he deposited plans showing 
eleven dwelling-houses and two stables and coach- 
houses proposed to be erected by him on the 
plot of land referred to. These plans, which were 
contained on one sheet, were approved on October 
8, 1894, and certificates were given in respect of 
certain of the houses which were built. Section 27 


of the Harrogate Corpcration Act, passed on August 
provides :—“ The deposit with the 
Corporation of any plan of any street or build- 
‘ng sball be null and void if the execution of 


24, 18093, 


the work specified in such plan be not com- 
menced within the following periods—that is 
to say, as to plans deposited atter the passing of 
this Act within three years from the date of such 
deposit, and as to plans deposited before the 
passing of this Act within three vears from the 
passing of this Act; and at the expiration of these 
respective periods fresh notice and deposits shall, 
unless the Corporation otherwise determine, be 
requisite.” On january 3, 1002, defendant com- 
menced to build the secona stable and coach-house, 
and on the i8th the inspector employed by the 
Corporation gave him notice that he was to dis- 
continue building and deposit fresh plans, the o!d 
ones not complying with the new by-laws in several 
particulars, 

Mr. Danckwerts, K.C., and Mr. Wm. Mackenzie 
appeared for the plaintitfs, and Mr. Colefax for the 
defendant. 

Mr. Danckwerts having read the special case, 
his Lordship said he would like to hear what u: s 
tke point of the other side. 

Mr. Colefax said that the case did not entirely 
refer to what was called the second stable. It 
went beyond that, because the second stable was 
being built, and also the houses Nos, 6 to 11. After 
the expiration of the three years Nos. 4 and 5 were 
commenced, completed, and certified, and No. 5 
included the party-wall of No. 6. It was not until 
after the new by-laws came into force in 1001 that 
defendant began to build the stables. The tounda- 
tions of the party-wall of No. o had been built 
since the expiration of the three vearr, and Nor. 4 
and 5 were completed before the new by-laws came 
into effect. These were the facts, and he did not 
think there was any doubt about them. What 
defendaut submitted was this, that, subject to the 
Section of the Act of 1893, he was entitled to con- 
tinue to build under the by-laws which were in 
force at the time when the plans were passed. The 
learned counsel submitted that this would be so 
because of the last clause of the new by-laws, 
Clause 117, which said that from and after the dale 
of the confirmation of the new by-laws all by-laws 
telating to new streets and buildings were repealed. 
except as regarded any work commenc.d before 
the date of the confirmation. or any work not so 
commenced but of which pians had been either 
approved before that date or had been sent to the- 
Surveyor one month before such date and not dis- 
approved by the Council. 

His Lordship: This is got work commenced. 
before the sor ſit mation of tne by-laws. 

Mr. Colefax submitted that it was, and called the 
attention of the learned Judge to a decision of Vice-. 
Chancellor Hall in a case heard in the Palatine 
Court of Lancaster, where it was held that the work 
was begun with the deposit of the plans, though the 
whole of the work had not been commenced. 

His Lordship : The deposit of the plans is the 
commencement of the work 

Mr. Colefax: Yes, 

Mr. Danckwerts: I can shorten the matter by 
saying that but for Section 27 of the Act of 1893 
the defendant would be ent. ded to go on with these. 
buildings, 

His Lordship : Under the old by-laws ? 

Me. Danckwerts: Yes. 

Mr. Colefax: Then that means that within the 
meaning of this By-law 117 we had commenced the 
work before the passing of the new by-laws, 

Mr. Danckwerts: No. l 

Mr. Colefax (continuing): Contended that on the 
words of By-law 117, “or any work not so com- 
menced,” the case came within the judgment of 
Vice-Chancel'or Hall. In that case plans had been 
deposited before the date of the new by-laws, but 
some of the buildings had not been commenced, 
and the Vice-Chancellor decided that inasmuch as 
some of the houses on the plan kad been built, that 
was a commencement of the whole work. 

His Lordship, ia giving judgment, said that no 
doubt this was a most important question, on the 
one hand to the individuals concerned, and on the 
other to the Local Authority. who were bound as far 
as they could to see that al! the latest improvements 
were carried into ¢tfect. The point here was 
whether the old by-laws or the new by-laws 
applied. The builder said that the old by-laws-- 
applied because No. 117 of the new by-laws, repeal- 
ing the old ones, excepted two classes of cases, and- 
it was argued that the buildings now in question 
formed one or other or both of these exceptions, and 
were therefore governed by the old and not by the 
new by-laws. In fact, the whole case was based on 
the view that these plans, which were approved in 
1894 by the then Sanitary Authority, were one plan. 
If they were one plan for ‘he whole of the purpose of 
this case, then there was no question that the work 
was commenced on that plan, and that the approval 
of the Corporation was still ip force. He did not 
think that the grounds which had been advanced 
were maintainable. It 3eemed to him tbat these 
were simply a number oi plans for convenience 
put on one sheet of paper in order to 
show the Sanitary Authority what the general 
scheme of arrangement was to be. The old by- 
laws provided for a plan of each building, and if 
the present was not a plan of each building, then he 
very much doubted whether the by-laws had been 
complied with at all. He could not agree with the 
argument that because some of the buildings had 
been commenced therefore al! had F ea commenced 
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As regarded the decision of Vice-Chancellor 
Hall, it did not touch this case. It really pro- 
ceeded on a proviso which did not exist in 
the present by-laws as to the validity of work 
done under the old by-laws. If he was right in 
his view, they had several plans before them, 
and not one plan, and Section 27 of the Act of 
183 provided expressly that deposited plans 
became null and void after three years. As 
regarded the particular houses now in question, the 
three years had elapsed without anything being 
done upon them, and judgment must therefore be 
for the plaintiffs. 

Mr. Danckwerts asked whether the costs would 
follow the judgment. 

His Lordship: The plaintiffs are to have their 
costs if they wish to ask for them: at the same 
time they might properly think fit not to press for 
them, This is quite an arguable case. 

Mr. Danckwerts said that the Town Clerk was 
present in Court, and be would convey his Lord- 
ship’s wishes to the proper quarter. 


o —- 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


3.597 Of 1902.—J. CRAWFORD-MOORE : Opening and 
Closing: Doors. 
A door-closing apparatus consisting of a cylinder or 
tube made to be placed io or nearly in a vertical 
position on the door or door frame, with a rod 
turned downwards connecting the piston rod with 
the bracket. 
2.765 of 1992.—J. J. CUNLIFFE and F. G. GUN- 
HOUSE: A Draught and Dust Preventer. 
A draught and dust preventer fixed on the inside of 
the door and moved perpendicularly by means of a 
chain, cord, and a weighted lever. 
. 550 of 1902—G. C. MACKROW and H. G. 
CAMERON: Elevating or Hoisting Apparatus, 
This consists in the combination with upper and 
4ower sheaves of an endless chain, hooks attached 
to the said chain for carrying the load and means 
whereby the hooks, before they pass around the 
upper sheave will be turned so as to run on the 
inner circumference of the said upper sheave. 


4,979 of 1902—H. BROOKFIELD: Hier Waste 
Preventers for Flushing Purposes. 

This consists in the arrangement of a small air or 

‘siphon pipe, leading from the crown of the siphon 

iato and in combination with a small, open-topped, 

-vertical cylinder with a closed water-tight end fixed 

on the bottom of the cistern. 


5.545 of 1002.— F. W. BAKER: 
and Window-fastener Combined. 


This consists of a grooved and pierced arm or stay, 
pivotally attached at its one end to a bracket piece 
and back plate, said arm or stay engaging a fas- 
tener consisting of a back plate, a rest and retaining 
pins, with a spring-governed bolt and finger-piece, 
all operating together to secure the casement or 
window in a closed or open or half open position. 


4,389 of 1992.—W. Derries and V. I. FEENY: 
Hinges. 

A butt hinge, consisting in providing the knuckles 

with inserted wearing surfaces, such as truncated 

„cones or ball and socket-meeting faces fitting one 

over the other. 

5.010 of 1902.—THE BRITISH URALITE CO., LTD., 
and J. H. FRISWELL: Manufacture of Flexible 
Fire Resisting Material. 

' The manufacture of flexible fire resisting material, 

wherein a pulp prepared of finely-divided asbestos, 

With or without a filling material, is formed into 

- sheets which are treated with a solution containing 

an alkaline silicate and a substance capable of desom- 

posing the said alkaline silicate, the said solution being 
of such strength as to leave in the sheets from 3 to 

7 per cent. of silica, whereupon the product is dried 

at a temperature of about r05 deg, C., and if desired, 
suitably treated to remove the bye-products result- 
ing from the decomposition of the said alkaline 
silicate. 

0 208 of 1902.—M. J. QUINN and T. F. McMAHOn : 

Automatic Flushing Apparatus. 

Automatic flushing apparatus, consisting of a dis- 
charge pipe, and a float valve normally closing the 
said pipe, in combination with a float adapted to 
raise the said valve when lifted by water flowing 
into the tank, locking mechanism adapted to hold 
down the said valve and means for tripping the 
locking mechanism to release the float. 


6.870 of 1902.—G. C. MARKS (W. H. Cook): Door 
Checks. 

This consists in the combination, with a sliding 
door, of a checking device consisting of a bolt pro- 
vided with an elastic cushion at one end,and sup- 
ported in the path ot movement of the door in 
position, to be struck thereby when the door has 
partially completed its opening movement, a strap 
surrounding the said bolt, and means for varying 
the pressure of the said strap upon the bolt. 


Casement Stay 


+ All these applications are in the stage in vb ich 
onposition to the grant of a Patent upon them cao be 
made. 
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8,047 of 1902.—W. WILLIAMS: Chintney Cowls. 


A device for use with a chimney cowl for causing 
an up-draught therein, consisting of a fan adapted 
to revolve therein at or near the mouth thereof in 
combination with a fan adapted to revolve outside 
the chimney or cowl, and to be driven by the wind 
or other means, and connected to the first men- 
tioned fan. 


9.348 of 1902.—S. BARRACLOUGH and D. PRIESTLEY: 
Removable Refuse Traps, Dirt Collectors for Sinks, 
Lavatories, Baths, Dye Vats, and the Like. 

This invention relales to removable refuse traps and 
dirt collectors for sinks, lavatories, baths, dye vats, 
and the like,and consists of a hollow tapered tube, 
provided with a hinged grid or perforated cover, 
and within such tube is a second removable and 
self-adjusting grid, preferably in the form of a box 
or chamber perforated at the top and bottom, the 
perforations in the bottom being preferably smaller 
than those in the top, so that dirt or refuse 
passing through the hinged grid. will be retained 
within the ‘hollow box, which can be lifted out or 
removed for cleaning purposes. 


9,557 of 1902. —A. NEWMAN: 4 Flushing Rim Urinal 
for Women's Use. 

A basin of special shape and to be fixed in a special 

position for use as a urinal for women, particularly 

in public “free” lavatories. 


12,355 Of 1902.—J. BURTON and W. BURTON: Pot- 
tery Kilns and Ovens. 

A pottery oven or kiln constructed with a central 
chimney connected internally only with bottom 
flues placed below the floor, a number of bottom 
flues rotating from the central chimney with aper- 
tures opening through the Hoor into the kiln, and a 
number of branch flues connecting the bottom fiues 
together, and also connecting the tire mouths with 
the bottom flues and with the central chimney, 
which can be opened or closed as required. 


21,287 of 1902.—W. HARRISON : Chimacy Tops. 


A chimney top comprising a plurality of sections or 
parts mounted one above the other and consisting 
of a lower vertical section resting on and secured 
to the chimney or stack, a second section secured 
to said lower section, and consisting of domed, 
tapering, and vertical portions, and two or more 
upper vertical sections, the lowermost extending 
over the second section and connected thereto so as 
to leave an annular space between their walis, said 
upper sections extending into or over one another 
and being so connected together and spaced as also 
to leave annular spaces between their respective 
inner and outer walls. 

4,824 of 1902. — J. W. T. BRAIN and M. ]. 
MCNAMARA: Water Closet and Similar Flushing 
Cisterns. 

This consists in the use of a floating bell as a water 
displacer for starting the siphonic action, the said 
bell being arranged to surround and enclose the 
stand pipe of the cistern and being so constructed 
that within it is provided an air-space to which the 
water in the cistern has access, and within which 
air is trapped to render the said bell buoyant and 
easy of depression. 

21,568 of 1002.—H. H. LAKE (Peck Bros. Co.): 
Wash Basins. 

This consists in the combination with a wash basin 
of a waste plug, an operating head therefore, a 
waste pipe-head formed with an inclined bearing 
sleeve, a hub located in the said sleeve, two 
operating pins carried by the hub and co-acting 
with the said operating head to lift the plug, a stop 
pin or projection carried by the hub, and two stop 
shoulders located within the said sleeve for co-action 
with the said pin or projection which prevents the 
hub from more than a quarter turn in either direc- 
tion, whereby the pins are alternately brought into 
operation for lifting the plug above its seat. 

24,822 of 1992.—J Evans: Apparatus and Appli- 
ances to Prevent Down Draughts in Chimneys. 


A method of constructing a wind screen or guard 
to envelop or surround the top of a chimney, the 
sectional area of each guard to be made of certain 
dimensions in relation to each chimney top to which 
it is to be fitted. 

§,118 of 1902.—J. G. MAARDT : Insulating Material. 


A material suitable for insulating purposes made 
from cork dust, cork waste, peat dust, small peat, 
or like material, by saturating same with water 
glass, pouring the resulting mass into moulds, and 
finally hardening it by boiling in a solution of 
chloride of salt or salts. 
5,140 of 1902.—C. H. THOMPSON and THE CRYSTAL- 
LINE Co., LTD.: Manujacture of Glass Tiles and 
Glass for Decorative Glazing and other purposes. 


The manufacture of wavy, undulating, or rippled 
glass tiles or glass in sheets consisting in placing the 
glass tile or sheet upon a bed, formed or provided 
with projecting points or irregularities so that the 
glass tile or sheet is supported at a number of points, 
and then subjecting it to heat so that the glass tile 
or sheet will collapse at the unsupported parts. 
5,866 of 1002.—J. G. STIDDER: Method of Making 
aud Constructing Opal, Glass, or other Tile Par- 
_ titions. 

In one modification of this invention tiles are made 
having two or more dovetailed projections on the 
back of and in one piece with the tile. These tiles 
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are firmly secured back to back with a locking key 
of cement surrounding the dovetailed projections on 
the backs of the tiles. 

In another modification of this invention slabs are 
made of cement or other material having dovetailed 
holes or openings at the back and extending through 
the thickness of the cement slab. Cement bonding 
blocks are provided having a hole through the centre 
of equal diameter to the small hole of the dovetailed 
opening in the slab. Cement bonding rods are also 
provided which may be strengthened when neces- 
sary with a rod of iron extending from end to end 
of the said cement bonding rod. 

6,130 of 1902.—G. DIETRICH and W. DIETRICH : 

Manufacture of Mosaic Plates or structures. 


A machine for use in manufacturing mosaic plates 
or structures, the blocks of which are connected to- 
gether by metal keys or strips, comprising a recipro- 
cating carrier for bringing a securing strip or key 
into position before the longitudinal grooved edge 
of the previously formed row of blocks, adevice for 
pressing the strip into the groove, and a pressure 
actuated cross bar adaped to feed the next row of 
grooved blocks against the previous row, whereby 
the metal strip secures the two rows together. The 
invention further relates to a mosaic plate or 
structure formed of a number of blocks of wood or 
other material, provided on at least two parallel 
sides with lateral grooves, in which metal strips or 
keys are inserted to hold the adjacent rows of blocks 
together. : 


6,378 of 1902.—G. P. WALLIS : Steam Chambers for 
Production of Artifictal Stone. 


A steam chamber for the production of artificial 
stone, consisting in the use of a cover for closing 
the end thereof, in combination with a jointed ring 
projecting inwardly through the periphery of the 
chamber and having slots therein for the passage of 
the cover to the interior of the chamber. 


16,704 of 1902,.—J. T. SIMPSON and M. N. SHOE- 
MAKER: Fire Proof Partition Structures. 


This consists in the combination with upright main 
supporting bars, and diagonal bracing and binding 
members, passing across and attached to the same, 
of metal clips secured between the bars, and ceiling 
or floor materials to secure and change the direc- 
tion of the diagonal members, and metallic fabric or 
body secured thereto and against which the plaster 
is applied so as to embed and protect all parts of 
the metal frame against fire and securely hold the 
plaster or plastic material. 


— 
MEETINGS. 


FRI DAV. FENRUARY 27. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).— 
Mr. E. Falk on The Relative Advantages of Single 
Screws, Twin Screws, and Triple Screws for Marine 
Propulsion.” 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, FEnRUARY 28. 

Ruilders' Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. — 
Anousl Dinner, King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 
6 p.m. 

Royal Institution —Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh, M.A., 
F. R. S., on Light; its Origin and Nature. I. 3 p.m. 

Builders! Foremen's association (Memorial Halt, 
Farringdon-strect).—Mr. A. S. E. Ackermana on Sani- 
tary Arrangements and Testing.” 8.15 p. m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to the 
Usher Institute of Public Health. 

Monnay, MARCH 2. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. — (1) Scecial 
general meeting to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the 
current year. The Chairman to move “ That, subject to 
His Majesty's gracious sanction, the Royal Gold Medal 
for the promotion of architecture be presented this year to 
Mr. C. F. McKim, of New York, U. S. A., for his executed 
works as an architest.” (2) Ninth general meeting (busi- 
ness) to elect candidates for membership. (3) Discussion 
of the London Building Acts Amendment Bill which is 
being promoted by the J -ondon County Council. 8 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectu rad Society. —Mr. S. K. Greenslade 
on “ Libraries in America.“ Lantern views. 6 p.m. 

Society of Engincers.—A Topical Discussion on ** Road 
Traffic in and near Large Cities, to be opened by Mr. 
W. Worby Beaumont, Past-President. 7.30 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). — Prof. J. A. 
Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F. R. S. on Hertzian Wave 


Telegraphy in Theory and Practicx “ — I. 8 p. m. 
Tugspay, Marcy 3. 
Royal [nstitution.—Si William bney on Recent 


Advances in Photographic Science.” p-m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers. —Paper to be further 
discussed — Mechanical Handling of Material, by Mr. 
G. F. Zimmer. 8 p.m. 

lustitute of Buriders,—Special Finac 
3p.m.; Parliamentary Committee, 3.82 
Meeting, 4 Pp. in. 

Glasgow Architectural Association - Mr. 
“Italian Architecture.“ 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4. 

British Archeological Association.—Dr, Ppene, F.S.A., 
on ‘Similarity of Hill and Rock Cutting in Greece, 
Africa, Italy, and Britain.” 8 p.m. , 

Royal Archeological Institut: - Viscpunt Dillon, 
P. S. A., on Armour.“ 4pm. aren 

Society of Arts.—Mr, J. C. Medd on "f Education in 


e Committee, 
m.; Council 


A. Wright on 


Holland.” 8pm. 

Edinburgh Architectural Associatio# — Mr. J. 
Gillespie oa Towers and Steeples,” Illustifated by Lime- 
light Views and Drawings. & p.m. : 

Lustitute of Sanitary Engineers, | td. — Special 
Council Meeting. m. l 

Dover Institute, — Sir William Pree e. K.C.B., on 
„Imperial and International Communication.“ Ius- 


trated. 8 p. m. 
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st Pauls Ecclesivlogical Society. Lantern 


exhibi- 


tion of a number of views of churches, crosses, tombs, and 
other objects of Ecclesiological interest, from photographs 


u en in Ireland, Sussex, 
a descriptions by Mr. 


Ip 
Ne of Civil Engincers.—Students' 


Nottinghamshire, &c.. 
R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A. 


visit 


with 


to 


inspect the widening operations in progress on the London, 
Prigttoa, and South Coast Railway, between Victoria 


Station and Clapham Junction. 
road Station. Train from Victoria, 2.22 p.m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 5. 


Ca A. nters’ Hall, 
Mate Connected with Butlding).—Me. 


Assemble at Grosvenor- 


Londonewall (Free Lectures on 
J. A. Gotch, 


1. J. N., oa “Modern Furniture, Movable and Fixed. 8 


iter ‘ectural Association of [reland.— Demonstration 
by Mr. W. Baird on House Drainage, Plumbing, &c., at 


12, Lower Abhey-street, Dublin. 
iodoa Master Builders’ 
F.nance Committee. 3 p.m. 


Fripay, Marcu 6. 


4 p.m. 


Architectura? Association.— Mr. H. B. a and 


Mr A. W. S. Cross on ** Competitions.” 7.30 
1 tution of Junior Enginecrs.— 


Factory Purposes.” 8 p.m. 


Rreminghant Architectural Association.—Mr. E. Guy 


Das der on The Evolution of Chairs.” 


SATURDAY, MARCH 7. 
Foral Institution. - Right Hon. 


t! 15 cu! its Origin and Nature.” II. 3 p.m. 
vet Institute of Certified Carpenters (Carpenters’ 
K. , 1 —5 p.m. 


— — — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 16.—By Dowsgrr, KnicuTt, & Co. 
Hampstead. tt, College-ter., u. t. 50 yrs., K. r. 
l- d. ory p- ee 


By Gittows. 
fide Park.—14, Sussex-gdns., u. t. 463 yrs., g. r. 
a:b, By „ „ „„ „% „% re ee „%% 6% 6% Gee „% „% „% „% „ OGas 

k y Cerci Hospay. 
P .:1ep.—20, 8215 rd., f.p Po ae vs 
41, Montserrat-rd., u. t. 751 YTS., g. r. 12/., p. 
By THURGOOD & MARTIN. 

Paddington. — 13, Cambridge-ter., v. r. 1104.; also 
iar. 64. GS., u. t. 26 yrs. g. r. 164. 166. 
(denk. —2 and 4, Blandſord- d., u. t. 774 yrs., 


8.1. 161. 165.9 v. T. 766% 
Hi samiti- Fu pam Palace-rd.,. Branden- 
burgh Cottage, l, : ³²R 


i ochaline-st., three blocks of freehold building 
p- three blocks "of “freehold building 
EEr. b / 8 
Partrey at six blocks of freehold building land 
WRATHERALL & GREEN. 
I. i ry - st. c. f. r. s C82., reversion 


m 71 „ „% %% 6% „6% %% „%8ꝙ/ ꝶꝙg „ „6 „ „„ „„ „6 6 6 „ 0„ 


Regent-st.—No. 219, i. g. r. "isal, u. t. 174 yrs., g. r. 


eee eee oe 


3 
Ki buro. —Granville-rd., f.g.r.'s 512. gs., reversion 
in sgh yrs. 
Febuary 17.— By DERENHAM, TEWSON, & Co. 
b ham.—Rigault-rd., The New Burlington Troy 
Laundry, area 12,750 tt., f., with goodwill, 
plant. &c. (as a going concern).......... ee 
£2, ee Cross-rd., u. t. 854 yrs., g. r. 54. 
BF ðiVd ae 6 T 
Ba:tersea.— Harroway-rd., Harroway Works (face 
tory) area 4, 450 ft., f., p. 
45. Harroway-rd., f., w. r. 270. 66666. 
By Hooker & Wers. 

Cey of London.—St. Martin's-le-Grand. The 
Raglan p.-h., area a a freehold teoa 
of 3752.. reversion in 
February 18.— 
Capham Common.—a25, 
yr 1154. 


562 6555 esr oe SH „„ „6% „%% %% BES eB eeres 


„ „ „% % % „% „%% %9V „ 6 „% % „„ „% „% oe 


yJ. H. LYNCH. 
The Pavement (S), f., 
By Rusuwonru & STEVENS. 

New Bond- street. Nos. 161 and 162 (one ·thirtietn 
share of business premises), area 5, (C ft. Cor- 
poration lease, g. T. 18/., fine god., y.r. 1,3857.. 

Soud Green. —4o, Stapleton Hall-rd., Ut. 72 yrs., 
gs. tol. 105., p 2222566 

By Woops & SNELLING. 

F cham.—r to 4. e +) u. t. 76 yrs., ger. 

. y Sve gene 
By J. CanTBR Jonas (at Cambridge). 
Canonidge. —Gresham-rd., Lindisfarne, u. t. gt 
YTS., Z.T. 101. 4S., / cows 
ter., u. t. 60 YTS., g. r. aly y. r. 60. 
By DAvio Burnetr & Co. 
(at Southampton). 
$..thampton.— Portswood-rd , a corner block of 
freebold building land.........ccccccn 3 
By Janes Erev (at Boston). 

Ernhertoft (Lincs.). — Freehold farmhouse and 

eae ‘J gear 5 
19.— By 
Txtesham.—Cbarch-rd., 
N ² AWA 
Svietham.--2 and 13, Linden Gr., u. t. 79 yrs., 3 
S 1 / poe Gates seen es 
y Newson, EDWARDS, & SHEFHARD. 

Westminster. —43, 45, and 47, Great Peter- st, and 
2and 3, Blue Anchor-court, area 1 58 ft. s ts 
v. r. 201 J. 1... 

Putney.— 166 and 108, High. st. (8), f, y. r. 1502... 

Coumetcial-road East. —76, Back Church- lane, 
1.3, and 5, Everard-st., and 2, 4, and 6, Saye 
st., area 1,790 ft., f., w. r. 1274. 8388. 

u 20bury .— * to 40 (even), Conewood-st., u. t. 77 
ey K. r. 252. 4, w. r. 166d. Bs..... 

N —. 


4. 


. Buss & Sous. 
g. r. 18/., reversion in 


5 u. t. 6 YTS., g. r., Cc., 


22222 66 „ „ 66% „%%% „„ %%%%;ß %. 6 


teeeeeeaevece ss eee 


cuney. 41. 243, and 247, Dalston- lane, u. t. 
. f. r. 187 7s. 6d., y. r. 126. 

y G. TROLLOPE & Sons. 

Ge. a — Sloane-st., i. g. r. god., u.t. 4 yrs., g. r. 

331. 6s. d. 


262 „% „%% „%% %„% % „%0;%4ßn m6 %% „%%% „„ „% „„ „44% 


Association. — Special 


Mr. W. . George 
“The Use and Mainteaance of Electric Motors for 


Lord Rayleigh on 


Ca, 400 


11,000 


Ealing.—38, Eaton-rise, f., y.r. 9 —lgmß .. £1,480 
37, 39, 4t, and 43. Eaton-rise, f., y. r. 2604 . . 358010 
By Wm. WESTON. 


Notting H iA rundeikgdns freehold rent 
oa of 52/0, subject to an annual payment 
o 3 1 Sae 


EEE E eee oO 
H. J. BROMLAV (at Catſord). À 
Catford. 95 Farley- rd., u t. 95 yrs., g r. 102., p. 400 
52 to 62 (even), Davenport- rd., u. t. 92 yrs., g. r. 
S t y 1, 95 
February 20.— "By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 
Limehouse.—11, Clemence-st., u.t. 57 nE 5 E: r. 
BL Wor AOL. TOSS socrus Vie aap imasi as 355 
Canning Town.—127, Barking-rd. (S), u. t. 75 
Fi r 10l., S80 sosesosesoseseo 500 
Upton Park.—3, Waterloo-rd. „ Ut. 81 yrs. $ er r. 
a, 57 W. r. 1 8 ͤ Ä hee EES 180 
C. & J. W. “WILLMOTT. 
Shepherd's Buch. —12 and 18, Warbeck-rd., f., 
v. r. 824. eee s0 eeseeeenereaeeceeeseeeet*Gaesneeee 0 15, 300 
Contractions used in these lists. F. g. r. for freehold 


ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasenold ground-rent; i. g. r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; l. for leasehold; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.: for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace: cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove; b. h. for beer-house; p. h. for public- -house ; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


. Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
4s d. i 
Hard Stocks. 1 14 0 per 1, ooo alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles . III O 5. a 5 
Facing Stocks.... 2 12 o 50 a 5 
Ippers 8 5 O ” ” 
Flettons ..... .. 1 7 6 75 at railway depot 
Red Wire Cuts . 1 12 o 2 99 5 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 o Si i 57 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 3 o o 77 ” 70 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire. 4 $ o oe ” 7 
Do. Bullnose .... 411 O ry) n »» 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks. 4 8 o ar 15 70 
GLAZEKD Bricks. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Seretchers...... 13 O O n 50 rT) 
Headers 12 O O Pe e. 95 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats 17 O 0 ii ja 90 
Double Stretchers 19 0 0 TY ” es 
Double Headers.. 16 o Oo 97 97 10 
One Side and two 
E. ——2 221 19 0 O LEJ 90 99 
Two Sides an 
one End ...... 20 0 O ʻi í i 
Splays, Chamfered, 
Squints eovesee 20 0 0 99 99 LL 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glared Stretch · 
ers and Headers 12 u o i 75 “a 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and lats.... ee I4 o o 98 es oo 
Double Stretchers 15 O O ” 9 Ty 
Double Headers.. 14 0 o PY ” T 
One Side and two 
Ends. Z IS O 0 50 r T 
Two Sides and ; 
one End. 1§ O O * ” T 
Splays Chamfered, 
Squints........ 14 O O ” s ” 
Second Q y 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed - 200 35 less than best. 


S f $ ai = delivered. 
Thames Ballast .......cecssee 
Best Portland Cement 30 o per ‘ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 21 o 

Nors.—The cement or lime is exclusive of tbe ordinary 

charge for sacks. 

Grey Stone Lime .. . ros. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


8. d. 

Ancaster in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 
Bath Swan SE 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 
Beer in blocks. 1 6 ii 
Grinshill 45 ... I 10 i 
Brown Portland inblocks2 2 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 
Red Corsehill „, 2 5 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 F 
Red Mansfield „. 

York STONE—Xodin Hood Quality. 


2 

Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depdt. 

6 in. sawn two sides land- 
ings to sizes (under 
40 ft. super. . 

6 in. Rubbed two sides 
Ditto, Ditto 

3 in. Sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) 

2 in. Ra in. Sawn one 
side bs (random 
sizes Ne 3 . 

19 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 
Best Hari Yorx— 

Scappled random blocks 

6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes under 
40 ft. su .. @ 8 per ft. super. 

6in. Rub ed two sides 
Dis 


97 
27 
os 
ov 
29 
90 
oe 


2 3 per foot super. 
2 6 


0 x1} ” 


o 71 
o 6 


3 o perft. cube 


eeuvaree- 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


STONE. 
s. d. 
3 in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 2 per ft. super did. rly. depot. 
2 ieee self-faced random 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) 7 blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
i ib „ 6 in. sawn both deid. rly. depot. 
sides landings 2 7 per ſt. 


super. 
F deld. rly. depôt. 
0O. 


I 21 „ as 
ri 
in. £ s. 
5 . 13 2 
20 * 12 „ 4, 13 17 
20 K 10 best seconds 12 15 
2c X12 75 13 10 
16 X 8 best 7 oO 
20 X ro best blue Portma- 
do: . 12 5 
16 X8 best blue Portmadoc 6 o 
a0 X 10 best Eureka un- 
fading green. 15 0 
16 10 


$ per 1000 of 1 200 at ry.dep. 
99 


O00 Oo 


te 


oo 


20X12 
18X10 i 
16x 8 15 ” 
20 & 10 permanent green 10 10 
18 * 10 55 9 o 
16x 8 jà 


O O O O o 


j 
. 
Y br 
n 


Coon O GOA 0 


pes plai red roofing tiles...42 
ip and valley tiles. . 3 
Best Broseley tiles ........50 
Do. Ornamental Tiles ....52 
Hip and valley tiles 4 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 
Do. ornamental Do. 60 
Hip tiles 4 
Valley tiles 3 
Best Red or Mottled Stat” 
ſords. ue Do. (Peakes) 51 
Do. Ornamental Do. 54 
Hip tiles . 


e „ WO 


D 
Hip tiles 4 
Valley tiles 3 


WOOD. 


Deals: best sin. by 11 in. and 4 in. £ s. d. £ . d. 
by gin and 11 in. . 15 IO 0 16 10 0 
Deals: best 3 by 999 14 10 @ 15 10 0 
Bartens: best az in. by 7 in. and 8 in., 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in IT 10 0 12 10 0 
Battens: eee ee o 10 0 less 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: seconds % % 0% % 6 „%% %% „„ 06 666 66% „„ „ 0 T 0 e 
Battens: second . O10 O „ „„ op 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. b Gin. ae oo 910 0 
ain. by 4 in. and 2 in. byls in 10 0 9 10 0 


Foreign Sawn 
1 in. and 13 in. by 7 inn 


o 10 o more than 


battens, 
‘Pin eereateeoeeneene @ersee eevee „ 60 > 0 0 oP 
Fir ater: Best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel (average specification 4100 3 0 o 
Secondv . 4435 O 110 0 
Small timber (8 in. to yt 3 12 6 315 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 300 3 10 0 
Swedish ballktkks 2 15 o 30 0 
Pitch · piae timber (30 ft. average). 3 5 0 325 0 
Joixxxs' Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 

3 in. by it in 9 ꝗ⁊ q. 23 0 0 8 0 0 
in by i.. 21 0 O 22 10 0 
attens, ai in. and 3 in. by 7 in. ]}:7 o o 18 10 o 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 18 10 0 20 o o 
is 3in. by gin. ry ro o 19 0 0 
Battens, o} i in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 13 10 0 1410 0. 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and 9 i... weed ane 15 10 0 16 10 o 
Battens, 94 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 O 12 10 0 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 
by Ir in 22 O O 2 10 O 
Do. 3 in. byg in 18 O 19 10 0 
Bat tens. seee... 13 10 O 15 00 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
I rrr rrr Tr ~ 16 0 1700 
FFF 14 10 0 16 o è 
Batten 8 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Third yellow 3 3 in. by 
A AT PEL ..... 1370 0 14 0 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in 13 0 14 00 0 
Batteæan 10 OO 11 OO 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 14 ro 0 15 10 0 
» 3 in. by 9 in. 13 10 O 1410 0 
Battens. PE EE ss... IX 0 o 12 00 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 0 4 10 o 
i s 75 in. by 9 in. 12 10 0 13 10 0 
„ battens .. 9 10 © 10 10 0 
pitch. Wine: deals 16 o o 18 0 0 
Under 2 in. thick extra ........ 010 O 10 0 
Yellow Pine First, regular sizes... 33 o o upwards. 
Oddments ....-....sssessece 22 O O 24 0 0 
Seconds, regular sizes .......006 2410 0 2610 o 
Yellow Pine Oddments ......... 20 © O 22 0 0 
Kauri Pine —Planks, per ft. cube.. 0 3 6 0 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
Large, per ft. cube ............ o 2 6 o 3 6 
Small is „„ 0O 2 3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube oso 0 5 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
M E EES E cuca o o 7 oo 8 
I in. do: do. seers co} 0 6b bad bead =: 
Dry Mahogany— 
Honduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup: 
inen E oo 9 Oo Oo 11 
i Figury, per ft. sup. as 
FCC o 1 6 Q 2 0 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
as inch ........ Kraas 2 O o 10 O 1 0 
Teak, per load . 16 10 O 28000 


American W bitewood Planks — 
Per ft. cube 


o 4 0 


Tee also fage 239. 


66 2 „ „ „„ 6 „% „% C „6 „6 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


oS a ee 


COMPETITIONS. 


. G SS «˙7 l...... ee . ee a 
Designs to | 


Nature of Work. By whom Requtred. | Premiums. be delivers 

—— . Hñä—ä—ũ -] ñkß—— —— 
Powa Hali and Municipal Bulldtn zs serre > Chepping Wycombe Corporation z 1054. and 261.5 —— ttiiiii ... e| April t | 
I 


CONTRACTS. 


[See also next page. 


— — ᷑ĩ OOO 
— 2 | e 0 ! 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by i 1 
| ͤö«8˙ẽv 8 
— —— F — S Si#ģSL- zia Erte 
sly, Cardiff... Üq — ([t: ͤ——5 ` Llandaff and Dinas POwI R. D. C... | J Holden, Civil Engineer, 35, St. Mary-street, Car. liff . . . . . ͤ Mar. 3 
. near d. erden. IIc. . y e Barrowellff & Allcock, Architects, Longhborougl u . . do, 
Chapel, Legrams-lane, Bradford. „„ N Abi. Sharp, Architect, Market-street, Ble! skates do. 
Schools, Horton Grange- -rowd, Bradtord | rrr ere . ——————— . ; do at, Carlish 05 
Additions to Church, Dalston, ene .... .. .. | United Methodist 0.6 rene II. H. ‘odgkinson, Architect, 9. ey arlisle seneso soss do 
Broken Granite. . . . . . . „ Milton-next-sittingbourne C. . C. . W. R. Warlow. Town Hall, Sittingbourne . . . . . . ants do. 
Granite Dross. Ke . . . N e ansi l Thorne (Yorks) R. D. C. . e The Clerk, € ‘ouneil Olfices, Thorne . een ee e E do. 
Paving, &c., Cark and other Rude... e csccccvescesserssnecees o Keighley Corporation.... .. W. H. Hopkinson, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Keighley. e do. 
Road Works and Materials .... . Bath Town Connell . . .. C. R. Fortune. City Surveyor, El ? do. 
Shed at Sanitary Depot, Queen's Hewl- ont sees pe, Handsworth U. U. C. . . . . . .. II. Richardson, Civil Engineer, Handsworth .. .... .. 8 ee . do. 
Car Shed, Workshops, &e. . „ Darlingtun ee -. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Darlington. e E E NENE do. 
Water Supply Works, Aldourie Castle. luver ness. . | er G. Gordon & Co., Civil Engineers, Inverness A a a RR ES A do. í 
Kerbing, &., Bentley- roa e e Doncaster R. U. C. . W. R. Crabtree, Surveyor, Higthestreet, Doncaster, 7 9 9ᷓ ꝗ N ... Mar. 4 | 
Additions to Gar th Sho .. Maesteg School BOarq— 2 q E. W. Burnett 4 Sons, Architeets, Jarrow Hone, Tondu . EER EES do, | 
Four Villas, Helen's Bay, Beltast ..... e, NERS. Vic ere aioe: J. C. Lindsay, Architect, 1, Glengail- 1 Beltast —ty —(—L— ei. . . do. i 
Road Metal, &. Ponteland, Nor thunberland . Castle Ward I. D. C. . | D. Hope, Surveyor, Pontel CV FCC do. 
Offices, &., Moor Fair Ground. ... Bradford Corphratton . . .. City Architect. Brewery-street, Bradford . — Eh ——Eb —ͥ([ ͤ— knul * do. 
Granite Ra oon ERS .. ö Croydon R. v. —Lᷣ ——b oa 35 J. Gowen. Town Hall, Croydon . . . . do. 
House, Howgate Wood-road, Sluithwaite... „„ . . Lunn, Architect, Milnsbridge . 8 6 CCC do. 
Road Materials . soo Northampton K. N e W. Tomalin, 11. Guildhall-road, Northampton see —ͤ ͤ—e * do. 
Five Shops and Houses, 6 ‘avendish- street, Ke ighley — e B. Hopkinson & Co., Architcets, © rave n Bank Chambers, “Keighley. do. 
Granite Setts (2.068 CONS) 2242. —— — — — f Tpswich Corporation . . ..] E. Buck ham. Borough Surveyor, Lown Hall. Kaige. . . . es ado. 
Road Works, Brisco Estate ee Hastings Corporation . P. II. Palmer, Civil Eugineer, Town Hall, Hastings sea 9 9 ——t .. do. 
Two Houses, High-stroeet, W roughton, ts Me vast act Mr. W. J. Tibblen auessen W. Drew & Sons, Architects, 24. Rexent circus, swindon EREI —ͤ—ků— do 
Underground Conventence The Green, nr. © <planade... Littlehampton C. D. C. . . H. Howard, Surveyor, Town Hall, e ———————b?õ—. ne. do. 
Jasholder Tank. Lower Bristol strec-r . ee: Bathi Gas Coico ĩ a C. 8. Ellery, Engineer, Gaswowks, SU acai paansea epic nayteeeecney: do. 
Stone (1.0% tons) Penryn, Cor nwa. ... „ oe Bast Kerrier ROC „ . H. Chubb, Surveyor, Belmont, Penryn wanes oa Pere eererre Terre reer ery do, 
‘Cleaning, &., Grove Hospital, Tooth: rae .. . Metropolitan Asylums Board.. Office of the Board, Embankment, E. C. . .. NV do. 
‘Collection and Removal of House Re fuse.. er EA ARARE Hackuey Borough Council . Medical Otteer of Health, Town Hall, Hackney, N. E...... .... . iene do. 
House, Banff. q.. . ME Gr, A. Cummin g . .. . C. W. Cosser, Architect, Carmelite-street, Banff. . .... e — * ——— Mar. 5 
Relaying Single Dr: ain, 211 lineal vards e Surveyors Offen, Sandringham House, Brunswick- place, Dawlish, = do. 
House, Pwilhell, Wales ... teers . V | Holyhead and N. Wales Corporation J. Hunter, Architect, Pwilliell . . . . . . .. . . . . . . er · . do. 
Drainage Works at Cemetery . . Windsor Town Council . Borough Surveyor, Altna-road, W “indsor —Uꝛũ H r m ˙ mm do. 
Sewerage Works, Pocklington, Y . e | eseni Alf. Summerson, Pocklington . eens •—— . —— tee. do. 
Drainage Works, Sea Lawn-terrace ... . neces cece eres | Dawlish U. D.C.. ... . . .. . RK. Clarke, Civil Engineer, Brunswick- plac, Daw lish. Stabe eee awe Cre do. 
Restoration of Church Tower, coe MOM. n. e C. B. Fowler, Architect, High-street, Car. ift. eee eee Mar. 6 
Setts, Kerbs, &a. E . eee see —— V. „ | Withington . . C. . . . A. H. Mountain, Engineer, Town Hall, Withington, ee e do. 
Road Matertal e . . . . . . Pontefract R. D. C... . . .... W. A. Glover, Union Ottices. P'ontetract .. .. . . . . . . . . . „ do. 
Hotel, Horton-trert. H: Mifan . e tata” —j— —gLpAté R. Horsfall & Son, Architects, Halil 22 ——2•eG'K k —AI1A[t ELlBᷣ do. 
Whinstone, &., Old HUL S Int ins eien Rowley Regis C. . C. . .. .. . D. Wright, Council others, Old Hill. Staffs FCC An 
Addittons to Se bla, B Barke ell... . . ...... . . .. ... Bradford School NH. .. . ..... . . . . . T. Gar butt, School Board ome, Manor row, Bradford ... do. 
SUrVeyor’sS Materials. . q . . . Withington (Lanes) U. D.C. . . . A. II. Mountain, Engineer, Town tall, ALU Saale ee ee do, 
Landing Jetty . rerne assaevesconserees! Penzance Town COUNCIL . F. Latham, Civil Engineer, Public Buildings, PENZANCE ...... ...... ... do. 3 
Church Scho ots, W ust ‘Auckland. 111 ete iene TEA G. Race, Arehitect, Westgate, Weardale . — e Mar. 7 
Road Stone, & CCC i worcester County Council , e He H. Garrett, County Surveyor, Towu Hall, Worcester . do. 
Road Works, Aulerica-r bad. . Walton-on-Thames U. D.C. . . . J. Jenkin, Architect, Waltonron-P¹une n . . . . essen ͤ do. 
Survey OP'S Matertala . ã Z. Rotherham U. D. G b 5 Bradbury, Surveyor, 29. Higwhestreat, Rothe rham oiaue ih eseatu tours da. 
Schools, Holland-road .. coctaccecscvcetccscotsecserssssseeoeee! Great Clacton School Board . T. II. Baker, Architect, Station-road, Clacton . .. —L—— —j. do, 
Infectious Diseases Hospital. ·— —ͤboůͥ n . ꝙ .L . . “ LAnlithgoWͤ2— 7 t J. Melvin & Son, Architects, Marestre ct, t. Kula . ꝓ . . . . d. 
Library ..... — —t— V . . . .. Coatbridge (X. B.) Town Cou: i . . W. Lyle, 6. St. Jolinestrect, C ERNAI E LATA TE „„ 6 4 esas gaer do. 
Vicarage, Ovslermouth, W ales... A AEON e E. XI. Bruce Vaughan, Architect. Cardiff. AAEE MERE „ do. 
Alterations to Fish Market de e 8 e e en Accrington Corporation orars ... . W. J. Newton, Civit Engineer. rian Hall, Accrington . — — e ᷣ serer do, 
Kerbing, Sette, &.... . . . . . Colchester Corporation .... H. Goodyear, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Colehe ster sees an. 
Road M: aterials... nesnese e salve e e Hrpinrham RKI PEEN R. M: inn, Survevor, Cromer-ro 111. Hott.. PPETTUTTITTT LTT tT ets eee ELETT do. 
Granite Road Metal, &¢.. ee ee eee Billesdon (Leies) e W. E. Rie hardson, S, New-street, Leic Ser. —— 2 E[n —̃ do. 
‘supply of Materials and 1. Yecution of Works., e Stepney Borough Connell bh ike iboats Councils Engineer, 15 h rent Alie- atret, Whitechapel, E ͤ—ͤ— — ere do. 
Execution of Works and Supply of Materials. .. . St. Marylebone B: rough Counet. Town Hall. St. Marylebone, W. seessesreeeoserereconsrereersoseoseessoseeare . Mar. 9 
Surveyors Materials, Beecles, Suffolk . . Wangtored R. D.C. . F. S. Rix, Council OMe s, Beeks ae —— dk —bh— . .ͤ cees ada. 
Sewers, Hutton, near Shentie Id e . Billericay (Essex) R. DE. .. S. J. Shelley, Junetion-road. Bre M wy cccsisees'ee ne Se e e bea tewee do. 
Painting. Colouring &¢., at Inirmaræ, Notting Hiii.. — St. Marylebone Gu: KANE., . . | Steward at Inthrmary, Rocxham-street, Notting Hii. —j——— ͤ—]—ͤũ⸗ĩ * do. 
Surveyor ' Materials s . q q q. .“ . . . Folkestone Corporation . . A. E. Nichols, Civil Enginee r. Town Hall, Folkestone ss vescveses do. 
Weaving Sheds, Marslen, Y orks. eee dete ss esse Messrs. Crowther & Co. cocceccccees . J.B. Lunn, Architect, Milnsbridwe s vee tence 4 reeasere do. 
Alterations to Schools, Aberinorlais .. sedi wen aeaa Serpia | Merthyr Tyan School Board... J. L. Smith. Architect. 5%, irh tr.. et. M- ‘rthy ro . e da. 
Schools near Canterbury 2222 æ—tL——g(k ·ꝑ . . Chartham School Buar l. eee G. Smith. Arehitee.. 31, St. ition; road, Cante rbury — — —— —ᷣ . —It(ᷣ do. 
Rese PRE Kilbiruie . ** e W. R. Copland, Civil Engineer, 29, West aes “street, „ do. 
Bridge Works, &. Kirby. Troleth .. . reece] Lancashire County Council......... Connty Bridsge- Master, Preston . . eee da. 
Refuse Destructor, &., Roc et road. e e SAE | Kettering L. C. . . of J. Bond, Market-street, Kett ring . eree ä „„ do. 
Alterations to Workhouse.. ee - .. eo ©) Wisbech Guardians s wee] F. B. Ward, Architect. 7. York-row, Wish’ ch.. F do. 
Church, Torres, N .. re e 7 n J. Robertson, Architect, 39, Unton-strect, Inverness. 4 ene ss do. 
Repair, &c. to SKimmiug Bath . ... „ eee e Kensington Royal B mo Council e T; ay lor, Sons, & Santo Crimp, 27, Great George streut, S. W. —2—ͤ—ͤ— Mar. 10 
Alterations to Publie School, Greenhill. basasa nel Falkirk Parish School Board J. Strang, Architect, Viewur-stree ct, Falkirk . —ͤ— — tI eseru — tee do. 
Additions to Workhouse, Bim Grove. cece . Brighton Guardians .. H. S. Reed, Parochial Oils. Brighton... ; voreesonsescosoverss do. 
Flints, Gravel KG. .. . Faversham R. D. C. -. J. G. Cluttonden, Surveyor, A~hford- road, Faversham, — — * ( . ilo 
"Execution of Works and Supply ‘of “Materials . EE Beoniev CTE 88 Council's Otiees, Bromley, Kent 222 222 —7— ꝙꝑUUʃ̃rꝑʒ —* do. 
Water Supply Work . IIa feld (Derbyshire). R. D.C... J. R. Bowden, New Mills, StoCKpPU eeressenseeseoseee EAEN ENAS EEUN EE do. 
Road Works, Rolleston- road. CCC Croydon Town Council.. .. Borough Survevor, Town Hall, ¢ troydon .. ————..çꝛlᷣ Gͤ—l—L— —ũ2 (do. 
"New Offices at Eustol- role ... Hearts of Oak Beneilt Society. . . . II. C. Meaby, Jessel Chambers, ‘Chaucery-lane, W. 0—uĩ—(᷑ͥ—2õů—ů——Ly.ꝛ—Bt((ͥ(ͥ . . . do. 
‘Kleetricity Generating Station, Chimney Saft, Ke...... Wevinouth & Meleoambe Re sis Cpn [¥Borongh Engine er, Weymouth . eee eee e Mar. 11 
Whinstone, K.. West Kilpatrick... , Glasgow Corporation ...ccccccesecees A. Wilson, Surveyor, Alexandria. ~N. VTV do. 
Execution of Works and Supply of ve eriala., .. .. Fulham Borough Council ............/ Councils Otfices, Town Hall, Putham, S. W avis E e do. 
‘Palntioy, &., North Western Fever reas . .. | Metropolitan Asylums Board. ...] Otice of Board, Embaukment, B.C. •— 2 ( do. 
Girder and Conerele Flor . Fulham Guardians. oo Consulting Engineer to the Gu: indians, 13. Victoria-street, S. W. a. do. 
Road Materials „e e dee e e fees eb dee Bingham (Notts) R. DC. ca yisseseckss R. H. Beaumont, Market-street, Bingtam see . . — — bessere. da, 
ff. uae velo terenidedadans eee adel DUMION e . W.. T. Howse, Survevor, Pubite Hisll, Bexley Heath, Kent... —9—ꝗ„ . . do. 
Granit: Road, Metal, (24. WY %s) eee. Ely R. D. C.. . . . . .. . .. . ..] E. B. Claxton, Downham-laine, Ely .. — . ——ͤ— . . . . 4 . ens do. 
Church. Biidleigh anges Df cy arrisera Sevag W. II. Boney, Architect, 121. Chancery- “lane, I; C. ——ͤ — ũ 2 sses} Mar. 12 
‘New Pumping Station Buildings. esse e e eee, AlOXAandra Docks. o Str John Wolfe B: irry, 21, Dolahay- tre. , 8. W. sees se eee do. 
Enlargement of Post Otee at B. irnsley · . Commissioners of H.M. Works, &. 15 M. OMee of Works, Storey's Gate, S. W. eee ese sse es Mar, 14 
Steam Disinfeeting Apparatus, & —— eee e Strout Jolnt Hospital Board......... P. Milnes, Architect, Strout . 0 . Mar, 18 
Technical Institute and Refuse Destruector .... Bast Ham U. D.C. z ere Cannell S En: ineen, Town ul, East 11. im, E... EET EE do. 
iMaklag-up an! Paving Road woo... e .... Wandsworth Boron ae nell“. desks’ Council House, Bast HIHN, Wandsworth. CCC 
*Alterations to Arches, Pad tin: ston Station... e Great Western Railway Co | Engineer, Paddimeton Station, W. 8 do 
*Furniture, &. ... . County Borourh of Croydon .. n... (erk to the Lunacy Visiting ¢ ‘ommittes, Town H: all, Croydon -eej Mar. 1^ 
‘Demolition of 014 Workhouse, Premises - . Brentford Union ....... acel The Clerk, Union Otters, Ise worth ff. fen iaeaie toe tevecestcleceees do. 
New Post Otfice, Hluntingedlon . Commissioners of H.M. Works. & oo.) H.M. Ottie of Works, ae. Storey's (i: ite. S8. W.. — ———b— . — do. 
Crematorium at City of London Ce metery e E Of London. . . Bugineer to Corporation, Guik Hdi, 1. C. —— — p.. Mar. 24 
‘Infectious Diseases Hospital, Chun, ur. Graves nd...) Strood I. B. C. E. Godfrey Page, band 5, Warwie kc urt, Gray ‘s Inn, "W.C essees) Mar. 25 
Additional Blocks for 300 l'atlents . ee Cotford Asy lum ‘Visiting Committee G. T. Hine & Co., Architects 35, Parliament-street, S. W. . do 
*Sinking a Well . sites tos W elwyn RBC wt R. E. Middleton, XI. I. C. E., 17, Vietoria-streut, S. W. . . | Mar. 25 
*Buildings for Electricity Station ant Chimney Shatt .. Kettering U. D. C.. ...... Clerk to Council, Market-street, Kettering . — — . . . . No date 
House, &., Thomson- street, Carlisle. - Mr. G. Ra . WV. & (i. Pozson, Architects, Devonshire-street, Carlisle 8 8 8 do. 
Warehouse, Cleveland Mills, Thorn: we. FF e The Manager, Cleveland Flour Mills, Thor naby-on- Tees do. 
Alterations to Wesleyan Chapel, Scarborough 3 N Danby & Simpson, Architects, 10, Park-row, Leeds .. ——y—L—œů RQ do. 
School House, Exeter-strevt, Salisbury... . ... Bishop of Salisbury . J. Harding & Son, Architcets, 58, Higl-street, Salisbury... EEN do. 
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CONTRACTS. —Continued. 


Nature of Works Materials. ; 15 8 Tenders to 
Works or Materials By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by be delivered 
Two Houses, Sheffield-road, Barnsley .....sscsssceseeereee| senate eeeees Crawshaw & Wilkinson, Architects, 13, Regent-street, Barnsley ...... No date. 
A:lditions to Cotton Mill, Bury, Lanes... . . . . .. Messrs. S. Renshaw & Sons. Potts, Son, & Hemmings, Architects, St. Georges-road, Bolton do. 
Road Works, Pembury, Kent . ...... ...... . . . ... ‘ane T. Dawson, Civil Engineer, 3, Bayhall-road, Tunbridge V Wells do. 
Granite Road Metal (7,000 tons . Abingdon R. D. C . . B. & M. Challenor, 59, Stert-street. Abingdon 5 e do. 
Storm-water Drain, Donisthorpe. . uu H. Geeman, Market-street, Ashby-de-la-Zouen . q do. 
Crane Road Met: il.. . . . Blaby (Leics) R. P. C. . . . . . G. E. Bonskell, 27, Friar-lane, Leicester .— u do. 
rection of New Theatre, Colchester Seeed e H. Slocombe, ES“... Je W. Start, Architect, Colehester e.sessesssseroossoesssosreoscas 2 do. 


. 
. . ee * ee * oe. s.. . 
` 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appolntment. By whom Advertised. Salary. APPR 1 5 
*Surveyor, Inspector of Nulsances, cke Ashborne U. D. C.. e rr ] dd seneaubsbbangelcaeieuantss Mar. 3 
Architectural Assistant .. .... Southampton County Council | PETR , yꝙyd́dꝙddddddddddddd/ͥͥſ r T T Mar. 10 
> Assistant Examiner in H.M. Office of Works Civil Service S 1 ii. Mir 12 
Three Junlor Surveyors . 4 4 . London 190 . seven) k. LOB ene e soo e FFC e do. 
“Surveyor and Waterworks Engineer. . . Leek U. D. C. . . . „ 220. „ Gab Seveessussoosns rads „do. 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


Competitions, iv. 


Contracts, iv. vi. vill. x. xix. 


Public Appointments, xvi. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. 


Prepared Flooring— Per square. 


1 in. by 7 in. N planed and £ s.d. £ s. d. 
shot. . 0 13 6 017 6 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched... . O 14 oOo o 18 o 

1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched 0 16 o 1 1 6 

1 in. by 7 in. white, planed ‘and 
S ² AAA sae ter 0 116 o 13 6 

1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched 012 0 0 14 o 

1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched om 6 0 16 6 

2 in. by inch e matched and 
beaded V-jointed boards o1r o o 13 6 
rin. by 7 in. do. do. do o14 0 oro 
A in. by 7 in. white do. do. o 10 0 ou 6 
z in. 7 in. do. do. do. 211 6 o 13 ó 


at 6d. to od. per square less than 7 · in. 


JOISTS, ERTES &c. 
In London, or delivered. 
aay ace Vans, per ton. 


s. d. £ . d. 
Rolled Steel Joĩsts, ordinary sections 6 5 o 7 3 o 
Compound Girders $ 8 2 6 9 5 o 
Angles, Tees and Canaglia ordi- 
nary sections . 717 6 827 6 
Flitch Plates 8 5 o 315 o 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns. 7 2 6 8 3 6 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London 
d Ron— S. E s. d. 
Bars eeee ee „„ „„ „6 60% „ 7 15 0 8 g 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, g 
merchant quality 8 3 0 Brg O 
Staffordshire n Marked Bars ” 10 10 0 — > 
Mild Steel Bars .......... 2. 9 0 0 9 to o 
Hoop a ethers .......... 9 § 0 910 0 
46 galvanised........ 16 0 o 5 
(° And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron, Biack.— 
sizes to 20 g. 266 0 0% „ „ „ 10 0 0 * * N 
s 97 N 22 „66 „„ D Ir: 0 0 bad m z 
g. evens 12 10 0 e * e 
Sheet Irop, Galvanised flat, ordi- 
nary quality— 
Ordinary Sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 Kg.. eeevevece 12 15 Q s e . 
n 75 * 13500 = = 
14 5 0 . e e 
Sheet Tron, Galvanised, ‘flat, best 
quality: 
9 tb 1b0 Bune: . 16 0 0 © —— 
10 „ 232 g. and 24g. 16 100 
oF peace overs 1800 
<Galvanised Corrugat Sheets :— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g. 121§ O >» «© «© 
1 27 5 132535000 
6g E EA 4 500 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, ft. by 2 ft. 
40 3k. by eog. . 
and thicker .. 12 0 0 es > 
as „ 22 fl, and 248. 13 0 0 > > > 
26 R... - 144 5 0 —— o 
Cut nails, 3 in. “to 6 in. . 18 0 


9 380 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
£ s. d. s. d. 
Lrav—Sheet, English, 3 8 & up. 14 7 6653 
Pipe in coils es... 14 17 6 —— > 
Soil pipe e 17 7 6 — o 
Compo Pipe e 660% %% „%¶,ũñÄ51 17 7 6 a © * 
ZiNc Sheet 
Vieille Montagne . on 25 O O —— oœ 
Silesian 000 e wee „„ „„ „ „(„ „„ 24 15 0 bad bad * 
CorpER 
Strong Sheet 262 2 „ % 60% „%% Per lb. E (e) 104 * * = 
Thin ee „6 „444 s.e.. 97 o 30 at = bd . 
Copper nails es... eee Ca 9? O QII = 4 * 
BRASS 
Strong Sheet 5 o o 10 — o 
Thin 19999 eee 97 O Off e — * 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
LEAD, &c. 


Per ton,in London. 
Ls. d. ls. d. 
Tix— English Ingots panes ii O I 4 — - 
So_peER—Plumbers’ ...... 5 o o — o 
Tinmen’s Ce seccescesece 51 o o 8 = z s 
Blowpipe Peer sesasesese 97 o o 9$ s iad s 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 oz. Third 1 per ft. delivered. 


97 fourths.. ETETETT) eoceacescose X 70 77 
21 oz. thirds 666666 463 77 n 
39 fourths..seseseeseosesoecseoe 22d. pe 99 
26 oz. thirds .. eevee eeacereseerec 00 4d. IL t 
$9 fourths.. .s.ssessosesosoeesee 3 99 97 
32 oz. thirdls .. . 5d. A i 
” fou ‚ H—— ꝶꝶͤ U½ʒIö 24 ; d. 90 9 
Fluted sheet, as oe „ 55 
@eeoeoee Geveeeen 4 i 99 os 
i Hartley's Rolled | Iii 14d. 2 7 
91 97 97 2662 56 „ „4 „6 ee 2 70 99 
1 s 70 D „„ 0 LL oe 
OILS, &c. & s.d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 4 
j ü „ in drum.. is o 2 8 
Boiled ,, 75 in pipes or barrels.. is o 2 6 
eevee eet ge 0 3 10 
Turpentine, in Ferret . 51 o 3 8 
@eeceee LE E EE EEEE] oe 0 3 10 
Genuine Ground "English White per ton 20 10 O 
Red Lead, Ti RETETE 6 77 20 O O 
Best Linseed il Putt per cwt. o 8 o 
Stockholm Tar.. . . per barrel 1 12 o 
VARNISHES, &c. Fer gallon. 
* 4 8. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ........cccccosscsesee O BO 
Pale Copal Oak......cccseeseee Lenses seseeeas>. OTO 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak e e O58: 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Ole 0 10 6 
e Hard -drying Oak, for Seats of 
Churches e ...... O14 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage 5 „ OT2 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage O16 O 
Fine Pale Maplddw o 16 o 
Finest Pale Durable Copal e e O I8 10 
Extra Pale French Oil eee „eee „eee „„ 1 1 oe 
Eggshell Paing a Var nis 0 186 o 
White Copal E eeeeveveeeeneaeveeseeeeese ee ee I 4 0 
Extra Pale Paper (E E E E „„ „„ „„ „ee @eeeetcaeseosvee sense 0 12 0 
Best Japan Gold Size 0 10 Ó 
Best lack Japan 2 % 9 „* 6 600% 0 16 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain TTC o 
Brunswick Black COC eee „6 „.. 0 3 6 
Berlin Black 6 % „%%% %%% „„ „„ „ 6 %% „ „„ 0 16 0 
Knot ting e e e eee 80 O 
French and Brush Polish ....00.. 0 10 O 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of ceurse, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to retuen vejected communi- 
Cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the name 


and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
piving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 

iven subject to the approval of the article, whem written, 
gi the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof ef an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding neay and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THERPUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor, 


— — — 


TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N. B. We cannot 
publish Tenders unless autbenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
1004., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 

* Denotes accepted, t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


AMMANFORD.—For building an institute for 125 
Ammanford Institute Committee. Mr. David Jenkins 
architect, Llandilo :— 

Jones Bros., Tirydail, Ammanford* ...... £1,200 


AMMANFORD.—For building a cottage for Mr. 


Thomas Lewis, Brynaraul Ammanford. Mr. David 
Jenkins, architect, Llandilo :— 
J. Davies, Penrhos Joinery Works, 
Llanelly* e „ „ %% % % % % % % %Ü%¶₄]w 6e % % eens SSB ORFS OF 252 


BRYNAMMAN.—For building a church at Cwmllyn 
fell, for the Rev. J. Morlais Jones, vicar, and Rev. T. C 
Evans, vicar, Cwmllynfell. Mr. David Jenkins, archi- 


tect, Llandilo :— 
Evans & Roberts, Station-road, Bry- 
NAMMBN" .....cecceccceces aatas it 37 10 


FELLING (Durham).—For the erection of an isolation 
hospital, Windy Nook, for the Urban District Council. 
Mr. H. Mirer, architect, Felling. Quantities by Mr. 
Geo. Bell, 

J. Wilkinson, Felling* s.s.s... 49.857 7 7 


LLANDILO.— For building a conservatory for Mr. 
J. W. Nicholas, Brynteilo. Mr. David Jenkins, archie 
tect, Llandilo :— 

J. Davies, Ffairfach, Llandilo (for brick 
base Lo 
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B. Jenkins, Brecon (superstructure). » . 


LLANDOVE RV. For constructing a cattle and sheep 
market, for the Corporation. Mr. David Jenkins, archi- 
tect, Llandilo :— 

William D. Mor Pencrug, Gwynfe, 
Llangadock, R R.B. O- e £877 10 


LLANEGWAD.—For building a memorial tower for 
Mr. E. H. Bath and the Rev. Evan Thomas, Vicar. Mr. 
David Jenkins, architect, Llandilo :— 

William D. Morgan, Pencrug Gwynfe, 
Llangadoccc k 9 . £000 


LLANFYNYDD.—For building a master’s house at 
Clawddowen Board School, for the Llanfynydd School 
Board. Mr. David Jenkins, architect, Llandilo :— 


Rees Thomas, Froodvale Saw Mills, Llan- 


sawel, Llandilo* .........+ TC 


LLANGADOCK.—For additions to the vicarage, for 
the Rev. Wm. Rees, R.D., vicar. Mr. David Jenkins, 
architect, Llandilo :— 


Daniel Price, Llangadockckdʒ . ses. £257 


LLANON.—For extension of Tabor Baptist Chapel, for 
the building committee. Mr. David Jenkins, architect, 
Llaudilo:— 

Lewis Davies, Penygroes, Llandebie, R. S. O. £595 


[See also next page, 
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LLANWRD A. For building a shooting-box at Pump- 
saint, for Colonel Methuen. Mr. David Jenkins, archi- 
tect, Llandilo :— 

David Davies, Bryncrach Pumpsaint, 
Llanwrda, R. S. O.“) , 562 16 


LONDON. — For new congregational church, Denmark 
Hill, London, S.E. lr. Alfred Conder, architect, Palace- 
chambers, Westmiaster : — 


| Fences, 


Gates, Ra Tower, | Church.| Total. 


£ 4 £ £ 


Staines & Son...... 


289 1,470 | 7,968 | 9,748 
Lascelles & Co. 256 1,285 7411 8,952 
Brown & Sons .... 248 1,278 7,171 8,697 
Bower & Co. ...... 258 1,296 | 7,140 8,694 
Grover & Son...... 260 1,305 | 7,075 8,640 
L. H. & R. Roberts 250 1,280 7,048 | 8,578 
Colls & Sons 220 1,247 | 6,960 | 8,427 
Stimpson & Co..... 260 15200 | 6,960 | 8,420 
Courtney & Fair- 

DAH TTT 230 1,262 | 6,907 | 8,399 
Rider & Son 235 1,177 6,823 | B,240 
Kingerlee & Sons 260 1,150 | 6,677 | 8,087 
McCormick & Sons 218 1,077 | 6,652 | 7,947 
Akers & Co. ...... 192 1,140 | 6,491 | 7,823 
Henry Voung f. 213 1,117 | 6,447 7.777 


i 
t 


t Accepted with modifications. 


— 


STREET (Somerset). — For the execution of water- 


supply works, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
A. P. I. Cotterell, C.E., 28, Baldwin- street, Bristol :— 
s. d. S. d. 4 s. d. 
C. F. Jobnson.. — 2,804 15 10 — 
Thos. Jackman. — 1,761 8 1 — 
H. W. Pollard.. — — 2,692 0 o 
Gleed Bros... . 8,414 O © 4235 0 © 3,995 O o 
Wills & Son... . 7,523 5 o 4,099 2 6 3,564 13 0 
Dart & Pollard. 7,340 0 o 3,189 o o 32,595 o 0 
Cooke & Co. .. 6,959 o o 3,661 o o 3,006 o o 
W. & J. Bennett 6,850 o o 4,300 o o 2,850 0 o 
R.W. Barker . 6,682 5 2 2,998 11 4 3,911 4 6 
K & T. Binns.. 6,620 0 o 3,960 710 3, 212 0 o 
W . . . 6,412 6 4 2,542 118 2, 579 8 3 
Marshall Lovell 6, 14 o o 3,504 o o 2,872 o o 
F. Huish ...... 6,c60 o o 3,162 7 8 2,580 0 o 
Reid Bros, . 6,020 0 O 1,9t2 15 o — 
H. Roberts... 6,000 o o 1,800 o o 2,800 o o 
Crawford & Son 5,960 o o 2,000 o o 3,800 o o 
Lloyd & Son .. 5,851 15 10 2,285 2 11 3, 481 12 10 
Hole & Ro 55587 15 7 35,230 11 2 — 
T. Vale. . 5,450 0 © 1,830 0 o 2,820 0 o 
S. Ambrose .. 3,387 14 1 1,990 2 o 35381 4 4 
Ross & Crabtree 5,250 0 o 1,755 0 o — 
C. T. Perkins.. 5,092 17 8 2,443 17 4 2,952 14 10 
Smith& Marchant 4,997 10 © 2, 797 10 o — 
Meredith & Co. 4,446 8 1 2,897 3 3 2,801 17 1 
Wright & Son 4,236 10 9 1,643 610 2,543 19 10 


FARNHAM.—For the erection of a house at Farnham, 
Surrey. Messrs. Clare & Ross, architects, r, West-street, 
Finsbury Circus, E.C., and Chelmsford. Quantities by 
Mr. H. M. Messenger, 16, Great George-street, West- 
minster, S.W. :— 

Goddard & Sons.... £1,334 | Tompsett & Co £1,168 
Harris & Son... . 1,293 H. Roffey, Putney, 
A. G. Mardon eseeeee 1,260 S. W.“ @eeesneee ee 
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B. NOWELL &CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON, 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


BATIMATER GIVEN FOR EVERY DESORIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 
the rate of 145. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 
HKurope. America. Australia. New Zealand, India, China, eylon, 
&c., zes. per annum. Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) 
Should be addressed to the publisher of THE BUILDER," 
Catherine-street, W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. od. per quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving The Builder by Friday Morning's Post. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


THE INDEX (with TITLE-PAGE) for VOLUME LXXXIII. (July to 
December, 1903) was given as a supplement with the 
number for Jaauary luth. 

CLOTH CARES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
each ; also 

READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price 8d. each. 

THK EIGHTY -THIRU VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound) 
price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, is NOW READY. 

SUBSOBRIBERS' VOLUMES, on being sent te the Office, will be 
bound at a coat. of àu. 6d. each. 


CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES ISSUED BY 
CORPORATE BODIES, COUNTY AND OTHER COUNCIIS, 
PROSPECTUSES OF PUBLIO COMPANIES, SALES BY TENDER, 

LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, c. &c 
Six lines, or under . 6a. Od. 

Each additional line. 1s. gd. 
BITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Bix Hnes (about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten word). Os, &d. 
Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for front page, and 
other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 
SITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed—Laboar only. 
FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under 2. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten vord h. Os. 6d. 


PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLOTELY NECESSARY. 


e, o Stamps must not be sent, but all ums should be remitted 
by Postal Orders, payable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to the 
Publisher of “Tur Bull. Catherire-street, W.C. 


Advortisements for the current week's issue are received up to 
THREE o'clock pm. on THURSDAY, but “Classification ” is im- 
ible in the case of any which may reach the Office after HALF- 
AST ONE p.m. on that day. Those intended for the Outside 
Wrapper should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS or 
ORDEKS TO DISCONTINUE ame must reach the Office before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIAIS, &c. left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommend that of the latter COPIES ONLY should he sent, 
PERSONS Advertisingin “The Builder” mayhave Replies addressed 
to the Office, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. sree of charge. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, together 
with sufficient stamps to cover the postage. Unused stamps are 
returned to advertisers the week after publication. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued everv week. 


READING CASES, { p,p INEPENCE EACH. | 


J. J. ETRIDGE, I. 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery toany Railway Station. 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWaAYSi1n STOCK 


Applications for Prices, &c.. to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.. 


Chief Office: Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent: — Mr. E. A. Williams, 
A 16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUH & Co., Ltd, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale prompt) 
executed. 
4&5, East Harding - st., Fetter - lane, B. C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch, [Telephone No 6 
METCHIM & SON CLEMENTS LAXE EC. 
**QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1908, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1,3. 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS, E. ORFEUR, 


ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 


ON APPLICATION, COLOHESTEAR. 
Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertion! Damp Geuress. 
For Hat Roofs, Basements, & other e.. 


Bpecial attention is given to the above by 


French Asphalte Cu 


H.M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, és. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, apf.) 
- ab the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LONDON, 
352 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W., 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square, 


| BRISTOL. 
Ashton Gate Works, Coronation-ré. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING ACENTS. 


NO SOLDER. 


NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Particulars on Application. Chief Offices: Fitaroy Works, EUSTON. BOAD, LONDON, N.W. 


VOL. LXXXIV.—No 3135. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
b 
Design for a Town Chyrch ....... pause e ß 8 . By Mr. F. J. Horth; — | 
Business Premises, Jermyn Streeů 2... . Mr. Reginald Morphew, Architect. 
' “ Tenantrees,” Knighton, Dore cecccsccccevccccovccecsseesesse e Mr. C. E. Ponting, F. S. A., Architect. 
Japanese Ornam een cect esccccccccccccesces e Vaueaseee „ Plate IV. 
Blocks in Text. 
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The Church of Abu Gosh and the Mosque 
of Hebron, 


=L -ABORATE plans, 
| sections, details, 
&c., of the Church 
of St. Jeremiah, or 
Abu Gosh, which 
stands on the main 
road between Jeru- 
salem and Jaffa at 
about five miles 
distance from the 
Holy City, were 
made by M. de Vogüé about the year 1850. 
These drawings are included in his great 
book on “Les Eglises de la Terre Sainte,” 
a work ot enthusiastic labour and of the 
greatest utility to the student of Early 
„Gothic,“ although his attempt to realise 
the mediæval appearance of many of the 
Crusading monuments, such as St. Se- 
pulchre, Jerusalem, is certainly much too 
imaginative and untrustworthy in the light 
ot more recent studies. De Vogüé describes 
the church under the name of the Arab 
village Kariath el Enab.” His plan is very 
inadequate, and his drawings, like the usual 
French drawings of the period, are evidently 
too much the result of rough sketching, 
assisted by a recollection of what was seen 
on a hasty visit. In his description of the 
building he refers to its. exceptional 
character, but does not seem to have noticed 
its resemblance to the fortress churches 
described above. He suggests that the 
upper portion, or clearstory, may have been 
“refait à une époque postérieure —a fact 
which seems probable. He even goes so far 
as to associate the details of the brackets 
supporting this upper construction with the 
style of “les maisons de Damas élevées aux 
XV. et XVL siècles.” Thè Palestine Ex- 
ploration Fund’s Survey of Western Palestine 
also contains a plan and view of this church, 
but the drawings are equally inadequate— 
they belong to the period of R.E. surveying. 
A very good external view of the building is, 
however, reproduced in a drawing from a 
photo. 
St. Jeremiah’s still stands very much as 
M. de Vogiié saw it fifty years ago. 


Its. 


history is as obscure as that of most build- 
ings 600 or 700 years old. It would seem to 
have been built, as were so many of the 
Crusading churches (see Rey“ Architec- 
ture Militaire en Syrie”), to serve as the 
base of a fortified. keep. These “keep” 
churches had living rooms over them, and 
the extensive terrace platform covering all 
commanded the curtain wall surrounding 
the property, and at the same time allowed 
of a water supply being collected during 
the torrential winter rains to fill the immense 
cistern which was usually constructed 
underneath the church or basement floor. 
Such churches were provided with very little 
light—mere unglazed arrow slits sufficed; 
they were probably‘ used in war time for 
many quite secular purposes, and in 
peaceful intervals they served to some extent 
as parish churches. | 

The Church of St. Jeremiah differs from the 
type above described in possessing a some- 
what more ecclesiastical than military 
appearance. Its walls are sufficiently, thick 
about 9 ft.—to admit of passages through 
their thickness; but the church does not 
appear to have possessed the upper stories 
usual in a keep. A small, feeble, natural 
spring of water in a crypt supplies the place 
of the more usual cistern in such buildings.* 
A still more ecclesiastical character is con- 
ferred by the presence of the clearstory, 
which, however, is not visible from the out- 
side. The surrounding enclosure walls or 
outbuildings—if they ever existed—are now 
too much ruined for identification, but excava- 
tion in the rubbish heaps and squalid village 
which surround the building might reveal 
the original intention of this somewhat 
unique monument. At present there does 
rot seem to be any prospect of such investi- 
gation, — o 

The building (fig. 1) stands in a state of the 
most complete ruin and dilapidation. The 
vaulting over,its nave and two side aisles is, 
however, complete, in spite ofthe grass- grown 
surface of ‘its flat roof, which is, of course, 


* According to Le Strange (“ Palestine under the 
Moslems), Nasir-i-Khusrau writes in his Diary (1047): 
In the village of Kariyat al Inab there is a fine spring of 
sweet water gushing out from under a stone, and they 
have placed all round troughs, with small buildings con- 
tiguous for the shelter of travellers.” 


cracked in all directions, The sheltered 
position of the building in a valley protected 
from the north has perhaps preserved it 
through the centuries front the natural effects. 
of frost, but this vaulting may have a later 
origin than the main building of the church, 
as M. de Vogüé suggests. Christians of 
several kinds have probably occupied the 
building during the centuries intervening 
between the Mohammedan conquest of the 
Holy Land and the present day. Even the 
Franciscan Order maintained possession of 
it during the ‘sixteenth century, and traces 
of mural painting of an Italian style remain 
upon its walls from that period. so 

The genuine incontestable evidences of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
remaining are the ground plan (fig. 2) and the 
surrounding wall, which, from its monu- 
mental thickness, was clearly intended to- 
withstand the ordinary experiences of a 
siege. The architectural pretensions of this. 
building are—as is the case with most of 
the Crusading remains—comparatively un- 
important. The interior consists of a nave 
50 ft. high and two side aisles, all of equal 
width, each terminating in semicircular 
apses, and separated from each other by 
pointed arcades ‘supported on plain square 
piers with simple capitals ;:the whole very 
suggestive of the Tuscan Medizval style 
(e. g., S. Trinita, Florence). There is a 
vestry built within the thickness of the 
apses to the north-east of the nave in the 
usual position in such buildings, and the 
crypt, 17 ft. high, which is merely a chamber 
occupying the position of a cistern in the 
foundation, is entirely without architectura? 
detail. The external entrance up into the 
church and the doorway (now a mere jagged 
hole) down into the crypt are close together 
at the same point in the north wall, ang 
were probably protected by some outside 
defence now no longer traceable. Two- 
curious passages lead westwards from the’ 
crypt, as may be noticed on the plan. The 
southern of these probably communicates 
with the staircase in the west wall; but the 
whole of the crypt and the passages are 
filled in an unaccountable manner with 
stones and débris in such a way as ſto pre- 
clude investigation. 

The Church of St. Jeremiah is an interest» 
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Fig. 2.—- Plan of Church at Abu Gosh. 


ing example of the fortified sanctuary of the 
Middle Ages, if it was not intended to torm 
the centre of a fortress in the style of so 
many in North Syria. The great thickness 
of the walls, the evident intention of profit- 
ing by the presence of a natural spring, and 
the form of the building, all suggest, how- 
ever, the probability that the original scheme 
may have been to build a fortress on the 
Jaffa road, which in after years was modified 
into a more ordinary ecclesiastical building, 
and the clearstory method of lighting the 
building is probably due to this modification, 
perhaps at a very much later period in the 
last years of the Latin kingdom. 

During the long medizeval period succeed- 
ing the era of the Crusades, which is represen- 
ted by a particular literature called the “ Pil- 
grims’ Books,” the Church of St. Jeremiah is 
hardly mentioned. At a later period, when 
“ Milord Inglese wrote the account of his 
travels in the East, the church had become 
celebrated as the stronghold of a band of 
brigands, whose leader was a certain Abu 
Gosh, a kind of chief and director of a system 
of blackmailing and robbery of the earlier 
species of tourist on his way to Jerusalem. 
Abu Gosh was apparently recognised in an 
unofficial way by the Turkish Government 
of the period, and his memory still lingers 
in connexion with this curious ruin. In a 
precisely similar way, but with some modifi- 
cations, the modern tourist visiting Jericho 
is expected to pay a fee to the sheik of Abu 
Dis to ensure exemption from indiscriminate 
plunder on the road. Few, if any, evidences 
remain of this singular use to which the old 


church was put in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century; the neighbouring peasants 
have removed every trace of human habita- 
tion, and although the general structure of 
the building is entire, heaps of stones and 
rubbish block up the entrances, and yawning 
holes in the walls show where quarrying has 
taken place to supply the materials for the 
village huts. 

The building is now in French possession, 
and under the immediate protection of the 
French Consul“ of Jerusalem, and there 
seems some probability of its being re- 
stored.” Such a fate, unfortunately, means 
the complete destruction of every element of 
interest about the venerable ruin. The in- 
numerable tourists in the Holy Land during 
the past twenty years have been impressed 
as much as their pilgrim predecessors with 
the appearance of this almost unique example 
of a Crusading church still surviving in such 
a comparatively perfect condition—but, alas! 
this remarkable landmark is doomed to 
perish and be replaced with one of the 
frightful creations of a Parisian architect 
executed by Arab workmen, whose ignorance 
of the most ordinary rules of construction is 
only equalled by their coarse method of stone 
cutting and want of mason-craft. 

Architectural remains of the Crusading 
epoch in a fair state of preservation are 
exceedingly rare in Palestine, although a 
considerable number remain in Northern 
Syria. This Church of St. Jeremiah is one 
of the very few examples which retain the 


Rs The French Consul took possession of the ruin in 
1875. 


vaulting complete of the Middle Ages, for 


although this feature in the building may be 
a later addition or restoration, still it is per- 
fectly mediæval in character. Only one 
other example of the “ fortress church” still 
exists in fair preservation in the Holy Land, 
and that is the Crusading church built within 
the ancient Roman enclosure of the famous 
Mosque of Hebron. This church bears some 


resemblance to St. Jeremiah’s; in a similar 


way, it is built over a vaulted crypt, and its 
three aisles are lighted by a clearstory con- 
cealed behind the massive surrounding walls. 
Thanks to its being turned into a mosque, 
the monument has been preserved in an 
interesting manner. It is to be regretted, 
perhaps, that St. Jeremiah’s did not share 
the same fate, and thus escape that “ restora- 
tion” which the French monks are now 
bent upon accomplishing, regardless of the 
interesting associations attaching to this 
striking and unique landmark. Every\pilgrim 
and tourist to Jerusalem during the past 
600 years must have gazed with particular 
interest upon this deserted fragment of a 
passed-away order and institution. 

The plans of Abu Gosh and of the Mosque 
at Hebron (fig.3) are here reproduced with the 
intention of comparing the two churches of 
contemporary date, and of representing them 
in a more accurate and intelligible manner 
than has hitherto been attempted. The 
Mosque at Hebron still remains closed to 
ordinary investigation, but enough has been 
discovered about it to admit of a very clear 
idea being formed as to its medizeval appear- 
ance asa fortress enclosing achurch. The 
Palestine Exploration Fund published a 
plan made on the occasion of the visit of the 
young English princes (the present Prince of 
Wales and his brother) and although certain 
romantic details were suggested on this occa- 
sion,* there is no doubt that the whole of the 
Crusading church of Hebron is very well 
preserved as the present mosque. These 
fortress churches owe their preservation to 
the presence of the massive walls surround- 
ing them, and in some ways the presence of 
the church may have tended to preserve this 
central feature (the keep) of the fortress. 
There are nochurches of the Crusaders of an 
ordinary parochial or country description 
preserved anywhere in Palestine, although 
they must once have existed all over the 
land in the same way as in medizval Europe, 
and they are abundantly recorded in docu- 
mentary history. 

In the year 1110 the fortress of Hebron 
was bestowed by Godfrey de Bouillon in fief 
on Gerhard d' Avennes. 

It appears from the account of Hebron, 
written by Ali of Herat (1172), that the 
mysterious “cave” had been restored in the 
year 1119, in the days of Baldwin II., King 
of Jerusalem, and that the sepulchres of the 
Patriarchs were then reinstated. Probably 
this represents the building of the Gothic 
church (and consequent construction or 
restoration of the subterranean chambers 
under it), which constitutes the mosque of 


* Suggestions were made that in the crypt beneath the 
Hebron church a number of Crusaders’ effigies still exist 
upon tombs, which have been mistaken for the bodies of 
the Patriarchs by such few Moslem travellers as have from 
time to time penetrated the mysterious so-called cave 
beneath the mosque. There can be no doubt this cave” 
is merely an ordinary crypt covered with masonry vault- 
ing, which has even been repaired since the first Moslem 
occupation, and as there are no records of Crusading 
interments in the crypt, nor would it have been the custom 
to bury in such a position at that period, we must put the 
“ sculptured effigies” legend down to an Eastern imagi- 
nation. 
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the present day. The date of this recon- PUBLIC LIGHTING. gas P à a P aN 
struction is confirmed by similar statements i it is greatly to the credit of the London 
in the chronicle of Ibu a thie gourd T 1 5 County Council that it has promoted a Bill 
During the Crusading period Hebron was io Pe ment in: the lighting. oí to reduce the illuminating power standard 
a place of pilgrimage as at present, and the nae aud other clace 1 oe of the gas supplied by the Gas Light and 
traditions regarding the Cave of Macpelah a he h fd 0 Pe Coke Co., and to compel the company to 
as underneath the Haram, or square enclo- | ‘5°! during the 5 1 Manesse 180 make a commensurate reduction in the price 
sure of what appears to be Roman masonry, gratify ing to observe 5 19 a charged for gas. 
were continued. The six cenotaphs of the direction a a 5 eas cise N The quality of gas most suitable ſor dis- 
three Patriarchs (Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob) in London the à 1 . VP g| tribution in any specific district is dependent 
and their wives probably occupied the same in the Hams P 59 0 17 8 pies oe upon the relative values of bituminous coal 
relative positions as at present, but only | US of medieval civilisation, while Chancery- | coke, and oil. In London coal-gas costs 
those of Isaac and Rebecca were included lane still serves as an interesting illustration from 12d. to 15d. per 1,000 cubic ft. de- 
under the new church. Travellers who have | °! the D e livered into the gas-holder; while plain 
penetrated within the mosque of recent mt the period when gas was first adopted for water-gas costs only 34d., or less. The water- 
years seem to agree that the buildings over public lighting. ; h gas yields a non-luminous flame, but, when 
the other four tombs are of Moslem origin. Even, ae Londan, however, there 1 85 used with incandescent mantles, has prac- 
The Mosque of Hebron is described in the already maca tions Gf reformi, for 3 nue tically the same illuminating efficiency as 
“ Palestine Exploration Survey of Western most energetic members of age ats coal-gas. If the surplus coke obtained asa 
Palestine” as having a nave with two eide County Council mh 5 h 15 ' e | residual product in the manufacture of coal- 
aisles lighted by a clearstory with three temerity to suggest tnat the nig! Hy scrim- gas be used, therefore, to produce water-gas 
mages which take place at Blackfriars Bridge | for admixture with the coal-gas, a low-grade 
and elsewhere for a seat in an evil-smelling, 


: mixture as serviceable for public or private 
dimly lighted, horse-drawa car might with lighting as pure coal-gas may be sold at a 
advantage be abolished in favour of a 


í considerably lower rate. In view of these 
common-sense traffic system, and cars lighted facts we fully agree with the protest recently 
and actuated by electricity. Fortunately, 


a 1 0. made by Professor Lewes that it is mani- 
British prestige is ably upheld by many of festly unfair that the consumer of average 
our less important towns, such as Bourne- 


intelligence, who is willing to utilise the 

mouth and Southport, which have long been benefits given by the incandescent mantle 

provided with comfortable and brilliantly | Should have to pay for a quality of gas only 

lighted electric trams. rendered necessary by the inertia of those 
In the matter of street lighting London 


who decline to march with the times.” . 
has, however, made noteworthy progress] The fair comparison of the relative costs 
during the last ten years; and although 


of lighting by gas and electricity is by no 
much improvement must be effected before | means an easy task, for it is impossible to 
many of the London side streets will bear ascertain the average intensity of light ob- 
comparison with those of some provincial | tained by the consumer from a unit of gas or 
towns, the main streets are for the most 


electricity ; but the following figures, taken 

part comparable with those of any other! from the table given by Mr Dibdin, are 

well-lighted city. probably as close an approximation to the 

The issue of a bulky treatise on Public | truth as apy similar figures which have been 
Lighting,“ by Mr. W. J. Dibdio, formerly 


; published. The figures do not include cost 
Superintending Gas Examiner and Chemist 


r C 5 of maintenance :— 

ounci a welco 
? 0 . Ton 5 Sorin, wer 1S A WECOME | Cost or PRODUCING 1000 CANDLES OF LIGHT 
indication of the increasing attention which 


neue p : . DURING ONE HOUR. 
this subject is attracting. This book dis- 16-Candle Coal. bas at 3s. per 1,000 cubic ft. 


cusses in great detail the subject of photo- d. 

metry, and the utilisation of gas and Flat- flame burners . 13˙8 

o D fætt- electricity for public lighting. It contains Welsbach mantle .................. a 2I 

Fig. 3.—Plan of Church of St. Abraham (Greal | more than 200 illustrations, but of these eee mantle. .. ...... ra 
Mosque), Hebron. mapy are already familiar to those who 5 at 4d. per B. T. 1 

windows on each side. There is a low- glance through the advertisement pages of Incandescent electric lamp 13 


technical periodicals, and might, we think, 
have been omitted with advantage. For 
example, the front view of an ordinary 
ten-light meter, depicted as in fig. 36, 
is neither beautiful nor instructive. Mr. 
Dibdin's long experience as a photo- 


pitched gable at the west end, having aflarge 
window with slightly pointed arch, above 
which is a round window. 

James Fergusson, who was one of the few 
foreigners who have been permitted to 
inspect the interior, states (“ Holy Sepulchre 
and the Temple”) that he ascertained with 
certainty that there is nothing within the 
enclosure older than the Crusades. All the 
visitors who have described this building 
agree in considering it a Christian church of 
the twelfth century, although the form and 
plan are very unusual for such a purpose. 
The square east end, formed with a narrow 
kind of transept bay, is carried up to the 
general level of the nave roof. The aisles, ot 
30 ft. span, seem to be on the scale and pro- 
portions of the once splendid Church of 
St. Sepulchre, in Jerusalem. 


— . —— 


New MORTUARY, BLACK POOL. - A new mortuary 
has been erected at Blackpool from des gus by the 
Borough Surveyor, Mr. J. S. Brodie. The building 
bas coat altogether about Goo. Messrs. Dryland & 
Preston, of Blackpool and Littleborough, have been 
the general contractors. Mr. Thos. Hartley has 
executed the joinery work, and the plumbing has 
been done by Mesars. Coniston & Son. 


These figures afford striking evidence of 
the folly of consuming gas for illuminating 
purposes in flat-flame burners; and, in view 
of the fact that there is little or no difference 
between the lighting efficiency of mantles 


metrist enables him to deal in a very able heated by coal-gas and that of mantles 
manner with photometry, and the chapters; heated by a cheaper low-grade mixture of 
on this subject would alone form a most Water-gas and coal-gas, it is impossible ta 
useful handbook. They may, in fact, be support those who advocate the supply of 
regarded as an up-to-date edition of the, high-grade coal-gas in preference to the 
author's admirable work on Practical] supply of a lower-grade gas at a reduc- 
Photometry.” tion in standard price of one penny per 
It is to be regretted that Mr. Dibdin has | 1,000 cubic ft. for every reduction of one 
devoted so much space to the demonstration , Candle in the illuminating power. 
of the fact that gas of high illuminating | The value of gas for illuminating purposes 
power may be more economical for use with is now dependent mainly upon the calorific 
flat-flame burners than low-grade gas sup- intensity of the flame it yields, while the 
plied at a cheaper rate, for if gas companies value of gas for heating purposes is depen- 
were dependent at the present time upon dent upon its calorific power. We note 
the gas supplied for use in flat-ſlame with satisfaction that in Southport, where 
burners they would already have ceased to the gasworks are owned by the Corpora- 
earn dividends. It is the gas supplied for tion, the illuminating power, and conse- 
incandescent lighting, and for heating, cook- quently the price, of tbe gas has recently 
ing, and power purposes that to-day makes been reduced; and that the heating power 
-nna oſ the gas is now tested regularly, and the 
* < Public Lighting by Gas and Electricity.” By W. J. results included in the records submitted to 


bdin, F. I. C., F. C. Ss. London: The Sanitary Publish- 5 
Pec 1803. the Town Council. The determination of 
| 
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the calorific value might with advantage be 
included in the daily tests made by gas 
examiners in other districts. 

Mr. Dibdin’s book includes, we are glad 
to observe, a description of the apparatus 
employed for determining the heating power 
of gas, and gives tables showing the com- 
parative calorific values of most of the gases 
which are extensively used for industrial or 
domestic purposes. It also contains descrip- 
tions and illustrations of all the burners and 
accessories commonly used for street light- 
ing, and will, therefore, form an exceedingly 
useful work of reference for all who under- 
take the superintendence of public lighting. 

The last ten chapters of the book are 
“intended to assist the general reader to 
form a fair idea of the processes involved 
in the production of electrical energy, and 
to point out the road to those who may be 
desirous of following the technical intricacies 
of the subject further.” It is also stated 
that some of the points, such as those 
relating to potential, have been considered 
from a new standpoint.” We think that a 
great deal of the matter introduced into 
this part of the work might have been 
omitted with advantage. Popular defini- 
tions of abstruse quantities like poten- 
tial” had better be left to mathematicians 
dike Kelvin or Raleigh. To define it as 
a “latent power capable of producing an 
<lectromotive force” can be only mislead- 
ing to the engineer, and is probably quite 
unintelligible to the general reader. Later 
on, potential and pressure are regarded as 
synonymous terms, and so the thoughtful 
reader would try and think why pressure 
was “latent power,” and why you got true 
power when you multiplied it by electric 
<urrent. However popular a work may be, 
it is advisable to point out the limitations in 
the analogies between dynamics and electrical 
theory. 

In several places the'author talks of “a 
current of ‘x’ volts and ‘y’ ampères as if 
a knowledge of the pressure were necessary 
to define the current. Again, at the begin- 
ning of the chapter on the alternating cur- 
rent transformer it is inferred that the volt- 
ampére and the watt are the same. Asa 
matter of fact, with alternating currents the 
volt-ampéres are always greater than the 
watts. For example, when a condenser 
4oad is connected on to the alternator termi- 
nals, the volt-ampéres in the circuit may be 
one hundred times greater than the watts. 

Figs. 171 and 173 are decidedly mislead- 
ing, as the lines of force are drawn as if the 
armature cores were made of non-magnetic 
material. Also it is wrong to talk about 
quantity of current” being generated ‘during 
the revolution of the armature. What is 
generated is electromotive force, and the 
current depends on the resistance of the 
outside circuit. In fig. 186 a diagrammatic 
sketch is made of what purports to be the 
principle of an “induction” motor. It is 
stated that the ring inside must rotate at a 
slower speed than the frequency of the 
current maguetising the ring. It could not 
possibly work like this. Possibly it might 
run as a synchronous motor, making one 
revolution every period of the alternating 
current, but once it fell out of step it would 
stop dead and stay with the plane of the 
ring coil perpendicular to the lines of force. 

It is stated that the field magnets of 
induction motors are laminated to avoid 
hysteresis loss. This is not the case, as 
they are laminated to avoid eddy-current 


loss. We are not aware that the lamination 
has the slightest effect on the hysteresis 
loss. The slip-rings on the rotor of those 
machines we have seen are not intended for 
regulating the speed; they are only used to 
introduce a resistance in the rotor circuit 
when the motor starts, so as to diminish the 
starting current. The limits of speed regu- 
lation for economical working can only vary 
between very narrow limits. One or two of 
the diagrams illustrate the principles of star- 
connected polyphase machines fairly well, 
but as polyphase systems are practically 
only used for power transmission, an account 
of them in a book on public lighting is rather 
out of place. | 

We were disappointed with the chapter 
on the photometry of glow-lamps and arc- 
lamps. The data are for very old-tashioned 
lamps. Besides, in some cases the mean 
horizontal candle-power of glow-lamps has 
been got by taking a mean of two readings. 
As they often vary 20 or 30 per cent. 
in different directions, owing to the bulb 
acting like a concave mirror, trustworthy 
results cannot be obtained from two readings. 
This can easily be verified by holding a 
sheet of paper in various positions round a 
glow - lamp, when bright bands will be 
noticed on it in several positions. 

It is suggested that glow-lamps be run 
for some time before their candle-power is 
taken, as the initial reading is generally too 
high. Our experience is that the lamp 
attains its maximum candle-power after 
running about fifty hours. Some lamps 
take 200 hours to attain their maximum 
candle-power. 

Brief descriptions are given of the electric- 
lighting stations at Watford, Gloucester, &c. 
These may be of some slight assistance to 
the expert, but data about rectifiers, boosters, 
feeder mains, &c., can be of little interest to 
the general reader. 

— e 
NOTES. 

SEEING the opposition which 
the proposal to introduce the 
Bill to amend the London 
Building Act has aroused, the decision of 
the County Council to withdraw this mea- 
sure will be received with satisfaction. The 
Council will, however, introduce a new Bill 
next Session, but itis to be hoped that in its 
new form it will be less comprehensive, have 
greater reference to certain matters which 
admittedly require supervision and amend- 
ment, and also, when it seriously affects 
vested interests, it will be less arbitrary, and 
will give those affected by its provisions an 
appeal, in serious questions, to a higher 
tribunal. In the Bill now withdrawn 
factories were excluded from its operation, 
yet, as we have recently seen from the case 
of Toller v, Spiers & Pond (commented 
upon in the HBuilale), December 27, 1902, 
p- 599), the Factory and Workshop Act, 
1901, has a serious omission in its pro- 
visions in the case of factories let in flats. 
Repeated piecemeal legislation is to be 
deprecated on all grounds, and we therefore 
trust that when a Pill on this subject is 
again introduced it will be a well thought-out 
measure, only dealing with matters of 
necessity, but as to such matters compre- 
hensive in its nature. 


The London 
Building Act 
Amendment Bill. 


THE current number of the 
Law Reports contains two 
decisions of interest to land- 
lords and tenants. In Blore v, Giulini a 


Landlord and 
Tenant. 


lease of a house for a term of fourteen years 
contained a clause giving the lessee the 
optional right to determine it at the end of 
seven years, in which event the indenture 
“and any clause matter and thing therein 
contained” was to “cease and determine 
and be void;” and since there was no clause 
preserving the lessor's rights for existing 
breaches of covenant it was contended that the 
lessor was left without any remedy 
for the lessee’s neglect to repair the pre- 
mises. To those who are firmly imbued with 
the idea that the law is a hass, it will come 
as a surprise that the Court, as a matter of 
common sense, declined to adopt a view so 
unreasonable. The second case, Lord 
Mostyn v. Fitzsimmons, is the converse of 
the above, as it related to a covenant which 
gave the lessee the right to renew the lease 
fora further term of years at his own cost, upon 
payment of a fine calculated upon the num- 
ber of years unexpired and the full improved 
annual value of the premises “as calculated 
by the landlord's surveyor or at the option of 
the lessee by the award of two referees or 
their umpire.” The Court of Appeal, revers- 
ing the Court be:ow, have held that this 
covenant imposes the costs, properly and 
necessarily incurred in the arbitration and 
award, on the lessee who selects that method 
of assessment. 


Municipal THE Parliamentary Return re- 
rations 8 

Reproductive lating to the so-called repro- 
Undertakings. ductive undertakings of Muni- 
cipal Corporations contains much information 
of interest, and is far more comprehensive 
than the Return of August, 1898. Out of a 
total of 317 Municipalities, 299 carry on 
undertakings which in their nature should 
bring in profit, but the annual average result 
over the past four years is a net profit of 
378,2812. on a capital of about 101,000,000/,, 
or about 3 per cent. The advocates of 
municipal trading may, however, point to 
the repayments of principal, but even allow- 
ing for this sum, which amounts to 1,264,544/, 
the profit shown is only about 1} per 
cent. Certain undertakings, such as baths and 
wash-houses, cemeteries and markets, seem 
to be undertakings within the proper sphere 
of municipal enterprise, but those under 
municipal management, with the exception of 
markets, all show a loss, and in the case of 
baths and wash-houses, if the repayments of 
principal and interest had been entirely sus- 
pended, a loss of 52,699/. would still be 
shown on a capital of about 1,500,000/. 
Gasworks appear to be the most lucrative 
of the undertakings, markets and water- 
works being next in order. Harbours and 
docks and electric lighting show heavy 
losses, yet 102 Corporations engage in 
electric lighting and 43 act as harbour and 
dock authorities. The outstanding amount 
of borrowed capital is 100,786,404/., the 
population of the 299 Boroughs in question 
is 13,093,870, and the assessable value 
55,076, 203/. Particulars are given in rela- 
tion to each Borough, and the results, 
summarised on the same principle as the 
figures are given in each particular instance, 
so that the statements made by the partisans 
on either side on the question of municipal 
trading are now capable of easy verification. 
It would, however, appear that the vast 
capital now engaged in these undertakings 
could certainly be employed to greater 
ac vantage for the community at large. 
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. A CASE of an unusual character, 
Compensation , z i 
for Interest in in relation to compensation for 
Glebe Lands. lands taken compulsorily, was 
heard by Mr. Justice Farwell on the 17th 
ult. The Great Western and Great Central 
Railways had acquired certain portions of 
the glebe lands at Swinderton for the pur- 
poses of their undertakings, and had paid 
the agreed price of 1,6007. into Court. A 
new line was being constructed over part of 
the land so acquired, which passed within 
50 yards of the rectory, and an existing line 
within 130 yards was being widened, and in 
the execution of these works two temporary 
dines crossed the roads which formed the 
only means of access to the rectory. In 
respect of the inconvenience thus caused to 
him, together with the noise occasioned by 
the works, the rector, an old man of eighty 
years of age, claimed to be entitled to 100/. 
of the above sum by virtue of Section 73 of 
the Lands Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, 
Which gives the Court of Chancery discre- 
tion to award “any tenant for life or for any 
other partial or qualified estate compensa- 
tion for injury, inconvenience, or annoyance 
sustained by him independently of the 
value of, or damage to, the lands taken. 
The Court granted the application, whilst 
<commenting on its unusual character. 


On the 27th ult. the new gas- 
Oe tiene works erected at Granton by 

the Corporation of Edinburgh 
were formally opened. The average annual 
increase in the output of gas for some time 
prior to the introduction of electricity into 
Edinburgh in 1895 was at the rate of 3'3 per 
cent, and since that date the average 
annual increase has beeu 51,000,000 cubic 
feet or 36 per cent. This fact has induced 
the Corporation to buy a site having an area 
of over 100 acres for a new gasworks, and 
to erect thereon plant of the most modern 
design for the production of gas and the 
treatment of by-products. The expendi- 
ture has already exceeded 500,000/. 
Not only have labour -saving devices 
been adopted wherever possible, but loco- 
motive sheds and workshops equipped with 
forges, power hammers, punching and 
shearing machines, drilling machines, lathes, 
screwing machines, &c, have also been 
erected to enable all repairs and simple 
constructional work to be undertaken on the 
works. Covered coal stores have been 
provided to contain 15,000 tons of coal, and 
have been fitted with mechanical appliances 
svhich enable one man readily to handle 
20 tons of coal per hour. The steam 
generators are of the Stirling boiler tubular 
type. The gasengineer, Mr. W. R. Herring, 
and the Edinburgh and Leith Corporations’ 
Gas Commissioners may be congratulated 
upon the successful achievement of a notable 
undertaking. 


THE paper on Network Tests 
and Station Earthing, read 
Electric Curreats.Jact week by Mr. A. M. Taylor 
to the Birmingham local section of the In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers, treats of a 
subject which is deserving of the most 
serious attention. We have pointed out on 
several occasions that the pressures between 
the mains and earth on several of the 
London supply companies’ circuits are much 
higher than the pressure of supply. Mr. 
Taylor is very careful never to allow the 
potential of any of his mains to rise above 


Leakage 
of 


250 volts. Hence, even when testing their 
insulation resistance he keeps the earth con- 
nexion on the middle main in its place. He 
does not trust to the official record of the leak · 
age current on the Board of Trade ammeter, 
but recognises that this record is of small 
value, and only measures part of the leakage 
current. By making an artificial leak on one 
of the outers, it is easy to make the Board 
of Trade ammeter read zero. Therefore a 
diminution of the current officially recorded 
may mean that the leakage currents have 
actually increased. In Mr. Taylor’s station 
the average value of the current continually 
pouring iato the earth from the middle main 
is four amperes. We consider that this is 
satisfactorily small, and we hope that the 
damage it does is microscopic, since it is 
spread over acres of underground pipes of 
all kinds. Earth currents from the supply 
stations in London of ten times this amount 
are by no means unusual. Occasionally, 
when there is a bad “short circuit” there 
are thousands of amperes straying under- 
ground. It would be too much to expect 
that these currents never do any damage. 
We know of one case where they fused the 
mains of another supply company, and the 
numerous explosions last year in street 
boxes will still be remembered. We can 
recommend Mr. Taylor's paper to all elec- 
trical engineers who wish to know how to 
measure leakage currents, and how they 
depend on the insulation resistance of the 
network. 


ALTHOUGH it is five years since 

The nt Professor Nernst invented his 

~ electric lamp, yet, owing to the 
stringency of the patent laws in civilised 
countries, it is only now that these lamps 
can be obtained in this country. The 
English company who had secured the right 
to make and supply them to a few of our 
colonies and South America, although they 
made certain improvements and, in our 
opinion, manufactured a better lamp than 
those made in Germany, have now given up 
making them. All the lamps supplied in 
this country are made by the Allgemeine 
Electricitäts Gesellschaft of Berlin, who 
have turned out enormous numbers of them 
during the last two years. Mr. J. Stöttner 
exhibited some forms of these lamps and 
read an interesting historical paper on them 
to the Institution of Electrical Engineers 
last week. Their efficiency is about twice 
as high as that of glow-lamps, but as a 
rule their life is shorter. Care also has to 
be taken when putting them in the socket- 
holder to see that the current flows in the 
proper direction. Hence the agents usually 
supply the purchaser with pole - finding 
paper to enable him to fiad the proper way 
to put them in the holders, Mr. R. Ham- 
mond described the experiment he made of 
lighting a mile of street in Hackney with 
100 candle-power Nernst lamps placed every 
40 yds. He found that for street lighting 
their average life was 300 hours, and that 
the annual cost, including interest, deprecia- 
tion, &c., was 5/, 175. 9d., which he con- 
sidered too high, and so he had reported 
against their being used. Mr. Solomon, 
who has made some wonderfully good lamps 
for the English company, described the mar- 
vellous regulating effect of the iron resist- 
ance which is placed in series with the 
filament, and suggested that a Nernst lamp 
would de admirably for a light standard. | 


This resistance was referred to by some of 
the speakers as the “ bolstering ” resistance. 
We would suggest that it be called the 
ballasting resistance. 


CouNcILLOR J. B. Cotton, 
Deputy-Chairman of the Liver- 
pool Corporation Housing Com- 
mittee, has recently given some particulars 
of a method about to be adopted by the 
Corporation in the erection ot cheap houses 
to accommodate the dispossessed slum popu- 
lation--a method which, in his opinion, will 
“create a revolution in house- building.“ 
Concrete made from reſuse-destructor 
clinker and cement is the material, and the 
only peculiarity appears to be in the 
mode of its application. Monolithic con- 
crete walls, floors, and roofs, laid 2 situ, 
have often been adopted, and so also have 
concrete slabs or blocks of various shapes 
and sizes. The peculiarity of the new 
method lies in the use of very large slabs: 
the fronts, sides, floors, and roofs of the 
houses, we are told, are “all to be made in 
single individual parts, hoisted into position, 
and then bolted together.” The buildings 
are to be of three stories, and the estimated 
cost is one-half that of brick buildings of the 
same size. Councillor Colton declares that 
the houses can be erected at the rate of one 
a day. His definition of the word“ erected” 
would be interesting. It clearly does not 
take into consideration the time required 
in the casting and maturing of the 
slabs, or in the internal finishing of 
the houses, and we are inclined to think 
that, both in time of construction and 
in cost, the estimates will be considerably 
exceeded. So many claims have been made 
in favour of concrete construction for houses, 
and so few have been substantiated in 
practice, that we look with a certain amount 
of doubt on the new scheme. As we have 
not seen the drawings, we cannot say what 
the external appearance of the houses will 
be; but our imagination pictures something 
the reverse of beautiful. Cheap houses are 
a necessity, and the experiment is worthy 
of a trial; but we are not enthusiastic about 
its chances of success. 


‘A Revolution 
in Honse- 
building.” 


A STATUTE of 1877 for making 
‘over the site and property ot 
the Hall has just come into 
effect. The proposed statute for establishing 
a complete union of Queen's College and St. 
Edmund Hall would bring about the absorp- 
tion of the Hall in the College and the 
extinction of the now last-remaining acade- 
mical Hall appertaining to the University. 
The greater portion of the buildings of St. 
Edmund Hall, in Queen’s-lane, were erected 
in the middle of the seventeenth century ; 
they constitute three sides of a quadrangle, 
partly covered with ivy, whilst their quaint 
and irregular outlines present a very 
pleasing and characteristic effect. The 
chapel and the library were built mainly 
at the charges of Stephen Penton, Prin- 
cipal of the Hall in 1675-84; the ante- 
chapel, of two stories, has a doorway 
flanked with two Corinthian columns that 
rise up through both stories and carry a 
pediment, the upper story forms the library; 
the chapel, which on the north and east 
sides abuts on the gardens of New College, 
has an east window filled with coloured 
glass designed by William Morris, The 
Hall takes its name, reputedly, from Edmund 


St. Edmund Hall 


Oxford. 
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Le Riche of Abingdon, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in 1234-45, and afterwards canonised, 
who gave lectures in some old schools on that 
site. In 1269 the Canons of Oseney bought 
the buildings, and, appointing a principal, 
devoted them to purposes of academical 
teaching. At the Suppression Henry VIII. 
granted the Hall to two citizens of Oxford, 
who sold the property to William Dennisse, 
Provost of Queen’s, who in 1557 devised it 
to the College. Two years afterwards 
Queen’s College secured the right in per- 
petuity of appointing to the principalship. 
Dr. Moore, who has been Principal since 
1864, and has just been appointed to a 
canonry at Canterbury, was the occupant of 
an office which has continued in an unbroken 
succession extending over more than 600 
years. The records for the interval 1276- 
1307 of Oseney Abbey are lost; John de 
Cornubia is cited as Principal of St. Edmund 
Hall in 1317; Queen's College was founded 
in 1340 by Robert de Eaglesfield, confessor 
to Philippa, the Queen Consort of 
Edward III. 


WE learn that proposals are 
Petar made by the Regent's Canal 

Co. and the Paddington Coun- 
cil for the rebuilding, with improved 
abutments and approaches, at a computed 
cost of 10,000/., ot the bridge across the 
Regent’s Canal, opposite Warwick - road, 
which is now unsuitable for existing require- 
ments. That portion of the canal, as pro- 
jected by Nash, the architect, was constructed 
in 1812-4, James Morgan being the engineer, 
and extended to the Regent's Park basin ; 
the continuation to Limehouse was opened 
six years afterwards. The total length of 
about 84 miles has a tunnel at St. John's 
Wood and another tunnel at Pentonville. The 
twelve navigation locks constitute an aggre- 
gate fall of some 90 ft. On the morning of 
October 2, 1874, the Macclesfield bridge in 
Regent’s Park, at the south end of Avenue- 
road, was completely destroyed by the 
explosion of a cargo as it passed under the 
bridge. The Grand Junction Canal, which 
the Regent’s Canal joins at Maida Vale, was 
opened from Uxbridge to Paddington in 
June, 1801, and for a long period was 
used for a daily passenger service between 
London and Uxbridge. Macclesfield Bridge, 
shattered to pieces by the explosion of five 
tons of gunpowder, was designed by 
Morgan, who had been one of Nash's pupils, 
and assisted him in laying out Regent’s 
Park. Some years ago the Regent's Canal, 
City, and Dock Railway Co., as incor- 
porated in 1882, obtained an Act for con- 
structing a railway from Paddington to 
Limehouse, parallel to the canal, with a 
branch to the City, near Barbican. Ten 
years afterwards they changed their name to 
that of the North Metropolitan Railway and 
Canal Co. 


The Canal 
Bridge, 


A SEr of sketch-plans and 
designs has been prepared 
by Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers 
for a Committee who have undertaken to 
collect the funds, estimated at 23,500/., for 
the proposed restoration of the Town 
Church of St. Andrew’s. The scheme pro- 
vides for the preservation of the tower, the 
rebuilding of the body of the fabric in ac- 
cordance with the original plan as far as it 
can be ascertained, the removal of the 
galleries, the lowering of the aisles to 


The Town 
Church, St. 
-Andrew’s, N. 


their former height, and a reproduction of 
the old clearstory. The church, in South- 
street, formerly known as Holy Trinity, was 
originally established by Bishop Turgot in 
1112. In 1798 most of the structure, with 
the exception of the tower and spire, was 
rebuilt in a plain and ungainly style, with 
room for more than 2,000 sittings. It con- 
tains an elaborated and lofty monument, in 
white marble, to commemorate James 
Sharp, Archbishop of St. Andrew’s, with a 
bas-relief representing his murder by the 
Covenanters on Magus Muir. 


PROFESSOR AITCHISON’S fourth 
e and fifth lectures to the stu- 

dents of the Royal Academy 
were mostly taken up with the description 
of the various coloured tiles and marbles, 
beautiſul examples of which were arranged 
round the lecture-room. Mr. Brindley lent 
a fine collection of precious marbles, notice- 
able among which was a large piece of 
American marble. The Professor made no 
remark upon this, and it seems as though 
the great beauty and comparative cheapness 
of American marbles is not yet appreciated 
in this country. An instance of their use is 
the buffet at the Criterion Restaurant, which 
is a most successful piece of decoration. 
Professor Aitchison spoke of the uselessness 
of using coloured marbles in the London 
atmosphere for outside decoration ; he depre- 
cated also the use of granite for similar 
reasons, referring, we suppose, to polished 
granite, for in its rough state it is an ex- 
ceedingly effective building material. The 
discussion of suitable building materials 
for London must be almost endless, 
owing to the lack of a local material other 
than London bricks; perhaps the solution 
may one day be found in some kind of glaze 
upon these. As an example of interior 
marble decoration the lecturer pointed to the 
Brompton Oratory, a good enough example 
of fine material and weak design. It is to 
be hoped that the late Mr. Bentley left 
working designs for the marble decoration 
within the new Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Westminster. The interior effect without it 
is magnificent for its gloomy grandeur; 
when covered with marble and mosaic, 
though the increased richness of detail will 
add to the scale, much ot the atmospheric 
effect will be lost unless it is all from the 
mind which conceived the whole. Marble 
decoration at present, as the Professor 
pointed out, is chiefly confined to public- 
houses and dairies; it might, however, be 
much more largely used than it is for the 
entrance vestibules of town houses; it would 
give to narrow passages and lobbies light 
and a decoration independent of the rough 
usage of constant traffic. 


— 
LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE Commission for the Sociéte Centrale 
des Architectes Francais has passed the 
following resolution concerning the rights of 
authorship in architecture The architect has 
the right to forbid the reproduction by photo- 
graphy of any public or private building of 
which he is author, unless, of course, an agree- 
ment to the contrary has been made between 
him and the owner of the building. In the 
case of any reproduction of the building by 
photography and the sale of these reproduc- 
tions, the architect has the power to exact the 
fees due to his right of authorship. The men- 
tion of his name and his quality as architect is 
obligatory on all reproductions.” 

The Académie des Beaux-Arts has just pub- 


8 its Report on the work sent in during 


1902 by the students at the Villa Medicis. The 


Report justly praises the work and endeavours 
of M. Bigot; speaks in severe terms of the 
work of M. Tony Garnier, who, it will be 
remembered, showed in the work he sent in in 
1901 and 1902 an utter disregard for the Classic 
traditions of the Ecole, and called down much 
displeasure on his very modern and unclas:ica! 
designs. The Report reminds M. Duquesne 
that his contribution of last year was very 
incomplete, and requires this student, as well 
as M. Garnier, to keep to the sti ict rules this 
year. A good word is said for M. Chiftlot, who 
sent in some very important and careful work. 

The construction of the metropolitan ra:l- 
way will necessitate some important opera- 
tions just in front of the facade of the Opera- 
hcuse, for at this point a very deep excavation 
is to accommodate three lines one atove the 
other—that from Courcelles to Menilmontant. 
that from the Palais Royal to the Place du 
Danube, and that from Auteuil to the Opera- 
house, which will have its terminus under the 
Boulevard des Capucines near the Chaussce 
d’Antin. As a result, an immense workyard 
surrounded with palisades, leaving only 2 
narrow passage for carriage traftic on each 
side, occupies the axis of the Boulevard from 
Rue Auber to Rne Halévy. As the work 
will occupy the whole year, there i: 
a good deal cf grumbling at this obstructior 
to the traffic; but it is unavoidable, as the 
subterranean lake at this point, which gave 
Garnier so much trouble in building the opera- 
house, has to be dealt with by the engineers. 
The three crossing tunnels are to be enclosed 
in massive masonry construction which wil 
keep out the water, but the work requires 
great precaution, and the surface of the 
Boulevard is subsequently to be carried on 
steel girders. In order to avoid still further 
interruption of the surface traffic, the delivery 
of materials on the work is to be carried 
on through an underground passage under 
Rue Auber, entered near the Gare St. Lazare. 

The Journal Officiel contains the decree 
authorising the formation of the mucb- dis- 
cussed provincial schools of architecture. The 
towns in which these schools will be estab- 
lished have not yet been absolately decided ca. 
but the utility of forming such centres for the 
study of architecture in the provinces is fully 
recognised. The school programmes will be 
similar to those of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts at 
Paris, and the necessity for students to come 
to Paris in order to follow up their studies is 
architecture and obtain their diploma wil 
thus be avoided. M. Guadet, Chief Inspector 
of Government Buildings, who represented the 
interests of the Commission formed to stuc v 
the subject, stated that the creation of pro- 
vincial schools of architecture was necessary 
to obviats the various dangers which beset the 
future of architecture in the provinces. The 
real practical utility of provincial schools was 
one which left no room for discussion. In the 
other arts the quality alone of the artists was 
the most important, in architecture the number 
was more important than the quality, for the 
architects were the preservers of the larger 
portion of the patrimony of the country as re- 
gards building property. It was calculated 
that 6,000 architects were necessary in France, 
and that the Ecole des Beaux-Arts could nc: 
turn out that number. The Commission con- 
sidered, however, that the new schools skou'd 
exist in a small number only, and should be 
placed only in towns which could material 
assist the creation and working of the schools 
—towns which also possessed a university 
providing the students with scientific, histori- 
cal, and literary knowledge. The provinaal 
schools will follow exactly the same pro 
grammes of study as those of the section of 
architecture at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and 
will confer the same degrees. Their pupils 
would participate in the various foundation 
competitions, such as the Rougevin, Gode- 
boeuf, Blouet, and American Prix competitions, 
the only difference being that the moner 
prizes going with these competitions woald 
not be awarded at the provincial schools. 

The Sociéte des Artistes Francais has com- 
posed its committee for the year 1903 of the 
following members : — President, M. Boa- 
guereau ; Vice- Presidents, MM. Scellier de 
Gisors and Bartholdi; Secretary, M. Albert 
Maignan ; Treasurer, M. Boisseau;.and MN. 
de Richemont, Lemaire, and Pascal as secre- 
taries of the sub-committees. M. Tony Robert- 
Fleury has been nominated President of the 
Jury for the Section of Painting at the Saloa of 
1903, M. Bartholdi President of the jury for 
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Sculpture, and M. Albert Maignan for that of 
Decorative Arts. 

It has been decided to hold in July next, at 
the Grand Palais of the Champs Elysees, an 
exhibition of model dwellings and building 
industries. The exhibition will comprise 
seventeen sections, and will include three 
classes of dwellings—grouped dwellings ; 
isolated dwellings; and collective dwellings, 
with sub-sections illustrating dwellings for 
families with children, married couples without 
children, and bachelors. The other sections 
will comprise various exhibits concerning 
improvements in heating, ventilation, lighting, 
sanitation, water-supply, furnishing, and the in- 
terior and exterior decoration of the dwelling. 

The Société du Nouveau Paris, formed for 
the purpose of furthering the interests of 
modern art design at Paris, has elected its 
committee as follows: President, M. Frantz 
Jourdain ; Vice-Presidents, MM. Albert Bes- 
nard and Rousseau ; Secretary, M. Georges 
Bans ; and Treasurer, M. Emile Strauss. 

A series of very fine photographs of the 
Louvre and the Tuileries, dating from the time 
of the work which was done to unite the two 
palaces, has been offered to the Carnavalet 
Museum by the heirs of M. Lefuel, the cele- 
brated architect, who, in 1854, succeeded 
Visconti as architect to the Louvre. Lefuel 
reconstructed the portals of the Carrou;el in 
1869, and the Pavillon de Marsan after its 
destruction by fire in 1870. 

An interesting historical building, th: old 
Hotel de Chastelleux at the corner of the Rue 
de Varenne and Rue Vaneau, has been con- 
demned and is to be pulled down. This house 
was the dwelling of Cardinal de Polignac, the 
successor of Bossuet at the Academie Fran- 
çaise. A number of interesting objects of art, 
such as old bas-reliefs in the ehimney- pieces, 
representing some fine allegorical composi- 
tions, have been reserved and will be handed 
over to one of the Paris museunis. 

The City of Paris has just received from M. 
Bartholomé, the sculptor of the “ Monument 
aux Morts ” at Pere Lachaise, the gift of a very 
interesting series of drawings executed by his 
uncle, the late architect, Bartholomé, for the 
decoration of the chapel of the Invalides, and 
for the pulpit for the same chapel, together 
with the scheme of decoration for the apart- 
ments of his friend the Duc de Feltre at the 
Invalides. 

An examination of the building and park of 
the Chateau de Chantilly has revealed an 
urgent necessity for repairs. The grand stair- 
case descending to the gardens is to be re- 
stored at once, and the work has been entrusted 
to M. Saint-Ange, architect to the Chateau. 

M. Barrias, the eminent sculptor, has been 
awarded the Prix Lheureux, which was founded 
in order to be awarded in alternate vears to a 
sculptor or an architect, author of the finest 
monument or the finest edifice inaugurated 
during the two years before the date of award- 
ing this prize. This award was made for the 
first time in 1991 to Dalou for his monument 
entitled the Triumph of the Republic, and 
in 1902 to M. Girault for his building, the Petit 
Palais. This year the prize is attributed to M. 
Barrias for his monument to Victor Hugo, in- 
augurated last February. 

The pulling down of the last buildings 
remaining from the 1900 Exhibition in the 
Champ de Mars, is now being undertaken, and 
in about six months’ time the whole of the 
ground will be cleared. 

M. Jambon, the painter, is at present occu- 
pied over the production of a number of small 
models of the interiors of the most interesting 
rooms in the historical monuments. The rooms 
in the Chateau of Versailles are now being 
reproduced, and, besides the reproduction in 
miniature of the interior decoration, the whole 
will be furnished with small reproductions of 
the furniture and hangings in their original 
styles. These reproductions are intended to 
illustrate lectures in the State schools on the 
decorative art of the various epochs. 

At the last meeting of the Institut de France, 
M. Lucas Beltrami was elected a correspond- 
ing member of the Académie des Beaux-Arts, 
and M. Caird, professor at the University of 
Oxford, corresponding member in the section 
of philosophy at the Academie des Sciences. 
M. Beltrami is well known at Paris; he was 
for some time inspector of the work at the 
Hotel de Ville under M. Ballu ; he is an old 
pupil of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and is at 
present at Milan, where he is restoring the 
Ducal Palace. 

The formalities for handing over to the City 


of Paris the foot-bridge which crosses the 
Seine between the Pont d'Iéna and the Pont 
de l'Alma, built for the purposes of the 1900 
Exhibition, are now completed. M. Picard 
will sign the agreement, and M. Bouvard, 
Architect to the City of Paris, will now com- 
plete the ends-of the bridge and hand it over 
for public use. 

M. Vernon, the sculptor, has just completed 
the wax models of the “ plaquette,” destined to 
commemorate the centenary of the installa- 
tion of the Académie de France at the Villa 
Medicis at Rome. On one side is represented 
the facade of the Villa Medicis, on its right a 
grove, the favourite walk of the “Prix de 
Rome students; in the grove is shown a 
fountain, and on the pedestal of the fountain 
the Muse of the Villa Medicis is seen engraving 
the names of the most celebrated of the 
winners of the Prix de Rome in the last 
century—Baudry, Berlioz, Carpeaux, Garnier, 
Gounod, Ingres, and Rude. On the reverse is 
shown the figure of a young student leaning 
on the balcony of a terrace overlooking the 
wonderful panorama of Rome. This 
“ plaquette ” will be offered to the winners of 
the Grand Prix de Rome during the coming 
centenary fetes. 

M. Bartholdi is preparing his models* for 
the large monument to be erected at Mont- 
martre in memory of the aéronauts of the 
siege of 1870. The allegorical group in 
bronze which forms the lower portion of the 
monument will be surmounted by an immense 
balloon constructed entirely of mica, about 
I4 ft. in diameter, with its summit at about 
50 ft. above the Place Pigalle, on which the 
monument will be erected, the spot from 
whence the balloonists started on their 
dangerous journeys. This globe will be 
brilliantly illuminated at night-time, and will 
be visible from most parts of Paris. 

The ugly iron column which commemorates 
on the Place de Breteuil the first artesian well 
sunk at Paris has been condemned, to give 
place to the monument to be erected to Pasteur 
on this square. The water coming from this 
well, although of a constant temperature of 
28 deg. C., has up to the present only been 
utilised for flushing the public sewers ; it will, 
however, now be employed for the supply of a 
bathing establishment to be established by the 
Municipality at Grenelle. The“ Vieux Paris” 
Committee has made a weak protest against 
the demolishing of this monument, but to no 
eltect. 

A competition is opened between architects 
for the construction of a municipal school for 
children, and a “crèche,” at Fontenay-sous- 
Bois, the cost of which is estimated at 6, 500l. 

There is serious talk in artistic circles of the 
establishment of a third Salon of Painting and 
Sculpture, to be held during the last quarter of 
the year ; a time when there is little going on 
in Paris, and artists have no opportunity of ex- 
hibiting their works. A society has been 
formed to carry out this idea, presided over by 
M.M. Besnard and Carricre, the painters, with 
M. Frantz Jourdain, the architect, as Vice-Pre- 
sident; and it is expected that the first “ Salon 
d' Automne will be opened in October, in the 
basement galleries of the Petit Palais. 

The exhibition of the “Peintres Ovienta- 
listes has been opened in three rooms of the 
Grand Palais, but does not present much that 
is of interest, and more notice is attracted b 
the exhibition, at the Durand Rael Gallery, of 
the Société Nouvelle de Peintres et de 
Sculpteurs, which has already been men- 
tioned in our columns. The principal interest 
of this little exhibition is centred in the works 
of M. Jacques Blanche, who exhibits a series 
of portraits of great merit, based more or less 
on the style of Gainsborough, whose work the 
artist has made a special study. At the 
Bernheim Gallery an exhibition of the works 
of M. Carriere attracts a good deal of atten- 
tion, especially as it illustrates the progress 
and change of style and manner which this 
remarkable painter has passed through since 
his name and works first came under public 
notice. In his later works the design, always 
fine in its general lines, seems to disengage 
itself from a kind of pervading mist, with an 
effect which is poetic, no doubt, if rather too 
mannered. Another minor exhibition is tat 
formed by the Lorraine artists L'Ecole de 
Nancy,” as they call themselves—in the Musée 
des Arts Decoratifs. The exhibition, which is 
to be open for a month, includes some fine 
stained glass by M. Emile Gallé, who ex- 
hibits also some delicate work in ebony; 
carved furniture by MM. Majorel, Gruber, and 


Valin; and various admirable work by M. 
Victor Prouvé. The collection as a whole is 
notable not only for originality but for the 
sober and restrained taste which pervades it. 

The Luxembourg Museum has re-opened its 
doors after some important rearrangements. 
Among the new works on view are the por- 
trait of Paul Adam by M. Blanche, the “ Maison 
du Soleil ” of M. Henri Martin ; landscapes by 
MM. Harpignies, d'Irwill, and Binet ; “L’Hiver 
en Norwege”’ by M. Thaulow ; La Justice du 
Cherif ” by Benjamin Constant; and in sculp- 
ture, the “ Pensée” of M. Rodin and the 
„Violettes of M. Larche. In one room are 
collected some interesting works by John 
Lewis Brown and G. Boudin. The former 
include drawings, etchings, lithographs in 
colour, and pastels of military and equestrian 
subjects. Among the sea-pieces of Boudin the 
“Vue de la Rade de Villefranche” illustrates 
the best qualities of this artist. 

The Colonial Office is completing the in- 
stallation of the Colonies Museum in the Palais 
Royal, where it will occupy the whole of the 
rooms bordering on the Galérie d’Orleans. It 
is a bad site, however, and the museum will 
want unity and coherence, and is lacking also 


in exhibits of original interest, consisting as it 


does chiefly of photographs representing the 
localities and tvpes of various French colonies ; 
and it is doubtful whether such an exhibition 
will give any new life to the nearly deserted 
galleries of the Palais Royal. The site ought 
to be connected with Rue Richelieu and Rue 
Vivienne by removing the old houses which 
stand between them, so as to give a better 
access to the Palais Royal than by the present 
narrow lanes. : 

The demolition of the Marché du Temple is 
shortly to be commenced, and the “ Vieux Paris" 
Committee is in hopes that some interesting 
discoveries may follow, since upon that site 
there stood, up to 1790, a monastery of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, near to one of 
the ancient fortifications of Paris. The excava- 
tions are to be carefully carried out under the 
direction of an experienced architect, M. Soudee. 
Parliament has been occupied also with the 
passing of an Act for the demolition of the ex- 
piatory chapel built on the site of the cemetery 
of La Madeleine, where the bodies of Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette were interred at the 
time of the Revolution. Curiously enough, the 
“ Vieux Paris ” Committee has passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of the preservation of this monu- 
ment, the demolition of which was first pro- 
posed to the Municipal Council by the founder 
and first President of the Committee, M. A. 
Lamoureux. Political feelings, it should seem, 
are not always in accord with archeological 
tastes. The demolition seems at all events un- 
called for, and the destruction of the work of 
Percier and Fontaine will be a loss for Paris 
and for art. 

The death is announced, at the age of 
seventy-six, of M. Hubert Ponscarme, the 
eminent medallist, and Professor at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. He was a pupil of Vaathier, 
Oudiné, Galle, and Dumont, and was the real 
reviver of the art of medal engraving which is 
now held in so much honour in France. The 
number of his works is considerable. We 
may mentior especially the medal commemo- 
rating the enlargement of Paris (1859) ; that of 
the Exhibition of 1867 ; and the medal portraits 


Y | of Louis Blanc, Jules Ferry, de Lesseps, Turgot, 


Jules Simon, Edgar Quinet, and other eminent 
men. 
— —-—t—t — 


COMPETITIONS. 


CORPORATION BUILDINGS ON THE GEORGE'S 
Dock SITE, LIVERPOOI.— The period allowed 
to architects in which to send in competitive 
designs for the new tramways, offices, baths, 
and general offices, for the Liverpool Corpora- 
tion, expired at noon on the 2nd inst. The 
buildings are to be erected on a portion of 
the old George's Dock site, and the competi- 
tion for the premiums of 300l., 200/., and 100l., 
which were offered by the Corporation for the 
best designs sent in has elicited some twenty 
sets of plans. The assessor is Sir William 
Emerson. 

— pects paar 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, LLANGOLLEN.—The foun- 
dation-stone was laid on the 27th ult. of a new 
English Wesleyan church which is being erected 
at Llangollen. The church, which will be in the 
Gothic style from designs by Messrs. Morley, of 
London, will accommodate 400 worshippers. It is 
being built with Cefn stone at a cost of 4 000l. 
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THE DECORATIVE ART OF THE 
JAPANESE.—III. 


TEMPLE DECORATION—SYMBOLICAL 
ORNAMENT. 


THE first two designs figured this week 
(see lithograph) have a great likeness to some 
of the elementary ones already given. They 
are, however, essentially different, and are 
some of the simplest of the diapers in 
which mystic symbols are used. It is, of 
course, common knowledge that religion made 
use of art for spreading the faith which 
it taught by symbols. It is a pretty theory 
that the priests should make use of the 
art which adorned the walls of the temples for 
instilling into the people the elements of faith 
—much too pretty a theory to upset. Yet I 
have often doubted whether the order of 
development was not the other way about— 
that art invented the symbols, and not the 
symbols the art. And then, again, it is 
doubtful whether the symbols did more than 
remind the people of an elemental philosophy, 
suggesting thoughts such as of the profundity 
of things, or of their continuity, or of their 
completeness or perfection. But we may leave 
such recondite subjects and consider simply 
the influence of symbols on the art of the East. 

Here are two well-known symbols which are 
responsible for a great deal of o: nament—the 


svastika m and the pakwa (ad. 


The complete pakwa is composed of a series 
of these forms, but for art purposes, however, 
it is not necessary to notice mare of the 
symbol than its characteristic element. The 
essential difference between these two symbols 
lies in the returned ends; in the pakwa they 
both face the same way; in the limbs of the 
svastika they face in opposite directions. These 
characters are preserved in the designs which 
have developed from them. Fig. 1 (lithograph), 
though it looks so like the lozenge patterns given 
in the last article, is really an extension of the 
svastika. The ends of each limb are produced 
and returned as far and as often as they will 
go, the dazzling effect being the result of the 
limbs of the symbol being set at an acute 
angle. In fig. 2, the four component lozenges 
are separated, floral forms being introduced 
alternately. A lozenge arrangement is the 
essential feature of all the svastika diapers. 
Those developed from the pakwa are of a very 
different nature. Fig. 4 is a diaper well 
known to all who have even the slightest 
acquaintance with Eastern art. It is known to 
them as the “cloisonne pattern,” because in a 
great number of the simpler enamels the 
cloisons which contain the background 
are arranged in this way. The pattern, 
too, is frequently to be met with in Chinese 
silks. It is, in fact, the highest developed form 
of the diapers which owe their origin to the 
pakwa. In the simplest of these the pakwa 
elements are arranged back to back in pairs, 
the pairs being afterwards set face to face with 
their returned ends locked. This, and another 
variety in which the arrangement is half back 
to back, are shown in the illustrations in the 
text. Fig. 3 is the next development in which 
the pairs are arranged at right angles. These 
diapers have already ſormed the subject of a 
paper read beſore the Japan Society of London, 
and are figured in the proceedings. It is 
impossible to repeat them all here, and un- 
necessary ; three examples alone are given to 
show the different effects from different artistic 
treatment. In fig. 3 the lines of the design are 
in triangular fillets of wood set on a flat 
ground. These fillets, of course, correspond 
to the triangular gauging already noticed in 
the last article. Fig 5 is a wooden grille. In 
fig. 6 the pattern is sunk. For the better 
understanding of these and other designs 
which the reader may come across, I give the 
gradual evolution of the pakwa element. 

In fig. 6 there is a reversion to the lozenge 
diaper, the design in each being the com- 
plicated pattern which arises at the junction 
of the limbs of the element in fig. 4. All the 
other illustrations this week are different forms 
of wave and cloud design. 

Most of my readers will pronounce the fol- 
lowing designs to be varieties of the Greek 
key; as a matter of fact they are different 
forms of the Japanese or Chinese key. 

I shall only deal with the subject very 
lightly, because it formed the subject of the 
paper already alluded to, which is to be found 
in the “Transactions” of the Japan Society ; 
but it is impossible to pass it by, as it is so 
integral a part of the subject now in hand. 


of artistic thought which the eye has set up. 


The conclusion I have arrived at is that the 
key developed in China, and thence, of 
course, passed to Japan, indeperdently of its 
development in Greece. The coincidence of 
the design existing both in Early Eastern as 
well as Early Western Art may, of course, 
have a historic explanation. But to make it 
fit we must go back far beyond the time when 
the Dutch merchants dwelt on the Island of 
Desima, and the chalice of Ignatius Loyala 
brought comfort to the native martyrs: to 
times, indeed, wherein the memory of man 
does not run. And this being so, it seems 
inevitable that coincidence merely has led 
the designers of East and West to the same 
conclusion. The point I wish to insist on is 
that the method of the development of the key 
in the East is fairly clear. 

We may imagine the typical designer, 
having covered his wall with a beautiful 
diaper, not quite satisfied with the result. The 
abrupt ending of the diaper at the junction of 
the wall and roof would not satisfy his :esthetic 
eye, and very early the idea of a border” 
must have occurred to him—manifestly a 
much less crude way of finishing things, for 
the eye, instead of being so abruptly cut short 
in following the pleasant meanderings of the 
lines of the pattern, would be beguiled by 
another pleasant object of contemplation. 
Perchance this is the connotation of that 
peculiarly inartistic expression that a thing 
“looks more finished” with a border. 
Now the most natural border is one which 
has a definite relation with the design of the 
thing bordered. The change is less abrupt ; 
the mind can, so to speak, continue the train 


cloisonne diaper as above explained ; and in 
the lower part the second diaper referred to, 
made by the half back to back arrangement. 
The construction of the key-pattern by a cross 
slicing of the pattern is not difficult to follow. 
And apart from the individual development of 
the patterns just mentioned, the fact which ? 
leave to the consideration of my readers is, 
that by cutting a slice from any pakwe diaper 
you can get a key-border, and that you can, 
from any key-border, by producing its lines 
and doubling its breadth, get to a pakwa 
diaper. This I have done in fig. 15 in the text, 


taking a Greek key from Owen Jones's 
“Grammar of Ornament,” which gives No. 5 
of the fakwa developments. I think I have 
therefore shown some warrant for the faith 
that is in me, which is that this slicing of the 
diapers to get the key border is exactly what 
the Eastern designers did, F. T. P. 


—— b — 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE AGE.“ 


I SUPPOSE the seniors among us have given 
up that dream of early years—the evolution of 

new stylt from the two main branches of 
past architecture—many vain efforts to turn 
this dream into reality have disillusioned us, 
and acknowledging defeat we have at length 
settled down to the sedate practice of at 
at one time we treated so disrespectfully. 
Though able to do many things the men who 
wrought out these styles could not accomplish, 
it is not for us to regard them with compas- 
sionate toleration, for their work has both the 
freshness of an early time never again to occur 
in the history of architecture, associated with 
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— 4a maturity which we are, perhaps, too fain to 

LIT Sq Lan lay consider the exclusive privilege of our own 
: day. 

a — Architecture, in possessing an ancient 


lineage, has an advantage over the various 
mechanical and constructive powers of our 
time. Railways, bridge builcing, irrigation 
schemes, and water supply, with steam and 
electricity, are modern in their application, 
and though some of them may have been anti- 
cipated in the far past, such forecasts were 
mere shadows of a shade, compared with the 
antecedents of present architecture, which 
very early in history attained remarkable 
development. 

But while architecture may have the advan- 
tage of antiquity, the constructive arts and 
mechanical powers have a virility which our 
noble art has to take into account. An age so 
fertile in scientific invention and successful 
mechanical work requires us seriously to con- 
sider whether the architect is keeping abreast 
of this realised energy, and accomplishing all 
he can in his sphere. 

The desire has gone over the civilised world 
for better equipment of brain and hand to 
meet the changed conditions of modern times. 

We are no longer in circumstances like those 
who lived in the placid days of the eighteenth 
century, or even of the early part of the nine- 
teenth. The railway and steam ship have 
made the world much smaller and widened 
human outlook. They have linked us with 
Colonies and lands which, having no ancient 
art to create and foster sentiment, have shown 
us aspects of construction and design largely, 
if not quite, independent of the architectural 
antecedents that are so inar ked a feature of the 
older civilised countries. 

A conspicuous feature of present-day archi- 
tecture is its practicalness. If the engineers 
and mechanicians are saturated with this 
quality, the architect has a share of it too. 
Life’s incessant motion tends to it. In the 
easy times of a century ago, things passed 
muster that no architect would venture on 
now. 

It is interesting to study the plans of the 
mansions erected during the eighteenth cen- 
tury as published in the large folios, so 


I think that the most superficial -reader will 
have noticed some mysterious connexion 
between the key patterns given above and the 
pakwa diapers given in the page of illustra- 
tions, more especially in the most complicated 
one, No. 5. And the process of their develop- 
ment I believe to be this, that they were 
borders cut from the pakwa diapers. We have 
already seen an example of this development 
of a border from a diaper in the last article ; 
the origin of the star- border from the fine 
diaper needing really no demonstration. Of 
course, when the key-border came to be 
developed, it would be treated as an indepen- 
dent design, and would be amplified on its 
own lines by elongation, or continuation of the 
lines, as was done in the case of the svastika 
in fig. 1. But if the reader will examine this 
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figure (No. 14 in the text), he will see in the 
upper part the simple back to back arrange- 
ment of the pakwa element, making a simple 


* A paper read at a meeting of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on February 28, 
by Mr. G. S. Aitken, architect, Edinburgh. 
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€ashionable a form of architectural literature 
of that period, and compare them with those 
of our modern mansions. In the earlier 
instances ostentatious dignity prevailed. Great 
entrance-halls and suites of rooms suited to 
state purposes and show places, but hardly for 
everyday life. They were without the quality 
of domesticity. 

All seemed to be for display and striking of 
attitudes. Passages of communication were 
often an unknown quantity, room entering 
from room. Convenience was sacrificed at the 
shrine of symmetry, and if it was necessary 
for external effect there should be a portico or 
other similar feature, the rooms behind must 
be content with a diminution of light, and be 
thankful they were no worse off. These man- 
sions had the advantage of solidity, so much so 
that the lower floors were often vaulted, and if 
the superior inmates were compelled to lead 
an exalted rather than comfortable life, the 
servitors passed their time in conditions as 
depressing. If we pass from the Palladian 
buildings of those times, and look at mansions 
of an earlier period, whether of styles of the 
sixteenth century or of the pointed domestic, the 
faults in planning are similar, and no modern 
Client, unless an extreme devotee of early domes- 
tic architecture, would dream of expecting his 
architect to reproduce such work in a new 
building, however appropriate it might be in 
making additions to an old one. 

Of course there are instances where this has 
been done, but the majority of men are wise 
enough to look at these things from a modern 
point of view. 

In our reasonable satisfaction at this change 
in domestic architecture, we would be doing 
injustice to those earlier men if we did not re- 
call the crude and unsettled, and in some 
measure insincere or artificial life of the 
earlier times. The devisers of such houses 
could do no better than what their age de- 
manded, and although it may seem incredible 
to some people, a later age—if the world en- 
dures so long—may see a race which shall 
look compassionately back on the contented- 
ness which enabled us of the twentieth cen- 
tury to do without the comforts of a future 
which we, of course, have not yet imagined, 
and therefore do not know the want of. 

One reason of the advancement is not only 
the excitement and friction of the time, but the 
frankness with which the plans of our domestic 
buildings are—thanks to professional journals 
—submitted to the study of those interested. 
This opportunity is one of the pleasures of the 
profession, and if Lord Avebury had been an 
architect, he might have added the study of a 
good domestic plan to the list of the pleasures 
of life. In looking on such a design, we 
sympathetically follow the house dweller from 
entrance to garden. The hall is comfortably 
furnished as a reflection of the hospitality that 
awaits the visitor ; in it there is probably some 
quaint or costly, or if not expensive, some 
tasteful ornament which the ordinary person 
can only see ina museum. Flowers or groups 
of herbaceous plants judiciously placed, give 
that kindly effect which Nature always so gener- 
ously affords, whatever the season—autumn or 
winter, spring or summer. The householder 
may be musical, and if the dwelling be large, 
it is not unlikely there may be an organ 
in the upper gallery of a two-storied hall, its 
notes appealing to another gateway of know- 
ledge—reminiscent, by the way, of the ancient 
minstrel gallery with its viol and lute. 

From the hall or perhaps less conspicuous 
place ascends the staircase, which is sure to 
have glass in its windows surpassing that to 
be found in the houses of the olden time, and 
perhaps a gallery in the floor above opens up 
one of those artistic vistas which a skilled 
architect can introduce without cost to his 
client. 

If the entrance to the house be so engaging, 
the other parts are no less interesting. The 
drawing-room graceful and delicate in its 
details, with refined hand-wrought plaster ceil- 
ing, walls covered with fabrics only possible 
{o modern loom, or other machinery, arranged 
in panels to suit the choice examples of modern 
water-colour art ; the mantelpiece in harmony, 
with its metal fire enclosure framed in delicate 
marble, and with superposed shelves cun- 
ningly arranged with shafts and cornice to 
receive choice articles of virtu. The room 
may be arranged sothat one of the windows 
opens into a conservatory, thus affording a 
perennial source of delight. 

The dining-room also is interesting in its 
own way, and designed in a more subdued 


manner for its purpose, with examples of 
ancient and modern masters on the walls, and 
served from the offices by an immediate, 
instead .of the circumlocutory plan of the 
eighteenth century with its far-removed 
kitchen. 

And so might we go over the residence, and 
note its careful provision for the accommoda- 
tion of the stores which the lady of the house 
cares for. Its kitchen with appurtenances so 
unlike—we will not say the monastic kitchens 
of Durham and Glastonbury, but even those 
devised and fitted up by the skilled brain of Sir 
William Chambers or the brothers Adam. 
Here also, to go no further, we have matter for 
consideration not only in the difference between 
the social life of the higher, but also of the 
serving, class, and that which obtained in 
earlier times—good old times we call them. 

We might complete our visit to the mansion 
by passing into the garden with its formal 
border near the house, and more picturesque 
parts beyond, and if we choose to compare it 
with the famous examples attached to some of 


the early houses, would probably not, in some 


respects, find much general difference ; but this 
we may note—there are many plants and trees 
which only the enterprise and means of travel 


afforded by later times have been able to 


secure, and short of those which need to find 
shelter in the artificial climate of the hot-house 
there may be everything, or, at any rate, 
examples, of the chief classes, which temperate 
climes of all other parts of the world furnish. 

We referred to the improved social condi- 
tions of the time, and the provision made to 
meet these, and may, before leaving the domain 
of our imaginary mansion, fittingly extend our 
visit to the not far distant stables, where we 
with pleasure observe the well lit and venti- 
lated places provided for the dumb animals 
that, in past time, had scant consideration 
shown them. 

While some may, and do, say that this care 
for the lower animals should preferably be 
extended to the human dwellers in the city 
slums, it so happens that this age of care for 
man’s helpers is also one that is beginning to 
devote its attention to the sordid life found in 
the dense parts of our large cities, which con- 
cerns municipalities. 

This latter-day problem naturally suggests 
civic life and the various administrative depart- 
ments housed in our town halls Town halls, 
cloth halls, and so fcrth, there were long ago, 
and various other buildings devoted to special 
incorporations. With the latter we need hardly 
meddle as they do not reproduce themselves or 
find imitators in the present day. But the 
municipal life, with its concrete habitation, is 
with us, and in a more elaborate form than 
that of the Middle Ages. 

Our cities are paved and drained, streets lit 
by gas andelectricity, their affairs administered 
by bodies of men elected by the people, who, 
meeting in more or less sumptuous chambers, 
transact business in the ear of the public; 
are called on occasionally to entertain the great 
ones of the earth; and possibly sometimes 
consider it their duty to provide rational enter- 
tainment for the people, either physical, which 
may suit the younger section, or musical, that 
pleases all healthy minds. Or it may be thata 
Corporation, as that of Edinburgh, possesses a 
well-situated observatory, to which the citizens 
may resort for the examination of astronomical 
appliances or the study of other worlds. 

The cost of all this, met by rates to cover 
capital outlay, implies a treasurer's department, 
to take charge of finance, and town or city 
clerk to exercise general control. 

Municipal buildings in our cities and towns 
are the result, and in them is a fertile source of 
plan interest, entirely peculiar to our time. No 
precedent for such structures is to be found in 
the beginning of last century, and so by a 
course of evolution we have, say, the old Town 
Hall of Manchester, begun in 1822, succeeding 
the Georgian-looking borough-reeves house, 
which stood in an obscure court off Market- 
street. This hall of 1822, quite out of date by 
the sixties, was replaced by the present magni- 
ficent building, which has been the pioneer of 
sO many fine town halls all over the kingdom. 
Some, as in Edinburgh, tied by old associations, 
are simply the ancient buildings with modern 
accretions. 

In the early instance of Manchester we note 
the lingering desire for stateliness at the cost 
of convenience; erected some time after the 
revival of the study ot Greek architecture, it is 


a beautiful example of Greek Ionic, happily 


spared by the Corporation and turned into a 


freelibrary. But noarchitect would now think 
of designing a town hall which makes the 
approach so extensive in proportion to the 
business parts of the building. In our time 
the divisions are proportioned to each other, 
but that does not prevent the realisation of such 
fine marble halls and staircases as the City of 
Glasgow and other muncipal buildings pre- 
sent, which, notwithstanding their magnifi- 
cence, are grouped in a practical way with the 
rooms and halls intended for reception, the 
town clerk’s and other departments; each series 
complete in itself and easily accessible to the 
other sections. 

One great charm of the plans of both houses 
and city halls is their variety. As sites differ 
so do arrangements ; the fact of an area being 
square, oblong, triangular, or any other inter- 
mediate shape, makes all the difference in the 
scheme of a municipal building ; and the needs 
of aclient, the idiosyncrasy of the architect, or 
the aspect of the spot, will be the means of 
creating a type of dwelling-house quite 
different to any devised before. And this may 
at the same time be done with all deference to 
past work, while expressly suited to modern 
times. 

Yet sometimes knowledge and intimate study 
of old architecture do not always make for 
good planning, the power of association 
being sometimes too strong. Is it wrong to 
say of the London Law Courts, the late Mr. 
Street’s greatest work, that knowledge occa- 
sionally weighed too much with the designer, 
precedent counting for more than it ought, and 
yet, withal, how interesting the grouping 
and beautiful the detail, old in spirit, yet 
modern in expression, the work of a genius 
shaping everything to accord with his great 
learning. It has been referred to as possibly 
the final illustration of the use of Pointed archi- 
tecture in a public building. But why should 
this be so and the style fade away? Beauty, 
vigour, and freshness are there, and reaction 
will be sure to set in at some future time in 
favour of the resumption for secular purposes 
of so fine a field of architecture. 

Somehow the London Law Courts suggest 
church architecture, and this, I suppose, 
because their distinguished designer was essen- 
tially a church architect. With a knowledge 
of and sympathy with old ecclesiastical work 
that have been the lot of few, he has given 
many varied hostages to church art. Gladly 
would some of us have seen him entrusted 
with the erection of St. Mary’s Cathedral in 
Edinburgh ; the result from his hands would 
have been interesting. The present building is 
good, but the distinguished author of it is 
already in evidence in several parts of Scot- 
land, and Street has left nothing in the North, 
except the private chapel at Dunecht and an 
obscure chapel at Dundee. 

But the field of Episcopal church architec- 
ture that Scott, Street, Pearson, and Butter- 
field occupied, and which is still filled by able 
living men, represents probably only one-half 
of religious life in England; the other, being 
covered by Nonconformist church architec- 
ture, that devised to meet a different form of 
worship, has created, so far as plan is con- 
cerned, another: phase of church meeting- 
place. Preaching, and not ritual, has to be con- 
sidered, and hence the auditorium instead of 
the long-drawn processional aisle. But while 
this is so, medizeval architecture has for a long 
period influenced and will probably for a con- 
siderable time to come control the design of 
Nonconformist edifices. This influence cannot 
be due to any power of religious associations 
which it is undoubtedly in possession of, 
because these associations are adverse to the 
spirit of Nonconformity, and at the time of 
the Reformation in Scotland led the Presby- 
terians to adopt a form of church far removed 
from that in which- Catholicism and Eras- 
tianism found a home. 

We must look in some other direction for the 
reasons which give Pointed architecture so 
powerful a hold on organisations utterly 
opposed to the hierarchical and ritual mode o 
worship to which its genesis and developmen 
are due. 

One reason sometimes adduced for the in- 
clination that most of the forms of Christian 
belief have to the use of medizeval church 
architecture for their places of worship is the 
upward, aspiring tendency of its lines, in con- 
trast with the earthward trend of Classic archi- 
tecture, and their consequent elevating effect 
on the religious emotions of the worshipper. 
But this is an opinion resting only on the sur- 
face, not going so far as to furnish us witha 
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principle. If we could present an argument 
which has reason for its basis, we would at 
once arrive at the cause for the preference. 
And this we are most likely to find in the 
general principles on which the Creator has 
carried out His works of Nature. They are two 
in number: first, inward, or centripetal force ; 
second, outward, or centrifugal; or their architec- 
tural equivalents—vertical and oblique pressure. 
We are safe in assuming that it must have 
been from these already existing principles 
that man, imitating his Creator so far as he 
could in his finite way, derived his foundation 
for architectural work. And, of the two, he 
was at first more likely to choose the most 
elementary—the vertical or inward—as best 
suiting the early stage of art thought and 
building capacity which he had reached, and 
hence the architecture ccmplying with the 
laws of vertical pressure, as we have it in the 
post and lintel of Egyptian and Classic art. 

But as time went on the other principle, by 
the law of evolution, presented itself to his 
service. Tired of early forms, his mental and 
spiritual outlook, wider and higher, finding 
this unused system of outward or oblique force 
ready to his hand and suited to his new mood, 
it provided him with the forms of Pointed 
architecture. And it isin Pointed art, as the 
result of this second Jaw of construction, that 
we mast find the reason for the preference by 
modern church builders, Episcopal and Non 
conformist alike. 

But there is another argument for the prefer- 
ence of Pointed to Classic architecture which 
appeals to Episcopal and Nonconformist alike, 
and that is the superior ethical qualities that 
appear in the former. This is shown, for one 
thing, in its endeavour to secure effect ata 
minimum of constructional outlay. 

It is remarkable what an effort Greek archi- 
tecture makes before it realises itself in a 
successful work of art. One of the finest 
buildings in the country, if not the best ex- 
ample of modern Classic architecture — St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, notwithstanding—is 
the Royal Institution, Edinburgh. It is in the 
Greek Doric style, designed by its architect, 
W. H. Playfair, from a modern point of view. 
If we imagine all detail removed that is not 
necessary to construction, how bald an affair it 
would be—its porticoes, wings, and lateral rows 
of columns would have to go. We could not 
apply this process of “thorough ” to a Pointed 
building. Every part is there as a constructive 
necessity, and can furnish an ethical reason 
for its presence, and that is partly what gave 
Pugin’s First Principles“ their force. 

And this ethical reasonableness is invaluable 
in grouping and detail. If a building is so 
equivocally designed as to require explanation, 
there must be something morally wrong with 
that design. If an architect in his wish for 
something new constructs an arch in a façade 
that depends for its stability on a concealed 
girder, that arch ought never to have been so 
formed. It has no visible means of resisting 
thrust; offends the mind not seared to the 
difference between right and wrong ; it makes 
an ordinary observer feel uneasy at the de- 
signer's temerity—in short, it has to be con- 
demned for its ethical shoricomings. This 
objection would not, of course, apply if the 
girder appeared as part of the facade, nor 
does it bear on a visibly tied hammer-beam 
roof, Italian porch, or baldacchino. The Italian 
porch might have been designed to make the 
ties needless, but it is straightforward in its 
wrongness. 

Perhaps we may put the difference between 
Classic and Pointed thus: Classic has intel- 
lectual beauty, Pointed has both intellectual 
and moral beauty. At the same time, no one 
would desire to have had the Edinburgh 
building other than it is. It is a masterly piece 
of composition, and is sure to afford pleasure 
to any cultured observer who approaches it 
from the north and notes the clever way in 
which outline is gained by the annexed 
wings and the statue of her late Majesty on the 
pediment. These secure ita form singularly 
beautiful and dignified, with its mass effectively 
broken by the light that passes through the 
wings, and the deep shade behind the columns. 

I do not know whether it was the possession 
of buildings like this,and the aversion from re- 
producing them in more recent times, that 
induced an Edinburgh citizen to say there were 
no longer any great architects. But, perhaps, 
an architect is none the less great when in his 
desire to secure useful qualities in his work he 
deliberately sets a style aside which might 
win reputation to him in the eyes of those who 


look no further than the superficies of a 
building. But the crit cism will do service if 
it leads us to design in a large manner, what- 
ever the :ty:e may be.“ 


— . — 


CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 
WHERE TOWN AND COUNTRY MEET. 


THE second of the Carpenters’ Company's 
spring lectures on matters connected with 
building was given at Carpenters’ Hall, 
London- wall. on Thurscay evening last week, 
by Dr. G. V. Poore, whose subject was: 
“Where Town and Country Meet.” Mr. 
Percy Preston, Senior Warden, presided over 
a large audience, and briefly introduced the 
lecturer. 

Dr. Poore said the question of getting our 
crowded population irto the country from the 
towns was very much in the air just now, and 
the question was : how to bring about that very 
desirable end. Some people talked as though 
there were no difficulties in the way of do'ng 
this, but that was not so. That it was desirable 
to get people into the country was certain, 
though some people declared that London 
was the healthiest place there is. Con- 
sidering its size, the health of London was 
good, though it was difficult to come to 
any definite conclusicn as to the real state 
of health in London compared with rural 
districts. One of the difficulties was that as 
soon as London people were taken ill they ran 
away to the country, and invalids, especially 
chronic invalids, were sent out of our great 
cities into healthier parts. According to the 
statistics of the Registrar-General, in healthy 
districts, out of every 100,000 children born 
15, oco die in the first five years of life, but in 
unhealthy districts—say, the old Manchester 
township, the old city, the city proper, where 
there are a great many poor houses and the 
conditions of life are very undesirable there, 
according to Dr. Tatham, barely 65 000 were 
left at the end of five years, so that the mortality 
was twice as great in the unhealthy as compared 
with the healthy district. Again, a child born 
in a healthy district had a life expectation of 
thirty-two years, but in Manchester city only 
twenty-eight years, If it survived the first five 
years its life expectation was nearly sixty 
years inthe healthy district, but in Manchester 
it was about forty-three years. The expecta- 
tion of life in a healthy district of a man aged 
forty-five years was about thirty-two years, 
but in the unhealthy district it was only six- 
teen. But there was one curious exception to 
this rule: if a person lived to be eighty in 
Manchester city his expectation of life was 
greater than that of his fellows of the same 
age living in the other districts—perhaps 
because he was such a tough customer to 
have lived so long in such an unhealthy 
district. Dr. Shirley Murphy had prepared 
some “mortality figures for the year 1893, 
taking the mortality of the whole of London as 
1,0co. Reducing everything to that standard, 
the mortality figure for England and Wales was 
860. In London districts, corrections having 
been made for age and sex, Hampstead was 
673, Paddington 762, Wandsworth 726, Lewis- 
ham 704; but in the centre of London the 
figures were very much higher. The highest 
figure of all was in the Strand, where the 
people died largely of tuberculosis and res- 
piratory diseases—though now the Strand was 
being greatly altered, and its population re- 
duced by expensive street improvements. The 
injury to health and development by residence 
in large cities was shown in the difficulty there 
was in getting from the great towns recruits 
for military service. There was not only con- 
gestion of population in a great city like 
London, but there was also the expense of 
living. London was really a mest elaborate, 
highly-finished, and expensive machine, with 
its supply of water under pressure, its sewer- 
age system, paving, gas-pipes, electric-wires, 
&c., and all these facilities meant increased 
rates and taxes. The rental of the house 
he occupied in Marylebone, when he first 
came to London thirty years ago, was 
180l. per annum, and the municipal rates 
were 30/.; now, without any increase in 
accommodation, the rental of that house was 
250/., with proportionately increased rates. 
The City of London had, in conse quence of the 
facilities he had mentioned, rather recklessly 
allowed an increase in the cubic conients of 
the majority of houses in its centre, and office 


* To Le concluded in our next issue. 


accommodation for 1,000 people might now be 
provided on asite which formerly accommodated 
300 or 400 people. It followed that there was 
crowding in the streets and increased trafic 
difficulties, for we had increased: the cubic 
contents of our houses without proportionately 
increasing the width of our streets. London 
was a place full of excitement, and was 
tolerable for a man in the prime of life, but it 
was a terrible place for children, and it was 
difficult to say how they existed in some of 
the overcrowded places in London. Houses 
which were formerly occupied by singie 
families were now let in tenements, and those 
tenements seemed to be crowded by children. 
It was true the streets formed an excellent 
playground for the children, but still childrea 
living in darkness and squalor and dirt were at 
a great disadvantage. One of the expenses of 
London was the dirt—the dirt and dust and 
“blacks.” Excepting manufacturing cities, 
probably there was no other city in the world 
so dirty as London. Conifers grew with great 
difficulty in such places as Regent’s Park 
gardens and even Kew, for their leaves g-t 
coated with the soot of London. 

The advantages of living in the country were 
many, and the first was increase of health as 
indicated by the statistics. Then children 
were obviously benefited, for there was na 
that physical and moral contamination for 
them in the country that there was in over- 
crowded towns. Then as to education ; there 
were good primary schools everywhere, 
happily, but in the country there was the 
education of living there, and children learnt 
from nature what they could not learn ir 
towns. Some children got to believe that the 
world was all paving-stones and barrel- organs. 
The liveliness of London that was sometimes 
referred to soon palled, but the properly 
educated person ought never to be dull in the 
country. Where there was any element of 
rurality left in a city, it shou'd be cherished as 
a great possession. Thetaxation of unoccupied 
spaces at site value would result in more 
houses being erected, to the detriment of the 
health of the people. Where a garden existec, 
public or private, it was a benefit to all the 
houses around, for it kept them apart. The 
best defence of the system in vogue for cez- 
turies for disposing of the dead was that it 
necessitated open spaces, often covered with 
herbage and trees, and the cemeteries of 
London had done more good than harm, 
though he did not approve of the piling up of 
vaults in city churches, 

As to getting into the country, there wou'd 
always be a difficulty, for the difficulty of 
widening streets to take trams, &c., was great, 
but London must be taken as it is. It had 
come down to us from our ancestors, and on 
the whole we must be thankful for it; but in 
South Africa new cities were being laid out 
every year, and all these problems should be 
thought out. One of the difficulties of resi- 
dence out of town was as to trains; one had 
to break away from one’s work to catch them, 
sometimes to find that there was a breakdown, 
or that the train was late because of fog. The 
expense of a motor was very great at present. 
In the old days a City merchant lived over his 
shop, but then there were excellent garders 
attached. What probably had a lot to do with 
the abolition of the garden in that part of 
London was the New River Company, for 
when the New River was brought into London 
there was no longer any necessity for a well, 
and that was one thing which did away with 
city gardens, Asto the Garden City movement, 
that must command everybody's sympathy, but 
unfortunately one did not see how it was to be 
realised. The thing was on too expensive 
lines, and the attempt to take into the country 
all the conveniences we have in the city would 
lead to such high rentals that the garden city 
would be a place for the rich alone. On the 
other hand, some of our big manufacturers had 
made model villages for their workpeople, but 
they did not disguise the fact that, as a build- 
ing speculation, it did not pay; that the rents 
charged did not pay a sufficient interest on the 
money expended; but no doubt it paid indi- 
rectly. Still, it was not to be expected that 
philanthropists generally would provide mode! 
villages, and the great problem was how to get 
the labouring man or artisan a house and 2 
garden at a rental which would pay. Astoa 
garden, he defined that as a place that was 
productive. At Regent's Park just now could 
be seen a beautiful lot of crocuses and hy:- 
cinths, and this was one of the luxuries one got 
for an almost ruinous rental; but it was not 
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gardening as he understood it. Garde ning to 
him meant tilling the soil and gathei ing the 
crops. 
Dr. Poore then described his experiences 
some years ago in a village in the Thames 
Valley. The rates went up from 4s. 2d. in the 
pound when he first w. nt there to 8s. 7d. when 
he left, when they were still rising. The 
authorities borrowed 77,000}. for sewage works, 
which was increased to 135, oool., and they pro- 
duced with the money an evil-smelling, fly- 
breeding marsh. Why he was called upon to 
pay the rates he did not know, for he dealt 
with his own sewage and refuse in his garden 
without troubling the authorities at all. Though 
the authorities were having trouble witb their 
sewage works, they went on encouraging 
building operations, so adding to the resident 
population. In his opinion, there ought 
to be an equitable adjustment of sanitary 
rates, and he thought that that could 
be arranged in some way. Sewage 
schemes, if properly manceuvred, were sure to 
be adopted, for so many people thought they 
were going to be benefited. Unfortunately, 
there were those who were not benefited, and 
it was hard that the interests of one class 
should be considered and the interests of 
another class ignored. In the village he was 
referring to there were nice gravel paths when 
he first went there, but the authorities came 
and spoilt them by putting down great Swedish 
granite curbs and a patent pavement—a ridi- 
culous extravagance, which caused the rates to 
goup. When the sewers had been put in, the 
speculative builder arrived, and a number of 
houses were erected, and "into this rural spot 
came an amount of vulgarity which was most 
undesirable.” Then there were the model 
by-laws. It was quite right to have the by- 
laws, but the speculative builder adopted 
the minimum of 25 ft. for the back garden 
in hundreds of these houses, and then 
said it was what the Local Government 
Board recommended. These back places were 
yards, not gardens, and they were part of 
what he must call suburban slums—it was 
not much of an improvement to take people 
from the towns, and put them into such places. 
There could never be a garden city where 
there were sewers. The wholesale urbanisa- 
tion of rural districts was, if possible, to be 
avoided, for, while it might be to the advan- 
tage of some, it was to the disadvantage of 
others. 
On the motion of the Chairman, the lec!urer 
was accorded a hearty vote of thanks, and the 
meeting terminated. 


— — — 


BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF 
WORKS’ INSTITUTION. 


THE annual dinner of the Provident Insti- 
tution of Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of 
Works was held on Saturday, last week, in the 
King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant. Mr. F. 
Higgs (Messrs. F. & H. T. Higgs) occupied the 
chair, supported by Messrs. E. B. I' Anson, 
C. V. Hunter, C. C., E. J. Brown (President, 
London Master Builders’ Association), H. J. 
Treadwell, A. Tanner, Major L. Whitehead, 
and others, the company numbering 541. 

The loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
honoured (Mr. Hunter proposing, and Major 
L. Whitehead responding to, ‘‘ The Imperial 
Forces), 

The Chairman proposed the toast of the 
evening, The Provident Institution of Builders’ 
Foremen and Clerks of Works.“ He said that 
every good foreman should be careful, accurate, 
and shrewd, and should have patience, for- 
bearance, and tact, personal magnetism, organ- 
ising power, fidelity to duty—in fact, character. 
That was an ideal which could be striven for, 
though never altogether attained to, perhaps. 
The clerk of works should be honest in pur- 
pose and action, disinterested, fair and un- 
biassed in judgment, open-minded for new 
methods and ideas, not wanting in a due sense 
of proportion, and able to see two sides toa 
question. That, too, might be the ideal, but 
he thought it was not unattainable. It should 
not be forgotten that those who had striven to- 
wards the attainment of the ideal had always 
been the world’s regenerators. The ideal 
foreman and clerk of works did not quarrel, 
but pulled together, for though there might be 
two ways of looking at a work, it must not be 
forgotten that there was only that one work. 
Their calling was an honourable and ancient 
one, and their Institution itself was becoming 
quite venerable, having just passed its diamond 


jubilee. and membership of the Institution was 
a certificate of capacity and character. The 
Institution provided for the future, and 
granted pensions without waiting for 
the Government to do so. The builder’s 
foreman’s life was a strenuous one, and from 
the Institution he could get comfort in re- 
tirement. Moreover, the Institution promoted 
thrift, and generosity towards those who were 
unfortunate. In accepting the chairmanship 
he had imposed the condition that a big effort 
should be made to enlarge the scope of the 
Institution, for the membership was very small. 
The number of members this year was only 
142, and their subscriptions amounted to 2441. 
From outside subscriptions and donations was 
received last year 370l.. and the income from 
investments was 266/. Thirty cases had been 
relieved, the amount of the pensions and grants 
given was 523/., the cost of management was 
131/.,and there was added to reser ve (now 6,6271 ) 
the sum of 227l. As a result of his suggestion, 


a circular setting forth the advantages of mem- 
bership was sent to firms who might have 


builders’ foremen and clerks of works. Why 
the Institution had not a greater membership 


he did not know, for in London there were 
2,000 builders, to say nothing of those in the 
country, and yet there were only 142 members 


of the Institution! There ought to be a mem- 


bership at least ten times as large. Architects 
should support the Institution, for they were 
entirely dependent on clerks (í works and fore- 


men for the proper interpretation of plans and 


ideas, and their interests, to say nothing of the 
clients, were entirely in the hands of clerks of 
works and foremen. Builders, also, owe a 
great deal to their foremen, and sometimes to 
the clerk of works. The employer’s entire 


interests—financial as well as executive—were 
in the foreman’s keeping. The wage paid did 


not make things equal, and he would give little 
for the foreman who thought that he was 
working just for the money he received : there 
was something more than that to be thought of. 
Clients and merchants should support the 
Institution, but, above all, ſoremen and clerks 
of works should support it themselves, if only 


because one day they might require its aid. 


Mr. J. Beer, corresponding secretary, who 
responded, said there was a feeling abroad 
that the Institution did not wish to increase its 


membership, and that they wished to be very 
exclusive. Such was not the case, though 


years ago, perhaps, such a belief may have 


been correct. It was now exceedingly easy 
for a craftsman to become a member if he 
were a worthy man. All a candidate had to 
do now was to get a subscriber to propose 
him, and if he were a suitable candidate he 
would be elected. Then it was said that the 
Institution had too much money, but it was 
entirely owing to the reserve fund that they 
were able to do the good they were doing. 
They were always glad to receive suggestions, 
but unless they were to alter the rules every 
year they could not always adopt the sug- 
gestions they received. The chairman had 
rtated that there were 2,000 builders in 
London ; only thirty-three subscribed, and the 
Institution derived most of its support from 
merchants and friends. 

Mr. J. Carmichael then proposed ‘The 
Architects and Surveyors.” He had, he said, 
learnt greatly to appreciate the ability, the high 
attainments, and the integrity of the architects 
and surveyors of London, though, of course, 
there were architects and archi ects and sur- 
veyors and surveyors. The architect of to-day 
had not only to be an architect in the ordinary 
sense of the term, but he must have a know- 
ledge of engineering, electricity, the value of 
land, ground rents, and he must also be some- 
thing of a lawyer to understand the Building 
Act and other regulations. With the toast he 
coupled the name of Mr. E. B. I' Anson. 

Mr. l’Anson, in response, said he supposed 
that in a few years’ time the architect-sur- 
veyor would cease to exist, but an architect 
carrying on practice east of Temple Bar found 
it necessary to know something of both pro- 
fessions. His practice had taken him all over 
the country, and with few exceptions the fore- 
men and clerks of works he had met had been 
men of resource and integrity, and had been of 
great assistance to him. 

The Chairman here announced that the sum 
of 2271. 159. had been collected or promised as 
donauons towards the funds of the Institution. 
Last year money came in until the end of 
March, and he hoped it wculd be so this 
year. 

Mr. H. J. Treadwell then proposed “The 


Builders and Contractors.” In speaking of 
foremen and clerks of works, he said that if 
difficulties occurred between them they should. 
compromise and not quarrel. So far as the. 
builders he was acquainted with were con- 
cerned, speaking as an architect and as one. 
having the clients’ interests at heart, he must. 


say that they carried out their work in an. 


excellent manner. 
Mr. E. J. Brown having suitably responded, 


Mr. F. Hann, financial secretary, proposed : 


“The Governors, Trustees, Donors, the Sub- 
scribers, and Visitors.“ Last year they spent 
all they received from both members’ subscrip- 


tions and the subscriptions of donors and sub-. 


scribers. The chairman that evening had 
headed the list by subscribing 25/. 


Mr. A. Tanner, in reply, said that engaged as 


he was with the London Building Act he might 
be allowed to say a few words on the London 
Building Acts (Amendment!) Bill. The Bill is 
designed for the purpose of minimising the. 
effects of fire on almost all classes of build- 


ings, dwelling-houses, shops, warehouses, and. 


factories, it being held by numerous autho- 
rities that the present building provisions for 
the prevention of fire were insufficient in view 
of the disaster which occurred at the Queer 
Victoria-street fatality. The provisions pro- 
posed by this Bill were somewhat drastic and. 
far-reaching, and enormously precise and par- 
ticular, and he thought it would be well for 
the owners of property to be alert and vigilant 
to represent their claims and objections by 
petition before the Committee of the House or 
otherwise prior to the Bill becoming law. It 
was possible the House of Commons would. 
not pass the Bill as at present drafted, but it 
had to be remembered that there is a strong 
feeling that something should be done without 
delay to increase the power of the prevention 
of fire clauses embodied in the present Building, 
Acts. It seemed that a few simple precautions 
of an immensely useful character could be 
passed by the London Counly Council 
without the enormous labour and the worri- 
some espionage to all concerned which this 
Bill would entail; such, for instance, as the. 
absolute prohibition of the use of wood match- 
boarding for ceilings, walls, and partitione, 
unless in the case cf walls fixed solid on to the 
work in any building small or great. As a 
District Surveyor he always shuddered when he 
observed a match-boarded ceiling being fixed 
in the ordinary way in any room of a 
dwelling-house, and he should refuse to sleep 
inaroom over such a ceiling. Then, again, 
all floor boards in every building beyond a 
certain size could be nailed solid on to con- 
crete at every ficor level. Two such provisions 
as these would be very efficient, not un- 
reasonable and inexpensive in application, and 
tend very much to preserve life. Great safety 
was already secured by the requirements alone 
of the insurance societies, and more might be 
done in this direction. Those societies had 
one salutary regulation, among many others, 
double iron doors in warehouses being re-- 
quired to be 6 ft. apart, whereas the Building 
Act is satisfied with 2 ft. 

The toast of “The Chairman” having been 
honoured (proposed by Mr. J. Stapleton, 
Treasurer), and the Chairman having replied, 
the proceedings terminated. 


a a a — 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the Londom 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Sir J. McDougall,. 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the. 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend. 
Shoreditch Borough Council 16,245/. for electric: 
lighting; Camberwell Borough Council 5, 2504 
for channelling and sewer works; Woolwich: 
Borough Council 800/. for works at sto ey ard, 
Barnfield - road, Plumstead; and Lambeth 
Borough Council 4 784. for sanitary con- 
veniences at Loughborough Junction and. 
Stangate. 

Ilicalres, &c.— The following proposals were 
agreed to :— 

“ Covered way, West Brompton entrance, London 
Exhibition (Mr. A. O. Collard). 

One- story buildings for the accommodation of 
thirty-five native Bishareens at the London Exhibi- 
tion (Mr. A. O. Collard). 

Alterations to lavatory and the second-circle 
entrance at the London Pavilion (Messrs. Wylson. 
& Long).” 

The Distribution of Fog.—It was agreed 
“That the Secretary of the Meteorological 
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Office be informed that the Council regrets 
‘that it does not see its way to incur any further 
expenditure for the continuance of the inquiry 
into the occurrence and distribution of fog.” 

Mr. Phillimore suggested that it was a penny 
wise and pound foolish policy to refuse to 
spend the 200l. asked for in going on with the 
inquiry. 

Lord Monkswell said the General Parposes 
Committee saw little, if any, chance of getting 
200. worth of advantage for their money. 

Street Widenings and Tramways.—Consider- 
able discussion took place over a proposal of 
the Improvements Committee to contribute 
two-thirds of the net cost of widening a por- 
tion of King’s-road, Chelsea. 

Mr. Benn moved an amendment to add the 
following words :—“ Subject to the Borough 
‘Council undertaking to give consent when 
required toa tramway along King's-road.“ 

The amendment was carried on a division by 
seventy-two votes to thirty-four, Subsequently, 
the amended resolution was referred back to 
the Committee to allow of negotiations taking 
place with the Local Authority as to the exact 
wording of the condition. 

The Works Department.—The Highways 
Committee recommended: That the expendi- 
ture on capital account be authorised of a sum 
not exceeding 21,100/. for the erection of the 
sub-stations and workshops at New Cross and 
‘Camberwell, required in connexion with the 
electrical working of the County Council tram- 
ways ; that the work be carried out without the 
‘intervention of a contractor.” 

Mr. E. White, in moving that the recom- 
mendation be referred back, said the proposal 
was an entirely new departure, for it had 
always been understood that the estimate 
should be based on drawings, specifications, 
and bills of quantity. Now it was proposed by 
the Highways Committee to estimate the price 
on cubing, and to pay 5 per cent. above the 
priced bills of quantities of the Mill-lane 
Lodging-house. A lodging-house was a very 
different building from a car shed, and he sub- 
mitted that instead of an increase there ought 
to be a decrease in the estimate for the car 
shed. 

Mr. Gaskell seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Cousins remarked that the policy of the 
Works Department was becoming most extra- 
Ordinary, and it was now suggested that they 
should be given work on a basis which was 
certainly not fair to the ratepayers. 

Mr. Benn said the essence of the contract 
was rapidity of erection, and the proposal was 
made on the advice of their architect. 

The amendment was defeated and the re- 
commendation agreed to. 


The London Building Acts (Amendment?) Bill. 
—The Parliamentary Committee reported as 
follows :— 


“We have given our most careful consideration to 
the course to be adopted with regard to this Bill, 
which has now been read a first time in the House 
of Commons. Instructions to us to promote the 
Bill were given by the Council on November 4 
last, and time did not permit of our ascertaining 
the views of the various authorities and bodies 
concerned before submitting the Bill to the 
Council for approval. We have not at the present 
moment been furnished with the views of some 
of the more important technical bodies, but, from 
such observations as we have received, and from 
information which has reached us from various 
quarters, we regret that we are driven to conclude 
that the Bill will, if proceeded with in Parliament, 
encounter very considerable opposition. We are 
advised that many of the suggestions which have 
been received would form bases for useful amend- 
ments of the Bill in detail, and that, had time per- 
mitted, the Bill might with advantage have been in 
some particulars differently drafted. It is with great 
regret that we arrive at the conclusions embodied 
in the recommendation which we submit concern- 
ing a measure for the protection of human life 
and property from the perils of fire, and in 
doing so we are intluenced by the knowledge that 
the Council will, with more time at its disposal, 
be in a position, if it adopts our recommenda- 
tions, to place before Parliament in the sessiun 
of 1904 a more complete and perfect measure. 
It is important that any step in the direction of 
withdrawing the Bill should be taken without delay 
in order that such authorities and bodies as may 
wish to take action with regard to the Bill may not 
be put to any unnecessary expense and trouble. 
We accordingly recommend—(a) That, notwith- 
standing any previous resolution of the Council, a 
Bill to amend the London Building Acts be pro- 
moted in the next session of Parliament, instead of 
in the present session ; and that the London Build- 
ing Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1903, be not further 
proceeded with. (5) That the Bill, as at present 
drafted, be referred to the Building Act and Parlia- 


mentary Committees with a view to their advising 
the Council, after consultation with such persons 
and authorities as may be desirable, as to the 
ultimate form the Bill should assume.” 


The Fire Brigade Committee also reported 
as follows :— 


“We have had under consideration the report 
which the Parliamentary Committee are presenting 
to the Council with regard to the London Building 
Acts (Amendment) Bill and, as the Committee 
responsible to the Council for the duty of protect- 
ing life from fire in London, we desire to state that 
we disagree with the recommendations contained 
in such report, and that we endorse the opinion 
which we understand the Building Act Committee 
have expressed that it is highly desirable in the 
public interest that the Bill should be proceeded 
with in the present session of Parliament. In the 
event, however, of the recommendation 2 (a) of 
the Parliamentary Committee's report being carried, 
we are unanimously of opinion that the Fire Brigade 
Committee should be associated with the Building 
Act Committee and Parliamentary Committee in the 
further consideration of the Bill, and we have, 
therefore, asked our chairman to move an amend- 
ment to recommendation 2 (b) to etfect this object.” 


This gave rise to a long discussion, and the 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee 
(Mr. Radford) refused to move the reception 
of the Report. 

Dr. Napier, in moving the reception of the 
Report, said the agitation which was going on 
against the Bill would not have affected them 
did they not consider it would be in the interests 
of the Bill that it should be withdrawn for a 
time. The Parliamentary Committee believed 
the Bill would have little chance of success in 
its present form. With increased experience 
and additional expert experience, the Bill 
might be presented to the House of Commons 
in a form which would substantially carry out 
the objects of the Council, and be accepted by 
Parliament. 

Mr. Radford moved as an amendment “ That 
the recommendation be referred back to the 
Committee, with instructions to proceed with 
the Bill in the present Session.” He contended 
it was the duty of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee to carry out the instructions of the 
Council. The reasons for proceeding with the 
Bill were as cogent now as they were when it 
was first introduced. Question 18 submitted to 
the jury in the Queen Victoria-street fire was as 
to whether, had proper exits been provided, the 
loss of life might have been partly or wholly 
prevented ; and the answer of the jury was, 
“Yes, altogether prevented.” And the jury 
considered that the provisions of the Actas to 
means of escape from fire in high buildings 
should be made retrospective, and it was to 
carry out that recommendation that the Bill 
had been introduced, though the recommenda- 
tions of the jury had been improved upon in 
that it had been decided to make the limit of 
height 50 ft., and not 60 ft. It had been said 
that this was panic legislation, but he hoped 
that no attention would be paid to that. Legis- 
lation was prompted in order to remedy 
some evil which had been proved by ex- 
perience to exist. The Home Secretary had 
advised that the Council should under- 
take legislation, not in the form of an 
amendment of the Factory Act, a3 was first 
proposed, but by way of an amendment of the 
Building Act, and on that intimation the 
Building Act Committee had taken the matter 
up. Great care had been taken in promot- 
ing the Bill, and he did not think there 
was sufficient reason for withdrawing it. 
They had not heard from the Home Secre- 
tary that he considered the Bill dangerous, 
and as to the opposition of owners of property, 
of course that was to have been expected. If 
they always gave way to opposition of that 
kind they would never get fresh legislation. 
The Bill was a good one, and if persevered 
with he believed it would pass, and if passed, 
it would be the means of saving many lives. 

Mr. Taylor seconded the amendment. He 
remarked that they might have several fires 
before next year, and who would be responsible 
if lives were lost? There were thousands of 
dangerous buildings in London— buildings 
which had been erected for one purpose and 
converted into another. Many of these build- 
ings had been erected for residential purposes, 
some of them a century ago, and they had 
been converted into warehouses, with only one 
staircase. At the Queen Victoria-street inquest 
the City said that tne Council should have done 
this and that, but now that the Council had 
promoted a Bill to rectify the evils which 
existed the City took up avery different line. 
The District Surveyors had been consulted, 


tants, and underneath there 
amount of inflammable material, and the assis- 


and the only objection to the Bill that they had 


was that it was not drastic enough. 

Dr. Napier said he hada sheet of recom- 
mendations from the District Surveyors. 

Mr. Taylor said the Surveyors’ Institution 
might be opposed to the Bill, bat he did not 
think the District Surveyors were. There were 
some premises in London the top story of 
which was used as dormitories for the assis- 
was a large 


tants had no means of escape in case of fire. 
Mr. Hardy said that the Bill was badly 
worded and had been prepared in a hurry. 


Tne meaning given to the wording of the Bill 
by the Superintending Architect of the Council 


was different from that of the opponents of the 
Bill. 
Mr. Shepheard observed that there was a 


strong opposition, not to the principle of the 


Bill, but to the various details from the be- 
ginning to the end. He wanted the provisions 
contained in the Bill as much as any one, but 
the Council would be more likely to succeed if 
they postponed the Bill than if they went on 
with it. The District Surveyors had brought 
objection after objection to the Bill, though 
they said that they wanted something like the 
Bill under discussion. So far, nothing had 
been heard of the views of such important 
bodies as the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects and the Surveyors’ Institution, and the 
Council was courting disaster if it proceeded. 
There was no chance of getting the Bill 
through unless they threw up the retrospective 
clauses, and he would rather withdraw the 
whole Bill than do that. 

Mr. Sankey considered there were three 
reasons why they should not proceed with the 
Bill. First, it was a hopelessly bad Bill; 
secondly, it was contrary to the wishes of 
every community in London; and thirdly, it 
was a Bill which would never pass into law. 
Many parts of the Bill were very stringent. 
For instance, notices had to be served upon 
the owner, and if he did not comply with the 
requirements within twenty-four hours the 
place might be shut up! The occupier was 
not informed. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood said they were not 
asking the Council to go back on its policy of 
improving the safeguards from fire, but the 
recommendation was merely a question of 
tactics and prudence. The building in which 
the Queen Victoria-street fire took place was 
a case of a building being adapted as a factory 
and not being properly used. Before the Bill 
could pass there would have to be conferences 
with the architects and surveyors, as well as 
others. The indefiniteness of the Bill was its 
great danger; it was so indefinite that people 
were more afraid of it than they need be. 

Mr. Cousins said that he had heard from a 
well-known architect that to carry out the 
structural alterations necessary, according to 
the Bill, in some buildings would entail a cost 
of over 3,000/. 

Mr. Howell J. Williams said that the building 
trade objected to the Bill because it was en- 
tirely in the hands of the Building Act Com- 
mittee, which they felt was dominated by one 
ortwomen. Architects and builders felt that 
some alteration in the law was necessary, but 
they objected to sucha Bill being sprung upon 
London without the people most concerned 
having had something to say about it. If the 
Bill had been drafted as suggestions, and had 
been sent round to the various bodies con- 
cerned, asking for their assistance and co- 
operation, the Council would have received 
help. 

Mr. Alliston said the opposition came from 
the City because the City was chiefly affected. 
There was no need for such drastic and tyran- 
nical legislation. They were anxious to protect 
people from fire, but the Bill went beyond 
anything that was required, and would inflict 
great injury on a number of people. 

Mr. Allen said the Fire Brigade Committee 
had a serious responsibility laid on them with 
regard to preventing loss of life from fire, and 
they thought the Council would be well 
advised to go on with the Bill. The Chief 
Officer of the Fire Brigade had many times 
said that an amendment of the Building Act 
was required. 

Mc. Dickinson said that property was sacred 
in the House of Commons, and that being so, 
he was in favour of postponing the Bill. 

On a division the amendment was rejected 
by 66 to 27. 

The recommendation of the Committee 
having been amend d, so as to include the 
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Fire Brigade Committee in (b), it was agreed 
to. 

Subway for Shallow Tramways. - On the 
recommendation of the Highways Committee 
to expend 208, ooo. on the construction of the 
tramways subway authorised betwecn South- 
ampton-row and Victoria-embankment, 

Mr. Beachcroft said that owing to the action 
of the Finance Committee 70,000/. for the pay- 
ment of the cost of the acquisition of the 
necessary lands and easements in connexion 
with the construction of the subway had been 
struck out. It seemed to him it was false 
economy to take power to spend 208,000/. and 
not take the power for the 7o,o00/. It would 
be better to postpone the whole matter, and he 
moved that the recommendation be referred 
back. 

Mr. E. Collins seconded the motion. 

Further discussion on the matter stood over 
for a week. 

The Council adjourned at seven o'clock. 


— . — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SociETY.—A meeting was held on the 26th 
ult. of the members of the Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society, presided over by 
Mr. Butler Wilson, at which a paper was read 
on street improvements in Leeds, by Mr. 
Fredk. Musto. Mr. Musto claimed that as 
citizens, and still more as architects, they were 
concerned in whatever made for the i nprove- 
ment of the cily with which they were con- 
nected. Leeds had much improved, but it 
still missed the mark, for whilst streets had 
been made wider, they still remained throttled 
at their necks through lack of ascheme. The 
fact was that the laying out of the lines for the 
main streets and public buildings of the city 
should not be left to chance and spare moments. 
Leeds did not make a very favourable impres- 
sion upon those who entered it. He did not 
think of comparing the town with Oxford 
or Warwick, or a city like Bristol or York, 
which made up for the absence of dignity 
by the presence of old-world charm. But 
he fearlessly declared that in the aspects of its 
streets and most of its buildings Leeds was 
far behind Manchester, Liverpool, and es- 
pecially Glasgow. There was an air of some- 
thing almost amounting to squalor about the 
town that even the City-square and Boar-lane 
could not destroy, and that Briggate would 
certainly not reduce. City-square served to 
provide a good first impression, and he hoped 
it would be long ere its dignity was spoiled 
by the ceaseless careering of trams round it 
as a general changing station. It was far 
better than Forster-square at Bradford, though 
the vista from the latter up Market-street was 
very fascinating. But City-square badly needed 
the statue, which would heip to mitigate the 
bad effect of the Post Office buildings; and 
he thought the circular balustrade, enclosing 
nothing and cutting off the sight of the base 
of the new buildings, was an absolute waste 
of money. The widening of Infirmary-street 
to 75 ft. was not a crying need. Though it 
was too narrow, Park-row was a street of 
which they might well be proud, happy in 
the diversity of its buildings and the way 
they Were caught “end on” together with 
the appearance of the Exchange, which he 
considered the second best building in the 
town. The Cathedral was to be moved, and 
the vista, he was afraid, closed by a gradually 
diminishing line affording a flank view of shops. 
Great George-street had now arisen from its 
desolation, and was becoming an important 
street, with at least one building in it which 
would be an object of pride to architects. In 
time he considered it would form part of an 
important “through line” east to west, relieving 
Upperhead-row, and connecting with Quarry- 
hill. The widening of the lower part of 
Woodhouse-lane was commendable ; but what 
were the authorities aiming at? Was there 
any scheme or definite line, and, if so, how far 
did it reach? Guildford-street had been 
getting widened for years past. Of course, 
the wretched shanties at Albion-street corner 
were doomed ; but what lines were to be pur- 
sued? If some of the money which had been 
spent on making some of that back street, 
Land's-lane, rather less of a back street, had 
been spent in improving Guildford-street, the 
gain in appearance would have been as great 
as in point of convenience. Briggate possessed 
all the materials for an effective appearance 
some day. There was the promise of a build- 


ing on a good scale in the Grand Central 
Hotel; but when they thought of Corporation- 
street, Birmingham, or Lord-street, Liverpool, 
what a contrast! Boar-lane, though present- 
ing no single building of which the design 
was a pleasure to contemplate, was in the sum 
total far more worthy and dignified. The 
Vicar-lane scheme was good; but had they 
noticed its rise and fall and snake-like wind- 
ings, and how, when approaching from North- 
street, the new market buildings hid their face. 
A straight line would have left the Dispensary 
intact, and run beyond Kirkgate and the Corn 
Exchange to Swinegate. He did not see how 
the new street from Briggate to Albion-place 
could relieve Commercial-street or be a success. 
It began badly, and was not quite in line with 
Albion-place. With regard to what might be 
done, he suggested a line of access from the 
end of Roundhay-road to Woodhouse-lane, 
near Carlton-hill. Most of thə line existed 
already, but there was no leading thorough- 
fare. He would like, too. to see a street cut in 
prolongation of Oxford-place by Park-square 
to Park- place; and a better access to the York- 
shire College and Grammar School than was 
provided by tke present College-road, with its 
plentiful supply of back areas and middens. 
As for Victoria-square, he would leave that in 
their hands, It rested with the authorities to 
say if Leeds was always to be left behind by 
other and smaller cities, or whether, by doing 
things ina bold way and going straight for- 
ward, and having an ample and properly 
worked scheme, they would attain the position 
due tothe size, population, and prosperity of 
the city. At the close, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the lecturer, on the motion of Mr. 
G. F. Bowman, seconded by Mr. W. H. Thorp. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—At a meeting of the Edinburgh Architec- 
tectural Association, held in the Association’s 
Rooms, 117, George-street, on the 25th ult., 
Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, the President, in the 
chair, Mr. Daniel Macfie read a paper on 
“Artificial Lighting in the Nineteenth Century,” 
which was illustrated by limelight views. 
Alluding to the street lighting of Edinburgh, 
Mr. Macfie said it was little short of a scandal 
that in twentieth-century Edinburgh a unique 
installation of an antiquated and effete style of 
gas-lamps existed side by side with the electric 
arc lamp. It was true that in some six 
thoroughfares throughout the city there were 
specimen installations of incandescent gas- 
lighting, but these and the thirty-eight miles 
of electrically-lit streets served only to bring 
into stronger relief the 150 miles of streets 
within the city boundaries which were still lit 
with an effete style of gas-lamp. The juxta- 
position of electric arc lamps and an effete type 
of gas-lamp consuming only 2 cubic feet of gas 
per hour, doing eight-candle duty, was not 
matched in the United Kingdom, and it was 
not creditable to the powers that be that, while 
they had widely and generously adopted the 
electricarc lamp for street lighting, no sustained 
effort had been made to improve a system of gas 
lighting already existing. There need be 
nothing but praise for what had been done in 
electric lighting, but as it appeared to be 
generally conceded that on account of the cost 
a halt must be called in that direction, it might 
not be unprofitable to inquire what steps might 
be taken, and at what cost, to improve the 150 
miles of gas-lit streets in Edinburgh to-day. 
As a first step towards that end, the present 
globe lamp with its blow-hole should be 
abolished, and with all convenient speed. To 
replace these, square-tapered lanterns might 
be substituted at a slightly increased cost, and 
these could be of a type that would suit equally 
well with an enlarged flat flame burner or a 
Welsbach incandescent burner. The only 
method worthy of serious consideration for use 
for important streets was the adoption of 
the incandescent burner — preferably in 
a square, tapered lantern, as suggested. 
Already incandescent gas lamps were in- 
stalled in several quarters of the city, 
lighting about one and a-half miles of streets, 
but “the man in the street might be excused 
if he came to the conclusion that no serious 
or well organised attempt was made to keep 
these lamps and their burners in the best con- 
dition. Edinburgh was at present only spend- 
ing about 2,030/. more for the gas lighting of 
1514 miles than it was spending on the electric 
lighting of thirty-eight and a-half miles. No 
one would suggest that what had been done 
in electric lighting was not well done ; but it 
was most reasonable to suggest that the time 
had come to improve some portion of the 


remaining three-fourths of their streets, which 
had been denied the luxury of electric light- 
ing. A modest beginning might be made with, 
say, fifty miles of the more important thorough- 
fares with 3 ft. incandescent gas-lights at a cost 
of say 348. 7d. per lamp, an extra of I5s. each, 
or an additional charge of 46l. 15s. per mile 
per annum, with lighting power five times 
increased. To this would have to be added 
the cost of mantle and renewals and the initial 
cost of new lanterns, but those globe lamps 
displaced could be used for the outlying dis- 
tricts until such time as the globe lamps were 
finally superseded. The 100 miles of streets 
still remaining might at once have burner tips 
consuming 3 cubic ft. per hour substituted at a 
merely nominal cost, while the increased charge 
for gas would only amount to Ios. per lamp. 
per annum, giving a light 75 per cent. better. 
Such globe lamps as remained in use might 
have a metal lifting flap for the covering of the 
present blow-hole.— On the motion of Mr. 
Thomas Ross, Mr. Mactie was awarded a vote of 
thanks.—The Associate Section held a meeting 
on Wednesday, March 4, in the rooms, 117, 
George-street, Mr. J. D. Trail in the chair. 
Mr. James Gillespie read a comprehensive 
paper on English spires and towers, which 
took the form of a review and criticism. In 
the course of his paper he dwelt first upon the 
importance of towers and spires in archi- 
tectural design; pointing out how their use 
on a building at once adds to it that stateliness 
and dignity which elevation always conveys. 
He contended that for good outline and beauty 
of detail none could be found to excel the 
Gothic spires of England. The position and 
uses of the central and western towers was 
explained. The history of spire growth was 
next dwelt upon, beginning with the simple 
pyramidical capping of the Norman period, 
then the “broach” form of spires, with all 
their variations and developments so commonly 
employed in the Early English period, and, 
finally, the Decorated and Perpendicular 
towers and spires. Numerous examples of 
each class were shown and discussed. The 
paper concluded with some Renaissance and 
some Scotch towers and spires, with special 
reference to Edinburgh towers and spires. 
The lecture was illustrated by a splendid series 
of limelight views and measured drawings. 


—— . ——— 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, W., Mr. 
Aston Webb, A. R. A., F. S.A., President, in the 
chair. , 

The Chairman announced that the meeting 
was convened pursuant to by-law for the pur- 
pose of electing the Royal Gold Medallist for 
the current year, and moved in accordance 
with notice that Mr. Charles F. McKim, of the 
firm of Messrs. McKim, Mead, & White, of 
New York, U.S.A., be elected for the honour. 
Whereupon it was resolved, nem, con, 
that, subject to his Majesty's gracious 
sanction the Royal Gold Medal for the 
promotion of architecture be awarded this year 
to Mr. Charles F. McKim, of, New York, for 
his work as an architect. 

This concluded the}business of the speciab 
meeting. 

The ninth? general meeting of the session 
was then held. The President, referring to 
a circular recently issued to architects and 
others, headed A Government Diploma for 
Architects,” announced that the Council were 
still opposed to any such scheme of registration 
as that set forth in a previous Bill dealing with 
the same subject, but whea the details of the 
proposed Bill were before them and had been 
duly considered, the Council would be prepared 
to give their definite views as to the course to 
be taken. , 

The following candidates for membership 
were elected: Is Fellows, Sir R. Rowand 
Anderson, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Edinburgh ; and 
Messrs. W. Ainslie ; T. E. Cooper ; H. Davis, 
Scarborough; J. Macintyre Henry, Edin- 
burgh; W. Stirrup, Blackburn; W. Angelo 
Waddington, Manchester; J. H. T. Wood, 
M.A., Cantab; A. W. Yeomans, Chard, 
Somerset. 

As Associates, Messrs. R. Bennett, Buxton ; 
W. E. Brooks; F. B. Chester; W. St. Leger 
Crowley, Cardiff; W. Greenwood, Black- 
burn, Lancs.; J. H. Higson, Blackburn ; 
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series of plates attached to an endless chain. 
The speed of travel ranged from 60 ſt. to 180 fl. 
per minute. The cable conveyor consisted of 
a Vor U shaped trough through which was 
dragged a wire rope with disk-like attach- 
ments. The speed of travel was 100 ft. to 
120 ft. per minute. Band conveyors had been 
introduced a little more than twenty years ago, 
and were now one of the best means of con- 
veying large quantities of almost all kinds of 
material, especially for long distances. They 
consisted of a band which ran over two ter- 
minal pulleys. Early band conveyors had been 
almost entirely used for conveying grain. The 
tightening of a band conveyor was done in a 
similar manner to the tightening of elevators. In 
long conveyors the tightening-gear consisted of 
a pulley held in tension by weights over which 
the belt passed. The tight side of the band 
was the one which should preferably be used 
for conveying the material. To withdraw the 
feed of a band-conveyor at an intermediate 
point, a throw-off carriage was employed. The 
speed at which band.conveyors for grain were 
run, varied from 450 ft. to 600 ft. per minute. 
The lower speed was for oats or other grain 
which contained a quantity of chaff that would 
be blown off the band at aspeed exceeding 
500 ft. Maize, beans, and heavier seeds were 
conveyed at the highest speed of 600 ft. per 


J. Holt, Wilmslow, Cheshire; C. H. 
Hopson, Canada; H. J. B. Hoskins, Bir- 
mingham; J. I. Price Jones, Card ff; J. M. 
Lethbridge; T. F. Maclennan, Edinburgh; T. 
McLaren, Montreal: C. E. Monro, Glasgow ; 
G. S. Nicol, Birmingham; C. E. L. Parkinson; 
F. G. Richardson ; N. T. Salmon, Reading ; S. 
Towse; W. H. Watkins, Bristol ; H. White ; 
F. Carr Wrigley. 

As Hon. Corresponding Member, Constant 
Moyaux, Member of the Institute of France, 
President of the Société Centrale des Archi- 
tectes Francais, Paris. 

The meeting then proceeded to a discussion 
of the measure for amending the London 
Building Acts, and upon the invitation of the 
President Mr. J. Douglass Mathews, Chairman 
of the Practice Standing Committee, briefly 
ceviewed the provisions of the Bill and dealt 
with the alterations suggested by his Com- 
mittee. The impracticable nature of the mea- 
sure in various respects having also been 
pointed out by other speakers, the Chairman 
announced that the Council would take the 
necessary steps to oppose the Bill should it 
come before Parliament. 

A vote of thanks to the Practice Committee 
for their labours in connexion with the Bull 
was passed by acclamation. 

The proceedings then closed, and the meet- 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS —At 
the ordinary meeting of this Institution on the 
24th ult. Mr. J. C. Hawkshaw, M.A., President, 
in the chair, the paper read was Mechanical 
Handling of Material,” by Mr. G. F. Zimmer, 
Assoc. M. Inst. C. E. Mechanical appliances for 
the conveyance of material from one point 
to another were undoubtedly of the first 
importance owing to the economy which they 
effected ; and, in round figures, the saving of 
one man’s wages warranted an outlay of 
1,0001. in machinery. The paper treated only 
of such methods as dealt with material con- 
tinuously, that was, which received and 
delivered it in an uninterrupted stream ; and 
passed over such methods as light railways, 
ropeways, &c. The appliances were described 
under three heads, viz.: (a) Appliances for 
lilting in a vertical direction, or from one level 
to another, called elevators ; (b) appliances for 
moving material in a horizontal direction, 
called conveyors ; (c) appliances which com- 
bined the two former operations. Elevators 
in a primitive form had been known and used 
for a considerable time, and since their 
introduction had undergone little alteration 
except in details. They consisted of end- 
less belts or chains, to which suitable 


ing separated. shaped buckets were attached, and which ran | minute. Band conveyors for heavy materials, 
— a over two terminal pulleys, fixed at different] such as coal, coke, minerals, &c., were very 

levels. Grain-elevators were usually vertical, | similar to those previously described, with the 

Illustrations. and were encased in wocden and iron trunks ; | exception that all the fittings were mach more 


while mineral elevators were generally in a 
slanting position at an angle of 45 deg. to 
60 deg. Grain elevators were fitted with 
leather or textile bands, while mineral elevators 
had malleable- or wrought-iron chains as 
support for the buckets. Grain elevators, 
travelling at a speed of 250 ft. to 350 ft. per 
minute, according to the size of their terminal 
pulleys, could deliver satisfactorily if in a 
vertical position, while mineral elevators, 
which travelled at the rate of only 50 ft. to 
160 ft. per minute, required the inclined 
position, so as to discharge their load clear of 


substantial. The principal advantages of band- 
conveyors were the small amount of power re- 
quired to drive them, and the fact that they did 
not injure the material conveyed. The disad- 
vantages were that a great many small bear- 
ings had to be oiled and kept in repair. The 
continuous trough or travelling trough-con- 
veyor consisted of an endless trough, the 
sections of which were riveted to the links 
of suitable chains. The endless trough 
travelled over two terminal pulleys. These 
conveyors travelled at 75 ft. to 100 ft 


DESIGN FOR A TOWN CHURCH. 


HIS is the design submitted for the 
Soane medallion this year, under the 
title“ New Era,” by Mr. F. J. Horth, 

of Hull; a design which, as we observed in 
our general review of the students’ drawings a 
few weeks ago, we thought might well have 
deserved a Medal of Merit” or an ‘‘ Honour- 
able Mention in the competition. 

The following is the author's description of 
his intentions in the design :— 


“For the town church design it was my 
endeavour to give the greatest possible con- 
gregational area, free from all obstructions in 
the form of columns, &c., and the dome form 
of plan with shallow apse struck me as being 
the best way out of the difficulty. The arrange- 
ment of choir and bringing ſorward of altar 
Was suggested in Mr. Emerson's paper, which 
we were advised to follow. The interior is 
finished in marble and mosaics; the exterior 
faced with stone and narrow bricks, with 4-in. 
white joints, and the twin towers and concrete 
dome I thought would form a pleasing effect 
in light and shade, and perhaps add somewhat 
to the skyline of the town.” 


BUSINESS PREMISES, JERMYN-STREET 


THE illustration shows Messrs. St:nden & 
Co.'s new premises, erected at the corner of 
Jermyn-street and Wells-street. The building 
is faced with Portland whitbed brown stone, 
backed with stock bricks. 

The contractor was Mr. John Greenwood, of 
London ; Messrs. J. & A. Crew were the masons, 
and Messrs. Measures Bros. did the construc- 
tional steel work. The ground floor is fitted 
up with wainscot oak fittings and offices. The 
joinery on the upper floors is of pitch pine. 

Mr. Reginald Morphew is ihe architect. 


“TENANTREES.” 


In the absence of a plan, which in this 
instance the architect is precluded from furnish- 
ing, the arrangemert of this house can hardly 
be read from the view which we give; it may be, 
however, sufficient to say that the nucleus is a 
large sitting-room hall from which the stair- 
case is separated by an open screen, and which 
has the bay shown in the view and an oratory 
on opposite sides of it. The offices run 
towards the back, and at right angles to them, 
forming a z on plan, is the stabling. A 
forecourt, with paved pathway, is on the 
entrance front. The porch is of three stories, 
the upper constructed of timber and, like the 
greater part of the work above the ground 
story, is covered wilh rough-cast. 

The house was erected by Mr. Kite, builder, 
Salisbury, from the designs of Mr. C. E. 
Ponting, architect. 


JAPANESE ORNAMENT: PLATE IV. 


THESE illustrations are given in connexion 


‘with the third serial article on Japanese orna- 


ment, which will be found on another page; 


they are there referred to and described. 


their own buckets. Inclined elevators were 
more easily driven than vertical elevators, on 
the principle of the inclined plane. In vertical 
elevators, in order to effect perfect discharge, 
the centrifugal force must be sufficient to over- 
come the gravity of the material; so for a 
specifically heavy material it was necessary 
to have a higher centrifugal force—that was, 
greater speed of elevator—than for a specifically 
lighter material. While it was usual to run 
coal-elevators at 9o ft. to 130 ft. per minute, 
according to the friability of the coal, coke- 
elevators ran at only 50 ft. to 9o ft. per minute. 
On the other hand, minerals which did not 
deteriorate through breakage could be elevated 
at the rate of 120 ft. to 160 ft. per minute. A 


very rational form of elevator was that fitted 
with a continuous chain of buckets. It was of 


much larger capacity than an ordinary elevator 
of the same dimensions. It received and deli- 
vered the feed more uniformly, and as the 
buckets need not plough intermittently through 
the contents of the elevator-well, slightly less 
driving-power was required. The types of 
conveyor were numerous, and some of them 


were of great antiquity. The oldest type was 


undoubtedly the Archimedean screw, worm, or 
spiral conveyor. It consisted of a continuous 


or broken blade screw described round a 
spindle, revolving in a suitable trough, and 
thus propelling the material slowly from one 
end of the trough tothe other. The ratio of 
the diameter to the pitch of all worms, de- 
pended upon the kind of material to be con- 
veyed. It ranged from a pitch of one-third of 
the diameter to a pitch equal to the whole 
diameter of the worm, and even more. The 
greater the pitch, the greater the driving-power 
required. A detail of great importance in all 
worm conveyors was the intermediate bearing. 
This, if cumbersome, obstructed the passage of 
the material. a result which was to be carefully 
avoided. Delivery of the material from a 
worm-conveyor could be effected at a number 
of points: it was only necessary to provide a 
suitable outlet. The principal advantages of 
the worm-conveyor were its simplicity and 
small first cost; it was, moreover, of great 
service where a mixing of the material to be 
conveyed was desired. The chief disadvantage 
was the large amount of driving-power re- 
quired, and the breakage of the material con- 
veyed. Conveyors of the Drag or Push-plate 
type consisted of a fixed open trough. The 
material to be conveyed was deposited in this 
trough, and was pushed or dragged along by a 


per minute. They were in their construction 
very similar to the push-plate conveyor, but 
each section of trough took the place of a 
push plate on the endless chain. The vibrating 
trough conveyor was the latest type, and con- 
sisted of troughs which received the material 
at one end and delivered it to the other by 
means of a succession of suitable backward 
and forward movements of the troughs. These 
might, therefore, be classed together with the 
two previous types, the band and the travelling- 
trough conveyors, as in all three the ma 

was, so to speak, conveyed in a trough without 
the action of a stirring or pushing element, as 
was the case with worms, push-plates, and 
cable conveyors. It was obvious that all kinds 
of materials which deteriorated through rougt 
treatment should be conveyed on appliances of 
the last three types. The support of the 


trough in its reciprocating motion had been 


effected by flexible Jegs in an oblique posi- 


tion. For considerable lengths and capacities 
the conveyors were balanced. The load 
could be fed into or withdrawn from any 
of these conveyors at any number of points, 
without cessation of work. The material 
travelled at the rate of 40 ft. to 70 ft per 
minute. Under the heading (c) there were 
only two types to be mentioned—the travelling 
or tilting bucket conveyor and the pneumatic 
conveyor. The former consisted of two endless 
chains or ropes held at certain distances apart 
by suitable bars which were fitted with small 
rollers at each end. Every link, and sometimes 
every second link, carried a bucket, so that the 
whole was an endless chain of buckets, which 
were not, however, fixed like an elevator 
bucket, but were movable, and suspended 
above their centre of gravity, so that they were 
always in an upright position, whether they 
were moving horizontally or vertically. Each 
bucket carried its load to the point at which 
delivery was required, and here it was met by 
an adjustable device which tilted each bucket 
in its turn and thus emptied the contents. The 
material to be conveyed was not injured in the 
least. Such conveyors required little driving 
power, and one main drive was sulficient for a 
whole installation, The second and last appli- 
ance under this head was the pneumatic elevator. 
Mr, F. E. Duckham, M. Inst. C. E., had designed 
the apparatus which had been in use at the 
Millwall Docks and in docks of other ports 
since 1895. The plant consisted of an air- 
tight tank from which a pipe was connected 
to the bulk of material to be conveyed. The 
air was withdrawn from this tank by means of 
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a second pipe connected to an exhauster, and 
as the air passed through the ficst- named pipe 
it drew the grain with it into the tank. The 
arrangement for removing the grain from the 
tank without destroying the vacuum was 
described and illustrated. The Bolinder 
timber conveyor was also described. Pro- 
Vision was made in many modern power- 
Stations, gasworks and mines for automatic 
handling of the materials; and there was no 
reason why labour-saving appliances should 
aot be employed in dock works, &c., for the 
handling of the excavated material. The 
paper was illustrated by diagrams and accom- 
@anied by numerous tables of data as to the 
Capacity of elevators and conveyors of different 
Sizes and speeds and the amount of power 
required for working them. 


— — 


APPLICAI1ONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 189}. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
trons under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Chel:ca.—Buildings on a site on the east side of 
Seaufort-street, Crelsea (Messrs. N. S. Josepb, Son, 
& Smithem, for the Chelsea Borough Council).— 
Consent. 

Dulwich.—Wood and tile porches in front of 
twenty-six houses on the north side and twentv-six 
houses on the south side of Turney-road, Dulwich 
(Mr. A. Bendall).—Consent. 

fulham.—Two houses with shops on the west 

side of Munster-road, Fulham, to abut upon Horder- 
road (Mr. J. Hodnett for Mr. B. M. Goldhill).— 
Consent. 
_ Lewiskam,— Retention of two coal-cellars erected 
in front of two houses on the north side of Dun- 
combe Hill, Lewisham, westward of Duncombe 
House (Mr. S. Frampton).—Consent. 

Poplar.—An illuminated sign in front of the Palace 
Theatre, Bow-road, Poplar (Mr. B. Crewe for Mr. F. 
Macnaghten).—Consent. 

Holborn.—The retention of wooden letter signs in 
front of No. 14, Gray’s-ion-road, Holborn (Mr. R. 
T. Browne for Messrs, Boissel & Co.).—Refused, 

Claphim.—The retention of wooden porches and 
balcony fronts at Noe. 134 to 139 (inclusive), Roden- 
hurst-road, Ciapham (Mr. W. N. Dunn for Mr. R. 
Alaeers).— Refused. 

Newington,, West —A one-story store at No. 69A, 
Penrose-street, Walworth (Mr. G. A. Lansdown for 
Messrs. J. T. Biglin & Sons) —Refused. 

Nor wood —An addition at the rear of No. 20, The 
Broadway, N .rwood-road, Norwood, to abut upon 
Chatsworth-road and Dalton-road (Mr. A. Stevens 
for Mr. J. Swann).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


_Grecnwich.—A two-story building on the south- 
side of Benbow-street, Hughes-fields, Deptford (Mr. 
J. Webster for Messrs May & Roberts).—Refused. 

Newington, West.—T wo two-story buildings at the 
tear of Nos. 187 and 188, Great Dover-street, South- 
wark, with external walls at less than the prescribed 
piace (il as 3 of the roadway of Warren- 
place (Mr. G. A. Lansdown for Messrs. 
Co.).—Refused J e 

Limehouse —A forecourt boundary (an iron railing 
on a brick base), in front of H tileybury House, 
Durham-row, Stepney (Mr. O. F. Stenning for the 
trustees of the Haileybury Guild).— Consent. 


Width of Way and Linc of Frontage. 


Strand. — Two iron and glass shelters at the 
entrances to Sir Charles Wyndham’s theatre, St. 
Martin’s-lane and St. Martin’s-court, Westminster 
(Messrs. Starkie Gairdner & Co. for Sir Charles 
Wyndham).—Consent. 

St. Pancras, West.—Two one-story shops on the 
south-east side of St. Mary's-terrace, Arlington- 
road, Camden Town (Messrs, S. Jones & Co. for 
Mr. B. P. Lucas).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 


Hampstead.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 with regard to open spaces about build- 
ings, 80 far as relates to the proposed erection of 
Wo. 7, Glenloch-street, Hampstead, with an irregular 
open space at the rear (Mr. C. J. Bentley for Mr. J. 
C. Hill) —Consent. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


Rennington.— A three-story stable building, with 
Aoft over, on a site on the west side of Vauxhall- 
Walk. Lambeth (Messrs. J. A. J. Wood ward & Sons 
for Mr. W. Clarkson).—C snsent. 


Deviation from Certificd Plans. 


Southwark, West. — Deviations from the plans 
certified by the District Surveyor, so far as relate to 
the proposed re-erection of the Waterman’s Arms 
wpublic-house on the south side of Bankside, South- 


wark, to abut also up n Pike-gardens (Mr. F. Bailey 
for the City of London Electric Lighting Co., Ltd.). 


—C insent. 
Formation of Strects. 


Dulwich.—That an order be issued to Mr. W. 
Oxtoby, sanctioning the form ition or laying-out of 
a new street for carriage trafis to connect Azenby- 
square with Lyndhurst-grove, Camberwell (for Cam- 
berwell Borough Council).—Consent. 

Hammersmith. — That an order be issued to 
Messrs. Richardson & White refusing to sanction 
the formation or laying-out of a new street for 
carriage traffic in continuation of Heath-place, 
Uxbridge-road, Hammersmith, and the widening of 
the existing portion of Heath-place to 40 ft. (for 
Messrs. Griggs Bros.).— Refused. 


Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 


City.—Means of escape in case of fire, pronosed to 
be provided on the fourth story of the Wesleyan 
Centenary Hall, Bishopsgate-street, City (Messra. 
Gordon & Gunton for the Trustees of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square—Means of escape in 
case of fire, proposed to be provided on the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and seventh stories of a proposed addi- 
tion to the Grosvenor Hotel, Victoria Station, 
Westminster (Mr. C L. Morgan for the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway).—Consent. 

Strand.—Means of escape in case of fice, proposed 
to be provided on the sixth story of Nos. 27 and 28, 
Pall Mall, St. James (Mr. F. E. Williams for the 
Wilkinson Sword Co.).—Consent. 


Artisans’ Dwellings. 


Chelsea —Five blocks of dwelling-houses to be 
inhabited by persons of the working class, and 
proposed to be erected, not abutting upon a street, 
on a site on the east side of Beaufort-street, Chelsea 
(Messrs. N. S. Joseph, Son, & Smithem for Chelsea 
Borough Council).— Consent. 

Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 

Paddington, South.—The conversion of two stable 
buildings and a convertor house, Nos. I, 2, and 3, 
Norfolk Crescent-mews, Titchborne- row. Padding- 
ton, into a transforming sub-station (Mr. E. C. 
Owen for the Metropolitan Electric Supply Co., 
Ltd.).—Consent. 


Dwelling Houses on Low-lying Land. 


Lambeth, North.—A dwefling-house on low-lying 
land situated at No. II. New-cut, Lambeth (Messrs. 
Flood & King for Mr. J Clarke) —Consent. 

Lambeth, North.—Three dwelling-houses on low- 
lying land situated at Nos. 12, 13, and 14, New-cut, 
Lambeth (Messrs. Flood & King for Mr. H. Ruscoe). 
—Consent. 

Greenwich.—Five shops aad houses on low-lying 
land situated at Woolwici-road, Greenwich, next 
No. 345, with a cottage at the rear thereof facing 
Morley-road (Mr, A. E. Parnell or Mr. J. Sanford). 


Correspondence. 


CHIPPING WYCOMBE TOWN HALL 


COMPETITION. 
Sır —' am desi ed by the President of the 


Ro al insti ute o Eritish Arch tects o ask you 
to kinc ly give pu'licity to the fact that the 
Corporation of Chipping Wycombe having 
altered their conditions to meet his views by 
adding to Clause 3, after the words “ them- 
selves prefer,” the words— | 


“but it is the intention and wish of the Corporation 
to accept the assessors award unless there should 
appear any valid reason to the contrary,” 


and having extended the time for the delivery 
of designs to April 4, he has consented now to 
nominate an assessor. 


W. J. LOCKE, 
Secretary. 
9, Conduit-street, Hanover square, 
London, W., March 3, 1903. 


THE STAINED GLASS OF THE FUTURE. 


SiR,—Surely no one will be deceived by the dis- 


tortion and exaggeration of your correspondent, Mr. 
F. C. Eden. 
common, form of criticism to take a sentence from 
its context and triumphantly expatiate on its absur- 
dity, especially when one does not want to take the 
point of view of the person criticised. 


It is a cheap, and therefore very 


If any one cares to take the trouble to refer to my 


paper, he will find that several essentials are enu- 
merated before the leading comes up for considera- 
tion. 
conceive the light and tone that will be in harmony 
with his subject.” 
tion of the colour scheme an 
then the designing or arrangement of figures to fill 
the space at his disposal. II is then that the lead is 
considered to emphasise the important lines of the 
design. 


In one place I say “the artist is first to 


He then goes on to the concep- 
the keynote of colour ; 


I thought that any intelligent person would gather 


that this treatment of the lead referred to the linear 
design, or the drawing of the window. This idea of 
treatiog the lead as an important factor in the 
design was quite unknown to the old men, and I 
am much cbliged to Mr. Eden for being at pains to 
confirm this statement. 


I have always understood that the old men used 


small leads because it was so costly ia those days, 
but, be that as it may, the fact remains, according to 
Mr. Eden, that in 
} in. lead ; which proves that they did not regard 
ìt as a decorative factor at all, but simply for its use 
in holding the glass together. (Oi course, I am 
speaking of their figure work.) 


their windows they used only 


In referring to my use of a4 in. lead in a com- 


paratively small window, he omıts to mention that 
I say that would be the principal lead, and that, 
consequently, a - in. and a ł- iv. lead would probably 
also be used in the same window. I am just as much 
opposed as he to the use of a bold lead, a }-in. or 
even a I-in., if one lead only is used throughout. 
This is a forcible-feeble method which does not 
result in real strength. Architects will understand 
that if all the members of a decorative scheme are 
of the eame strength there can be no repose, or 
sense of size and proportion, which are elements 
of strength; everything comes at you at once. 
The essence of my method in the leading, as in 
the departments of colour and tone, is to emphasise 
the important points, and keep the subordinate 
parts in due relation to the whole. 

To sum up: a }-inch lead used throughout 
ig weak aod meaningless; one bold lead used 
throughout is not strong; strength and repose can 


— Consent. 


* The recommendation marked f is contrary to 
the views of the Local Authority. 


— i ee 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


AT the usual fortnightly Court of Common 
Council, on Thursday last week, the Streets Com- 
mittee submitted a Report relative to the London 
Building Acts (Amendment) Bill in Parliament, and 
the resolutions of the various City Wardmotes, &c., 
thereupon, and recommended that, “having regard 
to the general opposition to the said Bill, a repre- 
sentation be made to the London County Council, 
asking them to withdraw the measure, and to 
arrange a conference with the Corporation and the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils to consider the 


whole subject with a view, if possible, to a Bill 
being framed that would effect the object in view 
without needlessly oppressing property owners,”— 
Mr. A. C. Morton, who moved the adoption of the 
Report, thought that much might be done to 
minimise the danger of fire in warehouses, but the 
present Bill was much too harsh. The Report was 
adopted.—Ia view of the threatened opposition to 
the Bill, the Parliamentary Committee of the 
London County Council recommended at the meet- 
ing of the Council on Tuesday that it be with- 
drawn. After discussion, the recommendation was 
carried. See our County Council report this week 
for some notes of the discussion. Following on the 
decision arrived at by the Council, the order for the 
second reading of the London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Bill was read in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday and discharged, and the 
Bill withdrawn. Sir F. Dixon-Hartland had on the 
paper a notice to move the rejection of the 


measure, 
— . — 


YEAR BOOK OF AUCTION SALES. — The Land 
and House Property Year Book for 1902 is the 
eleventh year of issue of a work published at No. 6, 
St. Bride-street, E.C. It is issued as a guide to 
investments in real estate, and the contents mainly 
consist of results of sales at the London Auction 
Mart, and in the Metropolis, together. with many of 
the chief provincial sales during 1902. The “ Year 
Book,” which is published at 63. net, is a very use- 
ful, clear, and well-arranged work. 


“the trade,” nor am I Q 
that I could reform it. 
labours of Hercules: I leave the gentle reader to 


guess which. 


only come from the use of varied leads. 


Mr, Eden and his friends, the imitators, show us 


to what depths of degradation they can fall in their 
servile imitation of all the weaknesses and failings 
in old work. 
every 
jumbo 
old glass, 
like the old windows,” they have 
public 
wear, 

reality. 
has become a mechanical manufacture; we can 
speak of it as “ the trade.” 


Imitation is universally condemned in 
other art; but in this, with their mumbo- 
incantation of There is no glass like the 
and there will never be any windows 
got an ignorant 
to believe that imitation is the only 
and to accept a sham in place of a 

Thus the imitation of old windows 


I had no intention in my paper of lecturing 
uixotic enough to imagine 
Chat would be one of the 


How foolish Is the idea that because I do not wish 
to imitate old work I can have no appreciation for it. 
It is possible that I think a great deal more of the 
old men than their superficial imitators. I give 
them credit for honestly striving to make the best 
of the limited means at their disposal. It is incon- 
ceivable to me that if they were alive to-day they 
would use the poorest glass and ignore the best. I 
am confident that their problem would be the same 
as my own, viz., how to make the best use of the 
best material. 

I am particularly hurt at Mr. Eden’s misconcep~ 
tion (probably unintentional) in confounding me 
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with any school or person whatsoever. Whatever 
may be said of my ideas and methods,in so far a3 
they are not the acquisitions from, and rejections of, 
what has gone before, they are my own. Mr. Eden 
is quite at liberty to criticise the painting, colouring, 
and workmanship of what he calls “ the new school,” 
but he must not expect me to defend them. Indeed, 
he has heard or read my address to little purpose 
if he cannot distinguish the ditference. It did not 
enter into my purpose to criticise what I should call 
the new school of sham media valists, as distinguished 
from the old-fashioned frankly commercial imitators. 
My object was to make architects acquainted 
with the best materials, to show them the latent 
possibilities in it, the essentials of work based upon 
that sure foundation, and then let them criticise {or 
themselves. 

The future of stained glass remains with the 
architect. It is for him to say whether he wishes it 
e a dead manufacture, or become a living 


In conclusion, let me asaure those architects who 
are still shivering on the brink that the best glass, 
that is to say, Prior's Early English and Powell's 
Antique, can be adapted to every stvle of building. 

SILVESTER SPARROW. 


HOW TO ESTIMATE. 


Sir,—I am greatly indebted for your able review 
and candid criticism of my book, for it is only by 
having such imperfections pointed out that they 
can be remedied in subsequent editions. But the 
fact that it took ten years to compile the information, 
three years to write the volume (amid many lengthy 
interruptions), and half a year to print and publish, 
will at once explain many of its apparent irregu- 
larities. Think also of the delving in about a 
hundred books, bills of quantities, catalogues, 
circulars, &c., the statements in which were most 
conflicting, and the reader will agree with your 
sympathetic remark that the poor author “may 
well be appalled by the magnitude of the task he 
has set bimself.” And so I found it, and am pain- 
fully aware of many shortcomings. 

With reference to the observation that I have 
appeared to place rather undue reliance upon con- 
stants of labour, I expressly stated on p. 18 that 
“the practical estimator seldcm makes much use of 
constants. Little use is therefore made by the 
author of constants in this book, as they are often 
ridiculously minute as regards the number of 
decimal places, though they serve as a guide, &c.“ 
As a good example ot how a contractor may under- 
value bis labour and lose money on an item through 
sheer lack of supervision, 1 may instance the tiled 
paving of an ordinary porch which came under my 
notice a month ago. This porch had an area of 
© yards super., and was laid with 4-in. red encaustic 
tiles, the p.c. of the latter being stipulated in 
the quantities at 53. per yard super. Unknown 
to them, I set a close watch upon the brick- 
layer and labourer who laid the tiles in cement, 
and found they took no less than thirty-eight hours 
to do this bit of work, the labour alone thus coming 
to 73. per yard with local wages. The cement 
came to sd. per yard super. The total cost, includ- 
ing proht, worked out to 163. per yard, yet the 
builder's price in the quantities was only 103. He 
therefore lost 63. per yard, and obviously under- 
calculated his labour, as he afterwards admitted. 
On the other hand, contractors make up for losses 
on particular items by larger gains on others, an 
example of which I similarly discovered in the 
counting of the time occupied in digging, filling in, 
and renewing of some 7,009 post holes, which 
actually came to 4d. each, including profit, although 
04. was the rate put down by the contractor. 

That builders make up their prices by guesswork 
to a large extent is only too obvious from many 
lists of tenders, a case of which occurred a fortnight 
since in the Grove Vale housing scheme. The 
tenders ranged from 71,080/. to 41. 000l., and the 
latter was accepted. Surely the prices in some of 
these must have been very different, showing how 
ditlicult the subject is to even the most experienced 
men. For instance, in the War Department 
Schedule of Prices for the London District, lime 
mortar is given at 163. per yard cube, while in the 
London School Board Schedule it is only 123. 

As regards my association with Ireland, I am but 
temporarily stationed here, and my book does not 
reſer to this country in particular, dut its methods 
are applicable to any locality. It is hardly neces- 
sary, therefore, to set up a London standard of 
prices in a treatise mainly dealing with principles 
and analyses, especially as the number of builders 
in the metropolis is merely a fraction of those in 
other parts of the kingdom, who have to be con- 
sidered likewise. And costs of material and labour 
are perpetually changing from many reasons. 

The next edition will shortly be published, and in 
it I hope to avoid the various inconsistencies and 
discrepancies inevitable in the first issue of a pioneer 
work, as well as to amend and enlarge the whole 
book. JOHN T. REA, 

— . — 


MAP OF LONDON IMPROVEMENTS.—We have re- 
ceived from Mr. E. Stanford one of those useful 
maps which he produces year by year, giving the 
lines of the most recent railway and tramway 
schemes proposed. The price, is 03. in sheet, or 103. 
mounted and in a case. 


smooth with fine sand, then with pumice-stone, 
and then with two or three stones of variable 


removed, so that when the surface is snaked 
no scratches whatever are visible, for upon the 
careful gritting depends the success of the 
ultimate polish. 

Third. — For the fourth process, called 
“softening the ground,” lead filings are mixed 
with the emery mud produced by the polishing 
of mirrors, and the marble is rubbed with a 
compact linen cushion well saturated with this 
mixture. Rouge is also used for this opera- 
tion. 

Fourth.—For polishing itself the gloss is 
applied. This is effected by well washing the 
prepared surface, and leaving it until perfectly 
dry. Then rub with a pad of felt or flannel, 
sprinkled with putty powder (calcined tin, 
moistened with water, until the gloss or natura} 
polish is obtained. The chief factor in this 
method is persistent and attentive rubbing, and 
a good pclish thus obtained will retain its 
lustre for at least thirty years. 

For speed and cheapness chemicals are 
sometimes emploved for polishing, such as 
oxalic acid, hydrochloric acid (-pirit of salts} 
and a little alum mixed with the water, &c., 
but their use is to be deprecated, as the polish 
soon vanishes and the face of the marble is in 
some measure destroyed. The polishing of 
marble adds greatly to its beauty, as the deli- 
cate figuring and gradations of colduring are 
Clearly brought out. 


— ͤ— —ñ— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY. Edited by J. W. 
Dibdio, F. I. C., F. C. S. Vol. IV.; Electric Lighting 
and Photometry. (J. & A. Churchill. 203) 

THE LAW AFFECTING BUILDING OVERATIONS 
AND ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ CONTRACTS. 
By Isaac Connell, S.S.C. Edinburgh. (William 
Green & Sons, Edinburgh.) 

THE MUNICIPAL YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM FOR 1903. Edited by Robert Donald. 
(Edward Lloyd.) 

TIME AND TIMETELLERS. By James W. Benson. 
A Reprint. (J. W. Benson, Ltd. 18.) 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


UNITARIAN CHURCH, HIGHGATE.—The memoria} 
stones for the new buildings to be attached to 
Highgate Hill Unitarian Church were laid recently. 
The new buildings are to take the form of a lecture- 
hall and classrooms, facing Highgate Hill and 
occupying the vacant space between the church 
and schoolroom. The new hall will be 20 ft. wide 
by 30 ft. long, and will hold rather less than 100 
people. Behind it there will be a classroom 10 ft. 
by 10 ft., and over the existing vestry is to be 
erected a new vestry. These and other minor 
works have been contracted for by the General 
Builders C>, Ltd., of Notting Hill. The architect. 
Mr. Arnold S. Tayler, has designed the new work 
20 group with the existing buildings. The estimated 
cost is 1,4c0l. 

LIBRARY, TROEDYRHIW, GLAMORGANSHIRE. — 
A new branch reading-room and library has been 
established by the Mertbyr Urban District Council 
at Troedyrhiw. The building is constructed ot 
stone, cemented over, with red brick quoins. The 
reading-room is 29 ft. by 22 ft., and the room for 
books 12 ft. by 15 ft. There is a lobby and offices. 
The plans were prepared by Mr. T. F. Harvey, the 
Council's Surveyor. Mr. Evan Jones, Dowlais, bad 
the contract for the building. 

ADDITIONS, WIMBLEDON FREE LI:RARY.— 
Colonel II. W. Longstaff opened the new wing ot 
the Wimbledon Free Library on the 25th ult.. the 
extension having been built from the designs by 
Mr. J. R. Thomson at a cost of 3,400!. 

HOTEL, HERTFORD.—A new hotel, the Green 
Dragon, is to be erected at Hertford, at the cornet 
of Maidenhead-street and the Wash, for Messrs. 
McMullen & Sons, Ltd. The building is in the 
Elizabethan style, the facings being in red brick. 
with terra cotta dressings. An arrangement bas 
been made with the Corporation by which the 
present line of frontage facing Maidenhead-street 
will be set back an average of 4 ft., and the build- 
ing will have a circular sweep into the Wasb. The 
entrance to the new hotel will be in Maidenhead- 
street, and on the corner site facing the Wath 
there will be erected shop premises. Mr. James 
Farlev is the architect, and the builder will be Mr. 
George Wiggs, of Watford. 

NeW CHURCH, WALTHAMSTOW.—The founda 
tion-stone of the new Church of St. James's, Wal- 
thamstow, was laid on the 218t ult. by Lady 
Gwendolen Cecil. The church, which is intended 
to seat nearly a thousand people, will occupy the 
site of the old Church of St. James. The new 
church wiil be of red brick with white stone dress- 
ings in the Early English style, and the architects 
are Messrs. J. E. K. & J. P. Cutts. The cost s 
estimated at 10, oool. : 

TOWN CHURCH OF ST. ANDREWS, — It is Pro 
posed to restore this building, the architect being 
Mr. Macgregor Chalmers. The galleries will be re- 


The Student's Column. 


BUILDERS' TOOLS AND THEIR USES. 
CHAPTER £, 

Marble Mason, 
mAARRARA MARBLE. — This famous 
4) marble is quarried with dynamite. 
As regards tinishing, it is first rubbed 


hardness, finishing off with lead, which gives 
the last and brightest polish, water and friction 
doing the work. 

Derbyshire Marble.—In regard to this part 
of the subject, it may be convenient to sum- 
marise here information which has already 
becn given, in more detail, in a former article 
in our columns, some years back. 

In quarrying Derbyshire marbles, only the 
rough stone is blasted, good blocks being 
levered from the face of the workings by plugs 
and feathers. Drilling is done by hand only, 
and the rate of penctration, two men striking, 
is about 5 ft. per hour for a hole 13 in. diameter. 
The material does not spiit very easily, though 
the grain is tolerably uniform. 

The machinery at the mason's depot attached 
to these quarries may be summarised as follows, 
together with a bricf allusion to the various 
processes of dressing. Marble, then, is sawn 
into slabs by saws set in large frames, the 
grinding substance being grit-sand from 
Matlock and the river Trent, and is rubbed by 
iron rubbing tables revolving on spindles, one 
of which is 13 ft. in diameter and another 
6 ft. The stone is rubbed preparatory to 
being polished by being weighted and placed 
onthe revolving table, turning at the rate of 
thirty-two revolutions per minute, from the 
centre of which to the circumference beams of 
wood are fixed at intervals, and against these 
the block rests whilst the table moves round 
underneath. There is also a polishing bed, 
as well as stone lathes, one of which takes 
columns up to 16 ft. in length, and as much as 
3} tons in weight, the whole being driven by a 
powerful steam engine. 

Moulded work is here done by hand, and 
when several stones are employed for one 
moulding, or for pilasters, they are fixed in 
plaster of Paris side by side and all polished 
together, so that the surfaces shall run evenly. 
Marble is also moulded by placing it on a 
machine, when iron moulds are rubbed over it 
backwards and forwards, the grinding action 
being assisted either with sand and water, or 
with fine shot and water. After being sanded 
the Hopton marbles are treated with No. I 
emery flour, and the polish is finally brought 
out by the application of putty powder. 
Alabaster, — Although considerably harder 
than Bath or Caen stone, alabaster is worked 
like those stones, with toothed saws and steel 
drags of varying degrees of fineness, first the 
coarse and then the fine being used. The surface 
left by the drag is rubbed with coarse sand- 
paper to remove the marks of the drag, and 
then with fine sandpaper, all these operations 
being done in the dry. The surface is next 
grounded with stone grits and water, as in 
marble polishing, but the grits in this case are 
used flat instead of on edge. The grits mostly 
employed are seconds and snake (water of 
Ayr) stone, which are sometimes founded up 
and used on a worsted pad or boss, the seconds 
grit first, and then the snake. Then mix in 
equal proportions powdered sulphur and 
French chalk. and use on the boss moderately 
moistened with water, working uniformly over 
every part, and finally finishing with putty 
powder (oxide of tin). A little sweet oil 
rubbed on afterwards brings out the veins, and 
renders the polish brilliant and lasting. 
Polishing Marble. - Marble is polished in a 
variety of ways, the choice depending greatly 
upon the nature and quality of the material, 
the specimens of which are very numerous. 
For ordinary marbles the following methods 
may be adopted. There are four operations :— 
First.—Smoothing the roughness left on the 
surface by the tool marks by rubbing the 
marble with fine sharp sand and water until 
an even surface is produced. 

Second.— It is then ‘ grounded,” that is. 
rubbed with gritstones of varying degrees of 
fineness used with water ; Coarse or first grit 
is followed by the finer second grit, and the 
finishing is done with snake stone (water of 
Ayr stone), or pumice stone with water. Care 
must be taken that in each process of gritting 
the marks or scratches of its predecessor are 
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moved, and the side aisles will be reduced to their 
original height, which has recently been discovered. 
The pillars and arches will resume their old places 
and form, and on them the clearstory will be 
rebuilt. The so-called Bishop’s” or Com- 
munion” aisle will be remodelled, and the corre- 
sponding one of smaller size built to the north. A 
new aisle will be built to the east of the Bishop's 
aisle. The porch shown in every plan and drawing 
up to and including that of 1767 will be rebuilt on 
its former foundations, if they can be found. The 
tracery of the windows and the mouldings and 
decorations of the doors will be in keeping with 
the suggestions given by these old sketches and by 
contemporary churches. The walls will be of stone 
‘throughout. The greater part of the seats will be 
Of oak. It has been decided that the funds raised 
to commemorate the late Dr. A. K. H. Boyd should 
be devoted to the erection of the pulpit in the 
‘restored church. The estimate of the probable cost 
of restoration is 23,375/. 

WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS, WESTMINSTER.—The 
workmen's dwellings, of which the Prince of Wales 
has agreed to lay the foundation-stone on April 27, 
are being erected by Messrs. Mowlem & Co. for the 
‘Council of the City of Westminster, on the Page- 
street, Regency-street, and Vincent-street site, after 
plans and desigas made by Messrs. N. S. Joseph, 
‘Son, and Smithem. The site of about 64,000 super. 
ft. belonged to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
and was purchased for 32,000/. The estimated out- 
lay upon the new buildings amounts to (8, 290l. 
The accommodation provided extends to 344 tene- 
ments containing 793 rooms, consisting of 45 single 
rooms to be let, it is anticipated, for 48. per week, 
101 two-room tenements for 78., 120 suites of three 

rooms for 93., and 12 suites of four rooms for 
103. 0d. per week. The estimated gross rental of 
9,0741. per annum will, it is calculated, yield a net 
cent of 4,1391. yearly. 

COLD STORES, MILLER-STREET, MANCHESTER — 
“This building, recently completed, is ten stories in 
‘height, with an additional small flat on the roof 
for the condenser used in connexion with the re- 
‘frigerating machinery. The basement floor is 32 ft. 
below the level of the street, and in a portion of it 
Are the boilers and machinery. The offices are on the 
ground floor facing Charter-street. With the ex- 
ception of the entrance door and the office windows, 
there is no opening on the Miller-street and Charter- 
street fronts. This has given the architects an 
opportunity for a bold treatment of lofty arched 
‘recesses, a strong cornice for shadow, and broad 
‘bands of warm, buff terra-cotta alternating with 
-deep red brick. The building occupies a plot sur- 
‘rounded by four streets. The Beswick-row and 
“Cedger-street fronts are utilised on the ground floor 
for loading, there being platforms and large hoists 
sufticient to deal with tive lurries at one time. The 
Union Cold Storage Co. have widened Ledger- 
street sutticiently to allow a glass roof covering 
-over the lurries loading in that street. The work 
of building was carried out by Messrs. Neill & Sons 
under the superintendence of the architects, Messrs. 
Chas. Heathcote & Sons, Manchester. The most 
ditticult part was the excavation to such a depth, 
and this was rendered worse by the bursting of one 
of the Corporation mains in the neighbourhood, 
causing the basement to be flooded. The ground 
tloor columns and beams were in position in July, 
1902, the eighth floor was fixed in October, and the 
whole building, except the machinery and insula- 
tion, finished in November. The building from 
footings to the roof tank is 150 ft. high. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD.—The Council 
of University College, Sheffield, have approved the 
plans of Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton for the buildings 
to be erected on the Western Bank site. The site 
in Western Bank is about three-quarters of a mile 
crom the centre of the city, on the ancient and broad 
highway leading to the West End, It is onthe 
ridge of the hill 420 ft. above sea level, and it 
adjoins Weston Park on two sides. The Western 
boundary between the site and the park is to be of 
fight iron railings, so that the building will appear 
As if within the park. The building is to be in the 
Tudor style. The walls are to be of brick, 
With stone dressing. The general plan is of 
buildings surrounding a quadrangle 154 ft. by 
cro ft., with an annex for the library. The build- 
ings on three sides of the quadrangle are to be 
erected immediately. The fourth side is to be 
erected hereafter when required, and the library as 
and when funds are available, and of such a desiga 
as shall then be determined. The building on the 
south side of the quadrangle, and facing Western 
Bank, is for general and administrative purposes, 
and comprises the entrance hall, common rooms, 
cefectory, offices, council-room, and the great hall, 
which is 100 ft. by 40 ft., is to have windows upon 
all sides, with dressed stone walls, oak dado, and 
oak open-timbered roof. The hall is also the 
principal feature of the Western Bank front. The 
building on the west side of the quadrangle, and 
with a front to the Park, is for the arts and science 
departments, comprising arts, physics, biology and 
chemistry. The building on the north side of the 
quadrangle and also with a front to the Park, is for 
the medical department, comprising anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, bacteriology, public health, 
and also medical library and lecture rooms. The 
internal finish of the building is dependent upon 
the amount of subscriptions, but it is intended that 


in addition to finishing the entrance, the great hall 
and the council-room in dressed stone and oak, the 
corridors and laboratories shall have salt-glazed 
brick dados, and the corridor have buff-coloured 
facing bricks above the dados. The estimated cost 
of the buildings, exclusive of the library, is O7. 500l., 
and the library, if erected as designed, will cost 
7:5001. 

COUNCIL OFFICES, FELLING.—The new public 
offices which have just been erected at Felling, 
were occupied by the members of the Urban 
District Council on the 2nd inst. The new oflices 
occupy a central position in Sunderland-road, 
about 200 yards distant from the foot of High- 
street, Felling. The bailding is of stone, with 
polished dressings, and is carried out in the Italian 
Renaissance style. The main feature of the 
interior is a council chamber, 40 ft. long by 24 ft. 
wide. The council chamber is well lighted with 
three windows, one in each gable, and an oriel 
window in the side wall This latter window is 
filled with leaded stained glass, in which is worked 
the arms of the District Council, as well as those of 
the County of Durham. The furnishing through- 
out, with the exception of the council chamber, is in 
oak, that of the council chamber being in mahogany. 
The seating in this apartment is arranged in 
crescent form, so that each member faces the 
chairman's platform. The cost of the building 
without land or furnishing, is about 7,000/. The 
general contractor for the whole work was Mr. 
John Wilkinson, Felling. The sub-contractors were 
Messrs. Penman & Watson, Gateshead, plumbing ; 
Mr. Digby Nelson, Sunderland, slating; Mr. 
Robert Sisterson, Felling, painting and glazing; 
Mr. Robert Robson, Newcastle, electric fittings ; 
Messrs. Atkinson, Newcastle, stained glass. Messrs. 
Emley & Sons supplied the whole of the stoves and 
mantels, and Messrs. Bainbridge & Co., Newcastle, 
have executed the furnishing. The architect was 
Mr. H. Miller, Felling. 

ASYLUM BUILDINGS, YORK.—The Lord Mayor 
(Alderman E. Gray) presided at the meeting of the 
York City Council on the 2nd inst., when it was 
decided to accept the tender of Messrs. George 
Longden & Son, Ltd., of Neepsend, Sheffield, at the 
sum of 90,4531, for the erection of the new asylum 
buildings. Sir Joseph Rymer atated that accommo- 
dation would be provided for 300 patients, and the 
cost per bed in the York Asylum would be 28ol,, 
which was lower than that of many of the asylums 
recently built. It was also decided to vote Mr. 
Creer, the City Surveyor, 750l. for his services as 
architect. 

SCHOOL, CROWNHILL, DEVONSHIRE. — New 
schools have been erected at Crownhill for the St. 
Budeaux School Board. These schools occupy a 
site on the main road from Crownhill to St. 
Budeaux, and are situated about midway between 
Crownhill and Honicknowle, the villages they are 
intended to serve. The schools are of the one- 
story type. Mr. T. R. Kitsell was the architect. 
The walls are of red brickwork from the Honic- 
knowle kilns, built with a 3-in. cavity. Local 
limestone and granite are used for copings, 
window sills, &c. The school provides for the 
accommodation of 170 boys and girls, and seventy- 
six infants. Mr. John Davey, of Compton, was the 
contractor, while Mr. J. Partridge ‘acted as clerk of 
works. 

PROPOSED RESTORATION OF CULROSS ABBEY.— 
For the restoration of Culross Abbey, which was 
founded ia 1217, a echeme has been prepared by 
Sir Rowand Anderson, and in order to give effect to 
it a proposal has been made to raise a sum of about 
5,000], What the heritors are prepared to do is to 
provide a new roof, windows, floor, and seats, to 
strip the walls of lath and plaster, so as to re- expose 
the ashlar and to execute some other repairs. The 
object aimed at, however, is to remove the east and 
south galleries of the church, to rebuild the side 
aisles and the north and south transepts, to restore 
the eastern Norman windows, and to open two 
three-light windows in the north wall. 

BOARD SCHOOL, BLACKPOOL.—The Devonshire- 
road Board School, Blackpool, was opened on the 
23rd ult. The school, which has accommodation 
for over 1,000 children, has been built by Messrs. 
Cardwell, the architect being Alderman Mather, J.P. 

OFFICES, MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR 
BOARD, LIVERPOOL.—The Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board have resolved to erect the 
new head offices, and they have just accepted 
the tender of Messrs. William Brown & Son, 
builders, Salford. The site is at the south end 
of the old George’s Dock site, and the chief eleva- 
tion will have a private frontage, an ornamental 
garden 00 ft. in depth, the whole clear space between 
the main entrance to the offices and the river wall 
being about 300 ft. The two ends of the building 
will be bounded respectively by the James-street 
extension and the Brunswick-street extension. On 
the east, or Goree-piazzasg, side a new street is to be 
formed. The frontage of the oftices will be 258 ft. 
long and 208 ft. in depth. The height of the main 
building is to be So ft., the extreme height of the 
dome being 220ft. The four smaller towers are 
each to be 144 ft. high. The material for the outer 
walls is to be Portland stone, and the rooting of 
green Westmorland slates. Accommodation will 
be found for a staff of about 500. The joint archi- 
tects are Messrs. Briggs & Wolstenholme, F. B. 
Hobbs, and Arnold Thornely, of Liverpool. 


FOREIGN. 


JOHANNESBURG.—Designs for the new Church of 
St. Mary, Johannesburg, have been prepared by Mr. 
John Begg, a talented young London architect, who 
went out to South Africa some little time since. The 
church, which is to be a large one to seat 2,000, will 
represent in Mr. Begg’s hands the best model of 
modern English revived Gothic. 

INDIA.—The recent growth of the import and 
export traffic at Victoria Dock, Bombay, and the 
necessity for providing adequate storage for cargo 
awaiting shipment, and for that discharged from 
steamers, have caused the Bombay Port Trustees to 
elaborate a scheme for improving and extending the 
existing shed accommodation in the dock. The 
scheme, as sanctioned, includes the reconstruction 
of five of the large transit sheds.—The bridge 
over the Gogra river at Turtipur, which consists of 
eighteen spans of 200-ft. steel girders, has been 
completed, and is now open for traffic. Ex- 
penditure to complete the water-supply works 
at Jamalpur has been sanctioned.——The Govern- 
ment of India has sanctioned the survey being 
made by the agency of the North-Western Rail- 
way administration for a line from McLeodganj 
to Ferozepore. a distance of about 90 miles. 
— he erection of a new bridge at Nowshera, 
at a cost of 44,761 rupees, has been sanctioned.—— 
A large building is to be erected at Ghaziabad station 
onthe East Indian Railway, for the accommodation 
of the European staff at that station. It is esti- 
mated to cost about 40,000 rupees.——It is proposed 
to erect a completely equipped surgical hospital in 
connexion with the Calcutta Medical College.— A 
branch line is being surveyed from Amraoti to 
Ellichpur, in Behar, on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway.—— Proposals are on foot for the erection 
of a new cathedral for Bombay. The present build- 
ing was erected as a parish church in 1718, and is 
not thought to be worthy of the diocese. 

AUSTRALIA.—The Minister for Home Affairs has 
published a summary of information respecting the 
proposed Federal capital sites, but no conclusion 
has yet been arrived at.——A curious Customs 
duty case has arisen in Melbourne. It appears that 
a number of models submitted for judgment as 
competitive designs for the Queen Victoria memo- 
rial statue have arrived from abroad, and a difficulty 
is experienced as to the payment of duty, for the 
Committee does not feel inclined to pay for every 
model that arrives. The Committee has tried to get 
the Government to let the models in duty free.—— 
The expenditure on the erection of the Central 
Railway Station in Sydney to date is about 250,000l. 
——It has been decided to construct a new dry- 
dock at Birkenhead, Port Adelaide. 

CHINA.—We understand that the Governor of 
Hong Kong has invited competitive designs for the 
new post office to be erected there. The author of 
the accepted design will be engaged as consulting 
architect on a commission of 3} per cent. on the 
actual cost of the building, and the author of the 
second de3ign will receive a premium of 1,500 dols. 


— eee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
Mr. H. F. Joel has purchased the stock and business 
of the firm of H. F. Joel and Messrs. Potter & Sons, 
electric dynamo and motor manufacturers, of 31, 
Wilson-street, Finsbury-square, and will carry on 
the business in his own name. 

ALEXANDER THOMSON TRAVELLING STUDENT- 
SHIP, 1903.—This studentship, of the value of 6ol., 
given for designs in the Greek style, and which is 
competed for every third year and judged by 
trustees in connexion with the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, has been awarded this year to Mc. Wm. 
Beattie-Brown, jun., of London. The subjects 
given for the competition were—(1) A design for a 
picture gallery, &c, to accommodate the fine art 
department of a university situated in Greece; and 
(2) a restoration of the Tower of the Winds, 
Athens, 

LIMITS ON SKY-SCRAPERS. — The Washington 
correspondent of the Sfandard has communicated 
the following to that journal :—“The Supreme 
Court bas decided, in a case brought up from 
Boston, that the building of sky-scrapers can be 
legally restrained. Westminster Chambers, front- 
ing on Copley-square, had been built to a height of 
125 ft., under the old law permitting erection up to 
two and a half times the width of the street. The 
decision sustains the Constitutional nature of the law 
limiting erection to go ft. All stories above that 
limit must be razed, The ground of the decision 
is the public right to light and air, making it 
necessary either that sky-scrapers should be limited 
in height, or that the builders should purchase rights 
for the upper stories, as in the case of the ground 
area. The owners of Westminster Chambers are 
considering the advisability of bringing a claim for 
damages for infringement of the rights of construc- 
tion hitherto enjoyed generally. Lawyers and 
builders in several cities are greatly interested in 
the case.” 

THE PROPOSED FIRE EXHIBITION.—The Council 
of the Society of Arts has decided to otfer gold, 
silver, and bronze medals for certain classes of 
modern fire-extinguishing and life-saving appliances 
to be exhibited at Earl's Court. For the best 
chemical fire-engine for town use shown at the 
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Exhibition the Council offer one Society of Arts 
gold, two silver, and two bronze medals, and also 
similar awards for the hert and most easily-worked 
long ladder exhibited which will reach the sill of a 
window So it. above the level of the pavement, and 
which can be rapidly transported over roads not 
more than 25 ft. wide. 


THE PEABODY FUND.—By the thirty-eighth annual 
Report of this Fund, it appears that the total fund 
on December 31 last was 1.302, 470l. 43. 11d. The 
capital expenditure on land and buildings to the 
end of the year was 1 358.172. 19%. 11d. The 
whole of the repairs, which include extensive 
drainage alterations at Westminster, Southwark- 
street, and Whitechapel, amount to 15,9782. 128. 2d, 
and have been charged to ir come as formerly. This 
is the highest sum expended upon repairs in any 
one year since the establishment of the Fund. At 
the end of the year (be Governors had provided for 
the artisan and labouring poor of London 11,918 
rooms, besides bathrooms, laundries, and lavatories. 
These rocms comprised 5,387 separate dwellings, 
viz. :—101 of four rooms, 1,828 of three rooms, 
2,572 of two rooms, and 880 of one room. ; 

PRIZES FOR MUSEUM AND ARCHITECTURAL 
STUDIES.—Tbe Technical Educaticn Board of the 
London County Council is prepared to offer the 
following prizes for carefully executed drawings of 
buildings, churcher, and of artistic objects in 
museums (South Kensington Museum and the 
British Museum especially). Two prizes of 15l. 
each, two prizes of 10l. each, and two prizes of 5/ 
each. The drawings may be in pencil, ink, or 
colour, a3 best fitted to the subjects represented. 
The subject selected may be in several classes of 
work or wholly in one, as for instance, goldsmiths’ 
work, furniture, stained glass, pottery, ironwork, 
fine textiles, embroideries, &c. All the drawings 
should be of imperial size or mounted, two or more 
together, on sheets of that size. The aim should be 
to represent the objects as faithfully and carefully 
as possible, and no mere sketches will be accepted. 
Fidelity in the drawing will be more highly valued 
than a large number of sheets. As far as possible 
the drawings should be of full size, or an actual or 
approximate scale should be noted, together with 
any explanatory notes thought desirable. Students 
are recommended to select objects in the classes of 
work in which they are most interested, and from 
Gothic or Eastern examples as much as or more 
than frcm those of Renaissance style. The sets 
which receive prizes will become the absolute pro- 
perty of the Technical Education Board. Works 
submitted for competition must have been executed 
since the summer of 1902, and must not previously 
have been sent in for any competition. Candidates 
must be resident within the County of London and 
students in echo's which are maintained or aided 
by tbe Board. They must apply on special forms 
which may be obtained from the Board's secretary. 
The last day for submitting drawings in competition 
for the above prizes is Monday, November 2, 1903. 
They should be delivered at the London County 
Council Central School of Arts and Crafts, 316, 
Regent-street, by that date. Each work must have 
a special label attached to it; labels may be 
obtained from the Board's secretary, 110, St. 
Martin’s-lane, W.C. 


COMPETITION FOR A DIPLOMA DESIGN.—The 
University of London offers a prize of five guineas 
to the students of the art schools of London, and 
others, for an original design for degree diplomas 
granted by the University to internal students. 
The design, which must include a specified wording, 
should be simple and dignified in character, and 
should depend in the main for its artistic effect 
upon the lettering employed, and the arrangement 
of type and spacing. Complementary desiga upon 
the diploma, though it must be simple in style and 
suitable for a University document, is not strictly 
excluded ; nor, subject to the conditions stated, are 
designs employing colour. Competitors may insert 
the arms of the University or omit them, as seems 
most congruous with the design as a whole. 
Room for the seal of the University, measuring 24 in. 
in diameter, is to be left. It is intended that the 
diploma should consist of stout paper, and not of 
parchment, and that in size it should not exceed 
14 in. by 20in., but no special dimensions are en- 
joined. The diploma will be engraved, unless there 
be special reasons for adopting some other method. 
Suggestions as to the method most suited to the re- 
production cf their designs are invited from those 
competing. Competitors should remember that no 
design can be adopted which is not of a practical 
character, where, e g, insutticient space is left for 
the filling in of names, dates, subjects, &c. Further 
particulars may be obtained from the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, S.W., to whom 
designs must be sent on or before April 1, 
1903. 

LECTURES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF 
DECORATIVE ART.—The following lectures on the 
natural history of decorative art will be delivered 
at the Horniman Museum, London-road, Forest 
Hill, SE Admission will be free. Tickets for the 
course may be obtained from the Clerk of the 
Council, County Hall, Spring-gardens, S,W. :— 
April 18.—Lecture 1.—How Designs Arise. April 
25 — Lecture 2.—Art and Handicraft. May 2.— 
Lecture 3.—Art as a Means of Instruction. May 9. 
Lecture 4— Art and Religion. May 16.— Lecture 


Colonel A. Rotton. 


worth Council contributed 
acquisition of the ground, while 5,8387. was publicly 


obtained in private eubscriptions. 


states that he is 


5. - The Decorative Art ot British New Guinea asan 


Example of Method. 


OPEN SPACES.—The new cpen space which the 
London County Coancil has named Wandsworth 
Park was opened on Saturlay last week by Lieut.- 
The park is situate between 
Putney Bridge-road and the river. The Wands- 
15, 500l. towards the 


zubscribed.— Mr. John Piggott, Chairman of the 
Parks Committee of the London County Council, 
on the same day dedicated to the use of the public 
an extension of Brockwell Park. The original cost 
of the park was 110.2574. and the extension has cost 
an additional 64. 5001. Of this latter sum 32,2501. 
has been contributed by the London County Council, 
8, cool. frcm the Camberwell Borough Council, 
20,000). by the Lambeth Borough Council, 2, 500l. 
by the Southwark Borcugh Council, and 1,750. was 
Mr. Piggott 
mentioned that when the Council came into exist- 


ence in 1591 there were only forty open spaces in 
the Metropolis, now there are 102. 
the parks in 1891 was 2,C56 acres, and now there 
were 4,027 acres Of Open tpace. 


The acreage of 


WINDOW CLEANING OR PAINTING.—The Local 


Government and Taxation Committee of the 


London Ccunty Council reported as follows at the 


meeting of the Council on Tuesday last week :— 
„Our attention bas been called to the fact that, 
although under the Council’s by-laws as to window 
cleaning or painting, persons are prohibited from 
standing on window-sills more than 0 ft. in height 
frcm the level of the grcund, without sufticient sup- 
port, to the danger of residents or passengers, no 
provision is made as regards persons standing on 
copings or other projections, notwithstanding that the 
risk in such cases may be even greater than that in- 
volved by standing cn windows sills. 
taken under the Council's by-laws in a recent case 
failed, owing to the fact that it was shown that the 
person was standing on a coping and not on a window 
sill. We therefore suggested to the Heme Secretary 
that tbe by-laws 
addition of the words ‘or other projection,’ so 
that cases of the kind referred to might be dealt 
with. The Home Secretary states that he feels 
unable to agree to the proposed extension of the 


Proceedings 


should be amended by the 


by-laws, as such extension would, he thinks, tend to 


interfere unduly with persons engaged on house 


repairs and the like. The Home Secretary further 


inclined to doubt whether 
the by-laws already in force are not to some 
extent open to this objection, and that, as the 
by-laws were chiefly designed to meet the case 
of domestic servants, he would suggest for the 
consideration of the Council whether it would 
not be desirable to limit the by-laws to domestic 
servants, in which case the by-laws might be 
amended so as to include one or two cases such as 
tbat cf servants kneeling on window-sills, which 
have been fcund to be excluded from the present 
by-laws. We think that it would be very inexpe- 
dient for the by-laws to be limited to domestic ser- 
vants. It is true that the by-laws were in the first 
place chiefly designed to meet thecase of domestic 
servants, but they have done much towards 
affording protection to other classes of employees. 
Window cleaning, especially in the central dis- 
tricts of London, where business premiser, 
flate, and similar buildings abutting on streets 
are numerous, is largely carried out by men 
in the employ of window-cleaning companies, 
and it is to this class of employees, and 
not to domestic eervants, that fatal accidents 
most frequently occur. It has been held that 
by-laws for good rule and government can 
only be made from the point of view of danger to 
the public, and there is much greater danger to the 
public in the cage of the Companies’ employees than 
in that of domestic servants, as the latter are 
generally employed in private houses, which, more 
often tban not, have areas or gardens in front of 
them. We concur in the suggestion that the by- 
laws should be amended so as to include kneeling 
on window sills. We have given directions for the 
above views to be communicated to the Home 
Secretary, and we recommend—That the course 
taken be approved,” The recommendation was 
agreed to, 


THE ACETYLENE ASSOCIATION. — The second 
annual general meeting of the members of the 
Acetylene Association was held on Thursday, 
February 26, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
Victoria-street, S. W., Mr. F. G. Worth, Chairman of 
the Association, presiding. There was a large 
attendance of members. In moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, the Chairman remarked 
that during the year the Council of the Association 
had invited the members to favour them with their 
views and suggestions on questions which were 
raised at the previous general meeting as to the 
safety of generators, the standard quality of carbide, 
and the action of the railway in regard to the 
carriage of carbide. A great number of replies 
were received, and subsequently committees were 
appointed to deal with and report on the questions 
of generators, carbide of calcium, and purifiers. 
The reports of the various committees on these 
points were submitted to the Council, and some of 
the suggestions of the honorary members who were 
on the Home Office were adopted. The only 


important points wherein there was divergence 
between the tuggested regulations of the Associa- 


tion and the conditions recommended by the Home 


Ofuce were as to the pressure allowable in the 


apparatus and in the service-pipe. In order that 
these questions might be discussed the Home Office 
authorities arranged to receive a deputation from 
the Association to discuss the points of divergence. 
The Council of the Association had proposed that 
the limit of pressure in any part of a generator 
should not exceed that of 50 in. of water, and they: 
had further recommended that the limit of pressure 
in service-pipes within the house should not exceed 


10 in. of water. These two points were discussed 


at great length, with the final result that Captain 
Thompson stated that the Home Office would be 
quite agreeable to consider any recommendation 
from the Association as to any apparatus which. 
from conditions other than ordinary, might reason- 
ably claim to be exempted from the 20-in. limit. It 
would, of course, be a satisfaction to the Council to 
have received official Home Office recognition of 


its utility, and he might add tbat the Public Control. 
Department of the London County Council and a 


great number of Local Authorities throughout the 
country thought equally lightly of the Association. 


In regard to the railway companies, he was happy 


to report that, although the companies did not at. 
pretent see their way to carry carbide at reduced: 
rates, they had prepared a special consignment note, 


which would come into force from March 1. 
for carbide of calcium as a separate product, with 
the cmission of the“ dangerous goods” classifica-- 
tion. In many other directions the Association had 
done useful work, including the removal of difticul- 
ties which occurred through the working of the 
Petroleum Acts as applied to carbide. of calcium 
being interpreted in a sense not intended by the 
Order in Council. In conclusion he expressed the- 
strong opinion that by working together, and sink- 
ing, as members of the Association, all trade and 
ersonal differences, much might be accomplished: 
or the general benefit. Sir Charles Forbes seconded 
the motion, which was carried unanimously. The 
meeting proceeded to formal business, and to the 
re-election and election of members of the Council. 
It was agreed unanimous], that the Journal o! 
Aceſylene shculd again be the official organ of the 
Association. The meeting closed with a cordial. 
vote of thanks to the Chairman. 


BOURNEMOUTH MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The fiith annual dinner in connexion with 
this Association was held at the Hotel Metropole 
onthe 28th ult. Tbe chair was occupied by the 
President of the Association, Mr. J. W. Davis. The 
loyal and patriotic toasts baving been honoured.. 
Alderman Webber proposed The Trade and Com- 
merce of Bournemouth,” to which Mr. G. Martin 
and Mr. F. T. Cutler responded. “The Borough 
Justices” was proposed by Alderman Mate, and 
replied to by the Mayor, and this was followed 


by the toast of “The Mayor, Corporation. 
and Borough Officials, proposed by Mr. 
Hoare, and responded to by the Mayor. 


Captain E. W. Jenkins submitted the Ths Archi- 
tectural Profession,” Mr. Gifford replying ; and’ 
Alderman Mattocks next proposed “The Master 
Builders’ and Decorators’ Association.” He suggested 
that the master builders might devote their atter- 
tion to technical instruction in order to produce 
skilled workmen, and improve the re lationsbip 
between employer and employee. The President. 
in acknowledging the toast, thanked the members 
for having elected him to that position, and said’ 
that nothing had occurred to disturb the peace and 
harmony which existed between employers and 
employed. There was no society which was of 
greater advantage to the town than their 
Association, and it was very disappointing 
to the members, after doing so much in the 
direction of the development and improvement cr 
the district, that they could not keep down the 
rates. Councillor Mintz, also replying, said the 
Association was one which had large interests, when 
it was recollected that the members paid 100. cool. 
to 150,000/. per annum in wages. Other toasts in- 
cluded “ Kindred Associations,” proposed by Mr. 
J. A. Netherccate, and responded to by Messrs. 
Marshall and Dogyrell, of S uthampton ; and the 
“ Visitors,” given by Mr. A. Hillier, and responded 
to by Mr. Millard. 


Sr. Lovis EXuIBITION.—Mr. Balfour, in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday, informed Mr. 
Norman that the Government had accepted the 
invitation of the United States Government to take 
part in the St. Louis Exhibition of 1004 The 
extent to which this country would participate, and 
the exact modus operandi were under considera- 
tion, and he had not at present any ioformation to 
give. 

LIVERPOOL HOUSING SCHEME. — The Housing 
Committee of the Liverpool Corporation bas just 
adopted a proposal by Mr. John A. Brodie. 
M.Inst.C E., the City Eogineer, which is expected 
greatly to assist the solution of the problem of 
providing cheap and healthy dwellings for the 
labouring poor without expense to the ratepayerr. 
Tentatively it is to be put into operation on a smal) 
scale. Ona site of 413 sq. yds. in Eldon- street. at 
the north end, the proposal is to erect a building 
covering 234 8q. yds, leaving an open space of 
179 sq. yds. The building consists cf three floors, 
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on each of which four tenements are arranged. 
Each tenement comprises a living-room 15 ft. by 
10 ft. 3 in., and two bedrooms, averaging 7 tt. 4 in. 
by 14 ft. gin, the height of the rooms irom the 
floor to the ceiling being 10 ft. Each tenement 
is provided with a separate entrance door 
from the balcony facing the street. The 
stairs and balconies are on the front eleva- 
tion and open to full view from the street, with the 
object of avoiding the evils of common stairs and 
passages within the buildings. A3 tne roof is prac- 
tically flat (the slope being that usually allowed as 
crossfall for flagged footwalks), a stair has been 
provided to the roof, which, being surrounded by 
parapet walls and made waterproof, can be used for 
wasbhouses and drying ground, or, if desired, as a 
playground. As to building material for the foun- 
dation, walls, floors, roofs, &c , crushed clinker from 
the refuse destructors will be used and Portland 
cement, with a small proportion of embedded steel 
or iron. Mr. Brodie sets down the cost of the 
413 square yards of land at 247/. 103, and of 
the completed building 1,230/., making the total 
capital expenditure 1.477/. 103. The rent of the 
twelve tenements at 43. cach per week amounts to 
1241. 163., and deducting 49l. 183 4d. for outgoings, 
leaves 74l. 173. 8d., or 5 per cent. return on the 
capital expenditure. 


ATTWOOD MEMORIAL BRASS, SOUTHWICK, SUN- 
DERLAND —There has been erected on the south 
wall of the nave in Holy Trinity Ciurch, Southwick, 
Sunderland, a memorial brass to Mr. Edward 
Attwood and Elizabeth, his wife, who for nearly 
half a century were associated with Southwick. 
The brass has been executed by Me3srs. Hart, Son, 
Peard, & Co., Ltd., London. 

INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF SCULPTORS, 
PAINTERS, AND GRAVERS —The next exhibition of 
the International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and 
Gravers will be beld in Buda Pest, cpening early io 
April. The British Section of the Society was last 
year invited by the Hungarian Society of the Fine 
Arts, the National, official, representative artistic 
body of Hungary, to make an exhibition at Buda 
Pest, and the International Society has again been 
invited by the Hungarians to contribute and arrange 
a British Section. Some seventy pictures, repre- 
sentative works of nearly all the members, were last 
week sent to Buda Pest. 

SALES OF BOOKS, DRAWINGS, PRINTS, &C.—The 

following illustrated works have been sold recently 
by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, & Hodge :— 
Rudolph Ackermann's History of the University of 
Oxford,” 1814, with coloured plates by Pugin, 
141. 58. ; History of the University of Cambridge,” 
1815, with coloured plates by Pugin, Westall, and 
Mackenzie, 17/.; “History ot the Colleges of 
Winchester, Eton, and Westminster,” 1820, 211. ; 
and “The Microcosm of London,” 1808-9, with 
nearly 100 coloured plates by Pugin and Rowland- 
son, 20l.: W. H. Pyne's History of the Royal 
Residences of Windsor Castle, St. James's 
Palace, Kensington Palace, Carlton House, 
&c, 1819, with 100 coloured plates, 101. ; 
George Baker's History and Antiquities of 
the County of Northampton,” 1822-41, on large 
paper, rol. 53.; J. A. Symonds’s “ Renaissance 
in Italy,” 1880-1, five vols. in the original cloth, 14/.; 
Dugdale’s “ Monasticon,” by Caley and others, 
eight vols., 1846, 131. 103.; Whitaker’s “ Richmond- 
shire,” 1823, r1l. 158.; “The Houghton Gallery,” 
1788, with 130 prints, 29l.; F. W. Blagdon’s 
Authentic Memoirs of the late George Morland,” 
1806, with twenty beautifully coloured plates by 
Bell, Dodd, and others, being a very fine uncut copy 
of a work of which coloured examples are very 
rare, 561; J. B. Papworth’s Select Views of 
London,” 1816, with seventy-six coloured plater, 
121. 153; James Malton’s “ Picturesque and De- 
scriptive View of the City of Dublin,” 1502, con- 
taining twenty-five finely executed culoured draw- 
ings, 181; Richard Lord Braybrooke’s “ History of 
Audley End,” 1836, a presentation copy, on large 
paper, with many additional rare drawings, portraits, 
&c., 181; C. M. Westmacott’s The English Spy, 
1825 C, a large paper copy of the tirst edition, 24/. 103. ; 
Latreri’s “Speculum Romance Magnificenti:c,” 
Rome, 1550, 150 fine engravings of the Vatican, 
&c, in an atlas folio, 25/.; and Opera Nova di 
Recami intitolata le Richezze della bellissime et 
virtuosissime Donne,” &c., 40 leaves of lace, 
embroidery, and similar patterns, Venice, 1559, in 
brown calf binding, and bearing on the upper cover 
the large arms of the Princess Anna of Denmark, 
1461. On March 30 will be offered fer sale at 
Sotheby's auction-rooms a selection from Lord 
Crewe's choice collection of original works by 
William Blake. The eighteen lots comprise a set 
of twelve coloured drawings (04 in. by 5 in.) to 
illustrate Milton's “ L’Atlegro” aud ‘I! Penseroso,” 
witb the text of the poems and explanatory notes 
upon the drawings in MS.—a series which, it is 
said, has not been published ; proof impressions on 
India paper of the Illustrations of the Book of Job, 
1825, with the twenty-one original coloured designs: 
and fine copies of the “Songs of Innocence and 
Experience, 1783, with fifty-tour coloured plates, 
“Jerusalem, the Emanation of the Giant Albron,” 
1804, with co plates, and of the original issues of 
“The Book of Thel,” 1780, “ Visions of the Daugh- 
ters of Albion, 1793, Europe, a Prophecy,” 1794 
and “The Marriage of Heaven and Heil.” 
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THE HOUSING QUESTION IN VENICE — According 


to a Report just received from the British Consul, 
Mr. de Zuccata, rents continue to rise fast in 
Venice. This is partly due to the fact that a 
number of houses have been demolished in accord- 
ance with the plans for widening streets approved 
by the Town Council, but the principal cause may be 
attributed to the speculators who have gone on for 
years buving houses in all directions, and then 
giving the tenants notice to quit. A few buildings 
have been erected by the Municipality for renting 
separate small lodgings for workmen, but tbey 
only contain a limited number ot rooms. A 
committee has been formed in the town, as 
a branch of the Milan organisation, to erect 
buildings for supplving cheap and healthy house 
accommodation for artisans and labourers. The 
tenants under this scheme would, after paying their 
rents regularly for thirty yeare, become proprietors 
of their dwellings. Where the head of the family 
dies before the expiration of thirty years an 
arrangement would be made by the organisation 
with an insurance company by which the surviving 
members of the family might continue to lodge in 
the house without paying ary rent. Mr. de Zuccato 
says it is expected that the municipality and the 
wealthy citizens will co-operate with this associa- 
tion with the object of improving the dwellings of 
the industrial classes. 

MORTLAKE PARISH CHURCH.—A project is in 
progress for collecting funds towards the rebuilding 
of the nave of the church, which has fallen intoa 
state of disrepair. Of the church as built in 1543 
there remains the ivy-clad tower surmounted with 
a cupola; the chancel was erected twenty years 
ago at a cost of about 3,000., and the nave iu the 
last two years of George I.’s reign. The church 
was originally built in 1348 for the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, who held.the manor from before the 
Conquest until Cranmer exchanged it to Henry 
VIII.; that sovereign bestowed it upon the Dean 
and Chapter of Worcester, patrons of the living. 
Ia the graveyard were buried Henry Addington 
(Lord Sidmouth), and the astrologers, John Part- 
ridge (1715) and Dr. John Dee (1608). On the site 
of Dee’s house, opposite the west end of the church, 
Sir Francis Crane established in 1603 the tapestry 
manufactory, worked until 1625 by Flemings, of 
whose handicraft a fine example has been preserved 
at Houghton Hall containing full-length portraits 
of James I, Aane cf Denmark, Charles I, and 
Queen Henrietta Maria, and their children. One of 
the most beautiful specimens was acquired for the 
South Kensington Museum four years ago. It forms 
one of the famous set of the “ History of Vulcan,” 
of which there are examples in foreign collections. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION COLLEGE, READING.— 
The Treasury have notified their assent to a scheme 
whereby the Corporation of Reading will take over, 
at a cost of 50,000/., the site and buildings of the 
College at Reacing, which was originally esta- 
blished as part of the Oxfcrd University extension 
scheme, 1892, in what had been the dormitory of St. 
John’s Hospital as attached to the Abbey, and 
adapted for purposes of the natural science schools, 
The British Dairy Institute, formerly at Aylesbury, 
was added to the College on the incorporation of 
the latter in 1896. The new buildings of the 
College in Valpy-street and Forbury-road, opened 
by his present Majesty on June, rr, 1898, 
were built by Messrs. Henry Higgs & Sons, 
of Reading as general contractors, atter the plans 
and designs ot Mr. S. Slingsby Stallwood, and 
are illustrated in the Builder of September 3, 
1898. The College will migrate to a more exten- 
sive site on the London-road, and the Corporation 
intend to utilise their purchase for an enlargement 
of the municipal buildings in Friar-street and 
Blagrave-street. The town hall, ccuncil-chamber, 
and public offices were erected nearly thirty years 
ago. The additional buildings, which comprise the 
art gallery, museums, &c., are illustrated in our 
columns of March 10, 1900, Messrs. Cooper & 
Howell being the architects. The Town Hall, free 
library, and a museum, illustrated by us on 
February 3, 1877, were built after plans and designs 
by Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, who also made the 
designs for the tiltings and furniture of the new 
council chamber. 
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LEGAL. 


AN ARCHITECT’S CLAIM: 
ALLEGATIONS OF NEGLIGENCE. 
HEAVY COUNTER-CLAIM, 


AT the Southwark County Court on Monday, 
his Honour Judge Addison, K C, beard 
a remitted action in which Mr. H. D. Earl 
Earl, an architect and surveyor of Worthing, 
sued Messrs. Pattenden & Co, sack and bag 
makers, of Bermondsey-street, to recover 50 
guineas, balance of asum of 200 guineas fees tor 
work done as architect for the defendants under a 
contract for the erection of a grand stand in the 
churchyard of St. Clement Danes Church, Strand, 
for the Coronation procession. The contract also 
stipulated that the plaintiff was to receive 5 per 
cent. on the net profits of the letting of the seats 
as soon as they were ascertained, but there was no 
claim in respect to this. The defendants counter- 
claimed from the plaintiff 6577. 108, being 1571. 103. 
fees paid for plans which, it was alleged, were 
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wholly useless, and 5vol. for loss tustained through 
the plaintiff's alleged negligence. The particulars 
of the counter-claimed stated that the plans were 
negligently prepared, and did not provide for the 
requisite or agreed seating accommodation, nor did 
they so arrange the seats that the persons who were 
to occupy the same would bave obtained a view of 
the processicn. The plans provided for no gang- 
ways, and such gangways had to be provided, and 
the seating accommodation consequently had to be 
lessened. 

Mr. Warren was counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. 
Rose Innes for the defendants. 

Mr. Warren, in opening the case, said that the 
plainti@’s claim was under a written contract which 
he had performed and executed in every respect. 
Mr. Pattenden, of the defendant firm, rented the 
churchyard of St. Clement Danes in order to have 
erected thereon a stand from which pertons could 
view the Coronation procession. The Rev. Mr. 
Pennington, the vicar, introduced the plaintiff to 
Mr. Pattenden, and the plaintiff's plans werd 
accepted, and he was engaged as architect to super- 
intend the erection for the sum of 200 guineas and 
5 per cent. of the net profits realised from the 
letting of seats. The plans were submitted to the 
Westminster City Council as they were originally 
drawn, being without intereecting gangways, and 
they were passed by them, and a licence for the 
erection of the stand was granted. The work pro- 
ceeded, certain alterations were carried out by the 
defendant or his builder, and at last the stand was 
completed. Soon afterwards the news of the 
abandonment of the procession came, and the 
plaintiff, who bad received 150 guineas, applied for 
the balance. Some excuse was made that the 
defendant had lost the key of his safe, and a second 
application was made; but the money not being 
forthcoming, the plaintitf was compelled to enter an 
action. 

The plaintiff said be had been in practice as an 
architect and surveyor thirty-six years, twenty-five 
years of which he had been on his own account. 
He had been engaged by the Government ia the 
erection of prisons; he was the Episcopal 
Cathedral Surveyor for Edinburgh and in 1897 
he was retained by the London County Council 
for reporting upon and amending drawings for 
public stands. He also designed several stands 
which were erected for the late Queen's funeral 
and for the Coronation Procession, &c. Previous 
to seeing Mr. Pattenden he had prepared plans 
for the site in question, and on March 8 or 9 
he received a letter from the defendant asking 
what he would sell them for, as the builder 
would employ his own architect. He saw the 
defendant, and explained that he could not sell 
him the plans, as it would be distinctly unprofes- 
sional. He produced them, three in number, and 
the defendant and Mr. Elkington, his builder, saw 
them. Nothing was said about the presence or 
absence of intersecting gangways. There were 
wide staircases at four points, giving access to all 
the seats. In reply to the deſeudant, he offered to 
prepare the specifications and superintend the 
erection, &c., for 200 guineas and 5 per cent. 
of the net profits from the seats. The defendant 
agreed to the terms, the contract was signed, 
and 50 guineas was paid asa retainer. The 
plans provided for seatirg 3,500 persons, and 
had they been adhered to, that number could have 
been accommodated. Within a week be was in- 
structed by the defendant to draw two seat-letting 
plane, and when they had been prepared, Mr 
Pattenden suggested a general alteration in the 
arrangement of the seats and the doing away with 
the top tier of 700 seats. About the end of March 
the defendant had a conversation about the pro- 
vision of intersecting gangways, and he came to the 
conclusion that he would have them in order, as he 
explained, to make the people as comfortable as 
possible. Prior to that, however, the original plans 
as he (plaintiff) first prepared them were submitted 
to the Westminster Corporation, and they were 
approved by about April 11. They came to an 
agreement as to where gangways should be put, and 
the alterations necessitated the sacrifice of about 
200 seats, which the defendant said he did not 
mind. He had told the defendant that he 
had erected a stand at St. Mary’s Church, 
near by, without intersecting gangways, ard 
that the Authorities had passed the plans. He 
also explained that such gangways were of 
no use, because, in case of a panic, people 
would not use them, but would go over the top of 
the seats. The defendant, however, was very firm 
on the gangways. He intended that Mr. Eikington 
should erect the stand, but he (plaintiff) persuaded 
him to put the work out to tender, which would 
have the effect of keeping Elkington's price down. 
That was done, and Elkington's tender was accepted. 
The erection was started about the middle of April, 
and soon afterwards he (plaintiff), who was in 
attendance nearly every day, saw that the work was 
being scamped, the builder putting in smaller 
timbers than were specified. He told the defendant 
of this, and he replied that Elkington was a practical 
man and knew what he was doing, having erected 
a stand before for him. Subsequently he said he 
could not help bimcelf, because the builder was 
entitled to his money every week, and he (the de- 
fendant) could not pay it. He added: “ You 
know I am only working this with borrowe 
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money, and I have paid the parson the 
whole of it, and I am depending upon the sale 
of tickets to pay the builder, and you had better 
get the best you can out of him (Elkington).” Upon 
that he (plaintiff) said it was a serious thing to 
deviate from the plans, and probably he (the defen- 
dant) would lose his licence, and the tenor of the 
-defendant’s reply was, I am in a difficulty; do the 
‘best vou can with Elkington.” The District Sur- 
veyor made a complaint about the deviations, and 
the (plaintiff) remedied that by making Elkington 
-strengthen the stand in various parts. After that 
the defendant complained of discrepancies in the 
plans, and he (plaintiff) told him he must put that 
down to the deviations made by the builder and 
himself (the defendant). The defendant still 
endeavoured to shift the responsibility on to his 
plaintiff's) shoulders, and upon that he declined to 
proceed with the making of the letting plans until 
he had withdrawn all charges and imputations 
.against him. He had poiated out that the 


builder was doing away with whole rows 
of seats and altering the rake of the tiers, 
mut he (the defendant) would not have 


-any alteration made. The three deviations—the 
altering of the distance between each row of seats, 
the providing of gangways, and the alteration of the 
cake — made a considerable difference to the seating 
accommodation, but in each case the defendant 
agreed to the alteration. Eventually on May 30 
‘they had a very stormy interview, and witness 
-expressed the opinion that the defendant wanted to 
‚drag him across the way to the Law Courts. The 
-defendant replied that he would not think of such a 
thing, and offered to give him an undertaking to 
that effect in writing, but he (plaintiff) accepted his 
word for it. Upon the defendant withdrawing all 
charges against him, he altered the seat-letting plans 
to get over the bungling of the builder, and the 
work was completed. Then came the abandonment 
of the procession, and he claimed the 50 guineas 
balance due to him. The defendant said he had got 
‘his 6,000}. from the Insurance company (he having 
insured against the failure-of the procession taking 
place), and would pay everybody, but he had lost 
the key of his safe. He made another application 
for the money on July 4. and thea the defendant 
asked him if he could not let him off the balance, as 
he had made a big loss. He declined, but offered, 
on payment of the 50 guineas immediately, to 
sacrifice the extra fees he was entitled to. The 
money was not paid, and on July 5 he wrote the 
..defendant. Ia reply, he received on July 15 the 
following letter from the defeadant, which was 
dated July 12 :— 


“I was not a little surprised at receiving your 
letter of the sth addressed to St. Clement D ines 
Church, because on that very day you had called 
here and seen me, and I thought you were very 
much relieved at finding I was willing, in exchange 
-for your waiving your claim against me, to abstain 
from enforcing my heavy claims on you for damages 
arising from your negligence as an architect. I 
now beg to withdraw, so far as I can, from this 
verbal arrangement then come to, and to state tht 
u will as soon as possible make out my claim 
against you and apply to you for a cheque. I have 
on so many occasions so fully and forcibly conveyed 
to you my reasons for complaint that I will not 
repeat them now.“ He replied to that and entered 
his action. 

Cro3s-examined: The plaintiff said be did not 
consider that the 200 guineas was a big fee. The 
contract price for erecting the stand was 2, 800, and 
5 per cent. on that was nearly 150}, but the 200 
guineas included practically everything, whilst, in 
addition, the job was a special one and deserved a 
special fee. He was positive that the plans were 
passed by the Westminster Council before the gang- 
ways were placed in them. It was a perfectly 
proper thing under the circumstances to have a 
stand to seat 3,500 persons without an intersecting 
gangway. The rake of the tiers was such in his 
plans as would allow all persons on the stand to get 
a view of the middle of the road. He knew many 
persons complained when they visited the stand, 
but that was because the defendant was charging 
seven guineas for seats which did not secure such a 
good view as some of the two guinea ones, He 
allowed a distance of 1 ft. 8in. to about 2 ft. 3 in. 
from rise to rise. 

Re-examined: The defendant altered the rake 
of the top tier, in some places as much as 2 ft. Oin., 
which obstructed the view of persons in the back 
seats of the second tier. His excuse was that Mr. 
Elkington was a practical man, having put up a 
stand for him before. 

Mr. Bernard Dicksee, A.R.I.B.A, said he was 
District Surveyor for Newington and part of the 
parish of St. George-the-Martyr, under the London 
Building Act. He had had great experience of 
stands, having had about 600 under his supervision 
at the time of the Diamond Jubilee and a very 
large number last year. As to the plaintitf’s plans, 
they were perfectly satisfactory working drawings, 
and contained no faults, The site was a very 
awkward one, there being hardly a straight line. 
He had calculated the seating accommodation of 
the first two tiers, and they gave room for 2,806 
persons, without gangways, and 2.000 if gangways 
were provided. That was allowing 1 ft. gin. in 
width and from 2 ít. 1} in. to 2 ft. 2 in. from back to 
back, There were a tew places where the distance 
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was only rft. 9in. With a width of only 1 ft. 6 in- 
accommodation could have been provided for 3,038 
persons, including gangways. As to the lines of 
vision, he could not find a seat from which the 
person could not have obtained a view of the pro- 
cession. 

His Honour: If you had had to make plans for 
this difficult site, would you have drawn them 
differently ? 

Witness: Well, no two men would plan out such 
a site in the same way, but I saw nothing here to 
complain of. 

Cross-examined The provision of intersecting 
gangways was determined by circumstances. He 
certainly would have provided gangways on this 
stand. The London County Council allowed in 
theatres 1 ft. Oin. in width where seats contained no 
arms, and 2 ft. back to back. 

Mr. Lowton R. Ford, F. S. I., A. R. I. B. A., and 
District Surveyor for Bermondsey, said the plans, 
generally speaking, were perfectly intelligible, and, 
taken witb the specifications and sketches accom- 
panying them, were perfectly complete. He corro- 
borated Mr. Dicksee in all he had said. The speci- 
fications were particularly skilfully drawn. 

Cross-examined : Had he made plans for the site 
he would have made them without gangways, and 
have pointed out to his client that if such were 
provided the seating accommodation would be so 
much less. There was no need for gangways as the 
seats had no backs, and persons could as easily 
step dowa from one seat to another as down steps 
in a proper gangway. 

His Honour: Could you have arranged the seats 
better ? 

Witness: I really do not think I could. 

This concluded the plaintiff's case, it having 
lasted the whole of the day’s sitting. 

Mr. Rose-Innes, on behalf of the defendant, 
entered a protest against the suggestions made by 
the plaintitf as to the reason Mr. Pattenden had 
resisted the claim. There was no truth, he de- 
clared, in the story about Mr. Pattenden having 
lost the key of his safe; he was a man of means, 
having three banking accounts, and if he had felt he 
ought to pay he could have drawn a cheque for the 
am unt without the least ditticulty. He planked 
down in hard cash 3,000l. for the site, and he 
spared nothing in his endeavour to make the stand 
safe and satisfactory. He engaged the plaintiff as 
a man of extra skill, and paid him accordingly, and 
did not,in accepting the plans, trouble to look at 
them to see if the necessary gangways were pro- 
vided. But his Honour would hear from the wit- 
nesses that the gangways were put in before the 
plans were adopted by the Westminster Council, 
otherwise they would not have been passed by 
them. The result of the inclusion of the gangways 
made a difference of over 200 seats, the price of 
which the defendant had lost, and he felt, therefore, 
that he ought to be paid that loss by the plaintitf. 

His Honour: My difficulty is that whoever you 
had called in, if you had insisted on these gangways, 
you would have lost these seats. His representation 
as to the number of seats did not make you take 
this site. 

Mr. Rse-Ianes: But he sold us plans showing a 
certain number of seats, and my client, depending 
upon him as an expert, accepted the plans as proper 
ones, and fixed his prices according to the number 
of seats the plaintiff said they would provide. The 
plans turned out to be absolutely useless in their 
original condition because they would not have been 
accepted by the Westminster Council, and therefore 
I submit that as the plaintiff is an expert, on whom 
my client, who is not an architect or builder, relied, 
my client is entitled to recover the damages which 
accrued from the defect in the plans from the 
plaintiff. 

At this point the action was adjourned. 


* 
A BUILDER'S ACTION AGAINST 
DECORATORS. 


THE case of Davidson v Hooydonk & Co., Ltd., 
came before the Court of Appeal, composed of 
Lords Justices Vaughan Williams, Stirling, and 
Mathew, on the 4th inst, on the appeal of the 
plaintif from a judgment of Mr. Justice Weight, 
sitting without a jury, in the King’s Bench Division 
on April 17 last. The case was reported in the issue 
of the Biller for April 26, 1902. 

Mr. Witt, K.C. (with him Mr. Ernest Pollock), in 
support of the appeal, said that Mr. Justice Weight 
had given judgment for the defendants, and from 
that decision tbe plaintif now appealed. The facts 
which were not in dispute involved two points of 
law. The first point on the appeal was whether the 
learned Judge was right in saying there was no 
privity of contract between the plaintitf and the 
defendants. The plaintitf said there was. The 
second point was whether, assuming there was, as 
the learned Judge had found, a conversion by the 
defendants ot the plaintiff's property, the damages 
had been assessed on the true legal basis. The 
facts were these :—In December, 1808, the plain- 
titf, who is a builder at Newcastle, entered 
into a contract with the London and Lan- 
cashire, Ltd., of Bradford, to build a theatre at 
Blackburn, and amongst the things the plain- 
tif was to do as set out in the specification, 
he was to provide all scatfolding. He was 
to provide all the scatfolding, and its value was 2001. 


He had to put up a special scaffolding, and when be 
had finished with it he had to leave it, not only for 


all the trades, but also for the decorators. It had. 
therefore, to be of a special character. Then the 


London and Lancashire, Ltd., entered into a con- 
tract with the defendants, decorators in London. to 


do the decorating work of the theatre, and in that 


contract there was a provision that 2091. was to be 
paid to Mr, S, F. Davidson, the plaintiff, for the 
scatfolding, which he would leave in position for 
the use of the decorators. This scaffolding was to 
become the property of the decorating contractors, 
and was to be removed by them on the completion 
of the work. After defendants came on the scene, 
plaintiff went away. When defendants had finished 
their work, they took down the scaffolding and 
sold it for the break-up price of 43/. The plain- 
tiff said he wanted 200. for it, because he left it 
for the defendants’ use, and it was his scatfold. 
ing. What plaintiff said was that he left the 
scalfoldiny there knowing that defendants were 
going to use it, and defendants knowing he had 
piven that assent used it for their work, and when 
defendants had done their work they took it, appro- 
priated, and sold it. Defendants said that they 
were willing to admit that plaintitf was entitled to 
43/., the amount for which the scaffolding was sold. 
and brought that sum into court. Defendants said 
that there was no contract between themselves and 
the plaintiff; that their contract was with the 
company, and was that they were to pay the 
plaintitt ; that the plaintiff could not sue them 
upon that contract; and that the company werc 
the only persons who could sue them. He (counsel) 
did not say that plaintiff could sue defendants on 
that bargain, because it was made between the 
defendants and the company; but,he did say this, 
that where with the assent of the plaiatif goods 
were to be put under the control of the defendants. 
and the defendants taking them, knowing they had 
the plaintiff's assent to use them, and sold them, the 
defendants had to pay for them. 

Lord Justice Mathew: Pay how much? 

Mr. Witt: 200l. We proved at the trial that 
the scaffolding cost 209!. 33.94. My client would 
not have sold it for the break-up price of 43l., but 
would have taken it down himself and used it else- 
where. The decorators were to get 1, 500l. for the 
whole work, and there was a clause in the contract 
that out of that 1,500/. 2 0/. belonged to the 
scaffolder, and that 200? belonged to the plaintif, 
because the scaffolding belonged to him. He con- 
tended therefore that the plaintiff was entitled to 
recover from the defendants the 200l., the value a 
the scatfolding. 

Mr. Acthur Powell, K.C, having addressed the 
Court on behalf of the defendants in support of the 
judgment in the Court below, their Lordships 
affirmed the decision of Mr. Justice Weight, and 
dismissed the appeal with costs. 


BUILDING BEYOND THE BUILDING LINE. 


AT Marylebone Police Court, a few days 2g), 
Mr. Louis Sinclair, M.P., was summoned by Mr. 
Thomas Chilvers, on behalf of the London County 
Council, for unlawfully erecting a building beyond 
the general line of buildings of Netherall-gardens, 
Hampstead, without the consent in writing of the 
Council, whereby he became liable to a penalty aad 
to have an order made to demolish the building of 
any part thereof. The matter having been fully 
argued, and the building viewed by Mr. Curts 
Bennett, who was of opinion that it was unsightly 
and an eyesore to the residents next door, an order 
was now made for its dem plition within tweaty-eight 
days, and a fine inflicted on the defendant of los 
with zl. 73. costs. Oa a point raised the magistrate 
consented to grant a case. 


ACTION BY CONTRACTOR AGAINST 4 
DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


THE case of Boyson v. the Urban District 
Council of Altrincham came before the Court of 
Appeal, composed of the Lord Chancellor, the Lord 
Chief Justice of England, and the president of the 
Probate Division, on the 2oth ult.,on the appeal of 
the plaintiff from an order of Mr. Justice Wills in 
an action brought by the plaintiff, a contractor, 
against the defendants for damages for not carrying 
out a contract with regard to sewage works. It 
appeared that the plaintitf's tender of 7,000. for the 
work was accepted. He was required by the 
defendants to fiad two sureties to execute a bond in 
respect of the carrying out of the work, and his 
allegation was that he sent in the names of two 
sureties, who were approved of by the defendants. 
The plaintiff in July, 1901, received written notice 
from defendants to attend with his sureties 2t 
defendants’ offices on July 8 for the purposx of 
signing the contract and the bond of suretyship. 
A3 the plaintiff and his sureties could not atten 
at the time and place mentioned, defendants gate 
the plaintiff notice that they had cancelled the 
acceptance of his tender. The plaintiff's case Was 
that as he was always willing to siga the con 
tract and his sureties the bond, the refusal of the 
defendants to allow him to execute the work eatit! 
him to damages. The defence was a general denial 
of liability. Mr. Justice Wills held that there w35 
no binding contract, and entered judgment for the 
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object of assisting the mixing operation by the 
powerful oscillations set up by the springs or resi- 
lient supports during the travel of the vehicle, and 
of preventing deposition of the golid ingredients of 
the mortar, even when the mixer has been thrown 
out of gear, in addition to preserving the frame of 
the vehicle. 

24,211 of 1902.—J. MARESCH : Construction of Ceil- 
ings. 

Ceilings consisting of solid link stones having a fe- 
cess on the inner vertical surface, to be placed over 
a lath at the side of the beam. and a slanting outer 
surface with recesses and hiling channels, and hollow 
stones having an inwardly inclined wall at one end 
with recess and filling channel corresponding to the 
outer surface of the link stones. and a nose at the 
other end adapted to be placed on a lath at the 
side of the next beam, prolongations of the base of 
the link stones and of the hollow stones touching 
each other below the beam. 

27,988 of 1902.—H. H. LAKE (Fried. Krupp Gruson- 
werk): Stone Crushers. 

A stone crusher provided with a reversible jaw 

having both sides made with crushing surfaces. 

23,852 of 1902.—T. DARLINGTON : Means for Venti- 
lating Brick Buildings. 

Means for ventilating brick buildings consisting of 

bricks formed on one face with regular parallel 

projections in combination with ruberoid or other 
sheeting bearing against gaid projections and main- 
taining air passages. 

19,352 of 1902.—L. A. MORRISON : Construction 
of Walls and Floors. 

This consists in the combination with a plurality of 
blocks having a plurality of openings extending 
therethrough, of a plurality of blocks alternately 
arranged with the gaid blocks and provided witb 
side recesses corresponding to half the dimension 
of the openings and being designed to be placed 
together to form openings registering with the 
aforesaid openings, 80 48 to break joint and form 
conduits. 

6,239 of 1902.—A. R. HUSKISSON : Casement. 

A casement comprising a fixed frame, a folding 

frame hinged to the fixed frame, an inner frame 

hinged to the folding frame, a bolt connexion 
between the folding and inner frames, a sliding pin 

on the inside and a slide link stud oa the outside O 

the inner frame, a stide link capable of being con- 

nected with either the sliding pia or the slide lick 
stud, and a catch for holding the folding leat in the 
closed position. 

0,720 of 1002.—6. JENNINGS, LTD., & J. MORLEY = 
Water Closets and the Like and Means for Fixing 
the Same. 

According to this invention the pans of water- 

closets, sinks, and the like are removably attached 

to brackets built into the wall. At the back of the 
pan and made in one with it is a tiat plate which is. 
equare at its reac end to abut against the wall an 

on the underside of this plate is a dovetailed lug 
which enters loosely between two inclined plates 
which form the bracket. l ztween these plates and 
the dove - tailed lug are two loose plates supported 
on guide pins fixed to the inner faces of the bracket 
plates and set screw3 provided in the latter, by 
which the loose plates caa be forced against the 
sides of the dovetailed lug 80 holding it and at the 
same time drawing the closet plate down on to the 
top of the bracket. The bracket is fixed to a bori- 
zontal plate let into the wall. The sides of this 

plate are first built in 30 that the plate forms 4 

bridge supporting the wall above the opening which 

has to be cut for fixing the drain pipe from the 
pan. 

7,874 of 1992.—G. GLOSSOP AND W. ASHWORTH : 
Filtering Devices Jor Taps, Pipes, and the Like. 

A filtering device for taps comprising a chamber 

tormed in tbe tap adapted to receive a tubular 

auze or flat sheets of gauze held in position by a 
guitable hinged or screwed cap or cover. 

9,177 of 1902.—G. L. CANT AND J. B. CANT : 
Window Sash Fastener and Tightener. 

A window sash fastener, comprising a pivotted arm 
carried by the one sash and a hoger carried by the 
other sash. The invention consists in the provision 
upon the end of the said pivotted arm of a vertical 
spindle carrying an eccentric locking and tightening 
device adapted to engage said 1oger. 

10,653 of 1902.—T. HUNTER and J. WEIR: Auto- 
matically-Acting Door Catch or Holder. 

An automatically acting door catch consisting in 

combination of a casing or its equivalent, a tumbling 

catch pivotted in the casing, a hook adapted to 
engage with the tumbling catch, and means for dis- 
engaging the catch. 

11,804 Of 1902. — G. NORMAN: Construction of 
Windows, Doors, aud Frames therefor. 

According to this invention a framework is made of 
simple construction, and a sash in two or more sec- 
tions, all opening inwards, is placed therein, and 
preferably 80 a5 to fall downwards ; but in some 
cases one or more may be hinged to rise upwards, 
according to the purpose for which the window may 
be required, a8 for warehouses, conservatories, 
stores, sheds, and the like. 

28.410 of 1902.—G. F. NEWMAN: Waterproofing 
Compositions. 

A waterproofing composition, consisting of linseed- 


on the County Council acquiring the premises they 
were entitled as compensation to the fair market 
value of their interest in the premises, having 
regard to the covenant mentioned and to the 

rofit they might reasonably anticipate to make 
from the premises being a “ tied house” during 
the continuance of the term. They fixed the 
compensation due to them at the sum of 
9274. 103. The Council, on the other hand, 
contended that by virtue of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1800, the company were only 
entitled to compensation for the loss of their inte- 
rest in the land required, and that the benefit of 
the covenant was not an interest in land within the 
meaning of the Act, and said that 53. was sufficient 
compensation. The arbitrator, by consent, made 
an alternative award. He held that if the existence 
of the covenant should be taken into consideration, 
the amount to be paid as compensation to the com- 
pany was 653). 5 if not, that the sum to be paid to 
the company in respect of their interest was to be 
103. 

After hearing arguments. his Lordship held that 
the award must be tor the larger sum found by the 
arbitrator, on the ground that the covenant must 
be taken into consideration in assessing the market 
value of the lease. 

udgment accordingly. 

Mr. Reginald Bray, K.C., and Mr. Henry Kisch 
appeared for the Brewery Co.; and Mr. Cripps, 
K.C, and Mr. Corrie Grant for the County Council. 


Se ts. From this decision the plaintiff ap- 
pealed. 
At the conclusion of the arguments the Court 
upheld the decision of Mr. Justice Wills that there 
was no binding contract, and the appeal was accord- 
ingly dismissed with costs. 

r. Montague Lush, K.C., and Mr. Macnaghton 
appeared for the appellant, and Mr. Pickford, K.C., 
and Mr. Langdon for the respondents. 
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APPEAL AT THE INSTANCE OF THE 
WARWICKSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL. 


‘THE hearing of the case of the Attorney-General 
. the Oxford Canal Navigation concluded before 
the Court of Appeal, composed of the Master of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Romer and Cozens-Hardy, 
on the 24th ult., on the appeal of the plaintiff from 
a decision of Mr. Justice Kekewich in the Chancery 
Division. The action was brought by the Attorney- 
General on the relation of the Warwickshire County 
Council for a declaration that defendants were liable 
to keep in repair the fences of the side bank and 
inclined embankments approaching a bridge known 
as the Tassess Canal Bridge, the plaintiffs com- 
ining that the fences had fallen out of repair, and 
that thereby a danger was caused to the public. 
The facts were, shortly, these :—The defendants, 
by powers conferred on them by certain statutes 
passed in the reign of George III., but since repealed, 
cut through a main road at Foleshill, Warwickshire, 
called the Coventry and Stoney Stanton-road, and 
carried the road over their canal by means of the 
bridge in question. An Act of George 1V., which 
repealed the statutes passed in the previous reigu, 
vested all bridges, embankments, fences, &c, and 
the soil thereof in the defendants. It wasalso enacted 
by that statute that defendants should provide a 
proper fence on each side bridge, carrying a carriage 
road over the canal, such fence to be not less than 4 ft. 
above the surface of the bridge. Section 26 of the 
Act provided that defendants should not be liable 
to repair any part of the roads approaching to any 
of the bridges made over the canal after the roads 
had been made and used for one year, and put into 
ape repair by the defendants beyond or further than 
e extremity of the wing walls of any such bridges. 
But this section contained a proviso that nothing 
therein contained should be construed to exonerate 
the defendants from the future repairs of all such 
bridges, and of the wing walls, ramparts, and side 
banks thereof. The road which crossed the canal 
at Tassess Bridge was now vested in the Warwick- 
shire County Council, and they contended that 
defendants were, by virtue of Section 26, liable to 
keep in repair the fences of the side bank and 
inclined embankments approaching the bridge. The 
defendants pleaded a denial of liability, and Mr. 
Justice Kekewich at the trial held that Section 26 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” 


3,400 of 1902, —M. SHEARER : Radiators for Heating 
and Cooling Purposes. 

The folding or corrugating of strips of metal or 

other material, and perforating the Same to enable 

the pipe or pipes to be passed through, thus forming 

a radiator. 

5,507 of 1902.—A. DREW : Method of Supporting the 
Upper or Sliding Section or Sections of Extension 
Ladders. 

A support for the sliding portion of an extension 

ladder made in one piece and 80 shaped and 

balanced so as to operate automatically in raising, 

locking, and lowering the same. 2 

5,873 of 1902.—J. L. FERRELL : Wood Preserving. 


A process of impregnating wood, which consists in 
beating the wood to such a degree as to expand and 
discharge water of sap and vapours normally con- 

tained therein, submerging the heated wood in a 

chemical fluid, and then causing the wood to imbibe 

the said fluid by cooling the same whilst submerged. 

6,206 of 1902—J. SILBERMANN : Heating or Heat 
Radiating Apparatus. 

A heating apparatus, comprising a hollow casing 
divided by a vertical central partition into two 
chambers, the internal walls of the chambers form- 
ing the fireplace, the chambers themselves being 
provided with horizontal or vertical partitions 
torming a zigzag course for the air, which enters 
and leaves each chamber through conduits arraoged 
respectively at the lower and upper pacts thereot. 

3,015 of 1902.—J. COLLINS and A. ALLARY : Bolts 
for Exit or Emergency Doors and the Like. 

This consists in the combination of a bar, attached 
by a parallel motion to the door, actuating a sliding 
central bolt. It further consists in the combination 
of vertical rods connected with the sliding central 
bolt by means of bell cranks, or 2 disc, and actuated 
by the bar attached to the door by the parallel 
motion aforesaid. 

3.081 of 1002.—0. GRAETZER: Method or Means 
for Forming screw Threads in Stone, Brickwork, or 
the Like for the Reception of Fastening Hooks, 
Screws, and other Screw Threaded Articles. 

Method of producing screw threads in stone, brick- 
work, or the like, in which the screw threaded 
member, having a cylindrical spindle, and provided 
with sharp threads, is inserted into a hole previously 
bored to the diameter of said spindle, and forms or 
cuts in the action of being screwed therein a com- 
plete thread in the walls ot said hole. 

6,643 of 1g02.—-W. HEWITT : Ornamental Tiles. 


A tile having a metal ornament applied to its face 
and a recess formed in its surface and a metal orna- 
ment fixed into the said recess. 

10,829 of 1902.—M. J. ADAMS: Liquid Distributing 
Apparalus for Fillers. 

Liquid distributor apparatus for filters, consisting of 

a siphon attachment, which, whilst in transit over 

a filter surface, draws a supply from a channel and 

discharges it through distributing fittings to the 

surface of the filtrant. 

23,751 of 1902.—R. BODLAENDER : Vehicles for 
Mixing and Transporting Mortar and like Sub- 
stances. 

A vehicle for mixing and transporting mortar and 

like substances wherein a mixer is provided which 

is adapted to rotate during the travel of the vehicle, 
characterised by the employment of a mixing drum, 
mounted on of carried by springs OF resilient sup- 
ports on one of the axles of the vehicle, with the 


the approach was made and put into good and 
sufficient repair. The judgment of Mr. Justice 
Kekewich was therefore affirmed, and the appeal 
dismissed with costs. 


—_—_ oo 


THE ACQUISITION OF PREMISES UNDER 
THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES ACT, 1800. 


THE cate of in re an arbitration between 
Chandlers Wiltshire Brewery Co. and the 
London County Council came before Mr. Justice 
Wright. sitting without a jury, in the King’s 
Bench Division on the zoth ult., on a special 
case stated by an arbitrator appointed under 
the Housing ot the Working Classes Act, 1890, to 
assess compensation under a claim by the Brewery 
Co. for the compulsory acquirement by the County 
Council of premises in which the company were 
imterested, and of which the company claimed to be 
entitled as the assignees of a lease dated January 30, 
1H. made between Mr. Joha Holder of the one 

and a Mr. George Button of the other part. 

By the lease the lessor, in consideration of 500/. 
paid to him by the lessee, demised the premises to 
the lessee Button for thirty years from December 
25, 1899, atan annual rent of 47/. In addition to 
the usual covenants, the lease contained a covenant 
by the lessee that he would use the premises as a 
beerhouse aod for no other trade. This lease was 
afterwards assigned to the Brewery Co., and the 
ccampany, in consideration of Soo/. paid to them by 
ome Sorrell,demised the premises to him for a term 
of twenty-two years from December 25, 1890, at 
the following rents First, a yearly rent of 47“. 
eecondly, such sums as the lessors might expend in 
maintaining the insurance of the premises against 
Gre ; and thirdly, the sum of 200l. in any and every 
year in which the lessee should, in breach of a 
covenant contained in the lease, purchase from any 
otiber persons than the company aoy malt liquors to 
be mld on the premises, or should sell at the 
any such articles which had not been pur- 

Chased from the company. The lessee covenanted 
to deal exclusively with the comoany for all malt 

Licquors to be sold or consumed on the premises. 

-y me date of the under-lease was March 24, 1807. 

“i Bee company contended before the arbitrator that 


All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can be made. 


THE BUILDER. 


Society of Arts. Mr. T. Brice Phillips on“ Existing 
Laws, Ky-Laws, and Regulations Relating to Protection 
from Fire, with Criticisms and Suggestions.” 8 p.m. 

Northern Architectural Association,—Annual Meeting, 
7.30 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Lid. — (t) Com- 
mittee Meetings, 3.40 p.m., 4. 15 pm., and 5. 18 p.m. (2) 
Mr. L. A. 1).bdin on General Municipal Engineering.” 

p m. 

Lidinhurgh Architectural Association.— Mrs. Traquair 
on “ Decoration Illustrated by Limelight Views. 8 p.m. 

Dover Institute. — Mr. H. Plowright on Rambles 

with a Camera.” 8 p.m. 
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oil, castor-oil, sulphur, and dryers mixed together in 
cettain proportions and boiled. 


28,702 of 1902.—W. HOEKSTRA : Floor Clanip. 


A floor-jack or clamp, comprising a frame having 
guides therein, a rammer comprising a stem 
movable in one of said guides and formed with rack 
teeth, a clamping-rack bar movable in the other 
guide, and pinions for engaging the said stem and 
rack bar. 


20.453 of 1002.— J. HARRIS: Construction of Door 
and like Bolt. 


This consists in providing the edges of the open 
guard with means for firmly holding the bolt proper 
when locked or unlocked, and so prevent accidental 
locking or unlocking.’ 


21,095 of 1902.— A. POSSEKEL : Sash Window's. 


This consists in the combination of a continuous 
groove or recess in the vertical bars of both sashes 
and in the upper and under horizontal bars of the 
top and bottom sash respectively, and of a mov- 
able tightening frame, countersunk into the window 
casing adapted to move the sashes to and fro. 


21,995 of 1902.—E. FAGES: Bolts or Fastenings for 
. Doors and the Like. 


A device for fastening doors or the like, applicable 
to existing latches or bolts, comprising a socket or 
clamp, links at one end pivotally connected with the 
said clamp, and at the other end pivotally connected 
with sockets adapted to receive rods which are 
connected to and operate bolts arranged at the top 
and bottom of the door. 


5,128 of 1902.—J. C. THRESH: Portable Disinfecting 
Apparatus. 


A portable disinfecting apparatus comprising a dis- 
infecting chamber, with perforated or openwork 
bottom and a perforated false bottom; a water- 
container resembling a drawer, adapted to be 
attached in a removable manner to the inside of the 
disinfecting chamber ; and a heating arrangement 
for heating the water-container for producing the 
steam for disinfecting articles within the disinfect- 
iog-chamber, and for afterwards causing hot-air to 
pass through the said chamber for drying the 
articles therein, the whole forming a compound 
apparatus suitable for disinfecting beddiog, clothing, 
and other articles by means of steam, and subse- 
quently drying them. 

26,558 of 1902 —R. F. WENTZ: Method and Appara- 

tus for Making Cement. 


THURSDAV, MARCH 12. 


Carpenters Hall, Lonton-ewall (Free Lectures on 
Matters Connected with Iutiding).—Professor T. Koger 
Smith on? Canterbury Cathedral,” Illustrated. 8 p.m. 

Institution of Electrical Luginecrs.—(1) * Distribution 
Losses in Electric Supply Systems,” by Mr. A. D. Con- 
stabe and Mr. E. Fawssett. (2) An abstract of a Paper 
read before the Glasgow Local Section, entitled. A 
Study of the Phenomenon of Resonance in Electric Cir- 
05 by the aid of Osciilog rams, by Mr. M. B. Field. 

p.m. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, — Mr. 
Sidney Greenslade on “ Tae Planning of Recent American 
Libraries.“ 6.30 p.m. 

Manchester Society af Architects, — Discussion on 
Students’ Drawings. 

Architectural Association of [reland.—Demonstration 
at No. 19 and 20, Fleet-street, Dablin (Messrs. Egan & 
Tatlow), on Electricity and Electric Light. 4 p.m. 


Fripay, Marci 13. 


Institution of Civil Engineer: (Students Meeting).— 
Mr. A. R Langton on Recon-truction of Midland Rail- 
way Bridge, No. 27, over the River Trent.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 14. 


Royal Institution. — Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
Light; its Origin and Nature.” III. 3 p.m. 


institution of Juntor Engineers. — Conversazione, 
. III. 


Evinburgh Architectural Association - Visit to Colin- 
tun Mains Hospital. 


— . eee 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


February 19.—By Futter, Moon, & FULLER 
(at Croydon). 
Croydon.—sq and 56, Northbrook-rd., f, w. r. 352, 


24% „„ „„ „ vosos „„ „ 


2 
30, Park- lane, u. t. 38 yrs., g r. 304, p. 


The art of treating cement ore, consisting in heat - / saga eae Kata 55 300 
ing a pulverised fuel and mixing therewith the] 19 to 2%. Bensbam- lane, u t. 574 yrs., g. r. 8/., 
gaseous products arising from the disintegration of War. 754, Bs... . 5 . SW geek tains 315 


highly-heated cement clinker when treated with 
water and air, and causing the calcination cf the 
ore by the combustion of the mixture. 


gr. 306, y. r. 1744. e ee 1,8325 
February 23.—By WILI IAM HOUGHTON. 

— —ñ—6—ͤ „ The Plough Inn, u. t. 

71 yrs, g. r. 84., p., with goodwill .......... 
MEETINGS. 10 to 20 (even), Brandon d., u. t. 73 yrs., g. r. N 
. 8 15 “., W. r. 1584. 1222122... . 1,095 

„ Marcu 6. By Francis Don & Co. 

Architectural Association.—Mr. H. B. Creswell and | Haegerston.— 44, Whiston-st. (S), f., y. r. 50% 690 
Mr. A. W. S. Cross on Competitions.“ 7.39 pm. 46, Whiston-st.. f., w. r. 45“. 1 í 385 


Institution of Junior Engineers. - Ar. W. T. George 
on “The Use and Maintenance of Electric Motors for 
Factory Purposes.” 8 p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber ou Lhe Evolution of Chairs.“ 


8, Jacobin-st. (farrier’s shop and workshop), f., 
WT. , / wale ae Weaken ga 


Leytonstone.—s, Havelock-ter., f., wr. 33% 16s... 


SATURDAY, Marcu 7. 


Architectural Association.—Third spring visit, (1) to 
the Church of the Immacu'ate Conception, Farm-street, 
Berkeley-square. Messrs Romaice-Walker & Besant, 
architects. (2) The Duke of Marlborough’s House, 
Curzon-street, Mayfair. 

Royal IJnstitution.—Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
“Light: its Origin and Nature.” II. 30m. 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters (Carpenters' 
Ji ali. p.m, ; ö 


Monpay, MARCH 9. 

Incorporated Institute of British Decorators (Painters 
fiat). Sit William Richmond, R. A., on Lhe Decora- 
tion of St. Paul's Cathedral.“ 8pm. 

Surveyors’ Institution. — Sir John G. Barton, C. B. 
on Valuation for Rating in I eland. 8 p.m. ' f 

Architects Benevolent Socicty.-- Annual General Meet- 
ing of subscribers and donors, The President, Mr. Aston 
Webb, A.R.A., will preside. s p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures) — Prof. J. A. 


sucesos „„ „ „ 


—y—ůꝓ— ũ œ —ꝶmV n „„ „6 


Fleming, M. A., D. Sc., R. S., on “ Herizian W : “ehruary 24.—By Davin BURNETT & Co 
Telegeaphy in Theory and Practice "=, 8 5 8 ANS 1 f. g. r. 131. 14S., re- 

royal Philosophical Society of Glasgow (Architect 7 Cf. . gl ee c 355 
Section). — Mr. J. A. L. 11 55 “ The Cla gos Gillespie-rd., f.g.r. 64 6s., reversion in 75 yrs. 180 


Building Regulations Act, teon.” 38 p.m 


Bristol Society of Architects. © Mr. R. i version in 88 yrs...... „ „„ 5 362 
Ayling on! Public Abattoirs.” 8 p m. mee aa Pair 3 aes 
D Ld 0 22 „„ „%%% „„ „ 6 6 „% „% „% „ „ e 590 


By C. W. Davies & Son. 


Tugspay, MARCH 10. . 
Islington.—7, Alfred-st., u. t. 23 yrs., g. r. 40. ss, 


Royal [n:titution.—Sir William Abney on “Recent 


Advances in Photographic Science.“ III. | N cadaver ary ee eed Sine eras 360 
i Royal Victoria Halt Waterloo 1 Ne. 5 s 8, Grove-rd., u. t., 7 $ yrs., g · r. 
_ 6 e loc on eens e oadstone." 8 p.m. cs oie —ä— cm 755 
l Manchester Society of Architects (Students Meeting). ey, 5 e Oye 
Debate: Should the Campanile of St. Mark's be Ke- Tottenham be cd 188, Northumberland Pk ` 36; 
” 


built. and should Restoration be encouraged? ' 
Institution of Civil Engineers — t. Mr. Sidney 
Preston on “Recent Irrigation in the Punjab.“ 2. Mr. 


J. B. Benson on “ The Irrigation Weir Across the Bhadar 
River, Kathiawar.” 8 p. ni. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section — 


Mr. R. A. Smith on * Electric Lighting of a Small 
House.“ 


2,470 
1, 470 


—— B 2 


e West bourne- sq., ut. „ g. r. 150., y. : 
„ „„ to be oper ed by Dr. 80% 5 ae 3 aoe oe 630 

3. teig on ae 8 eware is al and the O lizi B . TON! eggs ee ae ae oe 

dial’ ina Sewace nden Jualisies Essen 12, Westbourne-sq., u. t. 47 yrs., g. r. 152, y. r., 


8 p. m. &c., 940. 6 „„ „ „%% „„ „% „%% % % „„ „ „6 „6 „ 


[ MARCH 7, 1903. 


19. we stbourne-sq., u. t. 47 YTS., g r. 15l, y. r. 


ee 6 % „„ „% „%„„%.ꝙů ee exes en „ „%% „%%% „% „% „„ 8 %%% „%% „% 


By Mur ETT, ‘Booker, & Co. 


Hyde Park.—87, Gloucester-ter., u. t. 35 yrs., ger. 


eon enece 


26l., y. r. 1354..... eee ee eeu 
3, Upper Brook Mews, u. t. 35 yrs., g r. nil, y. r. 
S·́ u 8 he oe Wee eeed ss 
u. t. 40 yrs., g. r. 
12 Vr ies. JJ 
3,6, and 9, Westbourne-ter. · rd., u. t. 40 yrs, g. r. 
Hil Nr SS Ol cava E Se eae 
2, Westbourne-ter.-rd., u. t. 40 YTS., g. r. 10%., 
„„ gig 
n ee RY E. Simrsons 
New Cross.—75, Pepys-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., g. r. 7l. 
78. e. r. 487. Se eee eden oe daa Pace 

go, Bousfield- rd., u.t. 56 yrs., g. r. Sl 58, 5. r. 


ee ee ew ee 69262226 „%„%„%„„„„„ „4 


S Tore ee FFC 
69, Gellatly- rd., u. t. 55 YTS., g. r. sé. $S., Y. r. 30. 
Brockley.— 54, Sprules- rd., u. t. 72 yrs., gr. 64, 
e. T. 364, ‚ 65 .. 
By Freperick WARMAN. 
Highbury.—3, Highbury New Pk., u.t. 46} yrs., 
gr. 15/0. 
53, Highbury New Pk., u. t. 4 
6 and 8, Stradbroke-rd., u.t. 46 
128., y. r. gol. 


4, Beresford-ter., u. t. 46} yrs., R. r. 804. 
37 


bresa anne ee eevee %% „„ „ va „% 6% „%% „„ „%%% „„ „6% 


TS., g. r. 15l., p. 
yrs., g. r. 12 


6 „ „%%% „„ %%% „6 „ 


„2 Ce ee %% „„ „„ „ „ „6 „„ 


u. t. 57] yrs., g. r. 18. 188., y. T. 1164. 
Canonbury.—17, Grosvenor rd., u. t. 46} yrs., g. r. 
Bi eee . sh be RRR eNS 
Canning Town.—2 to 10 (even), Wharf-st., at. 43 
YIS., g. r. 5J., w. r. 95. 444. 

By Gaorcr LOVRITT & Sons (at Coventry). 
Coventry, Warwick.—Far Gosford-st., &c., free- 
hold works, area 4,637 yds., p. e 
6. 7, and 9, Arden: st., f., W. r. 27. 6666 
Jenner: st., freehold building site, area 286 yds. 

February 25.—By Beare & Carrs. 
Notting Hill.—53, St. Charles-sq., f, er. 80 
123a, Lancaster-rd., u.t. 61 yrs., g. r. 108., 5. r. 
)).... E nace 
Shepherd's Bush. — ft, Richmond - rd., u. t. 61 yrs, 
Bile r Wer. 7, 16 
By Fassett & HANDLEY. 
Stoke Newington.—78, Dynevor-rd., u. t. 72 yrs., 
g. T. 50. ics., y. r. 32242. 
By Messrs. LEAGE. 

Dalston.—Montague-rd., i.g.r.’s 230. 108, ut. 


57 yrs. 


@ereveeese 


ee „ „% „%%% „%. „94 
9 39ꝙ⁵*˙r??!ꝓ ooo 


W. r. 198“. 183 . 2 ĩͤ EET 
de, go, and 92, Ockendon- rd., u. t. 38 yis., g. r. 


B ̃ “WUÜÖêUêé ͤÄA T 
De Beauvoir Town. — 5, Balnies- rd., ut. 22 yrs., 
E r. 4%, les,, Vr. Bb ep „„ N 


123, Tottenham rd., u. t. 69 yrs., g. r. 7L 105., 
N o reas — 
150 and 152, Hertford-rd., u. t. 47 yrs., E. T. 260. 
„ r. 61. e e e era 
De Beauvoir Town.—51, Mortimer-rd., u. t. €7 
YIS., B-re 11 . 58. V. r. 36. 
62, Downham rd., u.. 671 yrs., g. r. 120. 108, 
v. r. 450. geal 
Acton.—34, Shakespeare - rd., f., y. r. 2814. 
By DovGLas Younc & Co. 
Enfield, Bush Hil! Park.—zo to 24, Main- av., u. t. 
86 yrs „ gr. 12l, Wr. il. 
40 to 47, Main-av., u.t. 85 yrs., g. r. 24L, w. r. 
1780 C e r 
2, 14, 18 to 24, 26 to 32, First-av., u. t. 85 yrs, 
g · r. So., Wr. 535 1585. Piaron 
53, Main- av, u t. 85 yrs., g. r. S., y. r. 322. 108. 
2 to 22 (even). Fifth-av., g. r. 27l. Ics., v. r. 
ORLAR S eee kT Casas 
81, Fiſth- av. (S), u.t. 85 yrs., g. r. 64., y. r. 40l 
1, 2, 4 to 10, 13 to 16, 18, 10, and 20, Second - av., 
u. t. 86 yrs. g. r. 72., W. r. 4444 8888. 
By Georce Loverrt & Sons (at Nuneaton). 
Nuneaton, Warwick. —-Church-st., The Limes, 
«pe oe Terre rrrr re ee er er ee 
rand 2, Burgage Walk, f., W.r. 134%... 
75 and 76, Abbey-st. (S), f., y. r. 38. 
72 and 73, Abbey-st., with four tenements in 
rear, f, wr. 55/. 138. 
2710 25, Mead -st., f., W. r. 46. 166 . 
Manor Court-rd., plot of building land, f. .... 
Bedworth, Warwick.—Hole-lane, plot of building 
land, f. 
By Tuos. Beevers (at Whitwood Mere.) 
Whitwood Mere, Yorks. —The Castleford Pottery, 
area 0, 473 yds., f., with plant, fittings, &c. .. 
Nine freehold cottages, w. T. 79/. 145. ed 
Glass Houghton, Yorks.—Two closes of land, 
„ /// K 
February 26.— By CAN E & Co. 
Peckham.—6r, Lusanne - rd., u. t. €6 yrs, g. r., 
Sl. e €P. ZÓ As teen yeaa’ . 
Q, tr, 13, and 15, Moncrieff-st., u.t. 57 yrs, 
Et Bh, Meriti PRAN oe 
By CHESTERTON & Sons. 
Southwark —4, 5, and 6. Layton’s-bldgs., L, 
ooo E penises ae ee 
By C. RawLey Cross & Co. 
Acton.—8, Essex Park-villas, u. t. 74 yrs., ET- 
E ON GOL. E ileus ak ees pecs 
By FAREBROTHER, ELLIis, & Co. 
Long Acre. — EI, Endell-st., timber yard, &c., 
area 5,590 ft., f., y. r. 3 % /cũ u . 
Kilburn.—43, High- rd. (S), u. t. 551 yrs, gr 
18% Ver. ell... e „ 
By G. Futvove FRANCIS. 
Chelsea. —77 and 79, Beaufort-st. (S) and 1 and 2, 
Johnsons-cottages, u. t. 114 yrs., g. r. 94 
v. r. 1174. ee es wane %%% „„ „„ see? 
Pimlico.—2, Charlwood - pl., u. t. 23 yrs., B€ 
84. TOS.) yr. 65“. 6596552 5„ „„ „4644 29262 262 „„ 
By GARRETT, Wire, & Pol AN. 
Soho. — Moor-st, The Cambridge p.-h., fg f. 
140l., reversion in 63 rss 
By C. C. & T. Moon. 
ee and 135, Hanbury-st., u. t. 174 
yrs, g. r. Sob., W. r. 11. 12ã22.. 
Whitechapel.— 158 to 170 (even), Old Montague- 
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IOl., w. r. 5462. ....... . . 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For som? Contracts, dc., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITION. 


Nature of Work. By whom Required. Promina Veins 55 
: | 
| 
‘Natlonal Memorial, Tasmania 69260 22ͤ·ũßũ%%%%%%õũj]˖ «00 „„ 20 The Committee FFF 20 Guineas 333! Aik a wea ese Ran ea en ee ts No dite 


CONTRACTS. 


— — — eT a ees | 


Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by ie eee 
‘Refuse! Destructor, &.. Rockingham- road . . . . . . . ] Kettering C. DC.... ... . . . . . . J. Bond. Market-street, Kettering . eee es Mar, 8 | 
Alterations to Church, Granard, Ireland ... Ven. Archdeacon SInyth..... „W. H. Byrne & Son. Arehiteets, 21. Luttelk street, DUDUN ...... Mar. 10 
"Stoneware Pipes... „464 Edmonton I. D. C.... . . . . Engineer to the Connell. Town Hall, E. Umontujnn . . o du. 
Oak Fencing at Chipping Ongar ...... PE e dus saee Hackney Unlon .. . W. X. Finch, 76, Finsbury-pavement. E JJ)! K 
Additions to Schools, Fulneck, Lor... . . — . C. S. Nelson, Architect, 15, Park-row. 1. dw . . do, 
Houses, &c., Turriff, N. B. . a OOOO „ „ J. Duncan & Son, Architects, Turriff.. C du. 
JRebullding ‘the Bay House Inn, “Kilham, Y orks e Trustees of 55 late Mr. J. Kirk . ] D. Pete h. Architect. Huntriss-tow, Se ‘arborough. . 7 da. 
Street Improvemo nt Wor ne AVeENUCTOR cece eeereeee | Dover Town Council.. . . . H. E. Stilgoa, Civil Engineer, Malson Dieu House, U). ver e do. 
‘Additions to victoria Hall.. . .. . . . „„ Higher Bebington o Deacon & Horsburah, Architects, North John-street, Liverpool .. do, 
‘Stoneware Pipes, & ; . . Bexley C. D. C.. ..... ... . . .. | WE, Howse, Surveyor, Public Hall, Bexley . . . . do. 
Work at St. Nicholas Church, W hitehaven., see eer ses 2 ͤ— —2ũU— J. S. Moffat, Archit det, Whiteha ven tt . da. 
Alteratlons to Scl 4 —ꝗ—jçbE —L— —A(õ . Rocking (Essex) School Board ...... T. W. Clark. Architect, Coggeshall, Essex. %ͤͤ; R 8 da. 
Road Materials. &. ( Twelve . ö.... . . Bingham (Notts) R D. oosa R. H. Beaumont, M; rketstreet. Bingh: iii 1 e . da. 
Pavilion, &c., King’s Park... . . . Bournemouth Town Council N F. W. Lacey, Civil E ngineer, Town Hall, Bourne mouth... . do, 
Schools, Hirael sep . . Ii ene nes eee enes V Bangor School Board ..... -| W.G. Williams. Architect, 220, High-street, Bango bee de d do. 
Additions to Club and Institute ... ee Cymmer Workmen's Club Com... Q. Willams, 20, High-street. OVAL ee e O dd; 
Road Metal. Ke. ——um— —h̊—̈— M U . — ees ce —j Tenterden R. D. C...... ees W. L. C. Turner, Surveyor, Tenterden . . 8. de 
Isolatlon Hospital... eve geg. Oundle R. D.C. ... Gotch & Saunders, Architects. Kettering... 355 do, 
*Alterattons of Boiler and Engine Hous 2s, S Kensington Guardians . e Ernest Flint, Architect, 80, Coleman-street, “EC. pen - o a Mar. 12 | 
Fire station, Ballymacarrett .. .. . . . . . oreerieree Belfast e * . . Young & Mackenzie, Architects, Belfast. e EEEE reas akast do. 
Wesleyan School, Additions, &. Hunwick, Co. Durbamj e G. Wright, Weslevan Schoola, Hunwiek gh . - d». 
Surveyors’ Materials E EE E eee endexenenae Hinckley (Lels) U ‘D.C. weed F. C. Cook. Engineer, Council Oers, Hinckley .. V do. 
Portland Cement ....ss..scssssssesreeeseserreesseseoresseeseesreseenee Plymouth Corporatlon. . . . . J. Paton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ply mouth VV do. 
Additions to Hospital. Hanley (Staffa) ...... ...... .... .. North Staffordshire Int. Hosp. rdf E. ones, Architect. 10, Albfon-street, Hamley . . do. 
Schools, Ashford, Middlesex .ee.ssssssesreeserereresseesoecereosses Managers, West London School Dis) F. W. Roper, Architect, 9, Adam-street, Adelphi, W.C. „ do. 
Portland Cement (One Neur) . . . . . . . . Portsmouth Corporation...... — * eens J. Paton, Botough Engineer, FP rr secostaceewee es do. 
Ten Cottages, Prudoe 2 Northmbrind. Mine-W orkers Assoc] . W ilson, 21. Watergate, Cambols, Rlyth— —U 4 . Mar. 13 
Road Metal, Winston, &.. C Earsdon (Newcastle) U. D. CC J. R. MI acmiilé n. Council Ohe. Shiremoor ..... —.D—l do. i 
Stores and Shed, Tame-street, Ancoates .. . ., ... Manchester Corporatlon . A. J. 1 Architect, 23, Strutt-street, Manchester’ „ do. 
Bridge Works. Cutter. near Se Yorks area — 9 —— W. G. Bryning, County Surveyor, Nortlallerton. . do. 
Fifteen Houses, New Tredegar, Mon... . ] Alexandra Building Club... .. . . . . . G. Kenshole, Architect, Statlon-road, Bargoed . FC do. 
Granite Flints . y . Stanes U. D.C. . . . . . . . . E. J. Barrett, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Staines... ET a ea cka do. | 
Sewerage Works, Wentworth, er . | Rotherham R. Ib. C.. . . . . . J. Platts, Engineer, High-street, Rotherham 44 .. ... do. 
Road Improvement Works, Plt asint- 1. “Pentre, Glam] Rhondda G. D. C. . . . WT. Jones, Engineer. Council Ottices, Pentre, Glam. . e do. | 
House, Hand Carr, Luddenden Foot, Halifax .. ———k(·— 7 ꝓ 2 „ T. H. Tyson, Architect, Fountain-street, Halifax. PEETA do, 
Road Metal, &c.. e meene H. G. Warne, Surveyor, Market-road, Chelmsford . do. 
Two Villas, Lishucn-street, “Alnwick . e . . Mr. W. Graham . .... ... . Me. T. Wilson. Architect, AINWICK uu ————————— . . Mar. H 
Vicarage House, Cray, Breconshire eee e Rev. Ogden Davies, Forest Cottage, Cray, Brecon . .. do. 
Road Metal, &. C N Padiham (Lanes) U. D.C.. .. J. Gregson, Surveyor, Council Otfiees, Padiham.. e do. 
Granite Road Metal, &. . . Droitwich Corporation... see H. Hulse, Borough Surveyor, Droitwich . „5 do. 
Granite Road Metal, &&. —— —＋é24 2 4 e e Haslingden (Lancs) Town Council J. T. Green, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, ‘Haslingden. ee eee do. 
Additlons to eos Farm, Purton e te ees Mr. N. S. Maskelyne... ccc 2 eee R. J. Beswick, Surveyor, 35. Reyent-street, ‘Swindon FF do. 
Cement, &c... 88 5 v w e b Hast bourne Town Councll . J. Rowe, Civil Engineer, Town Hall. Eastbourne eaaa le eats E do. 
Public Library. Ce. CCC eee} Coatbridge (N. B. ) Town Council . W. Lyle, 16. St. John-street. Coatbrga-———᷑⁊ͥ 4 ——. — do. 
Furnace and Shed. Portland- place Dept... —Eg— eee zridlington Town Councl .. . Borongh Surveyor, Town Hall, Bridlington . . e da. 
Additions to Telegraph Iun, . Liandadnot Mr. G. B. Morgan... . .... . II. Milling, Civil Engineer, Clarence Hotel, Llandu ino . da. 
Slaz Road Metal. Ke. ‚· q St fford R. I. C. . . . W. Morgan, 4. Martin-street, Stafford .. BE liad tafe Ax do, 
Extension of Ford Quay, an Ancaster ö q q . of COMMISSIONS —occcccees . D. & C. Stevenson, Civil Engineers, Edinburgh... ies 8 d 8 85 do. 
Sewerage Works, Brockhurs t cee eees e e Walsall Corporation e e E ese ees Borough Survevor, Bridge-street, Walsall ee ate ee 8 du, 
a Rebullding Bolton Hall, Leyburn, Nor 83 C. Hodgson Fowler, The College, Durluum . Mur. 16 
Additions to Schools, Lumb, Manchester T A. Brocklehurst, Architect, Water ſſoot . 2 N e ! do. 
Boundary and Retaining Walls, Pontlottyn ...............] Gelligaer R. D. CCC. . . .. J. Jones, Hengoed, via Cardiff.. via doh vb EES BEN do. 
Timber Wharf, Portishead Dock e ee Bristol Corporation ........... TET W. W. Squire, Engineer, C umbe land- road, Bristol. VVV do. 
Schools, Monks-lane, Nantwich 20... . Aur are R. Matthews, Architect, Nantwich . paat Seat: da. 
Bridge Works Hyde-road . e . Gorton (Lunes) C.. C. .. . . C J. Lomax, Civil Engineer, 37, C ros-ut rest. “Manchester . aaia do. 
Additions to Workhouse, W ‘iMesh: rough . Bast Ashitord (iunrdiauvs T. H. Wilde. Architect, Albemarle- road, Wiltesboroug H. sirig do. 
Add itlons to Police ae Lyudhurdd ccc cece eee Hants County Council ccc cce ees W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester.. CERP do, 
Broken Stone, Ke e Abergavenny R. D.C. . . .] J. GIL Survevor. 4. Brecon-road, Abergavenn 22 da. 
Road Materials .. CC . e eas T. S. Picton, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Eccles ' do. 
Granite Road Metal, Ke. e eee e e e r ee e Lichtield RAC... . ꝙ . J. Derry, Counell Offices, Lüchfie id. i a Let en, dv. 
Drain Pipes, &c.. . Bromley (Kent) U. DC eee F.H. Norman, District Offices, Brom! ey n) do. 
Batos, High-str eet, ‘Choriton-cum. Medlock dees ... Manchester * . | Clty Architect, Town Hall. Manchester . ... i da, 
Materials, Road Metal, J%ĩ?CÜW E E ounsite ee Tutbury R. D. C. . . . . II. S. Tebbitt, Surveyor, 320, Shobnall-street, Burton-on- Trent. Se do, 
Schools, Shipdham, near iet. 8 Rev. A. J. Fitton. Everleich. Ship tham Ee tee a 7 do, 
Road Materials, & • — 2 b . Maldstone U. D. C. 60 . . ] Mr. T. F. Bunting. Borough Survevor, Falr Meadow, Maidstone. do. | 
Sanatorium, Winsley, near Bath. „ ee oe T. B. Sileock, Architect, 47, Milson-street, Bat. cece cee eee cee do. | 
Pipelaying, EC. . . e ee e Derby Corpor ation.. E ETA T. & C. Hawsksley, Civil Engineers. 30. Great George-street, S.W.. da. 
Intesa Ke 1 e e e Caerphilly (Wales) U. . C. . . . . . . A. O. Harpur, Surveyor, Council Otfices, Caerphilly.. „ Mar. 17 
Pumping Station .......... e EET W b ‘oalville (Leies) U. B. C. . . J. B. Everard, Engineer, 6. Millstone-lane, Leicester 5 do. 
Sewer, ee. e REA Fulwood (Lancs) C. D. C.. ... . E. H. Naylor. Surveyor, Fulwood, Preston.. FF do. 
Water Supply Works .. re e e ie innne J. O'Leary, District, Lunatic Asylum, Kilar ney... 8 Mar. 15 
' Demolition of Old Workhouse Premises | e ee e Brentford Unlon vcccisees aristves seses The Clerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, W. .... suse do. 
Surveyors’ Materials, ce... Reading Corporation ccceeee ees J. Bowen, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Reading .. aa ener do. 
Water Sottener. &e., at Infirmary, Highgate Hill, N. St. Mary Islington Guardiaus......... Jas. Enright, 17. Vie torla-street, S. W. e | Mar. 19 
e Hnlargement of Head Post Office, Bournemouth . . . . Commissioners of H. M. Works, &.] H. M. Otfice of Works, &c. Storey's Gate, S.W... eee, , 
Earthenware and Cast- iron Pipes, &c., Billingshurst...) Horsham R 1G —4ytIyj—j— ees V. Graham, 5, Queen Anne's Gate, W estininster, 8. W. | Mar. 21 | 
Underground Lavatory, Corporation & Miller Streets... Manchester Corporation .. . City Surv Pyar, Town Hall, Manchester... E o. 
House, Ballinlough-road, Cork eeee eens sns , D. J. Oakley, Architect. 1, "Charlotte Quay, Cor. Man 22 
Crematorium at City of London Cemetery Corporation of London.... Engineer to Corporation, Guil lhall, E.C.. perian s eel Mar. H4 
"Infections Diseases Hospital, Cobham, nr. Gravesend ..] Strood R. . C.. ... .. E. Godfrey Page, 4 and 5, Warwick-court, “Gray's an. W. Mar. 25 | 
*Dwarf Wall, Tron Fence and daten. . Hove Corporation . | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove N ee dn, 
*Main Sewerage Works, Wyke Regis... ees Weymouth e. b. C. . . | Lemon & Blizzard, Castle-lane, Seuthaniptan.. . . . . . Mar, 3 | 
*Making-up, &c., Buxton & Frederica Rds., The Drive, &.] Chingford U. P. C. . . J Council's Surveyor, 14, The Parade, Chingford |... April 4 i 
Stoneware Pipes, K., Chapel End. . . Atherstone R. D. C... . ... ... H. J. Coleby, Engineer, 116, Long - at oet. Atherstone .. . No date. | 
Additions to Isolation Hospital . e Cockermouth R. D.C. . . J. B. Wilson, Civil Engineer, Cockermouth .. A A do. 
Two Villas, Maldon- road, Colchester... 7 e . E. R. B- ekwith, Architect, St. John’ s-stre ot, ‘Colchester. 5 ` do. 
House, Cefn Coed Farm, Pen- T a near Cardiff e •—y[— G2 1 J. J. Swat well. Architect, Dock-street, Newport, Mon rates do. 
House, Heywood, Stalybridge .. FFCCCCCCCCCCCCCCC tc8 ox. oc. 2:2 eeenabeeeees Burton & Pe reival, Archts.. 150A, Stamford-st., Ashton-under-Lyne.. do. 
Schools, Wallsend.. 222 ͤĩ ]« i?n d A Primitive Method ts . . T. E. Davidson, Architect, 32, Clayton-st. West, Neweastle-on-Ty ne. do | 
Gasholder Tank, Klimalcolm, N. B. e . Bridge of Welr Gas Co., I. Ul. P. Woodrow, Secretary, Woodhotin, Kilmacolm | . do 
Printing Works and Otfi ces . | Barrow ©“ News and Mall.“ Ltd...) E. M. Young, Architect, 90. Duke-steet, Barrow ..... ———— do. 
Schools, &.. . . ... . . . ) . Broomhill, Northumberland Schilli] J. W. Douglas, Architect, 40, Bondgate Without, Alnwick.. ! do. 
l 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. Salary. | Application 
| i 
*Three Junior Surveyors... e London County Council sarae Woe . 108, e eE mses aes Mar. 12 
*surve yor and Wa: erworks En "rincer... —f— Leek I. D. C.. 8 —————— —2—l 522 —. 2 senses ———. ͤ— —ͤ— 1j —UÄ 1ẽ—ů.—(—..Ʒ.ꝗ—.tr——————.——0—-4 do. 
feinporary Architectural Ass tant ee “| Woolwic L Borou sh Coucell.. LEERT] £ 17. Der We sk See rea ear ene sel Eee -soseseeresecs 66565666 6 se e T E ET e Mar. 20 
—m ẽ ——— Üä ä i ' ä -ẽ¼ ———ͤ . ᷑ b ä öb. ͤ ' b 4 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, xxii. Contracts, iv, vi. viii. 4 x. Public Appointments, xviii. 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
METALS. 


i KEIGHLEY.—For paving, &c., four streets near Vic- 

i. TENDERS _ | toria-avenue, for the Corporation. Mr. W. H. Hopkinson, 
[Communications for insertion under this heading C.E., Town Hall, Keighley :— . 2 

should de addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us T. E. Sugden, Keighley® ........ 2. . L264 11 1 

wot later than 10 a.mi. on Thursdays. N. B.— We not 


Per ton in London. 
4 83. d. IS. d. 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 


quality :— epee ras unless authenticated chery ue architect SSG 
Ordinary sizes to 90g.......... 36 0 = > or the buliding-owner, and we cannot publish announce: | LIVERPOOL. — For new temporary school (accommo- 
, 850 5 and % , 16 % ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tende: dation, 554), Broad Greansoad. for TARAN School 
? be .. 18 0 fi given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under | Board 


Mr. Thomas Brown, Architect, Offices of the 


Galvanised Célrogated Sheets = tood, u in some exceptional cases and for special | Board :— 


sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g. 1 120 reasons.] Paterson & Co. . . £2,737 o| James Readdie .. £2,440 o 
55 PY) = g. and 24g. 13 5 9 >» + > * Denotes accepted, t Denotes provisionally accepted. Manon & Co., 85 Li al Lid. 2,368 o 
97 „ 20 ence „„ 14 3 0 * * be ` weer eseene ' 0 8 SON. 2.6 2,375 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets Ba by 2 ft. Hawkins & Co... 2,548 10 Blakeley & Co... 1, 
to 3 ft. 9 g. BEDFONT.—For alterations ard additions to New- Tomkinson & Co. na o Whitnall & Gre- cee 
1 „ a a s o haven, Bedfont, for Mr. Nat Gould. Mr. W. A. Davies, | George Johnson.. 2,480 o gor) 1.877 0 
ji „ 12 g, and24g. 12200 Dona and surveyor, Town Hall Chambers, High-street, 
77 57 — .. 14 § O „ ane è 
Cut nai 555 : ô 1s o |W. Irwin ............ £6so | W. Wisdom Isle- LONDON.-F : 1 : : 
BA (Under 3 in. usual 0e okiras.) T. Hiscock .......... 54 o] worth .. aie Ls 800 placemews Finsbary, 1 ie Cipeiition abl = 
A. Woodhous ee £132 10 
LEAD, &c. BEXHIL ae ic li 
Per hae Vag 3 works, forthe Town Counci “tir, Geo» Ball, CE TEN eee RE re-gravelling and rolling paths in 
5 ; . - @ | Hall, Bexbill. Quantities r. J. T. Halliday :— insbury-circus-garden, for the C tion. 
e 3 Ibs. & up. 6 : 2 „ me 5 . rag „bara | 8 Dennis, & £ Mowlem & Co. 5 0 N we .. . £180 
* 500 ͤ ee ee Se e p ° i ka , rutten en ee 2, 94 e acceso Geen ee oe 2,548 
Soil pipe e £7 15 Ò — »I. W. D oe idl H. Bai ge 
Com Pipe 952 6 „ See „„ „%% „ „„ „ 17 15 0 o ° ° Jarvis & San. PEPEE me S Bailey, Bex 2 475 . 

Zinc—Sheet— 1599 Rbf — 2, LON DON.—For the reconstruction at a lower level of 
g ieie Montagne „ton 25 1b 9 1 — ' the 8 pita Pr idge d Sot th lrg art pd 
Sllesaͤ nn 25 5 E. . = — r Jane an ut wai 11 ge- 

ERa i , . road, for the London County Council: 
3 Sheet .... per lb. o O 1 BUCKLEY (Flintshire). —For erecting a free library. | J. Dickson. £7,820 8 ` J. & T. Binns C6, 616 7 o 
18 peas ee i a ae 110 . . . | Mefsrs. J. H. Davies & Sons, architects, 14, Newgate- . 7,216 8 2 Johnson & | 
eee 25 „ e „ o 2 6 „ „„ „ „ £ N N street, ester — . ham L l 
Ms fad Seas, id mee Contract Contract Sons ...... 6,975 16 2 Leceta 5,894 12 6 
a o. 1. o. 2. 
Vfl Davies Bros ........ Crue 0 0 42 7 6 

Tın—English Ingots ...... otak e 5 - wilhams ........ 1,339 12 0 2517 0 LONDON.—For the erection of a new police stati 

So sce Puaha ate s o o a, ey o pores ap —ͤ—ͤ* 1. 377 © 0 30 9 0 at Muswell Hill. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, Surveyor ts ihe 
Tinmen's ae 5 „ 5 1 noe 2 : . 85 : 5 — pew page Yard. Quantities by 

OWPIPS ..ceccccccsece ws 0 o 94 hth R. hvac... naa ae a essrs, ur Son. Chidgey, Charing Cross 
5 i Chambers, Duke: street, Adelphi: 
R. . pee 3 8 5 Voller & Goodfellow £9,660 P Ansell ster 8, 90s 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. Kitchen .. c Lascelles & Co. .... 9,186 Holloway Bros. .... 8,897 
1 M ceccce 1,150 o 0 25 15 o Hi 
? , ggs & Hill.. . 9,140 | Thompson & Beve- 

x5 oz. thirdss TRTE dpat delivered. ag E nons sarias 9,121] ridge 8,796 
9 ourt bs 95 11 . 0 7 . arvill .. ee sc cece 9,120 Lathey Bros. 23 8 

21 Oz. Il (8 34d. a es . , F. & H. F. Higgs. 9,033] J. Pocock .......... 8.525 
» fourths..... edna erate aketi c... 2d. „ ib CROY DON.—For the erection of a private residence at | Grover & Sons...... 8,954 illmott & Sons... 8,279 

26 Ge forde. aceros e oe 144. i a 5 coed. 1815 e Windsor, architect, Bank-build- , 

57 „ 6 0% %%% „% 06606 I] 0 3 9? 97 tag. T, ig Street, roy: on ong 
32 oz. birds seis 8d.: Ze 1 E. J. Saunders. I, 320 W. Potter ., 149 ST. AS APH. — For new infirm at the St. A 
ie teeee, ieoi scoe 2220 629 22 ge 7 8 D. aller @ecceecce eo 1175 J. Horrocks? eovcce 1,121 Dan Workhouse. Mr. James Hughes, architect, mapti 
222*2%ũãũ%% ¹u 0 U 9 s- 
57 21 SWW t...... 4d. ” n R. Jones..... 454%] E. Williams £4,470 

4 Hartley’s Rolled Plate 62 „ % „„ „„ 0 1d. Ly) 99 G. H. Marshall ee 5:349 W. H. Thomai as. ? 

” 0 „„ . 22. 70 57 CROY DON. — For billiard-room and additions 10 T. Jones . 4990 | Evans & Sons, Old ve 

4 ” D 25252 E?¹rT > ” rT) Pampisford, Pampisford-road, South Croydon, for Mr. G. | R. Williams ........ 4,907 Colwyn* ........ 4,397 

50 5 1 Money Marland, & Pratt, architects, ee os —ͤͥn 41099 Jones & Prichard .. 4,29 
reat ower-street, . ° 2— 0 Wards 4 53 
OILS, &c. B s.d. | T. Warman ........ £6,159 | Worsfold & Son...... £896 Architect s estimate, £4,462. 

Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o s 4 R. A. Jewel. 0 J. Pratt æ 785 
5 „ in drum $ o 2 8 : Accepted subject to modifications. g z 

Boiled „, „„ in pipes or barrels.. 5 a8 8 STOKENCHURCH.—For new residence, Stoken- 
‘i ee „in drums ie O 2 10 per! oe R. ne PEPE Mr. Arthur Vernon 

Turpentine, in barreliss ji o 3 8| . Hi V pur- street, London, S. W., and 

”, in drums . ; . 75 o 310| EARLSTOWN (Lancs.).—For laying water mans, for | G 5 A : £1,365 10 | H. Harris* £1,088 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 90 10 O| the Newton-in-Makerfield Urban District Council. Mr. W. II. Siarey.... 3,167 ol ` pee eee a cree 
ra a p : Putty. ones te ae ae per cw: 8 3 s E T. Surtees, engieeer, Quantities by Messrs. Read & i 

66 % % „„ „ „ ee e8 aring, engireers :— : i 
Stockholm Tar.. „ 6 6 „% „6% „ „ „„ 6% „ 6 „ 66 60 per barrel I 12 0 Bennie & Thompson, Warrington* . 41, 647 16 10 THORPE Forth construction of sewers and sewage 
disposal works at Thorpe. Mr. R. E. W. Berrington, 
VARNISHES, Ac. Fer gallon. ie Wolverhampton, and 28, Victoria-street, 

damki Vik 4 3 d. F (ireland) 7 T 5 a 63 8 88 £4,294 hang Co.. “3, 228 
ine Pale ‚· 6 9 0 sewerage wor erns, for the Rur istrict cil. . H. Reading... 4,0 orlexd¶ ; 

Pale Copal Oak y 0 10 6 Mr. J. W. Gardiner, C.E., Dublin :— iad James Cooper ...... 3288 Sprakes & Sons 3 3448 

Superfine Pale Elastic Oak o ıs 6 M. Fitzpatrick£2,050 o o! A. R. Breclan. . C90 o o | Robert Snell 3:785 | James Owens  .... 3,135 

€ ine Extra Hard Church Ole... o 10 6 |George Dixon 1 783 1 6 | William Baird, Graham & Sons .... 3,529 | Braithwaite & Co. 14, 

Supenine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of Wm. Goldie. 993 3 6 Dub:in® ... 785 o W. R. Uowin ...... 3,368 King-st., Leeds“. 2, 906 

urches ee %% „„ eae LE OE OE OE E 0 14 0 

Fine Elastic Carriagngnee 2. O82 6 

Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 016 0 . 

Fine Pale Maple. ꝗ o 16 of WALT HAM STOW.— For makirg up a number of private streets. Mr. G. W. Holmes, A. M. Inst. C. E., 

; 3 Ait a reese e o 18 o| Engineer: 
xtra renc weeee8G GCeoeoneveeeseesnes 1 1 Q * *~ Ge aga 

C Shernball- ' Brighton- | Camden- | Low Hall-  Cassiobury- | Salop-road 

Extra Pale Paper 0 12 O street. 8 avenue. | road. | lane. | road. | (part of). 

Best Japan Gold Size ......csccmccescccceeres 010 6 _ a Se A ol eS, . 

Best lack Japan. 2995 5 2 „6 6 %% %% %% %%% „%% %% %% „e 0 16 0 t 

Oak and Mahogany Staiuiuninnng . O g o Ls d. £8. d. | 4s d. Ls d. £8 d. 4 S. d. 

Brunswick Blacſcc lll 0 6 Peters & Co . ¥,c60 10 10 165 14 2 113 13 2 228 6 8 | 585 13 3 319 7 7 

Berlin Black k ⁵ ö 016 0 Griffiths & Co. 1,242 9 0 138 11 8 95 811 248 5 2 625 15 9 302 12 10 

ae 5 . 8 9 iq 10 OFA. 5 eee ere — e o c* 71 10 o° 220 0 0 i — | ne 

Fren an Brush olish Ce Cese os cocececce se O 10 0 Groun sS ewton .... = 223 14 O 159 3 9 Fre | 55 13 0 477 II 

G. Porter . 7,07 17 O 180 rt o 1230 o 225 18 A 551 0 % 440 13 8 
G. Wilsoen 939 o 0 153 8 9 gt 2 6 187 3 9 499 t9 % | 279 9 o* 
a a W. Manders ..... genes Qg80 o o 176 o o 119 0 O 227 O 0 607. o o 335 0 o 
Bell! 1179 0 o : 18& o o 137 0 0 239 0 o 619 o o 369 o o 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. Survey o — | — — 230 0 O = ' 2 


J. W. B.—W. H. (Amounts should have been stated). 
L. & H. (Too late ; next week). 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot “undertake to return vejecled communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD.—PLUMBERS’, PAINTERS’, AND GLAZIERS GOODS.—For the 
supply of plumbers’, painters’, and glaziers’ goods on running contracts. The tenders have been submitted on 
printed schedules containing 333 items: 


eee 


1 to 78. | 79 to 140. 41 to 162.173 to 233-1034 to 281 382 to 298. 299 to 333. 
| 


ä ——Ü—l—— a — A — 


— 4 


All communications must be authenticated the name 5 5 
and address of the sender, whether for 3 or not. lev & 8 & sd £ = d. £ had d. £ > d. 4 . d. £ 8 d. £ a d. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Bowle n. Athi hies 9 3 ee = a 

: 2 Farmiloe & Sons, Ltd.. it 5 5 10 2 3 O 9 3 10 14 o 

We are compelled to decline pointing ont books and Nicholls & Clarke, Lid. 11 2 9 — — — 20 o 818 2 2141 0 
viving addresses. H. E. Kershaw...........-.. ee seeeeee: 10 7 10 — — — — = a 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is | Davis Bros. tei... 10 3 3 — — = — = aes 
giver subject to the approval of the article, when written, | Quick & Co., LtWWlWl0 .. 912 0 — — Z yp S = Ai 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- | Middleton Bros 4 6 5 — — — — — = 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article | Rlundell, Spence, & Co.. Ltdlʒ.. Uꝑy 9 3 3 — — — e = = 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. T. & W. Farmiloe, Ltd. ... 900 915 4 © 7 19 0 2% 8 o 165 0 96 3 6 

All communications regarding lit and artistic | The Falcon Brass Works, I. til. — | — — — 21 10 6 — mae 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR: those | The Farringdon Works and li. Pontifex | ; 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business & Sons, Ltd.. = — Z ae ss ie a 
matters should be addressed to THE'PUBLISHER, and | Warner & Sons, Ltd. ..........-.--++-- „ | 5 | 


aot to the Editor. ` 
! See ulso net! puge. 
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WARGRAVE (Rerks).—For the execution of sewerage | 
works fur the Wokiogham Rural District Council. Itessrs. 
Hassard & Tyrrell, engiueers, 1, Victoria- street, 3. W.: 


Free & Son .. £5,603 12 1 we 3 . 43,415 5 8 

Landscape Gar- er 3,257 0 0 
dening Co... 4,406 4 5M. S. Kitter- 

A. G. Osenton 3664 6 4 | iogham .... 3,216 6 

aval & Cat- H. Hill. . 3,160 o a 

AET 3,593 0 o Stree ers & Co. 3,056 o 

H. inkins 3395 16 o S. Wood, Bris- 

McCarthy tools. 3,729 19 8 
Fitt. 3,489 0 © 


WITLEY.—For proposed erection of a pair of cot - 
tages at Nodding’s Farm, Witley, Surrey, for Mr. G. H. 
Pinckard. Mr. A. H. Butterworth, architect. Quantities 
Koppie by Mr. H. Gra 9850 


e Milton e re at 
een e 920 Haslemere Builders, 
Bun ning i. 7 


YORK. For the erection of an asylum for lunatics. 
Water Fulford, for the Visiting Committee. Mr. A. 
Creer, architect, Guildhall, York :— 


Longden & Son, Neepsend, Sheffield*.. £90,453 9 9 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s architect 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


CORMONT-ROAD.—School for mentally defective 
children. Three classrooms of twenty each :— 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. £3,452 Johnson & Co., Ltd. £2,916 


Holliday & Green- Triggs......... 2,910 
„Ltd 3.353 L & C. Bowyer .... 2,887 

F. & H. F. Hi oe 37254 itchell & Son e... 2,865 
Holloway ros. T. D. Leng ........ 2,830 
(London), Ltd. .. 3,137 | Garrett & Son.. 2,817 
Akers & Co......... 3,129 | Marsland & Sons 2, 803 
Smith & Son 3,093 | Rice & Sooo 2,790 
Laih:y Bros. ...... 3.063 | Bulled & Co.“. 2,795 

Downs è 2,932 


KINGSGATE-ROAD.— Providing and fixing low-pres- 
sure hot-water apparatus, including channels, painting 


8 » &e. — 

Davis 4546 o of G. & E. Brad - 

Dougill & i EEC $423 o 
Ad. 532 14 5 Duffield & Sons 398 b o 

Cannon & Sons 499 o ol WIppell Bros. & 
„& F. May 467 o O 5 sees 390 0 o 
ontner- Smith, Harlow & Son, 
Gray, & Co... 439 14 o Macclesfield”. 372 0 0 


NETLEVY- STREET. —Improvements— Providing halls 
and teachers’ rooms for all departments ; extending girls 
playground on roof; converting present teachers’ rooms 
into cloakrooms, &c. ; viding new exit from babies’ 


room, and enclosing, ‘draining, and tar - pa ving the addi- 
tional land. Accommodation unaltered :— S 
8 & Son .. £4,764 o] Lawrance & Sons £4,232 o 
E RE 4,641 o | McCormick & Sons:4,108 o 
Mia Sons 139 77 o | King & Son 4,027 o 
ohnson & Co. 4,600 13 | E. Triggs ...... 31948 o 
ring & Son 47548 e ee 35855 o 
Unsigned eee 4,530 o Wall & Co.“. 3:760 o 
Grover & Son.. 4,422 0 


B. NOWELL & CO. 


. STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 

Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 

Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 
TIMATA GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING. 


8 READING CAS 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the Unted Kingdom, at 
the rate of 198. per annum (ga numbers) PREPAID. To all 
Europes America, Australia, New Zealand, India, Chira, Ceylon, 
c., per annum. Remittances (payable to Jj. MUR AN) 

should be oanig to the pubhsber of “THE BUILDER,” 
, Catherine-street, W 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 

o by prepaying a at Arey Publishing Office 19s, per annum (52 
| numbers) or 9d. per 4 uarter (13 numbers) Gan ensure 

receiving The Builder by Friday Morning's Post. 


PUBLISHER'S | NOTICES, 


THB INDEX (with TITLE. PAGE) for for VOLUMB LXXXIII (July to 
December, aa ivon as a supplement with the 
number for Tanay luth. 

CLOTH CARES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


ABES (Cloth), with Strings, price 9d. each. 
THR RIGHTY-TAIBD VOLUME of The Builder” (bound) 
pa ce Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, is NOW READY. 
SUBSCRIB VOLUMES, on . sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a cost of 3a, 6d 
CHARGES FUR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PONTET TIONN N ALL NOTICES IS SUD 
AND OTHER 600 Neu. 


BODIES, NTY 
PROGPROTUGES OF PUBLIC 0 “GOMPAN 1E8, roy BY TENDER, 
six LEGAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, a0. ta od. 


or Se ie eeaeesneseosesoens %% ꝙꝙ— 
Each s Od. 
SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, AEPEENTIOESHIPA, 
TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS, 


lines, 
additional line.. 
AND GENERAL A 


Biz Hnes (about fifty words) or under 
Each additional line (about ten wordi) „ 0s, 
Terms for series of Trade advertisements, and for frout page, and 
other special positiona, on application to the Publisher. 
BITUATIONS WANTED (Single-handed - Labour ar 
FOUR lines (about thirty words) or under 
Eech additional line (about ten words) 
PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLOTELY NECESSARY. 


6 6 % O 


bd 5 must net be eent, but all sums should be remitted 
by Postal yable to J. MORGAN, and addressed to the 
Publisher 18 Tun VILDAR,” Catherine-street, W. C. 


ents for the current week's issue are received up to 


AST ONE p.m. on 708 Those 
Wrapper should be in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. 


ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS of 
ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE mme must reach the Office before 
TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIAIS, &c. left a at tne Office in reply to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent, 


PERSONS Advertising in “The Builder mayhave Replies addressed 
to the Office, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free / charye. 
Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, together 
with sufficient stamps to cover the Unused stamps are 
returned to advertisers the week after publication. 


AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. 


READING CASES, vrt ee RACH. 1. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No. 1365 No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
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Standardised Rolled Sections dards is that generally known as the intention of Government departments to en- 
` H-beam, or rolled steel joist, the thirty-six | force the standards now settled. The 
e the Engineer- sizes given varying from 3 in. by 13 in. to ultimate result will clearly be an immense 
ing Standards 24 in. by 7g in. It may here be remarked | benefit to the country at large, and the un- 


Committee com- 
menced their la- 
bours in June, 
1901, an immense 
amount of work 
has been per- 
formed, the first 
practical evidences 
of which are to be found in the preliminary 
lists of rolled steel sections issued last week. 
By the abolition of meaningless variations, 
such as those which have hitherto existed in 
this country, it is estimated that some mil- 
lions of pounds will be saved annually, and 
in structural steel alone the annual benefit 
to makers and users will probably be equi- 
valent to about three-quarters of a million. 
The nine lists now published in pamphlet 
form are intended for the information of rol- 
ling mill proprietors, to enable them to make 
necessary preparations for carrying into 
effect the new standards. Practically every 
form of steel section rolled for the use 
of shipbuilders and constructional engineers 
is included. There are sixteen sections of 
equal angle-bars, varying from 1 in. by 1 in. 
to 8 in. by 8 in., and thirty sections of un- 
equal angles, from 1} in. by 1 in. to Io in. 
by 4 in. Bulb-angles, bulb-tees, and bulb- 
plates are all used more or less extensively 
in shipbuilding, and of these an adequate 
number of standard sections is now esta- 
blished. Channels, used very largely in 
ship and railway waggon building, as well 
as in bridge and other work of structural 
nature, are well represented on the list by 
twenty-seven standards, ranging from 3 in. 
by 14 in. by 13 in., to 15 in. by 4 in. by 4 in. 
Eight sections, from 3 in. by 23 in. by 3 in., 
to 10 in. by 3$ in by 34 in., are specified for 
Z bars, this form being chiefly used in ship- 
building, but it really ought to be widely 
employed in building construction, for it has 
undeniably advantageous features, and is a 
most economical section for adoption in 
built-up stanchions and columns. Twenty- 
two standard sections are provided for 
T-bars, from 1 in. to 7 in. The most im- 
portant rolled section in the book of stan- 


that the word beam is to some extent a 
misnomer, for several of the sections are 
more suitable for use as struts or columns 
than as beams. 

The selection afforded is iste for all 
reasonable requirements, and its adoption 
will be attended with much saving of 
time, without in any way interfering with 
the proper design of steel work, Each of 
the lists to which reference has been made, 
contains a drawing showing the exact profile 
of the section dealt with, the radii of curves, 
and the points at which thickness is to be 
measured. Maximum, mean, and minimum 
thicknesses are standardised for each size of 
section, so that the numbers of the stan- 
dards stated above may really be multiplied 
by three to give the correct total. Further, 
as variations of thickness can readily be 
obtained by adjustment of the rolls, it 
will always be possible for architects and 
engineers to specify a special thickness when- 
ever this may be thought necessary; though 
of course this will mean special rolling and 
consequent delay. At the present time, the 
section books of manufacturers are crowded 
with unnecessary sections, rarely kept in 
stock. Purchasers do not know this, and 
in selecting such sections they innocently 
cause delays in delivery, because manu- 
facturers cannot afford to roll a few 
feet ot various beams or bars at 
a time. When orders come in for 
out-of-the-way sections, they are allowed 
to accumulate until the total quantity is 
sufficient to justify the cost of a special roll- 
ing. Purchasers then wonder why it takes 
three or four months to get delivery, and are 


apt to say hard things about British manu- || 


facturing enterprise. This sort of trouble 
will be put an end to when the new stand- 
ards are generally recognised, for all the 
makers will then keep standard sections in 
stock ready for immediate delivery. l 

We are informed that some of the largest 
steel manufacturers in the country have 
already decided to roll none but standard 
sections. In due course this example will 
be followed by others, especially as it is the 


fortunate circumstances which have led to 
the placing of Government and other orders 
abroad will no longer exist, Further lists. 
will shortly be issued by the Engineering 
Standards Committee, giving the moments 
of inertia and other details relative to this 
issue of standard sections. 

The present publication represents a part 
ot the work done by the Committee on 
Sections Used in Shipbuilding, under the 
presidency of Mr. A. Denny, and the Com- 
mittee on Bridges and Building Construction, 
under the presidency of Sir Benjamin Baker.. 
Other departmental Committees are devoted 
to tests for ship and boiler steel, railway 
and tramway rails, railway rolling stock under- 
frames, locomotives, and electrical plant. In- 
cluding the main Committee, departmental 
Committees, and sub-committees, there are 
twenty-three organisations devoted to the 
standardisation of engineering work, and 
these include the most eminent men con- 
nected with the iron and steel industries of 
the country, as well as fourteen representa- 
tives of Government departments. A large 
sum of money, provided by various engineer- 
ing institutions, has already been spent, and. 
we learn that the movement will shortly be 
supported by financial aid from the Govern- 
ment. Such support is clearly desirable, for 
the work in progress is of national and Im- 
perial importance. 

— — 


REMAINS OF A PRE - CONQUEST 
CHURCH AT NORTH ELMHAM IN 
NORFOLK. 

“A=, | LARGE earthwork lies a little 

WAWI northward of the parish church 

at North Elmham. It is placed 

on rising ground, and commands: 
the valley of the Wensum, and also the 
intersection of two ancient roads. The 

„Work consists of a deep, wide ditch sur- 

rounding a raised platform, or base-court, 

and a flat-topped circular mound which rises 
within the north-west angle of the base- 

court. Including the ditch, or fosse, the di- 

mensions are 458 ft. by 396 ft., the direction os 
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Fig. 1.—Plan of Church at North Elmham. 
greatest length being a little south of due | Within, the building is much divided by wall of the nave is less perfect. Midway, a 


east and west. The fosse is most perfectly 
preserved on the east and north sides; its 
scarp and counter-scarp ire steep, and the 
depth is 24 ft. below the level of the base- 
-court; its width at the east is 69 ft., and at 
the north 88 ft. At the west and south the 
-ditch can yet be traced, although the depth and 
outline are obscured. The inner platform, 
-or base-court, forms an irregular parallelo- 
gram with rounded angles. It measures 
320 ft. from east to west, and 240 ft. from 
north to south. The contents of the ditch 
have been thrown up, soas to raise the base- 
court about 5 ft. higher than the natural 
level. There is no trace of a bank or wall 
on its margin. To the east and north there 
are entrances across the fosse, the former 
probably original. The circular mound rises 
-about 10 ft. above the base-court level, and 
is 34 ft. higher than the depth of the ditch 
which bounds its outer margin. The mound 
has lost some of its original height. It pro- 
bably once carried a stockade, or a wooden 
‘tower. 

Most of the area of the base-court retains 
its original level, but at a period later than 
its construction, a portion on its southern 
margin, about 120 ft. by 200 ft. was dug out 
‘to the original ground level 5 ft. below. On 
this lower level are the ruined walls and 
towers known as “The Bishop's Palace.” 
dn more recent ‘centuries, fallen walls and 
-accumulated earth had almost filled the 
thollow and buried nearly all but the upper 
parts of the towers. In 1891, the Rev. 
Augustus G. Legge, the then Vicar of Elm- 
ham, removed the débris of centuries down 
to the old natural level, and to him is due 
the recovery of a most interesting page in 
the past history of Norfolk. 

Standing en the higher base-court level, 
you look down upon the ancient massive 
outer walls. Eastward there are two square 
towers, and southward two semi-circular 
turrets project beyond tke line of walling. 


narrow partition walls, A careful examina- | length of 24 ft. has been replaced by later 
tion shows that the ruins bear evidence of at | flint-and-rubble work. What remains of the 
least three periods of construction. earlier wall bears evidence of two periods 
To the first period belong the larger of construction. The transept is oi com- 
portion of the lower courses of the massive ' paratively large proportions. A little of the 
walls to the north and south, and also the north and about 21 ft. of the south wall 
lines of foundation that clearly show the remain. The 
original eastern termination. The original 3 ft. 6 in. beyond the line of the square 
west wall no longer exists, the square towers, and is of two periods. The foun- 
chamber at the west end being a later: dations only remain of the east wall of the 
addition. The walls and foundations of the | transept. Of the apse little survives—the 
first period, when measured and planned, eastern portion is gone, but a few feet of the 
revealed the remains of a large church of springings of the curve at its north and 
basilican type, having a long nave, a wide south ends indicate the extent of its sweep. 
transept, and an eastern apse. The walls The lower courses of the nave and 
are 3 ft. 2 in. thick, and are composed of transept walls are below the level of the 
rough-hewn ashlar, locally known as Carr- base-court of the earthwork, and earlier 
stone,” of a rich, deep brown colour. This than its construction, and were once buried 
stone is a ferruginous sandstone, and is in it. The inferior upper courses rise in 
found in the Hillington Hills and elsewhere | part above the level of the camp, and are 
in Norfolk. Evidence of its use in Saxon later than its formation. To the church of 
times may be seen at Holt Church, also in the first period belong the lower courses of 
Norfolk, where the north-west quoin of the the Carr-stone” walls and the foundations 
nave is formed of large blocks ot this stone, eastward, They are the remains of a church 
and affords a good example of long-and- that was destroyed, and its ruins buried in 
short work. The south walls of the the camp. 
nave and transept are the most perfect.) A quarter-round pilaster buttress of 
A slightly projecting low course at their unusual form is set in the re-entering angles 
bases forms a rudimentary plinth. The of the nave and transept walls on the south, 
lower courses to a height of from 3 ft. on the line of the south wall of the tran- 
to 5 ft. are regularly built, the Carr- sept, and also at the angles to north and 
stone is dark in colour, and of close tex- south of the apse (see plan, fig. I). 
ture; but higher up the walls are less care- To the second period may be assigned the 
fully formed, and appear to contain re-used upper courses of the nave and transept 
stones. This is especially noticeable at the walls, characterised by inferior construction 
south-west angle of the transept. At this and re-used stones. These courses are 
point, to the height of 4 ft., the ‘Carr-'about 6 ft. 6 in. above the ground; they are 
stone” is compact in texture, and the|higher than the base-court level, were not 


latter projects eastward: 


courses regular in construction ; but above 
4 ft. the stones are less carefully formed, 
the courses irregular, and probably retain 
much re-used material, The better ashlar 
and construction is all within 5 ft. of the 
base, but some of the inferior upper courses 
rise to the height of 6 ft. 6 in. The north 


buried in the earthwork, and are of a later 
date than the first period. At the west end 
there is a square chamber, with walls re- 
maining to an average height of 7 ft. There 
are re-used stones in the construction. The 
north and south walls are 4 fl. 6in. thick, 15 in. 
thicker than those of the nave and transept. 
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of Squarc Towers 


An entrance, now blocked up, is in the west 
wall. At the south-east angle, the lower por- 
tion of a semi-circular turret, 10 ft. high pro- 
jects outwards. The existing east-return wall 
encloses at the north end a base or plinth, 
and resting upon it a portion of the respond 
of an arch which formerly opened into the 
nave. This base and respond are not of 
‘‘Carr-stone,” and are therefore of a period 
later than the first church; they are not of 
the fourteenth century, as a wall, probably 
of that date, has been built across the open- 
ing. The greater thickness of the walls, the 
stair turret, and the remains of the arch are 
indications of a tower. The evidence as a 
whole is in favour of the conclusion that a 
western tower was added at the re-construc- 
tion, which marks a second period. 

Work of a third period, at least, is present 
in the ruins. In this the character of the 
building is changed, and the construction is 
in “flint and rubble.” Within the outer 
walls the space is much divided by flint and 
rubble walls, containing little or no ‘ Carr 
stone.” Most of these walls are only 
I ft. 8 in. thick. There are ruined stairs, 
landings, cellars, pits, &c. There are doors 
and openings with ashlar jambs, the latter 
probably of the Perpendicular period. A 
second semicircular turret was added to the 
east of the older one in the south wall. This 
turret is of rubble and flint, and between it 
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Fig. 3.—The South Walls of Nave and Transcpt and the Fourteenili- Century Remains 


at North Elmham. 


and the earlier turret an entrance has been 
carried through the earlier walls at the same 
The original east end appears to 
have been destroyed, and in the third period 


time. 


the old line abandoned, and a new eastern 
termination formed about 18 ft. inwards, 
Here the remains of two square towers 
flank the north-east and south-east angles. 
Their height is about 17 ft., their lower 
courses partly include walls of the first and 


second periods; they are chiefly composed of 


rubble-and-flint work and of reused mate- 
rials. About 15 ft. to the north-east of the 
northern tower there is an outwork, appa- 
rently for defence. It consists of two walls 
at right angles to one another, is formed of 
grout work, and faced with large flints. 

The early remains show that the church at 
North Elmham possessed some features in 
common with some of the earliest Roman 
basilicas, with the earlier Church of St. 
Peter, and especially with the Church of St. 
Paul-without-the-Walls. (The first church 
was destroyed, and the present church built 
on the original foundations in the early part 
of last century.) The wide transept pro- 
jected beyond the lines of the nave and its 
aisles. Its central nave, transept, and apse 
are closely followed ia the proportions of the 
church at Elmham. 

In England the Saxon church at Brixworth 
has an apse, transept, and tower with a 


stair-turret, and its size is about that of 
North Elmham. 

Deerhurst Saxon church has a western: 
tower, and a nave and transepts of widths 
near to those at? Elmham ; also an apsidak 
presbytery entered by a noble arch. Browne's 
plan of the pre-Conquest church at York 
shows an apse and a similar transept to that 
at Elmham, The stair-turret is not an un- 
known feature in Saxon churches: it occurs: 
at Brixworth, Brigstock, Hough-on-the-Hill, 
and Broughton. - 

But the most interesting comparison is: 
between North Elmham and Peterborough.. 
Under the presenc Norman cathedral part 
of the lower walls remain of the church, or- 
two successive Saxon churches, of Medes- 
hamstede. The first of these dated from 
A D. 654. The Danes under Edda destroyed 
it in A D. 871. A second church was built 
on the site in 963. It was destroyed by fire 
in AD. 1116, and a year aſterwards the- 
present Norman cathedral was begun. The- 
Saxon walls remaining are of ashlar, and 
2 ft. 6 in. thick. Of the nave nothing has- 
been discovered. There is a large transept 
or transverse nave about 87 ft. wide by 
34 ft. 8 in. deep, comparing with the 51 ft.. 
6 in. by 27 ft. 6 in. of the similar transept at 
North Elmham. The presbytery is 23 ft. 
5 in. wide. Mr. J. T. Irvine“ says: The 
depth about 26 ft., and the termination pro- 
bably square; re- used stones from a former 
church were seen present in the walls of 
both transepts”; and there was also found» 
“a fine specimen of a long-stone from a 
vertical pilaster strip, and two pieces of} 
jamb stones from the respond of an arch, 
like in section to those at Wittering.” There- 
are, however, some features that appear to- 
have been hitherto overlooked, These are- 
(1) a deflection inwards of the line of the- 
north wall 3 ft. within the presbytery. This- 
is possibly the beginning of the springing of 
the curve of an earlier presbytery, which was- 
14 ft. to 15 ft. deep, about the same depth as- 
at North Elmham. (2) The north wall of 
the transept appears to be of two periods of 
construction. From the N.E, quoin, going 
westward for a distance of about 8 ft. 6 in., 
the courses are irregular, the ashlar small, 
and there are appearances of reused. 
material; also on the outer face of the wall, 
about 15 in. within the angle, there is zx Situ- 
what appears to be a double base for a, 
vertical pilaster strip. The further portion 
of the wall, about 32 ft, running to the 
western angle, is of superior workmanship ;. 
its ashlar is large and regular. 

This evidence appears to prove that there: 
are portions remaining of the church of A. p- 
963, and also of the earlier church of A.D. 
654. To the church of 963 belong the- 
remains of the chancel, the shorter section 
of the north wall of the transept, with its- 
attached base for a pilaster strip, and also- 
the long-stone and the two pieces of jamb- 
stones found by Mr. Irvine. The shorter- 
section of inferior work in the transept wall: 
is an evidence in favour of a late period, as- 
Late Saxon walls are usually inferior in 
construction to those of an earlier period.. 
The reused stones point to a reconstrucbon. 
The pilaster strips are an indication of 
Late Saxon, and the jamb stones, like in. 
section to those at Wittering,” are further 
evidence in the same direction, as Wittering. 
is a Late Saxon church. 


* ‘6 The Saxon Abbey Church of Peterborough,” Jour. 


Brit. Arch. Assoc., vol. I., p. 45- 
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On the other hand, the indicated short 
apsidal presbytery, and the 32 ft. of walling 
of superior construction in the north tran- 
sept, belong to an earlier period. 

The first church at Medeshamstede was 
destroyed by the Danes in A D. 871. Isit 
not probable that the foundations and parts 
af the lower walls would survive and be, at 
least partly, reused in the rebuilding on the 
same site in AD. 963? The earlier masonry 
in the larger part of the north transept wa!l, 
and the evidence, slight as it is, of an earlier 
apse, add to the probability, if they do not 
clearly prove, that remains yet survive of the 
church of A.D. 654, as well as of that of 
A.D. 963. The indication of an apse 
projecting from the eastern line of the 
transept, and the major part of the north 
wall being of the earlier construction, 
show that the transept of the second church 
is part of the first church also—that ‘the 
church of A. p. 654 had the wide transverse 
mave or transept and an apss, and was 
basilican in type. This view is strengthened 
by the plan of the basilican church at 
Brixworth, c. A.D. 680, which was an offshoot 
from Medeshamstede. Its transverse nave 
and apse suggest the probability of the same 
features having been also at Medeshamstede, 
the mother church of a.D. 654. EThus the 
basilican churches of Medesbamstede and 
Brixworth group with the basilican church at 
North Elmham, and suggest a similar date 
for the latter. 

The recorded history of the East “Anglian 
Sees is in agreement with that indicated by 
the remains on the site at North Elmham. 
About a.D. 630 Felix converted ¿the East 
` Angles to Christianity. He was bishop until 
647, having his seat at Dunwich. 2 After him 
there were three Bishops of Dunwich— 
Thomas, Beorhlyils, and Bisi. Ia 673 Bisi, 
aged and infirm, wished for rest, and the 
diocese was divided by Archbishop Theodor 
at the Synod of Hertford. : 

In reference to this division, John 
Richard Green says :—" Thus when in 673 
he (Theodore) broke up the See of East 
Anglia, it was by dividing it into dioceses 
of the Northfolk and the Southfolk, whose 
prelates were established at Dunwich and 
Elmham.“ “ 

Dr. Stubbs also says: —“ East Anglia was 
first divided between the Northern and 
Southern divisions of the folk, the former 
with its See at Elmham, the latter clinging 
to Dunwich.”+ 

The newly-formed diocese of Elmham had 
ten bishops, from Beadwine in 673 to Hum- 
beorht in 870, a period of 197 years. 

In the year 870 the Danish army “rode over 
Mercia into East Anglia, and took winter 
quarters at Thetford; and in that winter 
King Eadmund fought against them, and the 
Danes gained the victory, and slew the king, 
ard subdued all that land, and destroyed all 
the monasteries which they came to.” 

History gives a line of bishops of North 
Elmham from 673 to 870, that obviously 
suggests a church there, dating trom prob- 
ably c. A.D. 700. The Danes destroyed all 
the monasteries which they came to,” 
Elmham, not far from Thetford, could not 
escape that destruction. 


* “The Making of England,” p. 343. 

t Dr. A. Stubbs’ Constitutional History,” chap. 8, 
p. 226. 

t Anglo- Saxon Bishops, Kings, and Nobles,” by A. G. 
Searle (Cambridge University Press), 

§ “ Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” vol. ii. 
by Benj. Thorpe. 


An. 870. Trans. 


What is the answer given by archæology 
to history? Earlier than the earthworks at 
North Elmham, there are massive “ Carr- 
stone” walls, the remains of a large church 
of a very early type, a basilica worthy of the 
seat of the bishops of the Northfolk; a 
building grouping architecturally with 
Medeshamstede of A.D. 654, and Brixworth, 
of c. 680, and therefore probably dating 
about the end of the seventh century. 
There is also evidence ot the almost total 
destruction of that early church. Its 
ground plan can be traced, and a few 
courses of its ancient walls remain. It was 
ruined and an earthwork raised over it. 
The latter cannot be Roman, for it covered 
and obliterated a Saxon church. The des- 
truction of the earlier church was undoub- 
tedly the act of the Danes about 870, and 
the earthwork in which it was buried was a 
Danish camp. The church proves the camp 
to be Danish. The Danish camp proves the 
church to be early Saxon. North Elmham, 
therefore still retains the ground plan and 
wall remains of an early Saxon church, and 
also a Danish camp with its ditch, raised 
base-court and flat-topped mound, almost 
certainly of about A D. 870. 

After ap. 870 there are about seventy 
years of almost unbroken silence; there is 
little or no record. It appears that in 942 
the dioceses of Dunwich and Elmham were 
re-united under the ancient title of the 
Bishopric of Elmham; Æthelwald is Bishop 
of Elmham in 945 or a little earlier; and 
fourteen Bishops succeed him, including 
Stigand, until we come to Herfast in 1070, 
Later, in 1075, whilst he was Bishop, the see 
was removed to Thetford, and in 1092 
removed again to Norwich. 

What is there on the site at North Elmham 
that may be attributed to the years between 
942 and 1075? Part of the south wall of the 
transept remains. It projects eastward 
beyond the line of the fourteenth- century 
work. It is of two periods. Its lower 
courses are of the period of the first church, 
but the higher courses, rising up to 7 ft. from 
the base, appear to belong to a later recon- 
struction. These higher courses rise partly 
above the level of the earthwork, and there- 
fore were not buried in it. The projection 
of the wall beyond the line of the square 
towers proves that it does not belong to the 
work of the fourteenth century, and also that 
the reconstructed second church was on the 
complete ground plan of the first church, 
The two periods are also most clearly 
marked at the south-west quoin of the 
transept, and also in the walls of the nave. 
For reasons previously given, the tower at 
the west, with its stair-turret, may be 
claimed as an addition belonging te the 
second church of the Late Saxon period. 

History tells of a second line of Bishops 
of Elmham in the later Saxon times; the 
remains on the site at Elmham give evidence 
of a restored reconstructed later Saxon 
church, The choice of North Elmham was 
natural and politic, its position com- 
manding; for 200 years it had been the 
home of the bishops of the Northfolk; its 
memories were sacred in Anglian hearts. In 
the tenth century Christianity had risen again 
—the years of Paganism past. The restora- 
tion of the bishopric of Elmham was a great 
symbolic act. Something more was re- 
quired : the restoration of the bishopric was 
followed by the restoration of the church. 
The Danish camp remained a sad memorial 
of ruin and defeat, the tomb of martyrs, 


the grave-mound of a church; but the 
mound was opened, the walls of the 
early church recovered, and on the 
sacred site a noble church rises and domi- 
nates the camp, and so the triumph of 
Christianity over Paganism became symboli- 
cally perfected. The restored bishopric was 
removed from Elmham in 1075, the early 
Norman times. Tothe Norman, the Saxon 
bishopric and church made no appeal. The 
church fellinto disuse and decay. Evidence 
of this is found in the parish church of 
North Elmham, a little distance south of the 
camp. In its chancel there are remains of 
early Norman work, High up in the south 
wall there is an early Norman window, and 
further along the wall, the traces of another. 
It is said that “Herbert de Losinga,” the 
first bishop of Norwich, built or rebuilt the 
parish church of Elmham. Its chancel yet 
retains part of the work of Losinga, of the 
latter part of the eleventh century, and isa 
proof that the Saxon minster had ceased to 
be used as a church. 

A silence of centuries ensued. Blomfield, 
in his History of Norfolk,” says, In the 
eleventh year of Richard II. (1387), Henry 
Spencer, Bishop of Norwich, had a license 
to embattle and make a castle of his Manor 
House.“ He speaks of the Tower Hills,” 
but in earlier times it was known as “Tbe 
Place.” 

What is there remaining in the ruins 
belonging to the earlier manor house, or to 
the later castle ot the fourteenth century? 
there may be something that represents the 
manor house, that is all that may be said; 
but muchin the ruins may be attributed to 
Bishop Spencer of 1387. The larger portion 
of the square towers, the out-work at the 
north-east, a section of the north wall of the 
nave, the turret without a stair, and a large 
portion of the inner dividing walls, all com- 
posed of rubble-and-flint work, may be 
claimed as probably of the fourteenth 
century, the last period of reconstruction. 

B. T. R. C. 


The writer wishes to acknowledge the 
very valuable assistance he has received from 
Mr. C. C. Hodges, of Hexham, in the pre- 
paration of this paper. 
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THE debate on the question 
whether a joint Select Com- 
mittee of both Houses should 
be appointed to consider the principle which 
should govern the powers granted to muni- 
cipalities and local authorities for industrial 
enterprise was strangely without feature, 
but it appears to us that any inquiry should 
now have a wider range and embrace the 
subject of local indebtedness generally. The 
total outstanding municipal debt has now 
attained something like 214,400,771/, and 
it would seem that the local authorities have 
reccurse to raising loans to carry out their 
extravagant policies because, were the rates 
raised in anything like due proportion to the 
increasing expenditure, the attention of the 
ratepayers would be drawn directly to this 
subject, and an effective opposition to this 
policy would then be organised. Seeing, 
however, that this enormous debt is never- 
theless a direct charge on property, it 
behoves the ratepayers equally to be on 
their guard, and not by their apathy to allow 
a policy to be continued which sooner or 
later will be brought home to them by a 
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direct increase in rates already far too 
burdensome. 


THE debate last week on the 

varies Strike at the Penrhyn Quarries 

bate was an excellent illustration of 

what has often been said in these columns, 
that in these days it is not so much fresh 
legislation on social questions that is re- 
quired as the enforcing of existing laws. 
The rights and the wrongs of the long-con- 
tinued dispute between Lord Penrhyn and 
the workmen at the Welsh quarries, with 
its melancholy and indirect results, were 
scarcely discussed by the House of 
Commons, for the debate really turned 
upon the point whether the Board of 
Trade should .have taken action under the 
provisions of the Arbitration Act of 1896, by 
which the Board could have appointed a 
conciliator, although one of the parties to 
the dispute did not agree to it. To the 
ordinary individual the present case appears 
to be essentially one in which the Board of 
Trade could have taken action, because it 
was not necessary that both parties should 
be in agreement, and it did not follow that 
because one was, at the time, unwilling to 
end the dispute, the efforts of a conciliator 
would therefore have been useless in result. 
Mr. Gerald Balfour’s defence, that from his 
knowledge of Lord Penrhyn, the latter would 
not have allowed any decision of the Board 
of Trade to influence his conduct, wa. a 
mere supposition. It is obvious that if, 
when there are difficulties such as exist in 
the Penrhyn dispute, attempts are not to be 
made to put an end to them under the Act 
of 1896, it might just as well never have 


been passed. 


The Penrhyn 


1 Ar the recent meeting of the 

c J London and North-Western 

` Railway Co., when the sub- 

ject of railway co-operation was . under 
discussion, an excellent scheme. was ex- 
plained by the Directors as under con- 
sideration for the establishment, at such 
a centre as Carlisle, where systems of 
seven railway companies connect with each 
other, of a sort of railway clearing-house. 
The Board were led to favour the idea 
from the successful working of their own 
tranship shed at Crewe, and it is obvious 
that such a scheme, if carried out, would 
effect economies to the companies them- 
selves, and at the same time benefit the 
public by saving both time and expense in the 
carriage of goods. We trust, however, that 
we may soon see some such scheme of 
co-operation between the main trunk lines 
put into operation as regards their passenger 
traffic. Passengers at present desiring to 
pass from one system to the other nearly 
always find the time-tables so arranged that 
a long wait is necessary at the principal 
stations of junction, and hitherto the railway 
companies have appeared to fail to grasp the 
fact that through facilities would largely 
increase their passenger traffic, whilst in- 
volving no capital expenditure in the erec- 
tion of sheds and warehouses, as must be the 
case where the goods traffic is concerned. 
Whilst we are in agreement with the state- 
ments made by the Chairman that competi- 
tion has been of advantage to the public as 
a whole, we would emphasise the fact that 
it has only been so where two or more com- 
panies serve the same district, but that the 
dog-in-the-manger competition which at 


present exists in the form of obstruction to 
passing quickly and easily from one system 
to another is as disastrous to the interest of 
the companies as it is to that of the public 
at large. 


Metropolitan THE twentieth annual Report 
Public Gardens of the Metropolitan Public 

Association. Gardens Association draws 
special attention to the effort which has 
been made by the Association, and which 
has met with considerable success, to ensure 
a more certain carrying out of the provisions 
of the Disused Burial Grounds Act. It is 
stated that in several recent cases faculties 
have been granted by the Consistory Court 
for the building in churchyards of parish 
halls, vestries, and schools, under the plea 
that these erections formed enlargements of 
the churches, and were therefore exempt 
from the operations of the Act ; and that this 
has led to a serious curtailment of certain of 
the valuable gardens laid out by the Associa- 
tion. The London County Council, how- 
ever, has, at the request of the Association, 
taken up the matter very thoroughly, and 
has made some useful standing orders to 
ensure that in future cases of the 
kind the Council should be heard in 
opposition before any decision is given. 
The Association has also strongly opposed 
(and rightly) the proposal to turn the house 
on the Golder’s Hill Estate into a hospital. 
As the Report truly observes, ‘ The house in 
this and other cases is part and parcel of the 
open space, to be used and enjoyed by the 
public, equally with the ground. Moreover, 
it is manifest that in the case of a hospital a 
considerable area of the adjacent public 
space would also have to be appropriated 
for the use and recreation of the con- 
valescents. Nor, if public spaces are once 
tampered with, is there any reason why only 
those with houses on them should be muti- 
lated, nor why only a particular class of hos- 
pital, more than any other hospital, or, 
indeed, than any other good objects, should 
be favoured in this way. The Association 
has joined in a powerful deputation to the 
Parks Committee against the scheme.” 


In the case of the Columbus 

An Architect's Co, v. Clowes, no new proposi- 
tion of law appears to have 

been decided. Certain lessees of land em- 
ployed an architect to prepare plans and 
specifications for a factory to be erected 
upon it, . The plans were prepared and paid 
for, but subsequently the lessees of this land, 
becoming short of funds for the erection of 
the buildings, gave up the scheme and 
parted with their lease. After they had thus 
parted with their interest in the land, the 
lessees discovered that the plans and quanti- 
ties were incorrect, in that they would not 
have made the building cover the whole site, 
and they then sued the architect for a return 
of the money paid for the plans, or for 
damages for negligence. In the result, the 
Court found that the architect had been 
negligent, as he ought to have measured the 
site and not to have acted on the informa- 
tion he did, but that there was no complete 
failure of consideration, since the plans were 
capable of easy adaptation to the site, and much 
work such as boring had been done which 
was of the same value as if the plans had 
been correct. The Court, however, held the 
defendants entitled to some damages, and 
proceeded to assess these at 40/, the cost of 
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adapting the quantities, and a nominal 21. op 


the plans themselves. There is no question 
that an architect can be held liable for his 
negligence (Moneypenny v. Hartland, 1868), 
but we should have thought the plaintiffs 
must prove damages to entitle them to more 
than quite a nominal sum. The Judge ex- 
pressly found that the plaintiffs had suffered 
no real damage, since they were never in a 
financial position to make use of the plans, 
and we fail to find any new principle laid 
down in this case, but it seems rather to be 
only an example of somewhat lucky litiga- 
tion, from the plaintiffs’ point of view. 


Tenants and AN interesting question to life 
Electric Light - tenants of landed property was 

si aia recently decided by the Court of 
Appeal in the case of Re Blagrave’s 
Settled Estates. It was an application 
by the tenant for life for an allowance 
out of capital for the installation of electric 
light in the mansion house. The Court 
below had allowed the cost of the engine 
or dynamo house, but disallowed the cost 
of the electric - lighting plant, and it was 
upon the latter point that the appeal 
turned. The Court disallowed the appeal. 
Improvements which can be carried out with 
capital trust money are specifically enu- 
merated in section 25 of the Settled Land 
Act, 1882, and the Court decided that the 
lighting plant could not be held to be “ inci- 
dent or necessary for securing the full benefit 
of” any works enumerated in this section, 
nor was it within section 13, sub-section 2 
of the Settled Land Act, 1890 “an addition 
in a building proper to enable the same to 
be let,” as that must bea structural addition. 
The case is of some importance as there 
were two divergent decisions in the Courts 
below with reference to electric lighting 
plant, but it is now settled that for such 
things or for heating apparatus the tenant for 
life cannot get a capital grant, and the 
majority of the Court of Appeal even inti- 
mated great doubt whether the dynamo 
house itself should have been allowed for. 


THE paper on “ Distribution 
Losses in Electric Supply 
Systems,” which was read this 
week to the Institution of Electrical En- 
gineers by Messrs. Constable and Fawssett, 
is interesting and instructive. The authors 
show that of the total electrical energy gene- 
rated at the Croydon Electricity Works 
about 20 per cent. was lost in distribution. 
The greatest portion of this loss, which 
represents about 200,000 h.-p. hours per 
annum, was due to the transformers in the 
sub-stations, One curious fact brought out 
by their analysis is that the loss in 
actual heating in the type of meter 
employed is very considerable. This 
heating which goes on all the year 
round amounts to about 50,000 h.-p. hours 
per annum. The authors point out that 
this loss is quite an unnecessary one, and 
suggest that only ampere-hour meters should 
be used. We entirely agree with the sug- 
gestion. We think that the principle of 
making consumers pay for the power instead 
of the current is a wrong one. Suppose, for- 
for example, that the declared pressure of 
supply is 240 volts, and that the actual 
pressure is 250 volts, then the consumer's 
lamps are overrun, their life is shortened, 
the blackening of the bulb is excessive, and 
yet he has to pay 4 per cent. more than‘if 
i o 
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he were supplied at the declared pressure 
which fe naturally thinks is the pressure 
he gets. If, on the other hand, his pres- 
sure is too low, the light he gets is 
poor, and the 4 per cent. rebate on his 
ill is ludicrously out of proportion to 
the 20 or 30 per cent. loss of light due to 
low pressure. In the particular case, when 
arc lamps or motors are used on alternating 
current, circuits, then possibly a watt-hour 
meter would be preferable. We under- 
stand that Croydon is changing from an 
alternating current system of supply to a 
direct current system. Messrs. Constable 
and Fawssett calculate that this would 
result in a saving of 8, 800 units per annum. 
We think that this saving is very pro- 
blematical, and think that it could easily be 
wiped out by the increased earth leakage 
currents which ensue with direct current 


supply. 


An. exhibition of carpets at a 
West End [gallety is a some- 
what unusual event, and, as 
the Times points out, only in a humorous 
sense can carpets be said to be beneath 
one's notice. These carpets are made in 
Donegal, and it is hoped that the present 
Exhibition may give an impetus to the 
industry that at present is only in a very 
small way at Donegal, and that it will 
eventually spread over the West of Ireland, 
«here there is great need for some industry 
that will employ large numbers of peasants. 
The Irish carpets, like those of the East, are 
a hand production. The mosaics of small 
woollen squares” (as William Morris calls 
them) are tied by the fingers in knots into 
Jongitudinal warps stretched between two 
‘beams. The carpets have the peculiar 
durability of construction attributed to 
Turkish and Persian rugs. The colour- 
ing and design are distinctly Western, 
the carpets at the present exhibition being 
‘from designs of well-known artists. In 
colouring and design there is none of the 
-subtlety and mysticism of the East, where 
-colour and design appear inseparable; on 
the other hand, the low tone of colour and 
Western design are more in character with 
tthe surroundings that a carpet in this 
country must help to adorn, and we think 
there should be a considerable and in- 
creasing demand for the Irish carpet on 
artistic grounds as well as patriotic ones. 
They are no more expensive than Turkey 
carpets, and one would suppose that with 
time the cost of manufacture would decrease. 
The industry is due to the exertions of 
Messrs. Morton, of Darrell; and Messrs. 
Liberty are the organisers of the exhibition. 


Trish Carpet 
Exhibition, 
Grafton Gallery. 


Messrs. LAWRIE & Co. are 
5 exhibiting at their Gallery, 159, 

New Bond- street, a small but 
interesting collection of pictures by Dutch 
artists of the seventeenth century. Among 
these are a remarkable portrait of a boy 
reading by Frans Hals; a work apparently 
executed quickly and in a broad and sketchy 
style not usual with the artist, but a most 
.effective work. Ruysdael, a painter in 
general much overrated in popular estima- 
tion, is seen perhaps at his best in “The 
Outskirts of a Forest,” a picture showing a 
arge mass of trees, with foreground figures 
by Nicolas Berghem ; apart from the figures, 
it is like Rousseau’s composition without 
Rousseau’s broad and full execution of 


detail. Among other works are Rembrandt's 
“The Scribe”; Terburg's fine picture 
“The Card Party”; a fine and charac- 
teristic Metsu — “ Interior with Lady 
Seated, and other figures“; and Rubens's 
remarkably fine portrait of Clara Elizabeth 
Eugenie, Governess of the Low Countries,” 
a three-quarter length of great dignity of 
style. The collection also includes the re- 
markably frank painting by Jan Steen of 
himself, wife, and child, the dame in a heavy 
sleep over the table after a dinner in the 
garden, and Jan Steen himself, a brutalised- 
looking figure, pipe in hand, and puffing the 
smoke from his mouth. This was seen at 
one of the Burlington House Loan Exhibi- 
tions a good many years ago, when we 
appended the criticism on Parolles in All's 
Well then Ends Well ”—“ Is it possible, that 
he should know what he is, and be that he 
is?” The picture is a clever but disagree- 
able one, in which the painter seems to have 
taken a kind of interest in putting on record 
his own coarseness and vulgarity. 


THE Spring Exhibition at the 
Goupil Gallery is most notable 
for two small but beautiful 
companion pictures by Harpignies, Even- 
ing” and “Morning,” the former especially 
remarkable for its truth and beauty of tone 
and atmosphere, and the poetic feeling 
which pervades it. The other works ex- 
hibited are of very mixed interest. In some 
of them, as in Mr. Priestman's Riverside 
Pastures,” and Mr. Peppercorn’s “ Breezy 
Weather” the taste for the exhibition of raw 
and crude sketches as pictures seems to 
have reached its extreme limit. Mr. J. C. W. 
Cossaar introduces Waterloo Bridge” in 
more than one picture, but sadly maltreats 
it from an architectural point of view. Herr 
Ziem’s The Grand Canal, Venice” is a 
picture showing a very fine effect of light 
and colour, but the buildings are not upright, 
a point which with too many painters seems 
to be regarded as a matter of no moment. 
Mr. M. Mathews’s “ Windmill in Norfolk” 
is a fine sketch; Mr. Clausen’s effective 
picture Roadside Cottages is somewhat 
spoiled by the careless drawing of the 
figure. M. le Sidaner, of Paris, who is one 
of the new exhibitors, paints winter and 
snow effects in a curious misty manner of 
his own; his large painting of Chartres 
Cathedral,” or rather, Chartres and the 
cathedral, is effective as a whole, but the 
cathedral is almost unrecognisable except for 
its general relation to the site; three other 
works of the same type, Le Chateau,“ 
„Le Pont de Village,” and “La Maison au 
Bord de l'Eau,” are very effective in their 
peculiar way. Among others to be men- 
tioned are Ter Meulen’s “The Flock,” an 
inspiration from Mauve; Mr. Victor Gilbert’s 
fine little miniature, Still Life; and two 
or three flower-paintings by M. Fantin- 
Latour, in his well-known style, 


The Goupil 


Gallery. 


PROFESSOR AITCHISON’'S con. 
cluding lecture dealt with 
stained glass, and was illus- 
trated by numerous coloured slides on the 
screen. The slides were prepared in the new 
three-colour process, and were the most suc- 
cessful that we have ever seen. After refer- 
ring briefly to the discovery of glass, the Pro- 
fessor said that stained glass divided itself 
naturally into two groups : the Eastern andthe 


Lectures at the 
Royal Academy. 


Western. The Eastern was characterised by 
the small surfaces of glass used, and the 
peculiar rich jewel-like effect produced by its 
use in perforated stone or plaster slabs with 
deeply chamfered arrises; the Western, of 
course, was used in wide expanses, and as 
a ground for picture subjects containing 
figures and historic events rather than the 
mystic patterns of the East. There is very 
little glass extant of an earlier date than the 
twelfth century, and the best that has ever 
been produced was during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth. The influence of stained 
glass upon medizeval architecture is second 
only to the influence of stone groioing. 
which dominated the plan of the Gothic 
builders. Both groining and stained glass 
carried to excessive lengths are obvious 
results of the decadence of Pointed archi- 
tecture during the fifteenth century. The 
art of stained glass, like so many of tte 
crafts at the present day, is emerging from 
the darkness of the periods since the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; its future 
seems to us to lie in the hands of the 
educated part of the community, and 
especially calls for workers prepared to 
give up the monetary advantages of being 
“something in the City” to lead a more 
healthy and useful life in the strenuous 
endeavour to master the peculiarities of a 
craft and apply it suitably to the needs of 
t+ present day. What the crafts lack is 
the best intelligence; mediocrity swamps 
them, and affectation and eccentricity bring 
them into disrepute with practical people. 
The subjects chosen by Prefessor Aitchison 
for the series of lectures now concluded have 
each a special significance for architects of 
the present day, and should open up to the 
eyes of architectural students at the Royz! 
Academy to the width and diversity of their 


calling. 
— <4 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


In the Art Journal Mr. Claude Phillips con- 
tinues his very able and complete critical 
review of the pictures in the Wallace collec- 
tion. It is to be hoped these articles will be 
subsequently issued in book form, as they will 
form an admirable guide for those who wish to 
study the pictures seriously. The Burlington 
House Loan Exhibition and the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition are each the subject of a critical 
and illustrated review. We cannot agree with 
the critic of the former in regarding Tintoretto's 
very academical picture of the “Nine Muses” as 
the strong point of the exhibition. The strength 
of the exhibition is unquestionably in landscape. 
but among the figure paintings one is surprised 
to find no reference to so remarkable a work as 
Etty’s “Satyrs and Nymph.” Mr. Day, the 
writer of the notice on the “Arts and Crafts” 
which is sympathetic in general feeling, com- 
ments rightly on the absence in the exhibits of 
any lingering respect for tradition; “the 
personal note is too much insisted upon —2 
great danger in decorative design, from which 
results the want of repose which is so much 
felt in the exhibition. The good-natured 
travesty in this week’s Punch—" The home 
made beautiful according to the ‘Arts and 
Crafts,’ is not without its point. 

The Magazine of Art opens with an interest. 
ing article by M. Louis de Forcaud, Professor 
of Æsthetics at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts a 
translated article, we presume), on “The 
German Emperor's Collection of French 
Paintings.” Part of these were collected by 
Frederick the Great, and they are distributed 
among the Imperial residences at Berlin, Char- 
lottenburg, Potsdam, and Sans-Souci, and are 
not very accessible to the public; some infor- 
mation about them is consequently of the more 
value. The writer, whose article is to be con- 
tinued, takes occasion to tell us a good deal 
about the now rather forgotten painter, Pesne, 
who seems to have attracted Frederick a pood 
deal ; his other tastes were for Watteau and 
Lancret, when they could be got at a good 
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Pagan grotesque, 
` finely worked ; the elephant-headed table legs, 
n. which he admires, are most uncomfortable- 
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bargain, a point which Frederick by no means 


_ overlooked. The present article deals only 
` with his foundation of the collection. Mr. 


Aymer Vallance writes on British Arts 


“= and Crafts in 1903 ”—in reality a review of the 


Arts and Crafts Exhibition. Mr. F. Butcher, 


of Lucknow, contributes an article on Indian 


Art at Delhi,” being remarks on the Corona- 
tion Durbar Exhibition. We do not agree 
with him in admiring the two articles of 
Madras work illustrated in the first page, the 
round table and sideboard to wit; they are 
however ingenious and 


looking and unconstructive. An illustrated 
article on Mr. Strang’s etchings shows how 


: completely, in his work, whether we like it or 


not, we have“ got rid of the commonplace” 
which is the bane above all things of etching. 
Mr. Wyllie gives the second instalment of his 
essay on “Nature’s Laws and the Making of 
Pictures.” However clear he may be in 
his own mind as to what he means, 
he does not always succeed in making 
it quite clear to the reader. Although 
his five illustrations are numbered (figs. 1, 2, 
Xc.), there is no corresponding reference in 
the text except in one instance, so that the 
reader is put to a little trouble and comparison 
to find out which illustration is referred to at 
the moment. And his use of the expression 
vanishing line is rather puzzling to the 
reader. We can see what he means in his 
comment on fig. 3, but it will rather puzzle the 
iearner when he is told that the cart tracks 
“will vanish on the line marked by stars,” 
when he sees that they do not by any means 
“vanish ” there, but are stil] far apart on meet- 
ing that line. The principle is all right; it is 
only a question of phraseology. An editorial 
article under the head of “Chronicle of Art” 
speaks strongly and plainly on the subject of 
the Wellington Monument dispute, pointing 
out that the proposed sculptor has not been 
educated in the school of Stevens, and that 
the sculptor properly schooled to complete his 
work is either Mr. Gilbert or Mr. Brock; in 
which we agree entirely. 

The Berliner Architekturwelt is largely 
occupied with illustrations and description of 
the Wilke house at Guben, of which MM. 
Spalding & Grenander, of Berlin, are the 
architects. This is interesting as a large and 
elaborate example of German house architec- 
ture in the ultra-modern style. It is a very 
clever design as a whole, and full of very 
clever detail; the drawback is, as in other 
German examples, that the cleverness is too 
obvious and insistent. The most pleasing 
piece of detail is the fireplace illustrated on 
p. 417, which shows an artistic treatment of 
metal-work. . 

The contents of the Archilektonischis Rund- 
schau do not present much for special com- 
ment. We have another of those Mediæval- 
jooking ‘‘ Bismarck towers” of which there 
has been such a crop in Germany, in illus- 
tration if not in execution. Professor Baum- 
bach’s house at Wilmersdorf, by MM. 
Spalding and Grenander, is much quieter in 
character than the same architects’ Wilke 
House in the Architckturwelt, and has a 
pleasing effect as a whole, though there is too 
much tumbling about of high-pitched roofs at 
all angles. Perhaps the most interesting illus- 
tration in the number is the sheet of four small 
line sketches of the cemetery church and 
subsidiary buildings at Pasing, by Herr Berndl 
of Munich. 

The fo contains a remarkable article 
by Mr. Russel Wallace on Man's Place in the 
Universe,” which is no less than an attempt to 
show the probability, on logical grounds, of 
the old pre-astronomical creed that intelligent 
man is after all the important and central fact 
in the universe ; and that this globe, the small 
satellite of a third-rate sun, is on that account 
the centre of creation, in intent though not in 
size or mechanical position. This idea has had 
a fascination for many minds, even in these 
scientific days; and, of course, it may be so, 
for all we know, and the idea is from one point 
of view a sublime one; but we should hardly 
think Mr, Wallace’s reasoning will convince 
any one of it. Part of his argument is that our 
system appears to be almost exactly in the centre 
of the rather flat circular plane of associated 
worlds the boundaries of which form the visible 
phenomenon known as the Milky Way. If man 
lived on the sun there might more to be 
said for that argument; but why on his third 
satellite, and on that alone? Mr. Wallace, 
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though he ignores this possible answer, goes 
on to meet it by the argument that the earth is 
placed at the exact distance from the sun, and 
with the precise constitution, to meet the 
requirements for intelligent life; but the 
fallacy of this argument is that it ignores 
the possibility of intelligent beings having 
bodies constituted otherwise than our own. It 
is quite certain that no other planet except 
Mars is at present in a condition to support 
life at all like our own (some physicists deny 
the possibility as to Mars, though we think on 
hardly sufficient grounds); but is there no 
possibility of existence of intellectual minds in 
bodies quite different from that of man? Mr. 
Wallace's article will be largely read—the 
subject has a fascination for all thinking per- 
sons; but we do not think it will convince 
any one. There is something too dispropor- 
tionate in the idea of this small planet being 
singled out from all the vast stellar universe as 
the sole abode of thought. The same issue 
contains an article which is amusing without 
meaning to be so; that by Mr. Arthur Symons 
on “The Painting of the Nineteenth Century,” 
in which we are bidden to accept Mr. 
Whistler as the really intellectual English 
painter of the nineteenth century, while nearly 
three pages are devoted also to that rampant 
colour-dauber Monticelli, one of the bad “sports” 
of modern painting. Things are come to a 
fine pass when this sort of writing is accepted, 
and seriously printed, as art criticism. 

Blackwood, under Musings without Method,” 
devotes several pages, which are certainly 
very much “ without method,” to the question 
of the Wellington monument, taking the usual 
amateur Englishman’s tone of sneering at all 
recognised artists as persons who either have 
no right to an opinion, or who are actuated by 
interested motives. The writer's language in 
regard to Mr. Spielmann, who is a very com- 
petent judge in the matter, and who has 
no occasion to “ seek publicity ” by writing to 
the Times, is absolutely impertinent. The 
writer of course entirely supports the Dean 
and Chapter in their unwarrantable private 
action in regard to a national monument. The 
article is significant, like that above referred to 
in the Fortnightly, as showing the kind of 
judgment which English magazine editors 
have in regard to art. 

In the Contemporary Mr. Haldane's article on 
“The Labourer and the Law” is a kind of 
summary of the state of the law in regard to 
the action of trade-unions, as illustrated by 
recent cases which have been reported or 
commented on in our columns. The summary 
of his argument is that the workmen of this 
country have a number of grievances arising 
from the obscure state of the law ; that public 
feeling is in favour of redressing these 
grievances ; but it will ask that they should first 
be formulated in a definite and intelligible 
fashion. “It is no use entering upon the 
work of reform unless you know definitely what 
you want.” The same issue contains an article 
by Mr. W. R. Lawson on “ British Railways 
Waking Up,” the subject and aim of which, 
in the light of recent events in the railway 
world, may be readily imagined. There is 
one point which is rather overlooked in the 
argument. The writer refers to the profitable 
working of goods traffic, or what they call 
“freight trains,” in the United States, and 
ascribes it to the system of not letting any but 
fully-loaded trucks go out with a train ; while 
in England, as every railway traveller can 
observe for himself, goods trains constantly 
traverse the line with many trucks only half 
loaded. But he neglects to say how long the 
American freight manager keeps his customers 
waiting for their goods while he makes up the 
full truckload. We got some light on that point 
in the late Mr. Norris’s powerful novel, The 
Octopus,” under which title is figured the 
American freight railway system. That wasa 
book written by a man of genius and keen 
observation, and we commend it to the atten- 
tion of those who pine after American rail- 
way systems. The fact is that our railways 
endeavour {to serve their customers with as 
little delay as possible, and their want of 
system in loading, which may reduce their own 
profits, is directly in the interests of the public 
at large. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. J. Foster 
Fraser writes an article, the result of a visit 
to the United States, on “ The Success of 
American Manufacturers.” It confirms what 
we have been told by other witnesses, that the 
success of American manufacturers is largely 
due not to the superiority of the American work- 


man so much as to the alertness and open- 
mindedness of the employer, the extensive use 
of labour-saving machinery, and the encourage- 
ment given to capable workmen and those who 
can suggest improvements, and who are made 
to feel that any improvement they can suggest 
will meet with recognition and will be an 
advantage to themselves. He thinks the 
British workman the most intelligent of his 
class in the world—‘ Give him time, and he 
will turn out a better article than anybody 
else.” But the American workman is alert, 
and does not feel that machinery is going to 
displace him :— 


“It is exceptional indeed for a British employer 
to get an improvement on machinery suggested by 
a workman. In the first place, the British work- 
man has not that zest for his work that the 
American has; in the second place, it is none of his 
business to invent; in the third, even if he thought 
of an improvement, he has a shyness about ap- 
proaching the emplover ; fourthly, the chances are 
he might be snubbed for his trouble. 

Nothing like this exists in America. There is a 
much closer relationship between employer and 
workman. .... The workman knows if he strikes 
an improvement it is going to be a good thing for 
him personally. If he thinks of some alteration 
whereby he can turn out twice as much, he knows 
the employer won't expect him to turn out twice as 
much for the same pay. They arepartners, and the 
workman will get at least half the advantage. So 
there is an incentive to all the mechanics of 
America to adapt. They make it their business 
to improve ; and it is by this wholesale adoption 
of labour-saving machinery that the difficulty of 
high wages has been largely overcome.” 


This employment of labour-saving ma- 
chinery, the writer adds, is the reason why, 
as the Englishman walks through American 
workshops, he is startled to see so few middle- 
aged men. What is done by a man of Torty in 
England is done by a lad of twenty in America, 
“and where we would employ lads the 
Americans employ girls.” 

To the same issue of the Nineteenth Century 
Mr. Langton Douglas contributes an article, 
under the title “The Real Cimabue,” to show 
that the real Cimabue was absolutely unreal, 
and has been given the credit of other men’s 
works. This is likely enough to have been the 
case in some instances, and as to Vasari’s in- 
ventive faculties we quite agree with him; but 
it appears to us that the fact that works were 
attributed to Cimabue which were not his is in 
itself an indication that he had done something 
to establish a reputation ; and moreover one 
cannot help thinking that when Dante said that 
“ Cimabue held the field ” before Giotto, he 
was not speaking without more knowledge of 
the facts than can well be attained at the 
present time. 

„Harper contains an important article by 
Signor Boni on “ Recent Discoveries in the 
Roman Forum; short, but worth carefulreading 
from beginning to end. An article on Shake- 
speare’s “ Richard II., by Mr. Swinburne, 
is accompanied by some clever illustrations by 
Mr. Abbey, including a coloured study of the 
supposed appearance of the weak monarch in 
the regal costume of the period. M. Janvier’s 
article on “The Dutch Founding of New 
York” is accompanied by reproductions of 
some very interesting old views, including one 
of the earliest known illustrations of Niagara 
Falls, from an old copperplate engraving. 

In Scribner, under “The Field of Art,” 
“R, S.“ writes a second article on American 
Pottery, with some special attention to the 
Rookwood Pottery, made by a Company which 
has been in active operation for about twenty 
years. It seems to be ware with a decided 
glaze, decorated with flower designs naturalis- 
tic in form but not in colour, on grounds of 
different greys, warm browns and buffs, pass- 
ing into each other in an irregular manner ; 
the flower subjects on these varying grounds 
being in monochrome, general y white. In 
the illustrations they have an artistic appearance 
and show good outlines, but we should surmise 
that they look better in black and white illus- 
trations than in the original colour. a 

The Cornhill contains an article by Mr. D. G. 
Hogarth, and of course a very competent one, 
on the Cretan Room at the Burlington House 
exhibition. The conclusions in it are much 
the same as in the article we have already 
published on the subject, though, with more 
space at his command, the author is able to go 
into more detail. The same number contains 
a very amusing article, “Travels with a 
T-Square,” which recounts the adventures— 
probably to be taken cum grano—of an archi- 
tectural draughtsman out of work, and his 
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endeavours to gain engagements in offices in 
various American cities. He appears to have 
at last found rest for the sole of his foot in a 
San Francisco office, in the most comſortable 
drawing office among the most companionable 
fellows I had ever known.” We should like to 
know how much of the writer's statement of 
his nomadic experiences is really true. If it 
represents facts, it is a curious study, and in- 
dicates that the “ Yankee” is not yet quite 
extinct. 

The Revue Générale contains a long and 
important article on mining law in France— 
“Le Régime Légal des Mines et ses Lacunes, 
especially as to the relation between surface 
rights and subsoil rights, and the manner in 
which it is dealt with by the Code Napoleon 
and by subsequent legislation. The article 
touches more or less on mining law in other 
countries, England included. 

Knowledge is a very good number this month. 
Mr. Antoniadi’s essay on St. Sophia, of which 
the second portion appears, accompanied by a 
plan showing the original walls and the sub- 
sequent additions, should be read by architects, 
whether they accept all the writer’s conclu- 
sions or not. Miss Clerke, in the first of a 
series of papers on Modern Cosmogonies, 
gives a concise and lucid sketch of the history 
and development of the nebular hypothesis ; 
and Mr. Crommelin contributes the second 
chapter of his study of “The Path of the 
Moon,” i. e., the actual course described by the 
moon in her path around the earth—a much 
more complicated subject than is perhaps 
generally supposed. : 

In the Antiquary the most noteworthy article 
is that by Mr. E. W. Brabrook on Mediæval 
lavatories, suggested by the study of the re- 
markable example at Mellifont Abbey. Notes 
from a Seventeenth Century” is contributed 
by Mr. Philip Whiteway, the diary being that 
of an ancestor of his own, William Whiteway 
of Dorchester. Mr. Le Blanc Smith com- 
mences a series of articles, with some illustra- 
tions, on Some Derbyshire Fonts.” 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
ti COMPETITIONS.” 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held in the Meeting 
Room of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, W., 
on Friday last week. Mr. Louis Ambler, Vice- 
President, presided, in the unavoidable absence 
of the President, Mr. H. T. Hare. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the Association :—Messrs. F. J. Commin, 
W. Curtis Green, W. Gilbert, F. Jonning? 
Owen Dudley, and G. N. N. Clay. Mr. C. F. 
A. Voysey was also elected, by acclamation, 
and Messrs. E. J. Wellman and A. B. Yeates 
were reinstated. 

Mr. R. S. Balfour, Hon. Secretary, announced 
the following donations to the library :— 
“ Quantities,” by the late Professor Banister 
Fletcher, presented by Mr. B. T. Batsford ; 
and a cabinet for the card index catalogue of 
lantern-slides, presented by Mr. Wonnacott. 
A vote of thanks having been accorded to the 
donors, 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule, Hon. Secretary, pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. Henry Tanner 
for permitting members to visit the National 
Savings Bank and Post Office Buildings, 
Addison-road, West Kensington, on the 218t 
ult.* The motion was agreed to. 

The Chairman said it was with much 
pleasure that he announced a donation of 
10l. 108. towards the New Premises Fund, re- 
ceived from the Birmingham Architectural 
Association. It was a matter for great gratifi- 
cation that the Birmingham Association had 
made this donation, and he desired to move a 
hearty vote of thanks to them. 

Mr. Seth-Smith seconded, and the motion 

heartily agreed to. 
The Chairman announced that a letter had 
been received from Miss Penrose, thanking the 
Association for their vote of condolence passed 
at the last meeting on the death of Mr. F. C. 
Penrose. 

Papers were then read by Mr. Alfred W. S. 
Croes, M.A., and Mr. H. B. Creswell on “ Com- 
petitions.” The first paper was read by Mr. 
Cross, and was as follows :— 

As one who is greatly in favour of the system 
of obtaining designs for public buildings by 
means of competitions, I am, unfortunately, 
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unable to agree with many of the views 
adopted by Mr. Creswell in his extremely able 
paper. I have had, quite recently, the pleasure 
of ing an equally excellent paper on the 
same subject by Mr. G. H. Willoughby, of 
Manchester, in which its author, a strong 
believer in the system, as he has shown both 
by precept and practice, writing from a stand- 
point diametrically opposite to that selected by 
Mr. Creswell, argues in its favour, as follows :— 

“From my point of view, it is a mistake to 
suppose that the profession can dispense with 
healthy, stimulating competitions. A man 
never knows what is in him until he has 
measured himself with his fellows in real 
honest work of this kind. 

Consider what a large field for effort is pre- 
sented to our younger men at the outset of 
their career, when youth, with its enthusiasm 
and capacity for work, is so strong. 

With many, the commissions which they 
have in hand fail to fully occupy their time. 
Does not the opportunity thus afforded through 
the medium of competitions, which is, I think, 
confined to our profession, create, if grasped, a 
lasting habit of steady, continuous application 

and activity—a prelude to the time when hands 
and head will be fully occupied on more cer- 
tain work? 

Let me remind you of the endless oppor- 
tunities which cross our path, through the 
medium of competitive problems, for the study 
and investigation of the many kinds of struc- 
tures the architect of to-day is called upon to 
design.” 

These words of Mr. Willoughby represent 
with more or less exactitude, the views of 
those architects who, while believing that com- 
petitions are desirable and tend to the advance- 
ment of architecture, are at the same time 
determined to do their utmost to remedy the 
undoubted evils connected with the competi- 
tion system in vogue in this country, which 
evils, involving as they do many miscarriages 
of justice and frequent deviations from recti- 
tude on the part of promoters and assessors, 
must be rooted out, and with this object in 
view a Society for the Reform of Competitions 
has been formed, and is now, I honestly 
believe, doing good work in its efforts to pro- 
tect members of our profession against the 
wiles of unscrupulous promoters of competi- 
tions. But, after having made good their posi- 
tion with abe ce to promoters, competing archi- 
tects should advance a step further and insist 
upon the employment, wherever practicable, 
of a jury of assessors in place of the present 
orfe-man system, which has proved to be a 
dismal failure. It is neither desirable nor 
n for me to enter into particulars, or to 
call attention to specific instances in which 
flagrantly unfair awards have been made, the 
general fact is common knowledge, and there 
are doubtless many members of this Associa- 
tiun who have suffered, at times, from the 
incompetence, lack of sound jadgment, call it 
what you will, of certain assessors. 

In France, where, as a matter of course, 
“they manage these things better,” and in 
America, the jury system is now almost always 
applied to important competitions, in the latter 
country with the following code for the con- 
duct of competitions, as presented to the 
American Institute of Architects at their annual 
Convention in 1900, viz. :— 

Form of Competition—A competition as a 
means for the selection of an architect may 
properly assume one of the following forms :— 

(a) Limited to a certain number of archi- 
tects, each of whom is invited to take part. 

(b) “Open” to all who desire to enter, or to 
all of a certain class. 

(c) “ Mixed.” Certain architects being in- 
vited, but others being at liberty to take part. 

Payment of Competitors.—In all competitions 
the first prize should be the award of the com- 
mission to design the building and superintend 
its construction, and the programme should 
definitely state that the successful competitor 
will be so retained, and that he will be paid for 
his services at the rates established by the 
American Institute of Architects. To allow for 
the contingency of delay, or of the discontinu- 
ance of the work, the programme should pro- 
vide for a substantial payment to the successful 
competitor on the award of the competition‘ 
such payment to be regarded as on account of 
the final commission. 

Payments to unsuccessful competitors should 
be as follows, viz. In limited competitions each 
should be paid a fixed amount. In open com- 
petitions prizes fixed in number and amount 
should be provided. In mixed competitions 


the two classes of competitors should be paid 
in the manner above described, 

The Profcssional Adviser and the Fury.—Itis 
highly desirable, in the interests both of the 
owner and the competitors, that a professional 
adviser should assist in the preparation of the 
programme, and that the professional adviser, 
or a competent jury, consisting, at least in part, 
of experts, should assist in making the awards. 
The professional adviser, or jury, may have full 
power to make the award, or they may selecta 
number of designs, and, placing them in order 
of merit, leave the final choice to the owner or 
his representalives. Wherever possible, the 
adviser, or the jury, should make a positive 
report in favour of one design andirecommend 
the employment of its author as architect for 
the building. 

The Programme.—The programme should be 
so drawn as to form a contract. It should 

(a) Name the owner of the structure form. 
ing the subject of the competition, and state 
whether the owner institutes the competition 
personally or through representatives. If the 
latter, it should name the representatives, 
state how their authority is derived, and define 
its scope. 

(b) State the kind of competition to be insti- 
tuted and, in limited competitions, name the 
competitors, or, in open competition, if it is 
„ geographically or otherwise state the 

imits. 

(c) Fix a definite time and place for the 
receipts of the designs; the time should not be 
altered except with the unanimous consent of 
the competitors. 

(d) State the limit of cost, if fixed, the desired 
accommodation, and the conditions respecting 
the site. 

(c) Fix uniform requirements for the draw- 
ings, giving the number, the scale or scales, 
and the method of rendering. As the repre- 
sentation of a general scheme (rather than of a 
design perfectly studied in all its parts) is the 
object of the drawings, they should be of the 
simplest kind, capable of explaining such a 
scheme. 

(f) State whether the submission of more 
than one design by a competitor is forbidden 
or permitted. 

(g$) State whether the competition is to be 
anonymously conducted or not, and if anony- 
mously, provide the method. 

(l) Name the judge or jury, or provide 2 
method for their selection. Define his or their 
power. 

(i) Provide for placing out of the competition 
any drawing which violates the terms, or any 
set of drawings whose authors have so disre- 
garded the terms as to deserve the extreme 


sare a 

(J) vide that during the competition there 
shall be no communication upon anything 
relating to the competition, except in writing, 
between any competitor on the one hand, and 
the owner or any representatives of the owner, 
the professional adviser, or any juror, on the 
other, and that any information, whether in 
answer to such communication or not, shall be 
given in writing, simultaneously to all com- 
petitors. Give a date after which no question 
will be answered. 

(k) Fix the nature or the amount of the 
awards or prizes. 

(l) State, in case the 1 adviser of 
jury are not empowered to make the award, in 
whom such power is invested. 

(m) Fix the period of time within which the 
final decision will be rendered. 

n) Provide for sending the decision and 2 
copy of the report of the professional adviser 
or of the jury to each competitor. fe 

(o) Provide that no drawing shall be exhibited 
or made public until after the award and not 
then without the consent of the author. 

(f) Provide for the return of successful draw- 
ings to their respective owners within 4 
reasonable time. 

(y) Provide that nothing original as to this 
competition in dne el designs shall be 
used without compensation to the author of the 
design in which it 

Whilst one may not agree absolutely with 
each indices clause in the above carats 
code yet, broadly speaking, it appears i 
been carefully and impartially ramed alike in 
the interests of both promoters and competitors, 
and it is fundamentally sound in its 
upon the following essentials which should be 
borne in mind during the preparation of every 
set of conditions issued to competitors in this 
Country, 

1. A definite pledge should be given by the 
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promoters as to their intention to retain the 
services of the successful competitor. 

2. The conditions should be framed to con- 
ditatea contract between the promoters and the 
oompetitors. 

3. The drawings required should be of the 
simplest kind necessary for explaining the com- 
petitors’ schemes. 

4. A copy of the assessor’s report should be 
sent to every competitor. 

5. No communication, except in writing, 
should be allowed upon anything relating to 
the competition between any competitor on the 
one hand and the owner or any representative 
of the owner, the professional adviser, or any 
juror on the other. 

With regard to (t), this clause is essential to 
the success of any properly-organised compe- 
tiion. Promoters must be brought to under- 
stand that the payment of a premium is quite 
iasuficient to reimburse the successful com- 
petitor for his outlay of time and money. As 
to (2) this proposal is an innovation as far as 
this country is concerned, but it is one that 
will form, sooner or later, an integral part of 
the conditions of the competitions for all 
poblic buildings. (3) Has been evidently 
(ramed with the object of minimising the 
amount of work required from each competi- 
tor, and any experienced competing architect 
will vouch for its necessity. (4) Constitutes a 
laudable attempt to allay many of the heart- 
burnings that almost invariably follow an 
award. In my opinion, it is very desirable 
that a copy of the assessor’s report, containing 
the award and his critical notes on the various 
designs, should be issued to every competitor. 
| have here a copy of such a report, kindly 
lentto me by its author, Mr. Paul Ogden, of 
Manchester, which is, in my opinion, ideal in 
its characteristics, It contains photographic 
reproductions of all the plans submitted, 
hgcther with the assessor’s criticism of each 
design, by which competitors are enabled to 
obtain a very fair insight into the reasons 
governing the award. 

The last stipulation (5), although it might 
perhaps be strengthened, is, I think, a wise 
one, as under our haphazard system, or rather 
want of system, a competitor is often tacitly 
alowed to obtain special information from 
individual members of the promoter's com- 
mittee or from officials and subordinates con- 
nected with them, and this course of action is 
to be deprecated, as the contest between the 
competing architects should be fought on the 
information conveyed by the conditions, and 
by the subsequent replies to questions, and by 
that information alone. 

On the whole I think, gentlemen, you will 
agree with me that the problem relative to the 
conduct of architectural competitions having 
been successfully solved by the American 
achitects it is the duty of all members of our 
profession in this country to support the move- 
ment that has recently been initiated to ensure 
a similarly satisfactory result here. By doing 
so you will be upholding the dignity of the 
Profession, for what other body of educated 
men receives the insults that are constantly 
fered to us by promoters of competitions, 
who often advertise for designs for buildings 
wuch they have not the slightest intention of 
Carrying out, or for which they have actually 
elected their architect before the issue of the 
conditions for their so-called competition. To 
Put it briefly, competing architects must sift 
the good competitions from the bad ones, and 
Protect themselves against unfair or incom- 
petent assessors by insisting upon the intro- 
duction of the jury system of assessing. The 
only argument I have heard advanced, so far, 
against the appointment of jurors is that 
emanating, I presume, from those architects 
who have too great an appreciation ot the 
value of the fees obtainable under the present 
System of assessing to make them desire any 
change ; to the effect that the excessive cost 
o the jury system militates against its adoption, 

it if—as in America—no first premium be 
awarded, and the definite commission to carry 
out the work be substituted, there would not 
be, apparently, any insuperable difficulty in 
Froviding the necessary funds for the payment 
oi three or more jurors. 

Poi H. B. Creswell then read the following 

It is six years since I stood in this room, at 

the invitation of your Committee, to read a 
Paper before you on this same subject of 
Architectural Competitions, which brings us 
here to-night, and I do not think that the in- 


terval has advanced this question any nearer 


to a satisfactory solution now than it was then. 
Six years ago the conclusion was forced upon 
me that arguments and suggestions on the 
subject of architectural competitions. had 
reached very much the same position in the 
history of the world as puns, namely, in this— 
that they had all been made, and I do not 
think circumstances have changed since then 
sufficiently to make discussion of this subject 
more profitable than heretofore. 

I would like to remind you that the whole 
subject of competitions, in almost the same 
aspects and involving the same dilemmas, the 
same difficulties, the same differences of 
opinion, has beset our profession like an incubus, 
and has provoked lengthy discussions, protracted 
correspondence in the professional journals, 
special commissions, sworn fraternities, and 
self-denying brotherhoods continuously for 
nearly 100 years. I can assure any one of you 
who cares to refer to the records which will 
be found within the walls of this building, 
that he will be truly amazed at the huge 
amount of energy and mental activity in argu- 
ments, research, and classification of facts, which 
has been brought to bear on this subject ; 
and, I may add, by some of the most con- 
spicuous and able men of their day ; and yet, 
although in the particular of professional 
assessors, promoters of competitions have 
fallen partially in line with our views, the 
main question remains no nearer solution, and 
the confusion in the conduct of competitions is 
perhaps as great as it ever was. 

I find that the subject of competitions has 
been prominently brought before us here or at 
the Institute or elsewhere, during past years 
as follows :— 

In 1838 a Committee was appointed by the 
Institute to consider this subject of Competi- 
tion, who, having thoroughly ivestigated it, 
seemed apalled by its difficulties, and con- 
cluded by publishing a report containing much 
“ valuable information,” but leaving the remedy 
very much as it was befo:e in the hands of the 
profession. In 1850 the Architectural Associa- 
tion considered the question and drew up a 
report containing a code of regulations which 
it was suggested would meet the difficulties of 
the case. In 1857 Mr. George Morgan read a 
paper before the Institute upon this ‘subject, 
which led to a debate, in which every one 
agreed again that something ought to be done. 
In or about 1860 the “ Architectural Alliance ” 
took steps to draw up a form of circular sug- 
gesting terms of General Conditions which 
were sent to such Committees and Councils as 
showed symptoms of breaking out into com- 
petitions. In 1871, on the occasion of the 
General Congress of Architects, Professor Kerr 
read a valuable paper on the subject of the 
Commercial Aspects of Competitions. Every- 
one agreed that something ought to be done. 
A special committee was again nominated and 
deputed by the Congress to investigate the 
matter and report accordingly. In 1872 this 
report, together with a code of proposed 
regulations for the conduct of competitions, 
was read before the Congress of that year, 
and the Congress were, with one exception, 
unanimous in agreeing that something ought 
to be done. The exception was Sir Edmund 
Beckett, who made a very able and interesting 
speech in the character, as architects may con- 
sider, of Devil's advocate. 

I may mention here that it is the recom. 
mendations made by this Report, revised again 
1883 and in 1892, which to-day stand in the 
Institute Kalendar as “Suggestions for the 
Conduct of Architectural Competitions.” In 
1879 Mr. Thomas Porter read his exhaustive 
paper on the subject, in which the best that 
has been said in demonstrating the suicidal 
folly of the profession in acquiescing in the 
competition system is there printed and set 
down. After hearing that paper, everybody was 
as completely satished as they had ever been 
that something ought to be done. It was a 
past-President of the Architectural Association, 
Mr. Cole A. Adams, who the next year did—or 
very nearly did—the necessary “something” 
by drawing up and circulating a memorial 
which was signed by 1,300 architects, who 
thereby bound themselves to take part in no 
competition save where a “professional 
adjudicator of established reputation was 
employed.” This was presented at the Insti- 
t ite by the late George Edmund Street in 1881. 
Since then the subject has been again dis- 
cussed, and there have been papers read since 
by Mr. Baggallay and others. 

It will be noticed that a periodic recurrence 
of the subject of competitions is endemical 


with us—an affection of the spleen and seems 
so essential a factor of the healthy existence of 
our profession that we may at least view this 
present outburst as an intimation of our healthy 
existence. 

I am not going to restate in detail the injus- ` 
tices and stupidities which have been brought 
to the charge of those who organise competi- 
tions; they are vividly in the minds of all. I 
do, however, briefly propose to remind you how 
disastrous are the main principles which are 
involved in our system of competitions, because 
we are apt to reason from our own personal 
experiences, and personal ambitions and pre- 
judices, and I think that it is this attitude which 
has produced and promulgated the confusion 
which makes impossible any chance of that 
clear view, and approach to unanimity, by which 
alone we could encounter and overcome the 
difticulties we discuss so exhaustively and with 
such futility. 1 will ask you to join me in my 
conviction that we shall never reach a solution 
until we can make our own immediate inter- 
ests subservient to the wider interests of the 
profession at large. I will then ask you to let me 
suggest to you wherein the root of our trouble 
lies, and to state what I believe to be the only 
solution which will ever be possible until we 
are a closed profession, and registered, and 
placed under compunction to obey the rules 
which are made for us. 

First of all I would remind you that compe- 
titions do not in any way influence the number | 
of buildings erected. Hence the whole 
mechanism of competitions effects nothing 
more than the selection of those particular 
architects who shall be appointed to execute 
certain particular buildings. Their whole justi- 
fication rests, then, on the substantiation of the 
fact that the process of selecting architects by 
competition, is better for the profession and for 
the national architecture, than if the architect 
were selected by his reputation or his 
proved fitness for the work. The question is 
nol, gentlemen, whether competitions afford a 
short cut to notoriety for individuals, but 
whether, taken as a whole, that system of 
selection is the best system of selection. I am 
not going to urge the reasons which Convince — 
me that the competitive method of selection is 
a bad method,as a frequent usage, and bad in all 
cases except of limited competitions, but I will 
ask your permission to quote the mature 
opinion of Professor Kerr on this subject. 
He is reported to have spoken these words in 
1871 :— 

“The only conclusion I can arrive at with any 
regard for common sense is that the system of 
architectural competition is radically unsound in 
principle, and in practice most prejudicial to the 
profession of architects, both financially and morally. 
Whether it benefits the public in any way may be 
for a moment questioned, but even on this point I 
believe the answer must be eventually in the 
negative..... I have never known any man 
succeed in establishing by competition any reputa- 
tion which he would not have better acquired with- 
out it, except occasionally a bad reputation, which, 
but for competition, he might fortunately have been 
able to escape. I know of no other temptation in 
business so subtle as that which assails, as I think, 
a high-minded man when involved in architectural 
competition, and especially if he is to be successful. 
I know of men who have succeeded by competing 
in attaining to the promise of a position which they 
were not qualified to hold, but they have never been 
able to retain it, and have in several cases been 
ruined in their legitimate prospects by the conse- 
quences of such hasty and fallacious good fortune. 
I do not hesitate to say that competition success 
leads generally to personal and public disrespect ; 
and this not through Jealousy alone or personal 
offence, but by reason of the ordinary estimate of 
the quallties by which alone such success can be 
obtained.” 

The remarkable emphasis of these words 
from a man of the experience and acquire- 
ments of Professor Kerr justify a dogmatic 
assertion, surely, that it is doubtful whether 
the apparent advantages of the competitive 
method of selection are not abrogated and 
overshadowed by the grave disadvantages 
attaching to it; and with that moderate state- 
ment before you, I will remind you at what 
costs and by what burdening of ourselves do 
we acquiesce in this system of competitions. 7 

There are about thirty-six unlimited public 
competitions advertised yearly in Eugland 
alone. The value of the average building is 
about , oool., the number of competitors about 
forty, and the value of the first premium 
about 56/. (with further premiums aggregating 
to 521.). i 

With regard to the much-debated question 
of the cost of producing the competition 
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drawings, I will confine myself to the con- 
clusion drawn in this matter by the special 
committee which sat to consider the subject of 
competitions in 1872. The Report ot this 
committee stated that the cost of producing 
competition drawings, irrespective of prin- 
cipal’s time, varied from } to 20 per cent., or 
from 21. to 800l.; and we know that there are 
sometimes 100 to 200 sets of drawings, each 
set involving from four to twelve strainers. 

Professor Kerr recalls cases of 200 sets of 
competitive designs in competition in his day, 
and we, most of us, remember the Emanuel 
Church, Exeter, competition, where there 
were 405 applications for the conditions, 
although, owing, no doubt, to the publicity 
which was given to the growing dimensions 
of the competition, only some 200 odd sets of 
designs were sent in, if my memory serves me 
rightly. I think I am right also in saying that the 

ue of the building was only some 5 0ool., 
and that the cost of the producing the drawings 
submitted in competition exceeded considerably 
the whole cost of the building. 

From this it is apparent that in a com- 
petition for a building costing 9,o00/. the 
drawings would cost each competitor be- 
tween 2/. and 800/. (my own personal 
estimate is 30/., which seems a moderate 
one), so that we may consider that in a 
competition for a building costing 9,o00/. the 
cost of producing the drawings would be 
1,200/., which is nearly three times the sum 
which would be paid by the promoters by way 
of commission to the architect for designing 
and carrying out the works, and it not un- 
frequently happens that the cost of producing 
the drawings in competition for a building 
exceeds, as in the case of the Emanuel Church, 
15 the whole cost of erecting the building 
itself. 

I have found that the value of buildings 
advertised in the years 1894 and 1895 was 
540,000., which is a sum of 270,000/. in each 
year, and in 1858 Mr. George Morgan found 
that in the previous year, a year of depression 
in the building trade, public competitions were 
advertised for buildings estimated roughly to 
cost 300,000}. I may also say that I have it on 
the best authority—the authority of a gentle- 
man whose opinion you would hardly question 
in this matter—that at least half the architectural 
competitions are not advertised in the London 
papers, so that we may decide that the value 
of buildings advertised in competition in one 
year in England amounts to not less than half 
a million, 

The cost of producing drawings in respect of 
these buildings, deduced from the figures I 
have already given you, is 65,000/., estimating 
the average competition at 9,000/., and it has 
been shown by Mr. Porter that the waste 
drawings prepared in competition during the 
twenty-five years previous to the year 1872 if 
laid edge to edge would pave the way from the 
doorstep of this house we are now in to 
Grantham, and if laid flat one on top of the 
other would make a tower 1,v00 ft. higher than 
the highest mountain in the world. I may add 
that I have tested the equation to satisfy myself 
that it is the drawings themselves that would 
afford this impressive spectacle, and we may 
not cajole ourselves into a belief in architectural 
competitions on the ground that this monument 
to our folly is composed of wooden strainers. 

Gentlemen, it has been objected that the cost 
of producing these competition drawings should 
not be considered as lost to the profession, as 
the bulk of the money passes from the pockets 
of its senior to its junior members ; but to say 
this is to revive the old economic sophistry 
which, on the ground that commercial pro- 
sperity relied on the circulation of money, used 
to advocate that it would benefit the couniry to 
break all its windows once a month—or, let us 
say, benefit the glaziers that they should break 
their own windows. 

The difference between profitable and un- 
profitable labour need not be urged here, but 
it may be pointed out that if it is an advantage 
to the profession to produce nearly 65,0001. 
worth of waste drawings in every year, it 
would still more greatly benefit the profession 
if such drawings, when completed, were 
sacrificed as an offering to our common weal, 
and new sets prepared for sacrifice in the 
moil of competition. The advantages of 
competitions as viewed by some of us would 
then be doubled. 


money. If we estimate the proportion of the 
total of 65,000}. spent yearly in waste draw- 
ings which is paid away to draughtsmen at 
58,500/., which is nine-tenths of the total sum, 
and consider the average draughtsman as paid 
at the rate of 2/. per week, we find that there 
are in England alone at this moment nearly 600 
healthy persons closely employed solely in the 
production of drawings the destiny of which 
is not in any wise so useful as to line the foot- 
path from here to Grantham ; and it is our 
profession that provides and maintains these 
men for this distinguished purpose. Compe- 
titions account for 600 supernumeraries in our 
profession—600 more architects and potential 
architects than can be distributed in the 
legitimate business of designing and erecting 
buildings. 

With reference to some of these figures of 
mine and corroborative figures derived from 
Mr. Porter’s historic paper on this subject at 
the Congress of 1871, which I made use of in 
my previous paper, Mr. Aston Webb, who was 
then present and who spoke, seemed much de- 
pressed at the depreciation of competitions, 
implied thereby, and said, I quote from the report 
in the Builder," that he remembered Mr. Porter 
very well and it should be remembered that 
that gentleman himself very often took part in 
competitions, and although, according to 
his statistics, competitions had such disastrous 
results, he was a competitor on a good many 
occasions. It was impossible to check the 
statistics either of Mr. Porter or of Mr. 
Creswell and as had been said there were such 
things as lies, big lies and statistics“ Now, 
gentlemen, anyone may check my figures who 
cares to give a certain, not inconsiderable, 
number of hours to the advertisement sheets 
and news paragraphs of the Builder during the 
years 1894 and 1895, and as to Mr. Webb's 
facile use of the word “lies,” I believe Mr. 
Porter's reputation is as invulnerable to irre- 
sponsible aspersions of that sort as my own is 
untouched by them. However, I will say no 
more on that matter. Some people are not so 
sensitive or so circumspect in making implica- 
tions of falsehood as others ; in fact I am aware 
of a class of people wherein one man will call 
another a liar with the idea of conveying 
friendly congratulations. But what I do 
strongly protest against is that we should be so 
blindly concentrated upon our own personal 
interests and so consumed in self-appreciation 
that we grudge to extend to the subject a con- 
sideration which may show that the con- 
venient way for us individually is not the 
best way for us collectively. 

l once heard a young man referring to com- 
petitions as “ the young man’s friend.” What 
he wanted to say was “ I am a young man and 
have just won a competition.” 

It is exactly this personal, circumscribed, 
prejudiced attitude towards competitions which 
has kept us all these eighty years and more in 
hopeless quandary, and surely Mr. Porter was 
perfectly jnstified in competing while yet con- 
demning the system under which he competed, 
and his pronounced expressions of opinion and 
the evidence of his bias against competitions 
gives special value to the propositions of his 
paper, and greater importance and weight to 
his wider depreciation of the whole principle 
of competitions by reason of his conviction 
being aloof from his personal proclivities. 
Personally may I say that I have never 
entered for any competition for the reason, as 
I believe, that I am deficient in British sporting 
pluck, but I should not hesitate to do so if it 
seemed profitable or amusing, or I found 
myself in circumstances advantageous to 
success, 

The framing of competitions and the enact- 
ment of competitions is, as I would insist, purely 
a matter of business and of commercial enter- 
prise. Upon no other basis is their existence 
intelligible. There is no question of phi- 
lanthropic motives existing, nor of a mutual 
scheme for mutual benefit, that I ever heard of. 
The conditions of competitions as now drawn 
up may be, in general, very fairly described as 
a sham legal instrument. It is a sham form of 
contract wherein the obligations of the com- 
petitors are clearly and exactly defined, and 
the obligations of the promoters set in such 
loose, ambiguous terms as render them open 
to any interpretation that subsequent events 
may show to be most profitable to the pro- 
moters. The conduct of a public or limited 
_ I always feel that we do not fully realise the competition is clearly a matter of contract, 
significance of these facts, and perhaps you and it is the business of each party to see that 
will bear with me if I draw the comparison in his interests are properly protected in the 
the form of wasted labour instead of wasted terms of that contract. It is therefore weak 


and futile for competitors to persistently cry 
out and protest when they find that they have 
the worst of the bargain. It is usual in such 


having broken their word, and with having 
falsified their explicit undertakings ; but surely 
redress for such injury asis here claimed lies not 
in the oblivion of thesympathetic columns of the 
professional Press, but in an action in the Hig) 
Court. The truth is, however, that it is very 
rarely that promoters of competitions go back 
on their precise undertakings, or falsify their 
explicit promises. This, I observe, is not for 
any fear of consequences or for conscientious 
scruples, but for sheer lack of any precise 
undertakings to go back upon—an utter dearth 
of any explicit promises to falsify. When an 
assessor’s award is set aside, or when the 
winner of the first premium is supplanted in 
his commission to do the work, there are 
invariably protests long and loud; pathetic 
appeals to common honesty and fair treatment 
from us poor architects, who forget our greedy 
rivalries for the moment, and are bound in one 
common sympathy of discontent. 

We are continually complaining that it is 
unfair and an indignity to the profession to 
expect architects to compete when no pro- 
fessional assessor is employed. Yet 5o per 
cent. of the competitions advertise no pro- 
fessional assessor. Instead, they advertise the 
absence of a professional assessor, Neverthe- 
less, we respond to that invitation with our 
modest waggon-loads of elaborate drawings. 
We exclaim that it is an affront to offer a 
premium and to merge it in the commission. 
Yet we hustle each other to share in that 
affront, and the enthusiasm with which we 
respond to the invitation of the promoters 
might naturally be expected to further reduce 
the small proportions of twenty-two competi- 
tions in roo, which still omit to expressly 
stipulate that the premium shall merge in the 
commission. 

We protest, and take frequent published 
occasions to flourish the fact in published 
printings that the reason we compete and the 
only inducement to our entering into the 
competition is that we shall be commissioned 
to carry out our work and complete the execu- 
tion of our design. We declare that the premium 
offered is not a provocation to compete, and 
we say that, with few exceptions, the premiums 
are inadequate to repay the cost and the 
trouble of producing designs and drawings. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these forcible 
exclamations, I find in the two years 184 
and 1895 that in 54 per cent. of competitions 
there was an express stipulation that the pro- 
moters did not bind themselves to accept the 
first design, and in 35 per cent. that they did 
not bind themselves to accept any of the 
designs, and in nonc of the published condi- 
tions was a promise made to accept a pre 
design, nor do I recall any case in which the 
conditions have contained any such under- 
taking, although I fancy there may have been 
a few such cases. And there is no instance, | 
am convinced, nor will there ever be while 
competitions are promoted by sound-headed 
men, of the guarantee being given that the 
assessors’ award shall be binding in respect 
the commission. In spite of this bland in- 
difference of our avowed and advertised princi- 
pals on the subject of competitions, do we 
depreciate these competitions by standing 
apart, or are we not rather to be held account- 
able for the existence of such conditions by 
our persistent and boisterous participation in 
them. 

The 5 per cent. commission is stipulated 10 
include quantities or extraordinary expenses in 
16 per cent. of competitions. The premiated 
drawings are to be the property of the pro- 
moters in 77 per cent.; the written rules and 
the unwritten rules of the profession are frank. 
ignored, and we give our approval to this state 
of affairs injthe most emphatic manner possible, 
and proceed to keep this monstrous thing alive 


and affronts. 
The very assessors who are selected from 
the pick of us to advise the promoters, them: 


these very usages which we have never found 
words enough to deplore and execrate. 

It has even happened that architects ard 
members of the Institute have acted in the 
capacity of assessors in competitions where 
the conditions were not in accordance with the 
suggestions for competitions published by the 
Institution ; and in thirty-two sets of conditions 
of competition, which I took as they came 


cases for us to charge the promoters with 


and healthy amongst us, in the face of rebu‘; 


selves become parties to and elaborators 0 
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hand ſrom the portſolio kept at the Institute 
library, I find that out of the twelve cases 
. which provide for the appointment of an 
assessor, no less than eleven stipulate that the 
premium shall merge in the commission, that 
ten state that the premiated designs and draw- 
ings are to be the property of the promoters, 
and that in every single case there is an express 
clause relieving the promotera of responsibility 
to accept the prize designs, and in one instance 
of a competition fer a 5. 5001, hiding with a 
rst premium to mesge in the commission, it 
ds stipglated. that the 5 per cent. commission 
shall include travelling and all expenses. 

Is it not, I will not say reasonable, but the 
only conceivable result, that promoters of com- 
petitions should treat our wordy protests with 
small consideration, as evidences only of pro- 
fessional jealousy and professional squabbles, 
when our weakness, our inconsistency, and 
our scrambling greed is so flagrant and so 
palpable a denial of all that we say. 

What I wish to lead up to is the conclusion 
that the impracticable and unfair qualities of 
eublic architectural competitions as now con- 
ducted are not to be laid to the charge of the 
people who promote them, but are to be entirely 
{aid to the charge of ourselves who have in all 
particulars and details made the procedure, 
traditions, and the conduct of competitions just 
exactly as they are and exist, in every respect 
and in every particular. 

There is nothing unusual or difficult in our 
situation at the outset. We are dealing with 
ordinary business men of our own nationality, 
whose prejudices we thoroughly understand, 
and who are bound by the same laws as bind 
us. There is the fair commercial battlefield 
before us. 

When a man or a corporate body—it does 
aot matter which—wants a thing it is his 
reasonable duty to get it at the fair market rate, 
and to give no more for the thing he wants 
than what it is worth. I cannot see why 
British subjects or, indeed, anyone else ought 
to be placed under an obligation to reconstruct 
the ordinary bases of business transactions 
because they may happen to be dealing with 
the profession of architects. The attitude of 
these people is perfectly simple and reasonable, 
and is all, as business men, which we have any 
cight to expect. They make a certain offer for 
a certain thing, and it is their business to see 
that they get what they want, and whatever 
they get they get at our price—please remember 
chat, gentlemen—and not at any artificial price. 

They get it at the market value, neither more 
nor less. If they choose to make an attractive 
«fer they can command the ideas of the lead- 
ing architects of the day. If the offer is an 
inconsiderable one, they will win only the ser- 
vices of incapable or unsuccessful men who 
valne their services at a low rate, and I feel 
boand to confess that, as a matter of ordinary 
foresight, when organising a competition, 
knowing that the approval and gratitude of 
the profession at the offer of a fair premium 
would possibly take the form of some 3,000 
deal strainers delivered at my door, I should 
feel, with all the good will in the world, not 
sustified in offering a sum involving responsi- 
tility for such an exuberant display of gratitude. 

I insist, gentlemen, that the whole matter is 
in our hands, and that the issue is clear and 
easy. We have only to make the demand, 
oot indeed in peevish letters to the papers, or 
on long-winded occasions of this description, 
bat to make the demand with the ordinary 
emphasis of men who know what they want, 
and who mean to stand by the principles of 
conduct which they know the fulfilments of 
their wants demands of them. 

So surely as we declare in this manner that 
we will be parties to no competitions of which 
the conditions are unreasonable, ambiguous, or 
incompatible with personal or professional 
dignity, straightway such competitions will 
cease to exist. 

Twenty years ago some effort was made to 
give some real expression to the general con- 
viction that architects should not compete 
where no professional adviser was employed 
by the promoters. I refer to the memorial 
signed by 1, 300 architects, who bound them- 
selves not to compete except where a profes- 
sional assessor was employed, which was 
presented at the Institution by Sir George 
Edmund Street in 1881. 

What generally is the result of that com- 
paratively limited and local effort ?—I say local 
as affecting only a certain status of practitioners. 
It is this: that while the Special Commission 
of 1872 found that a professional assessor was 


this century 50 per cent. of competitions: 
advertised the employment of a professional 
assessor. ä 8 5 

I think there is a great deal of what must 
appear to unprejudiced persons outside our pro- 
fession as sheer foolishness and nonsense in 
all the outcry we make. The truth is that it is 
ourselves whom our quarrel is with, with the 
men who will sacrifice their dignity and walk 
in lower planes and work for less than what 
we can bring ourselves to consent to. We want 
the thing that is offered, but not at the price to 
be paid ; and yet, for all our outcry anent the 
moral obloquy of promoters of competitions in 
refusing to accept a design they do not like, 
I have yet to hear of any case in which the 
competitor who unfairly was handed the com- 
mission ever made any difficulty whatever 
about accepting it. 

From the lofty toge we adopt in these 
matters we should expect the favoured archi- 
tect to bow, present thanks, and decline on the 

round that it was a gross injustice to his pro- 

essional brother who had been awarded the 
premium, that the profession of which he was 
a member strongly disapproved of such irregu- 
larity, and that, therefore, he must decline to 
act. 

Personally, I am thankful to think that no 
such prig exists in our ranks, but if our attitude 
was really genuine towards competitions, as we 
declare it to be, this is the attitude we should 
take individually in being met with a case of 
that sort. But were we genuine, such cases 
would not arise, because we should see that 
the conditions were properly drawn ; we should 
not compete unless their terms and the details 
of the matter were in accordance with our 
principles; and if any attempt was made 
to jockey us, we should find our remedy 
in a court of law. If we cannot keep off un- 
ruly competitions by any other means, by all 
means let us fake the pledge—let us join a 
certain active society lately started, and for- 
swear competitions unless they are as we hold 
they should be. My own interest in that most 
praiseworthy society is somewhat abated by 
its formidable propaganda for talking. We 
have surely had enough and to spare of that; 
it is entirely useless unless architects abstain 
from competing. 

The only way to secure that competitions 
shall be conducted as we wish them conducted 
is to have nothing to do with them unless they 
are as we approve. 


Mr. R. S. Balfour read a letter on the subject 
which had been received from Mr. Sidney R. J. 
Smith. Mr. Smith said he had little tu say on 
the subject, except strongly to urge the aboli- 
tion of perspectives. They were quite useless 
to an assessor, and should not be necessary 
until plans were finally decided upon, for in a 
competition they misled committees. He was 
of opinion that a small piece of 4-in. scale 
drawing was much more useful, for it showed 
what a competitor’s capabilities of design and 
feeling were much more than a perspective or 
4 scale. In a general way, ,,-in. scale and a 
small piece of 4-in. detail should be ample for 
competitions, and plans, one elevation, and a 
section should be sufficient. The great thing 
was to minimise labour. He was strongly in 
favour of the jury system ; there should always 
be more than one assessor, for if there was only 
one he might have “fads” or might miss 
points. He was sure that two men—one a 
practical man and the other an artist—would 
work better than only one, Reports were 
practically useless, and might be abolished 
with advantage. A few notes on the drawings 
were all that was necessary, and this should 
also be ample as a specification. Limited 
competitions, each competitor being paid, 
should be encouraged, or competition abolished 
altogether. 

Mr. H. W. Wills, in proposing a vote of 
thanks, said he had listened with great pleasure 
to Mr. Creswell's paper, but he thought he 
disagreed with every sentence of it. Mr. 
Creswell had shown, in the preparation of his 
paper, and the collection of facts, an industry 
greater than that of the ordinary competitor. 
Many of them were able to get through a set 
of competition drawings in far less time than 
it must have taken to get together such a mass 
of statistics, the correctness of which he was 
perfectly willing to take as absolute. Those 
who decry architectural competitions should 
remember that though we might do away with 
them we could not do away with the competi- 
tion between man and man. If an architect 


rarely or never employed, at the beginning of did not get 2 practice in some other way, he 


wentin for competitions. If he did not take 
part in architectural competitions he tried to 
attract the attention of, and please, those who 
had work to give and really competed for their 
favour, suiting himself more or less to his sur- 
roundings ; and in many cases a man who got 
a practice in that way spent quite as much 
time in building up his practice as did the 
man who made competitive drawings. If he 
wanted to know whether the bite of a dog was 
a bad thing he would never go to the man 
who had never been bitten, but to the man 
who had had experience either as a doctor or 
as one who had been bitten. They could 
apply that to the architectural profession, and 
think of those who, like Mr. Aston Webb, Mr. 
Hare, and others had competed so success- 
fully ; if they did that they would not take such 
a gloomy view of the matter as did Mr. Cres- 
well. Of course, there were a great many 
defects which needed remedying in the present 
system, and he thought that a great many of 
them would pass away in time. Competitions 
were now conducted more fairly than ever 
before, and improvement was still taking 
place. He was heartily in agreement with 
Mr. Cross’s admirable paper. One of the 
greatest sources of disappointment architects 
had in competing for a building was when, 
having been placed first by an assessor, the 
promoters changed their minds, saying that 
perhaps they might put up the building in ten 
years time, but perhaps they might not do so 
at all. Supposing a building was going to cost 
80,000/., and the promoters came to that con- 
clusion, the successful architect would have 
probably expended an amount of time in 
preparing a design quite equivalent to the 
amount of time he would have spent had he 
been directly commissioned to prepare pre- 
liminary sketches. Competition drawings 
were fully equal to preliminary sketches, and 
he thought that one of the conditions of a 
competition should be that if the promoters 
did not erect the building, or did not accept 
the author of the first premium as architect, 
they should pay a percentage on the estimated 
cost of the building. If a condition of that 
kind could be arranged for it would do away 
with a great many bogus schemes, for people 
would not, merely for the sake of a building 
they only half-heartedly wanted, run the risk 
of the certain payment of a large sum of 
money. If, instead of only having to pay a 
premium of rool. and then employing another 
architect, or no architect at all, they had to 
pay 2 sum seven or eight times as great, pro- 
moters would think a great deal longer than 
they did before they reversed an assessor's 
award. He thought that was one of the 
reforms which might very well be brought 
about. Another misfortune architects were 
sometimes subjected to, even where an assessor 
was appointed, was when it was clear from 
the conditions that neither the assessor or the 
promoters knew exactly what they wanted, 
and he thought architects should avoid, as far 
as possible, competing for buildings the exact 
nature of which was not clearly stipulated ; 
and assessors would help to make competitions 
more successful if they insisted on the problem 
to be solved being clearly and definitely stated 
at the outset. 

Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, who seconded the 
motion, said he was very glad Mr. Creswell 
had dealt with principles. A great many of 
the matters referred to by Mr. Creswell were 
purely incidental, and accidents of practice— 
miscarriages of justice, little things which were 
inevitable while human nature is human nature 
and architects had to compete because pro- 
moters would have a competition, and assessors 
were not infallible. But there were principles 
which should govern things, and there were 
reasons which made competitions essential to 
architects ; and, in his opinion, there would be 
no diminution of architectural competitions ; 
all they could do was to regulate them and 
stop the abuses. In spite of what Mr. Cres- 
well had said, he did not think any one would 
deny (except, perhaps, Mr. Creswell) that 
great progress had been made in regard to 
architectural competitions, which were arranged 
and carried out much better than they used to 
be. Hehad not been one of the very successful 
men in them, but, at the same time, he felt 
that the competitions he had been in for had 
been of distinct benefit to him and his staff, 
and he would have nothing but praise to 
give to the system if it could but be regulated 
better than it is regulated now. They were 
members of the Anglo-Saxon race, which 
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delighted in competition. Why were they 
architects ? oHe did not at all take the view that 
they had taken up the profession mainly for 
commercial but rather that they were 
architects for the sheer joy and delight of de- 
signing. They talked about themselves as if 
they were artists, and he hoped they were, and 
that they had that ideal before them ; and the 
were not worthy of the name of - 
tects unless they had that ideal and did 
all they could promote it. The main 
stimulus in architectural competitions, so far 
as the profession was concerned, was the 
sheer delight of designing. Mr. Creswell 
had laid great stress on the unsatisfactoriness 
of competitions—that the intellectual com- 
fe was of no use to any one; but surely 
payaa competition was beneficial, intel- 
and artistic was still more profitable. 
The main point was, not did competitions 
benefit the profession, but did they benefit 
art? Were the public buildings which 
were erected in England to-day of a better 
quality than those erected twenty-five years 
ago? He could not help thinking that 
there was an enormous improvement in the 
buildings of the country, and he thought that 
must be attributed to a large extent to com- 
petitions. Great strides had also been made 
in the . as to architectural compe- 
titions. e suggestions of the American 
Institute were extremely valuable, and if we 
could (and he thought we should) arrive at 
some kind of regulations on those lines, he 
thought we should have achieved nearly all 
that we needed. 

Mr. A. B. Thomas, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, said it was always interesting to listen 
to an academic discussion on the merits of 2 
recognised system or method of practice which 
had grown into general use ; and it was a fact, 
although he did not mention it as an argument, 
that the majority of the great names which 
stood out in the architectural world had identi- 
fied themselves with competition work and, he 
believed, without detriment to their work ‘as 
architects. There was one important point to 
bear in mind i. e., that a public authority having 
the control of the expenditure of public money, 
was bound to take the course which seemed to 
them best in the disposal of that money. While 
it was open to the public authorities to call in 
a specialist eminently fitted to deal with a par- 
ticular work, they could, and sometimes did, 
appoint an architect whose chief recom- 
mendation was his local influence, more than 
his artistic or special capacity. On that ground 
it could be claimed for competitions that they 
were in the interest of architecture, and they 
were certainly in the interest of public money 
in that a properly conducted and properly 
assessed architectural competition should pro- 
duce a design which, while not necessarily the 
least costly, would be appropriate and therefore 
properly economical. In regard to the paper by 
Mr. Cross, it was definitely laid down that the 
assessor’s report should be printed and sup- 
plied to the competitors, That was generally 
contended, but he was not quite sure as to the 
wisdom of that. It was desirable that the 
assessor's award should be absolute, and where 
that was so it was undesirable to give the 
reasons for his conclusions. In legal absolute 
decisions, he believed that that was the prac- 
tice. One could imagine the difficulties which 
might arise from the publication of an assessor's 
report, and, in his opinion, it was best that the 
assessor should clearly and definitely say which 
design he thought was the best, and that that 
should end matters so far as the competitors 
were concerned. Then as to the simplicity of 
drawings, that lay with architects themselves, 
most of whom would make their drawings 
elaborate, and take a pride in doing so. As to 
what Mr. Cross said about competitors pri- 
vately communicating with the promoters of a 
competition in order to get information, he (the 
speaker) had been under the impression that, 
as a rule, the promoters took great trouble to 
supply the fullest information. The con- 
sideration competitors received from the 
authorities, the expense and trouble that 
was taken to supply information, was, in 
the majority of cases, very great; in most 
cases the promoters seemed to have a 
great desire to help the competitors all they 
could, and to secure anonymity He did not 
at all see how it could be expected of pro- 
moters to say definitely before a competition 
was adjudged that they would carry out the 
selected design. He had known a case where 
the promoters of a competition were abso- 
lutely prevented carrying out a design after it 


had been selected, and it would have been very 
hard on them had they been bound in an 
way. As to the conditions of the competi- 
tion forming a basis of contract, he took it that 
they did. As to assessorships, he felt he must 
pat in a plea for sole assessorships, and while 

e was listening to Mr. Cross he was thinkin 
of the result of competition work in En land 
and contrasting it with the results abroa In 
France and on the Continent, especially in 
regard to municipal work, one saw a great 
similarity in the designs selected for Hotels de 
Ville; on the other hand, in England during 
the last ten years there had been considerable 
individuality shown in the selected designs for 
town halls, and he could not help 59 05 
that this result was not only due to the indi- 
viduality of the designers, but also to the taste 
and individuality of the assessors. 

Mr. W. A. Pite also supported the vote of 
thanks, remarking thet there was evidence of 
competition among people everywhere, and on 
the whole it seemed to be best that such should 
be the case. Many architects would never get 
a chance of designing buildings of any magni- 
tude but for competitions, and as to whether the 
system benefited the art of architecture, it was 
only necessary to call to mind the names—the 
honoured names—of men they all knew, some 
of whom had stepped, so to speak, from a back 
office stool into the very front rank of the pro- 
fession. Then there was another point: some- 
how these competitions seemed to stir one’s 
zeal. Whether that was because of the sport- 
ing element in it all, he could not say, but it 
certainly seemed to make young ‘men work for 
the best results. They had met that evening 
in order to discuss, to some extent, their 
wrongs, and they hoped soon to set matters 
right, though there were many reforms they 
wanted, and perhaps it was hardly possible to 
get all they wanted. Arising out of what Mr. 
Thomas had said, he might mention that there 
were competitions in which the assessor was 
told of a certain building which had been 
erected somewhere which was the key of the 
whole thing. If the competitor did not 
possess that key, he might as well not com- 
pete. Nothing had been said that evening as 
to the good old-fashioned “ ghost which some 
competitors were said to make use of. 

Mr. John Murray said it seemed to be gene- 
rally admitted that there was somethin 
radically wrong somewhere with architect 
competitions. In his opinion, the system of 
offering two or three premiums was wrong, 
for it involved the expenditure by the pro- 
fession of a great amount of time and money. 
If, in all competitions, small scale pencil 
sketches were asked for, young and old, and 
busy men could compete without a large 
expenditure of time and money. Say fifty or 
even 100 men competed by sending in small- 
scale sketches, about six might be selected for a 
second competition, and each be paid an equal 
sum to cover expenses. By the present system 
fifty or sixty men might compete, and the 
assessor at once eliminated about two-thirds of 
them because they had not carried out some 
leading point, which, perhaps, was only known 
to the assessor or committee; and it was a 
great hardship that a number of men who had 
gone to great trouble and expense were put 
out of court for such areason. If the system 
of small-scale sketches were general, such 
sketches could be made in a short time with- 
out much outlay, and an assessor could judge 
at once upon a scheme. It was a well- 
known fact that the general scheme of the 
plan often won a competition, and that scheme 
was often worked out by the first few lines. 
That had been his own experience ; some 
schemes he could have prepared in two or 
three hours had he followed out at first the 
correct idea, but in consequence of doubt he 
had spent two or three months of fruitless 
effort upon the work. The reform necessary 
to make competitions successful and a benefit 
to the profession might be carried out on the 
lines suggested. The suggestion was not new; 
it had been adopted in some of the largest and 
best competitions, and in all such cases, as far as 
he knew, the result had been most successful. 
If the Institute were to lay down suggestions 
on these lines, there would be good results. He 
thought that the one assessor system was the 
best, providing that in the event of the pro- 
moters not carrying out the selected design, the 
author of that design shonld have some com- 
pensation. It seemed a great hardship that 
a successful competitor should lose everything 
because the promoters wished to have some 
other design, generally not so good; but the 


promoters ought to be quite free to selec 
another design if they wished. A substantial 
compensation to be paid to the successful com. 
petitor would, however, act as a considerable 
deterrent to such a course. The remedies for 
the existing defects were in the hands of the 
profession, and unless architects, headed by 
the Institute as the governing body, lay down 
some rules for themselves and adhere to 
them, things would go on as before. No 
doubt matters had improved, but there was 
need of more improvement. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said they would all regret the absence of the 
President, Mr. Hare, because of his great 
success in competitions, and because he would 
have been able to tell them practically a! 
about the matter. It seemed to him (the 
speaker) that as we are not likely to do away 
with architectural competitions, we might as 
well accept them and devote our energies to 
improving them where we can. Every ox 
seemed to agree that improvements must come 
from within the profession, and Mr. Creswel, 
who did not seem to approve of competitions, 
was in agreement with others, he thought, oo 
that one point. He would like to draw more 
attention to the Competition Reform Society 
than had been given to it that evening. The 
Society was doing a great amount of good, and 
it was by joining it and by trying to get pro- 
moters of competitions to draw up their in- 
structions and appoint assessors, &c., as 
architects desired, that improvement was to be 
brought about. In joining the Society—in 
taking the pledge, as Mr. Creswell wittily pot 
it—they agreed to abstain from taking part in 
competitions which were not considered 
fair or were not approved by the Society. 
It seemed to him that Mr. Wills did not 
so entirely disagree with Mr. Creswell 3 
he said he did, for there seemed to be agree- 
ment between them on one or two points. 
He (the Chairman) thought that the competition 
suggestions should form part of the contrac, 
and also that the drawings should be as simple 
as possible, to as small a scale as would illus- 
trate a design of a general scheme, without 
perspectives, and with only one section—and 
that a skeleton section, not a detail section. 
He also considered that the assessor's report 
should be supplied to competitors, for one could 
learn very much from the assessor's criticisms 
and the comparisons between one's own ansuc- 
cessful design and the others. He was sure 
that competitions were desirable for young 
architects, and he thought that they learnt much 
by competing. As to whether competitions 
improved the art of the country, he rather 
agreed with Mr. Seth-Smith that they did, and 
had. One could not go about the country 
without realising that, and in looking at the 
competition designs published in the profes- 
sional papers one realised that the standard of 
art had improved; and there could be no doubt 
that some of our finest buildings were the 
result of competitions. As to payment to the 
designer of the plans placed first, he thought 
that Mr. Wills’s suggestion was an excellent 
one, though he was afraid it was rather too 
utopian for realisation. He did not think com 
mittees would be got to pay the author of the 
design placed first 1} per cent. on the estimated 
cost of a building if they abandoned the 
scheme; the first premium was generally 5 
very much less. He did not agree with Mr. 
Thomas’s suggestion that a committee ought 
not to be expected to bind themselves: o 
the contrary, he thought the committee 
should bind themselves to carry out the 
selected design, or, at any rate, one of 
the three premiated designs, unless, d 
course, there was some legal diffculty in the 
way, or the committee, as Mr. Thomas men 
tioned, were unable, through no fault of their 
own, to carry out any design ; but that cou 
always be stipulated. The practice of mergité 
the first premium in the commission ought! 
be a thing of the past. It was really only # 
mythical and evanescent premium. An amus 
ing case occurred in his experience recently 
He was asked to compete with five othe’ 
architects for a small building in the con 
and a first premium, amounting to 3 per © f 
of the cost was offered. He thought this 15 
very well indeed, but in the next sentence 
found that the first premium merged in the 
commission. It was quite true, as ie 
stated that evening, that there wasa key 11 
problem set in some competitions wh. 
unless one could find it, made it useless to com- 
pete. A notable recent competition was pra: 
tically a puzzle, and only one of the 
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tors guessed the solution, and he believed that 
that sort of thing had occurred ‘more than 


once. 

The vote of thanks having been. heartily 
agreed to, 8 oat 

Mr. Creswell, in reply, said that he liked 
Mr. Pite’s remarks about the sporting element 
in competitions, and perhaps it was that 
element which induced men to compete. He 
met a curious instance the other day. A 
friend of his in a large provincial town—a 
young man in a good position — was 
approached privately by a member of a 

l Board which wanted a school. His 
friend was asked how a competition should 
be managed, and of course he spoke up 
for the Institute suggestions,. and said that 
an assessor should be appointed, and 
pointed out emphatically that the profession 

that the architect selected by the 
assessor should be appointed to carry out the 
work—the premium was nothing, the appoint- 
ment of the successful architect was the real 
thing. His friend and perbaps thirty other 
architects, competed, and the assessor made an 
award which the Board did not approve of, 
and they selected another design—a very fine 
design, in Portland stone, of a two-story school. 
This happened to be his friend’s design. The 
selection was entirely accidental, and his friend 
was charmed and delighted, as, of course, 
was quite right. His friend was a man of 
great resource, and the curious point was that 
in geting out the contract drawings he adopted 
a design which was entirely different from 
the competition design. The original design 
was a stock competition design, in Portland 
stone of two stories. It was a distinct compe- 
tition design, the regular thing in that line ; but 
the building that was put up was of one story 
in red brick with Bath stone dressings. The 
grotesque was not limited to small competi- 
tions. Important competitions often con- 
demned themselves. There was the Law 
Courts competition, for instance, and Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s Treasury building. The Chair- 
man had said, with some hesitation, that Mr. 
Creswell dad not seem to approve of competi- 
tions. That did not appear to be the question, 
bat whether competitions were a good thing or 
not. Whether they were good or bad did not 
affect the question of whether he would per- 
sonally compete or not; he did not think the 
moral obligation had reached that point. But 
if he competed in face of the condition which 
said: “the Council do not bind themselves to 
carry out the design which is accepted,” he 
would not write to the Builder and complain 
if he did not get the work to carry out. 
To do that was, in the circumstances, very 
inconsistent. 

Mr. Cross also replied. He said he was 
glad the Chairman was a supporter of the Com- 
petition Reform Society. He was sure that it 
was necessary that there should be some such 
society to deal with the wiles of promoters, for 
architects had been badly treated for years past, 
and in a measure it was their own fault. Some 
such combination ought to have been pro- 
moted years ago. The Institute ought to have 
taken up the matter in earnest, but unfortu- 
nately the subject had always been cold- 
shouldered by that body for some reason which 
he could not understand ; and so competing 
architects had found it necessary to take the 
matter up themselves in earnest. In time the 
subject would also be dealt with in earnest 
by all architects, he believed, including the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on the 2oth inst., when 
Mr. W. H. White will read a paper on Ancient 
and Modern Town Houses.” 

The meeting then terminated. 
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REBUILDING SCHEME, ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOS- 
PITAL—The Building Sub-Committee of the Lord 
Mayor's Inquiry Committee on dt. Bartholomew's 
Hospital met on the 6th inst., when the Lord Mayor 
(Presiding) announced that he had now obtained 

consents to his scheme for utilising 

site of chapel and the house of the chap- 
lain for hospital purposes. It was resolved to 
suggest to the Governors that, in view of the 
changed circumstances arising from the probable 
acquisition of the site of the church and the utilisa- 
tion of the north wing of the hospital, which con- 
eir architects should prepare 
the gradual but ultimate recon- 
entire hospital in an up-to-date 
being paid to the value of the 
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= ARCHITECTURE AND THE AGE.* 


THERE is one weak point in the Episcopalian 
use of Pointed church architecture, due to the 
symbolism that pervades it, influencing its plan 
adversely. I ro at we all have had our ex- 
perience of what it is to sit behind the aisle 
pillars of an ordinary church, or the massive 
crossing pillars of a cathedral, when some 
eminent divine was preaching whom we 
would much like to see and hear. In these cir- 
cumstances the reflection would be quite 
justifiable, symbolical plan or not [the object 
for which I am here transcends symbolism ]. 
The church would have better subserved 
its object if the obstructions had been out 
of the way. In this connexion we cannot 
help hoping that the five gentlemen who have 
been honoured with the competition commission 
to design a cathedral for Liverpool may so far 
turn aside from the ancient method, the 
present problem, and provide a large preach- 
ing area free of great obstructive central and 
other pillars. This is not beyond the wit of 
the architectural man to devise, if modern 
methods of construction are adopted and the 
earlier modes used only so far as consistent 
with the advanced condition of architectural 
knowledge. The arbiters will be in sympathy 
with it, because they say the Liverpool 
Cathedral must be an original work of art, 
and have a character of its own, one fitted for 
the requirements of the present age.” 

A large space provided at the intersection of 
the various parts like that at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
would be commendable. Such an arrangement 
will, of course, exclude a central tower, but not 
prevent the use of a dome-like structure on the 
lines of the Ely Cathedral plan. 

A most excellent suggestion made in a lecture 
given to the Edinburgh Architectural Associa- 
tion by the distinguished Professor of Fine Art 
at the University of Edinburgh, that the plan of 
a church in Cologne, apsidal in choir and 
transepts, might well be considered as the 
model of an ecclesiastical auditorium, has a 
distinct bearing on this problem. 

Were the church for Nonconformist usage, 
there would be no ritual difficulty to meet. 
Two London churches have happily realised 
the expanded area by the use of the octagon 
on plan, and another by employing a hexagon, 
and, as is well known, there are churches all 
over the country, particularly in Scotland, 
which are large and unencumbered with 
pillars. 

But in the effort to secure expansion of area, 
the attainment of good acoustical qualities has 
also to be kept in view. One of the ablest 
writers of the day, once a minister, and there- 
fore an authority on the matter, has repeatedly 
blamed architects for neglecting this. Good 
reason he had, as his own church—a modern 
one — was a conspicuous offender, the 
remedy in the case being a large “ velarium ” 
over the pulpit. With the knowledge we have 
of the laws of acoustics given in the admirable 
manual of Professor Roger Smith, and the 
instances therein furnished of large buildings 
in which speaking and hearing are all that 
could be desired, the mistakes so often made 
are unpardonable, and quite unworthy of a 
profession living and working in an age of 
exact science and successfal engineering and 
mechanism. 

When such cases occur, they are due either 
to neglect in studying the laws which operate 
in favour of a good auditorium, or the designer 
is so devoted to precedent that he has not the 
courage to make the needful advance on what 
has been done before. 

It would not be fair, of course, to condemn 
buildings in which a voice of low compass 
failed to make an impression. It is probable 
that hardly any one else than the late Mr. 
Spurgeon could have made himself heard to 
the utmost limit of an audience of 20,000, as he 
successfully accomplished in a gathering in the 
Crystal Palace at the time of the Indian Mutiny 
in 1857; but an architect should be able, at any 
rate, to design a building satisfactory in its 
acuustics which shall hold 4,000 or 5,000 
people, as has been done, for instance, in the 
case of the Free Trade Hall in Manchester. 

From the questions of style and ethics we 
have been considering, let us turn for a little to 
a quality by which they are all affected, one that 
in the present variety of practice calls for 
special attention, and that is the meaning or 
expression which a building ought to have. 

* The second of a read by Mr. G. S. Aitken. 
of Edinburgh, . the Northern Architectural 


Association, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on theasth ult. For the 
first part of the paper see our last issue, p. 248. 


It is not enough that an architect should 
ully plan and apply his knowledge of 
style with wisdom and e: he has to aim 
that some meaning be suggested by his. 
work. This meaning is not simply the con- 
veyance of personality into his design. Per- 
sonality is an unconscious influence, 2 some— 
thing he cannot help imparting: we see the- 
man in the work ; unhappily not always, for 
2 a time an architect cares only to do- 
what others have done, admiring their work- 
so much that he has no ambition to create any 
of his own. Expression is a subtle something 
ae a personality, and has to be consciously: 
ap e 0 
architect sits down to the pleasant task of 
designing a bank; how is he to treat it so that 
it will appear as such, and not be mistaken for 
some other place of business? Or his study 
may be a church, and as he is a man of inde- 
pendent mind, unconcerned for precedent of 
medizeval or other work, how is he to prevent 
his design being supposed to be that of a 
secular building ? 

Both bank and church may be admirabl 
designed, but, if they have not the tone we 
meaning or expression, will fail to indicate 
their purpose. The method most generally: 
adopted to gain this end is the addition of 
forms symbolic of the use to which the 
building is put, and this has been cleverly- 
done at the Natural History Museum at South 
Kensington by using representations of some 
of its contents. In many of our civic edifices it 
has been managed by employing the armorial 
bearings of the city or of the county families, 
or sometimes by introducing pictures of histo- 
rical events which took place in the vicinity. 
An exchange with the figure of a grasshopper 
on its summit may recall to the observer the 
name of the merchant prince Sir Thomas 
Gresham, and its walls be frescoed with repre- 
sentations of the processes of manufacture and 
modes of transit on which commerce so largely 
depends. But none of these methods of dis- 
tinguishing a building can be strictly con- 
sidered as expression. 

Some years ago an article appeared in the 
Builder in response to a letter sent by the 
present writer, who had ig that ex- 
pression in architecture should given more 
attention to. The article laid down in reply: 
two points of view from which expression may 
be considered: (1) Either for its own sake 
merely as a means of heightening individuality 
and character in a design, or (2) in relation to 
the purpose of the building and as a means of 
expressing something of that purpose in its 
outward mien. Some of the ideas proposed as 
meeting the first point of view were consisten 
between the various parts in mass and detail. 
A steep-roofed church and spire went well 
together, or a flat roof and tower; a mansion 
might be dignified or picturesque, provided the 
several parts were treated with consistency, 
but the mixing of stone gables and half- 
timbered work in the same house was not 
conducive to expression, 

The second view might be partially met by 
avoiding such matters as huge masses of wall, 
and small slits for windows in mansions and 
town halls; a court of law should not be 
marked by spires and towers; a set of com- 
mercial offices ought not to be bedizened with 
carving. At the close of the article the writer 
seemed to consider that individuality would 
help to secure expression, and remarks it was 
impossible “to make any building express its 
purpose with such a degree of certainty that 
any person ignorant of this could gather it 
from the external aspect of the building.” 

These two points of view sum up all that 
need be said about expression: that it is a 
something plus individuality, and also that it 
may aid in indicating the purpose of a 
building 

That it is something beyond individuality a 
little consideration will show. The personality 
of architects is dissimilar as the trees of the 
forest. One is refined, another vigorous ; one 
architect has a tendency to breadth in his work, 
another to minuteness ; one is grave in his 
treatment, another always sees architecture in 
a lighter aspect. Now, either of these men 
may have to design buildings which call for 
the indication of qualities other than those of 
their own temperament, 

The man given to fine detail, if entrusted 
with the erection of an edifice which should 
be characterised by stateliness, will have to go 
out of his individuality to realise such a quality, 
and therefore we may conclude that expres- 
sion is something beyond personality, calling 
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ſor the use of conscious exertion and the 
reasoning faculty. To many, of course, this 
counsel is ne s, habitually in designing 
work they ask themselves the question, now, 
what character beyond my own personal 
faculty of expression am I called on to impart 
to this building? and hence the greater success 
of some buildings than others in attaining that 
end. 

It may not be always possible to learn from 
the external appearance of a building what 
Object it serves, yet we may ensure it some 
‘degree of meaning by keeping in view the 
purpose it is intended for, and what of compo- 
‘sition and detail are likely to accentuate that. 
A bank should have an expression of solidity 
to indicate security, its entrance ought to be 
spacious enough for its business purpose, but 
not so large as the door to a hospitable 
interior; its decoration should be grave and 
sumptuous rather than ornate, the material 
used ought to be of the best, and the nation- 
ality of the bank be hinted at by the use of 
granite if its head office is in a granite district, 
or marble if it has foreign connexions, and so 
on. A happy illustration of this is to be 
noted in Mr. Norman Shaw's shipping offices, 
-at Liverpool, the intermixture of marble there 
At once carries one on an imaginary voyage to 
-other lands. 

A geological museum would be very one- 
-sided in its recognition of the materials which 
illustrate the science it is devoted to if it were 
‘built entirely of one kind of stone or of brick. 
Terra-cotta associated with stone, both varied 
in kind, would suggest to the onlooker the 
differ ing geological leaves of the earth’s 
volume. 

A church should be both cheerful and grave, 
leaving lightness to the concert hall, arranged 
internally in such a way that the congregation 
anay follow the reading and singing, and the 
‘minister be able to see the whole of his 
audience. 

But expression implie not only indications 
of the purpose of a building, but something 
imparted to it equivalent to the moral qualities 
in man. The human eye may flash indigna- 
tion or beam with gentleness, the lips may 
signify firmness or laxity, so may a building be 
dignified or mean, graceful or clumsy, thought- 
dul or commonplace. 

Happy is the architect who has all this in 
view, and beyond it puts into the building his 
own personality. 

We are not this evening compiling an 

encyclopedia of modern architecture, but 
touch only on those examples of our time that 
will serve either for counsel or congratulation, 
and l. erefore do not discuss schools, hospitals, 
asylums, free libraries, and so on, although 
they are chiefly creations of modern times. It 
would be wrong, however, not to say that they 
each in their own way, as much as the other 
classes of architecture treated, show skill and 
scholarship. 
„In passing, it is interesting to reflect how 
much the architect has been indebted to others 
for the success with which he has been able to 
carry out his work. The specialist has dis- 
covered there is a curative power in well- 
designed architecture, and hence the service it 
performs in asylums and hospitals. It would 
be interesting to know who was the first to 
depart from the quadrangular plan of infirmary 
which held good up to fifty years ago. 


For the modern system of school planning 
we shall not go wrong in giving the credit 
largely, if not exclusively, to architects work- 
ing out the Education Act of 1870. In this, as 
in other branches of architecture, many minds 
have been at work; the oculist is concerned 
about the aspect of light in which the young 
scholar works, the educationalist is authorita- 
tive on the various grades of division for which 
the architect should plan; and it is possible 
that the present commission on physical culture 
may issue in some further changes in school 
construction. 


There is one phase of social life that largely 
fills the view at present, to which it would be 
unpardonable not to refer, in which architec- 
ture is likely to play an important part, and that 
is the scheme of the “Garden City.“ It pro- 
mises to help in the dissolution of the evils 
attending city congestion, and to place the 
worker in the happiest possible material con- 
dition. While the scheme is as old in this 
country as the erection of the village of Saltaire, 
the present idea is to avoid the street arrange- 
ment that largely prevailed there, and surround 
the houses with garden space. To this end 
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the architect may do much to constract hoases 
varied in type, economical, and pleasing. . 
It is more than half a century since Saltaire 
was begun on several acres of pleasantly- 
situated land that had never known a dwelling- 
house. | 

A splendid mill, the pioneer of wide-spanned 
bays in which the older forms of heavy cast- 
iron beams was superseded by those of lighter 
construction, devised by Sir William Fairbairn 
in wrought iron; the mill and all the other 
buildings in the village being designed by 
Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson. There were 
rows of two-story cottages, a Congregational 
and Wesleyan church, mechanic’s institute, 
high and technical schools, and public baths 
and hospital, a park covering 14 acres; many 
of the cottages had gardens, and there were 
besides 200 allotment gardens let to the 
cottagers. 

For this humanitarian attempt to improve 
the sordid condition of workers who, under 
other auspices would have had to live in 
large towns; Sir Titus Salt deserved all the 
honour conferred upon him. 

At the end of the half century a further step 
has been taken which seeks to place the 
workman in still more rural conditions, and 
provide him as much as possible with some 
of the amenities which the dwellers in 
country mansions possess—ample gardens and 
plenty of verdure. Here the principles of 
sociology bave justified themselves, the scheme 
is an advantage all round ; the employers have 
contented workmen who enjoy the prospect of 
continued good health, longevity, and the 
certainty of a happy mental life. “ Bourn- 
ville,” which stands for this description, is the 
work of members of the “ Society of Friends,” 
a sect which has always been foremost in 
efforts to improve the condition of their 
fellows. 

William Allen, I may remind you, the founder 
of Allen & Hanbury’s, and a member of the 
Friends Society, was constant in his efforts 
during the end of the eighteenth, and beginning 
of the nineteenth century, to carry out similar 
beneficent views. He was on friendly terms 
with several of the reigning European 
monarchs of the time, whom he regularly 
visited, seeking to interest them in the aboli- 
tion of slavery. It is true he did nothing like 
the work at Bournville ; his business did not 
call for it, and he would have been in. advance 
of his time had he done so. 

Port Sunlight is the other conspicuous 
instance of the present day, and the very name 
has a benediction in it. We seem to see the 
village with its varied picturesque buildings 
and church in perpetual sunshine. Here 
different architects have been engaged with 
the most pleasing results. 

These are not garden cities in the sense in 
which the new scheme called the “ Garden 
City Pioneer Co.” aims at; but as Mr. Cadbury 
says with regard to his system at Bournville, 
“it would be the greatest boon to the toilers of 
this country if it could be carried out to any 
large extent.” 

The idea, chiefly philanthropic, is full of 
promise for the future welfare of the people, 
pleasant natural surroundings, well drained 
streets and houses, comfortable homes, and at 
a distance from the smoke, dust, and turmoil, 
of the city or large town. These are conditions 
in which the architect will be expected to do 
his part, and find more than academic interest. 

In a general survey of our subject, it will 
only be right if we recur in a few sentences to 
the question of styles with which we began, 
assuming that we need no longer concern our- 
selves with any discussion on their respective 
merits. Itis not likely the old war cry will 
ever be heard again, the change that has come 
over the views of the older practitioners in 
favour of eclecticism may assure us in that, 
and perhaps if Mr. Street had lived, his super- 
abundant vitality in the practice of pure 
pointed architecture would have tended in his 
mellowing years towards some favourable 
recognition of the value of the Renaissance. 
Had this happened, he would have been like 
another of the successful living architects of 
the day who began his career as an ardent 
Gothicist. 

I remember a lecture he delivered, in the 
course of which he compared a Gothic front 
with a Classic portico that stood about a stone’s- 
throw from the place where the lecture was 
given. Its columns he considered useless, and 
the shade they threw on the wall behind. an 
offence. 

He has been so consistent in his opposition as 
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never to have employed anything of this nature 
in his works, but has not been able to con- 
fine himself exclusively to Pointed architecture 
as in his early enthusiasm he propoeed to. 

Classicism, treated with Gothic feeling, has 
forced itself upon him, which shows that how- 
ever resolute, an architect cannot work apart 
from the forces of artistic evolution. The two 
styles are founded on eternal principles impos- 
sible to ignore. 

The position seems to stand thus at the 
present day, in all buildings except churches 
the Classic style is either used in it Palladian 
form, or that of a version inspired by Gothic 
feeling ; in other words, we are working in a 
time of compromise. If a new phase of style 
is to appear, it will be by unconscious, not 
deliberate effort, and it is a great mistake some 
practitioners have made in ignoring principles 
of construction altogether, in their endeavours 
to devise something new, inverting or exag- 
gerating architectural forms and indulging in 
a general topsy-turveydom. Such work cannot 
last, unacceptable at present, it will be in- 
creasingly disliked as time goes on, and ran 
the risk of obliteration some day. 

lf there is to be a new version of architec- 
ture it may come by the fusion of the great 
principles formerly referred to, and the union 
of the two forms of Classic and Gothic detail. 
The latter was foreshadowed in the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean days and the times of French 
and Scottish Renaissance where details of the 
two styles are so far successfully intermixed. 

This phase has been extensively revived in 
civic and domestic architecture in recent 
years, but intermixed detail is one thing, and 
the avoidance of violated principle is another. 

The Classic pediment exactly suits its 
columniated substructure, and a Gothic gable 
its traceried fenestration, but it has yet to be 
proved that a steep gable and a flat pitched 
one can dwell in esthetic harmony together. 

It is sincerely to be hoped the new version 
will arise, for, notwithstanding Ruskin’s strong 
bias in matters architectural, the undertone of 
his writings was always sound, and when he 
says (“Modern Painters”) “that none was 
ever truly great but that which represented the 
living forms and daily deeds of the people 
among whom it arose; that all precious work 
records not the past but the present,” the 
import of the passage may be applied to 
architecture as well as painting. The only 
truly great architecture is that which is the 
creation of its own and not of another age. 

The present day architect has much to 
help him in the direction of fresh conceptions, 
new materials are being constantly presented 
to him, new compounds of old ones, devices 
for the increase of comfort and conservation 
of health, new problems in plan arrangement 
for buildings devoted to the care of mental 
and physical disease, to religious or mental 
culture, to buildings for legitimate amusement. 
or for arduous study. 

The architect as well as philanthropist is 
concerned in city slum problems at the one 
extreme, and in the many forms of art applied 
to the town hall, mansion, and cottage at the 
other, the judicious study and working out of 
which materially contribute to the mental 
health of a people by giving them satisfaction 
and comfort. 

What an effect a well-planned house has on 
tlie life and temper of the inmates, and how 
great the responsibility of the architect in this 
matter. He may by negligence or incapacity 
affect the happiness and well-being of genera- 
tions of people and their influence on others. 

The church architect has also much in his 
power, a congregation is not so largely the 
subject of spiritual influence as to be untouched 
by the architecture of the building in which it 
assembles. The church may be plain, if so, 
good and well, no harm is done; it may be 
sensuous, and the balance is towards what may 
unduly affect the emotions at the expense of 
the intellect. Or it may be bad architecture, 
and the man of taste suffers irritation, and is 
adversely influenced as an auditor. 

But what of the preacher ? he, too, as a being 
subject to like influences, may be mentally 
depressed or raised. If the building is not 
properly arranged as an auditorium, and with 
an absence of the objectionable, the value of 
his work must be affected. 

How needful, therefore, for the architect to 
be a man of culture, thathe may have a mind 
open to all claims upon him and the best way 
to meet them. A man of taste, that he may do 
the right thing, whether in the use of form or 
the application of colour. A man of some 
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degree of personality, that he may, avoiding 
the slavish copying of past work, give the 
world the best of his own. 

An alert man, ready to use the new inven- 
tions, taking care to do this with a well- 
balanced mind. An enthusiast, in favour of all 
that is good in the old, and yet looking for- 
ward to what may come, as well as backward 
to what has happened. 

A man in sympathy with the great students 


and thinkers who are able to influence his 


labour more than many seem to consider. 


One, thankful to all the great art writers who 
have worked in the right spirit, although he 


may not agree with all their conclusions. 


Seeing poetry in his art, that gives it pro- 
portion, grace, and lovely colour, as well as 
the prose that ensures stability of construction 
and consideration for the material needs of 


man. 


_ In sympathy with Nature if he would have 
his work full of perennial freshness, and seek- 
ing to become master in the knowledge of 
those principles by which through the Creator 
the world lives, moves, and has its being, so 
that they may have an influence on and find a 


place in the work he brings into existence. 
— ee 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


NOTTINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
The President, Mr. Arthur Marshall, A. R. I. B. A., 
took the chair at the annual dinner on the 4th 
inst. of this Society at the Victoria Station 
Hotel, the vice-chair being occupied by the 
The 
T. Butler Wilson 
(President of the Leeds and Yorkshire Archi- 
A. Brown (City 
Engineer), F. B. Lewis (City Architect), H. 


Vice-President, Mr. A. W. Brewill. 


company included Mr. 


tectural Society), Messrs. 
Vickers (President of the Nottingham Master 
Builders’ Association), H. G. Watkins (Hon. 
Secretary), and others. 
King,” proposed by the President, having been 


duly honoured, Dr. Boobbyer, Medical Officer 
of Health, gave the toast of the evening, “ The 


President of the Nottingham Architectural 
Society.” 


education, and he felt convinced that it was to 
education they must look for the maintenance 
of our position as a nation as well as for the re- 
generation of the unfortunate people who in- 
habited our poorer districts. Education and 
the housing problem were inseparable. He 


was struck with the absolute necessity of 


education in the training of the reasoning 
faculties and instruction in certain rudimentary 
essentials before anything better could be hoped 
for at the present time. The architectural pro- 
fession, the municipality, and all who had the 
interests of the people at heart must try to bring 
about their amelioration, to which we were all 
looking for ward in the future. The President, 
in returning thanks, referred to the importance 
of the Society to architectural students and the 
advantages it offered to them. Some of the 
most successful architects of the day had been 
students connected with the Society. Proceed- 
ing, he welcomed the presence of the Presi- 
dent of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society. He referred, in conclusion, to their 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. Watkins, of whose 
services he spoke in appreciative terms. The 
toast of “The Visitors was proposed by Mr. 
E. R. Sutton, who mentioned in the course of 
his speech that the Nottingham Society was 
the oldest Society allied with the parent Insti- 
tute. Some of the founders of the Society 
were still among its members. Mr. Butler 
Wilson, President of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society, replied. He might, he 
said, speak about secret commissions and 
registration, but there was a skeleton 
in everyone’s cupboard, from the Cabinet 
Minister to the crossing-sweeper. He 
claimed for the Royal Institute of British 
Architects that it had done more for the 
architectural profession than had any other 
society Or institution, and he was convinced 
that with the assistance of allied societies such 
as the Nottingham one it was the one hope of 
architects as a body. The most reasonable 
form of registration was the securing that every 
architect, however recognised, should be a 
member of that great body. Proceeding to 
speak of architecture in relation to history he 
said they went hand in hand, and referring 
again to the Society, he emphasised the import- 
ance of unity and the establishment of a com- 
plete body of men pledged to secure a high 
standard of architecture. If they supported 


The toast of The 


In the course of his remarks, he 
said that a great deal had been said about 


filled with the fullest artistic instinct—one of 
whom it might well be said that everything he 
touched he adorned, and one who by instinct 
reached things which it took others years to 
effect. Adam was an artist. Discussing 
Adam’s accomplishments, the lecturer pointed 
out that he was first an architect who designed 
and built public buildings, noblemen’s p 
and country houses, squares, streets, private 
houses, theatres. Next he was a decorator, 
one of the most beautiful and ornamental. He 
decorated his own houses. His decoration 
being structural and in relief—not painted 
it was inseparable from his buildings, and 
could not be altered. His arrangements of 
interiors were all novel and striking witness 
his wonderful ceilings, which are to-day 
what they were about 130 years ago. Next 
he was a sculptor— they knew the wonderful 
Adam chimney- pieces and his modelled figures 
for decoration. Fourthly, his iron work—bal- 
conies, railings, fireplaces—all was marked by 
a wonderful freedom of treatment. Piſthly, he 
was a great designer of furniture. Everyone 
knew the wonderful Adam furniture that 
rivalled that of the French masters under the 
last Louises. He devised girandoles, vases, 
cornices, curtains, carpets, paper-hangings. 
Adam was also a goldsmith, who created 
beautiful things in gold and silver and other 
metals, like the work of the old Italian gold- 
smiths. Further, he was a contractor on a vast 
scale, the work on his own buildings being 
carried out in a very business-like style. Also 
he was a painter, and did landscape and other 
subjects. He was actually inventor of a style 
of his own—a unique thing—a style that could 
be recognised, and had held its ground for 
130 years. Not only did he form a style but 
he also imposed it on his generation. 
began his labours about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, when the old classica 
style was in vogue, and his first thought was 
to find a new style. The lecturer then ex- 
lained how Adam found beautiful buildings 
n the cities by the Adriatic, and by modifying 
their style produced that which characterises 
his work. Discussing Adam’s style, the lecturer 
said he might be designated a pictorial archi- 
tect. His designs affect the eye much as ə 
picture does. Examples of his various public 
buildings and of his interior decoration, orna- 
ment, furniture, and metal design were then 
given on the screen, the lecturer remarking 
that in Dublin he had seen in several houses 
fine examples of the Adam style of decoration. 
A vote of thanks to the lecturer, moved by Mr. 
R. Carroll and seconded by Mr. Albert Murray, 
brought the meeting to a close. 
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BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—A 
meeting was held on the 4th inst., at 32, 
Sackville-street, Piccadilly, Mr. C. H. Comp- 
ton, V.P., presiding, when Dr. Phene, V.P. of 
the Association, read a treatise on the “ Civi- 
lisation of Crete, Cyrene, Corinth, and 7 
Rome, in which he gave the results of a 
century’s research in those places. The prac- 
tical observations following on literary 
researches originated in the notice of some 
steps cut in the Esquiline Hill at Rome as far 
back as 1856, and these several localities had 
been examined repeatedly during the interval, 
as on each occasion new results came under 
the author’s observation. The reasons for 
prosecuting the inquiry in those particular 
places were the extreme antiquity of wealthy 
colonisation in those districts of the Mediter- 
ranean, their freedom from political molesta- 
tion, which had prevented physical destruction 
of the evidences of their early local work, and 
the peculiarity of their abundant and never- 
failing supplies of water, all which had 
attracted wealthy populations and unlimited 
outlay. The formation of Cyrene was most 
peculiar, and probably originated the other 
works described. It exhibited a series of 
uniform rounded rocky projections from the 
tableland northwards in symmetrical and close 
proximity, which gradually swelled out into suc- 
cessive spreading terraces, upon which roads, 
following the semicircular projections, had been 
cut in the rocky sides of each hill, which 
roads were reached by stairs, also cut in the 
rock, from the level of each road to those 
above them. The whole was pierced by in- 
numerable tombs with architectural facades, 
sumptuous baths, and highly-cultivated lands. 
The evidences of high-class civilisation were 
shown by the still remaining engineering, not 


the R.I.B.A. loyally and truly they would get 
registration in the highest form. The toast of 
“The Master Builders’ Association was pro- 
posed by the Vice-President and responded to 
by Mr. H. Vickers. The health of the Hon. 
Secretary (Mr. H. G. Watkins) was also pro- 
posed by the Vice-President, and Mr. Watkins 
replied. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRE- 
LAND.—On Saturday, last week, the Architec- 
tural Association of Ireland paid a visit to Miss 
Pursers’ new stained glass works, 24, Upper 
Pembroke-street, Dublin. The manager, Mr. 
Child, showed them (as far as possible in the 
time) all the various processes, painting, 
aciding, staining, firing, leading, etc., which go 
towards the execution of a church window. A 
large window for Loughrea Cathedral, made 
in Ireland from a design by Mr. Whall, was 
on view as well as specimens of plain glazing 
for domestic purposes. The party also inspected 
the stock of beautiful glass of all colours and 
thicknesses and the various specimens of 
leads. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF IRE- 
LAND —A meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland was held at 
No. 20, Lincoln-place, on the 2nd inst., Mr. G. C. 
Ashlin (President) inthe chair. A resclution 
was passed on the subject of the desirability of 
holding a conversazione before the close of the 
present session, and the matter was referred to 
a sub-committee. A report was read from the 
Hon. Secretary on the subject of examinations 
in connexion wjth admission to the Institute, 
and a committee was appointed to confer with 
the Committee of the Architectural Assciation 
of Ireland on the subject. A letter was read 
from the Master Builders’ Association in reply 
toa communication from the Hon. Secretary 
on the subject of the master builders’ rules 
with reference to tendering. The Council 
having fully considered the matter, directed 
the Hon. Secretary to inform the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Master Builders’ Association that 
they adhere to their resolution of February 2, 
to the effect that these rules have interfered 
with the proper discharge of the duties of the 
members to their clients. The Council is, 
therefore, obliged to withdraw the recom- 
mendation which was addressed to the mem- 
bers of the Institute in 1896 advising them to 
endeavour to comply with these rules. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
No. 3 of the third volume of the Transac- 
tions” of this Association is a more valuable 
issue than we generally find in the publica- 
tions of Architectural Societies other than the 
Institute. It contains a careful and well- 
reasoned paper by Mr. Thomas Arnold on 
the restoration of the Mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus; one on Inverkeithing and the 
mansion and church there, by Mr. Henry 
Kerr ; and a very well illustrated paper by Mr. 
J. Campbell Irons on “The Architectural 
Antiquities of Leith.” It is a pity, however, 
that the publication in parts“ is not 
arranged so as to take in three whole papers, 
instead of leaving the last- mentioned paper 
by Mr. Irons with its conclusion abruptly 
cut off. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.— 
About 450 members and guests assembled at 
the City Art Gallery on Friday, February 27, 
and were received by the President and Coun- 
cil. Selections of music were played during 
the evening by the Manchester military string- 
band, and there was an interesting and repre- 
sentative exhibition of work by the members. 
Among the guests who accepted were Mr. 
Alfred Hopkinson, Principal of Owens College; 
Mr. David Morgan, President of the Cardiff, 
South Wales, and Monmouthshire Society of 
Architects; Mr. A. H. Crawford, President of 
Edinburgh Architectural Association; Mr. 
Silvanus Trevail ; Mr. John Belcher, Vice- 
President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects; Mr. John Slater, Vice-President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects ; 
Mr. J. Flew, President of the Bradford 
Society of Architects and Surveyors; Mr. 
Arthur Clyne, President of the Aberdeen 
Society of Architects. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS OF IRE- 
LAND.—On the 8th inst. in the hall of the 
Royal Society of Antiquaries, Stephen's Green, 
Dublin, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, M.A. F.S.A., 
delivered a lecture on “ Robert Adam and his 
Arehitecture and Art.” The chair was occu- 
pied by Mr. George Ashlin, President. Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald said that the subject of his 
lecture was one of the most wonderfully en- 
dowed men of his generation, a man who was 
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only in the ene of the rock levels, but in 
the constructions for retaining from loss the 
water-burdened soil in the succeeding slopes. 
At Corinth many of these evidences had been 
carried out on an enormous scale, the levelling 
of such soil having been extended over many 
square miles. The city was built upon the 
upper level, the surplus earth forming its 
gardens and fields. The art civilisation of 
Crete was shown by the recent excavations by 
Dr. Evans, while the sites of temples, carefully 
orientated, on the heights of Cyrene, with 
accounts from Pausanias and Strabo as to the 
art decorations of Corinth, references to 
Herodotus and others as to the quarternary 
harvests of Cyrene, in each year, proved the 
great results from their scientific culture. 
Following the rock-cut terraced roads of the 
latter place, Cleone, in the vicinity of Corinth, 
also a place of very ancient occupation, was a 
unique Grecian city of rock-cut terraced 
dwellings of ancient Hellenic masonry, occu- 
pied by the custodians of the worship of Helios 
and the conductors of the Nemean games, 
and opposite to it, on the Parnassian moun- 
tain, is the rock-cut terraced city of Delphi, 
occupied by the priests of Apollo, the worship 
in both having displaced that of the dragon 
and the python ; and in each of these localities, 
viz., Sikyou and Parnassus, seats of learning 
and artistic scientific culture attended the 
change. The references to ancient Rome 
were historic, but in Etrurian environs two 
heights were specially referred to as rock-cut 
places of worship—the Ara Mutiz and Mount 
Saraste. Finally, drawings were described 
exhibiting localities in Britain possessing all 
the examples of terraced cuttings, of successive 
concentric roads, with uniform and sym- 
metrically selected levels, like those of Cyrene, 
mostly in the vicinity of the Icknield Way, 
which, from its Greek name (Icknos), a way 
or road, was used by the Iceni, or Ic-eni, 
long before the time of Cæsar, who distinctly 
states that the private as well as public docu- 
ments in Britain were written in Greek, and 
refers also to the great commercial occupation 
of the South-Eastern region. Along the 
Icknield Way were pointed out great heights, 
evidently places of worship, while Greek and 
Italian names along its course, workshops, the 
objects in gold and enamel which have been 
repeatedly found, all indicate high-class civilisa- 
tion in Ancient Britain. The paper was 
listened to by a large and much interested 
audience, but owing to the lateness of the hour 
there was no subsequent discussion. 

ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—At the 
general meeting, March 4, Sir Henry H. 
Howorth in the chair, Viscount Dillon 
read some “Armour Notes,” in which, after 
touching on the development of various kinds 
of. armour, he quoted from contemporary 
authorities notices respecting the exterior 
appearance, the garments worn immediately 
ander, and the value of armour as a protection. 
Instances of what the wearers were able to do, 
and the drawbacks connected with the use of 
armour, were also cited. Some of the causes of 
the disuse of it, owing to inferior manufacture, 
change of military ideas, and increased power 
of gunpowder, were also referred to, and the 
Paper concluded with notices of juvenile suits 
and the treatment of the question as to whether 
the men of to-day were really unable to find 
armour large enough to wear. The President, 
Mr. Waller, Judge Baylis, Mr. Rice, and Mr. 
Green took part in the discussion that followed. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


DISTRICT COUNCIL OFFICES, PONTYPRIDD.— 
There were fifty-five designs sent in for the 
new offices to be erected by the Council, and 
the assessor, Mr. James S. Gibson, has placed 
the 8 in their order of merit :—rst, 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, London; 2nd, Mr. S. D. 
Adshead, London; 3rd, Mr. A. Colbourne 
Little, London. The work has been entrusted 
to Mr. Hare, and premiums of 6o/. and 4ol. 
awarded for the other two designs. 

U — fet ——— 

EXTENSION OF ST. MARY'S CHURCH, BALHAM.— 
The work of the extension of the nave of St. Mary’s 
Church, Balham High-road, is now being carried 
out. The work involves the bringing forward of 
the front of that edifice to something like 50 ft. 
nearer the roadway, the removal of the present 
transept gallery, and the provision of accommoda- 
tion for about 180 more worshippers. The work, 
which is being carried out by Mr. Walter Wallis, 
from plans prepared by Mr. W. Newton Dunn, is 
computed to cost about 5 000}. | 


airing, sorting, and folding rooms, and linen 
3 llustrations. and blanket rooms in connexion with sewing. 
sage Pa gas oa N &c., are 
r on the third floor, and the maids’ sleeping 
MEMORIAL M CHAPEL ROYAL, accommodation over each ward pavilion. 


The various floors are served by two stair. 
cases, one being the main or principal, in the 
centre of which is a large lift which travel 
from the basement to the top story. This lift 
is for the conveyance of patients, staff, cooked 
food, goods, ambulance, &c. The cooked 
food, in hot-jacketed trolleys, will be conveyed 
in this manner to the different wards, dining. 
rooms, &c. The nurses’ home provides ac- 
commodation for forty-two nurses, with sepa- 
rate sitting and bed rooms for the sisters. An 
infirmary is also provided for sick nurses. The 
isolation block is plained for four cots, and is 
in itself a complete small hospital. 

Generally, the buildings are planned in de. 
tached blocks, so as to ensure a perfect circula. 
tion of air all round each, and in no case willa 
single soil drain pass under the buildings, all 
being readily accessible for inspection. ll 
sanitary conveniences are completely cut off by 
disconnecting lobbies. Electric light will be 
used throughout. Warming will be by open 
fires, supplemented by steam or hot-water 
pipes and radiators. The ventilation is to be 
on the “natural principle, all windows open- 
ing and arranged so that they can be cleaned 
from the inside. To the buildings throughout 
adequate fire-escape stairs are provided. Fire- 
proof construction will be provided throughout 
the main buildings, and hydrants placed in 
convenient positions. 


™ HIS illustration represents the memorial 
| window to the late Mr. D'Oyly Carte, 
meee which was fixed some little time since 
in the Chapel Royal, Savoy. 

The wish of the subscribers being for a 
“ musical” window, the designer selected 
for the upper lights the “singers in heaven,” 
St. Cecilia, David, and Miriam, surrounded by 
angels singing and playing musical instru- 
ments, with a scroll running across the three 
lights with the text Young men and maidens, 
old men and children, praise the name of the 
Lord, for His name only is excellent.” The 
lower lights illustrate the words: The 
singers go before, the minstrels follow after, 
in the midst are the damsels playing with the 
timbrels,” this quotation being written on a 
scroll across the upper portion of the lights, 
while below the figures is a quotation from 
Milton’s ode, “ Ata Solemn Music” :— 

“O may we soon again renew that song, 

And keep in tune with heaven, till God ere long 

To His Celestial concert us unite, 

To live with Him and sing in endless morn of 

light.” 
The window has been designed and executed 
by Mr. E. J. Prest, of the firm of Prest & Co., 
London. 

As the chapel interior is dark, the colour 
scheme of the window consists for the greater 
part of broad masses of toned white in the 
draperies of the principal figures, with rich 
colour concentrated in the purple robe of 
David, and in the kneeling angels in the side 
lights. The window is painted in the tradi- 
ditional manner, glass having been used that 
will bear firing without loss or change of 
colour, and without recourse to “ plating.” 


LEVERINGTON CHURCH — MEASURED 
DRAWINGS. 


THESE measured drawings of the south porch 
of Leverington Church, Cambridgeshire, form 
a portion of the drawings for which the Pagin 
Studentship was awarded this year, by the 
Council of the Institute, to Mr. J. Harok 
Gibbons, of Manchester. 

The porch was restored about fifteen years 
ago by the late J. L. Pearson ; previous to that 
it had been almost entirely covered with 
plaster ; when this was removed, the groining 
(filling in) was found to be brick, which wa 
replaced by stone, and the tracery to the 
window over the entrance was removed. 

The stone principals supporting the flag roof 
are interesting, and the traceried stone ridge is 
very good, and does not appear to have been 
at all restored. 

The sketch of tower and spire is taken from 
the south side. The angle turrets at the base 
of spire are of later date and appear to have 
been added after the completion of the spire, 
probably to counteract the thrust of the spire. 


CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND ALL 
ANGELS, COLEHILL. 


THIs small but picturesque church was built 
near Wimborne, from the designs of Mr. W. D. 
Carée. The construction, as will be seen, is 
of a simple and picturesque character. The 
base of the nave is of brick with timber con- 
struction above, the nave arcade being also of 
timber, as in the case of some of our smaller 
ancient country churches. 


CHILDREN'S INFIRMARY, LIVERPOOL. 


WE give elevation and plans of the proposed 
new Children's Infirmary for Liverpool, 
designed by Messrs. Haigh & Thompson, of 
that city, whose plans were selected in a 
recent competition. 

The building is designed on the pavilion 
plan. There are two pavilion wings, one 
running north and south, on the Mulberry- 
street boundary of the site, and the other with 
a corresponding aspect, parallel to the Liver- 
pool Gymnasium, but 27 ft. away. Between 
these wings is placed the administrative block, 
facing Myrtle-street, but set well back, with the 
principal entrance.in the centre. The nurses’ 
home is arranged on the St. Mary’s Recrea- 
tion Ground boundary, but is connected with 
the main central block by a bridge. The 
pathological department is situated in the 
north-west angle of the site, and the boiler- 
house and detached isolation block between 
it and the nurses’ home. 

There are five main wards in the pavilion 
blocks for twenty cots each, one on the ground 
floor and two on the first floor for medical 
cases, and two on the second floor for surgical 
cases. In the centre of these two latter, in the 
administrative block, and facing the north, is 
placed the operating-room, with anzsthetic 
and sterilising rooms adjoining. The ground 
floor of one pavilion is planned to accommo- 
date three resident medical officers, with sitting- 
rooms, dining-rooms, &c., together with the 
secretary's office. The boardroom and lady 
superintendent's quarters are situated near the 
principal entrance. On the first and second 
floors, over the principal entrance-hall, are the 
playrooms for children, with large outside sun 
balconies facing the south. The various floors 
of this centre block contain the clinical, 
ophthalmic, linen, and clothes rooms, ward 
kitchens, food stores, &c. The porters have houses in that centre, but at various distances 
their sitting and bedroom accommodation in| miles away from it. The people going to and 
the basement, on which floor are also placed | from their offices, and the merchandise going 
the reception- room, dispensary, stores, linen, to and from the warehouses, might be 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of 
this Society, held at the Royal United Service 
Institution, Whitehall, on the 2nd inst., Mr. J. 
Patten Barber, President, in the chair, a 
topical discussion on “Road Traffic in and 
near Large Cities,” was opened by Mr. W. 
Worby Beaumont, Past- President, and d 
which the following is a résumé :—Tke author 
first pointed out that the congestion of traffic in 
the main streets of London and other great 
cities in Great Britain had intensified to a dis- 
concerting degree in the past few years, and 
none of the efforts for alleviation had had any 
marked effect. It would be remembered that 
he dwelt upon the roads and traffic questions 
in his address as President in 1898, and 
referred to changes that were then becoming 
inevitable in street construction and trafic 
methods. The time had now arrived when it 
was imperative that the traffic requirements 
must be faced by the governing authorities. A 
great increase in the size and number of main 
streets or arteries must be provided for, and every 
opportunity must be taken before the difficulties 
in the way became even greater than they 
were now. The difficulties relating to road 
traffic in and near large cities manifested them- 
selves chiefly by the congestion or not- room- 
enough conditions observable every day. The 
cause of that was, in most places, the gradual 
conversion of a business and residential centre 
into a vast congeries of offices and warehouses, 
the workers in which no longer resided in the 
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Builders, and has taken joint action with the latter 
body to abolish the objectionable practice on the 
pact of some public bodies and individual archi- 
tects who require priced bills of quantities with 
tenders. Your Council has noted the results of the 
Taff Vale Railway and other disputes of a similar 
character, and the efforts that are being made by 
trade-unions to alter the law, with a view to protect 
thelr funds from penalties resulting from the actions 
of their officials. The Builders’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion offices have been removed to the premises of 
the Association. The late Secretary, Major 
oon was compelled, through aay ena to 
gn his appointment, and your Secretary, 
Mr. T. Costigan, was appointed his successor 
with the full consent of your Council. At 
the request of the Plumbers’ Company two 
representatives of this Association (Mr. H. H. 
Bartlett and Mr. Jos. Randall) were appointed to 
co-operate with that Company in the tormulation 
of a form of indenture for plumbers’ apprentices. 
An agreement was come to and a copy of the 
. the past sear Bity a meetings 

ssociation. During the past ty-six m 
have been held, ohana all Well de Your 
Council trusts that the work will commend itself to 
the Association. The audited accounts will be pre- 
sented to the general meeting and, in accordance 
with Rule ro, it will be necessary to elect a Presi- 
dent, two Vice-Presidents, a treasurer, an honorary 
auditor, and eight members on the Executive 
Council. Your Council reports, with the deepest 
regret, the loss by death of Mr. A. Walter Spencer 
(Junior Vice-President) and Colonel A. Stewart 
Harrison, V.D. Both these gentlemen were highly 
esteemed and respected by their colleagues on the 
Executive Council and by the members of the 
Association.” 

The audited accounts and the balance-sheet 
having been adopted, the following officers 
were elected, i.c., as President, Mr. Ernest J. 
Brown ; Senior Vice-President, Mr. James 
Carmichael ; Junior Vice - President, Mr. 
Frederick Higgs; and treasurer, Mr. John 
Greenwood. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


could use motors on) a larger scale, so that no 
vehicle should run more than a certain maximum 
per day, and so that the mechanical require- 
ments of a thorough system of daily examina- 
tion, adjustment, repair, and making ready 
were perfectly carried out under a properly 
organised staff. In conclusion, Mr. Beaumont 
observed that improvements in the streets and 
roads must be taken in hand seriously and at 
once, for London was a vast hive, into and out 
of which not only all the bees flocked in 
morning and left at night, but into and out of 
which all the carriers of their honey did the 
same through a very few small doorways.—A 
long and interesting discussion followed Mr. 
Beaumont's opening remarks, during which a 
consentaneous opinion was expressed as to the 
necessity of improving the existing condition 
of things, although a variety of conflicting 
views were advanced as to how improvement 
should be effected. 

THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS — 
At the meeting of this Institution, held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel on March 6, the 
Chairman, Mr. Kenneth Gray, presiding, the 
paper read was “Practical Notes on the 
Use and Maintenance of Electric Motors for 
Factory Work,” by Mr. W. T. George. 
A description of alternate (polyphase) and 
continuous current motors was first given, 
and by means of diagrams various features 
in their construction and operation were 
illustrated. Continuous current motors, having 
regard to their more general use, were dealt 
with at length, and the plan adopted by 
large manufacturing companies for generating 
and distributing their own power, when ex- 
tending or putting down new plants, was dis- 
cussed. The effects of starting large motors 
on lighting circuits, and the necessity of 
proportioning the fuses accurately in order to 
protect the various circuits, were then con- 
sidered. Shunt series and compound motors 


in thousands, as compared with the numbers 
which would obtain with the requirements of 
the residential population for which the streets 
were originally made, Not only had those 
houses increased in business requirements 
demanding traffic facilities, but increase in the 
nomber of houses, offices, &c., had taken place 
along the old lines of route which had in 
efect been lengthened and lengthened while 
their width remained unaltered. More- 
over, tangled masses of lanes and alleys, where 
once were houses and 9 with gardens 
cound them, had grown into business hives all 
having outlets on the few arteries, and adding 
tothe demand for space in the already con- 
gested thoroughfares. Thecities had, in other 
words, developed by accretion along main 
thoroughfares, and by internal growth, and at 
no time had it appeared to be absolutely in- 
cumbent upon the Local or State Authorities to 
decide upon the laying out of new main 
thoroughfares on broad principles. The cities 
bad grown gradually like vast extensible 
bottles, the necks of which had remained un- 
atected in size or number, until now they 
were utterly inadequate for the requirements 
of the vast populations. They were, in fact, 
like a great water-supply system, the branches 
of which had enormously outgrown the capacity 
of the mains. The difficulties were becoming 
greater because the rate of growth of wheeled 
trafic was greater than the rate of growth 
of the population, partly in consequence of 
cheapened road surface conveyance and partly 
because of the distances growing more and 
more beyond the walking distances for the 
masses, In some of the suburban districts and 
in country roads tramways had added materially 
to the convenience of suburban and outlying 
populations, but tramcars in city streets were 
the cause of frequent blockings of the traffic, 
ther hard and fast line of route made them 
incapable of accommodating themselves to the 
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require special attention were enumerated, and 
the author, in pointing out the necessity for 
regular and systematic testing for 1 ge, 
demonstrated with the ohmmeter and gene- 
rator, and showed the lamp test. The advan- 
tages of electric driving over other methods 
were indicated, and the utility of keeping a 
record of all breakdowns, &c., as they occurred, 
was dwelt upon. Observations on the general 
management of motors concluded the paper, 
which was followed by a discussion. 


suburban populations had increased the local 
tafic on the main roads and the number of 
vehicles which must be accommodated out- 
sde the business establishments along them. 
The great question was, how is the con- 
dacting capacity of the existing principal 
thoroughfares to be increased, and how are 
den main thoroughfares to be obtained on 
anything like a satisfactory principle or design ? 
There could be no doubt that much of the diffi- 
culty in London would be removed by the 
ming general use of motor vehicles for all 


On Monday evening a meeting of the Incor- 
porated Institute of British Decorators was 
held in Painters’ Hall, Little Trinity-lane, E.C., 
Mr. J. D. Crace, President, in the chair, when 
Sir William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., delivered 
a lecture on “The Decoration of St. Paul's 
Cathedral.” 

The Chairman, in introducing the lecturer, 
said that Sir William had for some years past 
been engaged upon that wonderful work, the 
decoration of St. Paul's Cathedral. Whenever 


purposes, firstly, because of the smaller space he, the Chairman, entered a building which 
hey occupied as compared with horse THE LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ had any claim to be considered architecture, he 
vehicles ; secondly, because of their manceuvr- ASSOCIATION. always thought of what decorative treatment 


it would admit of, and, of all the buildings he 
had ever been in, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
appeared to present more difficult decorative 
problems than any other, and these problems 
had been faced with great success by Sir 
William Richmond. . 

Sir William Richmond said he did not pro- 
pose to address them as a lecturer, but more 
as one who was taking part in a causerie on the 
subject. He did not stand there to teach them 
what they knew, bat as a fellow student, who 
had tackled, no doubt, a very difficult task and 
had done it to the best of his ability. 916 all 
knew how many differences of opinion there 
must be in matters of taste, and time alons 
would settle the position which any work of 
art was to achieve. If what he had done in 
St. Paul's was proved 100 years hence to 
have been a mistake, he hoped it would be 
hacked out. Up to the period of what he was 
inclined to call sham classic, all over Europe 
the churches were decorated with colour. It 
was the introduction of the Palladian style— 
a noble style, no doubt—that drove colour 
away. In Italy, many of the fine medizval 
churches are cased in the Palladian style, and 
underneath the architecture upon the walls 
there were precious paintings of more sym- 
pathetic times. He was therefore in a sense, 
“ taken on the hip” when he frankly proposed 
to colour a Palladian building and to ase that 
colour lavishly, though, he hoped, with dis- 
cretion. He was told bya great many people 
that it was an impossible nut to crack, but he 
replied : “I will crack it.” 

At the time of the Prince of Wales's 
recovery from his serious illness 100,000/. was 
collected for the decoration of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and about 30, oo0l. was wasted by 
the authorities in experiments, all manner of 
experiments being tried. The putting up of 
scaffolding underneath the great dome in order 


ing capabilities ; and, thirdly, because of the 
greater speed they would make possible. That 
might be said to be an alleviation which would 
come of itself, but that was only partly true. 
The regulation of street traffic must be some- 
(ung more than mere crossing work. The 
power of control of heavy, slow traffic must be 
given to the police authorities, so that street 
and road capacity should not be thrown 
away, as it was now, by careless and bad 
drivers, who wasted several feet of the 
side and of the middle of the road, 
which could not be used by other vehicles. 
Drivers of heavy vehicles and of omnibuses 
habitually wasted the road space now, and it 
should be within the power of the police to 
stop that by penalty for disobedience to regula- 
tons. The maintenance of the road or street 
surfaces should be much better than it was 
how, and more continuous. Vehicles of every 
kind should be fitted with effective brakes. 
© great necessity, however, was for more 
ra wider main thoroughfares. It meant, in 
act, the Haussmannising of a great part of 
London, and it meant that London must recog- 
nse the hard fact that immense sums of money 
would have to be spent to remedy the evil of 
Past neglect, and it must wake to its duties of 
today to secure the planning of a well- 
ioe system of wide and well-made 
oroughfares into and out of the growing 

a before building operations made 
tt as costly, and in some respects as impos- 
sible, as it was now nearer the centre. Im- 
provements in the modes of locomotion 
poe do much, but at the present rate 
growth of wheeled traffic it would not do 
more than provide for that increase even with 
great improvement and extension of the chief 
thoroughfares. Well organised motor omnibus 
services would save much in space and time, 
that would not be until omnibus companies 


THE thirty-first annual general meeting of 
this Association was held at the offices, Nos. 31 
and 32, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C., on the 
26th ult., the President, Mr.G. J. Lough, in 
the chair. 

The minutes having been read and con- 
firmed, the Report of the Council for the year 
1902 was read and adopted. The Report stated 
that there had been an appreciable decline in 
the bulk of trade done during the past twelve 
months, but the falling off was not, in the opinion 
of the Council, of such magnitude as to war- 
rant the agitation that was now being made on 

of the real or so-called “unemployed.” 
The new subscription rule (No. 16, which was 
adopted tentatively for qne year on June 6, 
1901) was made permanent at a special general 
meeting held on December 18, 1902. The 
Operation of this rule had produced very 
favourable results, and the Council hoped that 
it would be able 5 by the continued 
support of the trade, to place the Association 
funds in a condition worthy of employers in 
the building industry of the Metropolis. No 
strikes had n reported as having occurred 
on the works of any members of the Associa- 
tion during the past year. Disputes of a minor 
character had taken place, bat in almost every 
instance the differences had been settled by 
the Conciliation Boards. 

After referring to the L.C.C. Building Acts 
(Amendment) Bill, now withdrawn, the Report 
proceeded as follows :— 

“Your Council regrets that Parliament has not 
latervened to restrict the building operations of 
municipal bodies. The members of this Associa- 
tion are assured that when the Government affords 
the opportunity the proper representations will be 
made on this important matter. Your Councii has 

ood reason to anticipate that in the near future a 

orm of contract will be agreed upon by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Institute of 
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to place cartoons there cost between 800’. and 
1,0001., and tha: being so, he did not wan: to 
make any more experiments. The work 
began in this way: Mr. Bodley, who was 
entrusted with thinking out some scheme of 
decoration, asked him (the lecturer) for his 
views, which he gave him. Now those views 
were absolutely decided long before he was 
asked even to consider the decoration of St. 
Paul's, and they were decided rather curiously. 
When he was a little boy, thirteen years of 
age, his mother took him to hear a service in 
St. Paul’s. He looked up to the mighty roof, 
and coming out he said to his mother. Some 
day ł will cover that with mosaic.” Years 
after that, when he was nineteen years of age, 
he made his first visit to Italy, and he said to 
himself then—it was forty years ago—“ 1 will 
now begin to prepare myself for the great task 
which may some day come to me.” He visited 
then, and he had visited since, all the churches 
covered with mosaics in Italy, many in Asia 
Minor and all in Greece, so that in a sense he was 
prepared anyhow to think about the decora- 
tion of St. Paul's. He made up his mind to 
stick to two things in carrying out the decora- 
tion of St. Paul’s. One was that the work 
should be carried out by Englishmen, and not 
by Italians, and that if he could not find 
Englishmen who could do the work he would 
not send to Italy for them, but that he would 
teach and train them himself. The second 
thing he decided was that he would never have 
anything to do with that odious modern inven- 
tion, paper mosaic ; that he would set the 
tesserze in cement and not stick them on with 
a bit of glue on to a piece of paper and then 
pile them on to the wall—a most childish and 
vicious operation. Work which was appliqué 
could be done anywhere; it could be done in 
Italy and carted over here, and the man who 
did it never, perhaps, saw the building in 
which it was to be placed, and did not know 
what the environment was—perhaps never 
saw the work executed at all. An axiom he 
would go to the stake for was that decorative 
work, if possible, should be done in situ, 
and with the experience he had had in 
covering nearly 15,000 sq. ft. — including 
windows — of wall, he knew that that axiom 
was sound, for it was impossible to tell, 
except on the spot, how colours or even forms 
would tell. Light was sucha subtle thing— 
so deceptive, so often misleading, that a 
red or a blue or a yellow, or even a white, 
might entirely change its relative value. The 
Committee entrusted the work to him and he 
made it a condition that he was not to submit 
his designs to the British public. The British 
public had not made up its mind in the least 
degree as to what it liked, and it was for artists 
and decorators to help them make up their 
mind. Neither had the critics of the Press 
unanimously made up their mind, for one set 
would be found praising one class of work and 
another set would be demonstrating its folly. 
He did not intend to alter any of his designs, 
except from the point of view of either 
ecclesiology or archzology, and he said to the 
Committee : “ You must trust me as the artist ; 
I am supposed to know my business.” He 
determined to begin in the east-end, on the 
north-east sanctuary wall. For the mosaic he 
went to Messrs. Powell, of Whitefriars. He 
asked them if they could make him some 
glass mosaic as good as the old Greek glass, 
and he was told that they could, and he 
was bound to say that they had manufactured 
glass mosaic as good as the old Byzantine 

lass. Then as to laying the mosaics, he had 

st to teach the workmen how to work. 
He got together a number of boys and 
yours men who could not draw, and he 

uilt a studio in his garden, and there 
he taught the students how to lay the tesseræ 
from his cartoons. The labour was great: 
they started at eight o'clock in the morning 
and worked till eight o'clock at night. He 
knew it was no use to make the first experi- 
ments upon the walls ; therefore he had large 
slabs of slate cut, well scored with diamond 
shapes; and upon these he laid the cement, 
He found the receipt for the cement by acci- 
dent in the library at Bologna. The cement, 
which was used in the decoration of the 
baptistry at Florence, was composed of wax, 
lime, and resin. It was very good for its 
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A mosaic worker was then given a setics 
of colours, say four, with a rough Colour 
drawing by his side, and was told how to place 
the cubes. As the boys becar e more intelligent 
(and he found that by kindness intelligence 
grew) they worked better, and after four 
months they produced two large angels which 
are now to be seen in St. Paul’s on the north- 
east wall of the Sanctuary. A start was then 
made in the choir vault, and he determined from 
thattime to work direct upon the wall, for he 
had trained the men sufficiently, With a staff 
of nine he started on the enterprise, having 
two assistants who traced for him. He made 


for the design of the vault of the choir over 
3,000 drawings, and his modus operandi was as 


follows :—He put down as swiitly as he could 


that, and corrected it until it began to look 
right. The same with the colour scheme: 
first a blot of colour, then tints carefully chosen 
and corrected ; and perhaps for one design he 
made twenty colour sketches. The design was 
scored in in charcoal by one of his assistants, 
and then he (the lecturer) determined the 
colour. He tooka tessera which represented 
the colour he had in his mind, and he mixed 
his tints to that and put them on as swiltly as 
he could. Iu putting them upon the walls the 
workmen became so dexterous after a couple 
of years that with a very slight hint of colour 
they were able to carry out his scheme with 
admirable skill. As a fact, he had never seen 
such fine mosaic work—he was referring to 
the labour only—in any country in the world 
as his workmen did in the four quarter domes 
of St. Pauls. We had no business to say 
that Englishmen were not artistic. What 
were called the lower classes were full of 
taste, and they only wanted good guiding and 
kindness to do as noble work as was ever done 
by the Italians. 

The beauty of mosaic as an art was that it 
gave pictures in bricks; but directly the artist 
attempted to imitate an oil or water colour 
picture in a material which was not iat all 
ductile he committed a great mistake, and that 
was the mistake which had almost invariably 
been committed in England by people who 
designed in mosaic. He very much disliked the 
huge prophets in the big spandrels under the 
‘dome of St. Paul’s ; they were very fine designs, 
but not designs which ought to have been 
executed in mosaic; they ought to have been 
painted upon the walls in oil or water colour. 
Mosaic, when used in that way, gave an inferior 
representation of a superior medium. That 
kind of bad taste was catching, and it was 
caught in Italy, at St. Peter's, at that bad 
time of art when the huge mosaics were 
done at the east end and over the side 
chapels. At that time people were treating 
the wall as they treated a picture. The 
same remarks applied to St. Mark’s, Venice. 
Severity was the mother of mcsaic, sim- 
plicity its father, and without those two 
conditions, and unless they accepted those two 
conditions, they had better never touch mosaic 
work. He madea great many mistakes at St. 
Paul’s, but never the mistake of being too 
simple ; he made many by being too compli- 
cated. If he were to imagine the most 
delightful mosaic which could be made, it 
would be something like this : a simple, grace- 
ful, majestic outline of a Greek vase filled 
with the most simple colours, absolutely 
irrespective of light and shade, and only 
dominated by tint and tone. There could be 
no good reason why the mosaic drawing 
should not be as splendid as the drawing on 
the Greek vase, for what they could do in 
mosaic was essential and what they could not 
do was accidental. The Greek, with his mag- 
nificent conceptions, his limitless intuition, 
and his ingenuity, showed simplified nature ; 
he gave it all to them, and yet there ap- 
peared to be nothing. That was the princi- 
ple upon which all great decorators should go. 
In decoration it was no use to copy nature ; 
they must have learnt nature and have nature 
at their fingers’ ends, and they must learn that 
lesson which came to them late in life, 1. c., 
what to leave out. 

Michelangelo said that one never learnt 
from one’s successes, but one always learnt 
from one’s mistakes. At the initial part of the 


an idea on paper while it was fresh in his 
mind, and then he put tracing paper over 


purpose, for it kept sufficiently moist for five] work he made two mistakes; he used too much 
to eight hours, and could during that time be | white and too little black. White expanded at 
worked as wax, and then it became asja distance, and it had a tendency to spread. 
hard as stone and did not shrink. From Colours needed to be separated by a black line, 
his drawings tracings were made, and the or they merged. One of the essentials of good 
outline was then pricked into the cement. Í mosaic decoration was the use of few colours. 
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very brigntest yellow he could procure. If he 
had used white it would have looked quite 
blue. He would like any of them who were 
interested in what had been done at St. Paul's 
to go on a fine day into the left aisle and look 
at a window which was in the quarter gallery 
at the east end, and then at the windows in the 
dome, and let him know which was the whitest. 
The windows in the dome were made of what 
is called cathedral glass—an abominable colour. 
a sort of green stuff which is called white, He 
determined to make white by colour, and he 
produced a design for white light in sheet lead. 
He used red, blue, and yellow only—no green 
that was an abominable colour to use: if they 
wanted darkness, they could use green. White, 
blue, and red in proper proportions produced 
white at a proper distance. His windows 
made in that way with sheet lead were whiter 
than the green things put up in the dome. 

Speaking of stained glass, he said that it 

seemed to him that the art of stained glass was 
going out of the country because the designers 
were determined to make pictures. The most 
beautiful windows that were ever made were 
those which were outlined with lead only, and 
with no pigment added to them. Those were 
the early windows, such as were to be seen in 
the upper church at Assisi, which were perfec: 
jewels. At South Kensington the other day 
two students painted two little specimens 
of windows as light and coloured as they 
could. One student took a piece of white glass 
and painted and modelled it very elaboratels. 
The other leaded his window well up in brigt: 
colour, and when the two were placed side by 
side at the end of the room the leaded window: 
gave the bright light. Light permeated tran-- 
parent colours, but it could not get through 
pigments. 
The work at St. Paul's had, for a time at 
any rate, been suspended. He was finishing 
one aisle, or one bay of the aisle, and it would 
be opened before long, and it would give an 
example of the manner in which he wouid 
like some day to treat the two aisles. There 
were angels on a gold ground—he had used 
red and gold rather freely. If they looked 2: 
his scheme and compared it with the bare 
walls of the vaulting of the aisle they would 
see that his mosaic and the decorative part 
looked as though it were on a paper wal 
because the scheme had not been carried 
across. In the completed part they would 
see that it not only formed the vaulting of the 
aisle, but that the colour formed the buttress. 
It was curious to see how that since the aisle 
had been decorated with colour and brought 
up to the same point of interest as the face a 
the wall how infinitely stronger structurally 
the church looks, and that was a matter they 
must always keep before them as decorators. 
Colour could either strengthen the appearance 
of structure or weaken it. 

It was unfortunate that architects were not 4 
little more broad-minded, and that they insisted 
so much upon their noble art standing alonc- 
It never did. That was the most ridiculov- 
position for architects to take up; in the frst 
buildings ever put up colour was introduced- 
The Parthenon was coloured from top to toe. 
and if some of the sham Classic architects were 
to see that building as it was, they would say 
it was not to their liking. Every Norman 
church in England was painted, and there 
were over 2,000 churches in England now- 
notwithstanding the Puritans and iconoclasts. 
that retain vestiges of medizeval paintings: and 
England was renowned on the Continent as 
having a greater number of painted churches 
than France and Italy. Until the archi- 
tect, the sculptor, and the painter worked 
together in unison we should not get the 
finest art, or art as it used to be in this country- 
It had been his endeavour at South Kensington 
that the students should not limit themselves to 
one art—they learnt to execute work in concert. 
A vote of thanks to Sir William Richmond. 
proposed by Sir H. Knight, and seconded 
by Lieut.-Colonel Prendergast, brought ibe 
proceedings to aclose. 
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He began with thirty, then reduced them to Z 
fifteen, and finally to five. He ſouad out how : 
to use these five colours and make them tell, g 
and also to get a greater variety by using five 
colours dexterously than by using thirty 2 
clumsily. Pliny told us that the later Romans 
had a mixed palette, and they painted bad % 
pictures, and that the ancient Greeks had ony g 
four colours, and with these they painted pictures | 
valued at the price of a great city. In order P 
to get white in the quarter domes underneatb 7 
the big dome of St. Paul's he had to use tie | 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS : 


‘IL.—CHURCH, FARN-STREET, AND DUKE OF 
MARLBOROUGH’S HOUSE.  ' z 


On Saturday, the 7th inst., the Association 
visited the Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
Farm-street, and the Duke of Marl- 
‘borough’s house in Curzon-street. Members 
met at the church, where the architects, Messrs. 
Romaine-Walker and Besant, met them. The 
of which is 
‘towards the north, was originally designed and 
carried out ‘by J. J. Scoles fifty years ago, an 
added later by Henry 
Clutton, while the altar was designed by A. W. 
‘Pugin. Messrs. Romaine-Walker and Besant 
Are now decorating the nave with marble, and 
ate adding a western aisle which is in many 


tion, 


nave of the church, the san 


-astern aisle being 


ways a most interesting piece of work. 


The great diffculty to be overcome was the 
‘fact that the west boundary of the new aisle is 
a high party-wall, and therefore to obtain light 
continuously along its length, without sacrificing 
-space for a light area, was a hard problem to 
solve ; but the use of the confessional supplied 


the key, and, bya most ingenious arrangement, 
-a series of side chapels has been planned, with 
-canted sides, enclosing a small semi-octagonal 
-chamber between each chapel. These cham. 
bers are roofed in about 8 ft. from the ground, 
and lighted by a skylight, and will be occupied, 
-Often for hours at a time, by the confessor, and 


Are a great improvement on the cramped boxes 


: chape 


usually to be seen. In the canted sides of the 
above these chambers, and looking 
into the light areas thus formed, are large 
windows, which will give ample light to both 


- -aisle and nave. Opposite the square ends of the 


chamber, and sufficiently distant to leave room 
for the penitents’ boxes, the shafts carrying the 
vaulted roof are arranged in pairs, and so 
spaced that an ambulatory is formed between 
them and the confessionals, adding much to 
the air of mystery and secrecy, so important an 
element in the Roman Church. The vaulting, 


- ‘unlike that on the south side, has rising and 
falling ridges; the ribs are of Monks Park 


stone, and the infilling is of chalk, with narrow 
bands of York stone, the three colours blend- 
ing well together. The north end of the new 
aisle terminates in a chapel dedicated to St. 
Ignatius, and here a light area, 14 in. in width, 
is arranged between the party wall and the 
church, the party wall being faced with white 
glazed bricks, and the area being covered in 
With a prismatic pavement light at the roof 
level, by which means the area will remain 


- «dry and clean, and probably the light from the 


windows will be amply sufficient. 

Mention must be made of the chapel of 
Calvary to the left of the entrance from Farm- 
street, with its vaulted roof without filling, 


through which the subdued light will softly 


fall from the skylight above. The church is 
still very unfinished ana choked with scaffold- 
ing, which facts, coupled with a somewhat 
hasty visit and a very large number of mem- 
bers, makes a more detailed and appreciative 
description impossible. 

From the mystical atmosphere of the Roman 
church, Mr. Romaine-Walker led the party to 
the great mansion he has designed for the 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough in Curzon- 
street, on the site of the old Curzon Chapel. 

The essence of the scheme seems to be dis- 
play, display, and ever display ; for the house 
is Clearly not a “home” or even a “ London 
house, in the accepted sense of the word, but 
a sumptuous shell, which will be gilded with 


all manner of costly lining. The great motif 


in the plan is therefore a Society function: the 
arrival, entertainment, and rapid departure of 
guests are the problems which the architects 
have mainly had before them. With these objects 
dn view, the style selected for the outward 
acchitectectural expression of them is that of 
the period of the world’s history known as 
Louis Seize. 

The site is an isolated rectangular one, about 
too ft. by 60 ft., bounded by streets on all four 
sides. The main entrance is from Curzon- 
street, and so contrived at the East Chapel- 
street corner that upon important occasions 
guests can depart into both streets at once. 
After passing through a vestibule with the 
Duke’s room on the right, the hall andigrand 


_ staircase is reached in the centre of the house 


looking into East Chapel-street, and with sub- 
sidiary staircases on either side. Opening cen- 
trally off the hall is a circular reception · room 
recessed from the West Chapel-street front in 
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order to allow of the unobtrusive planning of 


the unfortunately n water closet. 
At the south end of the building, and entered 


either from the staircase hall, or through a 


vestibule from the reception - room, is the dining- 
room. This room will be decorated in imita- 
tion of the Wren period, with panelling and 
carving and ſamily portraits, and will be the 
only room in the house which is not given over 
to French art. 

The first floor is entirely devoted to reception 
purposes. 4 great gallery 100 ft. long by 
25 ft. wide by 30 ft. high, which will have a 
coved and painted ceiling, occupies the whole 
of the west side, the great stairs, subsidiary 
stairs, and drawing-rooms taking up the re- 
mainder of the floor. The second floor con- 
tains the private rooms of the Duke and 
Duchess, and the upper part of the gallery ; 
the third floor contains nurseries, and two 
two-roomed suites for guests ; while the attics 
are given over to maid servants. Kitchen 
and offices are in the basement, and sub-base- 
ments provide storage space and cellarage. 

The lighting of the basement has been 
difficult, and until the house is more complete 
it is not possible to say with what success 
sufficient light and air have been given to the 
workers of the establishment. At present 
little more than the bare shell is completed, 
and until the scaffolding and gantry are quite 
cleared away it is hard to judge of the Portland 
stone elevations. 

The hall and grand staircase will be deco- 
rated with stucco, which is now being carried 
out by French workmen. 

Messrs. Cornish & Gayer, of North 
Walsham, are the builders of both the build- 
ings visited. 

Members of the Association will look forward 
keenly to another visit so kindly promised by 
Mr. Romaine-Walker, who, with his partner, 
was indefatigable in doing everything to make 
the visit the success it undoubtedly was, and at 
the end a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to them for their kindness and trouble. 
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SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION: 
SANITATION, ETC., AT PORT ELIZABETH. 


THE monthly meeting of this Association 
was held at Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall, 
on the 7th inst. Mr. Isaac Young, Chairman 
of the Council, presided. 

A paper on “ The Liverpool of South Africa,” 
prepared by Mr. S. Henry Kemp, Chief Sani- 
tary Inspector of Port Elizabeth, was read by 
Mr. C. C. Tidman. It contained not only a 
review of the sanitary methods at Port Eliza- 
beth, but many comments as to the defects of 
the system in vogue compared with the more 
up -· ttdate practices in Great Britain. The 
town was not, in the first place, well supplied 
with water. The present average supply did 
not exceed 409,000 gallons, which worked 
out at less than 9 gallons per head after 
the shipping, factories, and other calls had 
been supplied. The waterworks, owned by 
the ratepayers, are situated about thirty miles 
from the town, in the beautiful district of 
Van Staadens. The water originally flowed 
between two hills, and at a point where it 
changed its course southwards a concrete well 
was constructed ; the water passed direct into 
the main, and was thus conveyed into the 
town without filtration. However, some ten 
years back a new dam was constructed ata 
higher point, and when the reservoir is full, 
over thirty million gallons of water are im- 
pounded. In the centre of the dam is the 
valve tower, in which are two valves, 
at 14 ft. and 28 ft. below the sill; the 
water can thus be taken from either depth as 
required. The space between the lower valve 
is reserved for deposit of sediment, &c., which 
is periodically drawn off through a 16· in. sluice 
valve. Four filter beds have been provided, 
and it is possible to filter one million gallons 
daily. The water is conveyed into town by 
means of a I12-in. cast-iron pipe by gravitation, 
and is stored in the service reservoirs two miles 
on the east side of the town. The high-water 
mark at the storage reservoirs is about 980 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Some few years 
back the Council erected a pumping station 
three miles below the Van Staadens reservoir, 
and by pumping the water that accumulates from 
the various small tributaries to a tank and filter 
bed some 300 ft. above the level of the river, 
the water there enters the main. The supply, 
although splendid in quality, is totally in- 
sufficient, and several schemes have been 
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before the public for some time past, but it is 
cnly since the termination of the war that they 
have taken any definite form, and he was 
pleased to record that at a recent meeting of 
ratepayers a scheme for trapping the supply of 
the Sand, Palmiet, and Bulk rivers, and thus 
supplementing the present daily average sup- 
ply by an additional two million gallons, at a 
cost of 360,000/., was unanimously agreed to. 
It is now estimated that in the severest 
drought the supply will not fall below 
one and a quarter million gallons per day. 
As to sewage, the pail system had been in 
vogue for thirty years, but the collection is left. 
to the discretion of each householder. This, 
however, is about to be altered for a system of 
drainage, constructed at a cost of 200,000/. 
Much was, Mr. Kemp held, required in the way 
of removing overcrowding, and as to sanitary 
law, a general amendment was necessary. On 
the latter subject Mr. Kemp remarked : The 
first Public Health Act saw daylight in 1883; 
but the title seems to have been ill-chosen. It 
would have been better titled as the Infectious 
Diseases Notification Act. However, in 1897 a 
further Bill was introduced to amend and 
supplement the 1883 Act. This Act gives very 
extensive powers in the way of framing regu- 
lations dealing with many vital points; but the 
Government has not done all it could by way 
of approaching the various authorities to frame 
their necessary regulations. A small Bill deal- 
ing with dairies and cowsheds passed through 
Parliament in 1891. In 1897 the Port Elizabeth 
Municipal Act appeared, but owing to cutting 
up by the law agents prior to finding its way 
before the House, many of its good points were 
omitted, and, as it at present stands, it is of little 
use to our department, with the exception of 
one of its last clauses, which gives the Town 
Council the power to frame regulations dealing 
with certain nuisances not mentioned in the 
Public Health Amendment Act, 1897. A Sale of 
Food, Drugs, and Seeds Act was passed in 
1890. The administration of the Act is placed 
in the hands of a special public officer who has 
charge of the whole Colony, and the Sanitary 
Authority finds no place in the working of an 
Act which is morally a part of its duty. The 
Act is all that can be desired, with the one 
exception mentioned, viz., the administration of 
it should be in the hands of the Local Autho- 
rity, attany rate as far as Cape Town, Port Eliza- 
beth, East London, Kimberley, and Grahams- 
town are concerned. Many of the regulations 
dealing with nuisances under the Public Health 
Acts are absolutely void of common sense. 
The correct reading of some would puzzle a 
court composed of a dozen K.C.s, and every one 
of them would differ in opinion. Others would 
make good reading for Punch. Several still on 
the Statute Book are ultra vires, while others 
are made unworkable by the resolutions of the 
Town Council from time to time. My honest 
advice i3 to consign the whole lot to the waste- 
paper basket and start afresh. Regulations 
dealing with even the fundamental principles 
of building construction are conspicuous by 
their absence. On other matters they seem 
to have scored pretty freely. Inspectors in the 
Coluny have a distinct advantage in being in 
the position to take cases before the magistrate 
without even consulting the Council or any of 
the committees. In many instances there is 
no doubt but what our object would be frus- 
trated if it were not for this provision. Another 
good provision is that our intimation notice is 
our statutory notice also, and the one service is 
all that is necessary. 

On the motion of Mr. J. J. Smith, seconded 
by Mr. Alexander, a vote of thanks was accorded 
to Mr. Kemp for his paper. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CONTINUOUS CURRENT DYNAMOS AND MOTORS. 
By 5 R. Kelsey, B. Sc. (The Technical Publishing 
Co. 

SPECIFICATION FOR A LANCASHIRE BOILER AND 
BOILER SEATING. By“ Inspector,” M. I. M. E. (The 
Technical Publishing Co.) 

THE GEORGIAN PERIOD: MEASURED DRAWINGS 
OF COLONIAL (U. S.A.) WORK. Part XII. (B. T. 
Batsford.) 

THE AMERICAN VIGNOLA. Part I.: The Five 
Orders. By W. R. Ware, Professor of Architecture 
in Columbia University. (B. T. Batsford.) 


. . —— 


Poor LAW SCHOOL, KENTISH TOWN.—The 
foundation stone of this building was laid in 
Leighton-road recently. It is to be built from the 
plans of Mr. Albert E. Pridmore, and is estimated 
to cost 16,000]. ewe 
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THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
SOCIETY.. >` 


THE annual general meeting of the sub- 
scribers and donors of the Architects’ Benevo- 
lent Society was held in the rooms of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, No. 9, 
Conduit-street,on Monday, Mr, Aston Webb, 
A.R.A., President, in the chair. 

The annual report was read by Mr. Percivall 
Currey, hon. secretary, and it was, on the 
motion of the Chairman, adopted, as was the 
statement of accounts. We take the following 
‘from the Report :— 


“The Council of the Architects’ Benevolent 
bave held seven meetings during the year, 
the average attendance of members being nine. 
Fifty-two. applications for assistance have been 
in and the sum of 593l. ros. has 
been distributed in relief. In addition to this, the 
sum of 205/. has been paid to the Society's pen- 
sioners. The investments which the Council were 
enabled to make last year in consequence of Mr. 
Cates’ bequest, and the generous response to Mr. 
Macvicar Anderson’s appeal, are now bearin 
fruit. Had it not been for this addition to the 
dividends, the Council, it is feared, would have 
had to report a serious diminution of the income 
occasioned by the falling off in the amount 
received in subscriptions. At the close of the 
financial year, thirty subscriptions were in arrear, 
notwithstanding repeated and urgent applications 
for payment. It is hoped, therefore, that the claims 
of the Society will become more generally recog: 
nised, and that the progress which been e 
within recent years, both financially and in practical 
usefulness, may not be checked through the lack of 
adequate support. Architecture is not one of the 
most lucrative professions, and those who practise 
it are not always in a position to make provision for 
later life or for those depending on them, or to 
anticipate the needs occasioned liy disease or acci- 
dent. The Society meets the necessities of such 
cases as these; and the Council, on behalf of their 
poorer brethren, look to those in prosperous circum- 
stances for sympathy and help. 

The resolutions moved by Mr. J. T. Christopher, 
and adopted at your last meeting, were subse- 

uently confirmed by a general meeting convened 
for the purpose on March 24. The immediate 
result of these changes in the by-laws was to enable 
the Council to extend its investments to Colonial 
stock by the purchase of 363/, 28. 3d. New Zealand 
Three per Cent. Inscribed stock (which is now a 
trust investment), at a cost of 350/.; and further, 
to increase the number of the Society’s pensioners 
from six to ten. | 

The sum of 1542. 43. has been received in dona- 
tions during the year and placed to the credit of 
capital account... Your Council have the plea- 
sure to report that the subscription of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects has been increased to 
21l. ; and that twelve new names have been added 
to the list of subscribers. 

At the request of the Council, Mr. W. Hilton Nash 
kindly prepared a design to take the place of that 
hitherto used on the cover of the Red Book. The 
3 accepted, and Mr. Nash cordially 
thanked for his services in the matter. 

The following gentlemen, being the five senior 
members, retire by rotation from the Council: 
Mr. Zeph. King. Mr. G. Inskipp, Mr. J. T. Wim- 

s, Mr. Arthur Green, and Mr. E. Monson. 

o fill the vacancies caused by these retirements 
the Council desire to nominate Mr. E. A. Gruning, 
Mr. Edwin T. Hall, Mr. Lewis Solomon, Mr, 
William Woodward, and Mr. H. H. Collins. l 

The balance-sheet and income account for the 
‘year ended December 31, 1902,. audited by Mr. 
Edmund Buckle and Mr. George Hubbard, are 
‘herewith submitted. 

The Council have to thank the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for their increased subscription, 
and for office accommodation and the use of rooms 
dn which to hold their meetings. Thanks are also 
due to the Secretary (Mr. Locke) and the other 
officials for their cordial interest and help in any 
matter connected with the Society.“ 


The Chairman said that architecture was one 
of the least lucrative professions, and there were 
always those who needed help from a society 
‘like this. The Society was one entirely for 
architects, and it carried on its work without 
any personal publicity, so as not to hurt the 
feelings of any one. It was as well to make 
that known, as there were many deserving 
men, no doubt, who hesitated to come upon 
the Society for fear that publicity would be 
given to their application. Outside the Council 
no one knew who received help. It was a 
matter for congratulation that the Society had 
been able to increase the number of pensioners 
to ten, but the Society would like to increase 
the number still further, as there was nothing 
30 helpful to a man as a small pension which 
he could rely upon. At present the number of 
architects who helped the Society is small, 
and it was not altogether creditable to 


the profession that so few subscribed in 
comparison with the number who might. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove proposed a vote of 
thanks to the outgoing members of Council. 
In the course of remarks he repeated the 
suggestion that in order to make the Socie 
better known, a yearly dinner might be held. 
175 Society ought to be better supported than 
it is. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Scamell 
and agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. J. Macvicar Anderson, 
seconded by Mr. Lovegrove, the Council was 
elected as follows, i.c., Messrs. Sydney Smirke, 
H. L. Florence, G. C. Awdry, J. T. Christopher, 
F. T. Baggallay, J. Burnet, J. H. Christian, 
R. St. A. Roumieu, G. Scamell, E. A. Grüning, 
E. T. Hall, Lewis Solomon, W. Woodward, 
and H. H. Collins. 

On the motion of Mr. H. L. Florence, 
seconded by Mr. G. C. Awdry, a vote of thanks 
was accorded to the Hon. Treasurer, Mr. W. 
Hilton Nash, who briefly replied. 

Mr. Watson then proposed a vote of thanks 


g | to the Hon Secretary, Mr. Percivall Currey. 


Mr. Awdry, in seconding, suggested that it 
might be possible to let architects who are not 
subscribers know, without giving names, a 
little of some of the sad facts which came 
before the Council from time to time. 

The motion having been agreed to, and Mr. 
Currey having replied, 

A vote of thanks was, on the motion of Mr. 
Nash, seconded by Mr. King, accorded to the 
auditors, Messrs. E. Buckle and G. Hubbard ; 
and Messrs. Buckle and Hunt were elected as 
auditors for the ensuing year. 

A vote of thanks was, on the motion of Mr. 
Inskipp, accorded to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects for the use of the Roomsand 
for office accommodation; and a vote of thanks 
5 the Chairman brought the proceedings to a 

ose. 
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THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION : 
VALUATION FOR RATING IN IRELAND. 


AN ordinary general meeting of this Institu- 
tion was held on Monday, at No. 12, Great 
George-street, Westminster, S.W., Mr. Arthur 
Vernon, President, in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and 
confirmed, and Mr. Penfold, hon. secretary, 
announced some donations to the library, a vote 
of thanks being passed to the donors. 

Sir John G. Barton, C.B., then read a paper 
entitled, “Valuation for Rating in Ireland.” 
The author dealt at length with the early 
history of Irish valuation, the annual revision 
of the valuation, and the revaluation of county 
boroughs. He said that speaking generally 
the system of valuation in force in Ireland has 
many advantages. In the first place, in the 
carrying out of the work by a central depart- 
ment who have no interest in making the 
individual valuation dealt with high or low, 
and are in no way influenced either by 
the rating authorities on the one hand, or 
the ratepayers on the other. In the second 
place, in having the work carried out 
through a staff of professional valuers and 
Surveyors who enter the service after 
passing through a surveyor’s, architect’s, or 
engineer’s office, and who are all trained in the 
department on similar lines, and act under the 
same code of regulations. In the third place, 
in insuring through a central authority con- 
trolling and regulating all the work done by the 
valuers, that all the valuations made through- 
out the country each year shall be relative in 
the several rating areas, and that valuations 
which run into several rating areas, such as 
railways, tramways, &c., shall be valued as a 
whole, and a division made proportionate to 
their rateable value in each. To some extent 
this uniformity of valuation has been secured 
in London through the assessment conferences. 
In the fourth place, in having available for the 
use of the public and the courts a record in the 
valuation department of the history of the 
changes in area and valuation, of practically 
every holding in the country and an account 
from an agricultural point of view of its soil 
and subsoil, and how it was tilled when the 
original valuation was made. 

The blot on the system, in the author’s 
opinion, is that proper provision was not made 
for perennial revaluation, which in cities 
should be carried out every ten years or 
twenty years, according to the percentage of 
increase, and in the country every thirty 
years. Had this been done, and the annual 


revisions been more effectually made, Ireland 

would, he believes, be the most equitably 

valued portion of the United Kingdom. waw 

A vote of thanks to the author having been 
terminated. 


agreed to, the meeting 
—— — — 
THE BUILDERS’ ACCIDENT IN. 


SURANCE. 


THE 22nd annual general meeting of the 
Builders’ Accident Insurance, Ltd., was held 
at the offices, Nos. 31 & 32, Bedford. street, 
Strand, W. C., on the 4th inst., Col. Stanley G. 
Bird, C. B., in the chair. 

The minutes having been read, the Secre- 
tary, Mr. R. S. Henshaw, read the Report and 
Accounts. The Report stated that during the 
period under review, the Company had 
received notice of 1,037 accidents. The slight 
reduction in the premium was attributable to 
the Directors declining to renew some heavy 
risks which experience had shown to be un- 
remunerative. A reduction in the loss ratio 
amounting to about Io per cent., coupled with 
the fact that new business had exceeded that of 
last year by nearly 25 per cent., showed that 
the judgment of the Directors had been dis- 
creetly exercised. Notwithstanding the fact 
that it had been possible to give members on 
tenewal a larger rebate than in the previous 
year the funds of the Company had been 
augmented. 

The Chairman, in proposing that the Report 
and balance-sheet be received and adopted, 
said that this time last year they proposed to 
classify the risks, that was to say, to make2 
very great reduction in the rate of the premium 
they were asking. They thought it was not 
fair that they should make the same reduction 
to the whole of the policy-holders, but that 
those who had good risks ought to have a 
greater advantage than those who, possibly, 
were not so lucky or had some very bad risks, 
and it was indicated at that time that they pro- 
posed to take off 333 per cent. In very 
good risks they had allowed the full 
amount of 33} per cent., and in others 20 
per cent., and so on, by a graduated scale 
until they came to the very bad risks, and in 
those cases they had made no reductions at all. 
Some they had increased, others decreased, 
and one or two they had said good-bye to. 
Taking the figures for 1902, the amount of pre- 
miums was somewhat smaller than it was in 
the previous year, and that was accounted for 
by the fact that they had to decline to renew 
some risks amounting altogether to nearly 
3,000/., but they had almost overtaken that loss 


by the extra amount of new business they had 


been abletodo. The policy-holders had appre- 
ciated the benefits of this redaction, and many 
of the old insurers who had insured with the 
Company before and left had come back again. 
It was hoped that the new business would be 
very much more remunerative than the old 
The difference in the expenditure between 
1901 and 1992 was very nearly 3,000}. While 
other companies had been obliged to harden 
their rates, the Builders’ Company had been in 
the happy position of building up a reserve and 
giving very consistent and steady rebates ; and 
that had been going on not for one year, but 
for several. In 1899 the rebate that was 
allowed to policy-holders was 3,675J., and in 
1, 902l. the rebate that was allowed was 6, 300l.: 
as to the Act, when the company started, it was 
suggested that they were going to have ap 
arbitrator to work between employers and em- 
ployed and that they would not require a 
lawyer. Every week some fresh case was 
started in the Law Courts, and the Law Courts 
put a different construction upon the Act—or, 
rather, enlarged the scope of it. We were 
getting more “Judge-made law” pretty well 
every week, and it made the Act much more 
terrible in its effect. The number of new 
policies issued last year was 48 per cent. more 
than for the corresponding period in 1901, 
while the premium was 25 per cent. more. 
Since the beginning of this year 82 per cent. of 
the proposals accepted had been completed, 
which was 12 per cent. more than for the same 
period of 1902, 

Mr. G. J. Newson seconded the adoption of 
the Report and balance-sheet, and the motion 
was agreed to. 

The next business was the re-election of the 
retiring Directors, Mr. H. If. Bactlett, Sir Joho 
Mowlem Burt, Mr. F. J. Dove, Mr. Thos. F. 
Rider, and the Chairman. 

Mr. Thomas Lascelles proposed that those 
gentlemen be re-elected Directors of the Com 
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pany. Mr. Ansell seconded, and the resolution 
carried unanimous! 


was y. 
Mr. G. J. Newson moved, and Mr. Ansell 


seconded, the directors be paid their fees, 
and this was also agreed to. 
Mr. Jones proposed and Sir John Burt 


seconded, that Mr. Charles Fox be re-elected 
auditor, and that he receive the same fee as 
This having been agreed to, a 


formerly. 
vote of thanks was passed to the Chairman 
and the proceedings terminated. 


enn eres 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
THE usual weekly meeting of the London 


County Council was held on Tuesday after- 
noon in the County Hall, Spring-gardens, S.W., 
Loan gr Chairman, presiding during 


Sir i. M 
the hrst part of the sitting. 


New Chairmen.—The first business was the 
election of the following new Chairmen for 
rd Monkswell, as 


the ensuing year, i.c., 
Chairman; Mr. E. A. Cornwall, Vice-Chair- 


man; and Mr. R. A. Rot inson, as Deputy 


Chairman. 


Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Poplar Borough Council 19 4731. for paving 


works; Kensington Borough Council 27. 500l. 


for widening part of High-street, Notting Hill; 


Poplar Union 4,600/. for land and premises for 
a receiving house for children; Shoreditch 


Borough Council 1,2702. for sinking an artesian 


well at the public baths, Hoxton; and St. 


Olave’s Union Guardians 48,000/. for cottage 


homes. 

Subway for Tramways, Holborn to Strand 
Thoroughfare.—After discussion it was agreed 
to spend 208,000/. in respect of the construction 
of the tramways subway authorised by the 
London County Council (Subways and Tram- 
ways) Act, 1902, between Southampton-row 
and the Victoria Embankment, 

Proposed New Asylum. —In accordance with 
Standing Orders, it was stated that the recom- 
mendation to expend 560, 500l. on the erection 
of a new asylum on the Horton Estate would 
stand over for a week. The Asylums Com- 
mittee propose to appoint Mr. G. T. Hine as 
architect. 

The Chairman (Lord Monkswell) said he was 
not satished that the Council had, in the Report 
before it, all the detailed information which 
could be given, and he should rule that a more 
detailed Report must be brought up next 
Tuesday, so that the members might have a 
week to consider it before discussing it. 

Tramways: Reconstruction for Electrical 
Traction.—The following recommendations of 
the Highways Committee were agreed to :— 


“(a) That the tender of the British Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., Ltd., be accepted 
for the supply, for the sum of 5,307}. 145. 2d., of the 
high and low tension and exciter switch-boards re- 

for use at the sub-stations to be established 
at the Elephant and Castle, New Cross, and Camber- 
well, respectively, in connexion with the reconstruc- 
tion for electrical traction of the London County 
Council tramways. 

(b) That the British Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co. be allowed to sublet the 
following portions of the work in connexion with 
tbe manufacture and erection of the switch-boards, 
referred to in the foregoing resolution, to the under- 
mentioned firms (or to such other firms as may be 
approved by the engineer under the contract), 
namely (1) to Messrs. Kelvin & James White, Ltd., 
the manufacture of the low-tension indicating watt- 
meters; and (2) to Messrs, W. T. Glover & Co., the 
manufacture of the high and low tension cables for 
the switch-boards.” 

Workmen's Trains. — The Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee reported on this 
subject. They have prepared a digest of the 
improvements which have been effected in the 
past few years in the provision of workmen’s 
trains by the various railway companies. As 
a result of their action also, clauses have been 
inserted in several “ Tube” Bills binding the 
promoters to provide adequate early morning 
trains. The Council's model provision insists 
on the companies issuing “at all stations 
workmen’s tickets available for any train 
starting from the station at which such ticket 
is issued and timed to arrive at any station at 
or before eight o’clock a.m. at fares which 
shall not exceed one penny for a single journey 
and twopence return for any distance on the 
railway.” These tickets will be obtainable 
either on the morning when they are required, 
or the previous day. The Committee claim 
that “both by procuring clauses in special 
Acts and by the use of the machinery provided 
by the Cheap Trains Act, 1883, a great deal 


has been done by the Council in the last five 
years to increase the facilities enjoyed by 
workmen who require to travel by rail in 
London.” 

Tube Railways—In moving the reception 
of the Parliamentary Committee’s Report, Mr. 
Radford called attention to the paragraph 
dealing with the action proposed to be taken 
by the Government on the London Under- 
ground Railway Bills. The Committee had 
considered the decision of the Government to 
allow the Charing Cross, Easton, and Hamp- 
stead, Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton 
(Various Powers), Baker-street and Waterloo, 
and the City and North-East Suburban Electric 
Railways to go forward, and considered that 
all the Bills should be postponed. They 
asked the President of the Board of Trade to 
receive a deputation on the matter, and they 
had now received a letter from him refusing 
their request. 

Mr. W. H. Dickinson said the matter was of 
supreme importance, and he protested in the 
strongest terms against the action of the 
Government in taking these four Bills out of 
the parview of the Royal Commission which 
had been appointed. The Government must 
have taken this step either under a total misap- 
prehension as to the contents of the Bills, or 
because some pressure had been brought to 
bear on them by the capitalists who were 
behind the Bills. The object of these four 
Bills was to hand over the powers that had 
already been given under them to one Com- 
pany, and that one Company would control a 
capital of 33,000,000/. and sixty-eight miles of 
lines. It would create a huge monopoly, and 
a new departure would be created with regard 
to railway legislation. It was certainly a 
matter which should be inquired into by the 
Royal Commission, and he trusted the matter 
would be brought before Parliament. 

The Report was adopted. 

Convalescent Homes for Children.—Replying 
to Sir W. J. Collins, Mr. Piggott, the Chairman 
of the Parks Committee said the principle of 
using some of the mansions in the Council’s 
parks as Convalescent Homes for children had 
been approved, and certain houses had been 
suggested in Committee for that purpose. 

The Council adjourned shortly after seven 
o'clock. 

SS igi eg te 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions ander the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lincs of Frontage and Projections. 


Hampstcad.—A modification of the conditions 
upon which consent was given to the ſerectlon of 
residential flats, with projecting one-story shops 
and bay windows, on the west side of Finchley-road 
and east side of Fortune Green-lane, Hampstead 
(Mr. W. H. Pearce).—Consent. 

Westminster—An iron and glass shelter in front 
of Bolney House, Ennismore-gardens, Westminster 
(Messrs. Aldin Brothers & Davies for Mrs. Tate).— 
Consent. 

Lewisham.—Retention of a conservatory in front 
of The Cedars, Sydenham Hill (Mr. C. A. Body).— 
Consent. 

Wandsworth —A building on the western side of 
Roehampton-lane, Putney, northward of Manresa 
House (Mr. D. Blow for Mr. H. Smith).— Refused. 


Line of Frontage and Artisans’ Dwellings. 


Hackney, Ceutral.t-—Blocks of dwellings on the 
south side of Dalston-laneand east side of Navarino- 
road, Dalston (Messrs. N. S. Joseph, Son, & Smithem 
for the Four per Cent. Industrial Dwellings Co., 
Ltd.).—Consent. 

Dalston.— Blocks of intended dwelling-houses, to 
be inhabited by persons of the working an 
proposed to be erected, not abutting upon a street, 
on a site at the corner of Dalston-lane and 
Navarino- road, Dalston (Messrs. N. S. Joseph, Son, & 
Smithem ſor the Four per Cent. Industrial Dwell- 
ings Co., Ltd.). —Consent. 


Width of Way. 


Hoxton.—The re-erection of dwelling-houses on 
the east side of Wilson-street, Shoreditch, to abut 
upon Whitecross-place (Mr. A, Whitelaw for the 
London and North-Western Railway Co.).— 
Consent. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 


St. George, Hanover-square.t-—Erection at No. 24, 
Norfolk-street, St. George, Hanover-square, of a 
three-story bay window next Norfolk-street ; a pro- 
jecting porch, with two-story bay window over, next 


Green-street ; and an extension of the existing 
balcony next Park-lane (Mr. W. Flockhart for Mr. 
H. J. Duveen).—Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 


Marylebone, West.—Deviations from the plan 
certified by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 
of the Act, so far as relates to the proposed re- 
erection of an addition at the rear of No. 63, Upper 
Berkeley-street, Marylebone (Messrs. Mullett, 
Booker, & Co. for Mr. S. Quick).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Wandswerth.t—That an order de issued to 
Mesers. H. E. Milner & Son sanctioning the 
formation or laying out of new streets for carriage 
trafic on the Furzedown Park estate on the south- 
east side of Rectory-lane, Tooting (Sir Charles 
Seely).—Consent. 

„% The recommendations marked ſ are contrary to 
the views of the Local Authorities. 


— 


TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER THE 
LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894: 
A PICCADILLY BUILDING SCHEME. 


THE Tribunal of Appeal under the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894. sat at the Surveyors’ Institution, West- 
minster, on Friday last week, to hear an appeal by 
Mr. John Lorden under Section 13 (Sub-sections 
3, 4, and 5) and Section 43 (Sub-sections 1, 2, and 3) 
of the London Building Act against the determina- 
tion of the London County Council by their resolu- 
tion of January 27 last, “that the Council, in the 
exercise of its powers under Sections 13 and 43 of the 
London Building Act, 1894, do not sanction certain 
deviations from the plans certified by the District 
Surveyor under such sections of the Act, so far as 
relate to the proposed erection of a building on the 
site of Nos. 198, 199, and 200, Piccadilly, and Nos. 
2, 3, 4, and 5, Church-place, as shown upon the 
plans submitted with the application of Mr. R. 
Sawyer on behalf of Mr. J. W. Lorden.” 

The members of the Tribunal sitting were Messrs. 
J. W. Penfold (in the chair), Hudson, and Grüning. 

Mr. C. A. Russel], K.C., appeared for the appel- 
lant, and Mr. Godfrey (from the Solicitor's depart- 
ment of the London County Council) for the 
respondents. 

The site, Nos. 198, 199, and 200, Piccadilly, and 
Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, Church-place, forms part of a 
larger site lying to the west of and extending from 
the Geological Museum in Piccadilly, along Picca- 
dilly to the corner of Church-place, then occupying 
the whole eastern side of Church-place, and then 
returning along Jermyn-street to the Museum. The 
whole of the space is being, or has been, cleared for 
the purpose of erecting buildings upon lease from 
the Crown and under building agreements granted 
by the Commissioners of His Majesty’s Office of 
Woods. The appellant's building agreement con- 
tained a clause requiring that the elevation facing 
Church-place shall be “of handsome architectural 
design and form part of one general elevation of 
building extending from the Geological Museum 
in Piccadilly to the Geological Museum in 
Jermyn-street.” In November last Mr. Sawyer, 
appellant’s architect, applied to the London County 
Council for permission to deviate from the 
plans certified by the District Surveyor under 
Section 43 of the Act. This was refused. On 
behalf of the appellant it was submitted that the 
proposed raising of the new building to a height 
exceeding that of the buildings formerly on the site 
would not materially lessen the air space in Church- 
place, inasmuch as the churchyard opposite is prac- 
tically an open space above the line of the old 
buildings. Further, to set back the line of frontage 
to 10 ft. from the centre of Church-place above the 
helght of the old building would be of no real 
advantage; on the contrary, it would spoil the 
facade. To form an open space 10 ft. in width 
along the south side of the site above the height of 
the old buildings is not necessary or required in 
view of the large open space at the rear of the 
proposed new building, which far exceeds the air 
space called for by the Act at the rear of a building. 

Mr. Andrews intimated that while the London 
County Council objected to the plans as a whole, 
they regarded the scheme for providing air space at 
the rear as particularly objectionable. Under the 
scheme there would be inadequate outlet tor the 


d | air, a passage practically corking up a bottle-necked 


exit. A modification in the latter would materially 
affect the consideration whether the air space was 
sufficient as a whole. 

Mr. Sawyer, architect to the appellant, gave 
evidence, and in reply to Mr. Russell submitted 
details of the scheme. The area of the site, he said, 
was 6,560 ft. super. The area of the open space at 
the rear of the new building at the first-floor level 
was 1,730 ft. super., and of the new building at 
first-floor level 4.830, while the area of the old 
building at the first-floor level was 4.220 ft. super. 
This leít an excess of area of the new building over 
the old at the first-floor level of 610 ft. super. As 
to the cubic air space of the new building, the 
amount proposed to be provided at the rear above 
a line 10 ft. above the mean level of the pavement 
in Church-place to the level 8o'5 length, 514 height, 
216 depth=88°751. With the triangular space the 
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Illustrations to Student's Column. 
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` figures were :—59 0 length, 12'3 depth, 6'3 height—| Handspikes and Levers are used for lifting 
-2,259. This made a total of 91, olo cubic ft. The and setting square setts, blocks of stone, &c., 
ores 7 5 air space required by the Act above 2 | and raising and fixing heavy articles generally. 
15 5 16 ft. above the mean level of the pavement The lever is properly a platelayer's implement, 
5 E 58 2 length, 33 ta ag 489 hegas for lifting and arranging tram-lines, &c., 
28:9 ent oa, 8 5 detween which square setts are laid. It is of 
vided 55 h, some 7 ft. long, squared at the end, and 
of air space provided in excess of that required by | 289, Some ; 3 
the Act was, the witness contended, 50,671. shod with iron, Which is sometimes notched 
In the course of a prolonged discussion, an like a crowbar (fig. 103). Handspikes, or 
alternative for increasing the air space at the rear | marline- spikes, are similar to levers, but are 
of the building was referred to, but was not] not shod with iron. 
. accepted by the appellant. Eventually, the further | The Rake is so familiar that it is unnecessary 
hearing of the appeal was adjourned mainly with | to describe it beyond saying that it is useful to 
st ace giving the appellant an opportunity to | the pavior for raking gravel, and that the solid 
re vise this part of the scheme, if thought fit. end bolster teeth vary in number from six to 


— — eighteen, the handle being of ash, about 5 ft. 


long. The rake employed for filling in ruts 
The Student's Column. and hollows in the surface of roads, should 
have very large prongs, # in. apart, fixed into a 

‘BUILDERS’ TOOLS AND THEIR USES. | Wooden head about afoot long. „ es ; 
CHAPTER O je Bass Broom, with coarse bristles, is 

„ f oe requisite for sweeping up the debris and rub- 

Paviors’ Tools, including Asphalter. bish off the surface of the part just paved, as 
HE following tools and appliances are | well as for brushing in the sand and gravel 

|: employed by the pavior, those of the | thrown over granite and pebble paving. 

agasphalter being described sepa-| The Stone Breaker may be not inaptly des- 
rately :— cribed here. Stone-breaking machines were 


1. Axe Hammer 5. Broom first introduced to reduce the great ex- 
2. Stone-breaking 6. Stone Breaker pense of treaking by hand, though the wear 
Hammer 7. Ring- gauge and tear is very considerable, sometimes rising 
3. Handspikes and 8. Roller as high as 60 per cent. of the first cost of the 
Levers 9. Scraper machine in one year. Hand-broken stone, 
4. Rake being divided by a blow and not by gradual 


In addition to the fore going, the pickaxe, lines] pressure, is more sharply fractured than 
and pegs, mattock, maul, rammer, shovel, machine-broken stone, which is frequently 
spade, crow and pinching bars, rods, squares, | flaky or with rounded edges and cracked. One 
levels, mash hammer, screen and sieve, trowel, of the best machines is probably Baxter’s 
straight-edge, mallet, &c., are also used, but j| patent knapping-motion stone breaker, used 
they have been already described in the for crushing stone and producing road metal 
previous chapters. ; (fig.104). The stone to be broken is carried to 

The Axe Hammer is almost entirely used for | the wooden platform at the side, and put into a 
picking up and setting square setts, paving | hopper. The material is crushed into various 
pebbles, &c., the chisel end being required for | sizes, which then pass into the inclined per- 
lifting, and the hammer head for tapping the | forated cylinder, coming out of the graduated 
stones into their places (fig. 101). holes according to the size of the diminished 

The Stone-breaking Hammer employed by] pieces, into stalls or divisions below, from 
the breaker is of two sizes, with small cast-| whence it is wheeled to the works. The 
steel heads fixed at the end of a long, straight- | apparatus is worked by a belt from an engine 
grained, and flexible ash stick. The weight of | erected in a temporary shed behind. One of 
the first is about rlb., with 6 in. head, and | Baxter’s 16 by 9 (size at the mouth of machine) 
handle 1 ft. 6 in. long. The other weighs 2 Ibs. stone breakers, driven by a 5 h.-p. engine, and 
to 5 lbs., with 7 in. head, and handle 2 ft. 6 in. running with a speed of 275 revolutions per 
long. The sizes of the larger stones are re- minute, will produce 8 tons of road metal 


duced with the latter before breaking them | (size 24 in. ring) per hour, at a cost of 44d. per 


into the proper dimensions for road-metal | ton. 
fig. 102). . 


The Ring-Gauge is useful for testing the size 


of the broken stones, which are  usuaily 
specified to be capable of passing in all direc- 
tions through a ring of 2} in. (or other gauge) 
internal diameter (fig. 105). 

The Roller consolidates the gravel, asphalte, 
or other paving material, and this should be 
done when the stuff is first laid down. An 
ordinary cast metal hand, or garden, roller 
may be used 2 ft. in diameter, and 2 ft. in 
width, and weighing about 4 cwts. A water 
ballast roller is a hollow cylinder, filled with 
water by means of a plug at the side. A 
4-cwt. water ballast hand roller filled with 
water would weigh 8 cwts. A horse roller is 
usually much larger and heavier, being fitted 
with shafts for pony or light horse power. 
For extensive and important surfaces a steam 
roller, weighing from Io tons to 15 tons, is 
indispensable. 

A Scraper is necessary for keeping roads 
properly and free from mud. It should be of 
iron, 6 in. deep and 18 in. long, slightly curved 
at the extremities to prevent the escape of the 
liquid mud, and with along wooden handle. 
Road-scraping machines, as well as sweeping 
machines, with a long cylindrical revolving 
brush (invented by Sic Joseph Whitworth), are 
useful where there is much work in keeping 
road surfaces in order. 


Asphatter. 


The following tools and utensils are em- 
ployed by the asphalter :— 


1. Concrete Beater. 9. Bucket. 


2. Lines and Pegs. 10. Spatula. 

3. Brush. 11. Handfloat. 

4. Cauldron. 12. Floating Rule. 
5. Hammer. 13. Sieve. 

6. Stirrer.‘ 14. Beater. 

7. Gauges. 15. Small Beater. 
8. Ladle. 16. Hand Roller. 


The author is indebted to the instructions 
issued by a well-known asphalt company in 
their little book for most of the information 
regarding the appliances of the asphalter and 
mode of laying. 

Perhaps it will be best to describe the 
general process of laying asphalt, dilating 
upon the tools as we go along, in the 
they are used. f 

For pavements, &c., a concrete foundation is 
first laid, which is levelled and rammed 
with a Concrete Beater (fig. 106), the bottom d 
which is made of beech and the handle of ash 
the area having first been set out with Lin 
and Pegs. In humid weather dry sand, or somt 
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cinder dust, should be sifted over the concrete. | be carefully removed by a blow from a broad- 


Either of these will take up part of the 
moisture, for it is important that the concrete 
should be dry, as well as firm and solid, before 
the asphalt is applied. Before applying the 
asphalt this sand or dust must be brushed off, 
the most convenient Brush to use being of the 
form shown in fig. 107, having coarse hair, 
21 in. long. The Cauldron for melting the 
asphalt is shown in section in fig. 108, and 
fig. 109 gives its plan. The furnace is made of 
lo- gauge common-plate iron, with a 6 in. 
lining all round, the boiler being of }in. best 
plate iron, with ł in. Low-moor iron bottom. 
The cauldron is 3 ft. high and 2 ft. 10 in. 
diameter, and it should be placed close to the 
work, as it is of importance that the asphalt 
should be very hot, that it may not only adhere 
firmly, but be spread more eve: ly. Peat and 
oak wood should be issued as a fuel for 
heating, coal being objectionable on account 
of the smoke it creates, whilst coke should 
never be used, as it is injurious to the material 
and destructive to the cauldron. 

The asphalt, having been broken with a 
Hammer, is then put into the boiler, employ- 
ing I lb. of mineral tar to 1 cwt. of asphalt to 
properly flux the latter, the quality of tar, how- 
ever, varying according to circumstances, a 
larger proportion being required at first to 
start the fusion. The asphalt and tar are 
mixed together with the Sfirrer (fig. 110), the 
handle being similar to that of the ladle, and 
the loop should be made of 14 in. by 4 in. iron, 
tapered off to 3 in. on the outside edge, 33 
hours being occupied from the first lighting of 
the cauldron to melt the entire mass with 
which it is filled. The stirrer is 5 ft. long. 

Having selected the Gauges (or long strips 
of pine, about 2 in. wide, required to form 
boundaries ſor the laying of the asphalt) 
suited to the class of work to be executed, 
place one with bricks or other weights bearing 
upon its outer edge that there may be no irre- 
gularity in the thickness of the asphalt, 
parallel to one of the sides of the concrete sur- 
face, which should be perfectly dry, to be 
covered, at a distance of 3 ft., which will form 
the width of the several layers of pavement or 
flooring. Asphalt is usually laid in squares, 
partitioned off with wooden gauges, which are 
afterwards removed. In this space the s>reader 
kneels, and as the asphalt or mastic, which 
should be quickly conveyed in a viscous state 
as hot as possible by the cauldron man in a 
warmed Ladice (fig. 111, the ladle being of best 
charcoal plate iron of 10 gauge, hollowed out 
4 in. deep, and the socket, shank part, and 
strap to be made of I} in. by } in. best iron; 
the handle of ash or holly), or in a previously 
heated iron Buckct (fig. 112, made of 20 gauge 
charcoal plate iron, with an additional iron 
handle at the side for assisting in pouring out, 
the bucket being hot), is poured down, it is to 
be spread and rubbed with the Spatula (fig. 
113, made from an oak stave of a cask), or 
Handfloat (fig. 114, of deal, free from knots, 
and with an oak handle), held in the right 
hand, while the left is bearing hard upon 
the other part of it, the spreader's knees 
being protected by sackcloth caps when 
kneeling. To facilitate this work an ordinary 
Floating Rule or straight-edge (fig. 115), 
from 3 ft. to 12 ft. in length, may be first used 
in a sawing direction from left to right over 
the asphalt, which will level it to the thick- 
ness of the gauge, and any unevenness on the 
surface may be easily corrected by the spatula 
or handfloat. 

Just before the asphalt becomes set, a third 
workman should sift gently over it from a dust 
Sieve (of copper wire, 20 in. diameter, and 
twenty-four meshes to the inch) some surface 
powder composed of equal parts of silver sand 
and slate dust, and immediately afterwards rub 
it upon the asphalt with the handfloat, and if 
this work is well executed it will be as even as 
a piece of rubbed slate. 

When the first layer of pavement is finished, 
the adjoining space should be covered at a 
later period. The object of leaving alterne 
vacant spaces is that the workman employed 
in rubbing may not have occasion to kneel 
upon any part of the asphalt until cool; nor 
should. the gauge be removed until the 
asphalt has become set. 

Next this vacaipt space two gauges are laid 
down at the sam distance apart, and weighted 
as before mentionjed. The space between them 
must then be jcovered with asphalt, and 
rubbed in the m:anner before described. 
about an hour the} asphalt will have become 
quite firm and cold}, when the gauges should 
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faced hammer, or eased off with the point of a 
knife. 

When the surface is intended to be gritted, a 
workman should immediately follow the 
spreader, moderately and evenly distributing 
from a sieve a clean grit of a size according to 
the nature of the work. The grit will, if 
heated, be found to unite more firmly to the 
asphalt, which can readily be done in small 
works upon the lid of the cauldron, A double- 
handled Beater (fig. 116, of Honduras maho- 
gany—the bottom, or striking part, should 
be slightly bevelled from the centre) is to be 


used, with which the grit should be stamped 
vertically, with rapidity and much force, into 
the surface of the asphalt. 
(ig. 117, also of mahogany) is sometimes 
employed for beating the grit into the asphalt 
in corners, or for making good the joints 
round a sink, drain trap, &c. 


A Small Beater 


A Hand Roller, as formerly described, is 


very serviceable for rolling and consolidating 
tar and asphalt pavements. 


— —— — 


Correspondence. 


NEW ART IN STAINED GLASS. 
SIR,—I cannot plead guilty to any unfairness in 


selecting for criticism from Mr. Sparrow's paper the 
single point of leading; for if we once allowed it 
the importance claimed by him, so as to require 
figure-work to be thereby dominated, much as a 
geometrical pattern must be, we shall Lave intro- 
duced into the art a change of principle that will 
lead those who adopt it very far indeed. 
revolution, and it is the one new principle upon 
which Mr. Sparrow insisted. 


It is a 


So long as design in stained glass is concerned 


with arrangements of abstract lines, as in Early 
grisaille, in which the painting is merely a sort of 
diaper upon the pattern given by the leads, these 
latter perform a humbly ornamental as well as useful 
function ; but the more of nature comes into the 
design, the less it is possible to rely upon the lead- 
ing as an explanatory factor. 
with it—widen it, thicken it, throw it into the out- 
lines, 
other t 
glass together. 
ineffective and coarse ; regarded as a constructive 
expedient, it is found to play an unobtrusive part 
in the general effect of the window, much as the 
grey network of joints between the tesserx does in 
the case of mosaic. 


Do what you will 
j the eye steadily refuses to accept it as 


an a mechanical device for holding bits of 
As a line to draw with, it is both 


May I humbly hope that Mr. Sparrow will now 


admiť that though I have plunged into the very 
“ depths of degradation ” in “ seryile imitation of all 
the weaknesses and failings 
degradation is yet not without motive, nor my |Y 
servility without sense. 


in old work,” my 
F. C. EDEN. 
etl m 


OBITUARY. 
PROFESSOR T. ROGER SMITH.—We much regret 


to announce the sudden death, on Tuesday last, 
of Professor Thomas Roger Smith, of Temple- 
chambers. Temple-avenue, E.C., senior member of 
the firm of Messrs. T. Roger Smith & Son, and 
father of Mr. R. Elsey Smith, Professor of Architecture 
and Building Construction, King’s College, London. 
Mr. T. Roger Smith was admitted as an Associate of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1856, and 
elected a Fellow in 1863; he was President of the 
Architectural Association in 1860-1 and 1863-4, and 
for some time was a member of the Council, Royal 
Institute of British Architects. He was Professor 
of Architecture at University College, London, 
District Surveyor for West Wandsworth, Presi- 
dent of the British Institute of Certified Car- 
penters, and Examiner in Carpentry and Joinery, 
and in sanitary building construction, to the 
Carpenters’ Company. 
appointed one of four members of the Royal Insti- 
tute as a Committee to meet a Committee of four 
of the Surveyors’ Institution as a Joint Committee 
to take such steps as they might deem necessary for 
securing an amendment in the Law of Ancient 


In May, 1900, he was 


Lights, and was subsequently appointed Chairman of 
Last February he was re- 
elected a member of the Council of the Sanitary 
Assurance Association ; and on May 5 of last year, 
at the annual general meeting of the Royal Institute, 
he was re-elected a member of the Statutory Board 
of Examiners under the London Building Act, 
1894, and other Acts, of which Board he 
was Chairman in 1899-1900. He also was ap- 
pointed in succession to the late Professor 
Banister Fletcher as Chairman of the Joint 
Committee for the Trades Training School of 
the Carpenters’ and other allied City Companies. 
He acted as assessor in several important competi- 
tions, including those for new schools for the 
Northampton School Board, 1891; the Bedford 
General Hospital, 1896 (Messrs. Stephen Salter & 
Adams, first premium); and the Municipal Tech 


‘with Bath stone facings. 


nical Institute and Public Library at Eastbourne, 
1900 (Mr. P. A. Robson, first premium). His firm 
were amongst the architects nominated in 1893 to 
compete for the North London Polytechnic, and in 
1901 for the reconstruction and, enlargement of the 
Royal Infirmary at Hull. Professor Smith was 
architect of the North London Hospital for Con- 
sumption, at Hampstead, begun in 1880, and en- 
larged by Messrs. T. Roger Smith & Son, twelve 
years afterwards (see the illustrations published in 
the Builder of December 25, 1880, and December 31, 
1892); of the Ben Jonson Board School, Stepney, 
1872; the Sanatorium at Reedham, illustrated in 
our number of July 14, 1883; and of the new 
laboratories at University College, London (illus- 
trated by us on June 3, 1893), of which the 
engineering and electrical sides were opened in 
May of that year. The firm of Messrs. Roger 
Smith & Gale prepared the plans and designs 
for a house, and for some stabling at Otford, 
Kent, noticed in our reviews, ‘Architecture at 
the Royal Academy” of June 19, 1886, and 


June, 29, 1889. Professor T. Roger Smith was 


author of a “ List of Curves in Complete Sets of 
Twenty-three Templates, published in February 

1901, by Messrs. Cassell & Co., and of a large num- 
ber of papers and lectures read and delivered at 
Carpenters’ Hall, University College, London, 
Sheffield and elsewhere, upon various topics relat- 
ing to the history, science, and practice of archi- 
tecture and building. Of his papers we may par- 
ticularly mention those upon “Sanitary Building. 
Construction and Planning : Soil and Local Physi- 
cal Conditions; Ventilation, Warming, and 
Lighting; “Timber and Timber Structures; 
“Terra Cotta; Building on Paper; Sir 
Christopher Wren ;” Oriental and Indian Archi- 
tecture; “ English Halls and Mansions ;” “ West- 
minster Abbey;” Exeter Cathedral; and 
Canterbury Cathedral (incompleted owing to his 


decease)—of some of which reports or abstracts have - 


from time to time been printed in our columns, He 


also wrote for Weale’s Series a valuable little 
book on acoustics in connexion with architecture, . 
especially as affecting the planning of rooms for 
music. ! 


in 


MR. C. B. TROLLOPE.—We regret to announce 


the death, on the 2nd inst. in his seventy-third year, 
of Mr. Charles Brown Trollope, senior partoer of 
the firm of Widnell & Trollope, of 20, Tothill-street, 


Westminster. He was a pupil of the late Sir 
Henry Hunt, and upon completion of his articles 


in 1852 commenced practice as a surveyor in 
partnership with the late Mr. F. G. Widnell. 


In the course of his long professional career he 
was engaged on the following public buildings 


and works, in addition to a large private practice: 


The Houses of Parliament (when rebuilt), the Royal. 
Courts of Justice, the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington; the fortifications at Dover, 
Plymouth, and Pembroke ; the Church House, . 
Dean’s Yard ; and a number of considerable works 
for the Admiralty, War Office, Office of Works, and 
various public bodies. Mr. Trollope had been in 
failing health for some time, and for the last few 
ears had been unable to take an active share in the 
business of his frm, 
Mr. J. SWINBURNE.—The death took place on the 
sth inst. of Mr. Joseph Swinburne, architect, New- 
castle. Mr. Swinburne, who was only thirty-two, 
was the son of Mr. J. F. Swinburne, of Birtley, and 


was an architect with Messrs. Oswald & Sons, New- 
castle. 


Mr. E. H. SHORLAND.—We regret to announce 


the death of Mr. E. Hooper Shorland, of the firm. 
of Shorland & Brother, of Manchester, well known 
as heating and ventilating engineers. 
died at his residence Brooks's Bar, Manchester, on 
the oth inst. The business will be carried on by 
Mr. F. H. Shorland, the surviving partner. 


Mr. Shorland 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 
BAPTIST CHURCH, SOUTH BEN WELI.— Ou a plot 


of ground adjoining the Baptist Church Hall in 
Buddle-road, South Benwell, new premises are to 
be erected. The plans, which have been prepared: 
by Mr. Hanson, of South Shields, show an audience- 


hall capable of seating 800 people, and a number of 
rooms around and beneath. The scheme is esti- 
mated to cost about 5,000}. l 

ADDITIONS TO ULVERSTON PARISH CHURCH, 
LANCASHIRE. — Recently a good deal of senovating 
work has been carried out at the ancient parish 
church of Ulverston, and now the parishioners have 
decided upon a scheme for extending the chancel. 
Plans were submitted by Messrs. Austin & Paley, 
of Lancaster, and the estimated cost of the work is 
1,550}. 

ane BEDMINSTER.—A new school, for the 
care and education of mentally deficient children, 
has been constructed, at the instance of the Bristol 
School Board, in Orchard-place, Stillhouse- lane, 
Bedminster. It is constructed of pennant stone, 
There are a cen 
and six classrooms, and the floors are laid with wood 
blocks. Tbe architect is Mr. W. L. Bernard. 
Accommodation is provided for sixty children. 

VOLUNTEER PREMISES, LIVERPOOL —New head- 
quarters for the Liverpool Scottish Volunteers are 
to be erected in Fraser-street, opposite the Shake- 

are Theatre. The new building, of which 

Messrs. Woolfall & Eccles are the architects, will 
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bave a brick front, with red brick and stone 
dressings. The large drill hall will extend through 
from Fraser-street to Camden-street, and the offices 
will include armoury, quartermaster’s stores, lecture- 
room, gymnasium, restaurant, baths, dressing-rooms, 
kitchens, &c., caretakers rooms, honorary members’ 
room, Officers’ mess, dressing-room, and billiard- 
room ; and for the men, large room (canteen), large 
dressing-room, and billiard-room. 

RESTORATION OF CHESTER TOWN HALL. — A 
Local Government Buard inquiry was held at 
Chester Town Hall on the 3rd inst. by Mr. M. K. 
North, M.Inst.C.E., Local Government Board In- 
spector, with reference to the application made by 
the Chester Town Council for sanction to borrow 
5.7074. in respect of the restoration of the town 
hail. Mr. Lockwood is the architect. 

OFFICES, LIVERPOOL.—New offices for Messrs. 
Eider, Dempster are to be erected in Water-street, 
next to Tower Buildings, and are to be known as 
Colonial House. The dimensions of the building 
are as follow: frontage to Water-street, 81 ft. 6 in; 
frontage to Tower Gardens, 203 ft., 6 in.; frontage 
to Old Churchyard, 74 ft.6in. The Tower Gardens 
front has been set back at the Old Churchyard End 
80 as to increase the width of Tower Gardens. The 
ground floor, as well as a portion of the floor below 
and the mezzanine floor, is intended for use as 
Messrs. Elder, Dempster, & Co.'s head offices. 
Toree high-speed electric passenger elevators will 
be provided (two at the Water-street entrance, 
and one at the Old Churchyard entrance). The 


entrance corridor and hall will be lined 
with polished marble. Two stone stair- 
cases will run between all floors. The 


building will be warmed throughout by means 
of hot water on the low -pressure system, 
as well as by fireplaces. The contractors are 
Messrs. Tomkinson & Son.- Messrs. Briggs & Wol- 
stenholme, F. B. Hobbs, and Arnold Thornely, 
Liverpool, are the architects. 

CONVALESCENT HOME, HARROGATE. — The 
Northern Police Convalescent home at Harrogate 
is expected to be opened in May. The home will 
accommodate thirty-two policemen, and has an 
isolated wing, with verandah, where convalescent 
cases requiring special care and nursing can be 
received. The house will contain sittiog rooms, 
dining hall, smoke room and library, bedrooms of 
various sizes, bath-rooms, kitchens and rooms for 
the staff, and will have a garden, with bowling- 
green and cricket ground. The architects are 
Messrs. Chorley, Connon & Chorley, Leeds. 

WORKMEN'S CLUB, PERCY MAIN.—The Percy 
Main Workmen's Ciub Co.’s new premises have just 
been opened. The buildings consist on the ground 
floor of two smokerooms and billiard-room for two 
tables, also bathroom and lavatory accommodation. 
In the basement is arranged a cellar. Oa the first 
floor a large reading-room and committee-room are 
provided, whilst on the second floor is a suite of 
rooms for the manager. In the rear is a quoit 
ground, and space for future extension. The con- 
tractor was Mr. Robson, of Tynemouth. The fittings 
were made by Mr. Langlands, j>iner, also of Tyne- 
mouth. The architects are Messrs. Marshall & 
Tweedy, Newcastle. 

MISSION HALL, BRISTOL.—The new Buckingham 
Hall, Hot well-road, Bristol, was opened on the sth 
inst. The building has been erected by Mr. R. F. 
Ridd, from plans prepared by Messrs. Oatley & 
Lawreoce, Externally the walls are faced with 
local red stone, with freestone dressings. The hall 
will seat abqut 550 persons. 

EXTENSION OF THE PUBLIC BATHS, WARRINGTON. 
—The public baths in Legh-street and Bath-street 
have just been extended and altered. Mr. Thomas 
Beasley has been the architect, and Mr. J. Dolan the 
builder. The second-class swimming-bath has been 
lengthened 10 ft. or 12 ft., the greatest depth being 
4 ft. 6 in. and the shallowest part 3 ft. Hitherto 
there were only about six or eight slipper baths; 
now there will be thirteen for gentlemen and three 
for the exclusive use of ladies. The boiler-house 
has been considerably extended, aod other neces- 
sary alterations and improvements effected. Anew 
house, facing Bath-street, has been built for the 
manager. The contract for the work was 3,800/. 
Messrs. Thomas Bradford & Co. have done the 
engineering work, and Mr. Thomas Hughes, of 
Warrington, all the plumbing and painting. 


—— — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT — 
Mr. F. S. Mayo, 11, Queen Victoria-street, E C., has 
been appointed London agent for Messrs. Wood & 
Ivery, of the blue brick and tile works, Bromwich, 

THE SANITARY INSTITUTE CONGRESS.—The 
twenty-first Congress of the Sanitary Iostitute will 
be held at Bradford on July 7-11 of thia year. The 
Earl of Stamford is the President. Section 1.— 
Sanitary Science and Preventive Medicine — will be 
presided over by Professor Clifford Allbutt; Section 
II. Engineering and Architecture by Mr. Maurice 
Fitzmaurice ; and Section III — Physics, Chemistry, 
and Biology—by Professor C. Hunter Stewart. 
The lecture to the Congress will be given by Mr. J. 
Slater. Eight technical conferences will also be 
held in connexion with the Congress, presided over 
by Councillor W. C. Lupton, Professor Thomas 
Oliver, Messrs. J. Spottiswoode Cameron, T. H. 


Yabbicom, C. Drabble, Mrs. Moser, Mr. James 
Kerr, and Mr. Isaac Young. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, SOUTHPORT.—On the 
4th inst. Colonel A. C. Smith, R.E., an inspector of 
the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
the Town Hall into an application by the Town 
Council for power to borrow 14,0001. for the im- 
provement of Nevill-street, the widening of the 
Promenade, and the construction of lavatories and 
shelter-houses adjacent to the pier. The case for 
the Corporation was opened by the Town Clerk, 
Mr. J Ecnest Jarratt, to the effect that the Corpora- 
tion were desirous of improving the junction of 
Nevill-street and the Promenade, a point which was 
very congested in the holiday time. A difficulty 
had hitherto existed owing to the presence of the 
Victoria Hotel Vaults, which abutted upon the 
lower portion of Nevill-street, a sunken roadway 
which divided the street from the Bath-street 
corner in two, and gave access to the lower 
promenade. The Corporation had recently ar- 
ranged with the directors of the hotel company to 
purchase the vaults for 5,000/., and now they pro- 
posed to fill up this sunken road, slightly lower the 
roadway abutting on the hotel premises, and make 
one continuous sweep upwards to the promenade. 
The Pier Company had agreed to set back the en- 
trance to the pier 1124 ft., which would enable the 
Corporation considerably to widen the roadway and 
footpath of the promenade. The Corporation also 
proposed to provide shelter accommodation and 
lavatories fronting the lower promenade, and to 
widen the marine drive 10 ft. up to the point where 
the roadway makes a bay opposite the pavilion. 
Mr. R. P. Hirst, the Borough Engineer, gave details 
a to the work proposed to be done, and produced 

ns. 

J HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES, BIRKEN- 
HEAD.—At the Birkenhead City Council recently, 
Alderman W. Getley, in proposing the adoption of 
the proceedings of the Health Committee, referred 
to the recommendation of the acceptance of the 
tender of Mr. Peter Tyson, Liverpool, to erect forty- 
two labouring-class houses in Mason-street and 
Green-lane for 6, 940l.; and the acceptance of the 
tender of Messrs. Alex White & Sons, Liverpool, to 
erect twelve labouring-class houses in Getley-street 
at a cost of 1,915/. 163. Alderman Getley said the 
houses in Mason-street would be two stories high, 
with separate entrances to each house from the foot- 
walk, while the houses in Getley-street would be 
three stories high on the tenement principle. In 
Mason-street there were twenty-two three-room 
tenements, eighteen two-room tenements, and two 
one-room tenements, and the cost of the houses, 
including the site, would be 9,137/. If the houses 
were let at what similar houses in Liverpool were 
let, they would bring in a gross rental of 509l. 128, 
the three-room tenements being 53., two-room tene- 
ments 4%. Ód., and one-room tenements, 23. 6d. 
After deducting expenses, the net revenue would 
be 339l. 14°. 8J., which would bring in a return upon 
the capital expended of 3/. 143. 44d. per cent. per 
annum. The Liverpool scheme showed a better 
return, but this was because in Birkenhead there 
was greater expense through putting in fire-proof 
floors. Ia Getley-street there were twelve tene- 
ments, the total cost, including the site, being 
2,010/. 163., which would bring in a gross rental of 
1091. 49., if the ground floor houses were let at 43., 
first floor 33. Gd. and second floor 38. The net 
revenue would -be 72/. 163., and the return to the 
Corporation would be 3/. 123. 5d. per cent. per 
annum, which was rather better than the return in 
Liverpool. The proceedings were confirmed. 

THE BISHOPSGATE-STREET WIDENING. — The 
Improvement and Finance Committee of the 
Public Health Department at the Guildhall has 
been instructed to confer with the London County 
Council on the subject of the scheme for widening 
Bishopsgate-street Without between Angel- alley 
and the City’s boundary to a uniform width of 
70 ft. The City Engineer has drawn up plans, and 
if the scheme is carried into effect it is estimated 
that it will involve an oulay of at least 333,9001. 

NOTTINGHAM INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1903.— 
The organisers of the Nottingham Exhibition, which 
opens in May next, under the management of Mr. 
C. I. Kiralfy, are now occupied with the erection of 
the various buildings, and laying out of the grounds 
adjoining Trent Bridge. The industrial and ma- 


chinery halls are designed in the Oriental style, and 


the floors are planned so as to give the greatest 
possible facilities to exhibitors, many of whom have 
already applied for space. Arrangements, we are 
informed, are being made to devote a liberal portion 
of the space to the exhibitors in the various trades 
which this journal represents. Applications for 
space should be made to Mr. Charles I. Kiralfy, 
19, Buckingham-street, S:rand, London, W.C., where 
the plans of the Exhibition can be inspected. 

CLOCK TOWER, TORQUAY.—The public memorial 
—which takes the form of a clock tower—raised to 
the memory of the late Squire Mallock, of Cock- 
ington Court, was inaugurated recently. The 
fabric takes the form of an Eleanor cross. Raised 
upon a circular base, approached by three steps 
made of Torquay marble, the main part of the 
structure is triangular on plan; one side facing 
down the Strand, at the head of which it has been 
erected ; whilst the other two face Torwood-road 
and the Victoria Parade respectively. It is a 
Gothic structure, designed by Mr. John Donkin, 


of Queen Victoria-street, E.C., and 
Bournemouth. It is built of Bath stone, except 
the quoins to the angle buttresses, &c., which 
are of Torquay limestone. The tower is enriched 
by carving, the work of Messrs. H Hems & 
Sons, of Exeter. The general contract has been 
carried out by Messrs. Bovey & Son, builders, ní 
Torquay. : 

APPRENTICESHIP OF PLUMBERS.—An indenture 
or agreement of apprenticeship, framed by the 
Plumbers’ Apprenticeship Board of London, has 
been adopted in substance by the National Associa- 
tion of Master P. umbers and tbe United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland 
as well as by the London Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion. The material points of agreement are—(a) the 
art of sanitary plumbing taught under the indenture 
is defined as “ technical knowledge of water fittings 
and other sanitary appliances and skill to construct 
and adjust the same in such manner as to prevent 
the contamination of air or water in dwelling houses 
or other buildings by emanations from drains aod 
sewers”; (b) the apprentice is required to attend 
approved evening classes of technical instruction ; 
and (c) to attend periodical examinations in technical 
knowledge and workmanship during the term, the 
final examination qualitying for registration by the 
Plumbers’ Co. or any statutory body established for 
maintaining a national register of plumbers in the 
public interest. Under the general provisions of the 
indenture other branches of trade may be taught, 
but it is required that the instruction in sanitary 
plumbing should conform to local and other rego- 
lations affecting the efficiency of plumbers’ work in 
its sanitary aspects as defined. The form has been 
adapted to the requirements uf Scotch law. Classes 
of instruction are provided by the local educational 
authorities and the practical branches of the exami- 
nations are conducted under the regulations of the 
Plumbers’ Co. by joint boards, including employen 
and workmen. 8 

VALUE OF LAND ix CHEAPSIDE.—The buildirg 
site at the corner of Cheapside and Paternoster-row, 
occupying a ground area of 945 ft. super., and with 
a frontage of 71 ft, was let by auction on the oth 
inst., on an eighty-years’ building lease, at 11. Ic. 
per annum, being at the rate of 1/. 4s. 4d. per ft 
rental, which, capitalised at thirty years’ purchase, 
would give a freehold value of 36l. 103. per ft. Mr. 
Delissa Joseph has been retained to design the new 
buildings which are to occupy the site. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW THE GREAT, SMITHFIELD.— 
The three remaining bays of the cloisters of the 
old Prory have now been and a faculty 
obtained for connecting them with the church by 
means of the original monks’ doorway, which, 
though at present bricked up, can still be traced in 
the wall of the south ambulatory. An historical 
and descriptive lecture on the church will be given 
on Saturday, 21st inst., at 3 p.m., and repeated os 
Saturday, the 28th, at the same hour. The crypt 
and other portions of the church will be open tor 
inspection without fee, but contributions will be 
invited towards the cost of the newly-acquired 
cloisters.—Daily News. 

SOUTHAMPTON MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—The annual dinner in connexion with the South- 
ampton and District Builders’ and Decorators 
Association (affiliated to the Southern Counties 
Association) was held at the South Western Hotel 
recently, the President, Mr. Junior-Bailiff Cawte, 
presiding. The loyal toast having been honoured, 
Mr. Harry Stevens (past President) submitted “ The 
Mayor and Corporation,” Sheriff Hollis and Alder- 
man F. A. Dunsford replying. Mr. Costigan, Secre- 
tary Ləndon Master Builder» Association, nert 
submitted the toastof “The Local Master Builders 
Association.” He described the building trade as 
the greatest industry in the whole country. 
The time had come when they, as employers, 
should assert their position with no uncertain 
voice, and it was only by strong combination 
that they could hope to oppose those who 
were now trying—in Parliament and the various 
public bodies—to attain their extermination as em- 
ployers. Business vaere epr not a matter of 
sentiment, but a matter of d fact. If employer 
did not have the common sense to take measures to 
protect themselves, they would find when the time 
came for the workmen to show their hands openly 
that they had to deal with a band of determined 
men who were carrying everything before them, not 
so much by their own inherent strength, as be was 
almost going to say by the contemptible weakness 
of employers. This led them to the questioa of 
combination, and in that they were shamed by the 
workmen they employed. He agreed that men had 
a perfect right to combine, but emplo had also 
the same privilege to the fullest extent to curb all 
unreasonable demands. — Junior - Bailiff Cawte 
briefly responded, pointing out the, advantages of 
the Association to all master builders. Mr. A.T. 
D oggrell (Hon. Sora) also tesponded, and 
observed that the time of peace they had recently 
enjoyed was soon to be at end, for on May 1 
the whole of the trades of Sonthampton would 
apply for an increase of 1d. per hour. It behoved 


architect, 


them, therefore, to pull togethér. Mr. Councillor 
Bagshaw proposed “The health of the Borough 
Officials,“ and the Town Clerk (Mr. R. R Lis 
thorne) and Dr. Lauder repli In respood- 


ing to the toast of “The; Architectural Pro 
fession and other Guests proposed by 


Í 


1 
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Harold Marshall, Mr. A. F. Gutteridge observed 
that the interests of the architects and builders 
could almost be considered mutual, and that any 


interference they might meet with with reference to | part 


building operations was not only an injury to one 
but to the other, as well as the public generally. At 
the present time an unfair interference with building 
Operations was existing, inasmuch as the by-law 
which had been in operation in Southampton since 
the beginning of last year had tended to restrict 
building to a very large extent, and at the present 
time the architects had under consideration sugges- 
tions that had been made to meet several cases in 
which their applications had been refused by the 
Town Council, and which were felt as hardships by 
the trade. The architects were strongly of opinion 
that the Council would be prepared to meet them 
fairly in the matter. In fact, they were now waiting 
for the Council to nominate a sub-committee to 
meet them. There was no doubt, however, that 
the crux of the whole question lay with the Local 
Government Board. Councillor Blakeway re- 
sponded as a guest. Other toasts included “The 
National Association and Kindred Associations,” 
submitted by the chairman and responded to by 
representatives of the Bournemouth Association. 


— ——— — — 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


NORTHERN BUILDING TRADE.—On behalf of the 
members of the Northern Counties’ Federation of 
Builders, notices have been given to the bricklayers 
and labourers employed in the different towns on 
the north-east coast of a reduction of wages, the 
former from rod. to 9d. per hour, and the latter 
from 614d. to 6d. Certain alterations in working 
rules are also suggested. Notices have also been 
served on the joiners in the Tyne district of a 
reduction of wages from 10d. to d. per hour and 
an alteration of rules. The notices will expire on 
September 1. The chief alteration in the rules 
proposed is that disputes be referred to representa- 
tives of the masters and men, with ultimate 
reference to arbitration in case the parties cannot 
settle the difference. 

BRADFORD PLASTERERS’ DISPUTE.—There seems 
to be little chance of an amicable settlement being 
arrived at in the plasterers’ dispute at Bradford, 
which has lasted since the beginning of the year. 
Fifty men left the city on the oth inst., having 
obtained employment elsewhere, and the number 
remaining of those who were thrown out of work 
by the dispute has been reduced more than half.— 
Leeds Mercury. 

— — — 


LEGAL. 
BREAKING UP STREETS. 


THE Charing Cross and Strand Electricity Supply 
Corporation, of St. Martin's-lane, were summoned, 
at Bow-street Police - court on the 5th inst., for com- 
mencing certain works in the public streets without 
previously sending a notice describing the said 
works to the Westminster City Council. 

Mr. de Fonblanque, representing the City Council, 
said Section 14 of the defendant compapy’s order 
required them to give twenty-cight days’ notice 
to the Local Authority and submit plans, but 
there was provision made for emergencies. On 
November 10 the company opened up the roadway 
at the junction of St. Martin’s-lane and Garrick- 
street, and although at first the work done was 
in the nature of repairs, it developed into the 
construction of a new distributing-box, having 
more than twice the superficial area of the old one. 
The consequence of this was that for nearly a fort- 
night there was only room for one line of traffic in 
Garrick-street. No intimation that the work was 
about to be done had been given to the council, but 
on November 11 what was called an emergency 
notice was sent. This was not the first time the 
Company had disregarded the restrictions placed 
upon its powers, and the council considered 
that the matter was one of great importance, both 
from the point of view of the convenience of the 
public and having regard to the necessityjfor pro- 
tecting the sewers. 

For the defence it was proved that the work was 
undertaken in consequence of complaints of low 
pressure, and it was contended that it came within 
the exception of “repairs, renewals, or amendments 
of existing works,” and further, that it was a matter 


of emergency. 
Mr Mariai decided to convict, and imposed a 


penalty of 40s., with 2/. 23. costs, tut on the appli- 
cation of Mr. R. O. B. Lane, jun., who appeared for 
the Company, he agreed to state a case. 


SUSSEX DRAINAGE DISPUTE. 

THE hearing of the case of the Mayor, &c., of 
Hove v. the Brighton He ss Hed and Outfall 
Sewers Board concluded before urt of Appeal 
composed of the Master of the Rolls and Lorde 
Justices Romer and Cozens- Hardy, on the 6th inst, 
on the appeal of the plaintiffs from a judgment of 
Mr. Justice Kekewich in the Chancery Division, 

iving judgment for the defendants and dismissing 

action with costs. The case was reported in 
the issue of the Builder for July 19, 1902. 
The question raised by case was whether the 


plaintiffs were entitled to discharge into the defen- 
dants’ intercepting sewers all the sewage of the 
Borough of Hove, including the sewage of that 
the borough which was within the parish of 
Aldrington. Before 1870 there were in the parish 
of Hove two separate local bodies, the Brunswick- 
square and Terrace Commissioners and the West 
Hove Commissioners, and the drainage of Brighton 
was governed by the Corporation of Brighton. Up 
to that time the whole of the drainage of the 
district had gone directly into the sea, and to 
remedy the objectionable state of things thereby 
created along the sea front, the Brighton 
Intercepting Sewers Board was constituted, 
under an Act of 1870 to construct an intercepting 
sewer along the sea front of Hove and Brighton so 
as to away the sewage beyond Rottingdean 
and discharge it into the sea at a place called 
Portobello. In 1873 the ish of Hove was con- 
stituted one Urban District, and the reason the 
present action was brought was that since that 
time there had been added to the parish of Hove 
the parish of Aldrington. The plaintiffs claimed 
that Aldrington, as part of the district of Hove, was 
absolutely entitled as of right to drain into the inter- 
cepting sewers belonging to the defendant Board, 
or, in the alternative, that the plaintiffs had the 
right to insist, under Section 36 of the Act of 1870, 
upon the admission of such drainage on payment of 
compensation to the defendant Board. Mr. Justice 
Kekewich decided both points against the plaintiffs’ 
contention. Hence their present appeal. 

Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. R. J. Parker ap- 
peared for the appellants, and Mr. Cripps, K C., 
Mr. Boxall, K.C, and Mr. Manby, for the respon- 
dents. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel 
the Master of the Rolls in giving judgment said the 
question which arose on this appeal was whether 
the district which was now the Hove District was, 
as such, entitled to pass its sewage into the inter- 
cepting sewers which had been carried along the 
sea-front at Brighton and the adjacent districts. 
That right was contested by the defendant Board, 
which said that the e sewers were 
intended for certain wholly different districts, 
whereas the right contended for on behalf of the 
Hove district was never contemplated. His lord- 
ship, having dealt with the Sections of the Acts of 
Parliament applying to the case, and the orders of 
the County Council of East and West Sussex by 
which the parish of Aldrington was included in the 
district of the Hove Corporation (which was a 
member of the Sewers Board under the Sewers Act 
of 1870), said that in his opinion the case fell 
a Section 9r of cared Act, ra panum were 

e proper parties to put in motion the machin 
of that Act. For these reasons he thought that the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Kekewich could not be 
supported, and that the appeal must be allowed. 

Lord Justice Romer concurred. He thought the 
defendants’ plea that their sewers were incapable 
of admitting the sewage of Aldrington as at present 
constructed was no answer to the ntiffs claim. 
He thought the plaintiffs were entitled to a declara- 
tion of their right, and also to apply for an injunc- 
tion, though, if necessary, time would be given to 
the defendants to carry out such works as might be 
ji ae to give effect to the plaintiffs’ right. 

rd Justice Cozens-Hardy also concurred, and 
the Court made a declaration in the terms men- 
tioned by Lord Justice Romer, giving the plaintiffs 
liberty to apply generally as to an injunction or 
otherwise. 

The appeal was accordingly allowed with costs. 


A CASE AFFECTING PROPERTY OWNERS. | 


AT Southwark Police-court tte owners of 
Ponsonby-buildings (The Metropolitan Industrial 
Dwellings Co.,Ltd., of Connaught-mansions, Victoria- 
street, S.W.) were summoned before Mr. Cecil 
Chapman by the Southwark Borough Council. 
Altogether, there were thirty-three sommonses, 
each relating to a different tenement, the offence 
alleged being the construction or reconstruction of 
lavatories (connected with others) withont an anti- 
siphonage pipe, contrary to the London County 
Council's by-laws. Mr. F. Dodd was for the 
Borough unci, and Mr. Danckwertz, K C., 
defended. Mr. Dodd said the facts were extremely 
simple. Ponsonby-buildings consisted of three, 
two, and one room tenements, and in each block 
there were favatories connected with one soil pipe. 
Some of the water-closets had been reconstructed 
without the anti-tipho pipe. which, according 
to By-law 7 of the Lo County Council's by- 
laws was necessary. Dr. George Millson, Medical 
Officer of Health to Southwark, gave formal 
evidence of the work being done and the anti- 
siphonage pipes being omitt Cross-examined, be 
said it was quite true the Borough Council summoned 
the defendants last year with respect to some 
drainage matter, and the case was dismissed, with 
costs allowed to the company. Mr. Long, Chief 
Sanitary Inspector, said the case referred to was 
heard by Mr. Paul Taylor, who, after evidence had 
been given on behalf of the defe to the effect 
that no nuisance existed, dismissed the. summonses. 
Later, however, the were uncovered and 
were found to be in such a bad condition that the 
company reconstructed the whole ef them Conse- | 


quently, the action of the Borough Council in 
issuing that summons was justified. It was in the 
course of the reconstruction of the drains that the 
defendants had offended against this by-law. Mr. 
Danck wertz, K.C., said the points relied on for the 
defence were that this was not reconstruction of 
water-closets, but simply the replacing of some of 
the apparatus; that the London County Council 
had no power under Section 202 of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, to make by-laws relating to 
water-closets, such section referring to pipes, drains, 
and apparatus in connexion with sewers; and, 
further, that the By-law 17 was unreasonable, be- 
cause in this case the system of drainage was such 
that siphonage was absolutely impossible. Mr. J. 
Tryon, member of a firm of solicitors and Chair-. 
man of the Metropolitan Industrial Dwellings Co, 
Ltd., said the company was incorporated in 
1886; it had a capital of 200,000/, and possessed 
property valued at a quarter of a million. Besides the. 
buildings in Southwark they had similar property 
at Hammersmith, Chelsea, Stepney, Lambeth, and 
Westminster. Except in Southwark, no question 
had been raised with regard to their property. 
Ponsonby-buildings were erected in 1887, and the 
drainage carried out in accordance with a plan by 
Mr. Ernest Turner, who was a well-known authority 
on sanitary matters. Wherever any question was 
raised the company always had the opinion of Dr. 
Corfield or Dr. Wynter Blyth. If anti-siphonage 
pipes were compulsory for these buildings the cost 
of fixing them would be 5 000/. There was a sum- 
mons at this Court in 1897 against the company, 
when Dr. Corfield gave evidence that, having regard 
to the size of the soil pipes, siphonage was abso- 
lutely impossible. No order was made by Mr. 
Slade, the presiding magistrate. In recently re- 
constructing the drains some of the pans and fraps 
were broken, and these were replaced with new. 
ones. It would be better to spend the money in 
housing people than to throw it away on anti- 
siphonage pipes which were unnecessary. Mr. 
Arthur Moore, secretary of the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Co, who housed 5,597 families, said the 
system of drainage in their buildings was similar to 
that adopted by the defendant company. He had 
carried out experiments, and found that siphonage 
was impossible. If anti-siphonage pipes were 
compulsory, his company would be put to a cost of 
25,000}. Evidence was also given by Dr. W. Blyth 
and Mr. Hy. Howard Humpbreys that sipaonnge 
was impossible at Ponsonby Buildings. r. 
Danckwertz said the by-law in question was the 
produce of diseased officialism and the most ridicu- 
lous he had ever come across. Mr. Dodd stated 
that the Borough Council were compelled to issue 
these summonses because there was deliberate non-. 
compliance with the by-law. Mr. Cecil Chapman 
said he would consider the case and give his judg- 
ment next week. 


LEEDS BUILDING DISPUTE. 


In the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords 
justices Vaughan-Williams, Stirling, and Mathews,. 
on the 7th inst, Mr. George Lawrance said he had 
an application to make of an urgent character in 
the case of Sharp v. Sharp. He said his client, Mr. 
Sharp, was the owner of considerable property in 
Leeds, and among the houses he owned was the. 
Harrisons Arms Hotel. The defendant had pulled 
down an old house on the other side of the road 
which had originally consisted of two stories, rising 
18 ft. from the pavement, and was now erecting on 
the site a new building, which the plaintiff had 
reason to believe was intended to be 32 ft. 
high. If the proposed plans of the new building 
in course of erection by the defendant were carried | 
out, the result would be a serious loss of light to the 
smoking-room in the Harrison Arms Hotel and a 

e room over it known as the lodge-room, where 
masonic meetings and similar gatherings were held, 
the loss in one case amounting to 15% deg. of 
light, and in the other to 14 deg. Under these 
circumstances, the plaintiff decided that he must 
bring an action in order, at any price, to get an 
injunction restraining the defendant from erecting 
the building on the site to the proposed height. 
When the plaintiff's solicitors’ clerk went down to. 
the defendant’s business offices he was told by his. 
son, and also by a clerk, that the defendant had 
gone away for a trip on the continent, and 

d left no address. An application waa then 
made the 5 to Mr. Justice Buchley 
at chambers, o declined to interfere. Meas- 
while the defendant's building was going up 
fast, and already had got up to 24 ft. above the 
roadway. The defendant appeared to be his ewn 
builder, and in the urgent circumstances of the case’ 
the learned counsel pressed their lordships to allow- 
him to serve the writ on the defendant by 1 1 a 
copy of the writ at his offices and also at his 
residence a 5 service, and pa to 
grant an inter junction restraining further 
building till the trial. ; a 

Lord Justice Stirling suggested that Mr. Justice 
Buckley should be asked to deal with. the matter. 

After some discussion their lordships directed 
that the writ should be served in the manner asked 
and granted an interim injunction till the 11th inst., 
on which day it was arranged that the learned 
counsel should make an application to Mr. Justice 


Buckley. 


tubes, allowing of the sashes sliding up and down 


for the purpose of cleaning, painting, and the like. 
` 28,276 of 1002.— D. W. DINNEEN and C. L. COOK: 


longitudinal chamber, one side of the valve being 


ashes, which consists of iron tubes fixed in place 
of present staff and parting beads, revolving on. pins 
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Accordingly Mr. Liwrance mentioned the 
matter to Mr. Justice Buckley ia the Crancery 
Division on the rith inst. and said it had been 
arranged that the interim injunction granted by the 
Court of Appeal should be exterded over the 
z0th inst. 

His lordship granted the application. 


— 2. —äͤ— 
PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


3,596 of 1902.—J. C. MOOR: Windows. 

This consists essentially in removing the lower part of 
the parting and inside beadings, and providing sub- 
stitute parts therefor, which substitute part3 are 
attached to a plate slidable in and out over the face 
of the pulley, stile, or fixed frame. 

5,819 of 1992 —J. HOLT and C. HOLT.—Electric and 

Other Power Hoists and Crancs. 


This consists in the combination with a pulley, 


which is operated by the stopping and starting end 
rope, or the like, of a partially-toothed wheel turn- 
ing witb said pulley, a second toothed wheel gearing 


with and locked by the first wheel, and arranged to 


be turned by the same only after the first wheel has 
been turned through a certain angle in either direc- 


tions, a rack gearing with the second wheel and 
with a toothed pinion on the switch shaft by which 


the electric supply of the motor of the hoist or 


crane is controlled, said parts being so arranged 
that when the said pulley is in the position in which 
the cage or load is stationary, the pulley has to be 
turned from its position through a considerable 
angle at either side before operating the contact 
arm of the switch to cause the same to drive the 
electric motor in the one or the other direction. 
7,700 of 1902.—J. SHIELDS: Sous, Couches, and 
Such-like Articles. 

‘This consists in the combination of a duplicate seat 
or cushion frame (having a back rest immovably 
‘tixed upon it) united to the lower frame of the sofa 
at the front with hinges, also peg3, and sockets for 
them, and one or more lockfast lids for closing and 
securing cavities contained in the permanent frame. 
8,289 of 1902.—O. HOCKING: An Edging or Veneer- 

ing Cramp. 

An iron oc other metal fram: which drop; over the 
edges of the wood, the ianer face of one side being 
roughened, the other face having a roughened 
hinge and drop piece which falls against the wood 
and presses sams to the roughened side of frame 
forming the grip, the pressure being put upon the 
veneer or other edging by a thumb-scre w. 

11,444 Of 1902.—P. J. RAMM and F. BEHRENDT : 

Water Tap or Valve and Operating Device therefor. 


A water delivery tap or valve for domestic service, 
comprising a main body or vessel connected with 
the service-pipe and covered at the top with a 
capping-piece containing an upwardly closing valve 
adapted to be pressed by a pivoted lever for deliver- 
ing water through a lateral outlet. ` 

11,644 Of 1902.—J. KEITH and G. KEITH : Lighting 

Device for Incandescent Gas Burners. 


A lighting device for incandescent gas burners, con- 
-sisting in the combination with a burner supply-pipe 
of a bye-pass, the tap having orifices adapted to 
open the supply-pipe to the burner, and, on further 
turning, to the bye-pass also, a cross lever operating 
said tap, a pulley at the other end of said lever, a 
spring acting on said lever to turn the tap to “ full 
on” position, a wire spring at one end of said lever, 
a pilot lighting tube connected with the bye-pass 
and having a helical row of jet orifices, a screw for 
regulating the size of these orifices, a wire 


. spring in electric circuit fixed near the pilot tube 


and adapted to make and break contact with the 


spring at the end of the lever and, by means of a 


spark, to ignite the jet in the lowest orifice of the 


_pilot tube when the tap is tumed against spring 


pressure to bé opened to the bye-pass as well as the 
burner. . 

23.611 of 1902.—W. ECCLES: Sliding Windows. 

An appliance, which can be fixed to any existing 


at top and bottom, forming a hinge upon which the 
sashes open into the room. A slight groove is 
formed in the frame into which the tubes fit, to 
exclude all draught when the sashes are closed. A 
‘slot,is cyt in the tubes. On the sashes are fixed 
plates with studs, which fit into the said slots in the 


in the usual manner when closed. When open, the 
studs secure the sashes from falling. On opposite 
sides an iron safeguard is fixed in the face of the 
frame for securing the weights to allow of the cord 
being detached when it is desired to open the sashes 


Three-way Valves for Faucets. 
This consists of a valve-casing having two plpes 
communicating therewith at one side thereof, a 


provided with a port or passage adapted to com- 
municate with either or both of said pipes, and the 
other side being provided with a port or passage 
adapted to communicate with the discharge spout. 
28,348 of 1902 —S. DEARDS: Roof Glazing. 
A system of dry glazing, consisting essentially of a 
main bar or core, the end or ends of which are 
slotted to fit over or on to the purpins which sup- 
port the bar, and over which bar is fitted or placed 
a covering or glass, supporting said covering bar, 
having a channel along each side to carry moisture, 
and a lead cap which holds the glass in position, 
said lead cap being fixed by pressing it at intervals 
iato holes formed in the covering bar and the main 
bar. 
3,051 of 1902 —F. H. BRUCE: Treatment of Wood 
for the Purpose of Rendering the same Fireproof. 


A proce3s of treating wood for the purpose of ren- 
deriog it uninflammable or tire-resisting, and whereby 
the wood is also consolidated and strengthened, 
which process consists in subjecting the wood toa 
high degree of hydraulic pressure in a saline solu- 


alum. 


3.401 of 1902.— f. DANZER: Bilumen and Asphalt 
Cauldrons, 


A bitumen or asphalt cauldron consisting of a cen- 


furnace are caused to pass, rotary kneading or 

mixing devices concentric with the said flue and 

contained between the flue and the shell of the 
cauldron, and means for effecting the rotation of 
the kneading or mixing devices. 

3,555 Of 1902.—B. BUDD: Production of Concrete, 
Artificial or Manufactured Stone, Plaster, and Simi- 
lar Substances used for Building, Jor Paving, and 
for other Purposes. + 


The production of concrete, plaster, and such like, 
by the use of magnesia, silicate of soda, and red 
oxide of iron. 

3,639 of 1002.—C. ALLENOU: Safely Apparatus, 

Working Automatically in Case of Fire. 

This consists in the combination with a tank for the 
storage of inflammable liquid, and a discharge pipe 
leading from the bottom thereof, or a diaphragm 
arranged across, and normally closing, said dis- 
charge pipe. A puncture device supported above 
said diaphragm by a fusible joint, and means con- 
nected with said puncture device for automatically 
closing the discharge pipe after the liquid has been 
discharged from the tank. 


3,609 of 1902.—P. BROWN, IR.: Winch Tackle and 
Bucket for Clearing Sewers. 


An apparatus consists of a substantially conical or 
bell-shaped, and bar-protected bucket. The mouth 
of the bucket is provided with two half lids 
mounted on a hinge across the centre, and opened 
and closed by the tackle when lowering the bucket 
for use or hauling up when filled. 


9,747 Of 1902.—M. J. ADAMS: Liquid Distributing 
Apparatus and Fittings Connected Therewith. 


This consists in the use of a liquid container and a 
distributor apparatus wholly or partially buoyant 
therein, the two being combined for the purpose of 
delivering liquid toa filter. It also consists in the 
use of floating apparatus which shall revolve to 
distribute liquid in combination with the liquid 
container in which it Hoats. It further consists in 
the use of a continuous circular liquid channel or 
container in combination with apparatus buoyant 
thereon for the purpose of a liquid distributor. 
20,150 of 1902.— E. SCHWANENBERG : Process for 
the Manufacture of Artificial Stone, Particularly 
Lithographic Stone. 
A process for the manufacture of artificial stone, 
particularly lithographic stone, consisting in press- 
ing a mixture of pulverised burnt lime aad carbonate 
of lime slaked to hydrate of lime with or without 
mineral-filling material, and treating the mouldiogs 
or stones with carbunic acid and air alternately. 
24,024 of 1902.—S. W. LUIRWIELER: Pumps for 
Raising and Distributing Water. 
The mechanism for driving reciprocating pumps and 
the like, consisting of cams, each cam having two 
driving surfaces, and the cam frames, each cam frame 
having an upper and a lower anti-friction roller, 
with the upper of which rollers one of the driving 
surfaces of the cam is in continuous contact, and 
with the lower of which anti-friction roller the other 
driving surface of the cam makes and maintains 
contact during the descending or return stroke of 
the pump only. 
24,819 of 1902.—W. E. HEYS (F. B. GILBRETH): 
Apparatus for Supplying Cement to Concrete Mixers. 
This consists of a settling chamber in combination 
with a flap door and air outlets. 
25,110 of 1902.— M. J. ADAMS: Flushing Apparatus 
for Closets and Other Purposes. 
This consists in the use of a flushing cistern which 
shall receive the repeated discharges from a smaller 
supply cistern. | 
28,265 of 1902.—J. G. F. LUND: Walls. 


tion, such as of common salt, silicate of soda, or 


tral flue through which the hot gases from the 


between the side supports that in each row a con- 
tinuously consecutive horizontal tongue is formed, 
which engages in the continuous groove of the row 
of stones above it, and the adjacent surfaces of the 
stones are doubly sloped so that each layer acts 
as an arch against vertical pressure, and, at the 
same time, alternately as an arch against horizontal 
pressure from both sides alternately; that, more- 
over, the adjacent surfaces of the stone in two 
courses lying one upon another are alternated 
against one another, so that the alternate bonding 
is obtained in the vertical direction, whereby the wall 
operates as an elastic arch against horizontal pres- 
sure, and the tongues of each row of stones engaged 
with the grooves of the following course, without 
intermediate material and in firm connection there- 
with. 

28,70) of 1902.—E. S, BUCKLAND: Chemical Fire 

Extinguisher. 

This consists in the combination of a tank adapted 
to contain alkali, and provided with an opening in 
the upper end thereof, a cap removably fitted over 
the said opening and having a depending cage, a 
horizontally disposed locking clasp comprising a 
hinged section, an acid bottle with an upwardly 
projecting closed neck adapted to extend through 
the clasp, and a plunger vertically movable through 
the cap and provided with a lower bridge having 
opposite members spanning diametrically opposite 
portions of the neck to crush the latter and the 
body of the bottle below, 


408 of 1903.—G. M. DAVIDSON: Water Purifiers. 


This consists in the combination of a chemical-feed 
tank, stirring mechanism movably mounted therein, 
pump mechanism secured thereto, a water-supply 
pipe arranged to receive the chemical supply as it 
passes from the pumps on the chemical teed tank, 
and a tilting vessel arranged to receive the dis- 
charge of the mixed chemical and water supply to 
operate the same by and during its movements. 


28,0 ,5 of 1902.—A. W. ONSLOW : Burners for High 
Pressure Gas Lighting. 

A burner for high pressure gas lightiog, comprising 
a body having at its lower end a gas inlet nozzle and 
an adjustable air inlet, and a head or cap which is 
detachably fitted in a gastight manner, the said bead 
being provided with a gauze cap and with a distri- 
butor or mixer. 


7,550 of 1992.—C. MARSON : Material for Building 
Construction. 

This consists of material of a fibrous character— 

woven or otherwise, such as canvas, asbestos, and 

the like—and cement, the latter preferably com- 

posed of ground calcined magnesite and chloride of 

magnesia formed into slabs or sheets. 


ooo 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, MARCH 13. 


Institution of Civil Engineers (Students' Meeting).— 
Mr. A. R. Langton on Reconstruction of Midland Rail- 
way Bridge, No. 27, over the River Trent.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 14. 


Royal Institution. — Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
Light; its Origin and Nature.” III. 3 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association,—Visit to Colin- 
ton Mains’ Hospital. 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Annual conver- 
sazione at the Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria-street, 
Westminster, 7 to 11.30 p.m. 


Monpay, MARCH 16. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. Charles 
Hadfield on Westminster Cathedral, with lantern illus- . 
trations. 8pm. 

Liverpool Architectural Socitety.—Wr. Laurence Hob- 
on on Ar. cient Churches of Wirral.” Limelight views. 

p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). — Prof. F, A. 
Fleming, M.A., D.Sc., F. RS., on ‘‘Hertzian Wave 
Telegraphy in Theory and Practice.“ — I. 8 p.m. 

Devon and Excter Architectural Society. — Paper by 
Mr. Harbottle Reed, entitled Some Architectural 
Jottings in Switzerland,” with sketches and photographs. 

7 pm. : 
Touxspay, Marcu 17. 

Royal [nstitution.—Sir Robert Ball, M.A., F.R.S., 
on Great Problems in Astronomy.”—I. 3 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Applied Art Section).—Miss Hannah 
Falcke on Artistic Fans.“ 4. 30 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Association.—Sit J. Stirling 
Maxwell, Bart., on Contemporary Architecture from a 
Layman's Point of View.“ 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civi? Engineers —A)Pa to be further 
discussed: — I. Recent Irrigation in the Punjab,” by 
Mr. Sidney Preston. 2. The Irrigation Weir Across the 
Bhadar River, Kathiawar,” by Mr. John J. B. Benson. (4, 
time permitting) paper on The Protection Works of the 
Kaiser- i- H ind Bridge over the River Sutlej, near Ferozepur,” 
by Mr. Amyas Morse. 8 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18. 


Ciud. — 


Architectural Association Camera and C 241 
ulustrated 


Mr. C. Churchill, F.R.P.S., on Ireland, 
with lantern slides. 7.30 p.m. 
Institute of Bullders.— Special Council meeting. 4.30 


discharge spout at the other side, and a valve 5 
p.m. Annual general meetirz. 4 p. m. 
placed in said casing and provided with à central Builders Foremen and Clerks of Worki Instilution = 
Ordinary meeting ofthe members. 8 p.m. R 
Edinburgh Architectural Association- Mr. W. 
Davi lon on Church Decoration.” Limelight views. 
p.m. ; 


A wall of artificial stone, or the like, characterised 
by the arrangement that each stone possesses a 
tongue on the one side, and is provided ou the other 
side parallel to the tongue with the corresponding 
groove, and stones are so built in horizontal rows 


* All these applications are in the stage in which- 


opposition to the grant‘of Patents upon them can be made. 


- > e a. 
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Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ Visit to the 
yenerating Station of the Central Electric Supply Co. 
è Ltd., Lodge-place, Grove-road, N.W. Assemble at the 
Works. 2.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY, MARCH 19. 


: Carpenters Hall, London-wall ( Free Lectures on 

Matters Connected with Building).—Mr. Maurice Fitz- 
, maurice, C.M.G., Engineer to the L.C.C., on Nile 
a am, Assouan and Egyptian Irrigation.” 8tp. m. 
London Master Builders“ Association. Finance Com- 
“mittee. 3 p. n. Council meeting. 4 p. m. 

Architectural Association of Ireland. Demonstration 

at 4 p.m. at Messrs. G. F. Keatinge & Sons’ Works, 42, 
Grafton-street, Dublin; and at 5 p.m. at works of Messrs. 
<ampell & Co. 


rF er ie å r 


FRIDAY, MARCH 20. 

Architectural Association.— Mr. W. H. White on 
Ancient and Modern Town Houses.” 7.30 p.m. 

Z nstitution of Mechanical Engineers.— 2 Rowan 
an A Premium System Applied to ARRE ped AA Work- 
2 shove." 8 p.m. 
: Birmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. Harold 

Baker on “A Sketch of the History of English Archi- 
_ tecture.” 


SaTuRDAY MARCH 21. 


Royal Institution.—Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
Light: its Origin and Nature.“ IV. 3 p.m. 
f Arckitectural Association.— Fourth Spring Visit. 


— — — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT, 
February 24.—By STEPHENSON & ALEXANDER 


"EF o 


s (at Cardiff). 
> Cardiff, Glamorgan.—15, 17, and 19, Castle-st. (S.), 
i We, BO T Bis ... £1,310 
February 26.—By Wir & Son 
| (at Worthing). 
` Findon, Sussex.—r to 5, Hermit-ter., f., y. r. 39/.. 610 
| Cross-lane, freehold house, y. r. 20). 400 
r 8 three freehold cottages and shop; 
v. r. r e 5 320 
Cross · lane, freehold meadow plot, on. ar. 25 p. 220 
Cross- lane, freehold meadow, 2 a. 2 r. 22 p 410 
Wepcote-lane, freehold house and two SACALM 
ATT e AE E S EEE T A Boos ee Ke ke 580 
Findon Hill, seven freehold cottages, | y. r. aa 375 
‘ Finden Hill, Mill House, f., y.r. 122. ý 225 


ai a Hill, e of n ile Or. 21 p. 8 


February ay —By Hrcak. & Son 
(at Welshpool). 
Llanfair, Montgomery.— Bryn Glas Hall Estate, 
re oe See ids alain ANN TIE HER ORGIES GR aaGis r, 200 
February 28.— By STEPHENSON ,& ALEXANDER 
s (at Cardiff). 
` Rumney, Mon.—Enclosure of pasture, 7a. 3r. 
à / EA T ET ë 680 
; March 2. -By Baren & Bacu. 
Crouch Hill.—2 and 3, The Grove, u. t. 91 yrs., 
rn rere 740 
By Furser, Price, & FuRBER. 
Lee.—22, 3 Ash Hill, u. t. 64 yrs., g. r. rad, 
FEC 822 50 
Willesden Green. — 38, Huddlestone - rd., f., e 
%% A A A CASE NN 470 
By HAMMERSLEY, 5 & Co. 
Wandsworth.— 2, Alford - rd., u. t. 644 yrs., g. r. 
r re eee S855 VK 245 
By Hotcomse, Betts, & Wxsr. 
St. John's Wood.—s2, Finchley-rd., u. t. 16} yrs., 
c e 300 


By Noxes & Nokes. 


Shepherd's Bush. — 17, Wharton-rd., f., y. r. 46l... 645 
By PRorREROR & Morris (at London Bridge). 
Walmer, Kent. — Main road, &c., 57 plots of free- 
5 hold buiding AAG vss'snsdannceiay eaea 307 
: March 3.—By S. B. CLARK & Son. 
Fulbam.— 1 to 4, Sydney-ter., (S.), f., y. r. 530... 11,200 


Marylebone.— 31, Weymouth-st. and 20, Wey- 
mouth Mews, u. t. 13 yrs., g. r. 40%, p 


1. 200 
By Bronie, Timss, & Co. 
Hackney.—19, Lower Clapton-rd. (S. r. 774. x, 
Stockwell. — 23, Lansdowne-gdns. h hf a fe sa 
8. r. 7 YT. 8 — ‚—H— 4 305 
By ALFRED RICHARDS. 
Tottenham.—199, 201, and as Philip-lane (S. 
two with stabling), f. 3 2,030 
205 and 207, Phillp-lane A a stabling), meh 
and in rear, f. oT T a Ore 1,650 
209 and on ig Philip lane (s. and Post-office), f., 
yr — eeeesece . E ea 1,510 
45 to ee 75 to 93 (odd), Summerhill rd., f., w. r. ; 
cc 850 
12, 14, and 16, Dorset- rd., T, wit. 75 128. s ee 
401 and 403, West Green-rd. (S.), f.; y. r. 6c.. 765 
By Rut ey, Son, & VINE. 
Camden Town.—11, Crowndale- rd. (S.), u.t. 40 
Big E FES They Fike GOR. ˙Aͤͤ ˙¹¹·eiii 540 
Chalk „ Berkeley- rd., u. t. 43} yrs., g. r. 
JJC ⅛ ⁰⁵ AAA ꝛ . sche cues 535 
By GEORGE Loveitr & Sons” (at Coventry). 
Coventry, . —16 ang 17, Broadgate (S.), 
area a yore y: CCC 5,320 
7 to 10, uchi Par -st. (S.), with tenements in 
rear, area 717 yds., f., Yor. 3430. 66 . 2,215 
By NIcHOLas, DENYER, & Co, (at Ashford). 
High Halden, Kent.—Beryl onge Farm, 45a. 
S eee l 635 
By Tuos. Martin & Son (at Exeter), 

Exeter.—8 and 9, Elm Grove-rd., area 8,660 ft., f. r, 800 
18, Velwell-vi las, FC 1,160 
47. Sa (s), y-r. . „ 2,909 
a8, East Johüst foy Ver. 11k „eee es ee 165 
t06; Cowickst Big Volo TOM, ods casi cccnev sees 135 
76, 77, 78, Cowick-st. n 460 
125, 126, and 127, Cowic st., together with ten 

7 5 and a fruit gdn. in rear, f., w. r. “se 
T beeen ERIT 1,18 
Stb 88 ag EA leasehold rent- charge of ? 
51. 12s. eseneeene * men at „ „ „„ „% 115 


By S. H. BAKER (at Masons’ Hall Tavern). 
Stratford. Broad way, the King of Prussia p.h., a 

freehold rental o sol, reversion in 414 yrs... 

March 4.—By Burton, SMITH, & Co. 
Streatham. 37, Ellison-road, u. t. 76 yrs., g. r. 10 7 
e. r. 55d. 
By Corti & SHARP. 
Plaistow.—4 to 12 (even), Brown’s-rd. and 69, 
Milton-rd.. f., wor. 1327. 122422. 
Pelly-rd., f. g. r. 60. reversion in 41 yrs. 
By Foster & CRANFIELD. 
Battersea.— 301, 303, and 305, Oueen's- rd., u. t. 
/ K detains ies 
By Hamrton & Sons. 

Regent-st. Nos. 219 and 221; also t, Maddox- 
887 45 N 's 2064. 4s. d., u. t. 174 yrs., g. r. 
St. Job's Wo Hien ais me 5 ut. 14} 
TS., C77 — 888 
Cler . Lloyd. st., i. $ r.’s 211. 6s., * u. t. 18} 
yrs., g. r. 42. sere 
Cumberiand-ter. i.g.r. M ‘atl., è ut. 18 yrs., g.r. 


Finsbury Park.—283, Seven Sisters-rd., u.t. 394 
yrs., g. r., &c., 89. ros., y. r. 700. 

Islington.—Compton-pl., &c., i.g.r.’s 50/., u. t. 144 
YTS:, Z.T. 152. . 


Clapham. —58, So; ‘and 62. High. st. (S). u. t. 171 
yrs., g. r. nil, F e 

By F. W. Harrison. 
Hoxton.— 39, Hoxton-st. (S.), f., y. r. 36. 


By F. Jol. LV & Co. 
Stoke Newington.— 11, „ ne- rd., ut. 74 yrs., 
g. x. AR B r. G4. 
2, Victoria-grove-west, “unt. 41 yita Wri Ble 
Wika ale css és 
Dalston,—12, 14, 165 175 19, and 21, ` Marlborough- 
rd., u. t. 43 yrs., g. r. 20f., y. r. 179. 8s. 
Forest Gate. — 21 and 23. Elmhurst-rd., f., Y.T. Sal. 
By SALTER, Rex, & Co. 
Crouch End.—15, Avenue-rd., u. t. 744 yrs., g. r. 
r bscaneeare 
Totienham.— 520, West Green: fd. Wt 
g.r. 11, yY.r. 5o]. . F ‘ 
ae West Green-rd., “ut. 29 Ys., = g. r. sA 55., i 


seen 44K„%:1n:ün ꝶ % 6 „ „„ „„ „„ „„ 


r. 40d. 
Wood Green, 8 95 17, ad and 1 g n rd., 


t yrs., g. T. 302. 10s., y r. 1454. 
victoria ark. — 28, 29 and 30, Bower rd., ul. t. 63 
YTS., r. 38. W. r. 62l. 6s. 4d. l 
By Dovctas Younc & Co. 


Stockwell.— 4 710 22 (even), Northall-st., f., w. r. 


% ²˙ w ß 
Clapham. Ths Binfield-rd., u.t. 39 yrs., g. r. 4l., 
E E TE E T A T E F 
Wandsworth. 24, Chatham-rd., ea e. r. 300. 5 


By E. FERGUSSON Tay LOR. 

New Barnet, Herts. —Leicester-rd., Oakdale and 
plot of land adjoining, ffftt᷑k.. ne 
Leicester -· rd., Melton Cottage, f., y. r. 3 

r and 2, Hopetoun Villas, f., y. r. 1104. 
Plantagenet- rd., Devonshire Villa and Gresham 

Cottage, f., y. r. 6474... 

Bulwer- d., Guildford and Lytton Villas, fy: r. 
b 
Bul wer- rd., nine plots of building land, f....... 
Bulwer · rd., corner plot of building land, f. 
Plantagenet · rd., plot of building land, 5 

By Boyton, PEGRAM, & BUCKMASTER (at 

Walham Green). 
9 New King s- rd. (S.), 
% ĩ ↄ ↄ 0 ĩ—. ceva rs 
44, Chesilton-rd., u. t. 77 YTS., g. r. 82., y. r. 401. 
Putney.—45, Mexfi aie tdi; Ut: 775 FIs. Hts 
s& res., 5. r. 364 cvccccccccsevccecs 


u. t. 87 yrs., 


— ũ eee ne 


By Giasime & Sons. 
Finsbury Park.—s5, 7, and 9, Woodstock-rd., u. t. 


54 YTS., g. r. 184., y. r. 1124. 
Holloway.— 20 to 28 (even), 


‘Harvist-rd., u. t. 4 f 40 


yrs., g. r. 322. 108. e 
Kilburn.—45 and 77, Willesden: lane (S.), u.t. 80 
YTS., F. . 210, V. T. 110 JJ I.. .; 
eee ee ig.r.’s 722, Ics., u. t. 63} 
%% E PT T ATS 
35 125 en - rd. and 199 and 201, Milkwood- rd. 
mt. 6 n. e ., r. 7%, 8. eee 
pues: urrey. —Sherwood 5 Thirlmere, 
Fo „g. r. of, y 

City “of ndon.—17, Great St. Helens, freehold 
%% 0H ˙—A1ĩ m... 


By H. S. HawLey & Co. 

Old Kentad Srs to 825 (odd); also 14 to 4A, 
Tustin-st., u.t. 8 yrs., ba 339 18s., E. r. 
%ô§?êÜéOð3 ð . 5S Sy BORK TEESE ET N 

By W. MARTIN & Co. 

Duleich i Dulwich Grove, Stretton Villa, 

u. t. 71 yrs., g.. 1al., y. r. 504 


By Newson, EDWARDS & SHEPHARD., 
Holloway. — 40, Devonshire-rd., u. t. 494 yrs., g. r. 


54. SS., V. T. 340. —— „ „44 
Highbury.—38, Aberdeen-rd., A u. t. 55 yrs., £ Fo 
TCC 


Hornsey. Chak lane, Brooklands, u.t. 634 yrs., 
g. r. 21l., y. r. 90 1. T E ee 
Highgate.—go, Cromwell-avenue, ut. 774 yrs., 
Beri 0h Co PAN CT, 90h sec cave A 
Caledonian-rd. —Nos. 397, 405, 407 and p (S. ), 
u. t. 44 YTS., g. r. 28. y. r. 202/. ros... 
Hampstead. — King's College- rd., Ithe Prince 
. of 6ol., u. t. 4 het 20. 
E rd., i. g. r. ‘sal, u. t. §34yrs., 


os "RAMSAY, WAINWRIGHT, & Co. 
Finsbury Park.—7, Digby-td., u.t. 73 yrs. ye Phi 
S een EAE VO E EET o 
Ir Charteris rd., u. t. 61 r. 6l., „Y. ee 
i By RANDALL, 288 K E Bak ag. * 
Walthamstow.—117, Wood-st. 08, u. t. 75 yrs., 
g. r. 32. 10S., y. r. n 
Stratford. Major - rd., f. gr. isl, reversion in 44 
yrs.. „„ „% „%% „%% „ „„ 6% %% „ „% %„%ç59]V⁊Oꝓ— nrn¼ eeee 


N. 


By Stimson & Sons. 
Hampstead. — 13 and 14, Willow. rd., 
. 385, and 387, Lo 
24. 


Lerdab a a 2 7 


256 „„ „„ 2332324 „ „„ „„ 


391, 393, and 395, Lordship-lane (S. N 5 


New Charlton, Kent.— Fairthorn- rd., &c., f. g. r. s 
7l. 2S., reversion in 68 YES... 60000 bee $ 
Gurdon- td, Three Pedpercorn g.r.’s reversion in 
yrs. eer „„ „%%% % „% „% „% % „% „% % „% „% % „% „% % „%% „„ „% % „%% „% % „ „„ „%% „% 
Bat tersea.—16 and 17, Parkham-st., 
E BIG ABs E T yeeaseioas ene 
25, Castle-st., u.t. 64 YIS., g.r. 4l, . r. 317. 4s. 
85, 55 » Wt 331 yrs., g. r. 64. 108., w. r. 
PTV Eee 
T49 to 55 (odd), Hibbert-st., u.t. sok yrs., g.t. 


„s. A ET 88 
Wandsworth, —8o, Barmoutherd., u. t. 87 yrs., g. r. 
sre: Wgl Ole iina TATR E 


7s Killarney-rd., „ u. t. 90 yrs., g. r. 74 108. W. r. 
390. „„ „„ „„ „% „% „ „ „„ „% „%% „„ 
Kennington.—6s, Lower Kennington-In, Cin Yoko 
402. 168. ieee à CE D 
23. Fairford-gr., u.t. 28 yrs., g. r. "62. 10s. for 
first 12 years ee 87. ros. : ae wee of 


Bromley, Kent, 88, Plaistow- In., f. 
Shortlands, Kent.— Park Hill-rd., 
C e 
By G. Ernest CLARKE. 
Walthamstow.—53, Elmsdale-rd., f., e. r. 400 
Chingford.—1, Kintyre, f., y. r. 302. 
By HREN RV H. . 
Norwood. — 22, Palace-sq., f., y. r. 36. 


y. r. 85. 
8 and 


41,710 


1, 220 
2,410 


218 


459 


Contractions used in these lists. F. g. r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 


improved 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 


ound-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
l. for leasehold ; p. for 


possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w. r. for weekly 
rental; q. t. for quarterly rental; y. r. ‘for yearly Wr 
u. t. for unexpired term; p. a. for per annum; yrs. for 


years ; 


la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 


square ; pl. for place ; ter, for terrace: cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove; b.h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house ; o. for 


offices ; s. for shops. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Should. and quantity ng ra affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this. 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
Hard Stock os alongside, in 
ard Stocks. I I4 O per , ooo gside, 
Rough Stocks and pe 
Grizzles........ 111 0 aA Je 5 
Sippe Stocks 2 12 0 Wi I be 
pers „ 3 0 70 
Flettons . 7 6 vé at railway depôt g 
Red Wire Cuts .. 1 12 0 5 y 10 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 o i 3 a 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 5 o o 1 e eal 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire ee 4 5 o LAJ p E 
Do. Bullnose .... 411 0 a S * 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 4 8 o iis 50 os 
GLAZED BRICKS. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers...... 13 O 0 ‘a 5 à 
Headers ........ 12 00 ŝi * Ze 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats...... 1700 = os 75 
Double Stretchers 19 o o 10 * AG 
Double Headers.. 16 0 o as ee 1 
One Side and we. 
Ends. sss osis o o 10 š ae 
Two Sides a 
one End 20 0 0 ši Pe as 
Splays, Chamfered, . 
Squints RR BOO @ 66 ay oe 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
Gale Salam 12 v 0 12 * š 
uoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats 140 o * as — 
Double Stretchers 15 0 0 ay * de 
Double Headers.. 14 o 0 me a 5 
One Side and two £ 
DASS ass RE . 0 9 mm ef 
Two Sides and 
one End ...... I5 O o jð P FA 
Splays Chamfered, 
Squints. OE 7 OO i 90 2 
Second y 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt G ie Se E. 10 less than best. 
Thames and Pit Sand. 7 „ 
Thames Ballast „ „ „ „„ 6 6 666 „„ „ „ 
Best Portland Cement. . 30 o per 'ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 21 A 


Norr.—The cement or lime is ae of the’ r 


charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime . 10s. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 278. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 

s. d. 
DOS in blocks. . 1 xr per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 
B I 7 ” n 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 S À 
Beer in blocks. 1 6 Sò 1 
Grinshill 55 ee a e 5 á 
Brown Portland in blocks2 2 ba ee 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 1 i 
Red . 2 3 ” ” 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 o 80 a 
Red Mansfield „ 2-4 N 


[See also next page. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, d:c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 


Nature of Work or Materlals. 


*Rebuilding Bolton Hall, Leyburn, Yorks.............c000008. 7 nes C. Hodgson Fowler, The College, Durham 

Pavement with Kerb, &c., High- street Rhymney U. D. C. . . . .. . W. L. Murks, Surveyor, 61, Hlgh- street, Rhymney .. 2 . 
Road from Rhymney Station to Aes: e do. do 
Surveyor's Materials . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . ..] St. Helens (Lancs) Corporation...... G. J. C. Broom, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, St. nee EEEE renes 
Sewers, &c., Rhymney Valley . to . . . . . . . . . . . .. . . J Caerphilly vee De .... . . . A. C. Harpur, Engineer, Caerphilly FF 
Foundations, Marker placo +. eee tineri) ene, W. L. Rothwell, Engineer, Council Offices, Radcliffe nenas 
Slag Road Metall.... .... . . . . . . . . . Worksop R. D. C. .... . ...... .... . . . .. a 2 Kingon, Surveyor, 40. Bridge-street, Worksop j nee 
Sewers, near Preston . .. . . . . . . . . . .. Fulwood (Lancs) UH. b. C. e Naylor, Surveyor, Fulwood, Preston. . 
Surveyor's Materials . . . e . . . Hampton i D. 6.—.— E H Chambers, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hampton .. eean 
Road Materials, near Sheffield ........ re -| Wortley R. D. C. . F. Crawshaw, Surveyor, Loxley E E E E E oemadee cones 
Private Street Works (Ten Roads), Woolston, "Hants . EPEA T. A. Collingwood, Surveyor, Portsmouth-road, Woolston.......--...... 
Public Street Works, Avenue and Manor Ronds e 1 do. 
Road Works, Calverley, near Leeds EN G. & G. H. Crowther, Civil Engineer, 38, New-street, Huddersfield... 
Granite (700 tons), Isle of Ely. North Witchford R. D.C. e A. W. Broker, Surveyor, Wimblington, near Maren RAR e sees 
Eleven Houses, Pennant-street, ‘Ebbw Vale eee ses eee e Mx. T. Edwards e B. J. Francis, Architect, Abergavenny . FF 
Villa, Stabling, &c., Ponnant-street, Ebbw Vale ieee do. 

Two Cottages. Ke . . . . . . e Midsomer Norton U. D. C.. . .. . . . Engineer & Surveyor to the Council, Market Hall, Midsomer Norton 

*Cleaning and Painting Engine Sheds, KC. . . . Midland Railway C(oU[(ᷣy . Jngineer's Offices, Derby Station C . 
House, Clover Hill, Halifax ....... r T E R. Berry, Architect, Commerclal-street, Halifax ......... e 

Water Sof tener. Cc. at 19700 Highgate H Hill, N. . . St. Mary Islington Guardians N Jas. Enright, 47, Vletorla- street, S. W. e 
Whinstone, Granite, &c. (5,000 tons). . . .... .] Rothwell (near Leeds) U. D. C. . . J. T. Pears, Surveyor, Council Offices, Rothwell... e 
Macadam Stone (9,000 tons ns) ... ee se s e ELUICOPPOPAUION: ois sesveatsstensccedsces A. E. White, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Hull ........ 

Drainage Works, Billingshurst... PE . e Horsham na EDO on . C. . .. W. Vaux Graham, Civil Engineer, ö, guen Anne' s-gate, Westminster 
Granite and Slag „„ eee „„ 0 %, % eee „ 2929 6 2 % %%ĩif res Sibsey (Lanes) R. ee J. M. Simpson, Boston. 26% % „ „% „ 6060 „„ %% eee ee % % % % ¶ꝗꝙweꝗe 

Granite Setts .. E E AN T sarees . Durham Town N . . J. S. Pegge. City Surveyor, ‘Durham . 5 
Surveyor's Materials . . q Burnley e 6. H. Pickles, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, “Burnley | foaia karmie ieira 
Assembly Rooms, Lampeter .. WC Ll. Bankes- Price, Architect, 28. High-street, Lampeter . 
Farm Bulldings. Treriffi th, Moyigrove, V Walen e Mr. J. M. Phillips. eee Morgan & Son, Architects, 24. King-street, 5 e 
Wrought-iron Shed. WIIIow- road E. . . ... ... Wrexham Town Council ............... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Wrexham ....... E E 

*Blectric Bed Lift at Infirmary... . ee eee eee Edmonton Union ....... . eee. T. E. Knightley, Architect, 106, Cannon-street. E. G. Tatas 
Bricks, Kerba, &c........ Brownhill (Staffs) U.D. C. . W. B. Chancellor, Surveyor, Public Buildings, Brownhills .. . 

Road making & Paving Lady smith, Crediton, Kc. Roads Willesden District Councll ............ Engineer to the Council, Public Offices, Dyne-road, Kilburn, N. W. 

*Erecting Sanitary Annexes, &c. Caterham Asy lum Metropolltan Asylums Board. Office of the Board, Embankment, E. C. FCC 

a Smear Tp Maids’ Quarters, Caterham eee do. 

*Jarrah Wood Block Paving, Eastern Fever Hospital .. do. 

Twenty-five Houses, Fleur-de-Lys, Pengam ............... ‘| Building Club ( So. 3 2 . ....| G. Kenshole, Architect, Station- road, Bargoed . reed 8 er 

*Alterations to Kitchen, New Service oa a Asylum} Down District Lunatic Asylum... eee: Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, 77A. Victorla-atreet, Belfast... REI 
„Jewernge Work.... q sosis ars Tso e . Camelford (Cornwall) R. D. C. S. W. Jenkin & Son. Engineers, Liskeard.,......sssoosessssnsossssossreseneosee 

Tate papas Station, Ec. CVVT Cpn. e Le., Com. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester... e 
Well N ... Welwyn (Hants) R. D. C. . . R. E. Middleton, Civil En neer, 17, Victoria-street, 8. W. 88 8 

„Rabullding pper Stages of Tower of Town ‘Hall. PE Birkenhead Corporation .. rr ..| H. Hartley, Architect, 8, rrington-street, Liverpool ates able 
‘Main Sewerage Works, Wyke Regis ............ . .. Weymouth R.D.C... Lemon & Blizzard, Castle-lane, Southampton 3 sines 

Boundary Wall and Governor House, Te. ...... Sheffield United Gas Light Co. .. Company's Engineer, Commercial-atreet, Aa ee ee 

*Oonstruction of Macadamized Roads, Sewers, Ce. e The Westcotes Estatea, Ltd. ..| Everard & Pick, 6, Mlllatone-lane, Leicester e e 

New Sorting Office, Wavertree, Llverpoool ............| Commissioners of H. M. Works, ‘&c.| H.M. Office of Works, G.P.O. Liv erpool. . . 

Iron Escape Staircases, &c., at Workhouse e Camberwell Guardlans . . A. E. Mullins, Architect, 48, Peeckham - road, Camberwell, S S. N. 

Structural P‘Alterations and Decorative Repairs ............ Southwark Union ee G. D. Stevenson, 13 and 14, King-street, Cheapside, Pe . 

Nurses’ Home, Fire Escape Staircases ................ ers Atcham Unlon . ...... Union Offices, St. John's Hill, Shrewsbury ........0.......ccscscoscessceccccee 

Ilford Bridge Reconstruction e . .] Essex County Connell . .. .. . .. Chlef Survey or, County Offices, Chelmsford. FFC 
Barking Bridge Reconstuction... do. do. 

Excavating and Levelling Site, c., ‘Netherne “Asylum... „| Surrey County Council. . . . . G. T. Hine & Co., 35, Parllament-street, S. W.. ü aerias 
Road Metal, &c... F 8 8 Hemsworth (Yorks) R. p. G. . . T. H. Richardson, Surveyor, Hemsworth. .. .. ... . . e 
Boiler Shop, &c., Jack. lane, Leeds 9 . e Hunslet Engine Co., Ltd............ ....| A. Neill & Son, Architects, 38, Park- row, Leeds. „ 
Church, Yarm-lane, Stockton ............... V W. J. Morley & Son, Architects, 269, Swan- arcade, Bradford 
Additions to Heatherlands Schools sess . . Kinson (Dorset) U. D. School Board] W. Andrew, Architect, Parkstone ..........cc.cccccsececees TEPE PEEPI 
Car Depot, Queen's Gate... sii arses 88 88 e On, G. H. Pickles, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Burnley EEA 8 
Three Houses, Propion, near Northallerton... wee] Mr. J. Bell. e J. S. Walton, Architect, Northallerton. o E E 
Two Houses, Neath . A ee T 8 66 8 S A T N. Mr. W. M. Jones ro... ERETTE 6 TTT F. B. Smith, Architect, Newport. %%% % % eee —w ere) 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
X 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. 

Building Foreman of Works. . . . . . ...| Crown Agents for the Colonies ...... 30 0 % cavebastcueveastaiieiiiesexees r ectuaieaw A 

* Asistant to Organiser & Instructor in Manual’ Training School Board for London e e N POE E EE weds es 


PRICES € CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT T (Continued), PRICES S CURRENT (Continued). 
STONE. . is se Sioa l ; : | TILES. 
Yoru Stonm—Xobin Hood Quality. in. £ s.d. n l 
S. d. * e 2 VV Best Red or M Staf. 5. d. 
Scappled random blocks z 2 30 per ft. cube, deid. rly. depot. 20X18 » 7 ..13 17 n ” or Mottled 7 
6 in. aan two sides land 20 X ro best seconds © egal oe 88 „ es) 31 1,000 at rly. depot. 
= to = (under ‘ 1 a be ” a 35 Sc 4 j l ae: io tiles tal Be mee a= 10 ps ” 
333335 A 10x 57 r 4 5 0 7 
3 8. Rubbed two uae 3 per foot super. -iy 20X10 best blue Portma- se na Valley ee oti S$ 8 a 5 1 
saso care 6 ' . 32 50 osemary” bran 
3 in. Sawn two sides 7 n n 26 N 8 best blac Postmadec 6 & 0 A : me isine . . . . 4 o per 2, / „ „ 
5 © 114 i 5 20 X 10 bet Borka un- Do ir canoe ai EN „ sag 
8 in. e green....f Q 0 ry 7 2 6 0 eee, 5 
side (andom 20X19 99 j n 18 10 0 i 5 V ley tiles 6969656 2 2 2 2 8 50 0 12 
565652455 0 Q 73 97 97 18 X10 i 98 11 10 0 l >) 27 
24 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto o 8 i x 16x 8 8 76 n » WOOD. 
Best HarL Yore— 85 10 permanent green 10 10 0 1 ae : At t per lard 
x i , 0 
3 3 0 3 i oe 4 ? See 1 j Diah * s. d. 1 d 
5 ‘ Dan ce VH! 25 8 5 A = . 
sf . Rubbed’ two sides a 8 perft. super. „ TILES: Battens : best of h. by 7 ins and Bin = 
Ditto + „ aes Best plain red roofing til and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8in....... 11 10 © 18 re o 
3 in. sawn two sides A * ain un roo e: es . 4 O per 1,000, at tly. depôt. Battens: best 2$ by 6 and 3 by 6. o 10 o lers than 
slabs (random sizes) 1 2 7 5 upan 3 per doz. „ „ : , 7 in. and Bia. 
ein: e random ” ” . Oe e O per 1,000 1 5 25 a a „ 
flags. . ina valle ee , ” »» ö a ee eg ae tha n n * 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) tn blocks s 3 perf cube, | Best Reabon R V FFF 
n rT) n 6 in. sawn both dei. riy, depå. brindled Do. (Edwards) 6 1,000 Foreig 185 Board N e 
sides landin 2 Do tal 57 per 1, ” ” oreign Sawn 
gs "adi niy. aep 4 ae Do. ....60 o 407 5 a 1 in. and 13 in. by 7 in . o 10 o more than 
š S ” 3 in. do. 1 at „ 7. epee al 8 4 O per ° 9 ” bettens. 
i LL ey t E83 .. 3 e 99 ry 7) 2 in.; eevee re sess e868 ee 08 6608 OO BO 1 o (J 22 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. 


Fir timber: Best middling Danzig 
or Memel (average specification 
Seconds ee ecoeen e „ „ „% „% 66% % „„ 6% 6 „„ 
Small timber (8 in. to ro in) 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) é 
Swedish balks 2 6 % „% „%%% „%% „ „% „6„„% ee 
Picch-pine timber Go ft. average).. 
Joiners Woop. 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 
z in. by 11 1a 
in. by gin. .......... 8 
attens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
8 5 3 in. by gin. 
Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and 9 in. „ „ 6 6 „ „„ „6% 6 60% 2 % 66 „ 0“ 
Battens, a; in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 3 in. 


F558 
Battens ee 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. b 


EK in. 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in. 
Battens 
White Sea and Petershorg : 
First white deals, 3 in. 
3 in. 


6 2 6 „%%% „%%% „„ „ „ 6 6 6„ 


Ir in. 
n y9 in. 
Battens.......... o8 @@ ee Oe (E E E 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 
* ” n in. b 

U at tens. 


dments e %%% 
Seconds, lar sizes 
Wellow Pine Odd ments ; 
Kauri Pine —Planks, per ft. cube.. 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 


e, per ft. cube 

Sault 57 97 EIER «„ 26 „60 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube .. 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 


11 5 “do. 2 % doc PA 
Dy ogany— 

onduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. 

as inch 

Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 


inch % % „ „% „% %%% „% „% 60% % ee „„ % „% „% „%%ö ꝗ27ꝗ E] e 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
as inch eaten recnccces —— 
Teak, per load „% % % „ „ 0 „ „ 0 
American White wood Planks 
p aiT —ͤ 
re ooring — 

1 gers 7 in. yellow, planed and 


Se e „eee 

m in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched ; 

ad in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matc +e 


eevee se ee ee 0 eee 


VVV 13 
41 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
in by 7 inch fellon wanschad acd 
in. ow m an 
beaded ae V jointed boards 


4 in. by 7 in. 


At per load of soft. 
Lsd £58.4d. 
4100 5 o o 
4 5 o 410 o 
312 6 315 oO 
30 0 310 0 
2 15 © 3 0 o 
3 5 0 3.15 0 
- At per standard. 
23 O O 24 O O 
at O O 22 10 o 
17 0 o 1810 o 
18 10 © 20 0 0 
1710 0 19 0 o 
13 10 0 14 10 O 
15 10 O 16 10 0 
11 10 0 1210 0 
210 O 22 10 0 
18 o o 19 10 o 
13 10 O 15 0 o 
1600 17 00 
14 10 o 16 o o 
11 10 0 12 10 0 
13 10 O 14 0 o 
130 0 14 o o 
10 0 0 11 0 o 
14 10 O 1510 0 
13 10 0 1410 0 
100 1200 
13 10 O 1410 0 
12 10 © 13 10 0 
910 0 10 10 0 
16 0 0 18 0 o 
o 10 0 10 o 
33 O o upwards. 
220 0 24 0 o 
24 10 O 10 o 
20 0 O 22 0 o 
o 3 6 0 46 
o 2 6 0 3 6 
0 2 3 o 2 6 
© 5 o o 5 6 
0 o 7 oo 8 
o o 6 * . * 
0 0 9 0 OF 
o x 6 o 2 0 
© O 10 0 1 0 
1610 0 20 0 o 
0 0 - . * 
Per square. 
0 13 6 017 6 
O 14 0 or c 
o 16 o I r 6 
0 11 6 0 13 6 
0 120 014 o 
0 14 6 0 16 6 
0 11 O 0 13 6 
0 14 0 018 o 
o 10 0 or 6 
211 6 0 13 6 


bin. at 6d. to od. per square less than 5 · in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
ln London, or delivered. 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


C . d. £5.d. 
Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary sections 6 5 o 7 5 o 
Compound Girders Pa », 8 2 6 9 5 o 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections ......... e 2176 8 17 6 
Flitch Plates B 5 o 815 O 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 8 5 6 
METALS. 
er ton, in London 
10 — . d. £ . d. 
Bars. g 71 o 8 3 o 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, 
merchant quality 8 5 o 815 o 
Staffordshire Marked Bars” .. 10 10 0 . . o 
Mild Steel Bars .......... 9 9090 o 910 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price 9 . 9 3 O 9120 0 
„ „ @alvanised..... 2 . 16 0 0 s er 
And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron, Biack.— 
inary sizes to 20 g. 2 6 %%% „% 10 0 0 ° a 
($) 99 to 24 g. „ „ 6 %%% „0% 11 o 0 e * s 
s 90 to 26 g. —— *. 12 10 0 = ° 
Shee le e vanleg , flat, ordi- 
nary quality 
Ordinary sizes 6 ft. by 8 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 g... .. Candocia . . 1285 O >œ 
n » 22 f. and 24g. 13 50 > 
1 „ 25 . „„ 14 50 * ° 
Sheet iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
quality :— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g........-. 16 0 O > . 
ii F 22 g. and 24 €. 1610 0 ° 
n ii óg TEE 18 0 0 ° 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets: 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g. 1a 1200 
” „  22g.and24g. 13 50 > 
i = 26 R.......... I4 § 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. 
and thicker .. 12 o ọ e >œ 
n „% 22 f, ands4g. 13 0 0 oue 
" „ 200 14 50 2 8 
Cut nai's, 3 in. to 6 iin o 915 0 


— 9 3 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
s. d. £ . d. 

Laab — Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 15 50 © > 

Pipe in coils —— 66 15 5 0 N 5 * 

Soil pipe: 2 62 62 2 „ 0 6 % „„ 6% „ „ 17 15 0 - * 2 

Com Pipe „„ „„ „„ „%% „„%„„%„ „% „%%% „„%7 “' 17 15 0 * * * 
Zinc—Sheet— 

Vieille Montagne ton 2510 0 œ- > >è 

Silesian %% %%% % „6% %%%%/¶ « eee 25 5 0 * 
Coppzr— 

Strong Sheet eevee 2 „ 2„„ per lb. 0 0 101 hd -= ® 
hin 955 c.so * 97 o 0 ail bd . 
Copper naĩls 97 o O11 —— o 

nASS — 

Strong Sheet 25 „ 2 „0 55 O O 10 s * 
Thin I „2 2 „ 6% „%% 66 „ 9 0 O 11 8; * 
Tin — English Ingots ..... aT, O 1 4 . e > 
Sor pRR— Plumbers’ econ „0 oe o 0 - * * 
Tinmen’s 66266655540 59 o Oo © s 2 
Blow-piftdde 75 ©0090 >» © >œ 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 

15 oz. Hirst 4 per ft. delivered. 
LL 6 %% % „%% e 9 0 e E 1 e oe 97 

21 Oz. ihirds ss „ id. „ 15 
99 fourths..... 2962952 22 „46 „4% 2629292522 „ „6 ahd, 97 fX] 
26 oz. thirds ....... ee ee 0 4d. n 77 
77 fou: eo@eosceaee eGanesovnesanve 3id. 98 97 
32 oz. thirdſds sesso Sd: i 10 
97 ſourths 699959 sacs ee cance 44d. ry) 95 
Fluted sheet, 15 o . 3d. 5, 55 
5 o seers 4d. 7 ši 
1 Hartley's Rolled Plate ad. 4, 
99 97 99 LE E E EEE EEE] 2d. 98 99 
ID 1 LE E % „„ aid. 98 LL 
OILS, &c. B s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 23 4 
5 75 „ in drum i o 2 8 
Boiled ,, s in pipes or barrels.. b o 2 6 
10 15 „ in drum i O 2 10 
Turpentine, in barrels .............. n 0 3 8 
i) in drum 50 0 3 10 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton so 10 o 
Red Lead, Dry PAEA . ji 20 0 O 
Best Linseed Oil Putty............ percwt. o B o 
Stockholm Tahir. per barrel 1 12 o 
VARNISHES, &c. Fer gallon. 
4s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ...........0- EE . © 8 o 
Pale Copal Olk 0 10 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oolalk 12 Ó 
Fine Extra Hard Church O ale 0 10 Ó 
Superfine Hard -drying Oak, for Seats 
hurches o * 0 14 O 
Fine Elastic Carriage ese... 0 12 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriaggngge 016 0 
Fine Pale Maptdeek . 0 16 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ......... AEN 0 18 o 
Extra Pale French Oi Lü 1 1 0 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ..........-.cesessse 0 38 O 
White Copal Enamel ............-.000 e... 340 
Extra Pale Paper 7 e 8 1 O 
Best Japan Gold Size ....... (ee asso scoscese OTO Ó 
Best Black Japan .....,eesssosseesesesee 9 . 016 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain e 0 2 o 
Brunswick B e e 6 
Berlin Black U.:. 016 O 
Kuot ting t e . . ˙⁊3 10 O 
French and Brush Polish ........ »..ssccccos O20 o 


—— — — — 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, etters 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return vejecked communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publi n or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books ard 
yiving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 

iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
2 the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding lit and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR, those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
10 to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should de addressed to The Editor,“ and must reach us 
not later than 10 a. m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless autbenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tende: 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
tood., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons.) 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERGELE (Wales).—For the erection of a nurses’ 
home at Ashton-under-Lyne, for the Guardians of the Poor. 
Ashton-under-Lyne Union. Messrs. Eaton, Sons, & 
Cantrell, architects, Ashton-under-Lyne :— 

Building. —J.Ridyard, Ashton-under- Lyne $3,530 
Plumbing and Glazing.—G. H. Coop, 


Ashton-under- Lynne 895 


COLNE.—For extensions to sewage farms, &c., for the 
Corporation. Mr. T. H. Hartley, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Colne, Lancs :— 

Ward & Tetley, 149, Swan-arcade, 
Bradford? ii . V 43,275 13 10 


DARTFORD.— For i ternal iron fencing and gates at 
Joyce Green Hospital, Dartford, Kent, for the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 
architects, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. :— 

Motley & S. Webb.... £1,867 9 91 


Green .... 3. 826 16 o Hill & Smith 1,860 16 o 
Hayward & Dudley Art 
Sons, Ltd... 2.370 o o Metal Co. 1,840 5 o 
Wenham & Bain & Co... 1,798 10 10 
Wates .... 2,352 o o [Miller & 
Rowell & Co. 2,199 10 o «ees 1,798 0 0 
1 Jones, E. J. Ray - 
Bayliss, uld .... 1,607 10 10 
Lie 2,156 11 3 . Elwell.... 1,682 7 
Priest & Sons, C. Barton 1,6€0 O o 
EA. 2,100 o o JA. E. Wood, 

Rowland Bros. 2,047 o o Arabin- rd, 

Morton & Co., Brockley “.. 1, 535 10 o! 
Lid. 1,950 © 0 


DEVONPORT. — For the erection of a mortuary 
chapel at cemetery, North Prospect, for the Town 
Council. Mr. J. F. Burns, Borough Surveyor, Ker-street, 
Devonport :— 


F. J. Stanbury, Devonpore t 32,051 


DIDSBURY (near Manchester).—For the erection of a 
private residence, for Mr. Leo Letter. Messrs. Max- 
well & Tuke, architects, 25, Brazennose-street, Man- 
chester. Quantities by the architects :— 


Evan Roberts & Co. £2,564 | Neill &. Sons £2,090 
G. England ........ 2,227 | William Shaw ...... 2,083 
William Thorpe... 2,195 Henry Matthews.... 2,0:6 
George Macfarlane.. 2,172 Burgess & Galt“... 17, 90 
Wilson & Toft...... 25, 100 


E PSOM.— For the erection of a boiler-house, &c., at 
the infirmary, for the Guardian“ Mr. H. D. Searles 
Wond, architect, 1:7, Wool Exchange, Coleman-street, 
E. C.: 


F. Pearcde .. £980! Cropley Bros 6 
G. Bulſorodͤͤͤ— 780 | Jones & Sons ........ 664 
Niel & Co. 738 | Cardiner & Hazell... 650 
T. Vaughan..... eevee 689 | Foster Bros ..... 634 
R. S. Humphris .... 679] C. R. Price .......... 610 
L. H. & R. Roberts. 676 | Roll & Taylor . 594 


GREAT BROUGHTON (Cumberland). For a new 
infant school at Great Broughton, for the Great Broughton 


School Board. Messrs. W. G. Scott & Co., architects, 
Victoria-buildings, Workington. Quantities by archi- 
tects :— 
Full Tenders. 
Rigley & Son e e GL218 O 
H. Tionion, Flimb ) 4,062 16 
Masonry Work, 
L. Ferguson ...... £62« o| Rigley & Son. £543 O 
$ Shackley ...... 573 12 | Geo. n.. : 449 10 
Hyde . q. 552 O 
Masonry, Slating, and Plastering. 
Wren & Oo. re reer er 4742 18 
Joinery Work. 
. Fletcher .... £381 12 2 Graves & Son.. £317 19 6 
„H. Chambers 370 o o John Steel... 304 10 O 
P. Robinson. 367 8 o 
Slating Work. 
T. Mandale.... £134 5 8 E. Burrow .... £119 10 10 
Lythgoe & Son 119 o o 
Plumber Work. . 
J. Birkett...... £100 o 0 D. M. Walker . £66 o o 
Rook & Co..... 79 13 0 Hodgson & Co.. 6415 o 
W. Stewart. 73 O OG. H. Dunbobbin 61 10 o 
W. Strathern .. 71 3 1 Pape ..... 59 10 0 
Fisher & Co.. 68 2 O Banks & Son. 55 11 O 
Plastering. 
Lawscn & Co. . 4120 11 3 J. Perrin ...... £107 7 © 
Painting and Glazing. 
. McKay .....- Las 15 1 Cowen & Co..... £32 1 1 
; Gordoa TEOT 34 14 6 Robinson & Co.. 29 7 o 
G. Davies 34 tt 4|T. D. Keenliside 23 o 0 


HOUNSLOW. — For erecting a masonic temple, 
Hounslow, for the Middlesex Masonic Temple Co., Ltd. 
Mr. C. Botterill, architect, 583, Fulham-road, Walham 


G S.W.:— 

W. Nash ies ESA £1,6c2 O Edwards & Med- 

M. D. Wills 1,549 15 WAY essees- ee 1,390 0 
Messon & Sons.. 1532 o| McArthur & Co. 1,372 o 


ND 


LITTLEHAMPTON. — For vublic conveniences, 
Littlehampton, for the Town Council. Mr. H. Howard, 
Surveyor, Town Offices, Littlehampton. Quantuies by 


Mr. C. F. A. Pcland, 6, John-street, Beuſord- row, 
W.C. :— . , 

A. Longhurst ...... LI. 427. W. Wallis £1,277 
G. Jennings, Ltd. .. 1,350 Linfield & Sons, 

A. Burrell 1,349 Littlehampton* .. 1,197 
Snewill Bros. q. 1,323 


(Sce also next page. 
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LONDON. — For drainage and other works, First - avenue, e 
Mr. S. Slater Grimley, Engineer, Council Offices, Hendon, 


wae for the Hendon Urban District Council. 


— 


First 

Avenue. 

Ls. d. 

Griffith & Co., Lt.. 848 13 10 
wtlungback & Co... . 759 7 9 
Nowell & coe... yfo 11 1 
loseph Mes toon | "688 0 4 
homas Adem 720 2 0 
Ballard, Ltd ees.. e wie 699 17 10 


* Recommended for Acceptance. 


LONDON.—For the erection of three new blocks of 


buildings in extension of the wor» house, and guardians’ 
c ffices at King’s-road and Sydney-street, Chelsea, for the 
Guardians of the Poor of Chelsea Messrs. Lansdell & 
Harrison, architecte, 65 and 65, Basioghall-street, London, 


E.C. Quantities by Messrs. Northeroſt, Soa, & Nichol- 
son, o. Regent · street, S.W. :— 
W. Willett........ 444,209! | J. Greenwood, Ltd. £36,:64 
Foster & Dicksee 39,986 | G. Parker .. ..... 36,007 
Leslie & Co., Ltd.. 39,008 | Kingerlee & Şon.. 36,087 
Gray, Hill, & Co. 338.5 | Shitiitoe & Son .. 46,090 
Johnson & Co 37,926 | Lawrence & Sons. 35,76) 
son & Sons. 37,92 | B. E. Nightinpale 35,748 
H. L. Holloway . 37. oco Edwards & Medway 35,4co 
Pattison & Sons .. 36.963 | W. Wallis........ 34,919 
Kirk & Randall .. 36,765 | A. E. Symes...... 33,450 
Kellett & Sons, Ltd. 36,687 | King & Sons...... 33,275 
F. G. Minter .... 36,6 1 | Patman & Fother- 
Smith & Sons... 36, 594 ingham m 33,125 
J. & M. Patrick. 37,590 [| C. Wall, Upcerne- 
C. F. Kearley 36,550 road, Che ea“ . 32,825! 
Holloway Bros. .. 36, 400 


LONDON.—For providing 92 tables, 180 seats, and 


2 bookcases required for the furnishing of the Mill-lane 
lodging-house, for the London County Council :— 
Book. ‘Total 
| at aoe cases Amount 
j * | Each. ig Tender. 
Hammer & Co., Ld.’ 2 o 01 5 20 0] 449 c 
Bennett Furnishing! 

Co . 119 91 6 019 10 t145 17 
Wake & Dean, Ld. 2 10 01 12 0 22 15 563 o 
General Builders. Ld. 2 9 9119 923 10 633 12 
Hampton & Sons, Ld. — — 23 15 — 


t Alternative estimate of 424l. 2s. 


LON DON.—For the erection of a private residence at 
Oakcroft-road (the Knoll Estate), Blackheath, for Mr. 
Arthur E. Robinson. Mr. Leonard V. Hunt, architect, 
34, Queen-street, London, E.C.:— 

Kennard Bros., Lewisham, S.E.* 


NEWTON ABBOT (Devon). For additions to work- 
house, for the Guardians. Mr. S. Segar, architect, Union- 
‘street, Newton Abbot. Quantities by the architect :— 


W. Brenton . £3,347 o O F. A. A. Stacey C2, 50 o o 
L. Bearne.... 3,025 © of G. Hicks 2,895 13 0 
H. Drew .... 2,997 o o| M. Bride man 2,890 o o 
Parker Bros... 2,990 o o | F Zealley, 

Yeo & Sons. 2,954 8 5 NewtonAbbot“ 2,795 o o 


B. NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON, 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


iu GIVEN FOR EVERY DEDMRIPTION (OP BOLD BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


Wilberforce-road, Cowley-place, and The 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH. 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


pandas l e ITotal. FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 
£s . „ „ d L s. d. C 3. d. 
195 o 8 669 14 6 578 1 3 2,292 10 3 HAM HILL STONE. 
VP aR: pass. 68 DOULTING STONE. 
7 U 0 * . 
1 70 43 3 | <a 8 8 566 5 6 ap 10 3 The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
a6 4 o | 57217 o 479 o 10 1,937 3 10 J (incorporating the Ham Hill Store Co snd C. Trask & 
187 6 8 546 10 6 521 1 6 1,954 16 6 don, The Doulting Stone Co.). 
| 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


PRESTON.—For paving, &c., Skeffington-road, for 
the Corporation: 
Geo. Chadwick, Preston 


eS AM Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 


Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 


SOUTHAMPTON.—For the completion of four bore- 
holes, Otterbourne, near Shawford, for the Corporation. 
Mr. W. Matthews, C.E., 18 and 19, French-street, South- 


ampton :— 
Hill & Co Ct. 100 O: W. Stone 4430 o rooms, granaries, tun- rooms, and terraces 
Henderson & Co. 1,080 o | Dunn & Booth .... 298 © Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Ce. 
Mather & Platt. 592 o | Potter & Co. ...... 294 o 
British - American . Thorn.......... 275 10 

Well Works. . 512 10 ole & Roberts. 270 o SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 
R. D. Batchelor . 511 10 | Isler & Coo 250 O 
New Calyx Drill Le Grand & Sut- PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 

8 e 500 o eliffe 182 o 3 

Aqueous Works, &c. 500 o Duke & Ockenden 174 10! 4 and 5, East Harding street, 
Timmins & Sons.. 470 o | Fetter-lane, E. C. 


WO KING. — For the erection of a new billiard- room 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
at Mar tiouse, for Mr. E. W. Price Harris. Mr. Samuel accurately and with despatch. B 
Ridgeway, C. E., Woking, architect :— 


PRINCES STREET, 1 V. 20 
Harris & Son .. £277 o o | George Goring, METCHIM & SON { 9 CLEMENTS LANE, KC 
Drowley & Co.. 275 0 o Woking? .... ast 11 5|“ QUANTITY SURVEYOKS’ DIARY AND TABLES” 


For 1908, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/L 
— —-— — 
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“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 

Of every description and In any 
kind of Wood. 


from the Office to resider ts in any part of the Umted Kingdom, at 
CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


the rate of 198. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID, To all parts of 
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J. d. ETRIDGE, J! 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


RED sANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALVAVSIN STOCK 


Applications for Prices, & c. to 


Special attention is given to the above by 


Preach Asphalt 


ELM. Office of Works, The School Board fer London, . 


For estimates, quotations, and ali infermation, apply 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, 5.6: 


BETHNAL GREEN, LON DON, E. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 
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F. BRABY & CO. 
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Palladio, 

DOZEN years ago 
there was a book- 
shop on the north 
sideot the Euston- 
road, on whose 
outside shelf there 


appeared one day 
a little Italian 
volume, com- 
mended to British 

=a buyers by a book- 
seller's paper label inscribed, “ Houses: How 
to Build.” 

The happy purchaser of this misnamed 
book found that he had secured for his six- 
pence an undamaged copy of “Il Forestiere 
Instrutto di Vicenza,” an unpretentious 
treatise which, in the guise of a local guide- 
book, is practically a‘monograph on Palladio, 
and contains no less than thirty-six creditable 
engravings, chiefly representing the works 
of that great architect. In truth, it contains 
more, for the aspect of its Italian pages, the 
sound of its Italian words, and the very look 
of its Italian mottled binding are enough to 
bring back to any man who has set foot in 
Vicenza the memory of the warm day when 
he first sipped his coffee under the shadow 
of the great Palazzo della Ragione. 

And what a day that was! You went, it 
may be assumed, to admire, for no man goes 
to Vicenza save as admiring, or at least 
reverencing, Palladio, but you were certainly 
prepared for disillusionment. You knew, for 
example, that what looked such brave 
masonry in Leoni's plates would prove to be 
in many cases mouldy plaster, and you were 
ready to admit, if pressed, that the Basilica 
itself was not likely to arouse your enthu- 
siasm. “An academic achievement,” you 
said, “a thing comely and proper on paper, 
of a severity which one admires in public 
(as evidence of one’s own good taste) just as 
some folk admire Palestrina—that is, pro- 
fessedly and, perhaps, intellectually, but not 
with the heart.” But what was the result ? 
Disillusionment, indeed, but oh, how utterly 
reversed was its impact! Instead of finding 
in the reality a thing colder, smaller, and less 
interesting than the hackneyed masterpiece 
you had known so long in books and draw- 
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ings, there rose before your astonished eye a 
great, gracious, luvable, almost breathing 
creation—a thing that spoke to you like the 
nave of Durham, or like a poem of Words- 
worth. 

Now was it not so? 

We took Palestrina as a chance parallel. 
The comparison is not wholly amiss, for the 
error of the man who sees in Palestrina 
only form is precisely on a line with the 
mistake of those who see only rule in 
Palladio. A right-minded musician will be 
as much amazed by the profound devotion 
of a Palestrina mass as will the right- 
minded architect by a certain quality in a 
true Palladian building, which at present 
we make no attempt to define. That 
quality exists to an unsurpassed degree in 


the Basilica or Palazzo della Ragione, a 


building whose elements of design are so 
simple and reiterated with such naïveté that 
one cannot cease to wonder as one gazes, 
“What is the ingredient in that architecture, 
what is the faculty in my mind, that gives 
the one such a hold over the other ?” 

It will scarcely be necessary to remind 
the readers of this journal of Palladio’s 
chronological position in the history of 
architecture, nor of the direction of his 
genius. He lived from 1518 (?) to 1580, and 
in point of time, as well as in point of genius, 
is generally classed by writers on the Italian 
Architectural Renaissance among those who 
contributed to the decline of that phase of 
art. There can scarcely be a more unjust 
suggestion. It is, indeed, incontestable that 
Palladio had no share in the birth of the 
Classic movement. His date precluded that; 
his immovable date, which fixed his epoch of 
energy among those who were already on 
the downward turn of the wheel. But that 
the special nature of his art and of his study 
had any influence in the direction of decay 
can, we suppose, be very easily disproved. 

All the world knows that the special 
instinct of Palladio’s architecture was an 
adherence as close as might be to such 
Greek and Roman types as were accessible, 
and to the exact proportions of those types 
where applicable. How he developed that 
instinct and transfused it not only into his 


buildings, but into the work of his suc- 
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cessors, immediate or remote, is also known. 
To such buildings as he built he unswer- 
vingly applied the component elements of 
Classical (chiefly of Roman) architecture > 
and that his sources might be the richer, 
andthis influence the wider, he not only spent: 
much time in the study and measurement of 
ancient examples,{but embodied the fruit of 
these studies, as well as the records of his 
own resultant designs, ina book which hag 
attained over three centuries of fame, and 
may, for ought we know, be immortal. It is 
natural, perhaps, to turn with feelings of 
more immediate enthusiasm to the products 
of the freer and earlier periods of the 
Renaissance than to those of which Palladio- 
is the exponent. Certainly, such a choice 
comes easily to those who are shallow 
students of architecture. The fascinating 
and tentative effects of Alberti; the mechani» 
cal strength of Brunelleschi; Bramante s 
generous and free nobility, all present 
beauties of execution in which even a tyro 
can see something (not always the right 
thing) to admire. But in facing Palladio- 
we are facing performance of another class, 
susceptible of a different appreciation. 

To test the true value of Palladio, a man 
should look at the charges which are levelled 
against him. What is it that critics of 
Italian architecture have to say in his dis- 
praise? That he brought in a formality 
which is foreign to art; that he endeavoured 
to reduce to a matter of rule and figure the 
proportions which should be the subject 
rather of judgment than of mere method ;. 
that he rejected all idea of colour effect, and 
suffered his own genius to be stifled in an 
inferior kind of cement. These charges, to- 
be frank, are just: so just, indeed, that we have 
only to look upon the other side of them to- 
find in their very terms the secret of Pal- 
ladio’s value—we had almost said of his 
fame, but the latter belongs in part to the 
accidents of literary renown, the good for- 
tune of his publication having been, per- 
haps, not more than it deserved, but cer- 
tainly more than necessarily comes to @ 
work of equal value. 

To return to the charges. They signify 


— . —Erꝗͤ i383 
* W., J. Anderson, Architecture of the Renaissance in 
Italy,” p. 144. i 
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upon analysis no more and no less than this, [a second step that this obligation of the 


that Palladio realised three theses which one 
may put into brief language as follows :— 

1, The norm is of value in architecture. 

2. The effects of form are not dependent 
on material. 

3. The effects of form are not dependent 
on colour. 

We have called these three axioms 
theses rather than truths, because we are 
not certain of their complete validity as 
canons of architecture. They are certainly 
capable of dispute—possibly even of dis- 
proof—but, for all that, they represent a 
perfectly reputable architectural position, 
and indicate a point of esthetic vision for 
which a great deal may be said. 

The question of the value of the norm 
raises at once a consideration in architec- 
tural philosophy which is ever cogent to 
architects, seldom even appreciable by out- 
siders. We mean the great question of the 
virtue of precedent, or (to put it into the 
terms of ethics), of what is among moralists 
known as “ sanction.” 

Now there never was but one man who 
thought that the Greek and Roman Orders 
were elemental, original, divine. That 
one man was John Wood (the elder), of 
Bath, who was at pains to write a book to 
prove that the Jews received the Doric, 
fonic, and Corinthian Orders direct from 
Heaven, and that the Greeks and Romans, 
by an act of unparalleled and well-organised 
fraud, deceived the world as to their origin. 
The opposite pole of opinion is that which 
we all know is to be found in a rather over- 
heated page of Street's “ Brick and Marble. 
Truth lies between the extremes; but 
though the senseless worshippers of Classic 
purity may be as far from artistic sanity as 
those who stigmatise them as “forgetful of 
reality ” and “faithful to no religious rule,” 
the surprising outcome of an impartial 
review of the conditions of architecture is 
that, rightly or wrongly, there lies in the 
Classic Orders a certain claim upon the 
respect of artists which is out of all reason- 
able relation to their conventional nature 
and their apparently arbitrary origin. Let 
us ask, without bias, “ What reason can be 
given which should bind men of modern 
needs and modern minds to reproduce 
faithfully, or even approximately, the forms 
which found favour among the cultivated 
heathen of Southern Europe in the cen- 
turies preceding the Christian era?” To 
such a question common sense answers 
emphatically, ‘ None,” and the Gothic 
enthusiast answers None; but both, 
as it happens, are wrong. The world, thank 
Heaven, is not peopled by Gothic enthusiasts, 
nor by embodiments of untempered common 
sense; nor, for that matter, are the balance 
of mankind Palladians, But there is room 
among humanity for a body of thinkers who 
are ready to realise that precedent and tradi- 
tion are of immense and intrinsic value in 
more than one aspect of art. Any but the 
most frivolous of musicians will acknowledge 
the analogy which his art affords; and as for 
the poet, he will admit that the immutable 
necessity of fourteen lines to make a sonnet, 
and the delicate by-laws of prosody, are 
instances of the hold which precedent, pure 
and simple, has upon the very essence of 
art. And, of course, having once seen and 
recognised the existence of this fact in art, 
the torce of tradition, it is easy to realise in 


Brick and Marble, p. 109. 


the ſact that the power developed among 
later Europeans of appreciating architectural 
form without colour may have arisen solely 
from the accident that the Greek and Roman 
remains upon which our revived taste is 
formed were for the most part divested of 
the rich colour harmonies which were a 
part of their pristine embellishment. But 
the fact remains to be reckoned with in the 
history of architectural taste, and the part 
which Palladio took in the development of 
this worship of uncoloured form is far from 
negligible. That our nation admires Somer- 
set House is partly due to Palladio, though 
not all Britons know his name. 

We regret to acknowledge that the new 
book on Palladio by Mr. Fletcher“ seems to 
us too small; not too small in material bulk, 
but too slender in its grasp of the large sub- 
ject which it approaches. We are by no 
means sure to what audience Mr. Fletcher 
and his publisher mean to appeal. Archi- 
tects and the elder students of architecture 
are, we suppose, hardly demanding a book 
of secondary information on a subject which 
is accessible to them in original sources. To 
the general public Palladio has no appeal, 
and the junior scholar of architecture will 
not usually seek the facts he wants in such 
a form as this, though, no doubt, it is by him 
more than by any other class of reader that 
the book will be handled. Here, perhaps, 
has been one of Mr, Fletcher's difficulties: 
to whom was he to address himself? We 
are inclined to believe, from the absence of 
any expression of other intentions in the 
“ Forewords,” that Mr. Fletcher’s aim has 
been the highest aim possible—namely, that 
of providing a monograph which shall be a 
standard work on this great master. If this 
is so, we commend his temerity, but would 
suggest the removal of certain blemishes in a 
second edition, and would especially counsel 
the excision from the bibliographical list of 
all works which are not recognised and 
primary authorities on the subject. Sucha 
list should indicate sources, not channels, of 
information, and the inclusion therein of 
Baedekers Guide,“ and “A History of 
Architecture on the Comparative Method,” 
can be of no use to the genuine student who 
wants to verify tacts, however interesting 
such manuals may be to the writer. 

It will be well to put forth at once 
some criticisms on points of detail which, 
small in themselves, interfere with the 
effect of what should essentially be a book 
of dignity. The author, in dealing with 
Palladio’s writings on Public Buildings, 
treats the words Agora” and Palestra” 
as plural forms (see pp. 20, 25, and 26). 
“ Piazzi” as the plural of “piazza” is a 
similar error. The name of Daniele Barbaro, 
patriarch of Aquileia, was not “ Signor Daniel 
Barbero.” It is affected to call Padua 
“Padoua” and Padova.“ There is a 
failure of syntax at the opening of Chap. II., 
and Minerva Medica (p. 102) need not 
have her names divorced by a comma. It 
isan ungracious job to dig out bits of bad 
writing from any man's book, and to do 
Mr, Fletcher justice, we are glad to own 
that we have not found in his work any 
other passages quite so bad as that in which 
he observes that “In the entablature of his 


artist to the past is not by any means an 
arbitrary submission to a purely conven- 
tional rule of the game, but rather a con- 
cession to a human faculty which is no more 
a thing to be dishonoured than a thing to be 
combated. In fact, as we have begun to 
deal in axioms over this matter of Palladio, 
we may as well invent another to the effect 
that in all art there is as a necessary factor 
a certain reference to previous art. This 
axiom will take abundant confirmation from 
observance of the human fact that those who 
are wholly untrained in any art have no 
genuine appreciation of that art, and per- 
haps its only successful refutation will be in 
the contention that, if it be true, the first 
artist among mankind can have been no 
artist, for he had no precedent to deal with. 
To which we reply that we cheerfully accept 
the paradox. 

Far be it from us to suggest that Palladio 
reasoned as we have reasoned here. The 
men who work as he worked get their 
message by more direct means. But we 
have justified his purpose in reverencing the 
Classic precedent and in endeavouring to 
provide access to that precedent in its 
purest form. 

There is, indeed, another aspect of this 
appeal to the Classic fount, which we have 
hardly space to amplify here. It is the 
claim of proportion, which in architecture is 
great, we had almost said supreme. Let us 
put the case most briefly. An architect of 
perfect judgment can be trusted to make no 
mistakes of proportion, but since the archi- 
tect of perfect judgment has almost certainly 
obtained that power of judgment from the 
study of examples in which the proportions 
were just, and since, moreover, the man of 
pertect judgment is so rare as to be practi- 
cally non-existent, it would be unreasonable 
of mankind to disregard those past exem- 
plars of good taste which are in themselves 
not merely the repositories of good propor- 
tion, but almost the sole means by which 
man's appreciation of such proportion is 
won. 

Then we observed that Palladio had to 
meet his enemies on the charges of using 
inferior materials and of disregarding colour 
decoration. The baseness of his materials 
is, perhaps, rather our misfortune than his 
fault. In so far as Palladio implied by his 
work that the expression of construction in 
architecture was of no importance, we 
apologise on his behalf, and make no 
attempt at his defence, What we do say in 
his favour under this head is merely this: 
that in his disregard of materials he may 
have shown ignorance of building construc- 
tion, but he also showed his extreme rever- 
ence for the beauty of certain forms, apart 
from any question of the value of the 
materials in which they were executed. 
This, in itself, was praiseworthy. His dis- 
regard of colour is another though a kindred 
matter, and is, as it happens, of prime 
importance to his position in the history of 
art. 
It does not often occur to people to realise 
that our modern England is capable of 
appreciating pure form to a degree which 
was unknown to earlier humanity. It is a 
fact too little observed, that the history of 
architecture has been to a large extent the 
history of the gradual abandonment of effects 
of colour plus form in favour of form-effect 
unmingled with colour. We have no desire 
to labour this point, and no wish to overlook 


* “Andrea Palladio: His Life and Works." By 
Banister F. Fletcher, A. R. I. B. A. London: George Bell 
& Sons. 1903. 

t It would be well to include among the authorities 
Schmidt's excellent volume of heliogravures, published at 
Vienna with the title Vicenza.” 
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orders, we find these to be generally un- 
broken.” 

But then the chapter in which this occurs 
is the chapter headed “ Palladio as an 
Architect,“ a chapter which, one thinks, 
should be the pith and marrow of the book. 
The theme is a great one, whether treated 
in a hostile or a friendly spirit. But in 
Mr. Fletcher’s hands it is all over in eight 
and a half pages, and so tar from finding 
these pages full of tight-packed valuation, 
our eyes light on such observations as that 
“in the use of the orders he was full of 
resource, and no particular method seems to 
have been peculiarly his own,” or that 
“simplicity seems to have been in general 
sought after,” or again that “it is after all 
in the general proportion of his buildings, 
aod their various parts that our master 
pleases most.” We do not mean to be hard 
on Mr, Fletcher. Some of these little 
sayings are true enough, but they are small 
and perfunctory. One does not ask for 
eothusiasm in a critical work—indeed, it is 
better absent - but one expects the writer to 
be sufficiently interested in his subject to 
interest the reader, and perhaps, but not 
necessarily, to exhibit some original line of 
thought, | 

There are some good and true things in 
the book for all that. Mr. Fletcher brings 
in with apposite force the very remarkable 
utterance of old Wotton, that we want art 
rather than sfxjf to satisfy our greatest 
fancy,” and criticises with just reasoning 
the impossible suggestion that the windows 
ofthe Municipio at Brescia might be Palla- 
dian, His last chapter (on Palladio and his 
school) rises at times to the critical level 
which the subject demands, and if the 
author were to cutout from it the unneces- 
sary quotations from Pope, and expand those 
portions which deal directly with the subject 
in hand, he would go far to improve his 
book. The importance to English architec- 
ture of the intellectual relation of Inigo 
Jones to Palladio is well, but too briefly, 
brought out. 

The illustrations, mostly photographic, are 
well chosen and well executed. It is always 
a question, in representing the Basilica, 
whether to include the adjoining: Campanile. 
We think Mr. Fletcher has done well, in the 
interests of Palladio, to omit it, for its pro- 
portions are, to say the least, exceptional. 

We cannot blame the author for compris- 
ing among his illustrations the effective Arco 
di Trionfo at the foot of Monte Berico, though 
this is known, as he admits, to be post- 
Palladian in date of execution. It would be 
well for any writer in describing the build- 
ings of Palladio to give all the names by 
which those buildings are, or have been, 
popularly known. The Casa del Diavolo, 
for example, known in Vicenza as the Antica 
Posta, is familiar to some writers as the 
Casa Porto (or Porto al Castello). Similarly 
the house called by Palladio the Casa 
Giuglio Capra (Mr. Fletcher spells it 
“Guioglio”) is known to others by the 
name of Franceschini. Cross references in 
an index, if there were one, would easily set 
the difficulties of identification at rest. 

It is, by the way, rather inconsistent to 
describe the Basilica as Palladio’s master- 
piece and the Teatro Olympico as his finest 
effort. 

But we have been writing of Palladio 
without mentioning the Villa Capra, an un- 
pardonable breach of custom. Let us speak 
of it now for a farewell, or rather, since 
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Locomotives on 
Highways. 


what curious. 


by-laws prohibiting or restricting 


traffic. 


law once so passed. 


three tons, the Local 
Board has express powers conferred upon 
it to make regulations which are to have 
effect, notwithstanding any by-laws made 


that such a power should have. been re- 
served to the Board in the case of the 
heavier locomotives. It is important, how- 
ever, that the public should remember that 
they have their own remedy, since it has 
twice been decided by the Court of Appeal 
that compliance with the Acts and by-laws 
is no protection to the owner of the loco- 
motive on a highway, but that he remains 
liable to an action by any one suffering 
injury if the locomotive can be shown to be 
a nuisance, quite apart from the question 
of any negligence in its management. 


THE warning we gave utter- 
ance to last week in our 
“Note” on Local Indebted- 
ness seems to have been in no way 


London 
Rates. 


some things are unspeakable, let us think of 
it with closed eyes, and call up to memory, 
not the engraved plan, section, and elevation 
that we all know so well, not even the 
Alinari photograph that we inevitably bring 
home with us, but the thing itself, forlorn, 
if you will, crumbling and discoloured, but 
“ One must allow,” says 
the guide-book (not Baedeker), “that the 
Rotonda (so they call it) is one of the best 
of buildings, whether one considers its form, 
so well adapted to the rising ground, or the 
marvellous disposition and ordination of its 
parts, or their refined proportions, which 
combine — but no; we must lapse into 
Palladio’s tongue :—" Oude viene a comporsi 
un tulto di eccellente bellezza e di rara 


And do not the very words bring focus to 
the memory, calling up the long scytheless 
grass, the hum of the bees, the breath of the 
lilacs, the ceaseless nightingales, which are 
no accidents, but very elements of the scene ? 
Palladio surely took them into account; 
The architecture was made 
for the setting, and both have survived 


A triumph of Italian art, in a triumph of 


THE answer of the Home 
Secretary to the question put 
to him in the House with re- 
gard to the traction engines and trains of 
trucks which are being used in the London 
streets is hardly satisfactory. He expressed 
himself as powerless to act in the matter, 
and said it was a question for the County 
Council, or if the existing legislation were 
insufficient, one to be brought before the Royal 
Commission on Locomotion, which is shortly 
to sit. The position of affairs seems some- 
Under the Locomotives Act, 
1898, the Municipal Authorities have power 
to permit locomotives with waggons to use 
the highways, and also have power to pass 
such 
Such by-laws have to receive the 
approval of the Local Government Board, 
but the Act seems to give no power to the 
Local Government Board to rescind any by- 
If we are correct in 
this assumption, it is an instance of a flaw in 
legislation; for in the Locomotives on 
Highways Act of 1896, which deals only 
with light locomotives, viz., those under 
Government 


under any other Act; and it seems clear 


premature. We drew attention to the fact 
that the Local Authorities had recourse to 
their borrowing powers because the rate- 
payers would speedily be aroused to a sense- 
of their position were a due proportion of 
the increased expenditure placed directly 
on the rates; but that, nevertheless, as the 
interest on the loans was directly charged 
on the rates, it behoved the ratepayers to 
be none the less on their guard. The 
Finance Committee of the London County 
Council have announced an increase of 1}d. 
in the rates, bringing them up to 163d., this 
increase being stated to be largely due to the 
growth in the annual charges for debt. 


Last week we referred to the 
The Fearbyo debate on the long existing 
strike at the Penrhyn quarries. 
This week we have to note a libel action 
brought by Lord Penrhyn against a Mr. 
Parry for matter published in a paper called 
the Clarion. Of course, the moment the 
dispute got into court the general merits of 
the strike were constantly referred to. Asa 
matter of fact, however, the actual litigation 
turned on a small point, namely, whether 
the statements made by Mr. Parry were true 
or could be justified. Mr. Parry stated that 
Lord Penrhyn had given his workmen who 
returned to the quarries for a time during 
the strike 1/, apiece as a bribe. It 
was clear from the evidence that the 
money was given as a present by the quarry 
owner, but this lordly way of presenting a 
sovereign apiece to five hundred workmen. 
was certainly liable to misconstruction, The 
other libel was equally unfounded, and the 
result of the trial was a verdict in favour of 
Lord Penrhyn for soo/. damages, The litiga- 
tion emphasises more than ever the neces- 
sity for the Board of Trade to appoint a 
conciliator between the parties to this strike, 
for this appears to be the only hope of 
putting an end to a dispute which is ruinous 
to the workmen and the districts in which 
the quarries lie, and also inconvenient to 
many who are in the building trade. 


Mr. FULLER, the architect, 
of Dublin, has written to the 
Irish Builder a \etter on the 
subject of the additions to the Killarney 
Asylum, together with his reply to the 
Local Authority, in regard to a statement in 
the opinion of counsel, who seems to have- 
been asked if the Local Authority was liable- 
for extras when imaginary foundations are- 
shown on the plans. The case would have 
been more instructive if counsel's opinion 
had also been published. Counsel seems 
to have suggested that it was improper ſor 
the.architect to show imaginary foundations: 
on the plans, and leave a building-owner 
afterwards to pay an extra for work he 
never contemplated. Mr. Fuller shows 
plainly enough, as, indeed, is common 
knowledge, that imaginary foundations are 
constantly shown in plans. Being imaginary, 
it is obvious that the work cannot be estimated 
for, and must be paid for by result. Strictly 


Architects’ Plans 
and Foundations. 


‘therefore, the foundations are not extras at 


all, and presumably the building-owner pays: 
no more than if the foundations in the plans: 
had not been imaginary. But it is possible 
that a building-owner may not understand 
that the foundations are imaginary, and may 
believe that the amount of the contract is 
intended to cover werk below as well as 
Cc 
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above the surface. We do not kaow more 
of ithe facts of the Killarney case than are 
stated in Mr. Fuller's letters, but we suspect 
that-if the whole matter were well sifted it 
might be found that the dispute arose from 
a misunderstanding as to the foundation- 
work being provided for in the contract. It 
is obvious that an architect should explain 
to a Ibuilding-owner that the foundations 
will.have to be paid for according to their 
cost, and that a sum over and above that 
for the cost of the above-ground work will 
have to be provided. Architects, and, in- 
deed, other professional and business men— 
dealing every day with points of their par- 
ticular occupation—are apt to forget that 
the client is not equally conversant with 
them, and both parties in the result think 
that the other has not behaved well. It is 
the old story of the quantity surveyor whose 
charges are constantly objected ‘to because 
to the building-owner he is an unknown 
mame. 


A POINT of some importance 
to traders and householders in 
London with reference to the 
supply of gas to their premises was decided 
by the Court of Appeal in the case of The 
Gas Light and Coke Co. v. The Cannon 
Brewery, the question being as to the 
rights of the gas company when the pre- 
mises have changed hands and the former 
tenant has left arrears of gas rent unpaid. 
Section 18 of the Gas Light and Coke Co.’s Act, 
«872, provides that when such arrears are 
deft unpaid the gas company shall not 
“‘require payment” of such arrears from the 
mext tenant, unless the incoming tenant 
agreed with the defaulting consumer to pay 
such arrears, or unless he shall continue the 
trade or business of the outgoing tenant, and 
shall have paid to the outgoing tenant, or to 
the owner, lessee, or mortgagee in posses- 
sion of the premises, a consideration for so 
doing, and in the absence of collusion the 
gas company shall supply gas to the incom- 
ing tenant; and Section 39 of the Gas Act, 
1860, is in nearly similar terms, except 
there is no provision as to the purchase 
of goodwill in that section. It was con- 
tended that the words ‘‘require payment” 
gave the gas company no right of action for 
the arrears, but that their only course was 
to refuse a supply of gas until the arrears 
were paid. The Court have now decided 
that the gas company, in the absence of 
collusion between the parties, have no right 
to cut off the gas from the incoming tenant 
on account of default on the part of his 
predecessor under Section 16 of the Gas- 
works Clauses Act, 1847, that right being 
only given to the company as against the 
person actually supplied with the gas, but 
that where the provisions of the sections 
have been satisfied as to agreement, &c., 
the gas company have the right to sue the 
dncoming tenant for the arrears. This 
decision overrules the case of The Gas Light 
and Coke Co. v. Meade, decided many 
years ago, but is valuable as rendering the 
position of the incoming tenant as regards 
the right to gas supply absolutely clear. In 
this connexion we may note the fact that a 
receiver appointed to manage the affairs of 
a joint-stock company in the interest of the 
debenture-holders has been held not to be 
an incoming tenant carrying on the business 
of the outgoing tenant within the meaning 
of Section 18 of the Act of 1872. 


Gas Supply to 
Successive 
Tenants. 


THE case of Balchin v. The 
Trustees of the Provident 
Fund of the Army aod Navy 
Auxiliary Co-operative Supply, although it 
decided no new point, but was merely an 
interlocutory motion on which no order was 
made, has served one useful purpose, since 
it has drawn attention to the Shop Clubs 
Act which came into force only in January 
of this year. This Act has rendered it 
illegal for an employer to make the joining 
of a shop club or thrift fund a condition 
of the employment of any workman unless 
such club has been registered under the 
Friendly Societies Act, 1896, and is subject 
to the provisions of the Shop Clubs Act, 
The benefit societies of the railway com- 
panies are, however, excepted from the Act. 
This is one of the measures where it would 
be useful to have retained the preamble to 
the Act, for whereas the mischief it was 
passed to cure is not apparent on the face 
of it and may be forgotten, its provisions 
may seem only calculated to deter Jond-/ide 
attempts on the part of many employers to 
encourage thrift in their employees. 


Shop Clubs. 


_ REFERRING to the Nile Re- 
Slow American servoir works, our contem- 
porary, the Scientific American, 
says that their rapid construction will appeal 
very strongly to the inhabitants of New 
York, who are now waiting patiently for the 
completion of three important public works, 
the Croton and Jerome Park reservoirs and 
the new East River Bridge between Brook- 
lyn and New York. The contract for the 
Croton dam was Signed in August, 1892, six 
years before that relating to the Aswan dam, 
in Egypt, but it is believed that the work will 
not be finished before October, 1904. The 
contract for the Jerome Park reservoir was 
signed in August, 1895, and the works were 
to have been finished by August last; but 
at the present time it is tolerably certain 
that the dam will not be finished before the 
early part of 1904. Our contemporary 
remarks that the same exasperating delay 
is being experienced in the Department of 
Bridges as in that of Water Supply. The 
construction of the new East River Bridge, 
now generally known as the Williamsburg 
Bridge, was commenced in 1896, nearly 
seven years ago. The delay that has 
occurred is attributed to the failure of the 
cable contractors “not merely to live up to 
their contract time, but to show even the 
semblance of a desire to do so.” These 
comments are a little at variance with the 
criticisms sometimes directed against British 
contractors. 


Efficiency of IN a paper recently read 
Shae betore the Institution of Me- 
‘chanical Engineers, Dr. Stan- 

ton described some experiments undertaken 
for the purpose of obtaining further informa- 
tion on the losses of efficiency in centrifugal 
pumps, and as to the most suitable means 
lortreducing such losses, The question is of 
considerable interest to hydraulic engineers, 
because it is not easy to account for the fact 
that, although a centritugal pump is akin to 
the turbine, its efficiency is very much lower. 
Probably this difference may be explamed 
by the consideration that, whereas the 
potential energy of the water in the turbine 
is converted into kinetic energy with very 
little loss, in the pump there is considerable 
waste in converting the kinetic energy of the 


water leaving the wheel into the potential 
or pressure form, even when the greatest 
care is taken to avoid shocks and sudden 
enlargements. Apart from Mr. Appold’s 
experiments, the chief work of the kind in 
this country has been performed by the 
Hon. R. C. Parsons, and our knowledge of 
the efficiency of high-speed pumps is chiefly 
derived froin the published results of an 
investigation undertaken by M. Gerard 
Lavergne. The points still remaining for 
elucidation are: (1) The relative efficiency 
of curved and radial vanes at high speeds; 
(2) the efficiency of the vortex chamber; 
(3) the efficiency of guide passages; (4) the 
possibility of high lifts by centrifugal pumps 
with a single wheel. The author describes 
in detail the nature of the apparatus used 
in his experiments, and from his records 
the following general conclusions may 
be drawn: In high-speed wheels, the 
effect of moderately recurving the vanes 
at the outlet is beneficial ; in a wheel 
which: discharges into guide passages 
the efficiency is higher than in a pump dis- 
charging into a free vortex; the number of 
guide passages should not be less than four, 
and the areas at inlet should be so propor- 
tioned that the velocity of flow into the 
passages may be equal to the velocity of 
discharge from the wheel. These results 
seem to point to the conclusion that for 
dealing with moderate volumes of water at 
high lifts, increased efficiency, as well as 
economy in material and space occupied, 
would be attained by the adoption of a 
high-speed pump driven direct from the 
motor and designed on the principles men- 
tioned. For supplying large quantities of 
water the present slow-speed pump direct 
driven from a steam-engine has undoubted 
advantages; but there are very many cases 
where centrifugal pumps of small and 
moderate size may be used in place of 
reciprocating pumps, and this paper is use- 
ful as suggesting the lines upon which 
further improvements may be made. 


THE lengthy paper by Mr. 
Field on Electric Resonance 
which was read in abstract to 
the Institution of Electrical Engineers last 
week treats of a subject of considerable 
importance to electrical engineers. We hope 
that the discussion on it which will take 
place next week will bring out some in- 
teresting experiences. The paper had been 
read previously to the Glasgow local section 
and the discussion on it has been published. 
To any one who is conversant with the litera- 
ture of the subject there is little that is new in 
the paper. The method of accentuating the 
harmonics in the pressure waves is some ten 
years old, and Blondel, Armagnat, &c., have 
used the oscillograph in the same way as 
Mr. Field. M. Armagnat especially has not 
only shown the eleventh and thirteenth har- 
monics and how they interfere with one 
another, but has actually found the mathe- 
matical equation to the pressure wave. The 
suggestions made at the Glasgow meeting 
that it would be possible to find the equa- 
tions by graphical analysis show that 
the practical impossibility of this method 
of procedure is not yet fully appre- 
ciated. More recently Professor Hospi- 
talier has studied resonance by means 
of his ! ondograph,” and has obtained some 
remarkable results. The main phenemeni 
of resonance — namely, the abnormal rise of 
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pressure under certain given conditions 
can easily be shown experimentally. Sir 
Oliver Lodges experiments, in which 
Leyden jars are made to overflow, will be 
remembered, and resonance methods are 
employed in the every-day work of wireless 
telegraphy. Singing arcs and whistling 
telephones are also examples of the electric 
phenomenon. 


THE twenty-first annual exhibi- 
tion of the Society of Painter- 
Etchers, now open at the 
Society of Painters in Water Colours’ Gallery, 
is a remarkably good one, and we are glad to 
observe that there seems to be a steady 
increase in the proportion of genuine and pure 
line-etchings, and a decrease in the number 
of those cooked effects of the plate which 
hardly represent the art of etching properly 
so called. A genuine mezzotint is another 
matter; that is a separate and recognised 
branch of the art, and the exhibition shows 
some fine examples of it, notably several 
works by Mr. J. Knight, and Mr. Barrett’s 
“ Moorland ” (97). Among the line etchings 
the catalogue starts with some good ex- 
amples by a lady, Miss Mary A. Sloane; 
Mr. C. J. Watson and Mr, Frank Short are 
contributors in the same class of work; Mr. 
Short’s “A South Coast Road” (22) is a 
good instance of the manner in which distance 
can be shown and even colour suggested in a 
pure line etching. Mr. Wyllie is another 
true artist in etching; in one of his four 
works, “ The Stranded Derelict” (29), we 
see how much effect can be produced by the 
untouched space (representing water), the 
emphatic points only being brought out: a 
class of subject and effect peculiarly belong- 
ing to etching, We see the same method ot 
handling well illustrated in Mr. Paton's 
“On the River at Dort” (128). Mr. Ever- 
shed's works show very delicate handling of 
line, but are rather wanting in concen- 
tration of effect—finished everywhere up 
to about the same point. Mr. Spence's 
“The Mastmaker's Shop” (52), with 
the dark interior closely shaded and the 
light seen without, is a good piece of effect. 
Mr. Haig's architectural interiors differ 
essentially from all these; they are really 
architectural drawings, admirable from the 
architect’s point of view, finished in every 
part like engravings ; but they represent the 
science rather than the art of etching, and 
some much slighter architectural studies 
are more artistic in feeling. Among the 
more imaginative works Mr. Legros 
„L'Ouragan (81) is the more powerful, 
and is less grotesque and weird than his 
“Triomphe de la Mort,” which we cannot 
much admire. Mr. Alfred East exhibits 
some landscape etchings in a rather curious 
and crude “ blottesque” style, but not with- 
out power. Mr. Holroyd's “Borrowdale 
Yews” and "A Yew Tree on Glaramara,” 
(155) are bold in effect but not sufficiently 
broad and stately in style for the grand 
poem of Wordsworth’s which suggested 
them, and part of which is quoted, Great 
End, Scawfell” (156), less ambitious in sub- 
ject, is more successful in a pictorial sense. 
His ‘Siena Cathedral” (160) is a power- 
fully treated architectural subject. Some 
good book-plates are exhibited by Mr 
Sherborn and Mr. Eve—book-plates of the 
right type, symbolical and decorative, not 
realistic. Mr. Helleu, as usual, is represeu- 
ted by a number of his clever and chara-- 
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teristic dry-point portraits of French ladies, 
or ladies who look French. 


Institute of THE eighty-ninth exhibition of 
_ Painters the Institute of Painters in 
in Water. Colours. Water-Colours, at their Gallery 
in Piccadilly, covers a great amount of 
wall-space, but it must be admitted with 
regret that there is more of quantity than 
quality. We have always been of opinion 
that the extent of the Galleries of 
the Institute has been a factor adverse 
to the quality of their exhibitions; the 
space is there and has to be filled, and 
it cannot be filled by works of which the 
majority are of a high artistic character. A 
general average standard of execution is of 
the works of 


course maintained, but 
rea. interest are even fewer in pro- 
portion than usual this year. Large 


drawings do not make high art. The Presi- 
dent (Mr. Gregory) shows a good portrait 
(475) and a study for his picture “Après” 
(476), but his contributions are hardly of the 
usual importance; nor is Mr. G. Wetherbee’s 
slight work, “Study for a Shepherdess ” (303), 
quite what we usually expect from him. 
Various small works by Mr. J. R. Reid and 
Mr. John White are all good; Mr. Weedon 
shows some fine broadly executed land- 
scapes in the old Eoglish water-colour school 
of which Cox may be said to have been 
the founder. Mr. David Green’s seapiece, 
“Clearing out after Heavy Weather ” (87), 
is a fine work. Mr. Hassall, in “The 
Morning of Agincourt” (403), makes a care- 
ful and creditable attempt to realise a scene 
celebrated in history. Mr. Huson’s “An 
Old-fashioned Subject” (105) is a good 
landscape answering to its title; among 
others may be mentioned Mr. Kinsley’s 
“Dunkery Beacon” (150), and “Porlock 
Weir (362); Mr. Horatio Walker's An 
Autumnal ” (396); Mr. J. S. Hill's On the 
Common (498); and Mr. James Clark's 
„A Mood” (585), a decorative picture of 
rather unusual character, and very success- 
ful both in colour and design. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 

THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held at 
No. 9, Conduit-street, on Monday evening, 
when the chair was occupied by Mr. Aston 
Webb, A.R.A., President. 


The Gold Medallist. 


The Secretary (Mr. Locke) read a letter 
which had been received from Sir Dighton 
Probyn, Keeper of the Privy Purse, in answer 
to a communication to the effect that the 
Institute had elected Mr. C. McKim (New 
York) as the recipient of the Gold Medal. His 
Majesty expressed his full approval of the 
selection of the institute. 


Death of Professor Roger Smith, 


The Chairman said he regretted it was his 
melancholy duty, as it was at the last meeting, 
to announce the death of another very dis- 
tinguished member of their body—Professor 
T. Roger Smith, who was laid to rest that day. 
They all knew him very well, and they all 
loved him very much. Professor Roger 
Smith was elected a member of the Institute, 
first as an Associate in 1856 and as a Fellow in 
1863, and it was not too much to say that no 
member of the Institute from that time took a 
more active and more useful part in the 
work they had carried on. The deceased 
gentleman was a real student of architecture; 
he was a very learned man, and he was a very 
modest man, and a very lovable man. His 
practice took many forms, and many branches 
of their art engaged his attention, and what- 
ever he did was done with single-minded- 


ness ; and he had that happy and sympathetic 
quality of being able to meet his professional 
brethren in all sorts of ways, and he (the 
Chairman) believed he was using no lan- 
guage of exaggeration in saying that he 
made no enemies in doing so. He had 
held nearly all the positions in that In- 
stitute; was a District Surveyor of West 
Wandsworth, President of the British Institute 
of Certified Carpenters, and examiner in 
carpentry and joinery, and in sanitary build- 
ing construction to the Carpenters’ Company ; 
and he was a member, and had served for a 
time as Chairman, of the Statutory Board of 
Examiners. He was also Chairman of the Com- 
mittee that had had in hand the question of 
the law of ancient lights, on which he was a 
great authority. He was architect for the 
North London Hospital for Consumption, for 
the Ben Jonson Board School at Stepney, the 
sanatorium at Reedham, and the new labora- 
tories of University College. He was author 
of several works on architecture, and a 
very large number of young men passed 
through his hands as the Protessor of Archi- 
tecture at University College—and those who 
had had the opportunity would, he knew, 
testify to the value of his teaching and the 
kindness of his heart. A full notice would 
appear in due course in the Journal, and 
it was only for him now to express the 
regret of the Council and the members 
of the Institute at the great loss they had 
sustained. Professor Roger Smith had died 
full of years and full of honour, and they were 
thankful for that, and they were thankful for 
the memory of him and of his kindness, and the 
sympathetic way in which he treated them 
all. They would, he was sure, wish that the 
Council should forward to his widow and family 
a sincere vote of condolence in the loss the 

had sustained, and an expression of the hig 

appreciation of the works he had done for the 
Institute during his life. 

Mr. Alexander Graham, hon. sec., said he was 
quite sure every member of the Institute present 
and every member absent would endorse the 
respectful words which had just been uttered 
by the Chairman in relation to their deceased 
and dear friend, Roger Smith. There were a 
great many better acquainted with his work 
and career than himself, but he might say that 
in the transactions he had with him in pro- 
fessional matters, he found a man full of 
enthusiasm for any work he had to undertake 
and that he had a sincere desire to do that 
which was right and just towards his fellow 
men. He did hope that in the letter which 
would be sent to the relatives some expression 
should be used with reference to Roger Smith 
as a man as well as a professional brother. The 
goodwill he always showed to any man with 
whom he had dealings, the kindness of heart 
that prompted him in all his transactions, 
would be to all of them a very pleasant 
memory, and he was quite sure it would be 
very pleasing to his relatives to receive from 
them as a body their respectful reverences of 
a kind, good-hearted, worthy man. 


Westminster Cathedral. 


The Chairman said that before he called 
upon Mr. C. Hadfield to read a paper on 
Westminster Cathedral, he should say that 
they had hoped ¢o have had the Duke of 
Norfolk and Cardinal Vaughan with them. 
The Duke of Norfolk was, however, in Rome ; 
and Cardinal Vaughan had written regretting 
that the state of his health would not allow of 
him accepting the invitation, but expressing 
the hope that he would have the opportunity 
of reading the paper and discussion afterwards. 

Mr. Hadfield then read the paper, which 
was illustrated by a number of lantern slides. 

In some preliminary remarks Mr. Hadfield 
stated that the idea of erecting a cathedral for 
the Roman see of Westminster originated with 
Cardinal Wiseman a few months before his 
death in February, 1865. The project was 
taken earnestly in hand by his successor, 
Cardinal Manning, and in 1884 the present 
cathedral site, consisting of about four acres, 
upon a portion of which had previously stood 
the Tothill Fields Prison, was acquired for a 
sum of 55,000/. Cardinal Manning died in 
January, 1892, leaving the task of raising the 
edifice to his successor, Cardinal Vaughan. 

The idea of erecting a great Basilican 
church, an attempt to reproduce old St. Peter’s, 
was abandoned as impracticable ; and with it 
the competitive system of getting a design. 
In July, 1894, Mr. J. F. Bentley, who had ex- 
pressly declined to take part in any competi- 
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tion for the building, was asked to undertake 
the designing of the cathedral, and consented. 
Prior to beginning the work he spent some 
time in Rome, and visited St. Mark’s, Venice, 
and the group of churches on the Adriatic 
coast which had been influenced by the St. 
Sophia tradition. He admitted that the 
buildings at Ravenna first enabled him to 
decide on the forms and treatment of what 
had been in his mind. On returning to 
London in March, 1895, he rapidly prepared 
the plan, with an internal area of some 54,848 
sq. ft., of a great Byzantine cathedral which, 
with the general lines of the design, had been 
long maturing in his mind. Later, a model 
was prepared, one forty-eighth the actual size, 
executed in Kauri pine. The foundation- 
stone—a block of Cornish granite, 5 ft. by 3 ft., 
and 2 ft. 8 in. thick—was laid on June 29, 
1895. The Byzantine, instead of the Gothic 
style, had been decided on after much delibera- 
tion. The question of cost weighed heavily 
against a Gothic design. With modern 
appliances, a Byzantine cathedral of brick 
would be erected within three or four years 
with the means at command, leaving the marble 
and mosaic decorations to be added as time 
went on and the necessary funds were avail- 
able. Bentley himself fully concurred in the 
decision. “I am not attempting a new style,” 
he said, that is impossible; but intend, as far 
as I am able, to develop the first phase of 
Christian architecture.” His plan of the 
cathedral, Bentley explained, was not that of 
the Eastern Church of the Justinian period, 
but an example of what might have been un- 
folded had not the decadence of the Roman 
Empire terminated the growth of congrega- 
tional requirements in the East. The plans of 
St. Sergius and St. Bacchus, Constantinople, 
or of St. Vitale, at Ravenna, both of about the 
same age, it was evident were arranged from 
a liturgical rather than a congregational 
standard, while the church of St. Mark, 
Venice, erected nearly four centuries later, 
indicates a marked advance in the latter 
direction, showing clearly the course the 
development was taking. 

The church is not orientated, the axis of the 
choir being turned to the south-south-east. 
This was demanded by the exigencies of 
site and surroundings, and by considerations 
of cost, lighting, &c. It was, moreover, in 
accordance with Roman precedent where 
churches had to follow the lines of existing 
streets and ways. An important factor in 
deciding the levels and lie of the foundations, 
crypt, &c., was the existence of a platform of 
concrete g ft. thick, the foundations of the old 
prison, which underlies a portion of the site in 
a diagonal line drawn from the north jamb of 
the great entrance portal to the south pier of 
the sanctuary arch. 

Externally the cathedral has an extreme 
length of 360 ft. and a width of 156 ft.; the 
height of the nave being 117 ft.; height of the 
facade (not including the turrets), 99 ft.; height 
of the campanile, 284 ft. Internally the di- 
mensions are:—From the main entrance to 
the sanctuary, 232 fl.; depth of the sanctuary, 
65 ft.; and of the raised choir beyond, 45 ft., 
making a total internal length of 342 ft.; width 
of nave, 60 ft.; width across the nave and 
aisles, 98 ft.; and across the nave, aisles, and 
side chapels, 148 ft. ; height of the main arches 
of the nave, go ft.; and to the crown of the 
domes, 112 ít. 

The architect’s leading constructive idea has 
resulted in a great building of brickwork, set 
in cement mortar, covered by homogeneous 
concrete domes, vaults, and flats, &c., without 
recourse to the use of steel or iron work, and 
with a sparing use of oak timber in the roofs 
of the apsidal choir and the transepts, and of 
teak in the upper stage of the campanile, with 
a provision for the gradual completion of the 
interior by lining it with marble up to a height 
of 40 ft., and above that with decoration of 
mosaic work. ; 

Mr. Hadfield gave details of the materials 
used, and particulars of the exhaustive series 
of tests to which samples of bricks and 
concrete were subjected by the architect prior 
to their selection in bulk for the work. The 
cement selected was " the best Goliath brand,” 
and ground so fine that the residue on a sieve 
of 5,800 meshes to the square inch would not 
exceed 10 per cent. The brickwork of the 
footings was double the width of the walls 
above, the concrete below extending from 1 ft. 
to 2 ft. outside. Faversham stocks were used 
for the lining of the interior behind the future 
marble and mosaic work; thin Bracknell red- 


facings (under 2 in. thick) for the exterior, 
Fletton wire-cut bricks for the large piers and 
the walls, Poole wire-cut bricks for the smaller 
piers, and hard vitrified blue Staffordshire 
bricks for the outside facing of the under- 
ground vaults and sacristy, and for the damp 
courses, set in nearly neat cement. No machine 
bricks have been used. English bond was 
adopted generally, the outer facing excepted. 
For internal facing, stock bricks were used, 
being best adapted for adherence when coated 
with the bedding for decorative work. Port- 
land stone from the Brown bed was selected 
for the external dressings ; and a high plinth 
of fine-axed Penrhyn granite, in courses, set 
with a bold open joint, was placed at the 
ground level to resist the injury from traffic. 
Granite has been used for doorways and else- 
where with the same intent. 

As regards the domical construction, the 
architect's idea had been at first to save much 
centering by using cast segments of a sphere 
and building them up into domes ; but he after- 
wards abandoned this method for that of a 
homogeneous mass of concrete thrown on toa 
centering. The sanctuary dome alone is 
pierced, and there are twelve windows encircl- 
ing it, with an ingenious system of counter- 
forts flanking each opening. 

The marble monolithic columns are an 
important portion of the general scheme of 
colour decoration in the cathedral. Great 
care, skilful research, and a large outlay have 
been incurred in procuring them. They have 
been presented by many benefactors. In S. 
Peter’s crypt round the apex below the retro- 
choir they are of red Norwegian granite, with 
varied capitals of Hopton wood marble and 
Derbyshire marble bases. 

The columns on either hand of the nave, 
twenty-nine in number, are of verde antico 
from the classical quarries lately reopened at 
Larissa in Thessaly ; Greek cippolino from the 
Island of Euboea; Swiss cippolino from 
Saillon in the Rhone Valley; Languedoc ; 
Italian breccia from Seravazza ; grey granite 
from Norway ; and the red granite which is 
not unlike ancient porphyry. These shafts, 
13 ft. long, each stand on a moulded base of 
Norwegian granite. The columns dividing the 
aisles of the Blessed Sacrament and Lady- 
Chapels from the sanctuary are of jasper and 
red Norwegian marble of lovely colour and 
figure. There are fourteen columns of pavo- 
nazzo in the sanctuary galleries. 

The columns have delicately sculptured 
statuary capitals of Carrara marble, each vary- 
ing in design, and were fixed in position after 
the main arches carrying the domes were com- 
pleted and the superincumbent weight had 
taken its proper bearings. The baldacchino 
above the High Altar, on the design of which 
Bentley bestowed much care, will be con- 
structed of statuary inlaid with mosaic; and it 
will be supported by eight superb monoliths 
of onyx, 15 ft. in length, procured from Africa 
after long search and inquiry. 

Cast lead is used throughout, and the roofing 
and ridges are wrought with welted rolls, while 
the finials have the individuality inseparable 
from Bentley's work. The windows are glazed 
with roundels and white translucent glass, 
with strong pattern leading. The steps of the 
circular newel staircases which give access to 
the crypt, galleries, and roofs are made of 
hard artificial stone, composed of Portland 
cement and crushed granite. The outer cover- 
ing slabs of the domes are of the same 
material. The flats and gutters about the 
domes and roofs are laid with asphalte. In the 
large windows Doulton terra-cotta tracery, or 
lattices, of a varied and piquant design have 
been made use of. 

The heating is by hot air on Haden's system, 
to be supplemented by low-pressure steam- 
pipes in the galleries. Two spacious heating 
chambers are provided in the basements of the 
Blessed Sacrament Chapel and of the bap- 
tistry. 

In treating of the design of the interior and 
exterior, the author called special attention 
to the arrangement of the nave arcading—a 
favourite feature with Bentley, consisting of 
the continuous treatment of the arcading along 
the full length of the nave to the sanctuary 
arch, without ignoring the crux arrangement 
of the transepts, which are thereby invested 
with increase of interest and mystery. This 
contributes to the perspective and proportion 
of the interior in a marked degree. The archi- 
tect has also scored a success in the lighting. 
The tympanum of each of the main arches is 
pierced by a semicircular lunette of 25 ft. 


diameter, fitted with delicate tracery, and 
below, between well-defined pilasters, a pair 
of windows is devised. The lighting is further 
happily emphasised by the twelve windows 
round the sanctuary dome. The perspective of 
the interior has obviously been focussed on the 
High Altar and its covering, the baldachino, 
the supreme spot of sacrificial interest. Each 
bay of the nave holds in its lateral face the 
mystical number of seven arches, four on the 
ground level carrying the galleries, each 12 ft. 
span, two secondary arches of 25 ft. span, and 
the great archivolt “ embracing and unifying 
the whole system.” 

The principal or western entrance from the 
exterior flanked by the campanile, a composi- 
tion extending 65 ft, and embracing in the 
great arch three doorways—the outer for the 
laity, and the middle for the cardinal, arch- 
bishop, and clergy—leads into porches attached 
to a spacious narthex the entire width of the 
church, ‘terminating at one end with an en- 
trance from the side street, and with the 
baptistry at the other. 

The narthex gives access to the nave, 60 ft. 
wide, divided into three bays of 67 ft. each, 
covered with domes rising out of penden- 
tives. The aisles, 15 ft. wide, are separated 
from the nave by marble columns support- 
ing a continuous groined arcade. From the 
easternmost bays of the nave, transepts of 
unique and interesting design project with 
additional entrances. Two larger chapels 
open right and left out of the transepts, with 
side aisles giving access to the sanctuary and 
to the sacristies. 


Over the sanctuary will be suspended a 
gilded and decorated wooden crucifix, 30 ft. 
high, with paintings of Christ, the four 
evangelists, and the Mater Dolorosa —this 
will be the dominant note of the whole interior. 
The baldachino, flanked by eight monolithic 
columns resting on pedestals taking a semi- 
circular form, bears a marble canopy. The 
High Altar is a solid block of Cornish granite, 
fine-axed over, 12 ft. by 4 ft. On the left side 
is the marble archiepiscopal throne on its own 
dais, modelled after the ancient one in the 
Lateran basilica. The pulpit has been executed 
in Rome, and is of marble, decorated with 
mosaics, 

As regards decoration, two only of the side 
chapels are in a forward state of progress. In 
the Chapel of SS. Gregory and Augustine the 
altar and marble work are completed and the 
mosaic work is proceeding, while in tie 
opposite chapel, that of All Souls, on the north 
side of the nave, the altar, with its reredos and 
pictures in ofus sectile, is completed, and the 
finishing touches are being put to the mosaics 
of the vault and arches, which are from the 
cartoons of Mr. W. C. Symons. 


Having described various works in hand or 
contemplated, the author drew attention to the 
working part of the Cathedral—the sacristies, 
strongroom, stores, registry, &c. Working 
drawings of a marble flooring of great beauty 
and originality had been completed by the 
architect, a portion of which only is to be 
carried out. 


The most striking feature of the building is 
the west front, with its deeply-recessed en- 
trance-arch of 40 ft. span enclosing the tym- 
panum, which is to be filled with a mosaic 
picture. The entrance arch is 4 ft. wider in 
its span than that of St. Mark’s at Venice, and 
is planned in receding orders, supported on 
columns whose entablature is carried across 
the entrance and beneath the three doorways, 
the doors for which are executed in teak, to be 
covered eventually with bronze plates. The 
upper portions of the front terminate again 
with domed turrets, and are flanked to the 
north by the campanile set back from the 
upper portion of the front. The latter has 2 
delicate entasis. The upper portion is gathered 
from the square to an octagon crowned by 2 
teak-framed cupola covered with lead, and ter- 
minates in the bronze archiepiscopal cross, 
some Io ft. in height. 

Mr. Hadfield concluded with a reference to 
the death of the architect. He had seen him 
the previous day at his office in the Adelphi, 
standing bravely at his drawing-table, and 
found him full of enthusiasm about the 
cathedral’s progress. He showed him then the 
drawings of the great crucifix and the marble 
pavements. They were to spend the next day 
together at his home at Clapham Common, 
but in the evening Bentley had a parayi 
seizure, and passed away in the early hours of 
the following morning. 
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Professor Beresford Pite said they had 
looked forward to that evening for some 
months with a great deal of interest — an 
interest which he was sure no one felt had 
been disappointed. They had had placed 
before them the work of a very interesting 
and beautiful life, and those of them who 


- were accustomed to make an endeavour to 
` read the man in the building and to dissect the 


thought from the form had discerned that there 
had arisen in our midst in London the work of 
a very singular man, of a powerful artistic 
character, and undoubiedly the work of a great 
man because in the midst of an almost entirely 
Philistine age. Under the auspices which had 
been described, and which seemed to him to be 
particularly happy as between the client and 
the architect, Bentley had carried out a work 
in which one could say there was not the 
slightest trace of the Philistinism of the age in 
which it was built. How far the philosophy 
which succeeded in abstracting itself from the 
spirit of the age which gave it birth was justi- 
fiable in the architect was another matter, but 
they had in their midst a work of art, a 
work of genius and character and power, which 
he thought they in London had good cause to 
be proud of, and for which they were, without 
doubt, thankful to those who had brought 
about its completion. He thought its useful- 
mess was to be emphasised when they passed 
their minds back to the designs which were put 
before the public for this Cathedral of West- 
minster, and he had hoped that Mr. Hadfield 
would have thrown some light on the scheme 
for building a copy of the votive church at Vienna 
in London. Bentley's work as a Gothic archi- 
tect they knew from Mr. Eastlake’s “ History of 
the Gothic Revival,” and although he had only 
built small places in London or in places 
accessible to Londoners, they showed a 
remarkably refined mind and something of the 
strength of design they associated with Bur- 
ges’s work. Later on came that extraordinary 
church at Watford, and that in Cadogan- 
square, which revealed the fact that Bentley’s 
mind was able to grasp the delicacy and refine- 
ment of the later Gothic work as well as the 
stronger and more forcible character of the 
earlier work. But from the church at Watford 
to this new cathedral was a very long cry 
indeed. They found the early stage of the 
Gothic revival and the latter reflected in Bent- 
ley’s mind in his work, but the placing in 
his hands of this large commission evidently 
upset, for reasons we cannot discern, the whole 
of his préconception of an architectural 
ideal. Bentley, he imagined, worked in the 
Gothic movement with that ardent devotion and 
almost spiritual appreciation of the mission of 
Gothic art in England which actuated Pugin 
and other enthusiastic leaders ; but they found 
all that disappear suddenly and the artist flung 
himself into Ravenna of all places—in the 
fever-laden marshes of the Adriatic—for the 
inspiration of a London cathedral to follow 
the Gothic revival. 


laid aside the traditions which had led him 
hitherto, and he looked within for the direction 


to express this extraordinary commission which 


had fallen to his hands. He had no doubt that, 
when they or their successors came to look 
back to the architectural history of the period 
through which they had passed, they would be 


filled with, perhaps, the same wonder as to 


why Bentley should have gone back ; why he 
should have done as he had, for to him, at all 
events, it was one of the most interesting 
problems connected with that church. That 
he had gone back, and had gone back con- 
scientiously, to the foundation of Christian 
ecclesiastical architecture in the East, they 
could believe so far as they could see, but he 
seemed to have laid aside the type of plan; 
he seemed to have avoided the central group 
which was invariably connected with the 
early Christian form of domed church, and 
to have centred all his attention upon 
designing a dignified nave. The scheme 
was original, so far as he (the speaker) 
could recollect; it was entirely without 
precedent, and so far entirely character- 
istic of the age in which it was built, 
because they could not work with tradition. 
But in spite of Mr. Bentley's wish to produce 
a building based on early Christian lines they 
had a Gothic nave of a church like that of the 
Cordeliers in Toulouse translated into a simple 
domed nave ; based upon the same principle 
of lighting and buttressing, but cut loose from 


It seemed extraordinary 
indeed. He did not suppose that Bentley, for 
one moment, expected to set a fashion; but 
such a departure seemed extraordinary. He 


Gothic feeling in detail, and from any traces 
of Classic or Renaissance tradition. They 
could not conceive what dreams he had of 


beauty for that vault, and he suspected St. 
Mark's, Venice, on a great scale, emulated in 
mosaic, and in strong reliance on himself in 
the drawing of the mosaic. 


But that was 
gone, a thing of the past, not to be, and they 
had to be content with it as it was, magnificent 


in bare brickwork. The fine proportion and 
lighting were immensely impressive in effect, 


but it is one effect. There is no change; no 
transit; no central group. They appreciated 
being able to take pleasure in the cathedral 
without being troubled with the building up 
of every story in the design with more detail 
and piling up of order upon order until the re- 
quired height was obtained. Proportion and 
massing of light being entirely relied upon, and 
on that the success of the interior depends. Un- 
fortunately the plan cramped his exterior 
design, which did not express the real dignity 
of the interior. He half suspected that Bentley 
felt that himself, for there was more restless- 
ness, more effort, and more determination to 
be fresh into the design with the exterior than 
with the interior. He seems to have been 
content to hide the domes, and to rely on the 
great mass of the nave with the lofty cam- 
panile, and to have exercised on that his 
affection and love. They had to take it as it 
was. They could not picture to themselves how 
it could have been otherwise, and that was, per- 
haps, the greatest test of its success, They 
might have their criticisms and their qualifi- 
cations, but none of them could place them- 
selves on Bentley's standing and say This 
should have been otherwise ; I wish it were 
such.” Tanis cathedral would be the subject 
of much criticism, and their friends would be 
consulting them about it. Clients, and relations, 
and friends around would be asking architects 
what they thought about this great cathedral, 
and they had to form one opinion or another, 
but the one thing which stood prominently, he 
was sure, in the minds of all intelligent archi- 
tects and artistic persons was that here is a 
great work of a great man. Here is a fine 
architectural effect, and the embodiment of a 
great scheme for which they must be proud, 
and for which they must always be thankful. 
In conclusion, he moved a hearty vote of 
thanks to the reader of the paper. 

Mr. Alfred East, A.R.A., said that probably 
he had been asked to second the vote of thanks, 
which he most cordially did, because he repre- 
sented the man in the street—architecturally, 
he meant—and from that point of view he could 
not say too much in praise of the grand build- 
ing of which they were all so proud. He felt 
in that building that a great artist had exposed 
or built upon a recognised form a study of the 
requirements of modern life without loss of 
dignity. He felt, too, that the preponderating 
expression of his artistic genius was simplicity 
and dignity. He thanked Mr. Hadfield for his 
tribute to the man because it introduced some 
interesting stories of the conception and the 
preliminaries which preceded the erection 
of the building. He also thanked Mr. Had- 
field for the light he had thrown upon 
Mr. Bentley and his character, and of the 
circumstances which led to the final develop- 
ment of the scheme. As an artist, he probably 
shared with his fellow-craftsmen a keen 
interest in architecture. They recognised it as 
one of the great arts of the world which had 
impressed them as they visited any country, 
for they knew it represented the religion and 
manners ard customs and history of the 
people. He felt that for this great cathe- 
dral, which it had been the privilege 
of a poet and an artist to design, they 
owed a debt of gratitude to Mr. Bentley 
for avoiding the possibility of a failure. 
It was a great thing in these Philistine days to 
see such a noble erection in their midst. In 
that sense he cordially seconded the vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hadfield for his interesting 
paper, and he did hope that the ultimate design 
of the architect might be carried out. Before 
he sat down he would like to say one thing that 
impressed him, and it was this. He hoped the 
decoration would be done by Englishmen. Let 
them stand or fall by their work. If they 
failed in the decoration of the interior, well, 
they must submit to the criticism of the world ; 
but he believed they had amongst them men 
who could carry out the design of the architect, 
and he would like that opportunity, which 
came so rarely in their country, to be taken 
advantage of, and to see the work made a 
thoroughly English work. 


Mr. Walter Millard remarked that Professor 
Pite had told them they had all to make up 
their minds about this church of Bentley’s, and 
he had been trying to make up his mind. He 
began by saying to himself the worst thing he 
could think about it. He did not know that that 
was the right way to begin, but he did begin 
by thinking of the un-English fashion of it at 
first sight. For it was un-English to most of 
them. But that did not exhaust the question. 
To his mind, it was designed by a man who 
was essentially a student of architecture—a 
student of architecture who looked on the 
history of architecture as a whole, and who 
looked on the monuments of architecture for 
what they told him about themselves in the 
first place, and also for what they could suggest 
to him to do as an architect. Surely Bentley 
was not a student who merely looked on exist- 
ing architecture to know what it was, and 
there to stop short; but he studied architecture 
further for what it told him to practise and 
do, and he thought the cathedral was an illus- 
tration of a man who pursued the study of 
architecture in that broad way. When they 
came to the building itself, he did not wish to 
be critical, but he could not help wishing 
somehow that Bentley’s great power, of which 
the interior had given such proof, of pro- 
ducing fine effects, by simple means appar- 
ently, had been also exercised when he came 
to treat the exterior, especially when they 
considered the site and surroundings. The 
contrast between the treatment of the interior 
and the exterior had always impressed him 
as something he could not quite recon- 
cile or understand, unless Bentley hoped 
that the surroundings themselves would 
change some day. Let them all hope they 
might. It was a site as little inspiring as they 
could well think of, and its chief merit was, he 
supposed, its cheapness. That being so, he 
still wondered why Bentley gave so much to 
the exterior, although, of course, they all knew 
he meant the interior to eventually surpass the 
exterior in richness and variety and every- 
thing else. After all, he supposed the point 
for us to consider was—What is the lesson it 
teaches us, this great building finished at the 
beginning of the twentieth century? Was it 
not, to an architect, self-reliance—self-reliance 
in his studies and in his work, and unwearying 
effort to get his work as right as he could? 
Did not Bentley wea: himself out in his effort 
to do this ? 

The Chairman said they had had a most 
interesting evening, and were greatly indebted 
to Mr. Hadfield, who knew Bentley so well, 
for bringing that great building of his before 
them in so interesting a way. There was no 
doubt that the building was exciting a 
great amount of interest. That was not, 
perhaps, extraordinary, for a great cathedral 
could not be built even in the city of London 
without attracting notice, but it had un- 
doubtedly attracted the interest of architects 
of all shades and opinions, and he believed it 
would have more influence upon the younger 
men who were now preparing as architects 
than any other building which had been 
erected in recent years. He imagined that 
one reason for that was that Bentley had to 
solve a problem which most of them from 
time to time had to solve—the old, old 
story of building a church for an ancient 
religion, but so to build it that, to some extent 
at any rate, it represented the modern needs and 
requirements ot the present day. Then as Mr. 
Millard had rightly said, another :point of great 
interest was, of course, that the man had built 
himself into his building, and, as Mr. Hadfield 
had toid him, he believed that the building 
really was the end of his life, and that he 
bestowed on it all the knowledge, thought and 
vitality in him. They could not go round it 
(whether they liked it or not), either the inside 
or the outside, without seeing in every corner 
and in every arch, and in every bit of moulding 
and carving, the man himself in it. Another 
great point of interest he thought in it was that 
the plan had been the basis of his design, and 
they saw his plan working out its natural 
result in the sections and elevations of the 
building. He had let his construction influence 
his design, and he had let his design be 
influenced by his construction, and that 
appeared to him (the Chairman) to be the 
essential of true architecture He thought they 
would all agree with what Mr. Alfred East said 
in expressing the hope that as Bentley had 
left such a magnificent field for decoration, 
so rare in England, the work should be 
done by Englishmen, and it would be very 
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interesting if Mr, Hadfield could kindly tell 
them whether he knew of any 5 
ey 
knew, of course, that he was a master of that 
art as well as of the constructive arts, and thar, 
if alive, he certainly would have designed, to a 
great extent, the motives of the whole of the 
decorations. He had heard it suggested that 
there was some such scheme in existence. They 
must all hope so, and, at any rate, that the 
mosaic decorations now going on formed part 
of some great scheme Bentley himself devised. 
They all knew that he left a magnificent design, 
which Mr. Hadfield had referred to, for the 
‘marble pavement for the whole of the church, 
and although they were told that only a part at 
present was to be executed, they all hoped in 
due time the whole design would be carried 


Bentley had feft for that decoration. 


out. 
. The motion was then agreed to. 


Mr. Hadfield, in reply, said his had been a 


difficult task. He could not presume to know 


Bentley's mind, as he wasa man singularly 
secretive. If Bentley wished a thing he did 


it, but as a rule he was never a man to talk 
‘ about his intentions, 
Professor Pite had said as to his wonder of how 


Bentley came to do this thing, he could only 


say this, this Byzantine was no new thing to 
Bentley; and he knew that he was most 


enthusiastic about it, particularly as to the 


work in Burgundy, the German Renaissance, 
and the North Italian. Bentley knew 
it years and years ago, and he was one of those 
men who never took a thing up to be a fad. 
If he took it up he went right through with it. 
The history of this great cathedral was that 
Cardinal Vaughan asked him to do a certain 
thing, and Bentley had told them why he did 
it, and he went to Italy simply to concentrate 


all the ripe knowledge and studies of years.: 


He could go back to the sixties and seventies 
when colour and Ruskin's ideas were talked 
about in that room, and Bentley was most 
enthusiastic in those days. Weil, he never 
dropped it, and his point used to be that if a 
man went into a thing of that sort he had to 
learn the grammar of his art. His great idea 
was for a revival of the traditions of Pugin, 
and he was loyal to that, although he ver 
often poked fun at people over it. Well, the 
history of the thing was that he was called 
upon to doa certain thing, and he took this 
Byzantine style, and he built a great ecclesi- 
astical church, and he had left his life in the 
church. With regard to the question of the 
exterior, perhaps Bentley in that had played a 
little to the man in the street. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be held on March 30, when Mr. 
H. Porter would read a paper on “ Fire Pre- 
vention,” and the Science Committee would 
present their Report on the Fire Regulations. 


— . — 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE: 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 


ON the IIth inst. a meeting of the Sanitary 
Institute was held at Parkes’ Museum, Mar- 
garet-street, W., when Dr. George Reid, M.D., 
D.P.H., Medical Officer of Health, Stafford- 
shire County Council, opened a discussion on 
the subject of “Sewage Disposal and the 
Qualities Essential in a Sewage Effluent.” The 
chair was occupied by Colonel T. Walter 

Harding, one of the members of the Royal 
Commission on Sewage Disposal now sitting. 
Dr. Reid said that from time to time attempts 
had been made to arrive at what might gener- 
ally be accepted by experts, if. not defined by 
law, as a uniform standard of purity for sewage 
effluents, but, so far, these efforts had been 
fruitless. Personally, he was not disappointed 
that the attempt did prove unsuccessful. Not- 
` withstanding difference of opinion, however, 
regarding the wisdom of establishing a uni- 
form standard of purity, hitherto experts had 
not differed as to the minimum essentials in a 
good effluent, and he thought it might be said 
that the progress which had been made of 
recent years in the direction of simplifying the 
means by which the end in view might be 
attained had been little short of phenomenal. 
` The object they had striven to arrive at hitherto 
had been the production of a non-putrefactive 
effluent containing practically no matters in 
duspension, one which was non-destructive to 
fish life and had, in itself, sufficient available 
oxygen to mineralise, through the action 


of the nitrifying organisms present in it 


Fand in the %tream into which it was 


With regard to what 
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discharged, any dissolved organic matter still purification by bacterial means, but that before 
remaining unconverted. This was the mini- | this point could be settled much experimental 
mum; but in certain cases—for example, in | work must be carried out. As to the question 
Staffordshire, where in the populous places | of standards, Dr. Houston said that “a bacterio. 
the volume of sewage to be disposed of ex- logical standard in the case of drinking-water 
ceeded the volume of the streams—they en- streams is certainly called for, and, indeed, is 
deavoured to carry the nitrifying process further | far more important than a chemical one,” but 
in order to have a reserve of available oxygen | that a chemical standard should always be im- 
for the conversion, as far as possible, of pol-| posed. In the case of non- drinking water- 
luting matter which of necessity reached the] streams, Dr. Houston said “except where 
streams beyond that which was contained in| oysters and other shell-fish, which are eaten 
the sewage actually submitted to treatment.] raw, are concerned, the bacteriological cha- 
But in the light of recent events, were we still | racter of an effluent is of ‘Secondary impor- 
as confident that we knew what was, or rather | tance.” He qualified this opinion in a footnote, 
what might be required of us, and could we however, in the case of sewages which might 
any longer congratulate ourselves on having | contain anthrax spores. In discussing the 
arrived at something like a solution of our] ways and means of rendering a potentially 
difficulties? Were there not indications that, | dangerous effluent actually or relatively harm- 
after all, we had not fully realised our respon- | less, Dr. Houston referred to fine filtration and 
sibilties, and that in future we might be called | the addition of chemicals as two alternatives. 
upon to accomplish a great deal more than |As regards the former, he said that “pre- 
had hitherto even been dreamed of by the] sumably it would cost as much to satisfactorily 
most exacting enthusiast on the subject? filter the sewage effluent of a town as it 
Some five years ago, in view of the enthusiasm | would cost to filter the water-supply of the 
with which the introduction of modern bio-] same town.” Probably we might infer from 
logical methods was being advocated, a Royal | this that Dr. Houston contemplated the filtra- 
Commission was appointed to inquire into the | tion of the dry weather flow only. The 
whole subject, and after three years’ work an | Report also contained an account of numerous 
interim Report was presented, for which those | experiments by Professor Boyce and others 
who, like himself, had for years been strug- |as to the effect of fine filtration in re- 
gling to bring about much-needed reform in| moving bacteria from effluents. A further 
the methods of disposal in operation, were | large section of the Report set forth the 
thankful ; for at least the fact was authori- | observations of Professor Boyce and others 
tatively recognised that land treatment was on the self-purification of the river Severn 
not an essential element in sewage disposal, | below Shrewsbury from a bacteriological point 
and that authorities need no longer be called | of view. The inference to be drawn from the 
upon, as many had been previously called | paragraph as to this was that less injury would 
upon, to perform impossibilities. In the result from the discharge into a stream of the 
autumn of last year the Commission published | crude sewage of 29,000 people than from the 
a second Report, and he was disappointed discharge of the treated, therefore, non- 
in finding that it contained no reference to the | putrefactive sewage of a population of 420,000 
questions of practical interest which they were | odd. All he could say was that if he were 
hoping the Commission would elucidate. | given the choice it would not be the crude 
He ventured to suggest that at least five-sixths sewage of 29,000 people which he should 
of the matter had a far more direct bearing | select in the case of a stream over which he 
upon other public health problems than the! had control as an alternative to the treated 
one which led to the Commission’s appoint- | sewage of a population, no matter how 
ment. If they had reason to suppose that the | large. Beyond mere casual mention, the 
Commission intended that the Report should alleged injury to the public from the 
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y be accepted simply as a record of scientific] discharge of a non-bacteria free effluent into a 


work for the information of health officers | stream was not discussed in the Report. They 
generally well and good, but from the general | were all agreed, he imagined, that there was 
trend of the questions put to witnesses by the real risk in taking a public water-supply from 
Commissioners, and from the fact that in the a stream into which a sewage effluent had been 
Report itself the results of the working of ex- | discharged. This being the case, it Seat 
perimental filters for the removal of bacteria | that steps must be taken to safeguard the 5 
from final sewage effluents were actually set | against such risk, and the question was by 
forth, he was afraid that the Commission might | whom were such steps to be taken: Let them 
ultimately recommend that, in certain cases, if | suppose that this duty was imposed upon the 
not in every case, the process of purification | Sewage disposal authority. In such an n 
should include the freeing of the effluents frem it was perfectly obvious that to provide 8 
organisms before their final discharge from] purifying plant for the dry weather flow o 
the disposal works. At any rate, whether this | Sewage only would be quite useless, for, during 
anticipation be warranted or not, the publica- | storm periods, an enormously increased volame 
tion of the Report had already resulted in its | of sewage would be discharged into 5 
being gravely suggested by well-known public | every gallon of which would have to be sim sal 
health specialists that, in addition to the purifi- | dealt with. At present, according to the 
cation process proper, if he might so term it, Government Board’s requirements, a sewage 
sewage should undergo a final process of water | disposal plant must be capable of -fully treating 
filtration before being discharged intoa stream. | a volume of sewage equal to three times tet 
Indeed, one well-known bacteriologist and lec- | weather flow, and, less fully, a further a 
turer on public health had gone so far as to say | Volume, bringing the total volume treated 1 
that if no other means would suffice sewage | to six times the dry weather flow. This mig 
effluents must be boiled. be all very well so far as sewage purification, 
In order to show that his apprehensions |as we. regard it, was concerned, but 5 5 
were not groundless, Dr. Reid then referred to] bacteriological point cf view 5 5 5 
certain paragraphs in the Report of the Royal] sewer storm overflows greatly in excess 8 
Commission. Dr. Houston, who conducted a| would have to be provided for if the 5 
large number of experiments for the Commis - disposal authority was to be held hig, Saar 
sion as to the bacteriological qualities of | for a bacteriologically pure effluent. F 1 85 
effluents from various methods of sewage | Sake of argument, however, he would limit th 
treatment, said :— volume to six times the dry-weather flow in 
order to arrive at the probable minimum cost 
of a sewage-disposal plant on such lines. He 
believed that a reasonable amount to allow for 


treatment of sewage on land, although, perbaps,| would have to be the basis in the case 
more satisfactory from the bacteriological point of 


As regarded effluents from chemical processes exactly double the capital cost of sewage- 
of treatment, the Report stated that it might be | disposal works, and, of course, add consider- 
found to be the case that the 
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fall then available would not allow of the 
adoption of a further filtration process, so that 
Pumping would have to be resorted to, with 
its attendant large capital outlay and greatly 
imcreased maintenance expenditure. 

The alternative to filtration, according to the 
experts of the Commission, was chemical 
sterilisation ; but at present they were not in a 
position to suggest any specific method. We 
might take it, however, that no matter what 
chemical method be suggested, the cost would 
be very great; besides, it was questionable 
whether certain risks which would attend 
Such a proceeding could be effectively 
guarded against. But in the event of this 
Onerous duty being imposed on the sewage 
disposal authority, would the water authority 
then be relieved of the responsibility of filter- 
ing the stream water? And if the answer, as 
undoubtedly would be the case, should be in 
‘the negative, he would further ask, then why 
go to such enormous expense seeing that the 
necessity for subsequent filtration of the water 
is not thereby done away with? Perhaps the 
-answer to this last question was to be found in 
the other risks mentioned by the bacterio- 
logical experts, namely, the casual use of river 
water for drinking purposes and for utensil 
washing. His answer then would be that it 
Was the duty of every Sanitary Authority to 
see that every household was provided with a 
Satisfactory water-supply, and if certain mis- 
guided people should think fit to run the risk of 
using dangerous river water for domestic pur- 
poses they must take the consequences. The 
‘same held good in the case of bathing, as 
authorities had the power to provide public 
baths, and if a clean river was available places 
might be specially set apart for public 
bathing. 

Dr. Reid then referred to the question of 
animals suffering from drinking polluted river 
water ; and food supplies such as oysters and 
watercress. He hoped it would not be sup- 
posed that he wished to discredit any attempt 
to free our drinking-water streams, as far as 
possible, from dangerous sewage organisms ; 
all he maintained was that in the light of our 
present knowledge, by no conceivable process 
could this be accomplished at sewage outfall 
works. It did not follow, however, that 
another way out of the difficulty might not be 
found, and the remedy in his opinion, both on 
scientific and practical grounds, should be 
applied at an earlier stage, and should be 
directed against the introduction into the 
sewage of disease organisms. 

The Chairman said he was afraid Dr. Reid had 
raised a bogey as to the second publication of 
the Royal Commission. That publication was a 
mere formal Report covering the publication of 
some very interesting reports by experts made 
to the Commission ; they were not reports by 
the Commission, but reports made to the Com- 
mission, and they did not bind the Commis- 
sion, though the attention would be given to 
them that their importance deserved. He 
believed that the reports had made it clear that 
in considering the quality of an eftluent we 
were bound to look beyond chemical standards. 
There was no doubt that with all bacteriologi- 
cal processes there remained in the eftluent a 
large number of germs which might or might 
mot be harmless. The whole subject was as 
yet in an uncertain condition, and he would 
ask them to have some patience in awaiting 
the final Report of the Commission. 

Professor Henry Robinson, in moving a vote 
of thanks to the lecturer, said he agreed that 
there was a feeling of disappointment that the 

information which had been obtained by the 
Commission did not bear directly upon what 
engineers and Medical Officers of Health had 
been looking for for solong. He hoped that 
the further investigations of the Commission 
might be directed more to the solution of some 
problems which engineers and Medical Officers 
of Health had to advise upon. The interim 
Report, however, the last Report, contained 
5 or two paragraphs which would slightly 
elp. 

Professor Bostock Hill said that he took it 
that the object of Dr. Reid's remarks was to 
protest against an idea which was apparently 
gaining ground, not so much in the minds of 
the members of the Royal Commission, as in 
the minds of the experts who have been 
advising that Commission, and so far Dr. 
Reid had not ‘raised a bogey. It was difticult 
to get Local Authorities at the present time 
properly to undertake their duties, and if it was 
to be suggested that works of enormous ex- 
penditure and improved value were to be 


undertaken, in addition to ordinary up-to-date 
measures, he was afraid the problem of the 
cleansing of rivers would be set back. 

Mr. H.A. Roechling said that Dr. Reid referred 
to the first Report of the Royal Commission, 
and said that there it was officially recognised 
that land formed no essential element of sewage 
treatment. He (the speaker) had not been able 
to discover the source of such a statement. 
Dealing with the land, which the Commis- 
sioners placed first in the list of methods for 
treating sewage, the Commissioners said they 
doubted if any land was entirely useless, and 
they went on to say that clay and heavy peat 
land were generally unsuitable. At Leicester, 
however, they had been able successfully to 
cope with the sewage on the thickest clay land 
for something like nine years, with a popula- 
tion increasing from 114 to 145 persons 
to the acre. It was a heavy boulder clay. 
Dr. Houston, in the second Report to the 
Royal Commission, made this statement about 
land :—“ It appears possible, with land of 
proper quality, and by efficient management, 
to produce remarkably good bacteriological 
results.” In some cases the results were so 
good that if it were not for the knowledge of 
its source, the effluent might be classed as 
a potable water of more than average purity. On 
the Continent, too, it was believed that land had 
the power of removing pathogenic: germs, and 
at one sewage farm it was a common thing to 
drink the effluent. As to the findings of the 
Royal Commission concerning artificial me- 
thods, their conclusion was that it was possible, 
by artificial methods alone, to produce eftluents 
which would, according to chemical standards, 
be considered as good ; and they also said that 
there were cases in which the Local Govern- 
ment Board would be justified in modifying, 
under proper safeguards, the existing rule 
in regard to the application to land. We 
had to deal, not with the abandonment of 
land treatment, but with its modification under 
proper safeguards and that, too, only in special 
cases, He did not think the Commissioners 
held out any hopethat they would reverse that 
conclusion, and what had to be done now was 
to consider the question of the safeguards. The 
second Report of the Commission was a very 
valuable one, and the views expressed in it 
ought to be studied. He agreed in theory 
with Dr. Reid as to the exclusion of patho- 
genic germs from our effluents, but, in prac- 
tice, by the method advocated by Dr. Reid 
it would be long before it would be possible 
to admit the effluent safely into our rivers. 
Had Dr. Reid paid more attention to 
land, and had he not read into the Report 
of the Royal Commission opinions which he 
(the speaker) could not find there,he would 
have been more favourable to those conclu- 
sions. Land methods had been greatly abused 
in this country, not because they were at fault, 
but because the management of the land was 
at fault. Land had the power of removing 
pathogenic germs, and of rendering the effl sent 
harmless. 

Mr. Scott Moncrieff said he sympathised 
with the views expressed by Dr. Reid. It had 
been forgotten that public opinion was being 
misled, not only by the Royal Commission, but 
more especially by the reports of the experts to 
that Commission. If Dr. Reid had raised a 
bogey it was due to the totally unguided 
labours of expensive experts. Take the ques- 
tion of drinking water—in London, say. If we 
were to attempt to raise the standard of purity 
to a deep-well standard in the case of ordinary 
streams it was perfectly impracticable ; it was 
not practicable in the case of the Thames, even 
if there were no sewage pollution atall. At 
the present season—the season for manuring 
the land—with the Thames more or less in flood, 
there was no doubt that the river was full of 
organisms coming off the land. Every one 
was waiting anxiously for -a further Report of 
the Royal Commission, so long delayed, giving 
some distinct indication of their views as to the 
way in which a first-rate effluent on a modern 
standard might be obtained, and without dis- 
cussing the question of whether it might con- 
tain a certain number of pathogenic organisms 
which, in the nature of things, must exist in 
the streams, whether they were polluted by 
sewage or not. 

Mr. Fowler, of Manchester, said that Mr. 
Roechling appeared to forget that in Lanca- 
shire and elsewhere there was not so much 
land to be had as in Leicestershire. He did 
not think that some of the attacks made on the 
Royal Commission were justified. The Com- 
mission were watching carefully a number of 


works where sewage was being purified, 
and considerable time was necessary for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Archibald and Mr. Lowcock having 
spoken, and the vote of thanks having been 
agreed to heartily, 

Dr. Reid, in reply, said he thought he was 
justified in his remarks about the second 
Report of the Royal Commission, and he did 
not think he had raised a bogey. As to land, 
the Royal Commission certainly said that it 
was not essential for the purification of sewage 
that it should be applied to land, and that there 
were methods for the disposal of sewage 
without application to the land ; and the Local 
Government Board, he was glad to say, were 
acting on that. It was true that the Com- 
mission said that land of a certain quality 
would produce a better effluent than artificial 
filters; that was so, but such land was not to 
be found all over England. It was the business 
of those who took water from an impure 
stream for drinking purposes to make it pure. 

The Chairman said he agreed with Dr. Reid 
that five-sixths of the matters gone into by Dr. 
Houston and Professor Boyce were outside 
the scope of the work of the Commission, but 
they could not be blamed for going fully into 
the matter. The work of the Commission was 
very laborious, and if those who were anxious 
to get the final conclusions knew how vast the 
work is they would bea little more patient. 
The Commission had finished their study of 
land processes and were waiting for data in 
connexion with the so-called artificial pro- 
cesses. They had a large number of works 
under observation, and he hoped that when 
they reported they would make a very useful 
contribution to the study of the question. As 
to the position of Local Authorities in regard to 
trade effluents, the Commission had signed a 
Report which might be of great interest on that 
question. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman brought 
the proceedings to a close. 


a — — 


CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 
MODERN FURNITURE. 


THE third of the Carpenters’ Company’s 
spring lectures on matters connected with 
building was given at Carpenters’ Hall, 
London Wall, on the 5th inst, by Mr, 
J. A. Gotch, whose subject was, “ Modern 
Furniture, Movable and Fixed.” Sir C. Pur- 
don Clarke, Director of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, presided over a large audience 
and briefly introduced the lecturer, remarking 
that Mr. Gotch had done very much to place 
before students and others the wealth of 
Renaissance architecture. 

Mr. Gotch said it might be doubted whether 
fifteen or twenty years ago an audience of any 
kind could have been brought together to 
listen to a lecture on the subject of furniture ; 
and that that was no longer the case pointed to 
the great awakening of interest in matters 
relating to art. The effect of this awakening 
was twofold. Exhortations from more or less 
eminent critics, together with improved design, 
had stirred the perceptions of the public; the 
keener appreciation of the public had re- acted 
on the designers, and encouraged them by 
making them feel that their efforts met with 
more intelligent criticism than in former days. 
But we were not free to-day any more than our 
ancestors were in the past or (We might safely 
say) our descendants will be in the future from 
that shallow species of intelligence which 
approves of certain things because they are 
fashionable, and not because of their inherent 
good qualities, which adopted particular forms 
because they were the badge or the shibboleth 
of a certain set or clique who were supposed to 
be imbued with an extra large amount of 
artistic perception. But it was clear on every 
hand that the appreciation of beauty and fitness 
was more widely spread than it was a quarter 
of a century ago. To take one instance: 
whereas some years ago the interesting designs 
published in the building papers would be the 
work of a few well-known men probably living 
in London, now hardly a week passed without 
some agreeable design appeared of which the 
author not only lived in the provinces, as they 
were called, but lived there in comparative 
obscurity, so much had vernacular design im- 
proved in architectural matters. 

For a considerable period now there had 
been a rage for old furniture, and when one 
reflected on the amount of the handiwork of 
certain well-known makers which had passed 
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through the market during the last few years, 
the labours of Hercules sunk into insigni- 
ficance beside those of Chippendaie, and 
Briareus with his hundred hands would have 
been consumed with mortification could he 
have beheld Sheraton at work, so swiftly and 
with such profusion must the latter have pro- 
duced his wares. Bot this rather morbid 
desire to be surrounded with furniture of 
antique appearance would seem to be about to 
succumb to an anxiety to ess modern furni- 
ture. Modern furniture dealers appeared to 
be doing a thriving business in England, and 
there had been an enormous demand on the 
Continent for furniture made from the recipes 
or prescriptions of the New Art. Whether 
the makers of the genuine antique goods had 
experienced a corresponding depression had 
not transpired at present. 

There was no need to enter at much length 
into either the merits or the demerits of the 
New Art movement. It exhibited a real 
desire for novelty, and one of its fundamental 
principles in the English version was the 
admirable one of simplicity; but one was 
sometimes forced to the conclusion that in the 
endeavour to eschew familiar methods of 
decoration and to shun meretricious display, 
there had been achieved, with much ingenuity, 
a considerable absence of beauty and interest. 
It was as though no desirable mean could be 
found between the fantastic, artificial coiffure 
of the eighteenth century and a bald head, or 
between a Louis XVI. cabinet and a kitchen 
dresser. The negation of all the accustomed 
methods of producing effect was, at bottom, 
affectation, and affectation of arather annoying 
type. Simplicity and directness were admir- 
able, but behind them we want the feeling that 
they were the result of restraint, not of inexpe- 
rience ; that they were the deliberate choice of 
a grown man, not the involuntary effort of a 
child. To make simplicity most effective, it 
wanted a certain admixture of fancy. Some 
of the work of those who range themselves 
beneath the banner of the New Art suffered, 
one could not help feeling, from the defect of 
overdone simplicity ; but behind all the affecta- 
tion of this particular cult there was a real, 
genuine desire for improvement in design, and 
undoubted ability to produce it. 

Of course, the New Art had affected modern 
furniture, notably on the Continent. He used 
the term New Art” because it had been so 
widely adopted, but the phrase was a little un- 
fortunate, for the whole of history pointed to a 
gradual evolution in all things. New styles in 
the domain of Art had grown out of what went 
beſore, and, as a rule, were hardly recognised 
until they were well established. An art that 
called itself New seemed to require some- 
thing more to justiſy it than anything that had 
been seen up to the present. 

But the movemeni had affected modern 
furniture, and, in order to judge of its influence, 
it was desirable to consider what principles 
should guide design in ſurniture; in other 
words, what qualities furniture should possess. 
The vast majority of people who use ſurniture 
were ordinary persons, and they liked to have 
things which were convenient and comfortable. 
Tables should not fall over too easily (unless 
they happened to be supporting certain 
modern vases at the time). Chairs should 
be comfortable, especially if they were 
„easy chairs; they should not inflict 
unexpected knocks and bruises, and they 
should be fairly light in weight, and yet strong 
in construction. Doors of cupboards and 
wardrobes should open and shut easily, so also 
should drawers ; trays should slide out and in 
without raising the suspicion that the door of 
the wardrobe would have to be taken off its 
hinges. In asking for comfort, it was not to 
be supposed that every chair was to be an 
easy chair, but rather that it was to be suitable 
for its purpose. There used to be folding- 
chairs which were apt to throw the stranger, 
in a most disconcerting way, on to the floor 
unless he sat well back in them, and there are 
soft lounging chairs, very proper for the 
boudoir or the smoking-room, but quite out 
of place in a drawing-room, since no one but 
an athlete could rise from them save through 
a slow and laborious process, quite unsuitable 
to the sudden emergencies which sometimes 
arise in a drawing-room. 

Most people would agree as to the propriety 
of establishing convenience and comfort as 
the basis of furniture design, but there would 
be a wide divergence of opinion as to the best 
methods of expressing those qualities, and 
here we get into the realm of taste, about 


which it was useless to argue. Still, the pur- 
suit of convenience and comfort in furniture 
seemed to lead to simplicity, cleanness of line, 
an absence of features likely to retain dust, a 
certain display of fancy, and constructional 
propriety—for sins against construction would 
sooner or later be exposed and punished, in- 
volving the annoyance and discomfort of those 
who used the furniture. The desire to avoid 
dust and dirt led to a prevalence of polished 
surfaces, and this again to the use of various 
kinds of wood susceptible of taking polish. It 
also pointed to the avoidance of complicated 
mouldings and a sparing use of carving. The 
ideal piece of furniture, therefore, would be 
simple in outline and treatment; its form 
graceful, its colour pleasant, and here and 
there would be a fanciful touch enough to 
show or suggest that the designer had some 
feeling for design. Much of the ancient 
furniture which gave so much pleasure satisfied 
these conditions, and, partly for that reason 
and partly because of ils excellent workman- 
ship, it had survived the changes of this 
transitory world and had lasted to our own 
time. But all ancient furniture was not truly 
zesthetic in design and construction; there 
were not a few pieces to be met with which 
were faulty in both particulars. It would be a 
mistake to accept all old examples as perfect, 
but the bulk of it had survived because of its 
fitness. 

How far did modern furniture possess these 
qualities? At the outset the question occurred 
“By whom is modern furniture designed?” 
He excluded from the term “modern furni- 
ture all that immense amount of what was 
called “ factory stuff,” which filled the windows 
of the ordinary furniture shop, and depressed 
the spirits of the enlightened beholder. As 
many people bought it, it was to be supposed 
that they did not dislike it, though it might be 
fairly supposed that they do not actually like 
it. They took it because it was there, and 
because they had not been trained to dis- 
criminate in matters of design. But where 
was the better class of furniture designed—the 
kind of furniture that was really worth dis- 
cussing ? Much of it came from the drawing 
offices of firms like Messrs. Warings and 
Heal & Son, and some of it from the pencils 
of amateurs, whose work, it might be said 
without disrespect, appeared rather amateurish 
beside that of men who were in close touch 
with the sale of furniture. It was one thing to 
design furniture, but another thing to sell it: 
the latter implied having an article which 
stood the test of experience and of constant 
wear and tear. On the other hand, it was 
essential that the designer of furniture should 
have the architectural spirit—that his design 
should be based upon construction and go- 
verned by constructional propriety, and that 
his ornament should be applied with discretion 
and should harmonise with his lines of con- 
struction. 

In order to illustrate the subject of modern 
English furniture, he had approached several 
eminent firms of furniture makers, and he was 
indebted to Messrs. Gillow, Messrs. Warings, 
and Heal & Son, for their courtesy in enabling 
him to illustrate this part of his subject. He 
found that the work of these houses was distinct 
in its character and typical of the “streams of 
tendency ” in furniture design. His object was 
to ascertain upon what lines modern furniture 
was designed—furniture, that was, which found 
a large sale among the general public, and not 
furniture which was specially designed for a 
particular person or for a select circle. The 
result was that at one of the firms he found 
that nearly everything was a reproduction of 
old examples: beautiful things, but not new in 
design. The same result was obtained by a 
visit to a firm in Edinburgh, and the conclusion 
that he derived was that a vast amount of the 
best modern furniture was closely copied, if 
not actually reproduced, from old examples. At 


another firm, the prevailing idea was to 
found design on the old examples, but 
to adapt it to modern needs, making 


sufficient changes to meet new requirements, 
but adhering closely to old tvpes and to old 
methods of obtaining effect. At the third firm 
the designers hai emancipated themselves 
more thoroughly from the old forms, and, 
while subordinating their ideas to the practical 
requirements of the various pieces of furniture, 
they imparted a character to their work which 
proclaimed at once that it is modern—the 
most casual glance showed that it is not 
ancient. Which kind of work was the most 
satisfactory was a matter of individual taste, 


but probably every one would agree that a 
careful development on the lines cf the best 
old examples was more satisfactory than those 
bold attempts at originality which found so 
much favour forty yan ago, at the time of the 
1862 Exhibition. The illustrations of furniture 
to be seen in the official record of that Exhibi- 
tion—illustrations which received the highest 
commendation—made one wonder whether a 
standard of good taste could ever be estab- 
lished, and caused one to revert with still 
firmer faith to the principles already laid 
down. 

In the course of his address the lecturer 
showed and described a large number of 
lantern slides of furniture, including l'Art 
Nouveau furniture presented to South Ken- 
sington Museum by Mr. Donaldsor. That 
gift had aroused much controversy and 
opposition, but Mr. Donaldson's reason for 

resenting the furniture was that as fashion 
had set in in favour of it, and as there was 
such an enormous sale for it on the Continent, 
English craftsmen ought to have an oppor- 
tunity of studying it. 

S ing of the chairs, he said that all 
attempts to design them on new lines seemed 
to lead back to old types. The stuffed laxarious 
chair is modern, but stuffing did not lend itself 
to a great variety of form, nor to elegance. 

What conclusions do we arrive at in regard 
to modern furniture? It might not unjustly 
be said that, apart from the cheap stuff which 
filled so many shops, there was a genuine 
tendency to advance, sometimes along the lines 
which had already been traced out by our pre- 
decessors, sometimes along fresher tracks. 
Some of the more adventurous spirits, who 
depart from the ancient ways, did not escape 
the pitfalls which experience, it was to be pre- 
sumed, would eventually teach them to avoid. 
But in any case, we need not be ashamed of 
the part which English craftsmen are taking 
in the struggle. Although there was plenty of 
space for still further advance, we might con- 
gratulate ourselves on that wider diftusion of 
knowledge and appreciation in matters relating 
to art to which modern furniture was one of 
the many witnesses. As to foreign design, 
he should be sorry to see that style take 
possession of our English craftsmen. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to 
the lecturer and the chairman, the proceedings 
came to an end. 

ees) 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS— 
A sessional meeting was held on the 12th 
inst. The prizes were distributed by the 
President, Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, to the 
students who had been successful in the various 
competitions of the past year. The names of 
the winners of the last competitions were 
announced, as follows :—For the design for 
the cover of the new Sketch Book, Mr. J. 
Harold Gibbons; Mr. Holden's prize for a 
design for a free library, Mr. Harry Moss; 
the monthly class of design for a market- 
hall, Mr. Harold Hill and Mr. C. H. Potter 
bracketted equal. A paper was then read by 
Mr. Isaac Taylor on the students’ work of the 
past year. The drawings, some sixty in 
number, were hung round the room. Mr. 
Taylor congratulated the Society on the er- 
cellent work to be seen in the room, and 
urged students who did not at present enter 
into these competitions to give their atten- 
tion to them in future. The Society gives 
about 4o/. a year in prizes to be spent 
in books, so that, besides the useful training 
here was an excellent opportunity of es- 
tablishing a first-class library. A further 
prize of 5/. 53. was this year offered by 
Mr. J. W. Beaumont for sketches and 
measured drawings suitable for publication in 
the Sketch Book, which it was hoped to make a 
first-class publication. Turning to the sketches 
exhibited, Mr. Taylor, whilst realising the value 
of artistic sketching, thought that an architects 
sketch-book should have far more outline 
diagrams, with sketches to large scale, of 
details and mouldings. There should be less 
of the photograph-like general views that 
students were so fond of making. The impor- 
tance of measured work was also insisted on. 
The lecturer then gave a short criticism on 
each of the drawings. Mr. J. W. Beaumcnt, 
in proposing a vote of thanks, spoke of his 
great interest in the forthcoming issue of the 
Sketch Book,” and pointed out that it rested 
with the students to make it successful. Mr. 
H. B. Laycock thought that some of the condi- 
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N tions for the competitions should be more 
& explicit, instancing the cottage hospital, where 
it was not stated whether dayrooms, operating- 
x, Toom, or accident ward were to be provided. 
Mr. Salomons also spoke, and the lecturer 
:, briefly responded. 
LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. — A 
A lecture on The Ancient Churches of Wirral ” 
x was delivered on the 16th inst. by Mr. L. Hob- 
d. son under the auspices of the Liverpool Archi- 
1, tectural Society, Mr. P. C. Thicknesse pre- 
t siding. In these days of rapid locomotion, 
i people were too apt, the lecturer said, to go 
long distances in search of the picturesque in 
architecture while it was accessible on much 
more easy terms. He assured those students 
who were going in for examinations that they 
? would find within the Wirral district most of 
the answers set by examiners. In proof of 
this, he presented on the screen a number of 
very interesting views, among them being one 
of St. Andrew’s Church, Lower Bebington, 
: which he spoke of as the happy hunting- 
ground of architectural students. 
SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
: SURVEYORS.—An ordinary monthly meeting of 
this Society was held on the 12th inst. in the 
Lecture Hall of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Leopold-street, Mr. T. Winder pre- 
| Siding, when Mr. R. E. Leader, B.A., gave a 


+ 
i 


lecture on “Surveyors and Architects of the 


Past.“ He said that architects and surveyors 
of to-day had been far too busily engaged in 
the work of the present to concern themselves 
greatly with the worthies of bygone genera- 
tions, and there might, therefore, be some 
advantage in collating and arranging in acces- 
sible form such information as was available. 
Without inquiring which was the elder of the 
allied arts represented by the Society, locally 
surveying was undoubtedly entitled to claim 
priority. The painstaking, and to the anti- 
quarian invaluable, surveys of the Shefheld and 
Worksop estates made by direction of the Earl 
of Arundel in 1637 were executed by John 
Harrison, a master of his craft. He had in 
vain sought an answer as to who John Har- 
rison was. Equally shadowy were other old 
surveyors whose names were occasionally met 
with, c.g., Dennis Lee and Im. Halton, in the 
seventeenth century ; it was only when the 
eighteenth century opened that firmer standing 
ground was reached. Robert Wilson (floruit 
1704-1733) might be regarded as the father of 
Sheffield surveyors ; he was employed by the 
Duke of Norfolk, the Town Trustees, and the 
River Don Navigation and other principals. 
Among his contemporaries were ‘John Gelley 
or Getty (1711-1725), Thomas Smith (1710-22), 
and William Kitchin (1728-30). The first- 
named in 1723 made a map of the boundary 
between Yorkshire and Darbyshire.“ The 
other two were probably schoolmasters, the 
Jocal surveying of the eighteenth century 
being the natural application of the mathe- 
matical knowledge of the schoolmasters of the 
period, as a long line of schoolmaster-surveyors 
showed, including Ralph Gosling, to whom 
abidin ratitude was due for his plan of 
Sheffield in 1736. Other surveyors working in 
Sheffield from 1730 onward, included John 
Smilter, who, without being disrespectful, he 
might say, represented the market garden or 
kail yard style of cartography. William and 
Joseph Dickinson (1737 to 1767), he thought, 
were Smilter's pupils, and Joseph, in 1750, 
published an interesting map of the south part 
of Yorkshire, a copy of which could be seen in 
the Norfolk estate office, and executed a good 
many surveys in the district. It was about 
that time that Thomas Oughtibridge flourished, 
who issued a quaint picture of the town from 
Bridgehouses some time between 1720 and 
1740. Ralph Gosling, another well-known 
early cartographer, was the son of a Dronfield 
yeoman, and was born in 1693, and the family 
of the present Master Cutler traced its con- 
nexion with the Goslings. He was a school- 
master, as was John Eadon, a contemporary 
surveyor. Two brothers, S. and N. Bucks, 
issued in 1745 an East Prospect of Sheffield” 
—a well-known picture of the town drawn from 
Park Hill. They also published Bucks “Antiqui- 
ties,” including over 400 castles and abbeys 
and nearly 100 cities or towns. Pre- 
dominating over, but contemporary with, those 
surveyors were the early Fairbanks, a notable 
Quaker family. The name met them every- 
where, and as there were three, if not four, 
William Fairbanks in successive generations, 
it was difficult sometimes to avoid confusion. 
The earliest known plan signed W. Fairbank 
was 1733. The earlier workmanship was crude, 


and in striking contrast with the leisurely care 
characteristic of the later Fairbank drawings. 
The patient and conscientious care bestowed 
on his work by Fairbank’s son brought the 
reward of complete mastery, and he did a 
large amount of work, and was favoured with 
special interest by the Duke of Norfolk. The 
younger Fairbank had ten sons, to two of 
whom, William and Joseph, born between 
1770-1780, special interest attached. William 
entered into partnership with his father, and 
the lecturer mentioned, as an instance of his 
work, the excellent large scale map of the 
parish of Sheffield in 1795 published by Fair- 
bank & Son. From 1801 to 1827 the firm of 
W. & J. Fairbank, as it subsequently became, 
was actively employed. To that period be- 
longed the Jarge scale map of the town and 
environs of Sheffield published in 1808. Josiah 
became surveyor to the Town Trustees and 
the Church Burgesses, and was largely en- 
gaged in work for the Duke of Norfolk, Earl 
Fitzwilliam, and the Duke of Rutland. How 
wide the Fairbank connexion had grown was 
shown by the increase of fees which took 
place. The hours which their assistants had 
to keep would make the hair of some present 
day youths stand on end. Mr. Winder had 
told him that within his recollection, when 
Mr. Marcus Smith presided over the survey- 
ing department of the Duke’s office, work 
began at nine o'clock in the morning, and 
often continued until bedtime. The Saturday 
half holiday was a thing unheard of. In 1828 
Josiah Fairbank left his brother and started 
in partnership with his son in East Parade. 
Death and removal from the town somewhat 
thinned the family, and its professional emin- 
ence was maintained by Josiah Forster Fair- 
bank, M. I. C. E., and by him the generations of 
the past were brought into touch with to- day. 
Other names in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, and the earlier years of the nineteenth, 
were few and far between. There was William 
Jessop, who was retained in 1785 for his advice 
on the water-supply schemes. Others in suc- 
ceeding years included Benjamin Outram, S. 
Theobald, Bingley, Thomas Schofield, Joshua 
Bishop, John Tomlinson, John Leake, J. Taylor, 
Paul Bright, and Marcus Smith. In 1784 was 
born Mr. John Fowler, of Wadsley Hall, the 
honoured founder of the St. James’s-row firm, 
and father of a race of distinguished engineers. 
Turning to architects, he said that practically 
there were no local architects until some sixty 
or seventy years ago. Taking a survey of their 


older public buildings, one was struck by the | J 


regularity with which, whenever anything 
more important than dwelling-houses within 
the scope of intelligent masons was required, 
architects were imported from other places. 
The explanation was found in the geographical 
position of Sheffield and the humble standing 
of the inhabitants. When St. Paul's church 
was built in 1719, Mr. Platts, who erected 
Wortley Hall, was called in ; when the parish 
church had to be repaired in 1777, Mr. Thomas 
Atkinson was fetched from York. To Mr. 
Charles Watson, of Wake field, was entrusted 
the Waingate Town Hall (1805), and the 
Infirmary (1793) was entrusted to Mr. John 
Rowstone, of Birmingham. Woodhead and 
Hunt, of Doncaster, were the architects for St. 
George's church in 1821, and the Surrey-street 
Masonic Hall (1823), and the Grammar School 
in Charlotte-street in 1825. Carver-street 
Chapel (1804) was the work of a circuit 
minister who had been intended for an archi- 
tect, and soon. Some of those outsiders did 
establish themselves in the city, but a race of 
native architects was rising, and as the sur- 
veyors had come from schoolmasters, so the 
architects came from builders. That was 
strikingly so im the case of the Drurys and 
Flocktons. It was not until 1825 that Edward 
Drury & Sons were designated architects as 
well as builders. In 1833 William Flockton 
laid aside the cap and apron and established 
himself as an architect. The Mount and 
Wesley College (1836) showed his native talent. 
There was, too, Mr. Samuel Worth. The name 
of Mr. J. G. Weightman first appeared in the 
directory for 1833, and in 1837 Mr. M. E. 
Hadfield was at the Corn Exchange. The 
elevating influence they exercised on the archi- 
tectural renaissance of the town was reinforced 
in 1845, when the late Mr. Thomas James 
Flockton brought to his father’s office a fresh 
knowledge obtained from a larger sphere than 
the city. With the firms of Weightman & 
Hadfield and Wm. Flockton & Son opened a 
new era in the architectural development of 
the city, and their influence was unmistakably 


stamped on its streets. 
in their career would be shown by a compari-. 
son of St. John’s Park with St. Marie’s, Nor- 
folk. row, or Holy Trinity, Wicker, with St.. 
ana Ranmoor. 


Unwin, Rooke Harrison, 
Edwin gee 

gill, &c. But it 
names. 
seconded by Mr. R. W. Fowler, and supported 
by Messrs. W. C. Fenton and T. Winder, a 
vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Leader for 
his lecture. 


the average attendance was seven. 
chairman formally moved the adoption of the 
reports, He said they spoke well for the 
future of their Association, more especially 
regarding the work done by the students. 
There were some who thought they were 
inclined to make too much of the student 


The advance marked 


There were other names in 
Jona Frith, Charles. 

os. Fred Cashin, 
George Wilson, Alfred Scar- 
would be invidious to mention 
On the motion of Mr. E. M. Gibbs, 


he list of fifty years ago. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 


The annual meeting of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association was held on the Irth inst.. 
at 36, Northumberland-street, Newcastle, the 

President (Mr. Frank Caws, of Sunderland) 

being in the chair.—Mr. A. B. Plummer, the 
honorary secretary, read the annual report of 
the Council. It recorded the increasing success 
of the Association. Since the last annual re- 
port the roll of membership had been brought 
up to fifty-five members, seventy-five asso- 
ciates, 

of 203. 
regret the deaths of Mr. Thomas Oliver, 
seventeen 
four times President, and Mr. W. S. Hicks, 
also a former President. 
year’s work was given, as well as comments 
on the sketches and drawings of students. 
The library report showed that the number of 
books issued was 245, the largest on record. 
The financial statement showed that the year 
commenced with a balance of 88/. 193. d., and 
ended with a balance of 741. 18s. 4d., the income 
being 207/. 8s. 7d. The report of the Students’ 
Sketching Club stated that there had been 
ten excursions since Jast meeting, and that. 


and seventy-three students, a total 
The Association recorded with 
times honorary secretary and 


An account of the 


The: 


element; but he was convinced that the- 


future belonged to the young, and he thought: 
the future would prove that the students of 
their day had made the best use of their 


time. The experience of the past year 
had been distinctly encouraging. The 
reports were adopted. The election of 
officers resulted as follows :—President, Mr. 
. W. Taylor; Vice-President, Mr. J. T. 
Cackett ; hon. Secretary, Mr. A. B. Plammer ; 
hon. Treasurer, Mr. R. Burns Dick; hon. 
Librarian, Mr. H. C. Charlewood ; Council, 
Messrs. H. G. Badenoch, J. Bruce, J. W. 
Donald, J. W. Dyson, M. H. Graham, H. 
Grieves, T. Reay, C. S. Errington, J.C. Max- 
well, R. H. Merton, C. E. Oliver, and R. P. S. 
Twizel), the last five being Associates. The 
new President was invested with the chain of 
office, and returned thanks for his election. 
He would, he said, endeavour as far as pos- 
sible to cement the different bcdies form- 
ing the Association, the young with the 
old. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY,—A general meeting of this Society 
took place on the 12th inst, Mr. Butler Wilson, 
F.R.I.B.A., presiding, when a paper on “The 
Planning of Recent American Libraries was 
read by Mr. Sydney Greenslade. The lecturer 
alluded to the great impetus given to the 
library movement through the generosity of 
Mr. Carnegie. The American architect, with 
unequalled opportunities, had recently pro- 
duced some almost perfect plans, though new 
developments were always taking place. In 
large libraries the special room, with its special 
collection, had become a law, also the small 
room for special study. The “open access,” 
as opposed to the “indicator” system, was 
being rapidly adopted, and naturally wrought 
changes in the plan, so that the borrower 
might have ready means of selection. Libra- 
rians nowadays were more certain of their 
requirements, so that to-day there should exist. 
few obstacles to the provision of suitable 
library buildings in this country. Numerous 
views, accompanied by descriptions, were 
given of recent examples in the States. A 
discussion followed, in which Mr. T. W. Hand, 
the city librarian, championed the cause of 
the “indicator” system as opposed to that of 
“open access,” which resulted in the hasty 
perusal of the first and last few pages of works 
of fiction, and their replacement on the shelves. 
A vote of thanks was accorded the lecturer, on 
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the motion of Mr. W. H. Thorp, seconded by 


Mr. Robert P. Oglesby. 


- EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
—A meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
117, 
George - zt e t, on the r1th inst., Mr. „ 

rs. 

Ramsay Traquair submitted a paper on the 
subject Decoration,” illustrated by lime-light 
‘views. First, with regard to the attitude of the 
‘decorator, she said the architect came first, 
paving the way and creating the decorative 
It was the architect who must give the 
favourable soil and atmosphere in which the 
‘decorative worker sprang to life. Decoration 
should become a sort of natural growth, and was 
-only good in its proper place : taken out of that 
place, it would be a beautiful fragment, but it 
She spoke of line as a 
means towards expression, and pointed out 
‘that the Greeks always gave prominence to the 
-angle when they wanted activity, and gave 
prominence to horizontal and vertical lines 
The relations 
between line and colour and the uses of line 
and colour in decoration were touched upon, 
and it was pointed out that a flat tint corre- 
‘sponded with a straight line, a graduated tint 
with a curved line, and broken colour with an 
She emphasised the importance of the 
inferior parts of decoration being designed as 
‘Carefully as the principal bits, and of not being 
given to inferior hands, otherwise the principal 
parts were apt to look like pictures in more or 


Association was held in the rooms, 


Crawford, President, in the chair. 


artist. 


was only a fragment. 


when they wanted quietness. 


angle. 


dess unconnected surroundings. 
— — 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Lord Monkswell, 


Chairman, presiding. 


Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend the 
Wandsworth Borough Council 3,660/. for 
public baths at High-street, Wandsworth ; and 
St. George’s Union Guardians 17,407/. for 
alterations and additions to the Fulham-road 


workhouse. 
Southampton-row 


33,3501. be approved, and that the Improve- 
ments Committee be authorised to incur expen- 
diture for the purpose of the additional 
Widening of Southampton-row to 100 ft. 
between Theobald’s-road and Fisher-street, 
necessitated by the proposal to construct in the 
thoroughfare an open approach to the tramway 
subway. 

Greenwich Tunnel.—Colonel Rotton moved 
that the recommendation of the Bridges Com- 
mittee to approve of the supplemental esti- 
mate of 24,500/. for the purchase of property and 
payment of compensation in connexion with 

e construction of Greenwich Tunnel be 
ceferred back. He pointed out that the cost 
of the tunnel had gone. up from 70,500/. to 
155, O000l. 

Mr. Beachcroft seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Sears (Chairman of the Committee) 
pointed out that although the original estimate 
was 70,000/. before the work was started, a 
revised estimate of 155,0007. was brought for. 
ward and approved by the Council. 

The amendment was negatived, and the 
cecommendation agreed to. 


Grange Hill Forest.—The Parks Committee 
reported having considered a letter from Mr. 
E. North Buxton, suggesting the acquisition by 
the Council and subsidiary to the main Hain- 
ault Forest scheme of about 78 acres of land 
known as Grange Hill Forest, adj ining Clay- 
bury Asylum, and asking the Council to con- 
tribute half the cost (about 4,509/.) subject to 
the remainder of the purchase-money being 
caised locally. The owner, however, sought 
to impose the condition that patients at Clay- 
bury Asylum should not be exercised on the 
land if acquired by the Council. The Committee 
cecommended that in view of the condition 
sought to be imposed the Council take no 
action, 

Mr. Beachcroft considered they had spent 
too much money on Hainault Forest, and he 
moved that the words as to the condition be 
left out of the recommendation, or otherwise it 
simply gave the owner a chance to come again 
to the Council with a fresh offer. 

. Mr. Sidney Low seconded the amendment. 

Mr. S. Webb regretted that the Council did 


Improvement. — On the 
recommendation of the Improvements Com- 
mittee, it was agreed that the estimate of 
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when it would be needed. 


commendation was agreed to. 


mittee reported as follows :— 


“On January 27, 1903, we reported that we 
purposed submitting to the Council as soon as 
possible recommendations In regard to the appoiat- 
ment of District Surveyors for the districts of 


North-West Kensington, South Kensington, and 


Sydenham. We have since gone very carefully 


into the question, and are now prepared to 
submit recommendations on the subject. 
have borne in mind the principle that has been laid 
down by the Council that, as opportunities offer, 
districts should be rearranged so as to make their 
boundaries as far as possible co-terminous with 
those of the Metropolitan Boroughs, and at 
the same time make them sufficiently valuable to 
attract suitable candidates. As regards the districts 
of North-West Kensington and South Kensington 
we are of opinion, after fully considering all the 
circumstances, that the most satisfactory arrange- 
ment would be to unite these districts, and to 
transfer certain small portions to other districts, 80 
as to make the boundaries of the new district of 
Kensington co-terminous with those of the Royal 
Borough of Kensington. The gross value of the 
district so formed is estimated to be about 1, oool. per 
anoum. With regard to the district of Sydenham we 
think this a large and valuable district which might, 
with advantage, be divided into two districts. The 
gross average value of the whole district for the 
three years ending December, 1001, was 1,572., 
the gross value in 1902 being 1,850}. 83. 7d. If 
the district were divided into two districts, the 
line of division adopted being the Nunhead and 
Shortlands Railway to Stumps-hill and thence by a 
line along the centre of Stumps-hill to the county 
boundary, the gross values of the districts so formed 
would be approximately 1,000/. and Gool. If the 
Council decide to adopt this course we purpo3e 
issuing advertisements inviting applications for the 
posts of District Surveyors for both these dis- 
tricts. The Council will remember that the older 
District Surveyors are not subject to the condi- 
tions which it attaches to the appointment of Dis- 
trict Surveyors, which conditions provide inter alia 
that a District Surveyor shall not carry on any 
private practice. One of the points to which we 
have had regard is the advisability of transferriog 
one of the older District Surveyors to a more im- 
portant district than his present one, making it a 
condition of his transfer that he should subscribe to 
the standing conditions of the Council relating to the 
appointment of District Surveyors. We accordingly 
inquired of eight of the older District Surveyors 
whether they would be prepared to accept a transfer 
upon this condition to the more valuable of the new 
districts, which it is suggested should be constituted 
by the division of the present district of Sydenham, 
but none of these gentlemen were willing to accept 
the transfer upon these terms. We were. however, 
informed by Mr. S. F. Clarkson, District Surveyor 
for North Chelsea, that he would be prepared to 
resign his present district and accept the proposed 
new district of Kensington, subject to the standing 
conditions of the Council, provided the age at which 
he would be compelled to retire (condition f) were 
made 70 instead of 65. Mr. Clarkson is 633 years of 
age, but he is physically active and, in our opinion, 
quite capable of personally discharging the duties 
ia the proposed new district. The Council has in 
a similar case waived altogether the condition 
which provides that a district surveyor shall, if re- 
quired to do so, retire on attaining the age of sixty- 
five, aud we think that in the circumstances of the 
present case it would be well to modify the condi- 
tion as desired. If the Council adopts the recom- 
mendation which we shall submit in regard to the 
formation of the new district of Kensington, and the 
transfer of Mr. Ciarkson thereto, we think that Mr. 
Clarkson's present district of North Chelsea should 
be added to the district of South Fulham, which is 
held by Mr. S. F. Monier-Williams. The latter, who 
was appointed to South Fulham in 1898, has applied 
to be transferred to a more valuable district, as he 
states that the value of the South Fulham district is 
diminishing, and that in two years’ time it will pro- 
bably not be worth more than about 200l. a year. 
We recommend— 

(a) That a new district of Kensington, with its 
boundaries co-terminous with those of the Royal 
Borough of Kensington, be formed by uniting the 
districts of North-West Kensington and South 
Kensington, and transferring certain portions of 
these districts to other districts. 

(b) That, subject to the Couacil adopting recom- 
mendation (a), and in order to give effect to it, the 
Queens Park Ward of the Borough of Paddington 
and the late detached portion of St. George, 
Hanover-square, on the north side of Bayswater- 
road, be added during the Council's pleasure to the 
district of Paddington, but that Mr. Meeson, 
the District Surveyor for Paddington, be re- 
quired to pay to the District Surveyors who 
began the supervision of the works transferred 
to him a proportionate amount of the fees 
chargeable on such works, calculated on the extent 
to which they have been supervised by them. and 
that the portions of the parishes of St. Margaret 


not buy the Jand, for (the time would come 


The amendment was defeated, and theire- 


District Surveyors.— The Building Act Com- 


We 
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and St. John the Evangelist, Westminster, north and 
south of Kensington Gore, aad Knightsbridge, x 
present in the districts of North-west and South 
Kensington respectively, be added to the district of 
St. George, Hanover-square, North. 

(c) That Mr. S. F. Ciarkson be appointed District 
Surveyor for the new district of Kensington as from 
March 31, 1903, subject to the Council's standing 
corditions as to the appointment of District Sur. 
veyors, with the exception that 70 shall be sub- 
stituted for 65 in condition (/) as the age at which 
he will be required to retire. 

(2) That, subject to the Council adopting recom. 
mendation (c), the appointment of Mr. F. S. Clark- 
son as District Surveyor for North Chelsea be 
terminated as from March 31, 1903, and that this 
district be added to the district of South Fulham, 
and that the district so formed be designated North 
Chelsea and South Fulham. 

(e) That the district of Sydenham be divided into 
two districts, and that the line of division be the 
Nunhead and Shortlands Railway to Stumps Hill, 
and thence by a line along the centre of Stumps 
Hill to the county boundary, and that the western 
district be designated Sydenham, and the eastern 
district Catford. 

We have to report that Mr. G. Legg has resigned 
his appointment as District Surveyor tor the district 
of West Hackney. We have made temporary 
atrangements for the supervision of the district, 
and will report later as to filling the vacancy. We 
recommend—That the resignation of Mr. G. Legy, 
District Surveyor for the district of West Hackney, 
be accepted as from March 10, 1903.” 


All the recommendations were agreed to, 
except (c), which was taken back. 


Housing, Bermondscy.—The Housing of ‘the 
Working Classes Committee recommended, 
and it was agreed, that, subject to the area of 
all rooms being not less than the Council's 
minima of 144 square feet for living-rooms 
and 96 square teet ior bedrooms, to compliance 
with the by-laws as to the provision of suit- 
able ash-pits, and to any consents n 
under the London Building Acts being sub- 
sequently obtained, the plans submitted by the 
Metropolitan Borough Council of Bermondsey 
of the dwellings proposed to be erected 
under the London (Fulford-street and Braddon- 
street, Rotherhithe) Improvement Scheme, 
1897, be approved. 

Holborn to Strand Improvemcnt—The Im- 
provements Committee recommended, and it 
was agreed, that the working drawings, specif- 
cation, and estimate of the cost (35,00. of the 
paving and other works in connexion with the 
formation of the western portion of Aldwych 
between Catherine-street and Drury-lane, and 
also of the portion of the tramway subway 
under the road, be approved, and be referred 
to the Works Committee, with a view to the 
work being carried out without the interven- 
tion of a contractor. 

Workmen’s Trains—On the motion of Dr. 
Fletcher Little, seconded by Dr. Cooper, it was 
agreed: 


That it be referred to the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Committee to consider whether, in view 
of the greatly overcrowded state of large portions 
of the west, north-west, and north of London. 
chiefly caused by the inadequate number of work- 
men's trains provided by the Great Central, Midland. 
Great Northern, London and North-Western, and 
Great Western Railway Companies, the Council 
should be recommended to memorialise the Board 
of Trade to take the necessary steps for increasing 
the number of such trains forthwith.” 


Electrical System on the Tramways.—A long 
discussion took place on a motion moved by 
Mr. Beachcroft to the effect that the Highways 
Committee should report as to the cost of the 
construction per mile of the overhead and con- 
duit systems of electric traction ; as to the 
objections, if any, against a mixed system; 
and as to there being any solid reason why the 
Council should not adopt the overhead system 
inside the county in outside districts. 

Mr. Benn offered to accept the motion, on 
the understanding that the Report should be 
brought up when the Council itself had had 
experience of the electrical working of its 
conduit system, but the mover would not agree 
to this. 

On a division the motion was rejected by 
39 votes to 16. l 

Building ın Squares—Mr. Beachcroft, in 
accordance with notice, moved that it be an 
instruction to the Parks Committee, in view of 
the recent decision come to on their re- 
commendation to acquire, at full building 
value, two small squares in the borough of 
Stepney, to consider and report whether any 
measures are practicable in order to restrain 
owners from converting to building purposes 
small open spaces in me county of London 
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, which have been dedicated for use as squares” 
‘ and used as such for a long period of years. 
Mr. Dodson seconded the motion, which 
was carried nem. con. 
The Council adjourned at seven o'clock. 


— . — 


THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 


THE nineteenth annual general meeting of 
the Institute of Builders was held at the regis- 
tered offices of the Institute, 31 and 32, Bedford- 
street, Strand, W.C., on the 18th inst. 

The minutes having been read and confirmed, 
the report of the Council and the andited 
accounts and balance-sheets were read and 
adopted. The Report stated that during the 
past year the Council had carefully considered 
the various Parliamentary Bills affecting the 
building trade, and had taken action with satis- 
factory results in several cases. Qz2estions 
relating to labour disputes, not being within 
the range of the Institute's functions, had been 
disregarded. The Council regretted that, not- 
withstanding the need for Government restric- 
tion as to the extent to which municipal trading 
shall be carried, the Joint Select Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament of 1900 had not 
been re-appointed, and that the request of 
employers to appoint a Royal Commission to 
define the extent to which municipal trading 
should be sanctioned by Parliament had been 
ignored. Complaints having been made by 
members that the practice of demanding 
priced bills of quantities with tenders was 
extending, the Council co-operated with the 
London Master Builders’ Association and sent 
the following letter to all the metropolitan 
representative and public bodies and to many 
public and private architects in the provinces. 
This communication had had a good effect, 
and as an instance of this the London County 
Council had decided that in future the bills of 
quantities of the successful competitor only 
shall be retained :— 


“ DEAR SIR, - Our attention bas been called to the 
growing tendency to require priced bills of quanti- 
ties to be sent in with builders’ tenders. We think 
that architects and public bodies who bave adopted 
this course do not fully appreciate the trouble and 
annoyance which it gives to the builders. | 

There is a great objection on the part of 
builders to having their prices, in detail, communi- 
cated to anv one except tothe architects and sur- 
veyors, with whom the work is being carried out. 
Such prices are regarded as private information 
acquired by business experience and capital ex- 


ture. 

The practice has always been to require the suc- 
cessful competitor only to deposit copies of his 
priced bills of quantities. These copies of the bills 
should then remain in the custody of the architect 
or surveyor until they are required for the purpose 
of settling accounts. 

We venture to hope that you will use your in- 
fluence to continue this practice, which has always 
worked satisfactorily in the past.—We are, dear sir, 
Yours faithfully, WILLIAM F. KING, President, In- 
stitute of Builders; GEO. JAS. LOUGH, President, 
London Master Builders’ Association.” 


The Council continned to keep in view the 
importance of an agreement with the Royal 
Institute of British Architects on the terms of 
a common form of conditions of contract. 
Though not in a position to make an official 
statement on this question the Council had the 
pleasure to report that the relations between 
the officers and Councils of the two Institutes 
are of the most cordial nature, and it should 
not be difficut for them to come to an amicable 
arrangement which would confer a benefit on 
all connected with the trade, both in London 
and in the provinces.—A committee had been 

poi to consider the advisability of in. 
stitating an educational section. A great deal 
of useful information had been already col- 
lected, and members were requested to favour 
the Council with suggestions. The Council 
prepared a petition to Parliament against the 
London County Council Building Acts (Amend- 
ment) Bill. The Bill bad been withdrawn, but 
t is probable another Bill, which would be 
carefully watched, will be presented to Parlia- 


ment next Session. 
The following elections were made :—As 
President, Mr. W. F. King; Vice-President, 


Mr. F. L. Dove; Treasurer, Colonel Stanley 
G. Bird, C.B. ; and Hon. Auditor, Mr. E. J. 
Hill. The Executive Committee were elected 
as follows :—Messrs. Geo. Kett, J.P. (Cam- 
bridge), W. Nicholson (Leeds), A. F. Randall 
(London), W. Sapcote (Birmingham), B. Han- 
nen, jun. (London). 
e meeting then terminated. 


COMPETITIONS. 


DWELLINGS, LIMERICK.—The first premiated 
design in this competition was by Mr. John H. 
Ryan, 1, Metal Exchange-buildings, Whitting- 
ton-avenue, London, E.C. 


—— . —— 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Hampstcad. — The retention of a glass-roofed 
covered way at the side of No. 26, The Parade, 
Cricklewood, to abut upon Skardu-road (Mr. J. D. 
Hunter for Mr. F. W. Rodwell).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—One-story shops upon part of the 
forecourts of Nos. 57, 59, 61, and 63, High-street, 
Plumstead (Mr. H. Busbridge for Mesars. C. Carthew 
and S. T. Blackler).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—Two houses with bay windows on the 
west side of St. John’s Park-road, Blackheath, 
southward of the Royal Standard inn (Mr. A. 
Levett).—Consent. 

Hackney, Central.— Buildings upon the site of Nos. 
171, 173, and 175, Lower Clapton-road, Hackney 
(Mr. J. Hamilton for Mr. F. Sharman) —Consent. 

Hammersmith. An iron and glass shelter at the 
Shepherd’s Bush Empire Palace Theatre, Shepherd's 
Bush Green, Hammersmith (Mr. F. Matcham).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—Bay windows to a block of residen- 
tial flats on the northern side of Finchley-road, 
Hampstead, at the corner of Heath-drive (Mr. J. F. 
Bell).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A porch to a house on the east side of 
Bromley-road, Catford, on the next plot but one to 
tbe northward of the Catford Cricket Club ground 
entrance (Messrs. Kennard Bros. for Mr. E. H, 
Straw).— Consent. 

Lewishant.—The retention of a water-closet at the 
rear of No. 4, Halesworth-road, Lewisham, abutting 
upon Shell-road (Messrs. Hodson & Whitehead for 
Messrs. Hodson Bros. ).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Six houses, with bay windows, on the 
east side of Nightingale - grove, Hither-green, Lewis- 
ham, between Maybank-road and Brightside-road 
(Messrs. Norfolk and Prior for Mr. J. Laird).— 
Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—Extension of the period within 
which the erection of buildings on the western side 
of Albert-road, Regent’s Park, at the corner of 
High-street on the site of Portland-terrace, St. 
Marylebone, was required to be completed (Mr. 
F. M. Elgood for Mr. J. A. Michell).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—The retention of a projecting 
sign at the first floor level of No. 64, Berners-street, 
St. Marylebone (Mr. C. H. Mead for Messrs. P. 
Heffer & Co.).—Consent. . 

Paddington, South.— Buildings, with one-story 
shops in front, on the east side of Westbourne- 

ove-terrace, Paddington, southward of No. 21 

Mr. J. W. Chapman for Mr. W. Owen).—Consent. 

Peckham.—A wune-story addition at the rear of 
No. 62, Queen’s-road, Peckham, to abut upon 
Burchell-road (Mr. E. J. Stevens, for Mr. W. J. 
Wade).—Consent. 

Peckham.—An addition in front of the Baptist 
Chapel, Rye-lane, Peckham (Mr. H. P. B. Down- 
ing, for the Trustees of the Chapel).—Consent, =| 

Rotherhithe-—A porch in front of No. 39, New 
Church-street, Bermondsey (Mr. E. Crosse, tor the 
Rev. E. N. Coulthard).—Consenf. ' 

Strand.—A granite hood at the entrance to Thane 
House, Nos. 231 and 232, Strand, Westminster 
(Messrs. N. S. Joseph, Son, & Smithem for Mr. G. J. 
Woodman).— Consent. 

Brixton.—A three-story building, with a one-story 
shop in front, at No. 275, Clapham-road, Lam- 
beth (Mr. A. E. Symes for Messrs. J. Commin & 
Co. ).— Refused. 

Fulkam.—Deviation from the plan approved for 
the erection of buildings on the north-west side of 
Conan-street and south-west side of Edith-villas, 
Fulham, so far as relates to the erection of porches 
to such buildings and to the position of the building 
on the north-west side of Conan-street (Mr. W. 
Cave).— Refused. 

Fulkham.—One-story shops upon part of the fore- 
courts of Nos. 168 and 170, New King’s-road, 
Fulham (Mr. H. Curnick).—Refused. 

Kensington, North.—One-story shops in !front of 
Nos. 114 and 116, Westbourne- grove, and the erec- 
tion of three houses with shops on the west side of 
Richmond - road. Kensington (Mr. G. A. Sexton for 
Mr. A. Woollard).—Refused. 

Lewisham.t—Five houses with one-story shops in 
front on the east side of Torridon-road, Lewisham 
(Messrs. A. C. aad R. A. Blake).— Refused, 

Lewisham.—Five houses with shops, and with 
stables and bakehouse in the rear, on the east side 
of Torridon-road, Lewisham (Mr. A. C. Baker for 
Mr. F. Richards).—Refused. i 

Paddington, South *—Projecting criel windows to 
a block of residential flats on a site on the north 
tide of Moscow-road, Paddington, to abut also upon 
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Salem-road (Messrs. Metcalf & Greig for Mr. Re. 
Cooper). Refused. ! 
St. George, Hanover-square.—A projecting windo 
on the balcony in front of No. 82, Park-street, Sf. 

George, Hanover-square (Messrs. W. J. Mitchell 
Son for Dr. Day).— Refused. ' 

Wandsworth.—Permission to complete a house 
commenced to be erected on the north-west side of 
Mitcham-lane, Streatham, to abut upon Moyser-strest 
(Mr. H. Watt).— Refused. 

Lewisham.t—A greenhouse on the south-west side 
of London-road, Lewisham, westward of the shops. 
known as Imperial Buildings (Mr. J. R. Vining for 
Mesars. Furness Brothers).— Refused. 


Width of Way. i 


City.— Retention of a two-story addition to No. 78, 
Upper Thames-street, City, abutting upon Brickhill- 
lane (Messrs. Woodcock, Ryland, & Parker for 
Messrs. J. R. & J. Fletcher).—Consent. i 

Kensington, Soulh.—Retention of two studios at 
the rear of Nos. 17 and 18, Pembroke-square, Ken- 
sington, with the forecourt boundary at less 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of Pembroke-mews (Messrs. T. W, Heath & 
Sons for Mr. R. J. Barrett).— Consent. | 

Strand.—A porch and water-closet at the western 
end of St. Thomas’s Church, King-street, to abut 
upon Chapel-court, oe ae (Mr. W. J. Parker 
for the Rev. P. T. Bainbrigge).— Consent. 

Hackney, Central.—A two-story workshop at 
rear of Nos. 195 and 197, Dalston-lane, 

(Mr. E. Caston).— Refused. 

Hackney, Central.—A warehouse on the site of 
Nos. 74 and 76, De Beauvoir-crescent, Kingaland 
(Mr. G. H. Lovegrove for Messrs. J. King & Co.). 
Refused. 

Lewisham.t—Two cottages on the northern side of 
Willow-walk, Rushey-green, Catford, eastward of 
Willow-walk mission-hall (Messrs. Coad & Pamflett 
for Mr. G. Cowen).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. | 

Paddington, South —A modification of the pra- 
visions ot Section 41 of the Act with regard to opep 
spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the-pro- 
posed erection of an addition at the rear of 
No. 4. Hyde Park-terrace, Bayswater-road, Pad- 
diogton (Mr. L. Sharp for Mr. H. Lowenfeld).— 

nsent. 

.Whitechapcl.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 of the Act with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of a building at No. 184, Old Montague- 
street, Whitechapel, with an irregular open space at 
the rear (Mr. H. O. Ellis for the Governors of the 
Whitechapel Charity ).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Space at Rear, and Projec- 

lions, 

City.—A building on the site of Nos. 4 and 5, 
Wine Office- court, Fleet-street, City, to abut also 
upon Hind-court (Mr. J. M. Knight for Messrs. Slater 
& Palmer).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction, 


Finsbury, East.—A playshed at the school on the 
south side of Baltic-street, St. Luke’s (Mr. T. J. 
Bailey for the School Board for London).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Greenwich.—That an order be issued to Messrs. D. 
Smith, Son, & Oakley, sanctioning the formation or 
laying-out of a new street, for carriage traffic, in 
continuation cf Kidbrooke-grove, Blackheath (for 
the Earl of St. Germans).—Consent. 

Lewisham.t—That an order be issued to Mr. N. 
McDougall, sanctioning the formation or laying out 
of two new streets for carriage traffic in continua- 
tion of Sandrock-road and Overcliff-road, Lewisham, 
respectively, and of a street for foot traffic only to 
connect such two new streets.—Conaent. 

Lewisham.—Tbat an order be issued to Mr. J. 
Murray refusing to sanction the formation or laying 
out of a new street to lead from Fordyce-road to 
Mount Pleasant-road, Lewisham (for Mr. D. G. 
Horlock).— Refused. 


Working-class Dwellings. 


Rotherhithe—Two blocks of intended dwelling- 
houses to be inhabited by persons of the working 
class, and proposed to be erected, not abutting upon 
a street, on a site between Fulford-street and Seven 
Step-alley, Rotherhithe-street, Rotherhithe ( Messrs. 
Brocklesby, Marchment, & East for the Bermondsey 
Borough Council).—Consent.. 

„%% The recommendations marked t are contrary lo 
the views of the Local Authorities. 


— — — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE ROOD-SCREEN OF RANWORTH' CHURCH. By 
Edward F. Strange. (Lumley & Co.) 
SHIPPING MARKS ON TIMBER. 

(William Rider & Son. 63.) 

THE MODERN CARPENTER, JOINER, AND CABINET- 
Divisional 
Volume IV. (The Gresham Publishing Co.) 

STATICS AND ALGEBRAICAL , AND GRAPHIC 
MErHOpS By Lewis J. Johnson, C.E. (Chapman 
& Hall.) > 


1903 Edition. 
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Anderston Branch Savings Bank Buildings. 


Illustrations. 


GLASGOW SAVINGS BANK; ANDER. 
STON CROSS IBRANCH. 


IE building is of red sandstone, finely 


tooled, roofed with Highland slates. 

The bank occupies the greater part 
of the ground floor, with strong - room, heating 
chamber, and lavatories in the basement floor. 
A hydraulic lift raises the books to the floor of 
the office for daily use, and lowers them again 
into the strong · room at night. A large double 
shop and saloon take up what is left of the 
ground floor. There are nine dwelling- 
houses in the upper floors. 

The walls of the entrance porch to the bank 
are finished in mosaic with blue Venetian 
glass. The mantelpiece of the telling - room is 
of breche claire marble, and the floor of telling- 
room is laid in Pavonazza marble. The 
screens, counters, &c., are of polished maho- 
gany, and the lower walls are panelled in 
mahogany. 

The entrance door is a Van Kannel door. 

The total cost of the building was about 
52,000}, Jas. SALMON & Son. 


OLD BUILDINGS ON THE HIGH 
BRIDGE, LINCOLN. 


THE old thirteenth-century bridge which 
spans the river Witham at the point where the 
High- street crosses, is popularly supposed to 
be the only bridge in the country upon which 
inhabited houses are now standing. 

Prior to their recent restoration, nearly all 
traces of the old half.timbered buildings had 
disappeared behind mean brickwork on the 
street side, and behind plaster and tarred 
board at the back; and in 1901 the structure 
had become so ruinous that the Corporation 
{to whom the property belongs) instructed us 
to report as to whether it were possible to 
make it safe and habitable, or whether it would 
not be better to remove it. 

After a careful examination, we reported to 
the effect that, though exceedingly ruinous, the 
buildings were capable of being put intoa 
state of repair, and work was commenced by 
entirely stripping them and exposing the 
skeleton timber construction. 

When this had been done, the condition of 
the structure was shown to be worse than had 
been anticipated. In the front the whole of 
the timber framing had been cut away except 
the main story-posts and the horizontal sills, 
and even these had been cut down and their 


mouldings defaced ; the centre portion of the | bee 


building had sunk 2 ft. 6 in. out of level, and 
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had all but gone through into the river below, 
chiefly owing to the fact that a large modern 
chimney-stack, weighing several tons, had 
been built upon the top of a 3 in. oak partition; 
further, the stone rib spanning the river and 
carrying the back of the building, was sinking 
at the crown and giving way. 

The next step was to raise the sunken 
portion, and this was done by carefully tying 
the timber framing together, and by placing 
screw-jacks beneath the story-posts; the ex- 
cellent condition of the old joints—being 
hinged, as it were, upon their pins—enabled 
the screwing up to be done without mishap. 
A rigid horizontal line was not insisted upon. 
The defective stone rib across the river was 
next carefully taken down and rebuilt with the 
old stones, the building above being carried 
on temporary timber trusses thrown across the 
river. All the missing timbers were then re- 
placed, their position being ascertained by the 
mortice holes in the old sills, and the filling in 
was done in the original manner, viz., by oak 
lathing sprung into a groove in the centre of 
the framing, aod plastered both sides. 

The original building had no staircases, but 
the floors were trimmed for step ladders ; and 
seeing that there were also no fireplaces, and 
that the back windows were not glazed, it is 
safe to assume that they were not intended for 
dwelling-houses, but probably for warehouses 
in connexion with the extensive traffic which 
was then carried on with the port of Boston at 
the mouth of the river. 

The illustration shows the back of tke build- 
ings with the bridge beyond and beneath. The 
original half-timbered building shows on the 
upper story, the rough-cast portion below being 
an annexe containing the staircases, and re- 
placing a dilapidated boarded and tarred shed 
which had served the same purpose prior to 
this restoration. 

The buildings are now heated by gas, there 
being, as before mentioned, no fireplaces ; and 
electric light has been installed throughout. 

W. Watkins & Son. 

„ We may add to the’ architects’ account 
of the old buildings and the means taken to 
preserve them from ruin, that there was at 
the Burlington Loan Exhibitjon, in a corner 
of Gallery II., a very fine little picture by 
De Wint of these High Bridge buildings as 
they existed in his day. The exhibition unfor- 
tunately has just closed, otherwise some of 
our readers might have found it of interest to 
compare De Wint's picture with our illustra- 
tion, from a photograph, of the buildings as 
they now appear, after what appears to have 

n as conservative a restoration as was 
possible under the circumstances.—Eb. 
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PULPIT OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
HOLLAND. ROA, W. 


THIS pulpit was dedicated on Christmas 
Day. The materials employed are Corsham 
stone, with Beer stone for the figures. These 
figures are St. John the Baptist and the four 
| Doctors of the Church. The marble inlay used 
in the panels is Greek rosso antico ; for the 
small columns vert antique was used. The 
capping of the pulpit and the columns which 
support the figures is bréche sanguine. Tem- 
porary stone columns, which show on the 
photograph, were put in, as the marble 
columns could not be finished in time 
for the dedication. Messrs. Martyn & Co, of 
Cheltenham, carried out the work from the 
designs of Messrs. James Brooks, Son, & 
Godsell, London and Hereford. 


SOME EXHIBITS AT THE “ARTS AND 
CRAFTS.” 


WE give this week some further illustrations 
of works exhibited at the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition. 

No. 1 is a chimney-piece of marble, made by 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, from designs by 
Professor Lethaby. 4 

No. 2. An Italian walnut cabinet, inlaid with 
ivory, made by Mr. W. Sparrow and Mr. E.]. 
Minihane; designed by Mr. Charles Spooner. 

No. 3. On an oak sideboard, by Mr. S. H. 


Barnsley, is a box inlaid with pearl, also by 
him. 


No. 4 is a mantel register made by the 
Falkirk Iron Co. The modelling is by Mr. H. 
Wilson, from designs by Mr. Leonard Stokes 
and Mr. H. Wilson. 

No. 5 is a brass lamp for electric light, made 
for Messrs. Elsley & Co., by Messrs. W. 
Kuhlman, J. Summerland, and T. Webb, from 
designs by Mr. Walter Cave. i 

Messrs. Farmer & Brindley's admirable 
marble work is shown to great advantage in 
the chimney-· piece here illustrated. No one 
knows better than Professor Lethaby bow 
to base a design upon the proper use 
materials. We need hardly point out how 
dependent the design is upon the colour of the 
marbles used. f 

The walnut cabinet by Mr. Spooner is 2 
good piece of work. We think it would hare 
been quite as successful if he had spared the 
cornice with its compound curve. net 

The box on Mr. S. H. Barnsley's cabin 
shows the charming decorative value 
mother-of-pearl inlaid on a dark background. 

The mantel register by the Falkirk Iron 
Co., has a beautiful modelled panel 
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inscription by Mr. H. Wilson ; in reality it is 
somewhat overpowered by the shelf, and 
would, in our opinion, be better without it. 
‘Practically, the grate gives a great deal of heat 


for its size, 
The brass lamp designed by Mr. Walter | 


Cave, and made by Messrs, Elsley, is a fine 
piece of brass work, with sufficient flat surfaces 
4o give the value of the material. 

The photographs were mostly taken specially 
for us by Mr. Geo. E. Martin. 


A RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECE. 


THis is a design for a chimney-piece in 
Renaissance style, by Mr. J. J. Shaw. 
_ The upper portion is intended to be executed 
in plaster in low relief and wax tinted ; the 
lower part in marble and bronze. 


—_—_—_————_-+>-_. >... 


THE SANITARY INSTITUTE,—The Duke of Cam- 
bridge, President of the Sanitary Institute, will pre- 
side at the annual dinner of the Institute to be held 
on Friday, May 15, at the Hotel Cecil. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, BLACKPOOL.—Mr. R. H. 
Bicknell, C.E., held an inquiry recently on behalf 
of the Local Government Board regarding 
an application by the Corporation to borrow 
10,6661. for private street improvement works. The 
dnspector afterwards inspected the streets. 


— — 
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Correspondence. 


THE CHURCH AT ABU GOSH— 
IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


Sik,—The writer of the extremely interest- 
ing article in your issue of March 7 does not 
seem to be aware of a most important dis- 
covery recently made in connexion with the 
Church of St. Jeremiah at Abu Gosh. 

That wonderful Crusaders’ church, with its 
fortified keep, was in reality built on the 
massive foundations of a Roman military 
station belonging to the tenth legion, one of 
those mentioned by Josephus as serving in 
Palestine under Vespasian. The enclosed 
photo of an inscription on one of the 
aeie foundation-stones makes this perfectly 
clear. 

Abu Gosh is one of the sites claimed for the 
ancient Emmaus. On this point I am not 
competent to speak ; but it is noteworthy that 
the centurion Arius, with a band of soldiers. 
are said by Josephus to have been surprised 
and massacred at Emmaus by the insurgent 
Judeans, in revenge for which act Emmaus 
subsequently was burnt by Varius. 

I may venture to add that the fears expressed 
that this interesting building will be spoiled by 


the proposed restoration are, I trust, groundless. 
For that restoration the French Government is 
responsible, and not the Benedictine monks ; 
but the latter will be able to control the work, 
and it is their earnest desire to do nothing 
which may in the slightest degree alter àn 
feature of the building, but solely to save it 
from falling into utter ruin. 

The interior of the building is in far better 
repair than would be imagined from a view of 
the outside. A. H. O. S. B. 


THE GLAZING OF WESTMINSTER 
CATHEDRAL. 


SiR,—Having known the late Mr. Bentley from 
the time that he was preparing his plan for a 
metropolitan cathedral on the top of St. Mark’s, 
Venice (sic), I may perhaps throw some light upon 
the character of the glazing used in his great 
building. 

Mr. Bentley was himself a first-rate hand in pre- 
| aring cartoons for painted glass, but determined 
that the cathedral should not have any kind of 
ordinary pictorial glass. 

Itis well known that when leaded glass is ae 
perly designed the absence of painted glass in a 
building is not felt. 

The “cible” glazing adopted at Westminster is a 
case in point. This was only occasionally used in 
England, at Chester in a part of the cloister, and, it 
is believed, in some ancient mansions; but the 
system, whicli is most beautiful either alone or in 
combination with pictorial glass, is met with “from 
Cologne eastward as far as Rome.” 

In particular, the church of S. Peter’s, Cologne, is 
a model in point of successful glazing, as also are 
traces of the same thing in village churches on Lake 
Como and throughout the Engadine, mostly left in 
the traceries where they occur. 

When in Venice I secured as many ancient speci- 
mens as possible, which are late in form, less sea- 
green than the early ones, and have less definite 
concentric lines and a small central butt, but are 
very effective when properly leaded. The leads 
must be as small as possible if the effect in any 
kind of glazing is to be lace-like ; and in the case of 
cibles they must be placed breaking joint, not 
quadrilaterally, as at Westminster. 

A coloured border is a sor adjunct, as also is a 
square pictorial subject in the middle of a light ; and 
in every ancient example I have examined in its 
original leads the six little spandrels round an occa- 
sional cible are coloured either ruby or blue, without 
any particular regularity. 

As regards Westminster, the glazing is a failure 
from the position of the cibles one to another, and 
from the mixture in the building of other systems 
of leaded-glass, as I warned Mr. Bentley that it 
would be ; but the fact is, that by the time this not 
unimportant work was in hand the great artist had 
fallen into absolute ill-health, and probably did not 
superintend the actual work of the glaziers. 

It is surprising the difference of effect of the 


, same design in small and large leads. Ia. my dis- 
; trict I have in some places prevailed upon the 


d 


- ence I have never known such deductions to be 


or surveyor whom I have consulted that it is in 
order * 
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I do n t give the architect’s or surveyor’s names, 
but if it is thought desirable I bave no objectioa to 
do so privately io you as an evidence of good faith. 


3 concerned to substitute the smallest possible 
in A BUILDER. 


ordinary quarries ; the improvement is in 
each case acknowledged to be well marked. 
The fact is that leading up-cibles breaking joint 
is if the specimens are irregular in size, to be a 
t work ; and at St. Mark’s, Venice, they have 
all been re-leaded wrong because it is easier ; but the 
effect is entirely without character. | 
The best size is 54 in., and the butt should be 
inside the building, as it causes more play of light. 
Swiss cottages often contain specimens which are 
fast disappearing. AN AMATEUR. 


MEMORIAL WINDOW, CHAPEL ROYAL, 
SAVOY. 


Sir,—Wi'l you kindly permit me to say that 
Mr. J. E. C. Carr was associated with me in pre- 
paring the design and cartoons for this window, 
and the latter are chiefly his work ? 

E. J. PREST. 
— nis es 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


THE London Fireproof Plate Wall Co. send 
a leaflet with description and illustrations of 
their fire-proof plate walling for partitions, 
which, if we remember right, we have seen and 
described before when exhibited at one of the 
building trade exhibitions. These are 2} in. 
thick slabs with vertical tubular hollows; 
the meeting of two slabs, with their fluted 
edges, forms a sim lar tube, and the courses 
are connected by . quid cement poured down 
the continuous tubes thus formed. Iron rods 


THE VENTILATION OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 


SR. — I should be very much obliged if you would 
allow me space in your columns to raise the ques- 
tion as to whether “the Plenum system ” of ventila- 
tion which is at the present time so largely adopted 
for schools is as satisfactory as those who advocate 
it make out. Without going into matters of prac- 
tical detail, which would be impossible withia the 
limits of a letter, there are two points to which I 
should like to draw special attention. 

1. In order that the system of downward propul- 
sion should work it is necessary that the tempera- 
ture of the incoming air should be above that in the 
room; as a matter of fact, in this system the air is 
warmed sufficiently to provide for the heating of 
‘the rooms, and is consequently in cold weather hot 
enough to allow for the cooling effect of the win- 
dows, walls, &c. The point to which I wish to 
draw attention is the serious hygienic disadvantage 
of breathing this hot air; there is not only the 
enervating effect caused by working in rooms so 
heated, which must be within the experience of 
most people, but, if continued for long, a deleterious 
and weakening effect upon the mucous membranes 
and the delicate organs of the throat. 

2. In this system the inlet is arranged over the 
outlet on the same wall, which is, ot course, the 
best position where the temperature of the ad- 
mitted air is above that in the room, but what will 
happen in summer, when the incoming air will be 

than that in the room ? Surely it will fow 
straight down from the inlet to the outlet, leaving 
the bulk of the air in the room unaffected. It is 
quite unusual to find a double set of inlets and 
outlets to provide for the exactly contrary con- 
ditions of summer and winter ventilation. 

It is, of course, necessary where there are large 
numbers in one room to have some means of 
mechanically forcing fresh air into the building, and 
this must, of course, be sufficiently warmed to 
prevent any feeling of cold draught. ` I would urge 
that for the sake of the health of tbe cbildren the 
8 of loos air should be limited 

$ A eg. e most, su 
form of direct heating. . 

Splendid results are claimed for this downward 
system, and often proved by experiments in models, 
etc.; but under the actual conditions of school 
work it is very apt to break down, and I think a 
conversation with a teacher in whose classrcom 
the system is at work would generally surprise 
those who so warmly advocate its use. Air heated 
enough to warm a room in cold weather is un- 
pleasant and hurtful, even though it can be shown 
oy analysis not to have more than the prescribed 
amount of carbon dioxide. Although carbonic acid 
gas is heavier than pure air, yet air which has been 

reathed is, owing to the amount of moisture which 
it takes up, lighter than ordinary air, and 80 is found 
in the upper part of the room even when it has 
become cooled down. It is surely better to use the 

pressure of the incoming air to accelerate this up- 
ward movement, than to have to counteract it, and 
force the breathed air down past the heads of those 
in the room, for nothing short of an intolerable 
draught will prevent its rising some distance. 


FELIX CLAY. 


A QUESTION OF QUANTITIES. 


SIR,—Will you permit a discussio 
following subiect ? pte ee 
I priced a bill of quantities in which there were 
the usual provisional amounts for works to be done 
by special trades, such as electric lighting, heat- 
ing, &c. To these amounts I added a moderate 
un apo 15 largest addition being 10 per cent. 
e ese items bave been paid by the arch 
an not by me. 1 1 sai 
n settling up the account the surveyor 
deducted not only the provisional Insua. but ie 
soms I added as protit and use of my plant, &c. 
The items in quantities bearing upon the subject 
are as follows :— 
“ Contract to be for a lump sum, and no allow- 
ance will be made for errors or contingencies.” 
“ Provisional and P.C. amounts are for full value 
named without profit, vouchers for net payments to 
be produced at settlement.“ 
Will any of your readers state what is the correct 
custom in a case of this kind, as in a long experi- 


space in partitions. 


varnish, to dry in four to eight hours. 


us by the General Electric Co. of Queen Victoria- 
street. The Bellophone consists of a tele- 
phone receiver and transmitter which can be at 
once fitted on to any existing system of electric 
bells, and thus verbal communication between 
any room and the kitchen can be established 
by means of the existing wires. The price of 
a complete set is only 15s., and a screw driver 
is all that is necessary in order to attach the 
fittings to the bell-push in the room and the 
indicator in the kitchen. They also send us a 
leaflet of the Geeko battery buttons, 
which can be used for recharging ordinary 
„Leclanché“ batteries when they begin to 
get run down. It is claimed that it is more 
economical to use these soluble pellets of 


crystal or powder. Spilling the salt on the 


“ creeping.” There would be little likelihood 
of this happening when the pellets were used. 

The James Keith & Blackman Co., Ltd., has 
sent us an illustrated pamphlet relating to the 
Keith Light. This is a high-pressure gas lamp, 
and consists of an incandescent gas burner 
supplied with gas compressed by a device 
operated by water. The pressure of the gas 
as it issues from the injector into the mixing 
tube of the burner is equivalent to that of about 
8 in. of water. The cost of compressing 
1,000 cubic ft. of gas is about Id. With a 
consumption of 10 cubic ft. of gas per hour 
the mantle emits a light of 300 c. p.; so that 
with gas at 2s. 6d. per 1,000 cubic ft., the cost 
of the gas required to maintain a light of 
1,000 c.-p. for one hour is Id. The initial cost 
of the compressing apparatus and burner is 
not mentioned. 

The Simplex Steel Conduit Co., Ltd., of 20, 
Bucklersbury, London, E.C., have sent us a 
new annual edition of their price list in the 
form of a neat pocket book. Their system 
of wiring is now well known, and has 
come into extensive use. A clear illustrated 
description of it is given, and we note that the 
prices of the conduits are in several cases 
considerably reduced. We were specially 
struck with the “Simplex” brass-cased con- 
duit, which has all the appearance and finish 
of a brass tube combined with the strength 
and lightness of thin steel. It may also be 
used as a picture rod, light rack, &c., with 
perfect safety. An oval tube which is de- 
scribed ought to prove useful for many pur- 
poses. All interested in the safe wiring of 
buildings ought to write to the company for a 
copy of this book. 

The Anaglypta wall-paper manufacturers 
(Darwen) send us a large and sumptuous cata- 
logue of illustrations of their numerous designs 
in Anaglypta for ceiling and wall decora- 
tion. The general style of these designs is 
very good ; many of them have high artistic 


made, neither can I hear from any architect, builder, 


can also be passed through the tubes so as to 
suspend the partition from a girder where it is 
desired tokeep the weight of it off the floor. The 
system has a great deal to recommend it; it is 
permanent and fire-resisting ; said to be sound- 
proof (this we have not tested); and it saves 


Mr. R. D. Stewart sends us his price list of 
paints, colours, oils, varnishes, &c. ; also a list 
of specialities, including English white lead 
ground, linseed oils, three kinds of oak varnish, 
including a cheap hard drying pure gum 


A leaflet on the Bellophone has been sent 


compressed sal ammoniac than the usual 


top of a porous pot is a frequent cause of 
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character as well as considerable originality. 
In addition to the effective illustrations show- 
ing details of the designs, there are outline 
drawings to 3-in. scale, showing how many of 
the designs work out over a whole ceiling: 
and an architect who wishes to employ any of 
these drawn-out designs, by placing tracings 
of the plans of rooms, to the same scale, on 
these outline drawings, can see at a glance 
how the design can best be worked into the 
space and proportion afforded by the room. 
The volume contains also full directions for 
fixing the Anaglypta paper. Altogether it is a 
remarkable example of an illustrated cata- 
logue, and highly creditable to the firm issuing 
it. 


Messrs. Archibald Smith & Stevens, of 
Queen’s-road, Battersea, have sent us a care- 
tully got. up illustrated pamphlet on electric 
lifts. It contains a great deal of original 
matter, and deserves careful study by everyone 
interested in lifts. Tables are given of the 
comparative cost of working hydraulic and 
electric lifts, and the results are most instruc- 
tive. The figures are not calculated theoreti- 
cally, but are tabulated from the annual meter 
bills of their customers, and there seems to be 
no reason to doubt their substantial accuracy. 
The initial cost of a high-pressure hydraulic 
lift is about 25 per cent. less than the initial 
cost of an electric lift, but the subsequent 
working expenses of the latter are very much 
smaller. Examples of lifts in London, Man- 
chester, Dublin, and Glasgow are worked ont, 
and in some cases the meter bill for electric 
power is less than one-fifth that for water 
power. They also state that it makes little 
difference what the system of electric supply 
is, although the direct current is the most 
economical. The cost of repairs, methods of 
control, and various automatic systems are 
discussed in an able and interesting manner. 


— —— 


PROPOSED QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


WE are asked to give publicity to the follow- 
ing circular letter :— 


“17, Bedford-row, W.C, 
March, 1003. 

SIR,—Arising out of correspondence which has 
recently taken place in the columns of the Bude 
upon the question of the desirability of a distinctive 
Association being formed for quantity surveyors, 2 
meeting of London and provincial members of the 
profession was held on March 6, 1903, at the offices 
of Mr. F. B. Hollis, 17, Bedford-row, London, W.C., 
Mr. W. Hoffman Wood (Leeds) in the chair, whea 
it was resolved to seek the co-operation of gentle- 
men favouring such formation. 

The following were the main resolutions passed 
at the meeting: , 

1. That there was a distinct need for an Assoca- 
tion solely for quantity surveyors. 

2, That such an Association be named ‘The 
Quantity Surveyors’ Association.’ i 

3. That in the formation of the Association, the 
value and importance of the Surveyors’ Institution 
be íully respected and recognised, and that that 
body shall be courteously approached to assist in 
the registration of the Association, and that mem- 
bers of the Surveyors’ Institution who are practising 
as quantity surveyors be invited to also join the 
distinctive Association. l 

4. That none but qualified quantity surveyors be 
admitted to membership. 

The main objects of the proposed Association 
being briefly as follows, viz. :— 

1. To uphold the dignity and importance of the 
profession, and to provide the means for quantity 
surveyors to meet and discuss subjects of interest. 
and to settle cases of difficulty. 

2. As a guarantee of efficiency and fair dealing 35 
between the building owner and the builder. 

3. As an additional means: of ensuring the cont- 
dence of architects. 

4. To encourage uniformity of practice. 

It was further resolved at the meeting that the 
founders’ first annual subscription should be one 
guinea, which should cover entrance fees, and that 
after the registration of the Association, it is $u$- 
gested that the entrance fee should be five guineas, 
and the annual s‘sbscription two guineas. 

The promise of your influence and support wil 
be greatly esteemed. ; 

A postcard is enclosed, addressed to the (interim) 
hon. sec. of the Association, and you are cour 
teously requested to express your views thereoa. 
return it to the above address as soon asconve 
nient. l ii 
A general meeting will be called at an early il 
to elect a president, officers, &c,, of which yoy 
be duly notified,— Yours bonas í ; 

l . B. HOLLIS, 


Aon. Sec. and Treasures. 
The above letter has been sent to all London 3° 


provincial quantity surveyors in. ao far as tel 
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Illustrations to Student's Column. 


names and addresses can be obtained from direc 
tories and from the secretaries of architectura 
associations. 

The bon. sec. will be glad if any quintity surveyor 
who has been omitted will communicate with him 


at once.” 
— — — 


The Student's Column. 
BUILDERS’ TOOLS AND THEIR USES. 


fact, the cutting iron takes the place of the 
brick in fig. 1 19. 

An iron straight-edge is sometimes used for 
the same purpose, and is fixed to the bench by 
means of screws (fig. 121). 

The Ripper consists of a thin steel blade, 2 ft. 
or 3 ft. long, and some 13 in. broad, enlarged 
at the point, with a notch on both sides and 
sometimes at the tip, for drawing nails (fig. 
122). It is slipped up under damaged slates to 
cut the nails when taking off the former to 
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CHAPTER 7. repair the roof. 
Slater“ Tools. Th AER: 
e Hammer, or slater’s pick hammer, has a 
kk following tools are employed by the notch or claw at one side of the head for 
| mm slater :— grasping and drawing 15 at a pointes and 
slightly curved end for holing slates (fig. 123). 
: 53 ik tone Machine. The Sguare, of iron, is required for squaring 
` Ripper 9. Chisels, and testing slates. aor 
4. Hammer 10. Mallet. The Shaving Tool, or drawing knife, is 
5. Square. 11. Trowel. similar to that of the carpenter’s, and is used 
b. Shaving Tool. 12. Rud. for smoothing the face of slates, slate slabs, &c. 


It has a cast steel blade, about 12 in. long and 
2 in. wide, sharpened on one edge, and with 
a beech handle at each end. 

The Holing Machinc is employed for drilling 
the holes in the slates, there being two kinds 
of machine, single and double. The single 
slate-holing machine is seen in fig. 124. Itis 
made of iron, with a lever handle, and rests 
on, or is clamped to, the bench when in use. 
A single machine, with a smart boy, will be 
able to hole from 300 to 400 slates per hour. 
A double slate-noling machine is illustrated in 
fig. 125, which punches two holes in one 
operation, thus obviating the necessity for 
reversing the slate. It will be noticed that the 
gauges and distances can be readily arranged 
to any length. These appliances are simple, 
rapid, and effective, and will hole slates as fast 
as any man or boy can put under them, with 
the least breakages. The latest type punches 
countersunk holes. 

The Scantle is a gauge by which slates are 
regulated to their proper length when trim- 
ming and holingthem. Fig. 126 represents 
two bits of lath nailed on the bench ata dis- 
tance apart (which forms the scantle or gauge) 
of the slate plus lap—i. e., at a distance of the 
slate + distance of nail hole from tail of 
slate—that is, if tne slates are centre nailed, 
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The Zax, saix, axe, chopper, or cutter, as it 
is variously named, is a large stezl knife- 
shaped instrument, with a blade 6 in. or more 
long, and 2 in. wide, having a bevelled edge, 
and used for trimming and cutting the slates 
square. At the back there is a sharp, pick-like 
projection, 3 in. to 5 in. long, for holing the 
roofing slates, although for large quantities the 
holing process is performed by aspecial machine 
(bg. 118). The word is evidently derived from 
the saxe, or short sword, of the Saxons. 

The zax is thus brought into operation: A 
brick is placed on the bench at which the 
slater works, and a slate is then taken up with 
the left hand and placed with the portion of it 
desired to be cut off overlapping the brick 
(fg. 119). A series of holes is now hacked 
along the slate (on a line previously scored 
with a nail) with the tooth of the zax. With 
the blade of his instrument thż slater then 
chips off the overhanging part of the slate at 
these holes, neatly trimming off the roughened 
edge. Instead of utilising a brick, a slate is 
also trimmed by holding it horizontally over 
another slate placed vertically, the pressure 
keeping the lower one in position. 

‘The Dog, or cutting iron (fig. 120), is 1 ft. to 
2 ft. long, with two sharp feet for driving into 
the wooden bench, and is employed when 
reducing the dimensions of slates. These are 


lti on the dog, and are cut with the zax ; in remembering the rule, 


= Gauge, 


which for a Countess slate would work ont 
20 in.—3 in. 7 in. A slate 


7 2 =84in. Gauge. 

is then placed close up against one lath, 
and a hole is drilled by the machine. It is 
then reversed, set against the other lath, 
and the second hole bored. As soon as 
one slate is punched it is put aside, and 
another one brought forward for piercing. A 
boy and a man are usually employed in the 
operation, though one person only may be so 
occupied. It will be obsérved that the single 
slate-holing machine already possesses gauging 
irons to hold the slates at the proper distance 
when being holed, thus dispensing with the 
pieces of lath. 

Fig. 127 shows another method of attaining 
the same end, the laths being placed at a 
distance apart equal to the gauge of the slate. 
A line is scored across the slate at the distance 
of the gauge, and the holes there pierced. © ” 

Chisels and Mallet are used for working 
slabs of slate, and are similar to those em- 
ployed by stonemasons. 

A Trowel,as well as a hod and mortar board, 
are necessary when torching or bedding the 
slates in hair mortar. 

A Rod, or long lath, is essential for making 
and setting out slating to roofs. 


—— 


PUBLIC WORKS AND BUILDINGS. 


AMONGST the works which the Government pro- 
po to carry out in the financial year ending 

ach 31, 1904, subject to the House of Commons 
voting the necessary supplies, are the following :— 
Buckingham Palace, erection of an official residence 
in the grounds for the clerk of the works, to cost 
1,000J.; formation of pathways in forecourt, 15ol. 
Royal Mews, Pimlico, erection of coach-house and 
dormitory, 1. 500l. Kensington Palace, alterations and 
sanitary improvements, 300/. Pembroke Lodge, 
Rickmond Park, provision of water supply, pipes, 
cisterns, &c., 4008. Osborne House, Isle of Wight, 
alterations and improvements (including new Lifts ; 
heating, lighting, and water services ; and new fur- 
niture), 10,500}. Bushey Park, enlargement of the 
Hampton Court entrance to the Park, 500}. Hamp- 
ton Court Gardens, reconstruction of plant-houses in 
new frame-ground, 1, oool. (on account: total cost, 
1,7001.). Kensington Gardens, new plant-house, 
200l. (to complete; total cost, 6ool.). Kew Gardens, 
new pumping bouse, mains, &c., 1,425/. (to complete: 
total cost, 2,525/.); herbarium, new wirg, 1,400} 
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(to complete ; total cost, 7, osol.); additional sanitary 
accommodation, 2001. Hyde Park, reconstruction of 
frame-ground, 3, oool. (on account; total cost, 1a, oool.). 
Houses of Parliament, improving ventilation of five 
of the Peers’ Committee rooms, 1, oo0l.; alterin 
smoke shafts, 1,050/.; improving ventilation 
lavatories, lower waiting hall, smoking room, and 
tea room, House of mmons, 2501 Croydon 
County Court, for the acquisition of site and the 
erection of new courts and offices, 5,500}. (on 
account; total cost, 11,3004). British Museum, 
erection of store for newspapers, &c., at Hendon, 
10,000}. (on account; total es d cost, includin 
site, 18,000].). Victoria and Albert Museum, Sou 
Kensington, providing fittings for new rooms in the 
Art Library, 1,100). Bethnal Green Museum, renew- 
ing iron p 1,000}. (on account ; total estimated 
coat, 4,000/.). Custom House, alterations to labora- 
tory, 730l. ; improving the ventilation of the Long 
Room, &c., 550l.; providing additional lavatory 
accommodation, 150}. ; alterations to offices, Royal 
Albert Docks, 230/.; erection of new Custom House 
at Barry Dock, 5,600l.; erection of new Custom 
House and Mercantile Marine offices, Manchester 
5,040}. (on account), Somerset House, 
alterations to the wing vacated by Exchequer and 
Audit Department, and to the west wing, for the 
accommodation ot various branches of the Revenue, 
and preparing vaults for reception of records, &c., 
8,000]. Post Office Buildings, Mount Pleasant, exten- 
sion of boiler-house, 1,050/. (to complete ; total cost 
3,7501.) ; Walthamstow, new sorting office, 2. 500l. 
(to complete; total cost 4 cool.) ; West Kensington, 
new sub-district post cffice, 2,000}. (to complete, 
total cost 18,325/.); Burnley, new post office, 
8,000}. (on account!; total cost 11, 250l.); Bridgwater 
post office, extension 4, oool.; Burton-on-Trent, new 
post office, 8,000}, (on account ; total estimated cost 
10,600/.); Darlington post office, enlargement, 
6 2004. (to complete; total cost 10, oo0l.); Derby, 
head post office, enlargement, 1,350/. (to complete ; 
total cost 5.3501.) ; Esher, new post office, 6004. (to 
complete; to al cost 3,900/.); Huntingdon, new 
posat office, 1,900}. (to complete; total cost 2, 300l.); 
Liverpool, Wavertree district, new sorting office, 
1,500), (to complete, total cost 1,800/.) ; Norwich 
head post office, enlargement, 8,9501. (to complete; 
total cost 13,250/.); Oxford post office extension, 
6,000}. (on account; total estimated cost 7,9Q00!.) ; 
Plymouth head post office enlargement, 7. 800ʃ. 
(to complete; total cost 14,800/); Preston, 
new post office, 3,026). (to complete; total cost 
26,5001.) ; Southampton, new head telegraph and 
branch office, 8,500}. (on account; total estimated 
cost 20, 800l.); Sunderland, new head post office, 
4,3041. (to complete; total cost, 32,354/.) ; York, 
post office extension, 5,900}. (to complete; 
total cost, 9,400/.); General Post Office West, new 
roof to kitchen of Central Telegraph Office, Bath- 
street, 1,300/.; Northern district (London) new 
post office, 57,500/.; Northern district (London) 
new postal stores, 85,500}. ; Blackfriars, new power 
station, 40,0001. ; Chelsea, new post office, 14,2001 ; 
Ealing Dean, new sorting office, 2,450/.; Finchley, 
Church End, extension of sorting office, 2,800). ; 
Hanwell, new sorting office, 2,170/.; Holloway, 
telegraph factory extension, 13,000} ; Kentish Town, 
new sorting office, 3, 420l.; Knightsbridge, new 
branch cffice, 5, 200l.; Lower Edmonton, new 
sorting office, 2,425}. ; Manor Park, new sorting 
office, 2,220] ; savings bank, West Kensington, new 
workshops (moiety of cost) 1,300/.; Southwark, 
new parcel office, 75,000/. ; Stockwell, new sorting 
office, 4, 050l.; Tooting, new sorting office, 3,610. ; 
Upper Edmonton, new sorting cffice, 2,400/; 
Upper Holloway, new sorting office, 1,660/, ; Wal- 
ham-green, extension of sorting office, 3.0001. ; 
Wimbledon branch post office, enlargement, 1, 250l.; 
W.ochmore Hill, new sorting office, 2,0504 ; Ashford 
station, new sorting office, 1,980/.; Barnet, new 
post office, 5,200}. ; Barnsley post office, extension, 
4. 200l.; Barrow-in-Furness post office, extension, 
7,170l,; Barry Docks, new post office, 7,800/. ; Bir- 
mingham post office, alterations, 5,900/.; Bootle, 
new post office, 5.500/.; Bournemouth post office, 
extension, 4,900/.; Brentwood post office, altera- 
tions, 1,300/.; Burslem, new post office, 4,350. ; 
Buxton, new post office, 3. 500l.; Crewe. new post 
office, 4,000}, ; Croydon (East) sorting office, exten- 
sion, 2,250/.; Dorchester, new post office, 7,800. ; 
Durbam post office, extension, 2,845/.; Enfield, new 
post office, 5 ocol. ; Hanley, new post office, 14,0001. ; 
Hereford, post office enlargement, 2,800} ; Huil, new 
post office, 40,000). ; Ilford, new post office, 5,5501. ; 
Ipswich st office, alterations, 3. 100l.; 3, 
Hyde Park- corner, branch post office, 3,500/ ; Leeds, 
Hunslet, new sorting office, 1,520/.; Leek, new 
post office, 4,500}. ; Leicester head post office, en- 
largement, 23,400/.; Lichfield, new post office, 
4,3001.; Lincoln, new post office, 10,500/. ; Liver- 
pool, new office for Northern District, 9,000. ; 
Liverpool, four new sorting offices, 6,0201.; Maid- 
stone post office, extension, 5,250/.; Manchester 
post office, new rooms in roof, 3,000/. ; Manchester, 
Quay-street, engineer's office and store, 27,0001. ; 
Merthyr Tydfil, new post office, 5,650}. ; Michel- 
dever post office, alterations, 1, 400l.; Middles- 
brough poet office, enlargement, 4,880/. Newport 
(Mon.) head office, enlargement, 24,850/.; Peter- 
borough post office, extension, 11,000/ ; Portsmouth 
post office, extension, 14.1002. ; Reading post office, 
alterations, 1,685/,; Richmond (Surrey) post office, 
enlargement, 2,100/,; Salisbury, new post office, 


8,500}. ; Thornton Heath, new post office, 1,400). ; 


Warrington, new post office, 10, 200l.; Wigan post 


Office, extension, 5,200/.; Woodford Green, new 
post office, 3,800}. Colonial Office, alterations in 
rooms now in occupation of the Crown Agents, to 
adapt same for the Colonial Office, 2,000]. Land 
Registry, alterations consequent on rearrangement 
of staff, 1,300}. Albert Docks (London), erection 
of new Mercantile Marine Offices, 3,200/. (on ac- 
count; total estimated cost, 8, 500l.). Patent Office, 
extension, 4,000}. (to complete; total cost, 
167,7501.). Royal Mint, alterations to provide for 
in boiler accommodation, 5,000}. (on account; 
total estimated cost, 12, oool.) 
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BRITISH FORESTRY. 


THE importance of questions bearing on the con- 
dition of forestry in this country as affecting the 
timber supply and other matters bas of late years 
received an increasing amount of recognition. One 
of the latest proofs of this was the appointment 
last year by the President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture of a Departmental Committee to consider and 
report as to “the present position and future pros- 
pects of forestry, and the planting and manage- 
ment of woodlands in Great Britain, and to con- 
sider whether any measures might with advantage 
be taken, either by the provision of further educa- 
tional facilities or otherwise, for their promotion 
and encouragement.” The Report of the Committee 
was recently issued as a Parliamentary paper. It 
covers about a dozen closely printed pages of 
foolecap, in which the importance of afforestation is 
dem nstrated and the means of improving British 
methods of forestry discussed. The following pas- 
sages in the Report have special interest for those 
connected with the timber and building trades :— 

“It will be found in our evidence tbat experts of 
high authority have recorded the opinion already 
expressed in many reliable publications, that the 
world is rapidly approaching a shortage, if not 
actual dearth, in its supply of coniferous timber, 
which constitutes between 80 and 9o per cent. of 
the total British timber imports. The great area 
of waste land in these islands, which might be 
afforested, and with regard to which such valuable 
evidence has been given, thus becomes a matter of 
grave national concern. No individual effort is likely 
to cope with such extensive afforestation, not only 
because British forestry, as now practised, is in- 
efficient, but because of the capital required, the 
time during which it remains sunk before producing 
income, and the lack of all security on private 
estates for continuous good management from the 
time that the forest is formed until matured timber 
is placed upon the market. We do not feel justified 
in urging the Government to embark forthwith 
upon any general scheme of State forests under 
present circumstances ; but the question of planting 
suitable waste lands under the control of the Crown, 
or over which the Crown exercises manorial rights, 
where it may be proved practicable and desirable, 
is, for the reasons above mentioned, worth the 
attention of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests. . . . 

The present condition of existing woodlands has 
been repeatedly and clearly reviewed by many 
eminent authorities. It is the common verdict that 
timber of the kind and quality imported in such 
large quantities from the Baltic and similar tem- 
perate regions can be grown as well here as any- 
where; in fact, it is a matter of common knew- 
ledge that European ‘red wood ' and ‘ white wood,’ 
so highly esteemed for structural purposes, are 
yielded by the Scots pine and the spruce, two of the 
commonest trees of British woodlands. That 
foreign is so generally preferred to home-grown 
timber is in no way due to unsuitability of soil er 
climate, but is entirely due to our neglect of sylvi- 
cultural principles, It is hardly too much to say 
that until witbin the last ten years or so owners of 
woodlands, with few exceptions, failed to realise 
that the shape, size, and quality of trees could be 
influenced by anything that they could do. They 
seemed to imagine that tbe character of the final 
product was largely a matter of accident, whereas it 
is mainly determined by management. They failed 
to recognise that cultural treatment which suits oak 
or ash is unsuited to pine or spruce; and so it has 
come to pass that British coniferous timber has been 
gradually excluded by architects from building 
specifications, As another instance of this we may 
refer to the statements supplied by the Post Office 
as to the unsuitability of home-grown pine -for 
telegraph poles. 

That the yield of our woodlands can be 
materially improved admits of no doubt, and the 
evidence before us unanimously favours immediate 
and effective provision for bringing systematised 
instruction within the reach of owners, agents, 
foresters, and woodmen. This has been on all 
sides emphasised as the first requisite in any project 
for the improvement of forestry.” 

The Committee’s chief recommendations are that 
two areas for practical demonstration be acquired, 
one in Scotland and the other in England, of from 
2,000 to 10,000 acres each ; that additional facilities 
be atforded, by the appointment of a lecturer on 
forestry in connexion with the Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford, and that example plots be 
provided in connexion with each of these centres 


and with Edinburgh; that a gro 

ocot eee the curriculum of 
the colleges providing instruction in in 
Great Britain, and that short courses instruction 


woodmen by employiag 

students to work in both the demonstration forests, 

and that suitable buildings be erected on the 

d for the instruction and, where necessary, 

or the accommodation of these student-foresters ; 

that lectures be given, under the auspices of the 

County Councils, in the neighbourhoods where 

a considerable area under wood, and that 

ps be offered in such counties to enable 
working foresters to attend courses of lectures, 
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OBITUARY. 


Mr. EALES.—We have to announce the death on 
March 13, at his residence in London, of Mr. 
Christopher Eales, of Somerset Mansions, 9, Welbeck- 
street, W., and of Worthing, Sussex, in his ninety- 
fourth year. Mr. Eales as an architect. 
and survevur in co- ership with his son, Mr. 
Frederick Ernest Eales, F. R. I. B. A., under the style 
of Messrs. Christopher Eales & Son, at Somerset 
Chambers, Welbeck-street. Of the architectural 
works carried out by the firm the following have 
been described, with illustrations and plans, in the 
columns of the Builder: Hyde Park residential flats, 
August 4, 1883; the King’s Arms Hotel, Edgware- 
road, September 22, 1883: Oxford and Cambridge 
Mansions, Marylebone-road, February 3, 1883; 
additions to 6, Gloucester-road, Regent’s Park, 
N.W., for Mr. R. Borwick, consisting of a new 
wing, with music-room, billiard-room, nurseries, 
&c., November 7, 1885 ; and Hyde Park Mansions, 
by Mr. F. E. Eales, April 14, 1894. The Oxford and 
Cambridge Mansions and the adjoining Hyde Park 
Mansions were erected upon the Bond-Cabell Estate 
in St. Marylebone parish. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ST. KATHERINE’S MISSION-ROOM, UPPER HELLES- 
DON, NORFOLK.—A new mission-room bas just 
been built at Upper Hellesdon, and dedicated to St 
Katherine. The new room is situated on part ofa 
site within the angle formed by the junction of Half 
Mile-lane with the Aylsham-road. It has been built 
from the plans of Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., the con- 
tractor being Mr. T. Mann, of Drayton, It has 
been built of red brick internally. 

UNITARIAN BUILDINGS, HIGHGATE.— The memorial 
stones of the new building to be attached to the 
Highgate Unitarian Christian Church were laid 
recently. These church buildings are known as 
the Robert Spears’ Memorial Church, in com- 
memoration of the founder and first pastor. The 
new buildings are to take the form of a lecture-hall 
and class-rooms, facing Highgate Hill and occupying 
the vacant space between the church and school 
room. The new hall will be 20 ft. wide by 36 ft. 
long, and will hold rather less than 100 people. 
Behind it there will be a classroom 16 ft. by ro ft, 
and over the existing vestry is to be erected a new 
vestry. These and other minor works have been 
contracted for by the General Builders’ Co., Ltd., of 
Notting Hill. The architect, Mr. Arnold S. Taylor, 
has designed the new work to group with the exist- 
ing buildings, The estimated cost is 1,400/. 

CLERGY HOUSE, SHEFFIELD.—The unfinished 
corner building which abuts on Norfolk-row and 
Norfolk-street has until the past three months for 
nearly a quarter of a century marred the complete- 
nese of the architectural grouping, and been, more- 
over, an object of curious inquiry and comment to 
the passer-by. Asa first step towards the immediate 
erection of a new clergy house, it is now on the 
point of completion. The entrance doorway in 
Norfolk-row will afford a more convenient access 
to the sacristies, as well as to a new parish-room, 
which will be erected at the lower end of the site 
in Norfolk-street, next to the proposed new rectory, 
thus leaving open the view of the eastern front of 
the church. The doorway is surmounted ji 
sculptured representation of the Annunciation. 
shields of arms on either hand have some historical 
interest, giving, as they do, a clue to the date of the 
erection in 1879. They are charged with the ar- 
morial bearings of Pope Leo XIII. and of the Duke of 
Norfolk. The pans of tbe new rectory have been 
completed, and the work will be commenced 
during the coming spring. The new buildings are 
to be executed in brick and stone, harmonising 
with the general architectural design of St. Marie's 
Church. The architects are Mr. Hadfield and Mr. 
C. M. Hadfield, of Sheffield.—Sheffield Telegraph. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, OXFORD.—A new church 
is to be erected at East Oxford for the Wesleyaas. 
The new church will be situated at the corner of 
Jeune-street and Cowley-road, and has been designed 
by Mr. Stephen Salter, of the firm of Messrs. Davey 
& Salter. The church will be roo ft. in length, 48 ft. 
in width, and 50 ft. in height. A balcony will run 
around the entire interior of the building, the total 
seating accommodation of which will be for 700 
worshippers. On either side of the rostrum will be 
doors leading to the preacher’s vestry, the stewards” 
vestry, ladies’ cloakroom, and other offices. The 
classrooms above will be reached from the gallery ; 
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the organ will also be in the gallery. At the rear of 
the chapel the schoolrooms will be erected. On the 
ground floor there will be an infants’ room, 33 ft. by 
25 ft, and two classrooms, each 16 ft. equare ; and 
on the foor above, a charch parlour, 34 ft. by 24 ft., 
and two classrooms of the same size as those below. 

BAPTIST CHAPEL, MORCOTT, RUTLAND.—A new 
Baptist chapel has just been opened at Morcott. 
The new chapel, erected on the old site, is 45 ft. in 
leogth, with 20 ft. internal width. The structure is 
oi local rubble stone, with Ketton freestone dress- 
iags, and covered with Collyweston slates. The old 
baptistry has been rebuilt in a new position. The 
outbuildings, covered with blue slates, include a 
vestry. Mr. J. B. Corby, of Stamford, was the 
architect, and Messrs. Joyce Bros., of Morcott, the 
builders. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHAPEL, OULTON, NOR- 
FOLK.—A new Methodist chapel is to be erected at 
Oulton. Plans for a new building have been pre- 

ed by Mr. F. W. Richards, of Lowestoft. The 
building is to be 40 ft. long and 28 ft. wide inside. 
It is to be of red bricks, and the front relieved with 
white Costessey ware dressings. The contract has 
been entrusted to Mr. J. S. Youngs, of Oulton 
Broad. 

BANK, ABERDEEN.—The Town and County Bank, 
Ltd, have erected at Aberdeen a new harbour 
branch bank. The building occupies a site at the 
south-east corner of Marischal-street, at its junction 
with Regent Quay. The elevation to Marischal- 
street is 83 ft in length, and to Regent Quay 20 ft., 
the site being wedge-sbaped. The ground floor is 
to be occupied by the bank, having a public office of 
asaut 40 ft. by 21 ft., with agent’sroom and waiting 
room, &c. There will be a suite of offices on the 
trst floor, while on the upper floor there is another 
tuite of offices. The building, which is designed in 
the Renaissance style, and is of granite, consists of 
arusticated base, on which is a row of pilasters, 
extending two stories in height, with Ionic capitals, 
which are carried up to the entablature at the 
Regent-quay front, where the principal entrance to 
the bank is situated. The Marischal-street front is 
crowned by a balustrade, and is divided into 
sections by moulded panels. As Shore-lane is at 
the rear of the bank the building is lighted from 
three sides. Electric light has been installed. The 
architect is Mr. R. G. Wilson, and the contractors 
are :—Mason work, Mr. J. Morgan; carpenter, Mr. 
J. Henderson; slater, Mr. George Farquhar ; 
plumber, Mesars. Thom & Strachan ; plaster work, 
Messrs. James Bannochie & Sons; and painter 
work, Messrs. Gordon & Watt. 

MISSION BUILDING, GOSBERTON, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
—This building, which is at present under con- 
struction, will consist of a nave, chancel, and vestry, 
and will give seating accommodation for 122 
persons, Mesers W. Bucknall and J. N. Comper, 
of London, are the architects, and Mr. William 
Wade, of St. Neots, is the contractor. 

NEW THEATRE, ST. MARTIN’S-LANE, W.C.—A 
new theatre has been erected in St. Martin’s-lane 
tor Sir Charles Wyndham. The decorations through- 
out, including the Royal box and the King's room, 
are in Louis Seize style; the seats in the stalls and 
dress circle are upholstered in Aubisson tapestry 
chosen by Sir Charles Wyndham in Paris; therelare 
busts of Louis Seize and of Marie Antoinette in the 
King’s room, presented by Mr. Claude Ponsonby, 
and here and elsewhere are some Wedgwood 
medallions. The architect was Mr. W. G. R. 
Sprague. The electric fittings have been supplied 
Principally by the firm of Escare and Denelle, and 
have been manufactured from Louis XI. castings 
The furniahing and decorations have been carried 
out by Messrs. Waring & Co. 

DISTRICT BATHS, BRADFORD.—A meeting of the 
Baths and Team Lahour Committee of the Bradford 
City Council was held on the oth inst. at the Town 
Hall. The City Architect (Mr. F. E. P. Edwards) 
sudmitted plans for the district baths to be erected, 
on sites already acquired, in Leeds-road, Wakefield- 
road, and adjoining Peel Park, and after examina- 
tion by the Committee the plans were approved, 
and the City Architect was instructed to proceed 
with the preparation of working drawings. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL, COLCHESTER. —The Right Hon. 
James Round, M P., laid the foundation-stone of the 
tew Sunday school and parish-room for the parish 
St. Giles, Colchester, recently. The building, 
which will be of red brick, is being erected on the 
south side of the St. John's Green Board School. 
The architect is Mr. C, E. Butcher, and the builder 
Mr. T. J. Ward. 

WORKMEN'S CLUB, BOLDON COLLIERY. — The 
f-undation-stone of a workmen’s club was laid in 
the Station-road, Boldon Colliery, recently. The 
building will be one story in height, and built of red 
Fressed bricks, with York stone dressing. There 
wil be a large entrance hall, a luncheon-bar, 
billiard-soom for two tables, luncheon-room, games- 
room, Magazine-room and general newsroom, and 
mokeroom. Adjoining the club, with access from 
the luncheon- bar, is the steward’s house, with large 
kitchen. Combined with the steward's apartments 
is the secretary’s office and boardroom. In the 
basement is cellarage accommodation. The building 
has been designed by the architect, Mr. O. Mark, of 
ruadertand, and is being built by Mr. G M. Storey, 

est Boldon. The building will cost about 3,000/. 

St. ANDREW'S-STREET BAPTIST CHURCH, CAM- 
BRIDGR—This church is to be entirely rebuilt, 


partly on the foundations of the old building. The 
tender of Messrs. Kerridge & Shaw, of Cambridge, 
has been accepted by the committee at 7,458/., and 
the work has just commenced The architects are 
Messrs. George Baines & R. Palmer Bainer, of 
London. 

SCHOOLS, NEWQUAY.—New infant school and 
girls’ classroom have just been opened at Newquay. 
Messrs. Cowell & Cowell were the architects of the 
new schools. Messrs. Trehane & Son, of Liskeard, 
were the contractors. 

VICTORIA MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, SOUTHWOLD — 
This building has just been opened by the Right 
Rev. the Bishop of Ipswich. The new hospital is a 
two-storied building, erected in Fieldstile-road, 
opposite the parish church. Carried out in red 
facing bricks, with a Broseley tile roof, the building 
has a frontage of 81 ft, with a depth of 34 ft. The 
ground floor comprises two wards, each 16 ft. by 
24 ft., accommodating four beds; a private ward 
with one bed, a small operating theatre, matron’s 
sitting and bedroom, a double set of bathrooms, and 
storerooms. On the first floor there are a kitchen, 
nurse's bedroom, sitting-room, and committee-room, 
a private ward, and three bedrooms and bathroom 
for the use of the staff. A \Waygood’s service lift is 
fitted in a convenient position. The floors of the 
wards are of polished pitch pine, and the building is 
lighted throughout by electricity, installed by Messrs. 
Mann & Co., of Norwich. The architect was Mr. 
T. E. Key, of Bloomsbury-square, London, and 
Aideburgh, and the builder, Mr. J. Thompson, of 
South wold. 

WORKMEN'S HOUSES, NORWICH.—Tenders are 
now being invited for the blocks of workmen’s 
dwellings which are to be erected by the City 
Corporation of Norwich on the Angel-road estate. 
Two styles of model dwellings are to be built, a 
block of two-story fiat tenements and one of self- 
contained tenements. The plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. A. E. Collins, the City Engineer. The 
self-contained tenements consist of a living - roc m 
and large scullery on the ground floor, the scullery 
having a copper pantry and a sink. There are two 
bedrooms in the upper floor. Although there are 
two tenants in each of these houses, the bouses are 
quite self-contained, with separate entrances back 
and front. There are large gardens in the rear. 
The two-story tenements are designed on a different 
principle, there being a common entrance for each 
group of tenements. The entrance is about 
4 ft. wide, under a bold archway. At the farther 
end of the entrance the separate tenements open 
off on either hand, there being two rooms in each 
tenement, a living-room, aud a bedroom. The 
open passage-way also gives direct access to a 
joint scullery built out at the back, containing 
pantry and sanitary arrangements. The same 
arrangement is repeated in the upper floor, except 
that the entrance is by means of a stairway from 
the yard at the rear, which gives access to the 
rooms of the tenement by a passage through the 
upper joint scullery. The tenants in the upper 
floor will have the additional advantage of the 
accommodation afforded by the attics which are 
lighted by skylights both back and front. 

BaTHS, HULL.—Colonel A. G. Durnford, R E., an 
inspector of the Local Government Board, held an 
inquiry at the Town Hall, Hull, on the roth inst., 
into the application of the City Corporation for 
sanction to borrow 27,000}. for the purposes of the 
proposed public baths on the Beverley-road. Mr. 
A. E. White is the City Engineer, and he explained the 
plans in detail. 

WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS, LONDON.— Messrs. 
N. S. Joseph, Son, & Smithem have been appointed 
architects of five biocks of dwellings which the 
Chelsea Borough Council will build on a site in 
Beaufort-street, Chelsea, and of similar blocks to be 
erected by the Four per Cent. Iodustrial Dwellings 
Company at Navarino-road and Dalston-lane, 
Dalston. 

STATION HOTEL, KIRKCALDY.—The new Station 
Hotel at Kirkcaldy, occupying a site at the junction 
of Bennochy-road and Sang-road, was opened on 
the 11th inst. Mr. W. Williamson was the archi- 
tect. The building is provided with the electric 
light, the fittings being supplied by the Birmingham 
Guild of Handicraft. The principal contractors 
were :—George Smith & Sons, builders; T. Scott & 
Co., joiners ; James Wood & Son, plumbers; Alex- 
ander Hutchison, plasterer; Oliver Melville, elec- 
trical engineer ; Currie & Cant, slaters; John Hax- 
ton & Co., glaziera; Wyllie & Lochhead, Ltd., 
Glasgow. 

FIRE STATION, ROTHERHITHE.—The memorial 
stone has just been laid of a new fire station at 
Rotherhithe. The site faces to Rotherhithe-street 
and has a frontage to the River Thames. The 
Works Committee of the London County Council 
having expressed themselves satisfied with the 
architect's estimate of 9,525/., the work was en- 
trusted to the Works’ Department. Operations were 
begun last October, and it is hoped that the build- 
ing, which ia being erected under the supervision of 
Mr. W. E. Riley, the Council's Architect, will be 
ready for occupation next October. 

SCHOOL, BRADFORD.—The new school in Green- 
lane, Manningham, erected by the Bradford School 
Board, was opened on the 12th inst. The school is 
divided into three departments — senior mixed, 
juoior mixed, and infants. In the senior depart- 
ment there is an assembly-ball 60 ft. by 30 ft., four 
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classrooms capable of accommodating sixty 
scholars, and a fifth classroom for fifty scholars 
The assembly-hall for the junior-mixed departipent 
measures 70 ft. by 38 ft., six classrooms for uxty 
scholars each, one for fifty scholars, and another 
for fifty scholars. For the infants there is also a 
large assembly-hall, and five classrooms with 
accommodation for sixty children in each. 
Adjoining the main building and fronting upon 
Green-lane is a separate school for special 
classes containing a central hall and two classrooms 
for twenty scholars each. The two wings at 
each side of the Green-lane part have been omitted 
for the present, but are included in a scheme for 
future enlargement together with a wing at the 
back by which seven extra classrooms may be added. 
Mr. E. P. Peterson, of Bradford, was the architect, 
and the contractors were Messrs. Davkin & Co., 
masons; Mr. W. M. Binns, joiner ; Mr. R. Townend, 
plumber ; Messrs. J. C. & A. Sunderland, plasterers ; 
Messrs. H. Spurr & Sons, concreters ; Messrs. Taylor 
& Parsons, ironfounders ; Messrs. Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, slaters; Mr. Gurnell, painter; Mr. R. H. 
Dewhirst, wrought ironwork; Mc. G. A. Steinthal, 
electrician ; Mr. Roger Lowe, wood pavior ; Messrs. 
Heywood & Co., patent glaziers; and Messrs. 
Ashwell & Co., ventilating engineers. 

PROPOSED EXTENSIONS, BLACKPOOL VICTORIA 
HOSPITAL.—An appeal is to be made to the public 
for 15,000}. to carry out extensions to Victoria 
Hospital, Blackpool. Alderman Mather, J.P, 
offered his services as honorary architect; these 
were accepted, and he prepared the plans which are 
to be carried out. Oa the ground floor of the 
administrative block increased kitchen accommoda- 
tion will be provided, together with scullery, larder, 
pantry, receiviog ward, nurses’ and servants’ dining- 
rooms adjacent thereto. At the rear of the kitchen 
it is proposed to construct a more capacious laua- 
dry, stores, and linen rooms, and servants’ lava- 
tories and conveniences. The proposed exten- 
sions to the male aad female wards, which will 
be continuations of the existing wards in an 
easterly direction, provide for sixteen additional beds 
in each case, with lavatory and other accommoda- 
tion. Connected on each side by corridors with 
these additional wards will be an anesthetic-room 
entering upon an enlarged operating theatre, with 
dispensary and doctors’ lavatory leading therefrom. 
The additions at the rear, under the proposed ward 
extensions, will comprise, under the male ward, an 
outdoor patients’ department, and under the female 
ward male and female refractory wards. Under 
the laundry and operating theatre will be provided 
storage rooms for coals and wood, bath chairs, and 
tools, and also heating apparatus. The outdoor 
patients’ department will contain a waiting-room, 
consultation-room, male and female examination- 
wards, with conveniences in each case, eye-room, 
dispensary, and storeroom. There will be two 
isolation paticnts’ wards, one for each sex, and each 
containing six beds. Nurses’ kitchens and sitting- 
rooms, with lavatory and other accommodation, 
will also be provided in connexion therewith. On 
the first floor it is proposed to provide eight addi- 
tional single bedrooms, and one bedroom for nurses, 
with bathroom and lavatory and boxroom. At the 
rear, over the laundry, will be the ironing-room 
connected with the laundry by an independent 
staircase, and lifts for linen. The attic floor will 
be devoted to accommodation for night and private 
nurses. 

HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, NEW KENT-ROAD, 
LONDON.—The St. Saviour's and St. Olave’s 
Grammar Sshool for G.rls has just been opened by 
the Princess of Wales. The site of the school is in 
the form of a triangle, one side having a frontage of 
some 320ft. to the New Kent-road, another a frontage 
of some 112 ft. to Buckenham-square. The third 
side abuts on the yards of the houses in Warner. 
street. The large hall faces the New Kent-roa4 
and the various classrooms, which are arranged in 
connexion with it, face Buckenham-square. The 
principal entrance is from the New Kent-road 
whilst the pupils enter the school from Buckenham- 
square. On entering the building by the prin- 
cipal entrance, on the right-hand side a waiting- 
room is provided, and on the left an office 
of administration. Passing through the swing 
doors, access is obtained to the entrance corridor 
at one end of which is the principal staircase, 
aod at the other a door leading to the playground. 
The large hall, measuring at the floor level 71 ft. by 
35 ft., is entered from the corridor. It has a series 
of large windows on the one side, and on the other 
a passage divided from the hall by a series of piers 
and open arcbes which admit to three grounc- floor 
classrooms. At the northern end is another trans- 
verse corridor, from which are approached the 
manual and kindergarten rooms, also the lavatory 
and cloakrooms for the girls. The pupils’ entrance 
and staircase is at the eastern end of it. At one end 
of the large hall isa gallery with space for an organ. 
On the first floor there are three more classrooms, 
entered from an arcade, which is open to the large 
hall, the headmistress’ room, teachers’ cloakroom, &: 
the science lecture-room, chemical laboratory, and 
art room being also on this floor at the northern end. 
A common-room for the mistresses, and four music 
practising-rooms are placed on a mezzanine floor at 
the south end of the building. On the top floor are 
the cooking classroom, dining-ball, kitchen, and 
offices, in addition to three more classrooms. There 
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is a Separate service staircase with a lift arranged in 
the tower at the south-east corner, from the ground 
floor up to the kitchen on the top floor. A house 
for the caretaker has been erected in Buckenham- 
square, with access to the basement of the main 
building. The lighting throughout is by electricity. 
The elevations externally are treated with red 
bricks, Bath stone being used for the window dress- 
ings, &c. The original building contract, exclusive 
of fittings, boundary-walle, playgrounds, &c, 
amounted to 20.000“. and the work has been 
carried out by Messre. William King & Sop, of 
Vauxhall Bridge-road, S.W, and Mr. George Peat 
was clerk of the works. The architect was Mr. W. 
Campbell Jones. | 

CARDIFF NEW MUSEUM —C wncillor S. Robinson 
presided at a meeting of the Museum Committee of 
the Cardiff Corporation on the 13th inst., when Mr. 
Edwin Seward, the architect, submitted amended 
plans for the lengthening of the front to the extent 
of 25ft. This will mean that each wing will be 
lengthened 12 ft, 6 in. 

UNITED FREE HIGH CHURCH HALLS, ELGIN.— 
New Free Church halls are to be erected in North 
Guildry-street, E gin. The cost of the new build- 
ings, including heating. furnishing, &c., will be 
about 1,250/. The contractors for the work are :— 
Builders, Davidson & Hay; carpenters, Mackie & 
Mackenzie; slater, Andrew Davidson; plumbers, 
John Gordon & Son; plasterer, James Brodie ; 
painter, John James; and for the iruawork, George 
Souter. Messre. A. and W. Reid & Wittet are the 
architects. 


price is the same as the existing contract. It was 
agreed also to extend the following contracts :— 
With the Improved Wood Paving Co., for main- 
taining the carriage-way of King William-street and 
Gracechurch-street, for a period of fifteen years (the 
Corporation reserves the right to terminate the 
arr: ngement at the end of five or ten years), at 13. od. 
per yard super. per annum; and with the French 
Asphalte Co., for maintaining the footway of St. 
Paul's Churchyard for a period of ten years, at 64. 
per yard super. per annum (an increase of 2d. per 
yard on existing contract), and for maintaining the 
ſoot way pavement of Aldersgate- street for a period 
of ten years at ©]. per yard super. per annum. [The 
Streets Committee were requested to arrange for a 
conference, on the Building Act question, between 
the Corporation, the London County Council, and 
the Councils of the City of Westminster and the 
Metropolitan Boroughs, ] 

WATERPROOF PANEL BOARDS.—Waterproof slabs 
suitable for use as a substitute for lath and plaster 
or matchboards in the construction of light parti- 
tions, ceilings, or verandah roofs, are being manu- 
factured by the West Drayton Millboard Co. Some 
panels which have been sent to us for inspection 
are of remarkable strength. The material appears 
to be waterproofed millboard prepared under great 
pressure. The boards can be manufactured of 
almost any thickness from \% in. upwards, aad in 
any sizes up to 84 ft. by 44 ft. The price of the 
material varies from 2d. to 64. per sq. ft. 

WORKMEN'S PROPOSED CONCRETE DWELLINGS, 
LIVERPOOL.—At a meeting of the Liverpool 
Housing Committee, Councillor Colton in the chair, 
a letter was read from Mr. Edward Mines, offering 
to erect workmen’s dwellings of similar dimensions 
to the concrete houses proposed by the City 
Engineer, but of bricks and mortar, at 25 per cent. 
less than the City Engineer’s estimate of 1,230/. It 
was resolved that Mr. Mines be found a piece of 
land for the purpose, which would be equally con- 
venient in every way, upon his entering into a con- 
tract to erect a similar block of cottages to the 
satisfaction of the Committee, according to the 
plans and an agreed specification, for 25 per cent. 
less than the City Engineer’s estimate. 

MEMORIAL TABLET, PUTNEY. — A memorial 
tablet of alabaster, bearing a sculptured likeness 
of the late Dr. Woodhouse, M.D., F.R C. S. Lond., 
for thirty-six years visiting Medical Officer of the 
Royal Hospital for Incurables, Putney Heath, was 
unveiled recently in the Assembly-room of that in- 
stitution. The medallion is framed in walaut, and 
occupies a corner niche at the top end of the 
assembly-room. It is the work of Mr. Hems, of 
Exeter. 

ESTIMATES, CIVIL SERVICE. — The estimated ex- 
penditute upon public works and buildings for the 
year ending on March 31, 1994, shows a net increase 
of 265099}. as compared with the grants in the 
Session of 1902; the total estimate amounts to 
2,557,712}. The estimate for Royal Palaces is 
80, 000“, an increase of 7,800/.; for Royal parks 
and pleasure-grounds, 101,4001.—increase, 3,676l. ; 
Houses of Parliament buildings, 43,700/.—decrease, 
6,200] ; miscellaneous legal buildings in Great 
Britain, 66,1 20/.—increase, 17.3202. ; diplomatic and 
consular buildings, 55,500/.—increase, 14,100l.; 
revenue buildings, 564,cool.—increase, 193,000. ; 
public buildings in Great Britain, 447,000/.—in- 
crease, 17,013!.; rates upon Government property, 
§71,097/ —increase, 33,439/ ; and, in Ireland, public 
works and buildings, 216,128/.—decrease, 6,0441., 
and railways, 107.214} —decrease, 18, 588]. 

ROYAL INFIRMARY, MANCHESTER.—The Corpora- 
tion of Manchester have under their consideration 
a project for purchasing, at the price of 400,000/, 
the buildings and site in Piccadilly of the Royal 
Infirmary, ia view of a concurrent scheme for the 
erection of a new infirmary on a site of 12 acres 
at Stanley-grove, Longsight, with the proceeds of the 
sale; the trustees, it seems, are minded to erect 
new buildings upon a fresh site rather than 
enlarge the existing premises. The Royal 
Infirmary, originally established in 1752 at 
Shude Hill by Dr. White and Joseph Ban- 
croft, was removed three years afterwards to 
buildings that had been erected by subscription in 
Piccadilly, A lunatic hospital andasylum was founded 
in 1795, and in 1792 the trustees established a dis- 
pensary : an Act of 1844 empowered the committee 
to erect a new lunatic asylum. The south and north 
wings of the infirmary were added in 1848-51; in 
1853 the dome was added to serve as a clock tower, 
and the Piccadilly front was rebuilt. About twenty- 
five years ago the dispensary and out-patients’ de- 
partments were opened in the new building which 
faces Parker-street. It is stated that a special 
committee, nominated by the Corporation, have 
agreed to recommend the acquisition of the Picca- 
dilly site for the erection thereon of an art gallery 
and a free library. 

THE ILLUMINATING POWER OF GAS.—The Sani- 
tary Publishing Co. is about to issue a table com- 
piled by Mr. W. J. Dibdin, by means of which the 
so-called “true” illuminating power of any gas may 
be readily ascertained. The table is based upon a 
law enunciated by the late Dr. Pole more than 
thirty years ago. The table is applicable to any 
gas, whatever the illuminating power, provided the 
standard rate of consumption is 5 cubic feet per 
hour. For our own part, we see little utility in ascer- 
taining the value which the gas would possess if 


burned at a 5 cubic foot rate, and think that the 
1 power of a gas in any given burner 
should be the maximum efficiency of the gas in that 
burner, whatever may be the rate of consumption 
required to yield that efficiency. There is also no 
reason why the illuminating power should not be 
expressed in candles per unit of gas (i e., per cubic 
foot), as in the case of incandescent burners 
Those, however, desiring to know the illuminatiag 
value of any gas when calculated by Dr. Poles 
method, instead of by the usual method of simple 
proportion, will fiad Mr. Dibdin's table both useful 
and interesting. 

ICKFORD CHURCH, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.—It is 
proposed to raise a fund of 1,680/. for the restora- 
tion of St. Nicholas parish church in memory of 
Archbishop Sheldon, who, being then warden of All 
Souls College, was presented to the living by 
Charles I. The church, having 150 sittings, con- 
sists of a chancel, nave, and two aisles, with a 
tower, and embodies many interesting features in 
the Transitional and Early Eaglish styles. The 
tower has a saddle-back roof; in the chancel area 
low-side window and an Early English piscina with 
a projecting basin. 

VENETIAN BRI DGES.—Alluding to the protests 
which have been made abroad against the building 
of a bridge to connect Venice with the mainland, 
the British Consul, in his report for the year 1902, 
explains that the proposed bridge is to start from 
an extreme point of the town, fronting the main- 
land, where there is not a single moaument or 
building of artistic importance of any kind, and is 
to run over shallows parallel to the railway bridge 
up to San Giuliano. The majority of the Communal 
Council have decided in favour of the proposal. It 
is added that a project has also been before the 
municipality at the instance of the Adriatic Railway 
Company for widening the actual railway bridge, 
reserving a portion of the new space to lay down a 
new track for goods traftic, and granting the use of 
the remaining part to pedestrians and cyclists, bat 
the railway company would exclude tramways and 
motor-cars. Io the event of the project being 
adopted the expense to be met by the municipality 
would be 52,000}. 

THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK. — The Municipal 
Year Book of the United Kingdom for 1903 (Edward 
Lloyd, Ltd., Salisbury-square, E. C.), has just been 
issued. The Editor, Mr. R. Donald, has included a 
complete digest of the Education Act in the preseat 
issue, the important clauses being set out in full 
After a brief sketch of the notable municipal deve- 
lopments in 1902, and a synopsis of the chief Acts 
passed last year affecting local government, the 
arrangement is kept as much as possible alpba- 
betical as follows: — I. London and its Govera- 
ment (London County Couacil, City Corporation, 
Metropolitan Boroughs. Summaries of work, lists 
of members and ofticials). II. England and Wales 
—1. Towas ace arranged in alphabetical order 
and under each town will be found a summary 
of the work carried on by the Corporation, 
showing the extent of its activities, with 
statistics of expenditure, rateable values, debt 
rates, &c, with the exception of statistical return 
on (a) water, (b) gae, (c) electricity supplies, (4) 
tram ways, (c) housing, and (f) telephones, to which 
special sections are devoted. Under the heading of 
each town will also be found complete lists of the 
members and chief officials of the Local Author- 
ties. 2. Urban District Councils, particulars ot 
works, statistics, officials. 3. Rural District Coun- 
cils, chief officials. 4. County Councils, clerks 
III. - Municipal Government in Scotland. IV.— 
Municipal Government in Ireland. The work is: 
most useful and Interesting guide to municipal 
affairs. 

PRESENTATION TO A BUILDING MERCHAST.— 
Last week Alderman Sessions, the head of the firm 
of Sessions & Sons, timber and building ma 
merchants, of Gloucester, was presented with 4 
testimonial from the emplovees of the firm on the 
occasion of his leaving Gloucester to settle at 
Kendal. The gift consisted of a roll-top desk, with 
pigeon-holes, &c., on which was fixed a silver plate 
with the inscription :—“ Presented to Alderman 
Frederick Sessions on his leaving Gloucester by 15 
staff and workpeople of Sessions & Sons, Ltd, an 
others formerly with the late firm of J. Sessions & 
Sons as a token of their sincere esteem and t 
March 10, 1903.” 

ARCH-EOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN LEICESTER— 
The extensive excavations that have been proceeding 
recently in connexion with the High- street improve’ 
ment have resulted in the discovery of further a 
dications of the Roman settlement in Leicester. 
Workmen were engaged digging the foundations © 
some buildings about to be erected m Towa 
Hall-lane, when, about 14 ft. below the surface, 
they uncovered the remains of two Roman pave 
ments, or possibly detached portions of 175 
pavement. The larger fragment brought to liga 
measures about 3 ft. by 4 ft, composed of u S 
ornamental limestone tesseræ. An adjoining frag 
ment is worked out in a red and blue pu 
Both pieces are similar in construction toa here 
pavement found in Highcross-street about Ha 
years ago. The squares slant considerably t 
compared with the present elevation of the adjacet 
land, but it is difficult to determine the ar 
this. Alderman Wakerley, the owner of the bot 
hopes to be able to preserve the remains intact, 
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PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT — 
Mr. Rowland Plumbe, architect, 13, Fitzroy-square, 
W., bas taken into partnership Mr. Frank M. 
Harvey, who has been associated with him for a 
period of over twenty-three years. The practice 
will be continued at the above address under the 
style of Rowland Plumbe & Harvey.“ 

COURT OF COMMON CoUNCIL - At the fort- 
nightly Court of Common Council, on Thursday 
last week. Alderman Sir Henry Edmund Knight 
moved That it be referred to the Streets Com- 
mittee, with directions to confer with the City 
Lands and Bridge House Estates Committees, to 

consider the provisions of the London Building Act, 
1894, and other cognate Acts, and their etfect on 
property, trade, and commerce in the City of 
London ; and to report what amendments therein 
are desirable.” He said that the Act of 1894 had 
caused a lot of useless expense, and had driven 
some trades from the City, and mentioned 
several cases where great inconvenience had 
been caused by the Act. He wished the Cor- 
poration to be in possession of such informa- 
tion as would enable them to draft a Bill 
of their own. What was suitable for Westminster 
was not suitable for the City. The motion was 
seconded by Deputy Baddeley, and carried.—It was 
agreed to approve of the City and South London 
Railway Bill for extending their line from the 
Angel to Euston and fcr taking over the powers of 
the City and Brixton Co., subject to the insertion of 
the City’s clauses and the depositing of 15,000l. 
with the Corporation as a guarantee for the proper 
completion of the works in the City. The City 
and North-East Suburban Electric Railways Bill for 
a line from the City to Waltham Abbey and South- 
gate was approved, subject to the same conditions, 
the sum to be deposited being 20,000/.—The follow- 
ing recommendations of the Streets Committee 
were agreed to: That the carriageway of Little 
‘George-street, Minories, be paved with asphalt at 
-an estimated cost of 250/. That the sewer in 
Cornhill be reconstructed for a distance of about 
74 ft. west from White Lion-court at an estimated 
-cost of 400l. That the contracts with the Val de 
Travers Asphalte Co. for maintaining the pavements 
of the under mentioned streets be extended as fol- 
Jows :—Queen-street (Pancras-lane to Queen Vic- 
toria-street) for ten years at 18. 6d. per yard super. 
per annum ; London-wall (Moorgate-street to East 
of Blomfield- street) for one year at 18. Od. per yard 
super.; King's Arms - yard (Moorgate-street to 
Coleman-street), Telegraph-street, Great Bell-alley, 
and Noble-street for ten years at 104. per yard 
super. per annum; Camomile - street, Edmund's- 
place, Wood-street (Addle-street to London-wall) 
tor ten years at od. per yard super. per annum; 
Castle-street, Cripplegate, Barge - yard, Bucklers- 
bury (Queen Victoria-street to Walbrook), Bow- 
lane (Cannon-street to Great Trinity-lane), for ten 
years at 04. per vard super. per annum; New 
Broad-street and Great Winchester-street for ten 
vears at 3d. per yard super. per annum; Old 
Change (Cannon-street to Knightrider-street) for 
ten years at 4d. per yard super. per annum; 
Queen-street (Cheapside to Pancras-lane) for ten 
years at 1s. 6d. per yard super. per annum 
(an increase of od. per yard per annum on 
the existing cot tract): and New Broad -street 
(London-wall to Liverpool-street) for two years at 
Is. 3d. per yard super. per annum (an increase of 
6d. per yard per annum on the existing contract. 
The following are footways only :—Duke-street 
(now Little Britain), for ten years, at 7d. per yard 
super, per annum; and Royal Exchange and 
Bishopsgate-street Within, for ten years, at 6d. per 
yard super. per annum. Where not mentioned the 
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if this is not found possible it is to be hoped that it 
may be added to the excellent collection of Roman 
remains at the Museum. A quantity of Roman 
pottery, but none of it particularly interesting, has 
been found on the site of the new Lloyd's Bank 
premises iin High-street, and three Roman kilns 
containing half-baked pottery have also been found. 
—Leicester Post, 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON LOCOMOTION.— 
At the first sitting of this Commission, on Friday last 
week, evidence was given by Sir H. Jeykell and CoL 
Yorke, both of the Board of Trade. The last witness 

that tramways in congested districts should 
be constructed underground. He was of opinion 
that obstruction was frequently caused by the over- 
loading of carts, and mentioned particularly builders 
as being offenders in tbis respect. The only real 
solution of the problem was, however, wider streets 
and the construction of new thoroughfares. 

BUILDING By-LAWS, SOUTHAMPTON.—At the 
meeting of the Works Committee of the South- 
ampton Town Council, a letter was submitted from 
the local architects and surveyors, as referred by 
the Council, asking that a conference might be 
arranged for the purpose of considering certain 
suggested amendments to the by-laws relating to 
streets and buildings; also a letter from Messrs. 
W. H. Mitchell, Son, & Gutteridge, setting out the 
specific by-laws which, in their opinion, require 
amendment. It was resolved that a copy ot tbe 
letter containing the suggested amendments be type- 
written, and forwarded to each member of the 
Committee, together with a copy of the by-iaws, 
and that the matter be further considered at a 
subsequent meeting. 

MANCHESTER CORPORATION AND THE FAIR 
CONTRACTS CLAUSE.—The controversy with re- 
gard to the interpretation ot the fair contracts 
clause recently adopted by the Manchester Cor- 
poration will in all probability be amicably settled 
in the course of another two or three weeks. On 
the 16th inst, Mr. George Macfarlane, on behalf of 
the Master Builders’ Association, laid the views of 
the employera before the Special Committee ap- 
pointed by the City Council, and shortly afterwards 
Ar. G. D. Kelley and Mr. Tom Fox, representing the 
Manchester and Salford Trades and Labour Council, 
had an interview with the Committee. It appeared 
that much of the dispute over the clause was due to 
misinterpretation of its terms. Therefore. to put 
the matter quite clear, the Committee resolved to 
draft the clause afresh. Mr. Macfarlane also. under- 
took to draw up a clause which would embody the 
wishes of the employers. Altogether, it was stated, 
there was a better understanding as the result of 
these conferences, and the Committee are hopeful 
that at the April meeting of the Council they will 
be in a position to submit a recommendation which 
will be acceptable to ail the parties concerned.— 
Manchester Guardian. 

INTERNATIONAL FIRE EXHIBITION.—The Com- 
mittee of the Loan Section of the proposed Inter- 
national Fire Exhibition are desirous of being able 
to present recent designs of fire-stations that are of 
aa instructive and up-to-date character and of 
some architectural pretensions. Architects who 
nave designed and executed fire stations since 1885 
re hence requested to put themselves in com- 
munication wito Mr. F. R. Farrow, Joint Hon. Sec. 
of the Section, 29, New Bridge-street, London, 
E.C., giving particulars and designs that could be 
exhibited, preferably accompanied by some print or 
photograph. The Committee are desirous of hang- 
ing well- drawn elevations, perspectives, or large 
Pictographs, with ground-floor and first- floor 
plans. The drawings or photographs must be 
framed, but there is no limitation as to character of 

or margins, The drawings would have to 
be sent in by the middle of April, and will be hung 
until the close of the Exhibition towards the end ot 
September 


ASSOCIATION OF MANAGERS OF SEWAGE Dis- 
POSAL WORKS.—The first ordinary meeting of this 
Association will be held at the Carshalton Sewage 
Works at 2 p.m., March 28, being visit, inspec- 
ton, and description of the works, under the 
guidance of Mr. Wm. Willis Gale, Surveyor to the 
Council Afterwards there will be an address by 
the President, Mr. W. D. Scott-Moncrieff ; followed 
by a visit to the County Borough of Croydon sewage 
farm at Beddington, under the guidance of Mr. 
John E. Farmer, Manager. 


——xꝛͤ —2?— 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


LEEDS PAINTERS’ Dispurk.— The dispute between 
Leeds operative painters and the master painters 
at last come to an end. The resolution passed 
the Masters’ 5 ier to the effect that 
would pay at the rate of 8d. per hour, the 
Starting-time to be 7 30 a.m. This practically means 
that the conditions in force before the dispute 
occurred will continue. 

HULL BUILDING TRADES.—The building trade of 
Holl is again threatened with a dispute of large 
dimensions, although it is hoped this will be 
avoided by the adoption of terms agreeable to both 
5 initiative in the matter has come from 
85 masters, who are desirous of securing an altera- 

on in the working rules, These rules were only 

creed upom between the parties in May of last 
tar, and it was understood they were to remain in 


force for at least two years. The employers, how- ACTION AGAINST AN ARCHITECT, 
ever, have served a notice upon the Building THE case of Steljes v. Ingram came before Mr. 
Trades Federation asking for an alteration. One | Justice Grantham and a jury in the King's 
of the principal changes they seek to effect has | Bench Division on the 12th instant, an action by 
reference to short time during winter months. By | the plaintiff, an electrical engineer of South Totten- 
the agreement come to last May, for five weeks | ham, to recover from the defendant, an architect of 
before Christmas and for an equal period afterwards | Theobald's- road, damages for alleged negligence in 
the men commence work at seven o'clock, having | the performance of his duties as architect. 
half an hour for breakfast, an hour for dinner, and] Defendant, by his defence, denied any pegligence 
cease at five o'clock. The masters want them toon his part, and pleaded that the plaintiff bad 
commence work at eight o'clock (having breakfasted | accepted 31. 4s. in satisfaction of any defects in the 
before), have half an hour for dinner, and cease | work. 
work at 4.30, the object being to secure the mazi- Mr. Duke, K.C., and Mr. George Wallis appeared 
mum amount of daylight each day. Another sug-] as counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. S. T. Evans, 
gested alteration, and one which is strongly opposed | K.C. and Mr. Thora Drury for the defendant. 
by the men, has reference to the time when notice| Mr. Duke, in opening the case, said the plaintiff 
of a reduction of wages or lock-out can be given. | purchased a house and land at Tottenham, and, de- 
By the existing rules that can only be given in May; | siring to erect a larger house on the adjoining land 
the masters waat the power tu give it in November | which he had purchased, employed the defendant as 
as well. The men have submitted counter pro- his architect to prepare plans and specifications. 
posals. Negotiations are proceeding between the After this had been done tenders were invited, 
parties, and a conference has been arranged. If a] but the lowest being 820l. plaintiff decided not 
settlement is not arrived at thousands of men will | to accept them. The plans were then modi- 
be affected.— Hu. Daily News. fied, and defendant introduced Messra. Knight 
& Sons, builders, to the plaintiff, and their 
oa tender of 655/. was accepted. The contract 
LEGAL. was duly entered into and the house erected. It 
had not been finished long when it was dis- 
AN ENGINEER'S ACTION AGAINST A covered that the mortar and concrete used were bad, 
DISTRICT COUNCIL. that the ceilings fell down, the back addition was 
THE hearing of the case of Lawford v. 
cay Rural District Council concluded in the Cour 


the Billerj- Sinking, and the walls cracking, whilst the chimneys 
of Appeal, composed of Lords Justices Vaugban 


į | Were too short, and the brickwork generally bad. 
Williams, Stirling, and Matthew. on the 13th inst. 


In fact, the masonry was loose and open. It would 
cost about 200l. to put the house into the condition 
on the appeal of the plaintiff from a judgment of 
Mr. Justice Darling, sitting without a jury in tbe 


it should have been in. These defects, he aileged, 
King’s Bench Division on April 14, 1902 (the case 


were due to the want of supervision on the part. 
of the defendant. 

was 5 in the issue of the Builder of April 19, 

1902). 


Plaintiff was called, and stated that the house: 
was altogether bad. He had paid both the builder 
The action was brought by the plaintiff, an 
engineer, to recover from the defendants 169l. 143. 


and the defendant. 
In cross- examination, plaintiff stated that his son 
as remuneration for his services in preparing a 
Report and plans, &c., in connexion with a sewer- 


was articled to the defendant, and it was not in. 
consequence of what had taken place over his son 
age scheme which was being carried out by the | that the action was started. 
Council. The defence was that as the common 
seal of the defendants was not affixed to the agree- 
ment, the agreement was not valid or binding on 
the defendants. 

The facts were as follows :—The plaintiff was in 
July, 1899, retained under the common seal of 
defendants to act as Engineer for the defendants 
in connexion with some sewerage works which 
defendants were thinking of carrying out in the 
parishes of Shenfield and Hutton. The plaintitf 
under this agreement had to prepare plans, specifi- 
cations, attend an inquiry held on behalf of the 
Local Government Board, and obtain tenders for 
and superintend the work. In September, 1900, 
defendants discovered that the drainage of Shenfield 
Common was unsatisfactory, but this portion of the 
district was not in the original sewerage scheme. 
A committee of the defendant Council thereupon 
passed a resolution that plaintiff should be requested 
to go to Shenfield Common and report what work was 
necessary, and to give an estimate of the probable 
cost. Toe plaintiff did as requested. The plaintiff 
was then verbally instructed by the committee to 
act as engineer in respect of the extension work, and 
to do like services rendered under the agreement of 
July, 1899, and this was confirmed by the defen- 
dants. In the correspondence 


and include services in respect of the extension 
work, and the Clerk to the Council replied that the 
Council were agreeable that the agreement relating 
to the Shenfield and Hutton scheme as to the pay- 
ment of plaintiff's fees should apply to the Shenfield 
Common extension, but with no variation. The 
plaintiff duly performed the services in ques- 
tion, and one of his firm attended the Local 
Government Board inquiry when the extension 
scheme was sanctioned. The plaintiff aftewards 
took out quantities for the work. Tenders were 
advertised tor and made, but none were accepted. 
The defendants admitted that the plaintiff had full 


instructions for the work he pertormed, but they 
relied on a number of cases to show the necessity of 


a corporate body contracting under their common 
seal. 


of the plaintiff. 


rally. 
prices. 


Mr. Justice Darling held that the agreement 
to be binding on the defendants should be under 
their common seal, and on that ground gave judg- 
ment for the defendants. Hence the present appeal 


Mr. G. E. Nield, an architect, of 222, Strand, 
examined, said he had made a survey of the house, 
and had the specification with him. The house was 
not in accordance with the specification in quality. 
The masonry was not properly done. The mortar: 
joints were large, and tne mortar was of bad 
material. A dinner-knife would go into the mortar- 
up to the hilt. He put the life of the house at 
twenty years. 

Mr. H. Northcroft, F.S I., a quantity and measur- 
ing surveyor, of Regent-street, and Mr. Benjamin. 
Tabberer, F. R I. B. A. and F. S. I., corroborated gene- 
The prices paid for the materials were fair 


The defendant, called and examined, said he gave 
every possible supervision to the work. He saw 
the materials of which the mortar was made, and it 
was good. He did not see the whole of the mortar 
mixed. The bricks cost 333 a thousand. The con- 
crete was good, and he saw no cause of complaint. 
He saw no cracks in the buildings. The materials. 


of the house were of very good class. 


Mr. John Knight, carrying on business as Messrs. 


J. Kaight & Sons, builders, ut Chelsea, said he paid 


a fair price for all materials used in the house. The 
house wasa well-built house. 
Mr. George P. Pratt, A. R. I. B. A., formerly with 


plaintiff suggested the defendant, said the defendant went twenty-five 
that the agreement of July, 1899, sbould apply to 5 85 fae work hilat it 5 


whilst it was in progress. 

Witness went there himself five times, and the work 

was being properly carried out as far as he could 
see. The house was well built and the concrete was 
of a substantial character. 

Mr. G. Rogers, Military Superintendent of Works. 
on the Salisbury Plains, said he was with the 
Tottenham Urban District Council formerly and had 
the work in question under his supervision. He 
inspected and passed the concrete, and he passed it 
as being in accordance with the by-laws of the 
Council. 

Mr. J. D. Mathews, F. R. I. B. A., said he had in- 
spected the house and found it very fairly built 
indeed. He saw nothing to indicate any negligence. 
on the part of the architect. 

Mr. W. H. White, A. R. I. B. A., also corroborated. 

Counsel having addressed the jury, and his lord- 
ship having summed up, the jury, after a short deli- 
beration, returned a verdict 10r the plaintiff for zal. 
damages. 

Judgment accordingly. 


Mr. C. A. Russell, K.C., Mr. Danckwerts, K C., 
and Mr. Montague Lusb, K C., appeared for the 
appellant, and Mr. Macmorran, K.C., and Mr. 
Naldrett for the respondents, EARL V. PATTENDEN & CO. 


At the conclusion of the arguments, Lord Justice | THE hearing of this case, before his Honour Judge 
Vaughan Williams, in giving judgment, said be Addison, K.C., the first part of which was reported 
thought the appeal should succeed. His lordship, | in our issue of March 7 (pp. 259-60 ante), was con- 
having gone through the authorities bearing on the | cluded at Southwark County Court on Monday, when 
subject, said he preferred to follow the decision in the defence and counterclaim were proceeded with. 
the case of Clarke v. The Cuckfield Union,” which | Mr. Warren, barrister, again appeared for the 
he thought was founded on justice and convenience. plaintiff, and Mr. Rose-Innes (instructed by Mr. 
In his opinion, the consideration in the present case Henry Hilbery) for the defendants. 
was clearly executed, and the defendants bad] Mr William Beer Pattenden said that in February 
accepted and availed themselves of the plaintiff's | or the beginning of last March he agreed to hire the 
services and of his work. That being so, there was churchyard from tbe rector, and he was introduced 
an implied contract to pay for them. to the plaintiff, who already had plans drawn for 

The other Lords Justices concurred, and the a Coronation stand. Witness told him he did not 
appeal was accordingly allowed, and judgment | intend to employ an architect, and asked what be 
entered for the plaintiff. would sell his plans for. The plaintiff refused to 
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da that. After an interview with the builder the | six had to be exchanged because the holders could 
three came together on March 10, and the plaintiff | not get a good view from the front rows or any at 
for the first time produced the plans. The all from e back owing to the low front. He 
builder expressed surprise that the west-front | called the attention of the plaintiff to it and he 
tige was arranged so that people would look | said it was the builder's fault; he had done his 
straight down the Strand. Another point in] best and could not do any more. The plan lodged 
regard to the east end was pointed out, where- by the builder for the October stand, was not like 
upon the plaintiff remarked, “I have studied | the plaintiff's, he found after examination of the 
these plans for four months, and you may take it | two. It provided for only one tier. The October 
that these are perfect, and every person will be able | stand was not erected after all. 

to get a good view and you will be able to sell tbe Mr. Thos. Elkington said he was a builder and 
worst at not less than zl. 33. each.” He upon that | had had great experience in the erection of stands. 
agreed to pay the plaintiff a fee of 200 guineas and | He was employed by the defendant for the erec- 
5 per cent. on the net profits realised from the] tion of the stand in question, and when he first 
stand, tor the plans and his services. Within a saw the plans he asked the plaintiff if all the 
week, h »wever, he discovered that the plans made Persons who would occupy seats on the west front 
no provision for gangways, and he spoke to the | would geta view. The plaintiff replied that they 
plaintiff about it. The plaintiff expressed surprise | would and that he had given months of study and 
at the suggestion, remarking that the people would consideration to the plans. He proceeded with 
clamber over the seats. Witness pointed out that such | the east side first and when he had got the posts 
a thing was impracticable, especially in view of the up he tried the sight line and found that occupants 
prices being charged (from 3]. 3s. to rol. ros.), and | could not get a view of the roadway but 4 ft. 
although he was nearly overborne, he insisted on | of the shops on the other side. He altered it by 
gang ways being provided. The plaintiff remarked raising the back and lowering the front, the plain- 
that he (witness) had not got to worry about how the | tiff having suggested that the people could stand 
people got to tbeir seats or out of them when the up to obtain a view. At the west end the seats 


survey, which showed that it would have been an 
impossibility for anybody to have got a view of the 
procession from the upper tier at the east end, 
except the persons in the two lowest rows oi 
seats. 


Cross-examined : He had taken the level of the 
road itself. Taking the view as 5 ft. above the sur. 
face of the roadway, even then those in the third 
and other back rows could not have seen the pro- 
cession. He had not ascertained if the persons in 
the back rows could have seen the procession as it 
proceeded down Fiect-street, but Certainly a few at 
the extreme east of the stand could have done so. 

Mr. Fred Leach, foreman to Mr. Elkington, 
the builder, corroborated Mr. Elkington as to the 
alterations in the rake which were carried out after 
consultation with Mr. Earl, who was present every 
day. He never heard Mr. Earl complain of the 
alterations, 

Mr. Thomas Brennan said he was in the employ 
of the defendant as a clerk in July. He remembered 
an interview between Mr. Eariand Mr. Pattenden, 
when the former asked if he could be of any assis 
tance to the latter in his trouble with the seat- 
holders. Mr. Pattenden replied in the negative, 
and when, after making a request for a cheque, he 
was told that he had already been paid too much, 
Mr Earl practically agreed to waive his claim. 

This coacluded the defendants’ case. 

At the request of Mr. Warren the plaintiff was 
recalled, and emphatically denied that Dr. Jones 
ever called his attention to the absence of view from 
one of the tiers, or that he admitted to the doctor 
that he had made a mistake. He added that even 
after the evidence given that day he did not con- 
sider his plans were wrong. ; 

His Honour, in giving judgment, said he -ould 
not help regretting to a very large extent the deci- 
sion to which he was forced to come to in that case. 
When he heard the evidence on the first day it 
struck bim that having regard to the way in which 
the site was sold by the parson, and to the fact that 
the plans had been prepared three months before on 
“ spec,” and the way in which Mr. Earl, who had no 
office in London, had been introduced, that he 
might not be an architect of great skill and repute. or 
that he was out of the running, as it were. But 
during his time at the Bar he (his Honour) had to 
deal with a great many builder's references and 
arbitrations, and knowing their ways he bad takea 
the trouble, not only to look at the plaintiff's plans, 
but to read very carefully through the specifications, 
and tolook at the drawings therein, and he had been 
forced to the conclusion that Mr. Earl was a gente 
man who thoroughly understood bis business, for the 
plans were well made, and the specifications were 
such as could only have been drawn by a competent 
architect. Having come to that conclusion in Mr. 
Earl’sfavour, he was, when he came to Court that day 
fully expecting to be able to find in his favour, and 
strongly too. Nor was he altogether impressed by 
two-thirds of the case made against him. It was 
true that he had made plans without any intersect- 
ing gangways, but every one knew that although a 
stand without gang ways was not as convenient as one 
with them, on this occasion the desire was to get 2 
many persons upon it as possible, the fear of a panic 
being a very slight one, seeing that it was a mid- 
summer's day and the people would be on it only a 
few hours. Therefore he could not fiad 55 a 

ence on the plaintiff's part in not providing gang 
. Another point made against the plaintil 1 was 
that in one block he provided for eight rows d 
seats, but only seven could be erected. That wai 
because the builder was not satisfied with the dis- 
tance allowed from back to back, and, therefore, in 
making that alteration the builder did it on his own 
authority, so that those points were in the plaintifs 
favour. But when he came to hear the remainder 
of the plaintiff's case, it was clear that by some mis. 
fortune seats were provided in the second tier, and 
were so arranged that a view of the procession 
could not have been obtained by persons occupying 
them. That was a most serious defect in the plans, 
not merely because so many seats were lost by it 
but because the seats were sold to persons ia all 
parts of England, and if ever the persons had 185 
to occupy them there would have been no end 
trouble and law suits, which would have very 
seriously diminished the value of the stand. On 
that point he not only had the evidence of profe> 
sional gentlemen like Mr. Hubbard and Mr. 1 0 
smith, but of Dr. Jones, who was interested in t 
speculation and actually tried the seats, and got the 
confession from Mr. Earl that he had made a mis 
take and was worried to death over it Such 
evidence he could not disbelieve. But then there 
was the evidence of the builder and the builders 
foreman, who, it was said, had made alterations in 
spite of the architect and his wishes, and in are 
tempt of him, but they both agreed that tbey di 
not do anything except under the orders and in- 
structions of Mr. Earl, and that they had no word 
of remonstrance from him about spoiling his plans 
If that evidence was true, and he could not reject it. 
it was clear that the architect tried to remedy 
his fault, but did not succeed. It was absurd 
to suppose that a builder would do all that had 
been done out of his own head and without tbe 
architect having made a mistake. The plaintif 
must have made a mistake, and therefore the 
question was, How much less than 200 guineas 


* 


were the plans worth in consequence of tba: 


to. Witness pointed out in reply to that observation alterations were made aſter consultation with Mr. 

Earl who, in regard to each, said he did not see 

what else could be done. He (witness) could not 

_ comfortable. The gangways were put in, and they | have made a mistake as he always consulted Mr. 
Earl before fixing a timber. 

Cross examined: He used other timbers than 
had been erected | specified in some places because of the rush on the 
market, but they did not affect the strength. The 
plaintiff was consulted and agreed to what was 
used. The defendant did not know anything about 
tiff, he remarked that “people would see much the alterations in the rake until the work was 

better when standing up.” In consequence of | finished. He did not agree with Mr. Dicksee and 
, ; Ford, the District Surveyors who gave evidence 

be sold at a very low price. The plaintiff attributed for the plaintiff, that a good view could have been 
all the bungling to the fact that the builder had obtained from every seat if the stand had been 
g erected in perfect accord with the plaintiff's plans. 
zurprise that he (plaintiff) had not said an thing | Mr. Earl never complained of his variations. 
about it in the hearing of the builder. He further Re-examined: He and his foreman tested the 
pointed out that the builder could not have gone | view from the stand. He paid the plaintiff 1001. r3. 64. 
astray if he had been on the job, as he ought to have | for the quantities. 
been. Witness also discovered that seven rows of 
seats instead of eight had been put up in one place, 


cient room to erect eight rows with 2 ft. 3 in. from 
back to back, as had been specified. 


bad. It is like some country districts where they 
The plaintiff (in reply to his Honour): There was 


t | 2 advertise for a town clerk and half the solicitors in 
room for eight rows with 2 ft. 3 in. from back to London take the trouble to reply when it has 


back at one part, and 2 ft. 17 in. at the narrowest. already been settled who is to occupy the post. 
Continuing, the defendant said that the builder Mr. F. Thos. Wilberforce Goldsmith, A. R. B.A., 
admitted that be altered the staircase at the east said that he inspected the stand and the plans on 
end, or else the people could not have seen any- | July 21, and found that, as Originally planned, all the 
thing. No complaint was made by the plaintiff | persons who would ha 
about the builder not following out his plans until | got a view of the procession. The seats at the west 
witness pointed out the faults in the stand. As to end of the stand commanded a very poor view of 
the plain: iff s suggestion that he (witness) could not Í the centre of the roadway, whilst at other parts no 
interfere with the builder because he could not pay | view could be obtained at all. The plans were very 


him, that was an absolute lie. He paid the plaintiff | cleverly drawn and the specifications and drawings 
every penny as it became due, as also the builder. 


‘The plaintiff became so worried and dejected over 
‘the job that witness advised him to go to Worthing 
and have a rest, which he did. 

After the rest the plaintiff proceeded with tbe | cession would have passed. With the aid of a 
making of seat-letting plans, a job he had refused | model witn 
to do some days before. On July 4 after the pro- 
cession had been abandoned, the plaintiff called 
upon him and asked for a cheque for the 50 guineas 
balance. Witness expressed surprise aad indig- 
nation, suggesting that he had been paid more than 
he deserved after the muddle he had made and the 
loss he had caused him, and telling him that several | if they w 
gentlemen who had lent money for the venture had | seats if they 


advised him to take proceedings against him. The Cross-examined : If the builder did not do as the 
plaintiff jumped up, heid out his hand, and remark- architect instructed, it wa3 the duty of the latter to 
ing, „Very well, goodbye; we shan't quarrel over compel the builder by withholding his certificate, 
that,” left. He (defendant) censured the builder which was the only way of compelling a builder. 
for having departed from the plans to improve the] His Honour: But suppose the builder did not 
stand without his knowledge. want a certificate, being hand in glove with the 
It was an absolute falsehood that the plaintiff owner, as here ? 
complained in April that the builder was not] Witness: Then he should withdraw from the job. 
keeping to the plans. It was not for him (defendant)| His Honour: But supposing he wants his fees 
to suggest how certain seats should have been and does not want to withdraw ? 
arranged ; his complaint was that the seats were 80 Witness : He is going to the limit of his power in 
atranged that people could not get a proper view. withholding a certificate. 
He did not lodge with the Westminster Council a Continuing: From the plaintiff's plans it was v 
tracing of the plaintiff 's plans of which he com- | evident that he did not take into account the wid 
plained, for the October Procession. His builder | of the road in front of the stand. 
lodged a plan on his behalf, but he could not say | Re-examined: The alterations were a decided 
what plan it was. Since the last hearing he had improvement on the plans. 
had inquiries made, and discovered that the Dr. Evan Jones said he saw Mr. Earl on the 
plaintitf was correct in his assertion that the plans | stand and had a conversation with him about the 
seats at the east end. He said “ I suppose these 
seats are worth 23. 64. each.” Upon which Mr. Earl 
put bis hands upto his head and remarked, “I am 
worried to death; I have made a mistake.” From 
the seats witness could only see the shops opposite. 
Cross-examined : He had an interest in the stand 
the time. He found zool. of the money. The 
front of the tier he had referred to was cut down, 
and then he, sitting on one of the seats, could see the 
tops of the omnibuses. On a later date the plaintiff 
said he had not slept for a fortnight owing to the 
worry caused by his mistake. 
Mr. George Hubbard, F.R.I.B.A. and F S.A., of 
» Gresham-atreet, said he had prepared a plan on 
e basis of the plaintiff's plans and the ordnance 


after the plans had been passed, and not when 
originally agreed to. At the time the fatal news 
of the postponement came the seats on his 
(defendant’s) stand were Selling as fast as money | at 
could be taken. 

Mr. Warren: When you discovered that the 
builder was deviating from your plans, was the Only 
atep you took to complain to Mr. Earl? 

Defendant: Yes. 

Re examined: The plans provided for six rows 
of seats on the top tier of the west front, but after 85 
they had been erected and the tickets sold, eighty- | th 
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mistake? He could not go into the number of 
seats that were of no use, for there were many 
points to be considered, seeing that the procession 
did not come off, and that the defendant returned 
money paid for seats, and therefore he thought the 
dest thing he could do would be to say that the sum 
the plaintiff had received was sufficient. Therefore 
there must be judgment for the defendants on the 
caim As to the counter-claim he would strike 
that out, bat he would not go into the reasons for 
doing it. 

15 Warren: I ask for costs on the counter- 
claim which bas failed. 

His Honour: No; I do not say for a moment 
that it has failed; but I think you have suffered 
enough and I have some feeling for your client in 
the matter. I am sorry for Mr. Earl, because I cannot 
understand how he came to make the unfortunate 
mistake, and I cannot hide the fact that he is an 
architect of very considerable merit. 

Mr. Rose Innes : Does your Honour find that he 
is guilty of a breach of contract because we do not 
want sy bringing an action for 5 per cent. of the 

ofits 
"His Honour: I do; breach of contract to pro- 
vide you with plans that would make the stipulated 
number of seats. 

Judgment was then entered for the defendants on 
the claim with costs, and the counter-claim was 
struck out by consent, which precludes further action 
upan it, and the case, which had occupied two whole 
days, was concluded. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
1.332 of 1902.—H. D. BARLOW : Lifts and the Like. 


This consists of means for giving an approximately 
smple harmonic motion between two points of the 
part hauled, consisting of a motor driving a crank 
through reducing gear in combination with gear for 
multiplying the travel of the crank pin, whereby 
starting and stopping takes place gradually, and 
overrunning is rendered impossible. 


1,385 of 1902.—T. E. DEVONSHIRE: Construction of 
Underground Conduits more especially Intended for 
Use in Systems of Underground Electric Traction. 

An underground conduit tormed in lengths each 

consisting of or comprising a cement, mortar, or 

coocrete body part provided with flanges, or the 
equivalents, at the ends, and with perforated metal, 

o metal network, or “expanded metal embedded 

in the said body part. 

3.041 of 1902.—W. STEWART and W. E. FARRER: 
Supporting Brackets for Cisterns, Shelves, Seats, and 
Similar Articles. 


A bracket with an adjustable top, which top may be 

Ajusted to suit closet cisterns, shelves, or the like 

ct varying widths. 

$042 of 1902.—W. STEWART and W. E. FARRER: 
Aulomatic Flushing Tanks and Siphons, 


Afashing siphon or tank consisting of the dome 

and standpipe in one casting, with a pressure pipe 
. passing down the inside of the standpipe to such a 

point as enables the whole of the contents of the 
| tank or siphon-chamber to be discharged, and on 

the outside to a point regulated by the depth of 
Vater it is desired to withdraw from the tank or 
_ chamber into which the apparatus may be fixed. 

7156 of 12. — J. A. KEMP: Fastenings for 
Window-sashes and the Like. 

This consists in the combination with the laying 
rula of an upper and a lower sash of fastening 
members, comprising a solid block having a rib 
lying transversely of its slot and a spring tongue 
tccured tothe bottom of the slot at one side of the 
nb, said tongue being adapted to be bent over the 
nd and rearwardly of the slot thereabove, and 
kaving a latch shoulder, and a second block having 
a channel extending longitudinally thereto to re- 
ceive the shoulder of the spring tongue, the bottom 
of the channel of the second block being slanted to 
engage and press the spring tongue rearwardly, 
whereby it may snap over the upper end of the 
second block. 

7230 Of I1902.—G. LLOYD: Means and Appli- 
ames for operating Flaps and Swing Doors, 
appicable to Refrigerating-rooms and Otherwise. 

An apparatus for operating flaps and swing doors, 

consisting of a bar the rotary movement ot which 

imparts a simultaneous movement to the flap. 


7413 Of 1902 ——W. ILLINGWORTH: Machine or Ap- 
faratus for Pressing Pottery Ware, 
A machine or apparatus for use in pressing pottery 
Ware, comprising a rocking frame mounted in 
bearings on a fixed support. 
7841 Of 1902.—J. H. PICKLES: Bricks and Building 
Blocks. 
This invention relates to bricks for building pur- 
poses. A longitudinal tongue, rib, or projection is 
formed along the top of each brick and a corre- 
‘ponding rib or recess along the bottom, adapted to 
ft the rib or projectiom of the brick beneath. In 
walls of two or more bricks in thickness the “tie” 
or “cross” bricks are: made with cross ribs and 
grooves. 


All these $ 
opposition to the grant 


j are in the stage in which 
of Patents upon them can be made. 


7,804 of 1002 — A. E. GEEKIE: Air Inlet Valves 
Jor Ventilating Purposes. 

This invention relates to the manufacture of self- 
acting air inlet valves for the ventilation of drains, 
sewers, and the like, also adaptable for the rooms of 
dwelling-houses and workrooms. To apply this 
valve for drain purposes a casing preferably of 
cast iron is formed, of tubular syphon shape, one 
end of socket or spigot to fit into the usual stand 
pipe ; and at the other inverted end, a loose seat- 
ing of faced metal or other material is formed, 
upon which a disc valve of mica is fitted, oiled silk 
or other suitable material with a centre pin passing 
upward and downwards through and fixed to valve, 
aod working centrally in guide holes or bridges. 


7,880 of 1902.—H. J. MORTON (A. E. Murray): 
Implement for Excavating Hard Earth, Soft Rock, 
or Such- like. 


A implement for excavating hard earth, soft rock, or 

such-like, consisting of a stem preferably straight 

45 with a wide flat cutting edge at one end 
ereof. 


8,711 of 1002.— P. TOWNEND: Saws or Blades for 
Sawing or Culling Stone and the Like. 


This relates to the production of saws or blades for 
sawing or cutting stone or the like by the employ- 
ment of a gritty or granulated substance in conjunc- 
tion therewith for performing the abrasion. In 
carrying this invention into effect, blades or saws 
are produced with a series of dished or hollowed 
recesses along both of their flat sides, said recesses 
being of such shape as to leave said blades thicker 
towards their edges and thinner at about their 
middle parts with portions between such recesses 
straight, or approximately so, to fortify or strengthen 
the blades. 


9,150 of 1902—P. L. MCCLELLAND: Means to be 
Employed in Connexion with the Fixture of Knobs to 
their Spindles, 


This consists in the combination of the several parts 
constituting means of adjustably securing knobs to 
spiodles, and comprising a spindle having a series of 
ail-through holes, a knob having an all-through hole 
in its foot, an axing pin adapted to be passed 
through coincident holes in the said knob foot and 
spindle, and a combined rose and keeper fitting 
having a solid or unpierced sleeve part adapted to 
be secured over the knob foot so as to prevent the 
affixing pin from risiag out of its engaging position. 
21,081 of 1002 — T. D. FALCONER: Interlocking 
Transportable Hut or Building. 


A transportable building comprised of one or more 

units, each room being complete in itself, and having 

the adjacent edges of the sides protected by a 

metal junction, and the adjacent sections of the roof 

protected by the angle plates and provided with 

intervening water channels. 

24.650 Of 1902.—J. ROEBUCK: Outlets for Sinks and 
the Like, 

Outlets for sinks and the like in which the peripbery 

of the grating is embedded in the Jead by casting. 

25 550 of 1902.— E. BESELER: Door Fasteners. 

A door fastener consisting of a hook and an en- 


gaging part, the length of which can be adjusted, 
and which can be fixed to the door-latch. 


25 705 of 1902.— A. KULHANEK: Flushing Appa- 

ratus for Wiler. closets, Urinals, and the Like. 
This consists of a chamber arranged in the flushing- 
pipe ; a double tilting bucket eccentrically pivoted 
in said chamber, the double bucket consisting of 
the chief bucket and a secondary bucket, the latter 
provided with a small opening at its bottom, a fixed 
counterweight adapted to return the double bucket 
to its normal position after tilting ; a tooth adapted 
to engage a butt on the bucket when the chief 
bucket is alone filled with water, which tooth can 
be pushed aside by a momentary pressure upon an 
external spring- controlled push piece, button, or 
like device, 


27,146 of 1902.—B. A. BRIGGS and F. MATCHAM: 
Construction of Theatres and other Places of Public 
Resort. 


This relates to the construction of the circles 
galleries, and like parts of theatres and like places 
of public resort, and consists in combination, a 
bowed girder made concentric or substantially so 
with the front rail of the circle theatre part, and 
with tangential ends, and a plurality of radiating 
girders crossing the bowed girder and secured 
thereto, and forming therewith an inner and outer 
spoked framework, the outer end of the girders of 
which are adapted to rest all so as to be supported 
by the theatre side and back walls, and to support 
the whole theatre part, without being loaded, and 
the inner end of the crossing girders of which are 
ad apted to carrying the circle front railing. 


27,639 of 1902 —A. J. BOULT (The Denney Galvanic 
Paint Co.): Antifouling Paint for Coating Vessels 
and other Objects. 

An antifouling paint consisting of mercury, tallow, 

ochre, linseed oil drier, and red lead. 

28,664 of 1992.—A. K. LOVELL: Window Operating 
Devices. 

This invention relates to window operating devices, 

and it consists in a novel arrangement and con- 

struction of mechanism whereby a Jong line of 
windows are simultaneously opened aod closed with 
but a slight expenditure of power. It also consists 


of operating rods adapted to be moved in opposite 
directions, collars adjustably mounted on said rods 
and swivelled links connecting said rods with the 
window sashes. 


28,343 of 1902.—C. G. ARMSTRONG : Process of Regu- 
lating Heating Systems and Apparatus therefor. 
The process of regulating heating systems, which 
consists ia mizing a heating fluid and a displacing 
fluid, introducing this mixture into the heater, 
causing the displacing fluid to accumulate in such 
heater, and then withdrawing a portion of said dis- 
placing fluid when the temperature of the com- 
partment to be heated falls below a predetermined 
point. : 
1,123 Of 19°3.—J. JACKSON: Half Pipe Channel 
Function. 
A half pip: channel junction, in which the maia 
and junction channels are of different levels. 


22,990 of 1901. — G. H. LLOYD: Manufaclure of 
Tanks and other Vessels. 


A system of constructing tanks and vessels from 
stamped unit plates. 


4.470 of 1902.—T. BREAKELL : 3fortar and Muller for 
Grinding, Crushing, and Mixing Ores, Chemicals, 
and other Substances. 

A grinding or levigating machine comprising a 

rotary pan or mortar, a rotary pes‘le or muller 

eccentrically mounted therein, the diameter of the 
grinding surface of the muller being not less than 
half the diameter of the grinding surface of the pan, 
the muller being positively revolved and the morta 

revolving by friction with the muller. 


4.517 of 1902.—P. RUDOLPH and H. KASISKE: Pro- 
cess for Preparing Wood or the Like for Painting or 
Ornamenting. 


A process for preparing wood or the like porous 
material for staining or painting purposes, consist- 
ing in cutting out the contcurs of the design on the 
wood or the like by means of a suitably-shaped 
instrument, inserting in the furrows thus formed a 
metal wire and then smoothing off the surface. 


5,260 of 1972 —W. T. STAINTON: The Application of 

Oxygen Gas for Ventilating Purposes. 
The ventilation of public and other buildings, ships. 
holds, mines, wells, and other confined places by the 
use of oxygen gas in conjunction with the existing 
ventilating apparatus, such as fan ducts, sprays, 
nozzles, water-troughs, and the like ; also the warm- 
air chambers used in the heating and ventilating of 
buildings, &c., by adding a given quantity of the 
above gas according to circ. mstances to the air that 
is being introduced to the buildings, &c., after it 
(the air) has been screened and otherwise cleansed, 
the air and oxygen being admitted at the same 
pressures. 


5,263 of 1902,—J. E. DOUGHTY: A Portable Electric 
Light for Sanitary Engineers and cthers, for the 
Examination of Drains, Tubes, and Pipes. 


A portable electric light, consisting of an incandes- 
cent lamp attached to portable wires, for lighting up 
tubes, drains, chambers, and traps without the aid of 
lanterns, rods, or any mechanism. It may be 
worked off the house supply or from accumulators, 
by simply passing it into the mouth of the traps or 
chambers and flushing it down the drain to be sur- 
veyed or dropped down in the tube requiriog aa 
examination. 


6,601 of 1902.—D. F. COOKSEY: Bricks, Tiles, aud 
Terra-cotta,and Apparatus for making the Same, 


A method of applying sand or other minute par- 
ticles or matter to the surface of bricks and tiles, 
and other articles of clay terra-cotta, or otber 
ceramic material, when in a plastic conditioo, by 
subjecting the surface to the action of a blast of 
air in which such substance is carried or conveyed. 


6,770 of 1002.— T. W. TWYFORD: Waste and Over- 
flow Fittings for Baths, Lavatories, and Stuks, und 
the Like, 


A combination waste and overflow fitting for 
lavatories, baths, and the like, consisting of a hinged 
or jointed standpipe having an open or perforated 
upper end, and provided at the lower end with a 
valve ring or socketting foot, and a waste outlet or 
mouth or entrance socketed or having a seating 
correspondiny to the valve ring of the standpipe, 
the said parts being so arranged that when the 
standpipe is in an erect or upright position with 
its valve foot taking into and closing the mouth of 
the waste outlet, the fitting serves as an overflow 
or standing waste ; but when the said pipe is swung 
or turned over upon its joint the valve part is 
taken out of the said waste outlet, which is thereby 
closed. 
7,742 Of 1002.— T. FRANKE: Beams and Girders for 
the Support of Ceilings. 
A closed, tubular girder or beam of triangular or 
trapezoidal cross, section rolled or drawn in one 
piece. 
8,902 of 1992.—J. MERRILL : Urinals. 
A urinal with a channel wider than the backs which 
are carried on bridges. 
27,125 Of 1902.—J. W. FERGUSON and G. W. FER- 
GUsON: Brick or Briquette-making Machines. 
This consists of moulds and partitions forced from 
a press-box by a ram and pitman, said pitman being 
pivotted to a crank, said crank loose upon the main 
driving shaft and rotating witb the said shaft, said 
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clutch having a circumferential groove around it in 
which engages a fork, the arm of which has a 
rounded part thereon, said arm being pivoted to a 
pillar, and a clutch lever having a vertical recess 
beneath the same and engaging the said rounded 


portion on the arm. 
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MEETINGS. 


Fripay, MARCH 20. 


Architectural Association. — Mr. 
Ancient and Modern Town Houses. 7.30 p.m 
55 of Mechanical Euginerr.— Mr. 


“ A Premium System Applied to Engineering Work- 


sho ” 8p.m. 


irmingham Architectural Association.—Mr. Harold 
Baker on “A Sketch of the History of English Archi- 


tecture.” 
SATURDAY, MARCH 21. 
Royal Institution.—Right Hon. 
„Light: its Origin and Nature.” IV. 


3 p-m 
Architectural Association. — Fourth Spring visit. 


Monpay, MARCH 23. 


Society of Arts (Cantor 9 Prof. 
ertzian 


Fleming, M.A., D. dc., S., on 
Telegraphy in Theory and Practice. - IV. 
Ju ric vors 


Rating ot Brickfields. 8 p. m. 


Junior Institution of Engineers. Visit to the Dalston 


works of flessrs. Shannon, Ltd. 4. 30 p.m. 


Tugspay, MARCH 24. 


Royal [nstitution.—Sir Robert Ball, 
on Great Problems in Astronomy.“ — II. m. 


Manchester Society of Architects (Students Merting). 
H. Somerset on Ancient Roman Construc- 


—Mr. J. 
tion.’ 


Institution of Civil Engineers —Mr. Amyas Morse on 
t Lhe Protection Works of the Kaiser-i i-Hind Bridge over 


the River Sutlej, near Ferozepur.” 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25. 


Society of Arts.—Mr. 
by Incandescence. 8 p.m 


Quarterly meeting of the Directors. 8 p.m 


Dover Institute.—Mr. E. H. Montauban on“ Light- 


houses.” Illustrated. 8 pm 
Edinburgh  Architectu ral 


Hunter Crawford on The Building of a House.” 


trated.—IV. 8p.m. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. -() Mr. 
R. P. Oglesby on Sir John Vanbrugh, Dramatist and 
(2) Election of T (3) Exhibition of 


Architect: 
R. I. B. A. prize drawings. 


o p. m. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, —(1) “ Distribution 
by Mr. A. D.C 
(2) An abstract of a Paper 
A Study of the Phenomenon of 
Resonance in Electric Circuits by the Aid of Oscill>- 


Losses in Electric Supply Systems, 
stable and Mr. E. Fawssett. 
by Mr. M. B. Field, 


W. H. White on 


Lord Rayleigh on 


8 p.m. 
Institution.—Mr. J. L. Crouch on The 


M.A., F.R.S., 


Arthur Kitson on ‘ Oil Light 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. — 


Association.— Mr. A. 


120 and 122, King’s-rd., u.t. 20 yrs., g. r. al., 
T. 2 2 % „„ „ „„ 6“ 0% „ „„ „„ „ „ „„ ede „„ 6% %%% „„ „ „6 es 
114. » King s-rd., u. t. 20 yrs., g. r. 11. ICS., y. r. 


%% % , 2 —— f „ ee 


3, Winne pi. u. t. 20 YTS., g. r. 11. toS., y. r. Sol. 


By BEAR D & Son. 
Holborn.— 6. Furnival- st., area 2,090 ft., f., y. r. 
1404. 
Kilburn. —108, Canterbury-rd., u. t. 56 yrs. s er r. 
6l. 108., W.T. SS l 
Gillingham, Kent.—29, Stafford-st., 1. a yr. 322... zi 
By G. Heap & Co. 
Edgware-rd. —6o, Bell-st. (S), f., e. r. 35l...... o. 
St. John's Wood.—s5s5, St. Jobn’ s Wood-ter., u.t. 
16] yrs., g. r. 42. 10S., e. r. 552. 
B Kansas. 
Stepney.—328, Oxford-st., f., w.r. 634 14. 
68, Bedford-st. (S), f., y. r. 40. Ses aid 
70, 72, and 74, Bedford-st., f., w. r. 1572. 68. 


Rowan 


oy oe onson-rd. (S), u. t 804 yrs., g. r. Jl., 

65 Me z (odd), Ben Jonson ; rd., u. t. 80} yrs.» 
// sass dS See eee 
77, 79, and 81, Ben Jonson-· rd. (S), u. t. 80} yis.» 

g. T. 22l., y. T. 1184. ere rrr TT 
Leytonstone.—239, Leytonstone- rd, u.t. 434 yrs., 

A. Oe 10l VE r y 
ave | Camberwell.—180 and 182, Grosvenor - ter., u. t. 
131 Yrs., E-r. Sl, r 8 1 

Brom ey-by- Bow. e a freehold building 


SINC Di NEA dw howe E aes Ca auee es 
t Ham. Roman ; rd., a block of freehold 
building land, 11 a. o r. 5 55... 


By Jongs, LANC, & Co. 
City of London. — 5, Creechurch-la. (warehouse), 
u. t. 191 yrs., g. r. §5/., e r. 4502. 
Cheapside and Paternoster- -row, building lease 
of corner site, area 945 ft., let at per annum.. 
Newgate-st. and Panyer-alley, building lease of 
corner site, area 1, 200 ft., let at per annum. 
By WREATHERALL & GREEN. 

Twickenham. —-London-rd., the Black Dog p.-h., 
and shop adjoining, f., with goodwill, p. .... 
SET the Nelson Ion, f., with goodwill, 


6 222 2% eee „%„„%„„%„„„ „% „„ „ „ „ „ „ 60 % „% eeeeeenavosee 


Enſieid. Bycullah-rd., Ravenswood, f., y. T. 621. 
March 10.— By REVNOL DS & Eason. 


Streatham.—Palace-rd., & c., corner block of 
building land, area aa. ar. 20 p., ſf]]JJJ.t.. 
Battersea. — 34, Cabul- rd., u. t. 741 yrs., g. r. 60., 


y. r. 364. 
y J. S. RICHARDSON. 
Willesden.— 12, Connaught rd., u. t. 744 yrs., g. r. 
8JJ00ö»ðõ/ h 8 
By Rocers, CHAPMAN, & TuoMAs. 
Spitalſields.— 22. Fournier. st. (S), f., y. r. 10 . 
Pimlico.—70, Warwick-st., u. t. 204 yrs., g. r. 94, 


Illus- 


Bae B yJ. F. STONEHEWER. 
Bania. —17 sg 19 Maltby-st., ſ., wr. 
l. 168S. sx te 
on- 


262 „ „ „ „% ee A ghee 


yrs. 
Atwell rd., “fig. rents 30. ros., reversion in 48 
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grams.” (3, if time permit), Divided Multiple Switch- $ 
boards: an Erficient Telephone System for the World's Camber rwell. —⁰— sin ao “Talfourd oo 1 
Capitals, by Mr. W. Aitken. 8 p. m. Bene Beeukspeats ni F 


FRI DAV. MARCH 27. 


Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 


Engincers.—Meeting in London (Westminster 


Hotel), Mr. J. Patten Barber to open a discussion on 
Wooden Structures and the Powers of Metropolitan 


Borough Councils with respect thereto.” 5. 30 p.m 


Institution af Civil Engineers (Students Mecting).— 
The Advantages of Motor- 


Mr. J. G. Y. D. Morgan on 


Driven Printing Machines.” 8. p. m 


Institute of Sanitary Engincers, Ltd, — Examina- 


tion in Practical Sanitary Science. 


Birmingnam Architectural Association. Mr. C. Silk 
illustrated by 


on The B. A. A. excursion to Banbury," 
Mr. T. Cooper, A. R. I. B. A., and Mr. J. Ward. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 28. 


Royal Institution. — Rt. 


„Light; its Origin and Nature.”—V. 3 p.m. 


Institute of sanitary Engineers, 5 


in Practical Sanitary Science. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Darn 


Hall. 
— — eee 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
March 2.—By Deer, Son, & HiLToN (at Lee 
Green). 
Lee.—Old-rd., The Institute, with land in rear, 


f., 
374, 378. and 37C, Summerfield-st., u.t. 66 yrs., 


Ne 18, 10S., Wile 54. V9Si vc ahcaws saws o4 20% 5 
March 4-—By W. Harry Ress & Son (at 
Neath). 

Graig Trebanos, Glamorgan.—Tynypant Farm, 
38a 3r. 8 Psf, yr. 38h ee ee ene es 
Gelly Trebanos, house and 4a. 3r. 37 p., f, 


„%% „„ „„ „„ „ „ 


Behold house and 2 a. 1 r. 10 p, y. r. 42. 19s. 
Two freehold cottages and o a. 3 r. 7 p., y. r. 77. 
Banwen Meadow, 4 a., f., y. ., 34. 1 8 
(All the foregoing lots include mines and 
minerals.) 
Four freehold fields, 5 a. or. 33 p., y. r. 4. 
Melincrythan, Glamorgan.— 53 and 54 Cachir- 
villas, f., Valo eos ancGe on cee saan‘ 
March 6.—By Hussey & Son (at Exeter). 
Tipton St. John, Devcn.—Lower Coombe Farm, 
90 a. Oo r. 9 p., f., p. 
Various enclosures of land, 17a. 3 r. 19 p., f. 
Three freehold building sites, 13 a. 1 r. 18 p. 
‘lwo freehold cottages and orchard, 3 r. 10 p. 
March 7.—By Jons WILLSON & SONS tat 
Horncastle). 
Tetford, Lincs. aoe freehold estate, comprising 
75 a. 1 r. 33 p., 
March 9. -È ti "ALDRIDGE & Laver. 
Camden Town.—116, 118, 120, and 124, Bay- 
ham-st., y. r. 2244 ; also i. g. r. s 21. u. t. 24 yrs., 


g. r. „53. % „%% %% „„ „% „% % %% ꝗ % „%„%—Ä1i„ „%% „% „6% 6% „%% ũ —ſ 99 „ „ „%. 
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Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 


ger. 14. 
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By FRED VARLEY & Son. 


Palace | Camden Town.—22, 5 rd. (S), u. t. 26 
YES., B-r. / Wk Sa cake le ws 

Finsbury Park.—18, omaha rd., u.t. 64 yrs, 

g· r. 84. 8s., y. r. 487. F ve 


By Weston & Sons. 
Holloway.— 14, Ashburton-gr., u.t. 37 yrs., g. r. 


, oe sai cev ce desa we ceaess 
Brixton. —Grove:rd., Altona Lodge, u.t. 31 yrs., 
aS Car SR eT Bok soos aE ere ae OR dduo vi 


By K. PaNNINGTON (at Richmond). 


Twickenham. — Sandycombe-rd., Sandycombe 
ase ð2Lũ 
Isleworth.— St. Margaret’s-rd., St. Cyres and 
St. Albans, f., e.r. 72.4 


By HunBgar & FIN r (at Watford). 

Bushey Heath, Herts.— The Ruts, The ea 

and 1 a. or. 2 p., f., p. 

March 11.— By W. A. BLAKEMORE. 

Portman-square.—8, Seymour-st., u. t. 16 yrs., g. r. 

. exe eee enen 
South Kensington. —7, Cathcart-rd., f., e.r. 652... 

By H. J. Bromley. 

Norwood. —71, 73, 75, 79, 81, 83, and 85, Thorn- 


eeeat*teeoreeeeececcsec 


law-rd., f., Vets i sceas asew cess 
29, 31, 35, 37, 39, and 45, Thornlaw-rd. „ ut. 
78 yrs., g. r. 58“. 14S.. y. T. 287 J)). 


wae Hii, Grecian Villa and 3 a. 2 r. 26 p., 


f., 
Beulah Hill, Meadow, orchard and garden land, 


Ct, oo area If a. 2r. 9 p. f. E E E 

Beulah Hill, f.g.r. 122. 108. „ reversion in 91 yrs. 

295 prs Cottages, fg. r. 62. 5s., reversion in 92 

8 Hill, Beulah Lodge, f., y. r. sol.. is 

178 and 180, Beulah-hill, f., y.r. 90. re ee, 

1, 300 141, Beulab-hill, f., y. r. %%Fͤ;§ td bes 
By J. Dean & Co. 

300 | Balham. — 23, Tunley rd., u. t. 93 . Š; pr a 

243 er. 68. see Faia 
230 By "GLASIER & Soss. 

205 | Dulwich.— Ashbourne-gr., i. g. r. s 60/., u. t. 67 


JJ E E E E 

Hammersmith.—The Gr., Tor Sros nie 

g. T. 504., reversion in 64 an 8 

Walworth. — 231, Walworth · rd. (S), fos y.r. Bol. a 
By Graves & Son. 

Westbourne Park.—11, Cornwall- rd., u. t. 56 yrs., 

B-r. of., y. r. 521. ros, 


2,600 By HAROL D GRIFFIN. 
449 | Battersea.—3r and 35, Surrey-In., u.t. 791 yrs., 
042 7b PPT si xcews ie A 
182 | Pimlico,—gr, Tach brook-st., u. t. 26 yrs., g. r. 82., 


JJ 8 ETET 
By Moreton RICHEs, 

Tooting.—159 and 161, Trevelyan-rd., u. t. 90 yrs., 
%% OST AGS oe tte cin saes oe 
Camberwell.—39, Parkhouse-st., area 11,200 fl., 
Neg Woke 970 LOS eis ae oa A E 
ttersea.—17, Severus-rd., u. t. 81 yrs, g. r. 84. 8s., 
630 W. r. 65. 


4,000 


March 12.—By Brace & Capps, 

Shepherd’s Bush.—145, Uxbridge-rd., ve 6r ms, 

B-re Thay e. r. 551. e ecceces 
ee Pu 95 Ladbroke- gr., u. t. 67 rm, 
Woolford. e cb. Chepstow Lodge, t, 

Yr. | aoeeoe Ne 

By Bisley & Sons. 

Walworth.— 59, Barlow-st., u. t. 37 yrs., R. r. sl, 

00 ð KV 

FARERROTHER, ELLIS & Co. 

Hornsey Ris e. West 3 E r. 121. 128., rever- 

sion in 7 


ao eag 


EEEE E 
one 


awell-rd., f. g. 1.8 ral, reversion in 


ee ee ee 2 ry 


PISS. oo cose x 88 
Succ. —62, Streatham Hill, ae } of ae 
u. t. 19} yrs., g. r. 254, y. r. 1 
Clapham. — 6s and 67, Larkhall. lane (8. 9. and 95 
1 rd. (S.), u. t. 38} yrs., g. T. 174, OR 
1704. 
By MATrTEWS, MArTHREWS & GOODMAN. 
Tottenham.—a to 18 (even), Avondale-rd., u.t. 
85 yrs., K. r. 4al. 108., w. T. 26. 
By C. C. & T. Moore. 
Mile End.— 25 and 26, Beaumont-sq., u. t. 25 YTS., 
g. r. of. os. tod., q r. 782, 
Clapton. — 91, Rendlesham- ta; f., v. r. 3l. 
93, Rendlesham- rd. (S), f., y. t. 754. ess 
117, Rendlesham-rd. ( a2 f, e. r. 36. 
Mile End. — 147 and 149, lobe-rd. and 1 and a, 
Foskett’s-bldgs., f., y. r. 872. 444. 
66, 68, and 70, Cleveland- st., u.t. 27} yrs., gr. 


EEEE EEI 


SCOT 6 %%% „„ „„ „6 „ 


nil. w. r. Bsd: s.,... e 
7, N u. t. 27} yts. g. r. 3L 38, yT. 
2 2 66 %%% „%% „„ „% %%% „%% %%% „„ 0 60k e 


Limehouse.—4, 6, and 8, Gill-st., f., y. r. 752. . 
Stoke Newington. .—68, Manor- rd., u. t. 71} a. 
g· r. o 5;õö ꝛ 
Plaitow, —99 to 97 (odd), Panty et u. t. 62 yr, 
g. r. 172. 10S., W. r. 1244. 1 r 
By Wo. STEVENS 
Hoxton.—49 and 55 Shaftesbury-st., u. t. 32} yrs., 
Br. 314, y. r 
B mt Balis Pond - rd. f w. r. 57. 4. z. 
So 6.7 


9: %% „%% „%%% „%%% „ „46 


By W. HALLETT & Co. 
Paddington. — 30, Formosa · st., u. t. 63} yrs., g. r. 
TCC re 
16, , Blomfield- st., u. t. 394 yrs., g. r. 71. 78., e. r. 
Holloway: ays, St. John s-villas, u. t. 72 yrs, gr. 
Sl. 58., y. r. 48“. 
Peckham. —17, Muschamp-rd., u. t. 73 yrs, gr. 
T La A k 1 E E E T 
By Newson, Epwarops, & SHEPHARD. 

Hackney.—67, Temple-st., f., w. r. 464. 168....... 
Bethnal Green.— 51, Moss-st. (Site), f., p. 

Dalston.—17, Middleton-rd., t., y. r. 381. 
63, Holly. Si ut. 6ł sen gr. 30. 103. w. r. 


Rade ads cb vate cwsateeds 
Holloway. —53 and 54. Loraine- rd., f., e. r. trol... 
11, Queensland-rd., u.t. 304 yrs. 5 g. r, 4475 
40/. 6s.. „ 
650 and 652, Holloway. rd., f., v. r. 120. 
13 and 15, St. John’ s-villas, u. t. 45 yis. 1 KE · T. 13l., 


yr 90 * 6 „„ „ „ „ %% „%% „6„% 
Hornsey Rise. — Nos. ro and 12, u. t. #8 yrs., E. r. 
Ol) VT / / peewee eaes 
Barnsbury. — Westbourne - rd., The Middlesex 
Tavern, i.g.r. 1084 u. t. 55 YTS 8- r. 662, with 
reversion .... 
49, Thornhill- A. ul t. 421 yrs., g. T. 7. "er. "Sol. 
88, „ rd., u. t. 394 YTS., g. r. 10d, e. r. 


622 66 „ „ 


50 Peewee 5566 %%%%„%%% %%% „ „ „ „„ „„ 
Islington. — o, 72, and 74, Queen's Head -st., u. t. 
334 yrs., g. r. rod. 10S., y. r. 1080. 
Highgate.— 30 and 32. Raydon-ste, ut. 611 yrs., 
be tof, 10S., q. r. 692. 128. -$ 
De . Town. — 56, Downbam-rd., u. t. 14 
41. 10s., e. r. 50, 
Mus weil kiin. Barnard Hill, ‘Arundel House, L, 
y-r. 40l. 


ee oe 


asooo eevee aneeenese 


By Stimson & Sons. 
Mile End.—24, Clinton-rd., f., y. r. 27. 6s. 
Limehouse.— 14 and 16, Repton-st., c. w. r. 46. 
Poplar.—391, East India Dock-rd., u. t. 704 yes 
g/ vets caawenauys 
to and 62, Woolmore-st., f., w. r. god, 66 . 
Blackwall —32 and 34, "Coldharbour, f., w. r. 


2 „ 0 % „%%% 


16s. 6 %% % „%% 6 %%% %%( „%% „% „% „60% 6 „%%% „% „„ ee 
Seated oes to 74 (even), BArnby- St. u. t. 67 
yrs., g. r. 282., w. r. 1664. 88888. 


Walthamstow. —8, 10. and 12, Buxton-rd. 8 Y u. t 
77 yrs., g. r. 18/., y. r. 882. . 
East Ham.—28 to 36 (even), Gilleth-av., ut. 96 
yrs., g. r. 20l., w. r. 1234. 1 o. 
New 9 —to and 12, Barlborough- sty u. t. r 
„E. r. 104, w. r. 682. 188. 55 
Brockley. —13 and 15, Arabin- d., u. t. 71 ys, £ r. 


TOM Vile SOLS ET T T 
Kingston, Surrey.—2, East. rd., u. t. 76 yrsa gT. 
smire 24. — ů———U BBR RR 5565555555556 


„ and 5, Acre - rd., u t. 76 re „ gF adi w. r. 
56%. 6s. 
Balham.—286 and 288, ‘Balham ‘High, ye. 
1637. ; also i. g. r. 62, u. t. 52 „ g. r. 30. 
Deptford.—6, New King -st. SJ, f. e. r. 50. 
Blackfriars. 78, Blacktriars-rd., with worksbop 


and stabling, u. t. 23 yrs., g. r. 17%. y. r. 1320. 108. 


Old Kent - Td.— 17, Coopers - rd., u.t. 111 yrs, E. r 

3% 4S., Wake 36.. BS. oe ink wees 
March 13.—By DRVSèůðoALE, Nurse & Co. 

Stoke Newington —41, Osbaldeston-rd., w.t. 754 

yrs., gr. 8l. Bs., €r, SSL ais awacaeaseatese 

By BrEADMorE & Wann 

Kew, Sda —289, Kew-rd., u. t. = yrs., gT. 


48% TOS., e ii —T8 
Bermondsey. — 29, Riley-st. (S.). f., wr. 351. 23. 
By W. HALLETT. 


y 
Holloway.—49, St. John’ s- villas, f., e. r. * 
45, George’s-rd., f., w. r. 19“. 1 oo. 
9 and 10, Hope-st., f., w. r. 352. a323s. 
ee „ rd. (8. ), u. t. 31 yrs., g. x. nil, 


599559522 %%%%%%%% „ „„ „„ „ „% % „%% „ „„ „„ „„ „„ 0. 


45 


— 


i — a 


MARCH 21, 1903.] 


Stoke Newington. —64, 5 Henry’s-walk (S.), 
u. t. 191 By g. r. 80., 


„ 66 %% %0%³0³8öit „6% 


£255 


THE BUILDER. 


s Fi s i Pex misc. P oa 
Kenley, 1 yes - In., Sunnyside, and 1 a., S. 
n T r Sr — — 2 1,410 |8 in. self-faced andom 

. V. r. 20l.. 200 eee ess 


TyVLAR & 
. st., i. g. r. N u. t. 22 yrs., g. r. 
By A.W. Tyrrer O VUY 
Nateley, Hants.—Newnham-rd., an enclosure of 

freehold meadow land, 4 a. 1 r. o p. 


C * used in these lists.—F. 
gan 


Notting Hill. 5 (enn (S.), f. 


120 


r. for freehold 
Lee: for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improv fecbold 5 d-rent; g. r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for Id ; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
cental; q.f. for quarterly rental; y. r. ‘for yearly rental; 

v. l. for unexpired term: p. a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. 7 lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; Pda. for gardens ; yd. for pa gr. for 
grove ; b. h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house ; o. for 
othces ; 8. for shops. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Qaality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
£s d. 
Hard Stocks. . 3 14 0 per 1, ooo alongside, i in river, 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzlies. „ „ EE E E] 1 11 0 77 99 97 
Facing Stocks. 3 12 0 77 ” ” 
1 ä 9 9 63 2 5 6 35 t All 71 
ettons 1 7 at railway depot 
Red Wire Cuts „ 1 12 0 i 77 á 57 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 o 70 10 


and 


d Flats 17 
Double Stretchers 19 
Double Headers.. 16 
One Side and two 
DdS...essses. 39 
Two Sides and 


eee 20 


Glazed Stretch- 

ers and Headers 12 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats. 42 2 „ „ 14 ' 
Double Stretchers 15 
Double Headers.. 14 
One Side and two 


less thin best. 


7 o por a delivered. 
o 


99 
Thames and Pit Sand oe „„ „ „ „6 
Thames Ballast 92 * 6 „ „ 6% „ 26 
Best Portland Cement ........ 30 © per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 220 ,, 


Nots.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime ........-« ros. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE, 
s. d. 
Aai in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depôt. 
7 
Farleigh Down Bath |. 1 8 75 g 
Beer in blocks .... : 13 a» 1 
Grinshill be , 25 


Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 5 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 
Red hill i 2 5 
Closeburn Red Freestone? o 18 
Red Mansfield 2 4 š 


York STonz— Nobis Hood Quality. 


5 N 


. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depôt. 
Sin. sawn two sides land- 
ings to sizes (under 


F foot super. 
5 : 3 per per 


Ditto ........ 2 6 
3 in. Sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes). 0 12} 
e in. to 2} in. Sawn one 
side bs (random 
sizes) een O 71 
14 in. to a in. ditto, ditto o 6 
Best Hari Yorx— 
random blocks 3 o per ft. cube 
6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes( under 


Or. ETTEI 2 8 ° ° 
Mri idat * thom 


ft. su 
4 170 Ru 
Ditto, i 


3 in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) 2 


flags ; 
Hosea Wood (Hard ben 


57 3 in. do. 


in. in. d. 
20 X ro best blue Bangor. . 13 2 
a0 12 „ „, 3 
20 X ro best seconds 12 15 
20 K 12 p 13 10 
16 * 8 best 7 0 
20 X 10 sar blue Portma · 
. . 12 5 
16% 8 best blue Portmadoc 6 o 
20 X 10 best Eureka un- 
fading green. 15 o 
” ge 16 10 
97 90 


oo 


90X12 
18 X10 
16x 8 
20 X 10 permanent green p 10 
18 * 10 92 i o 
16x 8 n ve 8 3 


TILE 


s 
Best plain red roofing tiles. 42 
ip and valley tiles. 3 
Best Broseley tiles ........50 
Do. Ornamental Tiles ....52 
Hip and valley tiles.... ¢ 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 
Do. ornamental Do. 60 
Hip tiles 4 
Valley tiles . 3 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordsnue Do. (Peakes) 51 
Do. Ornamental Do. ......54 
Hip tiles ........ 
Val le tiles.. 


0 0 0 309039 30hũe·0 


o o o 0MANO FY 


55952 2 4 

Do. . 50 
Hip tiles 6 6 6% „% %ö %%% eee 4 
Valley tiles 66 %%% % „46% %%%ͤ%%.]ͤ 3 8 


WOOD. 


Deals: best zin. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
by gin and ' 
Deals: best 3 by 
Battens: best 231 i by 7 in. and 8in., 
and 3 in. by 7in. and 8in...... z 
Battens : 8 24 by 6 and 3 by 6 


Deals: seconds 
Battens: seconds . 3 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in 
ain. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 5io. .. 
Foreign Sawn Boar 
1 in. and 11 in. by 7 in 


. %%% „ „%. ꝙ m „„ 


6532 2 6 „„ „% „%%% „% 6% „ %% »%»„%?ũ9.[%KK 


: Best middling Danzig 
or ael rena: specification 
Seconds 
Small timber (8i in. to 10 in) 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.). : 
Swedish balks 
Picch-pine timber (30 ft. average). 
Joss Woon. ' 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 
at ey Teo TEREE ss 
in. by ọ in. 
Batcens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 In. 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
jò 3 in. by gin. 
Battens, 23 in. and 3 in, by 7 in. 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 13 in. 
and 9 (Me. co. sewiced eiosa seisoa 
Battens, a3 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 


es „ „„ „%% „„ „%“ 6 %%ç9%2„„6%%„% 2 6 „ eee 


Batte % 6 „„ „„ 808 ee’ esoe 0G 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 inn cece eee 
Do. zin. by 9 in. N 
Batten: snesee sien ° 
Third “yellow deals, 3 in. 
11 inn 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in. om 
Battens 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 in. 11 in. 
3 in. 


„52565252 2252 %%% „„ „ „%„ „%%% oel 


os ” y9 in. 
Battens........ sain wae 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 
15 in. by ꝗ in. 
iy) attens.. cepo 
Pitch. -pine : E N > 
Under 2 in. thick extra 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes .. 
Oddments 
Seconds, regular sizes 
Yellow Pine Oddments 
Kauri Pire— Planks, per ft. cube.. 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs 
Large, per ft. cube ..... 
Small 


„ 6% % % % 
% „„ 66 66% 0 


eerteveseee 


ete eooo 


@aeeeeecerase 


52 


Wainscot Oak Lo . per ft. Ae 
Dry hal oco Oak, per ft. sup. as 
1 if: do. ssa 
Mahogar ny 
Roader Laie per ft. sup: 
as nk cooo 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
inen e 
Dry Walnut, American, per ſt. sup. 
as in ehh 


Teak, per load e 
American Whitewood Planks— 
Per ft. cube 


% % % % %¶%, eee 28 ee e8 


. 
sides landings 2 7 
' Tadd. siy. depo 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


27 
os 
oe 
ot 


97 
97 
97 
97 


7 * 
P 
27 
99 


per ft. super divd. rwy. depot. 
5 blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 


deld. a ate 


depot. 


per 1,000, at rly. depot. 
per doz. 


per 1,coo 


oe 
n” 
os 


$9 


99 
n 
77 
3 


At per anran 
£ 43d 


s. d. 
15 10 0 16 i o 
14 10 O 15 10 o 
11 10 O 12 10 0 
o 10 o less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
1 o oless thanbest 
O IO o , „ » 
o o 9 10 o 
10 0 Q 10 o 
o 10 o more than 


410 0 5 o o 
4 5 o 410 0 
3 12 6 3 15 0 
30 0 3 10 0 
2 153 O 3 0 0 
5 o 3158 o 
At per standard. 
23 0 00 24 0 0 
2t O O 2210 0 
17 0 o 1810 o 
18 10 o 20 0 0 
1710 0 19 0 o 
13 10 O 14 10 0 
15 10 o 16 10 o 
11 10 0 12 10 0 
210 O 22 10 0 
18 o o 19 10 o 
13 10 O 15 o o 
1600 17 Oo o 
14 10 0 16 00 
11 10 0 12 10 0 
13 10 0 14 0 o 
120 O 14 0 o 
10 0 9 noo 
14 10 O 1510 0 
13 10 0 14 10 0 
110 oO 12 0 o 
13 10 0 14 10 0 
12 10 O 13 10 0 
Q 10 O 10 10 0 
16 o o 18 0 o 
010 0 10 Oo 
33 O o upwards, 
22 00 24 0 o 
24 10 0 2610 o 
20 © O 22 o o 
0 3 6 0 4 6 
o 2 6 0 3 6 
0 2 3 o 2 6 
0 5 0 0 § 6 
0 0 7 o 8 
0 0 6 æ * . 
o o o on 
O 1 6 Oo 2 0 
© oro oreo 
16 10 o 2000 
0 4 o . e e 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
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WOOD. - 
Flooring — Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
£ . A £ 8. d. 
. ͤ 993 0 17 6 
tin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
A chodd . org o or o 
1} in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
matched o 16 o I 1 
zin. by 7 in. white, planed ‘and 
shot... ....... OFF Ó 0 13 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, "planed and `- 
matcbedqd—-ᷣ or o O 16 o 
tł in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
11 poe 50 or 6 orr 6 
in. in sb de 
bade V- jointed boards ort o o 13 6 
tia byr è do. do. o1¢ © 013 o 
2 in. by 7 in. white do. do. 0 10 0 o 11 6 
z in. by 7 in. do. do. 9 116 o 13 6 


Ein. at 6d. to od. per square less than 7 - in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, 


In London, 8 delivered. 


Ec. 


Railway Vans, per ton. 
. d. I. d. 
Rolled Steel Jois ts, ordinary sections 6 5 o 7 § © 
Compound Girders 8 2 6 9 5 o 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- ' 
nary sectionnnnêöʒêàʒ. 3 17 6 8 17 6 
Flitch Plates „ eee 8 5 0 8 ss: 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... y 3 6 8 3 6 
METALS. 
Per ton, in Londoa 
Ino 4 . d. K . d. 
Common Barga 713 O 8 § © 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, g 
merchant quality ......... .. 8 gs 0 Brg o 
Staffordshire “ Marked Bars” .. 10 10 0 — o 
Mild Steel Bars 0 0 % 9 10 0 
2 9 5 89 9% @ 
galvanised........ 16 o . . * 
„ And „ 
Sheet Iron, Biack.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. ee „„ „% „%. 10 O O s s = 
"n 57 3 A „ 6 „ 6 66 „0 11 0 0 = s > 
95 066 „„ „60 12 10 0 * * + 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, ‘flat, ordi- 
quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 g- 662 26 6 6 „6 „„ „„ 12 15 0 . * * 
D » 22 f. and s4 g- 13 30m = > 
, s Beevers 33 14 5 0. = * 
Sheet İron, Gaivanised, flat, best 
quality: 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g 16 o 0 s 2 2 
yi 91 22 g. and 24 f. 1610 O 0 
vil enon 138 00 > oe >œ 
Galvanised Corrugat Sheets : 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8ft. 20g. 1219 @ >» © > 
„ s2g-ands4g. 13 30 
26 g 888826 14 3 0 © . * 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to t. by so g. 
thicker . 1300» . 
20 1% 2 E, and 248. 130 0ͤ s 
26 g. evensece 4 3 0 * os 
seet evened 5 0 913 9 


Cut nails, 3 in; to 6 in. 


Under 3 in. usual trade eia] 


LEAD, &c. 


d. 

*Lran—Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 16 F 6 

Pipe i in coils Terr 2 „„ „6 „„ „ „60 16 17 6 

Soil pipe . eccccaseveseccccesess IQ 7 6 

Compo Pide 19 7 6 
Zi dc Sheet 

Vieille Montagne . . ton 27 2 6 

Siles lan ese 27 0 0 
CorrERR 

Strong Sbeet .. . . . per Ib. o o 103 

Thin ...... 3 o 7 

Copper nails „ o 0 11 
BRASS 

Strong Sheet „ o o 10 

Thin 3 O Oo 11 
TIN — English Ingots 555665660 93 O 1 
Sol bEkR Plumber. 95 o o & 

Tinẽm enn 99 o o 

Blowpipe 6965959556 pp O O 94 


* Our quotation for sheet 


lead last week should pave 


been £16 5s. The correction reached us too late for inser- 


tion. 


ENGLIoH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


t5 oz. third a per ft. delivered. 
pp ſourths s 1 oe i 
21 Oz. Dir 3d. 90 ” 
10 ſourt aas 21d. oe ee 
26 oz. thirds 02 ..ccccccccccccscccce 4d. 55 ry] 
” fourths. 566656 ey ee eee eee oe) 3id. 97 oe 
32 Oz. birds 5d. ee 90 
„ ſourtb ss. ẽ ͥ⸗“1⁴ d. „ i 
Fluted sheet, 35 O . L pe 
( —»KͤLꝛ̃ *** 4d. 99 re 
1 Hartley's Rolled . Plate ie i i 
97 ($) . m 6. 20. 90 90 
1 00 77 D — ———ͤ add. 59 p 
OILS, &e. 8 s. d. 
Raw Liosas Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o è 3 
. 99 in drums. ee ssceoves Y 0 2 7 
Boiled , ji 5 in pipes or barrels.. b os 5 
„ in drums 70 0 2 9 
Turpentine, in barrel o. 85 0 3 8 
in drunss cae 507 O 3 10 
Genuine round English White Lead per bon 21 10 0. 
Red Lead, 18 eter dae —UU cete ceee 20 0 o 
Best Linseed l PUOtty vicina cs cesine per cwt. eo 8 Oo 
Stockholm Tar...ccccsessesesccocece per barrel 1 12 © 


[See also page 323. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


_ —— — U—b 


Nature of Work or Materials. 


By whom Advertised. 


— —üũ—ä—ͥ —d e — — — 


Additions to Schools e 
Rebuilding the Star Inn, ‘North Burton . e 
Warehouse, Strathmill Distillery, KReitlk 
Shelters on Esplanade... e 
Additions to Cattle Market, Woodbridge- OE ae hd 
Additions to Houses, Taylor-street, Chathill . N 


Alva (N. B.) School Board 
Trustees of the late Mr. Kirk......... 


New Hunstanton b. D.C. .. eee 
Grulldford Town Council 


2 „ „ 66660 


Gretton R. D. G. . 


Granite Road Metal (890 tons) . . . .. . . oon 
Granite Road Metal (3.500 tons), Uppingham, Rutland.. | Uppingham R D. „„ esa 
Retaining Wall, London-road errr errs Manchester Corporation ..... e 
Additions to Hospital, Patricroft, Lanes 8 -.. . . Barton-upon-Irwell Guardians ...... 
Farmhouse, Crowcombe, Taunton . ...... ..... . . Mr. Thos, Starkey . . . . . . . 
Reconstructing Clayton-lane 1 e . Manchester Corporation . 
Zurveyor's Materials, K..... .. . . ...... . . . . . . . . . . Brownhill (Staffs) U.D. C.. 

Water Supply Works, Kc. .. . . . . . . . . . f . . Witham (Lex) U. D. . E cece 
e Roadmaking & Paving Ladysmith, Crediton, c. Roads] Willesden District Council ooon 
Chapel, School, &c., DIV COC... . . . . f. . . . . . . . . aissi „ 

Alterations, St. Joseph's School, Coke mouta e „5 
Conveniences, Brownhill, Birstall, Lorks . “q ꝗ . 

Cart Shed, Harris-stieet, Staith n.. e .. Bradford Corpornat loi es 
Emergency Staircases at Workhouse. .... . .. .. 8 eee Lancaster Guardians 
Four Cottages, Golgotha-road .. ee , i n 
*Bxecution of Works and Supply ‘ot Materials... ERA Holborn Borough Council .........-. 
Broken Granite (1,275 tons) e Thame (Oxon) I. D. C. 
Works at Schools, Brownhill, near Dewsbury... e „ 

Covering tn the Market House, Warmlns ter WOE 

Bacteria Filters at Sewage Works .. 1 . Milnrow U. D. G. 

Three Cottages, Houghton, near Winchester .. . .] Trustees of St. John's ; Hospit: al., 
House, Bell Croft, Southowram, near Halifa X oss.. e 

Six Houses, &c., Honley. near Hudderstleld., 85 3 

Post Office, Clones, Co. Monaghan . . . . Board of Works, Ireland 
Pumping Station at Sewage Works. . IL icrster Cor 1 e 
Kerbing, e. . ... . . . . f 1 . . v Cheshunt U. D. C. eves 
Additions to St. Martin's ‘Church, Brighouse PEA TA 

Sewerage Works, & . . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . . . . eere] Camelford R. I). C..... ... . . . . 
Lavatorles in Publle P tees elses leona as Chester Corporation . 2 0 65 EONA 
# Alterations to Kitchen, New Servico Room, &c., Asylum} Down District Lunatle Asylum TOEN 
*Sewage Pumping Station, & c. ...... ...... ...... ... Cpn. Lelcestersewage W ks. &c., Com 
House and Stabling, Shelf, Vork . 

Cables and Stone ware Castings. . . . ..... . . . Sunderland Corporation 2 
Rebuilding Part of Tower, Town Hall .. ... . .. Birkenhead Corporation. 
House and Stabling, Buckfold, Petw orth. Sussex e e 

Additions to Shrogg’s Wire Works, Hallfax s. 8 e 

Survevor's Materials (One Lear) . ... . . Gateshead Corporation...... . 


Cottage, Bothiw. Il Park. Bellshill, N 85 ; 
Stabling at Hotel, Thresliſleld, near E ATOE 
Hospital, Manchester . ieas 
Four-story Building, Gloasop.........0.. 
Otticea, Parllament-street, Hull 
Five Houses, Anlaby-road, Hull 2 
Bustneas Premises, Alfred Gelder-street, Hull. 
Business Premises, Brook - street, Hull ces 
Three Shops, Kegworth, Lelcester . . 


%%% „ „%%% 0 
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Mr. W. M. T e 


Turner & Drinkwater ..,....... 
Long Eaton Wkg. Men’ 8 Co-op. Soc. 


%% % %% n Pf fh. UDB CED EES 


CONTRACTS. 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 


Kerr & McCulloch, Architects, 30, Mar-atreet, Alloa .... . 
D. Petch, Architect, Huntriss-row, e AAT 
C. C. Doty, Architect, Elgin ........... e Horoa ieste 
L. F. Eagleton, Architect, King-street, King's Lynn eee e 
C. G. Mason, Civil Engineer. Tuns Gate, n e 
J. Ewing, Sea Houses, Cliathill o alri e e eee Seon 
J. Fowler, Council Offices, n JCͥͤ ²ĩ ðV b 8 


Clty Surveyor, Town Hall. Manchester... 
T. Worthington & Co., Architects, Union Offices, Patricroft.. 

G. C. Strawbridxe, Architect, 25. Alma-street, Taunton........ 5 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester... 


POH OHE FEDER SHOE OOH „„ „%%% TOS RH OCH OOF 


W. B. Chancellor, Surveyor, Public Buildings, Brownhills... ............ 
F. S. Courtney, Civil Engineer, 25, Victorla-street, S.W.. 8 
Engineer to the Council, Public oe Dyar N Kilburn, N. W.. 
Rev. G. GUL Wantage... VCC Deseni 

J. Howes, Architect, Workington . e 
Holtom & Fox, Architects, Corporation-treet, Dewsbury... EE EEN 
City Architect, Whitaker-bulldings, Brewery-street, Bradford......... 
J. Parkinson, Architect, e Lancaster. aoao 
Town Clerk. 197. High Holborn, W. C.. ttt ; 
H. Howland, Surveyor, 17, Chinnor- road, Tame 2 . 
Holtom & Fox, Architects, Dewsbury ....... eee A 


The Surveyor, Longleat Estate OME, Warminster . e 
J. Diggle, Civil E ngineer, Hind Hl street. Heywood .. P EIEE 
T. Stopher, Surveyor, 57, High-street, Winchester 
E. Taylor, Architect, 15, Church-strect, Hallfax . AR EEAS 
J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Honley .. 
Ottice of Public Works, Dublin . V 
E. G. Mawbey, Civil E ngineer, Tow n Hall, Teeleester ei e 
R. II. Jeffers, Engineer, Manor House, Cheshunt... FFF 
C. H. Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham. 
S. W. Jenkin & Son, Architects, Liskeard.. 
Clty Surveyor, Town Hall, Chester... kuias reeds: 
Gracme Watt & Tulloch, 77A. Victoria-street, Belfast. ee re sees 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester... 1 
Walsh & Nicholas, Architects, "Museum Chambers, Halifax e 
J. F. C. Snell, Civil Engineers, Town Hall, Sunderland . . 
H. Hartley. Architect, 8, Harrington-strest. e . 
W. Buck. Architect, Horsham . e Ss 
L. Coates, Architect, Waterhouse-street, Halifax. . 
J. Bower. Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead ..... N e 
C. F. L. Horsfall & Sons, Architects, Halifax . F 


POR FOO CRO „„ „60 


POO OOM BER POR „„ EMO „„ 


POH %%% OEE ‚——‚ OE OHH OR Hee eae ant 


Villa, Victoria-road, Elland. 1 ee ENR 

Screens, &c., at Municipa ces. Guin Canterbury Town Council . A. C. Turley, Clty Surveyor, Canterbury .. 

School Enlargements, Fishponds, Bristol . [ICCCCVEHA; E E W. V. Gough, EA AS 24. Bridge-street, Bristol.......... 5 
School Works, Windmill Hill. eins 4 . Bristol School Board. . . 0 . e ee, H. J. Jones & Son. Architects, Bridge-street, Bristol .......... A 
Rebullding 51, High-street, Merthyr ..... Sintia . . .. Mr. B. H. Morris.... . ..... C. M. Davies, Architect, 112. High-street, Merthyr ..asssssessoss 
Additions to Schools, Parkinson-lane........ e 8 aie Halifax School Board .. ... . W. C. Willlama, Architect, 29, Southgate, Hallfax........ ee tay 
*Making-up and Paving New Street .. Camberwell Borough Council.. e Counctl’s Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, S. E... rg cee dae eee AS 

*Heating and Ventilating Apparatus Harvey Institute.] Barnsle v Town Council ... . .. Borough Accountant, Barnsley . N . 

*Well-sinking Work.. 10 e Rast 8 W. Brown, Engineer, 706. High-road, Tottenham, N.gavvf.. .. 
Main Laying (10,000 yar ay e esi sis e Steyning West R. D. C0... .. .. .. F, Slaughter, Engineer, W eee New Shurebam e 
Cast Iron Pipes 2 CFC do. — 
Two Steel Bridges, V ee e Cardiff Railway Co. . . . . G. N. Abernethy, Architect, 4, Delahay-street, S. W. ores 
Sewers. & . .... ...... .... / Sevenoaks U. D. C0. ..] S. Towlson, Civil Engineer, Sevenoaks .... HSER 
Street Works, Lime-street....... . . 6 0 t . Seth Wick 5 . . . .] C. J. Fox Allen, Borough Surveyor, Town ‘Hall, “Smethwick... e 
Electrical Apparatus — y . . Bridgend U. D.C.. . . . ...] T. J. Hughes. Council Offices, Bridgend . .. eae a . 
Kerbing, Kc. omer Ke. a Dartford U. D. C.. vee . . W. Harston, Civil Engine-r, 8, Hythe-stree t. Dartford, iet 
„Malthouse, Alnwick, Northumber and 840 e Messrs. J. P. Simpson & Co. Brewill & Bally. Architects, 44, Parllament-street. n 
Main Sewerage Works, Wyke Regis. AEE Weymouth R.D. Lemon & Blizzard, Castle-lane, Southampton 
„Boundary Wall and Governor House, Sc. ese . | Sheffield United Gas Light Co. . Company's Engineer, Commerclal-street. Sheffield ST 
Erection of Postal Stores Bullding, Islington... .. Commissioners of H.M. Works, 4 Ke H.M. Office of Works. Storey's Gate, S. W. ed eee 1 
Constructing Area to MART Hoxton- eee N Shoreditch (ĩuardlannnn . . F. J. Smith, Architect, Parllament Mansion. Victor la- “street, S 
„Wood Paving Work 2 . . . Hampstead Borough Councll . 0. E. Winter, Town Hall, Haverstock Hul, N. W. . . cence i 
*Making-up Roads. . . . . ee. Ealing Borough Council . . Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W... i „ 

*Erection of Boundary Wall at Cemetery ee tune det Hampstead Borongh Councll......... Counell’s Engineer, Town Hall, Haverstock Hill ee 

. oe 5 ‘Vault Park Highgate| Islington Guardians. . W. Smith, 65, Chancery. lane, W. C. . eos. C ete 

ergroun Convenience, Vauxhall Par . Lambeth Borough Council ...... Conneil’s Engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, ‘Kennington Green S.E. 

„ford Bridge Reconstruction... ..... Esse County Council . . 7 

Barking 1 Reconstuctlon. . . . . . ee eee eee s do. Chief Surveyor, County Offices, as eee eee 
Road Works, Buxton- ron l. Ke . .... Chingford (Essex) ........ e W. Stair, 14, The Parade, Chin ron 808 
"sewerage and Drainage Works. Ce. . .. . .... . . . .. . . . . Paddington Borough Council... Coals ‘R Surveyor, Can Hall. Paddington, VVV 
“Supply and Delivery of Filtering Material ... sinake done ee Tynemouth Se eee ee J. Mansergh & Sona, 5, Victoria-street, S. W. „ 

9 oa Making and I avlug Works... . fee. e . . 6 Hornsey U. D. C. . . ...e Council's Engineer, 99, Southwood- lane, Highgate, N..... 5 eve 
*Isolation Heel! aici FF Hampton U. D.C... ＋—2ũꝛ dF. Council's Surveyor, Council Offices, Hampton, Middlesex iv nee 
Two Blocks of Workmen's Dwellings., . ...... .. Stepney Borough Council . ..... Councti's Engineer, 13 5. Great Alte-street, Whitechapel, K. 35 
*Excavation, Making Roads, €c.. Brentwood ....... soies Metropolitan Asylums Board. .. H. E. Milner & Son, 7. Vietorla-street, S.W. 1 
Tempo Shed for Motor Ambulance Wagon do. Office of Board, Embankment, E.C... A 
»Home for Female Attendants, Leavesden . . do. Newman & Newman, 31, Tooley-streect, SE. oh Pg E . 
n T Colwyn Bay U. D. C.. .. .. ... W. Jones Civil Engineer, Colwyn Bay, North Wales ee. 
x ublic Offices an re Station... se reece eee Aldershot U. D. C. . . . . . . ] C. E. Hutchinson, Architect, 11, John-street, Bedford- row. ne 
Excavating and Levelling Site, &c., Netherne Asvlum...| Surrey County Council., ... G. T. Hine & Co., 35, Parllament-street. S. W. 5 

*Superstructure of New V „ Macclostlel Chester County Asylum . . . H. Beswick, County Architect, Newgate-street, Chester. 

N Chapel . . . . .. ... . . . .. Stanwell Parish Council . . . . . ... ] W. Ralph Low, Clarence-street, Staſnes . q . 5 
School Furniture. %%%ͤ;᷑Ü E London School Room ...... | Works Dept., School Board Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C ary 
Sewerage Works, e. . . . . . Dumfries Town Council . .. . .. We A. Carter, Civil Engineer, 5, St. Andrew-sjuare Edinburgh „ 
Surveyor’s Materials, &c... . e. eee eee, Bacup (Lanes) Corporation... . . . A. B. Clarke, Town Hall. Bacup q 

. J. Davidson, Architect, Academy-street, Goatbridge ——— ae 


J. W. Broughton, Architect, 19, High-street, Skipton . 1 

W. C. Hardlsty. Architect, 5, John treet. Manchester Aas aie 
Messrs Olive- Partington, Ltd., Turn Lee ae Glossop . „ 
Brodrick & Co., Architects, Huli. FFC 
J. M. Doasor, Architect, Manor-street, Huli „ 
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do. 
E. R. Ridgw. y, Architect, Long Eaton, Nottingham . esses 


Tenders to 
de deilvered 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Applicatin 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. 70 be in 
| Temporary Aststant in Engineers’ Office (Water Dept.)| Tottenham U. D. C..... . .. . . . . ] L. zu. POT week .... ...... ...... . ... ...... . ... .. .. .... .... . . . . Mar. 27 
President Enxine er . sees VF Essex County Council . . ..] 32. 10. per week . . . S e |: AMCs OO 
Clerk of Works () : 4l. per k bees ces uxtvawsvacidadsdes . ee Pe 
r. 


Building Inspector and Clerk of Workx 
| 


Tho:e mirked with an asterisk (v) are advertised in thie Number. 


ži do. 
Acton District Council. 


Contracts, iv. vi. vill. 4 x. 


OOO R HSE H EHEC OTE EEE HEEESE OOP „ „ „„ SOD ERE OH ERETEO HOR OER see eee See 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


VARNISHES, &c. Fer gallon. 
4s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish eeeeseaos@eveeseoevoen nase 0 8 0 
Pale Copal Oak L SE SE SE E: Er E E E eaeeneeeooeosuseereaosece 0 10 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Olek . 10 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak @eas@seaceveseoeve o ‘to 6 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for of 
hn eiee be ek ck eee beeen 0 14 0 
Fine Elastic „ 66564560 O88 Ó 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage 016 o 
Eize Pale Maple ........ccccccccccccsccsssee O16 O 
Finest Pale Durable Copal eoevcece 5 0% „6 0 38 0 
Extra Pale French Oil eo „ „%%% %% %% „%%% %%% „%%„%Võ0 1 1 0 
= Nae Flatting Varnish 66565566 6 „666 „ „6 o 38 o 
ue Copal Enamel 9 —＋*eñn 6666 6 6 1 4 0 
Ertra Pale Pa es ce ea@ese@voeaetheaaesenveseoeeges ee 0 18 0 
E Sire 5565 25555 „66 „6 „„ „ 0 10 6 
Best lack Japan „ „ „ „ „„ 6 6 6 „%% % % % , eee 0 16 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain W ee e 8 2 o 
Brun i Black @eenoaom@ ee eeceounueeevoer esse eee 0 6 
Berlin Black 6659696... „ „66 „„ 0 16 0 
Knotting —V—᷑4½ꝶ „ 662 610 0 
French and Brush Polish „26666 „ „„ 6 6 66 cece O 10 0 


—2—2 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. & C—M. & C.—R. & S. (Amounts should have been 
sated.) A. G. D. (Below oar limit). 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
ang tapes read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

uVe cannot undertake to veturn vefected communi- 
Casts ut. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have beea duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the name 
aud address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing owt books and 
giving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
tiver subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it # unsatis- 
11 The receipt by a of a proof of an article 
ib type does not necetsarily imply its acceptance. 

| communications N lit and artistic 
astters should be addressed to THE EDITOR: those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
* to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should de addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
ao! later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
pudlish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ents of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
u given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
tool, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 

° Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ALRESFORD (Hants)—For the erection of a bouse, 
Town House Estate. Mr. H. Yolland Boreham, archi- 
tect, 75, Finsbury-pavement, E. C.: 


Jenkins & Sons, McWilliam & Son £832 o 
Ltd. WI.... L380 O Eddolls ......... . 832 0 

F. W. Harris 970 o Golding & Ansell.. 800 o 
Harri wee. 855 o!l H. Avery, in- 

A A. Gale 850 o| Chester” ........ 709 I5 


BARNARD CASTLE. — For the erection of a ware- 
hause for the Barnard Castle Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
Messrs, Pegg & Farrow, architects, 7, Market-place, 
Bernard Castle. Quantities by architects: 


D. D. Hall £543 14 3 | R. Wilson... . £359 8 o 
C. Martia...... 38 8 5 C. Scott. Rar- 
. Robinson.... 360 1 oj nard Castle“. 304 7 9 


BRENTWOOD. — For the erection of a country house, 
Warrin-road, Shenfield. Mr. Hugo R. Bird, architect, 
‘“aigh-strest, Brentwood :— 

Dix & Rogers ...... 


ae eee ee Bee £735 
Burtwell & Jarvis 


715 


e e e ee eon ee 


BRISTOL.—For the erection of a new shop and 
Premises on the new Clifton Estate, Redland, for the 
Grocers’ Alliance. Mr. Thomas Scammel, architect, 1, 
St. Stephen-street, Bristol :— 


W. Church. (. o | Perkins & Son. £2,820 
Deny & wo 3,038 A. J. Beavan ...... 2,743 
G. Humphries 2,0 30 E. I. orte 2,724 
A Dowling ........ æ 398 Wilkins & Gosling.. 2,653 
Ie & HM 1.839 T. R. Lewis. 2,606 


LA Il of Bristol] 


CROYDON.—For rebuilding shop premises, No. 11, 


IIA, 31B, and 13, 


ge-street. 


22, George-street, Croydon. 


tect >— 
W. Potter 
D. W. Barker ee cove 
Dawson & Son 
Hanscomb & Smith. 
B e 

attley, ns, 

Holness ...... 


HANDSWORTH (Staffs) —For sinkin 
Hinstock-road, and Grove-lane, for the 


Council :— 
W. Barrick .. £2,014 


Isler & Co. 970 
Matthews Co. 878 
J. Thom .... 845 


£5,310 
§,239 
4,957 
4:925 
4:915 


4,879 


to o! 
o o 
3 6 

10 0 


Smith & Sons . 


Lascelles & Co. ... 


Mr. A. Broad, architect, 
Quantities by the 


archi- 


B. E. Nightingale .. 4,790 
E. J. Saunders...... 4.694 
Akers & Co ... 4655 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. 4,625 
Lorden & Son* .... 4,388 


a well, &c., 
rban District 


j: North. 4763 10 o 
immins & i 
Ltd., Run- 
corn... 739 12 6! 


HIGHAM FERRERS (Northants).—For the erection 
of a villa residence, Kimbolton-road, Higham Ferrers, for 
Mr. Geo. Hall, architect, Higham 


"E Frank Walker. 


Machine Joinery Wks 
achine Joinery . 
Rushden .......... £455 
Josiah Ireson ........ 435 


Peter Ireson 


és £399 
John Titmus, Finedon“ 335 


HOVE (Sussex).—For the erection of boundary walls, 
&c., Sackville-road, for the Co 
Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town 


ration. 


Mr. H. 
all, Hove :— 


H. 


Browa & Son, Brighton 3,797 


LEICES TER. — For Coalville Waterworks (Contract 


No. 7) 

T. Herbert....£3.220 o o 
Herbert & 

F. Elliott. 3,185 0 0 
Griffin Bros... 3,075 14 4 


W. Moss 


ville* esso oo 


LONDON.—For works to the Union Bre 
worth, S.W., for the Holsten Brewery Co., 
Botterill, architect and surveyor, 
Walham Green, S.W. 


583. 


Ltd. 


Fulham-road, 


Mr. J. B. Everard, M. Inst. C. E., Leicester :— 
.. . . $2,986 0 o 


Sons 3.217 8 0 E. Orton, Coal- 


2,933 0 0 


Wands- 
Mr. C. 


Cleansing, Repairs, and Decorations te Offices. 
Wood & Son.... £98 8 6 McArthur & Co * £79 10 0 
W. T. Humphrey 98 o o 

Painting and Repairs to Residences and Premises. 


S. S. Witton .. 


fc neh eer 2 
. T. Humphrey 


woes $397 14 


360 o 
335 9 


W. J. Grant 


s... .. £255 0 


McArthur & Co.“ 253 10 


Paving and Drainage, 


Neave & Son 


Wimpey & o 


. £683 
675 


Mowlem & Co. 
Nowell & Co.* 


eneses £665 
631 


2 6 6 „ „ 


LONDON. For the erection of new chimney-shaft and 


engine-house 
Kensington 


the Guardians of the Poor of the Parish of St. 


and alteration to boiler-bouse, &c., at 
Workhouse, Marloes-road, Kensington, for 


Mary 


Abbots. Mr. Ernest Flint, architect, 80, Coleman · street, 
E.C. Quantities by Mr. V. A. Edlin, 80, Coleman-street, 


E.C. :— 


Neil & Co.. . La. 
Fraser & Sons .. 2, 
Windsor & Co. .. 
Chas. Ansell TET) 
Dearing & Son .. 
arvis & Sons.... 
m. Webber 
W. J. Renshaw.. 


2,236 


2,155 
2,150 
a, 
2, 


300 o 


283 
167 


0 0 0 0 


0 
0 
0 


130 
c65 


Chambers Bros. .. £2,052 o 
Thos. Robinson. 2,025 © 
Gray & o 1,989 o 

.O. Richardson 1,969 o 

. Pearse ...... 1,966 o 
Wallis & Co. .... 1,899 o 
Foster Bros. .... 1,875 o 
Chas. R. Price. 1,857 o 


LONDON.—For erection of factory premises at 57, 


Mr. C. Collas Robin, 


es... £2,440 
ve 2410 
2,334 


Glengall-road, Peckham, S.E, 
i ; Strand. W.C. :— ka 
osolyne oung .. 62.697 | J. Anley ..... 
n a on we 2,635 | Lascelles & Co. 
Shurmur & Sons... 2,619 | G. Packer. 
H. L. Holloway .. 2,515 | W. Nash, New Cross“ 2,278 


Sheſſield Bros 


25497 


LONDON. For constructing an underground con- 
venience in Blomfield- street at the Junction with Liver- 


* 
. 


pool-street, He the Corporation :— 


Finch 


LONDON.—For the supply and fixing of gas-holders 


and other fittings, and for repairs at the Westminster gas- 
meter testing office, for the London County Council. 


Glover & Co., 
Sugg & Co., Ltd 


Lid. 


C2. 45 
1,895 


Parkinson and 
B. Cowan, 


W. & 
Ltd.“ £1,475 


LONDON. For electric battery at the electricity- 
meter testing station, 42, Cranbourne- street, for the 
London County Council :— 

Chloride Electrical Storage Co., Ltd.... £513 o 


D. P. Battery Co., Ltd. 439 O 
Tudor Accumulator Co., L te. 372 0 
Electrical Power Storage Co., Ltd.” .... 307 14 
Hart Accumulator Co., e e 307 9 
Pritchetts & Gold, Lid. 2 %% 242 0 


SWANSEA.—New police and fire · brigade station, for 
the tion. Me. e Bell, Borough Surveyor. 
uantities by Mr. C. H. Rogers, 33, Glanmor - crescent, 


wansea :— 
John Williams“ 66 „ %% %%% %%% %% % „„ %% „%„„% e 47,768 


TROWBRIDGE (Wilts.).—For the erection of Trow- 
bridge and District Joint Isolation Hospital (for thirty 
patients), for the Hospital Committee. Mr. J. Hug 

oodman, architect, Town Hall Chambers, Reading. 
oe by Messrs. Henry Cooper & Sons, Surveyors, 

ing :— 


Extra for 

plastering walls 

of pavilions, &c. 

£ Ssd £ s d. 

Wilkins & Sons ...... 10,483 4 6. 40 0 O 
Wort & Way . . 9,910 14 1 . BEET 3 
Chancellor & Sons .... 0, 64 o. §8 0 o 
Heury ö ꝙ ꝶ I 9426 O O . 146 0 o 
W. J. Bloxham . . 9,342 611 115 7 O 
Wills & Sons e 97134 E 0 9 0 00 35 0 Q 
Pittard & Son 9115 100 35 0 O 
& M. Patrick ...... 9,050 00. 57 0 o 
enkins & Sons, Ltd... 8,977 0 00 49 O o 
akeham Bros 8,967 O O «see. St o o 
Fincher & xo. . 8,957 I4 7 cose 62 3 6 
Butcher & Son........ 8,878 17 O .... 21 0 0 
E. C. Hughes. 3,779 6 8 . 4313 0 
H. Hos kings. 3,375 O 0 44 O 0 
Hayward & Wooster... 7.997 0 33 0 6 
McCarthy E. Fitt .... 7,905 oo. 73 0 o 
Jacob Long & Sons. 7.848 0 o 0 43 0 0 
5 Col born . 7,823 IJ 11 63 3 4 
. Linzey .. . 7.772 © 9 75 8 85 

Stephens, Bastow, & 

oy ARMs tee sks 2 2 7,574 O oO 54 O o 

G. Moore, Trowbridge” 6,934 3 O .... 49 11 0 


TWICKENHAM.—For laying out Marble H ill, for 


the London County Council. 


. . . £615 O OJ. & S. Agate.. £47317 6 
orton & Son.. 548 o Turner & Son.. 470 0 o 
C. Light ...... 544 O 0 Murray Marshall*450 o o 
E. C. White. 540 o o 


WALTHAMSTO W. For additions and alterations to 


the Castle public house, Eden · road, Walthamstow. Mr. 


Geo. B. Jerram, architect, Hoe- street, Walthamstow : 
Ame y C089 = . A. Read........ £536 o 
Fuller & Son .. 670 o le & Son . 530 o 
Ste wart 640 Of] Cris 494 0 
Bruce 604 ©] Fairbhead 411 5 
S latter 596 10 


WILLESDEN —For the erection of dyeing and clean - 


ing works, for Mr. J. Todd, of Westbourne Park. Mr. 
T. F. Shaw, architect and surveyor, Harlesden :— 
Goodman & Sons....£2,458 | 


G. Robinson, Hollo- 


Parfitt & co. . 2, 269 wayhhh h £2,185 
C. Simmons . . 2,203 | J. Sbarp (withdrawn) 1,870 
LONDOY SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 

AT t ast meeting of the London School 
Board Works Committee submitted the 
follow sts ‘pf tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Bo Architect :— 

ecco winended for acceptance, 
BROA ROAD. — Accommodation: Boys, 


306; girls, ,. . Ats, 308; total, 920. Graded school 
on three stories. Halls: Boys’, !o ft. by 26 ft.; girls’, 
50 ft. by 26 ft.; infants’, 50 ft. by 26 ft. Classrooms: 
Boys’, 55, 56, 50, 48, 48, 48; girls’, 56, 56, 50, 48, 48, 48; 
infants’, 56, 56, 50, 50, 48, 48. Drawing classroom and 
science room, about 1.009 sq. ft. area. Special school 
three classrooms of 20 each; total, 60. eating by low- 
pressure hot-water apparatus in main school, and open 
fires in special school. Schoolkeeper's house: 


Leslie & Co, Ltd.. £25.176 | Stimpson & Co... . £22,390 
Holloway Brothers, J. & M. Patrick .. 22,276 
Ltd., Londonas 24,068 | W. Downs ........ 21,897 
Smith & Son .... . 23,634 | Garrett & Son .... 21,705 
Lawrance & Sons.. 23,198] F. & H. F. Higgs 21,427 
Wallis & Sons... 22,384 | Lathey Bros. 21,404 
King & Son 22,870 | Johnson & o., 
Marsland & Sons. 22,361 Ee Basics ods 20,948 


[Sce also next page.] 
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BROWNHBILL-ROAD SCHOOI.— Acc mmodation : MIDDLE ROW.—Junior Mixed School.—Accommo- 
Boys, 432; girls, 432; tutal, Eba. Higher C. ade Schon dation: Boys and giris, 422. Hall, 63 tt. 6 in. by 30 fr. 


on thice stories. Halls: Boy-’, e ft. by 30 ft.; girls’, | Class'ooms, 56, 56, 50, 50, 50, 40, 40, 40, 40. Heating by 
58 ft. by 3. fl. Class: oom: Buys’, 50, 50, 50, 42, 40. 40, | open fires :— 
26, 32, 32, 32, 30; Rirls’, 50, 50, 50, 40, 40, 40, 36. 32, 32, 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


FOR ALL Tie PROVED KINDS OF 


; BATH STONE. 
3a, 30 Drasing classroom, 10 5 5 Manin, Well, & Co. ous Rice esi de FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
parca. Junior mixed and infan's’ sch: ol on two s ories. Gn Kee ee 85 Pay a 5 8.669 and Freserving Building Materials. 
Junior mixed, 254; infants, 254; total, 508. Halle:] General Builders, Kine So.) 8.656 
by aa fe Chesson 5 5 bv 74 ft.: infants a 52 15 CC 9,5tr | Treasure & Son . se 8,545 
24 ft assrooms: Junior mixed school. Co, 50, 4 
' 46 infants’ school, 60, 50, 48, 48, 48. Heating by Moe Pa puna 85 . aie HAM HILL STONE. 
low-pressure hot- -water apparatus and open fires. ool- Appleby A ear T 8,852 Spencer, Santo, & DOULTING STONE. 
— Canon td. 8,835 | Co. Ltd. ........ 8,063 The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co: 
* e 
Magin Wale, A, o, | ome Sens: Aten] Simpson E Sox we Bady aeg HHL Siope Ce pnd C- Tent A 
Thomas & Edge 34,989 | Stimpson & Co... . . 31,990 , don, The Doulting Stone Co. 
T L. Green 33,96 85 & RE Higgs o Chief Office: Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Downs .. . . 33 494 | Warre 2. 3124 UPPER HORNSEY - ROAD. — Enlargement, 414. Somerset. 
Gece & 5 3295 . aes Frovidiog new classrooms 30, 48, and 40 for each depart- London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
k eo $ P 0 
——: | Spencer, Santo, & S.o | Deming & Son -kago o j Wiliams & Son £4268 o EER 
Longley & Co. . 32,894 Co.. Ltd . 31,127 ae „ 4.724 Treasure & Son.. 4,365 © 
Munday & Sons 32,847 J. & C. Bowy 30,887 8 fg ota — 4,682 Patman & Fother- 
Smith & Sons, Ltd. 32,491 Johnscn&Co., Lid. 30,584 | Pon 4,652 10 ingham, Ltd... 4.351 ] Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Marchant & Hitst 4:59° McCormick & Sons 329 o 
br E Som 1295 5 C, Cox ccs viwets pe o Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
T. L. Green .... 4,457 Lawrance & Sons 4,172 0 Poultry, E. C. — The best and cheapest materials 
BYRON and BRIGHT-STREET. — Taking down] WII . 4.46 o A. Porter. . . . 4,070 o for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
boys’ offices and rebuilding them further away from school floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk · 
buildings, &c. :— rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. 
Ashby & Horner £746 T. Robey . £550 


Supply of COVERS for mattresses in connexion with 


Munday & Sons 653 g5 moastic apparatus, on a running contract :— 


ohnson & Co... 393 


o 
o ibb & Co. .... 488 
o 

tt & Power 582 o s 
9 
o 


Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 
F. & F. J. Wood 478 


090000 
900000 


F. Buli Each. 
R. P. Beattie.. £79 9 4 ES Bios 448 Janes & Son .... £1 16 6 | Piggott Bros, & SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd. 
Vigor & Co... .. 567 10 0 j: illiams 1 10 0 „ . . Lo 13 8 LITHOGRAPH 
5 ns 1 5 4 T FA . 0 11 6 ERS, 
auron 0 1 . * 
F. H. Ayres 0 18 oO} Lid... 0 10 a} Employ j large and efficient Staff especially fot 
COMPTON-STREET.—Pulling down houses, and Bills of Quantities, &c. 
enclosing, draining, and paving additional land to enlarge Se 4 & 6, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E. C. 
boys playground :— 
ohnson sett eas Se £699 ae Greda oe er 4493 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
archant irrst. 574 ulmott Ss 4 00 
Williams & Son...... s39 | F. & F. J. Wood 45 from ihe ofice to reaktion ta i any part of the Unto Kingdom at QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
Staines ... 495 | Stevens Bros.“ 426 | the ra 5 or eal por ananin 1E. peated FRE a 1 rts accurately and with despatch. 1 — T 5 


&c., ves. yo annum. Remitiances (payable to J. MORCAN) 

should be addressed to the publisher of “THE BUILDER, 

Catherine-street, W.C. 

R r ae 1 the 1 
y prepaying at the ng ce 1 annum (52 

numbers) or 4s. gd. per quart er (13 Sumba) | can ensure 

receiving The by Friday Morning's Post. 


METCHIM & SON { A Clsnanrs 
UANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND T. 


FORTESS-ROAD SCHOOL.—Junior mixed, 178 or 1908, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1. 


senior mixed, 178; infants, 180 total, 536. Senior, 
junior pa and infants on three stories. Hall, senior 
mixed, 50 ft . by 26 ft.; hall, junior mixed, 50 ft. by 26 ft. ; 
hall, infants, so ft. by 26 or Classrooms : Senior mixed, 
50, 48, 40 403.3 gp og 50, 48, 40, 40; infants, 30, 30, 

3 science rooms, 1, 100 ft. area. 
Herding by pecans hot-water apparatus and open 


BEST BATH STONE. 


Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


fires :— EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
King & Son -..... £18,850 | Appleby & Sons.. £17,048 W. H À, Lascelles & Co. i UR REGISTERED TRADE MARE. 
Grover & Son - 18,5 . M. 16,905 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Lr. 


W. Smith & Son 17,785 | Williams & Son.... 16, A a . 
Leslie & , Ltd. 5 Willmott & Sons 6, Chief Offices: Great Western Chambers. Bath. 
Miskin & Sons... 17360 Ç. Sasa rege Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. London Offices: 18, Great Western Road, Paddington 
c 17, awrance - 16,493 .. oem 
S & Kee : Treasure & Son, WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 
F & Fothe: | “London. - ond HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
ingham, Ltd..... 17,368 | Shrews oe 16,152 


LASCELLES CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1538.) 


house for use of . &e. :— MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
F. rove Gon | ©. Gating Sonne a CONSERVATORIES, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, EC. 
GREENHOUSES, Begistered Trade Mert, 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Ofios.—Warwich Road, KENSINGTON, 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitchiag, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 
JAFIMAFIR GIVEN oR aie DEACRIPTION (OP BOAD 


? yo 


WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


= ap. ee Sen 


“oe. 
Wi 7 
hel 
„ 
pea "h iag 99 | 
. 4 ie 
*. À 

1 * aay : 

>È A 

= 535 4 ‘ Gs 


| TOIsELESS 
During ar experience of 68 YEARS we have found NO COWL so succeseful as 
the E. PRESS” Expert Advice free In London Rall Fare only in Country 


EWART & SON LTD. 346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


Write for Catalogue “Section 30” Post Free 


Polonceau Asphalia. 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
AOID-RESISTING ASPHALTR. 

WHITE SILIOA PAVING. 
PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE, 


8 
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T last there is some 
reason to hope that 
before long a clearly- 
defined policy will be 
established for the 
guidance of those who 
offer and those who 
consider schemes for 
additional means of 

locomotion within the Metropolis, and from 
the Metropolis to outlying districts. 

Until comparatively recent times it has 
been accepted as an axiom that the construc- 
tion and operation of railways and tram- 
ways, and the provision of public con- 
veyances generally, ought to be left entirely 
to private enterprise, but it is now recog- 
nised that municipalities may usefully share 
in such work. Regarding the matter from 
a thoroughly impartial standpoint, it is 
clearly evident that railways and tramways 
ina great city, such as London, are just as 
necessary for the well-being of the popula- 
tion as roads, streets, and, sewers, They 
are, in fact, public services, and should be so 
designed and executed as to afford the 
greatest convenience to the greatest possible 
number. This being so, it is manifestly 
absurd to expect that individual companies, 
each having some laudably selfish object in 
view, can ever combine to build up a 
homogeneous and satisfactory network of 
communications for the people of the Metro- 
polis, Therefore, in the fact that each com- 
pany must work for the benefit of share- 
holders, we have one reason for the Chaotic 
condition of traffic facilities. 

The lamentable lack of accommodation 
for the travelling public would be less 
noticeable than it now is if private enter- 
prise had been more encouraged by those in 
authority. From the very first railways 
were hampered in every imaginable way. 
Terminal stations were relegated to out-of- 
the-way sites, and every obstacle was placed 
in the way of those who were the pioneers 
of railway enterprise. Then the great 
railway companies became obstructionists ip 

turn, and began to oppose the construction of 
new and competing lines ; a policy they have 
. keptin force to the present day. The Im- 


perial Parliament is not altogether unaffected 
by internal influence, and many are the 
schemes that have been sacrificed at the 
shrine of vested railway interests. It is per- 
fectly absurd that Bill after Bill, introduced 
for the benefit of the public, should be re- 
jected just because one or two large railway 
companies come forward to say that the con- 
struction of a new line would cause undesir- 
able competition. In this irrational state 
of things we have one reason for the 
paucity of railway facilities in the Metro- 
politan area. As for tramways, every one 
knows the endless trouble attending their 
first introduction into this country. The 
usual opposition had to be encountered in 
Parliament, and all sorts of oppressive 
restrictions were afterwards imposed by 
local authorities. Opposition has still to be 
met by tramway companies, and permis- 
sion to serve the public can only be obtained 
after months or years of fighting, and the 
expenditure of large sums of money. Of 
course, it would never do to let railway and 
tramway companies do just what they liked 
with the Metropolis, but it is equally certain 
that Parliament is too unwieldy a body to 
deal properly with the problem, which, 
moreover, it does not understand at all. 
We have no doubt that the London County 
Council would cheerfully undertake to regu- 
late the whole traffic of the Metropolis, but 
it is not likely to be asked. The motley 
assemblage of municipalities and councils 
to which the local government of London 
and Greater London is entrusted cannot 
possibly deal with any comprehensive 
scheme for the whole of the area involved, 
and, besides, separate local authorities 2- 
proverbially jealous of each other. 


tribunal capable of dealing satisfactorily 
with London locomotion asa whole. The 
Royal Commission recently appointed to 
inquire into the question will probably lead 
to the establishment of the central autho- 
rity for which London has waited so long, 
and with such astounding apathy. 

It is tolerably certain that the appointment 
of this Commission was directly due fo the 
unusual energy ‘evidenced by various com- 
panies interested in railway and tramway 


schemes, of which we gave a general outline 
in our issue of March 15, 1902. Recog- 
nising the futility of ordinary methods in the 
face of so great a profusion of projects, the 
Government wisely decided to turn the 
whole question over to the, Commission now 
constituted. Briefly stated, the terms of the 
reference are:—1I. To suggest means for 
the improvement of means of locomotion 
and transport in London—(a) by the develop- 
ment and inter-connexion of railways and 
tramways; (5) by encouraging other forms 


of mechanical locomotion ; (c) by the better 
organisation and regulation of street traffic. 


2. To report upon theadesirability of estab- 
lishing a central authority to which all rail- 
way and tramway schemes should be re- 
ferred, and the powers which it would be 


advisable to confer on such a body. Several 
underground railway Bills before Parliament ` 


have been set aside® pending the Report 
of the new Commission, but four others 
have been allowed to proceed. There 
are also various undertakings in progress, 
the construction of which has already 
been authorised. Therefore, the improve- 
ment of locomotion will not be altogether 
at a standstill, even during the sitting of the 
Commission. 

Those who are interested in details wil) 
find full particula- s i Mr. Stanford's new 
map of Metropolita.. “vays, mprays, 
and miscellaneous improvements projected 
for the Session 1903. 
issues, this useful publication shows 
existing railways and tramways, and also 
those proposed and sanctioned. Among the 
portant railway schemes are :—the 
saker-s‘reet and Waterloo Railway, the new 


des of the Central London Railway, the 
‘have, therefore, to iook elsewhere for son.. ‘Charing Cross, Euston, and Hampstead 


Ralway, the City and Crystal Palace Rail- 
way, the City and North-East Suburban 
Electric Railway, the new lines of the City 
and South London Railway, the Clapham 
Junc t 1 Marbig, Arch Railway, the 
Great Northern ı ‘cgay y Railway, and the 
North-West Lond Railway. Beyond 
these, the electrification of the Metropolitan 
District line, and the widening of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast system between 
Victoria and Croydon, and the enlargement of 


~ 


As in previous 
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Victoria Station, are developments of the 
utmost value to Londoners. In the more 
central districts of the Metropolis tramway 
schemes are chiefly intended to connect and 
to extend existing lines. For instance, 
Islington will be connected with Gray’s 
{nn-road, and a short line will run on from 
Islington to Smithfield ; Theobald’s-road will 
be connected with the Strand, and it is pro- 
posed that the line shall be finally extended 
along the Embankment and across West- 
minster Bridge, to effect a junction with the 
southern system. It is also proposed to 
continue the Hampstead-road tramway down 
to Oxford-street, and a new line is projected 
to run from the Marble Arch to Cricklewood. 
The most noteworthy event in connexion 
with the Metropolitan tramway system is 
_ the application of electricity to some 
existing lines in the southern district, 
and it is believed that this important im- 
provement will be practically realised 
during the course of a few months. There 
are various new lines in course of con- 
struction in outlying regions, among such 
being the following:—Plumstead to Erith, 
Plumstead to Bexley Heath, Woolwich to 
Eltham, Greenwich to Shooter’s Hill, Poplar 
to Greenwich, Camberwell to Dulwich Park, 
Hammersmith to Willesden, Hammersmith 
to Putney, Hammersmith to Richmond, 
Hammersmith to Acton Vale, Tooting to 
Wimbledon and Kingston, and Tooting to 
Wandsworth. The Hampton Court electric 
tramway is now on the point of com- 
pletion, and will probably be open for traffic 
before Easter. The great want of London 
is additional communication between north 
and south, and it is satisfactory to notice 
that several additional connexions of the 
kind are projected. Taking these in order 
from east to west, we have:—London County 
Council tramway through the Blackwall 
Tunnel, the Rotherhithe Tunnel from Lime- 
house Basin to Southwark Park, two addi- 
tional railway subways at London Bridge, 
while others are provided by the City and 
Crystal Palace Railway, the Baker-street and 
Waterloo Railway, the London County Coun- 
cil tramways over Westminster and Vauxhall 
Bridges, the Clapham Junction and Marble 
Arch Railway, and two others at Putney and 
Hammersmith Bridges by the London United 
Tramways. 

From this hasty glance at the schemes 
proposed, it is clear that traffic facilities are 
by no means overlooked as a source of pos- 
sible revenue, but the danger is that the 
chaotic and fragmentary nature of our 
Metropolitan communications will become 
still more confused if private companies are 
allowed to add new lines just where money 
can be made for the time being. A railway 
and tramway map of Londo: at te p 
moment is a maze of bevie oa; o rers, 
generally suggesting the louz st a 4 punai 
inconvenient routes from plane , , uu 
evidencing above all the wazi ci: 0 
hand. The time is theretor= ivo: 
tune for the labour of such o C- 3 z 
that which has now been arpes “et iv. - 
liament. The first sitting ae ee ae a 
sion took place on Mar.... 
Herbert Jekyll, of the Boar’ cr 4.2 
examined. According to the e. ene o 
this witness, the Board of [rase, rec 


satiat] ratos along which means of transport 


‘tcat tus ge cities have set a valuable object- 
„ „s. „ to London, and, as in his evidence 


‘the sete agtion of London streets before it is 
IG ate. 

WLS 
wej’ 
ey :ailway should have double the 
ing the hindrances in the way of develop- | present accommodation ; a vast network of 
ment owing to conflict of authority, would deep-level, properly ventilated electric rail- 
welcome the formation of a separate and ways, 
final authority to deal with tramway and established, with ample facility for inter- 
other schemes for improving the means of communication, so that any part of the 


Metropolis might be reached with a minimum 
expenditure of time ; rapidly moving electric 
tramcars should run along all the main 
thoroughfares, and the plague of omnibuses 
ought to be abolished with a strong hand. 
It is often said that tramways cannot pos- 
sibly;be allowed in the more central districts, 
but if they were so allowed they could not 
create half the obstruction caused by the 
innumerable hordes of omnibuses which are 
now allowed to crawl and loiter in every 
street, and even in the centre of the city 
itself. Glasgow is a fairly busy city, where 
the tramway is ubiquitous and the omnibus 
is not seen. Why London could not endure 
what Glasgow rejoices in we do not know. 

But beyond the provision of more railways 
and tramways, the Londoner knows very 
well that far more intelligent regulation of 
ordinary street traffic is urgently required. 
Slowly-moving vehicles wander at their own 
sweet will all over the streets just as they 
please, and no one in authority has a word 
to say, It is no uncommon thing to see 
quite a collection of light vehicles going at a 
foot-pace behind some dawdling omnibus or 
heavily-laden van, and only waiting for the 
opportunity of escape. It would be per- 
fectly easy for the police to make regulations 
that would relegate slow traffic to certain 
parts of the road, where crawling vehicles 
would only obstruct each other, and that 
would prevent omnibuses from stopping 
except at clearly-defined points, and only to 
stop then for a sufficient time to take up 
passengers actually ready to get in or 
out. It is preposterous that the police 
should allow conductors to remain at street 
corners touting for custom, causing serious 
inconvenience to passengers, and hindrance 
to traffic. Another absurdity is that the 
costly widening at Hyde Park Corner is 
absolutely boycotted by omnibuses pro- 
ceeding to Victoria. These vehicles insist 
on pushing their way into the Knightsbridge 
traffic as far as St. George’s Hospital, and 
the curious spectacle is presented of a 
magnificent area densely packed on one 
side and practically deserted on the other. 
Here, again, there is clearly room for the 
display of some police intelligence. At 
present the additional road space is of no use 
whatever. Then, again, the loading and un- 
loading of merchandise in busy streets 
at the most busy time of the day 
causes a tremendous obstruction. This 
admitted evil could be greatly modified 
without the expenditure of a penny, if the 
police authorities were thoroughly alive to 
their duties, If business premises are not 
provided with entrances in side streets, their 
occupiers should be compelled to receive and 
despatch goods at hours when obstruction 
will not be caused to the rest of the world. 

Of course, it is one thing to know what 
would relieve the congestion of London 
traffic, and quite another to obtain the 
desired remedy. However, the present is a 
hopeful time, and the appointment of the 
Royal Commission to consider the great 
traffic problem is one of the most important 
events of the present reign. 


— —— 


NOTES. 


The Association THE presidential address of 
a AR E Sir Albert Rollit at the meet- 

` ing of the Association of 
Municipal Corporations was militant in 
reference to municipal trading. He com- 


plained of the,“ parrot cry” of those who 


locomotion in London. Sir Herbert thought 
that the existing Light Railway Commission 
might conveniently undertake the work, but 
this suggestion is open to criticism. In any 
event, the new body should have power to 
initiate schemes on its own account, as well 
as to consider those prepared by other people, 
and in our opinion it would be well if final 
reference to Parliament could be avoided. 
Parliamentary sanction merely adds unneces- 
Sary cost and infinite delay without any 
corresponding advantage, and if the new 
authority were properly constituted, all 
necessary powers might be delegated to it 
with benefit to all concerned. The evidence 
of Colonel Yorke, R.E., also representing 
the Board of Trade, was generally in favour 
of comprehensive treatment by a public 
body, in the manner adopted in New York 
and Paris. We have more than once made 
reference to the work accomplished in both 
these cities, as well as in Boston, and it must 
be admitted that things have been under- 
taken in all these places in a thoroughly 
businesslike manner, Colonel Yorke has 
lately paid a visit to the United States for 
the purpose of inquiring into the construc- 
tion and equipment of steam railroads, sur- 
face and underground tramways, elevated 
railways, and inter-urban electric railways. 
His Report on these undertakings has now 
been issued by the Board of Trade, and 
contains much interesting information. 
Having examined the surface lines and 
tramways in a great many American cities, 
Colonel Yorke comes to the conclusion that 
the use of timber for supporting the rails 
makes a much quieter track than the English 
method of laying the rails direct upon con- 
crete. Clearly the experiment is worth 
trying of placing a wooden stringer to act as 
acushion between the rail and the concrete, 
with the object of deadening the unneces- 
sary noise sometimes evident on our tram- 
way lines. Elevated railways are not advo- 
cated in the Report, and the popularity of 
these ungainly structures appears to be some- 
what on the wane even in the United States. 
We find that the latest system for relieving 
the congestion of traffic in large American 
cities is to adopt the subway system, as in 
New York and Boston. The procedure 
there followed is worthy of attention in this 
country. In each place a Rapid Transit 
Commission was appointed, in one case by 
the State of New York, and in the other by 
the State of Massachusetts, to study local 
conditions and to formulate schemes for 
dealing with traffic in a thoroughly com- 
prehensive manner. Asa consequence, the 
problem of urban communications was faced 
in a proper way, the Commissions ascer- 
tained exactly what they wanted, arranged 


vec. :cuuired, and settled all structural and 
“nar i details before allowing anything to 


` 


» nienced. Colonel Yorke considers 


t 2» i¢ tue Royal Commission, he advocates 
the 7 ointment of a tribunal to deal with 


Peon'e who live in London know pretty 
at is wanted to improve matters. 


or shallow electric subways should be 
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were opposed to increasing the municipal 
indebtedness, and of his critics only looking 
on one side of things. These appear some- 
what unfortunate similes for the President 
to have used in a Party speech, in which he 
carefully avoided any mention of the real 
principles involved in the issue now before 
the country. We summarised the figures 
showing the profits which these Corpora- 
tions return on a capital of 121 millions in 
our issue of March 7, and we would refer 
those who are interested in the subject, to 
the Parliamentary Return on these under- 
takings recently published. On an occasion 
such as the annual meeting of such an 
Association we cannot but regret that this 
important subject was not handled by the 
President in a more statesmanlike manner, 
and with less vituperative partisanship such 
as may be useful in Parliamentary candi- 
dature, but hardly inspires confidence when 
used in a cause in which serious economic 
and commercial issues are involved, and at 
a time when those using it are seeking 
increased confidence at the hands of the 
community. 


eee THE Departmental Committee 
Committeeon On Highways which was 

Highways. promised some time ago by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board has now been appointed. A Depart- 
mental Committee, it may be pointed out, 
is to all intents and purposes the same asa 
Royal Commission, though it has some 
technical differences, The members of the 
new Committee are a sensible and fairly 
experienced body of men, and one may 
reasonably hope that the Report of the Com- 
mittee may lead to some useful legislation. 
They can hardly fail, for example, 
to recommend the codification of the 
numerous Acts relating to highways. 
We hope, also, that they will urge the 
desirability in rural districts of giving the 
County Councils the sole control of the 
highways, simplification of the law and 
practice in regard to the widening of high- 
ways and other administrative matters is 
also desirable. Many changes such as we 
have indicated could be passed with next to 
no opposition, but we do not think that there 
is any probability that the Committee will 
recommend the system of State roads, since 
the tendency of modern legislation in regard 
to the country districts is to increase the 
authority of the County Councils. We have 
seen this in the Education Act of last session, 
and it is not likely that the Local Govern- 
ment Board will take charge of even a few 
highways in the kingdom. 


THE Rating of Machinery Bill 
has again, for the seventh 
time, passed a second reading 
in the House of Commons, but there does 
not appear much prospect of its becoming 
law, and what is really in the nature of a 
legislative farce will be repeated. This 
Bill has, in fact, no chance of success 
unless it be made a Government measure; 
but when a measure has been so often 
approved by the House of Commons, it 
should obviously be taken up by the 
Government. If machinery is not in itself 
to be rated, it seems somewhat of an 
absurdity that it should be taken into con- 
sideration as enhancing the value of the 
building, which after all is only another 
mode of rating the machinery itself. Of 


The Rating of 
Machinery Bill. 


course, the Bill is opposed by many sections 
of the community, because there is no 
denying the fact that it must tend to 
diminish the rateable value of a large 
number of buildings. This being the case, 
it is obviously a measure which should 
either be taken out of the hands of a private 
promoter by the Government, or they should 
oppose it absolutely as being undesirable. 


THE litigation that has recently 
1 E Cae arisen in connexion with the 

Brighton and Hove drainage 
scheme is an example of the uncertain state 
of the law and procedure in relation to Local 
Government. The drainage of Brighton and 
the adjoining district was, in 1870, vested by 
Act of Parliament in a Sewers Board, and 
carried out by a system of intercepting 
sewers running along the sea front. At that 
time this district comprised the three 
parishes of Brighton, Hove, and Telescombe. 
This Act, however, provided that if any 
Local Authority should thereafter be con- 
stituted “for any district in which any part 
of the sewers authorised would be situate,” 
having powers over the drainage and to levy 
rates, they should have powers also to 
participate in the benefits and liabilities of 
the Act. A new drainage authority and new 
district of Hove was created by Act of 
Parliament in 1873, but in 1893 the County 
Councils of East and West Sussex, by an 
Order made under the Local Government 
Act, 1888, transferred the parish of 
Aldrington—a large parish to the west 
of Hove—from the Steyning Union and 
added it to Hove. The Sewers Commis- 
sioners have contested the right of 
the district thus added to participate in the 
intercepting system of sewers, which they 
allege, in view of the enormous increase in 
the population of Brighton and Hove, is 
already barely adequate for the demands 
placed upon it, but the decision of the Court 
of Appeal is adverse to their contention, and 
the sewage of this vast area has now to be 
all dealt with over one system. No doubt 
the terms of the Act of 1870 were drawn 
too wide, and have admitted districts to 
come in which were never contemplated ; 
but to us it appears hardly satisſactoryſ that 
sanitary districts can be completely changed 
by orders under the Local Government Acts. 
In the present case, had an Act of Parlia- 
ment been necessary, the authorities would 
have had further opportunity of considering 
the effect it was likely to have on existing 
Acts, and to have protected themselves, but 
the less formal orders may bring about 
results quite out of the contemplation of the 
parties interested, and do not afford the 
same opportunities for consideration. 


THE new wiring rules which 
Pleura have just been issued by the 

Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers amplify the old rules considerably, and 
taken as a whole they are as good as any 
hitherto published in this country. The in- 
sulation resistance test, which we criticised 
formerly, is altered for the better, but 
although the importance of measuring the 
insulation resistance between the conductors 
is recognised, no attempt is made to differen- 
tiate between high pressure and low pres- 
sure supply. The insulation resistance 
ought to increase as the square of the pres- 
sure of supply, and so the rule as it stands 


at present has no scientific basis, and is 
most inequitable. A lengthy table is 
given concerning cables, but we were sorry 
to see that the maximum currents were 
calculated by empirical formulz. It would 
have been much better merely to give 
the currents which experience has proved 
suitable for the various sizes. A note to the 
table states that the figures given in some 
cases are not those that will be found by 
calculation, but are the sizes adopted by the 
Cable Makers’ Association so as to avoid 
multiplicity of odd sizes. We pointed this 
out when the Cable Makers published their 
table some years ago, and this belated ex- 
planation seems rather extraordinary. A 
note is added to Rule 70 which relates to 
dynamos and motors stating that all shunt 
circuits should be broken in a particular 
manner. This is misleading, as the best 
practice with shunt motors is never to break 
the shunt circuit at all, but to have it always 
in series either with the armature or with 
the armature and part of the starting 
resistance. The old rule about sparking 
in switches is given, although a perusal 
of the paper by Messrs. Russell and 
Paterson, which was published in the 
Journal last year, will show] that it mgkt 
have been improved. We wonder how 
many of the switches at Glasgow and 
Hackney would stand the the test of break- 
ing a circuit with an overload of 50 per cent. 
in volts and ampéres, The Glasgow Cor- 
poration rule is a far more satisfactory one. 
We are glad that the possibility of getting 
shocks has at last received official recogni- 
tion, and a great deal is said about the 
importance of earthing conduits, etc. If the 
rules we have criticised were altered so as 
to put them on a more scientific basis, an 

those which merely state obvious facts were 
omitted, it would be a great improvement. 


AT a Court of the Governors, 
held last week in Grosvenor 
House, a resolution was carried, 
by which the Governors agreed to consider 
the removal of the hospital to a larger site, 
and a committee was appointed to inquire 
into all the questions involved, and to treat 
with intending purchasers of the existing 
site and buildings. It was stated at the 
meeting that whereas four adjoining houses. 
could be bought for 50,000/, an offer of from: 
350,000}. to 375,000/. had been made for the 
freehold portion, being one-third of the 
present site, and that during the last thirty- 
five years nearly 200,000/. had been expended’ 
in equippiog the hospital with modern re- 
quirements, without any increase of the 
number of beds (351), though much more 
space is needed for its continued effi- 
cient administration. The hospital was 
originally founded in 1733, by some of the. 
Governors of Westminster Hospital, whe: 
leased Lord Lanesborough’s country 
house” and converted it into an infirmary 
for sixty lame and sick patients. To the 
old house of red brick, which faced Hyde 
Park, I. Ware added two wings—as showm 
in his print of 1733. At the Foundling Hos 
pital is preserved Wilson's painting, 1746, of 
the former building, which is depicted also 
in the two views of Hyde Park Corner, pre- 
sented by Decimus Burton's niece, Miss 
E. J. Wood, to the national collection. To 
the hospital, as rebuilt by W. Wilkins, R.A., 
in 1828-30, an upper story in 1859 and a 
new wing in 1868 were added by Arthur P. 
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SS ES Á- 
Mee: and then, in 1896, was added a suite] aluminium oxide is left in the wood, and as of Hyderabad with water. The reservoir 
of rooms which comprises the nurses’ day- this aluminium oxide occupies nearly three has an area of 1-4 square miles, with a 
quarters, the large (east) operating-theatre | times the volume of the original aluminium | contour of about eight miles, and a maximum 
as re-modelled, the new west theatre, and | sulphate, and is a non-conductor of heat, it depth of nearly 50 ft., the capacity being 
offices, &c.: after Mr. H. Percy Adams's causes the air-spaces and cells ot the wood about 355,000,000 cubic feet. The catch. 
plans and designs. Thè new south wing to become filled, and increases its protecting | ment area of the basin is hilly, and the main 
overlooks the site of the Turf Tavern and | and fire-resisting power; (3) no efflorescence | feeder of the lake is about eight miles in 
Tattersall’s, now absorbed in Grosvenor- appears on the surface of wood impregnated | length, taking its rise from the river Esee, 
crescent. It is estimated that in the event | with it; and (4) it is not poisonous. 

of non-removal a sum of nearly 200,000/. ——— 
should be forthcoming to enable the 
governors to make the best use of the 
present site, of the four houses in St. 
George’s-place, and the space now occupied 
by the medical school, 


The Old MR, JENNINGS, of Canterbury, 
Condition of DR. E. PETRONELL Mansy Barbican, who was recently appointed 


Wycombe has made a Report tothe Local| Sandwich. diocesan architect, has drawn 


Rural District. 
up a Report upon the condition of the 


Government Board on the pre- 
valence of diphtheria in the Risborough | Barbican, by the David's gate, in the town 
wall of Sandwich. Under his advice the 


Registration Sub-district. This sub-district 

forms about the northern third of the Mayor and Councillors have decided to 

Wycombe Rural District, in the county of | preserve the structure by renewing the roof 

Buckinghamshire. The Report brings be- timbers and tiling, and the weather board- 

fore us a sketch of the usual state of things ing, to clear away some 2 ft. of cement from 
off the flanking tower of the gate, and to 


to be found in rural districts where there 

has been an outbreak of disease. The pull down a comparatively modern lean-to 
houses are often damp, and the adjoining | building from against the outer side of the 
ground not paved. Water supply is gene- | gate go as to reveal the at present concealed 
rally obtained from shallow wells in the wall and enhance the appearance of the tower. 
chalk, but in the higher parts of the dis- Edward IV. fortified the town against attacks 
trict the only supply for all purposes is in by the French with a wall, strengthened by 
most instances derived from rain water, bastions, and surrounded it with a fosse: 
stored in underground tanks. Wells and portions of the walls yet remain, and until 
tanks, with hardly an exception, have| 1784 five of the gates were entire. The high 
wooden flap-covert flush with the ground, | road from Deal enters the town by the site 
often defective, and surface washings can-| of the New Gate in the southern wall which 
not fail to pass into the water. Some houses | has been partly rased and converted into a 
public walk. Two other of the gates are 


are without water supply of any kind, the 
tenants having to beg and carry water from | preserved in the northern wall, facing the site 
of Stonhose, or Stonar. One of these is the 


sources a considerable distance away. Ex- 

crement disposal is effected principally by | Fisher's Gate, at the end of Fisher's-street, 

means of privy pits, generally wooden huts, | opening on to the ancient ferry across the 
river Wantsum ; the other, standing about 


often only simple holes in the ground. “I 
found in many otherwise fairly satisfactory | 35 yards westwards, is the Bridge, or David's 
premises a dilapidated privy, with a pit foul | Gate, distinguished by its Barbican and the 
in the extreme.” Refuse and excrement} Custom House. The quay separates the 
removal at Wendover is to some extent | Barbican from the stone bridge which was 
undertaken by the District Council, but only | puilt, in pursuance of an Act of 1755, tote- 
about 160 out of 475 houses are so treated. place the drawbridge, giving access to the 
The Report concludes with the recommenda- | Thanet side of the rivet and the road to 
tions that the Rural District Council should | Ebbe's Fleet, and thence by Pegwell Bay to 
require a permanent supply of water to such Ramsgate. 

houses in their district as have not sucha 
supply within a reasonable distance; that 
the purity of existing water supplies should 
be investigated; that dwellings which are in 
an insanitary condition should be placed in 
proper repair; and that the Council should 
give immediate attention to the privy pits io 
their district, “many of which are a source 
of grave nuisance, and cannot fail to be 
injurious to health.” 


MANY years ago it was pro- 
posed to purify water for pub- 
lic supplies by means of ozone, 
but until recently nothing was done to 
realise the idea in a practical manner. Now, 
however, a complete plant for the purifica- 
tion of water in this way has been installed 
in Wiesbaden. For years past, the source 
of water supply has been the Taunus 
springs, but the growing requirements of 
¢he city made it necessary to look for 
additional means of supply. This has 
been provided by wells sunk in the 
walley. of the Rhine, and yielding sur- 
face water of very indifferent quality, 
The new method of purification adopted 
is said to ibe extremely satisfactory, 
giving an effluent perfectly suitable 
for drinking purposes. The plant consists 
of three main parts: engines and dynamos, 
ozonisers, and sterilising towers. In the 
first, current is generated for the, ozonisers, 
pumps, and auxiliary machinery; in. the 
second, ozone is generated and mixed with 
air; and in the third, water trickles down 
fine gravel in the interior of the towers, 
meeting a current of ozonised air, which 
destroys all pathogenic bacteria and nearly 
all harmless varieties. The installation in 
question is only of moderate capacity, 
having a maximum output of 66,000 gallons 
an hour, but it is interesting as the first 
practical application of a process hitherto 
«ased only in the laboratory. 


Water Purifica- 
tion by Ozone. 


WE may couple Mr. Maclean's 

The Haymarket and Messrs. Tooth & Sons 
Spring exhibitions under one 

paragraph, not only in respect of their 
proximity and identity of date, but because 
on this occasion they seem both to have 
depended rather on pictures of the Barbizon 
School, the same pamphlet on the artists of 
the school having been handed to visitcrs in 
both exhibitions. The artists of this 
school, however, are not represented in 
so important a manner as one was led 
to expect. Some of the Corots, for 
instance, in Messrs. Tooth's Gallery are 
only very slight sketches, and the works by 
Harpignies are only small ones, though one 
of them, Coup de Vent” (67) is a very fine 
one. “Le Rageur” (24) is a fine example 
of Diaz; and in the small room is an exceed- 
ingly finely painted head of a woman 
by Bouguereau, far preferable to his large 
picture in the other room. The small room 
contains also two admirable works by 
Verboeckhoven (6) and Vollon (13). M. 
Maclean has secured for the centre-piece ot 
his exhibition a Corot of the first water— 
“L'Etang de Mortefontein ” (23), which repre- 
sents the finest poetic element in this artists 
works; also a nude figure-study by Corot, 
Les Conseils de l'Amour ” (29) ; a curiosity, 
but not otherwise very attractive. There 
are one or two rather poor examples of 


= A PAPER on the “Use of Fire- 
ulohate Proofing Materials as Applied 
to Wood” was recently read 
by Dr. Sadtler before a joint 
meeting of the four New York chemical 
organisations. Dr. Sadtler recommends the 
ase of aluminium sulphate for impregnating 
timber instead of the ammonium sulphate 
or other ammonium salts at present most 
dargely used. He also advocates the use of 
the Ferrell method of impregnation, which 
renders preliminary steaming and sub- 
jection to a vacuum unnecessary, and 
consequently enables the impregnation to 
be accomplished without bruising the 
timber and diminishing its strength The 
United States Navy makes an allowance 
for 30 per cent. loss in strength for 
timber subjected to impregnation with a 
fireproofing salt by the methods hitherto in 
vogue, but, according to Dr. Sadtler, no such 
allowance is necessary when the Ferrell 
method is employed, The advantages ot 
aluminium sulphate as a fireproofing salt 
are (1) resistance to fire of timber impreg- 
nated with it is greater than that of 
timber impregnated with ammonium salts; 
(2) under influence of great heat a residue of 


or 
Fireproofing. 


A MASONRY dam of singular 

A Curious design is to be found in the 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad, 

India. The structure constitutes a large 
arch, which itself consists of twenty-one 
smaller arches, transmitting water pressure 
to solid masonry buttresses, The dam, 
which was built about the year 1800 as a 
religious offering, is approximately half a 
mile in length, and the arches range from 
70 ft. to 147 ft. in length of span, the largest 
arch being at the centre of the dam. The 
walls are vertical on both faces, the down- 
stream face being stepped out so as to 
attain the maximum thickness of 8 ft. 6 in., 
within a few feet of the top. A waste weir 
is provided at one end of the dam, but 
during heavy rains, when the lake is full, 
water falls over the crest, thus adding 
greatly to the natural beauty of the scene. 
The water impounded is known as the Meer 
Allum Lake, and serves to supply the city 
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Diaz, and an exceedingly fine forest land- 
scape by Jacque, so much in the style of 
Diaz that it might almost pass for his. 


AT the small gallery of Messrs. 
Van Wisselingh, in Brook- 
street, there is a remarkable 
collection on view of flower and fruit paint- 
ings by M. Fantin-Latour, along with a 
number of small landscapes by M. Har- 
pignies. These latter, of course, are not 
among the prominent productions of the 
great French landscape-painter; they are 
sketches and impressions, or studies for 
larger works; but among them are 
small landscapes of great beauty: 
Souvenir de Meudon,” for instance (24) 
The “Vue prise à Beaulieu (30) is either a 
study for or a repetition of a large picture 
which was in the Salon a year or two since. 
But the notable quality of the small exhibi- 
tion lies in M. Fantin-Latour’s flower and 
fruit studies, a line of art in which this artist 
occupies the highest rank; and this is, we 
delieve, the first time that a number of his 
works of this class have been collectively 
exhibited. They are all so fine that it is 
difficult to particularise, but we may mention 
especially “Roses” (2); “The Flowers of 
Middle Summer” (12); ‘ Chrysanthemums ” 


The Datch 
Gallery. 


(17); and a small painting of a bunch of 


grapes laid on a white dish, which, in its 


way, is one of the most perfect examples of 


the art of painting that we have ever seen. 


— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association was held on Friday last 
week in the Meeting-room of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, W., Mr. H. T. Hare, President, 
in the chair. ` 
The minutes of last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, and some nominations 
having been read, it was announced that Mr. 
S. D. Adshead had been reinstated as a 
member. 
On the motion of Mr. H. P. G. Maule, hon. 
secretary, a vote of thanks was accorded to 
Messrs. Romaine - Walker and Besant for 
kindly conducting a party of members over the 
church at Farm-street and the Dake of Marl- 
boroagh’s house at Curzon-street on the 7th 
inst.* 

New Premises Fund. 

The Chairman announced the following 
further donations to the New Premises Fund, 
i<., Messrs. Thomas Blashill, 1o/. 10s. ; Sidney 
R. J. Smith, 5/.; T. C. Agutter, 3/. 38.; and 
W. G. R. Bousfield, 2/, 22. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the donors. 


The late Professor Roger Smith. 


The Chairman said he wished to propose a 
vote of condolence to the family of the late 
Professor Roger Smith. The deceased gentle- 
man had been intimately connected with the 
Association, and many of the members had 
been through his classes at University College. 
The Association therefore must feel much 
more than an ordinary sense of the Joss which 
the profession had sustained in Professor Roger 
Smith’s death, and he was quite sure the 
expression of condolence would be a sincere 
one. ° 

The motion was agreed to in silence. 


The House List. 


The Chairman then read the following 
House List for next session :— 

President.— Mr. Henry T. Hare. 

Vice-Presidents.— Messrs. R. S. Balfour and 
Arnold Mitchell. 

Committee (ten to be elected). Messrs. L. 
Ambler, G. B. Carvill, Walter Cave, F. Dare 
Clapham, E. Gay Dawber, F. C. Eden, D. T. 
Fyfe, J. S. Gibson, E. L. Lutyens, John Murray, 
D. B. Niven, H. Passmore, W. A. Pite, A. N. 


* See our issue fo’ the rath inst., page 285, for an 
account of the visit. 


Librarian.ä— Mr. J. MacLaren Ross. 
Secretaries.— Messrs. 
Henry Tanner, jun. 


Jamieson. 
W. A. S. Pettit and A. H. Goslett. 


Prentice, W. Howard Seth-Smith, Sidney R. J. 
Smith, A. Brumwell Thomas, R. H. Weymouth, 
A. Needham Wilson, W. W. Wimperis. 


Hon. Treasurer.—Mr. Francis Hooper. Hon. 
Hon. 
H. P. G. Maule and 


Other officers : Hon. Solicitor. —Mr. W. H. 
Hon. Assistant Librarians.—Messrs., 


Ancient and Modern Town Houses. 
Mr. W. H. White then read the following 


paper on Ancient and Modern Town Houses; 
or, the Evolution of Domestic Architecture in 
London” :— 


This title is perhaps too comprehensive for 


a short paper, and it should therefore be men- 
tioned at once that only certain phases of the 
subject can be considered within its limits. 
Between its two headings, however, one sees 
in dim perspective much that is interesting in 
the gradual development of that class of 
buildings which, from the earliest grouping of 
houses for mutual protection down to such 
a vast aggregation of dwellings forming our 
modern London, has always been the nucleus 
from which, and around which, all other 
buildings have grown. 


Once the walls of a fortified town were 


built, the ever-increasing number of inhabi- 
tants must have led up to the problem of 
getting as much accommodation in a limited 
space as possible, and limitation of space 
occurred in very early times, the result being 


that streets were narrow—mere alleys in most 


cases — and the picturesque timbered and 


plastered overhanging stories which were 
built down to the time of the Great Fire 
added to the difficulties of properly lighting 
the houses, and also of access of air. 

There is an interesting book entitled, “ The 
Evolution of the English House,” by S. O. 
Addy, and there are four volumes upon 
“ Domestic Architecture ” by Turner and 
Parker, which trace the development of the 
house to the sixteenth century. Without 
dipping further, therefore, into the ancient 
history of town houses (although much that 
is interesting could be written thereon), we 
may take as sufficiently “ ancient ” the houses 
that were built in the seventeenth century, and 
then trace the problems that an architect had 
to solve in old days and has now to solve in 
these bustling times. 

Starting from Wren and the impetus given 
to the development of the town house by the 
Great Fire of 1666, it may be noted that fram 
that time to the middie of the eighteenth 
century there does not appear to have been 


any radical change in the typeof plans adopted 


for the various classes of houses. By “classes ” 
is here meant the small-sized town house, the 
middle-sized (both in terraces), and the town 
mansion. 

Of the first and second types there are few 
examples extant earlier than the eighteenth 


century, and of the mansions also, owing to the 


numerous alterations which have taken place, 
not many remain as first designed. 

But, dating from the middle of the eighteenth 
century, we have innumerable examples of 
these types, and upon examining them in 


detail, we shall find the same faults recurring 
in each, and, let us hope, the elimination of 
these faults to a great extent in present-day 


work. 

It appears to have been the rule to have 
spent whatever time and thought was given to 
the planning of houses, until quite recent 
times, to the ground and first floors—the base- 
ments and upper floors being fearful and 
wonderful. It was all for “my lord and my 
lady,” and let the serving men and women 
shift for themselves. Live, and be thankful,” 
was thought good enough for their motto, and 
they accepted the situation. 

The reception-rooms having been planned, 
the bedrooms and children’s and servants’ apart- 
ments had but little attention bestowed upon 
them, and were more often than not badly 
lighted, badly arranged, and, to use a paradox, 
low in height. It is extraordinary why the 
early builders could have ever willingly bur- 
rowed down into the earth and increased their 
difficulties as to lighting and draining to such 
an extent. 

No special scheme of house building appears 
to have been laid down prior to Wren's time, 
and his plan for rebuilding London after the 
Fire was not carried out according to his ideas. 
Yet he and Hooke, who had also made a plan, 


and who, owing to their appreciation of it, 


states that in 


had been appointed Surveyor to the City by 
the Corporation, we are informed, were much 
overworked in setting out ‘the rebuilding 
schemes. 


In 1668 Pepys describes a fire in Minchin- 


lane—a detached house not yet quite finished, 
and the benefit of brick was well seen, for it 
burnt all inward and fell down within itself, so 
no fear of doing more hurt.“ 


Apparently, also, the jerry builder was to 


the fore in the rebuilding, as our friend Pepys 
tells us: “I hear (1668) that there is fallen 
down a new house, not quite finished, in Lum- 


berd-street, and that there have been several 


so, they making use of bad mortar. and bricks.” 


From this time almost to the end of the 
seventeenth century no building schemes of 


any note can now be followed with advantage, 
so many alterations having taken place. 


Wren must have had so much to do, in his 


official capacity, upon St. Paul’s and in design- 
ing sixty City churches, with a few other trifles, 


that we can scarcely trace his influence or, that 


of any other architect in the ordinary terrace- 


house plan, although the traditions of his school 


of work can be seen in numerous instances. 


It is on record that he built a mansion for 
himself in Great Russell-street, but Elmes 
1823 “its noble front with 
majestic cantilever cornice was taken down by 
a speculating builder and common Acte of 
Parliament fronts run up for four houses in its 
stead.” 

In the eighteenth century a vast quantity of 
houses were erected in London, and most of 
the principal residential squares and streets 
were laid out or rebuilt, with the exception of 
portions of Belgravia and practically the whole 
of South Kensington, this being nineteenth- 
century work. 

Devonshire-square, City, was laid out be- 
tween 1620 to 1670, but rebuilt later. 

Finsbury-square was laid out by the younger 
Dance in 1777, and was the first public place 
in London lighted by gas. 

Finsbury-circus was built in 1814 ; its glories 
have departed, and huge blocks of offices have 
taken the place of most of the fine old terrace 
houses. s3 

Bloomsbury-square was laid out in the 
seventeenth century, but rebuilt during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

Grosvenor-square, although laid out in 1695 
by Kent, has been rebuilt to a great extent, and 
was “the last square lighted by gas.“ 

Cavendish-square was commenced in 1717 
and 1718, but building was then checked by 
the bursting of the South Sea Bubble, and this 
Square remained in an unfinished state for 
many years. James of Greenwich was the 
architect of the two fine houses still in exist- 
ance on the north side, which are excel- 
lent examples of Wren’s school. 

The Brothers Adam built the Adelphit in 
1768, some houses in Mansfield-street in 1768, 
a mansion in St. James’-square in 1772, and 
one in Grosvenor-square in 1773, Portland- 
place in 1778, a terrace of houses in Fitzroy- 
square in 1790-1794, and as these are stone- 
fronted they appear to have seen that their 
favourite “stucco” was not all that could be 
desired. 

Portman-square was ibegun in 1764, but was 
not finished until twenty years afterwards, and 
was then described as “on the outskirts of the 
town, approached on one side by a road, 
unlit, unpaved, and inaccessible by carriages.” 

This brief list of dates gives us a rough out- 
line of the history of the laying-out of some of 
the principal squares and terraces of houses 
built during the eighteenth century. 

It is a matter for reflection to trace in the 
evolution of town houses how the trend of 
fashion has moved westward—arid here it may 
be interesting to note that in most towns the 
fashionable quarters are in the west, and 
“fashion” for centuries past in London has 
ever moved westward. 

We are told that “the first emigration of the 
London merchants (who used to live over their 
shops) westward was about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and only those who had 
secured large fortunes and possessed reputa- 
tions beyond the shadow of a doubt ventured 


as far as Hatton Garden.” 


We may now consider the work done in 
the nineteenth century to meet this westward 
movement, and soon discover that the specula- | 
tor was again to the fore. 


— 


„London, Past and Present.“ By Wheatley and 
Cunningham. 


t See article in the Bucdder on the Adelphi. 
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Regent-street and Regent’s Park were laid 
out by John Nash from about 1812 to 1820. 

Belgrave-squire was built in 1825 from 
designs by George Basevi, and Eaton-square 
by Cubitt in 1827—‘‘ Cubitt built being (long 
afterwards) a sufficient guarantee for well- 
built houses. This term is used advisedly, as, 
alas! there is much to be deplored architectu- 


rally. 
From that date to the work done upon the 
Grosvenor, Cadogan, and Queen's Gate 


Estates (dating from about 1880), there is not 
much to interest us. 

A very large amount of rebuilding has taken 
place upon these estates during the past 
twenty years, and fortunately a great deal of 
it has been done by some of our leading men, 
and here can be seen the work which must go 
down to future generations as some of the best 
town house work done during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. 

There is a considerable variety in the plans 
and elevations, and the development shows 
the reaction from the Portland-place and 
Harley-street terrace type. There is, no 
doubt, much that is charming in some of the 
mew work done upon these estates, but 
whether the endless variety and “inconse- 
quence of many of the designs has not been 
produced at too great a sacrifice of digaity is a 
very moot question. This restlessness seems 
to be characteristic of the age, and it is inter- 
esting to speculate as to what would now be 
done in the designing of a row of terrace 
houses or a good square, say by Mr. Norman 
Shaw, judging from the gradual development 
of his work from Craigside,” with its infinite 
variety and charm, and the dignity and 
reserve shown in his final masterpiece, 
Chesters.“ 

In the corner house in Queen's Gate, also 
by Mr. Norman Shaw—although we are told 
he was given a cue as to what was desired by 
the owner, yet it is well worth noting that 
after a long series of buildings thoroughly 
English in feeling, yet entirely fresh in 
grouping, and with detail all his own—we 
find him at the close of his professional career 
reverting to severer forms and detail, allowing 
scale and proportion to take the place of pic- 
turesqueness, and really going back to the time 
when English architecture ceased to be a 
living style—viz., the early Georges. 

Until that time there had been a gradual 
development, a real following-on of design, 
and adapted to the requirements of the age. 
Since that time we have been ringing the 
changes on the Greek revival, the Gothic re- 
vival, and, latterly, rushing to the Continent 
and coming back with sketch books filled with 
innumerable “bits” to be grafted on to the 
next new work. Bat it is most interesting to 
see (as is apparent in so much that has been 
done during the past ten years) that the ten- 
dency is to return to our vernacular ; to pick 
ap the threads and to carry on the traditions of 
our own work, and surely it is worth while 
that our students should pause and study this 
reaction before struggling to invent new 
forms. By the way, does this not often mean 
amorphous lumps of brick and stone with con- 
ventional orange trees growing over the fronts 
of buildings and bearing fruit in the most 
extraordinary manner? This, however, is not 
a paper on “Architectural Styles,” but the 
foregoing remarks are the outcome of studying 
the elevations of the houses we have been re- 
viewing, and it need not be assumed they are 
suggested with a view of checking individuality 
or variety of detail, for it may be noticed that 
although “ style has been kept in the Queen's 
Gate house by Mr. Shaw, individuality is also 
impressed upon the design—internally more 
than externally, perhaps. 

These thoughts take us back to the works of 
the Brothers Adam, who, while adopting the 
characteristics of the vernacular style, im- 
pressed an individuality and refinement of 
detail on their work which does not appear to 
kave been attained by any architect since. 

Examine the illustrations of their work and 
the skill in the “design” of their plans, 
the symmetry, proportion, and refinement of 
detail in their decorations, and remember that 
they could and did treat their decorations 
architecturally ; each reception-room, hall, 
and staircase being separately studied and 
treated—walls, ceilings, floors, chimney-pieces, 
windows, doors, and even the window and 
door fittings and the furniture were designed 
in the same style and scale as the house, and 
with the same delicacy of detail. 

The fenestration in the work of the Brothers 


Adam was designed to show the relative 
importance of the rooms, but (with the excep- 
tion of the drawing-room floor) the windows 
in many cases were too small to properly light 
and ventilate the rooms; it is curious they 
failed to realise the great defect which acentre 
pier between two windows produced as 
regards the effective lighting of a long room 
end on to the front (see fig. 1). 

This applies to their London town houses of 
the ordinary terrace type. The best work of the 
Brothers Adam can be seen in their detached 
mansions, where their skill in the grouping of 
line suites of apartments and for producing grand 
vistas and effects can be seen to most advantage. 

The question of fenestration, formerly the 
keynote to the design and proportion of house 
fronts, seems in much cf the work now being 
done to be relegated to the background, if not 
indeed, forgotten in the craze for novelty of 
arrangement regardless of the position or 
needs of the rooms. 

The lower rooms, although requiring large 
windows in proportion to their size (parti- 
cularly in narrow streets) are frequently 
under-lighted, whilst the upper floors are over- 
windowed, and the desire for variety is allowed 
to dominate the whole character of the front. 
This criticism applies to town house archi- 
tecture, not blocks of flats, where each floor is 
almost of the same importance. 

The Brothers Adam were indiv'dualists and, 
to a very great extent, the characteristics of 
their work died with them, to be revived, so far 
as internal decorations are concerned, a century 
after their great work was ended.. In the 
house, No. 25, Portland-place, said to have been 
built by Robert Adam for his own occupation, 
we have a good specimen of their work. 

The work of John Nash had none of their 
refinement of detail, although certain qualities 
of his work, viz., breadth of effect, grouping 
and balance, are well worth studying. 

Had the terraces of houses in Regent's Park 
which he erected (Cornwall-terrace was de- 
signed by Decimus Burton, but the same feel- 
ing exists) been faced with stone instead of 
stucco, the effect now would impress us in 
quite a different manner. Indeed, a walk 
round Regents Park might convince the 
sceptical that breadth of effect may yet be 
obtained with a considerable amount of variety, 
and there is an element of repose and dignity 
about these terraces sadly lacking in the work 
now in general vogue ; but this must not be 
confounded with the deadly monotony of the 
rows upon rows of stuccoed monstrosities of the 
Cromwell- road type: Stuccoed and usually also 
porticoed, and bearing a gloomy likeness to an 
array of family vaults awaiting their occu- 
pants,” as Mrs. Cook in “Highways and 
Byways in London recently said. 

Until some of our prominent estate owners 
make the opportunity, by dealing with blocks 
of houses at a time, instead of solitary slips, 
there appears little chance of any change from 
the kaleidoscopic effects in our streets which 
our present lack of system and scheme pro- 
duces. 

On the Grosvenor and Cadogan Estates, 
although much good work has been done, yet 
designs “ jostle ” each other. N 

Mr. H. H. Statham's excellent book on 
“ Modern Architecture contains much valuable 
criticism and useful advice upon this subject. 

In dealing with recent work it is difficult to 
differentiate between the characteristics of the 
plans of various architects, and it would be 
necessary to devote a special paragraph to the 
work of each man to bring out these points, 
but a study of the plans which have been 
published shows that in later years much has 
been done to give greater individuality to the 
plans of even ordinary terrace houses than was 
formerly the case; but a writer has truly said 
that, except in the minority of instances, town 
houses are not built by the men who inhabit 
them, and. in rarer cases still, it is where 
ground values and questions of light and air do 
not entirely over-rule the zesthetic influences of 
architecture itself.” Indeed, most of the best 
modern work is that which has been done by 
architects for special clients to meet the latters’ 
particular requirements; further, the site and 
its surroundings in many cases dictate the 
general laying-out of the plan. 

Aspect must also be considered as far as 
possible, even in smoky, murky London. 

In a magazine article upon Mr. Norman 
Shaw’s work, published a few years ago, there 
is this statement :—“ Planning of the modern 
London house does not count, as there it 
becomes, from the mere nature of things, a 


scientific problem of reduction; but the two 
examples—‘ a terrace house’ and a ‘ semi- 
detached house’—in Queen's Gate (by Mr. 
Shaw) show the art ot planning in quite a 
remarkable degree.” 

Planning is, perhaps, not quite so interesting 
to students as designing the elevations, and yet 
the importance of the plan cannot be over- 
rated, and the art or science of planning, as 
shown in the works of the best masters, is a 
very different thing indeed from that which 
comes from less able hands, and most certainly 
does “ count.” 

Having received instructions to build a 
house in London—say, upon the site of an old 
one—the architect should study as far as 
possible the client’s mode of living, his “hobby,” 
and the accommodation he requires, and must 
not forget that “cost” will enter largely 
into the question and enhance his difficulties. 
Further difficulties may then present them- 
selves in the shape of Acts of Parliament and 
L. C. C. by-laws, and neighbours’ rights (“ vested 
interests), if. neglected by the architect, will 
probably land him and his client into sad 
trouble and worry. 

In building upon a large estate other diffi- 
culties may be presented. The owner's and 
his surveyor’s views require special attention, 
and the popular cry against the ground land- 
lords naturally makes them desire to meet 
their tenants’ views as far as possible in some 
instances, and otherwise sometimes, and there- 
fore compromises have to be made, and the 
architect’s hands are by no means unfettered. 

We will now consider the planning of town 
houses more in detail, and it may be as well to 
mention that the detached town mansion is not 
dealt with in this paper. It is in itself a 
sufficient subject for a very interesting dis- 
cussion, but general principles can scarcely be 
laid down when conditions and requirements 
are so varied.* 

As a matter of interest, some illustrations of 
such houses are shown upon the screens. 

In the modern town house of the terrace 
type, whether the frontage be 20 or 30 ft., the 
problem is much the same; that is, the same 
number of rooms—in a given locality—will be 
asked for, the keynote being the relation of the 
hall and staircase to the rooms, 

Of the Adam” type, the two examples ex- 
hibited show very well the charm of their 
work and their faults, judged by present-day 
requirements, and as indicating how much 
hinges upon a small point, it will be observed 
(fig. 1) that the sanitary block is in both 
cases at the extreme end of the ground and 
first floors and approached only through some 
of the principal roms. Upon examination of 
the Cadogan Estate (fig. 2), Queen'e Gate (figs. 3 
and 4), and Harley-stieet plans (fig. 5), now exhi- 
bited, it will be seen that modern ideas as to 
the position of the sanitary block have com- 
pletely changed the type of plan. 

Most people want to enter their rooms direct 
from the hall or corridors, and that the rooms 
be not passage rooms from one part of the 
building to another. 

There is a tendency (upon restricted sites) 
to omit the morning room and to enlarge the 
hall and make it more like a room ; there is no 
doubt a considerable charm in this type of plan 
and, where the staircase is well treated and is 
not allowed to take up too much room, the hall 
becomes a useful lounge. A good fireplace is 
essential if it is to be so used, and well-arranged 
radiators materially add to the warmth and 
comfort of the house. 

If a staircase from the basement to the outer 
hall can be obtained, the inner hall is less 
liable to disturbance by the entrance of ser- 
vants. Such a plan often permits of side light- 
ing from an area which is most desirable, but 
usually the space given up to the area is not 
sufficient—the air is stagnant, and very little 
light is obtained, the result being again unsatis- 
factory. If “pairs” of houses can be built the 
areas become double in size so far as light 
and air go, and this is a great gain to both 


houses. Examples are shown with and 
without. ; 
The usual “Adam” staircase is top 


lighted, and although in many cases this has 
been effectively treated, the great defect 
is a gloomy hall. This can in some cases be 
avoided, and in the Harley-street house (No. 8) 
a window has been introduced upon each 
half-landing in addition to a good lantern- 


light—thus flooding the hall and staircase with 


* The subject of Town Houses” was ably treated in 
a very philosophical paper by Professor Kerr (vide Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ Transactions, 1894). 
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light and giving ample ventilation, which is 
not to be obtained by the merely top-lighted 
staircase. This is a simple solution of the 
problem, and might be more often adopted 
with advantage. It breaks up the long 
shadows cast by the upper fligh's of stairs and 
landings, and gives a sense of brightness 
and airiness which has proved attractive. 
There is another determinant as to the 
position of the staircase, and that is the 
planning of the drawing-room, c. g., first floor. 


If double or connected drawing-rooms are 


required the staircase cannot be taken up 
between the rooms in the ordinary 20 ft. to 
30 ft. frontage ; if, however, connected rooms 
be not required, and the site is sufficiently 
deep, a central staircase, lighted either 
from the top, or from an area, or from 
both can be obtained, and the examples 
of this type shown are worth studying. 
A second staircase should, wherever possible, 
be provided—in the smaller houses, of course, 
it is not possible—and its substitute, although 
Sometimes practicable, is expensive—it is a 
small passenger-lift. But unless this can be 
worked by electricity, and arranged to be used 
without a special attendant, it is not of much 


use. 
Whilst dealing with the position of the 
staircases the relation of same to the kitchen 
is of great importance. In some of the old 
plans the service appears to have been almost 
lost sight of, and the labour to the servants 
must have been immense, and would not be 
tolerated by the present-day domestic servant. 
The diagrams—which have been prepared 
from published plans or works actually carried 
out—in most cases show therefore that the 
position of the hall and staircase settles the 
general lines of the plan, although capable of 
much variety in detail, according to the skill 
of the planner and the possibilities of the site. 
In the smaller sized house it is not always 
possible to have a central or even an important: 
staircase, but a well-designed one adds to the 
character of the house, and the very ordinary’ 
straight flight may be varied by reversing the 
bottom steps vide example—-and thus, by a 
little contriving, a position is secured for a fre- 
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place, and the ordinary passage effect is 


avoided... | 


The rooms upon the ground floor usually 
required are a good dining-room (and remem. 
ber that 15 ft. in width is the minimum for 
comfort), a library and morning or own room, 
and a billiard-room is now more often asked 
If space be limited upon 
the ground floor, a billiard-room can often be 
devised in the basement; but in such cases a 
stairs 
should be arranged so that access can be 
obtained without passing through the servants’ 


for than formerly. 


staircase separate from the servants’ 


‘rooms. 


The gentlemen’s water-closet and lavatory 
should be upon the ground floor, and well 
- screened. 

Passing to the drawing-room floor, we have 


to decide whether there a-e to be two drawing- 


rooms or a single drawing-room and boudoir, 
For the 
ordinary house a large drawing-room, with 
Smaller back drawing-room, with large doors 
between and a small boudoir, is a very useful 
If possible a water-closet and 
davatory should be provided upon this floor, 


with perhaps a guest’s bedroom. 


arrangement. 


if a well-screened position can be discovered. 


{f a guest's bedroom be planned upon this 


door, a dressing-room and bathroom and water- 


closet are very desirable, and unless space pre- 


vents should be arranged. 


The second floor is usually given up to the 


heads of the family and ordinary requirements 
demand a good bedroom with dressing-room 
(large enough to use as an extra bedroom), 
bathroom and water-closet, and one or two 
smaller bedrooms. 

The principal staircase can sometimes with 
advantage terminate on this floor, and the back 
staircasc become the staircase to the upper 
doors; but it should in such a case be well 
arranged and of more importance than the 
ordinary back stair. The drawback to this 
plan is that it becomes common to the family 
and servants. A skilful planner can often solve 
this difficulty, however. 

The third floor usually follows the arrange- 
ment of the second floor. If there are children 
to arrange for, then special planning is re- 
quired, and the accommodation should consist 
of a large dayroom, two or three bedrooms, 
bathroom, water-closet, nursery pantry with 
sink, small larder, linen store, and plenty of 
cupboard accommodation—and a lift in this 
«ase saves much labour. 

On the fourth floor the servants’ bedrooms, 
boxroom, cistern-room, and, if possible, isola- 
tion-room, should be arranged, with easy 
access to the roof and from thence to adjoining 
roofs in case of fire. 

Descending to the basement, let us first 
glance at the plans of some old houses and 
compare them with those of recent date, and 
try and discern the reasons for the develop- 
ment. It is a mystery that with the drainage 
arrangements which existed (or the lack of 
them) to recent times the death rate of 
London has been so low. It was until quite 
recently a common occurrence for the drainage 
to go into loosely-formed brick channels, very 
close to the underside of the basement floors 
and leading to cesspools constructed right 
ander the houses; and in dealing with old 
houses close search should always be made 
for open jointed pipes laid in brick drains and 
cesspools disused, but full of foul matter. 

AS previously mentioned, it appears as if no 
careful study were made of the planning of 
the basement in the old houses—masses of 
brickwork, long dark passages and recesses 
abound, windows were absurdly small ; it seems 
almost impossible that servants could have 
tived under such conditions ; the very defects 
of planning increased the staff required to do 
the work of the house, for dark rooms and 
passages are almost synonymous with dirty 
rooms and passages. 

Many of the old examples show that the 
position sometimes selected for the kitchen 
was about as far from the dining-room as 
possible, and lifts were not then in use. 

The water-closets in the plan shown in a 
well-known book lead out of the men-servants’ 
bedrooms, and in many of the Harley-street 
houses as originally planned the water-closets 
were against the party-wall and without a ray 
of light, and no outside ventilation was possible. 
These defects, together with the old open- 
jointed drains and cesspools, were, indeed, 
strange and awful combinations. The examples 
are typical of hundreds of such cases which 
existed until quite recent years, and, indeed, 
are aot yet extinct. 


The difficulties of the older architects were 
increased by the necessity of providing laun- 
dries and bakehouses, which were often placed 
in the basement. Steam laundries and bakeries 
have helped to solve these difficulties, and we 
are able to concentrate and centralise the work 
and service of the basement to a very great 
extent. No part of the house will pay better 
for able planning than the basement. 

It will not be necessary to describe in detail 
the rooms required in the basement, but only 
to insist that their proper relation to each other 
and to the upper rooms is of the utmost 
importance for the economical working of the 
house. 

It was time that the old order gave place to 
the new, and that the comfort and welfare 
of the servants be taken into consideration, for 
without such consideration the comfort of the 
owners and occupiers must certainly be les- 
sened, and an abnormal staff of servants will 
be required to do the housework. 

The problem of how to adapt old houses 
such as are here indicated—to bring them, in 
the words of the house agents, “ modernised 
up to date —is one often presented to the 
architect. 

By studying carefully how to concentrate 
the service, by rearranging the rooms, by 
enlarging the window openings, obtaining 
borrowed lights and glazed doors wherever 
possible, many of these old basements can be 
made light, easy to work, and perfectly 
healthy ; but it is not a task to be entered 
upon lightly, and will often call for more skill 
and patience than the average man cares to 
bestow upon the matter. These exercises are, 
however, of very great use to the house 
planner, as from the very defects one learns 
what to avoid in planning new work. 

There are numerous small points that go 
towards the proper equipment of even an 
ordinary-sized town house ; amongst them may 
be mentioned: Plenty of cupboard accommo- 
dation and good linen stores—but see that these 
are in suitable positions. 

A carefully arranged dinner and service lift 
from the basement to the top floor, if possible, 
and large enough for coals and ordinary 
luggage, should be arranged. The well of the 
back staircase is a good position, but this some- 
times is farther from the dining- rom than is 
desirable. 

Telephones or speaking-tubes from each 
floor to the basement save much labour. 

Hot and cold water services upon each bed- 
room floor, and at least two bathrooms, are 
required in a well- arranged house of the class 
we are considering. 

The careful arrangement of the electric 
lighting to control and to avoid waste must be 
studied, and the architect is the proper person 
to arrange these matters, which should be 
thought of when the plans are being made to 
avoid trouble and annoyance afterwards. 

The Public Health by-laws must not be for- 
gotten, and the proper arrangement and dispo- 
sition of the bathrooms, water-closets, house- 
maid’s sinks, &c., if not well considered in 
planning, lead to trouble and waste of money 
to an alarming extent. 

No doubt all these considerations have added 
greatly to the difficulties of modern house 
planning, but by dint of much patience and 
persistent labour the various offices can be 
properly and correctly placed and—although 
we may envy our brothers of the craft who in 
earlier times had practically solved their 
problems when the ground and first-floor plans 
were made—we of this day must face our diffi- 
culties and take our pleasure in solving them. 
We must not be content with a thing that 
“will do,“ nor relax our efforts until we feel 
we have arrived at that happy compromise, 
the best that can be done “under the circum- 
stances of the case.” When the plans are all 
carefully drawn out, then is the time to study 
in detail the position and size of doors, fire- 
places, and windows, to throw light into the 
dark corners, to provide a proper place for 
everything, and therefore leave no chance for 
a thing to be out of its place. 


“The little more, and how much it is—the little 
less and what worlds away! — Browning. 


The architect should be his own severest 
critic, and should not rest so long as he can 
see there is a point which can be improved 

The examination of the plans published in 
our excellent professional journals show often 
enough that this is not done, and very imper- 
fectly and badly arranged houses are stillzbeing 
planned and unfortunately bu'lt ! 


Our young architects should make use of the 
many advantages these illustrations offer them 
by way of examples, and when real practical 
work comes they should first carefully con- 
sider what has been done before committing 
themselves to working drawings, which may 
not be the best solution of the problem. 

Finally, if we are to arrive at dignified and 
comfortable houses, “cranky” notions and 
mere eccentricity—which is commonly called 
“ originality,” must be set aside. , 

Most people require houses to livein. We 
should therefore strive to concentrate the work 
of the house to make it, as far as possible, 
bright, cheerful, and well arranged and well 
constructed. Give every opportunity to let 
such sunshine as we are blessed with enter the 
house wherever possible, and by so doing you 
will add greatly to the health and comfort of 
its occupants. 


Professor Beresford Pite, in proposing a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. White for his 
carefully prepared paper, and for his interest- 
ing collection of diagrams, said the lecturer 
had given them a very able review of the 
development of house building in London. 
The house in which that meeting was being 
held (No. 9, Conduit-street) belonged originally, 
he believed, toa nobleman, and perhaps some- 
one could tell them when it was acquired by 
the Architectural Union Co. At all events, 
it was of the interesting late Adam period, and 
in it were remains of some very delightful 
features. The old brick houses that followed 
the Great Fire, of which a few were still left, 
were very interesting, and they helped one to 
form a clear idea of what the brothers Adam 
did—how they got quite away from the large, 
bulky, freedom of Wren’s school and imported 
what was really an artificial delicacy of form 
with the aid of Italian workmen and mysterious 
compounds—gums and shellacs mixed in with 
their plaster and kept a dead secret, and the 
curious refinements which they applied to the 
fronts of their houses—decorations which we 
see at the Adelphi, and that seem to be scarcely 
appropriate, or those very extraordinary, flat 
pilasters, of which there were types in Port- 
land-place, with the party wall probably find- 
ing its centre in the middle of one of them, if 
not in the middle of the pediment. From that 
flat, refined method, Nash seemed to have re- 
volted, for there was much depth of effect in 
grouping and piling up of colonnades seen in his 
work in Regent-street, which was evidently a 
protest against the over-refinement of the Adam 
method. Meanwhile, of course, without the 
assistance of the Adams, houses began spring- 
ing up for the smaller professional men, such 
as architects and doctors, in Bloomsbury, 
Guilford-street, Gower-street, &c., before they 
were disfigured by work done at the expiration 
of leases—before the addition of sanitary 
blocks behind and bay windows in front. 
There was much in the Bloomsbury district 
that was very simple and interesting, which 
seemed to represent the current tradition apart 
from the special work of the Adams and Nash. 
With regard to Mr. White's criticism of the 
plans of the large houses, we could hardly 
criticise them at the present day. Each one of 
those plans represented the mode of life of the 
time, just as our plans represented the mode 
of life of our time. Those suites of rooms 
with only one water- closet in each suite were 
intended solely for one person, for the mem- 
bers of those large houses were parcelled out 
into suites. As to the servants or attendants, 
he supposed that few architects had to do with 
clients who, nowadays, were troubled with too 
many servants, but those large houses in the 
West End referred to by Mr. White, were 
built so as to accommodate the servants the 
owner brought up from the country in the 
season. It was nothing for the servants to 
carry the food a little distance, and domestic 
ideas governed the whole plan. He supposed 
the day would come when the kitchen would 
be on the ground floor, and we shall live by 
the aid of a speaking tube and so forth ; 
or as people were being crowded more 
into small spaces, large houses will cease 
to be built, and people will live in flats and 
would have no spare accommodation at 
all. There was a great deal of practical 
common-sense in Mr. White’s paper. As to 
the internal effect of light in a room, if they 
carefully judged the effect of the light from 
their windows by observation rather than from 
plans they would be amazed sometimes by the 
way one or two windows would light a room 
—they would never imagine, for instance, that 
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certain rooms could be properly lighted by the 
windows provided. A little careful observation 
as to how that was achieved would help them 
to obtain valuable facts. He knew a very long 
room which had windows only at the two ends, 
but it was beautifully lighted and some tapes- 
tries in it could be seen quite admirably. Each 
end of the room was a shallow curve, and the 
windows came right down to the floor and very 
nearly up to the ceiling. The effect was most 
unexpected and hardly to be believed, but by 
noting such effects one knew that they could 
be produced. As to halls in London houses, 
he hoped the fashion would soon pass away, 
for in a London house the hall was a great 
mistake. There was no real comfort in a hall 
unless it was of ample size. The hall in a 
country house was generally the largest room 
of the house, and it should be large enough for 
the principal rooms on the ground floor to open 
on to it. One felt a sense of ease in getting 
into a house with a plain and straightforward 
plan, and with an ample entranceand easy access 
to the staircase behind. He did not like a com- 
plicated plan for a town house, for he liked to 
go into a house and know where he was going. 
The needless dodging about in some modern 
London houses was a little trying, and he hoped 
that architects would improve on that be- 
fore long. Another point in connexion with 
the staircase was the great desirability of 
breaking it into two flights, so as to prevent 
the spread of fire shou'd an outbreak occur. 
If the staircase went right up the house from 
ground floor to top without any break a shaft 
was provided, and fire had an easy means of 
reaching the top of the house. Mr. White had 
indicated some of the advantages of breaking 
the flight of the staircase, and there was this 
additional one of affording a possible escape to 
the inmates when the lower part of the house 
was on fire: the staircase would not burn 
throughout, and the risk was divided by the 
staircase. Architects ought to dismiss from 
their minds the “ terrors” of Building Acts, 
ground leases, and vested interests. They had 
to be faced, and were nota very serious part 
of one’s existence, and they did not affect the 
fundamentals of planning—the means the archi- 
tect had of meeting the client’s wishes and of 
being simple in plan. Upon the architect's 
house-planning much more depended than 
they thought. We were apt to look down upon 
our grandfathers and their habits, but we 
judged them by the houses in which they lived, 
by the way in which their houses were ar- 
ranged, and we liked those stately houses, with 
their classical reminiscences. A century hence 
would people be saying as much for our 
houses? Would they, instead of talking, as we 
talk, of the good old Adam period, refer to the 
awkwark, crooked period, when every one 
wanted a house as crooked as it could be got? 

Mr. Max Clarke seconded the vote of thanks. 
He said he lived in a house in Qucen- square 
built about 1613, and he could emphasise the 
fact that in those days, as in these, there were 
speculative builders. The lease showed that, 
and before the house was finished the builder 
was ina state of bankruptcy. There was an 
old house in Great Ormond-street, next door 
to the Working Men's College, which was at 
present uninhabited, and, he believed, was 
unfortunately to be pulled down, and he called 
attention to it because it was well worth a 
visit. 

Mr. T. H. Watson said the subject was a 
most interesting one. Unfortunately, the house 
was that part of the architect's work which 
was most subject to destructive influences. 
There were not only age and decay, but-the 
environment, which caused a house to get out 
of date, and become unusable sooner than most 
other buildings. Again, there were fashion 
and taste, which gave rise to a difficulty, for 
unless the architect were a very strong man 
he had to subordinate his own taste to the 
more or less fancied taste of the employer, who 
insisted, for instance, on having certain win- 
dows low when the architect thought they 
ought to be high. As to Mr. Norman Shaw, 
he had traversed an enormous field in his 
accomplished work, and it could not be ex- 
pected that other architects with their more 
modest abilities should be able to do that—at 
any rate with the skilfulness that had attended 
his efforts. He thought, therefore, that they 
should ask themselves on what part of their 
work they could best concentrate their efforts, 
selecting that part which would have some 
chance of enduring. In two of the plans by 
Robert Adam which he saw, there was the 
same mind at work, the same leading up to 


the general treatment of the house, but one 


house was less interesting than the other, In 
one there were not two rooms which were 
precisely the same; in the other there were 
four which were repetitions. The element of 
charm and variety in the first seemed to be 
lacking in the second, and probably the first 
was a later effort. This style of house had 
changed a good deal because people had 
changed their habits in the matter of surround- 
ing themselves with ornaments and works of 
art. The painter, for instance, did not favour 

ilasters, because he wanted a plain wall sur- 
ace for his pictures, and the architect had to 
ask where he was to assert himself. On the 
outside of the house he was more free, and if 
he wanted to put in his best work, and where 
it would be most appreciated, he would con- 
centrate his work about the doorway and in 
the hall and the staircase, for there he would 
have an opportunity to do permanent work 
which would mark his individuality. But in 
living-rooms, where people spend so much of 
their time, the occupants got tired of seeing the 
same thing constantly before them, and it was 
a mistake to put in such marked treatment as 
one could do in another partof the house. He 
knew a club in London (and it could be better 
done in a club than in a private house) where 
the internal decorations were in a permanent 
form of faience. Every one was charmed with 
it at first, and they thought they would like it 
always, but it was found that the mind tired 
and wanted variety. In those parts of a house 
where people live constantly it was desirable 
that decorative work should be so done that it 
could be readily changed. Doors might be of 
mahogany, and they might last for two hundred 
years and always be agreeable, but it was not 
necessary to have the walls and everything 
else carried out quite architecturally if we were 
to submit to the change of taste and fashion— 
changes which occurred more frequently now 
than they did a few years ago. 

Mr. H. G. Collins said that many of them 
would remember the valuable work Mr. White 
did in the early days of the Discussion Section, 
and the paper they had heard seemed to be an 
outcome of the training Mr. White seemed to 
have got there. One would have liked Mr. 
White to have described some of the charming 
early Georgian houses—houses like one he 
knew in Davis-street. The members of the 
Association who recently visited the Duke of 
Marlborough’s house would bear out Mr. 
White's remarks about the domestic parts of a 
house. Mr. White made a good deal of the 
importance of the kitchen in a house, and no 
doubt he was right, especially in view of the 
servant trouble. Mr. White rightly advised 
two staircases in these houses—or, rather, a 
staircase and a lift which the ordinary occu- 
pant of the house could work. Where were 
those lifts to be obtained? Their upkeep, too, 
was sometimes very costly. 

Mr. Henry Lovegrove said he had an inti- 
mate acquaintance with a large number of old 
houses in by-streets. He often went into some 
old houses in Norton Foigate, which had some 
remarkable detail, but he had looked in vain 
for one thing, i. e., a room large enough for the 
social functions which Dickens and Thackeray 
described. It was a puzzle to undei stand how 
these small rooms accommodated the people. 
The entrance doorway was often very nice, 
but the front room was exceedingly small, 
and often badly lighted. The back room 
was small with an angle fireplace and a 
large cupboard, with another inadequate 
window. In the basement were the kitchen 
and a number of offices of an exceedingly in- 
complete character, according to modern ideas, 
and the sanitary arrangements were very bad. 
There was something very pleasing, however, 
about these houses, though it surprised one to 
see an inch partition going across a room, 
now used as a factory, cutting through 
mouldings and details. There was one thing 
about these houses which struck one, i e., 
the fine staircase, which, however, was not 
always beautiful. The handrails and balusters 
were often very massive for the size of the 
house. As to basements, how were they 
to be avoided in the centre of London? He 
was in conversation recently with a house 
agent who told him that houses with base- 
ments in his part of London did not let because 
servants did not like them. Servants wanted 
so much nowadays that architects would soon 
have to provide accommodation for them in 
which they could practice the piano and violin 
and store bicycles, Mr. White said that archi- 


Georges, but they used to be taught that{ it 


ceased to be a living style at the Reformation. 


Mr. Francis Hooper said that the charm of 


the country house lay in its being spread over 
as wide an area as possible, and with as much 
space in every part as could be afforded, 


whereas in a town house everything had to be 


restricted, and every attempt made to acquire 
the greatest amount of light possible in’a 


building which was lighted, probably, only 


from the back and front. He wished to remind 


the members, in speaking of lighting, of an 


extremely valuable paper by Mr. Aston Webb 
on “ Fenestration,’ in which a good many 


hints and illustrations were given of things to 
avoid and things to take advantage of. In his 
experience it seemed that people of a certain 
standing did not live in such large houses as 
similar people did a century ago. At all 
events, patrons like those who engaged the 
brothers Adam to build town houses seemed 
to have less money to spend than was the case 
in the Adam period. Everything now was a 
tighter ft, and whereas the houses in Blooms- 
bury to which reference had been made had 
spacious staircases, those erected to-day in 
Kensington with about the same rentals had 
narrow staircases and generally were more 
restricted. Probably the explanation was the 
greater cost of land and also the greater desire 
for privacy ; labour-saving needs, too, helped to 
cut up a plan and make difficulties which Adam 
never had to trouble about. As to the kaleido- 
scopic aspect of our streetsto which Mr. White 
had referred, we all knew what that meant 
—the effect of a gabled house next to a house 
with a long, straight parapet. We went into 
districts which had been planned on “a big 
lay out,” and could feel a sense of relief even 
though we lost a certain amount of individual 
interest. Many present knew that the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners had arranged at 
Knightsbridge that some hundreds of feet 02 
frontage should be carried out on a compre- 
hensive design in regard to the elevation. 
They would all watch with interest the result 
of Mr. Carcc’s undertaking in this matter, and, 
if it were successful, possibly it would lead to 
other schemes on similar lines. As to sanita- 
tion, it seems strange that our forefathezs 
were able to live with such extremely bad 
arrangements. While they lived on in spite of 
most primitive sanitary arrangements, we have 
outbreaks of diphtheria as soon as a soil-pipe 
has a pinhole in it. Our forefathers lived over 
cesspools with no drainage system at all, and 
perhaps that was possible because a septic tank 
was accidentally formed which removed some 
of the danger. Water-closets used to be put 
inside houses without external ventilation, and 
pipes went through the house in a very 
haphazard way, and discharged into the cess- 
pools of buildings of no great antiquity. 

Mr. James Boyton said, as to base ments, it 
was all a matter of environment as to the 
needs of a neighbourhood. Land was too ex- 
pensive in Harley-street, for instance, for 
kitchens on the ground floor. Mr. Whitehad 
given considerable attention to the domestic 
difficulties of the present day, and had pro- 
vided very habitable, desirable, and convenient 
basements to his houses. Architects, no doubt, 
labour under more difficulties than did the 
brothers Adam, and present-day architects did 
not have the chance of designing the side 
of a street— he did not know that i 
would be altogether for the good of the 
profession if they did. In the days of the 
brothers Adam there was less competition 
than there is now. As a vendor of houses, he 
appreciated their difticulties in dealing with 
modern conditions. There was, first of all, 
the ground-rent, which was so much greater 
than in the days of the Adams; then the 
cost of building was very much greater ; 
and all that affected the architecture, of course. 
But even the brothers Adam had to face diffi- 
culties of cost, as was to be inferred from the 
fact that they put a beautiful ceiling in the fron? 
drawing-room of a house anda plain one in the 
back room ; while in the next house they had 
the beautiful ceiling in the back room, but not 
in the front. One thing he had noticed lately 
was that in our narrow streets architects were 
putting on the top Hoor of buildings massive 
cornices, and he did not think they should put 
such a mass of masonry in such a position. 
He could not understand their putting such 
cornices in narrow streets, and using in 
domestic architecture cornices that might be 
found on St. Peter’s at Rome. 

Mr. John Murray said the time had arrived 


tecture ceased to be a living style in the early when public authorities in London should lay 
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rooms, there is not a great difference between. 
the classes as regards bedrooms ; but, in the 
fourth class, some of the living rooms are only 
130 square feet, as against 150 square feet in 
the first class and 158 square feet in the second,. 
and 144 square feet in the third. oe 

The roads on the first two sections have been. 
laid out, the contract having been executed by. 
Mr. Coxhead. Messrs. C. B. Roberts & Co.. of« 
Redhill, are the contractors for the building. 
work, The question of the adequate healthy 
housing of the working classes is, perhaps, one- 
of the hardest problems of the present day,. 
and, as this is the first scheme of the cottage. 
nature carried out by the County Council, it. 
presents innumerable points of interest, not 
only to the architect, but also to the student of: 
sociology. The financial aspect is the base: 
from which the scheme must be fist viewed, 
and but a slight consideration of this shows that 
we are at once face to face with the bedrock of: 
building, for the high price of land in suitable. 
situations reduces the amount available for 
sound building, with any financial return, to 
the lowest possible limit. Unlike Port Sunlight. 
or Bourneville, there is no end to serve but the. 
most economical housing of the poorest classes. 
of the community in such a manner that the: 
maximum amount of fresh air and sunlight can 
be obtained, while still keeping the whole: 
scheme upon a perfectly sound commercial 
basis. The rapid improvement in quick and 
cheap transit now cffered by means ot electric. 
cars has supplied a key which bids fair to open 
up the long-sought remedy for “the pale looks 
and sunken faces,” and the lowered standard of 
physique which has become so patently ap- 
parent in our great cities. 

Face to face, then, with this bedrock itis a 
matter for congratulation that the economic 
difficulties have not eliminated the expression. 
of a fine feeling for the architectural pos- 
sibilities of the case, and, simple as the external 
treatment is, it is in no way commonplace and. 
is in marked contrast to the ordinary buildings 
of this type. 

The cottages are in terracez, and owing to. 
the broken nature of the ground a good deal 
of variety is imparted to their outlines, and the 
monotony of level rows of similar fronts is thus 
naturally avoided. The materials externally 
are London stocks, and by the plentiful use of 
“fired or highly-coloured headers a distinctly 
rich tone of colour and surface has been 
obtained which is in pleasing contrast to the 
rough cast with which the walls are covered. 
above the first-floor level. The eaves are 
finished square by lathing and plastering, the 
rafter feet, giving a workmanlike finish which 
has also the economic value of minimising the: 
yearly outlay on painting. The roofs are 
covered with Delabole slates. The use of 
salt-glazed bricks to the entrances, cheerful 
colours for the paint and various other small 
matters of detail, all assist to impress on the 
mind that no point has been overlooked to 
combine efficiency and economy with effect. 

As regards planning, the most striking, 
feature is the entire absence of the “back 
addition.” The cottages are square back and. 
front, and thus sun and air have full play on 
both sides ; and in the fourth class the open 
yard, common to four families, is clear and 
unfettered of all obstructions, and, to avoid 
friction among the tenants, has been paved 
throughout. The closets are so planned that, 
though entered from an exteinal lobby, they 
do not break the square line of the back eleva- 
tion. Internally, all finishings are of the 
plainest description—the simple fire - brick. 
stoves, with iron removable grids, being per- 
haps particularly neat and workmanlike. Itis.. 
much to be regretted that the management 
have insisted on grained and varnished wood-. 
work, which always has a common and cheap 
appearance, and seems particularly inappro-. 
priate when compared with the rest of the 
work. 

One fact must have been borne in upon all 
members, and that is, that all rooms, no matter 
how small, are bright, light, and cheerful 
looking, and to one who knows well many of 
the dark and wretched slums of London, the 
visit was indeed a pleasure. 

In the present age of rapid change it is im- 
possible to say whether the financial aspect is 
absolutely sound, but that schemes of this sort 


both as regards internal arrangements and 
architectural treatment. A house in Queen’s 
Gate, which looked so extremely simple and 
plain on the outside, had some of the most 
effective planning he had ever seen. Another 
point of interest in Mr. Shaw’s houses was 
the way he varied the levels in some floors, 
and made his plan interesting in that way. 
Their thanks were due to Mr. White for the 
trouble he had taken in the preparation of his 
paper and diagrams, and also, he understood, 
to Mr. White’s assistants, who had entered 
very heartily into the preparation of the 
diagrams, &c., for the occasion. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, KE * 

Mr. White, in reply, said the subject was too 
large to be dealt with in one evening, except 
in a cursory way; but the idea of meeting and 
discussing a subject was in order to give one 
another ideas to carry away, and especially so 
that the young members might, if they chose, 
know the lines upon which to follow up the 
subject. He quite agreed with Professor Pite 
that studying the actual effects of windows in 
a house was the best way to ascertain whether 
the windows they planned and designed would 
really answer their purpose. As to cesspools 
near or under old houses, unless it was that 
those cesspools became septic tanks, he did 
not understand how the people lived. It must 
at any rate have been a case of the survival of 
the strongest. 

The Chairman said that the next meeting 
will be held on April 3, when a paper will be 
read by Mr. Banister Fletcher on “ Palladio.” 

The meeting then terminated. 


down some regulations with regard to the 
horizontal lines of the architecture in our 
streets. He was very pleased to hear that 
there was a commencement of the kind being 
made at Knightsbridge, and he hoped it would 
lead to a new era in regard to the architecture 
of the streets in London. If that were the 
result, it would give architects another chance 
of exhibiting their skill in the designing of 
London houses. 

Dr. A. F. Voelcker said that, to a medical 
man, the question of house design must have a 
certain amount of practical interest. For the 
well-being of the community, it was very 
essential that there should be a plentiful supply 
of light and air into modern houses. He had 
been interested in hearing of the attention 
paid to the requirements of modern families. 
A medical man in Harley-street referred to his 
ground floor as the shop,” and he lived over 
his “shop,” as a rule, the basement serving as 
the kitchen and administrative part of the 
house. Then there were the social rooms and 
the nurseries to be arranged for; and as to 
nurseries, it was important that children should 
not have more running up and down stairs 
than was necessary, and focd for them should 
be kept in a room apart from the dwelling 
rooms and independent of the basement. The 
supply of bathroom was also an important 
point. He could testify to the admirable 
thought Mr. White showed in his arrange- 
ments for the servants; too often such 
arrangements, often deficient in light and air, 
were a disgrace. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks, 
said the subject was of great importance, 
especially to architects practising in London. 
One of the difficulties in the design of houses 
in London was, from the architectural view, 
the fact that they were dealt with separately. 
He thought there was a good deal to be said 
in favour of dealing with blocks rather than 
single houses. Single houses gave the oppor- 
tunity for a good deal of individuality, and 
variety was given to a street that way; but 
there was a great deal more dignity in streets 
or terraces which had been treated as blocks, 
such as Regent-street and Portland-place, &c. 
As to the Knightsbridge scheme, it was more 
interesting than might have been gathered 
from what had been said, for the buildings 
were not all being erected by one architect. 
Every house in the scheme would have its own 
architect, but there was, for the whole scheme, 
a consulting architect, who was to exercise 
some sort of control over the designs, so that 
there might be a governing influence in them 
all. The study of old London houses dating from 
the early part of the eighteenth century was one 
which might be followed with a good deal of 
advantage. Mr. White had criticised very 
severely some of the practical arrangements of 
these houses, and with great justice, from the 
modern point of view ; but there was a great 
deal to be learnt from these houses, for all that. 
There was a dignity in the way they were 
planned and arranged which one did not 
often find in the ordinary modern house. 
Two houses by Adam, plans of which were 
shown, were excellently arranged from the 
reception point of view; the arrangements 
were much more complete, and there was 
much greater variety than one often met 
with in a modern house. There was one 
point which he did not think had been men- 
tioned ; one of the charms about the houses 
was the variety in the shape and arrangements 
of the rooms: one rarely found two rooms 
alike, and that was one of the points Adam 
used to pride himself upon; and in order to 
get this variety he introduced rooms in shapes 
which were to a great extent new at the time. 
The circular and oval rooms were particularly 
interesting and beautiful in many of these 
houses. He had had the pleasure to deal with 
a house of the Adam period, and the effect of | and are made up as follows: — 
the circular dining-room, with a circular table] First Class. — One hundred and thirteen 
in it, was very good. As to the distance of the | cottages, consisting of five rooms and a 
kitchen from the dining-room in some of these | scullery each. 
old houses, that must have entailed a great] Second Class. Three hundred and filty- 
deal of extra labour, but the designers of those | three cottages, consisting of (a) four rooms and 
houses were not perhaps so stupid as it might} a kitchen, and (b) three rooms and a kitchen 
appear at first sight. In the ordinary terrace | each. 
house in London one of the difficulties, rarely] Third Class.—Six hundred and fifty-three 
properly met, was the smell of cooking all over | cottages, consisting of three rooms and a 


the house; and probably the principal reason | scullery each. sol ] 
why the kitchens were arranged, in these old Fourth Class.—One hundred and four cottage | will improve the lowered standard of national 


houses, so far from the dining-rooms was in| flats, consisting of two rooms and a kitchen on | health, there can surely be no doubt, and on 
order to keep the smell of cooking from spread- the ground floor, and three rooms and a this ground alone great credit is due to all 
ing over the whole of the house. He thought] scullery on the first floor. those concerned in the undertaking. 

that Mr. Norman Shaw’s houses were quite} Rents will vary from 128. in the first class to] Tea was provided by Mr. Riley, and a 
the best examples of modern street architecture, 63. in the fourth. In the actual areas of the | vote of thanks to him and his assistant archi- 


————— . —— 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS : 


IV.—TOTTERDOWN FIELDS ESTATE. 


On the 21st inst. the Architectural Association 
visited the Totterdown Fields Estate at Tooting, 
which is now being laid out by the London 
County Council under Part III. of the Housing 
Act. 

Every care has been taken by the Superin- 
tending Architect, Mr. W. E. Riley, and his 
assistants, Messrs. R. Robertson, W. Hynam, 
A. M. Philips, and E. S. Collins to make the 
visit a complete success. Various plans had 
been posted up, and Mr. Riley himself having 
first given a most interesting description of the 
estate, conducted the party round, explaining 
by the way many points of constructional 
interest. 

The estate of 383 acres was purchased some 
three years ago at a cost of 44, 500l., and, in 
order to secure adequate financial equilibrium, 
it was considered necessary to erect thirty-two 
cottages per acre, giving an average of 221 
people per acre, or 8,536 persons on the whole 
estate. It is an interesting comparison to note 
that at Bournville there are about eight 
cottages to the acre, while at Port Sunlight 
there are about half that number. It may, 
however, be said at once that all appearance of 
overcrowding has been avoided on the Coun- 
cil’s estate by the skilful planning of the 
cottages and the lay out of the estate generally, 
while the nature of the site, which has a two- 
way fall, lends its aid to this effect. 

The estate is being developed in three large 
sections, and at the present time the first 
section, comprising about a quarter of the 
estate, is approaching completion, and every 
credit should be given to the authorities for the 
fact that scarcely a tree will be destroyed, and 
special arrangements have been made with 
the adjoining owner for the preservation of a 
fine row of elms just over the boundary, 

The cottages are divided into four classes, 
with various minor differences in each class, 
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tects for their kindness and trouble was pro- D. Sc., LL. D., F. R. S8; Major-Genera' E. R. 


posed by Mr. Louis Ambler, and most cordially 
agreed to by the members, to whom the visit 
as an unqualified success. 


— ——— 


THE LIGHTNING RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE.* 


THE Committee formed two ycars ago by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the Surveyors’ Institution to investigate the 
action of lightning strokes on buildings, with a 
~view to the improvement of current methods 
-of protection, have circulated among their 
observers a summary of cases recorded for the 
‘Committee of buildings struck by lightning 
-and damaged during the year 1902. 

At the beginning of the year the Committee 
-considered that the previous year’s observations 
had given them all the data nceded as regards 
non-protected buildings, and they decided to 
-confine their attention for the future to cases 
where buildings were struck and injured in 
‘spite of the provision of lightning-rods for their 
“protection. Out of sixty cases recorded for the 
Committee in 1991 no fewer than twelve were 
-of buildings fitted with some form of lightning- 
conductor. Considering the numerical ratio 
-Of protected to non-protected buildings, and 
-allowing for the fact that protected structures 
-are usually in some of their parts in more ex. 
«posed positions than the non- pro ected the 
proportion must be considered extremely un- 
Equal. 

In face of some recent disasters brought to 
the notice of the Committee, it is not surprising 
that dissatisfaction is felt with the system re- 
-commended by the Lightning Rod Conference 
-of 1882. Last year the Committee's observers 
-sent in reports of sixteen protected buildings 
struck by lightning—some slightly, others very 
‘seriously injured, or entirely destroyed in 
parts. Details of these will be given in the 
“inal report of the Committee, together with 
Comments thereon. An interesting case miy 
be quoted. It is that of a large country house 
dn Sussex, erected some twenty-eight years ago, 
and till recently without any form of pro- 
tection. In 1991, a church in the im- 
enediate neighbourhood having been struck, 
the owner of the house for greater security, 
decided to have lightning-rods put up. An^ 
elaborate system was installed, and completed 
in March, 1992, nearly every portion of the 
building having its owa finial and conductor. 
Muring the storm season of last year, the 
house was twice struck —on June 17 and on 
August 8. Oa each occasion, besides other 
injuries, a chim aey stack was damaged, the 
rickwork being split up and the capping- 
stones dislodged and hurled about in all 
directions. The lightning-rods on the damaged 

Chimneys were torn from their supports and 
much bent. 

Other protected buildings recently struck, of 

which reports have been received, include All 
Saints’ Church, Boyne Hill, Maidenhead ; St. 
Andrew's Church, Mark’s Tey, Essex; New 
St. Pancras Church, Marylebone-road ; Swans- 
combe Church, Kent; St. Botolph’s Church, 
Aldgate; St. Michael’s Church, Highgate; 
Devaar Island Lighthouse, Argyllshire ; South 
‘Foreland Lighthouses; factory chimaey, Nelson, 
Lancs.; Cavendish Laboratory, Cambridge; 
Tiffin's School, Kingston-on- Thames; Ains- 
worth Mill, Lancaster. 
4 All these cases are being carefully studied by 
the Committee. They hope to be ina position 
to report on the whole question of lightning 
protection at the end of the present year, and 
to offer some suggestions for more efficiently 
guarding buildings. Meanwhile they desire 
the continued c)-operation of observers in this 
emp ortant inquiry, it being necessary that they 
should be supplied with as complete details as 
eoszible of “protected” buildings, to enable 
them to arrive at th2 causes; of failure of the 
meins of protection adopted. 

Tae Committe? are coatribating an exhibit 
to the Loan Section of th International Fire 
Prevention Exhibitioa to bə held at Earl's 
Curt this year, and invite the loin of objects 

of interes: appertaining to the subject for the 
Purpose of adding to their co'lestioa. Any one 
an p233233:02 of relic; of lightning disasters, 
and willing to lend them. i; requ2sted to con- 
onunic ite with the Szereta:-y to the Cy nmittee, 
ato Coaduit-streat. 

Ta: Com nitte: is constituted a3 follows :— 
Mc. Join State. Caurm ia; Sic O'iver Lodge, 


* Feon ti: Journal of the Royal Institute of British 
Arlett for March 21. 


Festing, C.B., F.R S.. Director of Science 
Museum, Victoria ani Albert Museum; Messrs. 
J. Gavey, M. Inst. C E, Engineer - in- Chief, 
General Post Office; W. P. Goulding, F. R. G. S., 
F. S. I.; W. N. Shaw, F. R. S.; H. Heathcote 
Statham; A. R. Stenning, F. S. I.; Arthur 
Vernon, President of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion; Killingworth Hedges, M. Inst. C. E., Hon. 


Secretary. 


— . —— 
CARPENTERS’ HALL LECTURES: 


NILE DAM, ASSOUAN, AND EGYPTIAN 
IRRIGATION. 


THE last of the present series of the Car- 
penters’ Company's lectures on matters con- 
nected with building was given at Carpenters’ 
Hall, London-wall, on Thursday evening last 
week, when Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, C.M.G., 
Engineer to the London County Council and 
late Chief Engineer Nile Dam, delivered a 
lecture before a crowded audience on “Nile 
Dam, Assouan, and Egyptian Irrigation.” 

Before the lecturer was called upon by the 
Chairman (Mr. Walter Smith, Master of the 
Company), Mr. Joseph Preston expressed 
regret, on behalf of the Court, that the lecture 
for the previous Thursday (“ Canterbury 
Cathedral,” by Professor T. Roger Smith) had 
to be abandoned in consequence of the death 
of the lecturer. He had known the deceased 
gentleman for many years and to know him 
was to love him. 

In the course of an interesting lecture, which 
was illustrated by a large number of lantern 
slides, Mr. Fitzmaurice referred to the early 
irriga’ion of Egypt. From Cairo to Assouan, 
he said, the inhabited and cultivated part of 
Egypt is not more than about ten miles wide, 
and in many plac?s it is only about a mile, and 
at Assouan it is nil, as the desert comes down 
to each side of the river. The Egypt therefore 
to be considered was a narrow strip of culti- 
vated land on each side of the Nile. Egypt 
was essentially an agricultural country, but 
there was no rain, and the only water obtain- 
able was from the river. Between high Nile 
and low Nile the level of the water at Assouan 
rises about 2$ ft., and the discharge of the river 
was twenty-five times greater at high Nile than 
at low Nile. In the beginning of May the 
river is about at its lowest, and its maximum 
height is about the beginning of September, 
when the water begins to fall again. During 
August, S2ptember, and October, the water 
brings down a large amount of rich mud, 
which was very useful for agricultural pur- 
poses. Before the Nile was guided and 
harnessed as it is to-day, its waters used to 
spread over the whole valley to the hills on 
each side, and after a few months the water 
gradually drained off the land, and the river 
returned toits proper channel. By that arrange- 
ment only one crop was obtained every year. 
The objection to this was that the water 
remained longer onthe ground than was neces- 
sary for growing crops, and that about every 
ten years the river rose up to the level of the 
villages and swept everything away. 

The lecturer then described the early engi- 
neering attempts to change this state of affairs 
— engineering works constructed before 
2000 B.C. In modern times it gradually 
dawned on the people that they were leaving 
rich lands without any crops for eight months 
of the year because water could not be 
brought on to it, and yet three crops were 
obtained when water was either pumped 
on to the land or brought on by gravitation by 
means of canals. It was difficult to get the 
water on to the land by canals, as if thev were 
taken directly off the river the water was not 
high enoagh to get on to the land during 
times of low Nile; and to obviate this difficulty 
weirs were built across the river to raise its 
level artificiallyby causing the water to back up 
and form a kind of large pond above the weir. 
Canals were then started from this pond, 
which were able to bring the wate: on to the 
level of the land below the weir, or high 
enough to reduce the amount of pumping 
necessary. These works were commenced in 
1833, but it was not until the British occupa- 
tion of Egypt that British engineers took the 
works in hand and sufficiently strengthened 
then to enible them to do their work. The 
whole of lower Egypt is now under perennial 
irrigation, being supplied by six canals taking 
off the river just above the weir or barrage. 
The canals are twice the size of the Thames in 
mein flood, and the barrages are enormous 
structures consis ing of two brick-arched 


viaducts—one across the Rosetta, and one 
across the Damietta branch of the Nile— 
having altogether 332 arches of 16 fl. span, 
Each arch can be closed with iron shutters 
and during very dry summer seasons ak the 
arches are closed and all the water is seat 
down the canals and not a drop down the 
river. 

It having heen proposed to 
of upper Egypt under perennial irrigation 
another barrage had just been built at Asyut 
about halfway between Cairo and Assouan 
to allow canals to bring water from a high 
level on to the land between Asyiit and Cairo, 
This weir would raise the water level but give 
no additional water, and it was to supply this 
extra water that the reservoir at Assouan had 
been constructed. It was estimated that the 
amount of silt the Nile brought down during 
the month of August was 60 million tons, as 
well as large quantities in September and 
October, and no attempt was made to store this 
water. The storage began, therefore, in 
November, and for two or three months the 
excess of water was abstracted at Assouan and 
stored in the reservoir, and this water was 
added to the flow of the river as it was wanted 
in the early summer months. 

The lecturer then described the work cf con: 
structing the reservoir, Sir Wm. Willcocks, 
working under Sir William Garstin, designed 
a masonry dam to cross the Nile, but the dam 
would have raised the level of the water 80 it. 
above the ordinary level, and would have 
submerged the island of Phile and the ruins 
of its fine temple. The dam was lowered, 
therefore, so as to raise the level of water 
only soft. The Egyptian Government con- 
sulted Sir Benjamin Baker on all points con- 
nected with the work. In February, 1895, the 
final contract was signed, and Messrs. John 
Aird & Co. undertook the construction ot the 
work. The ironwork and sluices was a sub- con- 
tract with Messrs, Ransome & Rapier, of Ipswich. 
All workmen had to be imported, except a few 
boatmen. Houses had to be built, and arrange- 
ments for feeding the men made before they 
could be brought to the site of the works. 
Within six months, a large European village, 
with about a dozen shops anda large restaurant, 
was built on the east bank. On the higher 
ground was a hospital, with separate build- 
ings for Europeans and natives, and wards for 
infectious cases. Adjoining the hospital, 
houses for three doctors and quarters for 
nurses were built. Every attention was paid 
to the sanitary arrangements, and, though the 
population around the dam, directly employed 
on or connected with it, was nearly 15,009 
persons there was never any serious epidemic. 
For the supply of water to the houses and to 
the boilers and masonry, a reservoir tank was 
cut out of the rock on the east side of the 
river, at a sufficiently high level to give a good 
water pressure all over the works ; and this 
tank was supplied by steam pumps fixed in the 
flow of the river. Mains were laid over the 
works, with services to all houses, &<., and 
connexions all along the dam. Food, timber, 
coal, cement, &., had to be brought from 
long distances; the one thing which was 
obtained on the spot was granite—‘he only 
granite in Egypt, which enabled them to get a 
good foundation, though at a great deal more 
trouble than was anticipated owing to the 
rotten character of the upper layers of the 
granite. All stone for building was quarried 
within a short distance of the dam—from the 
game quarries from which the obelisks and 
granite monuments were obtained thousands 
of years ago. ; 

The lecturer then described the construction 
of the dam (the length of which is 6,500 ft. aad 
greatest height 130 ft.) and the provision of 
the 180 sluices (140 of which are 22 ft high 
and 6 ft. 6 in. wide, the remaining forty being 
half this size) which are constructed through 
it at different levels. Each sluice can be closed 
by a steel door weighing about 7 tons, and 
these doors, when the Nile is in flood, are 
pulled up and the sluices fully opened. In 
November they are gradually closed, and the 
water-level in the reservoir begins to rise. 
In the beginning of March the reservoir 1s 
full, and only the upper sluices remain open. 
and it is kept full until the middle of May. 
the flow of the river passing through the 
open upper sluices. In May the sluices are 
gradually opened again, and the water in the 
reservoir is added to the river during that 
month and June and the early part of Jaly. 
By the beginning of July all the sluices wert 
open, the reservoir was empty, and everything 
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was ready for the Nile flood again. The 
amount of water stored in the reservoir was 
1,000 million tons. In excavating to the solid 
rock for the foundations, the bed of the river 
had to be laid dry by building temporary 
dams, and these had to be constructed 
during the six months that the Nile 
was low, the excavations made, and the 
masonry built. During the six months of 
low-Nile the water was confined to four 
well-defined channels, separated from each 
other by masses of granite, and the great 
difficulty was to get in the foundations in 
these channels, for even at low-water the 
depth was about 30 ft. The lecturer described 
how the difficulties were overcome, and how 
rapidly the masonry of the dam at the large 
eastern channel was built when the solid rock 
had been reached, In one month (June, 1900) 
6o,0co cubic yards of masonry were laid, and 
work to the value of 150,000}. was completed 
in thirty days. 

Having referred to the great heat which 
prevailed during the greater part of the time 
the work was in progress, the lecturer said 
that, in addition to the dam, a long canal, with 
a ladder of four locks, was cut through the 
granite hill on the west side of the river, so as 
to allow ships to get from the lower river into 
the upper, and another work was the under- 
pinning of a great part of the temple of Philze. 
All works in connexion with the dam were 
completed one year before the contract time, 
at a cost of 2,500,000/. 


A hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer 
brought the proceedings to a close. 


_ [For a full illustrated account of the recent 
interesting and important works which have 
been carried out, see our issue for Septem- 
ber 20, 1902.) 
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AUTOMOBILE EXHIBITION, AGRI- 
CULTURAL HALL. 


_ IF proof were required of the increasing 
Interest taken by ail classes of the public in the 
motor vehicle industry it would be found inthe 
excellent show at the Agricultural Hall. Not 
only is the whole of the available space taken 
up, but the hall is well filled by the public. As 
might naturally be expected, the bulk of the 
exhibits relate to various types of what may be 
termed pleasure cars, and to accessories, but 
there is a very good representation of vehicles 
intended for the public service and for business 
purposes. With regard to the former class, it 
may be remarked that the foreign element is 
particularly strong, several exhibitors showing 
well-known cars, such as the Panhard, Ger- 
main, Darracq, and Decauville. The most 
notable British makers represented are the 
Motor Manufacturing Co., the Maudslay 
Motor Co., and the Humber, Ariel, and Swift 
companies, Among new cars exhibited two 
are worthy of special notice, the Holcar” and 
the Horbick.” The first of these embodies 
many new and important advances in mechani- 
cal design, and, although the example on view 
is intended for private use, the principles are in 
every way suitable for application to vehicles 
of all classes. The engine is of admirable 
design ; all parts are so placed as to be readily 
accessible for examination and adjustment, and 
it is said that vibration is practically absent 
during running; but we had no opportunity of 
exercising judgment on this point. There are 
four independent diagonal cylinders ; speed is 
controlled by a special automatic governing 
device, subject to variation at the will of the 
driver. The cooler consists of two series of sinall 
copper pipes, and circulation is assisted by means 
of a small centrifugal pump, distributing cooling 
water equally to all four cylinders. Other 
features of novelty are to be found in the 
friction clutch, which can also be used as a 
brake ; the transmission gear, permitting the 
car to be started, stopped, moved forward or 
backward at slow or full speed by the aid of 
one handle; the band brake, which acts 
equally well in either direction ; and the ad- 
justable steering pillar, which is pivoted in 
such a manner that it may be swung out of the 
way, or instantly fixed at the most convenient 
angle for the driver. One other detail in this 
collection of ingenious devices is the new 
exhaust silencer, the idea embodied being the 
reverse form of a wind instrument. The 
“chassis” in question will well repay 
careful examination. The second new car 
has a two-cylinder motor, running at 
goo revolutions per minute ; the transmission 
gear includes an ordinary clutch and change- 
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speed gear to the rear axle: the brakes are of 
the internal expanding type with metal sur- 
faces, and the frame is of brazed tubes. This 
is a well-finished example of construction, 
which has distinctly meritorious features. 
Turning to heavier types of vehicles, the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned :—The “Wallis ” 
motor, with trailer, for heavy haulage; the 
“ Hagen ” petrol lorry, for loads of from two to 
three tons, with trailer and an ingenious form 
of transmission gear; the Stirling omnibus, 
with accommodation for twelve to twenty-four 
passengers; the Stoewer' electric omnibus 
for ſourteen passengers, and capable of run- 
ning seventy miles on one charge; Fodens' 
standard size steam waggon, with and with- 
out tipping arrangement; the “ Brightmore”’ 
steam waggon to carry five to six tons, all 
the machinery being arranged on a frame 
carried by the front axle, which forms a two- 
wheel tractor suitable for waggons, omnibuses, 
field guns, &c.; the Lancashire” brewer’s 
dray and trailer, suitable for a combined load 
of 7 tons; the “Coulthard” standard steam 
waggon ; Mann's steam waggon with two 
speed, designed to carry 4 tons; the Straker ” 
standard 5-ton and 7-ton steam waggon, the 
latter capable of drawing, with trailer, a total 
load of 10 tons; and other vehicles of similar 
types made by Messrs. Savage, Warfield, 
Laurie & Marner, and the Yorkshire Waggon 
Co. In the Arcade there is a particularly 
businesslike little traction engine, termed the 
“Little Giant ” steam motor, geared for three 
or six miles an hour, weighing under 3 tons, 
so being within the limit imposed by the 
Motor Cars Act, and capable of drawing a load 
of 3-6 tons. Altogether, it must be admitted 
that the heavier vehicles exhibited reflect much 
credit upon those who are concerned in this 
department of the motor industry. Among 
tyres shown, the Collier twin tyre should be 
mentioned, this having taken first place in the 
recent 4,000 miles “ reliability ” trial, and the 
Parsons non-skid tyre attachment is also 
worthy of examination. Several well-known 
firms show examples of gas and oil engines, 
and Messrs. Ransomes, Sims, & Jefferies have 
on exhibition a serviceable motor-driven lawn- 


mower. Taking it all round, this is a most 
successful exhibition, and one that well 
deserves a visit. 

a] 


ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCH-EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION -A 
meeting was held on March 18, Mr. C. H. 
Compton, V.P., in the chair. The following 
objects were exhibited :—Photographs of a 
pewter paten of the date 1636, belonging to the 
church of Cuckheld, Sussex, by Mr. A. Oliver 
(this paten is described by the Vicar, the Rev. 
Canon Cooper, in the “Sussex Archieolongical 
Collections“); an old newspaper, the World, 
of the year 1788, by Dr. Winstone; some 
curiosities from Rome and Greece, by Mr. 
Scott, including coins and a toy model of a 
Roman lamp, such as were sometimes found in 
the graves of children; and a Nuremberg 
token of the fifteenth century, &c. Mr. 
Nichols exhibited, through Mr. Gould, a por- 
tion of a bone dug out of the Chislehurst 
cutting, which, with many others, was found 
about 2 ft. below the surface in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of flint flakes 
and fire stones. The bone had been 
submitted to the examination of Pro- 
fessor Woodward, who considered it to be 
part of the humerus of a ruminant, possibly a 
small red deer, but it was too imperfect in 
condition to enable him to say more. Bones 
of the red deer and of the roebuck and 
horns of the latter were found in the Chisle- 
hurst caves many years ago by Mr. Holt of 
Bromley. A paper was read by Mr. A Denton 
Cheney on Postling Church, Kent—Postling 
is a small village of some 88 inhabitants 
(according to the last census) situated midway 
between two ancient highways about a mile 
apart leading to the city of Canterbury ; that 
on the west being the old Roman stone street 
from Portus Lemanus (the modern village of 
Lympne) that on the east running through the 
Elham valley with its old world villages of 
Lyminge, Elham and Barham. Although 
Postling has at all times been a small and insig- 
nificant village, it possesses a history which 
presents several problems of much interest to the 
archzologist, particularly with reference to 
its ecclesiastical edifices. Domesday Book 
represents Postling as possessing two ‘“ ceccle- 
siolæ, a word denoting small chapels,” as it 
is described by Mr. Larking ia his work, “The 
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Domesday Book in Kent”; or churches of 
ins gnificant size, as it is translated by Hasted 
and Ireland. There are only two other places. 
in Kent in which the term “cccclesiolz” is 
used in the place of the more important 
“occclesia,” one being Polton, an exceedingly 
small manor near Dover, which, like Postling, 
eventually became the property of St. Radi- 
gund’s Abbey, hard by; the other being 
Dartford, where, at the time of the survey, 
there was an ‘‘cecclesia” belonging to the 
bishop, and three ‘“cccclesiole,”’ which may 
either have been small chapels of ease 
dependent upon the mother church or 
chapels attached to the manors of more 
or less independent status. It is probable that 
one of the two small churches at Postling be- 
longed to the chief manor, which, after the 
Conquest, formed part of the possessions of 
Hugo de Montfort, and the other to the manor 
of Honewood or Honywood, the residence of 
the family of the same name. There is a strong 
local tradition that one of these small churches 
stood in the field at the top of the vicarage 
garden, close to the north side of the hedge. 
The church of Postling is a small plain Early 
English edifice, consisting of nave, chancel, 
and western tower, and is probably of the 
twelfth or early thirteenth century. In the 
north wall of the chancel is the original stone 
tablet recording the dedication of the church 
on 19, Kal September, on the day of St. 
Ensebius, Confessor. It is worthy of remark 
that the church is dedicated to “St. Mary, 
Mother of God; but although in 1500 
A.D. there were in England no fewer than 
1.938 churches dedicated to ‘St. Mary“ or to 
“St. Mary the Virgin,’ besides others with 
double dedications, Postling is the only 
church, so far as the author is aware, dedicated 
to “St. Mary, Mother of God.” In 1260 the 
church was presented to the Canons of St. 
Radigund’s Abbey, some three miles from 
Dover, of which considerable remains exist, 
since which date it has been known as the 
church of St. Mary and St. Radigund. An old 
tomb at the eastern end of the chancel is sup- 
posed to be the resting place of Wm. Mersche, 
Canon of St. Radigunds’ and Vicar of Postling, 
1432. On the walls of the nave may still be 
traced considerable portions of mural decora- 
tions; and of the thrce bells two are of pre- 
Reformation date, with beautifully executed 
lettering around their bases. The church 
possesses also a curious two- handled 
piece of plate described as a chalice, dated 
1751-2, and said to be the only one in 
Kent. It is not used in Divine service, and 
was probably a christening cup. Of special 
interest to the antiquary and ecclesiologist are 
the remains of two structures, originally of 
great size and beauty, which must have been 
the dominant features of the church in pre- 
Reformation times. They stood, one across 
the whole width of the nave, immediately 
outside the chancel, and the other, of similar 
type, inside the chancel, about midway between 
the east window and the chancel arch. The 
first was undoubtedly the rood-beam ; that in 
the chancel, probably, supported a shrine or 
reliquary, which possibly contained a relic of 
St. Radigund. The remains of both structures 
still evidence beautiful carving, colouring, and 
gilding. In the discussion following the paper, 
Mrs. Collier, Mr. Gould, Mr. Patrick, the 
Chairman, and others took part. 

SURREY ARCH-EOLOGICAL SOCIETY. — The 
annual meeting of the Surrey Archzologica) 
Society was held at Guildford on Saturday, 
when some particulars were given of the 
excavations which have been continued during 
the year at the Cistercian Abbey at Waverley, 
near Farnham. Lord Midleton, who presided, 
said the task, when completed, would form the 
biggest and most important piece of archæo- 
logical work ever done in Surrey. The 
Society of Antiquaries have just made a 
further grant towards the work, which is being 
carried out under the personal supervision of 
the Rev. T. S. Cooper and Mr. Henry Horn- 
castle. The most interesting discovery of the 
year is a second Guest House of the same date 
as the later portion of the lay infirmary. The 
dimensions are nearly 44ft. by 21 ft., and the 
buttress bases and those of the central pillars 
are in excellent preservation. The building is 
to the west of the church and almost adjoins. — 
on to it, the entrance being on the south side, 
connected with a large courtyard, having an. 
important western gateway. The Society 
voted thanks to Mr. Rupert D. Anderson for 
allowing the excavations to take place, and 
granted a further sum towards the work. 
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Illustrations. 
SOME EXHIBITS AT THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS.— III. 
E give this week some further illustra- 
\\ tions of work shown at the Arts and 

Craſts Exhibition. 

The following are the catalogue descriptions 
of the work, with the reference numbers on 
our plate added :— 

No. 1. Needlework decoration for an over- 
‘mantel by Mary J. Newill, assisted by Violet 
and Evelyn Holden. 

No. 2. Ebony and pearl mirror frame by 
S. H. Barnsley. 

Nos. 3 ana 4. Illuminations by Florence 
Kingsford. 

The needlework panel represents Gareth 
and Lyonors,” the subject being treated in a 
decorative way for an overmantel. The ebony 
and pearl mirror frame by Mr. S. H. Barnsley 
(which we saw also at the recent Turin 
Exhibition) is one of the best pieces of 
fucniture in the exhibition ; both in regard to 
material, design, and execution, it is equal to 
the best periods of English furniture. The 
illaminations dy Miss Florence Kingsford 
illustrate No. 3, a passage in the Book of 
Genesis, and No. 4 one from the “Song of 
Songs.” The illustraticn of the moment of 
Eve taking the forbidden fruit (No. 3) is not 
only fine in a decorative sense, but impressive 
in its symbolical treatment—the action of the 
animals indicating the first dawn of savage 
mature in the brute creation, following on the 
first sin of mankind, 


COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR A 


CHURCH. 


WE publish this illustration merely as an 
-example of a very interesting study in church 
«design. The manner in which the buttresses 
-are treated, as circular turrets, gives a partially 
castellated appearance which is all the more 
effective from its contrast with the rich effect 
of the open-work tracery of the parapet. 

The design is the joint work of Mr. F.C. 
Eden and Mr. Williams, the authors also of a 
picturesque piece of church design published 
in our issue of February 7. 


THE ROYAL VILLA AND GOLF 
PAVILION, COQ-SUR-MER. 


THE little watering-place of Coq-sur-Mer, 
some eight or fen miles from Ostend, has been 
taken under the special care of his Majesty 
the King of the Belgians, who has spared no 
effort to make the place attractive. Besides 
his own villa and the golf pavilion, the King 
has laid down golf links, and has formed a 
paved motor-car track from near Ostend. 
Local bricks of small size, six courses to the 
foot, of many varied colours are employed, 
and local tiles for the roofs. M. Fichafat et 
Freces, of Brussels, are the contractors for 
these buildings, and the architect is Mr. 
Arnold Mitchell. 


ST. SAVIOUR’S AND ST. OLAVE’'S 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 


THIS school, in the New Kent-road, was 
opened a few days ago. The architect is Mr. 
W. Campbell Jones. 

The plan in the corner of the plate sufficiently 
explains the design, except that we should 
have liked to have seen a compass added to 
show the aspect of the classrooms, a point 
apon which very much of the comfort and 
suitability of a classroom depends. 


— — — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE CONSTRUCTION OF ROADS, PATHS, AND SEA 
DEFENCES. By Frank Latham, C.E. (The Sani- 
ay Publishing Co. 7s. 61.) 

OLONIAL AND CAMP SANITATION. By G. Vivian 
ye M D., F. R. C P. (Longmans, Green, & Co. 
2s. 

THE HOUSING HANDBOOK. By W. Thompson 
National Housing Reform Council.) 
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SCHOOL, DUNFERMLINE.—On the 16th inst. Mr. 
Thomas Shaw, M.P., formally opened a new school 
which has been erected by Dunfermline Burgh 
School Board in the Pittencrieff district of the 
burgh. The school has been erected from plans 
prepared by Mr. D. Barclay, of Messrs. H. & D. 
Barclay, Glasgow. Accommodation is provided for 
‘640 pupils, and the cost will be about 8,0001. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Lord Monkswell, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Lewisham Borough Council 4 300l. for street 
works, &c.; Poplar Borough Council 18, 520l. 
for sewerage works; Bermondsey Borough 
Council 2,284/. for provision of shelter ; and 
Stepney Union Guardians 1,50ol. for the erec- 
tion and furnishing of casual wards. 

A New Asylum.—The Asylums Committee 
reported as follows :— 


“The number of lunatics for whom the couaty is 
responsible to find accommodation was on Januarv I, 
1903, 16,961 (7,159 males and 9,802 females). The 
number of beds now provided in the London 
asylums is 16,379 (calculating on normal accommo- 
dation), 1,400 being in temporary buildings. There is 
therefore at the present moment considerable de- 
ficiency of accommodation after allowing for some 
198 patients who have been transferred since 
the fire at the Colney Hitch Asylum to the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board's asylums. The average 
annual increase of lunatics in the County 
of London, since 1890, is 527, but the average 
for the last five years is 576, an estimated 
yearly increase of 550 may theretore be taken as a 
reasonably approximate figure to be expected, ia 
which case, in four years, additional accommodation 
for between two and three thousand patients is re- 
quired without taking into consideration the putting 
out of use of the temporary buildings. With regard 
to these latter the Commissioners in Lunacy are 
urging us to take steps to effect a discontinuance of 
their use at the earliest possible moment... With 
the object of saving time, we propose to build on 
the Horton estate a replica of the Heath and Horton 
A3ylums, with such modifications as have been 
found desirable in the working of these institutions. 
The Commissioners in Lunacy concur in this pro- 
posal and are prepared tu at once recommend the 
Home Secretary to approve the plans. 

We are proposing to appoint Mr. G. T. Hine, 
who designed the Heath and Horton Asylums, as 
architect of the new asylum. He is prepared to 
make all the necessary drawings, embodying therein 
any alterations on points of detail which the Com- 
mittee may desire, and to perform all the duties of 
an architect in connexion therewith, exclusive of 
all engineering matters—comprising heating, water 
supply, electric lighting, cooking and laundry 
machinery, together with telephones, bells, fire 
alarms, clocks, &, for a lump sum of 10 000i. 

The sum of 456,130/. has been granted by the 
Council for the erection of the Horton Asylum, but 
it is probable that this will be considerably exceeded 
in the cost of the superstructure. We have thought 
it desirable in framimg our estimate to take the cost 
of the Horton Asylum as the basis of the estimate. 
We have increased the provision for roads and 
fencing, and also added to the estimate for 
electric light wiring, and laundry and kitchen plant. 
The commission to the architect will also be higher. 
The approximate total estimated cost of the asylum 
is 569,500/., made up as follows :— 


Foundations F EE E, 155.710 
Super structure — 320, 860 
Water and gas main. . 2, 200 
N “/// ⁵ꝙ¹..m 8 10,000 
FEnennngnsns Ä 6,000 
Airing court, shelter and tar-paving ......... 5,930 
Boilers and heating system . 25, 400 
Lauadry machiner . 6,000 
Kitchen and baking plant i 
Electric lighting and water supply (inside 
asylum. issiro int eesasnrs sose e EPEA I I 000 
Fire hose and fittingns sss . 8oo 
Internal decoration e P 6,500 
Farm buildings RE, 15,000 
Architect and quantity surveyors ............ 13 000 
Clerk of works, extras and contingencies... 13,600 
490,000 
Equipment of asylum ...............sseseeeeeees 55,000 
Additional work to Central station ......... 10 000 
New well, & c. ã 8,500 
4509, 500 


We have submitted this approximate estimate to 
the Finance Committee, but in view of the fact that 
it is not arrived at by a quantitative survey, that 
Committee is not prepared to recommend the 
Council to approve it as the total estimate. Under 
Standing Order 270 therefore we ask the Council 
to approve an estimate for part of the work only, 
viz., the following items :— Foundations, 55,710). ; 
roads, 10,000/. ; central station for supply of electric 
current (additions), 10,000} ; sinking well, 8, 500l.; 
architect and quantity surveyors, 13,000/.—which 
we understand the Finance Committee is now pre- 
pared to submit to the Council We recom- 
mend—(a) That the Council, in accordance with 
Section 239 of the Lunacy Act, 1890, do authorise the 
Asylums Committee to proceed with the erection 
of a new asylum on the Horton estate. (b) That the 
estimate of 97, 2 10l., being part of the total estimated 
cost, submitted by the Finance Committee be ap- 
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proved, (c) That an expenditure up to 97,2104. be 
authorised for the following works in connex: 
with the erection of such asylum, viz., foundatio=:, 
55,7101. ; roads, 10, oo0l.; architect and quanstty 
surveyors. 13,000}. ; additions to central station fc? 
the supply of electric current, 10, oo0l.; sinking wel. 
8,5001.” 

Mr. J. Howell Williams thought that the 
Council would do well to consider the matter 
carefully before committing themselves to wa: 
would mean a great increase in the rates. He 
did not think the expenditure was necessary. 
for there were many patients in the Counci! s 
asylums who ought not to be there. H: 
moved that the recommendation be referred 
back for further consideration to see if some 
other method could be adopted of dealing with 
a large number of the lunatics. 

Dr. Fletcher Little seconded the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Cousins observed that his fear was that 
the work would be given out to the Works 
Department, for, judging by Horton Asylum, 
if that was the case it would be almost akin to 
misappropriation of public money. 

Mr. Dickinson did not think a proper cas 
had been made out for erecting the new 
asylum on precisely the same lines as Horton 
Asylum. He considered that a great number 
of these harmless lunatics could be perfectly 
well cared for at a much smaller expenditure 
than was the case when they built these great 
palaces for lunatics. 

Mr. Beachcroft expressed the hope that the 
Council would proceed economically. He was 
astonished to learn that it cost 291}. per head 
to house lunatics, and he felt the villa plaz 
must be more economical than the bloc 
system. 

Dr. Cooper believed that no building the; 
could erect for the treatment of lunatics could 
be cheaper than those now being built. 

A(ter further discussion, the amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. E. White then moved a further amend- 
ment to the effect that the Committee shouid 
consider the construction of an asylum of tk 
villa type as leading to economy and rapidity 
of construction. 

Mr. Dodson seconded the amendment, which, 
on a division, was defeated by 52 votes to 28. 

The Committee’s recommendation to pro 
ceed with the erection of the asylum was 
carried. 

On the question of the expenditure, whid 
included the remuneration to the architect, 

Mr. Phillimore moved to refer the matter 
back, in order to reconsider the appointmen: 
of Mr. Hine. Mr. Hine was the architect x 
Horton Asylum, and the plans of that buildirg 
were the property of the Council, and not the 
architect. Mr. Hine did not appear to te 
anxious to carry out another asylum for the 
Council, and he had told them that if he did x 
would have to be at an increased price. There 
were three reasons given for appointing Mr. 
Hine, j.c., that the appointment of any one 
else would lead to delay; that Mr. Hine hai 
the ear of the Lunacy Commissioners—a mos 
vicious argument; and that Mr. Hine was na 
such a crank as other architects. If architects 
were so “cranky,” let the Council use the plans 
they had, and get their own architect to super- 
vise the work and carry out the details. 

Mr. Beachcroft seconded. 

Mr. E. White said the Council ought not tə 
allow themselves to be dictated to by the 
Lunacy Commissioners as to what architect 
should be appointed. 

Mr. Hubbard, Chairman of the Asylums 
Committee, said that the Lunacy Commis 
sioners had never said that Mr. Hine should te 
the architect. He believed that another arcti- 
tect was called in by the Commissioners to 
advise on Mr. Hine's plans. 

The amendment having been lost (33 voting 
for it and 38 against), 

Mr. White moved that Mr. Hine be paid 
7,000/. instead of 10,000]. Being asked to pay 
the same sum for arepetition of the same work 
was not treating the Council fairly. 

A Councillor asked for an authoritative shte- 
ment as to the ownership of the plans. It was 
absurd to pay 10,000/. for old plans. 

Another Councillor said that the building 
cwner was always the owner of the plans. 

Mr. Hubbard said the Solicitor stated that in 
his judgment the plans belonged to the Coun- 
cil ; for all that, he thought the Council ought 
to agree to recommendation c. 

The further consideration of the matter was 
then adjourned until next week. 

The Council adjourned at 7.45 p.m. 
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Hospital, Lambeth Palace-road, to abut also upon 
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COMPETITIONS. 


SHEPHERDS’ HALL, CHORLEY.—A Shepherds’ 
‘hall is to be built by the Chorley ladges, 
costing 3,000}. A site has been purchased at 
the corner of Clifford-street and Chapel-street, 
close to the station. Plans have been selected 
after competition, the premium of ro/. having 
been won by Mr. Dyson, of Horwich, out of 
twenty-two competitors. The building will 
be Gothic in style. The basement will be 
Composed of shops, and over this will be a 
billiard-room, recreation-rooms, and an 
assembly-room, with secretary's office and 
@ay-boxes. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, KETTERING.—The pre- 
miums in this competition have been awarded 
as follows ;:—I. Messrs. Goddard & Co., 
Leicester. 2. Messrs. Sutton & Gregory, 
Nottingham. 3. Messrs. Sudbury & Prior, 
Ilkeston. 

— — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses:— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Lewisham.t—Four detached houses on the east 
side of Brockley-rise, Lewisham, southward of 
Lowther-hill (Mr. J. W. Brooker for Mr. A. J. 
Glock).—Consent. 

Fulham. — Eight houses, with shops, on the 
eastern side of Fulham- road, Fulham, to abut also 
upon Munster-road (Mr. A. H. B. Ellis).—Consent. 

Hammersmith. — Two houses with shops on the 
worth side of Uxbridge - road, Hammersmith, to abut 
also upon Blomfield-road (Messrs. Richardson & 
White for Mr. G. F. Jones).—Consent. 

Hampstead — Enclosures to the portico in front of 
No. 4. Merton -· road, Hampstead (Messrs. T. Allen & 
Son tor Mr. F. E. Holt).— Consent. 

Kenningion.— A one-story building in Vauxhall 
Park, South Lambeth-road, Kennington (Mr. H.C. J. 
Edwards for the Council of the Metropolitan 
Borough of Lambeth).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A house on the east side of Shorn- 
<dean-street, Lewisham, to abut upon Sangley-lane 
(Messrs. H. & G. Taylor).—Consent. 

Chelsea.t—Iron and glass shelters at the Chelsea 
Palace of Varieties, abutting upon King’s-road and 
Sydney-street, Chelsea {Messrs. Wylson & Long).— 
Consent. 

Clapham.—A wooden bay-window. with balus- 
trade over, in front of Chase Lodge, No. 27, North- 
-side, Clapham Common, Clapham (Mr. S. Pocock). 
— Consent. 

Hampstead.—An iron and glass porch in front of 
No. 93, Canfield-gardens, Hampstead (Mr. J. D. 
Scott tor Mr. A. J. Benjamin).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A one-story addition to Iaglemount, 
Anglemere-road, Forest Hill, Lewisham, to abut 
upon Bampton-road (Mr. W. H. Gritten for Mr. E. 
© >wen).—Consent. 

Lambeth, North.—An addition to St. Thomas's 


Westminster Bridge (Mr. P. Currey for the Gover- 
aors of the Hospital).—Refused. 
Hammersmith.—The retention of blocks Nos. 1 
aud 2, and the erection of blocks Nos. 3 and 4, of 
cesidential flats on the north-east side of Paddens- 
wick-road, Hammersmith, northward of The Old 
{hatched House public-house (Mr. J. P. Flew, jun.). 


— Refused. 
Width of Way. 


Strand.—An addition to the Savoy Hotel. on the 
«west side of Savoy-buildings and on the north side 
of Somerset-street, Strand, between the Savoy 
‘Theatre and the steps leading to Savoy-buildings 
(Mr. T. E. Colcutt for the Savoy Hotel Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


‘Woolwich.—Five houses, with shops, on the south 
aide of High-street, Eltham, to abut upon Park-place 
«Messrs. Kennard Brothers for Mr. C. F. Barratt and 
themselves).—Consent. 

Strand.—The retention of two showcases in front 
of No. 6, Shaftesbury-avenue, Piccadilly, abutting 
upon Great Windmill-street (Mr. J. B. Pinchbeck for 
Mr. G. A. Milward).—Refused. 


Line of Frontage and Arlisans’ Dwellings. 


Stepney.—D wellings on the south side of Redman’s- 
coad, Stepney (Mr. A. Davis).—Consent. 

Stepney. —Dwelling-houses, to be inhabited by 
persons of the working class, and proposed to be 
erected, not abutting upon a street, on a site on the 
south side of Redman's-road, Stepney (Mr. A. 
Pavis).—Consent. 


(Width of Way, Deviation fiom Certified Plans 
and Projections. 

Marylebone, West.—The re-erection, with a pro- 

jecting oriel window in Duke-street, of the Lord 

Clive public - house, No. 22, Duke-street, Man- 


15 in. thick, tied down to laths with withes 
of straw or with string. Rye straw or wheaten 
straw is the best, and will last fifteen or twenty 
years; oat straw lasts only half that time. 
Thatch is an excellent non-conductor of heat, 
and consequently buildings thus roofed are 
both cooler in summer and warmer in winter 
than others, and it is the best covering for a 
dairy. But thatch is highly combustible, and 
as it harbours vermin and is soon damaged, it 
is not an economical material, though the first 
cost is small. 
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chester-square, St. Marylebone, abutting upon 
Edward’s-mews (Mr. H. H. Fuller for Mr. J. Smith). 
—Consent. 

Formation of Strects. 


Wandsworth.t—That an order be issued to Mr. 
W. N. Dunn, sanctioning the formation or laying- 
out of new streets for carriage traffic upon the 
Norfolk House Estate, Streatham High-road, and 
in connexion therewith the widening of Mount 
Ephraim-lane and Mount Ephraim-road (Messrs. 
C. E. & A. B. Cree).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—That an order be issued to Mr. F. 
Newman, sanctioning the formation or laying-out 
of new streets for carriage traffic upon the Wimble- 
don Park Estate, Merton-road and Lavenham-road, 
Wandsworth, and in connexion therewith the 
widening of a portion of Merton-road (for Mrs. 
Lane).—Consent. 

Fulham.—That an order be issued to Mr. W. 
Cave sanctioning the formation or laying out of a 
new street for carriage traffic to lead frum Farm- 
lane to Halford-road, Fulham.—Consent. 


Dwelling-house on Low-lying Land. 
Lambeth, North.—A dwelling-house on low-lying 


land situated at No. 23, New-cut, Lambeth (Messrs. 


Flood & King for Mr. H. Ruscoe).—Consent. 
* The recommendations marked f are contrary to 


the views of the Local Authorities. 
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BUILDERS’ TOOLS AND THEIR USES. 
CHAPTER 8. 
Thatchers' Tools. 
IEE following appliances are used by 


the thatcher :— 


1. Stable Fork. 
2. Thatcher’s Fork. 
3. Thatcher's Rake. 
4. Thatcher's Eaves 8. Leather Gaiters. 
Knife. 9. Gritstone. 


Thatching consists of layers of straw, about 


5. Bill-hook Knife. 
6. Mittens. 
7. Needle. 


A load of straw will cover 
1} squares of roofing, or 150 ft. super. A 
square will take 3} cwt. of wheaten straw. A 
good thatcher will lay 1} squares a day. 

The straw is laid on the laths in small 
bundles, called “hellams,” until it attains a 
thickness of 12 in. to 16 in., and is fastened to 
the rafters with young twigs and tar cording. 
Subsequent coatings, about every twelve years, 
are 4 in. to 6 in. thick. Before the straw is put 
on it is spread out and wetted, which makes it 
lie close and enables the stalks to be more 
easily drawn out parallel. It is sometimes 
wetted again during combing. Each row of 
‘hellams” is secured to the rafters with 
a young tough twig, named a “ ledger,” about 
4 ft. long and 1 in. diameter. Each row of 
“ hellams is also fixed to the row underneath 
it with three split twigs termed spars, about 
1 ft. long. They are pointed at both ends, 
soaked in water to make them pliable, and are 
then doubled in two, before which the thatcher 
gives them a couple of twists. This twist 
imparts to the spar a splintery surface, and 
enables it to grip when driven into the straw. 

A good pitch is 45 deg., or, as it is technically 
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styled, a “true pitch.” If the pitch is less, the 
rain will not run off freely, and if a greater 
pitch than 45 deg. is adopted the straw is found 
to slip down from its fastenings. 

Fig. 128 shows a section of a thatched roof. 

The tools and appliances are :— 

A Common Stable Fork is used to toss the 
straw up together on the ground when it is 
wetted, preparatory to its being made into 
bundles for use. 

The Thatcher's Fork is a branch of some 
tough kind of wood made to form a fork, as 
shown in fig. 129. The joint of the two 
branches is generally strengthened bya cord 
to keep it from splitting when used. A loop is 
passed over the two ends to keep them close. 
This tool is for carrying the straw from the heap 
where it has been wetted and prepared up to 
the thatcher on the roof, where it is to be laid. 

The Thatcher's Rakc should have a handle, 
of ash or some tough wood, in which there is 
a bend to keep the thatcher’s hand from con- 
tact with the straw, and so save his knuckles. 
The rake is wanted to comb the straw straight 
and smooth after it is laid (fig. 130). 

The Thatchers Eaves Knife is similar to a 
reap-hook, except that it is larger and not 
curved so quickly. It is employed to cut and 
trim the straw to a straight line at the eaves of 
the roof, 

Bill-hook Knifc.—The thatcher also requires 
a knife, shaped something like a bill-hook, to 
point the twigs used for securing the straw. 

Mittens, or half gloves, of stout leather are 
worn to protect the hands when driving in the 
smaller twigs, called spars. 

A Needle, about 21 in. long by gin. broad, 
is required to thread the rope yarn over the 
“hellams” to hold them down to the rafters 
and thatch underneath. 

Leather Gaiters.—A pair of these is wanted, 
to come up above the knees, to protect them 
and the shins when kneeling on the rafters. 

Gritstone —A hard gritstone is necessary to 
sharpen the knives. 


—— — d 


Correspondence. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF JUDGING COM- 
PETITIONS. 


SIR,—In the interests of the architectural pro- 
fession, especially competing architects, I should be 
obliged if you would make public the following 
state of things in a recent open competition for new 
Baptist church, Wavertree, Liverpool. 

The conditions contained the following clauses :— 

441. A professional assessor will be appointed to 
adjudge the plans and advise the committee in their 
selection. 

2. The committee have decided to make the com- 
petiton an open one, and which will be regarded 
strictly in accordance with professional etiquette.” 

Since the designs were sent in the drawings have 
been hung, and a printed circular has been sent to 
persons interested in the building of this place of 


worship. The following is a copy of the cir- 
cular :— 
“THE PROPOSED NEW BAPTIST CHAPEL, 
WAVERTREE. 


18a, South Castle-street, 
Liverpool, March 11, 1903. 
Dear Frienp,—It is my pleasure to inform you that a 
very interesting series of architectural designs, for the 
erection of a new baptist chapel at Wavertree, is now on 
exhibition in one of the spacious rooms of the Art Gallery, 
specially granted by the ration for the purpose. The 
designs are numerous and of great variety, contributed by 
leading architects from all parts of the country, and there- 
fore form an usually excellent collection. 

The exhibition will be open for fourteen days from 
Friday, 13th inst., until Friday, a7th, inclusive, and I am 
pleased to extend to you and your friends a very hearty 
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invitation to visit the exhibition and inspect the designs 
during this time. (No charge made for admission.) 
lery open 10 a.m. to S p.m. each day. 

It is, however, requested that You will give the Cont 
mittee the benefit of your Judgment in the selection of the 
best design, by entering your choice in the book provided 
Jor that purpose, with your name and adidress.* 

I remain, on behalf of the Building Committee, 
Yours faithfully, 
Epwin Rocers, Hon. Secretary.” 

I visited the exhibition, and was asked by one in 
charge to sign my name and record my opinion as 
to the best design. Of course | declined to do 
this. However, I took the opportunity of seeing 
What many laymen had written, which was an 
opinion practically come to by simply walking 
round and exainining, I should think, forty sets of 
designs in a very short time. As there were no 
instructions in the conditions of competition as to the 
finishing of the drawings, many are high!y-coloured 
and showy perspectives sent to catch the eye. 

One set of drawings I noticed was recorded as 
the best, and to show how erroneous this system of 
taking a public vote is, besides this being very easily 
misused, I might mention that this plan has galleries 
where the congregation would look into each 
others’ faces. Although there is plenty of land to 
avoid this, the organ-loft is approached by a stair- 
case placed in the deacons’ vestry. 

Another design, also recorded as the best, has an 
area in the centre of the building so small that it 
would be practically useless for light. The kitchen 
is approached only through the school hall, &c. 

I think it is quite time this sort of thing was 


OBITUARY. 


MR. PEARCE.—We regret to announce the death 
on the oth inst. in his sixtieth year, of Mr. John 
Bond Pearce, of No. 15, Upper King-street, Norwich, 
architect and surveyor. Mr. Pearce, a native of 
South Walsham, served his articles at Yarmouth to 
the late Mr. Morant, since Borcugh Engineer—in 
succession—to the Corporations of Norwich and 
Leeds, and had during Many years an extensive 
practice at Norwich, where for a long period he 
was Architect and Surveyor to the Board of 
Guardians, and local agent to the Royal Insurance 
Co. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in 1879. Amongst his chief 
architectural works we may cite the Town Hall 
on the Quay at Yarmouth, opened by his present 
Majesty on June 1, 15883, which was erected at a 
cost of 30,000/., and comprises a central hall So ft. 
by 24 tt, a court for quarter-sessions on the 
first floor, an assembly-room with a capacity 
for 1,090 persons and measuring roo ft. by 
40 ft. over the ctlices, and a tower 110 ft. high. 
Mr. Pearce was also employed as architect for the 
following buildings and works :—The Agricultural 
Hall, at the end of Prince of Wales's-road, Norwich 
(1882), which contains an assembly-room with 
space for 1,000 seats, anda Principal hall, 147 ft. by 
98 ft., titted with movable wrought-iron pens, and 
having three galleries, with lifting machinery for 
hoisting the exhibits: the Empire Theatre and 
Grand Hotel, for the Norwich Grand Hotel and 
Empire Theatre Co, for which his plans and 


with it. Over the swimming-bath will be a 
recreation-room and winter garden, which can be 
used for concerts. There will also be a ballroom 
attached to a drawing room. The bed and sitting 
rooms will number 120. 


BOARD OF GUARDIANS OFFICES, EASINGTON, 
NORTHUMBERLAND The new Board of Guardians 
offices which have been built at Easington were 
opened on the ioth inst. The new building is 
situated on the east side of Easington village, the 
front facing north, adjoining the road to Easington 
New Colliery. The design is Italian Renaissance, 
the outer facings being of Accrington bricks, with 
stone dressings. The total length of the building is 
100 ft. and width soft. The building itself has been 
erected at a cost of 4,818/. 118. Messrs. Farthing 
& Dunn, of Newcastle, were the architects: and 
the contractors were Messrs, Atkins, Burrell, & Co., 
of Newcastle, 

HIGHER GRADE SCHOOL, BRADFORD.—The 
foundation stone has just been laid of the new 
higher-grade board school in Grange-road, Great 
Horton, The architects, whose plans were accepted 
in competition, are Messrs. T. C. Hope and Son, 
and the contractors are:—Mason, E. Balmforth, 
Clayton; joiners, Briggs Brothers, Bradford : 
plasterers and concreters, Charles Howroyd & Son ; 
ironfounders, Taylor & Parsons; plumber, S.E. 
Jackson; slater, James Smithies; painter, T. 
Woodrow ; and heating and ventilating, Ashwell & 
Nesbitt, Leicester, The estimated cost of the 
scheme as submitted in competition was 20,4800. 


f f i É 30,322 8. ft 
designs were approved in December, 1893; an ex- and provided for an area of ; p 
stopped. FAIR PLAY. tensive enlargement on the site, in part, of the old | Covered by ieee 1 5 
Castle ditch, of Messrs. Johnson, Burton, & have an 1 th T nh = 1 as 
PROPOSED QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ | Theobald’s premises in Castle-street, Norwich, con- total amount © 53 116 ae for 326 boys, 456 
ASSOCIATION structed of St Bee's red-stone and brick, and i. The accommodation z i 


girls, 340 infants, 328 juniors mixed, forty defectives 
and epileptics—making a total of 1,300 children. 
The buildings are arranged in three detached blocks. 
The boys’ and girls’ school fronts Stratford-road, and 
the infants’ and juniors’ school fronts Spencer-road. 
These blocks are so arranged that the north to 
south line of the compass runs diagonally to the 
axis of the buildings. and so insures that every room 
on every side of the three blocks will get its equal 
share of direct sunlight. Between these blocks is 
the central block, 240 ft. long by 7o ft. wide, ex- 
tending from Egerton - road to a back road. Front- 
ing Egerton-road is the “defectives’” block. with 
separate playgrounds at the rear: then come houses 
for two curators, with their vards ; two dining- rooms. 
for boys and girls. two classrooms for wood and 
metal working, bath, with swimming-pond, shower- 
baths, dressing-boxes, and gallery round: gymna- 
sium, and two rooms for laundry and cookery 
classes. Both boys’ and girls’ blocks have central 
assembly halls 74 ft. by 32 it. The boys have sever 
class ooms ard the girls nine, each classroom being 
entered {rom the central halls. Between these 
assembly halls there is a suite of classrooms for 
science teaching and drawing, arranged to be used 
by both sexes. Cloakrooms, teachers’ rooms, lava- 
tories, entrances, and covered playsheds are pro- 
vided. The infants’ department has a central hall 
50 ft. by 32 ft. and six classrooms, and the juniors 
a central hall 44 ft. by 32 ft. and six classrooms. 
There are also teachers’ rooms, cloakrocms, 
three playsheds, and lavatories. All the buildings 
of the three blocks are one story high only, and 
each department has a playground. : 

BANK, MINEHEAD.—New bank premises for 
Messrs. Stuckey & Co. have been erected at Mine- 
head. The new building faces the Parade, and the 
side abutting on Market House-lane. The arcbi- 
tects of the new bank were Messrs. Oatley & 
Lawrence. of Bristol, and the builders Messrs. H. J- 
Spiller & Son, of Taunton. The clerk of works has 
been Mr. A. J. White. The building, which is 
Classic in style, was commenced in January of last 
year. The front is built of Ham Hill stone, as is also 
the side abutting on the otherstreet. The vestibule 
and all the tittings of the bank are of mahogany, the 
ceiling is panelled, and the floor is ot marble 
mosaic and Roman terrazzo, as also are the floors of 
the passages in the basement. On the clerks side 
in the bank the floor is of wood blocks, as is alse 
that of the manager’s room close by. Connected 
with the official part of the premises are also book 
rooms and lavatories. The manager's house con- 
tains large-size dining and drawing-rooms, six bed- 
rooms, kitchen, &c. a 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF IRELAND.—The additions. 
recently made to this building from the designas and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Thos. Manly 
Deane, the surviving partner of the firm of Sir Thos. 
N. Deane & Son, of Dublin, have not only practically 
doubled the original area of the building, but by the 
arrangement of dividing the additional space into 
separate rooms of about 30 ft. Square, a much greater 
wall space is gained. The additions consist of a 
basement floor for storage and workshops, and 
two other floors. The front portion of the building 
facing Merrion-square contains the entrance hall, 
and is otherwise devoted to the Milltown Library 
a large room which will serve as the Board-room— 
the directors-room, secretaries’-room, and other 
administrative offices. The rear portion of the new 
buildings—wkich are built parallel with the old 
gallery, with a court-yard between—contains the 
additional gallery space, and consists of seven 
rooms ch suite on the ground-floor level, and seven 
rooms on the first floor; six of the rooms on the 


designed after the Renaissance manner ; restoration 
of the late thirteenth-century parish church of St. 
Paul at Thuxton, near Hingham, Norfolk; the 
Manor-house Hotel at Mundesley, Norfolk, opened 
in July, 13599 ; alterations and improvements of the 
buildings in Museum-court for the Norwich Union 
Guardians; the parochial hall, in St. Stephen's- 
square, Norwich; and the enlargement and altera- 
tions of the workhodse, for the Aylsham Guardians, 
and the additional blocks for the intirmary. Mr. 
Pearce was largely employed in the work of church 
restoration, and building of Board schools in his 
own and the adjoining counties. In the course of 
last autumn he was appointed to undertake the 
restoration of the nave of the parish church of St. 
Mary, at Burgh, near Aylsham, which presents 
features of the Early English and Decorated styles. 


— 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, PERTH.—A block of build- 
ings at the corner of High-street and St. John- 
street, Perth, having recently changed ownership, 
the present proprietor has made various alterations 
thereon. The whole frontage in St. John-street and 
part of High-street has been altered, the heavy 
masonry having been removed and replaced with 
iron and glass. The entrance, which wag formerly 
from St. John-street, has been changed to High- 
street. The warehouse is lighted by electricity, and 
will be heated throughout by hot-water heating 
apparatus. The architects are Messrs. M'Laren & 
Mackay, and the contractors were Mason and 
ironwork, Messrs. Fraser & Morton: joiner and 
glazier werk, Mr. Langlands: electric installation, 
Messrs. Frew, Watson, & Co.; fittings, Messrs. 
Beveridge, Glasgow; and painting work, Messrs. 
Alex. Douglas & Son, Pertb. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN ARERDEEN.—The Plans 
Committee of Aberdeen Town Council have sanc- 
tioned the following plans :—Four dwelling-houses 
on the west side of Bonnymuir-place, for Mr. 
Charles G. Shaw, per Mr. George J. Milne, archi- 
tect. Dwelling-house on the north side of River- 
side-road. for Mr. T. N. Clapperton, restaurateur, 
per Mr. George J. Milne, architect. The committee 
had also before them plans of reconstruction of 
premises on the east side of Market-street at its 
junction with North Esplanade, for Messrs. Thomas 
Forbes and William Summers, per Mr. Duncan 
Hodge, architect. 

WORKHOUSE, NOTTINGHAM.—The new work- 
house erected at Bagthorpe, which has cost, includ- 
ing the site, furnishing, &c., upwards of a quarter 
of a million sterling, was opened on the 18th inst. 
The site embraces sixty-eight acres of land. The 
plans. accepted after competition, were prepared by 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, architect, Nottingham, the 
first contract being let to Messrs. Hodson and Son, 
and that for the superstructure to Messrs. F. 
Evans. Accommodation is provided for over six 
hundred inmates, including 120 able-bodied, 100 
infirm, 380 persons of both sexes, and married 
couples. In addition, the infirmary gives accom- 
modation for 500 patients. 

HOTEL, WESTCLIFF, SOUTHEND.—The Southend 
justices have granted a provisional licence to Mr. 
John Jackson, of Forest Gate, for a new hotel at 
Westcliff-on-Sea. It is estimated that this hotel 
will take three years to build, and that it will cost, 
when completed and furnished, 100,000}. The 
architects are Messrs. Clare & Ross, of Chelmsford. 
The building will be six stories high, and will 
contain, among other features, a salt water 
swimming-bath, with a Turkish-bath in connexion 


SIR, —I am of the same opinion as other corre- 
spondents, that the Surveyors’ Institution meets 
every requirement, and quantity surveyors are not, 
I think, increasing as a separate profession. 

My reason for stating this is the growing tendency 
with architects to have a partner or managing clerk 
who can prepare quantities. 

Then of what use will rules be, as if one man is 
found to be willing to give the architect one- 
third of the commission, another will be found to 
offer one half, or to accept the job at so much per 


The terms offered by public bodies are absurd— 
Joa. per cent.—and if the fees ate at a higher rate, 
there has Probably been a liberal extraction of 
corks by the committee at the expense of the sur- 
veyor. 

My advice to the Surveyors is leave the question 
of starting a society, and let those who are not 
members of the Surveyors’ Institution at once 
qualify for membership. 

_The whole question of quantity-taking, and the 
liability for the due payment of fees, is in a very 
unsatisfactory condition, and as it does nat concern 
me I can write as I have. INVICTA. 


„ ³ A 


A QUESTION OF QUANTITIES, 


SIR,—Having read the letter of “A Builder,” 
P. 312, I am of opinion that the surveyor should 
deduct the p.c. amounts Only. It does not concern 
him what profit the builder put on, as the builder 
had to take all risks for a lump sum. The builder 


amounts, and he should not suffer beca 
architect chose to alter the arrangements, 


HENKY LOVEGROVE. 
— 8 
THE VACANT SURVEYOR'S DISTRICT 
OF SYDENHAM. l 


SIR, — I am surprised to see that this district is to 
be divided. The western ion i 


600i. At present, through the boom caused by the 
extensive building schemes of Mr. Corbett, M.P 


the other abort 200., a 
besides the speculators’. 


eee 
TWO NEW FLOORS: « EUBROELITH ” 
AND " PAPYROLITH.” 

Six, — I have been shown samples of these 
two new floors, which appear to 
excellent properties, and such as would make them 
invaluable for hospitals, workrooms, &c. 

I shall be greatly obliged if you and your readers 
will inform me, through your excellent journal, 
where these floors can be seen in or near London. 

Have they been in use long, and are they known 
to possess any disadvantage ? Would they wear 
well in a bathroom, where damp would be present ? 


*,* The address of the company which manu- 


factures “ Papyrolith” is Dashwood House, Broad- 
street, E.C.—Ep. 


* The italics are our own.— Ep, 
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ground floor being octagonal on plan. This form, 
‘owing to the rooms being side-lighted, was sug- 
gested by the Director, Sir Waltec Armstrong, and 
the effect is most pleasing and successful ; all the 
rooms on the upper floor are top-lighted. The new 
galleries communicate with the old at both ends on 
each floor. Externally, the new wark bas only one 
elevation of importance, viz., on the east, towards 
Merrion-square, the others being perfectly plain 
-walls built of black calp limestone. But on the 
east the building is faced with granite ashlar and 
Portland stone dressings. The architect had 
a difficult problem in dealing with this front, 
for he was bound to follow the horizontal 
lines of the old gallery, and was limited vertically 
between the existing entrance and the wall of an 
adjoining garden, which limitation prevented the 
portico through which the building is entered from 
‘being placed centrally. The portico, which forms 
the lower story, has four columns with square 
blocks or rustications on the shafts, with architrave 
:and cornice over, and the upper floor has an arcade 
-of three arches on festooned columns. This arcade 
was originally designed as an open loggia, but such 
-was considered undesirable, and the arches are now 
‘filled, having on the first floor square-headed win- 
-dows, and on the second floor three circular win- 
dows concentric with the arches over the columns. 
‘The main cornice of the building is a continuation 
-of that on the old gallery. The contractors for the 
work have been Messrs. Michael Meade & Son, of 
Great Brunswick-street, Dublin. The entire cost 
of the work, exclusive of clerk of works’ salary 
and architect’s fees, has been 18,906/. 103., a sum 
well within the contemplated cost. The heating of 
‘the buildings, which includes the rearrangement of 
the old system, has been carried out by Messrs. 
Boyd & Son, of Paisley, at the cost of 8161, which 
sum is included in above total. The teak block 
tlooring of the ground floor, &c., has been done by 
Messrs. Geary & Walker. The carved walnut trim- 
mings of the doors bet ween the gallery rooms have 
been executed by Signor Carlo Cambi, of Siena. 


— — — 


FOREIGw. 


FRANCE.—There had been some talk of rebuild- 
ing the Conservatoire of Music at Paris on the site 
of the barracks of Nouvelle France, Faubourg 
Poissonniere; but the Government has now decided 
to erect the new building near the Porte Maillot, 
on a part of the site of the fortifications which will 
shortly be demolished. The plans have been pre- 
pared by M. Blavette, Architect to the Department 
of Fine Arts; and the new Conservatoire will 
include a front block dedicated to public depart- 
ments—library, museum, &c. The other portion, 
looking on a large courtyard with gardens, will be 
weserved for the students and for the purposes 
-of instruction. At the back of the site will 
de a concert-hall to seat 1,200 persons. 
M. Espouy (architect) completed recently, in 
collaboration with M. Calbet (painter), the deco- 
tation of the iron curtain for the Comedie 
‘Francaise, which wiil be shortly fixed. It shows an 
elaborate border enclosing a painting of a scene 
‘taken from the Park at Versailles, but occupied by 
digures of the muses before the altar of Tradition. 
Above, flying genii unfold a scroll bearing the 
words, “ Præteriti fides, spes futuri.” —— The 
‘Municipality of Creil have decided on the demoli- 
tion of the old collegiate church of St. Evremond ; 
but it is probable that, in accordance with the 
wishes of the Archie logical Society of the Oise 
Department, the capitals and sculpture will be pre- 
served and placed in the museum of Beauvai3s.—— 
A monument to the memory of Taine is to be 
erected in his native town, Vouziers.—— la the 
Allees de Touray, at Bordeaux, the works have 
‘been commenced for the erection of a monument to 
‘Gambetta, after a model left by Dalou, who did 
not live to complete the work.——M. Louzier, 
architect in charge of the Moauments Historiques 
in the department o: Yoane, has been commissioned 
to carry out the restoration of the tower of the 
church of St. Lazare, at Auxerre, an erection of the 
fifteenth century. —— A subscription has been 
opened to provide for the repair of the H »spital of 
Tonnerre, founded in 1293 by Marguerite de Bour- 
goyne, and which is one of the finest specimens of 
the civil architecture of the thirteenth century. 
This building, which is classed among the Monu- 
ments Historiques, contains also numerous im- 
portant works of art.—— The necessary works are 
to be undertaken for the prolongation of the Oareq 
Canal, at an estimated cost of 35 million francs.—— 
A new hospital occupying 8 hectares of land and 
including ten pavilions, ts to be erected at Caen.—— 
The Municipality of Wissous has decided on the 
demolition of the quaint old church, which is in a 
a dilapidated condition. Portions of the building, 
which is decorated with some curious paintings, 
date from the twelfth century. M. Moyaux, 
Unspecteur-Gencral des B.itiments Civils, has been 
elected a corresponding member of the Institute of 
British Architects.— The Municipal Council of 
Faris has decided that the Metropolitan railway 
line No. 4 shall pass by way of the Piace and 
Boulevard St. Michel, instead ot taking a line which 
will compel the destruction of the part of the 
Institut building. —— The Conseil d’Etat has 
accepted the collectioa of objects of Eastern Art 


left by the late M. d’Eanery, and they will be 
placed in a house in the Bois de Boulogne to be 
called the Musée d’Eonery.”——-M. Moncel has 
executed, for the foyer of the Paris Opera-house, 
a bust of Mdme. Alboni.——A monument to Gounod 
is to be erected in the Rotonde de l'Opéra, 
near the monument to Charles Garnier. It was 
modelled by the late M. Falguicre, and shows a 
seated portrait statue of the composer, above which 
is a statue representing the genius of music.——The 
Academie des Beaux-Arts has adjudged the Achille 
Leclere prize in architecture to M. René Brassant, 
pupil of M. Scellier de Gisors and M. Deprasse. 
The jury in the competition opened by the Munici- 
pality of Coulommiers for a design for a municipal 
theatre, has selected for execution the design by MM. 
Duval and Robida.——The death is announced, at 
the age of seventy-one, of M. Elie Massenat, who 
had a reputation for his studies on pre-historic 
epochs, and who has left a collection of objects of 
interest to the Museum of St. Germain-en-Laye. 
INDIA.—The Government of India propose to 
adopt a 60 lb. rail section as a standard tor light 
5 ft. 6 in. gauge State railways.——Large British 
infantry barracks are to be erected at Maymyo in 
Burma.——The foreign export trade in teak timber 
declined last year by a little over 13,000 tons. This 
is attributed to smaller supplies having come from 
the forests owing to an unfavourable floating 
season.——The Imperial Library, Metcalf Hall, 
Calcutta, has recently been opened by the Viceroy, 
and is regarded as an important public institution 
by the European population. The Delhi art 
exhibition has been closed.—-The Government 
cantonment at Bannu is to be improved and 
extended, the money having now been granted. 
TEAK PROSPECTS IN NORTHERN SI!AM.—Mr. 
Consul Beckett's report on the trade and commerce 
of the district of Chiengmai for the year 1901 did 
not reach the British Foreign Office until January 
of this year, and can hardly be regarded, theretore, 
as up-to-date. It has now been issued as a Parlia- 
mentary paper, and, as being the latest information 
available, isof interest and value. Dealing with the 
condition and prospects of the teak trade, the report 
indicates that the value of Salween teak, as entered 
at the Kado duty station, rose from 75.7 33l. in 1900 
to 188,103}. in 1901, which constitutes a record, and 
represents an increase of 125 per cent. over and 
above the average of the preceding four years. In 
other words, the output for 1901 was more than 
double that of the average. That this satisfactory 
result should be attained in face of serious geo- 
graphical and other difficulties connected with teak 
operations on the Salween side, even more than on the 
Menam side, must be regarded as a tribute to British 
enterprise and energy. The arrivals at Pakoampho 
duty station of Menam-floated timber in 1901 com- 
prised 64,170 logs, a total which was well above the 
average uf the preceding ten years, and nearly ap- 
proached the figures for 1893 (73,090 logs), which held 
the record until 1900. Timber despatched from Pak- 
nampho during the season of 1901, ie, May to 
November, amounted to 62,009 odd logs, of which 
nearly 70 per cent. belonged to British firms. The 
stock of logs, drift or rafted, remaining in the main 
rivers, Meping and Mewang, amounted to some 
77,000 logs, whilst in the Me Yom and Me Nan the 
number must also have been considerable. It was 
anticipated, therefore, that the arrivals at Pak- 
nampho during 1902, whilst hardly attaining the 
standard either of 1909 or 1901, would, provided 
the rains were good, reach, if not exceed, the average 
of previous years. Mr. Consul Beckett gives the 
following explanation of certain changes in forest 
administration: An event which caused not a little 
commotion in timber circles during the year was the 
withdrawal of Mr. Slade, the Conservator of Forests, 
from the post of Director of the Siamese Forest 
Department, which he had held since 1895 
By the Conservator's efforts, backed by the good- 
will and assistance of the British Consular authori- 
ties and ot the British timber companies, order and 
system on fixed principles had been slowly but 
surely evolved out of the former existing conditions, 
in which neither order nor system nor fixed prin- 
ciples played a part. Loosely-wocded leases, 
obtained from the local chiefs for ready cash, were 
exchanged for stringent leases granted by the 
Minister of the Interior at Bangkok containing 
severe restrictions, which rendered timber opera- 
tions increasingly difficult and les3 remunerative. 
A small nucleus of a Forest Department was formed 
with European officers. But it soon became ap- 
parent that to carry out this new forest policy and 
enforce the terms of the new leases equally on all 
engaged in the timber trade in Northern Siam, 
irrespective of nationality and jurisdiction, the 
powers held by the Conservator in his relations 
with the Bangkok Government and the statf of 
forest officers and subordinate officials at his 
disposal were very far from adequate. Ia fact it 
was found that the system, which bad been created 
largely at the expense of the British firms, who, 
being the largest holders of ready cash had no 
cause to regret the continuance of the old system, 
could not be effectively carried out with the 
materials at the Conservator’s command. Efficiency 
and equality of treatment demanded that the 
number of European forest officers should be 
increased two or threefold, that Siamese assistants 
should be attached to each officer to be trained in 
forest work. and that the Conservator, as the chief 


of the department, should be vested with. full 
powers similar to those enjoyed by the. chiefs.of 
other Government departments in Bangkok. Seeing 
that the forest revenues reaped since the inaugura- 
tion of a Forest Department: had vastly increased. 
to the benefit of the hereditary chiefs of the 
Northern States and of the Bangkok ‘Exchequer, 
who shared in the division of royalties, there could 
be little opposition to these. necessary demands on 
the score of expense. They were, however, not 
conceded, and the Conservator feeling himself 
powerless under present conditions to preserve that 
standard of purity and efficiency in forest admini- 
stration which he so much desired, returned to 
Burma. He had evolved a workable scheme of 
forest administration out of a mass of conflicting 
interests and heterogeneous elements; he had been 
the principal instrument by which, in spite of strong 
local opposition, the control of the forests had been 
transferred from the hereditary chief owners to a 
ceatral authority at Bangkok ; and he had simplified 
the collection of royalties and assured a permanent 
revenue to the State. It is to be regretted, there- 
fore, that reasonable demands, put forward by him 
in the interests of his Department as necessary for 
the completion of his work, were not entertained. 
By the British timber companies, on whom the 
brunt of reform fell most heavily, and whose hearty 
co-operation, though often running counter to their 
own interests, went far towards enabling such 
reform to be successfully achieved, the loss of the 
Conservator. with his knowledge of their needs 
and appreciation of their difficulties, gained after 
six years’ residence ia Siam, will be severely felt.” 


a) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS — 
Messrs. T. & R. Boote, the encaustic and glazed tile 
manufacturers, are constructing a London store for 
their goods at the Midland Railway Goods Depot, 
King’s-road, St. Pancras. Mr. W. A. Pite, archi- 
tect, has removed his offices from 11, Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury, to 116, Jermyn-street, S.W.——The In- 
stitution of Electrical Engineers have removed their 
library and offices to 92, Victoria-street, S.W., and 
their new telephone number will be 911 Victoria.” 
——The Atmospheric Steam Heatirg Co. have 
removed from Chancery-lane to No. 52, Gray's Ian- 
road, W.C. 

STREET IMPROVEMENT, LEICESTER. - Colonel W. 
Langton Coke, Local Government Board inspector, 
sat at the Town Hall, Leicester, on the 17th inst., 
to conduct an inquiry into an application by the 
Leicester Town Council to borrow 8,yrol. for the 
purposes of street improvement in the Newarkes, 
Bath-lane, Soar-lane, and Millstone-lane. Mr. E. G. 
Mawbevy (Borough Surveyor) and Mr. Allen (borough 
sucveyor’s office] were among those present. 

BUILDING MATERIAL TRADES’ ASSOCIATION, 
LIVERPOOL.—The second annual meeting of this 
Association was held on the 16th inst. The Presi- 
dent (Mr. Jobn Evans) occupied the chair. The 
report of the Committee, which was read by the 
Secretary (Mr. H. D. M‘Ausland) showed an in- 
crease both ia membership and activity. The Asso- 
ciation had during the year dealt with many 
important matters affecting the interests of the 
trade. The efforts to unify prices had been 
extended, and several new lists dealing with goods 
had been iszued to and adopted by the members. 
The question of builders doing a merchant’s trade 
had been frequently considered, and etfotts made 
with considerable success to contine the trade to 
bona-fide merchants. Amongst other matters which 
bad occupied the Association's activities had been 
those of railway rates and quarry owners’ terms, and 
the preventicn of outside slate merchants, who are 
on the books of the principal quarries, coming into 
this distcict and taking on contracts tor supplying 
and fixing slates in opposition to local practice. 
The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report 
and statement of accounts, called attention to the 
reference to the disability suffered by merchants in 
consequence of the inequitable terms upon which 
they were compelled to do business in consequence 
of the fact that manufacturers were frequently 
quoting identical terms to merchants and private 
inquirers. He emphasised the necessity of pressing 
for the discontinuance of this practice. He was 
pleased to see that the trade was suffering much less 
than usual from insolvency, and felt sure that the 
co-operation of tradesmen within the Association 
was largely responsible for the improvement. Mr. 
Beard seconded the motion, which was carried. 
The officers and committee were then elected as 
follows :—President, Mr. James E. Beard; vice- 
presidents, Messrs. J. Evans and W. H. Brown; 
treasurer, Mr. Frank Jones; committee, Messrs. 
Edwards, Dowler, Wilkinson, Parr, Croker, Ash- 
croft, Rowlands, Walker, and Barlow. 

INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF 
CHURCHES AND CHAPELS.—This Society held its 
usual monthly meeting on the 19th inst. at the 
S ciety’s House, 7, Dean’s-vard, Westminster Abbey, 
S W., the Rev. Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. 
Grants of money were made in aid of the following 
objects, viz.:—Building new churches at Barry 
Dock, S:. Mary, Glamorgan, 2007. for first portion; 
Ben Raydding. near Ilkley, Yorks., 200!.; Hopwood, 
St. John the Evangelist, near Birch, Lancs., 75). : 
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Palmer 's Green, St. John, near Southgate, Middle- 
sex, 1col.; and West Ealing, St. James, Middlesex, 
751. ; towards rebuilding the church of St. Paul, 
Skelmersdale, Lancs., 55/.; and towards enlarging 
or otherwise improving the accommodation in the 
churches at Lower Guiting, St. Michael, Glouces- 
ter, 357. in lieu of a former grant of 25/.; and Ran- 
worth, St. Helen, Norfolk, 40}. in lieu of a former 
grant of 30]. A grant was also made from the 
Mission Buildings Fund towards building a mission 
church at Aldrington, near Hove, Sussex, 501. The 
following grants were also paid for works com- 
leted :— Ilford, St. John, Essex, 150. ; Blyth, St. 
ary, Northumberland, 40l. ; Claverley, All Saints, 
Wolverhampton, 303. ; Buckland in Dover, 751. on 
account of a grant of 175/.; and Scarborough, St. 
Saviour, Yorks., 403. In addition to this the sum of 
161/. was paid towards the repairs of twenty-two 
churches from trust funds held by the Society. 
_LONDON STREET IMPROVEMENTS.—At the invita- 
tion of the Camberwell Borough Council a confer- 
ence, to which nearly all of the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils sent delegates, met on Thursday 
last week, at the Camberwell Town Hall, with the 
view of arriving at an understanding with the 
London County Council for some uniform and 
equilable method of dealing with the cost of street 
improvements carried out to meet the growing 
needs of the Metropolis. Mr. Goddard Clarke 
(Mayor of Camberwell) was voted to the chair, and 
Mr. C. W. Tagg, Town Clerk of Camberwell (who 
had prepared a mass of statistical information for 
the use of the delegates) was appointed secretary 
to the conference. The Chairman, in opening the 
proceedings, emphasised the fact that they had not 
assembled there in any spirit of hostility to the 
County Council, Mr. J. R. Tomkins (Camberwell) 
moved :—“ That the present system whereby the 
London County Council claims from the Metro- 
politan Borough Councils varying amounts of 
contribution for improvements is contrary to the 
practice which should prevail in the Metropolis.” 
Mr. C. Townley (Islington) seconded. Mr. A. Dick- 
son (Mayor of Deptford) moved, as an amendment, 
that the words “varying amounts of” be deleted 
from the motion and that to the word “ contribu- 
tion” there Should be added the words “on a 
varying basis for similar improvements” Mr. 
A. W. J. Russell (Town Clerk of Paddington) 
seconded the amendment, which was adopted, and 
the resolution, as amended, was then agreed to. 
Mr. Tomkins afterwards moved—‘“ That, having 
regard to the rapid growth of London and the con- 
sequent increase in trafſic, and the necessity for 
some uniform practice to be adopted, this confer- 
ence do now consider upon what principle it is pre- 
pared to recommend that the cost of London 
improvements should be borne.’ Mr. W. Urquhart 
(Paddington), in supporting this proposal, urged 
that the County Council should be asked to lay 
down some principle as to what were metropolitan 
and what were local improvements. The motion 
was agreed to, Mr. G. W. Irons (Chelsea) then 
proposed That in the opinion of this Conference 
the cost of any county improvements should be 
borne by the whole of the County of London.” Mr. 
R. Salisbury (Chelsea) seconded this proposal. Some 
ion ensued, and an amendment was moved. 
The chairman at this point suggested that the 
conference should be adjourned and a sub-com- 
mittee appointed to consider the motion and amend- 
ment. That course was adopted, and the conference 
then adjourned until April 23. 
ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, KINGSTOWN, DUBLIN.— 
Mr. P. C. Cowen, Chief Engineering Inspector of 
the Local Government Board, concluded the in- 
quiry on the roth inst. at the Town Hall, Kings- 
town, in connexion with a petition from the Kings- 
town Urban Council, praying for a provisional 
order to enable them to acquire certain property in 
Kingstown for the purpose of erecting a number of 
artisans’ dwellings thereon. The amount of the 
loan applied for was over 60,0col. 
_ EXTENSION OF WICK HARBOUR WORKS. Formal 
intimation has now been made of the intention of 
the Wick Harbour Trustees to apply, in the course 
of the present session, for Parliamentary power to 
undertake a scheme of harbour extension. The 
chief features of this undertaking are an extension 
of the existing south pier for a distance of 200 ft., 
and the construction of a north breakwater 755 ft 
in length. This, when finished, will leave an en- 
trance of 180 ft. wide between the extension of the 
south pier and the proposed breakwater from the 
north side. It is likewise intended to erect inner 
piers and quays from both sides of the river, and to 
reclaim a large area of ground on the north shore of 
Wick Bay. Another item in the plan is the con- 
struction of a dock for the repair of vessels, at the 
inner end of the existing north pier, which structure 
is itself to be widened, and the area in front deepened 
for the accommodation of fishing vessels. The Par- 
liamentary plans for the new scheme are being 
prepared by Mr. James Barron, M. Inst. C. E., Aber- 
deen. The estimated cost of the operations, which 
will be proceeded with by instalments, is 1 50, oo0l. 
LABOURING CLASS DWELLINGS AT ROTHERHAM. 
—On the 20th inst. Colonel W. Langton Coke, 
M. Inst. C E., one of his Majesty's Local Government 
Board Inspectors, held a public inquiry at the Town 
Hall, Rother ham, relative to an application made 
: the County Borough Council under the pro- 
ons of the Rotherham Corporation Act, 1900, 


as to the scheme for providing new dwellings for 
Mr. George 
Jennings, Borough Surveyor, produced and ex- 
plained the plans for the new houses and the scheme 
generally, the site for which is in Lord-street. There 
were two classes of houses, the rentals being— 
Class A, 6s. 6d. ; for Class B, 63. per week. To each 
house there would be separate yard and con- 
veniences, and a special stove-grate arrangement 


persons of tbe labouring class. 


which would beat the bath. 


PRESENTATION.—On the 21st inst., at the Bear's 
Paw, Lord-street, Liverpool, a presentation of a 
silver bowl and an iluminated address was made 
by the staff and employees of the Liverpool Cor- 


poration Electric Supply Department to Mr. A. 


neer. 


COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.—The Joirt Committee 
representing the Manchester City Council, the 
Owens College, and the Manchester Society of 
Architects have recommended Professor Stewart 
H. Capper, M.A. (Edin.), for the appointment as 
first Professor of Architecture in the coming Man- 
chester University. Professor Capper holds a 
similar position in the M‘Gill University of Mon- 
treal, where he has occupied the Chair of Architec- 
ture since 1896. He graduated in first-class 
classical honours in 1850 in Edinburgh, having pre- 
viously attended classes at the University of 
Heidelberg. Professor Capper also secured the 
Pitt Club Scholarship in Classics. From 1879 to 
1884 he acted as private tutor and private secre- 
tary in the household of Sir Robert Morier, British 
Minister at Lisbon and subsequently at Madrid. 
From 1884 to 1887 Professor Capper studied with 
M. J. L. Pascal, architect, member of the Institute of 
France, and was admitted by examination a student 
of the Ecole de Beaux Arts. Returning to Scotland 
in 1887, he entered upon the work of practical archi- 
tecture, and from 1891 to the time when he was 
appointed to the Architectural Chair of Montreal, 
practised his profession in Edinburgh. The new 
professor is also an Associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and has lectured and examined 
for the Edinburgh University in arcb:cology and art 
for the M.A. degree. It is expected that Professor 
Capper will return to England and begin the duties 
connected with the Manchester Chair of Architec- 
ture next autumn.— Manchester Guardian. 

DOVER MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—The 

sixth annual meeting of the Dover Master Builders 
and Decorators’ Association was held at the Eagle 
Hotel recently. The report of the secretary, which 
set forth the Association’s work during the past 
twelve months, was read and adopted, as well as 
the financial statement, and the election of officers 
was also carried out. Mr. R. W. Paramore was 
unanimously elected President in the place of 
Councillor Bromley, who had occupied that position 
since the formation of the Association in the early 
part of 1897. The first duty of the newly elected 
President was to ask Mr. Bromley’s acceptance of a 
tantalus with cut glass bottles and electro-plated 
mounts. The liqueur frame bore a tablet with an 
engraved inscription setting forth the esteem in 
which the retiring President was held by the 
members. The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Committee, Messrs. W. Bromley, S. 
Lewis, E. Austin, R. Brisley, G. Munro, J. Parsons, 
T. Francis, and W. S. Long. Mr. H. S. Caspall 
was again appointed secretary, and Mr. W. S. 
Lewis treasurer. 
ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON LOCOMOTION. 
—At the second sitting of the Royal Commis- 
sion on London Locomotion on Friday last week 
at the Caxton Hall, Westminster, Colonel Yorke 
gave further evidence, and said tbat he was 
much impressed with the necessity of road 
widenings, and he thought it was essential that 
any body which was entrusted with the autho- 
risation of schemes of London traffic should 
be invested with powers to order the acquisition 
of land for road widening, and in some cases 
to authorise the Local Authority to contribute. In 
Paris there had been a street widening of a very 
comprehensive nature. New thoroughfares, wider 
streets, and subways would be the only thing to 
decrease the street traflic. Such a scheme as this 
would be a long and costly one, and would have to 
be organised. He was aware of how the Corpora- 
tion remedied the congestion at Snow Hill by the 
construction of the Holborn Viaduct, and they 
might remedy the congestion at Ludgate Circus by 
the construction of a similar viaduct from Fleet- 
street to Ludgate-hill. A great street improve- 
ment undertaken on broad principles was not 
necessarily a costly matter in the long run, although 
a great deal of capital might have to be raised in 
the frst instance. He felt that the condition of 
affairs pointed to the need of a great thoroughfare 
east to west, and another north to south which 
would relieve other parts of London. 

MANCHESTER CORPORATION AND FAIR Cox- 
TRACTS.—Sir James Hoy presided, on the 2oth inst., 
at the Town Hall, Manchester, over a meeting of 
the Special Committee appointed to revise the Fair 
Contracts clause in the Standing Orders of the City 
Council. The previous Monday the Committee 
heard the views of representatives of employers and 
workers. As a result of what was said at that 


Bromley Holmes, wbo on March 1 last retired from 
the position of Cify Electrical Engineer to take up 
the new appointment of Consulting Electrical Engi- 
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meeting, an amended clause has been drafted. The 

clause states that “contractors tendering for, or 
executing work under, this Council must be paying 

to the whole of their workpeople (except such as 

on account of old age, are employed at a lower 
rate) the standard rate of wages in the several, 
districts where their workpeople are actually 
engaged in the execution of work, and must 
also be observing the hours of labour as 
well as the aforesaid rate of wages respeca 
tively agreed upon between the associations of 
employers and the local organised bodies of workers 
in the various trades in the several districts where 
the work is being done. Notender shall be accepted 
from any firm which prohibits its workpeople from 
joining trade societies. Should the Council have, 
in its opinion, reasonable grounds for believing 
that the above conditions are not being complied 
with, the contractor shall he required to produce 
proof (to the satisfaction of the Council) of his 
compliance with the said conditions. The con- 
tractor shall not assign or underlet the contract ov 
any part of it, or sub-contract, except with the con- 
sent of the Council, and upon such conditions as i$ 
may think fit; but if the tenderer at the time 
of tendering states his desire to sublet any por- 
tions of the work not usually done by him, the 
Council will consent, provided that the sub-con- 
tractor is a person approved by it; the principal 
contractor sball be responsible, however, for al 
work done by such sub-contractor, and for its being 
carried out under the same conditions as if executed 
by himself.” With the exception of some slight 
alterations, which do not affect the principle of ths 
clause, the draft was approved, and will be sub- 
mitted to the Council for adoption. Mr. Hart, a 
member of the Committee, was anxious that thera 
should be added to the clause a paragraph setting 
forth that in cases where the workers were nct 
organised the rate of wages to be paid should be 
fixed by the Council, as is the case with the London 
County Council. 

ARBITRATION.—At the Surveyors’ Institution 2 
claim was heard before Mr. Ralph Clutton, sols 
arbitrator, by Field and others, who are the 
Ancients of New Inn, against the London County 
Council in respect of 880 ft. of land of New loo, off 
Houghton-street, which the Council are acquiring 
for street improvement purposes. Mr. E. Boyle, 
K.C., and Mr. Norman Craig represented the 
claimants; Mr. Freeman, KC, appeared for the 
Council. Mr. Boyle stated that the land had been 
let to a firm of builders by the claimants at a 
nominal rent of 5/. a year. Mr. Freeman raised a 
question as to the real ownership cf the land. Mr 
Boyle called Mr. Mumford, solicitor, who said that 
the land had been used in connexion with New Inn. 
After a consultation between the parties, Mr. Boyle 
stated that they had come to an agreement, and 
asked the arbitrator to award the sam of 750l. 
THE HOLBORN AND STRAND IMPROVEMEN? 
SCHEME.—In the Westminster High Bailiff's Court, 
on the 24th inst., before Mr. John Troutbeck anda 
special jury, Mr. Thomas Harris (trading as Pryce& 
Harris) claimed 10,784 l. compensation from the 
London County Council for the compulsory acqui- 
sition of his leasehold interest in the premises 2 and 
3, Craven-yard, Drury-lane, required for the pur- 
poses of the Strand to Holborn improvement 
scheme. Mr. Edward Boyle, KC, appeared for 
the claimant, and Sir Edward Clarke, K C., repre 
sented the London County Council, whose sealed offer 
for the property was 9,370/. The claimant's business 
was that of a milk contractor and dealer in brewers 
grains, and he was granted a 30 years’ renewal of 
his lease at a ground rent of 180l. per annum o 
condition that he put up buildings costing not less 
than 3,000}. As a matter of fact, he expended the 
sum of 5,330/. The premises had a pront rental 
of 500l. per annum, and the net profits 
derived from the business, after making allowance 
for interest on capital, amounted to 2,053. a year. 
A large number of binding contracts were running 
with farmers for the supply of milk and witb 
brewers for the collection ot their grains. These 
contracts, it was said, might involve the claimant: 
in fifty or sixty actions at law, but the County 
Council were willing to allow him a few months 
occupation to get over the ditticulty. The jury 
awarded the claimant 14,775/. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


LANARKSHIRE PAINTERS’ STRIKE.—The painters” 
strike, which has lasted since the New Year in Hamil- 
ton, Motherwell, Bellshill, Bothwell, and Blantyre, 
has at last been settled. The dispute was in regard 
to overtime and the signing of working rules 
Under the settlement the men have waived their 
demand for time-and-half overtime, and accepted 
time and quarter. The masters, on the other hand, 
have agreed that working rules should be signed fo? 
the year from February to February, instead of 
from January to January as at first proposed. 

THE BUILDING TRADES. — Returns supplied 
by seventy-nine Employers’ Associations whose 
members are estimated to employ about 89,000" 
building operatives of all classes, and by Trade 
Unions with an aggregate membership of about 
199,000, show that employment in the building 
trades generally was dull during February. It was 
slightly better than in the previous month, but 
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showed little change as compared with a year ago. 
The returns from Employers’ Associations, 
covering 65 per cent. of the workpeople re- 
ferred to in the returns, show employment to 
have been dull or bad, 27 per cent. fair 
or moderate, and 8 per cent. good. With 
bricklayers employment continues bad, and is 
about the same as in the corresponding month of 
last year. With masons it is good in England, and 
shows no change as compared with the previous 
month and a year ago. la Scotland and Ireland it 
continues dull, and is slightly worse than in the cor- 
responding month of last year. Employment is fair 
with carpenters, and better than in the previous 
month and a year ago. The percentage of un- 
employed members among trade union carpenters 
and joiners was 5'o at the end of February as com- 
pared with 6's in January and 6'2 in February, 
1902. Employment is still bad with painters, 
but shows some improvement as compared with the 
previous month. It is worse, however, than a year 
ago, except in Scotland, where it is better. With 
plasterers it is still dull generally, except in Scotland, 
where it is fair and better than in the previous 
month. Plumbers report employment as moderate. 
The percentage of unemployed members among 
Trade Union plumbers was 82 at the end of 
February, as compared with 6'4 in January, and 5'5 
in February, 1902. Slaters and tilers report that 
employment continues dull and is slightly worse 
than a year ago.— Labour Gazette. 
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LEGAL. 


DAVEY V. MAYOR, &c, OF GRAVESEND. 


THE hearing of the case of Davey v. The Mayor, 
&c., of Gravesend, commenced before Mr. Justice 
Lawrance and a special jury in the King’s Bench 
Division, on the 17th inst.—an action by the 
plaintiffs, Messrs. F. and D. Davey, builders and 
contractors of Southend, Essex, against the defend- 
ants for 1. 500l. alleged to be due to them on the 
certificate of the Borough Engineer, and also for 
damages from the defendants on the ground of 
their having wronsfully terminated a contract 
whereby plaintiffs were to erect for the defendants 
certain buildings at Gravesend. Defendants by 
their defence said they were justified in putting an 
end to the contract, and they counterclaimed 
against the plaintiffs for damages for breach of 
contract. 

Mr. Duke, K C., Mr. Rawlinson, K.C., Mr. Arthur 
Powell, K.C, and Mr. Bartley-Dennis appeared for 
the plaintiffs, and Mr. Wedderburn, K.C., Mr. 
Ribton, and Mr. Colefax for the defendants. 

Mr. Duke, in opening the case, said that the 
plaintiffs had been engaged by the defendants to 
erect some electric lighting works at Gravesend, 
and when the works were almost completed and 
there remained only about 700. worth of work to 
be done, and when plaintiffs banded to defendants 
the certificate of their engineer fcr 1,500}. defendants 
stopped plaintiffs from completing their work, and 
refused payment of the 1,5001. The contract price 
for the work was 7.094}. Of this 4,000/. only had 
been paid. At the time that the defendant's engineer 
gave the certificate for 1 5co/.. which the defendants 
refused to honour, plaintiffs had carried out 
work on the contract exceeding in value 
6,oool., and at the time defendants terminated the 
contract with the plaintitfs there was only about 
700l. or 8ool. worth of work to be done in order to 
complete the building. The plaintiffs were builders 
and contractors in a very large way of business, and 
they had erected a great many buildinys for public 
authorities. The defendants in the year roor ob- 
tained Parliamentary powers for the supply of 
electric lighting for Gravesend, and they proposed 
to erect a building which would serve tbe double 
purpose of providing for a refuse destructor and also 
for an electric lighting station. The two works 
were to be carried on in one set of buildings. The 
Corporation had a plot of land near the canal—a 
low-lying piece of land—and he (counsel) expected 
the jury would find before the case was over that 
the position chosen for the erection of these works 
had something to do with the conduct of the 
defendants towards the plaintiffs, because it was 
found in the course of the work—it was a serious 
difficulty that the substratum of the land on which 
the foundations had to be constructed was swampy 
and the flues got Hooded ; and, after the defendants 
had turned the plaintiffs off the works, they thought 
fit to alter the original plan and erected a chimney- 
stack and furnace in another place. The plaintiffs 
tendered for the work in the usual way on quan- 
tities which had been prepared. That was in August, 


19001. The contract was signed on November 13. 
1901. The contract contained the usual clauses and 
conditions. It provided that the works were to be 


under the control of Mr. Trentham, the engineer to 
the scheme. There was also a provision that in the 
case of any dispute arising between the contractors 
and the Corporation during the progress of the 
work it should be referred to the engineer. There 
were also provisions that the contractors were not 
to deviate from the execution of the works under 
the contract, except on the authority of the engi- 
neer, and that if he should be ot opinion that 
improper materials were being used and there was 
improper workmanship performed, the contractors 


would, on his objecting, substitute proper materials 
and workmanship to his satisfaction, failing which 
the engineer could employ other persons to execute 
the work. The contract stipulated that the works 
were to be completed by the contractors within six 
months under certain penalties, but power was 
given to the engineer to extend the time for the 
completion of the work. Another clause empowered 
the Corporation to determine the contract if the 
contractors should go bankrupt or suspend the 
work, and the amount then eady paid by the 
Corporation to the contractors should be deemed 
to be the full value of the work executed by the 
contractors up to that time, and no further sum 
should be paid by the Corporation to the con- 
tractors by virtue of the contract, and all expenses 
incurred by the Corporation to complete the con- 
tract might be deducted from the sum payable to 
the contractors. After the contract was signed 
some delay in commencing the work was caused 
through the Corporation having to get certain 
sanctions from the Local Government Board ; but 
on November 28 plaintitfs were told that these had 
been obtained, and they could go on with the work. 
Between the time of the contract being signed and 
November 28 the defendants, without any com- 
munication to the plaintiffs, varied the position of 
the chimney-stack, as shown in the plans on which 
the plaintiffs tendered, and lengthened the flues 
the plaintiffs had to carry out. Plaintiffs would 
not have complained of this, but the alteration 
cost the plaintiffs considerably more than they had 
bargained for when they tendered. The next thing 
that happened was this. The plaintiffs had carried 
out electric lighting works for the Corporation of 
Southend. The engineer went with one of the 
plaintitfs firm to look at these works, and he then 
said that they would not go to the expense of 
having glazed bricks in the engine- room. Accord- 
ingly the plaintiffs did not buy any, but this, as 
the jury would hear, was one of the reasons that 
the plaintiffs had been turned off the works. 

Mr. Wedderburn: I submit that nothing said 
verbally by the engineer is evidence against the 
Corporation. Section 26 of the contract limits the 
authority of the engineer. The sole contracting 
parties are the builders and the Corporation. By 
that clause the contractor is not to vary or deviate 
from the coatract or specification, or execute any 
extra work whatever unless on the authority of the 
engineer to be sufticiently shown by any order in 
writing or any plan or drawing expressly signed by 
him, or by a subsequent written approval signed or 
initialed by him. That first says that in order to 
vary the contract there must be the written or 
drawing order of the engineer. Notwithstanding 
that it went on to say that where the variation 
involved more than 20/. it must go before the 
Corporation. The builders therefore had notice of 
the limit of the authority of the engineer. They 
cannot rely on anything outside that. If they chose 
to accept the verbal order of the engineer, or of a 
clerk or anybody else, they did it at their own risk. 
I submit the only variations on which my learned 
friend can rely, are the variations on the written 
orders of the engineer or by the Corporation them- 
selves. Therefore, any evidence as to what may be 
verbally assented to by unauthorised people is not 
evidence against the Corporation. 

Mr. Duke replied that be had not tendered any 
evidence yet, and was merely opening his case. He 
should be obliged if his learned friend would allow 
him to proceed in the way he thought best. 

Mr. Wedderburn said he thought it a convenient 
time to take the objection. 

His Lordship : I cannot stop Mr. Duke. 

Mr. Duke, continuing, said that the work under 
the contract proceeded, and in January the plaintitts 
got the engineer’s certificate for 1,000/., and in 
February a certificate for 1,500/. both of which 
amounts the Corporation paid. So matters went 
on till about the middle of March, when a Mr. 
Archer came on the scene. Mr. Archer was a 
builder in Gravesend, and a member of the Cor- 
poration, and he was carrying on some works on 
an adjoining site. He said that bricks called Flet- 
tons had been selected to carry cut the erection of 
the chimney stack, which was then about 50 ft. or 
00 ft. from the ground. The engineer, as he found 
that a saving could be effected by constructing the 
shaft of Flettons instead of picked stock facings 
as provided for in the contract, had instructed the 
contractors to use Flettons, and the difference in 
price would be deducted from the price of the con- 
tract. The Corporation afterwards resolved that 
the shaft should be taken down, and rebuilt with 
picked stock facings. The Corporation were per- 
fectly right in taking that course so long as the 
expense did not fall on the contractors. On March 19 
the engineer wrote the plaintitfs to take down the 
chimney shaft and rebuild with the other bricks, 
and he would grant the plaintitfs one month’s ex- 
tension of time for so doing. Plaintiffs accepted 
the suggestion, but said it would take longer than a 
month. Upto this time the plaintitfs had only re- 
ceived 2,500/, and on March 25 they applied for 
a further certificate for 2,600/. On the same 
day the engineer wrote a letter to the Town Clerk 
of Gravesend as follows :— Will you kindly let me 
know whetber you consider that the builders should 
bave any more money at this juncture’ I should 
say they have carried out some 5,500/. worth of 
work, and have been paid 2,500/. only.“ That was 


an extraordinary proceeding, because it was the 

business of the engineer to administer his office, 

and to exercise his powers under the contract on 

such a question. The Town Clerk in his reply did 

not commit himself. He said that he hesitated 

interfering in the matter of certificates t> the 

builders, that business being by the contract ex- 

pressly assigned to the engineer. About a week 

after wards the engineer gave the plaintiffs a further 

certificate for 1,500/.—not for the 2,700l. which, 
according to his letter to the Town Clerk, should 

have been given taking into consideration the 300/. 

for retention money. That left 1,100/. or 1,200}. in 

the hands of the Corporation, and that was appa- 

rently done for some ulterior reason. The plaintiffs 

got that certificate paid on April 4. Subsequently 

the engineer wrote to the plaintiffs that he did 
not see how he could pass any extra payments to 

them for pulling down and rebuilding the chimney 

shaft, as it would have had to be pulled down in 
any case on account of bad work. The jury would 
be told that there was no bad work in the chimney 
shaft at all. Plaintiffs wrote to the engineer pro- 
testing at only getting a certificate for 1, 500l., and 
saying it was against the conditions of the contract. 
On April rr plaintiffs saw the engineer, and he 
then took up the new position that the mortar used 
in the inner part of the shaft did not set well, 
and was bad mortar. This charge was abso- 
lutely unwarranted. Then defendants called in a 
Mr. Crickmay, an engineer, a Mr. Bennett, an archi-. 
tect, and a Mr. Bate, whom they put in charge of 
the works, Mr. Trentham being, however, still re- 
tained to control the works on their behalf. Plain- 
tiffs consulted a Mr. Jas. Thompson, an architect, 
and plaintiffs arranged to do whatever Mr. Thomp- 
son thought they should do. Then another matter 
arose with regard to the main flue that was con- 
structed at a level below the level of the ground, 
where it received water which had accumulated 
either from the canal or somewhere else. Plaintiffs. 
were asked to rebuild part of the crown of the tlue. 
In that state of things there being the dispute about 
the chimney shaft, it was arranged that plaintiff 
should make out an account of what they considered 
they should receive for “ extras and omissions,” and 
on May 5 Mr. Thompson and the engineer met, and 
then it was agreed that the plaintiffs should be paid. 
in addition to the contract price for the carrying 
out of the work, 25/. extra. In May plaintiffs got 
another certificate for 1,500}, and subsequently a 
number of letters of complaint from the engineer 
about the main flue and the joinery work which. 
had been on the premises some two months. 
On May 22 the Corporation met and decided 
that the work should be measured up and 
taken out of the plaintiff's hands. This was done. 
After the ergineer knew this he wrote a letterto 
the plaintiffs which stated in effect that he would 
not allow ihe plaintiffs to do any additional work 
until they (plaintiffs) had remedied the defective 
work put into the job. The learned counsel said 
that at the time Mr. Trentham wrote that letter to 
the plaintitfs he knew perfectly well that the 
defendants bad decided to stop the plaintiffs from 
doing any more work. On May 30, defendants 
served the plaintitts with a formal written notice 
determining the contract. Plaintiffs had no possi- 
bility of going on with the work after that. They 
were practically stopped from going on with the 
work since May 22. Defendants had not paid 
plaintiffs the 1.500}. on the last certihcate. The 
learned counsel in concluding his address said that 
the Corporation, by their defence, would try to 
justify their action. He thought that the jury, 
when they looked at the facts and the bargain 
between the parties, would come to the con- 
clusion that they failed to justify what they had 
done. 

Mr. Frank Davey, a member of the plaintiffs’ 
firm, was then called and examined by Mr. Arthur 
Powell, and generally bore out the openiny state- 
ment of counsel. 

Cross- examined by Mr. Wedderburn : 

Have the Corporation always been ready to pay 
you the value of the effective work which you have 
done, and have they offered to have that ascertained 
by an independent person ?—That I do not know. 

Would you be content to be paid the value of the 
effective work you have done ?—I bave never done 
any bad work. 

Then clearly ycu would be content to be paid the 
value of the work you have done which you say 
was etfective ?— Yes. 

Would you be willing to have it valued up by a 
perfectly independent architect and take his figures? 
— No, certainly not. Mr. Trentham was the man 
there, and I did everything under his guidance. 

Why would you not be content with the judgment 
of a competent architect and an independent per- 
son I considered Mr. Trentham a competent and 
independent man, and the Corporation said I was 
to carry out his instructions. 

The witness, further cross-examined, said he 
disagreed with the suggestion that the whole 
difficulty had arisen through his disregarding the 
contract and listening only to what Mr. Trentham 
told him. He considered that he was carrying out 
the contract if he carried out Mr. Trentham’s 
instructions. Mr. Trentham being the agent of the 
defendants. In his judgment, 700}. worth of work 
remained to be done on the job on May 30. He 
was not aware that, according to what was found 
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ty the new contractors, 3,001. worth of work 
rema ned to be done. 

ic Witness was then further cross-examined at 
length un the details mentioned by Mr. Duke in his 
opeoing statement, he formally denying that any 
bad work was put into the job, and alleging that he 
and his firm had carried out and performed their 
oblizations under the contract. 

Mr. Jas Thompson an architect, examined by 
Mr. Bartley Dennie. corroborated the evidence of 
the last witness as to the satisfactory nature of the 
plaintitts’ work and of the materials supplied by 
them and used on the job. 

Cros3-examined : 

He saw pit-sand, or ballast, on the works. The 
new chimney-shaft was built of stock bricks. He 
had known the plaintiffs eight or nine years. He 
had had not very much to do with them. He thought 
that the Corporation, to reject the arrangement as 
to the 25. for extras, h d acted very foolishly. 

Mr. Wm. Woodward, examined, said he went down 
to the works and examined them with the last wit- 
mess and Mr. Davey. He thought the brickwork of 
the building was remarkably good work, both as to 
bricks and as to mortar. He had particulars of the 
defendants’ complaints. In his opinion there was not 
the slightest ground for complaint. and the work of 
the plaintitts was such as he should have accepted on 

behalt of any of his clients. He had never vet 
carried out a work where there were not variations 
to be settled at the end of the work. 

Cross-examined: He went through all the con- 
demned items at the works. 

Mr. John Archer, examined, said he was foreman 
of the cuncrete work for the plaintitfs. All Thames 
ballast was used for the footings of the building. 
When Mr. Trentham said that no pit ballast was to 
be used on the work, none was used. The brick- 
work of the chimney-shaft which was pulled down 
was extremely good. 

Mr. Wedderburn, in opening the case on behalf 
of the defendants, said the cuntention of the 
Corporation had been throughout that the plain- 
titfs ought to be paid the full value of all the 
etfective work done by them, and they bad always 
been ready and willing to pay for that. The case 
for the Corporation was, however, that a large 
amount of the work which the pla intiſſs had done 
was not effective work, and not according to 
specification, and that for work which was bad 
work and for work which was never ordered they 
(defendants) ought not to. be called upon to pay. 
He thought that attitude of the Corporation would 
commend itself to the jury. It could not be over- 
looked that in the present case there was a contract 
by the plaintifs on the one side and the Corpora- 
tion on the other. Ia that contract were put the 
specific terms as to how the work was to be carried 
out, and it stipulated that the terms of the 
contract were not to be departed from except 
in a particular wav. Alter the contract was 
signed, the work went on till about March 11, 
when the attention of the Corporation was called 
to an important matter, viz., that the chimnev- 
shaft, which they had ordered to be built of a 
particular class of brick, was, without their being 

consulted, built of a different class of brick than 
that specified. The plaintiffs’ answer to this was 
that there had been a variatioa of this important 
matter by the defendants’ engineer. The engineer, 
however, had no power to do this. Contracts 
cauld not be varied in that way. The general 
history of the case was this. The contract was 
signed on November 13, and the plaintiffs knew 
from the first what the specification was. On 
March 11 the question of the chimney-shaft was 
for the first time raised. The Corporation declined 
to accept that which they never had contracted 
to have, and the shaft was taken down by the 
beginning of April. As soon as it was taken 
down it was possible to see what the 
pedestal below was. The defendants’ case with 
regard to that was that on the top of the pedestal 
there was a stone plinth, and that the brickwork 
under that was so bad it had to be kept up in one 
place bv a wedge ot mortar, at one point 14 in. 
thick. Tne defendants’ case was that that was en- 
tirely dus to bad building. Apart from that the 
brickwork was not properly “flushed up.” After 
March 11 Mr. Trentham and the Corporation came 
to loggerheads. The only safe course here to pre- 
vent either party being hurt was for the contract to 
be regarded. When the Corporation and Mr. 
Trentham (who was apparently only an engineer, 
and not an architect) had come to loggerheads, Mr. 
Trentham had suggested that if the Corporation 
were not contented they had better call in some in- 
dependent architect. Toe Town Clerk of Graves- 
end, desiring to have an absolutely independent per- 
son, wrote to the l'cesident of the Roval Institute of 
British Architects and said there was some difficulty 
about the works at Gravesend, and asking him to nomi- 
nate somebody. The President of the Institute nomi- 
nated a Mr. Crickmay. He came down and visited 
the works and afterwards made his report, which 
would be handed to the jury. The real issue was 
whether the jury would believe what they were told 
by the plaintitt3, or whether they would believe Mr. 
Crickmay. Mr. Crickmay having made his report, 
the plaintiffs did not like it, and they called in Mr. 
Thompson. Mr. Thompson, who was the friend of 
the plaintiffs, and Mr. Trentham, with whom the 
Corporation were at loggerheads, were to decide 


The witness replied that a resident architect 
would have examined the work as it proceeded and 
reported to the employers. 

Mr. Duke: What do you have a clerk of the 
works for ?— Exactly for the same thing as 1 have 
described. In this case I think Mr. Mclones acted 
on behalf of the electric work. 

Further cross-examined, the witness said that the 
clerk of the works was not to give orders, bu: to 
supervise and report. 

Supposing you had got some doors which you 
considered did not tally with the specification, and 
you were supervising the work, would you reject 
the doors or turn out the builder ?—I should tell the 
builder to take away the doors, and if he did not do 
it I should get some one else to do it. 

Take the case where there are a large number of 
complaints. Have you ever known of sucha case 
as this, where, without demand upon the builder to 
make good the defects, he has been turned off the 
work ?- No. 

It does not strike you as a fair proceeding. does 
it ?—I should certainly give notice to the builder. 

Mr. Walter Herring, a quantity surveyor, 
examined by Mr. Colefax, said that in June, 1001, 
he was appoiated on behalf of the Corporation to 
prepare the quantities for the work in question. In 
May, 1902, he was instructed to measure up the 
work which had been done by the plaintifs, and 
on June 18 he went to Gravesend for that purpose. 
He was accompanied by Mr. Hawker, who measured 
up also for the new contractors. The witness 


what the Corporation were to accept and what not 
to accept. Against that the defendants held out. 
The tuggestion that 25l. should be added to the 
contract price was altogether rejected by the Cor- 
poration, and thre was n authority for Mr. Trente. 
ham to bind the Corporation at allin that matter. 
From that date the defendants continued to find 
things not properly done. The flue had been con- 
demned on April 12, and by May 27 nothing had 
been done to put the flue right. Meanwhile, the 
joinery was wrong, the mortar was wrong, and 
various other matters were altogether as they should 
not be. The result was that the Corporation felt 
that they could not go on allowing bad work 
nor work they had not ordered to be executed. 
Tne Corporation then made the proposal tbat the 
work should be measured up, and that the plaintiffs 
should be paid and go. Tue plaintiffs wanted to 
have all work measured up, good or bad, and the 
Corporation only wanted to measure up and pay 
for such work as was properly done according to 
the contract. Eventually the defendants acted 
under Section 40 of the contract, and gave the 
plaintiffs notice that they had determined the con- 
tract. The whole question the jury had to deter- 
mine was whether the defendants were justitied io 
terminating the contract under that section. The 
sole question was whether the plaintiffs had failed 
to do their duty under the contract. He submitted 
they had certainly failed, because thev had con- 
tinued to act outside the contract and to execute 
ditterent work to that ordered. Plaintiffs had 


failed if their work was bad. stated that he estimated that the work done by the 
Mr. George R. Crickmay, F. R. I. B. A. and F.S.I., | plaintitfs at that date apart from any deductions at 
examined by Mr. Rawlinson, said that in April of | all amounted to 4,432/. 173. 1d. The materials on 
last year he was appointed by the President of the | the site were worth 175/. 109, 3d, From that had 
Royal Institute of British Architects to go down to | to be deducted 419/. 63. 10d. for the chimney shait 
Gravesend and make a report in this matter. He which was pulled down, and 148. 123. od. for the 
went down on April 15, and made an examination | main flue. There was 1081. in respect of bad 
of the premises. The brickwork for tbe outside of | joinery work and 2col. odd for variations. These 
the Hue was not good. He should not have passed | deductions amounted altogether to 949l. 93. 4d. 
it. There should have been solid brickwork bonded | according to his valuation, and as the plaintitfs had 
together behind. He had two holes cut in the] been paid 4,000/. they had been overpaid for what 
pedestal of the chimney-shaft. The mortar he took | they had done. 
out from the holes he cut was very “ short” and The witness stated that in course of measuring up 
very unsatisfactory. It was necessary that the | he inspected the work. He noticed the concrete at 
whole of the brickwork should be grouted, or some- | the base of the chimney. It was not at all good. 
how made solid. The brickwork was not flushed | It was not suitable to support a chimney of that 
up, grouted, or made solid. That was a most im- | height. He examined the flue, and so far as bis 
portant matter in a pedestal of that kind. He had | examination went, the werk in the flue was not at 
made a report on the chimney shaft. Flettons were all good. The joinery was rough, and the roof 
not the proper bricks to have used, and the brick- | boarding was knotty and sappy. 
work was not properly Hushed up. The bricks he Cross-examined by Mr. Duke: 
found there were bard, rough bricks, but certainly| He thought at the time that the lining wall for 
not picked stocks.“ He was told they were Ecith | the flue was sufficiently thick if o in., but he did not 
bricks. and nothing likeas good as “ picked stocks.” | think now that ıt was thick enough. 
They were much cheaper than “picked stocks.“ He] Further cross-examined, the witness stated that 
saw some pit sand on the works. It was quite unfit | the measurement he made was supposed to be a 
for good work. Stourbridge bricks were the best fire- | measurement between the parties. 
bricks, but those used were not the best Stourbridge Did you give notice to the plaintifs ?— had an 
fire-bricks. The specification said “the best fire- | interview with Mr. F. Davey and also with Mr. 
bricks,” and those used were not the best—that was, | Arnold. I asked if any person was to be seat to 
in the flue. The boarding on the roof generally | meet me. , 
was very sappy. The walls were very roughly] Was any notice sent to the plaintiffs ?—No, be- 
built, and very badly pointed. He did not think | cause they refused to attend. 
that the plaintitfs had complied with the contract Was there any notice given by the Corporation 
with regard to the work being the best work. If he|for Mr. Davy to be present and see that 
had been the architect on the work he should have | measurement ?—I cannot say. 
stopped it a3 soon as he could. In the ordinary course notice is given to the 

His Lordship: You would not have granted a | parties at the time, and requiring them to attend 
certificate? I agree with you. l 

The witness : No. I should not. Did you know that the Corporation were turning 

Examination continued : Since then he had been | the contractors off the work ?—I was told that an 
down to the works and seen the joinery work. ‘The | agreement was being come to that the contractor 
doors were specified as being Archangel deals. | should abandon the contract. 

The doors used were made from an inferior deal— Mr. Trentham told you that? -es. 

he should say, a Swede deal The doors were not Crosg- examination continued: 

framed for mortice locks, which were provided for At the end of May or the beginning of June be 
in the specification. It was the kind of work he] found out that the contractor had been turned on 
should not pass. These were internal doors, but] the work. According to his valuation, the total 
the external doors were made just the same way as | cost of the work the plaintitfs had not done in order 
far as the framing was concerned. The sash- frames] to complete the contract amounted to 2,0021. 
were very rough and a very poor class of joinery. Re- examined: 

Cross- examined by Mr. Duke: He knew that the He took out the original quantities. These 
Corporation had had some disagreement with Mr. | quantities were priced. The original prices in the 
Trentham. He did not agree with a good many of | quantities included a margin of profit for the com 
the opinions expressed by Mr. Trentham. He saw tractor. His total bill of quantities came out at 
no objection to the site of the flue if there had been | 7,003/. 103. The contract price was 7,004! On 
a proper foundation. June 16 he went to measure up all the work done. 

Mr. Duke: But the specified foundation was put | good and bad. He took that at the scheduled price 
in 7—I think it was. where they applied. 

It was a site which was liable to be waterlogged’ Mr. William Hawker, a quantity surveyor, af 
—It was a site which was waterlogged. No. 73, Moorgate-street, E.C., and Gravesend. 

Cross-examination continued: There was no examined, said that in June, 1002, he measured up 
water in the flue when he was there. He did] with the last witness the work done by the 
not know that it had been pumped before he | plaintitfs. He represented the new contractors 
got there to get the water out. The place| He agreed in all the figures with the last witness 
where the flue was now was much better than | He carefully examined the condemned work and 
the place it was in formerly. It was now above | found it very inditferent. ; 
the water-mark. If he had been constructing a Mr. Chas. Fredk. McInnes, resident electrical 
flue on the site he should have had 18-ia. walls and | engineer to the defendant Corporation, examined. 
a good foundation. The specitied thickness of the | said that in April, 1902, he examined the concrete 
walls was 9g in. That was very risky. The] under the boilers. He found it very bad indeed. 
principal matters with which bis report dealt with | He stopped the erection of the boilers in cons 
were the chimney-shaft and the flue. Mr. Trentham | quence. On April 12 he examined the main tue. 
was still in the service of the Corporation. He He found the walls of the flue not upright. The 
was the consulting electrical engineer. He never | concrete under the pedestal of the chimney sbait 
heard from Mr. Trentham that he had ordered had the appearance of not being properly mixed. 
“ Flettons” instead of“ stocks.“ It was variable—soft in some places and bard in 

Mr. Duke: What do you have a resident engineer | others. 
on works of this sort for? Cross-examined : 

His Lordship: Ia an ordinary case it would be a He was the resident electrical engineer. Mr. 
resident architect. Trentham was the consulting engineer to the Cot- 
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poration. Witness had no technical knowledge of 
buildings and no particular knowledge of building 
construction. He had no particular knowledge 
whether work was good or bad except in regard to 
work in connexion with his own contracts. 

Mr. Edmond John Bennett, A.R I. B. A., gave 
evidence as to being appointed by the Corporation 
in April, 1902, to advise with Mr. Trentham on the 
works at Gravesend. The witness generally 
corroborated the evidence of the other witnesses 
called on behalf of the defendants. 

Evidence was also given for the defendants by 
Mr. Archer, a builder and a member of the 
defendant Corporation: Mr. Thomas Grant, 
Borough Surveyor of Gravesend; Mr. John Bate, 
Kent-road, Gravesend, clerk of works; Mr. Wm. 
J. Harrison, Town Clerk’s assistant; Mr. Meredith 
Winter Blyth, analyst: and Mr. Arthur Ward 
King, deputy treasurer, Gravesend. 

In the result the jury awarded the plaintiffs 
2,544/. damages. l 

Judgment accordingly. 

A stay of execution with the view to an appeal 
was refused. 


PARTY-WALL DISPUTE. 


THE case of Cave v. Robinson came before Mr. 
Justice Wright, sitting without a jury, in the King’s 
Bench Division last week. It was an action by the 
plaintiff, the lessee of No. 54, Broad-street, St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, against the defendant, the sub-lessee 
of the upper floor of these premises, to recover the 
cost of pulling-down and rebuilding the upper part 
of a party-wall. 

It appeared that the London County Council 
served a dangerous structure notice on 
plaintiff to pull down the party-wall which sepa- 
rated the property from No. 53, and he was com- 
pelled to pull down and rebuild the wall at con- 

iderable expense, although he only occupied the 
ground floor of his premises. 

Mr. Wright, counsel for the plaintiff, contended 
that defendant was liable by reason of the decision 
in the case of Proudfoot v. Hart to contribute his 
share of the expenses of pulling down and re- 
building the party-wall. The wall, he said, was 
decayed and defective, and owing to No. 53, the 
adjoining property, being pulled down, it became 
much worse. Plaintiff only occupied the ground 
floor, he having sublet the first, second, and third 
tioors to defendant on a repairing lease. The 
pulling down of the ground floor portion of the 
wall necessarily involved taking down the whole 
wall. Defendant admitted his liability to pay the 
cost of pulling down the upper portions of the wall, 
but not of rebuilding. 

Mr. J. M. Theobald, a surveyor, examined, said 
that the wall was very old. He measured the work, 
the cost of which was 2414 ö 

Cross- examined: 

The wall of the adjoining house was very 
The house was over 100 years old. 

Mr. A. C. H. Pendlebury, a surveyor, said that there 
was a vertical crack in the wall which started mid- 
way and went up and down both ways and extended 
to the ground. It was necessary to take the wall 
down to the ground as it was decayed from old age. 
The adjoining house supported this, and the pulling 
down of that certainly made the party-wall give 
way to some extent. Otherwise the wall would 
have done for a considerable period. 

Mr. Savage, chief clerk to the District Surveyor 
of St. Giles-in-the-lields, said that in January he 
surveyed the party-wall between Nos. 53 and 54, 
Broad- street. There were a number of cracks, but 
he did not think that the cracks went into the 
ground. He could not say if there was anything 
the matter with the foundation, but he did not con- 
sider that pulling down next door had any effect, as 
the cracks were old. 

The defendant gave evidence as to being the 
tenant of the upper floors. The wall, he said, was 
in good condition there, although old. 

Cross-examined : He had known the crack in 
question for twenty-seven years. 

In the result, his Lordship in giving judgment 
said the evidence proved that the wall was in a 
ruinous state of repair, and, in fact, repair was out 
of the question. He thought that the immediate 
cause of the whole wall being taken down was the 
bad condition of the ground floor portion. There 
would be judgment for the plaintiff, being the 
amount of his share of the pulling-down expenses up 
to November 18, 1902, and on the other point of 
the case judgment for the defendant. 


old. 


ACTION AGAINST THE SEAFORD URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


THE case of Lambe and others v. the Urban 
District Council of Seaford, came before Mr. 
Justice Kekewich in the Chancery Division last 
week, it being an action bv the plaintiffs, Mr. Robert 
Lambe and the Seaford West Co., Limited, for a 
declaration that under the Newhaven and Seaford 
Sea Defences Act, 1898, and an Agreement dated 
December 17, 1900, or one of them, the Urban 
District Council of Seaford was liable to take over, 
adopt, and maintain at the public expense the 
parade of the width of 60 ft. or thereabouts, 
immediately to the landward side of the Sea wall 
and also the road 6o ft. wide on the landward side 


of the parade. Defendantsadmitted that they were 
liable to take over and maintain the parade but 
denied liability in respect of the road. 

Mr. Cripps, K.C., Mr. Warrington, K.C., and Mr. 
Metcalfe appeared for the plaintiffs, and Mr. 
Macmorran, K.C, and Mr. Wood, for the 
defendants. 

Mr. Cripps said that Mr. Lambe was the free- 
holder of the whole of certain lands and heredita- 
ments called the Seaford West Estate in the 
parishes of East Blatchington and Seaford, and 
having a frontage to the seashore between New- 
haven and Seaford. For some years prior to 1898 
the sea had made considerable encroachments upon 
the shore, and large portions of the public road 
along the coast from Newhaven to Seaford had 
been washed away or become buried in beach, and 
serious damage caused to the adjacent lands. In 
1898 the plaintiff and the other owners of land who 
had sustained injury, and the defendants and other 
Local Authorities affected, obtained the passing of 
the Newhaven and Seaford Defences Act, 1808, to 
provide for the construction and maintenance of 
the necessary defence works and other purposes, 
including the construction of a road 60 ft. wide. 
This road was to be constructed by Mr. Lambe and 
taken over when completed by the Seaford Council. 
In 1900 it was proposed to vary the proposed 
works by constructing a parade as well asa road, 
and on December 17 an agreement was entered into 
under which Mr. Lambe was to maintain and keep 
in repair the road, 6o ft. wide, on the landward side 
of the parade until the same had been taken over 
by the Local Authority and become repairable at 
the public expense, and in the meantime he was to 
permit the free uninterrupted use thereof by the 
public. It was further agreed that so soon as the 
whole of the road and works should have been 
carried out and completely finished by the plaintitts, 
the defendants should take over and maintain at the 
public expense the parade of the width of 60 ft. 
By a deed of conveyance, dated June 28, 1901, Mr. 
Lambe conveyed portions of the Seaford West 
Estate, including his rights to the foreshore, road, 
and parade, to the Seaford West Co., Ltd. Piaintitfs 
in July, 1902, completed the road and they now 
claimed that defendants were liable under the Act 
and the agreement to take over and maintain both 
road and parade. 

The defendants’ case was that the agreement 
drew a distinction between the road and parade, 
the intention being that they should take over the 
parade instead of the road. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said he thought 
that on the true construction of the agreement 
there was nothing in the way of variation or super- 
session of the Act to negative the plaintitts’ con- 
tention. The Council accepted the old road and 
the addition, and the result was that the provisicn 
under the Act respecting the old road stood, not- 
withstanding the agreement respecting some 
addition to the old road. It had been conceded 
that the road bad been constructed, and therefore 
the plaintiffs were entitled to the declaration asked 
for. 

Judgment accordingly. 


ISLINGTON DRAINAGE DISPUTE. 


THE hearing of the case of Proctor v. the Mayor, 
&c., of Islington concluded before the Court of 
Appeal, composed of Lords Justices Vaughan- 
Williams, Stirling, and Mathew, on the roth inst. 
on the appeal of the plaintiff from a judgment of 
Mr. Justice Wright in the King’s Bench Division. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiff. Mrs 
Proctor, to recover from the defendants 54/. paid 
to the Borough Council in respect of sanitary work 
done at Nos. 106 and 108, Rothertield-road, Isling- 
ton. The plaintiff alleged that a sanitary inspector 
of the defendants’ served her with a written notice 
to the effect that certain drains in the premises ot 
which plaintiff was owner were in a defective con- 
dition, Upon receipt of the notice plaintiff in- 
structed her builder to do the necessary work, the 
cost of which amounted to 54l. The plaintiff's case 
was that the repairs the defendants required done 
were repairs to a sewer, and as the duty of keeping 
that in order fell on the defendants she could 
recover the amount she had paid her builder from 
them. 

The defendants’ case was that the notice served 
upon the plaintiff was simply an intimation that the 
drainage was defective, and that they did not call upon 
the plaintiff to do the work, The defendants, how- 
ever, in order to decide the question of their lia- 
bility in the matter, admitted that the work done by 
the plaintiff was on a sewer which it was their duty 
to keepin order. Mr. Justice Wright in the Court 
below held that, as the work was not done by the 
plaintiff under compulsion nor at the time that the 
defendants themselves were bound to execute the 
work, the plaintiff could not recover from the de- 
fendants the amount she had paid her builder for 
the repairs, He accordingly dismissed the action with 
costs. Hence the present appeal of the plaintif. 
The plaintiff appeared in person, and Mr. Courthorpe 
Munroe for the defendants. 

In the result their Lordships held that the plaintiff 
was entitled to succeed. They thought that justice 

would be met by defendants paying to the plaintiff 
the sum of 4ol. Be y: 

The appeal was accordingly allowed. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 

4,044 of 1902.—W. E. Evans (H. Croizer & Cie.): 
Manufacture of Artificial Stone. 

This consists of a receptacle in which the mass is 

expanded after the first mixing and is constituted: 

of a simple reservoir where the material falls with- 
out settling before passing to the second mixer, this 

reservoir being capable of being heated either by a 

steam-jacket or other appropriate means in such 

manner as to maintain in the mass a temperature 
slightly below 100 deg. Cent. 

0,302 of 1902. — M. YARROW: Construction of 
Earthenware and other Pipes and Apparatus there-' 
for. 

The construction of earthenware and other pipes 
and apparatus for producing same, consisting in so 
forming or arranging the spigots and sockets of 
said pipes that in jointing such pipes together 
greater facility is afforded for the insertion of the 
joiat-forming substance and a better or more secure 
joint is produced than is the case with those as 
ordinarily constructed, and the invention further 
consists in the formation and arrangement of the 
press and parts in connexion therewith, whereby 
the said pipes and others of 2 similar nature may 
be readily and properly produced. 

6.405 of 1002.— P. H. MELLOR and S. W. HASSALL : 
Process of Moulding Clay or other Earthenware. 

This process consists of moulding earthenware by 

casting, said process comprising the building of a 

mould composed of a box and a core, a portion or 

portions of said mould being pervious to moisture, 
and after the mould is closed, injecting clay slip 
thereinto under pressure. 

6,940 Of 1902.—CALLENDER’S CABLE AND CON- 
STRUCTION Co., LTD., and H. HASTINGS : Covers 

` for the Function Boxes of Telegraph Cables and the 
Like. 

This consists of covers for the junction boxes of 

telegraph cables and the like, so inclinea . a. water 

condensing on them docs not drop into the box but 
adheres to them, running down towards their outer. 
edge and escaping by a suitable channel. 

6.948 of 1902.—T. PETERSON: Feeder Pillars or 
„bote Ground? Boxes used in Connexion wilh 
Electric Supply Mains. 

This consists in the combination of a pillar, panels, 

or the like, or the fittings carried on the outside 

thereof, and a cover surrounding the fittings and 
pillar. 

$ 805 of 1902. L HOUGHT : Sliding Door and Sash 
Check or Holder. 

A door or sash check comprising a hinged or 

jointed member in combination with springs and a 

stud. 

6,299 of 1902.—T. A. STEVENSON : Fuel Economisers 
and Heat Gencrators for Usein Domestic or Other 
Fire Grates, 

Fuel economisers and heat generators for use in. 

domestic and other fire grates, cons sting in a frame 

or grate comprised by a number o: central parallel 
bars and inclined splayed end bars, having length- 

wise grooves therein, said frame being given a 

suitable curve, and ribs arranged transversely of 

said grooves, and rearwardly projecting supports or 
bases. 

9,047 of 1902.—D, M. NESBIT : Ventdalors and Fit- 
lings thegar. š 

This consists in rendering the ilow of air through 3 

ventilator grating uniform by dividiag the uptake 

into two or more independent passages and sepa- 
rately regulating the flow oi air through such 
passages. 

9,877 of 1902.—D. M, NESEIT: Ventilating Systems. 

This consists in arranging the outer air inlet orifice 

at a comparatively high level and causing the enter-" 

ing air to pass first down the inlet passage and then. 

up through a heating chamber arranged within a. 

cabinet. ` 

10,333 Of 1002.— J. PALLISER : Chimney-tops. 

This consists in the combination of a lower or base 

component for attachment to the chimney head and 

an upper opening disposed thereon and held concen- 

trically therewith by wiogs or distance pteces, said 

upper opening being prolonged considerably with 

reference to the lower or base opening, 80 as to ex- 
tend downwardly and confine or enclose the major 

part thereof. 

8,028 of 1902.— T. SABINE: Machines for Making 
Sanitary Pipes, Chimney pots, and the Like. 

Machines for making sanitary pipes, chimney-pots, | 

and the like, consisting in the employment of addi- 

tional and adjustable systems of balance weights. 
arranged to vary in weight according as the weight. 
increases or decreases on the table of the machine. 
and as said table descends or ascends. pe 

9,281 of 1902.—P. BAKER: Chimney top. 

In constructing a chimney-pot according to the 

invention the base is preferably made square, and. 

the top is approximately circular in cross section. 

The top is formed with a slight outward extension, 

the middle part is made to taper or contract towards 

the top, so as to resist the external wind pressure 
and thus prevent down draught. The top is made 


All these applications are in the stage in which , 


opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can be made. 
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with four cross 


-shaped openings, aod the middle 
part with four corresponding triangular openings, 
the said openings in the top and in the middle part 
being arranged in opposite pairs at different levels 
for the purpose of assisting the up current within 
the.chimney and preventing down draught. 

11,855 of 1902,.—W. S. Fry: Wood-tenoning Ma- 

Chines, 

This consists of a method 
wood. For the purpose of cutting tenons on a 
vertical spindle machine the part carrying the slide 
is made to turn on a pivot or hinge at or near one 
end, so that the opposite end of same may be moved 
backwards or forwards in order that the slide 
catryiag the wood may be passed in front and at 
the back (or two sides, as the case may be) of the 
cutters. The same principle is also applied to 
machines with a horizontal spindle. Ia that case 
the table, or part carrying the slide, is pivoted or 
hinged, ia order that one end may be raised or 
lowered to enable the slide to be passed over or 
under the cutters. 


17,176 of 1902.—H. HESSLER and G. KRON: Door 
Checks. 


of cutting tenons on 


This relates to door checks where the motion of 
the door is checked by the compression of a fluid 
behind a piston acted upon by the door in its 
motion, which fluid, when shutting the door, is 
obliged to pass through a passage to the other side 
of the piston, and consists of an arrangement ia 
this passage of a valve, adjustable from without 
and provided with an appropriate seat, so adapted 
that ata quicker motion of the piston and the in- 
crease of tlie pressure the opening of the passage 
8 choked, and at the slower motion of the piston 
the opening of the passage is enlarged, the device 
acting in this wav as a regulator of the uniform 
shutting speed of the door, with the view that the 
Shutting may always take place with the same 
speed, independently of disturbing actions from the 
air draught and dilterent power and direction on 
different occasions. 

22,601 at 402.—J. W. SECKERSON : 

Hot Water Supply for Baths. 


This consists in the use of the Ordinary scullery 
washing boiler, with an outlet 2 in. from the bottom 
of the boiler, connected by pipes to a hot water 
force-pump fixed by the side of the washing boiler. 
The hot water from the washing boiler is forced into 
the bath by pumping in the Ordinary manner, 
27.153 Of 1992.—J. JONES : Covers Jor Manholes and 
Similar Openings. 

A cover fora manhole or similar Opening compris- 
ing a frame having three grooves or channels, and a 
cover having one domed member and three flanges 
adapted to lie in the three channels, two of said 
grooves being adapted to be filled with water conden- 
sing on the domed or curved surfaces of the cover. 


28,091 of 1902.—G. E. KOBLIGK : Automatic Door- 
closing Device, 


Automatic door-closing apparatus, which consists 
in swivelling the draw-bar for the door to the 
operating mechaniem, in order to enable one and 
the same apparatus to be adapted for use in con- 
nexion with a door opening in either direction. 
7994 cf 1902.—F. W. ADAMS: Door Closing and 
Check Apparatus. 
A door check and closing apparatus of the kind 
wherein a pneumatic cylinder and an independent 
spring barrel are employed, consisting in the 
arrangement wherein the said barrel is mounted upon 
al lever hinged to the door and door frame, and the 
spindle of the spring barrel is connected hy a lever 
to a link pivoted tu the door frame, the said link 
having also pivoted to it the piston-rod of the 
pneumatic cylinder. 
6,274 of 1002.— D. W. CLARKE and J. CLARKE: 
Sliding and Folding Partitions or Doors 
This relates to sliding and folding partitions or 
doors, the objects being to desiga and arrange the 
parts in such a manner that they may be manipu- 
lated in detail, and thus allow one Person to close or 
open a series ot doors or a partition with little etfort 
and to execute such movements within the least 
possible space. Partitions or doors m ade according 
to this iavention may be used to divide or close any 
size of opening. The inveation consists in the com. 
bination of two unequal leaves, which are hinged 
together with upper and lower pivots, upper and 
lower guide rails, a projectiog bar, and a recessed 


bracket. 
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MEETINGS. 
Fripay, MARCH 27. 


í of Municipal and C ounty 
in London (Westminster Palace 


New Syitem of 


_ Institute of Sanitary 
tion in Practical Sanitary Science. 


SaTurpDav, MARCH 28. 


Royal Institution. — Rt. Hon. Lord Rayleigh on 
“ Light ; its Origin and Nature.“ — V. 3 p.m. 


(Carpenters! Hall London-wall).—Mr. W. Middleton on 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


Muswell Haill.—Sutton-rd., 14 plots of freehold 


Finsbury.—Sun-st., f g. r. 30“. 48., reversion in 


Brompton.—3, 5, 7, 9, 19, 21, and 23, Kutland-st., 


Cavendish-square. —41, Queen Anne-st., u. t. 4 yrs., 


Kentish Town.— 15, Caversham-rd., u. t. 45 yrs, 


Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd. —Examiration 
in Practical Sanitary Sctence. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Darn 
Hall, Eddleston. 

Incorporated British Institute of Certified Car- 
penters.—Visit to the London County Council's building 


By DEKnENHaM, Tewson, & Co. 
Teddington.—2, 3, and 4, Hughenden ter., v.t, 
774 yrs., g. r. 152, y. r. 8% N . 


By ALFRED RICHARDS. 
Winchmore Hill. — Barrowell Green-la., Barrowell 


estate, adjoining the Holborn Town Hall. 3 p.m. Edmonton.—Montagu-rd., an enclosure of free 

Builders’ Foremen's Association (Memorial Hall, hold land, 6 a. 1r. 13 pp . 
Farringdon-street, EC.) — Mr. A. Adams, Works] Mar ate, Kent.—r2, 13, 14, 14a, 15, and 16, The 
Manager of the London Brick Company, on Tne Manu- arade (S), f., y. r. 233d. 10 8 5 
facture of Fletton Bricks.“ 8. 15 p.m. 5 and 7, High-st. (S), 2 v. r. 10o!!]l . 


By Sloxkv. VALENTINE, & Co. 


Monpay, MARCH 30. Penge.—g and 19, Woodbine-gr., f., w. T. 521 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mr. Horatio 


a , 27, 29, and 37, Woodbine-gr. f., 5. r. 

Porter on Fire Prevention.” 8 pm. J 1114. 166. V „ 
Builders’ Benevolent Institutiou. Committee meet ing. 37A, Woodbine-gr. (Mission Hall), f., wir. 

5 p-m. 167. 188. 9554 „445 „ ·9•9hſ „4 seve 965 2 6 2 2 
Tuxspav. Marcu 31. 54. Woodbine-gr., f., w. r. 31. 4 ͥ 

Royal Institution. — Sir Robert Ball, M. A., F. R. S., eckenham. - 38, Ravenscroſt- rd., u. t. 74 Y'S., 


on Great Problems in Astronomy.”—II[. 3 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers Mr. P. J. Cowan on 
American Locomotive Practice. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, ArRIL 1. 
Architectural Association Discussion Section. 
Mr. A. M. Watson on “Some Unorthodox Views about 
Building.“ 5. 20 p.m. 
(1) Mr. C. E. 


Royal Archeological Institute. — 
Keyser, M.A., F.S.A., on “Swalcliffe Church, Oxford- 
shire.” (2) Mr. R. Garraway Rice, F.S.A.,on “An Illu- 
Ferrers Family made in 1612, 


2t, Fenywain-pl., u. t. 894 yrs., g. r. 3l. 6s., v. r. 
S E JJJJͤ aca ees E 
16 and 18, Longcross-st., u. t. 71 yrs., gr. 
64. 6S., w. r. 31. 48... e 
By Nicholson, Greaves, BAR BER, & Co. 
(at Sheffield). ; 
Butterthwaite, Yorks.—A freehold dairy farm, 
area 63a. or. 20 p., y. r. 1321. 58. .. tose —ͤ— 
By laros & BRADLEY (at Greenwich). 
Greenwich.—1, Horn-lane, u. t. 83 yrs., g. r. 3l, 
Wr. 362. ‘ i 
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minated Pedigree of the D- E 
and Presented to the Worshipful Company of Farriers in 
that Year.” 4 p.m. 

Society af Arts.—Mr. A. C. Eborall on 
of Polyphase Motors to the 
shops and Factories.” 8 p.m. 

Institute of Sanitary Engineers, 
Council Meeting. 6 p.m. 

Butlders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary Meeting of the Members.“ 8 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association — Paper by Mr. 
Frank Caws entitled, A Plain Talk on Fireproof Floors 
and Construction.” 8 p.m. 


Application 
Electrical Driving of Work- 


100, Greenwich · rd., u. t. 39 yrs., g. r. 110., y. r. 
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Blackheath.—18, 22, and 24, Siebert-rd., u.t. 77 

Vrs., g. r. 94. 15S., Wr. 97. 1oᷣ⁊ꝛ2ʒ⁊:i 

Dartford, Kent. — 1 and 19, Shenley-rd., f., v. r. 
52} 

By Freuret, Sons, & Axis (at Masons“ Hall 

Tavern). 

City of London.—Cannon-st., The Sugar Loaf 
p.-h., u. t. 5 yrs., y. r. ṣool., with goodwill .. 
March 18.—By RUSHWORTH & STEVENS. 

Regent-st.—12, Conduit-st. (S), area 2,230 ft., 
„ lease, g. r. 25. 18. 9d., fine nil, 
yr. + es boeu „„ „%%% %%% %jͤm ® ‘o, e 

: By BLAK A & DANNATT. 

Deptford.—3, 5, 7, and 9, Addey-st. (S), and 1 ard 
a, nidas-st., u.t. o yrs., g. r. Sle w. r. 
1231. 1. e GVV 

Catford.—8, Westdown' rd., u. t. 701 yrs., g. r. 90, 
v. r. ))) 8 

Canding Town. —6 to 16 (even), Argyle - rd., u. t. 
93 YTS., Cr. 240., w. r. 1484. 4 

By Bo wirren & GRANT. 

Croydon. Addiscombe - rd., Clarendon House and 
4 an acre, part f. and part u. t. 62 yrs, g. f. 
TTC 

By H. J. Bromury. 

Forest Hill.—g and 117, Siddon’s-rd., f., y. r. 

// de coat thuecs sst 
By Cassin & Co. 

Hammersmith. —2 to 10 (even), Standish- d., u. t. 
90 YTS., g. r. 264. 58., w. T. 214. 1088 æ 

Forest Hill. — 22 to go (even), Elsinore-rd., u. t. 
97 YTS , g. r. 63/., w. r. 487. 1. 


Ltd. — Special 
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THURSDAY, APRIL 2. 


London Master Builders’ A ssvctation.—General Pur- 
poses Committee. 4 p.m. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 3. 


Architectural Association.— Mr. Banister F. Fletcher 
on“ Palladio.” Ilustrated by lantern views. 7.30 p.m. 

Royal lastitution,—Lecture by the Right Hon. Lord 
Rayleigb. ọ p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ Visit to the 
New River Company’s Reservoirs and Pumping. station in 
course of construction at Kempton Park (train from 
Waterloo Station to Suubury, 2.35 pm). 

Junior Institution of Engtineers.—(1) Mr. H. E. Yar- 
row on “Evaporative Trials of ane of the Water Tube 
Boilers for the Chilian Ironclad Ziertad.” (2) Mr. W. 
Paterson on! Greasy Condensation Water as Boiler Feed.” 
8 p.m. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 4. 
Incorporate British Institute of Certified Carpenters. 


t Arches and Centreing.” 6 b. m. 


Royal _Iustitution.—Right Hon. Lord Ravleigh, 


M.A., F.R.S., on“ Light: its Origin and Nature.“ VI. P Glengarry-rd., U.t 77 yrs., BE 
m. . * v. r. 34 Cr ee 929« —9*⁵»k so 99 
ze — 87 and 89, Glengarry-rd, u. t. 77 yrs, E. r. 
CCC sisi 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 12.—By Worsrotp & HAYWARD (at 
Dover) 


YS., B-r. Tal, €r. G yalescweds pees 
y MARTEN & CARNABY. 


Dover, Kent.—Maxton, Henley Cottage, f., p. $370 22, Alleyn-pk., area 1 acre, u.t. 54 yrs. g. r. 
London-rd., a freehold gdn., FF 100 S FFC 
11 and 12, North · rd., f., ũũũt .. 495 33, Lancaster-rd., u. t. 69 Yrs., g. T. 11, p 


Ry Brobik. Timis, & Co. (at Mus well Hill). 


building land 
March 14. — By Wittson & Pricups (at 


Southend). Hanworth · rd., freehold building site with stable, 

Southend, Essex. — Honiton-fd., Arnold Lodge, f., yard, &c., y. r. 14) .. e . 

j ͤomF = Soe 450 Hanwortb · rd., Brixton House, f., e. r. 45. 

02, Hixh-st., f., p ⁊ ⁊. . . . 3,400 George IV. rd., 20 plots of building land, f..... 

Elnier. pl., 4 plots building land, Il... 720 r, TA, 8, 9, 10, 14 to 17, Orchard-rd., f., v. r. 

March 16.— By PERCIVAL Hopson. 105. 88... J; x 

Finsbury Park. — 47. 49, 51, 54 to 62 (even), Her- Isleworth, Middlesex. — Eve-rd., two plots of 

mitage-rd., u. t. 80 yrs., g. r. 52. y. r. 2684. 2,275 building land, finn... 

107, Upper Tollington-pk., u.t. 73} yrs., g. r. Thornbury-rd., Hope Villa, f., y. r. 33 
TOM TOR TE cd outages at a e X 570 By DICKINSON RIGGALL (at Louth). 

By Montacu & Rovinson, Louth, Lincs.—Corn Market, The Masons’ Arm; 


Hotel, area 1,356 yds., part f. and part u. t. 24 


©} yrs. e@oer ces ie en oenn 3,825 yrs. gr. 27. 55. —— * ne 
Dysart-st., &c., f.g.r. 144. 8s., reversion in Conisholme, Lincs.—A freehold house and 4 a., p. 

gh yrs. 4729 . 425850 March 19.— By Epwin Evans, 
Clifton-st., f.g. r. 13/., reversion in 34 yrs r 2,075 | Clapton.—2r to 24, Blinco- rd., f., w. r. 1247. 168. 


Walthamstow.—sg, 61, and 63, Clarendon-rd., f., 
Viti Gih «osc e Aa 
Leyton.—r to 5, Stanley-rd., 17 yr. 87272. 


f., w. r. 2420. 28. . 


g. T. 252., y. r. 2co .. 


20. Harley-mews South, u. t. 7 yrs., g. r. nil, 77 9 and 11, Beddingfield-st., f., W. r. 66. (s. 
Y- T. 30 W6⁰ttr l Sue 150 By Newnon, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
St. John’s Wood. — 20. Grove End- rd., u. t. 14} Cricklewood. — Edgware-rd., Hawthorn Lodge, 


bi —„61ů· oo 


Harlesden.— 14 to 26 (even), Craven Park-rd., f., 

/ aided sas gies 
53, Craven Park- rd, u. t. 711 yrs., g. r. rod, y. r. 
82, 


ee 
2 4951 7804... „ „ 2 2 „% „ „% „%% „„ „%„%„%6 0% 2 2 6 2 


7 e 
Donington-rd., The Oaks and t a., f., e. r. tool... 
Dulwich.—36 to 42 (even), Underbill- rd., f., y. r. 
%% — 
Marylebone.—Exeter-st., i. g. r. 1104., u. t. 12 yrs. 
g. r. GI. —— —y—ᷣ— 894 y 2 eee «0 
Devonshire- st., &c., i. g. r. 125. 6S., u. t. 12 yrs., 


269?” 66 
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ee 
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gr. ni i : 
Islington.—Canterbury-rd., f. g. r. s 482., reversion 


Bermondsey.—284 and 286, Rolls-rd., u. t. 371 yrs., /// / daii eaha —ͤ— 
E · T. 120., W. r. JOL ů6 ce cece sccuceuese 450 Clapham. Grange · rd., f.g.r.'s 2q/., reversion in 40 

204 and 236, Fort - rd., u. t. 331 yrs., g. T. 104., Iris. % „ „ . 
War. 67L. 12S. eessesonnoonooeL oon 8 480 | Forest Hill. Upper Colſe· rd., f. g. r. s 227. 108., re- 


242 and 244. Fort rd., u. t. 32} yrs., g. r. 9/., 
W. T. 7 488 
By Cocxkxrr & HENDERSON. 


version in 85 yrs, we „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „460 
Margate (Kent ).—6, Cecil. sq., f., e. r. sed. 


6 6 22% „% „% W Z 0660 


g. T. 120., y. r. 60. Linden - rd., four plots of building land, e 


£72 


7,059 


555 
615 
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Broadstairs, Kent.— Stanley-rd., corner plot of 


lan 9 @ se ee reese saeseeeeeeevne Sr severe e Geese e8 
Holloway. rey Durham rd., u. t. 624 yrs., g. r. 67., 


Wer. . 
Edmonton. kaan. f. g. r. 257}, reversion in 
%%%/ͤĩö?0dů! reer ere 


By Stimson & Sons. 
Regent’s Park.—72, Albany-st., and 35,  Liitle 
Albany-st., u.t. 21 Yrs., g. r. 15, y. r. 120]. 
* ~ Bə, St. Peter's - st., u. t. 23 yrs. +» B. r. 6l., 


6 %%% „„ tooo eu Oooo „„ „„ „66 


. 40l. 
Caledonian-rd. —g, Blundell-st., u.t. 405 yrs., g r. 


6/., w. r. 39“. 
Stoke ‘Newington. — 52, Falei da u.t. 60 yrs., 3 
F E E ⁊7ĩ ᷣ ̃ mm A N 
s apd 57, Barretts Brove, u.t. 71 Yrs., g. r. 154, 


6525 „„ 6% % „ „„. 


7j % A 
l td., ut. 30 yrs., g. r. 72, y. r. Falses 
Walworth — do, Alvey- st., u. t. 49 yrs., g. r. 30. 15S., 


Jö tua Fae 68 Ke waulees 
Deptford —37 and 39, „ St., u. t. 63 
FF Ä i · AA 8 
Battersea.— 68, e 1 70 yrs, g. r. 6l, 
( AA T 
Brixton. — 46, Burton; rd., u. t. 33 ue ., E. r. 72, y. r. 
/ö% ((u ³ A hae ee bee 
Walthamstow. —27, l av., u t. 911 yrs., g. r. 
54. 10S., e. 1. 340. ass e 


By Wir, 5 & NOR: 


Chiswick. 3555 167, > and 171, High-rd. (Park 
House), f. and c., v 
Brackley- rd., a block Bi freehold building land, p. 


March 20.— By BARKERS’. 
Leytonstone.—3r to 41 (odd), Acacia-rd., f., w. r. 


ISOL . eed Cente e Se aa ea 

15 to 29 (odd), Lansdowne-rd., u. t. 73 yrs., &. r. 
27l, w. r. 22117. 

Bow. — 9, 92, and 94, Faitfoot- td., u. t. 59 yis. ' 

Bike 114. 5S., W.T. e 


By NIGHTINGALE, PHILLIPS, & PAGE. 
Kingston Hill RA —Gloucester-rd., Friedens- 


tbal andia; f, r erore ess 
Surbiton Hill Gane Oak Hill, Oak Hill Lodge 
and 4 a. or. 29 p., ſ., P . 


57450 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 


ground-rent; l. g. r. for leasehold 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; 


f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; l. for. leasebold ; 


gronnad rent: ; i. g. r. for 
ſor rent; 


p. fos 


possession ; e.r. for estimated rental ; w. r. for ‘weekly 
rental; q.s. for quarterly rental; y. r. ‘for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; f 
av. for avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; gr. for 
grove ; b. h. for beer - house; p. h. for public - -house ; o. for 


offices; 8. for shops. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, os far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessurily the lowest. 
Guay and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 

ould be remembered by those who make use of this 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
£ s d. 
Hard Stocks £14 o per 1, ooo alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Gnizzles —ͤ—ͤ 2 I IT O 97 ” 77 
Facing Stocks. 2 12 o T ” * 
Shippers ........ 25 o 75 5. 55 
Flettons ....... . 1 7 6 ia at railway depdt 
Red Wire Cuts .. 1 12 o 5 i jö 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 o i me 55 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 5 o o is 50 75 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 4 5 O0 5 5 ” 
Do. Bullnose .... 411 0 77 57 op 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 4 8 o 77 +“ is 
GLAZED Bricks. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
E IPS 13 0 0 50 07 55 
TERETE 12 0 0 97 os ik) 
Quoin Bullnose, 
ats 17 0 0 27 7 27 
Double Stretchers 19 o o ” ” T 
Double Headers.. 16 o o 57 n 57 
One Side and mo 
E nds ( 9 9999 O 0 29 n 07 
Two Sides ma: 
one End . 0 0 m 77 55 
Splays, Chamfered, 
Best Dirped Sa eo 0 it) 93 9) 
t salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ers and Headers 12 © o 70 77 77 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats. 14 0 0 57 97 D 
Double Stretchers 15 o o 77 55 5 
Double Headers.. 14 0 o n” 55 ” 
One Side and Zea 
En ds se aneccece 0 0 rs} 77 57 
Two Sides and | 
one End „„ „6 2 O 0 77 957 97 
SplaysChamfered, - 
Squints........ 14 0 0 ” 99 n 
Second Quality 
W hiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 2 0 o . less than best. 


Best Portland Cement 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime. 


7 o = yards delivered. 
30 0 per ton, delivered. 


az O ” ” 
Norz.— The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime ........ . 108. 6d. per yard, delivered. 


Stourbridge Fire-clay i in sacks 278. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


STONE. 
d. 


Ancaster in blocks . 


in blocks .... 
Grinshill 
Brown Portland i in blocks 2 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 
Red Corsehill 16 2 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 
Red Mansfield „ 2 


1 
1 
Farleigh Down Bath . . 1 
Beer 1 
1 


oa 
2 Out 0 Aon 


York STONE—R obin Alen Quality. 


Scappled random blocks! 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. 


6 in. sawn two sides land- 
ings = sizes (under 
40 ft. su 

6 in. Rub two sides 
Ditto, Ditto ........ 2 6 i 

3 in. Sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes).. 

2 in. to a;; in. Sawn one 
side bs (random 


o 113 77 


ö( 9 9＋4696ꝙſſſ 33 0 7 57 


sizes) 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto o 6 
Best Hari. Yorx— 


1 eee 2 3 per foot super. 


Scappled random blocks 3 o per ft. cube 


6 in. sawn two sides, 
pandibgs to sizes( under 
40 ft. sup.) .. 

6in. Rub two sides 
Ditto eeee00080066 

3 in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 2 

2 in. self-faced random 


2 8 per ft. super. 


3. 
11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depét. 


. depdt. 


flags 
Hopon Wood (Hard Bech A blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 


6 in. sawn both 


deld. rly. depdt. 


sides landings 2 7, per ft. super. 


do. 


£ 
e . 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at ry. dep. 


20 Xx 12 „, „ ” . 13 17 6 


20 10 best seconds „ 1215 O 
20 12 „ i » 13 10 0 
16X 8 best 700 
20 X10 peat blue Portma- 


. 12 5 oO 
o o 
20X10 best Eureka un- 


0 


fading green. 15 0 © 

20X12 91 j 16 10 o 
18 X 10 25 71 11 10 O 
16 * 8 5 77 8 7 6 
20 * 10 permanent green 10 10 o 
18 X 10 š 75 900 
16x 8 9 ji 65o 
TILES. 

s 


Best pan red roofing nis: 42 


o per 
ip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. 
o 


Best Broseley tiles 
Do. Ornamental Tiles 52 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 

Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 
Do. ornamental Do. ....60 o 


Hip tiles 4 4 per doz j) 1 
Valley tiles 2 4 0 i ii 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordsnue Do. (Peakes) 5: o per 1,000 si j 
Do. Ornamental esea.. 54 * ” ” 
Hip tile 4 ıı per doz 25 11 
Va ley lee. 3 i a 
Best Rosemary” brand 
plain tiles ............48 © per 1,000 » 57 
Do. Ornamental Do. . q. 50 O i 1 
1 EEEE 4 0 per doz. 55 ji 
Valley tiles 4 8 + j ši 
WOOD. 
At per standard. 
Deals: best zin. by 11 in. and 4 in. £ s.d. £ s.d 
by gin. and 11 in 15 10 0 16 18 o 
Deals: best 3 by 9. seneese 14 10 © 15 10 © 
Battens : best 24 in. by 7 in. and 8in., 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Battens: best 23 by 6 and 3 by 6. o 10 o less than 
7 in. and ð in. 
Deals: seconds. . 1 © Olessthanbest 
Battens: seconds „ o 10 Op „ „ 
ain. by 4 in. and a in. by 6 in © o 910 0 
2 in. by 4] in. and 2 in. by sin. .. 10 © 010 0 
Foreign Sawn Boards 
1 in. and 13 in. by 7in. ......... 0 10 o more than 
battens. 
s t E E Mess Cheon eee wes 10 o i 
Fir timber : Best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
. specification 4 10 5 o o 
Seconds %%%. &- BO 410 o 
Small timber (8 in. to ro in.). 312 6 315 o 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 30 o 310 o 
Swedish balkks 215 0 300 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average). 3 5 © 315 O 
Joiners Woop. At pers 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 

3 in. by 11 in 23 © 0 24 Oo o 
in, DY inn es ss 21 0 O 22 10 0 
attens, 2$ in. and 3 in. by 7 In. 17 o o 18 10 o 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 18 10 o 20 o o 
Se 3 in. by gm. 17 10 0 19 © o 
Battens, 2} in. and 3in. by in. 13 10 © 14 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and g in. see onc 15 10 0 16 10 o 
Battens, 24 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 11 30 © 12 10 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 3 in. 
by 15 iN. .sessesosesosocosoao 210 O 22 10 0 
Do. z in. by o in . ꝗ : 18 0 0 19 10 0 
Batten vnineee osee ee 13 10 0 15 o o 
Second yellow N 3 in. by 
inn. ween ee „„ 1600 1700 
Do. 3 in. by g in 5 .. 1410 o 1600 
at ten 11 IO O 12 10 0 
Third y ellow deais, 3 in. dy 
11 in. 2 e e se „„ „ee „e „„ „„ 6 6 „ E] 13 10 0 14 0 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in . 13000 1400 
Battens eeeesoee ees (E e en 10 o 0 11 0 o 


3 


deld. rly. depôt. 


93 LL 


99 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. x 
t standard. 
White Sea and Petersburg :— 4 va 4 8. d. 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 1410 © 23 10 © 
„ 3 in. yore. 1310 0 1410 © 
Batten 110 O 12 0 0 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 0 14 0 0 
47 a j ban bygin. 1210 © 13 10 0 
j ttens...... 910 o 10 10 0 
Pitch- nine: deals 9 ꝗ⁊. 16 00 18 0 o 
Under a in. thick extra 5 910 0 10 0 
Yellow Pine — First, regular sizes .. 33 o o upwards, 
Odd mente 22 OO 2400 
Seconds, regular sizes cose 24 10 0 10 0 
Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 20 0 0 22 0 o 
Kauri Pine — Planks, per ft. cube. o 3 6 o 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs 
. o o 2 6 o 3 6 
. o 2 3 02464 
Wainscot Oak Log s, per ft. cube. oso 05 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
1 oe ee oo0o7 0 0 8 
Zin. do. do. ie oo 6h ‘+ « - 
Dry Mahogany— \ 
Koonus; abasco, per ft. tup: 
inen . e o 9 oon 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. "as 
o ce we shaw oe asso es o 16 930 
Dry Pai a American, per fe. sup 
e ö • . q © 0390 0 1 0 
Teak, per load EES .. 1610 © 20 o o 
American Whitewood Planks— 
Per ft. cube ....... . . 0 4 0 - — 
Prepared Flooring— Per Snare. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
shot...... 013 6 ow 6 
rin. by 7 in. yellow, planed ‘and 
Moatched.........0---seeeees 0 14 © oibo 
11 in. . by 7 in. yellow. planed and 
300 0 16 o 1 1 6 
1 in. ze 7 in. " white, planed and 
SNC aco. E on 6 o 13 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched 0 120 014 O 
13 in. by 7 7 in. white, planed and 
EE EERE 0 14 6 o16 6 
3 in. 5 yellow matched ‘and 
aE or V-jointed boards o3r o 013 6 
1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 014 © 018 0 
2 in. by 7 in. white do. do. o 10 o omn 6 
tin. by 7 in. do. do. do. 0 11 6 o 13 6 
6-in. at bd. to od. per square less than 2. in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
tp ede, A delivered. 
away Vans, per ton. 
Lsd 45.4 
Rolled Steel Joists,ordinary sections 6 5 o 7 5 o 
Compound irders 826 950 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- P i 5 
nary sections 922 @ 96 ꝗꝑ˖•.³Bzèzége áqè qu 7 17 17 
Flitch Plates 5s o 815 o 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 ᷣ 3 5 6 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London 
lnon— £3 d. K . d. 
on » „e oo ee 7 15 0 8 (>) 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ..... 8 5s o 81g o 
taffordshire “ Marked Bars 1010 0 — > 
Mild S eseesesee e... GQ 0 o 9 10 o 
oo Iron, basis price 9 5 o 9 10 o 
galvanised.......... 16 0 o ° 
* And upwards, according to size and gauge. .) 
Sheet Iron, Biack.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 gg 10 0 0 - 
57 „ to 2438. II O O — « 
70 p» to 26 ........ 1210 0 ~ 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to a0 g.. 1235 0 -> 
D »” 22 E. and 24 g. 13 50O sc œe > 
Y 1 g eenee 62955 2 14 5 Q * 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
quality: 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g.. 100 > >o 
5 „ 226. and : 24 g. 16 10 0 “ o 
75 97 26 g 5665 „„ 6 18 O 8 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets :— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20g. 12 15 © 
9 „ 22 g. and 248. 13 50 > = 
ee 75 3 .... 14 3 0 
Best Soſt Steel 5 ft. by a fi. 
ft. by 20 f. 
thicker .. 13 O a >œ 
” ” 22 g, and 24 f. 130 0 0 
i % 268 14 3 O ` ° o 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in 950 913 © 


(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
L s. d. 8. 
Leap—Sheet, Bagless Di & up. 165 0 — 
Pipe in coĩ ls 16 150 > 
Soil pipe 19 50 - = 
Com Pipe . ake eamenrnaee’s 9 50 
Zınc—Sh 
Vieille Montagne TREE ton 285 0 
Silesian eee „ „ were „„ % „„ ee 28 o 0 a - 
CorPPER— 
Strong Sheet per lb. o oiio - 
irn seen ias 8 o O a - 
Copper nails D 0 O 11 — e 
Ss — 
oe Sheet eee „ „„ 9 0 0 10 bs a 
ESPE i O O 11 — 
Tin English Ingots reer ii org — 
Soubzn— Flumbers“ =e... 0 O O 4 ° ia 
3 6 6 „ „„ „ „6 „ 6 „66 ry) 0 0 8 * = 
lowpipe 06 „ 6 „ „ „6 „6 „60 95 0 0 9$ 2 2 
(See also page 349 


E 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(Vor zom Contracts, £c., still open, but not inelu tel in this Liat, see prenious issues.) 


x 
COMPETITION. | 
Nature of Work, By whom Required. Premiums. he dues 
JGͥõöõſ0õͥõͥͥæB ⅛ð ⁰⁰ NE ⁰ ee eee eT EE 
) 
‘Girls High School, Stockton on-Ters ... Tee:. , 8 e e e TS 


CONTRACTS. 


SSS eee — 


Nature of Work or Materials. ‘ By whom Advertised. ` Forms of Tender, &., supplied by Tenders ts : 
nnn Jö ĩ ð “ ði d ⁰ꝛ 
*Well-sinking Work CCC Fast Cowes L“. Ib. C. . . . . . . . . . .. W. Brown, Engineer, 708, High-road, Tottenham, N Mar. 30 

Electrical Apparatus. Kle . . . . Bridernd (Glam) L. . C. . T. Hughes, Council Otfices, Bridgend.. e e | Mat: 1 
Fire Brigade Station ...... tasessronsereseeosee Rotherham Corporation.... . . . J. Platts, Architect, Highest reet, Rotherham... ere PEE do. 
Extenston of Ford Quay, Laineaster e Ena IAS E, D. & C. Stevenson, Civil Engineers, Edinburgh oo... e do. 
Brickwork at Kingseat Asylum, Ne cher. é Aberdeen City District Lunacy Bd.] A. M. Mackenzle. Architect. 313. Union-strert, Ab erder n —ͤ—*ů2ꝛ do. 

* yomotition of Premises, Buc kingham Palace-ro ad te . NE, GEOES uuns 2222222222 —— The Clerk, St. George's (Hanover-square) Hall Mount-street, W.. do. 
Road Metal, Mumbles, SWanee t ... ... . . . „ Oystermouth TDC. ..... M, Hoskins, Surveyor, MU e e do, 
Two Cottages, Bossing ton .. —— r : . Ir. W. H. Deverell . . . . . Stopher, Architect, 57, High-street, Winchester ..... e raeas do, 
Firebricks, &., for One Year. 444 446 ‘Todmorden Town Council . e H. Hawkins, Engineer, TOWmMOUVUON A ——té. U2—ͤ2 — . do. 
Surveyor N Materials, & aeesusoneososesorssreosesusessserseesorees Leeds Corporation .. aia SOSA eNO we RES Surveyor, Town Hall. T eils.. P E 666 6 6 6 6 5555. do. 
Road Works, Oxford-street . „ Mountain Ash UDC. aes . II. '. Lultor, Town Hall, Mountain VVV e do. 
Workshops and Oftiees, Gkulys- avenue, Nor th Eni. reres Portsmouth Corporation. el E. Rotter, Architect. Town Hall, ortamoutg 2 seese a do. 
Steel Bridge Girders, &. (170 tons) . cere . . Great Western Railway Co.. . 7 K. Mills, Paddington Station, London.. 9 do. 
Mortuary Buildings, & c. Paras TO. e . . Richmond Town Council...... nt II. Brierley, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Itiehmond.. e do. 
Chimney Shaft, &c at E xchange Works, Cleckheaton.. 8 E Castle & Son, Architeets, Cleckheaton.. “he io e cei de oleae Rec ia do. 
Granite and Slax Road Metal . . .. . . . . . Rushden (Northants) U. D.C.... .] W. B. Madin. J. nelncer, Vestry Hall, Rushde n PENE T A E do. 
Asphalt Paving (80 yards), Cranford St John . . Kettering R. I OC. . . C. W. Lane, George-strect, Kettering.. . do. 
Road Works, Brownsover Mil-road See cel Rugby UDC. -... . . . D. G. Macclonald, Civil È nine er, High- ‘Street, sie ee du | 
Road Widening, YyNSyDWh..esssssserrreereeeererseserterererens d Mountain Ash U. D.C. The surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain ASh 245 ⁊ . cee ee. do. 
Water Main, Killinghall to Knox.. CFC Knaresborough R.D. C. . R. Annakin. 31, Station- parade, arrouat coc ccc cee cee v April 1 | 
Surveyors Materials EE J. Bast Molesey EA o een ne D. Cann, St. Marv's-road, East Molesey.. ... E do. 
Nurses’ Home, Clayton, Yorks.. 9 ꝑ . . North Brierley Guardians S. Spencer, Architect, Old Bank Chambe r, Great Turton inv bis nesaucese do, | 
Kerbs, Setts, &., Terminasroad -.. . . . b Littlehampton U 950.24 — . H. Howard, Surveyor, Little N e FF do. 
Road Materials . e e eevee e e e Luton Town Council ce cee sence 95 Sell, Town Hall, Luton.. —gy(᷑᷑(—²:««%?.A do. | 
wo Houses, Be fast — 2 —ꝗIt(᷑(l J 9—9＋⁊- d „„2—2⁊vi rer ere . B. Robinson, Architect 21. Arthur. ‘street, Belfast segues sands Sten iss do. 
Nine Shelters, e., Winwiek, anes oo. e ee eens Committee e 8 worn iuades 15 L. Il is. County Asylum, Winwiek.. Repaid tice e do, | 
Rebuilding Bell Turret, St. Luke's, Ferryhi, Durham. at dukes Leeson & Wood, Architects, Mosley street, Ne Ww “castle... e do. 
Water Supply Works, Bembridge (C ontract B.)... Isle of Wight R. D.C. . ... II. H. Stratton, Council Offices, Pyle-street, . lse of W ight. do. 
Two Houses, K., Moor Bnd-lane, Dewsbury Moor, W H. Stead, Architect, Heckinond wike . . .. . e do. 
House, Morton Reservoir, near Mid-Calder... sereen esen. Linlithzow County Counell rassaire] Wo M Scott, Architect, Linlithgow .. ..... PE e do. 
Walling, ÈC. e 35 2 . . Gillingham (Kent) U. D. C. . . . . F. C. Boucher, Council Hine. ss, New Bro: mpton . FCC Apri 3 
Street Works, W ‘ards ‘End Estate, Halitax — ( ( 8 annie: W. C. Willlams, Architect, 29. Southgate, Í Halifax.. C do. 
Surveyor's Materials — . . . . . Great Harwooil (Janes) U. D.C.... Survevor, Town Hall, Great Harwood . VVV do, 
Pumping Station, Heaton Mersey Sere aaa .. . . . . Heaton Norris U. I. C. . . . W. Banks. Civil K meinebr. Heaton Moor, tiie e do. 
Stabling at Inn, Brierley, near Barnsley ........ ———— —(ͥ . R. & W. Dixon, Architects, 5, Eastgate. Barnsley. e do. 
Additions, K., at North Close, Marton-rd., Bridlington Mr. F. J. Medforth.. See e | S Dyer, Are hitect, 29, Quay- zroad. PCI: peie necra a uiaei do. 
Additions and Stabling, at Inn. Cin Worth, nr Barnsley alas R. & W. Dixon, Architects, 5, Eastsate, Barnsley.. AET do. 
Road Wks., Clinton-cres. Lo Sedlescommbe rd.st. Leonards Trustees of the Eversfleld Estate...) F. H. Humphreys, Surveyor, 6. Trinity-street, Hastings. e wees do. 
*Making- -up Roads. .. . b Kaling Borough (nmel . Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Kaling, — e do. 
"Erection of B. nindar y Wall at Cemete rv ͤ—ͤͤ t t —7r Hanipstead Borough Counci e. | Council's Engineer, Town Hali, Haverstock ll . teens do. 
Overground Convenience, Vaurhall Park. . Lambeth Borough Council . . Council's Kagineer, Lambeth Town Hall. Ke nnington Green S. E. do. 
Repairs to Roadway, Rotherhithe oe cece . . . . . St. Olave's Union . Newman & Newman, Architects, 31, Tooley-street, S. ees do. 
Additions to Bethany Chapel, Aberavon u —ͤ7⁊ ve TE J. H. Philips, Architeet. Clive Chambers, CATE E April 3 | 
Two Blocks of Houses, Clay p srt- “BUVUCTIS seessessoserrersreres Alnwick U. D. C. e eej C. E. Hutchinson Architect, Green Bat, Alnwick. sas eee do. 
Road Works, e., Barkin g. . a ses Essex County Council . . | P. Sheldon, Civil Engineer, County Offices, Chelmsford ee. do. 
Policg Station Bulldings. Morpeth . .. 2 ne ec eaees Standing Jolut Committee . J. A. Bean, County Surveyor, T he Moot Hall, Newcastle-on- Tyne, do. 
Bridge Works, Abbey Park-road.. . Leleester Corporation . . . E. G. Mawbey, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Leleester . . do. 
Electrice Lighting Plant........ societies eau . e ff a & Monkhouse, Engineers, 11. Old Queen-st., Westulnst . do. 
Road Works. Lanharran, Glam. ee Terre Cowbridge R. D.C. . . . Morris, Civil Bngineer, Llanblethlan, Cow bridge 8 e e iai do. 
House, Esh Winning, Co. Durham JVC pc 6 Oo oe! Seti ag . l. T. Gradon, Architect, 22. Market- place, Durham do. 
Church and Presbytery, Newblgging, Musselburgh, N.B.| Rey, P. MGEtUZAan A . . . . ] A. E. Purdie, Architect, Meadow Grange, Bican, near Canter April 4 
Granite Road Metal. e e Sandwieh Town Council . .. Town, Clerk, Potter-street, Sandwiengn 42 —— . 8 do. 
Highway Works, &e. . ... . Maldon Essex) R. . C.. . Havwood & Ennals, Civil È nzincers, 6. Marke t- hill, “Maldon. PEA da. 
Additions to Schools, Graigectupare. Sw ansen ·—ͤ—*ð*k ces Rhvndwvelvdaelt Se hool Board... Lamas C. T. Thomas, Architect, 63, Wind -street, Swansea . b April 5 
*Cast-iron Pipes, Stoneware Pipes, Portland Cement, K.] East and West Molesey U. D.C. Couneil’s Engineer, East MOleLCy seesesesserrerseerereepsessrrenoceseseseoreeses. April 6 
Surveyor’s Material... . .. FFC .. Cheadle UC. . C .... E. Sykes, Surveyor, 9, High-stre et, Cheadle. see FCC da. 
Water Works, &., Millmead. ·qjq . Guildford Town Couneil .. cere eer ree C. G. Mason, Civil Engineer, Tuns ‘Gate, Guildford OEEO EE do. 
Road Works. perey treet, Ce. . . Jarrow Town Council ..... e J. Petree, Borough Survevor. Jarro . e e do. 
Raad Works. &e., near Cardiff... jj... St. Meltons’ R. D. CCC. e e Ls Thomas, Queen's Hill, Newport, Mon. eee 7 do. 
Sewerage Works ....... ee eee Newburn-on-Tyne UDE. saaa .. . T. Gregory, Engineer, Newburn . / Aadebeee eens do. 
Twenty Houses. Nelaon, Lanes. 95 . Wern Building Club e . G. Kenshole, Archite et. Barbe eee eee e do. 
Villas, Slelehts. near Whitbỹÿq/ůl . . . . nee Mr. C. Smit . .. A. P. Stanton, Architect, Glaisdale, Grosmont, Yorks.. e do. 
"Removing Coins. Ke, Islington to Finchley Cr mete ryj The Churchwardens ....... Churehwardens, 15, Studd-street, Islington... V da. 
Eight Houses. Frog-lane, Lichfield.. rer . . Trustecs of the Municipal Charities W. Perry, Architect, 39, Bore-street, Lichfield . O E E do. 
House, Holycroft, Keighley ... . —uj— —A——A(Z 2— L . 4 N W. H. & A. Sugden, Architects, Keixhleyx —————— do. 
Alterations to Schools, VHyAAUkh———h⸗ů—ly⁊ 2 — . Ystradyfodwg ‘School Board J. Rees, Architect, E illside Cottage, Pentre N e 8 do. 
Repairs to Roof, XC. Church Tower, Lydd . TEET 8 Rev. A. Hardy, Lydd . EEA FFF April 7 
Additions to oe Works, I rd., “Halifax Messrs, J. Mackintosh & CO. .. M. Hall, Arc hitect, 2 on. Northe: tte, H: uifax. eee e ee do. 
Isolation Hospital... FCC ; .. . Council's Surveyor, Council Otfices, Hampton, Middlesex 1 do. 
Wo Paving W orks ee Pe J Willesden District. C ‘ouneil | aaua Council's Engineer, Publie Ottices, Kilburn, x.eWũ [42 44 —h—èd do. 
*Wrought-lron Cold Water ‘Storage Tanks. Nrthu, Hosp. Metropolitan Asylums Board.... Office of Board, Embankment, ETG . . April 8 
Schools, Queen’s-road, Stoke-road oo. AEE SAT .. Slough School Board . ree 15 & Farr, Architects, Slough . ede ene e E, i 9 
Four shops. Buxton- road, Huddersticld oc... Industrial B EFH Berry, Architect, 9. Market Place, “Hudderstiel . N do. 
Foreshore Improvement . e .... Colwyn Bay U. D. CCC cece cee es W. Jones, Civil Engineer, Couneh Otfiess, Colwyn Bay saes ET do. 
Reservoir, near Macclesfield... e eee ee Bollington U.D.O. sesessersorssosseseese W. H. Radford, Civil Engineer, KRing-street. Nottingham . April 11 
Publie Oes and Fire Station . . . Aldershot U. D. C. . . . C. E. Hutchinson, Architect, 11, John- street. Bedford-roW. s... | April H 
Sewerage Works (Contract No. ) Maesteg (Wales) U. D. C. . . J. Humphreys Civ ii Engineer, Town Hall Chambers, TIGRE do. 
Water Supply Works (Contract No. 1) .... Templemore (Ireland) U. D. 6. ee Moynan & GH, Engineers, Menagh... ...cccc.cccccccssscoseenccsens ceseee Sevens do. 
Making-up and Paving Růll— 2224 —It Wandsworth Borough Council ...... Council House, Bast Hill, W audsworth, S. W. . e do. 
Nu, Post Office, Bure. H. M. Works . . e . H. M. Office of Works, &c. see hanenesessanassarevevebcesvorssecnsosesdsecns| April 15 
New Sorting Office, Hf vive ascautdvenws ‘oe do. do do. 
‘Erection of Cottages on Blackley Estate A E E T Manchester Corporation City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester ......... e do. 
Water Supply Works Barrow-in- Furness Corporation A. H. Strongitharm. Civil Engineer, Barrow In. Furness, i April 16 
Superstructure of New [ntirmary Annexe, “Macclestield| Chester County Asylum . . . H. Beswick, County Architect, Newgate-strcet, Chester. . . . April 18 
Superstructure of Infirmary Annexe, Parkside Asvluin} Macelesfield Corporation... do. | do. 
*Disinfector House, Greenhouse, Drying Ground, &e. Metropolitan Asylums Board . A. & C. Harston, 1 15, Leadenhall-street, C ck o okiocte April 22 
"Demolition & Removal of Old Buildings, ke.. T ottenham. Incorpted, S oc. Licensed Victuallers} G. Treacher, Architect, 73 , Moorgate-street, E. C. .. No date. 
*Eormation of Reads and Sewers, POTEN Masse., do. do. do. 
Church, South Bank, near Middlesborough oaea 18 8 Brodrick, Lowther & Co., Architects, 77. Low gate, Hull. da, 
Alterations to Business Premises, Derby-rd Nottingham E H. Collyer, Architect, 9, Bridlesmith gate, Nottingham e oi dv. 

Supply of Hardware (Locks and Faste MINES) . R ae Vic. Infy.] The Secretary, Prude ntial Bldgs., Mosley street, Newcastle.on- n-Tyne do 
Agphalting at Schools, Shildon, Durham (2,600 yds.) . is A. Metcalfe, Shildon e e e FCC e do. 
Street Work - . Hebburn U. D.C. C ee . . . Carry, Surveyor, Hebburn . c e do. 
Church. School, Cay ton, near ‘Scarborough .. e Danby & 'Sinpson, Architects. 10, Park row, eeds. „„ ; 405 
Hoa] Stone, & ee ee e Sate Cosford (Suffolk) R. i. 0. 5 E. W. Veale, Surveyor, Bildeston . ie do. 
Drainage and Se wage Puritication Worki . Maxwelltown (N.B. Town Council] W. A. Carter, Civil Engineer, 4, St. Andrew ‘Square, Edinburgh... i do. 
Additions to Schoos, Leavesdon-road . ee. Watford School Board W. H. Syme, Architect. 4, High Street. Watford oo... „ do. 
Chapel and School, Green Hlammerton, Yor ks O Tas Danby & Simpson, Architects, 10, Park-row, Leeds ooo ooon saad do. 

Additions to Home, Harrogate sesa.. sorseevecceccccesscceeeed Committee of the YWCA. K. Whitehead & Smethain, Architects, Albert Chambe 8 „ Harrogate do. 
Shelter inthe Park . S E syed ecss E 1 Hebbur TD U ; 8 Survevor, Council Offices, Hebburn oo... Gerar Fori ee do, 
House, Jericho. near Try, Al ⁰eö'i . e MrJ k! saiia D. Hardinan, Architect, Agur-street, Bury . . e hs do. 
Villa, Kirkbride, near VLB Z ʒͥ—————————2—————— 9 G. Armstrong, Architect, 24, Bank- street, Carlisle ——.—.— do. 


[See also next page. 
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— 
i Nature of Appointment, 


— ——eẽ———e ä ä de—ä. tgũö .̃— ä . ..ò 


ee Clerk-Draughtm an 


o Architectural Draughtsman cccsescoesees 
(erk of Works cessceasese 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in thie Number. 


e. Ramsgate Corporatlon . 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 8 


By whom Advertised. Salary. oe 
Hampstead Borough Council. dl, 28. per .. nnn 
eee. Agent General for Natal. . Not stated .. .. . . . . . . . . . . . · ers April 15 
Nota... ⁵ ͤ ᷣ—8ũ»-? tee enaeds o date 


Corn petition lv. iv. vi. viil. & x. 


Public Appointments, xix. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


xs oz. Third ipes sid. per ft. delivered. 
@ fourths cc cc cccccnce 6 9 „% „% „% „* 11d. 98 99 
21 o2. thirds 6 „46 31d. 50 55 
n. fourths... . 66 „ „„ „%%%. o „„ 66 „„ 6 2 „ „0 ald. (T) 95 
ab oz third 4d. y 3 
(T) fo „66 6 06 „„ „„ 66 26 „„ „„ „66 31d. 99 $9 
oz. thirds „ % % %% ¶% % — ⏑—fbZ e 08 e 0 95 99 
ae ſourthss . „% „„ „ „ 6 6 „ „„ 41d. pe 98 
Fluted sheet, 15 a . 3d. 1 7 
i 21 000 . 4d. 10 j 
8 Hartley's Rolled Plate id. „ fð 
A ” o L ccccnccece 2G. so o 
4 » n 90 eee ald * oo 
OILS, &. 2 3. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon 2 3 
Ue us ce „ in drums j 0 2 7 
Boiled ,, „ in pipes or barrels.. 35 Q 2 5 
wae „ m drums ae 02 9 
Turpentine, in barrells ʻi a 3 8 
i in drums j a 310 
Genuine Ground English White Lead ton 21 10 0 
Red Lead, Dy ca .aig cee EE ee Se = 20 0 0 
Best Linseed Gil Potty.....—......-. percwt, o 8 o 
Stockholm Tar...ccccsesccrcvcsssccs per barrel I 12 0 
VARNIS HES, &c. Per gallon. 
C s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ......... 0 E 
Pale Copal Oak. 20 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 12 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church O all.. . OO 6 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of 
Churches ꝶ. O14 O 
Fine Elastic Carriage ͥ „ OTt2 Ó 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage o 16 o 
Fine Pale Maple ee eee O16. 6 
Finest Pale Durable Copall. 09 18 O 
Extra Pale French Oilikk. I I O 
Flatting Varnish e % , ones ee 8O8e ee ad o 18 0 
te Copal Enamel ....... FETT - “X 0 
Extra Pale Paper .. 0 12 O 
Best Japan Gold Sire e e ee OTO Ó 
Best lack Japaoe nnn 0 16 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain Kedia 0 9 0 
Brunswick Black oseas 9 ＋ . . 0 8 6 
palin Dlask ea „% % „% „% % %„%ẽ§;—0ẽ HE eH oaeo oo „4 6606 8 o 
French and Brush Polihl gg. OSIO O 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. F. M'M.—W. J. M. & Son (Amounts snould have 
been stated). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. . : 

We cannot undertake ta return vejecled communi- 
cations. i 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books ard 
wiving : z 2 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in ty does not necessarily imply e ar aoe 

communications ing literary an 
Brit should be addressed to THE EDITOR, those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 3 


TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
Shoald be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
mot later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
ot the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
meats of Teoders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
‘is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 

rool, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons.) 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERTYSSWG (Wales) For the erection of a chapel, 
-for the Calvinistic Methodist Connexion, Mr. W. Davis, 


-archi Pontlottyu :— 
J, Lloyd PAE E TR 10 
i aughan ..........eseeseeeserees 5IQ 0 
W. Warn, Abertysswg, near Rhymney*.. 440 0 


ALNMOUTH.—For the erection of a house, for the 
Golf Club. Mr. Geo. Reavell, jun., architect, Alnwick :— 


E. Fordy, Sea Houses 4670 4 10 


HASTINGS.—For the suppl 
ranite, for the Corporation. r. 
own Hall, Hastings :— 
L. Sommerfeld, 2, Fowkes- 
buildin Great Tower- 
street, London 


of 2,000 tons broken 
P. H. Palmer, C. E., 


138. 11d. per ton. 
BRIDGWATER.—For the erection of a parish room, 


King-square, for the Building Committee. Messrs. 
Samson & Cottam, architects, 43, High-street, Bridg- 
water :— 


HERNE COMMON (Kent).—For the execution of 


Pittard & Son £1,226 10 water supply works, for the Blean Rural District Council. 


FFV Lovo o o Mr. W., D. Statham, district surveyor, Clifford Villa, 
A. J. R. Silke 1385 C. Bryer. jun. 2 Herne Common. Quantities by Surveyor :— - 
J. R. 043 0 OC. Bryer, jun... 889 o A G Onton 10 KC Se : 
T. Stockham . 909 ro of Gleed Bros., M. Webb 5 z 9 C. W Webs £512 18 2 
R. Ashton. 989 6 6| Northgate, Wyver Nicholls 10 I. Pores Y-- 499 0 o 
A oo estou es 984 12 6| Bridgwater}.. 862 2 9 Co aes Rutter & Sons 459 9 o 
55 een ie Je 
Reduced to £30) and a cepted. n 5 5 ae 5 Z rea ar 
G. Browning. 341 13 2] Durham 
J. Coker ...... 520 1 of W. Wilson 268 G 2 


BRYNMAWR (Wales).—For supplying and_laying [Surveyor’s estimate, £434 15°.] 
C. I. pipes (10,009 yds.), for the Urban District Council. 
Messrs. Haller & Machell, engineers, Corporation Cham- 


bers, Dewsbury. Quantities by engineers :— 


LANGHAM.—For restoration of roofs of Langham 


ae 8 $ oslo Dros 3.455 © 8| architect, Saat Rutland. Mr. J. C. Traylen, 
in 4183 4 10 Drown on 3415 6 S. F. Halliday .... a ‘ : 
Noel Bagley.. 3,896 o 6 N. Shardlow.. 3,35: 13 4 Thornton bono 85 8 Nichols Bros Oak 8 
E. H. Page .. 3,684 5 2 W. Doleman, A. E. Billows...... 359 15 
Thompson & Dewsbury, 

Soi 3,625 6 8 Yorks* 3,297 2 0 


97 
s wrought-iron tubes and house fittings 
filled in, for B connexion to about 1,300 houses. This 


— 335 ee oe 
[A schedule of LEICESTER.—For enlargement of ° 
Church, Leicester. Mr. J. C. „ roe 


work also by oleman.) 5 & 
ardington Richardson .... 
Elliott - £153 16 9 Jayes & Nini, has 
Herbert & Son.. 139 10 of Leicester. 129 16 3 


CARSHALTON.—For the construction of 2} miles of 
sewers for the Urban District Couficil, Mr. W. W. 
Gale, C.E., High-street, Carshalton :— 


LONDON.—For the erection of a boundary wall and 


J. Moore . £12,722 0 O Cooke & Co. 6 
Clift Ford. Bog o Gl Pesrles Deo. 2738 ° ° | refuse destructor, &c., Downhills Recreation Ground, for 
A. C. Soan.. 0,651 11 o nis & Co. .. 7,175 0 o the Tottenham Urban District Council Mr. W. H. 
T. Adams 1 8,722 12 5 J. B. Potter, Prescott, C. E., 712, High- road, Tottenham, N. :— 
avan Sutton“ .... 6,362 , 
o. aa 8,589 o o Streeter & Tod- ere ; FF 
Killingback & hanter (ih: Knight & Sons, 16, Bruce-grove, 
s essee 8,569 © o| formal) .... 6,125 o 5 f.. e aea ARROI OS 
B Sons 8,540 o o| (Engineer’s poA Recreation Ground, .. - 
C. Rayner .372 o o estimate] .. 7,499 ni a 
*r Gah 5 7 a. Sons, 16, Bruce-grove, 


CRAYFORD. — For the erection of new schools, 
Northend, for the Crayford School Board. Mr. C. L. 
Morgan, architect, 43, Cannon-street, E.C. Quantities 
by Messrs. Young & Brown 104, High Holborn, W.C. :— 


; ees — ities by the architects. 

Smith & Sons, Ltd. £7,881 | R. A. Lowe 7 ; 

G. Miles 7,611 | Lawrence & Son 6,594 Af Hudson ican gees Boe 3 -- £2,185 

Thomas & Edge... 7,390 | J. Lonsdale ........ 564 ý i o 

W. H. Archer . 7,294 | Friday & Ling, 

H. L. Holloway.... 7,240 Erith” a.e.. »494 

Spencer & Son .... 7,213 MAIDENHEAD.—For the completion of a riverside 
bungalow, for Mr. Harold Mossop, on the Fishery Estate. 
Messrs. Palgrave & Co., architects, Westminster :— 

CROYDON. — For alterations to the Harp p.-b., Hunt & Sons, High Wycombe* ..........41,260 


Parsons Mead, for Méssrs. Page & Overton, Ltd. Mr. 
A. Broad, architect, 22, George-street, Croydon. Quan- 
tities by the architect: 


MARGATE.—For the execution of reservoir works, 


Lorden & Son ........£866 | Bulled & Co. ........£750 | Uffington, for the Town Council. Mr. A. Latham, C.E., 

D. W. Barker 845 | Smith & Sous 728 15. Cecil. uare, Margate :— 

Smith & Sons, Ltd. .. 827 | Pearson & Co 685 Tuff & Misken £1,903 7 1 Paramor......£1,199 o 0 

Akers & Co. ... 796 | Hanscomb & Smith 664 | G. H. Denne 1,365 o oj Castle & Co... 1,145 18 7 

E. J. Saunders ...... 773 | Dawson & Son® ...... 6:0 | Fosey........ 1,350 6 11 | Adcock ...... 1,051 19 8 
T.T. Denne.. 1,247 o ojG. Belli... 953 0 o 
Browning 1,226 o o | 3 Withdrawn. 


EAST SHEEN.—For repairs and painting at The 
Angles, East Sheen, under the supervision of Mr. R. B 


Rowell, architect, Triangle-corner, East Sheen: NEATH (Wales).—For the erection of two houses, 


Hughes & Co. .... £297 10 | Soole & Son, Dun- Gnoll-road. Mr. F. B. Smith, C.E., Port Talbot :— 
Seal & Co. ........ 273 4| stable Works, W. Creighton........ £750 | J. Snow, Neath® .... £615 
Richmond. £268 o M. Lake 22. 642 


GILLINGHAM (Kent) — For sixty-one cottages at 
Gillingham. Mr. Eraest J. Hammond, architect, 21, 
Balmore-road, Gillingham, Kent :— 


OKEHAMPTON (Devon) — For the erection of a 
Wesleyan Church and Vestries, school and four classrooms, 
including paving, heating, &c., for Okehampton Wesleyan 


C. E. Skinner £12,750 | A. S. Ingleton . £11,400 Trustees. Mr. John Wills, architect, Victoria Chamber, 
H. E. Phillips .... 12,6:0 | W. C. Snow ...... 11,040 Derby. Quantities by the architect :— 
L. Seager ........ 11, % l West Bros 10,£00 M. J. Harris.. £4,769.10 3 | Worden & Sons£3,370 o o 
A. Candler ........ 1,00 H. Harris, New Yeo & Son .. 4,220 18 9 R. F. Brealy 3,400 o o 
J. Wilford id 11,640 Brompton® 10,740 Wm. Ball .. . 3,825. o 0 Henry Geen, 

John Sleeman 3, 479 18 o 


à Okehampton” 3,199 o o 
(SS Se Henry Harsis. 3,375 14 3 | 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—For alterations to Northgate 
School, for the School Board. Messrs. Olley & Haward, 
architects, Queen-street, Great Yarmouth :— 


SLARTON (Devon) — For works at schools, for the 


A. Gunns £1,329 10 J. M. Dawson .. £1,162 o Scaool Board. Mr. E. H. Back, C. E., Victoria · road, 
J. D. Harman 1,260 0 J. Rand . 1,142 O Dar- mouth. Quantities by the engineer: — 

J. Read 1,241 o J. Leggett, Dene Back & Watts .... 4225 a| Wm. Edgcombe .. £210 o 
G. W. Beech .. 1,222 0 Side 1,137 a- W. Shepherd. kases _ 224 © Edward ins. 208 5 
J. Ward. . 1,293 10 Engineer s estimate, £2132.) 


(Sce also next pase. 
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STONEHAVEN (N.B.).—For laying and supplying 
cast-iron water pipes, for the Town Council, Burgh of 


t{LYHAM-ROAD.—Painting interior and exterior :— 
Martin, Wells, & Smith & Sons, Ltd. £467 
Co., Ltd. £625 o Johnson & Co 


0 0 


Stonehaven. Mr. G. Murdoch, Burgh Surveyor, Stone- ) 450 
haven, N.B. Quantities by Surveyor :— axwell Bros., C. Gurling ........ 4 co O 
J. Walker .... £1,948 10 3 Blackie & Sons Cr, 47 o o _ Ltd............. 599 ] Holliday & Green- 
Mitchell & Sons 1,710 17 6 Laing & Sons 1,447 o o Johnson & Co., wood, Ltd....... 371 0 
J. Murray... . 1,544 235 31 J. Ross, 61, Eid 2 519 Of W. Read. 359 © 
A. McKay.... 3,491 7 92 Barclay st., Hudson Bros. .... 55 [G. Kemp . 330 0 
T. S. Dick... . 1,477 15 6] Stonehaven“ 1,387 15 o S. E. Musgrove .. 496 9 King & Son*...... 320 0 
W. Smith, jun. 1,465 9 9 E. P. Bulled & Co. 483 o 

SWANLEY (Kent) — For the erection of a police-“ PORT MAN. PLACE. — Painting interior :— 
station, for the Standing Joint Committee of the County Parrott & Isom.... £946 G. Barker 4422 O 

uncil. Mr. F. M. Ruck, County Surveyor, 86, Week- | Turnbull & Son. 537 0| Corfield & Co. .... 398 10 

street, Maidstone :— Silk & Son........ 475 o Woollaston & Co.“ 394 17 

. F. Varrell.. £4,950 o o Smith & Sons £3,598 o oj Stevens Bros. 454 o 

. Knight... 4,089 o o Pearce & Sons 3,590 o o 
Goddard & va 1 8 3.572 0 0 

Sons „os o of Turner & Co. 3,500 0 o 3 = 5 Sit ee 8 
W. H. Archer uae o „Denne & Son 3,405 © o 5 GROVE.— Cleaning interior and painting 
Gorben & Co. 3,744 © 0 Spencer & Son 3,483 © F. L. Green . £707 0 J. F. Ford £318 15 
Ennis Bros. .. 3,683 o o| J. A. Blessing- W. Downs..... ess 408 ©| Lathey Bros. 289 0 
H. J. Smith.. 3,683 o of ton . :. 35444 12 O| W. V. God. 398 0 Rice & Son ...... 277 O 
J. Lonsdale .. 3, 650 o 0 Barden & Head 3,400 © 0 J. R. Sims........ 376 0 Garrett & Son .... 270 0 
Goodwin & R. Avard, ayer & Son. . 363 6 E. Triggs*........ 245 © 

Jeffery .... 3,646 o of Maidstone*. 3,295 © OH. J. Williams... 330 0 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 

AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect :— 


* Recommended for acceptance. 
ALTON-STREET.—Painting interior: 


A. E. Symes ...... £452 0| J. F. Holliday . £317 12 
Turnbull & Son .. 355 0 Gibb & Co......... 313 0 
A. J. Sheffield .... 344 oj Corfield & Co. 302 10 
Haydon & Sons. 322 14 

#BROOK GREEN.-(Iron  buildicgs). Painting 


interior and exterior :— 


F. Chidley .... £207 o o] W. Hammond.. £168 16 o 
Curd & Sons 205 o of Chinchen & Co. 158 10 o 
C. F. Kearley... 191 16 6| W. R. & A. 

S. Polden . 187 o ol Hide 145 15 0 
G. H. Sealey .. 180 10 o| Bristow & Eat- 

W. Chappell .. 175 0 o well® ........ I4I 10 O 
Spencer, Santo & 

Co., Ltd. .... 173 0 © 


Gibb & Co 465 o E. Proctor 430 10 
J. F. Holliday .... 51 7 A. W. Derby ...... 36 0 
A. E. Symes ...... 45 O A. J. Shetfield® .... 35 o 


HOLM ES- ROAD. — Painting interior: 
Bate Bros. ....... 856] Wall & Co. 
G. Kirbꝛ .. 532 Stevens Bros 78 
M. Pearsoen . 516 | Marchant & Hirst... 455 
McCormick & Sons .. 495 | Viney & Stone“ 414 


#{LATCHMERE — (Junior Mixed). — Painting in- 
terior) :— 
General Builders, 

Ltd. ........ $169 © o 
140 0 0 
135 0 0 


Holloway Bros., 

(London), Ltd. 133 0 o 
W. Hooper .... 127 2 6 
E. B. Tucker . 115 15 6 
R. S. Ronald“. 110 0 0 


B. NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. — Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 
SOPIMATEHA GIVEN sas pd DESCRIPTION [OP BOAD 


tRICARDO-STREET.—Painting interior :— 
W. J. Howie . £542 o of E. Proctor .... £330 o o 
Silk & Son. 500 o of W. Banks...... 310 10 6 
Vigor & Co. .. 335 o of A. W. Derby .. 294 o o 
Gibb & Co.. 333 o OH. Groves“... 280 10 0 


t In these cases the interior work will be executed 
between April 4 and April 18, 1903. 

: In these cases the interior work will be executed 
between March 21 and April 18, 1903. 3 

§ In this case the interior work wìll be executed betu een 
March 28 and April 18, 1903, 

NotTe.—An additional week will be allowed for exterior 


work. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to resideats in aay part of the United Kingdom, at 
the rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 
Eurepe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon. 
&c., 26S. per annum. Remittances ipayable te J. MORGAN 
should be addressed to the publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 
Catherine-street, W.C. 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 198. per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. 9d. uarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving The Builder by Friday Morning's Post. 


J. J. EIN DGE, J! 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


And every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery toany Railway Station. 


RED SANDFTACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK 


Applications for Prices, &c.. to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
l BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & 
don, The Doultiog Stone Co.). 


Chief Office: Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lavra 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
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Papers of the British School at Rome. 


HE first volume of 
the Papers of The 
British School at 
Rome, recently 
issued, has an 
interest as being 
the first of a 
series, apart from 
the value, of its 
contents. It in- 
dicates what sort of study the School has 
first essayed, in the large and varied field at 
its disposal ; a field restricted unfortunately 
to research above ground, as the Italian law 
does not permit excavation to be carried out 
by foreigners in Italy. But if it is more of 
a school proper, and less of an exploration 
centre, than the kindred society at Athens, 
the school at Rome should be distinctly 
helpful to English architects and others 
sojourning in Rome for purposes of study ; 
and such students are in fact, beginning to 
identify themselves with it. 

The present volume contains only two 
papers, but they are very solid ones, which, 
“taken together aptly illustrate the variety 
and richness of the field which Rome and 
Italy offer to the student,” to quote from 
Professor Pelham’s preface to the volume. 
The first of these papers, by Mr. G. McN., 
Rushforth, the present Director of the school, 
ison the Church of “Sta. Maria Antiqua,” 
recently discovered in the Forum excava- 
tions. The second, by Mr, T. Ashby, junior, 


begins a series of papers on the Classical 


Topography of the Roman Campagna.” 
Both subjects are exclusively archzological, 
and both are treated by men who know 
intimately what they are writing about. Mr. 
Rushforth, in the past, has been a diligent 
student of Italian art, and has written ably 
on Carlo Crivelli, Mr. Ashby, a former 
Craven Fellow of Oxford, through his long 
residence in Rome, should be better quali- 


. fied than most to deal with his vast and 


difficult subject. 

Both contributions are, from the nature 
of the case, outside of ordinary criticism 
It least, in essentials. Mr. Rushforth’s 
paper however, is necessarily very much 


limited. He has merely been an onlooker, 
and with him cannot rest any complete 
publication of a work which has been 
carried out by the Italian authorities, and 
will presumably be fully illustrated by 
them. This he has stated in his preface, 
adding that the present description must 
be regarded chiefly as a contribution to our 
knowledge of Byzantine iconography as it 
was understood and practised at Rome in 
the eighth century.” His continuing sen- 
tence does not seem quite satisfactory: 


“It may be added that the damaged condition of 
all but a few of the pictures makes a careful de- 
scription almost as valuable for iconographical 
purposes as reproduction, and that their interest 
consists rather in the choice and treatment of 
subjects than in their artistic character.” 


However, Mr. Rushforth’s saving word 
almost, coupled with the fact that a large 
part of the publication of Byzantine icono- 
graphy must rest with (description, makes 
his plea somewhat more justifiable than it 
appears at first sight. He has certainly 
gone most fully into that useful branch of 
the subject, the elucidation of inscriptions; 
and in any case illustration of the pictorial 
side of the art, by photo or colour-plate, is 
rarely quite satisfactory. Perhaps in this 
line the French have succeeded best, as in 
their book on the church at Daphne, near 
Athens, with its fine photographic plates and 
no attempt at colour. 

It may sately be said that the church of 
Sta. Maria Antiqua is of little interest to the 
architect in its present condition. It is a 
mere shell, in places almost razed to the 
ground. But as a book, interesting and 
valuable, it gives us an almost unique idea 
of eighth century church decoration in Italy, 
or, to be more particular, in Rome. The 
plan, unfortunately, is not original in essen- 
tials, but on the other hand, it gives us 
ideas about the origins of many details in 
later church planning. It is founded ona 
Roman building, which ‘completes the vast 
brick structure known as the Temple of 
Augustus, by filling up the space between 
the back wall of the temple and the steep 
N.W. face of the Palatine Hill. The various 
parts of the block condition (séc) one 
another and belong to a single plan; and 


the date of its construction is the reign of: 
Hadrian.” 

This plan is practically that of a Roman: 
house, and Mr, Rushforth has shown this by” 
a comparison between it and some Roman. 
houses on the Capitoline Hill (p. 221 He 
points out that the type of plan, with its 
narthex, central space flanked by aisles, and- 
apse flanked by side chambers, exactly 
resembles contemporary (and earlier): 
Byzantine churches; giving St. Sophia at 
Salonica as an illustration. 

Interesting points of detail in the plan 
are ((1) the piscina, under the floor of the 
atrium of the Hadrianic building forming: 
the basis of the church, and of earlier date, 
shown by dotted lines on the plan (a reduc- 
tion of which, from the plan given on page- 
18 of the book, is subjoined) (z) The 
graves of the Sth century church, also found 
under the floor of the atrium. 

3. The octagonal base in the centre of the 
peristylium, apparently belonging to the 
ambo of the church (p. 90). 

4. The fragment of paving in the sanc- 
tuary, an echo of the fine geometrical style 
of late Roman art. 

The first paragraph of Mr, Rushforth’s- 
Introduction is terse and to the point. He- 
specially emphasises the historical value of 
the eighth century, and as he states further 
on, painting of that time in Italy is very- 
rare, Though lacking the art of the earlier- 
sixth century work, and the later nint and 
following centuries belonging, in fact, to a 
middle period, comparatively sunk in bar- 
barism, the period [still forms an important 
link in the chain of art history. The Intro- 
duction also contains important information. 
concerning the motives of the decorative 
scheme, its place in contemporary art, and 
the question of the date of the church. 

After describing, in a few pages, the- 
original building,” Mr. Rushforth devotes the 
remainder of his paper to a description of 
the church.” He describes the conversion 
of the building into a church by the addition. 
of an apse and an enclosed choir, as at St.. 
Clemente, and then goes on to discuss the- 
various parts, with their paintings in detail. 
By a system of lettering and figuring on his 
plan he manages to make his descriptions 
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Plan of Sta. Maria Antiqua. 


clear in their sequence, but the addition of 


‘an improvement. One cannot but regret 
also the absence of even only one good 
drawing or photograph of a representative 
piece of wall decoration, which would give 
the reader a standard of judgment at once. 
The only illustrations of the painting given 
are two line sketches—a sketch showing 
Position of hands with flower, p. 51, and 
“The Descent into Hell” in the appendix, 
P. 116. Both are too slight to be of 
more than diagrammatic value.* In his 
descriptions, however, Mr. Rushforth carries 
us along with him in a most interesting 
manner; and it is, perhaps, as well for 
our interest in certain scenes that we are 
enabled to form ideal conceptions of them, 
and be led on unsuspectingly to a study of 
‘the curious details of Byzantine martyrology 
under the guidance of a ready writer, who is 
at home in his subject, 
A specially interesting point is the analysis 
of the paintings of the apse, as belonging to 
a better, more classical manner than those 
of the rest of the church. It is fortunate 
that the eastern end preserves these 
paintings, and those in the adjacent chapel 
of SS. Quiricus and Julitta, almost intact 
as to general scheme, owing to the preserva- 
tion of the roof at this point, especially as 
the three walls of the sanctuary exhibit a 
Single design.” This is evidently the most 
interesting part of the church, and we are 
given some descriptions of detail in it. 
Concerning the “ Crucifixion” over the apse 
we read that “even in their damaged condi- 
tion some of the heads are of great beauty.” 
There is an appendix to the paper, treating 
of the “Descent into Hell” in Byzantine 
‘art, and giving one example in line diagram 
from Sta. Maria Antiqua. The Early Saxon 
‘sculpture from Bristol Cathedral illustrating 
the same subject is also given. 

Mr. Ashby’s contribution to the volume— 
The Classical Topography ot the Roman 
‘Campagna ”—is interesting at the outset as 
a choice of subject. It is not often in this 
age of specialism that a student is found 
devoting himself deliberately to a large 
theme embracing many fields of research, 
cand which has been treated before by 
others. But if Mr. Ashby’s choice has not 
the merit of originality, he is to be warmly 
congratulated on trying to bring the light of 
newer scientific inquiry to a subject which 
“has been ably, but very differently, treated 


* See the March number of Harper's Magazine for an 
illustration of a fresco at Sta. Maria Antiqua, in Professor 
Boni's article on the Recent Forum Excavations. 


by Piranesi and Canina. 


studies. 


The Roman Campagna has a melancholy 
interest for every one, and those who ap- 
proach Rome from the south cannot but 
feel powerfully the solemnity and grandeur 
of the ruins which rise to sight, set, as they 


are, in the midst of a dead country :— 
“ The Champaign, with its endless fleece 
Of feathery grasses everywhere ! 
Silence and passion, joy and peace, 
An everlasting wash of air— 
Rome’s ghost since her decease.” 

From Rome itself, also, the great antique 
roads—the mighty arms of the capital which 
stretched far into the populous south—offer 
a never-ending interest to those who have 
leisure to examine them mile by mile; and 
it would be hard to recommend more 
fascinating paths to a man of philosophic 
mind than the ancient Via Appia or the Via 
Latina. | 

In his introduction, however, we are 
sternly reminded by Mr. Ashby that he has 
“ purposely restricted himself to “ the dry 
bones of the subject.” He has taken three 
main roads, the Via Collatina, the Via 
Praenestina, and the Via Labicana, to (1) 
determine their course, and (2) “to describe 
the ancient remains which exist near each 
road, as evidence of the inhabited character, 
or the reverse, of the country through which 
it runs, and of its comparative importance 
or unimportance.” He goes on to hedge 
himself in, in rather a disappointing manner, 
by stating the incompleteness of the present 
papers, for various reasons. Now if the 
formidable series of maps at the end 
of the volume are all Mr. Ashby’s own, 
as far as details are concerned (a fact 
—serious blunder—which is not stated) 
there would be no need for any excessive 
humility on the part of the author. For 
good competent maps, carefully corrected 
and made up to date, by the author, are the 
very nerves and 'sinews of such a paper as 
this. But as it is, we must just accept Mr. 
Ashby’s qualifications. 

To describe the paper in any detail, or 
even to give a résumé of its main points, is 
quite impossible in a short notice. It is suf- 
ficient to say that the three roads are taken 
and described, each in turn, mile by mile, 
The abundance of references somewhat 
makes up for the want of many architectural 


illustrations, but we should have liked toi 


have had some plans and sections of such 


interesting things as the water reservoirs 


and drainage mentioned in pp. 155, 156, 


Nowadays, we 
a small table of the principal sections of the too much lack the patience and the large- 


building, on the plan-sheet, would have been | ness of idea required in treating such 


and 158. The plan of a tomb given oœ 
p. 169 shows the important influence sect 
structures must have had on the develop 
ment of later Byzantine churches.* A ser- 
tion of the tomb would have been valuabie, 
and also a statement of the precise reasons 
for thinking that the central part was lek 
open. g , 

The Temple and Forum at Gabii, on the 
Via Praenestina (pp. 182 ef geg.). are given iz 
some detail, and the photograph given along 
with the plans is useful. The photograph cí 
the apse of St. Primitivus at Gabii, showing 
alternate bands of opus reticulatum and plain 
brick, is another reminder of the enormous 
debt that the Byzantine Greeks owed to the 
Romans in the development of their building 
forms. The photograph of the Via Praenes- 
tina, given at p. 200, is one of the best 2 
the volume, and indicates the true character 
of an ancient Roman road. 

Generally speaking, the photographs, a 
which there are not too many, seem to be 
of that most valuable kind—snapshots taken 
by the author entirely tor his own purposes. 
The way they suffer in publication is no 
fault of Mr. Ashby's, but concerns the ques- 
tion of the get-up of volumes of this kind 
The “texture” which only photographs of 
ancient remains can give is of great impcr- 
tance. Almost every other quality of illus- 
tration can be better obtained by a good 
drawing, unless the photograph be superbly 
reproduced. For this it is necessary to 
have special plate paper for the illustra- 
tions, and here we are confronted with 
the old alternative (which always crops up) 
of relegating such illustrations to the end 
of the volume—a method unhesitatingly 
adopted by the French and the Germans 
There is no doubt, however, that to 
illustrate in the text is a far superio 
method, and to do this properly an example 
might be borrowed from some American 


magazines, which print all illustrated pages 
on special plate paper and the others ou 
plain paper. 


A slight drawback to Mr. Ashby’s fine 


series of maps is the absence of scales oa 
the maps themselves; and (more serious) 
the absence also of anything that might 
bring them into real touch with the volume, 
as they are not mentioned in Mr. Ashbys 
letterpress at all. 
also, if contour lines give any real compen- 
sation for the confusion they cause on a 
map, unless they are shown very faintly, as 
on the Ordnance Survey sheets. 


It may be questioned, 


The volume is got up in a similar style to 


the Annual of the British School at Athens, 
in a workmanlike cover and paper. 
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NOTES. 
THE Report of the Bridges 


Lambak Bridge, Committee of the London 


County Council on the pro- 


posed new Lambeth Bridge is given in 
our report of the proceedings of the 


County Council on another page. It is 
stated that the question of gradients practi- 
cally decides that the spans must be of steel 
and not of masonry. The County Council 
cannot raise the approaches’ more than 
3 ft. 1o in. above the present level, and 
it is stated that the requi 
Thames Conservancy 
to erect 


is described in the Report as about the 
2 See Lethaby and Swainson’. ; St. Sophia,” p. 201. 
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Same as the north gradient of Southwark 
Bridge. 
to measurement; Southwark gives the im- 
pression of being a steeper gradient than 
that. We have often wondered whether the 
Thames Conservancy are not allowed to be 
too autocratic in their requirements, and 
whether they ought to have the power to 
deprive us of any more bridges of orna- 
mental character, by requirements which 
may not be so necessary as the Conservancy 
choose to think. In the present case, how- 
ever, their demand for 15 ft. headway does 
not seem extravagant, and we are in- 
formed by the County Council Engineer 
that this condition is incompatible with the 
construction of a granite bridge. For the 
present, of course, we must accept the 
statement, not having data to decide on it, 
though one cannot help remarking on the 
persistency with which engineers always 
report in favour of a steel bridge whenever 
they can find an excuse for doing so. How- 
ever, if a steel bridge is really unavoidable it 
can of course be made an artistic object, or 
avoid being an ugly one, if properly treated ; 
but the London County Council have no one 
in their employ who can do this; and unless 
the advice of an independent artist is taken, 
we shall probably have another monstrosity 
like Blackfriars Bridge. 


THE debate in the House of 
Commons last week upon the 
rating of the capital value of 
land very nearly resulted in the second 
reading of the measure. The narrowness 
of the division is not surprising, since it is 
felt that the taxpayer needs every penny 
that can be raised, and it is well understood 
that large sums are made by the sale of 
building land, which, escapes taxation. A 
piece of building land may be unused for 
several years, the owner paying mere 
nominal sums by way of taxation, and then 
he obtains a large sum for it from several 
purchasers. But, on the other hand, this 
matter is part only of a large question one 
which obviously can only be dealt with in a 
Government measure. Nor is it clear, even, 
if ground values are to be taxed, what way 
this had best be done; it may be that a tax 
on transfers would be most desirable. It is 
pretty clear, however, that public opinion is 
inclined to favour some form of taxation by 
which what is popularly called unearned 
increment may pay more to the Exchequer. 


Rating of 
Ground Values. 


Compensation 4 CURIOUS point has arisen 
for oe out of the arbitration which 
has been held to ascertain the 

value of the site upon which the Church of 
St. Mary Woolnoth stands, and which is 
being acquired by the City and South London 
Railway for the purpose of their undertaking. 
The arbitrator had to seek the opinion of 
the Court of Appeal on which of the three 
bases the compensation should be assessed 
—1. That the site of the church could 
never be used for any other purpose. 
2. That the site under some Act of 
Parliament, or some scheme under the Union 
of Benefices Act, might become avail- 
able for building at a time to be fixed by 
the arbitrator, 3. That the land might 
immediately be made available for building, 
The respective figures under each head 
were 90,6287, 136,4217, and 143,548/, It 
appeared that in 1899 a scheme for pulling 
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down the church and for selling the site by 
We should like to see that reduced 


tender had been approved, and the Court 
of Appeal have decided in tavour of the 
second basis, although by their private Act 
of Parliament the railway company were 
under terms to maintain the church. 


THE case of Adams v. Kyuoch, 
An oe recently decided by Mr. Justice 

Wright, deserves a few words 
of comment, although it decides no new 
principles of law. The plaintiff, an archi- 
tect, was employed by a company known as 
the Kynoch Estate Company, Limited, in 
and about the erection of an hotel upon their 
lands. Subsequently, this company went 
into voluntary liquidation, and its assets and 
liabilities were taken over by a company 
called Kynoch, Limited. The plaintiff 
alleged that he had notice of this assign- 
ment, and consented to Kynoch, Limited, 
being substituted as his debtors, and now 
sued them for his remuneration, but the 
defendant company denied that there had 
been any novation of the contract with 
the plaintiff, and the Court decided 
in their favour, holding that there was 
no evidence of novation. In considering 
this case, it must be remembered that 
certain contracts are capable of being 
assigned by one person to another, but not 
contracts such as the one in question, which 
involve special personal qualifications in 
which a substitution of parties can only be 
effected by novation, to which, however, 
both the parties to be bound must 
have agreed. In the present case the 
defendants had not so assented, but the 
plaintiff had his remedy still against the 
original company he contracted with, for 
liquidation, of itself, does not rescind a con- 
tract in the absence of some act showing an 
intention to repudiate the contract or to 
render its performance impossible, It must 
be observed that, in the case under con- 
sideration, the work done by the plaintiff 
must have been completed before the 
transfer to the Kynoch Company was 
effected, for had this company actually 
accepted any benefit from the services of the 
plaintiff, they would have rendered them- 
selves liable to pay for them. 


THE case of Davies v. Town 
Properties Investment Cor- 
poration, Ltd., as decided by 
the Court of Appeal, raises some interesting 
questions to householders in towns. Some 
offices had been let by one Lee to the plain- 
tiff on a lease for fourteen years, which lease 
contained a covenant for “ quiet enjoy- 
ment.” Subsequently Lee assigned the 
reversion of the premises expectant on the 
determination of the lease to the defendant 
company. The company subsequently 
purchased other premises next door, 
but from other vendors, and having pulled 
down the buildings on this site, erected 
others in their place, but of 
greater height, and, in consequence, caused 
the plaintiffs chimney to smoke. The 
plaintiff claimed an injunction against 
the defendants and a declaration of breach 
of the covenant, but failed in his action. 
The main ground of the decision appears to 
be that the interruption must be the act of 
the lessor or those claiming under him the 
right to do the act complained of, whereas 
now the acts complained of were done under 


Smoky 
Chimneys v. 
Quiet Enjoyment. 


much 
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the title obtained not from the plaintiff's 
lessor, but from an independent source, the 
man next door. The case at present is very 
shortly reported, and some observations 
seem to have been made on the case of 
Tebb v. Cane, which at present has been the 
authority ſor such an inconvenience consti- 
tuting a breach of this covenant where it has 
been caused by the grantor of the title or 
some one claiming under. him. We shall 
revert to this subject when a fuller report of 
the case appears. 


Mortgagees and 1HE case of Lyon v. London 
Hire Purchase City and Midland Bank raised 
Agreements. 2 2 

recently a question of impor- 
tance to owners of shops, manufactories, 
&c., but on which some uncertainty appears 
to exist in law. The facts of the case 
were, shortly, that the owner of the 
Brighton Hippodrome had entered into a 
hiring agreement with the plaintiffs in the 
case for certain seats to seat the audi 
torium, the terms of which were that 
20/7. a week should be paid for the hire, 
with the power to remove the seats on de- 
fault being made in one week’s payment ; 
but there, was also an option given the hirer 
to purchase within three months. The 
Hippodrome was subsequently mortgaged to 
the defendant bank, and the bank entered 
into possession and refused to allow the 
plaintiffs to remove the seats. The seats 
were capable of being used without being 
attached to the freehold, but to satisfy an 
order of the Brighton Town Council, they 
had been screwed to the floor. The Court 
held that,they were only attached to the 
structure for a temporary purpose, analogous 
to the case of a carpet, and that they 
never passed to the mortgagees as fixtures. 
In questions between landlord and tenant, 
and between life tenants and reversioners 
relating to fixtures, it has been decided by 
the House of Lords in the tapestry case that 
the intention of the parties as wel] as the 
object and method of attachment to the free- 
hold have to be regarded. In cases where 
mortgagees are concerned, the same cone 
siderations have been applied, but in dis- 
putes in relation to hire purchase agreements 
the law seems rather to favour the mort- 
gagee, for if the property in dispute is 
attached to the freehold at al), the onus of 
proof is laid on the person claiming as 
against the mortgagee. This seems some- 
what hard, for whereas the person letting out 
chattels has probably no idea that the pre- 
mises are, or will be, mortgaged, the mort- 
gagee has every opportunity of satisfying 
himself what security he is taking for his 
loan if he makes reasonable inquiry, and in 
any case it is difficult to see how the bor- 
rower can give a better title than he himself 
possesses. There is considerable conflict in 
the various cases, and we trust that the law 
may soon be authoritatively settled. 


DuRING the last five years. 
paragraphs relating to the dis- 
covery of natural gas at Heath- 
field, a Sussex village some fifty miles from 
London, have from time to time been pub- 
lished in the daily Press. In accordance 
with a request of the Royal Commission. 
on Coal Supplies, Professor Dixon visited. 
Heathfield in October last, and collected. 
samples of the gas for analysis. In a paper 
on the subject, recently communicated to the. 
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Chemical Society by Professor Dixon and 
Mr. Bone, the percentage composition of the 
gas is stated to be as follows :— Methane, 
93°16; ethane, 2°94; carbon monoxide, 1:00; 
nitrogen, 2°90. According to this analysis, 
the heating power of the gas must be fully 
50 per cent. greater than that of London coal 
gas, and the gas apparently closely resembles 
the natural gas of the United States, which 
has played so important a part in the 
production of cheap steel in Pittsburg and 
other districts. In some of the American 
natural gas districts the supply of gas is now 
nearly exhausted, but the commercial value 
of the total annual supply is still increasing. 
The value of the natural gas used in America 
during the year 1902 is stated to have ex- 
ceeded six million pounds, That natural 
gas exists in Sussex has been known for 
more than sixty years, but it is only in 
recent years than a serious attempt has been 
made to ascertain whether the gas exists in 
sufficient quantity to be of any industrial 
value. Professor Dixon reports that in all the 
wells which have been sunk gas has been 
encountered after the bores have penetrated 
through 300 to 400 ft. of sandstone and marl. 
The gas issues from the boreholes under a 
pressure of from 140 to 200 lbs. per square 
inch, and has for some time been used for 
driving engines and lighting the railway 
station and a number of houses in the 
locality by the incandescent mantle system. 
Whether the Natural Gas Company’s venture 
will prove a financial success remains to be 
seen, but the results of the borings will be 
studied with interest by all geologists and 
mining engineers. 


MANUFACTURERS employing 
steam boilers are generally 
pleased to adopt measures for 
minimising the volume of smoke emitted 
from their factory chimneys, if only for the 
selfish reason that a smoky chimney indi- 
cates the direct waste of so much costly 
fuel. Other owners of steam boilers are 
not so particular, and among such may be 
instanced some public authorities in small 
towns and rural districts. The following 
case may serve as an illustration. An archi- 
tect is commissioned to build a hospital by 
a board consisting of country shopkeepers, 
farmers, and, perhaps, a clergyman and one 
or two lady members. The architect gives 
an estimate of cost, apportioning therein a 
sum for engineering work, and, after discus- 
sion by the board, he is instructed to make 
considerable reduction of the cost. Every- 
thing is then pared down, and engineering 
work suffers more severely than any other. 
A contracting firm is called upon to submit a 
specification and estimate for engineering 
work, the amount of which must be 
kept within pre-ordained limits. Certain 
essentials must be ensured; the boilers 
must be able to furnish power required for 
the generation of electricity, and for driving 
laundry and other machinery; they must 
also ensure ample supplies of steam for hot 
water, heating, cooking, and other apparatus; 
and none of the machinery and appliances 
mentioned can be diminished in capacity, 
for the duty is in each case fixed by the 
extent of the buildings and the number of 
inmates. For their own protection, the con- 
tracting firm take most excellent care that 
the installation, so far as it goes, shall be 
adequate and in every way of such nature that 
hostile criticism may safely be defied. And 


Smoke from 
Steam Boilers. 


yet itis the fact that the plant may be one 
that no consulting engineer would ever 
permit himself to recommend. Appli- 
ances for saving steam, heat, water, and 
labour are conspicuously absent, and so are 
mechanical stokers and apparatus for the 
prevention of smoke and for the economy of 
fuel. In due course the hospital is opened, 
the contractors are paid, the architect is 
complimented, and everybody is pleased. 
But, year by year, tons and tons of coal 
continue to be dissipated from the chimney- 
shaft in the form of smoke, for the sake of 
saving an initial expenditure: surely a very 
false economy. 


ee THE new circus and music- 
lane, and its hall for which Mr. Frank 
ane Matcham has prepared the 
plans and designs will occupy a site of 
about 41,000 sq. ft., bounded by St. Martin's- 
Jane, Chandos-street, Bedfordbury, and 
Way’s-buildings. Those streets will, it 
appears, be widened along the new 
frontages. Chandos-street was laid out in 
or about 1635, and is named after George 
Brydges, Lord Chandos, ancestor of the 
„magnificent Duke, Pope’s “Timon.” But 
in Taylor's-buildings and the west side of 
Bedfordbury we may still see vestiges of the 
rookery, formerly known as the Straits of the 
Bermudas, Porridge Island, once famed for 
its cook-shops, and the Straits of the Strand. 
The Bermudas, afterwards called the 
Caribbee, corrupted by the inhabitants 
into Cribbee, Islands, together with 
most of the narrow courts, passages, 
and purlieus—including Duke's-court, where 
lived Roger Payne, the celebrated book- 
binder, Moor’s-yard, Church lane and court, 
Vine street and court, Seymour and Lan- 
caster courts, and the Golden Cross inn— 
were taken down seventy years ago for the 
building of St. Martin’s-place, Duncannon, 
Adelaide, King William, and other streets 
around the church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields. A further clearance was subse- 
quently carried out by the late Metropolitan 
Board of Works, The new scheme provides 
for the widening of May's-buildings lead- 
ing out of St. Martin's-lane into Bedford- 
bury from 9 ft. to 25 ft., and the removal of 
the Black Horse, Star and Garter, and other 
taverns. The two tablets of “ May’s build- 
ing,” so named after the builder, bear the 
date 1739; in that court at No. 18 lived 
N. Smith, the printseller and publisher of 
many interesting views of old London. 
The Sutherland Arms formed the head- 
quarters of The Eccentrics,” a club 
of beaux and wits. At the Hole-in- 
the-Wall, since the Marquis of Granby 
public-house, by Taylor’s-buildings, Claude 
du Val was captured in 1669. He lies in 
the graveyard of St. Paul’s Church, Covent 
Garden. On the west side of Bedfordbury 
stands the Mission Church, erected after 
designs by the late Sir Arthur Blomfield. 
The old Black Prince tavern, on the north 
side of Chandos-street, was pulled down in 
May, 1889. St. Martin’s-place has been 
altered for the making of Charing Cross- 
road. On Ma 1875, we published an 
illustration of the Provident Institute and 
Savings Bank, by David Brandon, architect, 
which was founded in 1816, and closed on 
the transfer of the accounts to the Post 
Office Savings Bank in January, 1896; the 
building is now occupied by Parr’s Bank. 
The library and offices of the Royal Society of 
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Literature (No. 4) by Decimus Burton, 1830.1 
were demolished for the laying-out of the 
south end of that thoroughfare after the 
passing of the National Gallery Enlargement 
Act, followed by the removal of the work- 
house and Hemmings-row. 


THE Duke of Argyll intends to 
dispose, by private treaty, of 
the islands of Iona and Ross 
of Mull, which have belonged to his house 
during many generations past. The property 
extends over some 37,000 acres, and the 
various farm lands, homesteads, and other 
holdings yield a rental of nearly 3,000/ per 
annum. In Mull, besides numerous vestiges 
of Druidical and even earlier forms of 
religious worship, are situated the ruins of 
Duart Castle (opposite Oban), a former 
stronghold of the Macleans when they 
held sway in the Western Isles. In 
Morvern stand the ruins of Artornish, 
an ancient castle of the Earls of Ross and 
Lords of the Isles, which in later times was 
acquired by the Macleans of Duart, and those 
of Killundine; near Tobermory is Aros 
Castle, a rock-built fortress of the island 
chiefs, at the middle point of the Sound of 
Mull. Sailing southwards one passes by 
Mingarry, a house of the Mac-Ians, a clan of 
Macdonalds, which Allaster MacDonald cap- 
tured for Montrose, the Tresharnish islands, 


„% And Ulva dark, and Colonsay, 
And all the group of islets gay, 
That guard fair Staffa round.” 


On the left hand lie Gometray, and in Loch 
na Keal the island of Inchkenneth, where 
Sir Allan Maclean and his family, who, with 
their servants, were the only inhabitants of 
the island, entertained Dr. Johnson and 
Boswell. Inch Kenneth formerly had a 
school of priests served by Icolmkill or lona, 
At the head oi Loch Buy, on the south coast 
of Mull, is Moy Castle, a seat of the Mac- 
Leans. In Iona, well chosen by the Cluniac 
monks for its fruitful soil, are beds of 
Tertiary coal, and quarries of red granite 
close to the sea-shore, which, we believe, 
supplied material for (new) Blackfriars 
Bridge and the Albert Memorial in Ken- 
sington Gardens, 


Iona and the 
Ross of Mull. 


Mr. MAcCWHIRTER, in a letter 
in the Times of Saturday last, 
` spoke forcibly in regard to the 
great increase of fraudulent copies of the 
works of eminent painters. Those who are 
the favourite subjects among deceased 
painters are those who had a very marked 
and individual style, such as Constable and 
Corot, the prominent characteristics of which 
may be hit off, though the refinements and. 
the knowledge of the original artist are 
absent from the copy. It has been possible, 
however, to make a copy so as to deceive 
the painter himself, as was the case 
with Miller, who, with an artist friend, 
was once entirely taken in by a copy of one 
of his own works, the forgery being only 
discovered by the fact that the original 
canvas had had an oil sketch on the back of 
it, which was not on the back of the sham 
picture, the imitator not having thought ol 
looking at the back of the canvas. We have 
no doubt that these fraudulent imitatiome are 
greatly on the increase, and are oftem very 
cleverly done; and it would seem that some 
more severe legislative enactment is neces- 
sary to put a stop te-it. Mr. MacWhirter’s, 
letter may have the effect of putting pur- 
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chasers on the gui vive, and if a good solid 
case can be brought home to any one, a 
severe sentence may have some effect in 
checking what is not only an injury to 
purchasers of works of art, but an injury 
to art. 


The Cost of a A CORRESPONDENT sends us 
ag the following remarkable 
1 


extracts from the accounts of 
St. Mary's, Louth (circa 1500) :— 

“Item. Paid Robert Boston for the Holy Ghost 
appearing in the Kirk roof 23. 

Paid Robert Boston for Holy Ghost 28. 

Paid Robert Boston for said Holy Ghost, as 
appears aforrttte ((BH . . . . 20d.“ 
The extracts are taken from Notitiæ 
Ludæ or notices of Louth, published for 
the author by W. Edwards, Louth. Probably 
the ingenious Robert Boston had contrived 
amechanism by which a representation of 
a dove could be let down from the roof of 
the church at the desired moment, What 
strikes one most is the barefaced 
manner in which the transaction seems to 
have been entered in the accounts. Was it 
cynicism, or mere simplicity ? 


Mr. Brock’s statue of Glad- 
stone, which has just been 
“inaugurated ” (as the French 
put it)at Westminster Abbey, is about as 
fine a piece of sculpture as can well be 
achieved in the case of a full-length portrait 
figure in realistic costume; a kind of work 
which we have always considered to be 
little adapted for treatment in sculpture. A 
portrait bust or medallion, with symbolical 
accessory figures, affords a far better 
opportunity of producing a work of art. 
However, various other statesmen are 
carven there at full length, and at all events 
the admirers of Gladstone may congratulate 
themselves on the fact that his is the 
best statue in the transept, and shines 
conspicuous by contrast with Boehm's 
commonplace and badly-posedj figure of 
Disraeli. It must be admitted that Glad- 
stone’s head offered the sculptor far the 
better chance of the two, and Mr. Brock has 
made the most of it; the head is fine, 
dignified, and earnest. But he has also 
posed the figure finely (not the case with 
the Disraeli statue, which has something of 
a shambling look), and has taken advantage 
of the gown which one of Gladstone's 
Honorary additions, probably, allowed him 
to wear, to get a broad effect with a 
costume which naturally falls 
“Into great laps and folds of sculptor’s work.” 

The result is a fine and interesting addition 
to the contents of the national Valhalla. 


Gladstone at 
the Abbey. 
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THE DECORATIVE ART OF THE 
JAPANESE.—IV. 
“TEMPLE DECORATION—WAVES AND CLOUDS. 


IN the use of wave and cloud forms for 
tive purposes the East stands alone, and 

the Japanese pre-eminent. They appear in 
every conceivable variety and under every 
‘conceivable circumstance. If I have fallen 
short of completeness in previous articles, the 
sin of omission must inevitably be greater 
here, for it is impossible to do more than give 
a few of the most striking examples. The 


formal arrangement of super-imposed semi · Pa 


circles, which is called the wave pattern,” is, 
T suppose, well known; and curiously enough 
we one of those coincidences between the 
designs of the East and West at the threshold 
of this branch of our inquiry. The arrange- 
ment of semicircular tiles one upon the other 


is of common occurrence in Tudor archi- 
tecture, but I presume that no one will con- 
sider it necessary to examine the question 
whether, and if so when, it was introduced to 
the East from the West. 

I must now refer to the illustrations of wave 
and cloud given with the last article (March 7).* 
Figs. 7. 8, and 9 are typical examples of the 
formal design. I speak with some hesitation, 
but I think I am rightin saying that it is never 
found without inner lines ; and it is from these 
inner lines that much of the charm is de- 
rived. Figs. 7 and 8 are taken from the walls 
of two of the last court-yards of;the Temples— 
those where the tombs are. There is no other 
ornament but this, which is made of hammered 
metal in plates, which give about gin. as the 
diameters of the wave circles. The grooving 
is triangular, like all the diaper carving, the 
edges being left rough, as I have endeavoured 
to show in the figures. It is all symbolical of 
the calm of death, when the soul sets out on its 
voyage across the quiet sea. I feel sure that 
my readers will accept my testimony when I 
say that the symbolism is perfectly successful 
in its endeavour, and that the effect on the 
mind is one of absolute repose. In fig. 7 the 
circles are concentric, and are drawn from the 
hexagon points of contiguous circles. But in 
fig. 8 the construction is much more complex 
and, if I may say so, difficult to discover. In 
each wave the interior circles are triangular at 
the base, the centre descending on the diameter 
by half a “ripple-length.” Fig. 9 is a variety 
11 fig. 7; it is painted blue, with incised gold 

nes. 

Fig. Io is a conventional wave design of 
quite a different form, which, perhaps from a 
consideration of the forms in figs. 11 and 14, it 
would be accurate to term the crested wave. 
It occurs in a triple form in fig. II, in conjunc- 
tion with the lines of repose, and in this the 
suggestion of foam is irresistible. The carving 
in this is in deep relief, the wave lines being in 
gold on a dark blue ground, and the crests in 
gold on a crimson ground. Fig. 12 is in red 

cquer carved in very low relief. Fig. 13 is a 
plain panel, the wave lines being cut through. 

On account of their great interest, I add 
three more designs in black and white. A is a 


nel in low relief, of crimson lacquer ; B 
white surging waves in high relief on a gold 


The inconvenience of referring back to a former 
issue for all these illustrations is caused by the author's 
own arrangement of his les and illustrations. They 
were sent tous in duplicate packets with correspondi 
numbers, and we duly published them together in Secora 
ance with the numbering.— En. l i 


ground ; and C gives the more conventional 
scroll which has its origin in the wave. This 
example is taken from a piece of heavy richly- 
coloured carving under the gable ends of one 
of the two Nikko temples. 


Fig. 14 is a combination of wave and cloud. 
It is carved in white on the pillars of one of 
the Shiba temples ; the medallion of waves in 
full relief, the cloud diapers in deep, broad, 
incised lines. The conjunction of wave and 
cloud in the same design serves to show what 
seems to be the fundamental difference 
between the wave and the cloud designs, 
which resemble one another in the scalloped 
curves of the head. The cloud designs appear 
almost invariably to be double-headed, or 
infolded. The gradual evolution of the design 
is, I think, clearly traced in figs. 15, 16, 17, and 
18. Fig. 15 is a conventional representation 
of a cloud executed in three shades of colour 
mixed with white, very much in the manner o 
Western “illuminations.” The clouds are of 
different colours on a gold beam. Fig. 16, 
which is in gold outline on brown lacquer, 
shows the conventional process carried still 
further. Fig. 17, which is in high relief, 
carries out the idea of infolding, and this 
naturally gave rise to the formal design in 
fig. 18. The design in this is cut very deeply, 
and shows the different layers of lacquer. 
From this comes, of course, the rigid diaper 
pattern in fig. 14, and also the less formal 
incised pattern in the border of the same 
figure. Fig. 19 is one of those designs which 
stand on the border between cloudland and 
waveland. Although it is in a single curve, 
and has some affinity with fig. ro, I am inclined 
to place it among the clouds—flecked, perhaps, 
across a summer sky. Fig. 20 is a rigid cloud 
diaper, often seen; and fig. 21 a fanciful 
adaptation of cloud forms, executed, like 
fig. 15, in body colour in three shades on a 
gold ground. 

The illustrations given in the separate plate 
in the present issue are monochrome repro- 
ductions from colour work; they show the 
design and the balance of light and dark, 
but the colours are so varied that it was 
impossible to attempt a colour representa- 
tion of the original work. Figs. r to 4 
show the way in which large surfaces are 
varied with diaper work. The star pattern in 
fig. I will be seen to vary slightly from the one 
already given in the third article. Fig. 2 is 
one of a series of twenty frieze panels going all 
round one of the temples in Shiba. The 
treatment of the waves, it is needless to 
observe, differs in each. Fig. 3 isthe end of a 
roof-beam of gold, in which a crimson cloud is 
deeply incised. An ornament of this nature is 
almost always cut in the end of roof-beams. It 
will be noticed again in fig. 4, which is a 
very elaborate piece of carving, the spade 
between the beam and the joist being filled 
with a branch of foliage. Figs. 5 and 6 are 
painted borders, the colours of the peony and 
butterflies being in three shades, treated like 
English missal painting. Fig. 7 is an open- 
work frieze. Fig. 8 is a wave scroll, and g.9 
a pure line scroll which has developed from 
the wave scrolls. Fig. 10 shows the capital of 
a painted column with a diapered beam. The 
metal fitting is of brass, chased with a highly 
conventional peony scroll, the groundwork 
being filled with black lacquer. Pigs. r1, 12, 
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and 13 are typical examples of high relie i 
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carving. Figs. 14. 15, and 16 are painted 
friezes showing different methods of treating 
the flowers. Figs. 17, 18, and 19 are cornice- 
panels between the rooſ- beams and the sup- 
porting timber. Figs. 20, 21, and 22 are 
examples of two metal urnaments used at the 
end of a balustrade, one of which, of black 
lacquer with chased brass fittings, is given in 
fig. 23. The head of the support is a lotus leaf. 
Fig. 24 is an ornament used in the angle of a 
gable, and shows the use frequently made of 
the cloud form in architecture. 

The tail-piece is a small piece of chased 
metal ; the shape is in the cloud form, and is 
given as illustrating how these figures seem to 
permeate all art work. E. N 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE Société des Architectes du Nord has 

formed its committee for 1903 of the following 
members :—M. Louis Cordonnier, President ; 
M. Couturaud, Vice-President; M. Mourcou, 
secretary ; M. Goris, sub-secretary ; M. Baert, 
archivist; M. Salomez, treasurer; and MM. 
Ronfort and Douillet, delegates of the Departe- 
ments of the Pas-de-Calais and the Somme 
respectively. 
MM. Pascal, Guadet, and F. Blondel, the 
three architects appointed by the Minister of 
Public Instruction to study in the provinces the 
ways and means for the proposed creation of 
provincial schools of architecture, have already 
visited Toulouse, Bordeaux, Rouen, Rennes, 
and Lille. The Municipality of Bordeaux 
looked at the question of endowing its town 
with an Ecole d'Architecture with disfavour, 
and has refused to contribute to any expenses 
in this matter. The Municipality of Toulouse 
has accepted, but requests the Government to 
afford all facilities as regards expenses. The 
town of Rouen has not yet decided one way or 
the other. The Municipality of Lille has 
accepted with enthusiasm, and consents to 
place all expenses on the municipal budget. 
The delegates are now proceeding to visit 
Lyons, Marseilles, and Nancy. 

The subject for the preliminary competition 
for the Prix de Rome given by M. Daumet 
was “ A Town Gateway,” and twenty sketches 
were selected, the authors of which entered 
into the second preliminary competition. The 
following ten students are now competing for 
the final Prix de Rome:—MM. Coutan, 
Jaussely, Bans, Boileau, Weilhorski, Lefevre, 
Ebrard, Joulie, Fougerousse, and Nicot. The 
subject tor the final competition, which was 
given by M. Bernier, is “A Public Square, 
and the ten students have now entered en loge 
to prepare their drawings. 

A competition is being opened by the 
Municipality of Limoges for designs for a 
circus to be constructed on the Place de la 
République. The cost is not to exceed 16,000}. 
The author of the accepted designs will carry 
out the building ; the authors of the designs 
classed second and third will receive pre- 
miums of 801. and 40l. respectively. The 
designs will include the arrangements of the 
gardens, terraces, and the exterior monumen- 
tal staircases. . 

The competition ſor a municipal theatre at 
Coulommiers has been decided as follows :— 
MM. Charles Duval and Camille Robida are 
awarded the premium of 4o/.,and are entrusted 
with the execution of the work ; second and 
third premiums are awarded to M. Gridaine 
aid M. Saint-Père. l ' 

The Société Nationale des Architectes de 
France has opened its twelfth annual competi- 
tion. The subject is A Café Restaurant.“ 

An army of workmen have been occupied 
for the past few days in commencing the 
demolition of the Palaces of Electricity, 
Chemical Industries, &c, and the Chateau 
d'Eau, in the Champ de Mars, and within six 
months the last buildings of the 1900 Exposi- 
tion will have ceased to exist. f 

Drawings and models of architecture and 
art objects are to be sent in to the Grand 
Palais des Champs Elysées, between March 19 
and March 21, for the Salon of the Socié’é 


National des Beaux-Arts (New Salon), and 
those for the Salon of the Soc'é'é des Artistes 
Francais (Old Salon) are to be sent in on 
April 4 and 5. 

The Chamber of Deputies has passed a vote 
authorising the delivering of a certain number 
of official decorations on the occasion of the 
centenary of the foundation of the Academie 
de France at Rome, the completion of the 
excavations at Delphi, and the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the creation of the Ecole Fran- 
çaise at Rome. These decorations, limited to 
the number of four Croix de Grand-Officier, 
ten Croix de Commandeur, thirty Croix 
d’Officier, and forty Croix de Chevalier, will be 
exclusively bestowed on artists and savants 
who have been members of one of the French 
schoois of Rome or Athens. 

There has been much discussion in Paris, the 
last few days, about the ‘Tiara of Saita- 
pharnes,” acquired by the Louvre a few years 
ago, the authenticity of which waz doubted 
from the first. Former differences of opinion 
have been revived with additional acrimony : 
eminent archzeologists declare the tiara to be a 
genuine antique, while others equally eminent 
demonstrate its spurious character, and even 
question the existence of Saitapharnes himself. 
The immediate result of this conflict of opinions 
has been that the directors of the Louvre have 
withdrawn the tiara from exhibition pending 
an examination of its claims by a learned pro- 
fessor of the College of France, M. Clermont 
Ganneau, who has been commissioned by the 
Minister of Fine Arts to undertake the investi- 
gation. A goldsmith at Odessa declares that 
he made the tiara, and offers to come to Paris 
and prove it if his travelling expenses are paid. 

The discussion has aroused a spirit of 
scepticism in regard to some of the contents 
of other Paris museums, and the paintings in 
the recently-opened Dutuit collection especially 
have been the subject of investigation and dis- 
trust. According to M. Henri Rochefort, 
whose experience in artistic matters is un- 
deniable, the picture entitled Portrait of Rem- 
brandt by Himself” is not even the work of 
one of the Flemish master’s pupils, but of a 
clever “pasticheur,” one Dietrich. As the 
work is part of a collection which was a gift 
to the City of Paris, no one has been cheated ; 
but the questionable tiara at the Louvre 
was purchased at a good sum, and it 
is feared that the doubts thrown on it will 
be a check upon future contributions from the 
“Amis du Louvre.” The “Société des Amis 
du Luxembourg,” which is concerned only 
with modern works, may be supposed to be 
less exercised by the abilities of clever forgers ; 
but even the Luxembourg is not safe in this 
respect. There are an immense number of 
spurious modern pictures among the Parisian 
dealers, and the works of a certain Trouille- 
bert have been freely sold as pictures by Corot. 

M. Paul Meurice, the faithful friend and 
admirer of Victor Hugo, has nearly com- 
pleted the arrangement of the Hugo Museum 
in the Place des Vosges. On the first floor are 
the poet's books, rare editions of his own 
works, and drawings or pictures in illustration 
of them; among them M. Carrières “ Fan- 
tine,” M. Besnard’s “ Representation of Her- 
nani,’ M. Rochegrosse’s Burgraves, M. 
Henner’s “Sarah la Baigneuse, M. Noll's 
„Funeral of Hugo,” and M. Roy bet's Don 
César de Bazan.” The second story is 
reserved entirely for Victor Hugo’s own 
“ Fantaisies,” as they may be called. The 
curious collection of original drawings occu- 
pies two large rooms ; and here also are the 
pieces of furniture designed or executed by 
him, mostly exhibiting a kind of suggestion ur 
reminiscence of Japanese work. 

M. Rodin has at present in hand four large 
sculptured groups intended to decorate a 
chateau near Evian-les-Bains. These groups 
symbolise the Seasons, represented each by a 
female figure; “Spring” is reclining under 
the branches of a tree; Summer is grouped 
with a lion; “Autumn” with fruits and an 
infant ; Winter is a well wrapped-up figure 
sound asleep. 

The Aero-Club” has raised subscriptions 
for a monument to commemorate the services 
rendered by aéronauts during the siege of Paris. 
The monument, of which M. Bartholdi will be 
the sculptor, is to be erected on the Place 
St. Pierre, at Montmartre. It will be 8 to 10 
metres in height, consisting of a square 
pedestal adorned with escutcheons and inscrip- 
tions, supporting a group of figures, above 
which is a balloon, which, it is understood, is 
to be luminous at night. The pedestal is 


to be reached by step3 divided by pedestals 
carrying sculptured subjects relating to the use 
of balloons during the siege. 

A monument to Arscne Houssaye was 
inaugurated last week at Pcre Lachaise, close 
to the Monument aux Morts. It is very simple ; 
a white marble bust on a granite stele adorned 
with palms and roses. 

As a kind of pendant to the “Concours des 
Façades,” itis now proposed by the Municipal 
Council of Paris to arrange another competition 
which will be of considerable practical value. 
The intention is to offer prizes of 1. ooo francs 
to the owners and architects of houses built 
during the year, which are let at not more 
than 600 francs (24/.), and which are proved 
to be entirely satisfactory in respect of com- 
fort and hygienic condition. This is an 
excellent idea, and may have important results. 

The Fete of the Centenary of the Villa 
Medicis will not be held at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts as was first intended, owing to the 
heavy expenies which the necessary installation 
for such a ceremony would involve. The fe'e 
and banquet will take place at the Palais 
d'Orsay Hotel, Paris, in the month of Jane, 
which date has been fixed in order to allow the 
old Prix de Rome students to be present at the 
ceremonies which take place at Rome in April. 

Among the new batch of students admitted 
to compete for the Prix de Rome in painting 
is a young lady, Mile. Rondenay, the first of 
her sex admitted to compete for entrance to 
the Villa Medici. She has already obtained, 
at the Atelier Humbert, two second medals 
and the Huguier prize. The example has 
been followed by another lady pupil of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Mlle Rozat, who will 
take part in the sculpture competition. Mlle. 
Rozat is one of the most brilliant and promis- 
ing pupils of the Ecole, where she has already 
carried off several prizes. 

The death is announced, at the age of sixty- 
eight, of M. Jean Dabernat, a former architect 
to the Department of the Seine and member 
of the Conseil d' Architecture of the Seine. 
M. Dabernat was a pupil of Hippolyte Lebas. 
He carried out a number of buildings marked 
with the impress of real talent. He had 
obtained various honours in public competi- 
tions, notably an Honourable Mention in the 
competitition for the Church of Sacré Ccear 
at Montmartre. 

The death is also announced, at the age of 
fifty-six, of M. Lemarié des Landelles, the 
painter, a pupil of GerOme and of the land- 
scape-painters Rapin and Pelouse. He was an 
exhibitor at the Old Salon, chiefly of land. 
scapes in Brittany. 


— fee — 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, Mr. John 
Slater, B.A. (Vice-President), in the chair. 

Mr. Alexander Graham (Hon. Secretary) said 
he had to announce with regret the decease 
of Mr. John Bond Pearce, of Nottingham. He 
was elected a Fellow in 1879. He had also 
to announce with regret the decease of Mr. 
Samuel Stenton Markham, of Guildford. Mc. 
Markham was elected a Fellow in 1886, and 
placed on the list of retired Fellows in 1897. 


Fire Prevention and Resistance. 


Mr. Horace Porter, M.A.Cantab., then read 
a paper on ‘Fire Prevention and Fire Re 
sistance,’ of which the following is an 
abstract: 

Mr. Porter said that his object was to 
bring forward for discussion the question not 
only of the number and value of methods 
already devised for fire protection, but also of 
the extent to which these are available for 
practical use. The fires due to mechanical ar 
constructional causes are the only ones we can 
hope definitely to prevent. These are worth 
careful consideration, both on account of their 
importance, and also of the large extent to 
which they can be guarded against. The 
Glasgow fire returns for the years 1876-86, J. c., 
before the introduction of the Buildings Regu- 
lation Act, give 278 per cent. of the fires as 
due to defective hearths and flues, as against 
9°65 per cent. in London during the same 
period. Defective hearths and flues account 
for a large majority of {res in the 
country, especially in old houses. All pos- 
sible measures of safety in the construction, 
repair, or alteration of chimneys and flues in 
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country houses should be insisted on. In old 
London houses, too, the flues which were 
sound enough for the old-fashioned open 
kitchen range are found defective, in respect 
of their whiths and chimney-backs, for the 
modern close kitchener, which creates great 
and concentrated heat. Timber mantelpieces 
constitute another source of risk from the way 
in which they are frequently fitted, with the 
metal of the grate touching the wood. In 
fixing the mantelpiece there is often left a small 
pocket in which soot accumulates, and may be- 
come ignited. A fire had occurred from this 
cause in a very expensive London mansion. 
Wall-plugs for joinery must also be regarded 
as sources of danger when near flues, especially 
in old houses where the pargetting of the flues 
has worn away and the joints of the brickwork 
have become open. Another risk is due to the 
practice of boarding up unused fireplaces, or 
making them the receptacles of scraps of paper 
and other inflammable materials, which may 
easily be set on fire by a spark falling down the 
chimney from some other flue. The Glasgow 
Building Act compels all such fireplaces to be 
stopped up with incombustible material, and 
the chimney top as well. 

Fire prevention is only practicable in about 
25 per cent. of our present outbreaks. Fire 
cesistance therefore claims our most immediate 
attention. The degree of perfection to which 
this can be carried depends not only on the 
building itself, but also on its contents and 
immediate surroundings. This has to be kept 
in mind, as it is useless to expect owners to 
spend large sums on “fireproof construction” 
which they are perfectly aware will benefit 
their neighbours rather than themselves. The 
two chief elements in fire- resisting con- 
struction are: (a) the materials used; (b) the 
general design of the building and details of 
construction. 

As regards building materials, good brick - 
work is no doubt best for fire resistance. The 
chemical composition of the clay is the great 
element in determining both the fire-resisting 
and weight- carrying properties of a brick, 
which depend chiefly on the proportions of 
silica and alumina in the clay, and secondly, 
on the oxide of iron, lime, magnesia, potash, 
&c. Terra-cotta used for structural purposes 
may be porous or hard-burnt. The porous is 
made by the addition of some combustible 
material, such as sawdust or finely-chopped 
straw, to the pure clay, which is then burnt 
under great heat. By this means the straw or 
sawdust is consumed, leaving the clay in a 
porous state. Hard-burned terra-cotta is made 
from pure clay without the addition of any 
combustible substance. The porous form is 
non-conductive of heat, but does not carry 
weight so well as the solid ; and if the straw 
or sawdust has not been thoroughly burnt out 
of it, there is danger of disintegration under 
tke combined effects of fire and water. The 
hard-burned terra-cotta has to depend greatly 
on the hollow spaces with which the blocks 
are moulded, and is liable to crack on being 
suddenly cooled. For the protection of 
girders or columns, where it has little or no 
Toen to carry, the porous form seems the 

est. 

Discussing the fire- resisting qualities of 
mortar, plaster, and cement, Mr. Porter re- 
ferred to a series of tests with cement mortars 
carried out in Chicago in 1896. From these 
it was deduced that concrete floors might, after 
a fire test, hang together under heavy loads, 
but they are nevertheless weakened ; to what 
extent depends upon the duration of the heat. 
Cement mortar can hardly be relied upon 
to resist high temperatures satisfactorily. 
Common lime and sand mortar in small 
quantities has probably greater fire-resisting 
properties than any other plastic material, and 
would be a better protection than cement 
mortar if it were strong enough to be used to a 
thickness of, say, 4 in. or more. 

As regards concrete, tests have been made 
by which the material has been subjected to as 
much as 1,976 deg. F. for several hours, and 
allowed to cool slowly, and also suddenly by 
application of water. The concrete composed 
of sand, gravel, or stone mixture crumbled, or 
gave signs of great weakness, while that com- 
posed of cinders showed good coherence, and 
did not suffer by wetting while hot. The 
highest degree of coherence was found ina 
mixture of 1 part cement to 7 of coarse cinders. 
The conclusion is that where concrete has been 
made with care and knowledge it will bear 
very high temperature for a long time, even 
with the application of cold water. 


Wrought-iron, cast-iron, and steel, although 
non-inhammable, are not good fire-resisting 
materials, and must be cased in some Mre- 
proof covering. Unprotected iron may not 
itself suffer by fire, but its expansion under 
great heat may cause serious damage to the 
building. Steel will expand I in. in 125 ft. for 
every 100 deg. F. 

Combustible materials for the fitting-up of 
buildings should be used as sparingly as pos- 
sible. Shelves might in many cases be made 
of wire-netting supported on metal uprights ; 
counters might be constructed on the principle 
of fireproof doors and shutters. The use of 
wood, however, cannot be eliminated alto- 
gether. Careful tests seem to prove that 
wood can be so treated as to be made efficiently 
fire-resisting ; that the treatment does not 
injure it for structural purposes, and that its 
effect is permanent. But the process adds 
about 30 per cent. to the cost of joinery in soft 
woods, hence it is too expensive at present for 
general use. 

Design, construction, and fittings are the 
most importaut questions in the problem of 
fire-resistance. Errors in design and construc- 
tion will cause what might bave been a small 
fire to spread over a large area, and work prac- 
tically unlimited destruction. The Horne 
Building fire in Pittsburg, and, though less 
destructive, the recent fire at the Haymarket 
Stores, are cases in point. In both buildings 
the fire spread through a lift shaft, which 
served as a flue on a large scale. The problem 
immediately before us is the treatment of all 
such vertical shafts or openings in the interior 
of buildings. 

The author went on to consider the treat- 
ment necessary for the different purposes for 
which well-holes are required—dealing first 
with well-holes and light shafts; secondly, 
with well-holes for stairs and lift enclosures. 
The use of wire-glass in iron frames for sky- 
lights in well-holes is desirable, as it helps to 
prevent the fire from bursting through from 
below or burning embers falling in from 
above. Wire-glass withstands not only great 
heat, but also the sudden cooling when water 
is poured upon it. It is not only admirably 
suited for skylights, but also for warehouse 
windows overlooking narrow well-holes or 
streets. 

Judged from the standpoint of fire-resisting 
design, the usual position of staircases and lift 
shafts in mercantile offices and hotels is wholly 
wrong. Such well-holes should be enclosed by 
five-resisting walls, with access to large floors 
or corridors by doorways only, which could 
be fitted with fire-resisting doors. The walls 
enclosing well-holes should be carried through 
and above the roof in the same manner as 
party walls, and the skylights over should be 
of thick plate-glass, or preferably wire- glass. 
Extra fireproof doors for stairs and elevator 
openings are recommended. To check the 
rush of flame up a shaft a system of automatic 
sprinklers might be fitted round the sides of 
the opening near the roof, or perforated pipes 
in connexion with an outside standpipe would 
serve the purpose. A staircase made of oak or 
teak, with 2-in. treads and risers and soffits, 
and the spandrels filled in solid with some 
hard wood, the author thought, would be 
found the most reliable. 

Subdivision of large areas, where possible, is 
an important consideration. A fire in a large 
undivided area increases both in intensity and 
volume with much more rapidity than in a 
smaller one. Where areas are divided into 
rooms or offices, the partitions should be fre- 
proof. 

Fire- resisting floors the author classed a3 (1) 
concrete, (2) terra-cotta or brick. Some half- 
dozen exceedingly severe tests have been made 
of concrete floors, and not one of the floors 
failed. Experimental tests show that hollow tile 
arches, of good design and not too long span, 
have a strength sufficient to be safe under any 
load likely to be brought upon them in any 
ordinary building; also that their resistance to 
fire is entirely satisfactory, except that the 
dense tile is likely to go to pieces if struck by a 
stream of water when heated. 

A satisfactory fire-resisting covering for 
columns and girders should be a non-conductor 
of heat, should be able to withstand the action 
of fire and water, should not break away from 
the column under the action of fire and water, 
and should contain no joints through which 
fire could find its way. The covering may be 
of plaster, concrete, brick, or terra-cotta. Metal 
lathing should only be used where plaster is 
adopted for the covering material, and the 


column should be first wrapped with asbestos 
lining bound with wire. 

The author next described the best forms of 
fire-resisting partitions, dealing with (1) solid 
plaster partition ; (2) hollow plaster partition ; 
(3) terra-cotta, or porous brick, partition. It is 
most important that terra-cotta partitions 
should start directly upon the masonry of the 
floor, and the terra-cotta blocks should be of 
sufficient width to secure stability. 

Special attention was called to the impor- 
tance of protecting all openings made through 
floors for the passage of pipes for steam, gas, 
or any heating apparatus ; and private appa- 
ratus, as aids for fire- resistance -e. g., automatic 
alarms, automatic sprinklers, stand- pipes, and 
hose—were briefly referred to. 

In conclusion, Mr. Porter said he had tried 
to bring forward one by one the main features 
in the problem under discussion. The more 
carefully we go into it, the more apparent it 
becomes that the real problem is not to be 
solved merely by devising further improve- 
ments in the details of materials, construction, 
or design. We are already admirably equipped 
in these respects, and modern inventions are 
continually adding to our resources. Fire- 
resisting construction involves a considerable 
increase of expenditure, coupled often with a 
sacrifice of space and artistic effect. The 
practical problem for architects is how best to 
minimise these drawbacks. A useful basis for 
a discussion might be afforded by giving asa 
subject for a students’ competition the design- 
ing of a hotel, retail store, or mercantile house, 
on fire-resisting principles, having special 
regard to internal effect in the first two cases, 
and in the third to economy of space. 

Mr. H. D. Searles-Wood then read the fol- 
lowing Report of the Science Committee on 
the fire offices’ regulations for standard fire- 
resisting buildings :— 

“In 1898, alter the Cripplegate fire, a con- 
ference of architects and insurance surveyors 
held two meetings with a view to ascertain 
what reduction of premiums the insurance 
companies would allow if buildings were con- 
structed under the following conditions :— 

1. If buildings are flat-roofed, with hard fire- 
resisting material. 

2. If floors of iron and concrete, construc- 
tional ironwork covered with fire-resisting 
material, say, as required by the London County 
Council regulations, floors connected only by 
staircases, which, with the landings, to be 
enclosed by fire-resisting material, such as 
cement on metal core, now much used; lights 
in these partitions to be sheet plate. Teak or 
oak doors, and treads and risers. 

3. Similar floors, but pierced for lift, enclos- 
ing walls of brick rising through roof, and 
openings on each floor protected by light iron 
shutters. 

4. Wood floors and joists pugged 4 in. 
between joists with some fire-resisting material 
pierced for stairs, constructed as in No. 2. 

5. Pugged floors as above, with lift in addi- 
tion, lift enclosed with fire-resisting partitions 
as stairs in No. 2, and with iron doors. 

6. If the lighting areas or well-holes com- 
mon to buildings in different occupations be 
carried down to the basement floors and not 
roofed over by skylights on the ground floor. 

7. If windows in front and back wall fitted 
with iron sashes and frames, but left without 
shutters. 

8. If opposing windows, within say 20 ft., 
are fitted with iron shutters or some fire-resist- 
ing material for blinds. i 

Any other heads or points which the offices 
may desire to note or which are set out in 
existing tariffs. 

Ata second meeting a tariff was submitted 
in which a normal building with a minimum 
rate was given, and the rate increased to meet 
ten or twelve different modes of* construction. 
This tariff appeared to be in form and prin- 
cipal exactly what the Committee had been 
endeavouring to obtain from the offices, and 
they were strongly of opinion that if the 
insurance offices regulate their premiums on 
any principle whatever and agree upon a tariff 
among themselves, that it is only fair to the 
insurers and their advisers that such tariff with 
clear definitions should be available for public 
use, but this was not agreed to. Since 
this conference some rules for standard 
fire-resisting buildings, dated February, 
1902, have been issued by the Fire Office 
Committee, and have appeared in our Four- 
nal.“ and the Science Committee have 
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given them careful consideration. The rules 
are numbered I and 2. No. I applies only to 
cotton mills, flax mills, woollen mills, and 
worsted mills. No. 2 gives rules for standard 
fire-resisting buildings, not including those 
scheduled above. From a careful considera- 
tion of these rules it would appear that they 
have been drawn up without reference to the 
London Building Act, 1894, and in several 
points the rules differ from the provisions of 
the Building Act. It would greatly facilitate 
business if these rules could be made to accord 
with the Building Act, and if the Fire Offices 
Committee would draw up a tariff which 
would be available by the public where the 
normal building should be the type allowed 
under the Building Act, with ten or twelve 
varieties of construction or arrangement, 
whereby the normal rate would be reduced. 

We recommend the Council to approach 
the Fire Offices Committee, to ascertain 
whether they would meet a Committee of the 
Institute to discuss these rules and tariff, with 
a view to making them workable. It is the 
general experience that the rules as at present 
drawn do not encourage fire-resisting con- 
struction.” 

Mr. Thomas Blashill, in proposing a hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Porter, said there was no 
doubt that many of the points in the paper 
were a repetition of principles which had been 
dinned into the ears of everyone for a very 
long time, but they could not be dinned into 
the ears of architects and the people concerned 
with buildings too often, because one knew 
how important the advice was. He would 
take the opportunity of saying that the Science 
Committee had considered their Report with 
very great care, and although they could not 
discuss it at any length that night he hoped 
the Report would commend itself to the 
Council, and that the Council would be en- 
couraged by the meeting to act uponit. Mr. 
Porter spoke of tests, but tests were valueless, 
or next to valueless. He had never found any 
particular value in tests as they were made, 
and with which they were familiar. A great 
number of these tests were made by the 
manufacturer of the article which was to be 
tested, and he thought, if they considered the 
matter, they would find they had never met 
with a single case in which the material which 


had to be burned was not drenched with 
paraffin. That was fatal to the test, and he 


had not the slightest doubt that some of the 
people who made the tests knew it. If they 
attempted to light a fire in a kitchen grate by 
soaking a little wood in paraffin they would 
find that it burned for a few minutes very 
brightly, but might then go out. .That was a 
thing which could not be too well known. 
There was a Fire Prevention Committee, which 
had carried out very good and efficient 
testing so far as he had had the opportunity 
of seeing them, and he advised that Com- 
mittee to avoid this fallacious kind of testing, 
and to test the thing as nearly as possible 
in the way it was likely to exist. They ought 
in such tests to try to get as nearly as possible 
to the conditions in which the material would 
exist in a fire, and, of course, in a fire the 
materials would not be soaked in paraffin or 
tar. He remembered once a very experienced 
and eminent fire engineer pointed out to him 
that these things make a great stink anda 
great smoke, but that they were of no utility 
whatever as testing the efficiency of the thing 
which was to be tested. Then he would like 
to ask Mr. Porter if he could give any more 
practical information upon such a question as 
that of concrete floors. The tests which had 
been alluded to were all very well, and were 
more valuable than those to which he (the 
speaker) had referred, and which applied more 
to wood; but they wanted to know about fire- 
proof floors which had been in use for fifty 
years in London. What they wanted to know 
was what was the behaviour of such floors in 
an actual fire. It was something like giving 
an elaborate analysis of the degree of purity 
of the gold in a sovereign. They did not want 
to know that. What they did want to know 
was whether it was good enough to buy 203. 
worth of any article they might wish 
to buy, and that was all they cared about. If 
Mr. Porter could now, or at some future time, 
get some information as to what happened in 
a real big fire to fireproof floors it would 
be .extremely valuable, for he believed it 
was not now available to the public.. He 
could quite:corroborate the case mentioned 
by Mr. Porter as to several stories in a 
building being burnt out, while 


inter- 


vening stories were uninjured. They could 


not be too careful in not having hollow 
partitions and trunks or shafts of any kind. 
They caused what was known as a fire haze, 
which was an exceedingly hot vapour pro- 
duced by the fire below, and which did not 
burst into flame until it came in contact with 
the air. He hoped they were coming to the 
time when they would cease entirely the con- 
struction of wooden floors and floors not fire- 
resisting. In his own experience he had been 
able to construct floors quite as economically 
of coke breeze and iron as could be constructed 
of any good wooden material, and it seemed at 
this time somewhat behind the age, where 
houses were placed together, to build of 
materials which were combustible. He remem- 
bered so far back as 1861 to 1866 seeing fre- 
resisting floors built as a matter of course in 
Paris, whereas they had hardly begun to use 
them in England. He did not know whether 
at that time it was by law or not, but he hoped 
the legal pressure upon construction would be 
stronger in order to make buildings more 
nearly fire resisting. Mr. Porter referred to 
“ cinders,” and he presumed he meant that to 
cover all things which had passed through the 
fire. Coke breeze, as everybody knew, having 
suffered much greater heat than it was likely 
to be subjected to in an ordinary fire, was one 
of the safest of materials, especially when put 
together with cement in the proportions given. 
Burnt ballast was another, and flint concrete 
was the most easily disintegrated. 

Mr. Mead (Sun Fire Office) said he was not 
commissioned to speak for the Fire Insurance 
Offices, but he might venture to say that they 
were always interested in suggestions coming 
from architects, and with regard to the remarks 
which fell from Mr. Searles-Wood, he had no 
doubt that the suggestions would receive 
proper attention from the fire oflices. With 
regard to the cause of fire, he did not know 
that he could altogether agree with what 
Mr. Porter had said as to the number of 
incendiary fires. He believed that the statistics 
which would attenipt to fix upon any propor- 
tion were fallacious. The incendiary fires 
were very often so complete as to leave behind 
them no trace whatever as to the origin of 
them. Sometimes the perpetrator of the 
incendiarism showed that he was altogether a 
novice at it—he started certain fires in 
different parts of the building by soaking 
material in paraffin and setting light to it, the 
result being, as Mr. Blashill said, that there 
was a good deal of smoke and then the fire 
went out. The police, of course, came in and 
detected the various heaps and were able to 
pronounce very fairly upon the cha- 
racter of the fire. But there were a 
good many who knew better how to 
do it, and if anybody had any doubt 
upon that if they came to him or to some other 
discreet official of a fire office they could learn 
how to do it. But, speaking with the expe- 
rience of a good many years of an important 
fire office, he had come to the conclusion that 
it was greatly to the credit of the country that 
the proportion of incendiary fires was small. 
They could judge of that not only by the fires 
themselves, but by the way in which the claims 
were compiled after the fire. In those claims 
they were able to scrutinise, the result of 
their scrutiny was the conclusion that they 
were fairly made out as a rule, and betrayed 
no evidence of fraud, which would be found if 
the origin of the fires were of an incendiary 
character. He seconded the vote of thanks to 
Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Blashill said he would like to add one 
word in view of the remarks of the last speaker. 
Some forty years ago he was called to a fire in 
an eight-roomed house. The man had had 
two fires before, and he was a pianoforte 
manufacturer, and had a good deal of material 
about. The man had bought a bushel of fire- 
wafers, and had made twelve fires, and when 
he (the speaker) and others got to the house 
they found that every one of the fires had 
gone out. 

Mr. Lewis Solomon, in supporting the vote 
of thanks, said he had frequently had occasion, 
as most architects had, of waiting on the Fire 
Offices with reference to claims, and while it 
was true that the Fire Offices did not print any 
matter for the general use of architects, yet 
they had printed forms which they lent to 
architects, and their surveyors were exceed- 
ingly kind in giving every information, not 
only when an architect applied, but they would 
take the trouble to examine the plans, and sug- 
gest certain improvements which could be 


not. 
staircase was much better than a stone 
one for fire resistance and safety. Mr. 
Porter had not mentioned ee about 
concrete stairs, but nine-tenths of the 

stairs built in London were of concrete, and his 
impression was that they were far better than 
stone although not nearly so good as teak. Mr. 
Porter had shown them a plan of a staircase, 
but he did not think that plan would apply in 
London, because it did not comply with the 
requirements either of the County Council or 
of the fire insurance offices, who asked, and 
reasonably asked, for a space of 6 ft. between 
the stairs and doors so that the fire could not 
spread. The plan they had seen did not show 
anything like as much. 
Council required newel walls and staircases, 
and the plan submitted did not show that. Mr. 
Blashill had remarked about the fallacy of 
making tests, and he remembered some years 
ago a man brought some material to him 
as being fireproof, and to show that it was so 
he built a fire on the top of it, and the fire did 
not burn through it. 
up some of the material and threw it on the 
fire and he found that it burned like the best 
coal. 


made to reduce the premium. Therefore. they 

would see that it was not through any want 
of good feeling that the Insurance Offices did 
not always fall into line with them. He. 
thought, however, that the suggestion might 
be made to them to act with a little more busi- 
ness tact. After the Cripplegate fire several 
owners of property wished to restore their 
buildings in a fireproof manner, with stone and 
teak stairs, concrete floors, &c. Naturally, they 
wished to have the premiums reduced to some 
extent if they built their premises in a proper 
manner, and they were told that there would 
be no reduction whatever. Now he daresay 
that a good fire was a good advertisement for 
the insurance companies, and if they saved, 
say, 20 per cent. of the risk by the building, if 
they allowed only a quarter of that to the 
person who built the premises, it would pay 
them in the long run—at least, in every other 
business it was found to be a good thing to 
give the purchaser a share in the profit. Mr. 
Porter made a remark about teak staircases, 
and he thought it would be a very good thing, 
but would the County Council allow it to be 
used in factories instead of what they 
suggested? He doubted if they would. 
He had tried at times, and found they would 
His own impression was that a teak 


reproof 


Then the County 


He (Mr. Solomon) took 


Mr. Henry Lovegrove remarked that he 


had had a good deal to do with fires, 
and had noticed 
tories 
quarter day. He did not know whether they 


that in the smaller fac- 
a good many fires occurred about 


were incendiary fires. There was no doubt, 


however, that in Shoreditch and Whitechapel a 


good many fires resulted from incessant smoking 
of alien workmen, who threw the ends of the 
cigarettes about and often on to heaps” of 
shavings. He would like to ask something 
about sprinklers. He had seen a great 
many sprinklers put up, and they were a great 
expense. But when this expense was incurred 
it seemed to him that when a fire 

on the top floor, as the result of the operation 
of the sprinklers, the lower part of the building 
was deluged with water, and an enormous 
quantity of stock was destroyed. He had 
spoken on the matter to a man whose name 
was well known and who was a great believer 
in sprinklers. This gentleman was the owner 
of very large mills, and he was rejoiced when 
some one should come and ask questions, and he 
laid it down, after some discussion, that the 
theory of 10 ft. apart was wrong. This gentle- 
man advocated that the sprinklers should be 
8 ít. apart, and he seemed to be able to prove 
it by facts. Mr. Porter had said 10 ft. apart. 
This gentleman seemed to think that the alarm 
given at the time the sprinkler started would 
be sufficient warning for some person to attend 
who would in due course turn off the water. He 
would like to know Mr. Porter's opinion as to the 
damage done by the water to the goods below. 
Some of the buildings with which he was most 
intimately connected were large furniture 
stores, and it seemed to him that immense 
damage might be done by the water coming 
down on the floors beneath. Incidentally he 
would like to ask a question as to the use of 
rushes which had been worrying him for some - 
years. He had seen many old ceilings taken 
down where rushes had been used, and he would 
very much like to know the period when rushes- 
were used for the plaster. Concrete staircases 
had been referred to, and he really. thought 
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that a good concrete staircase was the very 
best kind, because he knew that stone stair- 
cases came to grief most horribly. In theatres 
and in an infirmary fire stone staircases were 
destroyed. Coke breeze, he quite agreed, was 
:g00d material, and he thought it stood much 
better than even a good ballast concrete floor. 
He considered that the iron girders and stan- 
chions should be protected, but there was 
another weak point, and that was the fittings, 
partitions, &c. The other day he went 
over a building in which everything had been 
done to make it fire resisting so far as 
the girders and columns and so on were con- 
‘cerned, but almost every floor was filled with 
partitions and fittings of ordinary deal, which 
would be most inflammable. He would also like 
to know what Mr. Porter and others thought 
of armour-plated doors. He had one case 
where they had actually been fixed, but he had 
them taken out. He did not give any opinion 
as to whether they were good or bad, but 
simply said they were not allowed, and they 
were taken away. 

Mr. T. Lewis Banks said there was no doubt 
that concrete was a material they more and 
more used, not only for floors, but in all kinds 
of construction, and he would like to refer to 
one point which had not been mentioned, viz., 
that of the necessity of armouring concrete. 
He remembered when the Cardiff Merchants’ 
Exchange was burnt down he went to see the 
effects of the fire on the ordinary concrete floor, 
and he found that there were holes in several 
places which allowed the flames to go from 
one story to another. If the concrete had been 
armoured, these broken pieces would not have 
fallen down. The same principle applied also 
to concrete stairs. They had already put iron 
cods through the stairs, but he would like to 
see the whole of the surface armoured. In the 
Midland Hotel now being built at Manchester, 
which was, perhaps, the most scientifically 
Greproof building of the hotel type being built 
in the whole of the country, they found that 
all the principal staircases were concrete, and 
they were all armoured in the way he spoke of 
and afterwards covered with marble. There 
was one other thing, which was the material 
used for plaster, and he believed the best fire- 
resisting plaster was made from slag from the 
hematite furnaces, which set much harder than 
Portland cement, or any other material he 
knew, but it set very slowly. 

Mr. Max Clarke said that any one who had 
cead a paper at any time knew the trouble it 
entailed, and he trusted that Mr. Porter would 
not mind if he made some criticisms on the 
paper. Mr. Porter seemed to fall foul of the 


‘words “fire prevention,” and he commenced 


by giving an analysis of the various means of 
accident by which fires occurred. He took it 
that all fires were created by accident, except 
those few which were caused by incendiaries. 
But when they used the words “fire preven- 
tion,” what they intended to convey to every- 
body was that a fire should not assume import- 
ance, and that should be the usually accepted 
meaning of the words. If so, it appeared to 
him that Mr. Porter might have given them 
the benefit of experience of how these fires 
should not obtain this undesirable importance. 
For instance, at the start of the paper they had 
a very clear description of defective hearths 
and flues, and they were, of course, con- 
versant with these matters. What they 


Wanted was a cure for them or some 


method of obviating the defects. Now in the 
North and in Ireland, nine-tenths of the chim- 
ney-flues were built with terra-cotta or fire- 
brick linings which were almost unused in 
London, but if that was done a great number 
of fires which occurred through defective flues 
might be avoided. He threw that out as a 
suggestion. Then the Building Act, which 
unfortunately Mr. Porter had not mentioned, 
did play an important part in all these matters, 
and that Act permitted them to drive plugs 
and iron holdfasts into chimneys, and entirely 
ignored the fact that iron holdfasts might 
get red hot and set fire to the skirtings, &c. 
With regard to the remarks of Mr. Porter as to 
gas fittings, he would like to ask one question, 
because, as they knew gas created only explo- 
sions, he took it meant creating fires, and 
whether it was a matter which was purely a 
Gre insurance one he did not quite understand. 
But sapposing they had a fire caused by an 


explosion, would the insurance company look 
i Son that as an accident or án explosion only, 
and as not coming within ‘their risk? Then 


Mr. Porter said the phrase “fire resistance 
Was, of course, a relative term, and the degree 


of perfection to which it could be carried 
depended not only on the building itself, but 
also on its contents and its immediate sur- 
roundings, and he went on to say, “ This has to 
be kept in mind, and it is useless to expect owners 
to spend large sums of money on ſireproof 
construction which they are perfectly aware 
will benefit their neighbours rather than them- 
selves.” He thought that was a most unfor- 
tunate remark to make in that room, for in the 
first instance he did not consider that it was a 
fact, and in the second place it would be apt to 
create an unfortunate feeling amongst people 
who were going to build. If a man built for 
the good of his neighbour, when his nefghbour 
also built he built for the good of the adjoining 
man, and if they only looked at it in that light 
it would be seen that it was for the benefit of 
the building owner. But, in addition, he took 
it that the man who built a fire-resisting 
structure did benefit himself. Of course, they 
must start with the assumption that there was 
no such thing as a fireproof building. That 
was absolutely impossible, because they had 
only got to get the material inside the building 
for it to be destroyed. He had a report of the 
Horn fire, in which it simply said that it did 
not make any ditference how much they 
covered the steel or other materials with 
what were known as_ non-conducting 
mediams, because in time all these non- 
conducting mediums were of precisely 
the same temperature as the fire itself, 
and they communicated this to the steel 
structure. So they must not call a building 
fireproof, except in a degree. That degree 
depended entirely upon the material which 
was inside, and if they went to the heart of 
the City of London, which, unfortunately, had 
got the reputation of being rather a dangerous 
zone, they found in that portion of the City the 
materials were of the most inflammable nature, 
and, rightly or wrongly, he thought the people 
who stored those materials stored them in the 
most inflammable receptacles. It seemed to 
him that they tried, as far as possible, to destroy 
their buildings when the fire did occur. Then 
with regard to brickwork, every one knew that 
the best fire-resisting brick was the firebrick, 
but the firebrick was not the one which stands 
the greatest amount of weight, and so they had 
to try and get the happy medium, and use the 
material which was weight-carrying as well as 
capable of resisting fire. If they had seen the 
Barbican fire they would have seen enormous 
cracks down the thicknesses of brick walls 
caused by the excessive heat. It was only 
a question of degree. The hard- burned 
terra-cotta, every one knew, was absolutely 
useless when water was put on. Then with 
regard to concrete, Mr. Porter said that tests 
had been made by which the material has 
been subjected to as much as 1,976 deg. Fahr. 
for several hours and allowed to cool slowly, 
and also suddenly by the application of 
water, and it was found that the concrete 
composed of sand, gravel, or stone mixture 
crumbled or gave signs of great weakness, 
while that composed of cinders showed good 
coherence, and did not suffer by wetting while 
hot. He would like to know where those 
tests were made, for he had had the fortune 
or misfortune to have to write the reports of 
some tests on concrete floors, and he would 
like to compare those tests. With regard to 
ballast he must differ absolutely from Mr. 
Blashill, because he did not consider ballast 
was a good material. In the fire which occurred 
at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, a good many 
years ago the corridors there were all made 
of ballast concrete, and they became very 
hot, and when the water was put on the whole 
of the floors, or the majority of them, fell 
down. When they made floors of ballast at 
the British Fire Prevention station, and 
put water on them, they fell down—usually 
in layers as regarded their thickness. 
But the coke breeze concrete, although abso- 
lutely incandescent throughout its thickness, 
did not fall down, and he thought it was pretty 
clear from these reports that the coke breeze 
floors, of not too large an area and of sufficient 
thickness to protect the ironwork, was a good 
fire-resisting material. He understood that 
cast-iron was good so long as no water was 
applied, but if water was applied when 
the iron was hot, it was not so. He under- 
stood that the best treated wood added go 
per cent. to the every-day cost. He applied 
for a quotation some time ago, and it was 6s. 
‘per foot cube, and that, of course, would put it 
on a par with the best hard wood. He had in 
his hand a Report, which had not yet been 


made public, on tests made of oak and deal 
flooring. It -says:— “The centre - piece 
measured 13 in. by 13 in. at the bottom, and 
131 in. by 134 in. at the top over the charred 
surface, and was charred to the average depth 
of 14 in. The transverse beams measured 
9 in. wide over the charred surface, and were 
charred to the depth of 2 in., and still more at 
the ends. The joists were charred to the 
depth of 2 in., and still more at the ends and 
where they rested on the walls.” These 
were all deal. At the second fire at the 
Theatre Royal, Glasgow, the timber over the 
proscenium opening (of deal) was burned 
absolutely through. It rested on a wall 3 ft. in 
at each end, and the whole thickness of 
the timber was burned right through. That 
of course occurred owing to the brickwork 
around 1 got red hot and the timber 
burned away by degrees. In the case here 
there were some bolts through the timber and 
these bolts became red-hot, and they burned 
the timber away, altogether for the space of 
about 3 in. to 5 in. all around, so that with regard 
to heavy timber construction which was 
insisted on in Hamburg, the danger was where 
it was put together by massive bolts : and that 
was a point to be considered. 

A member: Was that proscenium a hard 
wo>d beam or an oak beam? 

Mr. Max Clarke, continuing, said that timber 
construction was extremely dangerous with 
regard to smoke. The enormous quantity of 
perfectly black smoke which was emitted by 
oak was a most terrible source of danger. In 
a fire which occurred in Brownlow-street some 
time ago the place was not burned down, but 
the oak timbers in the basement were burned, 
and, unfortunately, suffocated the three inha- 
bitants. In the tests at the Fire Prevention 
Station there was as much black smoke as 
would have suffocated the people all round, 
and this, of course, was very much to be 
avoided. He took it that all discussions on fire 
prevention matters resolved themselves into 
two heads. One was where the building or 
its contents was destroyed, like the Haymarket 
Stores fire just recently ; and the other was 
where the unfortunate inhabitants were de- 
stroyed. They could insure a building and its 
contents against loss, but not the lives of the 
people, and, therefore, any discussion on fire 
prevention was incomplete without considering 
the lives of the people, and if they did that at 
all they must consider not only their being 
burned, but their being killed in any other way. 
Those not familiar with the matter might 
imagine that it was in the Horn building that 
the original fire occurred, but that was not so. 
It occurred in Jenkins stores which adjoined, 
and the fire was communicated to the Horn 
building through the top of Jenkins building. 
The fire seemed to have gone up the elevator 
shaft and set fire tothe Horn building at the top. 
That would be obviated, he took it, in most of 
the buildings of the warehouse class if the lift 
shaft were surrounded by brick, and if these 
openings were fitted with fire-resisting doors. 
He was not himself a believer in Dowson’s or 
anyone else’s armoured doors, nor a believer 
in the iron door at all which was not 
adequately fastened. In the Building Act 
it was said that there must be an iron door, 
but it did not say anything about the 
fasteners, and he took it that they would be 
at liberty to put up an iron door without any 
fastenings, or, at any rate, with one fastening, 
and a door like that would be useless. He 
hardly agreed with Mr. Lewis Solomon as to 
teak staircases. Of course, if they had a solid 
teak step, or a solid oak step, with a fairly 
good thickness in the waist it would be an 
absolutely fire-proof material, but on the 
other hand if they built a wall to a stair- 
case which complied with the County 
Council factory requirements at the pre- 
sent time, he thought they had got there 
what was very nearly a fireproof staircase, 
because the doors protected the staircase 
pretty well, and there should be nothing 
in the staircase of a combustible nature. He 
would like just to refer to an old friend of his, 
and that was slag wool, which he believed to 
be the best non-conducting and fire-resisting 
material of its kind that there is. He patented 
a fireproof screen for theatres fifteen or sixteen 
years ago made of this material, and he 
would advocate slag wool as against asbestos 
for covering columns, because in the first 
place it was a better non-conductor of heat, 
‘and im the second place it was much more 
economical. ; -> 

The Chairman said they had had a most 
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interesting discussion on an important subject.. INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 


It seemed to bim that fire prevention and hie | MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS : 
resistance were really two things. Then cou WOODEN STRUCTURES, 


not prevent a fire occurring, because the cause N 
A METROPOLITAN District meeting of this 


of fires was beyond the control of the people 
who constructed the buildings. What the Association was held on Friday last week in 


architect and the builder had to do was to|the Westminster Palace Hotel, Victoria-street, 
make the building as far as they could resist | SW., Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, President, in the 
the fire which was sure to break out in many | chair. 
kinds of buildings sooner or later. He was Mr. J. Rush Dixon, hon. district secretary, 
much struck by the statistics which Mr. Porter | read the minutes of the last Mctropolitan 
gave of the Glasgow fire returns, showing | District meeting, which were confirmed, and 
what an immense effect really good eonstruc-| Mr. J. Patten Barber, Borough Engineer, 
tion in the way of hearths and flues had. Islington, opened a discussion on “ Wooden 
Mr. Porter said that 28 per cent. of the Structures and the Powers of Metropolitan 
fires in Glasgow were due to this cause, Borough Councils with Respect Thereto.” 
whereas they were only a little over 9 per] Mr. Barber said that the powers and duties 
cent. in London. He did not think Mr. Porter | of the London County Council under Section 
laid quite enough stress on the extreme im-|84 of the London Building Act, 1894, with 
portance of making all roofs fireproof. If the respect to wooden structures were transferred 
roof of a building was made of concrete the to the Metropolitan Borough Councils by 
spread of the fire would be resisted to acon-|Section 5 of the London Government Act, 
siderable extent. It was quite true with re- 1899, and while designated in the second 
gard to cast-iron columns that, unless cast-iron | schedule of that Act “minor powers and 
was protected, as soon as the water touched it} duties, their exercise had brought great 
when it was hot, it was absolutely useless. | responsibility on Borough Councils and their 
With regard to the staircases which had been | engineers. In advising his council respecting 
handed in by Mr. Porter, it seemed to him that | applications for licenses for the erection of 
Mr. Solomon, in his criticism, rather mistook | wooden buildings, stands, gantries, and other 
the purpose for which it was intended. As he | wooden structures, the engineer had to con- 
understood it a staircase of that sort was|sider the danger from fire and from the loads 
intended to make the up shaft through which | which the structures would have to sustain. 
the fire was sure to go, practically cut off from | Simple as an application might seem, there 
the rest of the building, and for that purpose | were very serious questions involved in it for 
it served an admirable design. The only|the officer responsible for advising upon it, 
fault he found with the staircase was that they | both in examining the plans and detail draw- 
had winders at the;bottom of a flight. That was | ings and in inspecting the structure during its 
quite contrary to the regulations of the County | erection, and again at the expiration of the 
Council with regard to any proof staircase. | license in case of application for renewal. It 
It always seemed to him an exceedingly | was to be feared that persons applying for 
curious thing that the L. C. C. should lay | these licenses did not understand the responsi- 
down in every particular such exceedingly | bilities resting on Borough Councils and 
stringent regulations which had to be their engineers in connexion with these struc- 
complied with literally in every respect, |tures, and that they regarded their require- 
and yet they could build a warehouse five or | ments of detailed drawings showing accurately 
six stories high with simple wooden joists and fully the mode of construction, and the 
and no ceiling at all. That seemed to him situation of the structures with respect to 
to bea matter which ought to come under some | neighbouring buildings, as faddy and unneces- 
regulations; because they might have fire-|sary. Should disaster occur, however, the 
resisting staircases, but considering the Authority and its officer would be the foremost 
materials which were stored in a great many] to receive blame and condemnation, and the 
of these factories and workshops a fire would | loudest clamour would be made by those who 
break out and would rise from floor to floor in an | expect that rough and ill-considered plans are 
incredibly short space of time if there were no | sufficient to enable any one to arrive at a com- 
ceilings, as there need not be. Instead of plete understanding respecting a proposed 
having these vexatious restrictions and techni- | structure. In view of the risk of fire being 
calities if the County Council was simply to] communicated to and from wooden buildings, 
pass a resolution that every building of the | and of the terrible consequences of the failure 
factory and workshop kind must be so con- of stands and other similar structures, the 
structed as to satisfy them that it was fairly | duties and responsibilities of Borough Engi- 
fire resisting, it would do a good deal of good. | neers in connexion with the administration of 
Although Mr. Searles- Wood was unable to bring | this section of the Building Act were of no 
forward a resolution from his Committee, he | minor character. But there would be no 
was quite certain that after that meeting the | shrinking from responsibility nor evasion of 
Council would be only too pleased to adopt the | duly, and, as the examination of these struc- 
recommendation which the Sciente Committee | tures by District Surveyors had given the 
had set out, and they would endeavour to| public confidence in their stability, and had 
induce the Fire Office to meet a Committee | been regarded as a guarantee of their safety, 
and see if they could arrive at a more consistent the Borough Engineers of the metropolis 
tariff. would not allow that assurance to be weakened 
The vote of thanks having been heartily [or destroyed now that the erection of the 
agreed to, structures had come under their supervision. 
Mr. H. Porter, in reply, said with regard | Much confusion and difficulty had arisen 
to Mr. Max Clarke's question as to where the owing to the imperfect legislation con- 
concrete tests were made, they were conducted | nected with the transfer of the powers 
by a Commission of the City of Hamburg in|referred to, and from the first it was fore- 
1895, and would be found fully reported in |seen that in the working of Part VII. of the 
Materials and Construction,” by M. and P.] Building Act, under the incomplete provision 
Johnson. As to the concrete stairs and floors, which had been made therefor in the London 
which Mr. Blashill mentioned, he could not] Government Act, 1899, there would be uncer- 
personally give any account of a floor that was | tainty, friction, and misunderstandings. In 
damaged simply through the concrete. Mostly | dealing with the subject reliance seemed to 
the fireproof floors were damaged by the cap- | have been placed in Section 29 for providing a 
sizing of the ironwork in them. remedy for any deficiencies and shortcomings 
The Next Meeting. in the 155 perp 113 1 E be regarded 
; as a justification for the inefficient character of 
Bind Roa Raita ee 1 77 next the legislation on the subject under considera- 
g would be held on April 20, when Mr. tion. The intricacies of the London Build 
E. T. Hall would read a paper on Four n cacies of the London Building 
Modern Hospitals of Different Types,” illus- Act, 1894, were so well known that in attempt- 
trated by working and detailed drawings. ing to express one's views on any part of it it 
was necessary to state that they were put for- 
— ward with a due consideration of the uncer- 
REBUILDING IN RECENT. STREET, W.— A clear- | tainty of one’s position and of the scope which 
ance has just been made of the sites of some houses, existed ſor disagreement. It was hoped there- 
eae a se ad i 1 i „„ on fore that what was said would be received as 
e north side of Beak- street. e ground is being |; : > 
prepared for the erection, after 15 and de AE tr 1 5 8 1 
made by Messrs. G. R. Crickmay & Sons, of new the Building Act meh Palen) NO UNE a 
premises for Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver, upon the uilding Act, or in the London Govern- 
sites of Nos. 156 and 158, Regent-street, of the ment Act, which would prevent the London 
seven houses in Beak-street at the side, and of some County Council dealing with a wooden build- 
four or five houses in King-street at the rear. The|ing or a wooden structure under Sections 82 
two houses in Regent · street form part of the block | and 83 of the first-mentioned Act (with the ex- 
built in 1820-1, and designed by Soane. ception of ‘coronation stands,” which the 


King’s Bench Divisional Court, in Metropolitan 
Borough of Westminster v. London Coun 
Council, decided must be dealt with by the 
Borough Councils under Section 84, and not 
the London County Council under section 83 
of the Building Act). Apart from these 
structures, however, it seemed that the London 
County Council might have jurisdiction, under 
Sections 82 and 83, in the same cases as the 
Borough Councils had under Section 84, and 
that an application which had been reſused by 
one authority might be submitted to ang 
granted by the other. There was no definition ip 
the Building Act either of “building” or 
“structure,” and unless a building was a 
structure a Borough Council could not issue a 
license for the erection of a wooden building. 
In Sections 82 and 83 the words “ building or 
structure were used, and the omission of the 
word ‘building ” from Section 84 was remark- 
able. It might, perhaps, be urged that the 
Borough Councils had no jurisdiction in the 
case of wooden buildings, and that their powers 
related only to wooden structures. A license 
having been obtained from a Borough Council, 
the builder or the person directing the work 
to be executed must give notice to the District 
Surveyor and supply the information relating 
to the building or structure specified in Section 
145, Sub-section c. of the Building Act; and 
the work was subject to the supervision of the 
District Surveyor pursuant to Sections 138 and 
146 of the Act. Doubts having arisen as to 
the duties of District Surveyors respecting 
wooden structures under Section 84, the West- 
minster City Council and the District Suor- 
veyors’ Association obtained the following 
decision of the King’s Bench Divisional Coust 
on several questions :— 


. The powers, duties, and liabilities of the 
district surveyors with respect to the supervision 
or inspection of wooden structures, falling under 
Section 84 of the London Building Act, have not 
been transferred to the City Council and its officers ; 
but the district surveyors have no powers, duties, 
or liabilities under the licenses granted by the City 
Council. l 

2. Wooden structures falling within tbe said 
Section 84, are works of which the district sur- 
veyor should have notice under Section 145 of the 
said Act in a proper case 

3. The right to receive the fees for such super- 
vision and inspection, specified in paragraph 15 of 
the said special case, has not lapsed nor has it been 
transferred to the City Council or its officers.” 


The position created by the latest attempt 
at legislation for the improvement of ! 
government in London was obviously an 
awkward one for all concerned with wooden 
structures. The Borough Engineer advised 
his council on an application for a license, 
which was granted by them subject to conditions 
which they imposed ; the erection was supert- 
vised by the Borough Engineer on behalf od 
the Council, and the builder naturally regarded 
him as the person whose directions he must 
follow, and whom he must satisfy. But the 
builder must give notice to the District 
Surveyor who knew nothing of the Borough 
Council’s requirements, and had no copy 
the plans or of the license, and who, more- 
over, had neither powers, duties nor liabilities 
under such license : hc, perhaps, made require- 
ments of his own in addition, or contrary, to 
those of the Council. In the the police- court. 
where the builder would be called upon to 
answer for his failure to comply with the con- 
flicting requirements of the Borough Council, 
and the District Surveyor, the confusion would be 
complete, the former taking proceedings under 
paragraph e and the latter under paragraph d œ% 
Sub- section 3, Section 200, of the Building Act, 
1804, and Section 7 of the Amendment Ad, 
1898. The remedy for the present unsatis 
factory condition of this subject might be 
obtained by further legislation determining al} 
the powers, duties, and responsibilities ot the 
London County Council and District Surveyors 
with respect to wooden structures licensed by 
Borough Councils, or by transferring the ad- 
ministration of Part VII. of the Building Act to 
the Borough Councils, and determining the 
above-mentioned powers, &c., with respect 
thereto. Through a defect in paragraph d and 
e of Sub-section 3, Section 200, of the Building 
Act, 1894, a conviction thereunder can only be 
obtained by taking proceedings under Sec- 
tion 7,or Sections 6 and 7, as the case may be, 
of the London Building Act, 1894 (Amend- 
ment), Act, 1898. A Borough Council might 
proceed under Section 170 of the Building Act, 
1894, for the demolition of a structure, where 
the conviction had been obtained by such 
Council. 
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The Chairman, in inviting discussion, said 
that at Bristol the difficulty dealt with by Mr. 
Barber had been overcome by appointing him 
(the Chairman) District Surveyor as well as 
Borough Engineer. 

Mr. W. Weaver, in proposing a vote of thanks, 
said that at the present time it seemed to him 
that the only result of the amended legislation 
of 1894 and 1898 had been to make people pay 
twice over for the same thing. The practice 
in his district was for the applicant to pay 5s. 
when he deposited plans for a wooden struc- 
ture, a further fee of 5s. for the license, and 
then the District Surveyor came along and 
drew his fees in the usual manner. That.state 
of affairs ought not to go on. His remedy was 
a more drastic one than that hinted at by Mr. 
Barber. His (the speaker’s) remedy was one 
he had advocated for the past twenty years, 
viz. that the work in London should be 
put on the same footing as the work in 
the towns throughout the country—1.e., that 
the functions of the District Surveyors and 
the Borough Surveyors should be amalga- 
mated, and that the Borough Council of a 
district should have the direction of the work 
of a district—that it should have not only the 
supervision of the water-closets, say, of a build- 
ing, but the building of which the water. 
closets formed a part. That would lead toa 
great simplification of the work of the Metro- 
polis, and tend to elevate the position of the 
Borough Surveyor. The convenience to the 
public would be great, as would be realised 
when they thought of the trouble a 
country builder was put to when he started 
work in} London—say, in developing a piece of 
land. The duplicating of plans and the appli- 
cations necessary to the authorities led to 
much loss of time. The work of the London 
boroughs should be assimilated to the work of 
the boroughs throughout the country. There 
was a strong opinion in that direction at the 
present time. He had recently had a letter 
from a leading member of the London County 
Council urging him to do what he could to 
press on the matter, and a circular had been 
sent out from the Paddington Borough Council 
to all the Councils in London, asking them 
whether they would appoint delegates to a 
conference to consider the transference of 
duties of District Surveyors to the Borough 
Councils. There seemed to be a great deal of 
apathy on the part of the Borough Councils on 
the subject. They often did not grasp the 
difficulties of the situation as well as their 
officers did, and he would urge on the Borough 
Surveyors to do all they could to bring 
about the reforms he advocated. Failing that, 
the present confusion with regard to wooden 
structures must not be allowed to continue, and 
if the Act were not transferred entirely, some 
amendments would be necessary. He had 
already asked his Council for advice in the 
matter, and his Report had been referred to 
the Law Committee. He wanted his responsi- 
bility fixed, and he thought it would be well 
for other Surveyors to do something of the 
same kind. If an accident happened and lives 
were lost or people seriously injured, there 
was a great disposition for juries to saddle the 
blame on some official, and it was just as well 
to know what one's position was. 

Mr. W. Nisbet Blair seconded the vote of 
thanks. He had, he said, experienced many 
difficulties in regard to these wooden buildings. 
One of them was as to distinguishing between 
what might be approved by the District Sur- 
veyor acting for the London County Council, 
under Sections 82 and 83 of the Building Act, 
and what might be approved or erected under 
license by the Borough Council under Section 
84. He had found that difficulty and had 
written to the Superintending Architect of the 
County Council, asking him if he would advise 
whether, in cases given, this building or that 
building was one which ought to be approved 
by the District Surveyor, or one which might 
be licensed by the Borough Councils. The 
reply to that letter did not elucidate the matter. 
Borough Surveyors were left absolutely to their 
own judgment often. The position of District 
surveyors, as determined by the High Court, 
Was in conflict with the position of the Borough 
Surveyor, though so far he had avoided any 
il-natured controversy with the District Sur- 
veyors. The proposals by Mr. Weaver were 
approved by a conference of London Municipal 
urveyors, and the result was that in the 
on Building Act Amendment Act certain 
powers were transferred to the Borough 
Councils i. c., the supervision and licensing of 
temporary wooden buildings, the executive 


powers in regard to sky signs, and regulations|they were beyond the general line of build- 


as to the stacking of timber on vacant land. 
Those were the three powers and duties trans- 
ferred to the Borough Councils in reply to 
their request that they should be placed in 
charge of all building operations in their dis- 
tricts, so that any builder in executing work 
might be directed by one authority and its 
officers. Having so completely failed to 
get what they wanted then, his Council 
thought, when they received the circular from 
Paddington, that it was utterly futile to raise 
the subject again. He did not think, therefore, 
that that method of getting fresh legislation 
could be entertained. What course, therefore, 
was available? It was obvious that District 
Surveyors did not wish to lose control of build- 
ings, for they were not salaried officers, and 
they depended on the fees they received. 
Under the Borough Councils, the fees for 
supervision did not go to the officers. After 
the Borough Surveyor had seen that a building 
was erected according to plans which he had 
examined and approved, the District Surveyor 
came along, had a look at the work, and sent 
in an account for fees for doing so—and he 
got them, for he had power tosue. A District 
Surveyor had suggested to him that without in- 
volving the Borough Councils in any fiduciary 
arrangement with the District Surveyor, it 
should, in its licenses, require the building 
licensed to be in accordance with the plans 
approved and to be carried out to the satis- 
faction of the District Surveyor, he being 
named in the license as the officer to whom 
satisfaction must be given in the erection of 
the building. District Surveyors were compe- 
tent gentlemen, and Borough Surveyors should 
be careful how far they undertook a personal 
liability in approving that which might have 
elements of very considerable risk, and for that 
reason he thought that that solution was in 
some respects not at all a bad one. It was, 
practically, transferring back to the District 
Surveyor that power which was given to the 
Borough Councils by the Building Act Amend- 
ment Act of 1899. The duties then trans- 
ferred were a little insignificant, but they 
were onerous, and Borough Surveyors had 
not appreciated them and did not want them. 
In further illustration of his point as to the 
difficulty of distinguishing between buildings 
referred to in Section 83 of the Act and those 
in Section 84, a wooden frame building 
covered with corrugated iron, with its sides 
of corrugated iron, and with one of its sides 
against a brick wall would not bea build- 
ing for Borough Surveyors to license; 
it would be a building to be approved 
by the District Surveyor. But if the 
corrugated iron were stripped off it be- 
came a wooden building which they could 
license. What had actually happened was 
this: in a certain rapidly-growing district in 
London, where many people desired to add 
what they called a “shed” at the end of a 
house, but which, by the provision of a door, 
became a room of the house and: gave valu- 
able additional space, the builders had 
endeavoured to get the consent of the London 
County Council to such additions. The County 
Council had disapproved of these buildings, 
and the builders had then made fresh tracings 
of the same things, omitting the corrugated 
iron, had sent them to the Borough 
Councils and had asked for and got 
approval for these temporary ” buildings. 
Thus a structure was erected that was actually 
worse than what had been disapproved by the 
District Surveyor. Then there was the ques- 
tion whether these temporary buildings might 
be erected at a less distance from the centre of 
the street than the Act prescribed. The feel- 
ing of the County Council as to buildings 
essentially of a temporary character—a rabbit 
hutch, or a hen house,or a bicycle-shed ina 
garden, for instance—was that such erections 
must not be within Jess distance than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of a street, 
and must not be in advance of the general line 
of building. That made one wonder what the 
Section was really devised for, and his opinion 
was that the first thing the draughtsman who 
prepared the Section had in his mind was 
stands to view processions. But in ninety- 
nine cases in every hundred those stands were 
erected in advance of the general line of build- 
ing, and, therefore, they could not be made to 
apply to other requirements of the Council. 
Therefore, the Council had given instructions 
that when these buildings were obviously of a 
temporary character and required for only a 
few days that no objection was to be made if 


ing. 

Mr. Norman Scorgie, Hackney, said he 
thought that Mr. Barber had put the responsi- 
bility in reference to these structures ata rather 
high altitude. He had not experienced the diffi- 
culties Mr. Barber suggested would come to the 
Borough Surveyor, but perhaps that was because. 
he had had to deal with very genial district sur- 
veyors. Any case which came before the Dis-- 
trict Surveyor which the latter thought he (the 
speaker) should deal with was handed over to 
him, and any case which he (the speaker}. 
thought was within Section 82 or 83 he handed 
over to the District Surveyor. The point had 
been raised as to structures beyond the general- 
building line, and whether temporary or per-- 
manent, he thought that was a matter for 
the County Council only. He recently had a 
curious case to deal with. A house with a long: 
forecourt became occupied bya photographer, 
who put a show case, erected on posts fixed 
into the ground. He (the speaker) at once com- 
municated with the London County Council, 
who first granted the photographer a license 
for twelve months, renewed it for a second. 
period, but declined on the third and threatened 
the photographer. The photographer, instead 
of removing it, cut the posts at the ground level- 
and put four little wheels on the structure. 
The Council then found that they could do 
nothing as the structure had become a tem 
porary” one. They referred the case to the 
Borough Council, but the Borough Council- 
declined to do anything and so the structure- 
remained to the present day. The difficulty 
was to know where one responsibility com- 
menced and another ended. In his district he 
thought the district surveyors had handed the 
responsibility over to the Borough Council, but 
the only structures he had had to deal with had 
been motor-car sheds or erections to cover 
bicycles, and his Council would not grant any. 
license for a wooden structure which was 
tacked on to the end of a house. Since the Act 
came into force they had granted about four or 
five licenses, and they only licensed for a 
very limited period. He cordially agreed with 
what Mr. Weaver had said as to transferring 
powers, but if that was to be done he thought 
Borough Engineers must have a separate and 
distinct appointment, independent of the 
Councils. One knew very well that there 
were, especially in the metropolis, influences 
at work to get a Council to sanction structures 
which were not strictly in accordance with the 
Act. 

Mr. Newton, Paddington, said that the pro- 
cedure they followed in Paddington was much 
like what had been described elsewhere, ex- 
cept that they did not recognise the office or 
the authority of the District Surveyor. They 
considered that on the judgment given in 
the King’s Bench, or rather the case which 
was stated, so far as the license referred 
only to the Borough Surveyor, to that extent 
only was the builder under the authority of 
any officer—that was to say, that unless the 
license referred to the District Surveyor, 
he had no authority to inspect a build- 
ing. That view was not shared by District 
Surveyors, and there w-re many cases arising 
out of that conflict of authority, and no doubt 
that operated in many cases very unjustly 
against the builder. He had a case recently 
where he licensed some eighty wooden huts as 
coal sheds. (At that time his Council only 
charged a fee of 58., but now they charged 
an extra fee of 5s. for supervision by the 
Borough Surveyor.) After the sheds had been. 
erected, the District Surveyor demanded a fee 
of 15s. for each hut—the huts did not cost as 
much to erect—but he took out a summons for 
only one hut, so that the matter might be 
dealt with in the police-court, and the builder 
paid the fee rather than incur extra expense. 
If a summons had been taken out for all the 
huts, the Council might have assisted the 
builder to fight the case. 

Mr. Winter, Hampstead, said the transfer 
in 1899 was a most unnecessary alteration in 
the law. Builders, especially country builders 
doing work in London, were put to much 
trouble and inconvenience owing to the 
present state of the law. A country builder 
recently got into difficulties for not giving 
notice in regard to some small drainage work, 
being under the impression that the Building 
Acts of London were similar to the Acts in the 
country. The only rational proceeding, it 
seemed to him, was for the Building Act to 
be entirely supervised by the Local Authorities 
or by the London County Council. To select 
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a few minor matters for transference to the 
Local Authorities seemed to be absurd. He 
had had no little difficulty in respect to wooden 
The Borough 
Councils’ should persevere until the Building 
Act was administered by them : the By-laws, 
<&c., could be settled by the Central Authority, 
but as to administration, London ought to con- 


structures in his district. 


form with the practice in the provinces. 


Mr. Harrison, Southwark, said that stands 
were erected in his district during the Corona- 
tion to accommodate over 100,000 people, and 
some of those stands were to accommodate 
It had been suggested that 
Borough Surveyors should approve the plans 
for such structures, and that District Surveyors 
But how was that 
Would the 
District Surveyors supervise the structures in 
accordance with the requirements of the 
if an accident 
Some 
plans submitted during the Coronation were of 
Out of every 100 
plans submitted to him he had to correct 
Some plans were submitted 
by people who had not the least idea of how 
to utilise timber, and some architects seemed 
to have got out of the way of putting a 
A fee of 5s. was 
charged on application, and another fee 
in some cases 
they charged a little more in accordance 
with the accommodation, and altogether they 
Then the District Surveyor 
wanted his fees, and in some cases he wanted 
He gave instructions, how- 
ever, that in no case was an alteration to be 
made in what he had passed, but one of his 
Council’s own wooden structures was con- 
demned by the District Surveyor. He did not 
take it down, however, but asked the District 
Surveyor to do so if he thought it was 
dangerous, but in all cases the District Sur- 
veyor refused to condemn the structures as 
In one case he and the District 
Surveyor both approved, but the District Sur- 
veyor's assistant subsequently condemned the 
structure. As to the fees, the District Surveyor 
had been successful in getting them in all 
cases, though the opinion was expressed that 
the high fees ought not to be charged, but some 
He had recommended his 
Council to disapprove of ordinary wooden 
structures, for had they the full power under 
Part 7 of the Act they would be able todo good 
Inferior wooden structures had been 
erected in various parts of London, and if 
Part 7 was taken out of the hands of the County 
Council, it would be a great improvement in 
Borough Councils had 
opportunities for dealing with wooden struc- 


4.000 persons. 


should supervise them. 
responsibility to be divided ? 


Borough Surveyors? and 
occurred who would be responsible? 
a very rough character. 


95 of them. 


timber structure together. 


of 5s. on approval, and 


took 6ool. in fees. 


alterations made. 


gerous. 


modified fees. 


work. 


local government. 


tures that District Surveyors had not. 


Mr. Gamble (Metropolitan Fire Brigade) said 
that as an old borough surveyor he knew what 


the difficulties were of defining what was and 
what was not a temporary structure. 

The Chairman gaid the bottom of the trouble 
seemed to be filthy lucre. If Metropolitan 
Authorities had the courage to do what some 
of the large towns had done, i. e., abolish fees 
and pay their officers properly, it would be a 
great deal better. For his part, he would be 
sorry to think that any part of his income was 
derived from fees paid by a builder. At Bristol 
they would be sorry to return to the days 
when builders had to pay fees to have their 
plans passed and their buildings superintended. 
A borough surveyor, or district surveyor—in 
either capacity the officer was much more 
independent if paid direct by his Council. 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 

Mr. Barber, in reply, said that several 
speakers had referred to temporary buildings. 
Section 84 had nothing whatever to say about 
temporary buildings or structures, but only 
referred to wooden structures. Temporary 
siructures were referred to in Section 83. 

A smoking concert was then held, 


— . — 


WESLEYAN METHODIST CHAPEL, OKEHAMPTON. 
A new Wesleyan chapel is to be erected at Oke- 
hampton. Mr. John Wills, of Derby, is the archi- 
tect, and he has prepared plans for a building 53 ft. 
long by 35 ft. 6 in. across the nave, and 47 ft. across 
the transepts, provision being made for a gallery at 
the frontend. There will be seating accommoda- 
tion for 475 persons. The design is Gothic, ‘and in- 
cludes a spire of 75 ft. The walls will be of local 
stone with ashlar dressings. At thé rear there will 

de ministers’ and choir vestries with the usual 
offices, and a schoolroom, with fout classrooms, 


Mr. H. Geen is the builder: 


COMPETITIONS. 


—The competition recently held 


Strand, London, W.C. 
— — — 


TECTION FROM FIRE. 


Sic W. H. Preece, K. C. B., presided. 


laws relating to extinction of fire. 


portant part of the preventive laws. 


matters. 


fires, and for purposes of health.“ 


conduce to the prevention of fire. 


by-laws control the thickness of walls. 


fully adhered to throughout the by-laws. 


defined in the Public Health Act. 


being enforced in upper stories. 


buildings would have become more apparent, 
and that some minor risks, now entirely un- 
provided against, would have been minimised. 

By-laws did not in some respects fall into 
line with the requirements of the present 
time. Since 1875, the date of the Act under 
which the principal ones were -drawn up, 
many advances had been made in building 
construction, and particularly with regard to 
the prevention of fre. Valuable experimental 
work has been carried out in various spheres 
as to the effect of fire upon different materials 
and under varying conditions. In this respect 
the efforts of the British Fire Prevention Com- 
mittee deserved to be mentioned, for under the 
auspices of that Committee valuable work had 
been performed. Furthermore, it was a subject 
of keen discussion in architectural and building 
circles which of two distinct types of building 
construction possessed the greater advantages, 
that of sluw combustion, or that of non-com. 
bustion (or fire-resisting). The by-laws referred 
simply to the use of “ incombustible materials.” 
Such a term needed definition, as was shown by 
the fact that a schedule had been added to the 
London Building Act, 1894, specifying the 
materials which shall be deemed to be “ fire- 
resisting ” within the meaning of that Act. 
From the foregoing remarks it would appear 
desirable that the by-laws made under the 
Pablic Health Acts, in so far as they relate to 
protection from fire, should be remodelled 


BAPTIST CHURCH, BEVERLEY-ROAD, HULL. 
for this 
church has been decided in favour of designs 
submitted by Messrs. George Baines, and R. 
Palmer Baines, architects, 5, Clement’s Inn, 


REGULATIONS RELATING TO PRO- 


A MEETING of the Society of Arts, John- 
street, Adelphi, was held on March 11, when 
the Fothergill Prize Essay, entitled “ Existing 
Laws, By-laws, and Regulations Relating to 
Protection from Fire, with Criticisms and Sug- 
gestions,” was read by Mr. T. Brice Phillips. 


Mr. Phillips dealt with the chief general 
statutes in which were provisions relating to 
the subject, local statutes, by-laws and regu- 
lations, laws relating to prevention of fire, and 
In regard 
to laws relating to prevention of fire, he said 
the by-laws comprise, perhaps, the most im- 
With 
regard to by-laws made under Section 157 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, it was difficult in 
some instances to define how far they actually 
refer to fire protection, and how far to other 
The Act sets out that they are made 
“for securing stability and the prevention of 
Stability“ 
and “prevention of fire” were included in 
the same sentence, but the means adopted 
for securing stability did not necessarily 
It had been 
noticed that the main provisions of the 
So far 
as stability was concerned, it was a funda- 
mental principle of building construction that 
the lower walls of a building of several stories 
should be stronger than those of the higher 
stories, inasmuch as the former have to carry 
greater weight. This principle had been faith- 
But 
it should be observed that so far as the preven- 
tion of fire alone was concerned, the danger 
increased asthe higher parts of a building were 
reached. From this it would follow that if 
thickness of walls were the only protection 
against fire, the walls in the higher stories 
should be inore stable, and therefore thicker, 
than those in the lower parts. This was, of 
course, impracticable, but the argument showed 
that “securing stability" and“ prevention of 
fire ” were not identical under all conditions. It 
would have been better if the distinction be- 
tween the two things had been more clearly 
The fact, 
also, that the Act empowered Urban Authorities 
to make by-laws with respect to the structure 
of walls, foundations, roofs, and chimneys only 
precluded any further preventive measures 
Had the 
fact of the increasing danger from fire in the 
higher parts of buildings been kept distinct 
from the question of stability, it was probable 
that the necessity of making by-laws for the 
inner constructive details of upper stories of 


‘So jealously had the 


upon more modern lines. Other by-laws 
of more recent date had also been. severely. 
criticised m technical circles. Such are those 
made by the London County Council’ under 
the Metropolis Management and Building 
Acts Amendment Act, 1878, for the pro- 
tection of theatres from fire, and the regu'a- 
tions as to means of escape from fire for 
factories and workshops. It was sometimes 
argued that by-laws and regulations were so 
detailed as to defeat their own ends by render. 
ing proper inspection impracticable ; that they 
were of too bureaucratic a type to be of practical 
use ; and that they pressed too harshly upon 
property owners. Such criticisms were 
generally made in architectural quarters, and 
some allowance must be made for the fact that 
all restrictions contained in by-laws must, of 
necessity, hamper to some extent the freedom 
of that profession. The two criticisms that the 
by-laws defeat inspection by reason of their 
minuteness, and that they were too bureau- 
cratic, did not carry much weight in themselves. 
It was most regrettable that no official records 
had been kept of the effects of fire upon 
buildings. Work of this nature should be en- 
trusted to fire inspectors, whose duty, in addition 
to administering the preventive laws, would be 
to inspect and make after-fire reports to their 
several departments. Had this been done 
during the last twenty or thirty years much 
valuable official information of a reliable kind 
would now be available, which would indicate 
how far existing laws had protected property 
from fire. The work here outlined was not 
such as the chiefs of fire brigades could be 
expected to perform. The reports of those 
officials now contained some particulars of 
damage done to buildings, but they were not of 
the detailed character which properly qualified 
fire inspectors would have prepared. Some 
work of the kind was carried out at Glasgow, 
as the following extract from the Report of the 
Glasgow Fire Brigade for 1901 showed: 


“Defective building construction still bulk 
largely in our list of causes of fires. This is an 
inheritance that willilast for a long time. Improve- 
ment may be looked for in the stringency of the 
Building Regulations Act, and im the inspection and 
proper repair of all buildings damaged by tire from 
this cause. All fires arising from detective building 
construction are at once reported to the Master of 
Works, whose staff visit and instruct how restora- 
tion is to be safely carried out.” 


Fire inspectors should be given some similar 
powers to those of surveyors or sanitary inspec- 
tors, and premises where fire had occurred 
should be brought under the operations either 
of special building by-laws, or it might be 
convenient, by extending the meaning of the 
term “ nuisances,” to bring such premises under 
Section 91 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 80 
as to ensure that in reconstruction proper pre- 
cautions were taken against a recurrence of 
fire. The larger boroughs should appoint 
their own fire inspectors, but other Councils 
should be invested with power to unite-for the 
purpose of such appointments. A similar power 
of combination by District Councils was already 
contained in Section 286 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, as to the appointment of medical 
officers of health, and in any legislation upon 
the present subject the section might, with 
slight modification, be made applicable to the 
appointments now suggested. 

Another criticism raised as to by-laws was 
that they apply to new buildings only. The 
coroner’s jury, in their verdict on a recent 
in Queen Victoria-street, London, recom- 
mended that the London Building Act of 1894 
should be made retrospective in the matter of 
provision of escape from fire. Involved in such 
a recommendation wasa principle with which, 
in the past, the Legislature had not too readily 
interfered. In most Acts of Parliament a dis- 
tinct line had been drawn between existing, 
or old, and new properties. Throughout the 
Public Health Acts this distinction was specially 
observable, and those Acts seemed to be per- 
meated with the doctrine that old buildings 
were not to be tampered with unless actual 
necessity arose for so doing. For instance, 
the Local Authorities had no power to insist 
upon alterations in sani arrangements, 
however obsolete they might be, so long as they 
were not defective, or did not, through such 
defects, create nuisances. When nuisances 
arise the Authorities had powers to specify 
the works darea i to be carried out. 

gislature guarded the 
rights of property owners in this matter that 
it had been by gradual steps only that apy 
alterations in the law had been made. Indeed, 
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it was sometimes necessary to prove actual 
in jury to health before any action could be 
taken under the Public Health Acts. This 
latter condition had been found to unduly 
hamper the operations of Sanitary Authorities, 
and, as a consequence, the corresponding 
section in the London Public Health Act of 
1891 was altered to include any premises 
“t injurious or dangerous to health, thus giving 
the right of action in the face of danger, apart 
from the question whether injury had arisen 
or not. A further proof of the distinction 
drawn between new and old property was 
found in the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. 
Section 14 had reference to fire escapes, both 
for new and old factories ; but it was noticeable 
that the requirements for both, though appa- 
rently the same, were defined separately, 
indicating that what might be considered a 
reasonable requirement” in the case of new 
factories or workshops might not be so in the 
case of existing buildings, Hence, a precedent, 
to take the drastic step of making by-laws as 
to fire prevention retrospective, remained to 
be established, and doubtless there would arise 
practical difficulties in the way of applying 
one and the same by-laws without distinction 
to all buildings. A somewhat similar pro- 
posal, to make the Factory and Workshop 
Act, as to the provision of means of escape 
from fire, apply to all factories, irrespective 
of whether more than forty persons were 
employed therein, had been made in some 
quarters. The Legislature, in the Act of 1901. 
retained that number, which had first been 
mentioned in the Act of 1891, Section 7 (1) 
and (2), and introduced a new provision in 
the Act of 1895, Section 10 (3) as to doors, 
to facilitate escape in rooms where more 
than ten persons are employed. That 
provision had been made more stringent by 
Section 16 of the Act of 1901. Gradual steps 
had thus been taken in reducing the specified 
number of employed persons in factories to 
which the Acts apply. Altogether it seemed 
a proper course gradually to bring about such 
alterations, rather than {o precipitate great 
changes. In view of the criticisms which had 
been made with regard to existing by-laws, 
it should be stated that those by-laws had 
certainly not been without useful effect, 
although there were only meagre official 
records as to their precise results. A 
Report of the London County Council stated 
that in 1886, 25 per cent. of the fires in 
London were classed as serious, that was, fires 
involving considerable loss. The number was 
now reduced to between 3 and 4 per cent., 
although fires were now returned as serious 
which would not have been accounted so 
thirty years ago. Two factors had doubtless 
contributed to this, (a) the effective carrying 
out of the Buildings Acts by the Council, 
and (b) the increased efficiency of the fire 
brigade. 

_ In some general remarks the author said that 
included in any legislation should be arrange- 
ments for some central department for the 
collation of reports and statistics. A marked 
feature in most reports was the large number 
of fires in private dwellings, thus. 


Total Total 
Year Town number of number in 

fires private 

dwellings. 

1901 London .. 3,684 1,005 Average 
1991 Glasgow. 759 304 percentage 
1001 | Liverpool 749 32 of fires 
1901-2} Edinbrgh. 410 215 in private 
1001 ⁴ Dublin ... 127 40 | dwellings, 
1001 Paris 1,422 788 | 38 percent. 


It was noticeable, also, that a large propor- 
tion of these fires were caused by defects in 
construction of fireplaces and flues. A central 
statistical department could, with advantage, 
in such cases, keep records of whether such 
defects were in buildings which had come 
under the operation of building by-laws or not, 
whilst it would be the duty of the fire-inspec- 
tors, before alluded to, to report upon these 
defects, and suggest remedies for the preven- 
tion of a recurrence of fires. Possibly, too, 
the inspectors might be entrusted with the 
investigation of the causes of fires, as was 
done in the Fire Marshal’s Bureau of the City 
of New York, referred to in a letter from the 
Fire Department of that city. 

The question of the proper equipment of fire 
brigades was a matter for the consideration of 
the executive officers who administer the 


statutory regulations relating to fire. It might 
serve some useful purpose to attach a com- 
parative statement of the cost of fire brigades, 
per head of population, in London and in 
some foreign cities :— 


: Cost 
Cities. | Population. Cost of Brigade Head of 
Sa Population. 

s. d. 

London . . 4,536,063 | £291,580 I 3 
New Tork. 3,444,675 | 5,313,000 dols. 6 5 
Paris shaven 2,511,629 | 2,729,092 francs. O 10 
Berlin . . 1,864,203 1, 706, 066 marks. I 0 
Chicago . . 1,750,000 | 1,800,000 dols. 4 2 


— — 


Amongst other matters for consideration would 
be some of those referred to, i.e..— 

I. A general inquiry into fire preventive 
laws, as distinct from laws as to fire extinction, 
and as to any modification required in the 
powers given Local Authorities to make by- 
laws for the prevention of fire in buildings. 

II. Whether, and if so, to what extent it was 
expedient to make the laws and by-laws in 
relation to protection from fire retrospective. 

III. As to the desirability of appointing fire 
inspectors, their qualifications, duties, and as 
to the areas to be placed under their charge. 

IV. As to the necessity of amending laws in 
relation to the conveyance, storage, and sale 
of inflammable goods, and more particularly 
whether existing laws could be amended or 
new ones framed which will tend to reduce 
the number of lamp accidents. 

V. As to the desirability of amending the 
laws dealing with the protection from fire of 
theatres and other places of public resort. 

VI. As to the necessity of repealing existing 
laws and of making all laws relating to pro- 
tection from fire compulsory ; also of obtaining 
by law contributions from insurance companies 
and owners toward expenses incurred in the 
protection of property from fire. 

VII. As to the need of creating a public fire 
department, to inspect the steps taken by 
Local Authorities, to compile statistics as to 
fire, and generally to supervise the administra- 
tion of fire laws. 

VIII. A general consideration of the Report 
of the Select Committee on Fire Brigades, 
dated July 16, 1900, and the recommendations 
therein contained. 

IX. Subsidiary questions, such as :— 

(a.) The position of efficient volunteer fire- 
brigades under the proposed amended laws. 

(b.) The fire-protecting measures adopted in 
foreign countries. 

(c.) The desirability of training school chil- 
dren how to act in time of panic, and in out- 
breaks of fire. 

(d.) Questions of general administration. 

A discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
E. O. Sachs, S. Chatwood, A. Casson, E. T. 
Scammell, and Major Fox took part. On the 
motion of the Chairman, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. Phillips, who briefly replied. 


— fig 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—At a meeting of this Association on the 
25th ult, in the rooms, 117, George-street, 
Mr. A. Hunter Crawford, the President, 
read his fourth paper on “The Building 
of a House,” illustrated by blackboard sketches 
and drawings. Dealing with drainage, he 
described the main principles of drain con- 
struction, size of pipes, material, &c., and com- 
pared the English with the Scottish system. 
Numerous other matters concerning general 
house-building were discoursed upon, the 
windows and glazing receiving considerable 
attention. At the close Mr. Crawford was 
cordially thanked.—On the 28th ult. the mem- 
bers paid a visit to Darn Hall, near Eddle- 
ston. Permission for the visit was granted by 
Lord Elibank and Mr. John R. Menzies. The 
house, which dates from about the end of the 
seventeenth century, occupies an elevated and 
secluded position in a romantic glen. The 
place was originally known as Haltoun or 
Blackbarony. The house contains many fine 
family portraits. The party was under the 
leadership of Mr. Thomas Ross, architect. 
Votes of thanks were, on the motion of Mr. 
A. Hunter Crawford, accorded to Lord Elibank, 
Mr. Menzies, and Mr. Ross. The party, having 
partaken of Mr. Menzies’ hospitality, visited 
the old churchyard, where there are some 
interesting old tombstones. . 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL | 
SOCIETY.—The concluding meeting of the 
session of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society was held on the 26th ult., Mr. 
Butler Wilson being elected President for the 
third successive year. After the election of 
officers, Mr. R. P. Oglesby read a paper on 
“ Sir John Vanbrugh, Dramatist and Architect.” 
After some remarks on Vanbrugh’s plays, he 
went on to observe that the line which divided 
Vanbrugh’s work as a playwright and his 
career as an architect was clear and decided. : 
There was, in a sense, a slight overlapping of 
vocations, inasmuch as his first completed 
architectural work was a theatre in the Hay- 
market. This sudden leap from the drama to 
architecture was taken as a glorious joke by 
his brother wits and litterateurs, who forthwith 
let loose such a flood of sarcasm and raillery 
upon his architectural efforts as would have 
crushed with ridicule any ordinary individual. 
A house that Vanbrugh erected for his own 
occupation on the site of the ruins of old White- 
hall was dubbed by the wits the “ Goose Pie.” 
The first great scheme of this imaginative but 
unschooled architect was the design and erec- 
tion of Castle Howard, Yorkshire, for the Earl 
of Carlisle, in 1702. His want of training was 
here observable on all hands, but his genius 
for the picturesque atoned for many defects, 
and the Earl of Carlisle was so satisfied with the 
designs for Castle Howard that he created Van- 
brugh Herald Clarenceux King at Arms. Walpole 
declared that the Mausoleum there “ would 
almost tempt one to be buried alive.” In the 
east wing of the south front of Castle Howard 
there are, contrary to classic law, an even 
number of sub-divisions—viz., eight, whereas 
to the west wing are allotted nine such spaces. 
Mr. Oglesby advanced the theory that Carr, of 
York (the architect of Harewood House), in 
completing the west block, added another 
space, thus correcting Vanbrugh’s mistake. 
Among other notable buildings designed by 
Vanbrugh were Clarendon Building, Oxford; 
Seaton Delaval ; King’s Weston, near Bristol ; 
Fleurs Castle, Roxburghshire; Kneller Hall, 
Hounslow ; Grimsthorpe, Lincolnshire ; and 
Stowe, Buckinghamshire. Reserved to the 
last was Vanbrugly’s greatest work,“ Blenheim,” 
erected by a grateful nation for the first Duke 
of Marlborough. The plan of Blenheim at 
once stamped Vanbrugh as a man of powerful 
imagination, and, concluded the essayist, not- 
withstanding his glaring want of refinement 
and taste, he would, had he lived longer, and 
further studied, have become a really great 
architect. His ponderous extravagances, how- 
ever blamable in detail, were never contemptible 
in the whole; but it was this love for the pon- . 
derous in architecture that inspired Dr. Evans” 
witty and not inappropriate epitaph :— 


„Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


All the buildings of this unschooled architect 
were conceived on such a huge scale that it 
has been quaintly remarked that their ruins 
will have far greater effect on the minds of 
posterity owing to the additional piles which 
conjecture will supply in order to give mean- 
ing to the whole. 
— ee 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.— 
The conversazione of this Institution, which 
recently took place at the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, passed off most successfully, the 
attendance being greater than that of any 
previous similar occasion. The President, 
Colonel E. Raban, and Miss Raban, and the 
Chairman, Mr. Kenneth Gray, and Mrs. James 
Gray, received the guests. In addition to the 
usual musical arrangements, prominent features 
in the programme included a limelight 
lecturette on “London Traffic: an Unsolved 
Problem,” by Mr. James Swinburne, President 
of the Institution of Electrical Engineers; a 
potter’s wheel, with an operator at work at it, 
by the courtesy of Messrs. Doulton & Co.; an 
improved photometer, shown by Messrs, Alex. 
Wright & Co.; the Kinemat angular hole 
drilling-machine ; a new system of ship pro- 
pulsion and steering, the invention of Mr. W. 
Cochrane; Nodon’s electrolytic rectifier; timber 
vulcanised by a process of Mr. W. Powell; and in 
the general exhibition of models, &c., were 
some contributed by the Aéronautical Institute 
and Club, On March 23 the members visited 
the new works at Dalston belonging to the 
Shannon File Co. They were shown over 
by the manager, Mr. W. O. Stanley. The 
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works are operated entirely by electric power, 
the dynamos being driven by two steam 
engines, each of 150h.p. Steam is raised by 
Babcock-Wilcox boilers. The wood-working 
and other machinery used in the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture of office and bank 
fittings, &c., was shown running. The ap- 
paratus for heating and ventilating, and the 
cyclone or dust-removing plant were other 
special features which attracted particular 
attention. On Monday, April 20, the members 
will visit the Brook Green works of the In- 
candescent Electric Lamp Co. 
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Illustrations. 


JAPANESE ORNAMENT.— PLATE V. 
B Be examples are monochrome re- 


productions trom coloured ornament, 

and therefore show only the formal 

Gesign and the general effect of light and dark. 

They are in illustration of the article cn 

Japanese ornament on another page, and are 
referred to and described there. 


NEW PREMISES, BOMBAY, FOR MESSRS. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., PUBLISHERS. 


THE building is now nearly completed on a 
site in Hornby-road, part of the Government 
lands, and in the centre of the European 
quarter of the city. The work has been done 
entirely by native labour; but, in the case of 
constructional steel, lifts, and sanitary fittings, 
with materials imported from England. 

The walls, which are very thick, are built 
with blue basalt in coursed rubble, with dres- 
sings of Porebunder and Coorla stone, and the 

s are covered with native tiles. 

The timber throughout, both in the structure 
and finishings, is of teak, inclading the floors 
(except the lower one, which is of marble). 
The galleries are paved in some cases with 
Indian patent stone, and in others with 
coloured china mosaic—a most effective and 
suitable material for a warm climate. It may 
be of interest to note that the whole of the 
wooden floors were laid before the roof 
was on. 

The cost has been somewhere between a 
third and a half of what it would have come to 
for a similar building in London. Raosahib 
Manaji Rojooji is the responsible contractor 


for the building ; the constructional steel being 
supplied by Messrs. Dorman, Long, & Co., 
and the sanitary fittings provided and fixed by 
Messrs. Richards & Cruddus, of Bombay. 

Mr. John Cash and Mr. M. Starmer Hack 
are the architects, Mr. Hack having superin- 
tended the carrying out of the work from the 
beginning. 


REREDOS, ST. PETER'S, NEWTON-LE- 
WILLOWS. 


THE illustration represents a reredos de- 
signed and executed in the atelier of Messrs. 
Shrigley & Hant of Lancaster, for the Church 
of St. Peter, Newton-le- Willows, in Lan- 
cashire. 

Mr. W. W. Brierley is the architect of the 
church. 


CARTOONS FOR STAINED-GLASS 
PANELS. 

THESE illustrations are from cartoons by Mr. 
Paul Woodroffe, for four stained-glass panels 
for the upper part of a screen between the 
hall and the servants’ staircase in a private 
house. 

They represent, as will be seen, the Four 
Seasons. The lower panels in connexion with 
them represent the signs of the Zodiac appro- 
priate to each figure. 


SKETCHES IN BELGIUM. 


No country of an equivalent size appeals 
more forcibly to the antiquary, artist, or archi- 
tectural student than Belgium, with the many 
old buildings, picturesque bits, and useful 
detail. Another and important consideration 
to the student who cannot afford much time 
and expense in travelling is that these frag- 
ments can be gathered frequently and easily 
from buildings closely grouped together. The 
travelling is so cheap that one can go there 
and back, say for thirty days, including hotels, 
railway fares, &c., for about 121. 

The house at Malines is a good example of 
picturesque domestic architecture, also the 
béguinage at Bruges is another good example. 
The Hal? of the Skippers, one of the many 
guild houses at Brussels, is a fine specimen of 
stone building, also a novelty, for the top is in 
ac of a ship, with cannons, &c., com- 
plete. 

Of all the cities of Belgium, Bruges has best 
preserved its medizval characteristics, though 


the town now presents but a duli and deserted 
appearance. The city was long the resides 
of the Court of Flanders. It reached the al 
minating point of its prosperity during the frt 
half of the thirteenth century, when the Dukes 
of Burgundy held their Court there. Daring 
this period a brilliant colony of artists were 
retained at Bruges in busy employment, av 
their works still shed a lustre on the named 
the city. E. STANLEY MITTOX 


— ep poe 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


AN ordinary fortnightly meeting of the Su. 
veyors’ Institution was held on Monday bs 
week at No. 12, Great George-street, Wes. 
minster, Mr. Arthur Vernon, President, in th 
chair. 

The minutes were read and confirmed, ani 
Mr. Penfold, Hon. Secretary, announced som 
donations to the Library and the Library Fund 
and a vote of thanks was accorded to tb 
donors. 

Mr. J. L. Crouch then read a paper on “Th 
Rating of Brickfields.” In the coarse of bs 
remarks the author said that the properties 
which were the subject of special rating wee 
not numerous, and he should attempt to shor 
that the clay-working properties comprised in 
the expression “ brickfields should be included 
among them. The few cases of brickiel 
rating which had been the subject of litigahoa 
in the High Court assist the settlement of the 
question to a limited extent only. It W: 
matter for some surprise that their number v 
so small, the industries being distributed ne 
nearly the whole of the United Kingdom, and 
carried on in nearly every county. The brid 
makers alone numbered some five thousand « 
thereabouts, giving employment to an amy 
of labour, including many highly ski 
artisans. The industries of brickmaking, tit 
making of all description, sanitary pipe 1d 
other pipe making were, moreover, increasing, 
and it was probable that a still greater de 
ment awaited them in the future, despite & 
active and growing competition of foram 
countries in more than one of the man 
branches. The use of brick and terra. 
both for construction and ornament, was 
appreciated to-day than had formerly been the 
case, and manufacturers were striving moe 
and more, and with an ever -in 4 
measure of success, to fulfil the demands 
architects for the erection of fine buildings 4 
the beautifying of our streets. The eren 
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the purely brickmaking department in this 
country could, in some measure, be estimated 
from the fact that Peterborough alone had an 
outpat of some 500,000,000 bricks a year, the 
trade being the growth of the last fifteen years at 
the most, and being confined almost exclusively 
to the manufacture of bricks for construction 
work only. Asa general rule—though not an 
invariable one — brickfields throughout the 
country were let upon lease, and frequently for 
seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, at an 
annual surface rent, with a royalty in addition. 
The royalty was calculated upon the business 
done by the brickmaker. This was open to 
the remark that the tenant was purchasing the 
freehold bit by bit, but the courts had held 
that the royalty was of the same nature as rent. 
Were it otherwise, and the royalty admittedly 
paid for the clay, it would be open to the fatal 
objection that as clay once taken out of the pit 
becomes a chattel, it would escape rating, as 
chattels were by statute exempted from 
contributing to the parochial exchequer. 
To be strictly consistent, royalties should be 
based on a percentage of the selling price of 
the goods in the yard. It was, however, within 
his experience at least, much more usually 
fxed at a definite sum, say 18. 6d. per 1,000 
bricks, There was usually also a rebate made by 
the landlord to the tenant for wasted bricks of 
about Io per cent., which would be inconsistent 
with the theory that the royalty was paid upon 
the clay consumed, as it could make no differ- 
ence to the owner of the soil whether the clay 
was turned into a marketable commodity or 
into a brick which was unsaleable. According 
to the present state of the law, the rent, including 
royalty, formed the basis of the assessment. 
It was clear, however, that it was not the fact 
itself, but merely evidence of what the fair rent 
would be. On such a tenancy one would 
anticipate a rising and falling rent, according 
to the state of the market, and however much 
this might be another way of saying the same 
thing, the application of the principle laid down 
was a matter of difficulty, brickfields never 
being let to a tenant from year to year 
No deduction was to be made on account of 
anything which had been added to the clay to 
make it suitable for manufacturing into bricks, 
such as breeze or sand, as that expense would 
have been taken into consideration when the 
parties negotiated the tenancy and fixed the 
rent and royalty. Brickfields were generally 
regarded by most people as enemies to any 
neighbourhood, particularly the yards which 
turned out the London stock, and which were, it 
must be admitted, generally unsavoury things. 
From the amount of the rates which they pay, 
however, they were without doubt amongst 
5 best friends of the ratepayers, for it 
equently happened that the royalties paid in 
any one year would amount to the full fee 
ple value of the land as agricultural land only. 
aa paper read before that Institution some 
hme ago by Mr. Edward Boyle, K.C., the 
author went very fully into the rating of coal- 
telds. Mr. Boyle said: — I would suggest that 
any rating authority desiring to arrive at the 
true, gross, and rateable value of a colliery 
should take in consideration all circumstances 
in Connexion with the premises, including the 
cost and value of the shaft and rateable 
machinery, the age of the mine, the quality and 
. the coal, the rent paid under the 
ease, the rents recently obtained for similar 
coal under similar circumstances, the output, 
the prices obtained for the coal, and the 
expenses of producing and realising it.” What 
applied to collieries in this respect applied 
very much to brickfields. If the rent and 
royalty were fair, and they would not, generally 
peaking, be paid if they were not, then the 
i of assessing the property was greatly 

minished, and the path of all parties was 
1777 easy. If, however, it became necessary 
o demonstrate the correct value, recourse 
must be had to the method suggested by Mr. 
Boyle; and he (the speaker) advocated that 
brickfields should be specially rated having 
regard to their profits, taking into considera- 
tion all circumstances in connexion with the 
yard, including the cost of equipment, removal 
of over - burden, rateable machinery, kilns and 
dryers; the age of the works, quality and 
quantity of the clay, the rent and royalty paid 
under the lease ; thee business done ; the prices 
obtained, and the expenses of production and 
tealisation. 

On the motion of Mr. J. H. Sabin, seconded 
by Mr. W. P. Ryan, and supported by Messrs. 
J. A. Jopling and H. T. Eve, a vote of thanks 
Was passed to the author. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Lord Monkswell, 
Chairman, presiding. 


Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Poplar Borough Council 8,945/. for electric 
lighting, street lighting, and meters ; H ammer- 
smith Borough Council 7, oool. for street im- 
provemeats ; Fulham Borough Council 3,100/. 
for the same purpose ; Greenwich Borough 
Council 7,o00/. for paving works; West- 
minster City Council 92,590/. for widening the 
Strand between Nos. 89 and 104; Stepney 
Borough Council 30,000/. for electric lighting 
works; Wandsworth Borough Council 2,000/. 
for underground convenience at Tooting 
Broadway; and Stepney Union Guardians 
3,6601. to enable them to contribute towards 
the expenses of enlarging the public elemen- 
tary school at Stifford, Essex. 


Proposed New Asylum, — The debite was 
resumed on recommendation c of the Asylums 
Committee in reference to the provision of a 
new asylum on the Horton estate.* 


Recommendation c was as follows :— 


“That an expenditure up to 97,2101. be authorised 
for the following works in connexion with the 
erection of such asylum, viz., foundation, 55,7 lol.; 
roads, 10 009l. ; architect and quantity surveyors, 
13,0004. ; additions to central station for the supply 
of electric current, 10,000/. ; sinking well, 8,500/.’’ 


To this an amendment was, last Tuesday, 
moved by Mr. White, seconded by Mr. 
Goddard Clarke, “that 10,000/. be substituted 
for 13,000/.” for architect and quantity 
surveyors. 

a William Collins supported the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Hubbard, Chairman of the Asylums 
Committee, said that if the amendment were 
carried, the matter would be deferred for a 
year unless the architect the Committee wished 
to employ (Mr. Hine) would be willing to 
accept the amount named in the amendment. 

_The amendment was, however, carried on a 
division, 74 voting for and 28 against. 

Mr. Beachcroft then moved to add to the 
recommendation the following words-—-:.c., 
“ That the authority hereby given shall not be 
deemed as in any way to sanction the execution 
of the work, or any part of it, by the Works 
Department without the consent of the 
Council.” Horton Asylum, the superstructure 
of which was carried out by the Works De- 
partment, had been open a year, and the 
Council had not yet been told what the finan- 
cial result had been. There was reason to fear 
that the result would be found to be mos 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr. E. White seconded. 

Mr. Torrance said that the ceport as to Hor- 
ton Asylum would be brought up at the next 
meeting, and hs protested against attacks on 
the Department in regard to this building 
until the facts were before the Council. 

Mr. Hubbard said he would accept the 
amendment. 


Fire Station, Westminster.—The Fire Bri- 
gade Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, (a) That the estimate of 10,650/. sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee in respect of 
the acquisition of a site for a new fire-station 
at Westminster, be approved; that the fee 
simple of a site in Greycoat-place, near the 
junction of that thoroughfare with Strutton- 
ground, be acquired from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for the sum of 10, 500l., the 
Council paying in addition surveyors’ fee and 
solicitors’ charges on the usual scales ; (b) that 
the Fire Brigade Committee be authorised to 
make the necessary preliminary arrangements 
for the erection on the above site of a station 
in substitution of the existing Westminster fre 
station. 

Workmen's Trains. —The Housing Committee 
reported having got certain concessions from 
the City and South London Railway Co. in 
respect to workmen’s trains. The company 
has agreed to extend to eight o'clock the issue 
of workmen’s tickets from the stations at 
Clapham Common, Clapham-road, Stockwell, 
and the Oval. All the 5d. fares have been re- 
duced to 4d., the 44d. fares to 44., two of the 
4d. fares to 34d., and six of the 3d. fares to 24d. 

Mr. Sidney Webb criticised the concessions, 


* See our last issue, p. 338, for details of the proposals 
of the Committee. 


and said they did not go far enough. Com- 
pared with the Great Eastern Co., and, indeed, 
with most of the London companies, the work- 
men’s rates on this tube line were excessive. 


Land Values.—7Tor upwards of an hour 
the Council discussed the following recom- 
mendation of the Parliamentary Committee :— 
“ That the principle of the rating of land values 
embodied in the Land Values Assessment and 
Rating Bill of the present Session of Parlia- 
ment be approved.” An amendment to refer 
the matter back on the ground that the pro- 
posal was not in accordance with either of the 
Reports of the Royal Commission was defeated 
on a division by 20 votes to 71. 

Improvement. — The Improvements Com- 
mittee recommended, and it was agreed, that 
the working drawings, specification, and esti- 
mate of the cost (9,000l.) of the paving and 
other works in connexion with the widening 
of Long-lane and Tabard· street, authorised by 
the London County Council (General Powers) 
Act, 1897, be approved, and be referred to the 
Works Committee, with a view to the work 
being carried out without the intervention of a 
contractor. 

Lambeth Bridse—Proposed Rebuilding —The 
Bridges Committee reported as follows :— 


“We desire to bring before the Council the 
question of the reconstruction of Lambeth Bridge, 
in respect of which we are of opinion powers should 
be obtained in the next Session of Parliament. 
The present bridge is a stiffened suspension sti ue- 
ture, the principle of construction being a combina- 
tion of iron cables with lattice girders. The bridge 
was erected about the year 1861, and wis freed 
from toll in 1879 at a cost of 36,0001. Lanbeth 
Bridge, soon alter it passed into the possession 
of the late Metropolitan Board of Works, was 
found to be in a condition which caused considerable 
anxiety. In 1887 the opinion of Sir Benjamin 
Baker was taken upon its reported critical state, and, 
after an exhaustive investigation, he advised that, 
unless the late Board was prepared to accept great 
responsibility, there was no alternative but to 
increase the stability of the structure. Accordingly, 
in the following year, works to strengthen the 
structure were put in hand, and completed at a cost 
of 2,984. The bridge is still of inadequate strength, 
and has to be used under restrictive conditions, and 
having regard also to tbe increasing traffic, the 
building ot a broader and more substantial bridge is 
imperative. 

We have not lost sight of the position which 
Lambeth Bridge occupies upon the river, and 
bearing in mind the resolution passed by the 
Council on February 15, 1898, that the new 
Vauxhall Bridge should be built of masonry, the 
kind of bridge to be erected in place of the present 
construction has necessarily been engaging our 
serious attention. The question of the gradients 
practically decides whether it is to be constructed 
of steel or masonry. At present the gradients are 
very steep, being I in 19 and 1 in 22 on the north, 
and 1 in 20 and 1 in 23 on the south. Under an 
agreement the Council cannot raise the level of 
the centre of the road at the junction of the bridge 
approach with Lambeth-road and the Albert- 
embankment more than 3 ft. 10 in. above the pie» 
sent level, and as a result that height fixes the level 
of the commencement of the road over the bridge. 
Our attention has been drawn to the fact that. even 
if the restrictions placed upon the Council with re- 
gard to Vauxhall Bridge were considerably relaxed, 
in the case of Lambeth Bridge, a masonry structure 
could not be built with a better gradient than 1 in 25, 
which is about the same as the northern approach to 
Southwark bridge, which, on account of its steepness, 
is so little utilised for vehicular traffic going south- 
wards. On the other hand, a steel bridge with a gra- 
dient of 1 in 30 can be obtained, and better facilities 
for navigation afforded during construction than at 
vauxhall Bridge. As it is most desirable that a 
satisfactory understanding should be come to 
between the Council and the Thames Conservancy 
before Parliamentary powers are sought, we have 
submitted to that body a drawing showing gene- 
rally the possible headways and waterways, both 
temporary and permanent, which could be pro- 
vided under a granite or masonry bridge having 
a road gradient not steeper than 1 in 25. As 
the result of a conference between the Thames 
Conservancy and representatives of the river 
traffic interest, certain conditions have been 
imposed, one of which is as follows :—* That the 
headway of the openings of the temporary works 
in the two side arches adjacent to the centre arch 
should not be less than 15 ft. above Trinity high- 
water mark.’ This, the engineer informs us, 
incompatible with the construction of a granite or 
masonry bridge with reasonable gradients. Under 
the circumstances, it appears to us that there is no 
alternative but to erect a steel bridge, and we have 
accordingly submitted to the Thames Conservancy 
an alternative sketch which we have reason to hope 
will prove acceptable, and upon which we shall be 

in a position to report at an early date.” 


The Council adjourned soon after seven 
o'clock. 
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WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY, WILLES. 
DEN, 


THE accompanying block plan is sufficient to 
show the general dispusition of the buildings, which 
have been erected on the south-west portion of the 
site acquired by the guardians for the workhouse 
and infirmary. The present buildings provide 
accommodation for 400, viz.:—150 sick and 250 
workhouse inmates, and consist of four ward blocks 
(A.A.A.A.), each two stories high. The Administra- 
tive Block (B) is placed in the centre of the build- 
ings, with communication by a covered corridor 
with the ward blocks. On either side of the ad- 
ministrative block are two receiving wards (C.C C) 
for male and female patients, and immediately in 
the rear two small observation wards. Behind the 
administrative building is a large block (P) com- 
prising the laundry, engine, and boiler-house, &c. 
In the rear of the male blocks is a small building (E) 
for short period lunatics. In the rear of the female 
blocks is a ward for lying-in cases (F). Behind the 
laundry block are the stables, disinfecting apparatus, 
and mortuary (G). The entrance gates to the 
buildings are flanked by two small blocks (H and I), 
respectively for porter s lodge and patients’ clothing 
store. The buildings marked in dotted lines and 
lettered J.J. show future extensions to bring the 
accommodation up to the total of 616 beds. Block 
K will eventually be a separate nurses’ home. Block 
L shows the extensions of the lying-in wards. 


Each double ward block contains on each of 
the two floors two large general wards to hold 
twenty-two beds each for infirmary patients, or 
forty beds for workhouse inmates. At the end of 
each ward is a large dayroom, and on either side of 
each end of the block are towers fitted with baths, 
sinks, and conveniences. The centre part of the 
block is divided on each floor by the corridor (open 
on one side), which effectually separate one set of 
wards from the other. This form of corridor, 
whilst affording good shelter, adequately cuts off 
the various blocks from one another in case of fre. 
These Ward Blocks will eventually accommodate 
only sick patients, but it is intended for the present 
to devote part of them to Workhouse inmates, until 
arrangements are made to build proper accommoda- 
tlon for this class, The tops of the connecting 
corridors are available | as ambulatories for con- 
valescent patients, while the ground between the 
blocks will be used as airing courts. Each pair of 
ward blocks on upper floor is also connected bya 
light iron bridge, which acts both as a means of 
escape by fire or panic—they are wide enough to 
take beds, and as ambulatories in fine weather. 

The administrative block contains on the front, 
the entrance hall, committee rooms, offices, and 
officers’ apartments. Immediately in the rear 
of the corridor (with access to same from two 
branch corridors in the wings), are the general 
kitchen and scullery and general store room. 
Nurees’ dining room, inmates’ sewing room, 
matron’s store room, etc., are provided on the 
ground floor of the south-west wing. The north- 
east wing is devoted to medical officer’s rooms and 
various stores. On the upper floors of the front 
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block and two wings are a number of single rooms 
for nurses’ and servants’ bedrooms. 

The plan also includes a laundry block, lunatic 
wards, lying-in wards, for eight beds, with nurses’ 
rooms on the upper floors ; stables, mortuary build- 
ing and a disinfecting chamber. 

he external walls are faced with yellow stock 
bricks relieved with red bands and strings, &c., and 
the roofs are slated. All ward floors throughout 
are solid and fireproof, and constructed with con- 
crete between iron joists. The wards themselves 
are plastered tbroughout, and painted in two 
heights, the floors being of hard white maple in 
narrow widths. All corridors are paved with 
terrazzo or 5 A deep main drain 
separately ventilated, traverses the whole length of 
the roadway in the rear of the buildings. Branch 
systems run between each pair of blocks, each being 
connected to the main drain with an intercepting 
trap between. The pipes are in iron, jointed in 
cement, and laid on cement concrete beds. The 
surface drainage is carried by a separate system 
direct into the main road. The buildings generally, 
including the wards, are heated by open fires, but 
the latter have also supplementary heating by 
means of low-pressure hot-water circulating 
pipes. Natural ventilation is obtained in the 
wards by means of windows with fanlights 
over, inlet flues, both at the floor level and at 
a height of 7 ft. above the floor, and outlet flues 
at intervals in the centre of the ceilings. 
The buildings throughout are lighted by electricity, 
generated by engines in rear of laundry, which also 
provides the neces motive power for washhouse 
and laundry. The buildings have been erected 
from the desigos and under the superintendence of 
Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell. by Messrs. Godson & Sons, 
builders, of Kilburn, whose contract for the work 
amounted to 83,9181. This amount does not include 
the contract for the foundations, which were put in 
by Messrs. Cowley & Drake of Willesden Green, at 
a cost of 5,734/., 53. The installation of electric 
light and power was designed and supervised by 
Mr. Morgan Williams, and carried out by Messrs. 
Crompton & Co., of Chelmsford, at a cost of 
8,6271. The general engineering work, and also the 
kitchen fittings were carried out by Messrs. Rosser 
and Russell, of Hammersmith, and the laundry and 
washhouse by Messrs. Summerscales, of Halifax. 
The quantities and measurements were by Messrs. 
Northcroft, Son & Neighbour. Mr. J. Gard has 
acted as clerk of works, and Mr. George J. Boyman 
as clerk of (electric) works. 


— — — 


PROPOSED SMALLPOX HOSPITAL FOR WHARFE- 
DALE.—An inquiry was held on the 31st ult. at the 
Union Offices, Otley, by the West Riding Sanitary 
Committee, concerning the application of the 
Wharfedale Joint Isolation Hospital Committee for 
the approval of a plot of land in Cross-lane, 
Guiseley, as the site of a proposed small-pox 
hospi The position in which the project stood 
was 5 C. J. Newstead, clerk to the 
Hospital » and evidence was given by 
Mr. H. Chippendale, architect to the Hospital Com- 
mittee, Mr. E. J. Silcock, C.E., Leeds, and others. 
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APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lincs of Frontage and Projections. 


Batltersca.—Retention of a portico to the gate 
lodge of the Wandsworth Infirmary, on the north 
side of St. John’s Hill, Battersea (Messrs. Lansdell & 
Harrison for the Guardians of the Wandsworth and 
Clapham Union).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A porch in front of St. Margaret 's, 
Berlin-road, Catford (Messrs. G. H. and A. Bywaters 
& Sons for Mr. W. Street).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East.—The retention of a balcony at 
the first floor level in front of No. 6, Dachess-street, 
Portland-place, St. Marylebone (Mr. W. H. White 
for Mr. R. H. Tebb).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—The bringing forward 
of the frontage of No. 2, Hamilton-place, Mayfair, 
and the erection of a porch to the entrance to such 
building (Messrs. W. H. Romaine-Walker and 
Besant).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square—An iron and glass 
shelter in front of the entrance to No. 14. Berkeley- 
square, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. W. G. 
Horseman for Mr. L. V. Harcourt) —Consent. 

Strand.—A balcony at the first-floor level in front 
of No. 11, St. James's-place, Westminster (Mr. 
J. W. Stonhold for Mr. H. M. Matheson ).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—A building, with a one-story addi- 
tion in front, on the west side of Garratt-lane, 
Wandsworth, to abut also upon Summerley-street 
(Mr. R. A. Hinds for the London and South-Western 
Bank, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—A one-story office in front of No. 1, 
Albion-road, Lewisham (Mr. C. O. Robson for Mrs. 
J. Robson).—Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-squarc.—Request of Messrs. 
Wilson & Co. for Mesars. Askew for permission to 
retain a projecting “canopy light” in front of 
No. 42, Conduit-street, St. George, Hanover-squase. 
— Refused. 

Marylebone, East. /— A projecting clock at the 
second floor level in front of No. 160, Oxford-street, 
St. Marylebone (the Standard Time Co., Ltd, for 
Messrs. Mappin & Webb, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Chelsea.t—A portico at tbe entrance to Sloane 
Gate-mansions on the east side of D'Oyley-street, 
Chelsea (Mr. C. J. C. Pawley).—Refused. 

Paddington, South.—Two proj showcases. 
on the pilasters of Nos. 43 and 45, 
grove, Bayswater (Mr. A M. Ridge for Mesers. W. 
Whiteley, Ltd.).— Refused. , 

Paddington, South.t—Six projecting showcases on 
the pilasters of Nos. 147 to 159 (odd numbers only), 
Queen's-road, Bayswater (Mr. A. M. Ridge 
Messrs. W. Whiteley, Ltd.)}—Refused. 

St. Pancras, East.—Buildings upon the site: of 
Nos. 152 to 170 (even numbers only) inclusive, 
Euston-road, St. Pancras,’ with projecting :piers,: 
bay windows and oriel windows, and offices in the 
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forecourts (Messrs. Meaby & Webbe for the trustees 
of the Hearts of Oak Benefit Society).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Finsbury, East.—That the application of Messrs. 
N. S. Joseph, Son, & Smithem for an extension of 
‘the period within which the erection of warehouse 
Buildings on the north side of Great Arthur-street 
and south side of Bayer-street, Golden-lane, was 


required to be completed, be granted.—Agreed. 


Horton.— That the application of Mr. R. Peters 
for Mc. W. C. Wigg, for an extension of the periods 
within which the erection of a warehouse building 

-at the rear of No. 97, Curtain-road, Hoxton, to abut 
upon Welch’s-buildings, was required to be com- 
menced and completed, be granted.— Agreed. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Southwark, West.—That the application of Mr. A. 
H. Ryan-Tenison for an extension of the period 
within which the erection of a porch and two bay- 
windows in front of St. Peter’s Church vicarage- 
‘house, Sumner-street, Southwark, was required to 
-be commenced, be granted.—Agreed. 

Hackney, North. — A deviation from the plans 
approved on December 2, 1902, for the erection of 
a block of two-story flats on the south side of a 
paved footway leading from Church-path to Albion- 
toad, Stoke Newington (Mr. A. P. Osment). — 
Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Bay windows in front 
of Nos. 77 and 78, South Audley-street, St. George, 
Hanover-square (Messrs. E. George & Yeates for 
Mr. E. A. Whittuck).— Refused. 


Line of Frontage, Width of Way, and 
Deviation from Certificd Plans. 

St. George, Hanover-syuarc.—Re-erection, with bay- 
windows and porch, of No. 30, Charles-street, 
Mayfair (Mr. R. G. Hammond for Mr. J. Garlick). 
— Consent. 

Lambetk, Norih.—Deviations from the plans 


~certified by the District Surveyor so far as relates 


to the proposed re-erection of Nos, 130 and 132, 
Broad wall, Blacktriars (Mr. A. C. Forrester for Mr. 


A. J. Hodges).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Construction. 
Rotherhithe.—An iron gangway to connect Coles 


narf with a building on the south side of Shad 


Thames, Rotherhithe (Messrs. Gelder & Son for 
Messrs. A. & P. Keen).—Consent. 
Space at Rear, 


Marylebone, West.—A modification of the provi- 
sions of Section 41 of the Act with regard to open 


‘spaces about buildings, and an extension above the 


diagonal line, so far as relates to the proposed erec- 
tion of residential flats on the north side of Maryle- 
'Done-road and west side of Lisson-grove, St. Maryle- 
‘bone (Messrs. Gordon & Gunton).—Consent. 


Formation of Strects. 


St. Pancras, South,—That the time within which 
the new street to be named Burton-street (in con- 
tinuation), to lead from Burton- street to Mabledon- 
Place, Euston- road, St. Pancras, was required to be 
defined throughout by posts and rails, and thrown 
open to the public as a highway, be extended to two 
‘years from the 4th day of March, 1992.—Agreed. 


Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 


Strand.—Means of escape in case of fire, proposed 
to be provided in pursuance of Section 63 of the 
Act, on the sixth story of Marlborough-chambers, 
on the site of Nos. 70 and 71, Jermya-street, and 
No. 25, Bury-street, St. James, Westminster (Mr. 
N. Mocphew).—Consent. 


Height of Buildings. 


City.— A deviation from the plan; consented to 
Ander Section 49 of the Act, 1894, for the erection of 
a building on the south side of Tallis-street, City, 
between Carmelite-street and John Carpenter- 
street, so far as relates to an alteration in the roof 
of such building and the erection of chimney-stacks 
(Mr. F. Fox).—Consent. 

* , The recommendations marked f are contrary to 
che views of the Local Authorities. 


ee — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE PARTHENON. By A. S. 
Murray, LL.D., F.S.A. (John Murray. 218.) 

THE ANCIENT AND LOYAL CITY OF EXETER. B 
say Cresswell. (The Homeland Association. 
SPON's ARCHITECTS’ AND BUILDERS’ POCKET- 
BOOK. 1903. By W. Young. Thirteenth edition, 
edited by Clyde Young, A. R. I. B. A. (E. & F. N. 
Spon. 33. 6d.) 

INTARSIA AND MARQUETRY. By F. Hamilton 
Jackson. (Sands & Co. 5s.) 

PUBLIC PROVISIONS OF THE 
WATER ACT, 1902. By Joseph Reeson. 
worth & Co. 1.) 

NOTES ON THE REPAIR OF ANCIENT BUILDINGS. 
Issued. by the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings. (B. T. Batsford). 2 A 

PHOTOGRAPHIC LENSES: A Simple Treatise. 


METROPOLIS 
(Butter- 


, By gantad Beck, and Herbert Andrews. (R. & J. 


eck. , 18.) 


Correspondence. 


THE ARTISTIC TREATMENT OF 
ENGINEERING WORKS. 


Sir,—May I, as an habitual reader of the 
Builder, express gratitude for your efforts to 
revoke such wanton vandalisms as the pro- 
posed Vauxhall Bridge and the erection of 
lattice girder bridges at Sonning-on-Thames. 

Speaking as an engineer I am certain that 
the greater part of the profession is sensible 
enough to recognise the necessity and even 
welcome the co-operation of the architect in 
such works. We should indeed be behind the 
times if we did not. 

Is it not time some society was started for 
the prevention of the perpetration of archi- 
tectural atrocities in public places ? At present 
it seems nobody’s business in particular, and 
the public never wake up till it is too late. 


Karachi, India, March 7. 


* * The above letter is from an engineer in 
the Public Works Department of India. It 
manifests a spirit certainly very different from 
that of a good many engineers practising in 
this country. It is a curious coincidence that 
at the very time that letter was being written 
in India a society such as the writer indicates 
was actually in course of formation in London, 
and is now in existence as the “ Architectural 
Vigilance Society,” of which the Editor of this 
journal, who was partly instrumental in the 
formation of the Society, is Honorary Secre- 
tary.—ED. 


THE NORTH ELMHAM RUIN. 


S1rR,—The paper on North Elmham in the 


Builder of March 14 directs attention to a 
monument the plan of which offers some 
interesting features. The earthwork or “ burh” 
in which it is still partly buried is to all 
appearance of earlier date than the structure, 
and as the “burh”’ is not likely to be later than 
early Norman times, the structure is probably 
Saxon, though it exhibits none of the distinc- 
tive Saxon peculiarities. This applies only to 
the main lines of the fabric, for within and 
about it there is a good deal of medizeval work 
that is obviously of later date. My own read- 
ing of the existing rem2ins differs somewhat 
from that of the writer of the paper, in that I 
regard the whole of the early parts as of one 
date, probably the latter part of the tenth cen- 
tury. The cross-wall that bounds the existing 
transept towards the west seems to me contem- 
porary with the external walls to north and 
south, and in this case the two chapels to the 
west of the transept, flanking the nave, will be 
parts of the original scheme. The treat- 
ment of the southern face of the southern 
wall west of the transept favours this view. 
The chapels have of course been a good deal 
knocked about, and altered by the thickening 
of their walls andin other ways. The western 
adjunct, obviously the lower part of a tower, 
with its projecting stair turret, is also to all 
appearance of the same date with the nave. 
If this be so, then, so far as the western part 
of the structure is concerned, it would come 
into line with some late Saxon and early 
Norman churches, in which there is a western 
division the same external width as the nave, 
but with thicker walls, that probably carried a 
tower. The Saxon Daglingworth and Diddle- 
bury, the early Norman Hooton Pagnell, near 
Doncaster, and the ruin at South Elmham, 
Suffolk, that seems of Norman character, may 
be mentioned in this connexion. On the other 
hand, the eastern termination at North Elm- 
ham, which is in the “crux commissa ” form, 
might in itself be earlier than the tenth 
century. The building would repay further 
careful examination, and your readers owea 
debt of gratitude to the writer of the paper 
for introducing to their notice a structure of 
such importance and interest. 
G. BALDWIN BROWN. 


PROPOSED QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION. | 
SiR,—Mr. Wood has issued his programme of the 
objects of this association. It is vague, and 
surveyors are, perhaps, restraining their eagerness 
to join it until they kaow what methods he will 
adopt to carry out his aims. pene 


In regard to the first article: To uphold the. 


dignity and importance of the profession and to 
provide the means for quantity surveyors to meet 
and discuss subjects of interest and to settle cases 


of difficulty,” I should be glad to know how. this 
upholding is to be done. One way would be to 
establish a difficult examination, but if it is more 
difficult than that of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
candidates will be few and will prefer the older 
institution. l e 

An element of exclusiveness would be furnished 
by the payment of a five guinea entrance fee, but 
few people will know this, and if they do, may 
doubt whether it is a proof of wisdom to pay so 
much for so small a return. , 

An etficient means for discussion of subjects of 
interest and settling cases of difficulty” exists 
already. 

Two of Mr. Wood's proposals convey innuendo. 

No. 1 implies that the dignity and importance of 
quantity surveyors is not at present upheld. Some 
people think that the quantity surveyor already gives 
himself airs in that direction which are not graces. 

2. That their efficiency and fair dealing require 
guarantees. How will this Association guarantee 
efficiency ? It will not be able to afford to be 
critical of the quality of its members. A propor- 
tion of them will be men who are ineligible for the 
Surveyors’ Institution or have been unable to pass 
its examination. Secession from the Surveyors’ 
Institution is not worth consideration. I believe I 
am right in saying that the majority of quantity 
surveyors all over the kingdom hold the balance of 
justice between the building owner and the builder. 

Moreover, the Association will only accept recog- 
nised quantity surveyors who do not require th 
dignity and importance upheld, and the wicked men 
who cheat the builder with short quantities or 
oppress him in the settlement of variations, at the 
same ,time charging absurdly high rates for very 
poor work, will shun the “ fierce light ” of the new 
Association. 

3. Is an occult allusion to the influence of this 
Association as an additional means of “ ensuring 
the confidence of architects.” The conditions of 
ensuring this are weli known ; they are character, 
capacity, complete knowledge of one’s business, and 
assiduous attention to it and to the employer. The 
architect who sees these qualities in the man he 
employs will not trouble himself to inquire of what 
association he is a member, or whether he belongs 
to one at all. 

4. Uniformity of practice. 

This has been a subject of occasional speculation 
for years. Members of local associations in Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and perhaps some 
others, are fairly uniform in their practice, but con- 
fine themselves to the methods of their district, and 
no doubt the builders of the particular district 
understand and like it. 

Judging from a passage in Mr. Wood's letter of 
January 31, “at present no wise London architect 
would employ a south country quantity surveyor 
for any work he had in the North or Midlands 
unless his client had unlimited means,” he will in- 
augurate uniformity by imposing upon us the 
system current at Leeds. Any attempt to establish 
provincial methods, instead of a system consider- 
etd broader than London practice, is not reason- 
able. . 

For the establishment of uniformity, the hour 
and the man have not yet come. The resolution of 
the first meeting of this proposed Association is 
perfectly Arcadian in its simplicity :— 

“That in the formation of the Association, the 
value and importance of the Surveyors’ Institution 
be fully respected and recognised, and that that 
body shall be courteously approached to assist in the 
registration of the Association,” 

The whole document of proposal is an imputa- 
tion upon the constitution and efficiency of the 
Surveyors’ Institution. It in effect says—“ You do 
not uphold the dignity and importance of quantity 
surveyors ; you do not meet and discuss subjects of 
interest and settle cases of difficulty ; your member- 
ship is not a guarantee of efficiency and fair dealing 
nor a means of winning the confidence of archi- 
tects.” Yet, despite these assertions, Mr. Wood 
talks about recognising value and importance. 

„Perhaps it was well tu dissemble your love, 
But why did you kick me downstairs?” 

To my fellow surveyors I venture (with defer- 
ence) to offer advice. 

The Surveyors’ Institution is established and 
powerful. It does not profess to do impracticable 
things, but it does very good work for the profes- 
sion. When required it can and will exert a power- 
ful influence on the polity of the quantity surveyor. 
One organisation representative of the whole pro- 
fession is the ideal which all who are interested in 
the work and prospects of the surveyor should 
endeavour to realise, Anything which will tend to 
weaken its influence or divide its counsels is to be 
deprecated. Those men who do not at present 
belong to the Surveyors’ Institution will contribute 
valuable help in the evolution of such of Mr. 
Wood's proposals as the Institution may deem it 
expedient to advance. JOHN LEANING. 


THE LECTURE ON FIRE PROTECTION 
BEFORE THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. , 


SIR,—I was very much surprised, as probably 
you were, by the reading of the Prize Essay, 
which should really have been entitled ‘‘ Howito 
Maintain the Fire Brigade at Little Pedlington.” 
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The essay chiefly consisted of extracts from and 
comments on a Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons. The author must have heard 
of a small village on the Thames called London, 
where more fires occur in a year than in the whole 
of England south of the Trent. 

The various Acts and Regulations at present in 
force in London should have received attention, 
then suggestions should have been made for further 
legislation, and finally a proposal for a general Act 
on similar lines to apply to the provinces. 

It was a dull commentary on almost obsolete 
Acts applying to small towns; there were no 
suggesticns of a practical nature, and nothing that 
anybody could carry away with pleasure and profit. 

he essay placed second appeared the best, while 
the third went off to Glasgow, again ignoring 
London. I went for bread, and received a stone. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more wordy 
talking round the subject, only the remarks of Mr. 
E. O. Sachs being to the point and practical. 

It is the duty of the Local Authority to provide 
fire-engines, &c., for the purpose of saving life, and 
to make such rules as will ensure proper exits in 
public buildings and factories. Why should the cost 
be laid on the insurance companies, who must, in self- 
defence, greatly increase the amounts of premiums. 
Better throw some expense on the rates, which all 
pay, and all receive the benefit of protection from 

e. 


I suggest a Building Act for London, including 
the present Building Act, the Regulations for 
Theatres and Factories, and an Act on similar lines, 
so far as the conditions apply, for the whole of the 
country. Architects would then know what they 
had to provide for, and owners would know the 
extent of their liability. The subject is great and 
important, and I consider the laudable attempt of 
the Society of Arts has produced very poor results. 
The opinions of your readers will be interesting. 

“ FIREPROOF.” 


IS A HOTEL A “DOMESTIC 
BUILDING?“ 


Six, — Can you inform me (or any of your readers) 
through your paper whether a Public Building — 
for example, a hotel having sleeping accommoda- 
tion for over a hundred persons — can be also con- 
sidered a domestic building or “dwelling house 
under the London Building Act, 1894; and whether 
the above example would have to conform to 
Sections 41 and 43 of the London Building Act, 
1894 ? JOHN P. BISHOP. 


* * Our correspondent will see by Section 27 of 
the London Building Act that a hotel is a public 
building where tuch building extends to more than 
two hundred and fifty thousand cubic feet or [is 
used] as sleeping accommodation for more than one 
hundred persons.” Section 26 states that a “ do- 
mestic building” includes a dwelling-house “and any 
other building not being a public building or of the 
warehouse class.” A hotel below the limit of 
contents and accommodation defined in Section 27 
is therefore a domestic building” or “ dwelling- 
house.” It appears to us, however, that where it 
exceeds that limit it is still, by implication, a 
“dwelling-house ” (since people sleep in it), but 
with the added responsibilities attaching to a 
“public building.” The wording of the Act, it is 
true, is not very precise on this point ; but no other 
conclusion could be rationally deduced from the 
intent of the Act.—ED. 


—— — — — 


OBITUARY. 


MR. W. HUBBARD. — We have to record the 
death recently, at the age of seventy-nine, of Mr. 
M. William Hubbard, who for many years carried 
on the business of a builder and contractor ona 
large scale at East Dereham Norfolk, though he 
had for the last two years retired from business. 
Mr. Hubbard had erected or rebuilt, during the last 
fifty years, more Norfolk churches than any other 
builder, working under many of the best known 
London and provincial architects of the day. The 
list of churches on which he was employed for 
operations of greater or less magnitude mounts up 
to fifty-nine, and among tbe architects’ names are 
those of G. E. Street, E. B. Lamb, Raphael 
Brandon, and otbers well known. Mr. Hubbard 
also executed large additions to Didlington Hall 
under Mr. Norman Shaw, and built the Bank, Corn 
Hall, and other buildinys at East Dereham, besides 
much various work in other parts of the county. 


— i — 


5 GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH AT MILE END.—On Wednesday, 
March 25, the new Roman Catholic church, dedi- 
cated to the Guardian Angels, was opened. The 
church, which occupies a prominent position in the 
Mile End-road, takes the place of what was for- 
merly a Nonconformist chapel, which, after being 
used as a Roman Catholic church for a short while, 
‘was condemned as insecure by the London County 
Council. The new church is designed in the Per- 
pendicular style of Gothic architecture, and ex- 
ternally is built of red brick, with Ancaster stone 
for the tracery windows, &c. The site only 
admitted of a very limited length, but for purposes 


of accommodation this is compensated for in width. 
The plan consists of a nave 33 ft. wide, one wide 
aisle and one narrow processional aisle, a chancel 
32 ft. in depth, with two large side chapels, over 
one of which is the organ place. 
limited amount of space, the sacristies are beneath 
the chancel, while under the rest of the church is a 
large crypt, or hall, for drilling and other parochial 
purposes. The internal height of the church is 57 ft. 
High up in the chancel arch is a carved and deco- 
rated rood beam, and beneath is a plain stone 
communion-rail with wreught-iron gates, which, 
together with the other wrought metal work 
throughout the building, have been executed by 
Mr. Bainbridge Reynolds. 
completely furnished with fittings executed by 
Messrs. Earp & Hobbs. 
open carved wood reredos and baldachino, the 
whole of which will be decorated later, and over it 
is a painted window executed by Mr. Westlake, and 
given by the Duke of Norfolk in memory of his 
sister, Lady Margaret Howard. 
accommodated in stalls, with open parclose screens 
at the back separating the chancel from the side 
chapels. 
large gallery is provided at the end of the church. 
All the woodwork, together with that of the whole 
of the roofs, is of unvarnished pitch pine. 
modation is provided for about 500 pereons, and the 
cost of the building has been about 11,000l. 
heating and ventilation of the church have been 
arranged and carried out by Mr. J. Jetfreys, of 
Westminster, the electric lighting by Messrs. Seth 
Brothers, of Shepherd's Bush, and the contractors 
for the work are Messrs. James Smith & Sons, Ltd., 
of Norwood. The architect is Mr. F. A. Walters, of 
Westminster. 


EDINBURGH.—It has been decided by the Roman 
Catholic congregation in Musselburgh to erect a 
church more suited to their requirements than the 
building possessed by them at present. 
have been accepted, which are the work of Mr. 
A. E. Purdie, architect, 
Gothic architecture, the new church will be cruci- 
form, having a nave measuring 98 ft. long by 34 ft. 
broad, transepte, chancel, organ chamber, baptistry 
and two sacristies, which will provide direct com- 
munication with the presbytery or priest's house, 
which is also to be erected. 
ancient shrine and chapel destroyed by the towns- 
folk of Musselburgh in Reformation times, the 
building will be styled the Church of our Lady of 
of Loretto, and will be erected on the site of the 
present chapel in Wonder-street. Musselburgh. 


being the architect. 


about 500 persons, and the cost has been about 
2,000]. 


THE BUILDER. 


Owing to the 


The chancel itself is 


The high altar has an 


The choir is 
To afford additional accommodation, a 


Accom- 


The 


ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 


MUSSELBURGH, 


Designs 


Canterbury. 


Of early 


In memory of the 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, 
LEICESTERSHIRE. — A 


BARWELL, 
new Methodist church, 


situate on the Shilton-road, Leicester, has just been 


opened. The contractor for the church was Mr. 
Bennett, of Shilton, Mr. Harper, of Nottingham, 
The church will accommodate 


PROPOSED’ ALTERATIONS, ST. IVES CHURCH, 


CORNWALL.—It is proposed to carry out altera- 
tions on this building from the plans of the 
architect, 
sist of taking up the present tiles in the aisles. 
sinking the floor 9 in., concreting the floor over the 
old flagstones (which are at present buried beneath 


Mr. Stebbings. The alterations con- 


the tiles), to reseat the church (the flooring under the 


seats to be of block tiling); to fix adequate venti- 


lating and heating apparatus, to take down the 
present eastern wall of the church and extend it 
10 ft. towards the sea, the wall to be rebuilt pre- 
cisely as at present, stone for stone ; to place the 
organ in its original position, facing westwards, but 
in the extension to close up the present south en- 
trance and open the old doorway underneath the 
sun-dial. By the extension the vestry will be con- 
siderably enlarged. 

BURY PARK CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LUTON, 
BEDS.—The foundation-stone of this church was 
laid on the 31st ult. The accommodation provided 
is as follows :— 468 adults on ground floor and sixty- 
five in end gallery, total 533, or a mixed congrega- 
tion of about 610 persons, with possible future 
galleries in transepts and over vestries for 160 more 
sittings, or a final total of over 800 sittings in a 
mixed congregation. A church parlour, vestries, 
and other conveniences are provided. The buildings 
are to be faced with red brick, with Costessey brick 
dressings. The joinery internally will be stained 
transparent green and wax polished, and there will 
be red granite columns supporting four crossing 
arches. The contract is let to Messrs. T. & E. 
Neville, of Luton, and amounts to 4 420“. The 
architects are Messrs. George Baines & R. Palmer 
Baines, Clement's- inn, Strand, London, W.C. 

PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MUSWELL HILL.—The 
opening service of this church was held on Friday, 
the 27th inst. The building is of the Perpen- 
dicular period of Gothic architecture, and is faced 
externally with whole white Hints, in combination 
with pressed red facing bricks and red terra-cotta 
dressings. A square tower, terminated by a spire- 
let covered with copper, forms a prominent feature 
at the angle of the block, the site being at the corner 
of Muswell Hill- road and Priaces-avenue. The 
plan approximates in form to a Greek cross. There 
is a gallery at the front end over the entrance 
lobbies, and a choir gallery, slightly raised above 
the floor, behind the pulpit. An arch behind the 
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pulpit opens into an organ chamber ; a specially- 
designed organ is to be placed here in a few moaths, 
Four grey granite columns, with stone bases and 
carved capitals, support the four main arches which 
carry the roof. 
wood. The windows are 
The building is lighted by a central gas pendant to 
assist ventilation, and four oxydised-silver electro 
liers, with other minor pendants and brackets 4 
self-acting air-pump ventilator and fleche crown the 
roof at the crossing. Heating is by low-pressure 
hot-water pipes and radiators. 
finished with sand-faced stucco. The seating is circu. 
lar on plan, with panelled sloping backs, shaped 
ends, book racks, &c., and all radiating from the 
pulpit, which has a platform in front of it. Four 
emergency exits, with inner lobbies, are provided at 
the four corners, and fireproof stairs up to gallery. 
All internal joinery and seating is in Orham wood, 
wax polished. 
George Baines and R. Palmer Baines are the archi- 
tects ; and Messrs. W. Johnson & Co., Wandsworth 
Common, the builders. 


The ceiling internally is vaulted in 
ed with leaded lights, 


The interior is 


The church seats 730. Messrs. 


COTTAGE HOSPITAL, DUNFERMLINE.—Plans for 


alterations and extensions, Dunfermline Cottage 
Hospital, have been passed. 
Messrs. Sydney Mitchell & Wilson. 
and extensions on the buildings will cost about 
3. 500l., and accommodation will be provided tor 
forty-five beds. 


The architects are 
The alterations 


SCHOOL, ABERDEEN.—A new school is to be 


erected in Frederick-street by the Aberdeen Schoo! 
Board. The general plan of the new school may be 
described as a combination of the “corridor” and 
“ central hall” plans. 
building will be 154 ít. Oin., and the width ( it 
The two entrances are the girls’ and the boys 
respectively, which lead into the entrance halls. 
the headmaster's room being adjacent to the one 
and the infant mistress's room to the other. 
infants’ entrance is placed at the west end of the 
building, where their cloakroom accommodation is 
also provided. There are five classrooms for infants 
on the ground floor containing accommodation in al. 
for 316 scholars. 
flooriis situated the central hall and gymnasium, which 
measures 59 ft by 32 ft. 
situated seven classrooms, with cloakrooms for boys 
and girls respectively and teachers’ rooms. On the 
second floor there are six classrooms, and also a 
cookery room ; there is also a manual instruction 
room and a wood store. 
accommodation for 1,100 pupils—316 infants aod 
784 boys and girls — seniors and juniors. In 
order to meet the necessity for more playground 
space than the limited size of the site cculd provide, 
the Board has adopted plans showing a flat rooi 
playground. 
and slated roof the whole area of the top of the 
building will be laid with concrete upon steel beams 
and joists, the concrete being ultimately covered 
with Limmer asphalt 1 in. thick. In this way the 
playground space will be increased by 800 square 

ards. 
8 by parapet walls, 9 ft. high at tbe lowest 
parts. 
cases will be lined with glazed tiles 4 ft. high. The 


The total length of the new 


The 


Towards the front of the ground 


On the first floor there are 


In all, the school has 


Instead of the ordinary wood framed 


The whole of the roof playground wil he 
The wall dadoes of the corridors and stair- 


school will be lighted by electricity, heated by steam 
from a Cornish boiler in the basement. The total 


cost of the school, exclusive of heating, ventilating. 
desks, and furnishings, will be 12,200/. The school 
has been planned and designed by the Board's 
architect and master of works, Mr. J. A. O. Allan. 


FACTORY, GREENBANK, BRISTOL.—New works 
for Messrs, H. J. Packer & Co. have been erected at 
Greenbank. The buildings consist of three blocks. 
over 300 ft. long each, and containing over 140,000 tt 
of floor space, and connected by glazed iron roots. 
the centre one containing the engines, boilers. aad 
machinery. The walls of all the workrooms are 
lined with light green glazed bricks, and the toors 
laid with hard wood. There are two dining-baus 
each affording accommodation for 400 work-people. 
which are treated in a similar manner. The buid- 
ings were erected by Messrs, William Cowlin & 
Son, of Bristol, from the plans of Mr. Fred Shove. 

COUNCIL OFFICES, EBBW VALE —Some time age 
the Ebbw Vale District Council purchased from the 
Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, & Coal Co. the whole X 
their buildings near the old Drill-hall, formerly used 
as workshop and oftices of the coal and mine depart- 
ment. These have been converted into a covoci- 
room, suite of offices, fire-station, stable, and the 
necessary workshops, at a cost of 2,700/. The cot- 
tract was carried out by Messre. S. T. Davies & Soa! 
builders, Ebbw Vale, to plans drawn by the sur- 
veyor, Mr. J. T. Thomas, and his assistant, MWY- 
Rosser Davies. 

WORKMEN'S HOSTEL AND CLUB, LIVERPOOL.— 
A Workmen’s Home and Club is being erected 2 
Liverpool out of the David Lewis Trust mone. 
with, as one of the special features, a public bai. 
The site is that of the old St. James’s Market, 0 
Great George-place. The main elevation exterds 
174 ft., and the side frontage in Nile-street 14° 
The site covers 220ft. by 176 ft. The facing ot the 
chief outer walls is of a special brick and tert 
cotta, with green roof slates. The public hall, whe 
occupies the centre, will seat over 800 persons, ao 
is being completed with stage and green-room'. 
there being a separate stage entrance from the rear. 
in Rathbone-street. The Social Club has a billiard- 
room 67 ft. by 30 ft., two committee-rooms, 
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social-rooms, and a special clubroom for females. 
The cubicles number 380, and there is a promenade 
roof, The building has been erected under the 
superintendence of the architect, Mr. J. Francis 
Doyle, of Liverpool. 

IMPROVEMENT AND ENLARGEMENT OF WORK- 
HOUSE, STOWMARKET.—A meeting of the Stow 
Board of Guardians was recently held at the Board 
Room, Stowmarket, when plans by Mr. John S. 
Corder, architect, of Ipswich, were considered for 
the proposed alterations to the workhouse. 

RUNCORN COTTAGE HOSPITAL.— On the 28th 
-ult. the Runcorn Cottage Hospital was opened by 
Mr. W. J. Crossley, Manchester. The hospital has 
been constructed after the style of the old 
Cheshire buildings, and is situated at Higher 
Runcorn. It stands on a portion of 2} acres of 
Jand, and faces the south. Oa the ground floor 
there are three wards with accommodation for ten 
beds. The hall, with the addition of a window, 
becomes a dayroom for convalescent patients, and 
there is also a small operating-room lighted from 
the top and sides. On the first floor, which is 
reached by a staircase from the hall, is situated the 
matron’s room, and there are also a kitchen, pantry, 
bathroom, &c. On the top floor there are two bed- 
rooms. Mr. Wilding, Surveyor to the District 
Council, has conducted tbe operations as hon. 
architect. 

HOUSING SCHEME, EAST HAM.—The East Ham 
District Council is carrying out a scheme which 
embraces the erection of fully 540 separate 
tenements, whicb, with land charges, formation of 
roads, and contingencies, will, it is estimated, in- 
volve a total cost of something like 120,000}, S> 
far, 212 of these tenements have been erected for 
about 55.916/.—a sum well within the estimate— 
and on Tuesday last the scheme was formally in- 
augurated by Sir William Collings. Mr. A. H. 
Campbell is the Council’s Engineer and Surveyor. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL, BIRKENHEAD.—The foundation 
stone has just been laid of new higher elementary 
schools for the Birkenhead School Board. The new 
schools are being erected in the centre of the town 
on a site covering 2,870 sq. yards, fronting Conway- 
street, and adjacent to the General Post Office. 
The buildings provide accommodation for 350 boys 
and 350 girls, each school being planned in a 
separate block, connected by means of general rooms 
common to both departments. The boys’ school 
fronts Conway-street, and the girls’ school faces 
Burlington-street, each school having two 
entrances from main streets and two from play- 
grounds. The boys’ school consists of ten general 
classrooms, all grouped around a central hall; and, 
in addition, rooms for manual instruction, drawing, 
chemical and physical laboratories, and the usual 
cloakroom and teachers’ accommodation. The 
girls’ school consists of similar general accommoda- 
tion, and also rooms for cookery, laundry, drawing, 
chemical and physical laboratories, &c, a lecture- 
room and dining-room being common to both 
schools, The general classrooms in both 
schools are kept away from main streets to 
ensure quiet and good light. Large open and 
covered playgrounds are provided at the rear. 
A caretaker's house is arranged on the top 
foor. The buildings are three stories in height, 
the design being Renaissance in character, freely 
treated. The elevations to main streets will be 
faced with red Ruabon bricks and buff terra-cotta, 
the roofs being covered with green Westmoreland 
slates. The floors and staircases will be of fireproof 
construction. The general contract is being carried 
out by Mr. James Merritt, of Birkenhead, for the 
zum of about 22,000/., from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. T. W. Cubbon, architect, 


of Birkenhead, Mr. Henry Helms acting as clerk of 


works. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


SOUTH LANCASHIRE TRAMWAY CO.—This tram- 
Way company opened their lines between Liver- 
pool and Bolton on March 30, The main generating- 
stations and car-sheds are at Atherton, St. Helens, 
and Prescot, sub-stations and car-sheds at Hindley, 
and switch and waiting-room at Huyton. The 
general contractors for the buildings are Messrs. 
Woods, of Bolton ; E. Wood, of Salford, and E F. 
Blakeley, of Liverpool, for the ironwork ; Messrs. 
Diespeker for terrazzo floors ; and Messrs. Mellowes 
for the patent glazing. The whole of the work has 

carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. Huon A. Matear, architect, 
of Liverpool. Messrs. Kinsaid, Waller, Manville, & 
Dawson are the consulting engineers. The Com- 
pany was formed in 1900 for the purpose of con- 
necting up the tramway systems of the more im- 
portant towns in South Lancashire by means of 
electric tramways through the intervening towns 
and districts. The latter were practically isolated, 
and had long felt the need of an up-to-date system 
of intercommunication, The railway facilities were 
very limited, and the only other means of inter- 
Communication was a system of ope-horse omni- 
buses. The present scheme will bring all these 
districts into touch both with one another and with 
the great cities at either end of the system. The 
Liverpool and Presecot Light Railway, which is in 
the same hands, was opened in June, 1902. The 
first section of the South Lancashire Co. 's lines, ten 
miles in length, was opened for traffic on October 20, 


earlier than usual. 


1902, being operated from the Company's power- 
station at Atherton. 
communication between Lowton, Leigh, Atherton, 
Tyldesley, and Bolton. 
Hindley was opened on February 7 of this year. 
The link between Hindley and Haydock is now 
completed, and brings Liverpool into direct tram- 
way connexion with Bolton and Wigan through the 
intervening system of St. Helens. 
structional scheme provides for the extension of the 
tramway system from Bolton to Salford, with a 
second line from Salford to Leigh and Lowton to 
St. Helens. 
this undertaking, it is only necessary to state that 
the Company have Parliamentary powers under their 
various Acts to construct about 115 miles of tram- 
way, which will give a double connexion between 
Liverpool and Manchester, and link together the 
following towns and districts :— Bolton, Wigan, 
St. Helens, Atherton, Tyldesley, 
Newton, Earlstown, Prescot, Rainhill, Knotty Ash, 
Warrington, Astley, Boothstown, Worsley, Eccles, 
Patricroft, 
Hindley, Westhoughton, Abram, Golbcrne, Ashton- 
in-Makerfield, Haydock, Rochdale, &c. 
550 miles of tramways will thus be interconnected, 
serving a population of 5,000,000. 


This section establishes direct 


The line from Atherton to 


The next con- 


In order to realise the magnitude of 


Leigh, Lowton, 
Salford, Walkden, 


Swinton, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


GOOD FRIDAY WEEK.—In consequence of the 
Easter Holidays, next week we goto press a day 
All communications for the 
Editor must reach him by first post on Wednesday 
morning, except lists of tenders, which will be re- 
ceived up to 10 a.m. of the same day. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


— Messrs. Frederick Wheeler & Lodge, architects, of 
Horsham and 6, Staple Inn, London, have dissolved 
partnership. The practice will be carried on by 
Mr. Frederick Wheeler solely, at both addresses. 
——Mr. Bertram Blount anncunces that, owing to 
the death of his late partner, Mr. W. Harry Stanger, 
the firm of Stanger & Blount is dissolved. 
business of the late firm is beirg temporarily con- 
ducted at 2, Broadway, Westminster, but at an early 
date Mr. Blount will remove to other premises in 
Westminster. 

THE DIOCESE OF CANTERBURY.—Our reference 
in a “ Note” last week (“The Old Barbican, Sand- 
wich”) to Mr. Jennings as recently appointed 
Diocesan Architect to the Diecese ot Canterbury 
appears to have been a mistake, though it bas been 
so stated in the Times and other papers. 
Jennings has been appointed Diocesan Surveyor, in 
succession to Mr. Philip Day. Mr. Caroe holds the 


post of Diocesan Architect. 


LANCASTER MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The fifth annual meeting of the Lancaster Master 
Builders’ Association was held recently, Councillor 
Report 
showed a membership of seventy-cight, an increase 
The ditferences between the plasterers and 
it was stated, put to 
arbitration, Colonel R. J. Hall being chosen as 
His decision was in favour of the em- 
ployers. Relations between the Association and 
the men’s local societies continue satisfactory. It 
had been decided to have one week holiday in 
August each year, and to curtail the usual holidays 
The ac- 
counts showed an income of 120/., and a balance in 
Mawson was 
Mr. G. 
Wright, and Mr. R. P. Wilson, Vice-Presidents ; and 


G. Wright (President) presiding. The 


of five. 
their emplovers were, 


arbitrator. 


at Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. 


Mr. T. 


hand of 57/, against 541. 
H. Walbrick, 


elected President; Mr. 


Mr. D. S. Cross, Treasurer. 


CAMBRIAN ARCH-EOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—The 
Cambrian Arch:eological Association has decided to 
hold its next annual meetings at Portmadoc, the 
environs of which are invested with exceptional 
interest to the antiquarian, there being the attrac- 
Criccieth 
very ancient churches, and a 


tions of Beddgelert, Harlech Castle, 
Castle, several 
plethora of crominchan, tumuli, inscribed stones, 
and other Ireolithic remains. 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire, has ac- 
cepted the office of Chairman to the Reception 
Committee; and Mr. Thomas E. Morris, ot the 
North Wales Circuit, and Mr. Charles E. Breeze 
have undertaken the duties of local secretaries. 
At the first meeting of the Reception Com- 
mittee at Portmadoc on Friday, Mr. Greaves pre- 
siding, it was stated that the Association, which 
purposes making its visit in the third week in 
August, last visited the Vale of Madoc in 1808. The 
districts it was now proposed to inspect were Pen- 
morfa, Llanystumdwy, and Criccieth on the first 
day: Harlech and Llanfair (the Roman steps), the 
second day; Treceiri, where excavations are now 
proceeding, the third day ; and Beddgelert on the 
fourth and last day. The arrangements also pro- 
vide that the President, Mr. R. H. Wood, of Rugby 
and Trawsfynydd, will deliver his inaugural address 
on the first night, and at the subsequent public 
meetings or during the excursions papers will be 
read probably by Professor Anwyl, Professor J. E. 
Lloyd, Professor John Rhys, Professor Kuno- Meyer, 
and Professor Boyd- Dawkins.—Liverpool Courier, 
EARLY SCOTTISH BUILDINGS.—The second of the 
present series of the Rhind Lectures in Archicology 
was given on the 25th ult. in the National Portrait 
Gallery, Queen-street, Edinburgh, by Mr. Thomas 


Huyton, 
Altogether 


The 


Mr. 


Mr. John E. Greaves, 


Ross, architect, the subject being The Brochs, 
Underground Houses, and Roman Architecture.” 
The brochs, Mr. Ross said, were the most out- 
standing and distinctive of all the buildings ever 
erected in Scotland, and they had no parallel among 
the buildings of defence anywhere in the British 
Isles. They were of great size and existed in great 
numbers, and their distribution throughout Scot- 
land was remarkable, while the total oblivion in 
which they were enveloped until about the middle 
of last century was almost incredible. Yet they 
knew that they existed to the number of about 4co 
in the district of Scotlaud beyond Loch Ness. They 
were round towers of about 30 ft. internal diameter, 
with walls about 15 ft. thick, having an entrance 
on the ground floor and no other opening to tbe 
exterior. The tower contained a few chamters on 
the ground floor, entering from the courtyard, 
which was open to the sky. There was a series of 
galleries all round in the upper floors, which were 
reached by a continuous stair in the centre of 
the wall. The buildings were in that part of Scot- 
land which was held by the Norsemen, and were 
probably built between the departure of the 
Romans and the eighth and ninth century by the 
people as a protection against the Northern pirates. 
The Roman buildings, of course, could not be 
regarded as pre-historic in the same sense, but still 
they had no specific information of the erection of 
any individual building, except those of purely mili- 
tary works. Excavations conducted in recent years 
had resulted in disclosing bildings displaying con- 
siderable architectural merit. The building which 
stood on the banks of the river Carron, known as 
“ Artbur’s Oon,” taken down in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was considered by antiquarians of that day to 
be the grandest Roman building in the country, and 
fortunately drawings of it had been preserved. It 
was circular in shape, with a dome, and lighted 
from the top, and was of small dimensions. Al- 
though they might never expect to find any building 
in such a state of-completion as Arthur's Oon,” large 
quantities of architectural details had been found. 
Mr. Ross mentioned tbat the excavations now being 
undertaken along the Antonine wall were being 
looked forward to with considerable interest. 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE AND APPLIED ART, 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL.—The special 
art echolarship of 6o/. given by the City Council 
through the Technical Instruction Committee has 
been awarded this year to Miss C. E. Martin, of the 
School of Architecture and Applied Art, University 
College. The scholarship is tenable for one year at 
London or some art centre on the Continent. 
SHEFFIELD MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual dinner of this Association was held on 
the 26th ult. at the Building Trades’ Exchange, 
Cross Burgess-street, There were about seventy 
guests. Mr. A. J. Forsdike (President) occupied the 
chair. After the loyal toasts, Mr. J. Biggin proposed 
“The Corporation, City, and Trade of Sheffield.” 
He condemned the Works Construction Depart- 
ment, which, he said, it was impossible to work to 
the advantage of the ratepayers. Mr. Robert Jack- 
son, in responding, spoke of the success of the muni- 
cipal undertakings. He believed that such things 
as water and electric light should be supplied by the 
Corporation, but at the same time it was dangerous 
to trespass too much on the enterprises of private 
traders engaged in those and other directions. Mr 
J. Longden further responded. He should not ob- 
ject to the Works Construction Committee if it 
competed for work the same as private firms. All 
Corporation work should be let by contract, and it 
would be done cheaper than it was at present. 
The Corporation should not interfere with house 
building, unless public enterprise failed to sup- 
ply sufficient accommodation. He denied that the 
Corporation could put up buildings as reason- 
ably as builders who had had experience 
all their lives The Corporation made mis- 
takes, and ratepayers had to pay for them. Mr. 
W. G. England gave “ The National Association and 
the Yorkshire Federation.“ Mr. J. Dawson, in 
reply, said the National Association had done good 
work in the past, and was now doing still better 
work. It was on a broader, firmer, and more 
business-like foundation than ever. In all towns 
there was a kindlier feeling between builders them- 
selves, and between builders and architects, than 
was the case a few yearsago. He eulogised the 
work of the Yorkshire Federation in settling trade 
disputes. The other toasts were “Architects and 
Surveyors,” proposed by Mr. H. H. Hodkin, and 
responded to by Mr. Edward Holmes; The Shef- 
field Master Builders’ Association,” given by Mr. 
E. M. Gibbs, and acknowledged by the President, 
who congratulated those present on the prosperous 
condition of the society; and “ The Visitors,” sub- 
mitted by Mr. J. D. Cook, and replied to by Messrs. 
D. R. Snowden, J. J. Parker, and J. R. Wheatley. 
COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL. — The usual 
Court of Common Council was held in the Guild- 
half on Thursday last week. Oa the recommenda- 
tion of the Streets Committee it was decided that 
the contracts witb the Limmer Asphalt Company 
for maintaining the pavements of the under- 
mentioned streets be extended as follows: 
Asphalt carriageways: Warwick- lane, for five 
years at 6d. per yard per annum, an increase of zd. 
per yard super per annum on the existing contract ; 
Giltspur-street, for five vears at od. per yard per 
annum, an increase of Od. per yard super per 
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annum on the existing contract; Hayne-street, 
Ave Maria-lane, and Amen Corner, for five years at 
Od. per yard super per annum; Windmill-court, 
Primrose-street, Falcon-street, and Falcon-square, 
for five years at 3d. per vard super per annum. 
Asphalt footways: Tokenhou:e-yard, for five years 
at gd. per yard super p r annum: Lombard-street, 
for five years at Od. per yard super per annum: and 
Cannon-street, for ten years at 4d. per yard super 
perannum. On the recommendation of the same 
Committee it was decided to construct an under- 
ground convenience for men and women on the 
site of the existing aboveground urinal at the 
southern end cf St. Martin’s-le-Grand, at an esti- 
mated cost of 4,700/. On the recommendation of 
the Sinitary Committee it was agreed to appoint 
the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. R. W. 
Edwards, and the Medical Officer of Health, Dr. 
W. Collingridge, as delegates to represent the Cor- 
5 as the Sanitary Authority for the City of 

ndon, at the Annual Congress and Exhibition of 
the Sanitary Institute, to be held at Bradford from 
July 7 to rr. 

NORWICH MASTER BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual dinner of the Norwich and District 
Master Builders’ Association was held recently at 
the Maid’s Head Hotel. The chair was taken by 
the President (Mr. James S. Smith), who was faced 
by the Vice-President (Mr. John Youngs). The 
usual loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
honoured, the President proposed “The Mayor, 
Sheritf, and Corporation of Norwich,” in the course 
of which he incidentally passed a high encomium 
upon the City Engineer and the whole of the 
engineering department. Touching on the housing 
question, he said that if the Corporation wished to 
try their prentice hand at building cottages, by all 
means let them do so; but on no account let 
them fall into the error of building flats, for 
which there was no demand in Norwich. The 
‘Mayor responded, referring to the importance 
of imparting some ornamentation to all build- 
ings, however humble. The Sheriff also replied. 
Mr. G. E. Hawes, in proposing “ The Architects 
and Surveyors,” paid a tribute to the memory of 
John Bond Pearce, who for over thirty years had 
practised in Norwich. He greatly missed Mr. 
Pearce's genial face and commanding figure, and he 
was sure that all the builders of Norwich profoundly 
sympathised with the widow and family. The toast 
was acknowledged by Mr. E. T. Boardman and Mr. 
A. C. Havers. The other toasts on the list were 
“The Merchants of Norwich,” proposed by Mr. W. 
Stacey Daws and acknowledged by Mr. C. Cunnell 
and Mr. R. Jewson; “The Norwich and District 
Master Builders’ Association,” proposed by Mr. E. 
Reeve and responded to by the President ; and “ The 
Visitors,” proposed by Mr. B. E. Scarles. 

THE LEEDS SCHOOL OF ART.—Last Saturday 
afternoon the Building Construction classes in con- 
nexion with the Leeds School of Art visited the 
new market ball and shops now in course of erec- 
tion in Vicar-lane for the Leeds Corporation. The 
classes, which number altogether 176 students, 
assembled at the markets at 230, and were con- 
ducted over the building by Mr. James Neill 
(teacher). Owing to the courtesy of the architects, 
Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, the students were 
enabled to inspect the working drawings, and were 
shown all the practical portions of building con- 
struction which appeal most to these students, who 
are chiefly drawn from the architectural profession 
and the diferent building trades in the city. The 
details of construction, which on this extensive 
range of buildings are very numerous, were fully 
explained by Mr. Neill. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


BRICKLAYERS’ WAGES, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE.— 
The Leigh, Atherton, and Tyldesley Master Builders’ 
Association met recently tu consider the application 
of the operative bricklayers for an Increase of wages 
from od. to rod. per hour, and fora revision of the 
working hours. It was resolved to reduce the 
hours in winter so that work shall take place only 
between light and dark, but to refu e any advance 
in wages, on the ground that the state of trade does 
not warrant it. 

PAINTERS’ STRIKE AT PRESTON.— Operative 
painters of Preston struck work on Wednesday in 
consequence of the masters refusing to advance 
wages from 8d. to od. per hour. During last year, 
when tra,de was good, the masters conceded an 
extra ha fpenny, but subsequently served notice 
upon the men intimating that they would revert to 

_ the old rate at the end of six months. This reduc- 
‘tion the men accepted, but on the expiration of the 
term served notice on the masters for an increase 
of one penny, making the rate od. per hour. The 
masters declare their utter inability to pay the 
advance, having regard to the present state of 

trade. Daily News, 

_ THREATENED STRIKE OF ST. HELENS CAR- 

_ PENIERS.—A private meeting of the St. Helens 

_ branches of the General Union of Carpenters and 
_ Joiners and the Amalgamated Union of Carpenters 
and Joiners was held at the Sefton Arms, Baldwin- 
street, St. Helens, recently, The meeting was con- 

vened, it is said, to take into consideration the 

“action of certain master-builders of the town. A 

` short time ago three joiners in the employ of a 


certain firm refused to fix up foreign-made window 
sashes, and for this they were dismissed. They 
found employment elsewhere, but it is alleged by 
the Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Associations that their 
new emplover on learning ot their action in their 
last employment also dismissed them. The matter 
was fully discussed for upwards of three hours, it 
having been contended by certain members of the 
Association that the other society men in the same 
shop should have “struck” at their dismissal. 
Eventually it was decided to suspend any action in 
the matter pending communication with the master- 
builders with regard to the matter, as a result of 
which it is hoped there will be an amicable settle- 
ment.—Liverpool Courier. 


— 


LEGAL, 
ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT. 


THE case of Adams v. Kynochs, Ltd., came before 
Mr. Justice Wright and a special jury in the King's 
Bench Division last week. It was an action by the 
plaintiff, Mr. Stephen Isaac Adams, an architect, to 
recover from the defendants 2001. 143. for fees and 
commission. 

It appeared that in 1898 the defendants, wishing 
to erect a hotel at a village called Kynochstown, in 
Canvey Island, plaintitt was called in to prepare 
plans of the proposed building to place before the 
Licensing Justices. The plans were prepared, and 
a provisional licence granted, it being stated at the 
time that it was intended to erect a building costing 
at least 5,000/. The plaintiff claimed 25/. for the 
preparation of the plans, and a further fee of 21. for 
his attendances before the Licensing Justices. Sub- 
sequently the defendant company formed a subsi- 
diary company called the Kynoch Estates, Ltd., this 
company taking over the erection of the hotel. 
The Estates Co., to save expense, decided 
not to employ a contractor, and that the building of 
the hotel should be carried through by themselves, 
the plaintiff being employed to see to the work. 
The building operations were carried out in accord- 
ance with this arrangement, and the plaiutiff 
claimed 5 per cent. commission on the cost of the 
work 2721. 148., and the 27/. before mentioned, 
making a total of 299/. 148. The Estates Co. 
afterwards went into liquidation, and Mr. Willis, 
secretary of the company, was appointed the liqui- 
dator. On January 17, 1902, plaintiff wrote a 
letter addressed to “The Secretary, Kynochs, Ltd., 
and saying that he understood a transfer of the 
assets and liabilities of the Estates Co. had been 
made to the defendant company, and asking, if this 
was so, that his claim be put before the defendant 
company. Mr. Willis received this letter, and as 
liquidator of the Estates Co. replied to plaintitf on 
January 20 to the etfect that the defendant com- 
pany had taken over the liabilities of the Estates 
Co. Mr. Willis did not send on this letter to the 
defendant company. Plaintiff afterwards brought 
the present action, The main defence was that 
there had been no novation of the debt. 

In the result his Lordship ruled that there was 
no evidence to go to the jury. He said the plaintiff, 
by his pleadings, had pinned himself down to certain 
documents, and could not go beyond these. He 
held that the letters of January 17 and 20 did not 
affect defendants. There was no evidence that 
Willis had authority to conclude any contracts for 
defendants, and none that the letter of January 17 
ever reached them. None of the letters went to 
prove that the creditors of the Estates Co. held any 
direct claim against the defendant company. There 
was nothing to show any assent by defendants to 
the plaintiff's claim. He accordingly gave judgment 
for the defendant, with costs, the plaintiff to be at 
liberty to take out of Court the 27l. paid in by 
the defendants in satisfaction of the first part of his 
claim. 

His Lordship refused to grant a stay of execution 
with the view to an appeal. 

Mr. Arthur Powell, K.C., and Mr. J. Ernest Saunt 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Reginald Bray, 
K.C., and Mr. Boydell-Houghton for the defendants. 


Mr. English Harrison, KC., and Mr. R W. 
Turner appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. Gore. 
Browne, K.C., and Mr. F. Shewell Cooper for the 
defendants. i 
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EMPLOYERS LIABILITY ACT: 


ARE “HOUSEHOLD STEPS” DEFECTIVE AS 
“ BUILDERS’ STEPS? : 


AT the Brompton County Court (London) on 
Monday, before Judge Stonor and a jury, William 
Davis, a carpenter, 20, Selwood-street, Rotherhithe, 
S.E, brought an action, under the Employers 
Liability Act, against Messrs. Kirk & Randall, 
builders and contractors, Warren-lane Works, Wool- 
wich, claiming maximum damages in respect of per- 
sonal injuries, said to have been sustained owing to 
negligence on the part of the defendants or their 
servants. 

Mr. G. W. Moyses, counsel, appeared for the 
plaintiff, and Mr. A. Willis, counsel for the defence. 

Plaintiff's counsel explained that in January last 
his client was working for the defendants upon the 
new Post Office Savings Bank buildings in Blythe- 
road, Hammersmith. Inorder to reach his work he 
was using a very light pair of steps, such as were 
used for household purposes. The man had pre- 
viously worked upon a proper scatfolding, formed 
with trestles and planks, but these had been takea 
away by one of the foremen, who told plaiatitt ts 
use the steps in question instead. While plaintif 
was working from the top of these steps on 
January 21, a knot of one of the cords near the 
bottom of the steps came through the hole in the 
side, and the consequent jerk caused plaintiff to fall 
heavily to the ground. It appeared that the man's 
injuries included three broken ribs, and there was 
some doubt as to his being able to resume his 
ordinary class of work. 

The plaintiff bore out his counsel's opening state- 
ment. He added tbat the cord used in the steps 
was not proper sash-cord, but only common clothes - 
line, costing a penny for three or four yards. 

In cross- examination, plaintif said that be had 
been working upon the steps in question during the 
fortnight preceding the accident, but it never 
occurred to him to examine to see that they were 
safe, for it was not usual for workmen to do 9. 
The defendants had offered to meet him under the 
Workmen's Compensation Act. 

Thomas Banks, a painter working on the job, 
said that although he had sometimes seen the cheap 
clothes-line used in steps, the proper thing for the 
purpose was good sash cord, 

Mr. Samuel C. Grittiths, architect and surveyor, 
stated that he considered the cheap, common line 
used in the steps constituted a “defect,” for the 
proper thing for the purpose was sash-line. The 
steps in question were not proper builder’s steps, 
but of a lighter make, as used in the household. 

The Judge said it was for the jury to say whether 
the defendants or the foreman were guilty of neg- 
ligence in allowing the plaintiff to use the steps in 
question in the state in which they were said to be, 
and he thought that they would probably answer 
this in the affirmative; if so, the next questioa 
would be as to the amount of the damages 

The jury returned a verdict in favour of the 
plaintiff, assessing the damages at 1341. 

His Honour gave judgment accordingly, and 
allowed costs. 


DRAINAGE OF INDUSTRIAL DWELLINGS. 


AT the Southwark Police-court, on the 20th ult, 
Mr. C. Chapman gave his decision in the thirty- 
three summonses issued by the local Borough 
Council against the Metropolitan Industrial D well- 
ings Co., the owners of Ponsonby Buildings The 
facts were reported in the Buildécr of the Lath ult 
The magistrate said he had come to the conclusion 
that the contention of Mr. Dodd was right that be 
had no power to consider any questions except the 
application of the by-laws and their practicability. 
The by-laws admitted of no exception in the ca 
of new buildings which contained a system ot 
drainage where there was no probability ot 
siphonage, and he did not think he was 3 
liberty to create such an exception in the cas 
of old buildings, to which the by-law applied 
If this were possible, a dispute might be raised 
on each case and the by-laws rendered prac 
tically valueless. He set aside, therefore, the que 
tion of whether the by-law was necessary ot even 
useful in this particular case. Then, as to its prac- 
ticability, he did not think there was any evidence 
that compliance with the by-law was not practic 
able. Two other questions remained — Were 
these by-laws under Section 202 ultra cI 
and were they unreasonable ? On the frs. 
he was distinctly of opinion that they wert 
not ultra vires. As to the second quests. 
if he felt justified in pronouncing an opinion 25 © 
the reasonableness of the by-law as applied to this 
building, he should have great hesitation in decidiag 
the case. He did not, however, feel so justified, dut 
generally he could not hold that they were un 
reasonable, though he regretted there was 0 
proviso for the case where it was proved that there 
was practically no danger of siphonage. He ts 
uo alternative but to convict the defendants, 124 
there would be a fine of 40s. and rol. ros. costs on 
the first summons, and 2s. costs on each of the 


ARCHITECT’S SUCCESSFUL ACTION. 


MR. JUSTICE WALTON last week in the King’s 
Bench Division delivered a considered judgment in 
the case of Waterman v. the London (Riverside) 
Cold Storage Co., Ltd., an action brought by Mr. 
W. H. Waterman, an architect and surveyor, of 
Cullum-street, E.C., against the defendants for 
wrongful dismissal and for 1,108/. os. rrd. balance 
of fees for work done and money expended for and 
on behalf of the defendants. 
It appeared that the plaintiff had acted as defer- 
dants’ architect for some time, and on a dispute 
arising as to the underpinning of a wall at Symons’ 
Whart, plaintiff was dismissed from his employment 
by defendants on the ground that he had committed 
a breach of duty. 

His lordship, however, held that the defendants 
had failed to establish any such breach of duty by 
the plaintiff, and gave judgment for the plaintiff for 
953l. 118. od., after deducting certain payments 
made by defendants and calls due from the plaintiff 
to the defendants, and which formed the subject 
matter of an action by the London (Riverside) Cold 
Storage Co. against Mr. Waterman, the two actions 
being consolidated. 
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others. In reply to an application on behalf of the 
defendants, Mr. Chapman agreed to state a case. 


SUCCESSFUL APPEAL BY THE LONDON 
COUNTY COUNCIL. 


Ix the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords 
Justices Vaughan Williams, Stirling, and Mathew, 
on the 318t ult., judgment was delivered in the case 
of the London County Council v. Mayor, &c., of the 
Metropolitan Borough of Wandsworth. This was 
an appeal by the London County Council against 
an order of the Divisional Court affirming a decision 
of Mr. Plowden, the police magistrate sitting at the 
South-Western Court, who had held that the 
appellants were liable as the owners of land abutting 
on a new street to contribute towards expenses that 
had been incurred in connexion therewith by the 
respondents, who were the highway authority for 
the Borough of Wandswortb. 

The appeal was heard on March 12, when judg- 
ment was reserved. 

From the special case stated by Mr. Plowden at 
the instance of the appellants, it appeared that 
Rastell-avenue, the street in question, was a new 
street in the parish of Streatham, and was bounded 
on the eastern side by a row of houses and on the 
western side by Tooting Bec Common for a length 
of 474 ft. Under a scheme sanctioned in 1873, the 
lands now forming what is known as Tooting Bec 
Common, which formerly were waste lands belong- 
ing tothe manor of Tooting Bec, were purchased 
and dedicated to the public as a recreation ground 
and became eventually vested for that object in the 
Landon County Council. They, in order to make 
the common a more popular resort, ereeted a band- 
stand, provided seats and chairs and some refresh- 
ment-rooms, from which they received some 30/. or 
sol a year. The appellants contended that they 
were not liable because, although they were 
trustees of the common, and in that sense owned” 
it. yet they were not “the owners” within the 
meaning of that term in Section 150 of the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855, because the 
common was not capable, by reason of its dedica- 
tion to the public, to be ever let by them “at a rack 
rent,” and it was only persons who owned property 
that was capable of giving to its owner a rent that 
were liable to contribute to the assessment t> which 
the Local Authority desired to make the L C C. pay 
their apportioned share, which, in this instance, was 
uol. On the other hand, it was said that the 
LCC. were receiving some rent from the 
common, and could very well make more out of it 
without contravening any of the provisions of the 
trusts under which they held it as a public pleasure 
resort. 

Mr. Avory, K.C., and Mr. Ryde appeared for the 
L.C.C. ; Mr. Mattinson, K.C., and Mr. Earle for the 
Local Authority. 

Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, in giving judg- 
nent, said the opinion he had come to was that this 
appeal must be allowed. When the common was 
dedicated to the public it became land held ex 
mmercio. He did not think that the London 
County Council, as the trustees for the public, 
could ever be said to be in receipt of any rent from 
the common in the sense that would make them 
“owners” within the meaning of that term in 
Section 150 of the Metropolis Management Act, 
Is It was quite true, as the respondents had 
argued, that they might be able to get some return 
towards the expenses of maintaining the common 
trom the letting off of portions to cricket clubs or 
irom refreshment stalls, but any such arrangement 
would be merely ancillary to the main object of the 
trust, which was to maintain the common as a free 
aad open space for the use of the public at large, 
and could only exist so far as they in no way inter- 
lered with the enjoyment of the public. 

Lords Justices Stirling and Mathew read judg- 
ments to the satne effect, and the appeal was 
accordingly allowed with costs. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


42 Of 1902.—J. E. WILLIAMS: Reversible Case- 
ment, 

A metal or wood casement, comprising tbree frames 
hinged together in such manner as shall allow the 
glazed frame to have the face of the glass, which is 
usually outwards, turned towards the inside, and so 
making the casement equivalent to one opening on 
the left hand or the right hand, as may be desired, 
and enabling both sides of the glass to be cleaned 
irom inside the room. 

. 104 of 1902.—W. BRIGGS: Water Supply and Wate 

Waste Preventing Apparatus. 

According to this invention, within the cistern a 
cylinder, or other suitable vessel, containing a siphon 
isemployed. The said p ege or vessel comprises 
two com ts, an inner compartment for re- 
ceiving water, and an outer, compartment for 
compressed air. From the outer, or compressed-air, 
Compartment a pipe is provided leading to a rubber 
bladder or. bulb, which is enclosed within a porce- 


lain or other suitable case baving a hinged fly lid or 
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a sliding push plate or disc. The operation of the 
apparatus is as follows :—On the water rising within 
the cistern to the inlet of the cylinder or veseel, the 
air is compressed in the air compartment so that it 
inflates the bladder or bulb, forcing back the lid or 
push-plate and leaving it ready for operation. On 
pressing the lid or push-plate, the air forces the 
water over the long leg of the siphon and starts the 
discharge. 


8,295 of 1902.— E. BEAUCHAMP and C. G. DALBONI : 
Dining and other such like Tables. 


A dining or such like table so constructed and 
arranged that by drawing out the end thereof an 
additional leaf, which lies normally in a folded con- 
dition beneath the said end, is raised, opened out, 
and deposited automatically in the gap beneath such 
drawn-out end and the other part of the table, and 
by pushing in the said end the said additional leaf is 
removed from the gap, folded up, and lowered into 
its normal position automatically. 
5.303 of 1902.—S. DEARDS : Glazing Roofs and Struc- 
ures. 
A system of dry glazing in which wood sashes or 
bars are employed to support the glass, the forma- 
tion of said sashes with a groove along each side or 
on the top edge and a raised rib between said 
grooves, said rib, and when desired said grooves, 
being covered bya metal cap, which serves also to 
hold the glass in position, and said sash being pro- 
vided either with or withoat channels in its lower 
edge, for the purpose of collecting moisture which 
may collect on the sash. 
5,625 of 1902.—J. C. BERRY : Brick-making Machi- 
nery. 
This consists in the combination with a pug mill of 
a slide having moulds for the brick?, such moulds 
being fitted with sliding bottoms, which descend as 
the clay is delivered to the mould, and ascend to 
deliver the brick. 
129 of 1902.—G. D. WANSBROUGH : Roadways. 
The essential feature of this iavention is the con- 
struction of roads by first forming a cutting or 
trench of suitable depth (say about 5 ft.), and then 
forming a skeleton roof over the same to support 
trays containing the materials of which the road 
surface is to be composed. 


5,211 of 1902.—R. LAWTON and THE ALRION CLAY 
Co, Ltd. : Manufacture or Production of Electric 
Conduits, Drain-pipes, and the like. 


The manufacture of electric conduits, drain-pipes, 
and the like, lined with bitumen or equivalent, by 
applying to the exterior and other parts to which the 
bitumenor equivalent material is not to be applied 
a material which will prevent the adherence of the 
bitumen or equivalent material, and then immersiog 
the lengths of conduit, drain-pipes, and the like in 
heated bitumen or equivalent matter. 


8,565 of 1902.—A. G. HUGHES and R. D. WADDELL : 
Apparatus for Screening’ or Separating Road Metal 
and other Material. 


A screen for separating thin flaky pieces of road 
metal and similar material from the rest of the 
mass, having a ribbed, fluted, or corrugated surface 
and narrow slits or holes between the ribs, through 
which slits the thin pieces, being directed by the 
inclined projections, pass. 


7,552 of 1902.—W. BELL: Fittings for Furniture and 
the like. 

The construction of furniture fittings and the like, 
consisting in the employment of a base plate having 
projecting enlarged headed studs and a fixed plate 
having slots of substantially keyhole shape, and 
spring-actuated means for retaining the parts in a 
locked position. 


12,184 of 1902.— A. SCHWARZE : Doors. 


This consists of front and back metal plates rolled 
and stamped or pressed with ribs, grooves, or their 
like, and secured to each other. 


13,857 of 1902 —T. ASTFALCK : Cow's. 


A cowl for a chimney or a ventilating pipe, wherein 
annular or zone-like slots for the entrance of wind 
are provided in order to produce a suction action, 
whilst between the several slots there are provided 
outwardly curved zone-like ring surfaces which 
defiect the wind impinging thereon towards the 
adjacent slots. 

17,237 Of 1902.—H. V. JORGENSEN : 

Apparatus jor Buildings. 

Hot-water heating apparatus, consisting of means 
for cooling the water in the top of a main rising 
tube, said cooling being produced by all or part of 
the return water or by water cooled by the return 
water. 


25,931 of 1902 —C. J. BARHAM, H. C BULBECK, and 
C. INNES-BAILLIE: A Kiln for Drying aud Burn- 
ing Bricks, 

Apparatus for drying bricks, consisting in combina- 
tion of 2 plurality of brick-drying chambers arranged 
side by side and one tier above another, and a plu- 
tality of brick-burning chambers arranged endwise 
and flankwise in relation to said drying chambers on 
each side thereof, the brick-burning chambers and 
the brick-drying chambers being constructed with 
communicating flues, respectively arranged and 
adapted to co-operate, 

28,382 of .1902.—F. VISINTINI: Lattice or Truss Gir- 
ders, Columns, and the like. 
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various members of which are so arranged as to re- 

sist the tension and compression, in which members 

3 are embedded in order to resist tensional 
n. 


28,812 of 1902.—E. POTT : Tiled Roofs. 


A tiled roof comprising staggered metal under- 
frames connected under the tiles to the rafters, the 
upper edges of said frames being ridge-shaped or 
upwardly bent so as to replace the laths, and the 
lower edges of said frames engaging in the known 
manner over the heads of the tiles below the frames, 
being connected together at their longitudinal sides 
by means of movable bands and loops, or by metal 
strips engaging under the frame below. 


10,599 of 1902.—H. HINZ : Ball Centrifugal Mills, 


A ball centrifugal mill, consisting of balls of various 
sizes and number, which are pressed essentially by 
centrifugal force into an angular ring formed b 
two ring surfaces which rotate relative to each 
other, so that the balls roll freely between two ring 
surfaces. 


7,047 Of 1002.— J. C. SELLARS: Manufacture of 
Building Blocks, Bricks, and other Articles. 
The manufacture of building blocks, bricks, and 
other articles by combining and mixing together 
‘waste material or materials and hydraulic lime, and 
supplying water in regulated quantities to the 
articles made from such compound and “ air-fallen ” 
lime, and subsequently filling or charging the 
blocks, bricks, or other articles with tar, pitch, 
resin. or the like, by supplying such tar, pitch, or 
the like to the articles in solution. 
9,029 o! 1902.—W. JAMES: Manufacture of Leaded 
Glass. 
This consists of cames for leaded glass composed of 
lead or other soft metal or alloy, and having a wire 
or rod affixed thereto. 


24 568 of 1902.—R. LEGGOTT: Casement Windows. 


This invention has for its object the combination 
with window casements and sashes of apparatus 80 
arranged that the opening sash of the window case- 
ment supported in accordance with this invention 
may be opened in the same way as a “French win- 
dow sash,” and when desired the window sash 
may be liberated and swung to a position so that 
the outside surface of said window sash may be 
turned to the inside of the room and held parallel to 
the fixed casement, so that the opening through the 
fixed casement is for the most part, if not entirely, 
closed, thereby affording means for facilitating 
cleaning of the outside surface of the window with- 
out leaving the room, and at the same time prac- 
tically closing the opening through the fixed 
casement. 

20,480 of 1992 -M. BRANDT: Adjustable Wash 

Basins and Baths. 


The object of this Invention is to provide an 
attachment for stationary washstands by means of 
which the wash-basins may be raised and lowered. 
to any desired position, and at the same time to pro- 
vide means for draining the basin. This consists of 
a wash-basin mounted on the piston of an hydraulic 
ram, means for supplviog pressure and exhaust to 
the cylinder of the hydraulic ram, the piston being 
hollow to drain the basin. 
28,217 of 1r902.—C. E. LONG and J. C. IRVINE: 
Sliding Bolt Faslenin ss. 


Sliding bolt fastenings wherein the slide bolt carries 
a radially extending key operated lock adapted to 
be specially levelled along with the bolt when in its 
locking position to bring the lock into engagement 
with its lock plate: consisting in providing a box-. 
like structure fixed to the door or frame by which 
the bolt is to be carried, through which box the 
bolt is capable of sliding and which is in a position 
to receive the key-operated lock when the bolt is in 
engagement to form a lock-plate and to surround 
the key-operated lock upon its back and side box. 
2,773 Of 1903.—F. R. WRIGHT: Combined Dining 
and Billiard Tables. 
Ia combined dining and billiard tables, the combina- 
tion of a crosspiece connected at each end of the 
table in combination with another crosspiece, 
which latter is fixed to the telescopic portion of the 
legs, so that such latter crosspiece may slide up and 
down by the action of screws. 
2,043 of 1903.—H. INGRAM : Hinges. 
A hinge having a knuckle projecting downward 
beyond one edge of its leaf or strap, the projecting 
part of the said knuckle being crossed by a V-groove, 
and the said knuckle having an opening at each end 
free to move vertically in sockets, the upper end of 
the lower one of which is crossed by a groove 
corresponding to that in the downward projecting 
part of the knuckle, but at right angles thereto. 
2,003 of 1903.—F, NUSCH (Messrs. Kouath & Co.): 
Chimney Cowls. 
A chimney cowl comprising in combination a 
tube of rectangular cross section inserted into 
the upper edge of the chimney, a flange of said 
tube resting on the upper edge of the chim- 
ney, a roof with open sides composed of two 
inwardly inclined plates fixed on the upper edge 
of said tube, inwardly and downwardly inclined 
deviating plates of rectangular shape fixed 
beneath the upper edge of the roof, a mantel of 
oval cross section fixed on the upper end of the 
tube, a cover of the shape of a truncated cone fixed 
at some distance aboye the upper edge of the oval 
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mantel by means of suitable supports, and opening 
on the top of said cover and openings in the sides 
of the oval mantel opposite the inwardly inclined 
plates forming the roof. 

2 175 of 1903.—W. PIKE: Chimney-tops and Venti- 

lating-cowls. 

A chimney-top or ventilating-cowl, having an ir- 
clined uptake portion and an outlet end curved 
approximately to the form of a semi-circle, the 
inclination of the one portion and the curvature of 
the other being in the same vertical plane and 
towards opposite sides of the vertical centre of the 
flue or ventilating shaft, and the outlet orifice being 
ene directed and situated in an horizontal 
plane. 


24,095 of 1902.— H. J. HADDAN (A. O. Crozier): 
Roadways. 

This consists in the combination with the bed of the 

roadway, of a track for a vehicle wheel, which 

track is composed of artificial stone and provided at 

the top with a path for a vehicle wheel and a cable 


arranged within and extending longitudinally of the 
track. 


24872 of 1002.—J. H. DOYLE : 
Flushing Sinks and the like. 
A device for flushing drain pipes, comprising means 
connecting the source of water supply and the drain 
pipe, and means for controlling the flow of water 
through such connecting means. 
7.215 of 1902.—G. C. HURRELL: 
Protecting Underground Cables. 
An arrangement of pipes or casings for the recep- 
tion of cables or conductors consisting in the pro- 
vision and fixing of bearing blocks of a fibrous or 
yielding nature by forcing them into the pipe or 
casing away from the pipe joint by pressure. 
7,790 of 1902.— E. P. HOOLEY: Means for and the 


Method of “ Tarring" Broken Slag Macadam and 
Similar Material, 


A coating mixture composed of tar, pitch, Portland 
cement, and resin. 


Apparatus for 


Insulating and 


8. 000 of 1902.—J. B. BRADSHAW : Saws Suilable for 


Stone. 


Saws for cutting stone and the like, consisting in 
forming the cutting edge of the blade wholly or par- 
tially of a series of contiguous surfaces at a slight 
angle to one anotber, and to the plane of motion of 
the blade as a whole. 


— ree ee — 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 3. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. Banister F. Fletcher 

on“ Palladio.” Illustrated by lantern views. 7-32 p.m, 
Royal Institution. Lecture by the Right Hon. Lord 
Rayleigh. 9 p.m. 

„Institution of Civil Engineers. Students' Visit to the 
New River Company's Reservoirs and Pumping-station in 
course of construction at Kempton Park (train from 
Waterloo Station to Sunbury, 2.35 p.m ). 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—(1) Mr. H. E. Yar. 
row on “ Evaporative Trials of one of the Water Tube 
Boilers for the Chilian Ironclad Lihertad.” (2) Mr. W 
pated on Greasy Condensation Water as Boiler Feed. 

p. m. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 4. 


Incorporate! British Institute of Certified Car : 
(Carpenters' Hall, Landon-wall).—Mr, W. 1 
ai 1 and Centceing.“ 6 p. m. 

oyal Ixslilulion. — Right Hon. Lord Rayleigh 
NM. A., F. R. S., on “ Light: its Origin and Nature.” VI. 
3 p.m. 

Lhe Sanitary Inspectors’ Association.— Ordinary 
general meeting, Carpenters’ Hall, London - wall. 6 p. m. 
Discussion will be opened by Mr. W. H. Grigg on The 
Factory and Workshops Act. 1901.“ 

_ Northern Architectural Association,—Excursion Meet- 
ing to the School Board Offices and the School of 
Cookery. 

MonDAY, APRIL 6. 

Society of Engincers.—Mr. R. J. Thomas on “ Road 
Maintenance and Administration.“ 7.30 p.m. 

Liverpool Architectural Society ( Incorporated) — 
Second annual general meeting to receive and adopt the 
Report of the Council; to elect the President and officers 
for next session, and to elect seven Fellows and two Asso- 
Ciates to form the Council; to consider an alteration to 
Clause 14 in the Schedule of Charges, proposed by the 
Council, and to hear the President's closing address. 6 p.m, 


Tugspay, APRIL 7. 


Institution of Civit Enginecrs.—Paper to be furthe- 
discussed, American Locomotive Practice,” by Mr. P. J 
Cowan. 8 p. m. ia 

Glasgow Architectural Association —Mr. F. H, New- 
bury on “ Ideals." 8pm. i 

Institute of Builters.—Finance 


4 : Committee, 
p.m. Council. 4 p. m. 


3-30 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 8. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association — Mr. 
Traill on Woodwork of Louis XIV., XV. and Yy 
illustrated by limelight views. 8 p.m. ' i 
Institute of Sanitary Engineers, Ltd. — Examina- 
tion and Literary Committee 3.30 p.m. General Purposes 
and Finance Committee 4.15 p.m. Election Committee at 


5.15 p.m. 
— — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March 17.—By W. H. & J. A. Eapon (at 
Sheffield). 
Sheffield, Vorks.—Baker's Hill, the Queen’s Cut- 
v. lery and Plate Works, area 2,080 yds., f., p.. £13,000 
March 19.—By Furrer, Moon, & FULLER (at 
a Croydon). 
Thornton Heath.—173, 175, and 177, Moffat-rd., 
VVT 
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, 


Ry Wat. Kine: (at Bristol 

Wrington, Somerset.—Corner Pool Farm, 165 a. 
1 r. 16p.,f..... r esas e 
Corner Pool Cottage and 30 p.. fr. 
Barrow Gurney, Somerset. — New Ditches Pas- 
ture; Ban r , 8 

March 20.— By PAN TON & Ho tivay (at 

Bicester). 

Rainton, Oxon.—Freehold farmhouse and 143 a. 
tr. 72 p., y. r. 1372. 11 i an 

By Vernon & Sons (at High Wycombe). 
Lane End, Bucks.—Freehold iron foundry and 
land, area 10 a. 3 r. 4 p., with goodwill...... 
Park Lane Farm, 1) a. 3 r. 9 p., f 
Enclosure of meadow land, 2 a. 3 r. 6 p, f. 
Two freehold cottages, with range of build- 


ING Wis V/. 
Bourne End, Bucks.—New-rd., Quarry View 
(two cottages), f, v oð12'2 cece cece rene tee 
March a1.—By Macouire & Merry (at 
Northampton) 
Kislingbury, Northants.—Hill Farm, 115 a. rr. 
33 Pe f, Yr. 150l.. 3 ares e 


March 23.—By Mav & ROD EN. 
Soho. - 27. Old Compton: st. (S.), f., pʒpdꝛꝛ 
42. Frith -st. (S.), f., y. r. QOL .. eee oer a 
4, Rupert-st., f, Yr. 357% „ 
Portman-sq_ , 8, George-st. (chambers). f., y r. 237%. 


Westminster.—s, St F.:min’s Hill and +7, Snow's- 


rents (building site). area 1,109 ft., f. ........ 
Pimlico.—g1 and 93, Lupus-st. (S.), ut. 25 yrs, 
K. r. ao’, yr. 106 TJ. 3 I EA 
Aldgate.—12, Mansell-st. (S.). f., y. r. 62. 
By WAI. IRR VINCENT. 

Mary lebone.— 19 Exeter-st. (S.), u. t. 18 yrs., g. r. 
7l. as., W. r. 401. Bs. : 
110, 1t2, 122, and 124, Carlisle-st., u.t. 17} yrs., 
Rete 16/., W.T. TOL} BS. aosessseoosoeoseses. > 
Kilburn.—89 and gt, Kingsgate-rd. (S.), v. r. 8%, 
also plot of building land adjoining, area 


svevo oo „„ „„„ 


831 ft., u. t. 88 yrs., g. r. 37ꝶ56ʒ7 sees ee nese 
Portman-sq — 23, King -st., and 8, Little George - 
st., u. t. 20 YTS., g. T. 26/., y. T. 1357 44. 


Kentish Town. —8t and 83, Weedington-rd., u t. 
56 yrs., R r. 12l. 128., Y.T. 620. 1... 
March 24.— By C. W. Davigs & Son, 
Islington. —17, Ann-st., u. t. 331 yrs., g. r. 6/, yr. 


52 242 „„ „ % „„ „„ „ „ „„ „„ 


42%. 
37, 38, and 39, Dean-st., u. t. 24 Yrs., g. r. 157, 


— 2 


Caledonian-rd.—16, Nailour- st, u. t. 49 yrs., g.r. 
i,, ð y SES RES he 
Holloway.—13, Mayton-st., u.t. 624 yrs., g. r. 
OL. ORT Vib Taleo eS ð ᷣ 


By DankNx HAM, Tewson, & Co. 
Bloomsbury.—43 to 49 (odd), Gower-st., ut 8 
yrs. gr. 163%, Y.T. S0 %%% dF 
57, Gower-st., u. t. of yrs., g. r. 49/7., y. T. 1351. 
7t, 76, 77, 81, and 83, Gower. u. t. 21 yrs., g. r. 
10% Fr. RR C0 Mis ee eres 
8, Great Russell-st. (S.), u. t. 12 yrs., g. r. 45/., 


55959 5252525252 „%%%0 „%%% „„ „„ „„ „„ 


Ce 


H. Donacpson & Son, 
Mile End.—s8 and 65, Bl:omfield-rd., u. t. 65} 


YTS., B-T. QL, Vile 7 Me Sri hs Coes VITE 
Dalston. —22, Gayhurst-rd., u. t. 46 yrs., g. r. 5/, 
%% !( ] eV ee es eines 


By Freurer, Sons, & ADAMS. 
Dulwich. -72 to 88 (even), Darrell- rd., f., w. r. 
280. 168 ‚—U 55555656 ee 
244, Underhill-rd. (S.), f., y. r. 5 8 444... 
246, 248, and 200, Underhill- rde, f., w. r. 1174. 
By HoLLI DAV & STANGER. 

Streatham. —Oakdale-rd., Dunraven, Lexington, 
Oakdene House, Rosemont, Coniston, and 
Weston Lea, u.t. 94} yrs., g. r. 884. 48., y. r. 


232266 „„ „6 


7 —— 2 2ũ³ 3333 * % %%% „ 66 „6 „ 


3754. wales 

Stanthorpe-rd., Claughton, u.t. 94 yrs., g.r. 

gf. toS., e. r. 557. 

17, Hopton-rd., u. t. 79 y., g. r. of, y. r. 80. 
By Joser STOWER. 

Hackney.—r to 4, Grove-la., c., W. r. 527. 
By G. TroLLore & Sons. 
Kensington.—s7, Earl's Court-sq, u. t. 70} yrs., 

Er 40l., V.C. .... eee er 1 

By FRED. WARMAN. 
Canonbury.—18, Marquess-rd., u. t. 42 yrs., gr. 
„ 4-1 Game eae a re eee e tn 
Holloway.—6, St. John's Pk., ut. 48 yrs., g. r. 


eee eee %%% 6 


6 % „%% „%%% „%% %% %%% „%%% „„ „% „„ „ „„ 


g. r. El. 158., e. r. 207 


Cr ee ee ee „6 


By BeLLAamy & Co. (at Walham Green). 


Fulham.—qo, Rostrevor-rd., u.t. 85 yrs, g. r. 
GLAS. // ð- y Kew eae He 
South Kensington. —3, Ifield-rd., u. t. 46 yrs., g. r. 
rol., er. 6 U. CCT 
Hampstead - road. — 33, Werrington-st., u. t. 46 yrs., 
ile they Vile WOU ter V 


By Orciit, Marks, & LAWRENCE 
(at Masons’ Hall Tavern). 

City of London,.—Paternoster-row, the Chapter 
Coffee House (p.h.), u. t. 63 yrs., y. r. 400l., 
with good willlllqq2vtṽ eee ere ere 

By J. C. P. Arr (at Hammersmith). 

Hammersmith. — 13, 14, 15, and 16. Montague-st., 

Ut. 72 yrs, E. r. 154, W. r. 137“. 160. 

167, The Grove, u. t. 73 yrs., g. r. ril., e. r. G04. 
March 25.— By Jonn Bott & Sons. 

Peckham.—81, Rye-la. (S.), u.t. 55 yrs., g. r. 


PECTS. YOON. / 8 Rie 
99 und ror, Rye-la. (S.), ut. 564 yrs., g. r. 242, 
F ZZZ ate aw bs alee 
Rye-la, i. g. r. 512, u. t. 564 yrs., g. r. 1., with 
f/ E Poaceae 


By Messrs. Cronk. 
Westerham, Kent.—High-st., The Pheasantry 
(S.), l., v. r. 69%. 
By Dvrer. Son, & HII ro. 

Eltham, Kent. —Court- rd., Fryern House, u. t. 
r // y a a teas 
Court - rd., Oak Lodge, u. t. 87 yrs., gr. 204., 
vy. r. riot. ..... C 1 
Lee.—3 and 5, Birch gr., ut. 78 yrs., g. r. 184, 
5. T. 1151. 


%%% %%% „ „% „% „6 „ „6 „„ „6 „„ „ „ 2 „ „90 


r èͤ vA nee ayebeask ss 
£3.00 | Blackheath.— 24, Lewisham- bill, u. t. 38 yrs., g. r. 
115 ETE r any de ees ae oad T seek 
By Ernest Owers. 

460 | Hampstead.—6, Sherriff-rd., f., e. r. 852. J. e 
93, Abbey-rd., u. t. 50 yrs., g. r. 10l., e. r. 109l... 

By RavensHear & Massy. 
Hanwell.—147 and 149, Uxbridge-rd. (S.), f., y.r. 
1,950 2304. „ 666%) „„ ETET 
143 and 145, Uxbridge-rd. (S.), y. r. 110. 
1 and 4, Broadway (S.), f., y. r. 200]. 

1,429 | and 2, Milford-villas, f., y. T. 110/ ͥ 
755 Brixton. — 37, 89, 9t, and 93. Brixton- hill (S.), u. t. 
395 76 yrs., g. T. 1502, y. T. 230)... 

Paddington. —5 and 6, South Wharf-rd., u t. 18 

33° YTS., g. r. rod., y. T. G.. F 

600 8, York-row, u. t. 241 g r. sl, w. r. 311. 48. 
By E. W. RICHARDSON. 

Southwark. — 2, Falmouth-rd., u. t. 71 yrs., gr. 

S Vile E Ales senses eens 8 g 

20 and 21, Unioa-sq., u. t. 111 yrs., g. r. rod, 105., 

4239 E oT T E E E kee eueneieas 
By R. Tipev & Son. 

2,350 De Beauvoir Town. — 58, De Beauvoir-rd., u. t. 

3 14 yrs., g r. 40., y. T. 36 cccesecees 

5° | Highyate.—27 to 35 (odd), Retcar ' st., u. t. 77 yrs., 

27,150 g. T. 252., Ww. r. 1987. 1 cece ence eese 

By F. G. WHaatcev & Son. 

1,160 Erith, Kent.—South-rd., f.g.r.’s 60/., reversion ia 
iito 45 yrs. — 22% „ „62 „2 60 
4 By Ful LER, Moon, & Fol. LA (at Tooting). 
1,262 | Tooting.—1 to 4, Angel cot., f., W. r. 44/. 44 

1 to 5, Red Lion cot., f., W. r. 760. 144 
1 to 6, Spring- cot., f., w. r. 100. 22 06 
150 Í Mitcham, Surrey. —1 and 2, Phipps Bridze-cot, 
and plot of garden ground, f., Wr. 310. 4 
235] to 6, Everett's-pl., f., w. r. „ 
r to 6, Church- rd., and plot of land adjoining, 
e i ð Sa ue DRA T 
502 Phipps Bridge-rd., two blocks of building land, .. 

March 25.—By CHESTERTON & Sons. 
590 | Kensington. —Avonmore-rd., Avonmore-mansions 
(flats), u.t. 63$ yrs, g. r. 9c., y. r. 1,169 .... 
525 46, Arg yll- rd, u t. 51 yrs., g. r. 120., y. r. 115 

By C. RAWLEV Cross & Co. 
Shepherd's Bush. — 25 and 27, Ethelden' d., u. t. 
345 781 yrs., g. r. 12l, y. T. 78 WW ccccense 
y FaRRROTHER, EI. I. 18, & Co. 
27° | Kensington. —6 and 8, Glazbury- rd., u. t. 731 yrs., 
„„ Wie Bis Sd ew een asa teas 
555 By G. Govusosmitu, Son, & Co. 
Pimlico.— 13, St. George s-Td., u.t. 23 yrs, . r. 
299 b E T ER 
17, Gloucester-st., u.t. 26 yrs., g. r. tol, y. r. god. 
320 | Beckenham, Kent.—27, Southenu-rd., u. t. 55 yrs., 
J%%çæ E E mM Ca wewkses veins 
By KuuslEvs'. 

1,109 | Chadwell Heath, Essex.--Romord-rd., Eagle 
455 House and 6 a. or. spf, P . 
2 By C. C. & T. Moors. 

3:925 | Bethnal Green.—54 and 56, Fuller-st., u. t. 71 YTS., 

gr. 35., Wik / 

330 | Limchouse.—86 and 88, Eastfield-st. (S.), f., v. r. 

e 12s. se e „„ „„ „„ „„ ev ewan „„ seen 

Bow. 388 and 360, Old Ford- rd., u. t. 501 yrs, 

1,200 Er 8%, Vil ETE e 
By Stimson & Sons. 

49,000 e Marloes · rd., u. t. 47 YTS., g. r. Jl, 

Vt. See FFC 

Camberwell.—18 and 19, Dagmar- rd., u. t. 55 YTS., 

760 Si // ean ĩðĩ ge 

1 to 5, Canal Bank, u. t. 834 yrs., g. r. 254, wa. 

350 TUS le, VAG se he xy Sais eke e adit as be Rares 

8, Searsest., f., €r. 32L. - ie sees uke base eveyone 

Peckham.—182, 184, and 186, Sumner-rd., f., w. r. 

2,740 984. 168. „666 „ „ „„ ee ee ee „„ „„ „„ „„ 0% „„ „6 „„ „60 
920 188, Sumner. rd. (S.), f., e. r. 41 . 
9⁴⁰ 170, 172, and 174, St. George s- rd., u. t. 62 yrs., 

gr. IOl, Wik 100. 2 „ 
e Tintern- st., u. t. 72 yrs., g. r. 64. 7s. 6d., 
r e eadais PA Gah wekdw a esa tease needs 
Kennington.—67, St. Agnes-pl., u. t. 65 yrs., E. t. 
3.405 TC . Seaton 
Brockley. —67, Tressillian - rd., u.t. 69 yrs., E. r. 
585 82 ie er vaweieneas ack caaweens 
55° | Tottenham —39 to 46, Albert-rd., ut. 74 yrs, 
Er. 59l. 85., WT 3172. 4Sa soserosonssnencose 

679 By J. A. & W. Tiarr. 
Walworth.—56 to 78 (even), Faraday-st, u.t. 
49 yrs., g. r. 57J., W. r. 670. 1655. 
1,500 | Bethnal Green. — 230 and 232, Vallance rd., f., 
0. aun Poser ee hae ee penne ee 

By VARLxV & Lockina, 

€75 Guarras Buxton-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g.r.7hs 
Vole Sian = bei insane eae ⁰ 
54° | Enfield.—Bush Hill Pk., 62, Welliagton-rd., u.t 
72 yts., r er S..... 

250 By Weston & Soxs. 
zarnes.— 50, 52, 54, and 56, Lonsdale-rd., f., 
5((CCCCCò ͤ E ate et de talons rer 
479 | Gray's Inn rd. No. 217 (S.), f., y. r. 65 Vc.. 

Marsh 27.— By BUNcH & Duke. 
450 Clapton. — 42, Median-rd., f., e. r. 42·4ãł4V24˖ . 
By HERRING, Son, & Daw. 
379 Clapham.— 25, Cedars- rd., u. t. 56 yrs., g. r. 254, 
v. T. 10/ꝗf₆%ꝙunrnnn - 66696 6 
Balham.— 58, Rossiter- rd., u. t. 70 yrs., g. r. l., 
ET. 45l.. Ea a tana EA e a Aaa errr 
Brixton.—6, 7, and 8, Calders-row, f., v. r. 
25,450 fr e E aaa enwn 
Sutton, Surrey.—Carshalton-rd., f., y. r. 28% 
By MARTIN, Cl. ARK E, & Co. 

1,075 Camberwell. -o to 92 (even), Wyndham: d. (four 

615 shops and nine houses), w.. 304. 6s.: also 
plot of land in rear, area 3,950 ft., flJ7.. 
By PROTHEROE & Morris. 

1,630 Finsbury Park.—182, Green-lanes, area 2} a, u. t. 

pans 364 yrs., g. r. 43d. 17S., p. a .. 


1, 00 Possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w. r. for w 
rental; q. t. for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rente 


yr 
sq. for 


2,420 
1,350 
950 


15, St. Mildred’s-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g. r. ral. 108., 


£&o 


520 


2,325 
1,320 


4:54 


35 


Contractions weed in these lists. F. g. r. for freebo'd 
1,150 Stound-rent; I. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent, Lgs- for 


improved 


ound · rent; g. r. for ground · rent; r. for rent. 


f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; l. for leasebold; P 10 


u. t. for unexpired term; p. a. for per annum; 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; 


y 


for 


square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace ; cres. for crescent: 


av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for yard 
, grove ; b. h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house 
offices ; s. for shops. 


: gr. for 
; o for 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


„ Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 


BRICKS, &c. 
£s d. 

Hard Stocks .... x 14 © per 1, ooo alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 

Grlzzles . k II? O m a 15 
Facing Stocks. 2 12 0 ji v 15 
Shippers eacccece 2 8 0 75 7. 7 
Flettonn 4 7 6 5 at railway depot 
Red Wire Cuts .. 1 12 o jò 10 15 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 o ò a 5 
Best Red Pressed 

Ruabon Facing S 0 0 ry) 90 57 
Best Blue Pressed 

Staffordshire .. 4 5 o n 70 75 
Do. Bullnose .... 411 0 95 + 5 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks. 4 8 o şi 17 $ 
GLA ZED BRICKS. 
Best White and 

Ivory Glazed 

Stretchers.. .... 13 0 o 5 15 üj 
Headers ........ 12 O O 15 27 ae 
Quoins, Bullnose, 

and Flats...... 17 0 0 i$ 8 a 
Double Stretchers 19 o o 75 ae 7 
Double Headers... 16 0 o > ry) TY 
One Side and two 

Ends 19 O 0 ar re 35 
Two Sides and 

ene End. 20 O O 77 70 t 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Ses s.. ....œ 20 O 0 97 57 59 

t Dipped i 

Glazed Stretch- 
eae T 12 v 0 70 D 11 
uol 3 

aod Plats sah vai 14 0 oO 10 57 ži 
Double Stretchers 15 0 o 70 ae j 
Double Headers.. 14 o o 57 77 ji 
One Side and two 

Ends.......... 15 O O va jb 17 
Two Sides and 

one End ...... I3 O o i 45 9 
Splays ered, 

Squints . 164 O 0 77 n 57 
Second uality 

Whiteand Dipped 

Salt G coon 32 0 o 16 less than best. 
Thames and Pit Sand 7 $ oF pard delivered. 
Thames Ballae 
Best Portland Cement . 30 Š per ton, delivered. 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime. 21 o j? 
Nots.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime ........-. 108. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 
s. d. 
N in blocks .... 1 1 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depòt. 
» .... I 7 
en Paik ce. 1 
Beer in blocks e.c.. I 6 9 1 
Griasbill 1 10 57 ” 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 177 PY) 
ar in blocks.. 3 4 
Red Corsehill 2 3 „ ‘i 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 7 77 Py) 
Red Mansfield „ 57 


York STONE—R obin Hood Quality. 


d. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ſt. cube, deld. 
5 in. sawn two sides la 
ings to sizes fonder 


rly. depédt. 


Ho ft. .J. . .: . 3 3 per ſoot super. „, 
s in, Rubbed two sides 
sige cae „ 6 „ % wese 2 6 11 99 
wn two sides 
"abe (random sizes).. o 1114 „, 15 
2 in. to 34 in. Sawn one 
side om 
sizes) eoevcccsseseoee O 7} ?9 77 


14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto o 6 
Besr Har. Vonx 


two sides 


3 in. sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 2 
2 155 self-faced random 
Hooton Wood (Hard Bech 5 blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depôt. 
sices landings 2 7 Rri ft. super. 
ki 


d. rly. depôt. 
m 57 r 3 in. do. ry) ry) 
SLATES. 
in. in. £ s.d. i 
3X 10 best blue Bangor. . 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at ry.dep. 
K 12 „ y ” 13 17 6 n” ” 
#2 30 best seconds „ 12150 20 57 
* K 12 1310 0 7 
16 * 8 best j p 3 oo i É 
2x10 best blue Portma- 
oe 12 50 E L 

16x8 best blue Portmadoc 6 50 n 77 
01 best Eureka un- 

K green 15 2 6 » 77 
XR „ i 17 2 6 27 n” 
18x10 ” 75 12 10 0 ry} 77 
16x8 „5 Pe 10 5 oOo 75 » 
30X10 permanent green 3m o o » 57 
10 X 30 1 ” 230 ” ve 
16x 8 1 i S 10 0 n 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


TILES. 


8. 
Best plain red roofing tles: .42 


Hip and valley ules.... 3 7 per doz. 
Best Broseley tiles ....... 50 o per 1, coo 
Do. Ornamental Tiles ....52 ” 

Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 

brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 

po, ornamental Do. 0 is 
. . .. . 4 O per doz 
ley tiles 3 O ‘i 
T Red or Mottled Staf- 

fordsħse Do. (Peakes) 51 o per 1,000 
Do. Ornamental Do. . 54 77 

Hipetiles . 4 1 per doz. 

Valley tiles 47 
Best Rosemary brand 

plain tiles 48 o per 1,000 

Ornamental Do. . 50 0 ey 
Hip tiles @eeeeeoeeeanevece 4 0 per doz. 
Valley tiles @eeeeeeeaeveses 3 8 33 
WOOD. 


Deals: best sin. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
by gin and 11 ill ee 
Dealş : best 3 by 9 
Battens: best 23 in. by 7 in. and 8in., 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in 
Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 by6.. 


Deals: seconds 
Battens: seconds ree 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. an 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2in. by. in. 
Foreign Sawn Boards 
1 in. and 13 in. by 7in. ........ 


2 2 2 „„ „6 „ 


à in. 
Fir timber: 


Best middlipg Danzig 


o per 1,000, at rly. depdt. 


75 n” 
53 n 
31 97 
99 os 


77 
99 
99 oe 
77 


98 
n 
r? 


At per standard. 


£ s. d. 
15 10 0 
14 10 0 


11 10 0 
O 10 0 


3. d. 
16 10 0 
15 10 © 


12 10 0 
less than 


7 in. and 8in. 
1 o oless thanbest 


O 10 0 , „„ „ 
© o 9 10 o 
10 0 0 10 o 


o 10 o more than 


10 o 


battens, 


At per load of : 50 ft. 


or Memel(average specification 4 10 o 5 o o 
Secondddddd e 45 O 410 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.). 3 12 6 3 15 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in. 3 0 0 310 0 
Swedish balks 215 O 3 0 0 

Pitch · pine timber (30 ft. average). 3 5 0 315 0 
OINERS Woop. At per standard. 

White Sea: First yellow deals, 
3 in. by 11 in 234 O O 24 0 O 
in. by o in. 3 21 0 © 2210 0 
attens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 17 0 o 1810 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 i in. by 11 in. 1810 0 20 0 o 
$ 3 in. by gin. 17 10 o 19 0 o 

Battens, 2} in. and 3in. by in. 13 10 o 14 10 © 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

ånd 9 rr cesasaw cues 15 10 o 16 10 o 

Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 3 in. 

Dy 11 in 21 O O 22 10 O 
Do. 3 in. byg in . 18 © O 19 10 o 
Battens........ .....œ 1310 O 15 o o 
Second yellow ‘deals, 3 in. dy 

i ö · 9 ꝙꝗ 9 q ꝗ . 16 © OC 17 o o 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in 14 10 O 16 o o 
Batten e 1110 O 1210 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

11 in. 6 66 „„ „%%% „„ „„ „„ „ ve 13 10 0 14 0 0 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in 13 O O 14 0 0 

Batten; . ⁊:à 10 0 O 11 OO 

White Sea and Petersburg: — 

First white os 3 in. by 11 in. 14 10 O 1570 o 

» 3 in. byg in. 13 10 0 14 10 o 

Batten .....e II OO 12 0 0 

Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 o 1410 o 

i ` „ 3 in. by 9 in. 12 10 O 13 10 0 

n tens. 910 O 10 10 O 

Pitch- pine: deals 9 ꝓ q ͥꝙD 16 0 0 18 0 C0 

Under 2 in. thick extra 0 10 0 roo 
Yellow Pine—First, regular sizes. 33 o o upwards. 

Oddiments ....ce..cecesessee 22 O O 24 0 o 

Seconds, regular sizes 2430 O 2610 o 
Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 20 0 22 o o 
Kauri Pine — Planks, per ft. cube. o 3 6 O 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs 

Large, per ft. cude 0 2 6 o 3 6 

Small sew aie eh es o 2 3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube oso +o § 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

Ing er 0 o 7 o 8 

Ji in. do. do. eese OQ 0 61 * = H 
Dry Mahogany— 

Honduras, 1 per ſt. sup. 

as ieh O O Q O O 11 
Selected, Fi igury, per “fe. sup. as 

WC. E asaes iene es o 1 6 Oo 2 0 
Dry Walnut, American, per ſt. sup. 

AS inch b O OTO Oo 1 0 
Feak, per loadlae . 16 10 0 20 00 
American White wood Planks 

Per ft. cube ....... Svein. see Sa - © 40 — o 
Prepared Flooring— Per square 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

Sho cocececccseces 0 13 6 017 € 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

/ cen ees 0 14 oO o 18 o 
11 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

Wae hen saia 0 16 o 11 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

Sn 8 0 116 o 13 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

matched....-.se.eeeeseeeeee ©12 0 014 O 
13 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

match ec 0 14 6 o 16 6 
3 in. by 7 inch yellow matched and 

‘beaded or V-jointed boards o 110 0 13 6 

1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 0 14 O 0 18 o 

2 in. by 7 in. white do. do. 0 10 © on 6 

1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 911 6 0 13 6 


6-in. at 6d. to od. per square less than 7-in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered. 
Railway Vans, per ton. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary sections 

Compound irders “a 

Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections ——W— 2 

Flitch Plates 

Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns 


22 2 2 2 „„ „6 „ 


S. d. 
6 5 o 
8 2 


5. 
7 5 
9 5 


8 17 
8 15 


8 3 


a vo oo} 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


METALS. 
Per ton, in Londcn 
IRON— S. d. s. d. 
Common Bars —̃ . 7 13 o s o 
e on Bars, g 
merchant quality ..........0. 8 

Staffordshire ‘ Marked Bars” 10 43 3 ade i 

Mild Stee! Bo cans 900 9 10 0 

SOR Iron, basis price 9 s 0o 910 0 

galvanised......... 16 0 o eos 
* And upwards, according to size and gauge.) 
Sheet Iron, Biack.— 
Ordi sizes to 20 g. „„ 6 0 10 O 60 * * * 
77 p to 24 g- (FRIET ET) Ir O O ° * 
T 12 to 26 g. 6 6 „ „ 2 „ 12 10 o * * * 
Sheet N Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 fl. to 20 gg. 12 15 o e 0 * 
” 1 22g. 24 & 1350 
70 32 C.... 14 5 Q £ bed * 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, best ' 
quality :— 

Onna o o Eer 16 o0 + « « 
A ñ 22 g. and 24 f. 1610 0 >» « . 
ry} T y Ʒ 138 O o „ 

Galvanised Corrugated Sheets :— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 290g. 12 1s o 
1 » 22 f · and 24g. 13 350 
57 ry) 26 g. —*ꝛ . 14 § O © = 8 
Best Soſt Steel sheers) 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to qi. by 20 g. 

and thicker .. 12 o o ° 

77 » 22 f, and agg. 13 0 o n 

97 ry) g- (FERET „ 660 14 5 0 = 2 s 

Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in s o 9150 


. 9 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 


Lzgabd—Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 
Pipe ii in coils „ . 
Soil pipe 


Compo Pipde q 


ONS es 
1 Montagne 6 6 0 6 „ „ „ „ ee ton 
Silesian 6 00 6 E eee ee Y] 
CorPpER 
Strong Sheet .......... per lb. 
Thi 


in 662 22 6 6 6 „„ „ Se eonesoen 99 


Copper nails ps 
Brass— 
Strong Sbeet 
Thin 8 
TIN — Englisb Ingots 2 „ „ „ 0 „ 
SoLDER— Plumbers’ ...... 


Tiamen’s 6 %% „%%% 6% „% „% „% „ 6 „ 00 
Blowpipe 


695955252 5 „ „6 „„ 


6 % „ %% %%% „% „% „„6„» 


Per ton, in London. 
4 4 


QOO m OO 


0 Oo OO 


S 


* ° 
* * 
° * 
* — 
e * 
- * 
e * 
e Cd 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


15 O2. thirds eeeoerereeseovneeeeseeeeeee 


LI ſourthss e000 


135 per ft. delivered. 
13d 


21 OZ. third 33d. 
„ ſourths 2 4 Ad. $ s 
26 oz. thirds 69 6 „ „„ „ 6 6 600 4d. 52 90 
„ ſourthss 34d. , 25 
32 Oz. thirds eoesotBoeoseeeeeeeoeeaneeeese 5d. L os 
” fourths... — * —ů—B—— 2 2 41d. 55 10 
Fluted sheet, 15 = ·ꝗ 99 3d. gy i 
Z. cece ce F 4d. b 
} Hanley s Rolled Plate id. „ 0 
4 59 96 LL 66969222226 ee 2d. ry) 99 
1 ry) 90 97 % % „ „ „ „ 22d. 9) oe 
OILS, &c. 8 s. d. 
Raw oo Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 3 
92 in drums oe 17 o 2 7 
Boiled ; i „in pipes or barrels.. 27 o 2 5 
» in drums sossa ji o 2 9 
Turpentine, i in barrelis 5 o 3 8 
in dru ness E © 320 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton sı 10 0 
Red Lead, mee ores pe awk cp de 1 20 0 O 
Best Linseed il Putty. per cwt. o 8 o 
Stockholm Tarr .. per barrel 132 o 
VARNISHES, &c. Per gallcn. 
Zs. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Var niz O B 0 
Pale Copal Oak...... e ‚ 9 ＋＋·1mr 0 10 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic OayliſKV³⁴uhl . 012 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak. 0 10 6 
Superfine Hard- drying Oak, for Seats 0 
Gurren oe oscesons< ..... O14 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage ......ccccccccveee 232 .. . 0 12 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ...... 0 16 o 
Fine Pale Maplf,deee 0 16 o 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ....... sonnia ons 0 19 o 
Extra Pale French Oil V «11 O 
Eggshell Flatting Varni sz 018 O 
White Copal Enamel eee „ „eee ne eee 1 4 oO 
Extra Pale p. 9880 
Best Japan Gold Sie © 10 6 
Best Black Japan ........ NAGS ee i O0 
Oak and Mahogany Stam o,.....scscceseseees O QO 
Brunswick Black ....cccscccsceccseccecssescee OB 6 
Berlin Black COCO MDES 6 6 „ „ „60 © 16 o 
Knotting eesea@eneeeseeCeoenevnseeevoeeseeesesee Ce awoeeene o Jo 2 
French and Brush PolissW ... 0 10 0 
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COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, d:c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITION. 


Nature of Work. 


*Girls High eee siphon on-Tees 
public Baths ....... 


62% % „% „„ seneee 


0 ote 2 6% %%% 6 %% % „%%% %%% „%% vor 


By whom Requlred. 


The Governors ee N 


CONTRACTS. 


25L, 150, and 10“. . 
«| 204., 10l, a nd 51 ee 


Premlums. 


Nature of Work or Materials, 


By whom Advertised. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by — 


gAdditions to Factory, Queen's-road, Hallfax . ..... ..... Messrs. J. Mackintosh & Co., ones M. Hall, Architect, 1, Harrison-road, Halifax. . ess 
(Hospital, Uxbridge- -road se sesscersersceeeeseceereeseee? Hampton U. D. C.. . . . .. . .... . . . ] S. H. Chambers, Surveyor, Public Offices, Hampton, Middlesex... 
Flags. Kerbs, &c., near Manchester . ... . . . . . Worsley U. D. C. ...... . .. . . . . . . . J. T. Proffitt, Surveyor, Council Ottices, Worsley r 
Granite Road Metal, &c.. Sones cae | Chingford U. D.C.. ... . H. Bird, 14, The Parade, Chingford ..... geen 
Sewers, Christleton ...... .... ...... ...... .. .... .... Chester R. D.C... eee] F. E. Prost, Civil Engineer, 13, Harrington- “street, Liverpool .. ee 
*Wood Paving Works . „00% LIT er 22 6 6 6 „ „„ „%„%„%%„„%„„%„%„ „ Willesden District. Council . é Council’ 8 Bugiueer, Public Ottices, Kilburn, N. W... e 
Granite Road Meta . . . .. . · . «| Woodhall Spa U. D. C.... . .. . . . J. E. Chatterton, Horncastle, Lincs .. 300 ives as 
‘Sewer Work and Ne ew Public ‘Lav atory . . eee e . Holborn Borough Council Council’s Surveyor, 197, High Holborn, W. C. F 
Chapel and Schools, Bentham, Kendall . .. . . .. . . . . . . .. —j ; 25 J. F. Curwen, Architect, 26, Highgate, Kenda . seses 
Public Conveniente, V ...* . . . . Stockport Corporation.... J. Atkinson, Civil Engineer, St. Petersgate, Stockport ETENE 
Gasholder Tank... . . . . . . . . . 6 . . Stàuraer (N. B.) Gas Co. sess] W, G., Belford, Dunbae House, Strauraerr . . 
School Buildings, near Manstield . . ..... . . Pleasley School Bourd .... .. . J J. Perkin, Architect, Main-street, Gre doo - i 
Road Making, Trinity-road, &c. ... Chelmsford 5 H. G. Warne, Surveyor, Market- road, Chelmsford . ———— April lu 
Reservoir, near Macclestield... e e Bollington U. D.C. W. II. Radford, Civil Engineer, King-street, Nottingham April 11 
Enlargement of Chapel, Blaengarw . .. ..... J. M. Jones, 54, King Kdward-street, Blaengarw, Glam... do. 
*Igolation Hospital at Thistle Hill, Knaresborough.. . . . Harrogate & Knaresboro’ Hos, Brad. G. II. Stranger, F. R. I. B. A., Queen's Chambers, Wolverhampton . April 13 
®Public Offices and Fire Statlon. .... . . . . . . e 0. . . e Aldershot U. D. C.. ...... C. E. Hutchinson, Architect, 11, John-street, POr TON . . 0. April 11 
Reservoir Works, Crosshaven . .. . .. . . eee Kinsale R. D.C. hai TET R. Evans, Civil Engineer, 53, South Mall, CR 8 4 rosraktii April Lo 
*Erection of Cottages on Blackley Estate . .... . . . Manchester Corporation... --| City Architect, Town Hall, Manches eee do. 
Road Materials. sees ee Midsomer Norton (Smrst. ) U.D.C... Surveyor, Council Offices, Midsomer Norton . . . . ere e. 
Church Restoration, Winterton, I Lincs . e e i C. H. Fowler, Architect, The College Durham JJ aae saal do. 
Cast-Iron Pipes, &. — — — —[—kd ( . Barrow. in- Furness T Ora —ͤ A. H. Strongitharm, Civil Engineer, Barrow ... ee ee eee April 15 
Broken Grauite. . . . . . . . . . . . . . · ...... .... Rutland County Council . . . . ] B. A. Adam, Council Otflces, Oakham . . . . .. .. . ... . . . do. 
Refuse Destructor, Sing,, Preston Corporation . ...... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston .. ee ee e e ADAL 15 
Infirmary Superstructure, Parkside Asylum . sees Macclesſleldt Council.. . .. . . . . H. Beswick, Architect, Newgate-street, Chester .. . dO 
Schools... e Rowley Regis (Staffs) School Board Merdith & Pritchard, Architects, Kidderminster . . .. . . . . . . April 2 
*Underground ‘Conveniences, Otford-road.. . . . LSLington Borough Council.... . . . .] Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Upper-street, N. . .. . . . 0. 
»Making-up Roads... e eee 886 6 cee s see Tottenham U.D.C... . . .. Council's Engineer, 712, High- road, Tottonham. . . . .. . . April 21 
Water Supply, & C., Works. eee Daventry Borough Council.. . Council’s Surveyor, The Moot Hall, 3 e i do. 
„New Sorting Ottice, Manor Pak, E. .... Commissioners of H.M. Works . J H.M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, S. W.. . i “CEOs 
*Postman’s Sorting Office, Walham Green | . do. do. do. 
„ew Sorting Office, Kentish Town, N.W... peeves do. do April 25 
Fire Main and Hydrants, South-Eastern Hospital | . . . Metropolitan AW tums Board Office of the Board, Embankment, E. WO. e . do. 
*[ronwork for Ornamental Gates, &. . . ... . . .. . . . . . Bradford Corporation .. .. .. Town Clerk's Office, Bradford ... FFCCCCCCVCTT sneha soesss April 25 
Drainage Works, Balfron .. ee . .] SEirilng County Council. . . ] A. Forbes, 116, Buchanan-stroet, Glasgow CCC do. 
Making- -up, Paving and Lighting Roads . . Hanwell U. D. C. . Council’s Surveyor, Hanwell, W. — ee ee 
painting and Repairs to Workhouse, Sc l Endell-stree St. Giles-in-the-Fields Guardians ...| The Clerk, 57, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, W.C.. 8 April 25 
Electrical Sub-station, Whickham- street. 2 88885 Sunderland Corporation . . . J. F. C. Snell. Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland e MAJ 1l 
*Municipal Buildin... . . Deptford Borough Council. Lauchester, Stewart, & Rickards, 1, Vernon- place, W. C. Ri May 11 
public Baths and Underground Convenience . ss. Camberwell Borough Council.. e. Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell . a May 12 
-4 Offices, &c. . . . Messrs. Hargreaves Bros. & Co... T. B. Thompson, Architect, 15, Parllainent- street, Hull“. No date. 
Two Houses, Moor-road, "Hunslet, Leeds — J. B. Read, Architect, Estate Offices, Waterloo-road, Hunslet do. 
Shops, Warehouse, &C. . . .. fr sre 4 . . . . Newport ( Mon) Co-op. Soclety .. Swash & Bain, Architects, Midland Bank rates palatal ashe Mon.. do. 
Cemetery Ohapel. Stanwell, ‘Middlesex .. s... . Stanwell Parish Councll ............... R. Low, Architect, Clarence-street, Staimes.....c...ccccccccesceccecceccecececs do. 
*Proposed Municpal Offloes . ... 2 . . . e e Crewe Corporation.. Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, c ( do. 


t ‘we 
Se Se a ee ae 


Application: 

Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to de n 

8 n ee f London County Council ............... | See advertisement . . April 24 | 
e aeaa e a — 333 —9—ꝛ 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


l TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J. C. C. (Amounts should have been stated). 


NOTE. — The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cation. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
Shu nave been duplicated for other journals are NO 


All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
piving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 


All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
aot to the Editor. 


Competitions tv. 


TENDERS. 


Next week communications for insertion under this 
heading must reach us suf laler than 10 a.m. 01 Wednes- 
day, as, owing to the Easter holidays, we go to press a 
day earlier than usual. 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERFAU (Wales).— Far the erection of thirty-three 

cottages for the Building Club, Mr. R. Edwards, archi- 
tect, Trebarris, Wales: 

Lewis Davies, Abercynon........ 


4175 per house 


CURRAGH CAMP (Ireland).—For the erection of a 
manse, for the Army and Navy Committee of the 
Methodist Church of Ireland. Mr. Geo. F. Beckett, 
architect, 97, Stephen’s-green, S., and Mr. S. H. Bolton, 
C.E., surveyor, 2, Hume-street Dublin :— 


Hamilton Hull & Co. . 1,390 0 o 
Titterington £1,719 o o Covent & Co. 1,350 0 0 
. Pile ...... 1,695 0 o J. & R. Thomp- 

G. Langley. 1,663 0 of son.. 1,348 O O 

Collen Bros., McKee & Mc- 

Ltd. ...... 1,659 0 O Nally ...... 1,333 8 3 

Shendan .... 1,567 1 5 J. Kidd ...... 1,318 0 0 

O'Mahony 1,417 0 


(The lowest tender . more than the Committee 
wished to lay out, the project was abandoned. | 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. & xxi. Public Appointments, xviiL 


COTFORD.—For additions to the Cotford Asylon 


(Somerset and Bath Asylum), near Taunton. 


Messrs. 


aa Hine & Co., architects, 35, Parliament-street, 


S. 
Ellis & Son.. £47,944 19 10| W. E. Blake £32510 ° 


Pethick Bros. 37,444 o of Shillitoe & 
Wakeham Bros. 36,033 0 o Sonn. . 32,000 9 
Broad, Ltd. 35,859 o 8 A. N. Coles.. 31,872 9 
Howe & Co. 35:577 16 0 Pollard & 
Westcott, Co., Lid... 31,437 ° 

Austin, & Moss & Sons, 

White .... 34,399 9 o Ltd. ...... 30,937 15 
Spiller & Son 34,281 o of Hayward & 
McCormick Wooster . 30,84 ° 

& Sons.... 33,544 o of Willcock & 

Dart & Pollard 33,200 o Of Co. . 30, 56 0 
D. W. Davies 33,047 o of Stephens & 
A. J. Beaven 33,000 o of Son, Ltd... 30,355 ° 
Stephens, King & Son 30,307 9 
Bastow. & H.W. Pollard, 
Co. ...... 32,65 0 0 Bridgewater? 29,479 ° 


t Recommended for acceptance. 


3 


0 
7 


0 


— 


DONEGAL (Lreland).— For the erection of a gam 


for the Co-operative Dairy Society. Mr. Roberts, archi 


tect, Mr. Fant, engineer :— 
James Woods .... £548 o] James Mullin, Do 
_negal* 4525 


Patrick Biver .... 533 10 


„ % „„ 
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GQMERSAL (Yorks).—Ffor the erection of an engine- 
house, Upper S Mills. Mr. T. Leadley, architect, 3, 
Coleridge-place, Bradford :— 

Sasonry and Joinery.—Wilkiason & Sons, 

East Parade, Bradford® ........ 8 

Pinmbing.—Herbert H. Bentley, Cleck- 

heaton® eee „ee „eee eee „eee „„ 

Plastering.—T. 7 Gomersal* 2 % „„ 66 „ 

Slatiag.— Nelson & Son, Bradford 

L[ronfoundery.— Lees & Sons, Gomeral“ 


£1,596 


GRAYS (Essex).—For the erection of the Carnegie 
tree Li in Orsett-road, Grays. Mr. Christopher M. 
Shiner, architect, 6, 7, and 8, Crutched Friars, E.C., and 
Grays, Essex :— 


Davey, Ltd. ....£2,76s o| W. Potter £2,627 o 
Bro un. 2.726 5 H. J. Carter. 2,573 0 
R. Rons .... 2,635 o Sheffield Bros. .. 2,557 0 

Hammond & Son 2,643 0 S. E. Moss“. . 2,336 4 

G. Prentis 2,633 O 


_ GRAYS (Esse x).— For the erection of a dwelling-house 

in Orsett road, Grays. Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, 

1 6, 7, and 8, Crutched Friars, E. C., and Grays, 
ex:— 


W. Potter ......41,089 o] G. Prentis........ £1,040 o 
G. Brown ...... 1,075 10| Hammond & Son 1,034 o 
J. J. Lawrence. 1,041 15 | J. Brown* ...... 1,013 O 


{LFORD.—For the erection of eight houses, Grove- 
voad, Chadwell Heath, Essex, for Messrs. T. & A. Goodey. 
1 Verlyck & Dunn, architects, Adelaide Chanibers, 

lord, E.: — 


C. Norta . 43, 430 o R. Stroud . C2, 230 12 
F. Willmott . 2,750 o| M. Pollhill...... 2,176 o 
F. Gowen ...... 2, 720 o| A. Taylor ...... 2,023 0 
A. Symes..... eee 2,400 Of J. Gregory]...... 2,000 o 
A H. Lovett.... 2,280 o ompson & Co.“ 1,920 o 


KESTON (Kent) — For additions, alterations, &c., at 
Woodside, for Mr. A. C. Norman, J.P. Messrs. Swan & 
Norman, architects, 8, Cliſſord's - inn, Temple Bar. 


‘Juantities by architects: 


rossley & Son £1,475 | Johnson & Co.. t, 300 
F. G. Minter ...... 23,423 Arnaud & Son...... 1,248 
Smith & Sons ...... 1,393 F. P. Duthoit“ 1,181 
Kiddle & Son. 1,333 


LARGS (N. B.). — For the erection of clear water - well 
to hold 120,000 gallons, and various other works, for St. 
Andrew's District Committee of the County Council of 
Fifeshire. Mr. H. Bruce, C.E., 67, Crossgate, Cupar, 
Fife. Quantities by engineer :— 


W. Caragher £1,502 o 6 | Mitchell & Son 4981 g 2 
Morrison & Son 1,223 8 o | Brebner& Co. 913 18 1 
J. Martin... 1,181 2 A. White ...... 903 2 6 
Ry Farmer 1, 121 17 34 John Mackay, 

; 1,077 o o Broughty 
Mackay & Son 1,056 15 1 Ferry* ...... 854 17 9 


LITTLE ILFORD.—For the erection of buildings for 
acrematorium at the City of London Cemetery, for the 


tuon :— 
B. E. Nightingale”? .............. $6,886 0 o 
Supplying and Fixing Furnaces. 
Symons, Lid... 4660 10 0 


LONDON. —For the demolition and rebuilding of 
premises, Nos. 16, 17, and 18, Union-street, and Nos. 1 
and 2, Candover-street, W., exclusive of sanitary, electrical, 
and gasfitters’ work. Messrs. H. Fuller Clark & Percy A. 


W architects, 30, John- street, Bedford- row. 
Langdale & Hallett. . C9, 50 | Anbey & Son £9,086 
Burman & Sons .... 9,396 | Smith & Co., Mount- 

>muth & Sons ecto oo 9,169 street, W.“ 295235266 8,950 
AA Webber ...... 9,103 


LONDON. — For pulling down and re-erecting Nos. 
ma and 374, Oxford -street, 2, 4, 6, James - street, and por- 
uons of 8, James- street and 14 and 15, Gee's-court, for Mr. 
l. S. Atkinson. Messrs. Willey & Gale, architects, 33, 
New Bridge-street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. Alfred 
Howard, 225, Strand, W.C. :— 


Thompson & Beve- Lawrence ........ £11,499 
ridge. ... £12,698 Kingerlee & Sons.. 11,397 
Marun, Well, Hibberd .......... 11,275 
i eet ones ee om 31,967 Holliday & Green- 
Carmichael...... — 11,810 WOW. 11.147 
Patman & Fother- Smith & Sons. . 11,111 
ingham m I, 523 
LONDON.—For hydraulic penstocks and gear, 
Southern Outfall sewer enlargement, ſor the Rendon 
County Council :— 
Armstrong, Whit- Blakeborough & Sons £8,753 
1 sor F 9 Hodgart, 
2222222. . 415,970 arclay, Ltd. .. 3, 328 
Waller & Sn... 11,975 | Glenfield & Kennedy, i 
Stewart & Co. Lid. 3,020 
(1902), Led....... 9,972 


_LONDON.—For electric light and electric bell installa- 
a Mile End Station, for the London County Coun- 


Jackson Bros. . £345 8 o| Coleby & Co. ..£305 o o 


“clover & Co. Ud. 330 o O Clark & Co. . . 239 re o 
The National Sunderland Ak 
CDi Wiring a a a 5 284 10 o 
. . . . 325 10 o| W. H. John - 
Drake & son? .....008 229 13 6 


6969696960 6 3.8 10 0 


LONDON. For forming cellar for storage, loading 
stages, &c., Gardener’s-lane, Putney, S.W. Messrs. 
Foulsham and Herbert Riches, architects, 3, Crooked- 
lane, King William-street, London, E.C., and Bromley- 
by- Bow, He Quantities supplied: 


Burman & Sous. . £32450 | Courtney & Fairbairn £3,147 
F. & T. Thorne .... 3,350 | Adamson & Sons . 3, 117 
Todd & Newman .. 3,268 Green & Smith.. . 3,105 
Sheffield Bros.. 3,211 | W. R. Williams“ .. 2,997 
Parsons & Co.. . 3,166 


LONDON. — For repairs at the Clarendon Hotel, Tidal 
Basin, E. Messrs. Foulsham & Herbert Riches, archi- 
tects, 3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, London, 
E.C., and Bromley-by-Bow, E. :— 

J.T. Robey ........ £335 | Osborn & Sons 


321 
A. W. Derby ........ 379 | Salt & Sons“ 
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LONDON.—For outside painting work and repairs at 
the Milkwood Tavern, Loughborough, S.E. lessrs. 
Foulsham & Herbert Riches, architects, 3. Crooked - lane, 
King William-street, London, E. C., and Bromley-by- 


Bow, E. :— 
F. & H. F. Higgs.... £298 | Courtney & Fairbairn, £279 
Osborn & Sons .. 285 | J. Hooper. . 264 


o.oo 


LONDON.—For reinstating damage done by fire to 
stabling at Ilford, E. Messrs. Foulsham & Herbert 
Riches, architects, 3, Crooked-lane, King William-street, 
E.C., and Bromley-by-Bow, E. :— 

Fred Willmo tt e Pe on recerce® oe 4135 


LONDON.—For addition to house, South Woodford, 
N.E. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked-lane, 
King William-street, E.C. : 

Sheffield Bros.“ 


sceso „ 80 


Toe 


LON DON.—For decorations, &c., to house, Wanstead, 
N.E. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked-lane, 
King William-street, E.C. :— 

H. A. nnr isses 5 83 


LONDON. For decorations to offices, Fenchurch- 
avenue, E. C. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3, Crooked - 
lane, King William- street, E.C. :— 

Hawtrey & Sons e 


PLYMOUTH. For the construction of a covered re- 
servoir, Blackadon Asylum, Wrangaton, for the Lunatic 
Asylum Committee. Mr. F. Hawarth, C.E., Municipal 
Buildings, Plymouth :— 

A. N. Coles £3,809 o o! | E. Pike .... £1,676 17 3 
R. H. B. Neal 2,033 o o [Lapthorn & 
G. B. Andrews 1,567 17 11 Co., Ply- 
Dart & Pollard 1,691 @ o mouth“... 1,625 0 o! 


REIGATE.—For the erection of an addition to The 
Knowe, Reigate, Surrey, for Mr. W. Lawson Peacock. 
Mr. C. E. Salmon, architect, Bell-street, Reigate :— 

A. B. Apted.... £493 16 3 | Nightingale & 
Bagaley & Sons 488 o o Sons, Reigate’ £447 o o 


STIFFORD (Essex).— For the alteration of the existing 
schools, a new infants’ school, and two houses for the 
head-master and caretaker, for the Stifford School Board. 
Mr. Christopher M. Shiner, architect, 6, 7, and 8, Crutched 
Friars, E.C., and Grays, Essex :— 


. Brown ....£7,350 o o] E. West ......£6,781 0 o 

S. Hammond 7,050 o of H. R. Rons æ 6,657 o o 
Wm. Smith .. 6,977 o Of S. E. Moss. . 6,290 18 o 
S. Parmenter 6,957 o o Pavitt & Son 6,225 12 8 
Davey. Ltd... 6,914 o O C. Watt.. . 6,050 o o 
Wm. Potter .. 6,842 0 of H. J. Carter“ 3,755 0 o 

TILBURY.—Shop, Tilbury. Mr. C. M. Shiner, 
architect. London :— 
J. J. Lawrence ...... L415 | J. Brown n 4329 
S. E. MGs b 385 | G. Brown.. ⁊ 313 


TILBURY DOCK (Essex).—For the erection of five 
shops in Dock-road, Tilbury Dock. Mr. Christopher M. 
Shiner, architect, 6, 7, and 8, Crutched Friars, E. C., and 
Grays, Essex :— 


S. Hammond.. £2,389 of J. J. Lawrence . £1,975 o 
. E. Moss...... 2,000 15 G. Brown*...... 1,675 o 
J. Brown........ 1,974 0 


WALLING TON. For villa, Grosvenor-avenue, Wal- 
lington, for Mr. J. Garstone. Mr. Arthur L. Dartnell, 
architect and surveyor, 62, High-street, Croydon: 

Page & Son ...... L995 ol W. Martin .. £670 10 
Simmonds & Co. .. 950 0 | Truett & Steel. 610 0 
Cronk & Richardson 787 o W. Roberts... 599 O 


WALLINGTON. — For pair of villas, Grosvenor- 
avenue, Wallington, for Mr. F. Flatman. Mr. Arthur L. 
Dartnell, architect and surveyor, 62, High-street, Croy- 


don :— 

Simmonds & Co. . £1,050 | W. Roberts .......... £000 
' Smart & Son ee 994 Truett & Steel” ...... 880 
W. Gowman,....... 967 | Cronk & Richardson.. 792 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS 


AT the last meeting of the London School 
Board the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board's Architect 

* Recommended for acceptance. 


BUILDING IN OLD KENT-ROAD (to be known 
as the Townsend-street School for the Deaſ).— Adaptation 


of premises for various purposes. Plans have been pre- 
pared for adapting these premises for the following pur- 
poses :— (a) Ground floor—(i.) Physically Defective tre 


consisting of three classrooms, with hall 30 ft. by 26 fi. 
(In lieu of the Centre previously proposed to be provided 
at the Surrey-square School); (ii.) Rooms for the accom- 
me dation of the Official Correspondent for the Southwark 
Division. (4) First floor Day Centre for Deaf Children 
consisting of seven classrooms, with hall 34 ft. by 26 ft. 
(in lieu of accommodation previously proposed to be pro- 
vided in connexion with the Pocock-street and ‘‘ Alma” 
Schools). (c) Second floor — Rooms for the Divisional 
Superintendent and Staff, and office for the local clerk of 
works for repairs (the office of the clerk of works is at 
present situated in the Townsend-street School). (d) Third 
floor—Storerooms. (¢) Portion of the basement to be 
adapted for the accommodation of the caretaker :— 
Lathey Bros. . Schedule + 17$ per cent. 
Johnson & Co. ........Schedule + 10 
Marsland & Sons......Schedule + 5 


9 97 


W. Do ns 3 Weed SOF 
J. & C. Bowyer.......... rere E eee 4,160 
Hooper & Son . 3055 
Bulled & Co e e J885 


CHELSEA (Ac-hburnam). Accommodation: boys, 150; 
girls, 150; total, 303. Senior school of two stories on 
arches, and playground ſor boys on top of school. Halls: 
boys’, 46 ft. 6 in. by 26 fl.; girls’, 46 ft. 6 in. by 26 ft. 

lassrooms: boys’, 40, 40, 40, 30; girls’, 40, 40, 40. 30. 
Removing old cookery centre and providing a new centre. 
Heating by low-pressure hot-water apparatus. Removing 
girls’ and infants’ water-closets and rebuilding them. 


Providing wash-house and water-closet for school- 

keeper :— i 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd. .... £11,814 + £200 
General Builders, Ltd. .... ©.. 10,595 + 103 
Patman and Fotheringham, Ltd. 10,303 + 175 
Gough & Co......... uw . 10, 273 + 140 
Treasure & Son .......... . 410,177 + 138 
Leslie & Co., Lide. 10,167 ＋ 151 
Ning & Sonn „ 10, 157 + 130 
Spencer, Santo, & Co., Ltd.. 9,995 + 189 
E. Trigg e 9,940 177 
Johnson & Co., Ltd. e. 9.922 + 170 
J. & M. Patrick kk 9,583 + 134 
Stimpson & Co. . 9,500 + 164 

t If walls of classrooms and halls are plastered, add. 


CHELSEA (Beaufort House).—Accommodation boys 
252; girls, 250; infants, 252; total, 752. Graded school, 
on three stories. Halls: boys’, 50 ft. 9 in. by 26 ft. 44 in.; 
girls’, 50 fe. by 26 ft. 44 in.: infants’, 50 ft. by 26 ft. 
Class-rooms: boys’, 56, 50, 48, 48, 48 ; girls’, 55, so, 48, 48, 
48 ; infants’, 86, 50. 50, 48, 48. Drawing c oom and 
science room, 1,070 ft. area. Heating by low-pressure bot- 
water apparatus. Schoolkeeper's house :— 

Leslie & Co., Ltd. . £20,142 | Garrett & Son .. £18,638 


Appleby & Sons... 19,570 | King & Son........ 18,620 
McCormick & Sons 19,545 | C. F. Kearley...... 18,618 
Longley & Co. .... 19,536 | Marsland & Sons. 18.551 
Treasure & Son.... 19,184 Jonan & Co., Lid. 18,532 
Holloway Bros. .& H. F. Higgs.. 18, 398 
(London), Ltd. .. 18,805 | J. & C. Bowyer.... 18,295 
Martin, Wells, & Lawrance & Sons .. 18,289 
ARO © hectare 18,747] W. Doo ns. 13,173 
Macey & Sons, Ltd. 18,700 | & M. Patrick. . 17, 048 
Lathey Bros. ...... 18,692 | Stimpson & Co.* .. 17,900 


CITY (Gravel-lane).—Building an additional tory to 
house at present occupied by laundry centre and school- 
keeper in order to provide accommodation for a house- 
wifery centre. 


Staines & Son 4929] Williams & Son... . £710 
F. & F. J. Wood ... 797 Johnson & Co.* ...... 593 
L. Green 779 


COLLEGE- LANE, HOMERTON.—For adaptation 
of ground floor of back building for physically defective 
children. The front building on the Homerton College 
site in the possession of the Board facing High-street, 
Homerton, 1s at present being used as a residential deaf 
school. The back building on the site, which has a 
frontage to College-lane, is at present being used as 
a manual training room with a gymnasium on the ground 
floor, and a deaf centre, consisting ot six classrooms on the 
first floor. Ihe Board instructed the Works Committee 
to adapt the ground floor of this latter building as a centre 
for physically defective children, consisting of two class- 
rooms for twenty children each, a manual-room for the 
deaf children, and a hall 60 ft. by 27 ft., at a total esti- 
mated cost of 6904. The plans of these works include also 
the provision of new offices and urinal for the cripple 
children, new entrance porches, partitions to form en- 
closures for kitchen and lavatories on both ground and 
first floors; open fire stoves for warming the rooms, 
altering boundary-wall in order to form approach and 


entrance for ambulance: 

Marchant & Hirst ..£1,976 | Belcher & Co., Lid. £1,498 
G. Barker esee 1,938 | Lawrance & Sons. 1,487 
H. Groves. 1,000] Williams & Sons.... 3,410 
Stevens Bros. 1,834 | J. Stewart 1,360 


GREENWICH (Stanley-street).—Rebuilding the male 
and female infants’ offices, refitting urinal and girls’ 
offices, refitting boys’ offices on roof playground, and 
providing new drainage scheme to the oid portion of the 
school building :— 


Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd.. . 3, 140 O o 
Ashby & Horner 3,100 O O 
Johnson & CW 3.065 O 0 
G. Parker ꝙò : 32,94 O O 
R. P. Beattie 6 2,033 3 7 
LS C. Bowyer.. r id tease 2,879 0 o 
V. V. Gad . 2,825 0 0 
Leney & Sonn . 332,720 O O 
W. Downs 675,567 O O 
Falkner & Sou ͥ . 1,997 0 o 
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HACKNEY (Tottenham-road).—Providing and fixing 
auxiliary heating in each of the eleven classrooms of the 
P.T. and J.M. departments, with the necessary main and 
connexions, forming a scheme of auxiliary heating 
throughout the school, with the exception of the halls :— 

n 


The Brightside J. Gru uy . £170 o 
Foundry and En- G. & E. Bradley .. 169 o 
gineeringCo.,Ltd. £212 oJ. Wontner- Smith, 

Stevens & Sons. 206 o Gray, & Co. .... 155 o 

n & Son...... 205 10 [ Duffield & Sons, 

Palowkar & Sons.. 179 6 Slough” ........ 144 O 

Bates & Sons...... 174 O 


JESSOP-ROAD SCHOOL, HERNE HILL. For 


itions, &c., in boys’ and girls’ departments :— 
? F. Ford d . $738 | Garrett & Sons £538 
well Bros., Ltd... 639 | J. & C. Bowyer ...... 529 
Lathey Bros 597| Bulled & Co. ........ 497 | 
G. Kmp 588 | E. Triggs*® .......006 434 


MARYLEBONE (Cromer-street School).— Accommo- 
dation: Boys’ and girls’ (mixed), total, 296. Hall: boys’ 
and girls’, 51 ft. by 25 ft. Classrooms: boys’ and girls’, 
60, 56, 50, 50, 40, 40. Drawing classroom, 633 ft. area. 
Science-room, 593 ft. area. School for mentally defective 
children, three classrooms of so each. Hall, az ft. by 24 ft. 


Heating by low-pressure hot-water apparatus, Existing 
house to be retained for use of school-keeper :— 
iskin & Sons 13,779 0 o 
Gregar & Son 6 . 13,255 O O. 
Grover & Son ee . 13,216 0 9 
„E G ree er ree 13,177 0 0 
L. H. & R. Rober iss 13.1565 o o 
F. & H. F. Higgs .........eceeeee 13,150 o o 
W. M. Dabbbtt zzz 13,126 o o 
COS E 8 ... 13108 o o 
Williams & Son e 13,068 o o 
Meor a Sons, Ltd. 13,058 o o 
F. & F. J. Wool “ee 13,042 0 0 
Sim & Son EP 13,023 0 0 
A. Fot. . 12,982 12 8 
McCormick & Sons 25 12,789 o o 
Lawrance & SonQgeLQs 12,764 o o 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd. .... 12,713 0 o 
Treasure & Sonn 12,460 © o 
Chessum & Sons 132,382 10 o 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S (Temporary). Cleaning and | 
ting :— 
8. Wales . . . %33 6 
Dearing & So 


M.... 279 o 
Macey & Sons, Ltd. 238 o 


A. Porter* ........£193 o 
T. Wilson 185 o 


SOUTHWARK (Page’s-walk).—Providing and plant- 
ing trees and shrubs, &c. :— 
£89 10 o| W. C. Benedict £64 10 o 
71 10 6 | G. Footer. . 25 19 6 


TOWER HAMLETS (Dalgleish-street).—Enlargement . 
(66) and improvements. Providing halls for each depart- 
ment, 44 ft. by 24 ſt. 3 in.; new staircase for girls; pro- 
viding new cloakrooms and lavatories and teachers’ rooms 
for each d ment; providing new classroom of 48 for 
boys and girls and one classroom of 54 for the infants ; re- 
stepping one m for boys and girls; providing new 
covered playgrounds for boys, girls, and infants. Revised 
N : boys, 284 ; girls, 284; infants, 299; 
total, 867: 


F. & H. F. Higgs .. £7,965 | Chessum & Sons .. £7,045 
Munday & Sons.... 7.939 | McCormick & Sons 6.99" 
Perry & Co......... 7,718 | Bulled & Co 6.859 
Holliday & Green- Johnson & Co 

wood, Ltd. 7,7%2 allis & Sons...... 6,666 
G & Son ...... 7,684 | J. & C. Bowyer .... 6,593 | 
Lawrance & Sons .. 7,517 | Greenwood, Ltd. .. 6,383 | 
Longley & Co. .... 7,517 T. D. Leng’ ..... . 6, 379 
Treasure & Son .... 7,125 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 
OPIMATER GIVEN sie ri DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 


WEST LAMBETH (Lollard-street—revised).—En- 
largement and improvements: providing new halls for all 
departments about 50 ft. by 30 K., with science and draw- 
ing classroom about 800 sq. ft.; providing additional class - 
rooms, 48, 48. 56 for boys; 48. 48, 56 for girls; 56, 50, 48 
for infants. Re-dividing and re-stepping old classrooms in 
all departments, and improving tbe lighting; providing 
new staircases for boys and girls, new cloa ms, lava- 
tories, stockrooms, and teachers’ rooms for all depart- 
ments ; new heating by low-pressure hot-water apparatus, 
including new basement ; providing new water-closets for 
all departments, ard covered playgrounds for boys and 
girls and infants ; enclosing, draining, and tar-paving the 
additional land, and providing new drainage scheme. 
Revised accommodation : boys, 500; girls, 500; infants, 
554. Total, 1,554. Net gain, 353 :— 


Mitchell & Son. . £23,049 | J. & M. Patrick .. £21,543 


gone Cos Ltd. 22,780 | Smith & Son ...... 21,433 

they Bros. 22,700 Marsland & Sons. 21,225 

F. & H. F. Higgs. 22,63: | Holloway Bros., 

Martin, Wells, & London, Ltd. 20, 948 
Co., Ltd. Eseri 22,601 | J. & C. Bowyer .. 20,732 

Holliday & Green- mith & Sons, Ltd. 20,620 
wood, Ltd... . 22,446 Garrett & Son .... 20,496 

Appleby & Sons .. 22,169 | Wallis & Sons. . 20,466 

Lawrance & Sons. 22,000 | John Greenwood, 

W. Downs ........ 21,760 Lid.“!“! . . 20, 315 


WIRTEMBERG-STREET SCHOOL, CLAPHAM. 
For partition, &c., in infants’ department :— 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd.£301 o] Garrett & Sons ....£219 o 


W. Hammond... 299 0 Levey & Son 198 0 
Rice & Son ...... 285 0 E. B. Tucker 194 17 
E. Triggs ........ 230 ol Hooper & Son“ 175 0 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supped DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 


the rate of 198. per annum (s2 numbers) PREPAID. To rts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China. lon. 
&c., 20s. per annum, Remittances (payable te J. MORGAN) 


should be addressed to the publisher of “THE BUILDER,” 
Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
numbers) or 48. 9d. quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving The Builder by Friday Morning's Post. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES CONCRETE. 


6,813 Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 


greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
“WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 

The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask 2 
Son, The Douking Stone Co.) 

Chief Office: Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 

London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 

16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
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Romanesque Architecture. 

HE Principles 
i of Romanesque 
and Gothic Ec- 
clesiastical Ar- 
chitecture ” 
forms the title 
of one number 
of the compre- 
hensive work, 
“A Handbook 
published by Kröner, 
which deals with this art 
in all its  branches—artistic, scientific 
practical, and historical. This exhaus- 
tive work, of which some numbers have 
reached their third edition, and some 
are yet in course of preparation, should 
prove of the greatest interest to architects, 
engineers, builders, and students of architec- 
ture. Each of the four parts, dealing 
with science, styles, construction, and de- 
sign, respectively, is divided up into several 
volumes, which are further sub-divided into 
numbers, each of which is complete in itself 
and to be purchased separately. 

Herr Hasak is the author of the present 
number.* The object with which the book is 
written is to analyse the principles on which 
medizval architects worked; to see how far 
these masters provided satisfactory solutions 
for the then existing problems, and how far 
they may claim to be called individual and 
reasonable. The result of these searching 
investigations and of repeated comparisons 
with modern principles, is to strengthen the 
recognised position which the builders of the 
Middle Ages hold; a position denied only 
by the few who hold Semper’s view, z.e., that 
medizval art is no art, only the results of 
inadequate workmanship. 

In the book the author has endeavoured 
to prove how medizval architects worked 
on the only sound system; how they appro. 
priated the knowledge of their predecessors,. 
continuing their successful methods, while 
rejecting those which had been found 
Wanting ; for progress can only result from 

„Die Baustile: Historische und Technische Ent- 
wickelung.” 4. Band: Die Romanische und Gotische 
Baukunst.” 3. Heft: Der Kirchenbau.” Von Max 


Hamk. A. Kroner, Arnold Bergstrasser, Verlagsbuch- 
handlang, Stuttgart. 


of Architecture,” 


Stuttgart, 


a knowledge of past facts, with a just appre- 
ciation of their value, and a better applica- 
tion of them. He demonstrates how inno- 
vations crept in gradually and were always 
the result of necessity: the necessijy of 
meeting and satisfying new requirements on 


the part of the public, and the necessity 


of yielding to the quality of the material, to 
the peculiarity of the craft, to the nature 
of the individual. An architect himsell, 
Herr Hasak appeals to architects to forsake 
the paths trodden nowadays and to work 
in the same spirit of reasonableness that 
actuated their forefathers. He compares the 
medizval practical training with the two 
modern schools of design. The one which 
sacrifices all individual judgment to a 
narrow-minded, slavish imitation of classic 
work, and the other, which neglects the 
training of the intellect, lest the ‘ Godly 
spark of genius be dimmed,” with the result 
that “the brain brings forth monstrosities 
and freaks,” whose only claim to a passing 
attention is that they have never been seen 
before. The latter school cannot hope to 
produce the much-desired new style, for 
enduring innovations will not be created 
till the artist recognises the truth that human 
reason must transform that which already 
exists and has been handed down, and that 
we “can only rise on stepping-stones of our 
dead selves to higher things.” 

Another object with which the book is 
written is to correct popular fallacies enter- 
tained as to the lines on which medizval 
architecture progressed. 

Three very interesting chapters are 
devoted to the examination of medizval 
working drawings, statics, and status of 
architects. The author, contrary to the 
generally accepted view, maintains that 
working drawings were used from the 
earliest times, and scouts the idea that 
buildings grew up haphazard, soto say. He 
shows from ancient records that the con- 
structors did not trust to chance for the 
stability of their buildings, but displayed the 
greatest scientific knowledge, based on 
matured theories. He emphatically denies 
the “legend” of the ecclesiastical architect 
of Romanesque times, and of his Gothic 
brother, the master-mason, and he demon- 


strates the fexistence Jof a class of men, 
whose training and functions correspond 
with the modern facceptation of the word 
architect. 

These assertions hardly open up new 
questions, for forty years ago Mr. Street 
announced, as the result of his studies of 
Gothic in Spain, that with one exception, 
which Herr Hasak does not acknowledge, 
all Spanish medizeval architects were lay- 
men aud formed a distinct class. 

Viollet-le-Duc also specifies the functions 
of architects from the thirteenth century 
onwards, describing them as laymen who 
were much esteemed and highly honoured 
by their employers. He also mentions the 
drawings on vellum of Notre Dame, Stras- 
bourg, which are still to be seen, and date 
from the thirteenth century, some of the 
details being drawn out full size. Herr Hasak 
quotes several other existing examples of 
medizval working drawings, but accounts 
for their rarity by the fact that few 
modern architects would be able to pro- 
duce their drawings of twenty years 
back; much less, then, should we expect. 
drawings of 1,000 years back to have sur- 
vived. He does not agree with Viollet le 
Duc’s ingenious hypothesis that medieval 
designs were based on the theory of tri- 
angles. He certainly believes that help 
lines were used for working out a design, 
but these were diagonals. The eye is not 
satisfied, he says, with parallels in hori- 
zontal and vertical lines only, for we see 
more than one story and more than one bay 
in a glance. Consequently, parallelism must. 
exist in the oblique lines as well, drawn, so 
to say, through every capital, base, and im-. 
portant point, the angle of inclination being 
determined by the chord of the arch. Each 
pair of diagonals will form two sides of 
Viollet-le-Duc's triangle, but the latter is a 
side issue, and the diagonal is the real “ help 
line.” 

As to the mystery which hovers round the 
person of the mediæval architect, Herr 
Hasak explains that the ecclesiastical archi- 
tect owes his existence to mistranslations: 
that the word “operarius,” usually care- 
lessly translated as architect, really refers 
to the canon or monk responsible to the com- 
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munity for the expenses incurred on a build- 
ing, and that “magister operis,” “ magister 
fabricæ,” or “caput magister” is the corre- 
sponding term for the modern architect. 
Similarly the master-mason-architect owes 
his existence to a misunderstanding. The 
term mason was applied to artist and artisan 
alike, in the same indefinite way as the word 
painter is now used. The term master- 
mason, on the other hand, was used to 
describe only the artisan; architects and 
sculptors adding simply mason to their 
names. As late as 1610 we find the splendid 
Renaissance monuments of Magdeburg 
Cathedral, of which any modern sculptor 
might be proud, signed “Bastian Ertle, 
mason.” 

Herr Hasak further produces documentary 
evidence as to the employment of the lay 
architect, evidence which antidates Viollet- 
le-Duc’s by three centuries. A MS. of 
the tenth century, now in the Imperial 
Library in Vienna, mentions a layman— 
Master Odo, of Metz—as being the architect 
of Aachen Minster. In the obituary notices 
af St. Michaelsberg, Bamberg, 1121, the archi- 
tect Richolf is specified as being a layman. 
In the agreement of Master Raymundo, 
architect of Lugo Cathedral, 1129, indirect 
evidence is given by the stipulation. that the 
son shall complete the building in the event 
of the father’s death. About a score of 
italian and German names are mentioned of 
Romanesque’ architects, together with the 
records describing them as laymen. 

Two other points Herr Hasak is eager to 
refute. The one is the mason’s mark, which 
he says has enjoyed such undeserved con- 
sideration. It was believed at one time that 
every mason designed and signed the work 
he carried out; as the author observes, no 
practical person could have believed this 
theory. Indeed, half a century ago Fer- 
gusson distinctly said that in no instance 
Was a mason of any grade called upon to 
desigh as well as to execute his work. The 
second fallacy which Herr Hasak exposes is 
that the art of the mason was a secret, the 
betrayal of which wasa punishable offence— 
not only a secret, but a kind of philosopher's 
stone which enabled simple artisans, after 
dive years of stone hewing, to build the magic 
halls of Gothic cathedrals. There is no evi- 
dence in support of this theory. On the 
<ontrary, in the very detailed regulations of 
the Ratisbon guild of masons, drawn up in 
1459, though the strictest rules are laid 
down for the training and admission of can- 
didates, no prohibition is imposed forbid- 
ding members revealing their art. 

The arrangement of the book is most clear 

and methodical. Ecclesiastical buildings are 
classified into parish, monastic, collegiate, 
and cathedral churches. Their planning as 
a whole is first discussed; their evolution 
throughout the Gothic world is traced, and 
practical reasons are advanced for the 
adoption of peculiar forms. The modern 
practice of modelling large parish or moaastic 
churches on the plan of a cathedral is 
Strongly condemned, for the problem to be 
solved in each class of church is a widely 
different one. The solution which satisfies 
the requirements of episcopal functions must 
fail when applied to the needs of a monastic 
or parochial community. 

The text is illustrated by over 300 draw- 
ings, taken chiefly from German examples. 
Herr Hasak contends that the Romanesque 
style ought to be really called the Germanic 
style for it was developed on Roman terri- 


tory, only after the invasion by the Germans; 
that from Southern Spain to the Baltic pro- 
vinces, from Sweden to Southern Italy, 
wherever the ubiquitous German was found, 
the style bore the same features. Romanesque 
being then proved the national style, one 
naturally expects to find its noblest exposi- 
tion in Germany, and one’s admiration for 
the reticent, grave sobriety of German 
Romanesque cannot be too strongly ex- 
pressed. On the other hand, we cannot 
accept the indiscriminate appreciation shown 
by the author for every development of 
Gothic in Germany. In opposition to his-|of the Gothic period will be dealt with, 
torical evidence, Germans are apt to claim] together with details such as doors, win- 
the credit of the invention of a style, so] dows, painting, sculpture, and furniture. 
little assimilated by them, that it proclaims] a 

itself to be a copy and no national] 
development. Herr Hasak, indeed, freely 
acknowledges that Gothic was not a 
style indigenous to Germany, but that] 
it was imported from France. He is, how-1§ 
ever, so intent on proving that the medizval 
masters were ever practical in their conclu- 
sions, and truly themselves, that he ignores 
the æsthetic defects which, owing tothe mis- 
understanding of a foreign style, arose on 
German soil. He lavishes unstinted praise on 
that German peculiarity, the Hallenkirche, of 
which one of the most famous, examples is 
St. Stephen’s, Vienna. He cherishes a 
weakness for this interior, with its aisles. 
and nave of the same height, as opposed to 
the basilica section with its low aisles. and 
heavy nave walls. But in these Hallen- 
kirchen, not only is the effect, to less partial 
eyes, marred by absence of contrast in 
height, the plan is equally wanting in variety 
by the three aisles being almost of the same 
width. The interior of these churches, 
qualified as “ bright, airy, roomy,” where the 
horizontal line predominates,jis a striking 
proof that Gothic is not only foreign to 
Germany but that its ideals have never been 
appreciated by German builders. 

Even in the Romanesque style, which 
Germans may lay claim to have invented, and 
which possesses distinctive characteristics 
of great beauty, we find sins against artistic 
propriety. For instance, one of the leading 
German characteristics is the double-apsidal 
arrangement of the plan, seen at Laach. This 
may have been very convenient for cere- 
monial observances, but it defies obvious 
æsthetic principles. The external effect is 
puzzling, while the internal effect is de- 
stroyed, by the attention of the spectator 
being attracted simultaneously by two main 
ſeatures lying in opposite directions. Simi- 
larly, the western transepts and lateral 
entrances, resulting from these western 
apses, detract from the effect produced by 
the grouping round the high altar. 

Yet another characteristic is the German 
delight in executing fours de force in stone; 
this erratic self-indulgence of the later 
Gothic being a strange contrast to the 
reserve of the Romanesque. The famous 
openwork spires, of which one of the finest 
is found at Friburg in the Brisgau, illustrate 
the discord so noticeable in German Gothic 
between the design and the material in 
which it is executed. But for the glory of 
overcoming constructional difticulties, these 
spires might, like the central spire of Rouen 
Cathedral, be executed in metal. A still 
more striking example of the want of fitness 
is the dainty veil of tracery spread over the 
facade of Strasburg Cathedral, which, in 
Herr Hasaks opinion „ peau 1 “ Spirals in Nature and Art.“ By Theodore Andrea 
the west front ot Rheims, the most fairy- Cook, M. A. F. S. A London: John Murray. 1903. 


like French example of the thirteenth 
century. But he omits to add that this frail 
screen of masonry is only held together by a 
network of iron ties. 

It is perhaps hardly to be wondered at 
that, when such extensive ground had to be 
covered in such limited space, England does 
not come in for much notice. Notwith- 
standing the partiality of the author, which 
makes him practically ignore English 
examples, the book is of great interest, 
and contains much useful matter. We are 
told that in the next number the architects 
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ABOUT SPIRALS. ; 
HE spiral in nature is admittedly a 
great subject. Men of science, 
if one speaks to them of the 
spiral, shake their heads as on 
the threshold of a theme too large for com- 
mon talk; and one must therefore admite 
courage, as much as any other quality, in 
the man who seeks to give the world a 
book on this topic. Mr. Cook, in his 
book on the subject,*.to be fair to him, 
sets out with the acknowledgment that he is 
only an amateur in the four sciences and 
one art which are indispensable to the 
handling of his theme, so that his public 
can utter no grudge against him for rushing 
in where specialists walk delicately ; and we 
may admit that the mere airing of the 
subject—the mere half-opening of doors on 
a matter. of such interest and magnitude 
gives a pleasure, and, so to speak, an invita- 
tion, for which any reader might well offer 
the writer his thanks. 

What we like least in the book is Mr. 
Cook’s main argument. That argument, to 
put it briefly, and, as we hope, fairly, is: 
that the well-known escalier d jour at Blois 
was copied from a shell; that the shell in 
question was voluta vespertilio, the spiral of 
which is so generally dextral that a sinistral 
specimen is as rare as, or rarer than, a left- 
handed man; that Leonardo da Vinci, who 
was probably in France at the time when 
this staircase was built, was not only a 
student of spirals, and, in particular, ot 
shells, but was himself left-handed; and 
that therefore (this is the culminating ergo) 
the painter of the “Vierge aux Rochers” 
was probably the designer of this sinistral 
staircase. That Leonardo, “the Italian 
brother of Faust,“ a man of genius 20 
omnipotent that we should call it demoniac 
if it were not so often divine, should 
be imagined or proved to be the author 
of this pleasure-giving work, could only 
be a satisfaction to the students of 
art; but such a supposition and such 
a proof could never lie along the lines 
of Mr. Cook’s logic. That there is 
something in common between all newel 
staircases and all spiral shells we readily 
admit, but such an admission is rather a 
disproof than a support of the notion that 
the architect of this staircase went straight 
to a sheil form for his model; and, indeed, 
it there existed a man in the sixteenth 
century who was ready to base the design of 
a cylindrical spiral on a natural object which 
was a spiral indeed, but one of propor 
tionately increasing radius, we hardly think 
that man was Leonardo da Vinci. Oa 
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Local Government Board for not showing 
greater energy in connexion with this ques- 
tion. As we have very often said, the Local 
Authorities are the bodies which, at the 
present time, need to show more activity 
and interest in this matter, and especially 
in the rural districts, Mr. Hay gave an 
example of the shortcomings of the Loca) 
Government Board which, if it was of any 
value at all, was evidence of the cumbrous 
state of the law and of the slowness 
of action of the Local Authorities, The 
Local Government Board has, by the legisla- 
ture, been placed in a very peculiar position 
in relation not only to housing, but to 
Sanitary and other matters. It has, as ope 
may say, to stimulate and also to censure 
local bodies; but it is the latter in whom 
both the power of the purse and the power 
of action exists, and the Local Government 
Board has the delicate duty of having to 
keep the local bodies up to the mark by 
exhortation, and not by punishment. There 
is no doubt whatever that this duty is very 
well performed by this Department, and we 
cannot understand why the Member for 
Hoxton wasted the time of the House of 
Commons with a motion which was quite 
wrongly directed, which received very little 
support, and the discussion of which was 
without any practical value. 


the same form in other spheres, but we 
should wish to make it clear that the 
failure, as we think it, of his main conten- 
tion does not by any means nullify the 
value of a readable discourse on a subject 
so wide and so elusive as to almost defy 
straightforward treatment. We put the 
book down at the end with a renewed sense 
of reverence for its great theme. 

Coupling as it does the mystery of rota- 
tion with the mystery of progression, and 
adding thereto in the case of some 
Organisms the perhaps greater mystery of 
logarithmic property, the spiral is indeed a 
force in the universe to be approached with 
uncovered head. 

sg E 


NOTES. 
IT is some satisfaction that the 
Government has carried the 
motion for the appointment of 
a Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons to act in conjunction with a Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in considering 
the principles which should govern the 
powers conferred on Municipal Authorities 
for industrial enterprise within and without 
the area of their jurisdiction. This being 
merely an application for a Committee to be 
appointed to give this important question 
what may be termed judicial consideration 
and to report to the House, the attitude 
adopted,by the partisans of municipal trading 
in their speeches against the motion appeared 
symbolical of a certain distrust in their 
cause which, according to their own view, 
appears to be one in which inquiry spells 
condemnation. However this may be, the 
Prime Minister in an impartial speech 
pointed out some of the chief questions on 
which information especially was required— 
the desirability of allowing municipalities to 
employ their own constituents, the tendency 
where municipalities employ machinery and 
plant to stagnation and want of enterprise 
and competition—a tendency having no 
operation in their original sphere of enter- 
prise, viz., road and street improvements, 
show the improvements are in their nature 
permanent—and the importance of de- 
terminating the area of enterprise of the 
various = municipalities. It is obvious 
that in many classes of enterprise 
the rigidly defined areas will lead to 
want of economy and waste of power. Mr. 
Balfour himself specified tramway enterprise 
as one as to which he entertained consider- 
able doubt whether it should be in the hands 
of municipalities, and in this connexion we 
would point out that the London United 
Tramways, whose new system to Hampton 
Court was opened last Thursday, furnishes 
a concrete example of the advantages to be 
obtained by having such enterprises in 
private hands, Their system now passes 
through the jurisdiction of more than one 
Municipality, extending in all thirty miles, 
and although the new section only com- 
prises some seven or eight miles, to obtain 
this extension the Company have had to 
expend some 200,000/. on public improve- 
ments; unremunerative works, which in the 
hands of a Corporation would have been 
done at the ratepayers’ expense. 


reflection one realises that there is no 
functional analogy between the helix of a 
shell and that of a newel staircase. The 
latter is no more than our old friend the 
inclined plane (the simplest device for the 
cheating of gravitation in ascent) disposed 
for economy of space around a central axis ; 
while the shell, sharing nothing with the 
Staircase but progressive rotation, is nature's 
device for protecting in the smallest of areas 
a long and growing body. 

The more we study Mr. Cook’s idea the 
more confident do we become of its un- 
reasonableness. From an architectural stand- 
point it is distinctly weak, and, indeed, when 
we read his chapter on masonry, and follow 
his theory as to the genesis of the spiral 
Staircase, we are led to hope that for the 
honour of his book the author's hold on the 
four sciences is tighter than his grip of the 
one art which he has studied for his pur- 
pose. His quotation, for example, from the 
“Century Dictionary” does not really sup- 
port his view, and "the modern architects” 
who told Mr. Cook that no workman would 
pin a step into the outer wall without sup- 
porting it by a beam from beneath” were 
sad rogues to so deceive a fellow-creature 
in search of knowledge. Mr. Cook asks that 
his architectural critics will deal with his 
biology, and leave the art problems to the 
mathematicians; we will, therefore, say no 
more on this head than that it must have 
been Mr. Cook’s lot many times in the 
thirteen years of his research to have gone 
upstairs and down by such steps as his 
architect friends have deemed impracticable. 
He might, it is true, have been referring, in 
his allusion to “a beam from beneath,” to a 
temporary mason’s expedient during the 
process of fixing; but he makes it probable 
that this is not his intention by the as- 
tonishing statement that with the discovery 
of the newel (the outcome of overlapping 
steps) “the outer wall fell into its true 
position of a mere protective shell.” Even 
if we ignore the principle of the cantilever, 
the protective shell” cannot abandon its 
function as a bearing. 

The study of spirals is obscured by two 
rather curious difficulties. One is that the 
dextral helix of ordinary parlance is known 
to the man of science as “leiotropic,” while 
by consequence the dexiotropic is the sinis- 
tral. The sense of this lies in the fact that 
if a staircase turns the same way as a 
normal corkscrew or the ordinary right- 
handed screw of joinery, a man walking up 
it turns, as he walks, ever to the left. And 
here is the other puzzle. A right-handed 
screw, such as a wire screw-spring, is 
dextral from whichever end you consider it; 
or, to take another example, a rifle twist is 
sinistral whether it is viewed down the 
muzzle or up the breach. But yet the dex- 
tral staircase is apparently such that it is 
leiotropic on the way up and dexiotropic on 
the way down. You have, in tact, your left 
hand on the newel in ascending, your right 
in descending. The answer to this riddle 
(which is sometimes a stumbling block) is 
that a man in descending, though he turns 
his face and body round, does not really 
reverse the conditions of ascent. To truly 
prove the dextrality of the staircase one has 
just ascended, one should descend head 
downwards, and walking, not on the treads, 
but, like a fly, on the soffit! 

We have no space to consider here Mr. 
Cook’s survey of the spiral in vegetable 
growth, nor his very interesting studies of 


Municipal 
Trading. 


Tramways on THE House of Commons last 
1 5 . week threw out that part of the 
London County Council's 
Tramway Bill which would have empowered 
them to construct a tramway across West- 
minster Bridge and along the Embankment. 
The ostensible ground of this refusal was 
the fact that the Government Commission is 
now sitting to consider the question of the 
London traffic, but so far as Westminster 
Bridge is concerned the recommendation of 
the Commission need not be waited for. 
Every one admits that the north and south 
of the Thames must be connected, and un- 
questionably it would be more convenient 
that the tramways should be brought over the 
bridge so that passengers could be put in 
communication with the Metropolitan Rail- 
way. As this railway runs under the Em- 
bankment, the only other scheme can be a 
tramway on the Embankment, and the exis- 
tence of the Commission seems only ar 
excuse for delaying the building of a tram- 
way, which must sooner or later take place. 
Nothing is more remarkable than the selfish- 
ness of the well-to-do population of London, 
of whom the House of Commons is a very 
good representative, in regard to locomotion 
for the artisan and working class. We 
trust that the Commission, when it reports, 
will emphasise the need for the better means 
of transit for the bulk of those who use the 
streets, especially in the West End. 


Engineering IN a recent article upon the 

Standards useful work of this Committee, 

Committee ye mentioned the probability 
that financial support might be afforded by 
Government, and we are now pleased to 
learn that, in response to a request made 
through the Board of Trade, the Treasury 
have expressed their willingness to include 
in the Board of Trade vote for 1903-4 a 
sum of 3.000“. as a contribution to the 
funds of the Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee, but with the previso that they shall 
not be thereby pledged to continue the 
grant in later years, It is always pleasant 


The Housing THE debate last week in the 
Question in the 
House of House of Commons on the 
Commons. Housing Question was ex- 
tremely futile and ill-judged. Mr. Hay 


brought forward a motion censuring the 
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to find a Government Department, and 
especially the Treasury, ready to support 
work of the kind undertaken by the Com- 
mittee, but considering the fact that the 
labours of that body include the preparation 
of standard specifications for engineering 
works, and the standardisation of parts of 
locomotives and electrical appliances, in 
addition to the final standardisation of 
structural iron and steel, it does not appear 
that the grant is in any way of extravagant 
proportions. In addition to the delibera- 
tions of the various sectional committees, a 
vast amount of clerical work has to be 
performed, and endless mathematical details 
kave to be calculated before the various 
tests can be published. These can only be 
completed by the aid of money, and the 
more money there is at the disposal of the 
Committee, the more rapidly can the stan- 
dard schedules be finished and placed in the 
hands of the public. We therefore express 
the hope that the Government grant will not 
only be renewed next year, but will also be 
increased in amount. We are glad to ob- 
serve that the Board of Trade are thoroughly 
alive to the immense value the new stan- 
‘dards will possess for the country at large. 


To say that construction is a 
necessary part of true design 
is merely to state a truism, but 
unſortunately it is still the case that cor- 
cect constructional methods are sometimes 
avoided by those responsible for the design 
of buildings. One or two recent cases, 
which have not been and probably never 
will be reported, may serve to make clear 
the present point. The first case relates to 
some business premises, lately erected in 
the North of England, having bay windows 
above the ground floor. During con- 
struction the architect noticed that the 
front of the building appeared to be coming 
down, and, being unable to discover the 
cause, he called upon a civil engineer 
for advice. No satisfactory information 
was available as to the exact details of the 
foundations, but examination of the failing 
front showed at once that the projecting 
windows were supported on cantilever 
brackets bolted to the girder over the shop 
dront. It then became perfectly clear to the 
structural expert that the girder was actually 
beginning to rotate about its longitudinal 
Axis, owing to the weight and leverage of the 
projecting work, and to the absence of any 
adequate counterbalancing force. When the 
disturbing cause was once discovered, the 
remedy was quickly applied, and the building 
was rendered safe. The second case refers 
to a municipal building in another northern 
«city, which is founded on alluvial soil of very 
yielding character. This being so, it is natu- 
rally to be expected that some slight settle- 
ment will occur when a new building is 
erected, and also that those who build will be 
aware of this phenomenon. In the case of the 
building to which we now refer, it does not 
seem to have occurred to any one respon- 
sible that the settlement of one structure 
might cause injury to an older structure 
adjoining. The result is that one wall of 
the latter has subsided some 3 in. or 4 in., 
and the stone front is damaged from top to 
bottom for a width of 4 ft. or 5 ft. A little 
judicious underpinning and the application 
of half a dozen screw-jacks would have 
saved the heavy cost now necessary to 
cestore the damaged building and to com- 


Building 
Construction. 


pensate the owners. Examples such as 
these are probably exceptional, but they 
certainly serve to show how important it is 
that the rising generation of architects 
should be thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of mechanical science. 


Concrete and A BRIEF, but useful, paper, 
Mortar Beams bearing upon the co-efticient 
Under Flexure. ai 
of elasticity of concrete and 
mortar beams, is now before the American 
Society of Civil Engineers for discussion. 
The results quoted by the author relate to 
beams tested to the point of failure, and 
they are of more than ordinary value, as the 
beams tested were seven years old. Four 
beams, measuring 4 in, square by 38 in. 
long, were tested; two of gravel-concrete, 
I, 2, 4 and I, 3, 5, and two of cement 
mortar, I, 3 and 1, 2. The beams were 
first broken by weights applied at the centre 
of 36-in. spans, and afterwards each half was 
broken by weights applied at the centre of 
16-in. spans, It appears that the strain of 
deflection consisted of two parts, one 
apparently permanent and the other elastic, 
the latter disappearing upon removal of the 
load. The co-efficient of elasticity was com- 
puted by using the difference between the 
two deflections thus found, and the deflec- 
tion was shown to vary almost exactly as 
the centre load, The co-efficient ot elasticity 
for the concrete beams was found to vary 
from 387,000 lbs. to 1,591,000 Ibs. per square 
inch, the average being 1,083, oco lbs., and for 
the cement mortar beams it varied from 
597,000 Ibs. to 2,440,000 Ibs. per square inch, 
the average being 1,357,000 lbs. Similarly, 
the extreme fibre stresses were, for concrete, 
from 208 Ibs. to 315 lbs., averaging 255 4 Ibs. 
per square inch; and for cement mortar, 
from 294 lbs. to 636 lbs., averaging 471 Ibs, per 
square inch. As usual in experiments upon 
such materials the variations are rather wide, 
but the results now obtained agree fairly 
well with those of other investigators. 


THE (discovery recently made 
by M. and Mme, Curie that 
barium chloride containing 
radium emits heat continuously without 
itself undergoing any appreciable change, 
has naturally caused a stir in the scientific 
world. Radium is an element which, was 
discovered a few years ago, and is obtained 
from the mineral known as pitchblende,“ 
which is an oxide of uranium, found in com- 
paratively small quantities in Cornwall and 
in some other parts of the world. A ton of 
pitchblende contains only a few grains of 
radium, and up to the present date the total 
weight of radium compound extracted in the 
entire world probably does not exceed 1 oz. 
Very little is yet known about radium, but it 
has already been discovered that (1) 
it emits heat without undergoing combustion 
and without undergoing any measurable 
change in weight, (2) it maintains itself at a 
temperature higher than that of surrounding 
bodies, (3) it emits invisible rays which 
rapidly blister and destroy the human skin, 
and (4) it causes substances with which it 
comes in contact to become luminescent in 
the dark. Energy cannot be created; it can 
merely be converted from one form into 
some other form, and the power possessed 
by radium of perpetually emitting heat is 
supposed to be due to its power of con- 
verting into heat some torm of energy which 
has not yet been discovered. Sir William 
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Crookes, the two Curies, and other eminent 
scientists who are now concentrating their 
attention on radium, will no doubt soon be 
able to publish further information regarding 
its properties. 


An illustrated pamphlet de- 
scribing the sewerage and 
sewage disposal works at East 
Retford, and apparently written by the 
engineer, Mr. J. C. Melliss, M. Inst. C. E., has 
been sent to us, An interesting feature of 
the sewerage is the use of Shone’s pneumatic 
ejectors for the purpose of raising the sewage 
from a low-lying portion of the district, and 
again at the outfall works. The method of 
disposal is chemical precipitation, followed 
by filtration through land. The precipitants 
are said to be “crude sulphate of alumina, 
carbon, and lime,” and two tons of pressed 
sludge are produced daily. It seems to us 
that the scheme is a costly one, considering 
that the population of the district is only 
13,000, and that the sewage is chiefly of a 
domestic character, The initial outlay was 
about 52,000}, and the annual cost of carry- 
ing on the works is estimated at 594/. 


East Retford 
Sewage Works. 


TuE Town Council of Bedford 
decided last week to demolish 
the structure known as the 
Floral Hall—the last remaining building 
disfiguring the fine open space in the centre 
of the town, adjoining St. Paul’s Church. 
The hall in question, originally erected 
as a Corn Exchange, was superseded 
by a more suitable building some years 
since. This very sensible action on the 
part of the Council is being vigorously 
protested against by a section of the 
inhabitants, and, according to! the local 
press, the leaders of the opposition are the 
very people who insisted on the demolition 
of the venerable remains of the old Grey- 
friars Priory! It may be remembered that 
we joined in the ineffectual plea for the pre- 
servation of this interesting old relic, which 
has now entirely disappeared, the site being 
given over to the public as a recreation 
ground. It may be added that the gift, was 
so abused that it was at one time an intoler- 
able nuisance to the neighbourhood, and the 
cause of a disturbance almost amounting to 
a riot. The removal of the Floral Hall” 
will have a very different effect, and will 
leave the statue of John Howard and St. 
Paul's Church in sole possession of St. 
Paul's- square. 


Inconsistent 
Iconoclasts. 


A COMMITTEE have been con- 
stituted for the erection, at a 
cost of 500l, towards which 
they ask for subscriptions, of a memorial 
to the Venerable Bede. The proposed 
monument, in the form of an Anglian 
cross, will be set up at Roker Point, 
Monkwearmouth, on a site that formerly 
appertained to the united monasteries 
of St. Peter and St. Paul at Wear- 
mouth and Jarrow. Bede, as he himselt 
says, was born in that territory, which two 
years before his birth in 673 had been 
granted by Ecfrid, King of Deira and Ber- 
nicia, to his thane Biscopus, afterwards 
Abbot Benedict. Benedict founded St. 
Peter’s convent on the north bank ‘of the 
Wear, and subsequently in 682 established 
that of St. Paul at Jarrow by the Tyne, five 
miles distant, where Ecfrid had given him 
forty hides of land. When but seven years 
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old, Bede was placed under Benedict's care 
at Wearmouth, and then, still a youth, went 
to St. Paul's at Jarrow under Ceolfrid, its 
first abbot. There he passed all the rest of 
his studious life, with the exception of a few 
visits into Yorkshire and Kent, and, as some 
maintain, albeit upon very slender grounds, 
a journey to Rome and a term of residence 
as a professor at Cambridge. St. Cuthbert 
relates in a letter to Cuthwm the manner of 
his death, which happened on May 26, 735. 
His remains were stolen by Elfred, a priest 
of Durham, and, having been preserved in 
secret in St. Cuthbert’s tomb, were removed 
by Bishop Hugh Pudsey or Puiset, who 
occupied the see in 1153-1179, into a magni- 
ficent shrine, which was despoiled zemp. 
Henry VIII. The two monasteries suffered 
grievously at the hands of the Danes, 
and in 1083 were converted by Bishop 
William de Carilepho into cells of St. 


Cuthbert’s at Durham, the rebuilding of 


which he began ten years afterwards. 


AT the Mart, on the Ist inst., 
were sold, for 1,275/, the 
house, No. 6, and its site, for 
rebuilding purposes, and No. 9, a corner 
house, for 2,800/. Two adjacent houses, 
opposite the time-honoured Cheshire Cheese, 
are also to be rebuilt. No 6, on the 
west side, was the London home during 
nearly tour years of Oliver Goldsmith. He 
removed thither in the autumn of 1760 from 
his lodgings at No. 12, Green Arbour- 
court (since demolished), between Far- 
ringdon-street and Old Bailey. The 
house belonged to a relative of New- 
bery, who had given him more regular 
and profitable employment. Goldsmith's 
sojourn in Wine Office-court, where he 
rented two rooms, is memorable for the 
circumstance that whilst living there he first 
made acquaintanceship with Dr. Johnson, 
whom on May 31, 1761, Dr. Percy took to 
sup with Goldsmith, as Percy relates in the 
biographical memoir compiled by various 
writers for the edition of the poet’s miscel- 
laneous works, and with Beauclerk, Burke, 
Reynolds, Tom Davies, Hogarth, and Bos- 
well. He occupied the rooms until the spring 
of 1764, when he removed to some chambers 
on the library staircase in the Temple; in 


Wine Office-court, 
Fleet-street. 


the meantime he occasionally sought quiet 


and retreat in country” lodgings at Isling- 
ton. During the interval we mention he 
wrote his " Life of Beau Nash,” began for 
James Dodsley a “ Chronological History of 
the Lives of Eminent Persons of Great 
Britain and Ireland,” commenced the 
“Traveller” and the “Vicar of Wakefield,” 
wrote for Newbery a “Compendium ot Bio- 
graphy,” and a “History of England,” and 
was elected one of the original twelve 
members of The Club, which after Garrick’s 
death was named the Literary Club. 


THE exhibitions of the New 
English Art Club vary very 
much; sometimes one finds 
eccentricity and ugliness quite in the 
ascendant ; at other times, as in the present 
instance, among a good many eccentric and 
unfinished sketches there is a fair proportion 
of works of real interest. The effort to 
convey impressions of light, colour, and atmo- 
sphere in landscape, rather than realism of 
detail, is finely illustrated and perfectly 
successful in the various works by Mr, 


The New 
English Art 
Club. 


effect of light struggling through trees ; even 


(or goes beyond) his mark, is really success- 


exhibits a large sketch of a wall decoration, 


mental framework of the picture. 


Mark Fisher and (not so far behind him) 
Miss Alice Fanner; Mr. Bellingham-Smith’s 
“Tea-party” (69) conveys admirably the 


“The Golden Valley” (56) of Mr, Wilson 
Steer, an impressionist who often misses 


ful in conveying the impression of sunlight, 
though not of much else. Mr. Steer also 


hardly decorative enough save in the orna- 
Some 
interior studies with figures vex one from 
the unnecessary ugliness of the personages 
introduced, as in Mr. Muirhead’s The 
Sisters” (53), a good piece of interior effect 
marred by the mean heads of the two 
women. Mr. Dodd, in“ Afternoon” (61) 
interests us by a truthful rendering of 
character and colour in all the accessories 
without giving way to any of the hard 
glitter, which reduces painting to a 
mechanical imitation; the same praise is 
due to Mr. W. W. Russell’s interior scene 


“ Reference” (93); here the figure is of 


some dignity, though the same artist in 
„Prints“ (65) is content with a figure abso- 
lutely devoid of charm. Personal beauty is 
at a discount in the Club, Mr. Johnstone 
Douglas's charming face under The Grey 
Veil” (70) forming the one exception. Mr. 


Furse’s large portrait group at the head of 


the room is hardly one of his best efforts; 
in the portrait group called “ The Song (98) 
there is character enough, and a bold painting 
of the black silk dress, but the lady who 
wears it strikes one as very short in propor- 
tion to the scale of her head. Undoubtedly 
the most artistic piece of work among the 
figure subjects is Mr. Orpen’s half-length 
seated figure “The Red Scarf” (103); not 
an agreeable face, but the whole full of 
character and colour. Among other things 
to be mentioned are Mr. Homer Watson’s 
powerful though loaded landscape, “ The 
Edge of the Plateau” (80); Mr. Duffs 
“Winter Lambs” (86); Mr. Thornton’s 
“Scene on the Arno” (77), with its glimmer- 
ing buildings on the further bank; and two 
still-life studies (94 and 106), by Mr. Orpen 
and Miss Cornish respectively. 


A COLLECTION of small land- 
Mr. Kerr- É 
Lawson’s Italian SCapes from Italy by Mr. Kerr- 
Landscapes. Lawson, at Messrs. Dowdes- 
wells Gallery, is of interest from their 
individuality of style and treatment. They 
are mostly city landscapes, in which build- 
ings figure largely, and the artist seems to 
aim at conveying the essential architectural 
character and colour of the scene in slightly 
executed and rather flatly-tinted studies 
which nevertheless give the impression 
of careful and conscientious observation ; 
what is omitted is omitted from choice and 
selection. The first in the catalogue “Venice,” 
with the groups of buildings rising from an 
untouched expanse of water, is very effective; 
so is The Zattere, Venice” (8), and“ The 
Piazza, Siena” (18); “The Salute, Venice” 
(26) a little grey drawing giving a new idea 
of a celebrated architectural group; and a 
delicately-handled little moonlight scene, 
“Vallombrosa from Rovezzano ” (35). 


At the Modern Gallery are a 
large number of small paint- 
ings of Irish scenery, The 


The Modern 
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Land of the Shamrock,” by Mr. Alexander! 


Williams, R.H.A.* The general quality of 
these is very good ; the artist is more parti- 
cularly successful in coast scenery. No. 2, 
“The Loaded Winds Bring in the Gather- 
ing Storm,” 
on a small scale, very wild and stormy 


is a really fine picture 


in effect. In “Ireland's Eye, Dublin 
Bay” (103), the fresh bright impression 
of the rough sea is admirable. In Nos. 


53 and 110 the barren seaside foregrounds, 
sand and rushes in one case, gorse in the 
other, are painted with great truth; “A 
Shore Sketch” (75) shows a fine effect of 
calm with cloud reflections. Many others, 
including inland scenes, are worth attention, 
but it is in coast scenery that Mr. Williams 
is at his best. 


In our Note last week headed 
Bridges “Proposed Lambeth Bridge,” 
by a printer’s error which es- 


caped notice we were betrayed into saying 
that we did not see why the Thames Con- 
servancy should be allowed, by over-stringent 
requirements, to deprive us of any more 


bridges of ornamental character.” The word 
intended and written was not “ ornamental,” 


but “monumental,” which is a very different 


thing. We have never asked for orna- 
mental” bridges; we want monumental 
bridges—z.e. solid architectural structures, 
not steel girders. 


— — 
TELE-PHOTOGRAPHY, A MEANS OF 
SECURING PHOTOGRAPHS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS. 
By ERNEST MARRIAGE, F. R. P. S. 


THE difficulty, or rather the impossibility, 
of obtaining photographs of the interesting 
architectural details about or inside large public 
buildings must be familiar to every architect. 
General views of small interest can almost 
always be bought in the town, but, go where 
you will, photographs of important structural 
details cannot be found. The local photo- 
grapher has insufficient enterprise, or the 
public demand is not large enough to warrant’ 
the outlay involved in the making of the neces- 
sary negatives. Prior to the introduction of 
tele-photography (about the year 1802) it was 
often only possible to take large scale photo- 
graphs of detail by the use of staging, and the 
expense of such a method is prohibitive to a 
travelling photographer. The tele-photographic 
lens makes it possible to record a piece of 
detail on a building from a greater distance ; 
its height above ground level is a matter of less 
consequence to the tele-photographer, so long 
as there is a fair amount of space in front of 
the subject. 

An illustcation will make this point clear to 
the reader. The illustration marked A in the 
lithograph plate is a view in the atrium of 
the church of St. Ambrose in Milan, taken 
with a 6-in. lens. The lens was fifteen yards 
away from the second pillar—not the nearest 
one, but that next to it, and about the middle 
of the photograph. These pillars are 15 ft. or 
16 ft. high, and a staging some ro ft. from the 
pavement would be required if the capitals 
were to be taken with an ordinary lens. The 
camera should be nearly on a level with the 
subject if a near point of view is chosen, anda 
near standpoint is essential if the capital is to 
be photographed with an ordinary lens, unless 
a minute scale will suffice. The capital on the 
nearest column gives an idea of the alteration 
in perspective brought about by a nearer point 
of view. B is a tele-photograph taken from 
the same spot as the previous example; the 
same 6-in. lens was used, but a _ tele-photo- 
graphic attachment was added to it, and the 
scale of picture multiplied by twelve. As 
A and B have been equally reduced in 
making the half-tone blocks, the exact gain in 
size due to the use of a tele-photographic lens 
is shown. In this atrium there are eighteen 


* “ Royal Hibernian Academy,” not Royal Horse 
Artillery,” as the affix is sometimes read in England; a 
mistake which carries with it the inference tha t the artist 
is an amateur. í 
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Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 


free pillars, with capitals carved on the four 
sides, similar to those which are reproduced ; 
the subjects are varied, no two being exactly 
alike. C, also a tele - photograph, shows 
the treatment of animals in Romanesque 
carvings. The capitals to the pilasters against 
the walls are also worthy of note; there are 
over twenty of these, including the capitals to 
the doorways on the west front. It will be 
seen what a large field of usefulness tele- 
photography opens out in the study of design 
and decoration to the architect and sculptor. 

For architectural tele-photography an expen- 
sive lens is not required, the negative attach- 
ment can be fitted to any good ordinary lens 
at a cost of from 3/. to l. A tele-photographic 
lens has another great advantage over ordinary 
lenses, besides the increased scale of the 
photographs, viz., that the focal length can be 
altered at will. In buying a telephotographic 
attachment, you have secured a number of 
lenses in one. 

The camera and tripod should be strong, 
even at the cost of scme increased weight. 
The size is a matter for individual choice. | 
use a 73 in. by 5in. camera (of which fig. 4 is a 
scale drawing) but would recommend a whole 
plate camera in preference, as 73 in. by 5 in. 
plates are not quite so easy to get, and the 
shape is rather narrow for architectural 
subjects. The half - plate camera has less 
extension, and is on that account less suitable 
for tele- photography; upon the length to which 
the camera will rack out depends the scale of 
the tele-photograph. The most suitable type 
of camera has square parallel bellows and 
fixed front ; triple extension is very undesirable. 
The camera outlined in fig. 1 (I omit the bel- 
lows for the sake of clearness) is of the usual 
d: sign, the chief difference being in the method 
of swinging the back. The common pattern 
cnly all ws a shpbt amount of swing to be 
obtaincd, whilst for tele-photography a range 
of 30 deg. should be practicable. The brass 
stays A and B explain themselves; B is 
crooked in order that it may not project when 


Fig. 4. 


the camera is closed. The front strut E must 
be bent outwards slightly in the middle to 
clear the screw D under the same condition. 
The screw D and the stay C are of special 
form, better shown in fig.2. The slot in C 
ends in a round hole, and there is a shoulder 
on the screw D, shaded in the plan, which fits 
this hole ; the shoulder is a trifle deeper than 
the thickness of the stay, so that the screw 
cannot bind the stay. D thus forms a pivot 
upon which the back swings until it is clamped 
in position by the binding screws on the stays 
A and B. Turning again to fig. 1, H and K 
represent a tele-photographic lens. H is an 
ordinary rectilinear lens, and K the negative 
lens of the tele-photographic attachment. 
Focussing is performed by moving H by 
means of the rack and pinion further from or 
nearer to K. 

The point F on the base marks the distance 
the negative lens projects inside the body of 
the camera. The distance between the nega- 
tive lens and the screen, indicated at the top of 
the plan by a dotted line and arrow heads 
should always be noted before making an 
exposure. A pocket measure should be carried 
for this purpose if suitable scales do not form 
part of the camera. In a camera of this 
pattern, the back is clamped to two stout brass 
strips running along the base; these can be 
engraved with scales ; } in. gradations will be 
sufficiently small, or, if the metric system is 
preferred, 5 of a centimetre. Fig. 3 shows a 
convenient form of the scale; it is marked 
in half-inches. F. and G. refer to the points so 
marked in fig. 4. J is the break in the con- 
tinuity of the strip, which comes at the hinge 
of the camera. The scale on the right starts 
from the end of the fixed base-board at G, using 
G as an index, the length to which the camera 
has been racked is read off. The other 
scale to the left shows the distance that the 
back has been moved along the guides from a 

iven starting-point, the bottom of the swing 

ck, if it is closed against the upright, marks 
the extension, and the addition of the two 


measurements: gives the total extension. If the 
scales are intended solely for use with one 
tele-photographic lens, zero of the left-hand 
scale should ibe] placed at the point F, but if 
they are to be used with other tele-photo- 
graphic lenses which do not project inside the 
camera to the same extent, or with ordinary 
lenses, the outside face of the flange on the 
camera front is probably the best starting- 
point. 

A camera that is to be used for architectural 
photography with ordinary lenses should have 
a wide range in the rising front. A useful 
plan for increasing the extent of this move- 
ment is shown in fig. 4. The drawing repre. 
sents the front of my cainera with the rising 
and cross front removed. The black slip is 
rabbeted into the camera and is movable. 
When rise is required it is placed as shown, if 
it is desirable to lower the front as much as 
possible, the slip is taken out and placed at the 
top, where it fits into the space indicated by 
the heavy line. The slot in the front itself 
should be long and protected with a brass 
plate, and eeveral screw-holes for the binding 
screw should be made in the body of the 
camera ; one is insufficient. 

Whether or not the architectural photo- 
grapher takes up tele-photography, his outfit 
is incomplete without a tilting table. Itis not 
possible to tilt the camera to any great extent 
by means of the tripod and at the same time 
maintain stable equilibrium, whilst photo- 
graphs of floor or roof detail are impossible 
without a tilting table, or some bulkier substi- 
tute. For architectural tele-photography a 
tilting table is absolutely essential, because the 
lens should be kept in the centre of the camera 
front. Raising the lens by means of the rising 
front to any appreciable extent will result in 
the plate being imperfectly covered, especially 
when the distance between the ocean lens 
and the plate is short, and, further than this, it 
is very ineffective, as the alteration in the field 
of view is slight. 

Mention has been previously made of the 
fact that the scale of the tele-photograph de 
pends, other things being equal, upon the 
extension of the camera; as the scale increases 
the requisite exposure increases. The exposure 
should be directly proportional to the square of 
the magnification. By magnification is meant 
the linear increase in the size of the image in 
the tele-photograph compared with a photo- 
graph taken with the ordinary lens alone; 
compare A and B in the plate. As B is an 
example of twelve magnifications, the exposure 
should have been 144 times that necessary for 
the part of A which it represents, using the 
same stop in the ordinary lens in each case. 

Without some means of finding out the mag- 
nification, exposures would be largely a matter 
of guess work. To find the magnification, 
divide the distance from the negative lens to 
the screen by the focal length of the negative 
lens and add one ; the result is the magnifica- 
tion. For example, the focal length of the 
negative lens is 4 in., the distance between it 
and the screen 12 in.; then the magnification is 
3 + 1, or 4 times, and the exposure must be 
sixteen times what you would give if the ordi- 
nary lens alone were used at the same aperture, 
say 716. 

Another way of increasing the magnification 
and scale is to use a negative lens of shorter 
focallength. The illustrations E, F, G, in the 
lithograph were photographed from the same 
spot. They are details from the beautiful 
north porch of Chartres Cathedral. E was 
was taken with an ordinary lens, F with a 
tele-photo lens and a moderate camera exten- 
sion, 13in. from negative lens to screen ; for 
G a shorter negative lens was used, and this 
distance increased to 163 in. From this spot, 
and with the sameicamera and lenses, the scale 
of the tele-photographs could have been varied 
to any extent between the limits shown in 
examples F and G. 

There is one fault which a beginner is almost 
certain to make in work of this kind—he does 
not see that his plate is properly covered; 
there is detail in the centre of the negative, 
but its corners are transparent and print 
out black. The natural tendency at first is 
to keep the camera too close to the objec 
which is to be tele-photographed ; then the 
camera extension must be short or the detail 
will be too large for the plate. Witha 
shortened camera extension, the covering power 
of a tele-photograph lens is diminished. To 
remedy the defect, the camera is moved away 
from the object and the extension increased, 
make up for the consequent loss in size ; with 
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the increased extension of the camera, the plate 
will be found to be properly covered. One 
of my earliest attempts at tele-photography 
had three obvious defects. Failure to cover 
the plate, because the lens was probably 
raised above the centre of the plate, hence the 
upper corners were more devoid of detail than 
the lower ones. The lens was not focussed 
cer 0 this was owing to the fact that the 
capital was on the dark side of the arch, but 
the difficulty might have been overcome by 
placing a candle on or close to the capital and 
focussing either on the flame itself, or by the 
light cast upon the capital. A piece of bold 
type placed on the object is often very useful 
in a case of this sort. The third defect was that 
the perpendicular lines of the columns diverged, 
which is evidence that the camera was tilted, 
but the back was not swung, and consequently 
was not perpendicular at the time of ure. 

The following advice may be useful to the 
novice. All photographs of detail should be 
taken in diffused light if possible. If the sun 
is shining, sometimes an obliging cloud will 
obscare it for a time sufficiently 511 to enable 
an exposure to be made in diffused light. If a 
series of photographs is to be made of a large 
building or cathedral, begin work in the morn- 
ing on the south side and go to the west as soon 
as the sun interferes ; the north side may be 
safely left to the afternoon, when any exposures 
should also be made upon the east end. The 
final focussing of the tele-photograph should be 
made with the same stop in the front lens as 
that which is used for making the exposure. 
Do not take tele-photographs of detail against 
the sky if it can be avoided. 

Somewhat different conditions come into 
force when more distant views of buildings 
are the objects to be portrayed. In many 
cases sunlight will be helpful, especially if the 
san is not too high and overpowering. 
Example D on the plate is a tele-photograp 
taken just as the sun was breaking through 
thin cloud; the soft touch of sunlight on the 
flying buttresses helps to throw these into 
prominence and to accentuate what is the 
main point of interest to the architect. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


AN ordinary general meeting of the Archi- 
Association was held on Friday last 

week in the Meeting-room of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, No. 9, Conduit- 
street, Regent-street, Mr. H. T. Hare, President, 


in the chair. 
Mr. A. J. Healey having been elected a 
member of the Association, 


Mr. R. S. Balfour, hon. secretary, proposed 
a vote of thanks to Mr. W. E. Riley for kindly 
conducting a party of members over the 
London County Council estate at Totterdown 
on the 21st ult.* This having been agreed to, 

Mr. Balfour announced the following classes, 
commencing :—April 8, “ Land Surveying,” 
Professor H. Adams, lecturer; Ap 23; 
3 Quantity Surveying,” Mr. H. J. Leaning, 


It was also announced that a meeting of the 
Discussion Section will be held on April 2ọ, 
when a paper will be read by Mr. H. Cotman, 
entitled “ A Tour in Gloucestershire,” also that 
a paper by Mr. E. T. Hall, on “ Hospitals,” 
will be read before the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on April 20. 

The Chairman read the list of officers nomi- 
nated for session 1903-4", and the following 
gentlemen were appointed to act as scrutineers 
for the occasion, i. e., Messrs. W. J. H. Lever- 
ton, L. Simmons, T. C. Yates, A. Potter, and 
A. S. Tayler. 


Andrea Palladio: His Life and Work. 

Mr. Banister F. Fletcher then read the 
following paper :— 

Of the early life and parentage of Andrea 
Palladio there exists but little information. 

All his biographers, with the exception of 
Paolo Gualdo, describe him as having been 
born in the year 1518. The latter, however, 
informs us that he was born in 1508, thus 
making him just ten years older; but, unfor- 
tunately, there is no further confirmation of 
this statement. Palladio's father was a mason 
at Vicenza, where he died in 1545. 

Though we should much like to know some 
of the circumstances of his boyhood and the 
various influences and episodes which con- 


tributed to his success in after years, all we are 
ee ee en ee ee 


* See our issue for March s$. 


privileged to learn is from Palladio himself, for 
he tells us that he early possessed a great love 
and natural inclination for architecture, and 
that, as a boy, he read Cæsar's Commentaries,” 
and imagined and designed the bridge over the 
Rhine from Cæsar's written description, after. 
wards utilising this over the Bacchiglione, near 
Vicenza. 


studied mathematics, which he considered an 
essential 
humble birth is corroborated by Leoni, who 
describes him as of mean extraction,” adding, 
“that in consideration of his great abilities, 
and as a reward for the honours he did his 
native city, he was made free of same, and 
received into the body of the nobility.” But 
this honour only came to Palladio when his 
fame was established throughout the whole of 
Northern Italy. 
was 2 studious one, and we naturally infer that 
a most excellent education was conferred upon 
him by his father, the mason Pietro, who, in all 


uture. The latter appears to have soon 
deserted sculpture for architecture, meanwhile 
also studying the works of Vitruvius, Alberti, 
Michelozzi, Cronaca, Serlio, and San Gallo. 


Palladio possessed a patron in Gian Giorgio 
Trissino. 
first visited Rome in 1541, when he was thirty- 
three years of age. 
ceedingly industrious during 
drawings of the Classic buildi 
testify. 


Rimini, Naples, Capua, Pola in Istria, and 
Nimes. 
visiting Tivoli, Palestrina, Porto, and Albano, 
returning to Vicenza in July, and taking with 
him nine books, entitled “ L'Italia liberata dai 
Goti.” In 1551 he is for the third time in Rome, 
“in the company of Venetian gentlemen.” 


searches among the ruins of her temples and 
edifices ; a time of hard labour, of measurin 
oe: and theorising, the results of whi 

e 
writings on architecture. 


to measure every minute part by itself, and, 
indeed, I 
of them, not discovering that anything of this 
kind is performed without the justest reason 
sndethe finest proportion, that I afterwards, not 
once but very often, took journeys to several 


what the whole must needs have been, and to 
make draughts accordingly. 
undertaking worthy of a man who considers 
that he was not born for himself only, but 
likewise for the good of others.” 


he came often in contact with many of the 
great artists of the day. Here hecould gaze 
upon the great achievements of Bramante, such 
as the Cancellaria and Girand Palaces and the 
little Temple of S. Pietro in Montorio, and 
upon the works of Raphael, who died in 1520; 
could study the progress of the cupola of St. 
Peter under the masterly direction of Michel- 
angelo, and see this great master’s work un 
the Palazzi dei Conservatori on the Capitol. 


Pietro Massimi and of Antonio San Gallo at 
the Farnese Palace were also completed at the 
time of his first visit to Rome. 


formation regarding the architects and painters 
of his day. Especially does he eulogise Vasari, 
whom he styles “a painter and architect of 
great merit.’ 
of Sansovino, who died in 1570, accompanied 


Gualdo mentions that Palladio also seriously 


part of an architect’s education. His 


It is evident that his early life 


robability, sacrificed much to secure his son’s 


In accordance with the custom of the times, 
It was with this patron that he 


He must have been ex- 
this visit, as his 
ngs in his treatise 


He visited at various periods Ancona, 
In May, 1547, we also hear of his 


His time there was spent in earnest re- 


has handed down to posterity in his valuable 
He says, I began, with the utmost accuracy, 


became so scrupulous an examiner 


arts of Italy, and even out of it, that I might 
e able from such fragments to comprehend 


I thought this an 


During his stay in the ancient city no doubt 


The work of Baldasare Peruzzi at the Palazzo 


In Palladio’s writings we find interesting in- 


We also find mention made 


by much praise of the buildings erected b 
him. Other contemporaries are mentioned, 
amongst these being San Micheli, the great 
military architect of the Renaissance whose 
special work is evidenced in his fortresses and 
palaces at Verona. 

We have no information regarding Palladio's 
marriage, neither do we find any mention made 
of his wife. He had a family of four sons and 
one daughter. The eldest son, Mare Antonio, 
became a sculptor, like his father; we find 
him living at Venice in 1588, and he died in 
1600. Leonidas, who assisted his father, died 
about 1574. We read of his directing the 
building of the dome at Montagnana in 1566. 


Orazio, the third son, studied law in Padua 
oe 
camozzi, 


in 1564 and died in 1574. Silla, the 
was an architect, and, assisted by 


the saying 
Although 
of a buildin 
no info 

of structures as a whole. 


completed the Teatro Olimpico, upon which 


his father was engaged at the time of his death 
and died about 1627. Zenobia married Della 
Fede, a goldsmith, whose name appears in- 
scribed in the guild at Vicenza. 


Before the year 1564 Palladio was in legal 


documents called “of Vicenza and " inhabitant 

of Vicenza.” In those relating to the marriage 

of his daughter he appears as civis Vicentine,” 

a N worthy of mentioning in the days 
e 


ublic. 
None of the honours conferred upon Palladio 


can exceed the publication of his works which 
was undertaken with much courage and dili- 
gence by Ottavio Bertotti Scamozzi, who 
measured, drew, and restored his buildings. 
This book contains most interesting engravings 
and commentaries, showing much 

and scholarship. 
volumes, of which many editions have ap- 
peared both in Italian and French. 


earning 
It embraces four large 


Though infirm for a long time, Palladio 


nevertheless continued to take an active part 
in the building of his edifices, and when 
finally the end came it found him at work upon 
one of his finest efforts, the Teatro Olimpico, 
finished after his death by his son Silla and 
Vincenzio Scamozzi. 


* 
Palladio’s death was a t grief and loss to 


his loyal native city, which revered him not 
only for his genius, but for his man 
virtues—for he was both amiable an 
volent, and beloved by his workmen. 


other 
bene- 


Principles. 
His principles are best exemplified in his 


buildings, but a striking point about many of 
them lies in the fact that he was not slavishly 
bound by his own rules as to the proportions 
of the classical columns and their entablatures. 


Like many another, he was an exemplar of 
that a genius can be above rules. 
e refers in detail to the various parts 
and their proportions, he has left 
on as to the design and composition 


In his use of the orders he was full of resource, 


and no 5 method seems to have been 
y o 


peculiar wn. 

It has been held that he was specially in 
favour of obtaining size and di 
composition by including two stories of 
his facades within one order. 
been said to have influenced English archi- 
tecture in contrast with the precepts of 
Vignola which were followed in France; 
but Palladio employed both methods equally, 
while he was also fond of marking his ground 
story with -rusticated blocks of masonry 
se page | 
order, an 
pilasters. 


gnity in his 
This has 


his first floor (piano nobile) by an 
his upper (or attic) story by flat 


He also employed the attic story, seldom used 


by other masters, in lieu of a great crowning 
cornice. 


His style has been defined as a mean be- 


tween the severe use of ancient forms and the 
licentious style of those who reject all rule 
whatever. 


Speaking generally, the plans of his buildings 


were suitable to the requirements of the Vene- 
tian nobility for whom they were erected. 


The fact that they are not well suited to our 


present requirements cannot detract from their 
stateliness and convenience when considered 
in relation to the age in which they were 
erected, and the climate of Italy. 


The disposition and proportion of his apart- 


ments in regard to each other are often exceed- 
ingly happy and effective. 


Some have found fault with the magnificence 


and Sag which are observed in some of 
Palladio’s fa 

remember for whom and for what purpose 
they were built. His clients were Venetian 
noblemen, eager to display their power and 
position by the erection of grandiose buildings, 
which he provided in his spacious columned 
vestibules, grand staircases, galleries, libraries, 
and colonnades. 


cades, but here, again, we must 


His architecture was essentially columnar 
and not fenestral, and his entablatures were 
proportioned to the column with which they 
were associated, whereas his predecessor, 
Sansovino, occasionally employed an entabla- 
ture disproportionate to the columns, as at 
St. Mark’s Library, in which windows are 
placed in a deep frieze. In addition to the 
methods referred to, our master frequently 
used two orders of different scale in the same 
facade ; one comprising the whole height of 
the building and the smaller subordinate 
“order” being only one-half or two-thirds of 
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piers of the Gothic hall which they surround, 
these piers dividing the interior of the ground 
story into seven compartments in length and 
three in width. With these measurements 
(height and width), which could not be de- 
parted from, it is easy to see that Palladio had 
to decide on a design controlled and influenced 
by these data. He marked each story by an 
order, the Doric to the ground story and the 
Ionic to the upper one, these being formed as 
half columns backing on to a wall of con- 
siderable thickness, and their entablature re. 
turned back to this wall at each column, thus 
giving a vertical expression and preventing 
the squat proportion which would have re. 
sulted had the cornices been continued round 
the facade without a break. 

Furthermore, the height of the ground-floor 
arches on the facade had to be considerably 
less than the hall, because the entablature of 
the order occupied some depth, and the arcade 
had to be beneath this. A statue crowns the 
balustrade over each pair of columns, and 
thus an unasual and difficult proportion of 
bay was cleverly handled. It is in the 
design of the space between the principal 
columns that the beauty and originality of this 
building is found. By referring to the illustra- 
tion it will be seen that a space approximating 
a square is contained between the main 
coluinns as vertical lines, and the base of these 
columns and the underside of their entabla- 
tures as horizontal bounding lines. It is par. 
ticularly in his treatment of these that Palladio 
has shown his skill, and had produced a muii; 
which to this day is known by his name. He 
has filled in this square space with four 
columns, placed in couples about 3 ft. 6 in. from 
the main piers, and supporting a cornice from 
which springs a semicircular arch covering an 
opening twice its width in height. In the 
spandrels are circular openings. 

The treatment of the angles of this building 
also shows the master hand. Here he was 
without restrictions as to width, and he has 
decreased this by placing the coupled 
secondary columns nearer to the piers, and by 
doubling the main columns at the angles or 
rather, by placing an extra angular three- 
quarter column which shows on each face. 

This diminution of width of bay and the 
doubling of the columng give an appearance 
of strength to the angles of the façade which is 
very pleasing. The basilica is such an 
important creation that a few words as to its 
detailed proportion may not be out of place. 

The order to the lower story is Doric, con- 
sisting of half columns about 2 ft. 8 in. in 
diameter, attached to a wall about 4 ft. 4 in. 
thick. The columns are about eight diameters, 
and the entablature is slightly over a quarter 
of the column in height. 

The smaller Doric free-standing columns to 
this story have the same proportion as the 
larger, but they have a circular base, no 
doubt with the intention of preventing incon- 
venience to pedestrians. 

These small columns have a cornice, in 
height about one-eighth that of the columns, of 
the type shown, and from this springs the 
semi-circular arch. 

The upper story is ornamented with a large 
and smali Jonic order, both placed on the 
same continuous pedestal about a quarter of 
the height of the larger columns, these latter 
being 2 ft. 3 in. in diameter, and 8} diameters 
in height. Palladio has not here followed his 
own rules nor those of Vitruvius, who says 
‘that when the columns are placed over each 
other, the upper one should be a quarter less in 
diameter than the lower,” whereas in this case 
it is only one-sixth. A balustrade, one-fifth 
of the lonic order in height, crowns the 
facade. 

fhe height of the Ionic entablature is about 
one-fifth of the height of its column. The 
smaller free-standing columns of this order are 
I ft. 23 in. in diameter and 8 diameters in height 
The capitals are of the Grecian type, and have 
circular plinths and cornice similar to that on 
the lower story. The method of vaulting the 
arcades is shown in the illustration. 

This building must rank as Palladio's master - 
piece; the peculiar charm it now possesses IS 
also much enhanced by the beautiful weathering 
of the stone. 

The Teatro Olimpico at Vicenza is a good 
example of Palladio’s skill in planning. 

In this building he was not in any way 
bound by precedent, as suggested by some 
who have only studied his work superficially 
On the contrary, he well knew how to accom 
modate the principles of classic architecture fo 


the larger one. In every case except that of | pediment over. The aisles have their inclined 
the tacade of S. Giorgio Maggiore both orders | roofs marked with half pediments. - 

rise from the same plinth level. In the] Their proportion of basement to the order 
Palazzo del Capitanio and the Basilica the] which it supports and the attic over, of window 
difference in height between the two orders is | to wall space, and the relation of column to 
as ten to sixteen and a half, while in the] entablature and the various parts of the design 
Palazzo Valmarano it is as ten is to twenty and | are excellent. 

a half. Palladio had a lofty ideal in regard to archi- 

Professor Cockerell attributes a great part of | tecture as applied to public edifices, for he says 
the magnificence of Palladio’s buildings to the | that because they consist of larger dimensions, 
employment of this principle. and that they are beautified with more curious 

Our master also had a great preference for a | ornaments than private ones as serving for the 
pediment to the central part of the principal | use and conveniency of everybody, princes 
facade, and says, In all the houses which I | have a most ample field to show the world the 
have built in the country, and also in some greatness of their souls, and architects are 
(very few) of those which I have made in|furnished with the fairest opportunity to 
towns, I have always placed a pediment where | demonstrate their own abilities in excellent 
the chief entrance is, because it makes the] and surprising inventions.” 
principal entrance to the house more con-] He then refers to the “fatigue and long 
spicuous, and contributes very much to the | watching he had endured in drawing out the 
magnificence and grandeur of the building.] ancient examples, and ‘hopes that the lovers 
This gives the entrance facade a great advan- | of antiquity may reap pleasure from the same, 
tage over the others, as it must for that reason | and the studious of architecture receive benefit, 
be made higher; besides, it is much more | especially seeing that much more is learnt in a 
proper to put the arms of the owner there, | little time from good examples of originals, by 
and they are generally placed in the middle of | measuring of them and by seeing entire 
the pediment.” edifices with all their parts described on a 
_ Columns were sometimes placed on pedestals | little piece of paper, than from words,” &c. 
‘in order to give additional height, sometimes 
not so. The pedestals never seem to have 
been decorated with panels, sunk or raised, 
although this feature is so treated in Palladio's 
book. Fluting is generally omitted from the 
columns, and this was probably due to the 
fact that they were frequently formed of brick 
and stucco, materials which were unsuitable 
for fluting in long lengths. 

Palladio’s knowledge of the details of ancient 
Roman architecture was extraordinary, yet his 
inventive genius was considerable, and we 
seldom find that he repeated any of his designs. 
On the contrary, his facades abound with 
various dispositions of the orders, in addition 
to which he obtained effect and contrast by the 
judicious use of plain and rusticated walling 
and the use of arcades. - . 

His rustication is often excellent in design 
and scale, and gives considerable character to 
his buildings, not in an excessive way, as at 
Florence, but as a set-off to his columns and 
their entablatures. In the design of his 
arcades, he appears to have preferred the 
larger order embracing two stories, with small 
pilasters placed behind them to carry the floor 
of the upper gallery. 

In these arcades, semi-circular arches usually 
rest on piers in conjunction with a trabeated 
arrangement adopted from ancient baths. A 
favourite arrangement (of the Basilica), how- 
ever, was one in which he divided the interval 
between two piers in three parts by small 
piers, or columns, with an arch only covering 
the central aperture, a combination which 
seems to have been copied from some colon- 
nades at Diocletian’s palace at Spalato. 

In the design of his doors, windows, and 
niches, simplicity seems generally to have been 
sought after. Fewness in number and large- 
ness in size was his aim. The openings were 
generally crowned by pediments, alternately 
angular and circular; but these were never 
broken—a rococo feature in which he did not 
indulge. 

On these pedimented openings he occa- 
sionally placed reclining sculptured figures, 
probably copied from Sansovino or Michel- 
angelo. 

The entablature to his orders are generally 
unbroken, but happy effects are sometimes 
obtained, as at the Basilica, at Vicenza, by 
projecting the columns beyond the main face 
of the wall and breaking the entablature around 
these projections. 

In the profile of mouldings he was specially 
careful; the architraves and friezes were 
generally plain, the latter being sometimes 
pulvinated, and his cornices have the consoles 
and other ornaments carefully centred over 
each other. 

Interior decoration seems to have been 
somewhat neglected, owing, no doubt, to want 
of funds, ` 

In regard to his church designs, instead of 
returning to the regulation forms of heathen 
temples, he was probably obliged, for eccle- 
siastical reasons, to keep to the Basilican or 
-© Lombard type, and his endeavour was to adapt 
the Roman orders to this type. The nave, 
being considerably higher than the side aisle, 
had to be treated independently of it, and 
instead of tiers of arches, he adopted a single 
order of polumns placed on a plinth or on 
pedestals, and supporting an entablature with 


Bridges. 


Leaving aside the wooden bridges which he 
erected, and dealing with stone bridges, he 
mentions four special points, viz., the abut- 
ments at the banks, the piers in the river, the 
arches, and the pavement. 

He considers the piers should be of an even 
number, as well because we see that 
Nature has produced from this number all 
those things which, consisting of more than 
one part, are to bear any weight, as the feet of 
men and all other animals may convince us.” 

Such an arrangement is also to be pre- 
ferred because it leaves the middle of the river 
free from obstruction, where the current is 
naturally most rapid, and, it might be added, 
in which boats would naturally be. 

The front of the lower portion of the piers, 
known to modern engineers as “starlings ” or 
“spurs,” t.c., the side that faces the stream are 
to be made angular, in order that they may 
divide or break the water, and prevent floating 
matter from lodging against them. 

Palladio produced amongst others a design 
which was evidently intended for the Rialto 
Bridge at Venice. It was not carried out, the 
present bridge being erected in 1588-1591 feom 
the designs of Antonio da Ponte. 


Public Buildings. 


The arcades surrounding the three sides of 
the Gothic Consiglio or Town Hall at Vicenza 
(also known as the Basilica or Palazzo della 
Ragione) are probably the most important of 
Palladio’s works. Riccio in 1496, Spaventa in 
1408, Sansovino in 1538, Serlio in 1539, and 
Giulio Romano in 1542 were all engaged at 
various times on the faulty Gothic arcades of 
the original structure. Finally, fresh designs 
were prepared by various architects and were 
submitted to the vote. 

Three were chosen, one each by Spaventa, 
Giulio Romano, and Palladio, with the result 
that the latter’s design was finally adopted by 
ninety-nine votes against seventeen. 

This is the design as executed, and it was 
commenced in 1550 and completed in 1614. lt 
was constructed in stone brought from Piovene, 
and this stone has weathered in a remarkable 
manner, and gives to the building a beauty 
which Palladio's stucco designs do not possess 
and will never attain. 

It is curious that he himself says very 
little about the Basilica, except that: There 
is another of them in Vicenza, of which 
alone I have given the draughts, because 
the porticoes around it are my own in- 
vention, and this I make no doubt but that 
this edifice may be compared to the ancient 
fabrics and to be reckoned among the noblest 
ind most beartiful buildings erected since the 
time of the ancients, as well on account of 
its largeness and ornament as of its matter, 
which is all hewn stone, extremely hard, joined 
and bound together with the utmost care.” 

The hall around which the arcades are 
irranged is 171 ft. long by 68 ft. wide. It has 
a semi-circular roof covered with lead, hipped 
at each end. The ground story supports an 
upper one by means of vaulting, the upper 
story to the roof being about 7oft. By refer- 
ring to the plan we see at once that the width 
of the arcade bays is determined by that of the 
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the special circumstances of his own designs ; 
modifying according to need the proportions, 
forms, and distribution of the parts. 

Palladio’s studies in Rome among the classic 
ruins, and also his excavations of the Berga 
Theatre at Vicenza, must have well equipped 
him for designing this building. Healso had 
made a special study of Vitruvius, and the 
elaborate directions laid down by that author, 
indicating how the ancients planned these 
particular buildings. 

When, therefore, the Academy of Viccnza 
decided on constructing a building in which 
plays of the classic authors might be given, it 
was to Palladio, whom they regarded as a high 
authority on the subject, that they naturally 
tarned. 

The work was begun on May 23, 1580, in 
Palladio’s presence, but he was not destined to 
see its completion, for he died on August 19 of 
the same year. In gratitude for his work we 
are told that the Olympic Academy nomi- 
nated his son Silla to superintend the 
work. The theatre was not entirely com- 
pleted till 1584. 

The plan and general distribution leave no 
doubt that Palladio kept the form of the Roman 
theatre in view, but that, owing to the peculiar 
and restricted shape of the site, variations had 
to be made, the most notable being the semi- 
elliptical auditorium, which takes the place of 
the semicircular plan of the Romans. Scamozzi 
has been at some pains to inquire into the 
general principles of proportion adopted, in 
which, owing tothe novelty of the elliptical 
plan, he had to depart from the proportions of 
Vitruvius. His remarks are certainly ingenious 
and convincing, but cannot receive a detailed 
notice here. 

The building proper occupies a site 123 ft. 
long by 75 ft. wide. It will thus be seen that 
the space originally at disposal does not include 
all that shown in the plan, but only the audi- 
torium and the stage. 

The extra accommodation, including the 
three rooms to the left and the portions behind 
the permanent scene, were acquired after- 
wards 


The elliptic form, or rather that produced by 
portions of three circles, was decided upon as 
being most economical for the seating of an 
audience desirous of hearing and of seeing 
perfectly. 

Attention may be directed to the radiating 
streets behind the scene, which has a length of 
about 70 ft. 

It is constructed in stone, and is composed 
of two orders of Corinthian columns placed 
one over the other. The upper columns are not 
isolated like those below, but are semi-circular 
in plan and attached to the wall. Their pedes- 
tals project over the lower columns and support 
statues, forming a very pleasing feature. 

Above the upper order of Corinthian half- 
columns is an attic story with small pilasters 
over the axes of the lower columns. In front 
are placed statues, while between them are 
square panels filled with sculptures represent- 
ing the labours of Hercules executed by well- 
known sculptors. 

Between the columns of the ground and 
first stories are placed niches occupied by 
statues and framed in with pilasters, entabla- 
ture, and pediments, triangular or segmental. 
The centre of the scene has a large open 
archway of semi-circular form, springing from 
the cornice of the lower story, and there are 
smaller square-headed doorways on either 
side, formed under the entablature of the 
ground story. 

The return walls of the scene, which are a} 
right angles to it, are treated in a somewhat 
similar manner to the front. On the ground 
floor is placed a doorway centrally to each 
retum, having on each side a semi-circular- 
headed niche, above which are slightly sunk 
panels filled with bas-reliefs. 

The first floor has a central opening, pro- 
tected by a balustrade. Above the podium, or 
enclosing wall of the auditorium are con- 
structed the seats in thirteen tiers. They 
are about 21 in. in width and 151 in. in 
height. Above the top row of seats is placed 
a Corinthian colonnade, cleverly contrived to 
hide the irregalarities of the site. 

The openings of the permanent scene, central 
and side, form entrances tothe interior scene 
constructed as streets radiating therefrom. 
These streets are built in perspective, with 
buildings on either side, the line of sight, or 
horizontal line, being half-way between the 
stage level and the upper tier of seats of the 
auditorium. 


This construction in perspective was designed 
by the architect Scamozzi. 

The ceiling is flat, and extends without 
interruption over auditorium and stage, allow- 
the voice to travel without hindrance. 


Town Houses. 


Some of Palladio’s most important designs 
were erected in his native town of Vicenza. 
They were mostly built in brick faced with 
stucco, which has now fallen away, and, in 
consequence, the designs suffer from having 
been executed in such poor materials. 

Our architect has been blamed for this by 
certain critics, who evidently consider that he 
was responsible for the depth of his client’s 
purse. We should rather rejoice that, in spite 
of the materials at his command, he should 
have been able to produce such excellent 
results. 

Palladio introduces the subject of town 
houses as follows. He says, I am sure that 
they who shall look upon the buildings I am 
going to give the draughts of in this book, and 
they who know how hard it is to introduce a 
new way, particularly in the art of building (in 
which every one presumes to be knowing) will 
think me very happy that I have met with per- 
sons who were generous, judicious, and reason- 
able enough to hear and approve my reasons.” 

The Palazzo Chiericati in plan, has a 
great gallery or portico, which extends the 
whole length of the principal front on the 
ground floor, and is carried up on the two 
wings tothe first floor, the central portion of 
which is walled in and forming the hall. The 
front ef this building has two orders, the 
Doric for the ground floor, the Ionic for 
the first floor, and is an example of treat- 
ment which Palladio often favoured. This 
is to be remarked, because his name is 
generally associated with the treatment of an 
order embracing two stories in height. 

In Leoni's edition of Palladio's “Archi- 
tecture,” this building is shown with Ionic 
order of the central portion of the first floor 
as pilasters, instead of half-columns, but most 
will agree that the substitution of pilasters 
would have deprived the facade of much of 
its interest. 

Another feature is the continuous pedestal, 
or stylobate, upon which the lower order 
rests, forming a solid base or support to 
the whole structure. The Doric columns are 
of sturdier proportions than usually adopted 
by Palladio, being seven and a-half diameters 
in height. This sturdy proportion was probably 
used because these free-standing columns sup- 
ported an upper story, the central portion of 
which was solid. These and other deviations 
from the master’s own precepts are interesting 
as showing how healtered them to suit the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

The upper story is treated with the Ionic 
order, resting on pedestals which have no 
base. 

In Palladio’s book none of the’ statues or 
vases are shown which are seen as crowning 
the structure and carrying up the vertical lines 
of the columns. It is doubtful if these 
additions improve the design, certainly the 
attenuated vases have a very unpleasant 
eſſect. 

Although a large part of the building 
appears to have been erected during his life- 
time, it was only finished a considerable time 
after his death, viz., towards 1700. 

The Palazzo Thiene like so many of the 
designs, was only partly finished. In plan it 
consisted of acentral square courtyard of 84 ft. 
6 in., surrounded by à rusticated arcade, 
beyond which are the various rooms; the size 
of the whole site being 190 ft. by 176 ft. 

The illustration shows another method in 
which a rusticated lower story with flat arched 
windows, surmounted by semicircular arches, 
supports the first floor, ornamented with com- 
posite pilasters on pedestals. The windows 
to the first floor have small three-quarter Ionic 
columns with entablature and pediment. 

This is an excellent composition, the reserved 
use of the order for one story only being very 
happy. 

These first-floor windows have rusticated 
shafts resting on pedestals, between which are 
placed balusters ; a composition probably 
designed to lead by an intermediate stage 
from the masculine treatment of the basement. 
In Leoni’s drawing the main entablature is 
shown at about one-fifth of the hetght of the 
column, which is Palladio’s usual proportion, 
whereas in execution it has been increased to 
one-fourth its height, our architect evidently 


taking account of the narrowness:of the streets 
and the consequent foreshortening of the upper 
mouldings. 

The courtyard is equally fortunate, a similar 
treatment being adopted, except that the neces- 
sary openings are left for the arcading between 
the piers. The attic here has also small 
windows lighting the rooms of the upper story. 

The finished portion was adorned with 
sculpture by Alessandro Vittoria, Bartolomeo 
Ridolfi, and with paintings by Anselmo Canera 
and Bernardino India, both the latter being of 
Verona. 

The Palazzo Valmarana was erected by the 
Conti Valmarana, as Palladio says, “not only 
for their own honour and convenience, but al: o 
for the ornament and glory of their country,” 
an idea which might be more often followed 
by rich men in these days. The plan shows 
that the house is divided into two parts bya 
central court, and behind is shown a large 
garden, 120 ft. by 68 ft. 6 in. wide. Only the 
front block of this important façade has been 
executed. The stables are also placed in rear 
of the site. 

The ground-floor apartments are vaulted, 
and the upper ones ceiled at a height equal to 
their breadth. It is curious to observe that in 
Leoni's edition the site of this building is 
shown as rectangular on plan, whereas in 
reality the front wall is of at right angles to 
the side walls. There were two ways of 
treating this facade, viz., either to make the 
front wall at right angles to the side walls, in 
which case it would have to be set back from 
the general line of the other buildings in the 
street, or as Palladio arranged it, of making it 
line up with the general building frontage, 
allowance being made for the difference of 
shape in the front rooms. In choosing the 
latter arrangement Palladio showed his good 
taste, and left it as a legacy for architects of 
all times. Many modern buildings have been 
spoilt by neglecting to adopt this principle in 
dealing with awkwardly-shaped sites. The 
method of stepping-back the facade in order 
to make rooms square is very unsatisfactory, 
and has only to be seen to be at once con- 
demned. The facade of the Valmarana Palace 
has been the subject of much criticism. It 
shows another treatment, having an order of 
composite pilasters embracing two stories in 
height and an attic-story over them. | 

The façade above the base is in brick 
and stucco. The main entablature is one-fifth 
the height of the column, and the order rests 
upon projecting rusticated pedestals, one- 
quarter of the height of the pilasters. The 
secondary order of the Corinthian type, which 
marks the ground floor, rests upon the same 
pedestal as the larger order, an arrangement 
which many critics have condemned. 

This order is of half pilasters backed against 
the main order and is not a happy arrange- 
ment. The entablature to this order is broken 
at each intercolumniation against the main 
pilasters. Above the main entablature is an 
attic the height of which is one-quarter that of 
the pilasters. 

The upper windows have balconies of small 
projection. It will be seen that the main 
pilasters do not terminate the facade in a 
manner which might be expected, the 
secondary order being doubled instead and 
made to’support statues above its cornice. As 
a principle of design, this does not appear 
correct, the length of the façade being thereby 
apparently diminished and the framing of the 
whole design unpleasantly affected. 

The Palazzo Barbarano is interesting in 
many ways, because Palladio has given his 
original design, and also that which was 
actually carried out. It has an entrance lead- 
ing to a large columned hall beyond which is 
an open court. As to the façade, each story 
has its own order, whereas in the original 
design one Corinthian order of semi-columns 
resting on a podium was taken through two 
stories, 

There is no doubt that the second or exe- 
cuted design is immeasurably superior. On 
the ground floor the wall space between the 
Ionic half columns is rusticated and the win- 
dows have fiat arches, the abundance of wall 
space giving the necessary strength whicha 
ground story should possess. Exception might 
be taken to the impost moulding upon which 
these arches rest as being unnecessary. The 
upper story is in a most ornate manner. The 
windows have architraves and consoles sup- 
porting pediments, alternately triangular and 
segmental, upon which are placed reclining 
figures. 
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It is situated at the eastern base of Monte 
Berico, near Vicenza. 

Palladio seems to have been much impressed 
by the beauty of the site, for he goes on to 
describe how it is surrounded by several hills 
“that seem to form a great theatre.” This is 
probably the best known of all Palladio’s works, 
and owes much to its open position and to the 
excellent views on all sides. It has a central 
hall 40 ft. in diameter, carried the whole 
height of the building, which was to receive 
its light by means of circular windows in the 
dome. Four angular staircases bring the cen- 
tral portion to a square, around which are 
placed the living apartments. On each of its 
four façades is an Ionic colonnade projecting 
about 14 ft., and having an internal width of 
about 34 ft. 

These appear to have been placed, be- 
cause of the excellent views to be obtained 
on all sides. 

The basement, containing the kitchen, &c., 
extends under the whole of the house, “ for the 
use and convenience of the family,” as Palladio 
quaintly puts it. 

The ground floor is raised about 
II ft. 6 in., by means of wide flights of steps, 
giving access to each portico. For a sunny 
climate the Rotonda is undoubtedly a very 
excellent and suitable design, the central hall 
forming a convenient retreat from the heat of 
the summer sun, while the projecting porti- 
coes are so placed as to catch every available 
ray of sunshine at different periods of the 
day, meanwhile pretecting the interior of the 
house by means of their deep shadow. The 
hall has a projecting gallery at the upper 
level, giving communication to the first-floor 
rooms. 

The bedrooms, however suitable for the 
period and country, would undoubtedly be 
dark and inappropriate in England, as also the 
passages leading from the central hall to each 
portico. 

Inigo Jones’s references to this house are 
not of great interest. He remarks that it 
“stands very solid and firm,” and “that a 
great sum of money must have been spent in 
the building of this house and especially for 
the terraces,” and also that in his time “the 
lanthorn at the top of the cupola is not set on, 
but a net to cover the top hole to keep ont the 
flies; also that “the tyling does not look 
well, considering the richness of the statues 
and the beauty of the building.” 

The exterior view shows the somewhat 
dilapidated condition of this building, and also 
that the windows in the dome are not executed, 
the light being obtained from a very small 
lantern at the top of it. 

In spite of these drawbacks, this design has 
exercised an extraordinary fascination for 
European architects, who have imitated it 
again and again. The first imitation in 
England appears to have been Mereworth 
Castle in Kent, by Colin Campbell the archi- 
tect. It was also copied by Lord Burlington 
in 1729 in his villa at Chiswick (now used as 
an asylum) and which belongs to the Duke of 
Devonshire, and on a larger scale for the Earl 
of Westmorland at Foot’s Cray Place, Kent 
(now occupied b7 S. J. Waring, Esq.), and 
also at Nuthall, Notts. On the Continent it 
served as a model also for the original 
Chateau de Bagatelle, near Paris, also for the 
Chateau de Marly-le-Roi (since destroyed), a 
building which was erected for Louis XIV. by 
the architect, J. H. Mansart, in 1676. 

The sculptor Canova also built a house at 
Inverigo in Italy after the same design. 

The house at Maser has a central advancing 
block of two stories in height, with straight 
arcaded wings, returned backwards on each 
side, and connecting the centre with the 
stable and kitchen. The whole forms an 
extent of about 280 English feet in length. 
The courtyard at the back is level with the 
first flour of the main building. It has a semi- 
circular recess ornamented with Ionic pilasters, 
statues, sculptured cornices and festoons, and 
a small basin through which running water 
passes into a lake. 

The front view gives a very good idea of 
the setting of many of œur master’s country 
designs, and also showg one of the weak 
points of Italian country farchitecture, viz. the 
poor and ineffective treatgnent of the chimneys, 
which in this, as in manyſ cases, appear merely 
as circular flue pipes wAthout any attempt at 
grouping or harmonising’ with the architecture. 
In most of Palladio’s, own drawings no 
chimney stacks are shcywn. This view also 
shows the Ionic colonn ade of the front, with 


The Casa del Diavolo, also known as the 
“ Antica Posta,” the Casa Porto,” and other 
names, is an unfinished design. Two bays 
only of the facade have been completed, which 
indicate the immense scale adopted. Half 
columns of the composite order rest on deep 
pedestals, the cornice of which forms the im- 
post of the principal gateway. 

These columns are Io diameters in height, 
and from their abaci sculptured festoons, bound 
with oak leaves, stretch from one capital to 
another. The windows to the first storey are 
crowned with pediments, alternately segmental 
and triangular, and have projecting balconies 
with balustrades supported by consoles. 

The entablature of the main order has 
windows in the frieze, in the manner of 
Peruzzi, to give light to the small rooms of the 
upper story. 

The House of Palladio was erected in 
1556. There appears to be no evidence that 
Palladio ever resided in it. At the same time, 
as an instance of one of his smaller works, 
which he might have designed for himself, it is 
an exceedingly interesting piece of work. The 
plan consists of a front and back corps de 
logis, with an open area between, to the side of 
which is the staircase. 

The ground story has Ionic columns with 
entablature one-fifth of their height. A large 
centre semi-circular-headed opening forms the 
chief entrance, and has reclining figures in the 
spandrils. Smaller flat-headed openings are 
on eitherside. The first story has Corinthian 
pilasters of a rather stumpy proportion, and 
above is an attic story crowned with a 
modillion cornice, The blank space in the 
centre of the first story is probably caused by 
the fact that the light for this room is obtained 
mostly from the interior court. 


The podium to these windows is pierced 
with a balustrade, while the Corinthian columns 
are unfluted and rest upon a continuous block 
immediately over the cornice of the lower 
order. An attic plainly treated with square 
window crowns the whole building. 

The illustration shows the angle treatment 
of the Ionic order, which is p ar. 

Although built in. brick and stucco, this 
palace must always remain a triumph of art 
over matter. The meanness of the material 
used is completely lost sight of in the superior 
excellence of a master design. l 

In execution this has been considerably 
altered. The onpi design was for a regular 
façade of seven bays with a central opening 
leading into a columned vestibule. Additional 
land appears to have been acquired, which 
throws the principal entrance out of the centre. 

The Ionic columns to the front façade have a 
height of 9 diameters, those of the courtyard at 
the back ons diameters, and those to the 
entrance 84 diameters, these latter having to 
support a solid vault. Palladio herein tol- 
lowed Vitruvius, as the latter mentions in his 
Book I., Chapter 2, “ That variations may well 
be made from the regular proportions, in order 
to suit them to special circumstances.” The 
Corinthian columns to the first floor are also 
raised upon a plinth, in order to prevent their 
bases being hidden by the projecting cornice 
of the lower order. 

The Palazzo Porto faces two streets, and the 
front portion only was executed. The entrances 
from each street led through columned halls to 
a great central courtyard, open to the sky, and 
surrounded by a colonnade of Composite 
columns embracing two stories in height, and 
crowned with entablature aad balustrade. The 
passage on the first floor is supported on 
pilasters attached to the backs of these tall 
Composite columns. 

Palladio mentions Paul Veronese as the 
artist employed to paint portions of the interior. 
The exterior is certainly one of the most 
pleasing, and resembles that already shown in 
the Palazzo Thiene. A rusticated basement, 
with square-headed windows and circular re- 
lieving arches, with carved keystones, sup- 
ports a piano nobile of attached Ionic columns 
and entablature. Between the columns are 
squarec-..caded windows surrounded by an ar- 
chitrave moulding, and provided with consoles 
carrying pediments alternately segmental and 
triangular. 

Over these pediments Palladio designed re- 
clining figures, but the view shows that only 
three groups are really executed, a central and 
two angle ones. 

This omission helps the facade, which might 
otherwise appear too complex and crowded. 
There is also another important difference 
between Palladio’s design and that which was 
actually carried out. 

In the statues which decorate the attic story 
he shows a range of eight, resting on the 
top of the attic pilasters, whereas there are 
only four, and they are placed immediately 
above the cornice in front of the pilasters. 
This appears an infinitely better position, for 
there is something dangerous looking and 
gymnastic about free-standing sculpture at a 
great height from the ground. 

The Palazzo del Consiglio, also known as 
the Palazzo del Capitanio, the Prefitizzio, 
Municipio, Loggia Bernarda, and Palazzo 
Communale, is not mentioned in Palladio’s 
book, and must therefore have been erected 
after its publication. It is comparatively a 
small building, a portion only of the original 
design, and is situated opposite his masterpiece 
in the Piazza de’ Signori. Thus we can see at 
â glance one of his earliest and latest produc- 

ons. 

The Composite half columns, without pedes- 
tals, are carried through two storeys, and their 
entablature breaks round them, and is crowned 
by a balustrade. The attic story over is set 
well back, and does not interfere with the 
general proportions of the facade, which are 
excellent. The lower portion forms a triple 
arcade, and the upper story has windows and 
projecting balconies supported on triglyph 
brackets. The windows of this story cut into 
the architrave of the main entablature, a defect 
in the design which is hidden by the outside 
blinds. The view shows the dilapidated con- 
dition of this façade, the brickwork of the 
oa showing where the plaster has fallen 
off. 

The treatment of the side facade differs from 
the front, the main order not being carried 
round, and is not successful, 


Country Houses. 


Palladio introduces the subject of country 
houses with a few preliminary remarks on 
situation and the various compartments in 
these words :— 

As certainly tis highly creditable and con- 
venient for a gentleman to have a house in the 
city where he is obliged sometimes to reside ; 
so perhaps he may receive no less pleasure and 
advantage from a house in the country, where 
he passes the rest of his time in seeing and 
improving his own possessions, in augmenting 
his substance by industry and agriculture, 
where, by exercising himself either in walking 
or on horseback—which are only proper for 
the country—he preserves his body strong and 
healthy ; and where, in a word, the mind, 
being over-laboured by the fatigue of the city, 
will be singularly recruited and re-created.” 

The open position and extended space avail- 
able are then dwelt on in comparison with 
town sites, and the necessity for finding “ com- 
modious and healthy places ” is referred to at 
some length. 

The Italian sixteenth-century country house 
had very different requirements from one in 
modern England. In all of our master’s 
draughts a central “corps de logis” is pro- 
vided for the master and his family, and this 
has sonally a frontispiece of columns, either 
flush with the front wall or in advance, and 
crowned with entablature and pediment. 

On either side are the wings containing the 
steward’s apartments, the stables, the stores, 
and granaries. 

Such dependencies in England are generally 
placed at some distance from the house, and 
often do not form part of the group. Palladio’s 
types of country houses may be divided as fol- 
lows in regard to plan :— 


Type 1.—Block type (as the Villa Capra) 
without wings. 

Type 2.—Central block (or corps de logis) 
with quadrangle. 

Type 3.—Do., do., with straight wings. 

Type 4.—Do., do., with quadrant wings. 

Type 5.—Do., do., with returned wings. 


The kitchen and offices were invariably 
placed in a basement or lower story, and an 
upper story is often provided and used for 
granaries. Only a few typical houses can be 
referred to. 

The Villa Capra—also known as the 
“ Rotonda ” — was originally designed for 
Signor Paolo Armerico. He appears to have 
been of a cultured disposition, for “after 
having travelled a long time to improve him. 
self, and being come to settle at last in his own 
country, after the death of all his friends, ch se 
A at a country house he had on a 
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an unusual arrangement of broken cornice and 
central window. 

The house at Meledo for the Conti Francesco 
and Ludovico de Trissini, has a plan of an un- 
usual and ambitious kind, being a combination 
of types 1, 4, and 5. 

The central block resembles the Rotonda,” 
near Vicenza, and has quadrant wings. In 
front of these are other returned wings. The 
main block was to be about 120 ft. by 90 ft, 
and to have a central circular hall about 40 ft. 
in diameter surrounded by various rooms and 
staircases. A columned portico of the 
Corinthian order is on each face, placed there 
because “‘ every front of the house has a very fine 
prospect.” Palladio describes its situation as 
very fine, being on a hill that is washed by a 
little river, in the midst of a spacious plain, and 
on a well-frequented road.” 

The house proper is set well away from the 
lower porticoes containing the farm offices by 
means Of the quadrant galleries—a great im- 
provement on some of the smaller plans, in 
which the granaries and farm offices are in 
immediate proximity thereto. 

The cupola crowning the whole forms a 
fne terminal to the group, but in execution 
these windows have been omitted. The 
kitchens, as usually seen in smaller plans, 
PR the basement and the granaries in the 


Churches. 

Palladio refers in his writings to the ancient 
temples in Rome, and elsewhere in Italy, and 
dwells on the importance of buildings raised 
for devotional purposes. 

He then speaks strongly in favour of the 
circular shape, because it is “alone among all 
figures simple, uniform, equal, strong, and 
most capacious. . . . the extreme in every part 
being equally distant from the centre; it is, 
therefore the most proper figure to show the 
unity, infinite essence, uniformity and justice 
of God.” 

The cruciform plan is referred to as com- 
mendable by Palladio, who says, In this form 
I built myself the church of S. Giorgio 
Maggiore in Venice.” 

li Redentore, Venice, situated on the island 

of La Giudecca, and consecrated to the 
Redeemer for the deliverance of the city from 
the plague which ravaged the town in 1576, 
was intended to express the devotional idea. 
The plan is in the form of a Latin cross, in 
the long arm of which are three chapels 
formed in the aisles on each side of the nave, 
which is twice its width in length. A dome 
crowns the crossing, having its tase brought 
to a circle by pendentives. 
_ The sanctuary, at the south end of the build- 
ing has a semicircular screen of Corinthian 
columns and contains the principal altar, 
while the transepts are also of semicircular 
form. Behind the screen is placed the choir, 
severely plain, agreeing in treatment with 
Capuchin ideas. 

The walls of the interior are ornamented 
by an order of Corinthian half columns coupled 
between the chapels, and have two niches 
between them. The arches to the side chapels 
are semicircular, and rest upon impost mould- 
ings supported by Corinthian pilasters. Each 
chapel is crowned with an internal semicircular 
vault, corresponding with the arch to the nave. 
The height of the nave vault, which is of brick- 
work, and rises from the main entablature, is 
about 65 ít., and in this semi-elliptical vault are 
semicircalar windows lighting the nave. 

The façade has a main order of the 

mposite type, expressing the interior nave. 
This order is formed as half columns, the 
angles being formed as piers and they support 
an entablature and pediment. The pilasters 
throughout are diminished, and have an 
entasis in the same manner as the columns. 

This order is raised upon a stylobate, in the 
height of which is managed the principal 
fight of steps, which is as wide as the nave. 
On either side of the central space the side 
chapels are designed as wings, ornamented 
with Corinthian pilasters starting from the 
same level as the principal order. Half columns 
of this same order flank the central door of the 
church and support entablature nd pediment, 
and are also carried round the lateral facades. 

On either side of the central doorway are 
niches for statues, flanked by pilasters sup- 
porting entablature and pediment. Above the 

separating the side chapels are taken 
masses of masonry, forming buttresses to resist 
the pressure of the nave vault. 

_S. Giorgio Maggiore differs principally in the 

aisles, these taking the place of the side chapels 


of “ Il Redentcre.”’ 


40 ft. in width and aisles about half that width. 


The length of the nave up to the crossing is 
about twice its width. The transepts have 
semicircular ends, and over the crossing is a 
dome constructed internally of brick and ex- 
ternally of timber and lead. One bay beyond 
the crossing is planned similarly to the nave, 
and at this point the aisles are stopped, and the 
sanctuary and chapter-house are continued 
In the interior a composite 
order of columns and pilasters placed on 
pedestals, a quarter of the column in height, 


with out aisles. 


ornament the walls. 


Between the nave columns are semicircular 
arches, resting on the entablature of the smaller 
coupled Corinthian pilasters. The soffit of 
these arches, which extends over the width of 
two pilasters, is of considerable depth, and has 
a much bolder and better appearance than the 
The nave vault 


thin arch in “Il Redentore.” 
is 70 ft. high. 


The external facade is of a very similar type 
to that of Il Redentore,” but a better propor- 
tion is obtained by raising the principal order 
on a pedestal and designing the minor order 


without one. 
The main order is Composite, resting on 


pedestals, which in their turn are placed upon 
The seven steps 


a plinth about 3 ft. in height. 
at the entrance to the church are formed in 
the depth of this plinth. 

This church owes its picturesqueness to its 
position on an island of its own name, facing 
the eastern end of the Grand Canal, opposite 
the Piazza of St. Mark, from which a splendid 
view of it is obtained. 

The little church at Maser is isolated in 
position at the end of a long road. The plan 
differs from those of the larger churches 
already described at Venice. It is circular, 
having an internal (diameter of 40 ft., and is of 
the type Palladio admires and describes in his 
fourth book. 

A wide flight of steps leads to a projecting 
portico of the Corinthian order, with two 
lateral arches and a central doorway leading 
into the church. The length of this portico is 
nearly two-thirds of the diameter of the charch, 
same proportions as in the Pantheon at Rome. 

A dome crowns the whole, light being 
admitted through a somewhat high lantern. 

The illustration shows the festoons suspended 
between the capitals—a feature condemned by 
many. The two small bell turrets on either 
side crown the small staircase. 

The facade of S. Francesca della Vigna, 
erected in 1562, bears a remarkable resem- 
blance to that of S. Giorgio Maggiore, to 
which it may be compared, but to which it is 
inferior, especially as it repeats the defect of 
interrupting the stylobate, by the principal 
doorway, a better treatment being adopted 
at “Il Redentore.” Another fault is in the 
management of the orders, for too great a con- 
trast is obtained by starting both the principal 


treatment at S. Giorgio being preferable. 

Palladio prepared five designs for the facade 
of the Church of S. Petronio at Bologna. 
This church was commenced in 1390, in emu- 
lation of the Cathedral at Florence ; and some 
idea of its size can be imagined when we find 
that its area, if completed, would have rivalled 
St. Peter at Rome. The facade has remained 
uncompleted. 

The difficulty Palladio was contending with 
was the application of a classic façade to a 
Gothic structure, and it is interesting to see 
how he endeavoured to overcome these diffi- 
culties. Time, however, will not permit their 
discussion here, but I am able to show you his 
fourth design. 

The Convent of La Carita at Venice (now 
the Accademia delle Belle Arti) was partly 
executed during his lifetime, but a fire 
afterwards destroyed a large portion. The 
plan shows an outer atrium, 60 ft. long by 45 ft. 
6 in. wide, of Composite columns, two stories 
in height, from which is reached the cloister 
court, 86 ft. by 7oft. This latter court is sur- 


rounded by three stories of arcades orna- 
mented with the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian 
As in so many of Palladio’s buildings, 
It is 
covered with stucco, the bases, capitals of 
columns, and upper parts of cornices being in 


orders. 
brick is the chief material employed. 


stone. 


Of the atrium of Corinthian columns forming 
part of this building Sir, Henry Wotton says, 
“Mine eye hath never beheld any columns 


The church is dated 1556, 
but the facade was added by Scamozzi in 1610. 
The plan is cruciform, consisting of a nave 


more stately—of stone or marble—for the 
bricks, having been firat formed in a circular 
mould and then cut, before their burning, 
into four quarters or more, the sides afterwards 
join so closely, and the joints concentre so 
exactly that the pillars appear one entire piece, 
showing how, in truth, we want art than stuf 
to satisfy our greatest fancy.” 


Influence, 


Perhaps few men, with the exception of 
Vitruvius, have exercised more influence in 
matters architectural than Palladio. This was 
chiefly effected by means of his great literary 
effort, published in four books in 1570, of which 
countless editions have been published, and 
which has been translated into almost every 
European language. The most interesting to 
English students is the third edition, published 
in 1742, as it contains the notes by Inigo Jones 
taken from his manuscript in Worcester 
College, Oxford. Mention should also be made 
of the valuable Burlington-Devonshire Collec- 
tion now in the R.I.B.A. Library. These 
drawings of ancient buildings and of his own 
designs are believed to be by Palladio himself. 
They show his careful study of ancient build- 
ings in Rome and elsewhere, and from a 

of them we may agree with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds that “the greatest natural genius 
cannot subsist on its own stock; he who has 
laid up no materials can produce no combina- 
tions. The more extensive his acquaintance is 
with the works of those who have excelled, the 
more extensive will be his power of invention.” 

De Quincey considers “that the style of 
Palladio has a propriety which must have 
facilitated its propagation, a medium between 
a vigorous severity and licentious 1 
those who refuse to recognise rules, which 
rules, of course, allow of exception.” 

This Palladian manner includes the results 
of the efforts of others in the revival of 
Classicalism—viz., Bramante, Peruzzi, Vignola, 
Scamozzi, and Serlio — Palladio’s contem- 
poraries. : , 

It expressed a revolt against the licence both 
of composition and ornamentation into which 
the architecture of his time had fallen. Pal- 
ladio’s art does not meet with universal lauda- 
tion. To some “it is dull and lifeless, domi- 
nated by scholasticism, and regardless of con- 
siderations of utility and convenience; but 
these charges cannot, in the majority of cases, 
be held as proved against our master himself, 
but rather against his unsuccessful imitators. 
Many of Palladio’s works were of a monu- 
mental character, in which the qualities of 
impressiveness and grandeur outweigh, to 


some extent the mundane considerations of 
less important buildings in which the element 
of use predominate over other considerations. 


In important public buildings the zsthetic 


quality should prevail. There is no doubt, 
however, that he was fascinated by the 
splendid proportions of the buildings of 
ancient Rome, and that on occasions some of 
his designs were too imposing for their pur- 
and subsidiary order from the same base, the | po 


se. 
Reproductions of the stately edifices of Rome 
were not entirely in accord with the needs of 
the sixteenth century, and especially was this 
so in climates other than that of Italy. An 
example of this is to be found in the villa at 
Chiswick, erected by Lord Burlington, and of 
which numerous copies exist. 

Undoubtedly Palladio possessed a power of 
producing great simplicity united to grandeur, 
which can be most clearly appreciated in the 
façade of the Thiene Palace. Probably in 
no particular has his influence been so marked 
on English buildings as the excessive height 
which he gave to his apartments. In 
dealing with this, he observes that in 
rooms with a flat ceiling the height of the 
apartment should be equal to its breadth. It 
was the endeavour of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth-century architects to follow these 
proportions, which, although of value in a hot 
climate like Italy, were totally unsuited to that 
of England. 

In vaulted, square apartments he held 
that the height should be a third more than 
the breadth, but in those whose length exceeds 
their breadth, a height proportional to the 
length and breadth together may be easily 
found “ by joining both the lines of the length 
and breadth into one line, which being divided 
in the middle will give exactly thé height of 
the arch.” These proportions were adopted 
largely by English writers and architects, and 
Gibbs, in his book on architectare, practically 
adopts them. 
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library and chapel at either end. This type of English climate, were referred to in strong 


Thus hard- and-fast rules were applied to 
cases which should be designed for the special 
use to which apartments were to be put, result- 
ing in the lowering of architectural design to 
mere rules, without regard to the essential 
quality of fitness and propriety. 

On the Continent Palladio is held by some 
to have exercised a certain influence, and, 
according to Quatremcre de Quincy, became 
the most universally followed master in all 
Europe, and in some sort the chief of the 
modern school in civil buildings. 

In Germany it seems certain that little influ- 
ence was felt, for that country was much in- 
debted to other Italian masters, and even to 
France, a 

In England during the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean periods the orders of architecture had 
been used without any special reference to 
recognised proportions or rules, but according 
to the will and fancy of the designers, and 
although many delightful and pleasing com- 
binations were effected, there is a want of state- 
liness and harmony about their application, 
which was altered by the introduction of 
Palladian measurements by Inigo Jones, the 
great English architect. 

Inigo Jones (1572-1652) was the pioneer of 
Palladian architecture in England, and it must 
be confessed that no student go thoroughly 
studied his master’s works as he did. His 
journeys in Italy and the notes on his own copy 
of Palladio’s book show that he went about his 
task in no half-hearted way, but carefully 
examined each building. He became, in short, 
saturated with Palladianism, which he natura- 
lised in England, and through him Palladio 
became the great master of the English fully 
developed Classic Renaissance, or, as it is some- 
times called, Anglo-Classic style. 

The change introduced in architectural style 
by Inigo Jones’ use of the Classical Orders of 
architecture was extraordinary in its results 
and far-reaching in its effect. 

He was invited to Copenhagen iby the King 
of Denmark, but he returned to England in 
the train of the wife of James I. Af'erwards, 
he left everything for another visit to Italy 
in 1612. Palladio’s influence on English 
architecture was therefore, through Inigo 
Jones, paramount, and it must be a matter for 
regret that, through the intervention of the 
Commonwealth, Jones’s most important design 
—the great palace at Whitehall—was never 
completed. 

The Banqueting House (afterwards the 
Chapel Royal and now the Museum of the 
United Service Institution) in Whitehall was 
the only part of this magnificent scheme which 
was carried out. This masterpiece shows the 
skill with which Inigo Jones, although work- 
ing on the lines of his Italian master, gave to 
his designs that English character for which 
they are distinguished. The extraordinary 
amount of variety which he has obtained is 
remarkable, for no two adjacent columns are 
alike except the two central ones, the others, 
either by coupling or by making them three- 
quarter or half columns, are all different on 
each side of the central axis of the building. 
There is a sobriety and dignity about the 
whole building which well expresses Palladio’s 
methods of design. 

It was in the arrangement and design of the 
“Court Masques” of the Stuarts that the 
genius of Inigo Jones first found a field for the 
display of his Palladian principles, and it was 
in the interior decoration of his best works 
that he showed his extraordinary know- 
ledge of architectural detail. Palladio's build- 
ings were mostly shells in which the ornament 
was lavished on the exterior. Jones, however, 
carried the details of the style throughout the 
interior fittings, and excelled in such features 
as doors, windows, and chimney-pieces. His 
deeply coffered ceilings in compartments it is 
said were introduced from France, but they 
accord perfectly with the bold style of his 
architecture. 

Among others of Inigo Jones’s works which 
shows Palladian influence may be mentioned 
the river facade of Greenwich Hospital, 
executed by Webb, one of his pupils. In this 
building the two stories are included under one 
huge Corinthian order. York Water Gate, 
London; St. Paul's, Covent Garden; houses 
in Lincoln's Inn Fields; Chevening House; 
portions of Wilton House, may be mentioned 
as other typical examples. 

Stoke Park, erected in 1630-1634, shows 
very direct influence, especially in the plan. 
The central block, or corps de logis, has 
semi-circular wings as colonnades, with a 


plan is one of many erected or designed by 
Palladio in the neighbourhood of Vicenza, 
several of which must have been seen by Jones 
during his visit to Italy. 

The enthusiasm of Lord Burlington (1605 
1753) for Inigo Jones is well known, and it is 
recorded how a design tor a gateway by the 
latter was given to Lord Burlington by Sir 
Hans Sloane, who had it removed from Beau- 
fort House, Chelsea, to Chiswick House, where 
it may still be seen. 

Lord Burlington paid many visits to Italy, 
and his life there among the artists of the day 
seems to have given him an extraordinary 
liking for and interest in the wor'ss sf Palladio 
and his school. His collection of drawings by 
Palladio, already mentioned, and of works by 
other artists of the period, must have helped 
very much to have popularised the art of 
Palladio. 

Giacomo Leoni was brought over to England 
by Lord Burlington in 1715, especially, it 
would appear, to help in the translation of 
Palladio published in that year. Remaining 
in England he executed a number of important 
buildings, such as Latham Hall, Moor Park, 
&c., which must have influenced contemporary 
architecture. 

The fully- developed English Renaissance 
architecture was therefore given its first great 
impulse at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century by Inigo Jones, who founded 
his style on that of his great master, Palladio. 
Jones, however, gave to them an English 
character, attempting to make them, in hisown 
words, “solid, proportional, according to rules, 
masculine and unaffected.” This tradition was 
continued without interrupticn to the close of 
the eighteenth century by a body of English 
architects who were ina general way influenced 
thereby. 

To trace this progress step by step would 
take us beyond the limits at our disposal ; but 
a glance at a few of the principal architects 
and their works will help us to understand the 
development. 

John Webb (pupil and nephew of Jones) was 
responsible for Amesbury House, Wiltshire, in 
the Palladian manner, and Dr. Henry Aldrich 
erected the Peckwater Quadrangle of Christ 
Church, and the church and campanile of All 
Saints, Oxford. 

Sir Christopher Wren was born in 1632, or 
twenty years before the death of Inigo Jones, 
in 1652. 

The amount of work executed by him, and 
the influence on him of Palladio and Inigo 
Jones caused him to leave a number of buildings 
which have acted as models for succeeding 
generations of architects. 

Besides St. Paul's, London, which bears the 
impress of Palladio in the sturdiness of its con- 
ception, Wren was responsible for the building 
of some fifty-three churches in the City of 
London between the years 1670-1711. In most 
of these there is discernible the influence of the 
Palladian ideals, and Classical columns and 
their entablatures are used in many novel 
ways. Wren carried out the Sheldonian 
Theatre, Oxford, a portion of Greenwich 
Hospital, Chelsea Hospital, a portion of Hamp- 
iton Court Palace, and Temple Bar, London 
(now removed to Theobald’s Park, Herts), all of 
which are examples of the application of 
Palladian principles to various types of 
building. ‘ 

In the eighteenth century a great number of 
country houses were erected in England in 
which the traditional plans of Palladio, 
imitated and improved upon by Inigo Jones 
and others, were erected. The pages of the 
“Vitruvius Britannicus,” by Colin Campbell, 
furnish plans and views of many of the most 
important houses erected during the century 
and form an eloquent tribute to Palladian 
influence. 

Rainham Hall in Norfolk, and Castle 
Howard, by Sir John Vanbrugh, are impor- 
tant examples, as are also Kedlestone and 
Stowe House by Robert Adam. In some 
cases, as at Kedlestone and Holkham Hall by 
W. Kent (730), there are four quadrant wings. 
Similar types of plan are shown in Palladio, 
and must have influenced English architec- 
ture, as at Stoke Park, already mentioned. The 
peculiar Italian method of treating the ground 
floor as a basement story. for the kitchens and 


terms by the satirists of the day. 

Symmetry and grandeur were the qualities 
which predominated in eighteenth - century 
architecture, due in a large measure to the 
disciples of the Palladian school. 

Nicholas Hawksmoor (1666-1763), Colin 
Campbell (died 1734), Sir John Vanbrugh (166. 
1726), James Gibbs (1683-1754), Thomas Archer 
(died 1743), William Talman (died 1715), the 
Earl of Burlington (1695-1753), Kent (1684- 
1748), and Robert Adam (1728-1792), stand out 
pre-eminently as the followers of Palladio and 
Inigo Jones and as the developers of the truly 
national elements of the English Renaissance. 

Sir William Chambers (1726 1795), by his 
writings, and especially his “Treatise on the 
Decorative Part of Civil Architectare,” carried 
on the traditions of the Anglo-Palladian school, 
and objected to the Greek revival of archi- 
tecture, which was then beginning to be felt. 

Thus, till within a century ago, the school of 
Palladio and his English followers was bound 
up with the traditions of English architecture. 
In the nineteenth century, tradition being 
broken up, the age of revivals commenced. 


Mr. Hugh Stannus, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer, said he was very much 
interested when he heard that Mr. Fletcher 
was to read a paper on “ Palladio,” for he (the 
speaker) had often been asked to do so himself 
but the subject being so large “he had feared 
to tread.” To deal with the work of a man 
like Palladio, one would like to divide it into 
three great divisions. First of all, to seek to 
identify, to isolate, and formulate the principles 
on which Palladio worked; secondly, to 
endeavour to show where he found those 
principles—what had gone before him and 
how he codified and formulated our common 
art, which was what we were most indebted to 
him for; and, thirdly, what those principles 
led to, because every principle formulated in an 
art was something like a chemical solvent; it 
dissolved the existing or pre-existing art and led 
to re-combination of materials at hand or to 
the invention of new materials and new treat- 
ments ; and to deal with these, to be of any 
use to students, would require more than the 
usual one-hour lecture. There was a great 
deal that was exceedingly interesting in Mr. 
Fletcher’s paper, but there was one point to 
which he would take exception, i. c., the charge 
of want of modesty on the part of Palladio, 
which, in Mr. Fletchers mouth, was a very 
severe one to make. Knowing, as we do, that 
Palladio was famed amongst his contempo- 
raries for his sweetness of disposition, one was 
rather sorry that such a charge should be 
made. In his fourth book, Palladio alludes to 
a number of contemporaries and spoke about 
them with the kindest appreciation ; and in 
Chapter 20 of his third book, about the Basilica 
at Vicenza, he writes :—“ I show a drawing 
of this because the porticoes which it bas 
round it are of my invention,’—there was 
nothing against a man's modesty in that, 
because the porticoes were admirable ; and 
he proceeds: “because I do not doubt that 
this fabric may be compared with the 
old buildings,” i.e., for certain qualities. These 
qualities are the size, the ornaments, and the 
materials, which are of the hardest stone, 
joined together with the greatest diligence. 
Palladio was comparing his work with the old 
work, not because of his design, not because of 
any art he put into it, but because it was made 
of strong stone, and that had particular mean- 
ing in the mouth of Palladio, as any one who 
goes to Vicenza would realise. He had been 
compelled to build his brick palaces so that 
they looked as though they were of stone, and 
the blame for this should be laid against the 
patrons who desired this effect of stone. When 
Palladio included this stone building with 
others merely because of the material, that did 
not afford sufficient ground for saying that he 
showed a want of modesty. He (the speaker! 
was jealous of the reputation of a man like 
Palladio, who had done so much for the art of 
architecture. Mr. Stannus asked permission 
to allude t another misstatement: Mr. 
Fletcher, in speaking of the arcade round 
the Basilica, said that it seemed to be copied 
from some of the colonnades from Diocletian’s 
palace at Spalato. He (the speaker) had 


offices, and placing the principal apartments not been to Spalato, and he only knew the 
on the piauo nobile or upper floor, is carried | building from drawings in Adam's book and 
out in most of these buildings. In fact, the such photographs as he had come across 
peculiarities of the Palladian style, and its in-|from time to time, but from what he had 
appropriateness when unaltered to suit the|seen he did not remember anything which 
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would suggest such treatment by Palladio. 


Certainly the entablature at Spalato ran al on. 


until it came to the central pair of columns, 
and there the entablature was not broken round 
them, but it made a right-angled turn upwards, 
and was built as an arch. That was not new, 
not even at Spalato, for in the old build- 
ings of the second century, at Baalbec or 
the treatment was to be seen. 
It was also adopted at a later date in the great 
As to where Palladio 
got his motif from—z.c., the motif of having 
the four columns, a narrow space, a wide 


Palmyra, 


archway at Damascus, 


space, and another narrow space, putting 
beams over the narrow spaces, and an arch 


over the wide one—that was not Palladio’s 


invention: it would be found in a book by 
Sebastian Serlio—an old copy of which is 
in the library of the Institute of Architects ; 
and he would suggest that all students should 
look at that book to see the exact treatment 
that Palladio had adopted. That book was 
written in 1537, when Serlio was sixty-two 
years of age, and when Palladio was nineteen 
or twenty-nine, according as to how we accept 
the date of his birth. From that he thought it 
was clear that this motif had been used by Serlio 
before Palladio used it. 
slides which showed still earlier treatments, and 
he would put them on the screen with the Chair- 
man's permission. In conclusion, he expressed 
his regret that Mr. Fletcher had made his 
lantern-slides from the worn and not very 
good copper-plates in what he took to be 
Leoni’s book. If Mr. Fletcher had taken the 
slides from the plates in Paliadio’s own book 
and a man had a right to be judged by his own 
work, and not by some one else’s work about 
him—the slides would have been much clearer 
and would have done greater justice to Palla- 
dio. If Palladio had done nothing else, he had 
taught us how to use the Orders. One could 
not do better than advise all young students 
who were beginning to study the Orders, to 
notice the way Palladio measured them and 
demonstrated the way to use them afterwards. 

Mr. Stannus then showed and described 
several lantern slides made from photographs 
of Palladio’s buildings taken by himself. 

Mr. Louis Ambler seconded the vote of 
thanks. When he was in Italy he was led to 
study the cinque cento work, more than the 
later work which was illustrated by Palladio's 
buildings, and he had to admit that he did not 
admire Palladio’s work so much then—some 
sixteen years ago—as he did now. One part 
of the paper had been especially interesting, 
and that was the account of the connexion 
between the work of Palladio and our own 
English Renaissance. That was a connexion 
which we ought to follow more closely, for it 
was of great interest. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said that if Mr. Fletcher's 
paper had the result of leading students to 
study more closely the work of Palladio and 
his contemporaries and followers, it would 
have achieved an excellent result. He was 
afraid that with a good many young architects 
there was a feeling that Classical architecture 
and the architecture of the Renaissance was to 
some extent dry and uninteresting, because it 
was governed so much by set rules and 
proportions. That was not the case, and the 
older they got the more they would feel the 
beauty and dignity of Classical architec- 
ture. Those who had had the advantage 
of seeing these works by Palladio where 
they stood would realise, more than they 
possibly could from views or photographs, 
what a very great deal there was in them. He 
had not been to Vicenza, but in Venice the 
churches of San Georgio and Redentore im- 
pressed him more than he had any idea they 
would. There was a simplicity and directness 
about them which appealed to one at once. 
There was no suggestion in any part of them 
of the slightest trickery ; everything was most 
carefully thought out and all the effect was 
obtained in the most genuine and legitimate 
manner, and one could not help recognising 
that there were much greater possibilities in 
the application of the principles of Classic 
architecture than one could have possibly 
imagined. It was an unfortunate thing that 
Palladio had not been able to build more of his 
buildings in stone, instead of brick and stucco, 
It was no use, however, regretting that: 
Palladio was compelled, from considerations of 
economy, to use these meaner materials. In one 
or two cases, though, where the brickwork had 
not been covered by stucco—in San Giorgio, 
he thought—the effect was extremely good. 


He had two lantern- 


tower, it was felt that the opportunity had not 


With the vote of thanks he wished to include 
thanks to the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects for the loan of drawings and books for 
the occasion. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, Mr. Fletcher, in reply, said that Mr. 
Stannus should have written on Palladio ; it 
was generally the way that the best men did 
not write books. [Mr. Stannus: They fear to 
tread.] He knew that the Palladian motif was 
in Serlio’s book, and he believed that Peruzzi 
used it in some of his buildings. He had been 
looking at the original book by Palladio, and 
he did not think the slides would have come 
out better had they been taken from the en- 
gravings there. It was difficult to reproduce 
from these old pictures, the slide-makers said. 
As to what he said about Palladio’s want of 
modesty, in the translation he had read, 
Leoni's edition, things were put differently; 
he had not meant to make any point of the 
matter. 

The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting will be held on May 1, when Mr. A. 
Needham Wilson will read a paper on 
“ Architecture and the Public.” 


The meeting then terminated. 


steel dome, 44 ft. in diameter, surmounted by 
a lantern light, and the whole is skilfully 
worked in with the wall treatment of the 
octagon ; the dome is finished inside with 
sixteen enriched plaster ribs, through which a 
pleasing scheme of horizontal plaster bands is 
introduced ; the eight pendentives contain 
modelled plaster panels representing the trees 
named in the Bible, and are the work of Mr. 
Richard Garbe, who has also executed the 
stone figure on the principal front. The 
Sunday-school, octagonal in plan, is situated 
below the chapel, and has separate entrances 
and staircases for boys and girls ; a classroom 
is also provided, and the remainder of the 
basement is occupied by lavatories, cellars, 
stores, and heating plant. 

The first floor is the important part of the 
building ; to the right of the staircase landing 
is the Council Chamber, a large room cross- 
lighted from areas, having a coved plaster 
ceiling and oak panelling; it is arranged to 
seat sixty persons disposed in three concentric 
rows ; a large visitors’ room is situated to the 
left looking into the main street and has cross 
ventilation ; this is intended for the use of con- 
ferencesand of members of congregations from 
distant places. The salient feature in each of 
these important chambers is the decorative 
ceiling modelled and executed by Mr. Laurence 
Turner ; in the visitore’ room the beams carry- 
ing the floor above are cased in plaster, and a 
Satisfactory effect has been introduced in the 
heavy mouldings and intervening soffits which 
are modelled to produce uneven lines and 
surfaces, giving to the whole a feeling of six- 
teenth-century English plaster work, which, 
however, does not quite successfully take its 
place with the later character of the walls, 
doors, and other surroundings. Committee 
rooms, secretary’s, clerks’, and general offices 
of the Baptist Union complete this floor. 

A good library, cross-lighted and ventilated, 
is placed on the second floor, and has a 
modelled ceiling, oak bookcases and panelling. 
It is intended to be used also as a luncheon 
room, for which purpose a kitchen is arranged 
close to it. A smoking room is also provided. 
Spacious housekeeper’s rooms are planned in 
a portion of the fourth floor, whilst much of the 
remaining accommodation on the second, 
third, and fourth floors is devoted to business 
offices. These latter have good light, and are 
well-shaped rooms. The lighting of the 
rooms and passages is excellent throughout. A 
Waygood-Otis elevator delivers passengers to 
all the floors, and an external coal lift has also 
been put up. 

The internal finishings show that much 
thought has been bestowed upon every detail. 
Prominent amongst these are the chimney- 
pieces in the principal apartments, in which 
much originality in form and material is dis- 
played. These have been well carried out by 
Messrs. Walker, of Bunhill-row. The mantels 
in the offices are simple, but of a most service- 
able type. 

An interesting scheme of leaded stained 
glass, geometric in character, is introduced in 
the inner windows both of the chapel and 
offices, which has been executed by Messrs. 
Morris of Fulham. When finished and in 
working order the interior of this building will 
represent a good example of twentieth 
century design, and in add tion to departing 
from tradition, the Baptist Union is to be con- 
gratulated upon its new quarters ani the 
architect upon the result of his labours. The 
contractors, Messrs. Higgs & Hill, have als) 
achieved a success in this work and in ove- 
coming many structural difficulties. 


— . — 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS : 


V.—BAPTIST CHURCH HOUSE, 


THE numerous funds raised to commemorate 
the new century have produced among other 
things many new church buildings, and have 
aes the work of the various denomina- 
ions. 

The Twentieth Century Fund of the Baptist 
Union finds expression in the block of buildings 
shortly to be occupied in Southampton-row, 
which was the scene of the fifth spring visit of 
the Architectural Association on Saturday, 
April 4. Some eighty members took the 
opportunity of inspecting the premises under 
the guidance of the architect, Mr. Arthur Keen, 
who traced the evolution of the scheme and 
explained the details of the structure. A most 
interesting visit resulted. . 

Broadly speaking, the widening of South- 
ampton- row by the London County Council 
accounts ſor the existence of the premises 
under consideration, to which the headquarters 
of the Baptist Union are presently to be trans- 
ferred. A chapel formerly stood on the site, 
approached from a narrow thoroughfare— 
Kingsgate-street—running parallel with South- 
ampton-row, and in the widening of the latter 
street, the site of the chapel was considerably 
reduced and only a narrow strip of land left 
for building purposes. The trustees of the 
chapel handed over their interests to the Union, 
who acquired the site, now built on, from the 
County Council. Its extent is about 140 ft. by 
80 ft., and takes in what was formerly the 
Holborn end of Kingsgate-street ; frontage is 
obtained in Southampton-row and Eagle-street, 
and direct light is only gained on these two 
sides. The main front and part of the side 
street are faced in brown Portland stone, 
and the remainder of the latter in red brick 
and stone. The elevations show an individual 
treatment of the later English Renaissance. 
and although the principal façade possesses a 


been seized for emphasising the entrance door- 
way to the parent institution and contrasting 
with the shops placed on either side of it. 

The buildings contain, in addition to the 
rooms and offices for the Council and Execu- 
tive of the Baptist Union, a chapel and a 
Sunday-school placed in the back part of the 
site, and the remaining accommodation con- 
sists of shops and business offices ; the archi- 
tect has succeeded in giving to the fronts the 
effect of a modern public institution rather 
than that of business premises. 

A corridor, 1oft. wide and having a plaster 
barrel vault, leads from the entrance to the 
main hall and staircase, and to the right on 
entering is a large shop which will be tenanted 
by the Union for the sale of its own publica- 
tions and other kindred literature. The 
chapel, placed on the ground-floor level, is 
entered from Eagle-street ; here the favourite 
octagonal form has been resorted to, and 
ingeniously arranged in the matter of light- 
ing; seating accommodation is provided 
for 400 people, 120 of whom will be , 
located in the gallery; space is also | Glasgow (No. 11); second, Messrs. Briggs, Wol- 
allotted to a baptistry, pulpit, organ, vestries, | stenholme, & Thornely, Liverpool (No. 3); and 
and choir. The chapel is roofed with a! third, Mr. H. A. Matear, Liverpool, and Messrs. 


— — 


COMPETITIONS. 


BATHS, &c., LIVERPOOL.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Liverpool City Council, Mr. 
Hampson, Chairman of the Estate Committee, 
said he would like to inform the Council of the 
result of the competition for the buildings 
proposed to be erected for baths, tramway 
offices, &c., at the George's Dock site. He 
had the report of the assessor, Sir William 
Emerson, which stated that in his opinion the 
design marked No. 11 merited the first place, 
No. 3 the second, and No. 5 the third. Seven- 
teen designs were sent in, and the names of 
those competitors who have been placed in 
the order of merit are—First, Messrs. Stones 
& Stones, Blackburn, and Mr. W. E. Sproat, 
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Simon & Crawford, Liverpool and Manchester 

No. 5). 
8 00 WEST HARTLEPOOL. =e The West 
Hartlepool School Board recently invited com- 
petitive designs from a limited number of 
architects for a school to accommodate 450 
infants, 400 junior mixed, 300 senior boys, and 
300 senior girls, together with cookery centre, 
manual instruction centre, and caretaker’s 
house. Mr. John W. Simpson, F. R. I. B. A., of 
Gray s Inn, London, was appointed assessor. 
Eleven sets of designs were submitted, seven 
of which were from architects practising in 
West Hartlepool, the assessor’s award being 
as follows :~-First, Mr. Richard Holt, Liver- 
pool ; second, Mr. James Carry, West Hartle- 
1; third, Messrs. Bottomley, Son, & Well- 
urn, Middlesbrough ; fourth, Messrs. Jones & 
Sellers, Oldham. The author of the design 
laced first has been entrusted with the carry- 
Ing out of the work, subject to the conditions 
of competition. A sum of ten guineas will be 
paid to each of the unsuccessful competitors, 
and the premium for the first design will merge 
in a commission of 5 per cent. upon the actual 
outlay. The author's estimate of the cost is 

17,8541. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS.— 
At the meeting of this Institution, held on 
April 3 at the Westminster Palace Hotel, the 
Chairman, Mr. Kenneth Gray, presiding, the 
first paper read was on the “Evaporative 
Trials of One of the Water-tube Boilers for the 
Chilian Battleship Constitucion,” by Mr. H. E. 
Yarrow (member), of London. The paper 
described trials carried out to ascertain the 
onpas merits of a small grate and rapid 
combustion as against a larger grate and 
slower combustion. The second paper was on 
“ Greasy Condensation Water as Boiler Feed,” 
by Mr. Willam Paterson (member), of London 
and Glasgow. He pointed out that engineers 
generally did not fully appreciate the conse- 
quences which result from the use of greasy 


feed water. The slightest trace of grease in a 


boiler is always accompanied by a loss in 
steaming efficiency, but it is only when over- 
heating takes place, causing leaking, blistering, 
and bulging of the tubes and flues, that this 


subject 1s given attention. How the presence 
of grease in a boiler may cause overheating is 


but vaguely understood. The usual explana. 
tion is that grease is a bad conductor of heat. 


The thermal conductivity of grease is low, but 


even a film of considerable thickness could not, 
simply by reason of its low thermal con- 
ductivity, offer such a resistance to the passage 
of heat as to cause overheating and collapse. 
In the author’s opinion, it was not that grease 
was 2 bad conductor of heat, nor that it under- 
went any physical or chemical change in the 
boiler, but that it naturally prevented cohesion 
between the water and the plate, and so de- 
stroyed completely its emissive power. The 
boiler-plate, however, by virtue of its con- 
ductivity, acted as a temperature equaliser and 
distributer, allowing of the excess of heat 
vibrations from the part of the plate isolated 
by the grease from the water to flow to, and 
escape by emission through, those parts of the 
plate which had not been rendered non- 
emissive by the grease. Grease might be pre- 
vented from entering a boiler by separating it 
from the exhaust steam, or from the condensa- 
tion water. No exhaust steam separator could 
discriminate between one vapour and another, 


stractor, were most valuable, but their 
limitations should be clearly realised. In 
addition to other apparatus, the Paterson 
Purifier was described, in which the condensa. 
tion water from the air-pump or hot well 
passed through an automatic measurin 
apparatus supplying the coagulant accurately 
at all variations of the load. The bulk of the 
grease, by reason of its lighter specific gravity, 
separated out in the form of thick sludge, and 
was not allowed to come into contact with the 
filtering medium. The Harris-Anderson Puri- 
fier was also described. The system of coagu- 
lation and filtration cost about 1d. per 5,000 
gallons purified, and the removal of the grease, 


both in the mechanically suspended and emul- 


support without introducing an element of 
sified forms, was found to be complete. Greasy | weakness. In closing, Mr. Caws described 
condensation water from modern high-speed | his own practical experience in buildings he 
engines was of the nature of a filthy effluent, had erected on the principle which he advo. 
and should be handled as such, and not as ajcated. His remarks were illustrated by black- 
water containing only slight contamination. board sketches, and at the close he was awarded 
a hearty vote of thanks. 


— pee 5 ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND — 
A meeting of the Architectural Association of 
Illustrations. Ireland was held on the 31st ult. in the Gros 
venor eae ae F. G. Wee 
cupi e chair. Mr. J. W. er 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PALLADIO'S clacted a member, and ow. Crawford Smith 
| WORK. 


was nominated for membership. Mr. Guy 
MHESE collective illustrations of various | Dawber then delivered a lecture on “ The Stone 
works by Palladio are given in con- | Buildings of the Cotswolds.” He said the Cots- 
nexion with the paper on Palladio | Wold district comprised about 300 square miles 
read by Mr. Banister Fletcher at the Archi- | of undulating country, and contained numbers 
tectural Association, and given in full in another | of most interesting and characteristic examples 
part of this issue. of domestic architecture. They did not find 
We have selected from a number of photo-] much of this domestic architectural work 
graphs lent to us by Mr. Fletcher, and which | earlier than the sixteenth century. During 
ormed the originals of the lantern illustrations | the reign of Queen Anne, when the commercial 
to his paper, some which, with the exception classes ea power in the country, many 
of the Villa Rotonda (or Capra) and Vicenza | of the old Royalist families, who had suffered 
Theatre, are not the most familiar or the most | by the Civil War and afterwards by the reck- 
often illustrated, omitting such well-known | less extravagance of the Restoration, were 
though important examples as the Palazzo | compelied to sell their estates, and migrate to 
della Ragione or the Redentore Church at] the towns. The estates were bought by the 
Venice. wealthy merchants, and this might, to some 
The illustrations are here given as examples | extent, account for the want of variety in the 
of architectural style, and we need not now go |style of the houses. The domestic buildings 
into their history, which would be to some] at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
extent repeating Mr. Fletcher's paper. varied but slightly. The lecturer then showed 
a series of photographic slides, the first of 
Ta F 13 TOA 7 

were followed by plans of houses in whic 
THE ROBERT HALL MEMORIAL lecturer pointed out the simplicity of construc- 
CHAPEL, LEICESTER. tion of the generality of these dwellings. The 
This building stands at the junction of] old Cotswold builders managed to get the 
Narborough-road and Upperton-road, and was| most delightful effects out of very simple 
opened early last year. The elevations are] plans of buildings. He showed some pecu- 
composed of sand-faced bricks with Gunton | liarities of arrangement of the stone slates 
ware dressings to the openings. The roof is] with which the houses were roofed, and said 
of one span constructed of steel principals not] that nothing was attempted in the way of 
visible on the inside, and bearers supporting a | workmanship that the local people could not 
heptagonal barrel vaulted ceiling Oregon} do themselves. Several photographs were 
pine divided by ribs into panels, the outside | thrown on the screen to indicate the modif- 
covering being tiles. cations and improvements of later times. 
The windows and the upper panels of the] Very little change was noticeable from the 
doors are filled with stained glass. sixteenth to the eighteenth century, as the 
A pitch-pine wood block floor was laid in] people showed a disposition to cling to old 
the chapel, and Venetian marble mosaic in the | methods, and to think that what was good 
corridors. The whole of the chapel and enough for their fathers was good enough for 
schools are heated by the hot-water low pres- | themselves. Notwithstanding this fact, how- 
sure system. WALTER BRAND. jever, there was a good deal of individual 
variety in buildings raised even on the most 
simple plans. The concluding slides contained 
ARCHITECTURAL TELE-PHOTO- views of very picturesque buildings to be seen 
GRAPHY. in the veh eee. IMr. William rapes 
THE illustrations in this plate are given as | Proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
examples of results obtained by the aos of | Which was seconded by Mr. C. H. Ashworth, 
tele-photography, or photographing from a supported by Mr. A. E. Murray, and carried 

distance with special apparatus; a system | U2animously. 
which enables large-scale photographs to be] LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SociErx.—0n 
taken from points comparatively distant from | the th inst. the second annual general meet 
the building, in cases where a closer position] ing of the Liverpool Architectural Society 
for the camera is impossible. (Incorporated) took place at 13, Harrington- 
The system is described, and reference made | street, under the chairmanship of Mr. John 
to these illustrations, in the article on page 381 Woolfall, the President for the ensuing year. 
of the present issue. Other officers elected were :—Messrs. T. E. 
Eccles and P. C. Thicknesse, vice-presidents ; 
— aana 


Hastwell Grayson and Gilbert Fraser, 11 
taries; F ; Alan 

ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. % es oe bor Measuter 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


G. James, hon. librarian; H. P. Mortes 

and W. Glen Dobie, auditors. The follow- 
At a meeting of this Association on the] ing were elected Fellows of the Council :— 
Ist inst.— Mr. Hunter Crawford, the President, Messrs. J. Dod, IH. Hartley, E. P. Hinde, 
in the'!chair—Mr. Frank Caws, F. R. I. B. A., E. A. Ould, S. Pugin, W. E. Willink, and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, gave an address on “ Fire- | Professor F. M. Simpson. Associates elected 
proof Floors and Construction.” He pointed | for the Council were Messrs. Alan G. James 
out that since the great fire in London, which | and A. Thornley. The annual Report showed 
caused quite a revolution in the substitution of] that the past session had been marked by 
brick walls for those of timber, there had been | steady progress. The total membership was 
but very slow progress in fire-proof construc- | now 154. The most important event 
tion. Latterly, however, the comparatively | architectural interest during the year had 
new material, Portland cement, had made fire-| been the preliminary Cathedral competition. 
proof floors a feature the mode of construction | The Report stated that the City Council had 
of which permitted of great variation, and the] just held an important competition for work- 
practice of architects and experts showed | men’s dwellings, in the conditions of which it 
wide differences in matters of detail.] was carefully stated that they reserved the 
Generally speaking, said the lecturer, the right of rejecting all the plans sent in and 
introduction of steel girders as supports for the | entrusting the work to the City Surveyor. The 


g concrete had been carried to a very unwise | City Council had adopted this course. Their 


excess, inasmuch as the action of fire upon the | action, however, in putting architects all over 
steel, causing it to expand, made it most] the country to great trouble and expense and 
injurious to the concrete floors, and, instead of | then rejecting the plans, although legal, was 
being a support, it proved in such cases the] very regrettable, and would probably affect 
means of their destruction. Therefore, he| future competitions. At the close of the pro- 
advocated a method of constructing floors in| ceedings the President alluded to this matter, 
large slabs of concrete, with a minimum] and remarked that if the Corporation asked 


amount of steel bearers, so disposed and pro- architects to send in plans, any plans sub- 
tected from the fire as to give the necessary | mitted by their own officials should be put side 
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by side with others, and the whole should be 
judged on their merits. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The members of the Northern Architectural 
Association held the first of their outdoor 
meeting on Saturday last week. The School 


Board Offices and Pupil Teachers’ Centre in |J 


Northumberland-road, Newcastle, were first 
visited. The architect is Mr. W. H. Knowles. 
The cost of the building has been about 
12,000}. The party next inspected the 
Northern Counties’ Training School of Cookery. 
The architect, Mr. Dyson, conducted the 
party. The cost of the building has been 
about 8,o0oo/. During the afternoon the 
following gentlemen were nominated mem- 

s:— Messrs. H. Barnes, West Hartle- 
pool; W. H. Bourne, Darlington; P. L. 
Browne, Newcastle; F. E. Coates, Sunder- 
land; J. G. Crone, Newcastle; F. E. Dotchin, 
Newcastle ; C. Errington, Newcastle; W. E. 
Fenwicke, Newcastle ; J. Hall, Sunderland; 
and W. Tweedy, Newcastle. Associates: 
Messrs. K. B. Spurgin, Newcastle; C. 
Stephenson, Newcastle; and T. K. White, 
Newcastle. Students: Messrs. D. Ditchburn, 
Newcastle ; W. G. Gradon, Durham ; and W. 
Lawson, Gateshead, 

DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY.—The annual meeting of this Society 
took place at Devonport on Saturday, the 4th 
inst. Shortly after 11 a.m. the party visited 
the Keyham Extension Works, permission 
having been obtained for them from the Ad- 
miralty by Mr. Whately Eliot, the superin- 
tending civil engineer. Leaving Keyham the 
architects made for Thomas’s Hotel, Devon- 
port, for luncheon, the President, Mr. Pinn, in 
the chair. After the loyal toasts, the health of 
the Society, coupled with the name of the 
President, was proposed by Mr. Bazeley, ard 
Mr. Pinn, replying, said it was now some time 
since the Society was first started, and they 
were glad that it had assumed such im- 
portance, and that the Plymouth brethren 
had taken it up so warmly. He ventured 
to hope, however, one thing—that in the 
future they would always consider them- 
selves not as 2 part but as a whole society. 
Mr. Parker, Chairman of the Three Towns 
Branch, proposed “ Success to Devonport,’ 
associating with the toast the name of Mr. 
E. M. Leest, the Deputy-Mayor. Unfortu- 
nately, the Mayor of Devonport could not be 
with them, but they had an able substitute in 
his predecessor in the civic chair (Mr. Leest). 
As a Three Towns branch they knew no boun- 
daries, just as in matters of art there were no 
boundaries. The works they had been privi- 
leged to witness that morning left them but little 
to imagine as to the success and the progress 
that must eventually attend Devonport. It was 
largely through Mr. Leest that that branch of 
the 1 was formed, and he had done great 
good in drawing them together. Mr. Leest, 
replying, extended to his brother architects a 
very hearty welcome to Devonport. It was 
very kind of his Plymouth brethren to have 
selected Devonport for the visit, and he 
was sorry that they could not show 
them better examples of domestic archi- 
tecture. They had, however, made a start, 
and he hoped in a few years they would be 
able to show the architects of Devon and 
Cornwall something better. He might 
prophesy one thing, which would cause a 
little flutter amongst architects. He was 
hoping that before many years were over they 
would be having a competition for a new 
Guildhall and Municipal Offices — (a voice: 
“ Confine it to Devon and Cornwall.“) That 
was for the Borough Council to settle, but he 
would confine the competition to the two 
counties if he could, but it might not be 
possible. Although they could not show them 
domestic and ancient architecture, he thought 
they had been able to show them some great 
engineering works, and had convinced them 
that after all Devonport was a place of grow- 
ing importance. The annual meeting was 
subsequently held, Mr. Pinn again presiding. 
A resolution standing in the name of Mr. 
erman, F.R.I.B.A., that the office of President 

tenable for three years, fell through, as that 
gentleman was not present to support it. 

— — . — 

COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL.—At the Court of 
Common Council on Thursday last week, in answer 
to a question by Mr. John Lobb, Mr. Alderman 
Alliston said that no action had yet been taken to 
arrange for a conference between the Corporation 
and the London County Council on the subject of 
the Building Act Amendment Bill. ; 


INCORPORATED INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
DECORATORS. 


THE fifth annual general meeting of this 
Institute was held on Monday afternoon at 
Painters’ Hall, Little Trinity-lane, E.C. Mr. 
. D. Crace, London, was again elected President 
and the following Vice-Presidents were elected: 
Messrs. Mawer Cowtan Cowtan, London ; 
J. C. M. Vaughan, Hereford ; R. J. Bennett, 
Glasgow ; Thomae Preston, Burnley ; John 
Sibthorpe, Dublin ; John Riley, Nottingham ; 
jao. Graham Cole, Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
ollowing General Council was also elected, 
i. e., Messrs. Charles Carlton, Glasgow ; Wm. 
George Sutherland, Manchester; William 
Fraser Dobie, Edinburgh ; Thomas William 
Heath, London ; Alderman Samuel Kendall, 
Huddersfield ; Jno. Graham Cole, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; James Puttrell, Sheffield ; and John 
Henry Turner, Wakefield. Mr. G. A. Petter 
was elected auditor, Mr. W. H. Pitman, 
Treasurer, and Mr. Fredk. Wm. Englefield, 


J. | Secretary. 


It was suggested that the new Council 
should consider a proposal that in future the 
annual meetings of the Institute should be 
extended to two or more days, and that 
arrangements be made for the members of 
the Institute to visit places of decorative 
interest in London at the time of such annual 
meetings, and that at the same time arrange- 
ments be made for the giving of lectures and 
the reading of papers. 

This proposal met with considerable support 
amongst the members, and will at an early 
date be brought up for consideration by the 
Council. 

The annual dinner was held in the evening 
at the Trocadero, Shaftesbury-avenue, Mr. J. D. 
Crace presiding. Amongst those present were 
Mr. Mawer Cowtan Cowtan, Past Master of the 
Painter Stainers’ Co.; Mr. J. Riley, President 
of the National Association of Master Painters 
of England and Wales; Col. Bennett, of the 
Association of Master Painters in Scotland ; 
Alderman John Smith, and Messrs. J. C. M. 
‘Vaughan, T. Preston, and F. W. Englefield, 
Secretary. 

The loyal and patriotic toasts having been 
honoured, 

Mr. W. G. Sutherland proposed the toast of 
the evening, “The Incorporated Institute of 
British Decorators.” He said that the Institute 
was the apex of the movement which began 
some ten years ago and which developed, 
thanks to the Painter Stainers’ Co., in a 
manner which was not contemplated. The 
inception of the movement came from the late 
Mr. Thomas Bonner, but though the sugges- 
tion came from Scotland, the scheme was 
taken up very heartily by Englishmen and 
Irishmen, and those engaged in it represented 
the best thought, the ablest men, and the 
largest experience in the painting-decorating 
trades. Much of this was due to the fact that 
the Institute had for its home the rooms of the 
Painters Stainers Co., and to the fact that they 
had as their President, Mr. Crace, whose name 
and the name of his house was known so well. 
He hoped that Mr. Crace would continue to be 
their President for many years to come. The 
membership of the Institute was about 400, 
and considering the short time they had been 
established, that was very satisfactory. With 
the toast he coupled the name of Mr. J. D. 
Crace. 

The Chairman, in response, said he believed 
the Institute had an important future before 
it, and that it would do a great deal to raise 
the general position and improve the relation- 
ship of decoratorsto each other. The National 
Association of Master Painters, which preceded 
the Institute, had a definite series of objects 
which were correlative and yet not identical 
with the objects of the Institute. The 
Association appealed more immediately to 
the material advantages of the decorator, and 
the Institute was formed to assist in estab- 
blishing what he might call the higher moral 
relations of the decorator to hiscalling. The 
Instititate made rather a larger demand on the 
individual members, and he would be glad to 
see a greater readiness on the part of the 
members to meet and discuss the subjects 
which were of interest to the members as a 
whole. The Institute had organised a certain 
number of lectures, which had no doubt been 
of interest to the members, but in order to 
achieve a more natural growth he thought it 
was essential that the members should originate 


subjects, and read papers and discuss them, 


they might congratulate themselves on the 
work of the past year. Certain forms and 
documents had been drawn up which he 
thought would prove of great value to mem- 
bers of the Institute and to those engaged in 
the art of decoration. It was of the greatest 
importance to all decorators that their business 
should be interfered with as little as possible 
by doubtful disputes. In matters of taste 
there were always considerable differences of 
Opinion and a readiness to dispute, and it 
was always wellto have something to fall back 
upon which would afford means of settling 
disputes between decorators and clients, or 
between decorators themselves; in the past 
year a good deal had been accomplished in 
that direction. He appealed to those present 
to encourage their friends in London to join 
the Institute in greater numbers; more sup- 
port was needed in the Metropolis. It was 
difficult to get in touch with men in London, 
and people seemed to be suspicious of every 
movement at its commencement, but that 
could be overcome by the efforts of members 
themselves. It would readily be seen how 
great a good could be accomplished by the 
Institute for decorators if it grew as other 
bodies had grown. The membership they had 
after an existence of about four years was 
good, and there were many other flourishing 
societies which had nothing like that member- 
ship after four or five years’ work; but they 
must not sit still. The advantages of belonging 
to the Institute were not so apparent as those 
to be derived by membership of the National 
Association, for the Association dealt with such 
personal interests as the relationship of 
employer and employed, apprenticeship, &c., 
but in the long run the Institule would present 
advantages as great or greater if it were carried 
out on the lines he hoped to see it grow. There 
were many excellent forms of manufactured 
material made to assist the decorator, which 
did not constitute decoration. The art of 
decoration necessitated continuous study, a 
constant endeavour to acquire knowledge, and 
an intimate acquaintance with what had been 
done and with what could be done. From the 
age of 16, when he first took up the work of 
decoration, to the present day, his study and 
enthusiasm had not diminished. The art of 
the decorator was of unfailing interest, 
bat it necessitated keeping the eyes and 
the mind open. Many advances had 
had been made, and in that respect the 
National Association had also done good, i.c., 
by starting travelling studentships, so that 
students might go abroad and see what the old 
decorators and artists had done—not to copy, 
but to see what the possibilities of the art were. 
As an illustration of the advantage of study, he 
might mention the fact that his father, although 
he had a large family to bring up, spent quite a 
large part of his income on books, and he 
formed one of the finest private libraries of art 
books. His father also found time to visit 
Italy, Germany, and France to see what had 
been and what was being done by decorative 
artists. He earnestly appealed to members of 
that Institute not to be satisfied with the use of 
manufactured decorations, but to study the art 
of colour and decoration and produce their own | 
work. It was a most entrancing study, and 
one might grow old in such work and never 
grow tired of it. 

Mr. Cowtan Cowtan then proposed “ The 
National Association of Master Painters of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland,” coupled with 
the name of Mr. J. Riley, President of the 
National Association of England, and Colonel 
Bennett. He alluded to the help of the master 
painters in founding the Institute, and to the 
good work of the Presidents of the three asso- 
ciations, i. e., Mr. Riley, Colonel Bennett (Scot- 
land), and Mr. Thompson (Ireland). 

Mr. Riley and Colonel Bennett having suit- 
ably responded, the remaining toasts were 
given: “The Visitors,” proposed by Mr. 
Thomas Preston, past President of the National 
Association of Master Painters of England and 
Wales, and responded to by Mr. George 
Clulow ; The President,” proposed by Mr. 
Charles Carlton, of Glasgow ; and “The Sec- 
retary,” proposed by Mr. W. H. Pitman, the 
Treasurer of the Institute. The President and 
Mr. Englefield having replied, the proceedings 
came to a close. 

— per 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HERNE HILL.—A 
new Congregational church is to be erected on a 
site at Red Post Hill. The church, designed by 
Mr. Alfred Conder, will cost upwards af 8, oool. to 


and he appealed to them to do so, He thought] erect. 
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PLUNGER PUMPS. 


ALTHOUGH the theory underlying pump 
design is beautifully simple, it is by no means 
complete, and in actual practice pumps do not 
behave in the manner expected. Those who 
have had occasion to make experiments on 
hydraulic pumps and motors are aware that 
various curious phenomena exist, which are of 
theoretical and practical importance. Some 
curious actions observed, and others heard of 
from different sources, induced Professor John 
Goodman to carry out a series of experiments 
on a small plunger pump, with the object of 
solving some of the mysteries. These. in- 
vestigations are fully described in a paper 
read last month before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers. Some hitherto mys- 
terious actions are therein satisfactorily ex- 
plained, but many others still remain obscure. 
The trials were made with an ordinary plunger 
donkey pump and auxiliary apparatus fitted for 


Annual Map of London. — The Corporate 
Property Committee reported that the annual 
map of London is now ready for the printer. 
It will show the progress of building opera- 
tions in London since the last revised issue of 
the Ordnance Survey. New buildings erected, 
and any work or alterations which have been 
effected by the Council wil! be indicated, and 
the several concessions obtained under the 
Building Act denoted, detailed information 
respecting which can be obtained from the 
detail section of the ground plan. 

Wimbledon-road.—The Improvements Com- 
mittee were authorised to incur expenditure on 
capital account up to 5,300/. to secure the 
widening of Wimbledon-road to 54 ft. between 
Garratt-road and the county boundary. 

Colney Hatch Asylum and the Fire-Alarm 
System. -The Asylums Committee reported as 
follows, the recommendations being agreed 
to :— 


the purpose at the Engineering Department of 
Among other 
objects, the experiments were intended to 
furnish information as to the discharge co- 
efficient of a pump and the ‘water run” 
pressure in the suction pipe ; to determine the 
exact behaviour as regards the opening and 
closing of the suction and delivery valves under 
varied conditions of running ; to ascertain the 
loss of pressure due to friction of the water 
passing through the valves and passages of the 
pump, and to observe the effect of a vacuum or 


the Yorkshire College, Leeds. 


air vessel on the suction pipe. The general 
conclusions to be drawn from the investigation 
are (1) that in a pump of the type mentioned 
the quantity of water delivered depends un the 
speed of the pump and on the “co-efficient of 
discharge, which depends upon the action of 
the valves. The quantity pumped may beany- 
thing between 94 and 150 per cent. of the 
plunger displacement. 2. That water-ram 
pressures in the suction-pipes of pumps with- 
out air vessels may be very serious indeed, are 
very much greater than is suggested by the 
usual theory. 3. That the knocking often 
heard in the suction pipes «f pumps is due to 
the separation and subsequent impact of the 
plunger and the water. 4. That uncontrolled 
valves in pumps of this type do not act 
as they are supposed to do, except when 
the pump is running at low speed 
and delivering against a moderate head. 
Most people believe that the volume of 
water delivered by a pump is to be gauged by 
the displacement of the plunger. The delivery 
of 50 per cent. more water than that so dis- 
placed is certainly an astonishing result, but 
the most remarkable of all the results obtained 
by Professor Goodman were “slip” measure- 
ments taken when the pump was working 
without a suction-valve. Water was then de- 
livered during the suction-stroke simply by 
the inertia pressure in the suction-pipe forcing 
open the delivery-valve before the completion 
of the suction-stroke. Although these experi- 
ments were limited to one small form of pump 
the information obtained is particularly in- 
teresting and suggestive. 


— en — 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Lord Monkswell, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Stepney Borough Council 2,100/. and 9,353/ 
for street improvements; Battersea Borough 
‘Council, 5.039/. for paving works; Lambeth 
Borough Council, 3,600/. for a similar purpose; 
Shoreditch Guardians, 2,686/. for alterations to 
the kitchen at the parish infirmary; and 
Lambeth Borough Council, sanction to loan 
of 16,2451. for paving work. 

Theatres, &c.— The following applications 
were agreed to :— 

Additional box office, Chelsea Palace of Varieties 
(Messrs. Wylson & Long). 

Alterations to back wing of Covent Garden 
Theatre (Mr. E. O. Sachs). 

Taxation of Land Valnes.—The debate on 
the Report of the Parliamentary Committee on 
the Land Values Assessment and Rating Bill 
was resumed. Mr. Benn moved the following 
amendment, which was accepted by the 
Parliamentary Committee, and carried, on a 
division by seventy-six votes to twenty :— 
“That the principle of the rating of land 


values, by the separate assessment of Jand and 
-buildings, be approved.” l 


“We have had under consideration the question of 
fire-alarm system at this 
asylum. At present there are nineteen points from 
which alarms can be given, and in the majority of 
cases the boxes at these points are on the staircases 
outside the wards, necessitating the attendants who 
require to use them leaving the patients, which is 
We propose fixing an alarm bell in 
every male ward, in the mess-room, and in the 
visiting-room on the. male side of the asylum, 
also in all the staff quarters, mess- rooms, and the 
visiting-rooms on the female side. We also propose 
to provide a fire- alarm box in a convenient position in 


extending the existin 


not advisable. 


each ward, in every independent dormitory and in 
all the administrative buildings. 


estimated cost of these works is 325l. 


rate estimate for the year commencing April 1 next. 


for alterations to existing buildings and for appli- 


ances for further protection against tire, to which 
sum this amount should be charged. 
the desirability of the work being carried out as 
speedily as possible, we recommend—That, subject 
to the passing of the annual maintenance votes, the 
Council do sanction an expenditure of 325/. for the 
extension of the fire-alarm system at Colney Hatch 
Asylum.” 


Manor Asylum: New Block. — The same 
Committee reported as follows :— 


“On July 29 last the Council voted the sum 
of 9,300/. for the erection of an additional block 
at the Manor Asylum for the accommodation of 
sixty male patients, the amount voted being charged 
to capital account, and the term of repayment 
being tifteen years. It was then proposed that this 
building should be constructed of similar materials 
to the existing buildings there, j.e, wood framing 
with plaster lining and corrugated sheeting out- 
side, but in view of the recent experience we 
have had in regard to temporary buildings, we bave 
thought it desirable to make this a permanent brick 
structure. The works necessary in consequence of 
the alteration of the original specification will, we 
are informed, necessitate an additional expenditure 
of 1,200/. In the circumstances we think that the 
Council’s vote of July 2g last should be cancelled, 
and the total amount required charged to capital 
(original outlay) full term account. 

The Commissioners in Lunacy have informed 
us that they are prepared to recommend the Home 
Secretary to approve the alterations, and amended 
plans have been forwarded to them for this 
purpose. We recommend—(a) That the resolution 
of July 20, 1902, approving of the estimate and 
authorising an expenditure of 9,300/. for the erection 
of a block of buildings at the Manor Asylum for the 
accommodation of sixty male patients, be rescinded. 
(b) That, subject to the approval of the necessary 
plans by the Secretary of State. the estimate of 
10.500/. submitted by the Finance Committee for the 
erection of a permanent block at the Manor Asylum 
to accommodate sixty male patients, be approved ; 
and that the Asylums Committee be authorised to 
incur expenditure on capital account up to 10, 500. 
for that purpose.” 


Mr. Beachcroft moved and Mr. H. P. Harris 
seconded that the Committee be instructed to 
advertise for tenders. 
The amendment was, how ever, rejected, and 
the recommendation was carried. 
Boilers, Hanwell Asylum.—The same Com- 
mittee recommended and it was agreed that 
the estimate of 6,650/. submitted by the Finance 
Committee for the works connected with the 
centralisation of the boiler plant at the Han- 
well Asylum, and causing increased value of 
the buildings and machinery beyond their 
original cost, be approved; and that the 
Asylums Committee be authorised to incur 
expenditure on capital account up to 6,650/. 
for that purpose. 

Fire Station, Deptford.—The Fire Brigade 
Committee reported as follows: 


„On July 29, 1902, the Council authorised us to 


Jmake the necessary preliminary arrangements for 


The present indi- 
cator will require to be enlarged and an indicator 
will be provided in the female visiting-room. The 
Provision to 
the extent of 10,000/, has been madein the annual 


In view of 


the erection of a new station on the site of the eg. 
isting Deptford station and of the premises Nog 
188 and 190 (formerly Nos. 114 and 115), Evelyn 
street. The quantities of the work to be done ia 
connexion with the erection of the new station 
having been taker out, the Architect reported that 
his revised estimate of the cost of building amounted 
to 10.350}. As we are of opinion that the work 
should be carried out without the inter- 
vention of a contractor, we referred the 
drawings, specifications, quantities, and esti- 
mate to the Works Committee, who have 
now intimated that they are satisfied of the 
sufficiency of the Architect's estimate. We have 
forwarded to the Finance Committee an estimate of 
11,5101., which, in addition to the cost of building, 
provides for lighting the station by electricity and 
for an electric bell installation, and covers the cost 
of lithography, preparation of quantities, quantity 
surveyor’s fees, architect's expenses, clerks of works’ 
wages, and incidentals. .... We recommend that 
the estimate of 11,510}. submitted by the Finance 
Committee in respect of the new Deptford fire- 
station be approved, and that an expenditure of that 
amount be authorised ; that of this amount the sum 
of 10,350/. be authorised for the work of erecting 
the station; that such work be executed by the 
Council without the intervention of a contractor; 
and that the drawings, quantities, specification, and 
estimate be referred to the Works Committee for 
that purpose.” f 


Mr. Goodrich muved an amendment to the 
effect that advertisements be issued for tenders 


: for the erection of the building. He pointed 


to the Horton Manor Asylum as an example of 
the work of the Works Department, and con- 
tended that the contractor would carry out the 
building in less time and for less money than 
the Department. 

Mr. Antrobus seconded the amendment. 

Mc. Cousins pointed out that in four years 
seventeen fire stations had been erected by the 
Works Department and only five by con- 
tractors. He thought this station should be 
put out, as a check tothe Department. 

Mr. Howell J. Williams said the Architects 
estimate had been disclosed, and it would be 
unfair to the Works Department to put the 
work out to tender in those circumstances. 
The Department ought to be kept going, seeing 
what an enormous amount of capital was in- 
volved in it. l 

Mr. Smith, Chairman of the Committee, said 
the record of the Works Committee in regard 
to the erection of fire-brigade stations was 
entirely satisfactory. 

The amendment was lost, and the recom- 
mendation of the Committee was then agreed 
to. 

Tramway Mattcrs.—It was agreed, on the 
recommendation of the Highways Committee, 
to accept the tenders of the British Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Co., amount- 
ing to 65,968/. and 53,012/., for bogie-truck 
cars and single-truck cars respectively. l 

Answering Mr. Steadman, Mr. Benn said 
that out of the 111,000/. only 5,000}. of work 
went abroad. 

Replying to Mr. Gilbert, the Chairman of 
the Committee promised to consider the matter 
of running cars morning and evening for 
women only. 

Housing.—The Report of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Committee contained 
the following paragraphs :— 


“We have to report that Rye-buildings, Swan- 
lane estate, Rotherhithe, are now ready tor occupa- 
tion. The buildings have been erected to provide 
rehousing accommodation for persons to be dis- 
placed by the construction of the Rotherhithe 
tunnel. They contain twenty tenements of two 
rooms and twenty tenements of three rooms, 
atfording accommodation for 200 persons. 

On March 31, 1903, authority was given for the 
seal of the Council to be attixed to a scheme for the 
provision of rehousing accommodation in con- 
nexion with the Mare-street improvement, Hackney. 
The scheme provides that dwellings shall be erected 
on sites at London- fields and Jerusalem-square for 
the accommodation of not less than 520 persons 
The Conncil has already entrusted to Messrs. 
Stimpson & Co. the work of building dwellings to 
accommodate 190 persons on the London-tields site, 
and we have now toreport that the Secretary ot 
State has approved the plans of the dwellings to be 
erected on the Jerusalem-square site. We are 
therefore in a position to proceed with the prepara- 
tion of working drawings and bills of quantities in 
respect of the dwellings, and in order that the 
expenditure involved may be covered it is necessary 
that the Council should vote a sum of 500/.” 


Mill lane  Lodging-house, Deptford.—The 
same Committee recommended and it was 
agreed: 

That the Chairman of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Committee be authorised to 
accept the lowest satisfactory tender for the 
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construction of wooden partitions on the 2nd, 
3rd, 4th and sth floors at the Mill-lane 
lodging-house, Deptford. 

School Board Rehousing, Norfolk-street Site, 
Poplar.— They also recommended that the 
offer of Messrs. F. & T. Thorne to build the 
fourteen cottages to be erected on the Norfolk - 
street site, Poplar, at a reduction of 34 per 
cent. on the prices contained in their contract 
for the erection of the first two blocks of 
dwellings on the Preston’s-road site, with a 
farther reduction of 1/. per rod on the price of 
brickwork be accepted. 

This was agreed to. 

A Brickmaking Experiment. Lord Carring- 
ton reported that the result of the brickmaking 
experiment on the Norbury estate, Croydon, 
had been a success. 

Mr. Beachroft said that a great number of 
the bricks made were grizzles, and they were 
useless for the purpose required. 

Mr. Cohen asked whether the bricks would 
be laid at the rate of 200 or 2,000 per day. 

A long report on the subject of the Norbury 
experiment was held over. 

Works Dcpartment.—A long report on the 
result of the erection of the superstructure of 
Horton Asylum by the Works Department was 
submitted and adjourned. The balance of cost 
above final estimate was reported to be ap- 
proximately 39,5001. 

Clifford's Inn.—In answer to Mr. Sankey, 
Mr. Cleland promised to bring the question 
before the Parks Committee of preserving the 
garden in Clifford’s Inn as an open space. 

The Council adjourned at eight o'clock till 
May 5. 

— aoe a ee 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE LONDON 
BUILDING ACT, 1894. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections, 


Lewisham.—A dwelling-house on the north side of 
-vale, Forest Hill, westward of Normanton 
House (Mr. D. G. Horlock).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—An iron and glass covered way 
in front of No. 44, Hamilton-terrace, St. John's 
Wood, St. Marylebone (Mr. A. Snook for Count 
Hollender).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Enclosures to the 
existing portico at the entrance to No. 42, Upper 
Grosvenor-street, St. George, Hanover-square (Mr. 
R. G. Hammond for Mr. G. A. Prentice).—Consent. 

Marylebone, East-—Two houses, with bay win- 
dows and one-story shops in front, on the site of 
Nos, 230 and 232, Great Portland-street, St. Mary- 
lebone (Mr. A. Baker).—Consent. 

Hackney, South.—That the application of Mr. R. 
Robertson fur an extension of the periods within 
which the erection of a block of buildings to be 
inhabited by persons of the working classes on the 
east side of London Fields, Hackney, was required 
to be commenced and completed be granted.— 
Agreed. 

Marylebone, East.—A modification of the scheme 
consented to for the erection of projections to a 
block of buildings on the site of Nos. 164 to 182, 
Oxford-street, St. Marylebone (Mr. R. F. Atkinson 
for Mr. S. J. Waring, juo.).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West. -A vestibule within the portico 
at No. 1, Portman-square, St. Marylebone, to abut 
upon Lower Seymour-street (Messrs. Wright & 
Adams for Captain J. C. D. Parker).—Consent. 

Hammersmith.—The retention of blocks Nos, 1 
and 2 and the erection of blocks 3 and 4 of residen- 
tial fats on the north-east side of Paddenswick-road, 
Hammersmith, northward of “The Old Thatched 
House ” public-house (Mr. C. H. Isaacs for Messrs. 
Flew & Co,).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Four dwelling-houses on the north 
side of Ravensbourne-road, Catford (Mr. J. W. 
Webb).—-No order. 

Lewisham.t—Conversion into a shop of a bay- 
window at No. 72, Brownhill-road, Catford (Mr. J. 
Lawrence for Mr. F. Bedford).—Refused. 

Dulwich.—-Aa addition to Christchurch (Presby- 
terian) Church, East Dulwich-grove, Dulwich, to 
abut upon Townley-road and Calton-road (Mr. C. E. 
Barry for the Rev. J. R. Patterson). Refused. 

Hackney, Nortli.— Buildings on a site on the north 
side of Manor- road, Stoke Newington, eastward of 
No. 42 (Mr. F. J. Matthews). — Refused. 

Hammersmith.—Buildings at the rear of Nos. 176, 
178, 180, and 182, Goldhawk-road, Hammersmith, to 
abut upon Cathnor-road and Conningbam-road 
(Col, E. Clark).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 
Whitechapel.—A urinal at the rear of the Red 
Lion public-house, Black Lion-yard, Whitechapel- 


road, Whitechapel (Mesars. Deakin and Cameron 
for Mr. B. Sheinman).—Consent. 


Woolwich.—A two-story addition at the rear of 
Nos. 87 and 88, Beresford-street, Woolwich, with 
the external walls at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of Rope- 
yard-rails (Mr. F. Mitchell for the Labour Club and 
Institute).— Consent. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Hammersmith—A nurses’ home at the West 
London Hospital, Hammersmith-road, Hammer- 
smith, with the external walls at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the roadway of 
Elm-grove (Messrs. W. Harvey and G. H. Hunt for 
the Committee of the Hospital).— Refused. 

St. Pancras, East.—A greenhouse on a site on the 
east side of Camden-road, St. Pancras, at the corner 
of King’s-road (Messrs. W. F. Meakin & Son for 
Messrs Bourne & Underwood).— Refused. 

Hackney, North.—Five houses with bay windows 
en the northern side of Harrington-Hill, Hackney, 
to abut upon Ivy-terrace (Mr. W. Stone for Mr. 
J. L. Siggins).—Refused. 

Hampstead. —Buildings on the east side of Fortune 
Green-road, Hampstead, to abut also upon Weech- 
road (Mr. C. H. B. Quennell for Mr. C. Pain).— 
Refused. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A projecting doorway 
in front of the coachhouse of No. 31, North Bruton- 
mews, Bruton-street, St. George, Hanover-square 
(Messrs. Campbell, Smith & Cb., Ltd., for Mr. C. W. 
Trotter).— Refused. 


Line of Frontage and Height of Buildings. 


Strand.—An addition to the Savoy Hotel on the 
west side of Savoy-buildings, north side of Somerset- 
street, and east side of Beaufort-buildings (Mr. T. E. 
Collcutt for the Savoy Hotel Co., Ltd.). — Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Lewisham.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 with regard to open spaces about build- 


ings, so far as relates to the proposed erection of a 


house on the north side of Perry-vale, Forest Hill, 
westward of Normanton House, with an irregular 
open space at the rear (Mr. D. G. Horlock).— Con- 


sent. 


Kensington, South. -A modification of the pro- 
visions of Section 41 with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so iar as relates to the proposed 
erection of a building on a site on the north side of 
Oakwood-court, and east side of Addison-road, 


Kensington (Messrs. Rolfe & Matthews for Messrs. 
Jones Bros.).—Consent, 


Deviation from Certificd Plans. 


Deptford.—Deviation from the plans certified by 
the District Surveyor under Section 43 of the Act, 


so far as relates to the proposed erection of an 
addition at the rear of the Royal Standard public- 
house, Tanner’s-hill, Deptford, to abut upon Heald- 


street (Mr. H. Roberts for Mr. W. H. W. Cooper).— 


Consent. 
Formation of Streets. 


Lewisham.t+—That an order be issued to Mr. H. 


Porter, refusing to sanction the formation or laying- 
out for carriage traffic of a new street out of the 


northern side of Woolstone-road, Lewisham (for the 
Leathersellers’ Company).— Refused. 


Means of Escape at the Top of High Buildings. 


Southwark, West.—Means of escape in case of 


fire, proposed to be provided in pursuance of 


Section 63 of the Act, on the fifth story of the west 
tower of the Henriette Raphael Nurses’ Home, 


Guy’s Hospital, Great Maze-pond, Southwark (Mr. 
E. C. Perry for the President, Treasurer, and 
Governors of Guy's Hospital).—Consent. 


Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land. 


Rotherhithe. — A building on low-lying land 
situated at Manor-lane, Rotherhithe (Mr. E. Crosse 
for Messrs. A. White & Co.)—Consent. 


Southwark, West.—Nine buildings on low-lying 


land situated at New-cut, Lambeth (Mr. W. R. 
Milton for Mr. T. L. Green).—Consent. 

Lambeth, North.—Three buildings on low-lying 
land situated at Nos. 20, 21, and 22, New-cut, 
Lambeth (Messrs. Flood & King for Messrs. E. H. 
& H. C. Rus oe). - Consent. 

Deptford.—A block of buildings on low-lying land 
situated at Rollin-street, Peckham (Mr. T. D. 
Falconer).—Consent. 

* * The recommendation marked f is contrary to 
the views of the Local Authority. 


—— — — 


WAR MEMORIAL, NOTTINGHAM.—The memorial 
which has been erected in Nottingham to the oflicers 
and men of local regiments who fell during the 
South African campaign, was unveiled on the 26th 
ult. by Lord Methuen. The obelisk has been 
erected by Messrs. McDonald & Co., of Aberdeen. 
Of classic form, it is hewn out of Aberdeen 
granite. The total height of the monument is 
25 ft., the obelisk itself being 14 ft. high, standing 
on a panelled pedestal of & ft., the base, which is 
protected at each corner by miniature guard posts, 
being formed by two steps, The pedestal averages 
3 ft. square, and the obelisk tapers from 25 in. to 
15 in. The foundations for the memorial were pre- 
pared under the direction of Mr. R. Evans, architect. 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 
MESSRS. WALLACH Bros. send us a sheet 


describing and illustrating their most recent 
machines for paint spraying. These inclade 
the “portable pneumatic oil and lead paint 
spraying machine,” which is complete in 
itself, and requires no other power but that 
furnished by its own pump; the “oil paint 
sprayer ” specially adapted for use with exist- 
ing compressed air installations; 
„ single- nozzle double · nose oil paint sprayer.” 
This latter can be attached to an existing com- 
pressed air supply, but for light work, which is 


and the 


not continuous, a pump can be introduced into 
the tank, and the machine used independent of 


any outside power. 


Messrs. Andrew Handyside & Co., Ltd., 
Britannia Ironworks, Derby, send us their 
catalogue of smiths’ hearths and general 
smithy fittings. It is small, well printed, and 
fully illustrated. Many different kinds of 
hearth are shown—rectangular, annular, and 
circular — for heavy and light work. The 
accessories include anvils, tools, smoke-pipes, 
wall-cranes, slake-troughs, and other fittings. 
There is a complete price list at the end of the 
catalogue. 

From the American Radiator Co., 89 and 90, 
Shoe-lane, E.C., we have received two cata- 
logues. The smaller (62 pages) contains illus- 
trations, descriptions, and prices of American 
radiators and “Ideal” boilers. The larger 
catalogue, which is entitled The Ideal Fitter,” 
includes all the matter contained in the smaller, 
together with forty additional pages devoted 
to Heating Specialities” and Hints to 
Fitters.” The radiators are all of the well- 
known sectional type, and are adapted for 
water or steam. The “ Astro Hospital Swing- 
ing Radiator is hinged at one end to a plate 
bolted to the wall, and can be swung out like 
a gate; this is an ingenious contrivance, and 
if the joint is thoroughly watertight (as it is 
said to be) the radiator will be useful in houses 
as well as hospitals; the spaces between the 
vertical tubes or sections are 14 in. wide, so 
that they can be easily cleaned. The dining- 
room radiators, containing “ovens,” are also 
worthy of mention. The boilers are of cast 
iron, and nearly all are of the sectional type. 
The heating specialities include valves of 
various kinds, tools, air-grates, &c. Architects 
as well as fitters will obtain some valuable 
hints on the design and fixing of heating 
apparatus from the concluding section of the 
catalogue entitled Hints to Fitters.” Eve 
architect ought to possess a copy of this well- 
printed catalogue ; it is certain to be of use to 
him. 

The Phalanx Window Blind Co., of 50, 
Bishopsgate-street Without, E. C, have sent us 
their catalogue of window - blinds or “ roller- 
shutters.” These are revolving-shutters, the 
peculiar ſeatures of which are the sections of 
the laths and the method of fastening them 
together. Some of the laths are “ perforated ” 
(except where the connecting bands occur), 
forming a series of louvre boards, which 
exclude sunshine but allow the passage of light 
and air. In another type of blind the laths 
are counected by short steel strips, so arranged 
that the laths will fit closely against each other, 
thus excluding both light and air, or can be 
lifted to allow -in. spaces between. All the 
different types can be supplied with awning- 
irons, so that the shutters can be pushed out to 
serve as sun-blinds. 

From Messrs. Tudors, Mash, & Co., of 17, 
College Hill, E.C., we have received a cata- 
logue of sanitary fittings, plumbers’ and gas- 
fitters’ brasswork, lead traps and bends, cast- 
iron soil-pipes and drain-pipes, rainwater 
goods, manhole covers, stoneware pipes, traps 
and channels, galvanised iron tanks and dust- 
bins, wrought-iron tubes, paint brushes, lead 
pipes, sheet lead and zinc, &c. The catalogue 
is of the usual trade type, usetul for reference, 
but does not, as far as we can see, contain any 
important novelty. 

Messrs. Sharks & Co., Ltd., Tubal Works, 
Barrhead, have sent us their supplementary 
catalogue of sanitary fittings, dated 1902. Many 
of the fittings are admirably designed. The 
oval lavatory (No. 1,372) has a dished marble 
top, 33 in. by 24 in. by 2 in., standing clear of 
the wall and supported on nickel-plated brass 
legs and rails. Another lavatory, priced 
50 gs., has a Mexican onyx top and frieze, 
Less expensive lavatories are also shown, 
together with baths, water-closets, sinks, &c., 
of various designs, materials, and prices. The 
illustrations include five views of bathrooms 
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fitted up by Messrs. Shanks & Co. The cata- 
logue is beautifully printed, and is one which 
the architect will find both interesting and 


useful 


Messrs. Bell’s Asbestos Co. send us a copy 
of a test certificate summarising the results of 
experiments to determine the relative condensa- 
tion of steam in two pipes—3 in. diameter—one 
being covered with 2 in. of asbestos composi- 
Under the con- 
ditions stated, the steam condensed per square 
foot per hour was: For bare pipes, o 986 lb., 
and for covered pipe, 0°1697 lb. These tigures 
show very conclusively the advantage to be 
derived from the protection of steam boilers 


tion, and the other left bare. 


and pipes. 


Books. 


The Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrawt. 
G. DAVIES. 
of the Archzological 
London : Kegan Paul & Co. 


1902. 


HE rock tombs illustrated in these 
two volumes of the archeological 
survey of Egypt obviously contain 

nothing of architectural interest. 
Davies observes that the exteriors of 
the tombs, though still striving to imitate 
the facade of a brick-and-timber built house, 
are very simple, and often rough, and in 
this respect compare unfavourably with the 
In the 
illustrations one can rarely detect even the 
degree of approach to architectural detail in- 


little or 
Mr. 
contemporary tombs at Sheikh Said. 


dicated by the author. Their whole interest 
lies in the paintings and records inscribed on 


the walls, with which the illustrations are prin- 


cipally occupied. 


One curious fact is mentioned; that some 


of the scenes in the tomb of Aba were copied 
in the days of Psammetichus I., in the seventh 
century B.C., a period about half way between 
the original date of the tombs (Sixth Dynasty) 


and our own. The copyist was a prince o 


Thebes, also named Aba, who appears to have 
been interested in the existence of an ancient 
painted tomb of a namesake, and adopted part 


of the decoration ; such at least is Mr. Davies's 
explanation. 


The Deir el Gebrawi tombs were re- discovered 
in 1850 by Mr. Harris of Alexandria, and were 
visited by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, and at a 
subsequent period by Professor Petrie and 


Mr. Griffith ; and the expedition sent out in 


charge of Mr. Newberry, in 1892, spent some 
time there ; but as nothing had been published 
it was proposed that this should be Mr. Davies's 
principal work for the winter of 1899, and we 


have the result in these two volumes. 
The paintings, 
many scenes in household and estate occupa- 


tions, in most cases with the master shown as 


a figure of colossal size compared with the 
others ; they do not differ materially in inci- 
dent and character from many other sets of 
Egyptian tomb-paintings. A few enlarged 
coloured plates of some of the figures show 
that the style of drawing and execution was 
very crude. 


Shakespeare's Church. By J. HARVEY BLOOM, 

M.A. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 
This is a far better book than the title on the 
cover would lead the would-be purchaser to 
suppose. It is,in fact, as the secondary name 
on the title-page states, An Architectural 
and Ecclesiastical History of the Collegiate 
Church of the Holy Trinity of Stratford-upon- 
Avon.” Gossiping books of all shapes and 
sizes, and of every condition of merit and 
demerit, abound, which tell of the great 
dramatist, of the town of his birth, and of the 
place of his burial. The ordinary run of 
guide-books of the district seem to imagine 
that the fine church of Stratford-on-avon was 
a kind of appendage to William Shakespeare, 
or, at all events, of no interest whatever out- 
side his connexion with it. Now, however, 
for the first time, we have a real and accurate 
history, written with much painstaking skill, 
of a remarkable parish church with a remark- 
able history. There was a Saxon monastic 
church in this place, on the banks of the Avon, 
for three or four centuries before the Conquest ; 
but of that church and its Norman successor 
no traces now remain. The cruciform plan of 
the present church, with a lofty chancel of five 
bays and a nave of six, dates in its oldest parts 
from the first quarter of the thirtcenth cen- 


By N. DE 
Eleventh and Twelfth Memoirs 
Survey of Egypt. 


{| THIS useful compilation contains, 


much defaced, represent 


WOODEN STRUCTURES. 
S1R,—The select party of Borough Engineers who 


THE BUILDER. 
tury, to which period the north and south] this the latest edition. In fact, it is now 
transepts portion belongs, together with certain | the question, when the time arrives for con. 
raised parts of the central tower. The north|sulting a price book, for the alternative 
and south aisles of the nave, together with the |to be put— “Laxton or Lockwood?” 2 
arcades and the tower, were reconstructed in| question which does credit to both works, 
the reigns of the first two Edwards; whilst | As we are, however, dealing in this notice 
the chancel, clearstory, west window, andj with the younger work of the two, it is sufficient 
north porch are of the end of the fifteenth and | to say that wherever a price book is required, 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries. The with the limitations applicable to all works 
spire is a most exceptionally creditable piece of | of this nature, this will be found a most 
work for the date when it was accomplished, | useful work of reference for the pu pe for 
namely, 1765. Mr. Bloom also gives full} which it is specially designed, as wou as for 
particulars of the three periods of nineteenth- | the numerous items dealing with systems of 
century “restorations” that this long-suffering | measurement, Building and Public Health 
church has undergone. He proves by his] Acts, electric lighting, and the thousand and 
various remarks and explanations of the dis- one things appertaining to the building trade 
tinctive features of the fabric that he possesses | generally. The pricing portion has been con- 
exceptional powers of architectural discrimi- | sistently and carefully dealt with in a practical 
nation, and in one point only of this part of his] way which does credit to the editor. 
book does Mr. Bloom seem to need correction. ee R 
In describing the lofty, well lighted chancel, 
circa 1500, he says :—" At this period the desire Correspondence. 
for a light church was so great that every other 
consideration was often sacrificed, and the 
whole wall space was often one large window] LONDON DISTRICT SURVEYORS. 
and little else.” But surely this state of things | S1r,—Seeing the district of the late lamented 
was not brought about by an overwhelming | Professor Roger Smith advertised, I cannot 
longing for light, but rather for space wherein | help thinking of the list of candidates in 1875 
to make display of the then fashionable craze| when he was elected—Messrs. F. Waller, 
for a great wealth of coloured glass. The R. Plumbe, G. Lansdowne, H. Jarvis, junr. 
photographic plates both of general and de- A. H. Stenning, J. Clarkson, J. D. Mathews, 
tailed views of the church are good and |A. Allon, Lacy W. Ridge, R. P. Nottey, J. S. 
original ; it is as interesting as it is exceptional | Quilton, D. R. Dale, Banister Fletcher, Horace 
to find one of the weather-mould of the] Gundey, Thos. Blashill, E. Carritt, J. H. 
thirteenth- century roof taken from the leads of | Watson, A. Payne, H. H. Collins, F. R. Meeson, 
the nave. The history of this church, and the] Robert Walker, and others — about thirty well- 
change of its elaborate guilds into a regular | known men. 
college of priests is of exceptional interest and] I now turn to the advertisement, and wonder 
well told, but space cannot here be found for | what men will offer themselves for the vacant 
comments on this portion of a book which | districts, none of which will exceed an average 
cannot fail to prove of value to the general | of 600l. per annum, and one is estimated a: 
ecclesiologist. 500/, Now, if the latter amounts to this 
on an average, there must be deducted office 
The Year's Art. Compiled by A. C. R cont Hondy planes ace eaves 15 
CARTER. London: Hutchinson & Co, 1903 aes e . 
150l. to 200l. per annum, and for this sum of 
Lae as usual, a 300l. net the Council expect to get an expe- 
record of the exhibitions of the year in rienced man who has passed a stiff examina- 
London, with notes on the progress of art in | tion, although a tramway manager gets over 
various provincial and colonial quarters. and a | three times as much clear of all expenses, and 
large directory of artists and art workers. It] the Manager of the Works Department, a kind 
includes also particulars of the various art of superior builder's foreman, gets 1,500. 
galleries, museums, and schools of art in the | Either of these vacant districts, on the old 
United Kingdom. The editor writes a short | conditions with private practice, would secure 
general article on “The Past Year,” in the] good men, but under the present conditions 
course of which he specially draws attention | one or two experienced men may offer, bat the 
to the appeal that has been made by Mr.] general run of candidates will be district sur- 
Claude Phillips and Mr. MacColl to English | yeyors’ clerks, and a rapid decline in the posi- 
lovers of art to form some body analogous to | tion of the surveyor must follow. 
the French “Societe des Amis du Louvre,” to] Is it too late for the Council to withdraw the 
create a fund that might eke out a sparse | advertisements, and see that no district is of 
Government grant to any of the national art | the annual value of less than 1,000}. gross. 
institutions. This would certainly be a help, 4% BUILDING ACT.” 
but what is really wanted is that the Govern- 
ment should be more liberal with grants for 
artistic purposes. As long, however, as the 
average Englishman, who is also the average 
elector, continues to regard art as a mere 
plaything, little is to be hoped for from 
Parliament. The volume includes also a short 
paper by Mr. H. H. Statham on “ Architecture 
in 1902.“ 


Zhe Housing Handbook: a Practical Manual. 
By W. THOMPSON. 


Great Smith-street, Westminster. 1903. 


THIS handbook should be in the possession of 
every one who has anything to do with local 


the subject of housing. 
many suggestive views of old slums and new 
model buildings, with a large number of 
ground plans. To discuss it at length would 
be to enter, as we have more than once done, 
into the general question. It must suffice, 
then, to say it consists of 99 pages of wel 


sent time of the utmost value. 


Lockwood's Builder's, Architect’s, Contractor's, | position of the Borough Surveyor.” 


met at the Westminster Palace Hotel on March 27 
to discuss the above subject do not appear to 
have invited any interested parties other than them- 
selves to their deliberations. You will, therefore, 
perhaps, allow me,a mere District Surveyor, to make 
a few observations on the subject. 

The opener of the discussion appears to have 
stated the case with reasonable fairness, but the 


London: Published by | proposer of the vote of thanks, after having done 
the National Housing Reform Council, 432, | 80, appears to have gone off on his own hobby, and 
West Strand, and P. T. King, 2 and 4, the others to have fullowed in his wake. 


One would have thought that the late Vestry Suar- 
veyors, being, under the London Government Act, 
raised to the dignity of full-blown Borough Engi- 
neers, would have been content with their lot, but 


government or is interested in the housing | apparently it is not so, and they, like Oliver Twist. 
question. It is full of practical points, and|are asking for more. Properly looking after the 
gives an immense amount of information on | roads, sewers, and drains, one would have thought, 
It is illustrated with |in any of our large London boroughs suffi 


for any ordinary individual, especially when 2 
depst, electric light station, or baths and wash- 
houses are occasionally thrown in; but this appar- 
ently is not so, for, not content with licensing 
wooden structures under Section 84, tbey are 
hankering after powers to administer the whole of 


l- | the London Building Act: and why? Not because 
printed material, with a good index, and to] they show that in its 


repeat the opinion that the book is at the pre- | administered, but, as 


t hands it is badly 
r. Weaver says, it would 
lead to a great simplification of the work of tbe 
Metropolis; and then he adds (which I presume 
is his great reason) it would “tend fo elevate the 
The Borough 


and Engineer's Price-Book for 1903. Edited | Engineer, unlike a District Surveyor, is not an inde- 

by FRANcIs T. W. MILLER, A. R. I. B. A.] pendent statutory officer, but has to go to his 

London : Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1903. Council or Committee for instructions to proceed, 

THE recognised position now thily tak and I assume he thinks that if he administered the 

9 worthily taken | Building Act his status would be raised; in fact, 

eee with its older contemporary | one member thought that Borough Engineers should 
7 


n among the list of annual works | have “a separate and distinct appointment indepen- 
dealing with builders’ prices is well kept in | dent of the Councils.” 
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Mr. Weaver went on to state that the convenience 
to the public would be great under his proposed 
arrangement “when they thought of the trouble a 
country builder was put to when he started work in 
London,” and Mr. Winter echoed this sentiment ; 


May I trespass upon your goodness to make the 
correction? The passage should be as follows: 

Those men who do not at present belong to the 
Surveyors’ Institution will by joining it contribute 
valuable help in the evolution of such of Mr. Wood's 


but they do not say what trouble. It is no greater proposals as the Institution may deem it expedient 


trouble for a builder, whether he be a country one 
or otherwise, to go to the Borough Engineer for his 
drains and the District Surveyor for his building, 
than it is for him to go to one merchant for his 
bricks and another for his timber, I maintain that 
a builder working in London has less trouble than a 
country one, inasmuch as he is not troubled or 
bothered with depositing complete sets of plans for 
rows of small houses, perhaps all alike, and awaiting 
their sanction, but has only his drain plans to get 
passed by the Borough Council, and then he can 
proceed with his work by simply giving notice to 
the District Surveyor, and by keeping to the rules 
he will find matters proceed smoothly enough, I 
have over and over again heard it stated, both by 
builders and architects, that they wish the London 
system were adopted in the provinces. 

It is only this feeling, that the London Borough 
Eogineer is not on a par with his provincial brother, 
that is causing this restlessness and coveting of 
increased status. 

But let me return to the wooden structures. It 
was, Iam convinced, a great mistake to have trans- 
ferred Section 84 to the Borough Councils, and 
most of us are now beginning to find this out. 
Sections 82, 83, and 84 are inseparably bound 
together and should never have been divided. Who 
is to say what structures come under Section 82 and 
what under Section 84? The word “structure” is 
used in both sections, and the trouble arises from 
there being no definition of what is a “structure” 
aod what a building.” A building is a structure in 
the ordinary acceptation of the term, but a struc- 
ture is not necessarily a building; and I maintain 
that as Section 84 makes no mention of the word 
“building,” the Borough Councils are not entitled 
to license any structure containing an enclosure 
aod a roof. This, however, they are doing, 
and, as a case in point, the Borough Council 
in the district to which I am appointed recently 
sanctioned a studio 20 ft. by 10 ft., with wooden 
sides and a wooden covered roof, containing a coal 
stove and iron flue-pipe. I am perfectly certain the 
Legislature never intended this, but if I were to take 
action, which I feel I have the power to do, for its 
removal, I should perhaps rightly receive little 
support from the magistrate, who would naturally 
sympathise with the owner in this conflict of 
authority. 

If this is the way the Borough Councils have com- 
menced to exercise their additional powers, they 
will next be licensing wooden dwelling-houses, and 
what would happen if they administered the whole 
Act one cannot contemplate. 

What is required is a reversion of Section 84 to 
the London County Council to avoid scandal anda 
conflict of authority—the glorification of the 
Borough Engineer to the contrary notwithstanding. 

A MERE DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 


SiR,—Io my remarks during the recent London 
meeting of the Municipal Engineers, reported in 
your issue of the 4th inst., I made reference to a 
charge upon eighty wooden huts. I am indebted to 
the District Surveyor for pointing out to me that 
tuch a charge was not made. I find that as the 
huts were in groups of eight under one continuous 
roof, the District Surveyor from the first only con- 
sidered them as ten wooden structures, and not as 
eighty. Receiving notices to pay fees first on three, 
and subsequently on seven, huts, no doubt led the 
builder to expect further notces to include the re- 
maining seventy, as was undoubtedly his view 
when seeing me some months ago. Whether the 
huts were charged for as eighty or as ten does not 
materially affect my remarks, which were directed 
against the present confusion of jurisdiction. It is, 
however, better that the facts be correct, and I 
shall therefore be glad if you will kindly give this 
note equal prominence with your former report. 

E. R R. NEWTON. 


BOROUGH COUNCILS AND WOODEN 
BUILDINGS. 


SIR, —I see that some of the Borough Councils 
are making great efforts to have the sole manage- 
ment of the London Building Act, so that the 
pier tig who are “jerry builders” can work the 
ora 

The London Government Bill transferred 
Section 84 to the Borough Councils, and a nice 
moddle they have made of it. 

The first important case which came into the 
police-court on Tuesday last was decided against 
them, and should be a warning not to attempt to 
license wooden buildings. 

DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 


PROPOSED QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


Sin, — find that in hastily copying the draft of 
my last letter. the three words in italics were left 
out of the last clause. 


to advance.” JOHN LEANING. 


SIR. Will you permit me through the medium of 
the Builder to add my protest agalnst the suggestion 
to form anew association of quantity surveyors ? 
The multiplication of these small, and therefore 
impotent, societies constitutes weakness rather than 
strength by dividing, instead of uniting, members of 
a profession. I gather from the circular letter 
which, in common with other quantity surveyors, I 
have received, that the promotion of the proposed 
association rests with two gentlemen who are not 
members of the Surveyors’ Institution, but who, 
according to their third resolution, “fully respect 
and recognise the value and im ce of that 
body.” I think this is the case with a large number 
of non-members, but this is the first time it has been 
80 openly admitted by any of those who constantly 
cry “sour grapes.” By the next item of their pro- 
gramme it is laid down “that none but properly 
qualified quantity surveyors be admitted to member- 
ship "—a most excellent rule—but it would be most 
interesting to know what constitutes a “ qualified 
3 surveyor” in the eyes of the promoters. 

here would appear to be no intention of requiring 
intending members to pass an examination, but it is 
indicated that practising quantity surveyors would 
be admitted. Now, Sir, because a man has been in 
practice for a longer or shorter period, it does not 
necessarily follow that he ls a qualified quantity 
surveyor ; it may only indicate that he has been 
very fortunatein the selection of his assistants, or 
that his errors have not been objectionable to the 
builder—the only one likely to find them out. 

I do not for one moment cast any shadow of 
doubt on the bona fides of the promoters, but 
believe they intend and desire the membership to be 
as they state, qualified. But if this should be firmly 
and to the letter adhered to, the Association would 
be no more than a sort of private club—unattrac- 
tive and impotent, and whose small membership 
would rapidly fall away in dissatisfaction. The 
management would then have to face the problem of 
making the Association more attractive by providing 
good central offices, a library, and other advan- 
tages, all of which would require funds. I doubt 
not that the management would then succumb to 
the temptation to barter their present heroic inten- 
tions for the “ filthy lucre ” required for the purpose 
and admit any one who by the widest stretch of 
imagination could be included in the term quan- 
tity surveyor.” These are the only alternatives 
before a young society, and it is sad to admit that 
most of them choose the latter in the hour of trial. 
All the large professional bodies have been through 
it, but they have this advantage at the present time, 
that, while being firmly established and wealthy 
bodies, they have outgrown the indiscretions of 
their youth. 

There is no body so capable or in such a unique 
position as the Surveyors’ Institution for giving 
effect to all the avowed objects of the proposed 
association. If it at present does not do so to the 
satisfaction of quantity surveyors, that is their own 
fault. It possesses all the n machinery, and 
its membership is Empire-wide. It can “uphold 
the dignity and importance of the profession far 
more effectually than any new body, and surveyors 
of all branches of the profession would best study 
their interests by joining the main body, and so 
strengthening its hands, instead of splitting up the 
force into impotent factors. The Surveyors’ In- 
stitution could then more efficiently look after the 
interests of the profession, and check those abuses 
80 prejudicial to the qualified surveyor and to the 
public interests. 

Certain steps and changes in contemplation by 
the Survey ors’ Institution (which were under con- 
sideration before the proposed Association was 
heard of) will make it more than ever representa- 
tive of the interests of the quantity surveyor, and 
I think qualified quantity surveyors will do well 
to defer for the present any idea of forming a 
separate association, if—as a body—they ever 
seriously thought of doing so, which I very much 
doubt. HARRY G. ASSITER, 

Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution. 


SiIrR,—Will you permit me a few lines to remark 
upon the stupendous display of eloquence to which 
Mr. John Leaning treated us in your last issue ? 

One would have thought that nothing less than a 
combination of bold, bad men for the purpose of 
placing a little gunpowder—with a live fuse 
attached—in the basement of the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion would have so spurred a man to such a leonine- 
like roar as that indulged in by that amiable gentle- 
man. Let me pour oil upon his perturbed—not to 
55 

he Surveyors’ Institution is formed of some 
3,000 gentlemen, embracing nearly every con- 
ceivable profession that can, by any stretch of 
imagination, be considered even approaching that 
of a surveyor. Most of those gentlemen have their 
own independent society—one, indeed, has several ; 
but let a few quantity surveyors project a similar 


association for their own profession solely, and, lo! 
Mr. Leaning can see nothing but uiter wickedness 
in such an infamous proposal, and mildly accuses 
them, amongst other unutterable things, of a desire 
to filch some cabalistic letters wherewith to orna- 
ment their cards. 

I was one of those honoured with an invitation 
to attend the first gathering of the Quantity Sur- 
veyors’ Association. I did so, but, after reading Mr. 
Leaning’s letter, am, of course, ashamed of myself. 
But no matter, let us dissemble. 

We met—a handful of men—to talk over pro- 
fessional matters ; were duly and ponderously dull 
and respectable in our proceedings ; voted a chair- 
man; had a shorthand clerk; passed resolutions, 
and behaved generally as intelligent beings. Indeed, 
anything more unlike a swarm of charlatans who 
breathlessly rushed up several flights of stairs, to 
appropriate any letters of the alphabet that might 
have been left carelessly about, can scarcely be 
conceived. 

And now our Mentor takes us to task for some- 
again fact, indulges in his wrath, in gambols in 
the fields of poesy, to prove us anathema, 

Let him gambol and perform other lively feats ; 
some one hundred gentlemen, including many who 
can write F. S. I., by examination—think of their 
awful decadence— have joined the Quantity Sur- 
veyors’ Association; and I call upon as many more 
as possible to write the Hon. Secretary, Mr. F. B. 
Hollis, 17, Bedford-row, for particulars, and then 
decide if the objects we have in view are worthy 
working for. M. 


GAS LIGHTING. 


SIR, — Permit me, as a reader of your valuable 
journal, to take exception to the false notion abroad 
to the effect that gas lighting is becoming a thing 
of the past. This has been produced from an 
altogether erroneous statement. The gas used for 
stoves has enormously increased of late years does 
not prove that gas lighting is decreasing. As llus- 
trative of the position, the case of this town may 
be mentioned. 

According to the public Press the then Mayor 
(Mr. Alderman Ernest Woodhead, M.A.) quoted 
some figures to the Council on November 10 last 
setting forth the position of the gas consumption 
during the six years ending March 31, 1902, which 
are most significant. He stated, as follows, that 
the gas used for stoves had been :— 


Year ending 1902...... 183,642,200 cubic feet. 
4 i 1896. . 62,176, j ii 
Increase ........ 121,465,4CO 455 ñ 


This increased consumption is about 200 per cent. 
in the period named. 

But the position now contested is that gas for 
lighting purposes is becoming a thing of the past. 
For the refutation of this I must again refer to the 
before-mentioned published statement by the Mayor 
of Huddersfield. His Worship stated that the 
smout of gas used for lighting purposes had 

en :— ; 

Year ending March, 1896.. 443,767,500 cubic feet. 
1902.. 383,250,600 „ ” 


Decrease 60,510,900 „, j 


This 13 per cent. decrease on the six years, far 
from representing less lighting, actually records the 
reverse, inasmuch as during the period covered by 
the comparison the Welsbach burners have been 
largely adopted. Throughout this town the flat- 
flame burners in the street lamps have been super- 
seded by the Welsbach burners, which consume but 
31 cubic ft., whereas the flat-Hame ones consumed 
5 cubic ft. per hour (and were charged for at this 
rate), so that a reduction of 30 per cent. is at once 
accounted for upon this item, and not only so— 
the flat - flame burners gave a lighting efficiency of 
about 2 candles per 1 cubic ft., which, multiplied 
by the 5 cubic ft., represents a total of 10 candles. 
The Welsbach burners give about 17 candles per 
I cubic ft., ana this, multiplied by the 34 cubic ft, 
equals about 60 candles as compared with the 
10 before-mentioned, or 500 per cent. increased 
light for 30 per cent. less gas consumed. 

Taking the efficiency of two candles per cubic 
foot for flat flame burners, and comparing it with 
seventeen candles obtained from the most common 
incandescent burners, it will be seen that the light 
obtained is 750 per cent. more, thus accounting for a 
reduced gas consumption, but not for reduced 
lighting. Or the matter may be stated in the 
following manner :— 

If 2,000 candle-power is the efficiency of 1,000 
cubic ft. of gas, what amount of gas will be 
required if the efficiency is 17,000 candles per 1,000 
cubic feet ? 


Acswer, 
As 17,000 : 2,000 :: 1,000 : 118 cubic ft. 

This 118 ft. compared with 1,000 cubic ft. shows 
a reduced consumption of 88 per cent.; while, as 
before mentioned, in this town the decrease for 
lighting purposes in the six years (the period during 
which the Welsbach mantles have been in vogue) is 
only 13 per cent. Moreover, the last census un- 
fortunately revealed a slightly reduced population. 

It may be stated that the Huddersteld figures for 
lighting and stove purposes are available on account 
of the diferential prices charged, and there are 
separate meters for each. 

For some purposes as before pointed out in your 
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columns, gas is infinitely more desirable than 
electricity, but for others, of course, the contrary is 
the case. There is not any desire in these remarks 
to disparage electric lighting, but facts speak for 
themselves. 

It should further be noted that I have only based 
my calculations upon a candle efficiency of 
seventeen candles per cubic foot for the most 
common Welsbach burners, but it is well known 
that the Kern burners yield thirty candles, and 
under some improved systems more than eighty 
candles per foot has been claimed. 

It is only fair that a widespread notion arrived at 
entirely through a misapprehension, should be 
called attention to. I have ignored, for the present 
at all events, making any comparisons as to cost, 
as it is generally recognised that electricity in any 
form for lighting isa most expensive luxury. 

EDWARD A. HARMAN, M.Inst., C.E. 
Gas Works, Huddersteld, April 4. 


— ͥ — ——— — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE CIVIL ENGINEER’S POCKET-BOOK. By John 
C. Trantwine. Revised by J. C. Trantwine, jun., 
and J. C. Trantwine, third. Eighteenth edition. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

PILGRIMAGES TO OLD Homes. By Fletcher 
Moss. (Published by the Author: The Old Par- 
sonage, Didsbury.) 

THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S ESTATE BOOK, 1903. 
Edited and compiled by W. Broomhall. (Published 
by the Country Gentlemen’s Association.) 


— 


INFIRMARY, LEYTONSTONE, N. E. 


A NEW infirmary for West Ham was opened by 
Mr. J. Lasham at Whipp's Cross, Leytonstone, N.E., 
recently. The estate comprises about forty-four 
acres of gardens, pleasure grounds, and meadow 
land, together with the mansion house (known as 
Forest House) and outbuildings, the lodge and 
cottage (since pulled down) in James-lane, and the 
cottage at the entrance to the estate in Whipp’s 
Cross-road. The establishment is placed nearly 
parallel with the Wbipp's Cross-road, the main 
entrance being reached by a roadway across a strip 
of forest land lying immediately in front of the 
boun of the site. Generally, the plan is an 
administrative block centrally with two ward blocks 
right and left, connected by a covered corridor 
running from end to end of the building. Imme- 
diately in the rear of the administrative block is the 
boiler-house, laundry, and machinery building, and 
to the east of same are detached houses for the 
engineer and steward. On the south-west side of 
ward block D is the nurses’ home, and near the 
Whipp's Cross- road entrance are the ambulance and 
stable buildings and the post-mortem room, mor- 
tuary, &c. The accommodation is as follows :— 
Ward A, six wards of twenty-four each, 144; twelve 
isolation wards of two each, twenty-four; wards 
B, C, D, being exactly similar, 504; lunatic ward, 
two. The whole of the buildings are connected by 
a complete arrangement of fire-escape bridges, so 
that every ward has access to other blocks at each 
floor level, and these bridges are constructed by 
brick arching. In the administrative, right and left 
of the large entrance hall, are placed male and 
female receiving wards, each having attached a 
bathroom, and close by these wards are corridors 
connecting the medical superintendent's and assistant 
medical staff houses. Immediately behind the main 
corridor is the kitchen, and off this corridor, right 
and left, are the medical superintendent's office, 
stores, matron’s rooms, workrooms, nurses’ and 
probationers’ rooms, dining-rooms, and behind the 
kitchen are sculleries and servants’ hall. On the 
first floor in the rear are bedrooms for servants, and 
attached are bathrooms, &c. In the front is the 
chapel, accommodating 200, and off the main 
corridor, from this floor, storerooms and tanks in 
towers are reached. 

The basement or lower ground floor of the ward 
blocks (for, owing to the fall of the land, the back 
portion is above ground) is chiefly occupied by 
coal stores, but on the west side are steward’s 
oflice, meat and milk stores, cellars, &c. Under 
the main corridor is a subway containing the steam, 
hot and cold-water pipes, hydrants, electric cables, 
&c., and the boiler-house is connected to the 
administrative block by means of a tunnel. Each 
ward consists of a small central or administrative 
ward block, containing stairs, lifts, nurses’ lava- 
tories, &c., and from tbe main corridor at each 
floor level access to the large wards is gained by 
disconnecting lobbies or bridges. On entering one 
finds a dayroom, two isolation wards, a nurses’ 
dutyroom, and alinen store. In the tower annexes 
are the bathrooms and lavatories, 

The nurses’ home contains separate rooms for 
seventy-two nurses, superintendent's bed and 
sitting-rooms, whilst on the ground floor are 
recreation-rooms, for nurses and probationers, and 
these two rooms can be thrown into one, when 
required, for entertainments, &c. The laundry and 
boiler block consists of a self contained laundry 
with washing, drying, and ironing-rooms, with 
separate provision for staff, clothing disintecting 
chamber, and inmates’ clothes store, and attached 
are living-rooms for the head laundress. In line 


with the boiler-house is the machine-room, con- 
taining engines, dynamos, &c., and behind is storage 
for batteries, &c. At the end of this building there 
is a carpenter's and smith's shop. The mo 
block contains a post-mortem-room and dead-bouse, 
and attached is a small chapel, together with a 
waiting room, &c. Adjacent is a stable building. 

Between ward block B and the administrative 
building is the boardroom, access to which is gained 
through an ante-room from the main corridor at 
ground-floor level, and adjoining is a lavatory. 
Immediately under the boardroom there is a room 
of similar size, which is intended to be used for the 
purpose of religious services. Next the boardroom 
and between it and the administrative building is a 
detached ward, providing accommodation for short- 
period lunatics, and containing a ward for two, bath- 
room, lavatory, attendant’s-room, and, leading from 
this, a padded- room. On the opposite side of the 
administrative block and between it and D block is 
the dispensary, a detached building connected to the 
main corridor at ground-floor level; this contains, 
in addition to the dispensary, an office, and the base- 
ment or lower ground floor is occupied by the drug 
store. Right and left of the entrance hall and 
chapel building are respectively the medical super- 
intendent's house and the medical staff quarters. 
The former is a commodious residence for the 
medical officer, and is connected to the main en- 
trance hall, though the building is detached, and the 
latter, connected in a similar manner, contains bed 
and sitting-rooms for three assistant medical officers, 
together with a common room for dining, &c., and 
the remaining half of this house is occupied by a 
suite of rooms for the matron and two assistants. 
On each floor are two bathrooms and lavatories, 
&c., and on the ground floor a further lavatory in 
addition. 

Externally the buildings are faced with red bricks, 
obtained locally, with Bath and Portland stone 
dressings, the roofs of the chapel, towers, and staff- 
quarters being covered with green slates. The walls 
of bathrooms, kitchen, sculleries, dynamo-room, and 
some stores are faced with glazed bricks, the day- 
rooms having dados in salt-glazed bricks. The walls 
of wards are finished with Keene’s cement painted, 
with skirtings in glazed bricks, The corridors are 
in all cases of fireproof materials, finished with 
terrazzo, or artificial stone. The buildings are 
warmed by radiators when necessary, as auxiliary 
heating to the open fireplaces. Each large ward 
has a double-fire descending flue stove, and the 
separation wards have warm-air grates. The 
electric lighting has been carried out by Messrs. 
F. A. Glover & Co., Ltd., of London. The lifts 
were provided and fitted by Messra, C. & A. Musker, 
Ltd., of Liverpool. There are eleven lifts in all, 
four, being one in each of the blocks, A, B, C, D, for 
patients, four in the same blocks are dinner“ lifts, 
and the remaining three are service-lifts. The 
kitchens have been fitted by Messrs. Benham & 
Sons, Ltd. The water supply to the institution is 
obtained either from the East London Water Co.’s 
mains, delivered direct to the steel storage tanks in 
the water towers ; or the alternative provision (and 
the one to be most largely drawn upon) is from the 
artesian well sunk by Messrs. Isler & Co., to a 
depth of 400 ft., and which is expected will yield 
ae water to meet the demand cf the institu- 
ion. 

Messrs. Shillitoe & Sons, of Bury St. Edmunds, 
bave been the general contractors, Mr. H. Fawcett 
being the works manager, Mr. T. E. Edmunds has 
acted as clerk to the works, and Mr. John Buley, of 
Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon-street, E.C., has 
superintended the engineering works for the 
Guardians, and Mr. A. T. Walmisley, M.Inst.C E., 
of Westminster, has acted as consulting engi- 
neer to the architect. The stoves and ranges 
have been supplied by Messrs. Hendry & Pattisson, 
and Carter & Aynsley ; the glazed bricks by 
Brookes, of Halifax, and the red bricks by Cornish, 
of Shenfield. The stonework was by F. Mortimer, 
of Walthamstow; heating and hot-water work by 
Wontner, Smith, Gray, & Co.; the hydrants by 
Shand. Mason, & Co.; the road-making by H. V. 
Manders; the marble mosaic and terazzo flooring 
by Pattesson & Co., of Manchester, and the Art 
Pavements and Decorations Co., Ltd.; electric 
bells, Jackson Bros.; glazing to chapels, Lowndes 
& Drury: steel tanks, Steavenson & Co.; covering 
to boilers, Dick's Asbestos Co.; fencing, Bayliss, 
Jones, & Co., and E. C. White; water softener, 
Stanhope Water Co.; floor polishing, Ronuk, Ltd. ; 
engineers for well pumps, J. Reedman & Co. 
Mr. Crow, of Stratford, supplied the clock and 
bells. The architect to the Guardians is Mr. Francis 
J Sturdy, of London. The amount of tbe building 
contract was 186,005], 

— . — — 

CLUB, AMBLE, NORTHUMBERLAND.—A new club 
has been erected at Amble. It is a stone erection, 
and is situated in Bede-street. The main entrance 
is on the north-east side, and on the left is a bar. 
There is also an entrance on the north side. The 
building contains a dining-room, 22 ft. by 18 ft. A 
reading-room, with separate entrance, is situated at 
the north side. The first floor is approached by 
means of a staircase. At the right of the landing is 
a billiard-room 30 ft. by 24 ft. The first floor 
also contains games and smoke rooms. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Geo. Reavell, jun., of Alnwick, and the 
contractors Messrs. R. Carse & Sons, Amble. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS, 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, BROOMHILL, NORTHUMEER. 
LAND. — A new Wesleyan Methodist church hay 
been erected at the Red Row, Broomhill. The new 
premises comprise a chapel and schoolroom to sea 
400 people. The schoolroom has been so arranged 
as to form part of the chapel by a sliding partition. 
The architect was Mr. J. W. Taylor, of Newcastle, 
ena contractors Messrs. R. and G. Brown, of 

mble. 


ST. LUKE'S CHURCH, HORNSEY.—On the 28th 
ult. tbe Bishop of London consecrated the nave and 
aisles of the permanent Church of St. Luke, 
Hornsey, built from the designs of Messrs. Cutts 
The church has seating accommodation for about 
000. 

CHURCH, FORRES.—The plans prepared by Mr. 
John Robertson, architect, Inverness, have been 
accepted for the church which is about to be 
erected in place of the old Parish Church of 
Forres. 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL AND SCHOOL, SWANSEA. 
—Competitive plans were recently invited for 2 
new Wesleyan chapel and school at Swansea. The 
Committee have decided to accept the scheme 
submitted by Mr. W. Beddoe Rees, of Cardiff, and 
have given him instructions to proceed with the 
work. The estimated cost of the whole scheme is 
about 6,000.. 


CHURCH, WINSON GREEN, BIRMINGHAM.—The 
foundation stone of the Bishop Latimer Memorial 
Church, Handsworth New-road, was laid by the 
Right Rev. Dr. Perowne, on the 4th inst. The 
editice is designed to accommodate 1,000 worship- 
pers. Mr. W. H. Bidlake, architect, of Birming- 
ham, has prepared designs for a nave, aisles, and 
chancel, with choir transept on the north side anda 
tower 100 ft. high on the south side. The length of 
the church will be 150 ft., and the breadth 80 ft. 
The walls will be of Staffordshire red brick outside, 
and buff brick inside. The dressings. window 
tracery, and interior arcades will be of white Grins- 
hill stone from the Shrewsbury district. In addition 
to the font, there will be a baptistry at the west end 
of the south aisle for the total immersion of adults. 
Messrs, W. Sapcote & Sons are the builders. 


BOARD SCHOOL, SUNDERLAND.—A Board school 
built by the Sunderland School Board was opened 
on the īst inst. The building is situated in Hudson- 
road, and is capable of accommodating 500 boys and 
girls, The architect was Mr. J. Eltringham, and 
the contractor Mr. G. H. Hodgson, both of Sunder- 
land. 

METHODIST CHAPEL, PENZANCE. — The new 
church at Alexandra-road, Penzance, was opened on 
the 27th ult. The building is Gothic in style. and 
cost 3,000/. It is built of dressed granite and stone; 
it consists of the chapel, minister’s and other vestries 
and church parlour, and schoolroom, and other 
offices. The contractor was Mr. E. Plowell; the 
architects, Messrs. Frith & Son, Oldham; and the 
clerk of works, Mr. Sandrey, St. Ives. The length 
of the building is 88 ft., and the height 26 ft. The 
chapel outside is 62 ít. long, 38 ft. in width. The 
schoolroom is 344 ft. in length, and 24 ft.in breadth. 
The tower is 00 ft. high. The chapel will accom- 
modate about 360 persons. 


BRADFORD TOWN HALL EXTENSION.—The pro- 
posal which has been on foot for a considerable 
time, having for its object the provision of extra 
accommodation for the clerical staffs of the various 
municipal departments in Bradford, was considered 
by the Finance (Town Hall Extension) Sab-com- 
mittee of the Bradford Corporation on the rst inst 
The Sub-committee had before them a supplemen- 
tary Report by Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., which 
confirmed generally the opinion he ex 
verbally on February 11 last with reference to the 
proposed extension. The Sub-committee also had 
before them a Report by the City Architect (Mr. 
Edwards), together with an amended estimate 
the cost of the scheme as modified in accordance 
with Mr. Norman Shaw's suggestions. The amount 
of this estimate is 75.000]. Atter considering these 
Reports, the Sub-committee resolved that ‘owing 
to the urgency of the matter, and particularly to 
the great and growing inconvenience and over. 
crowding, the extension of the Town Hall aod 
Municipal Buildings be forthwith proceeded with. 
Mr. Norman Shaw is, it is stated, to be retained as 
consulting architect, and together with the City 
Architect he is to proceed at once with the prepara- 
tion of detailed plans and working drawings. 

WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY, NORTH EVINGTON, 
LEICESTERSHIRE.—The foundation stone of a work- 
house infirmary was laid on the 2nd inst. at North 
Evington. The site of the new infirmary is about 
two miles from the centre of the town, and is 
approached by the Gwendolen-road. It comprises 
a little over 62 acres of land. The cost of the 
buildings will be 79,575. Theinfirmary is designed 
to accommodate at present about 520 patients, bat 
is so arranged that the administrative departments 
will be sufficiently large to allow at any time of an 
addition of another 300 beds. The infirmary 8 
planned on the pavilion principle, the patients being 
accommodated in four pavilions or blocks to cva- 
tain 128 beds each, on two floors. Two of thes 
pavilions will be for males and the other two for 
females. The male pavilion will be ted from 
the females by the administrative block, which will 
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occupy the centre of the infirmary, with the two 
male pavilions on one side and the females on the 
other, the same being connected to the administra- 
tive block by a covered corridor, This will be open 
at the sides, but will have a flat roof, forming 
an ambulatory between the pavilions on the 
first floor. Under this corridor there will be 
a subway, in which will be carried all pipes, 
electric wires, &c., and to which access 
will be obtained from any of the pavilions 
A proper ward for the reception of patients is to 
be provided for each sex, between the two pavilions 
on either side, communicating direct with the main 
corridor, where the patients can be received and 
drafted to the proper wards. Cottages for the 
porter and engineer are designed near the entrance 
to the sites. In a secluded corner will be the 
mortuary, and in the eastern corner a small isolation 
block for infectious cases. Each of the four 
pavilions will be divided into twelve wards, four of 
these containing twenty-eight beds each, and four 
three beds each, the remaining four being single-bed 
wards for special cases. There will be four large 
day rooms and four duty rooms in each: pavilion. 
At the back of the administrative building, ap- 
proached by a covered way, will be the laundry. 
The new hospital is from designs prepared by 
Messrs. Giles, Gough, & Trollop, architects, 
London. The contractors are Messrs. M. Moss & 
Sons, Ltd., Loughborough, and the clerk of the 
works is Mr. C. H. George. 


SCHOOL, PONTNEWYNYDD.— This building has 
just been opened by Mr. Reginald M'Kenna, M.P. 
for North Monmouthshire. The school was erected 
from plans designed by Messrs. Lansdowne & 
Griggs, architects, Newport, the contractors being 
Messrs. Bailey Bros., Builders, Pontnewynydd. 


ROYAL ISLE OF WIGHT COUNTY HOSPITAL.— 
At a special meeting on the 3rd inst., the governors 
considered a report and plars prepared by Mr. 
T. W. Cutler, for an entire remodelling of the hos- 
pital buildings at a computed cost of 18,300/. The 
governors resolved to proceed, for the present, with 
so muck of the scheme as relates to the erection of 
a sanitary tower, new isolation wards, a fireproof 
staircase and improved sanitary arrangements, The 
works will involve an estimated outlay of 6, oool. 


HIPPODROME AND THEATRE, PORTSMOUTH.— 
The Board of Directors of the Portsmouth Empire 
Palace Co. have decided on building a new hippodrome 
ona site which they have acquired in the town. 
The plans provide for a structure with accommoda- 
tion for 3,000 persons and seats for over 1,500. Pro- 
vision is made fora very large stage at one end. 
Pians have also been deposited with the Borough 
Engineer for a theatre proposed to be erected at 
Southsea. The theatre has been designed by Mr. 
Matcham, of Londoz. It is to be built on a site 
now occupied by several business premises at the 
corner of Exmouth-road and Albert-road. Seating 
is provided for 3,700 persons, and there wili also be 
accommodation for another 800 or 900. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS IN LIVERPOOL.— The 
Liverpool City Building Surveyor (Mr. William 
Goldstraw), in his report on the work of his depart- 
ment for 1902, states that the number of houses 
erected during the twelve months was 2,061, an in- 
crease of ninety-eight over the corresponding 
figures for 1901, and 274 above the average of the 
six years since the extension of the city in 1895. Io 
West Derby 776 new houses have been erected, in 
Wavertree 509, Walton 482, in the old city 227 (in- 
cluding 118 tenement houses built by the Corpora- 
tion), and Toxteth Park sixty-seven. West Derby 
heads the list for both 1902 and 1901. In the two 
preceding years Wavertree was at the top. Com- 
pared with 1001, West Derby shows an increase of 
192 new houses built, Walton ninety-one, Wavertree 
thirty-four, the old city a decrease of eighty-nine, 
and Toxteth Park a decrease of 130. Since 
the extension of the city boundaries in 
1895, the number of houses built is as follows: 
Wavertree 3,315, Walton 2,863, old city 2,761, 
West Derby 2,671, and Toxteth Park 1.732— 
total, 13.342. Ot this number only 555 houses 
were built in 1895. so that all the houses erected in 
the enlarged city in the seven years amounted to 
12,787. Oathe general building work of the city, 
Mr. Goldstraw says there is nothing calling for 
special remark, except that public buiidings, offices, 
and manufactories are rather fewer than they were 
in each of the last two years, and that new ware- 
houses, which have averaged three annually for the 
last six years, are not represented by a single case 
during 1902. Besides the 2,061 new houses, 123 
new workshops, stables, and minor buildings have 
been erected during the year, and 29 new public 
buildings, offices, and manufactories. Buildings 
taken down number 548, which includes 335 in- 
sanitary houses demolished by the Housing Com- 
mittee. Inthe previous year the number of such 
houses demolished was 174. 

DUMBARTON MUNICIPAL BUILDING.—The new 
Municipal buildings at Dumbarton have just been 
opened. Mr. Jas. Thomson, Glasgow, was the 
architect of the buildings. 

FIRE STATION, CLAPHAM.—A new fire station at 
Clapham was opened recently. The building, which 


stone dressings. 


principal offices of the company. 


Messrs. Davis Bros., also of Wrexham. 


mated cost is 30, oool. . 
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was the contractor for the work. 


under, compared with March, 1902 :—Ely Station, 
1903, 5°75; 1902, 236. Lisvane, 1903, 4 70; 1902, 
2°45. Cantretf, 1903, 12°35; 1002, 4°39. Beacons, 
1903, 1501; 1902, 484. Lhe Engineer added that 
the mean rainfall at the Beacons for March for the 
past fifteen years had been 5°54 in. The rainfall at 
this station had never been so high since the read- 
ings had been taken ; the nearest approach being in 
March, 1897, when it was 11901 in. Since January 
1 to April 1 this year the rainfall at this station had 
been the highest registered 41 ‘98 in. 


CONWAY AND COLWYN BAY WATER SCHEME.— 
On the 3rd inst., at the Guildhall, Conway, Mr. F. H. 
Tulloch, M. Inst. C. E., an Iaspector of the Local 
Governament Board, presided at an inquiry with 
reference to an application by the Conway and 
Colwyn Bay Joint Water Supply Board for power 
to borrow 24,7501. for works of water supply. Mr, 
T. B. Farrington is the engineer, and Mr. Bryan the 
consulting engineer. es 


prising the south-western part of London, has been 
erected from designs prepared by Mr. W. E. Riley, 


the Architect to the London County Council, at a 
cost of 13. 250l., the price paid for the freehold being 
3,000/. The street elevations are of red brick, 
relieved on the old town front and a portion of 
the return front to Grafton-square with Portland 


INSURANCE OFFICE, EDINBURGH.—New premises 
are to be 5 in Princes- street for the North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company. The number of the hospitals in the city. The scheme of 
5 8 Th Deir Bs 5 this work will be laid out by a committee in which 

wo n . ings Will Consist OF | are included the following archit :MM.B d, 
a block facing Princes-street, and a block at Rose- 8 K 2 
street, with a connecting portion one story in height | has given, as a subject for the final Prix de Rome 
running between the two and containing all the | competition in architecture, Une Place Publique.” 


DRILL HALL, WREXHAM.— A new Volunteer 
Drill Hall has just been opened by Lord Roberts at : 1 
Wrexham. The new drill hall is of pressed brick | the Avenue de la Republique.— 
and terra-cotta. The main hall is 130 ft. long by | Of Limoges has opened a public competition for a 
60 ft. wide, the roof being of glass. The floor has new circus on the Place de la République. The 
an area of 7,300 sq. ft., and is paved with wood | estimated outlay is 400 000 fr.——M. Benard, archi- 
blocks. Including a gallery capable of seating 160 tect and Professor at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, has 
people, the building offers seating accommodation 
for between 1,800 and 2,000 persons. The hall is | build 
furnished with a large collapsible stage, as well as | buildings, over which altogether about 30 million 
reading, recreation and billiard rooms, and a resi- f francs are to be spent. The work will occupy 
dence tor the sergeant- major. The architect was | about seven years. t 
Mr. J. Gummow, of Wrexham, the builders being | Edouard Garnier, Curator of the Museum at Sevres, 


NEW FLATS, BAYSWATER.—A large building, to 
be called Queen's Court,” is about to be erected in 
the Moscow-road, Bayswater, under the direction of 
Messrs. Palgrave & Co., architects, Westminster. 
The building will consist of thirty self-contained 
residential flats, ranging from six to eight rooms. 
It will be approached by an ornamental garden 
court laid out with carriage drive, fountain, &c. 
The elevations will be carried out in red bricks with 
gauged brick aprons, arches, &c., and the roofs 
covered with green slates. There will also be 
electric passenger lifts to all floors. Mr. C. Gray, 
of West Hampstead, is the contractor. The esti- 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


NEW RESERVOIR, RUGBY.—On Tuesday last week 
the new reservoir at Brownsover Mill, in connexion | received C i i i 
writ’ tha “Avon waterworks. was opened Some rece at the Colonial Office mentions that the 
years ago the Rugby Town Council, on the advice 
of the Medical Officer and their present Surveyor 
(Mr. Macdonald), purchased Brownsover Mill and 
the mill rights coonected therewith, but in order to 


impound the water in sufficient quantity it was | being not yet three years old, this must be con- 
5 a 7850 . ve alder ed a fair beginning. In fact, the timber trade 
water up en from the ill in i itori 

River Avon at a point ‘alongiide the. waterqworks is still in its intancy in the territories, and is 
where it was liable. to contamination by the 
Hillmorton Brook and flood water from the 
Rugby streets. The Council decided to con- 
struct a reservoir at Brownsover Mill, and to 
duild two new filter beds, but did not deem it 
necessary under their improved arrangement, to go 
to the expense of a settling tank. Mr. Macdonald, 
the surveyor, was instructed to prepare the neces- 
sary plans, specifications, and quantities, and to 
invite tenders for the work ; the filter beds were first 
put in hand and completed (the cost being 4, oo0l). 
and these have been in use for some time. In 
due course tenders, were invited for the larger 
works, and Mr. Joseph Young, of Rugby, having 
sent in the lowest tender, secured the contract, the 
total cost being about 8,cool., which was well 
within the surveyors estimate. The work was 
commenced in May, 1902, and after ten months has 
now been completed and the water connected to 
the town, The reservoir has a capacity of about 
33 million gallons, it is surrounded with concrete 
walls, and nas ample provision for dealing with 
flood water to prevent its pollution. Mr. Young 


CARDIFF'S WATER SUPPLY At a meeting of the 
Cardiff Water Works 555 on fey 3rd inst., 
the Water Works Eagineer (Mr. Priestley) reported | co ; ifo j 
that all the storage reservoirs had avail Been full unty, is cruciform on plan, and consists of chancel 
and overtlowing throughout the month. The quan- 
tity passed over the waste weir at Cantreff had been joined 
1,800 million gallons approximately. The rainfall | crocketed octagonal spire. The older portions of 
for the month at the principal stations had been as | the fabric are Decorated, the other parts being late 


FOREIGN. 

FRANCE. —M. Chaplain has been appointed Pro- 
fes sor · in-Chief in the Atelier of Metal- Engraving, 
&c., in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, in place of the 
late M. Ponscarme.——The New Salon at Paris will 
open on April 16.——The Mur icipality of Paris is 
obtaining powers for borrowing a sum of 45 million 
francs, to be expended in rebuilding a certain 


Nénot, Pascal, Bunel, and Girault.— M. Bernier 


A new post and telegraph office is to be built at 
Clermont. The Palace of the Tribunal at Mantes 
is to be rebuilt, with a monumental facade towards 
The Municipality 


been commissioned by the Mexican Government to 
build a Government Palace and various other 


The death is announced of M. 


and author of a number of important works on 
ceramic art, in regard to which he was an acknow- 
ledged authority. M. Allasseur, the sculptor, is 
dead, at the age of eighty-four. Among his works 
may be mentioned the “ Moise Sauvé des Eaux,” 
which brought him a “ première médaille": the 
statue of Rameau in the peristyle of the Opera 
House, and various decorative sculptures at the 
Louvre, the Hotel de Ville ot Paris, and the theatre 
of Cherbourg. 


— a — — ͥñ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—The firm of Messrs. Mainzer & Co., artists and 
workers in mosaic, 18 Berners-street, has been 
formed into a new company under the title 
“Arrolithic Ltd.,“ which will continue the business, 
with Mr. Mainzer as Managing Director, and Mr. 
Alfred Seear as Art Director. 


NIGERIAN MAHOGANY.—An official report recently 


timber industry in the Southern Nigerian Pro- 
tectorate already shows satisfactory results; 3,000 
logs of mahogany were shipped from the Western 
division of the Protectorate alone in the year 1001, 
representing a value of some 90,000/. The industry 


Capable of great development. It has already 
given, and will still further give, a return for any 
outlay incurred. It is worthy of the attention of 
merchants in itself, apart from any general com- 
mercial business which may be undertaken in the 
Protectorate. 


A HINT TO FIRE-BRICK MANUFACTURERS.—Mr 
Vansittart, British Consul for the district of New 
Orleans, U.S.A., says in his annual report on the trade 
and commerce for the year 1902 :—* I am informed 
by the Salmon Brick and Lumber Co., of this city, 
that there might be an opening for fire-bricks from 
the United Kingdom provided they could be placed 
on the market at New Orleans at 20 dols. (4l. 23. 6d.) 
per 1,000. The measurement of the bricks should 
be 44 in. by gin. by 24 in. The present duty on 
bricks is 1 dol. 25 c. (53. 24d.) per ton. Fire-bricks ` 
are in great demand in places adjoining this city 
for building purposes, and at present come chiefly 
from St. Louis. Formerly a large number of fire- 
bricks used to be imported from Liverpool per 
Harrison line of steamers.” 

PARISH CHURCH, YAXLEY.—It is announced that 
the Earl of Carysfort, who is lord of the manor, has 
subscribed 2,000/. towards the proposed restoration 
of the parish church of St. Peter, at Yaxley, county 
Huntingdon. The church, one of the finest in the 


and nave, each having a clearstory, aisles, tran- 
septs, and an embattled west tower with pinnacles 
by quatrefoil flying buttresses to a lofty and 


Perpendicular, in style. The interior, having room 
for 500 sittings, contains piscine and aumbries in the ` 
chancel, south chantry, and transepts; a piscina and 
three-foiled graduated sedilia are in the north 
chantry ; across the chancel arch is a lofty oak 
Perpendicular screen. Sixty years ago was dis- 
covered, behind a stone sculptured in relief, with two 
hands holding a heart, a little wooden box contain- 
ing a human heart, supposed to be that of William of 
Yaxley, who was Abbot of Thorney at the close of 
the thirteenth century. 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON LocomoTION.— 
Sir D. Barbour presided on Friday last week at the 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, over the fourth sitting of 
the Royal Commission when evidence was given by 
Mr. A. C. Morton, Chairman of the Streets Committee 
of the red Corporation. Mr. Morton strongly 
advocated the appointment of a tribunal to whom 
ali questions of locomotion for London shouid be 
relegated, and the decisions of such a tribunal 
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should be final. He instanced as a case in point of 
the need for such a tribunal the condition of 
Ludgate Hill Station, which the Corporation had 
vainly been endeavouring to get remedied for four 
and a half years. He advocated the retention of 
the power of veto in the hands of Local Authorities 
with regard to tramways, because it allowed Local 
Authorities to obtain terms from promoters. It 
might be that the London County Council had 
suffered from Local Authorities withholding their 
consent to tramways in consequence of questions of 
street widening arising, but would not say that the 
London County Council had unjustly suffered, 
because the Local Authority would be the best 
judge as to whether a road required widening. 

WARRINGTON ELECTRICITY WORKS. — On the 
31st ult. Mr. F. A. Tulloch conducted an inquiry 
at Warrington on behalf of the Local Government 
Board into an application of the Corporation for 
sanction to borrow 20,000}. for extensions at the 
electric light generating station at Howley. The 
money is to be spent entirely on additional plant in 
order to meet the increasing demands for electricity 
for lighting and power purposes. 

“SELL’S WORLD'S PRESS."—The twenty-third 
volume of “ Sell’s Dictionary of the World's Press” 
for 1903 has been issued from 167, Fleet-street, E.C. 
It contains several interesting original articles on 
newspaper matters, besides comprehensive lists of 
newspapers. The magazine list, the classified lists 
of trade papers, and the lists of Colonial papers 
have all been brought up to date. In the magazine 
list particulars have been added as to date of issue. 
The thumb-index gives, first the index, then the 
London papers, the English provincial papers, the 
Irish papers, the Scotch and Welsh papers, the 
magazines, and, lastly, the Colonial and principal 
foreign papers. In this work particulars are given 
of every town throughout the British Empire in 
which a paper is published, together with particulars 
of the principal papers themselves. In regard to 
the papers of the British Isles, the name is given of 
every town and village in which a paper is pub- 
lished, the market days, distance from London, &c. 
The total number of papers in the British Isles is 
now 2, 547; of these London is responsible for 550. 
The number of magazines is 1,634, while there are 
233 quarterly reviews of every kind. The work is 


clearly printed, and appears to be thoroughly up-to- | & 


date and reliable. 
reference. 

THE ROYAL ARMS ON BUILDINGS.—A novel point 
has arisen in respect of the display of the Royal 
Arms as affixed on the outside of commercial pre- 
mises. Mr. Henry Giave, tenant of a long row of 
shops in New Oxford-street, was summoned at 
Bow-street last week for using, in connexion with 
his millinery and drapery business, the Royal Arms 
in a manner calculated to lead A ap to believe 
that he had authority from his Majesty to do so. 
Mr. Glave's name is not entered on the register of 
Royal Warrant-bolders. His son and partner, Mr. 
Nolan Glave, stated that the firm had never repre- 
sented themselves to be possessors of that privilege. 
It happens, however, that their range of shops 
forms the ground floor—originally constructed for 
an arcade—of a block of buildings erected nearly sixty 
years ago, which bears un its front the Royal Arms 
many times repeated, and carved in stone set within 
squared reveals or recesses which alternate in both 
size and shape with the windows of the third floor 
The line is 40 ft. above the footpath, and the devices 
are invisible from that side of the street, being sunk 
in the recesses. The stone carvings form a con- 
stituent and ornamental feature of a facade which 
presents an uncommon and appropriate design. The 
premises are Crown property ; they were leased by 
her late Majesty’s Woods and Forests more than 
fifty years ago to Messrs. Glave, and a covenant in 
the lease stipulates that the architectural decora- 
tions and walls of the building shall not be cut or 
otherwise altered. We may point out that the houses 
form a homogeneous block erected on the north side 
of the road (between Bainbridge-street and Dyot- 
street) when New Oxford-street was laid out in 
1845-6, through the “ Rookery” of St. Giles. The 
buildings further eastwards, and those on the south 
side of the new street were similarly treated ; a 
block constructed of red brick with stone dressings, 
standing beyond Museum-street, was designed after 
the Jacobean style by, we believe, Wigg & Pownall, 
architects of the similar houses (since somewhat 
modified) on the garden terrace of Staple Inn. Mr. 
Glave, who, it seems, was summoned at the instance 
of the Royal Warrant Holders’s Association, in- 
formed the presiding magistrate that the removal of 
the stone carvings and the making good of the 
walls above his ten shops would cost about 30l., and 
that he was quite willing to take them down forth- 
with if his landlords would defray the expense. 
The summons was adjourned to enable him to come 
to some arrangement with the landlords with a view 

to the obliteration of the carvings. 


THE LABOUR MARKET IN THE COLONIES.—The 
April circular of the Emigrants’ Information Office 
(31, Broadway, Westminster), states that a new 
pamphlet with a map has been issued on the 
Orange River Colony. This is the best season of 
the year for emigration to Canada, and there is an 
excellent demand for almost any kind of labour all 
over the Dominion. At Sydney, in Nova Scotia, 
there is a good demand in steel and iron works 


It is a most useful work of 


and in the coal mines for general labourers, 
machinists, machinists’ helpers, and coal miners, 
especially those who can operate coal cutting 
machines. Both in Nova Scotia and Ontario men, 
skilled and unskilled, are wanted for sanitary earth- 
enware works aod brickyards. The building trades 
are busy in all parts, and carpenters, bricklayers, 
plasterers, and others are wanted. The metal trades 
are very busy in Ontario. In British Columbia the 
metal and building trades are fairly busy. In New 
South Wales and other Australian States the long 
drought has now, toa great extent, broken up ; but 
it be some time before its effects will have 
passed away. A report from Sydney states that 
trade is very bad in New South Wales gene- 
rally, as weli as in Sydney itself. The engi- 
neering trade is very dull, and no more mechanics 
whatever are wanted. The building trades are better 
off owing to some Government work being in hand. 
In other parts of Australia there is little demand 
for more labour, as the country is still sufferin 
from the effects of the drought. In New Zealan 
there is a good demand for men in the building 
trades at Auckland, Christchurch, Dunedin, and 
other places. In Cape Colony there is a demand 
for plasterers, brickiayers, carpenters, and first-class 
painters. In Natal there has been a good demand 
for certain classes of men on the railways, but 
these have now been sent out by the Agent-General 
and no more are wanted. A good deal of work is 
going on in the building and other trades, but the 
local supply of labour is pensaliy sufficient, though 
specially skilled men, if they land with a little 
money, should be able to procure work without 
difficulty. Wages are high, but the cost of living is 
high also. There has been a strike of bricklayers 
at Durban. Permits are still required by those pro- 
ceeding to the Transvaal and Orange River Colony ; 
they are not issued in this country, but must be 
applied for at the Permit Office at the port in South 
Africa at which the emigrant lands. Application 
forms may be obtained at the Emigrants’ Informa- 
tion Office and elsewhere. In the building trades 
at Johannesburg materials are coming up from the 
coast somewhat more quickly, and consequently 
men in those trades have been better employed, but 
a good many are still out of work. In the Orange 
River Colony there is a Huctuating demand for 
ood carpenters, masons, fitters, and painters. The 
cost of living is very high. Permits are necessary 
(aee above). i 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, HOXTON.—Dr. Tristram, 
K.C., Chancellor of the Diocese of London, has 
consented to the issue of a faculty from the Con- 
sistory Court for the erection at an estimated cost 
of 2,000}. of a parish-hall upon the west portion of 
some vacant and unconsecrated ground that sur- 
rounds Holy Trinity Church, in Shepherdess-walk. 
The church was built in 1848, in pursuance of the 
Church Building Act, upon land conveyed to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners; the freehold of the 
vacant land is vested in tbe vicar as trustee for the 
parishioners. The proposed parish-hall, to consist 
of two spacious rooms on two floors with a total 
capacity for 450 persons, will form a memorial of 
the late Reverend John Richard Green, the his- 
torian, and the headquarters of the Boys’ Brigade. 
The “John Richard Green Memorial Hak” will 
thus commemorate the labours in the parish of John 
Richard Green during the time he was curate there. 
The parish is densely populated, and a central 
meeting-place is much needed. 


REBUILDING IN THE STRAND.—The new build- 
ings which are now being erected, and will be 
known as Thanet House, on the south side of the 
Strand, opposite the Royal Courts of Justice, are 
planned and designed by Messrs. N. S. Joseph, Son, 
& Smithem. The ground has been cleared by the 
demolition of Nos. 231-2, Strand, and of Thanet- 
place, consisting of a court with nine houses 
in the rear, covering an area of 7,800 ft. 
superficial; the freehold of that property, 

ielding a rental of 550l. per annum was sold 
n November, 1898, for 20,5003. The site of the 
two houses in the Strand, and the Thanet-place 
property, comprising a total area of more than 
8,500 square feet, were let upon a building lease for 
eighty years, with the option of acquiring the 
freehold, in June, 1001. Thanet-place, so named 
after the Tuftons, Earls of Thanet, marked the site 
of the Rose Tavern, cited for its vine-tree and 
garden in Thomas Fairchild’s “City Gardener,” 
1722. In two letters he wrote to Cole in 1776 
Walpole mentions the painted room at the Rose 
Tavern without Temple Bar. In 1811 Joha Martin, 
the ter of Belshazzar's Feast,” to which the 
British Institution awarded in 1821 their first 
premium of 2003., of The Creation,” The Seventh 
Plague,” and of other once popular pictures, was 
living in Thanet-place. Martin’s engineering projects 
foreshadowed many schemes that have since been 
carried out, amongst them being the embanking of 
the Thames and the diversion of sewage from the 
river in the Metropolis. 


BOARD SCHOOLS EXHIBITION OF WoORK.—The 
annual exhibition of scholars’ work from the Board 
Schools of London will be held at the Examina- 
tion Hall, Victoria Embankment, W.C. (adjoining 
Waterloo Bridge), on Saturday, May 9, 1903, and on 
the following Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
(May II, 12, and 13). The exhibition will be 
opened by Lord Reay (Chairman of the Board) at 


12 O clock noon, and will include specimens of 
drawings, colour-work, modelling, science appa- 
ratus, wood-carving, metal-work, needlework, &c. 

IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT BALTIMORE. — 
According to a report forwarded to the Foreign 
Office by Mr. Consul Fraser, the importations of 
cement to the port of Baltimore, U.S.A., in the year 
1902, reached a total of 100,129 tons—82,337 tons 
more than in 1901, and 50 per cent. more than in 
1900. By far the greater quantity came from 
Germany, the remainder being forwarded from the 
United Kingdom and France. From the same port 
the exportations of timber and manufactures thereof 
in the year 1902, were valued at 368,795! and Mr. 
Consul Fraser remarks :—“ By far the greater 
quantity of lumber exported from Baltimore goes to 
the United Kingdom. There was great activity in 
the trade during the past year, and about 40,000,000 
ft. more were handled than ia 1901. Prices went up 
some 20 per cent.” 

REGISTRATION FOR PLUMBERS.—The Mayor of 
Sunderland presided at the annual meeting of the 
North of England District Council for the National 
Registration of Plumbers at the Town Hall on 
ae Coe week. On the proposition of Coun- 
cillor Kirtley it was resolved : “ That this meeting 
is of opinion that it would be of great public advan- 
tage for the Plumbers’ Registration Bill, now before 
Parliament, to be passed into law. The Bill has for 
its object the protection of the public from the 
results of incompetent workmanship, and of securing 
the efficiency and responsibility of plumbers y 
means of a system of registration. This meeting 
further of opinion that it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment, acting in the public interest, to carry through 
the measures on the conditions already approved by 
the Local Government Board. Also, that copies of 
this resolution be forwarded to the President of the 
Local Government Board and to local Members of 
Parliament.” An interesting address on technical 
education was given by Professor Branford, Prindi- 
pal of the Sunderland Technical College. 

KING'S (LIVERPOOL REGIMENT) MEMORIAL.—A 
meeting of the Committee regarding the memorial 
to the officers and men of the King’s (Liverpool 
Regiment) was held at the Town Hall, Liverpool, 
on the 6th inst, the Lord Mayor presiding. The 
model, designed by Mr. Goscombe John, A.R.A., 
was submitted to the Committee, and it was resolved 
to ask the sculptor to proceed with the work subject 
to one or two small alterations. 

DISCOVERY AT BISHOPWEARMOUTH CHURCH.— 
In the course of extensive repairs of the exterior of 
Bishopwearmouth Church, Sunderland, an inter- 
esting piece of old Norman work has been 
to light. In removing the coat of cement 
covered the base of the tower and the lower 

rtion of the south wall of the nave, there has 

en exposed to view the ancient Norman 
doorway at the south of the tower, which had 
been the principal entrance to the church. The 
Norman semi-circular arch, and the irre- 
gular side stones, are brought out in all the bold 
proportions which characterise the Early Norman 
work. The arch is some 15 ft. high, and formed 
of three stones only. There is evidence of the 
arch having been decorated, but the chisel or 
pick of the restorers mutilated the carved work. 
The whole of the old walls exposed are of sand- 
stone, and not the limestone boulder which was 
extensively used in old buildings on Wearside. 


Many of the stones give evidence of having been 


taken from an older building, or had been part of 
the original Norman Church. Some two or three 
old stones have the same markings upon them, 
which indicate their having been used for 

ing the arrows of the ancient archers. This dis- 
covery of this Norman doorway shows that whea 
the church was rebuilt in 1807, the walls of the old 
building had not been razed. The new work of the 
tower and nave has been built upon the old 
masonry, and the old walling cemented over to be 
more in unison with the new stonework. The 
history of the church dates from the days of 
Athelstan—925-41—but the first Rector recorded 
was Adam de Marisco, about 1217, and it is pro- 
bable that the Norman arch revealed to-day is of 
that date.—Newcastle Chronicle. 

THE SHEFFIELD CORPORATION'S BUILDING 
SCHEMES.—The Health Committee, in dealing with 
the Wincobank Estate, have decided to instruct the 
City Surveyor to advertise for tenders for houses 
that will cost, some not exceeding 1600. each, and 
some not exceeding 1852. each, to be built on each 
side of the main street on the Wincobank Estate, 
each house to have 200 yards of space and to have 
the accommodation already agreed upon by the 
Council, With regard to the High Storrs Estate 
the City Surveyor has been instructed to preparea 
plan for the laying out of the estate on similar lines 
to the plan for the Wincobank Estate, showing 
approximately 100 houses on the lower portion of 
estatenear Whiteley Woods, The following resolutioa 
was carried, as applying to the foregoing :—“ That 
the High Storrs scheme to be prepared by the 
Housing of the Working Classes Sub-Committee, 
shall, if possible, include houses producing a rent of 
not exceeding 53. a week, as well as larger rented 
houses. The Committee are offering to architects 
premiums of 50l., 30l., and 20l. for competitive 
plans and tenders in connexion with the houses at 
High Wincobank. The dwellings are to be of two 
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classes :—(a) Containing living-room, scullery, some 
two and some three bedrooms, bathroom, pantry, 
coal-place, and water-closet ; and (b) containing 
living-room, scullery, three bedrooms, bathroom, 
pantry, coal-place, and water-closet. The cost 
must not exceed 160l. per house for class (a) and 
185). per house for class (b). Estimates are desired 
for the erection of 20, 40, 60, 80, 100, or 120 dwell- 
ings. The prices named are to cover all drainage 
work, including connexion to sewer in street, fences, 
e vn di yards, garden paths, stoves, baths, and 
other fittings ; in fact, all work except street work 
and main drainage, which will be carried out by the 
Corporation. 


ISLE OF WIGHT COUNTY HOSPITAL.— Princess 
Henry of Battenberg presided over a special meet- 
ing of the Governors of the Royal Isle of Wight 
County Hospital, held at the Town Hall, Ryde, on 
the 4th inst. The assembly was called to meet Mr. 
T. W. Cutler, F. R. I. B. A., and to consider his report 
and plans for remodelling the hospital. Ultimately 
it was decided to expend about 4,000/. on the 
scheme. 


A CLOISONNE SYSTEM IN MosAlc.— The Arro- 
lithic Co, (formerly Mainzer & Co.) are introducing 
a new process of laying mosaic in Hoors with the 
intention of providing against the cracking of floors 
of large dimensions by sub-dividing them into 
sections by the insertion of meta! strips, which 
bave the effect of limiting any crack within the 
area surrounded by the metal, which may also form 
an element in the design, the metal strip acting the 
part of the “cloisons” in enamel work. 


— —— 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


NEWCASTLE BUILDING TRADE.—A meeting of 
Newcastle, Gateshead, and Gosforth operative 
stonemasons was held at the King’s Head Hotel, 
Newcastle, recently, to consider the proposed code 
of amended rules put forward by the Newcastle 
and Tyne District Building Trade Employers’ Asso- 
ciation. The chief feature of the new code is that 
the masters desire the workmen to labour nine 
hours a day instead of eight in the summer months, 
aod seven and half hours from November 1 to 
February 1 in place of the seven hours now worked 
in December and January. The men decided 
unanimously to reject the whole of the new rules 
suggested. 

BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE AT ST. HELENS.—A 
rupture has taken place in the ee trade in 
St Helens. The joiners refuse to tix foreign or 
ready-made joinery, such as doors, window-sashes, 
&c., and the employers resent the men dictating to 
them as to where they shall purchase their mate- 
rials. The masters have decided that unless the 
men withdraw their opposition there will be a 
general lockout. 

EDINBURGH JOINERS’ WAGES.—Some time ago 
the Edinburgh master joinera sent out a notice to 
their men giving intimation of a reduction of d. 
per hour on the present rate of wages, which is 
od. per hour, the reduction to take etfect from 
April 15. Four years ago -the rate was 9d. per 
hour, and it was then reduced by ‘4d. per hour. 
Since that time, the men state, attempts have been 
made to effect a further reduction, but on each 
occasion the matter was referred to arbitration, and 
no further reduction took place. 


— a> en — 


LEGAL. 


ACTION BY BUILDERS AGAINST THE ARMY 
AND NAVY CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 


THE case of Martin, Wells, & Co. v. the Army 
and Navy Co-operative Society, Limited, came 
before the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords 
Justices Vaughan Williams, Stirling, and Mathew, 
on the 3rd inst., on the appeal of the defendants 
from a judgment of Mr. Justice Wright, sitting 
without a jury, in the King’s Bench Division. (The 
case was fully reported in the issue of the Builder 
of April 26, 1002.) 

In this case the plaintiffs. a firm of builders, 
claimed from the defendants a balance of a final 
instalment, viz., 2. % l. The defendants claimed to 
set off against that an equal amount of penalties or 
liquidated damages. The contract between the 
parties was dated October 20, 1597, and provided 
for the pulling down of certain premises which had 
been acquired by defendants at Westminster, and 
for the re-erection of buildings upon the site. The 
contract price was 47,17y/. The contract provided 
that the contractors should execute the works 
according to the plans and specifications, the speci- 
fication being deemed to form part of the contract. 
The contract also provided that the new buildings 
should be completed within twelve months, and if 
there was delay plaintiffs should be liable to a penalty 
of rol.aday. Thecontractors had to provide every- 
thing of every sort. As the contract was dated Octo- 
ber 29, 1897, the work in the ordinary course should 
have been completed by October 29, 1808. Three 
months’ extension, however, was allowed under 
Clause 16, which would bring it to January 29, 1899. 
The works were not, however, completed until 
January 2, 1900, but defendants limited their claim 


with costs. 
fendants. 


Turner, appeared for the appellants ; 


for penalties to 290 days, which would be up to the 
middle of November. 
the delay was caused through their sub-contractors 
failing to deliver the iron and steel work for the 
building at the specified time, and that the de- 
fendants, by their conduct, had waived all rights to 
penalties. 
having given them orders after the time had elapsed 
for the completion of the contract, having bruken 
the contract themselves in various particulars, and 
having failed to give them the possession of the 
site as and when they should have done, had de- 
barred themselves frum claiming penalties. 
Justice Wright held that defendants were not, in the 
circumstances, entitled to claim penalties, and gave 
judgment for the plaintiffs for the amount claimed 
Hence the present appeal of the de- 


The plaintitfs’ case was that 


They alleged that the defendants, by 


Mr. 


Mr. Reginald Bray, K C., Mr. McIntyre, and Mr, 
and Mr. 
English Harrison, K.C., and Mr. Hudson for the 


respondents. 


At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 


theic lordships affirmed the decision of Mr. Justice 
Wright, and dismissed the appeal with costs. 


ACTION AGAINST BUILDERS FOR ALLEGED 
BREACH OF CONTRACT. 


THE case of Salamans & Co. v. Haskins Bros. 
came before Mr. Justice Wright, sitting without a 
jury in the Kings Bench Division last week an 
action by the plaintitfs against the defendants, a 
firm of builders and contractors, of Old-street, E. C., 


to recover damages for alleged breach of contract. 


term of twenty years from June 24, 1902. 
agreed with the tenants to put in shop fronts and 
tions to the premises. Defendants sent in an 
was agreed that they should do the work, plaintiffs 
stipulating that it should be speedily done. The 
plaintiffs’ case was that defendants agreed to do the 
work withio four weeks, but defendants alleged that 
the arrangement was that the work was to be com- 
pleted by the end of July. Subsequently further work 
was ordered, but the plaintitfs’ case was that the 
whole work should have been completed on fuly 18. 
The work, however, not being finished till August 23 
the tenants could not take possession until after that 
date. The plaintiffs alleged that the delay was 
caused through the defendants undertaking certain 
further work for the tenants, and their doing this 
work before completing the alterations ordered by 
plaintiffs. It was admitted that some further work 
ordered by plaiatitts on July 7 caused some delay. 
The plaintitts claimed 340l., the rent lost through 
the alleged breach of contract, or, alternatively, 
damayes for being deprived of the use and occupa- 
tion of the premises. 

The main defence was that the plaintitfs had 
verbally agreed to an extension of time within 
which the work was to be completed, and that the 
delay was the plaintiffs’ fault. Defendants counter- 
claimed for 9/. 158. for cutting a granite pilaster to 
the design of the plaintiffs’ architect. 

After hearing evidence, his lordship held that the 
defendants had not been guilty of unreasonable 
delay, and gave judgment for them on the claim 
and counter-claim with costs. 

Mr. Danckwerts, KC, and Mr. G. L. Thomas 
appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Foote, K.C., 
and Mr. Garland tor the defendants. 


LIGHT AND AIR CASE —IMPORTANT 
POINT. 


THE case of the Financial Times, Ltd, v. 
George Bell & Sons came before Mr. Justice Byrne 
in the Chancery Division last week. This was an 
action by the plaintitts to restrain the defendants, a 
firm of publishers, from building on certain land in 
Portugal-street and Clement's-lane, W.C., so as to 
interfere with the light coming to the plaintitf's 
premises in Clement's Inn- passage, Portugal-street, 
and Clement's-lane belonging to the plaintitfs, 
new3paper publishers and printers, not on the 
ground that they were ancient lights, but on the 
ground that plaintifs took their title from the 
defendants’ predecessor in title, the late Mr. 
Douglas Gordon MacRae, and that it was, in fact, in 
derogation of the original grant. The case came 
before his Lordship on December 5 last, on a 
motion-by the plaintitfs for an interlocutory injunc- 
tion to restrain the defendants from further building 
till the trial, and at that hearing defeadants agreed 
not to carry their buildings beyond a certain height, 
giving an angle of 45 degrees until the trial. 

Mr. Levett, K C, and Mr. Beebee appeared for 
the plaintitf3, and Mr. Rowden, K.C., and Mr. A. 
St. John Clerke, for the defendants. 

Mr. Levett, in opening the cage, said that the 
premises of the plaintitfs and defendants were sepa- 
rated by a narrow lane, now known as Clement's 
lane, but formerly under the name of Gilbert-street. 
only about 19 ft. 6 in. wide. The plaintitts held 
their premises as lessees for the unexpired residue 


It appeared that the plaintiffs are the owners of 
Nos. 116 and 118, Oxford-street, and they granted 
a lease to Messrs. Browne & Hollingsworth for a 
Plaintiffs 


defendants were invited to estimate for the altera- 


estimate for the work, and ultimately on June 13 it 


of a term of eighty-two years from June 24, 1890. 
On May 30, 1800, an agreement was made between 
Wm. Graham, 


Frederick Blake, and George 
Christopher MacRae of the one part, and the late 
Douglas Gordon MacRae (the then managing 
director of the plaintitf company) of the other part. 
This agreement provided that Mr. G. D. MacRae 
should erect upon the land in question printing 
works, oftices, and outbuildings, and when the 
buildings were completed according to the stipula- 
tions he was to have granted to him by the lessors a 
lease of the premises for eighty-two years from 
June 24, 1546, at a certain rent. After this agree- 
ment had been entered into, disputes arose between 
Mr. MacRae and the adjoining owners as to 
whether or not by building he would interfere with 
their ancient lights, and to get rid of the disputes 
Mr. Macrae bought from the trustees of King's 
College Hospital the plot of land on which de- 
fendants’ premises were now being built. This plot 
of land was conveyed to Mr. MacRae on January 4, 
1897, and on the next day he mortgaged it to secure 
the sum of 7,000/.; but he paid off this mortgage on 
April 30, 1000. By April 6, 1807, the plaintiff's 
printing works and premises were erected to their 
present height, and about this date Mr. MacRae 
agreed to sell his rights under the building agreement 
to the plaintiff company at a price equal to the 
expense incurred by him in and about the acquisi- 
tion and incident to the construction of the premises, 
together with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
per annum. The plaintiff company afterwards 
entered into possession of the premises, and the 
lease was granted to them on April 9, 1898. Mr. 
MacRae had since died, and defendants claimed to 
build on the second or opposite plot, having pur- 
chased it from his representatives. On the plot 
were now being erected buildings for the Church 
Times, on the further side, which did not come into 
the present action, and on the nearer portion 
premises for the defendant company. The learned 
counsel contended that Mr. Mackae, having sold 
his equitable lease to the plaintitfs, he could not 
derogate from his own grant, nor could he make 
that lease useless by allowing the lights to be 
obstructed. L'laintiffs were willing to surrender 
some of their absolute right, and would offer no 
objection if the defendants’ building did not obstruct 
a free passage of light over an angle of 45 deg. 
The learned counsel then dealt with the cases oa 
which the defendants relied, namely, “ Beddington 
v. Atlee,” “ Birmingham, Dudley, and District Bank- 
ing Co. v. Ross,” Goodwin v. Schweppes,” and 
“Crick v. Chapman,” contending that the limita- 
tions of grant existing in those cases did not apply 
to the one then before the court. 

Evidence having been given by Mr. George 
Eaton Hart, a director of the plaintitt company, and 
manager of the printing department, and also by 
Mr. Francis Bridgwater, a director of the plaintiff 
company, as to the negotiations with Mr. MacRae 
and the company, and Mr. Beebee having summed 
up the case on behalf of the plaintiffs, 

Mr. Rowden, in opening the defence, said that 
the case was a very important one for his clients, 
because they bought the site for the purpose of 
building upon it, and if the plaintitts succeeded in 
the action it would be practically useless to them. 
He contended that the plaintiffs had made out no 
case to have an injunction. In this matter they had 
nothing whatever to do with the law as to ancient 
lights. To succeed, the plaintitfs must show a dis- 
position of the grant of the light by Mr. Macltae to 
the plaintitf company. He submitted that there. 
was no disposition of the light by grant at all 
Neither in tke lease nor in the agreement was there 
any implied grant. Indeed, until the lease was 
obtained Mr. MacRae was only a tenant at will. 

Mr. Edward R. Musto, examined, said he carried 
on business at No. 61, Great Ormond-street, W.C., 
as a sign and glass writer. For thirty years he had 
executed work for Patman & Fotheringham, He 
remembered having an order from them in April, 
1897, to write two signboards. Those boards 
he wrote on the following words :—“ For flats, 
residences, and business premises. To let on lease, 
Lor particulars apply to Mr. Walter Emden.“ Mr. 
inden was the architect for Mr. G. D. MacRae. 
The boards in size were about 5 ft. Gin. by 4 ft. 
He remembered seeing one of the boards placed on 
the vacant plot of land facing Portuyal-street. He 
could not say whether he saw the other board up. 
The board he saw was placed in position two or 
three dava after he supplied the boards. 

Mr. S. H. Egan, examined, said he was manager 
to Mr. Walter Emden, the well-known architect, 
and Mr. Emden was then in Berlin and unable to 
attend to business ; otherwise he would have beea 
present to vive evidence in the case. He had been 
with Mr. Emden since 1885, and had been his 
manager since 1887. He knew the land which was 
described as the hospital land. Mr. Emden acted 
for Mr. MacRae in the purchase of that land, and 
Mr. Emden approved the conditions“ on behalf of 
Mr. MacRae. It was within his knowledge that Mr, 
MacRae at that time intended to build on the 
hospital land. Witness in 1597 prepared the plans 
for building on that site. The completed plans had 
been delivered to Mr. MacRae's executors. These 
plans had been prepared on the instructions of Mr. 
MacRae, and they were settled on January 28, 
1897. The plans prepared contemplated the build- 
ing over the whole site. Copies of the completed 
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POINT UNDER SECTION 250 OF THE 
METROPOLIS MANAGEMENT ACT, 1855. 


plans were sent to Mr. MacRae in July, 1897. He 
knew that the boards mentioned by the last witness 
were put up on the land. Those boards were put 
up on the written instructions of Mr. MacRae. He 
had something personaily to do with the proposed 
letting of the site by Mr. MacRae for building. 


Otber formal evidence having been given in sup- 
port of the defendants’ case, 


Mr. Rowden, in summing up the case on behalf 
of the defendants, submitted that at the time Mr 
MacRae entered into the negotiations with the plain- 
tiff company he had no interest in the dominant 
tenement at all. He was merely a tenant at will 
until the lease was granted. A tenancy at will was 
not assignable at all, the tenant being a mere 
licensee. He challenged his learned friend, Mr. 
Levett, to point to a single case where it had been 
held that a grant of an easement could be implied 
where the dominant tenement was held merely by a 
tenant at will. A tenant at will had no estate at 
all. He submitted that that point was fatal to the 
plaintitfs’ case. The evidence was clear that Mr. 
MacRae’s intention as soon ashe got the servient 
tenement was to build to a substantial height. 


Mr. Levett, in replying on the whole case on be- 
half of the plaintitfe, contended that if Mr. MacRae 
had intended to block the light of the plaintitts’ 
building, he would have been committing a fraud on 
the company. Mr. MacRae was the managing 
director of the company, and he sold to the com- 
pany the building with the windows in it. The 
object of those windows was to have the light, and 
Mr. MacRae could not take back what he had sold. 
The duty of a managing director of a company was 
to protect the company. He was in the position of 
being a trustee for the company. Mr. MacRae had 
a large interest in this company, and it would have 
been against his interest to cheat the company. He 
did not want the company to have printing works 
where they could not see to print. It was not Mr. 
MacRae’s interest to lay a trap for the company. It 
was his interest to have a good and effective estab- 
lishment. The plaintiff company paid for the light 
g,oool, in cash, and relieved Mr, MacRae from all 
further burdens under the building agreement 
Assuming that Mr. MacRae could not have found 
the money to carry out his obligations under the 
building agreement, he had every interest in selling 
to the company. If the company had not come in, 
away would have gone his rights to a lease, and 
away would have gone his 9,cool. If Mr. MacRae 
had told the company that he had meant to “drop” 
the light, the company would never have bought. 
He contended that the company were entitled to the 
relief claimed. 


Judgment was reserved. 


in the King's Bench Division. 


part of the defendants. 


sewer. 


of the houses. This down-pipe discharged into a 
gully, and from thence into the pipe in question 
which communicated with the main sewer. Mr. 
Justice Wright held that this pipe was a sewer, and 
gave judgment for the plaintiff. From this decision 
the defendants now appealed. 

Without calling upon counsel for the respondent 
(plaintitf) Lord Justice Vaughan Williams in giving 
judgment following the decision of Mr. Justice 
Bruce in the case of Holland v. Lazarus, and the 
Divisional Court in the case of Geen v. the Vestry 
of St. Mary, Newington, thought the appeal must 
be dismissed. In both those cases it was held that 
where there were two drains carrying sewage 
matter which ran into one another and served two 
buildings, and not a block of houses drained by a 
combined operation sanctioned by the Vestry, the 
two drains running into one another became a 
sewer within the meaning of Section 250 of the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855. He thought 
the learned Judge in the Court below had properly 
applied those two decisions to the present case. 

The other Lords Justices concurred. 

Mr. Macaskie, K C., and Mr. S. Mayer appeared for 
the appellants; and Mr. Mattinson, K.C., and Mr. 
L. M. Richards for the respundent. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


5,979 Of 1902.—V. L. THEVENIN: Locks Jor Doors 
and lhe like. 

An electric alarm lock, consisting in the combination 
of a lock casing connected with one of the poles of 
a source of electricity, a plate within said casing, 
and electrically insulated therefrom, a key the bit 
of which is provided with insulating strips in such a 
manner that when this key is inserted in the lock 
the electric circuit is not closed and the alarm is 
consequently not operated as would be the case if 
any ordinary key were employed. 


6,532 of 1902.—J. C. M. WILSON: Apparatus for 
Opening, Closing, and Automatically Locking 
Windows and Ventilators, 

This invention relates to apparatus for opening, 

closing, and automatically locking windows and 

Ventilators. According to this invention, a bracket 

fixed on the framework of a window or wall is pro- 

vided to support an arm or lever working ona 
pivot and having an eccentric slot therein, which 
slot engages a pin or roller fixed to the movable 
part of the window or ventilator. The arm may be 
moved by means of cords, wires, or metal rods. By 
depressing tbe arm, the pin or roller is made to 
travel in the eccentric slot, thereby Opening the 
window or ventilator to any degree desired. When 
the arm is raised, the window or ventilator is closed 
and locked by the pin or roller pressing against the 
top inner part of the circular end of the slot. 

When the window or ventilator is narrow one 

bracket with attachments is sufficient, but with 

heavy windows one bracket and attachment should 
be placed on each side and connected by a rod so 
that the two arms work evenly together. 

7.217 Of 1902.—J. COLLINS: Hinges or Foints for 
Screens and the Like. 

Fach hinge or joint consists of two side pieces 
shaped to match the semi-circular edges of the 
screen, and fastened on by screws, These side 
pieces have one, two, or more transverse slots in 
them to receive connecting bars. The connecting 
bars are jointed by pins cr rivets to the side Pieces, 
the centres of the pins or rivets being the same dis- 
tance apart as the thickness of the screen and keep- 
ing the side pieces close together in whatever 
position the folds of the screen occupy. 

12.753 of 1902 —TONKS, LTD., and W. Sparks: 
Fanlight Casement. 

This consists essentially in the employment of a 

tubular arm hinged or jointed to the one part and a 

telescopic and screwed arm hinged or jointed to the 

other part, and the combination therewith of a 

screw box secured to the end of the tubular arm, 


and means for rotating the screw box when out of 
reach. 


13,314 Of 1902.—J. WALKER: Window Sashes. 


POINT UNDER THE METROPOLIS MANAGE- 
MENT ACT, 1855. 


THE case of Kendal . The Metropolitan Borough 
of Lewisham came before Mr. Justice Kekewich in 
the Chancery Division last week, an action by the 
plaintiff, the owner of seventeen houses situated in 
Montem-road, Forest Hill, Lewisham, for a declara- 
tion that an order of the Lewisham Borough Coun- 
cil, dated July 3, 1091, apportioning the paving 
expenses of the road between the owners of the 
several houses abutting thereon was void, and for 
an injunction to restrain the Council from collecting 
these expenses from the plaintitf's tenants. The 
plaintiti's case was that the estimated expenses of the 
paving in question were determined by Mr. Ernest 
Van Putten, who at the time was not the Surveyor 
of the Council within the meaning of Section 105 
of the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, that 
section enacting that the amount of the estimated 
paving expenses should be determined by the Sur- 
veyor, for the time being, of the Vestry or Board. 
It appeared that on July 18, 1000, the Lewisham 
District Board of Works passed a resolution tbat Mr. 
Van Patten, the Assistant Survevor, shouldin future be 
designated a Surveyor to the Board, and on May 8, 
1901, the Council, as the successors of the Board, 
passed a resolution abolishing the office of Surveyor 
to the late Lewisham District Board of Works, then 
held by a Mr. Carline, as from March 25, 1001. On 
September 25, 1901, a resolution was passed appoint- 
ing Mr. Van Putten Surveyor of the Council 
from September 25, 1901. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, his 
Lordship, in giving judyment, said that by Sec- 
tion 105 of the Metropolis Management Act. 1858, 
the amount of the expenses was to be determined 
“by the Surveyor for the titne being.” He thought 
that expression meant something ditferent from the 
permanent Surveyor. It was impossible to say that 
it meant one particular officer. Although Mr. Van 
Putten was not the permanent Surveyor, he at any 
rate fulfilled the position of Surveyor for this par- 
ticular purpose, and was the Survevor for the time 
being. He thought that that objection of the 
plaintiff. as well as other objections he took to the 
apportionment, failed, and that the action must be 
dismissed with costs. 


Mr. A. Glen, KC., and Mr. W. A. G. Woods 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Macmorran, K.C., 


Mr. Avory, K.C., and Mr. Poyser for the defen- 
dants, 


vt are in the stage in which 
Opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can be made. 


THE case of Silles v. The Fulham Borough 
Council came before the Court of Appeal, com- 
posed of Lords justices Vaughan, Williams, Stirling, 
and Mathew, on the 7th inst., on the appeal of the 
defendants from a judgment of Mr. Justice Wright 


It appeared that the plaintiff was the owner of 
two houses in Fulham, and he brought the action 
against defendants to recover money spent by him 
in abating a nuisance which arose from an under- 
ground pipe, under a threat of proceedings on the 
The main question to be 
decided was whether the pipe was a drain or a 
The two houses joined, and had a gutter 
running along under the eaves which carried the 
rain-water from the roof of both houses into a 
pipe which carried off the bath water, &c., of one 


frame being connected at or about midway of its 
vertical length to the outer sliding portions or stiles 
by pivots or hinges in such wise that the inner 
frame when swung inwards for cleaning purposes, 
hangs vertically in a plane in front of its normal 
vertical plane. 


13,904 Of 1902.—E. V. BAILEY: Manufacture of 
Cupboard Turn and other like Metallic Knobs and 
the Means of Connecting such Knobs to their Spindlt. 


The manufacture of cupboard turn and other knobs 
having cylindrical bar pummels, by making such 
pummels as a separate part from the knob neck, 
permanently securing these two parts together and 
also to the spindle through the medium of the said 
spindle, by passing the pummel and neck up toa 
shoulder on the spindle end and then rivetting up 
the head over the latter. 
22,002 of 1902.—M, W. NOBLE . Safely Device ixw 
Windows. 
In safety devices for windows the combination of 
an upper and lower window-sash, a chain, a rigid 
fastening at one end thereof, a ring at the other end, 
a hook and means for regulating and opening of the 
window. 
6,408 of 1902.—J. P. BAYLY: Brick Making and 
Moulding Machines. 


In a brick making and moulding machine, the com- 
bination with an endless series of moulds having 
compressing dies in theit lower portions, a vertically- 
fitted shaft with spiral blades on it arranged above 
the mould, a preliminary packing plunger arranged 
above the mould, and having an horizontal actuating 
shaft with cams and upwardly moving pressure- 
blocks arranged below the moulds to act against the 
dies, and an horizontal actuating shaft for said 
blocks having Ilfting cam surfaces on the same for 
raising the blocks. 


9,203 Of 1902.—F. W. ADAMS: Flushing Siphon 
Tanks or Cisterns, 

In flushing siphon tanks or cisterns, the method of 

starting a siphoning operation by depressing the 

ball or float, so as to raise the level of the water. 

9,388 of 1902.—H. L. DOULTON and R. J. PEACE 
Flushing Siphons for Sewage and the like. 


In Hushing siphons, the adoption of an auxiliary 
pipe carried trom the bend of the trap to the outlet 
ot the trap for the easier escape of air. 

12,207 of 1902.— F. DE MARE: Electrothermic Venti- 

lator, 

The manner of heating air or other gases by an 
electric current through a casing ventilator, of wi ich 
the wings of the turbine are replaced by wires, 
through which the current passee. 


20.557 Of 1902.—I. G. WATERMAN: Electrica! Con- 
trol of the Water Supply of Lavatories, Bath Tuts 
Shower Baths, and Bowls. 


The combination with a main or feeder circuit and 
a return circuit, of a flow controlling the return 
circuit, electro-magnetically operating valves each in 
a branch circuit, and in circuit with the return 
circuit aforesaid, a switch controlling the current 
supply to the branch circuit of the electro-magnets 
of the valves, means for locking the switch, and an 
electro-magnet for releasing said locking means. 
which is in a shunt or branch circuit, and energised 
on the breaking of the return circuit by the flow. 


28,475 of 1902.—J. S. CAMPBELL : Locks and Fassa 
ings, 

A lock convertible into a spring push - fastening- 
comprising a plurality of detachable concentric tubes, 
one of which carries the master key-hole and the 
other encloses a slotted movable and changeable 
disc (or a plate) which, when brought into register, 
by means of a key, with said master key-hole allows 
the key to enter this and then act directly and 
release a retaining catch, a third tube (or a rod) 
being in some cases employed to form a push-piece 
on which the key then acts and causes it to release 
the retaining catch. 


23,280 of 1902.—H. PAUL : Stone Cutting or Skaping 
Machine. 
A stone cutting or shaping machine, consisting oi a 
large-toothed wheel driven by a worm around a 
horizontal axis and provided on its face with 
holders, each of which carries a series or row of 
knives or cutters, whose cutting edges are arranged 
in a radial line from the centre of the wheel, and a 
table for supporting the stone to be operated upon 
in front of the wheel and provided with suitable 
gear for causing the forward or backward travel of 
the same. 
24,692 of 1002.—G. M. HOLTZMANN : Hinges. 
A hinge comprising Wo parallel connecting rods 
located in the same hur!xontal plane, means wbere- 
by the adjacent ends of id rods may be pivotally 
connected to a door and fixed member in the form 
of a shaped metal casting\to which the opposite 
ends of said rods are pivotall¥ Connected. 
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Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Edin- 
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EOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


March aa Morris & Place (at 
ottingham). 
Nottingham. — Mansfield-rd., The Mapperley Hall 
Estate, 129 a. 3 r. 36 p., fe wc .c ccc c cece ccece 
By G. B. Hitttarp & Son (at Chelmsford). 
Blackm Essex.—Blackmore Wood, 37 a. or. 


22p., COP CH He FTE DATE HHT „„„„ „ „% „„ „ „ „ 6 6 „ 
March 24.— By Morris, MARSHALL, & Pool x 
(at Wentnor). 

Wentnor, &c., Salop.—Freehold farm, house, and 
L); catia m8 
Allotment of land, 78 a. 2 r. 4 p., . 
Freehold cottage and o a. or. 38 p 1 
Various enclosures of land, 58 a. 1 r. 39 p., f. 

A small holding, 14 a. 3 r. 4 p., f.. — 
larch 26.— By CHINNocK, GALSWORTHY, & Co. 


, (at York). 
eee Yorks.—Galley Hill Farm, 85a. or. 
P»; * „% „ % %% %% % %% %%% „66 „„ „6 „ 


v. r. 1134. 
Morton, Vor ere Carr 


Ce „ „% „%% %„%j%/ũĩ— q ĩ „„ % „ „% „%% 


Longbridge, Worcester. — Bromsgrove New · rd., 
the Colmers Estate, 33 a. rr. 22 p., ff.... 
March 27.—By TREDE Warman (at Crouch 


nd). 
Finchley.—Western-rd., tarnam, u. t. 91 yrs., 
g· T. 6l. 175., y. r. 5% ů lr 
ProTHEROE & Monis. 

Caledonian- rd. — 5, Delhi-st., u. t. 55 YTS., g. r. 
64., 5. r. 3§³ ou cave CC „% „ „ eBeeseGeereggen 

5 By Riper & Sons, 
Notting Hill.—207, 209, and 211, Lancaster-rd., 
u. t. 60 yrs., g. T. 211, w. r. 1474 1888 
STANFORD (at Colchester). 
Great Horkesley, Essex.—The House Farm, Coa. 


and 3 r. 17 p., f., pd. 2 
ent.—51, capers Cope-rd., u.t. 60 
YTS., g. T. 72. 58., Y. r. 45d. 2 2 
Bromley, Kent. — Park- av., a freehold building 
plot ee SROs eeOeoreeeseoneensese „% ee 
London - lane, a freehold building site 
41, Recreation - d., u. t. 754 yrs., . r. 4l, w. r. 
1 44 cecceses 
By ELLiorr, Son, & Bovrom. 
New omens 113 (S), u. t. 22 yrs., g. r. sad. 108 , 
— r. 2104. ee „„ 0 % eee %% „„ „„ 
St. John's Wood.—8, Hamilton - ter., u. t. 20 yrs., 
E · T. zo, p. 6 6 „ 6 „ „„ „eee eee „„ „%%% „„ „„ „„ „0 
By FTI, GARLAND, & Co. 
„ S3, Raleigh - rd., u. t. 80 yrs., g. r. 64. 6s., 
5. T. 3 „„ „eee „e „„ „ee „%% „„ „ „ „ „ „ „ 
Hampden- rd., f. g. r. s 364., reversion in 94 yrs... 
Hampden-rd., a reehold building site.. (ELEKE J) 
ical i Bruce-villas, u. t. 95 yrs., g. r. 6l., 
Yr. 32 . EE EE ERREELETETETETETETET 
' By Wacstarr & Sons. 
E{ighbury.—Highbury-cres. West, f.g.r.’s 140. 10l., 
reversion in 40 yrs. Pee „% „ %%% % % „% „6% 6% „% %% „% „% „ 6% „6 „„ 
Tottenham. —34 to 44 (even), Culvert- rd., w. r. 
127d. 8s. j also 1, 3, and 5, Braemar-rd. (S.), 
Y. r. 9990 „„4„„4„%„ 
ge B. Barry & Co. (at Ilford). 
Alford, Essex.—Thorold-rd., &c , 96 plots of free- 
hold building lane. 
March 31.— By Brarp & Son. 
Bayswater.—45, 47, and 49, Chepstow-place, u.t. 
= 49 yrs., g. r. 302., V. T. @eeseeee teen ee „eee 
V Campden-gv., u. t. 40 yrs., g. r. 
74. E. T. 75 %% „%% „%% „„ „„ „„ „„ 0 
9. Maxilia- dns. sa by yrs., g. r. Tol., y. r. 604. 
SBattersea.— 114, Meyrick-rd. 85 u. t. 37 YTS., g. r. 


JV. r. „eee ee ee „„ „„ „„ %%% „ 0 


4 
Ealing. —2, Melbourne - av., u. t. 98 yrs, g. r. 


74. Ee. r. 50. 9 % „% „„ r „ eee „„ „eee „„ „e „ „„ 
East Ham.—High-st. North, f.g.r. rod. ros., re- 
version in yrs. 65666555555 „6 „ 6 „ 6 6 6 0 
ALLAN BOOTH. 
Holloway. —2, Middleton-rd.. u. t. 44 yrs., g. r. 
al., e. r. 8 @eaeene @eeeceevneeeeve casa 
By Browerr & TAYLOR. 

W Wakehurst- rd., u. t. 74 yrs., g.r. 
. YF. 2 %%% EMR Cece aeeeteee re YET 
Clapham.—6s, Studley-rd., y.r. 42/.; also i. g. r. 
3l., u. t. 34$ yrs., g. r. s} 138. 40d .. 

Bat tersea.—5, Goulden-st., u. t. 74 yrs., g. r. 54, 
W.T. 33h. d oosesoosoooeccososeeos 
Ealing.—Northfield-ln., f. g. r. 104, reversion i 
197 YTS —— I . . c...e eee 
Hessel-rd., fg. rents 264, reversion in 99 yrs... 

C. H. Brown. 
Dimlico.— 16, Sutherland-st. u. t. 31 yrs., g. r. 8d., 
W. r. „148. 6 „„ „„ „„ „%%% „% „ „ „ „ „ 0 
* u. t. 26 yrs., g.r. 94., w. r. 
of 0 6 6% %% % % „% „% % „ 6% „%%% „%% „„%[1[S„ 5 %% „eee 
5 Cheriton- sq., u. t. 99 yrs., g. r. 7h, 
E. F. 42 eee e eee „„ „„ „„ „ „ „ 6 6% „ „„ „ 0 
Thornton Heath. — Penrith - rd., Belmont, u. t. 95} 
a yrs., g. r. Sl, w. r. 284. 1222. 
p By Monracu HoLmes & Sons. 

Croydon .—Bredon-rd., f.g. rents 210/., reversion 


G in 98 


The Av., f.g.r. 104. 10s., reversion in 92 yrs 
af. g. rents 42/,, reversion in 92 yrs. 
Walchamstow. - Chelmsſord- rd., f.g. rents 222., 


P reversion in 95 yrs. ‘a ete weeve 6 6 %%% „ „60 


74, 500 


620 


4,830 
420 
275 

1,070 


495 


THE BUILDER. 


, By Hunter & HUNTER. 
Kentisb Town.—Peckwater-st., i.g. rents rol., u. t. 
46 YTS., g. r. TOS... 2... eee wees S 
Kensington. — 33, Stratford-rd., u. t. 53 yrs., g. r. 
“ä wwrcrviecenicees 
By Rosins, Gore, & Murcer. 
Brondesbury.—34, Kelson-st. (S), u. t. 764 yrs., 
g. r. 80., w. r. 540. 12222 cc cccuce 


YTS., B.T. IOl., Pe iensis wesw ne tacvacncson. 
Marylebone.—67, Earl-st., u. t. 12 yrs., g. r. 64 6s., 
y-r. 521. 

By Warerer & Dicxins. 
Bromley, Kent.—Park-av., a plot of building 


an 9 „ ee „„ „„ „„ „ „0 


By E. H. Henry (at Clapham) 
. 17 plots of freehold building 
an 6 „ „ „ 66 „ „ W „„ „ „% „%%% „%4„„%%ũ „ „ „ „ „ „ „ 0„¼ꝙ 


By G. Tr 


yrs. REEERE) 6 % % „ „„ „ „6 „ 699 0 % 6 6 „6 „ 
Leeds North · rd., Cooper Bridge Villa, f., y. r. 
Ee 24 2 «60 
Bradley rd., a plot of building land, area 
655 yards, f. 1 ie oe 
Bradley-rd., The White Cross Inn, area 2a. 


2 r. 11 p., f., Yr. 57777. e e 
Upper Fa a a close of land, x a. 1 r. 
25 B.; 6 O 0 %ũ½ . 6 0 „ „ „ „0 2 O „ LE „ E „ „ eoor 


Grange Farm, 50 a. 3 r. 3 p., 11. 


ICC 

By J. HaxeLL (at Masons’ Half Tavern), 
the Lock Tavern b. -h., u. t. 
April 1. — By Drvspace, Nurse, & Co. 
Stoke Newington.—75, Lordship- rd., u. t. 45 YTS., 
g. r. of. 158., e. r. 98. 


6 % „„ „„ „„ 6 „ 0 „% „„ oe 


By Lowe & Gorpscturpr. 
Regent's Park.—24, Avenue · d., u. t. 16} yrs., g-r. 
nil, e.r. 130l. C E ete „%% „%% „„ „ „„ „ 


By THURGOOD & MARTIN. 
Smithfield: 23 and 24, Whitehorse-alley, f., w.r. 
354. 28. ——ꝶ＋1ů2 . „ „6 0 2 2 62 6 66 „„ „6 „6 „ „ h2 
Fleet · street. 6, Wine Office- court, area Coo ft., 
When wate ane cies E 33 e 
9. Wine Office · court, area 1,250 ft., f., v. r. 1004. 
By Douvctas Younc & Co. 
Wandsworth.—17, Ringford-rd., f., y. r. 3 
7 sng 9, Ringford-rd., u. t. 77 yrs, E. r. 13l, y. r. 


0 „ „„ „%% „„ „% 


24. @eon ree Ferm meme oer eo cere „„ „„ 

33 Annerland-rd., f., 5. r, 3c. Cero „%%% „%%% „ 0 0 00 
Battersea.— 30, Simpson-st., u t. 53 yrs., g. r. 5%. 
10S., Vile t 45e „ esson., . 

43, te and 47, Brymaer-rd., u. t. 67$ yrs., g.r. 
1046., 5. T. 994. . eortece 
lapham.— 10, Richmond-ter., u. t. 251 yrs., g. r. 
84, kes, € r. 52% „ „ . 

By FAREBROTHER, EL is, & Co. (at Hereſord.) 
Bishops Frome, Hereford.—Instone Court Farm, 


dh E „%% „%„%%%„„%„„ „ „ „ „ 6 


203 a. 3 T. 4P., f., V. T. 18 Il... 
Avenbury, Hereſord.— Lower Venn Farm, 176 a. 
or. 38 p., f., v. r. 1220. 1288. — 29526200 


8 51 yrs. 6 %%% „„ „ 0 0 8 2 62 „ „ „ 6 26 2 „„ 6 „„ „ e@e ee 
Limehouse.—Thomas-st., i.g. rents, 42}, ul t. 501 
y Col x & Hicks. 

Ealing.—87, 18 Av., f., e.r. S ot 


y e e 
Whitechapel.—6 and 8, Well-st. (S), f., y. r. 1567. 
Bow. — 17 and 19, Chiltern- rd., u. t. 60 yrs., g. r. 


Hackney.—37, Queen Ann- road, u. t. 42 yrs., g. r. 


6 „ 6 „6 „ 


„ Vrs., g. r. 15¼., y. r. 135ꝶ᷑Ĩ . ccce wees 
Spitalfelds.—261 to 269 (odd), Brick- la. (S.), u t. 
50 yrs., g. r. 75l., w. r. 2524. 4343. “ona 
Willesden.—Villierg-rd., f. g. r. s 344. 108., rever- 
sion in 85 yrs. 
Regent’ 


s Park.—26, Regent's Park-rd., ut. 41 


VIS., E . 
Crouch Hill.—66 and 68, Sparsholt-rd., u t. 43 


344 yrs., g r. 344. oe 


&, Moreton-ter.-mews, u.t. 304 yrs., g. T. 4l., J. r. ` 


£165 


53° 


335 


720 
580 
165 


200 


2,997 


401 


Blac efciars.— 2 to ro (even), Friar- st.: a and 45 
Lancaster -st.; and 9. Friar-pl. (S), u t. 70 
yrs., g. r. 35/., y. r. 2790. Serer 

Walworth.—85, Beckway-st., f., W. r. 135. 178. 

Brixton. — and 8, Western- rd., u. t. 194 yrs., g. r. 
%% ⁰ a Gaveeeoss yearns Resin ee 

Crouch End.—31 and 33, Barrington-rd., u.t. 86 
Yrs., g. r. 124. 128., y. r. VOL. cae ceccccee cece : 

Forest Gate.—122, Whyteville-rd., f., w. r. 330. 168. 

Kentish Town. —9 and 25, Gratton- rd., u. t. 374 
yrs., g. r. Ol. 108, y. T. 75 ũ ur oes. coccecccce 

Camberwell.— 158 to 164 (even), Southampton ; st. 
(S.), also The Royal Oak b.-b., u. t. 15 yrs., 
g. r. risk, y. r. 169d, t. N eee 

2, Rignold-rd., u.t. 63} yrs, gr. sl, w. r. 
JSL c vides ees CNG G6 6 i918 04 2 
By Tyser, GREEN wOOD, & Crier. 

Gunnersbury.— Hatvard - rd., Sans Souci, u t. 68 

YIS., g. r. 204, e. r. 120. i 
y Wrkn & NeiLsox. 

Chiswick.— a. Woodstock-rd., u t. 7.3 yrs., g. r. 
12l.,y.r. 627, 72% „ „ „ „ EREET 

Tooting.—40 and 42, Hendham-rd., f., y. r. 962. .. 

Hendham-rd., f.g.r.’s 18“. 15s., reversion in 8o 


2 „ „„ „„ „ „„ E „%% r „„ „„ Oe ee F „ee 2. 


rs. 

By WVATT & Son (at Chichester). 
N Sussex. West - st., The Royal Oak 
p. 9 . e „ „„ „„ ee ee e Geese „„ „% „„ „ „„ 0 „ 6 
West-st.,. Fhe Eagle p.h.. u.t. 1,677 yrs., g.r. 


“9 esoo oeo N 

Noe t freehold Stabling, y. r. 152... 
Southgate, The Railway Inn, f., pp 
Orchard-ter., The White Hart 805 2% Pp. 

By WoksrolD & Haywarp (at Dover). 
Dover, Kent.—28 and 30, St. James st., f., p. 
20, St. James-st., with stabling and stores in 
rear, f., Pp. e 
April 3.— By CHARLES CAN Ev. 

Camberwell.— 7a, Coldharbour-la. (S), f., e. r. 552 
11, Windsor. vd., u. t. 51 yrs., g. r. 104., e. r. 652... 


„ % 


By Sim & RANDALL. 
Ilford, Essex.—47 to 61 (odd), West wood rd., f., 
Wer. 200 hice anveceeesss A 8 


33, 35, and 37, Westwood- rd., f., w. r. 84. 108... 
w.— 38, Coborn-rd., u. t. 13 yrs., g. r. IŽ 105., 
Wer QOL d „ 

By S. WALXER & Son. 
Dalston.— 10 and 17, Albion- ter., u. t. 36 yrs., g. r. 
7. 2s. 6d., y. r. 66 „ 

40 and 42, Albion- rd., u. t. 40 yrs., g. r. 124. 138., 
Ver, „„ 


545 
675 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g. r. for ground-rent; r. for rent: 


f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; l. for leasehold 


; p. fox 


possession ; e.r, for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.. for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. fer terrace; cres. for crescent ; 


av. for avenue; gdns, for gardens ; yd. for ; 


grove ; b. h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house 
offices; 8. for shaps. 


gr. for 


; o. for 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average ptices of materials, not necessurily the lowest. 


Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should’ be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
4s d. 
Hard Stocks .... 1 14 o per 1, ooo alongside, in river · 
Rongh Stocks and 
Grizzles II? O ee LL 99 
5 .... 8 12 0 n a rT) 
ppers LEETE EEE] 3 5 0 19 9 99 
Flettons . 1 7 6 pA at railway depôt 
Red Wire Cuts. 1 12 o 56 ji 75 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 o 90 70 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 35 o o 90 51 7 
Best Blue P 
Staffordshire .. 45 0 70 n À 
Do. Bullnose 0 4 11 0 LIDL 90 ve 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks eeve 4 0 77 te 10 
GLAZED BRICKS. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed - 
Stretchers...... 13 0 O 57 91 T 
Headers Et eb 12 0 0 67 60 te 
uo ose, 
E 17 0 0 70 ae 10 
Double Stretchers 19 o o is 55 n 
Double Headers.. 16 0 o ” 97 75 
One Side and two 
Ends 19 o oO L L 87 
Two Sides an 
one End ...... 20 O O tè 91 77 
Splays, Chamfered, 
Squints........ 20 0 o 99 69 oe 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ers and Headers 12 o o n ” a 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats 14 0 0 08 L 50 
Double Stretchers 15 o o ii 55 77 
Double Headers.. 14 0 0 ry) es 99 
One Side and two 
Ends. 15 O O oe 10 70 
Two Sides and 
one End ...... 15 0 0 T 97 T) 
Splays Chamfered, 
Squints 14 0 0 os rT] os 
SWniteand ay 
it ippe 
Salt Glazed. 200 ” less than best, 
es and Pit Sand.. 7 o per yard, delivered. 


es ee ce] 


Best Portland Cement..... 30 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. ar di 


o per ton, delivered, 
o 


Nors.—The cement or lime is ex :lusive of the ordinary 


charge for 
Grey Ston: Lime 


.. . .. OS. 6d. per yerd, delivered. 


Stourbrid ze Fire-clay in s cke 255. 6d. per ion et rly. dpt. 
(See aso fage 403. 


402 


— — M — 


COMPETITIONS, 


THE BUILDER. 


[APRIL II, 1903. 


CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


Nature of Work. By whom Required. 


*Public Baths ........ 


ROO „ %%% „ „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „ „ „„ „„ „„ „„ „ 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. 


r 
*Clerk of Works ........ FFC 
SArchitectural Assist: ints i 

a Borough Engineer and Surv eyor, Ke. 
Architects 3 


. . . York Asylum Committee... 
... SWINTON COMPOTATION e 
London County Council sses 
F Wokingham Borough Council 
k Manchester Royal Iulrmary Board 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. 


| 
Gillingham (Kent) U. D. C.. 


Competitions iv. 


COMPETITION. 


1 


| Designs to 
Premiums. be delivered, 
20 ., 102., and 5L. „662% „„ „ EET eee „„ „ Terie reer reriry reir ere May ») 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


a an 


Application 
Salary. to be in 
Not stated .. 2USSS SST SSSSSSSeSSSFeSF ous „ „„ „ „% % „ „ „ „ „„ „„ „ „„ „„ „„er April 16 


3d, 38. per week . 5 sesenes eee SCSCHOESHESOSE SHREK SOK „ „ „ „ Feet ese eHhe sss ses April A. 
17. 18. to 30. 78. Cd. per J x April 21 


1- aU, %% õ,j „„ eee ae . oe . . 
1 


Not stated E AEE A E E E NNE ws e 


Contracts, iv. vi. viii. and x. Public Appointments, xvi. 


t 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Matcrlals. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by arp ft 
— ee — 
*Isolation Hospital at Thistle Hill, Knaresborough.. Harrogate & Knaresboro’ Hos. Brd.| G. H. Stranger, F. R. I. B. A., Queen’s Chambers, Wolverhampton. April 13 
Cottages, Carr Bridge, N. cesasee tes, correer be Soa hh Oe The Clerk, Parish Council Ottices, Duthil, Carr Bridge April 14 
Street Works, Avenue-road and Manor- “road, Woolston} Ttchen (Hants) l'. D. C. T. A. Collingwood, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woolston .. . . do. 
Sewerage Works, QC. ——-ᷣ2ĩæ U —— e Maesteg (Wales) U. D.C. cece J. Humphreys, Civil Engineer, Town Hall Chambers, Maesteg g do. 
Road Works, Lord-street 44 „ b b b b . Mansfield Corporatlon .cescsccees: R. F. V allance, Surv eyor, White Hart Chambers, Manstield ............ do. 
Rowl Works, Bishop-street . VCC do. do. do. 
Brickwork, Brede Pumping Station . . . . Hastings Corporation aeea. P. H. Palmer, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. . do. 
Road Metal, Betherslen.. „ . . . . West Ashford R. D. CC . A. Sims, Surveyor, Charing, Kent . FFC do. 
Publie Offices and Fire Station...... J ( Aldershot U. UD. C. . .. C. E. Hutchinson, Architect, 11, John, street, W. C. e ao. 
Club Premises, Napler-street coc cecseeeeseseeeerereeeesecooeoee! Hazel Grove Reform Club .. Mr. Halk un, Hazel Grove, near Stockport e E EER 8 April 15 
Sorting Office, Hunslet, Leeds. . . . . Oflice Of Works seach ss wi) The Secretary, Storey's Gate, S.W.. i do. 
Post Otfice, Burnley... .. AE do. do. do. 
Twenty-five Houses, Hart- road, Hartle pool.. ———— . N. E. Rallway Co Wm. Bell, Architect, Lor... sees „ EE EE do. 
Reservoir, &c....... .. ee . .. Ternplemore (Ireland) tv. DC... Moynan & Gill, Engineers, Nenagh ...... ETT Paesan esi dsrs do. 
Cottages, Blacki 'y Estate a, ————( 9˙·⁊—ͤ—n.— Manchester Corporation . City Architect, Town Hall. Manchester . . . do 
Church Restoration, Winterton, Line .. et e C. II. Fowler, Architect. The College, Durham. EE do. 
School Chapel, Lorne Park- roal, Kirkley. Iowestoft re N E. E. Smith, Architect. 145, Victoria-road North, ‘Southsea — 2 . . April 16 
Business Premises, Bargoed, Wales - 222 2 —[E—. Ren D. S. Jones, Bargoed . c do. 
Store Buildings, Ferry Hill co... 244442222 — Bishop Auckland Co-op. SOG Ltd.] F. H. Livesay, Architect, “Bishop “Auckland anodes e da 
Private Street Works, Woolston... cc... .cccecceeeeee scero ee | Ttehen (Hants) U. D. C.. veces] T. A. Collinew ‘ood, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woolston.. CERT . do. 
Destructor Furnaces, Boller. e., Factor y- lane Croydon Town Council | . Borough Engineer, Town “Mall, Croydon. — —ͥI(BIͥ . . April 17 
Stone Base for Bandstand, Avenhain Park e Preston (Lanes) Corporation. Borough Survey or, Town Hall, Preston 4 — ees do. 
Road Works, off Poulton-street, Amhton . sess o. do. do. 
Paper Mill, Burneside, near Kendal . . . .. ... . Messrs. J. Cropper & Co., Ltd. . . J. Hutton, Architect, Kendal ... —·ꝑ(L[ͥ ＋.L(t....⁊lͥu 2 4 do. 
Presby terlan Church, Cony oy, Co, Donegal.. 29. —h ——(.—ů . J. M'Intyre, Architect, Letter kenny.. da —————ðdᷓ2rꝙ/KE ͤ— do, 
Road Works, Diamond-terrace, &e., Spenny moor. 5 C. R. Spencer, Surveyor, Stlver-street, “Spennymoor... —j——— ——4 . April 18 
Refuse Destructor, &c., St. Pad eron dir Preston Corporation.......c.csceee....{ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, P E N sess do, 
Presbyterian Church, Roseyards, Co. Antrlm. ... S. J. M‘Fadden, Civil Engineer, Queen-street, Coleraine... . do, 
Sewerage Works, & -| Chirk (N. Wales) R. D. C. . ..... Bremner & Co., E pene PCT) —TS poseke arier sson do. 
Additions to Pioneer Works, Parkinson- Jane, Halifax... Messrs, C. Redinan & Sons . . ..... M. Hall. Architect. 1, Harrison-road, Halifax do. 
Road Materlals .. eee eee aves +++ | Southborough U. D.C. . . . . .. P. Hanmer, delt Offices, ee i do. 
Church and School, Pontypool.. CCT N 3 Swash & Bain, Architects, Newport, Mone 422222 April 20 
Engine House, &e. at W aterworks, Ogbourne ............] Swindon Corporation sesse. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon— 4444 —— do. 
Workhouse Inflrmary............ See eee ee sexs: Tamworth Guardian J. W. Godderidge, Architect, 4. Bolebridge-street, Tamworth'. oe do, 
Sewerage Works, «c. ... . Newhaven (Sussex) U. D.C. F. J. Rayner, Civil Engineer, Newhaven, Sussex RE TEE EA ao. 
Chapel of Rest for the De mud ‘aL “Avondale Park. e Royal Borough of Kensington ...... Town Hall, Kensington —— ͤ——U— UUPõ———65“b᷑ erry) | do. 
Underground Conveniences, Offord-road.. Islington Borough Council Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Upper-street, N. e do. 
Side Entrances, &e., to Sewers & Wood Paving Works. Hornsey U. D.C. . . . Council's Engineer, Southwood-lane, Highgate, N do. 
Sewering and Roadmaking Works. . e do. . do. April 21 
Making-up Roads. CCC e Tottenham U. D. C.. . Couneil's Engineer, 712, High- road. Tottenham... . e do. 
»Water Supply, &c., Works. FC Daventry Borough Council. „ Council's Surveyor, The Moot Hall, Daventry e —2 . do. 
*Making-up HOad8....ccceccssccscssccescesenevecs e eked Acton District Council... eessen Councll's Surveyor, 212, IIlgh. street. JJ you an a oni do, 
Sewerage Works, Kc ETE Colwyn (North Wales) U.D.O. ..,] Prichard Green, & Co., Engineers, 37, Waterloo-street, Birmingham do. 
New Sorting Otice, Manor Park, E. . . . . | Commissioners of H.M. Works . H.M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, S. W. — 2 30. 
*Postman’s Sorting Ottice, W alham Green ere do. 0. da, 
*New Sorting Office, Kentish Town, N. W. q do. do. April 22 
Electric Lighting Plant e . . . . Bridlington Corporation ....... . Nedhurst & Co., Engineers, 14, St. Anne’s-square, Manchester ...... do. 
Pipe Sewers (two inlles) . seseeseeece, Tarporley C. D. C. . ss . B. Latham, Civil Engineer, Par ‘Hament Oe Victorla-st., S.W.. do. 
*Fire Hxdrants, Main and Pump at Northern Hospital.. Metropolitan Asylums Board a ee Office ot Board, Embankinent, E.C.. FF do. 
Wood Block Flooring, K. see ———— 62—— Cannock Uno Willcor & Raikes, 63, ‘Temple-row, Birmingham . ereo, serere do. 
“Ironwork for Ornamental Gates, KC. e Bradford Corporation „ Town Clerk’s Ottice, Bradford .. —j—ä V April 23 
Timber. ; 3 e . Director-General Ordnance Survey] Officer in Charge of Stores, Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton... do. 
«Erection ‘of Fire Station V .. . Bastbourne Corporation .. 85 P. A. Robson, Architect, 9. Bridge-street Westminster April 23 
Road Making and Paving Works . . . . .. Walthamstow I. . C. are .. Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Walthamstow. . PTE April 27 
Cast Iron Tank, &e., at Canning Town... . wc. e iei County Borough of West Ham. om Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Nee, April 25 
*Exeavators und Bricklayers’ Work (F ee dieu Manchester Cor poration . ‘ty Treasurer, Town Hall, Manchester e . rere of April 29 
New Buildings to be attached to Intirm:; airy, Sarwan Holbeach non cccce . Union Workhouse, Holbe ach.. . ͤ— ñ t. . do. 
Approach Road to Marine Drl ye. e Scarborough Town gun 3 Beard & Smith, Engineers, Town H: all, Scarborough | —ᷣ—Uõ—õĩ ů öw April 3 
Asyluin Buildings, Exmi neter . . . . . . . ... . . .. Devon County Asylum Committee) E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County Chambers, Exeter . . . . .] May 1 
Technical Institute and Free Library e e Portsmouth Corporation... a . E. Smith, Architect, 115. Victoria-road North, Southsea ess... May 5 
External Painting Cobbold-road school, &e, 865 Wanstead School Board As .. J. T. Bressey, 70 and 71, Bishopsvate-street Within, H. C May 11 
*Proposed Municipal Ottices senecs. S T Crewe Corporation ...... „„ | Borough Surveyor, Municipal Otlices, Crowe e No date. 
Two Villas, Brynmawr-place, Maesteg . e V GJ. [W. B. Rees, Architect, 37, St. Mary-street, Cardiff . . do. 
Additions to Reading Rooms, Hillericay, LN v% „ J. W. Wavlett, High-street, Bie. vacenas iehaay Sica . do. 
Villas, Lenton a „ CCC F. II. Collyer, Architect, S. Bridlesmith Gate, „ do. 
School, Milton, N.B.. ——— [„ . ... Ol Kilpatrick School Board.. . Smellie & Co., 167, St. mee nt-street, Glasgow, Seade e do. 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


STONE. 

Ancaster in blocks .... 1 

Bath Sea 1 7 i 
Farleigh Down Bath. 18 » 
Beer in blocks eooe I 6 17 
Grinshill 1 10 0 
Brown Portland i inblocks2 2 ji 
Darley Dale in oo 2 4 i$ 
Red Corsehill is 2 5 15 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 o i 
Red Mansfield „ 


2 4 
York STONE—Robin 1 Quality. 


s. d. i 
xz per ft. cube, deld. rly. depôt. 


ae 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deid. rly. dept. 


6 in. sawn two sides land ° 
ings to sizes (under 


40 fe. che 8 soy ee 2 3 per foot super. 


6 te Rub two sides 
Ditto, Ditto eotecese 2 6 ms ” 
3 in. Sawn two sides 


slabs (random sizes). o 1115, 


a in. to 23 in. Sawn one 
gide ‘(random - * 
z gives) — 222 22 (J 7} 99 


ai in. to s in. ditto, ditto o 6 
Best Har. Yorx— 


Scappled random blocks 3 0 per ft. cabe 
$ in. sawn two no 
* ; 
8 per ft. Super. 


4o ft. su . ve * 
pe Rubbed two 


3 1 sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) 1 2 77 


2 tae self-faced random 
Hopton Wood (Hard a Bed) fa blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
‘i n 6 in. sawn both deld. rly. depôt. 
sides landings 2 7 perft. super 
deld. rly. depot. 
80 1% 3 in. do. k. 24 p Pr) 
l v ° < SLATES. 
a en. in. 5 8. d. 

20 X 10 best blue Banger. 13 2 6 per 1000 of r200 at ry. dep. 
a0 12 4, ” ” 13 17 6 9 #9 ; 
v0 10 seconds „ 1815 0 ss 10 
~ ecx12 ” 57 » 13 10 0 ” 5 

46 * 8 best 7 0 0 8 n 


uo x 10 Ber blue Portma- 


ee 5 

<6 8 best blue Portmadoc 6 5 
ao Xx 10 best Eureka un · 

fading green. 15 2 

ao x12 70 70 17 2 

18X10 a 16 12 to 

«6X 8 8 10 5 

ao x 10 permanent green 11 O 

«8X10 27 75 9 5 

«6X 8 ii 70 6 10 


* TILES. 


8. d. 

Best plain red r tiles 42 
ip and valley tiles . 3 

Best Broseley tiles .. 94662 250 


Do. Ornamental Tiles ....52 


9 0 OoOoGO 00 Od 


t. 


Oz. 


© per 1,000, at rly. depot. 
7 per d 
o per 1,000 


Hip and valley tiles 4 

~ Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 
~ Do. ornamental Do. 
Ha tiles eeae@eoesoevee EJ 4 
Valley tiles 3 O 

Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
- fordshue Do. (Peakes) 51 
Do. 5 Doo. 54 
tiles . LE E EEE EEES EEEE] 4 
Valley tiles.. 


T 
o per doz. n ” 


6 per 1,000 1 ” 
. 60 o $s 7 vs 


o per doe. T 99 


9 per 1,000 75 ry) 
n 57 


9 
8 per doz. ” n 


LE O O % 028 3 90 99 99 

Best “ Rosemary“ bran 
plain tles. 48 o per 1,000 10 5 
Do. Ornamental Do. ....50 o is i 
Hap tiles ä —*·„w 4 O per doz. 95 19 
Valley tiles (EEEE „ „% „%„„%„6„%ü0 3 8 os (T) 99 


WOOD. 
At per 8 
Deals = best 3 in. by 21 in. and 4 in. £ 8. d. £ 


by. g in. and 11 in.. . eo 15 10 © 16 as o 
Deals: best 3 by 999 eee 14 IO 0 15 10 0 
Battems: best 24 in. by 7 in. and 8in., 
ji and 3in. by 7 in. and 8 in . 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Batteras : best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6. o 10 o less than 


7 in. and à in. 


Deals: seconds . I O 
Battens: seconds o 10 o „ „, 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. b 6 in. - 9 OO 
2in. by 44 in. and 2 in. a5 in.. 8 10 0 
Foreign Sawn Boar 

1 in. and rłin. dy 7 in. PTE 


o less thanbest 


9 10 o 
9 10 o 


o 10 o more than 


battens. 


2 in. ee eoavseceve 
bir timber: Best ‘middling Danzig 


10 o "9 
At per load of 50 ft. 


or Memellaverage specification 4 10 o 5 00 

Seconds e 24-5), Oo 410 o 

Small timber (8 in. to zoin.).... 3 12 6 315 o 

Small timber ( in. . 3 0 0 3 10 0 

Swedish balks ss 215 0 300 

Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 3 50 315 o 

= OINERE Woop. At per standard, 

White Sea: First yellow deals, 

3 in. F e - 2300 24 00 

gin by o in . . 21 0 O 2210 0 

attens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 17 0 o 18 10 o 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 1810 o 2 0 o 

10 3 in. by gin. 17 10 o 19 © O 

Battens 23 in. and à in. by 7 in. 13 10 © 1410 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

ae and g ine 15 10 O 16 10 o 

Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 W 12 10 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, z in. 

by 11 in. . 9 ＋ . 421 O O 22 10 o 

Do. z in. by g in q .. 18 0 O 19 10 o 

— Batt ens 13 19 O 15 0 o 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

11 in. „ ee e e 26 OO 7 0 0 

Do. 3 in. dy 91 IDs Sees cio eas . 3410 o 1600 

Batters iss ices ð daien a ses tE IO 0 12 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

11 in. „56 556 „ „ 66 „6 „ ee 13 10 0 14 0 0 

Do. z in. by 9 in. ‚• 9 ꝓ q 413 00 1400 

Batteæaa nn EO OO 11 0 0 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


Sheet Iron, Biack.— 


Ordinary sizes 8 90 ... 


9 5 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


10 0 0 
10 oak eoceccee IIL OO 
g.. . 4 12 10 0 
Sheet tee, ital ta j 
nary q — 
Ordinary ‘ined 6 ft. ni ft. to 
3 fl. to 20 gh s.c.e... IBIS O 
” 7% 22 f. and 34 g. 13 5 o 
ggg 14 5 fo] 
Sheet ‘Iron, Galvanised. flat, best 
quality :— 
o ä ＋—2—2* . 16 0 O 
10 i oe and 24 g. 16 10 o 
.......... 18 00 
Galvanised Corrugated Sheets: 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 g. 1215 o 
ne 25 „ 13 5 0 
26 g...... coos I4 5 o 
Best Soft Steel Sheets,6 ft. by 2 ft. 
a by 20 g. 
and thicker .. 12 0 o 
n 1% 22 f, and 248. 13 0 0 
26 g. 14 5 o 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in. —˙ o 


8 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
4 s. d. 
Lab — Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. & up. 15 5 o 
Pipe in coils errr 2 . I5 15 O 
Soil pipe ......... ö 18 5 0 
Compo Pipe e IB 5 O 
Zinc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne. .. ton 285 o 
Silesian sose ues ( coos 28 0 0 
CorrER— 
Strong Sheet ........ . per lb. o o 104 
JCCC0 de E eee sane. 055 o O 114 
Copper nailis pe o Oo 111 
BRASS 
Strong Sheet.. ote co „6 260 70 O 0 10 
Thin C Oo OII 
Tin—English Ingots . „ o 1 5 
Sol. DER Plumber. p o o 91 
Tinmen s 3 Si o o 8 
Blow pipdee 6 o n gf 


WOOD. 
: At per standard. 
Had 4 |s. d. 
White Sea and Petersburg :— :— ' 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 1410 O 15 10 O 
„ 3 in. by 9 in. 13 10 © 14 10 0 
Battens.......-.. ere 2 . IX OO 12 0 0 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 o 14 10 o 
2 15 » Z in. by 9 in. tz 10 O 13 10 0 
„ battens . . 9 10 0 10 10 0 
Pitch-pine: deals . 9 . q . 16 00 18 o o 
Under s in. thick extra ....... 010 0 1 0 oO 
Yellow Pine — First, regular sizes .. 33 o o upwards. 
Oddments ........ccceseecee 22 O O 24 0 O 
nds, regular sizes. 24 IO O 10 o 
Yellow Pine Oddments ....... ees 20 0 O 2200 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. o 3 6 o 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak 1 
Large, per ft. cude 02 6 o 3 6 
Sm sss e O 2 3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube. © 50 0 § 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
R inch „ „%%% %%% 0 0 7 0 Q 8 
1 in. do. : do. — O 0 61 enam s 
Mah — 
onduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. . 
as ine 0 09 o ORF 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
inch e ee e O 2 6 080 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. , 
as inc ©8826 8888 24258 0008 S868 fe] 0 10 0 1 0 
Teak, per load ‚·q 9 9 ⁊¶˙h ñ. . . . . 1610 O 20 0 0 
American White wood Planks 
Per ſt. cu 5565 „ „ 6% „ „„ „„ „ „ 06 „6 „ „ E 4 0 2 5 * 
Prepared Flooring— Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
hot . 0 13 6 017 6 
rin. Be A. 7 in. ow, planed and S 
ched.. ‚• 9 VD. . O14 o o 18 o 
rein by 7 ia. yellow, planed ed and 
CC o 16 0 1 1 6 
rie h by 7 in. " white, planed and 
424220 4 OIE 6 0 13 6 
1 in. "ty 7 7 in. white, planed and 
SC 6 „„ „„ „66 „% „„ „„ „„ „ „ „% „6 6 „ 0 0 12 0 O 14 0 
1 by 7 in, white, planed and 
E E T 014 6 o 16 6 
3 in. by 1 . matched and 
bende or V-jointed boards orr o or3 6 
1 in. by in. do. do. do. 014 0 orbo 
Zin. by 7 in. white do. do. Sao o o 11 6 
z in. by / in. do. do. da o 11 6 0 13 6 
at 6d. to od. per square less than 5. n. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered. 
Railway Vans, per ton. 
4 d. 4. d. 
Rolled Steel Joĩsts, ordinary sections 6 5 o 7 5 0 
Compound Girders 8 2 6 9 5 o 
Angles. Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections s...eeseoos.soee.s F I7 6 817 6 
Flitch Plates B so 838125 o 
Cast Iron Columns and 8 
including ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 8 316 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London 
lron— i „ . d. £ . d. 
EV 7 15 0 3 5 o 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good ‘ 
merchant quality ......... 8 5s 0 815 o 
Staffordshire Marked Bars o 10 o —— o 
Mild Steel Bars 9 0 o 9 10 o 
. .........œ.> 9 § 0 910 0 
ia galvanised....... 16 0 o ui 
(e upwards, according to size and gauge.) 


Seger 


‘PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


15 OF thirdS ...esssesoseesssoseeso 17 per ft. delivered. 


LL fourths... „% „ „% „%% %% eats see 


21 oz. ihird cen. 18 5 4 
15 ſourthss . ad: a Be 
26 oz. thirds .. 952565659292 2600 4d. 97 96 
iy) fourths. 6 „%%% „% % „ %ꝗ ũ% % RQ D „„ anes 3 99 LL 
32 oz. thirds . ee %% % %%% % „%% „6% „„ %% 06 „ „ 5d. iT) LL 
77 fourths ä — 22 @ oes ＋5rW!:‚ 5550 d. ry) ry) 
Fluted sheet, 15 o q 1 00 be 
T ZI 4 4d. 97 n >’ 
è Hartley's Rolled Plate IId. ‘i 15 
79 ee 91 0 „„ „„ 6 98 og 
3 x r IL 90 6 „ „ „ „ „ add. 99 ee m 
OILS, &c. 8 . d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o s 3 
5 se iš in drum i os 7 
Boiled ,, „ in pipes or barrels., aa O 8-5 
„ in drum i O 2 9 
Turpentine, in'barrels . . . .. .. 22 o 3 8 
in druſn ess 77 0 3 10 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per tou sr 10 © 
ad r] eee „„ „eee „„ „„ . 
Best Linseed Oi Pakiy... .. per ewe. ic 8 8 
Stockhol olm CCC per barrel x 12 0 
VARNISHES, &c. se! rar 
8. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish eee eesesaneve eeseen ee. - oO -8 
Pale Copal Oak seseo „„ „ „6% „„ 66 „ „„ 0% „% eases ee 0 10 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak ............0.... o 13 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church O eee „„ „„ „%% en o 10 0 
Superfine Hard - drying Oak, for Seats of 
Churches ͤ—ꝛ—̃ i 00 14 O 
Fine Elastic Carriage . OTS 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage . o 160 
Fine Pale Maplfee „ 0 16 O 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ‚ o . O18 O 
xtra Pale French Oil 2 000 2 %% 66660 „„ „0 1 1 0 
gshell Flatting Var niz OIB 0 
White Copal Enamel eee e „„ „ 06 „ „ 060% „ 6 „ 0 I 4 0 
Extra Pale Pa Ser —— — Au „„ „„ „„ „„ O xg 0 
Best apan Go d Size ©0888 Oe OO 60 GOS o ao 0.2 29.6 ED 0 10 6 
Best Black Japan 0 16 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain — .. . . . .. +2200 0 0 
Brunswick Black 662 2 6% %%%%%„„%„%„%„ „„ 6 „6 „ 06 0 600 o 8 6 
Berlin Black eevee „%% 6% „%% % „ „%%% „ „%% „% „% 6 „ „„ „6 6 „% 06% „„ 06 ow 0 16 0 
Knotting 22 COCO 6 eee sere 6 „„ et On „000 O 19 @ 
Fench aed Brush Polish ee eeee co „ „ meee O 10 O0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. R. P. (Below our limit). 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, | 
and: papers read at meetings rests, of 5 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere tems) 
which have been duplicated for other journala and are NO 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken o anonymous communications, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
piving addresses. 

_Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it # unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acce 

All communications regarding literary and 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; 8 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
xot later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
100/., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons.] 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


BATHGATE.—For the erection of two houses, and 
alterations and additions to the police buildings in Mid- 
street, Bathgate, for the Standing Joint Committee of the 
Linlithgowshire County Council. Mr. Edward C. H. 
Maidman, architect, 13, South Charlotte-street, Edinburgh. 
Quantities $ by Mr. William H. Francis, 122, George-street 

inburgh :— 

asonry.—Thomas Binnie, Bathgate . 

Joinery.—Spiers & Sons, Bathgate.. 


SE and Plastering. — Henry 
orrison, Bathgate......-..eees-es 
e — Burn & Baillie, Edin- 41.529 5 4 
ur e e „ „„ e „e „„ „eee 
Jeanie — Mackenzie & Moncur, 
Edinburgh 2 2 % „ „%% 6 „% % „% „% 6% 6 6 6 „6% „% „66 4% 
DERBY.—For the erection of Holy Trinity Church 


London-road, for the Vicar and churchwardens. Mr 
Charles E. Hewitt, architect, 118, Queen’s-road, Brighton. 
Quantities by Mr. Simeon Hunt, Brighton :— 


A 
Walker & Slater ⁊ 49, 40 . £8,000 
Ford & CW. ee 9, 200 7900 
Reg. 8 9,197 7,567 


A. Including lower portion of tower only. 


Vos 


GRIMSBY.—For flagging footpath in Heneage-street, 


Grimsby. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, Borough nperi :— 
Jas. Brunton ..e.sesesssese-o ....-. 6194 8 
Gilbert & Kirton..... 3 ...... IBI 13 8 
T. R. Waterman. 6656562656569 e˙ 46 168 18 0 
CCC eee 16210 6 
Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby* . 162 10 C 
H. Good h/, 8 162 10 6 


{Sce also next page. 


(ii. 8 SBY.—For erection a of corrugated iron hospital and administrative block at Laceby, County Borough of THE B ATH STONE FIRMS, lk 


Grimsby. Mr. H. Gilbert Whyatt, Borough Engineer, Grimsby :— 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
TH STONE. 
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No. 1 Ward No. 2 Ward 
Administration 
= Fi | Block. and One and Second FLUATE, for Hardening, 3 
Covered Way. Covered Way. and Preserving Building Materials 
PT... TTT S EE 3 
£s d Ea £s d £ s. d 
Swallow ....... e 700 o o 53 o o 530 o o 1,760 0 o HAM HILL STONE. 
hl ara Š 5 o o 460 o o o o 3 o o DOULTING STONE 
ce IJ!!! Ss o o 420 0 0 410 0 0 1,326 © o 
ey & Carter. a6 o o 389 o o 389 o 0 1,298 © o The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Cu 
Westminster Iron Root and House (incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. In 
5 FCC 5 458 o o 2 o o 55 o o 1,278 o 0 Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 
ewins & Coodh ane o o 15 o 15 o 1,253 10 0 eat 
MacManus o sois ‚ —2—2*V 2 æ.. 455 o o 398 o o 398 o o 1,251 © 0 Chief Office : Or Stoke- under- Hi, 
JJJJ;ööͤöÜʒßʒͥ se onssa pias 4&0 o o 390 o o 370 0 o 1,250 0 0 omerset. 
Ginger ; ead 4250 0 4t5 o o 405 o o 1245 0 o pa ent :—Mr. rigs aoe 
OWelllll1w]yiJMç!!.J..... o o 10 0 7 10 0 1,244 © Street 
Palmer P E AE Sones 235 10 o 387 o o 285 10 o 1,230 © 0 I 8 tran 
Ban 9 8 coe 7 235 0 Oo 350 o o 350 o o 1,125 0 o 
omas CCC 398 o o 349 0 o 349 o o 1,095 © o Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metali: Ia 
gmit PRIA 398 ° o 348 o o = o Ai vest 8 8 Asphalte Company (Mr. H. oiean) Oi p 
erman aeos eset esosossscceess o o o o i 
Mitson & 5 e a o o 338 o o 330 0 o 1,037 0 © Poultry, E.C.—The best and ch Capest men: 
Bah 8 is 6 E ees en od oceans ses 388 o o 385 o o 320 © o 1,033 © 0 for damp courses, railway arches, we 
pele day ye do e 370 0 0 325 o o 3235 o o 55 5 8 floors, flat roofs, stables, 5 
umphreys, Lon F 374 o 0 3210 0] 321 o o i rooms, granaries, tun-rooms d tm 
ee ee @eeseoseeeaete ee eas 8 9 ? 
vee oe oT N 5 Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge C 
t Withdrawn. as 
For Artesian Well.—Villiers, £135 ; Thistlewood, £81 15s. 6d. ; Smitb, Grimsby,“ £64 178. 6d. Wer’ 5 5 


4 and 5, East Harding-street, 


LONDON. — Fer the erection of laundry at 338, Miley WYKE REGIS.—For the main sewerage and sewage F 
End-road. Mr. J. M. H. Gladwell, architect, Essex | disposal of Wyke Regis, for the - Weymouth R Rural District etter-lane, EC 
oe Beets 5 m £ Council. 418 Lemon & Blizard, engineers, South- — ees 
ington & Sons 7 ron... 337 | ampton an isbury :— 

J. Caleutt. S] R. H. B. Neal £7,667 o of S. Wood .. an £5009 10 5| QUANTITIES, Ko., LITHOGRAPH 

J A i Bartlett 6,894 0 ol. r Whet H accurately and with despatch. 

ugbir o 203 o ° un. i RINCES 
PORTSMOUTH.—For laying water mains, hydrants, | F. W. Trimm 3.46 o 8 Center &. S.. 2% o O| METCHIM & SON („ 
&c., Camber Quay, for the ration: Shanes & Jesty & Baker, “ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIABY AED f 
For 2. in. Pipes. Todhunter... 5,288 o Portlandt .. 4,600 o o or 1908, price 6d. post 7d. In leather J. NI 


Water Fittings McKinlay & Co. £106 10 o A. G. Osenton 5,129 17 x 


Perry re 111 3 S. Grossmith .. 93 o o 
W. Beuttell.... 1c 12 8 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. J O | N E RY 
Fi P „THE BUILDER’ N kly) is d DIRECT 
V from the Ofice fo residents in any part of the Uated Kiagaom at | Of every description and in sh 
S. Grossmith .. 119 o o| Hyde Park-road, Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon. kind of Wood, 
| Southsea*.. . £118 8 3] &c., 26s. per annum. Remittances (payable to J. MORCAN) AN) 
—— Catherine-streer, W C |” (he Publisher of “THE BUILDER, CHAS. E. ORFEUuR, 
= SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS 
15 scars Sein: he er. J. of oe raara by prepaying at ihe Publi shing Office 19s, per annum (5 ESTIMATES COLNE BANK iar 
architect, Bisex House, High-street, Stratford, E. :— numbers) or 48. uarter e (3 numbers) can ensure | ON APPLICATION. COLOHESTR 
A. Kendall ........ 45,980 H. E. Jones £4,264 | receiving “ The ilder by Friday Morning's Post. Telephone: 0198. Telegrams: “Orfeur, Cui 
C. Nortn . 4272 — —1 
upper pat of tow a Kor Taing, noch, 1175 sebuilding 3 J. J. J. F RIDA Jr ASPHALTE 
t of tower of Wing Chur ppingham. r | E. . 
LE Tarte archite, Stamford : For Horizontai A Vertioai Bamp Conu 
adet.. . . $347. 0 Roberts . 4284 10 a n 
e 330 o| Halliday . ... 254 10 Roofs, Basements, & ether 
Tram . 296 o Dalby, Upping- 8 SLATE. MERCHANT, For Fiat 


Saar sa E DATER and TILER — 


WALLINGTON (Surre rey). — For alterations to the 
yall public-house, for Messrs. Page & Overton, Ltd. 


A B d, hi t t, 7 G t t, C d — 
Spee 4, „ Heer Ca e Penrhyn - Bangor, 
> Potter aousi 448 SES & 05 sees 407 10 
com mi o urnand .... 
r A ts ar Oakeley - Portmadoc, 
: and every other description of Slates, except Pani, 
Ready fi 


y for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


B. NOWELL & CO. RED sanpracep NIBBED JT. a A 
STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. ROOF! NG TI LES - 


Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON, For estimates, quotations, and all informatia, 9 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire ALV ASW STOCK at the Offices of the Company, 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and — aE 
i for Prices, 
Yorkshire Stone. BETHNAL” GREEN SLATE” works, |0» LAURENCE POUNTHEY IIL, 


IMATER GIVEN FOR BEVERY DESCRIPTION OP ROAD 
= MAKING. E 


BETHNAL GREEN, Lonpon, E. CANNON STREET, La. 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
Particulars on application, CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION | 


LONDON: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 220, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, A : 


LIVERPOOL: GLASGOW : ~> BRISTOL: 
6 ani 8, HATTON GARDEN. 47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION 
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number of the children and young people to 
be educated, and the immense sums of 
money involved, it is that there should be 
one body of first-class importance, to whom 
the duty of supervising the education of 
London should be entrusted. No compari- 
son can be made between London and any 
other large town or county in this respect. 


The London Education Bill 


E London Edu- 
cation Bill was: 
as our readers 
are all aware, in- 
troduced into the 
House of Com- 


shall be provided by, and subject to, the 
general directions of the Local Education 
Authority. This Authority is to consist of an 
Education Committee of ninety-two mem- 
bers, thirty-six of whom are appointed by 
the County Council, thirty-one by the Metro- 
politan Boroughs and the City, and twenty- 
five co-opted by the County Council from 
outside; but the Councils of the Metro- 
politan Boroughs are to be the mana- 
gers of the public schools within each 
Borough, and they are to have quali- 
fied powers and duties of management. 
Technical and secondary education will be in 
the hands of the Committee, while the 
Voluntary Church Schools will be in pretty 
much the same condition as under the Act 
of last year. It is obvious, therefore, that 
so far from harmonising and systema- 
tising the education of London, the measure 
just introduced has really a reverse effect. 
At present, as we have said, though there is 
a division of authority, it is not wholly un- 
systematic, for we have the County Council 
responsible for higher education, the School 
Board for elementary education, and work- 
ing by its side voluntary committees of 
Church people. By the new Bill these divi- 
sions are to all intents and purposes 
retained, with the addition of the Borough 
Councils as part managers, if we may use 
this expression, of the schools which are 
now wholly under the jurisdiction of the 
School Board. 

Jeffrey commenced a celebrated review of 
a certain great poem with the words— 
“This will never do!” Adopting a phrase 
which (however misapplied in that particular 
case) has become traditional, we may most 
emphatically say of the present measure, 
regarding it entirely from the point of view 
of the improvement of the education of 
London, This will never do!” It has in it 
all the elements of strife and of jobbery 
which are just the very things which one 
wishes to get rid of. The Borough Councils 


Easter vacation. 
This gives ample opportunity for those 
who are interested in the subject of 
education to express their views upon this 
important measure, The first question 
which appears to arise is as to the necessity 
of Bill at all. It seems to be the idea 
of the Government that as they thought 
it desirable to legislate for the rest of 
England, it was therefore necessary to 
bring in a measure to affect London also. 
The cardinal principle which underlay the 
Education Act of 1902 was to harmonise 
Educational Authorities, and, as far as 
possible, in every county and large town 
to create one supreme authority for 
elementary, secondary and technical educa- 
tion It was also desired to lessen the 
number of Local Authorities, and for this 
purpose the County and Borough Councils 
were made the educational Governing Body. 
But because such a measure was necessary 
and desirable for the rest of Engiand, it by 
no means follows that the principles of that 
measure were applicable to London. 

Let us see for a moment what is the pre- 
sent state of affairs in the Metropolis. A 
large part of the elementary education is in 
the hands of the London School Board, 
though a certain proportion of children are 
also educated in the Church of England 
Voluntary Schools, which latter, from a purely 
educational point of view, should long ago 
have been handed over to the School Board. 
Technical and secondary education is in 
the hands of the Technical Instruction Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, and 
there are also voluntary bodies which 
supply the same sort of instruction. Parts 
of the higherelementary and of the secondary 
education necessarily overlap a little, andit 
is pretty obvious therefore that, if possible, 
the whole of the education of London should 
bein the hands of a single body. But if 
one thing is more clear than ancther, having 
regard to the vast size of the Metropolis, the 


are, for example, to purchase the sites tor 
future schools; a fatal blot on the Bill, 
because the boundaries of these boroughs— 
in other words, of the old vestries—are not 
harmonious ; it might very well be, if the Bil) 
became law, that two adjoining boroughs 
would select sites for schools close to each 
other on the edge of their jurisdiction. 
Even supposing that this proposal was not 


mons immedi-| What, then, do we find to be the chief 
ately before it lines of the Government measure? It is to | carried out, it is clear that there would have 
rose for the be enacted that the Elementary Schools | to be negotiations between the two boroughs, 


in which the County Council would also 
have to intervene, and likewise the Board 
of Education, Under present conditions, at 
any rate, we have in the London School 
Board one undivided authority for the whole 
of London, It can survey the Metropolis 
and build a new school here or there, as the 
case may be, according to the general neces- 
sities of the district, and having regard to 
the proximity or the character of other 
schools in the vicinity. This example 
shows very clearly the faultiness of the 
new measure; but one of the chief ob- 
jects, as we have always understood 
it, of legislating for London was to bring 
elementary and higher education into line, 
to place them under one authority, so 
that elementary education in its higher 
grades could, so to speak, be dovetailed 
into secondary education, and scholars be 
enabled to move upwards without difficulty. 
Here, again, the new measure is obviously 
seriously wrong; for we get the same 
division very largely continued, with, as we 
have said, the undesirable intervention of 
the Borough Councils. Over and over agaip 
last Session, when the Water Bill was under 
discussion in the House of Cemmons, and it 
was urged that as Liverpool and Manchester 
managed the water supply through their Cor- 
porations, London should be in the same 
position, the reply came that the Metropolis 
was so different from the other towns of the 
country that legislation for it could not be on 
the same lines. It is clear that, as regards 
educationfat any rate, London must be looked _ 
atas unique. It contains twenty thousand 
teachers, a million of pupils and students, and 
expends some four millions a year on educa- 
tion. This represents work which can only 
be done by a first-class body. Therefore, 
the education of London should either be in 
the hands of the County Council, enlarged in 
numbers so as to be able to deal with this 
great matter, and with power to co-opt on 
its Education Committees men and women 
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who have become skilled on the subject, or 

in parts of it which relate to manufactures 

or art; or it should bein the hands of the 

London School Board,' enlarged it may 

be in numbers, and elected not by the 

cumulative vote, but by direct election. 

Either of these alternatives would result in 

the harmonising and improvement of the 

elementary, secondary, and technical educa- 
tion of the Metropolis, and would put an 
end to troublesome existing divisions, It 
might fairly be hoped, too, that the voluntary 
schools would presently be absorbed by 
such a great authority. It is, however, 
equally clear that to destroy existing condi- 
tions and replace them in the manner 
proposed by the new Bill would be no 
improvement, but would increase confusion 
and deteriorate the condition of education in 

London. 

— ee ce er 

SHRINKAGE OF THE THAMES AND 

LEA. 

HE chief engineer to the London 
County Council has presented an 
interesting report to the Water 
Committee of that body on the 

“ Shrinkage of the Thames and Lea.” It is 

marked throughout by the careful compila- 

tion of statistics, and by the absence of any 
proposals for remedial measures, 

We do not accept the main conclusions 
presently to be referred to, primarily because 
they do not apply to that portion of the 
Thames basin drawn upon for the supply to 
the Metropolis; whilst the gaugings ot the 
dow of the river at Teddington weir are 
notoriously incomplete. All the same, the 
engineer has done a good service in calling 
attention to several important points in con- 
nexion with the water-supply to the Metro- 
polis, and we value the Report accordingly. 

The Chief Engineer was desired by the 
Water Committee to report with reference 
to the diminution of the volume of water in 
the Thames and Lea, and dealing as far as 
possible with the question of the drying up 
of springs in connexion with those two 
rivers. But he suffered from not having any 
authorised expenditure to enable him to 
carry out his investigations. He begins by 
stating his conclusions, and we may as well 
review them in the order they stand in the 
Report. 

The first conclusion arrived at is, as 
regards rainfall, that for the past twenty 
years there has been a decline over the 
Thames watershed of an annual average of 
nearly 2} in. below the mean rainfall of 
28°so in., as computed by the late Mr. 
Symons for the forty years 1850-1889. To 
substantiate this statement, the rainfall at 
Greenwich since the year 1815 is quoted, 
amongst other tables. The rainfall at 
Greenwich is no great factor in regard to the 
rainfall of the Thames basin as a whole, and 
has little to do with the question of water 
supply, except, perhaps, as regards the wells 
of the Kent Water Company. Nevertheless, 
we will take the table as it stands as 
follows :— 

Greenwich Rainfall in Eight Decennia, 
1815 95. 
1815—1825 = 26°27 inches. 

1825—1835 2 2267 „, 
1835-1845 2330 „, 
1845-1855 2442 „ 
1855-1865 = 2300 „ 
1865—1875=25'15 , 
1875—1885=25'69 „, 
1885—1895 = 23˙00 „ ' 
The engineer observes that, as will be 


seen from the above table, there are really 
no definite indications of any permanent 
shrinkage of the rainfall, but he remarks 
that when we come to analyse the records 
of the past ten years a very different and a 
very disturbing element enters into con- 
sideration, for it is at once apparent that a 
succession of low rainfalls has set in during 
the last decennium. All this is quite true, 
but it is in the highest degree improbable 
that such a condition of things can continue, 
if we may judge from past experience. We 
have cycles of high temperature and of low 
temperature, and it is certain that we have 
also cycles of high and low rainfall. The 
report is made at a period most favourable 
for the establishment of the view that the 
volume of the Thames and Lea is decreas- 
ing, but if we refer to the table just quoted 
we shall see that a similar, or worse, state 
of affairs existed between 1825 and 1835, 
and they were no better between 1855 and 
1865. The period between 1835 and 1845 
was not much better. We deprecate this 
lumping together of ten years to find an 
average result, It is far better, from a 
scientific standpoint, to take one year with 
another. It must he well known to the 
engineer that it takes a long time for rain to 
percolate to a sufficient depth, and so to 
form the staple source of spring-water 
which keeps the rivers flowing. One year 
is not enough to consider, and ten years are 
too many. In other parts ot the Thames 
Basin the statistics practically point to the 
same conclusion, and our observations apply 
in each case, 

Another conclusion arrived at is that the 
decline of the rainfall is reflected in the 
diminished flow of the river as gauged at 
Teddington Weir, the natural flow having 
fallen to an average of 1,110} million gallons 
daily at the intakes for the twenty years, 
compared with 1,350 million gallons over 
the 1850-1889 period, showing a loss to the 
river of 2393 million gallons per day. Now 
the period 1850-1889 was, on the whole, one 
of high rainfall, and the engineer is un- 
doubtedly right; but we do not quite see 
the point of his conclusion. If he tells us 
this to emphasise the fact that great storage 
is necessary to provide for a period of low 
rainfall, we are at one with him; but if, on 
the other hand, he desires to convey the 
impression that the rainfall in the Thames 
aod Lea Basins is steadily decreasing we 
should join issue with him on scientific 
grounds, even if the many statistical tables: 
quoted by him did not disprove his own 
conclusions. He is astute enough] not to 
draw any -conclusions a scientific 
character, and, to show his impartiality, 
observes that “against these facts (dimin- 
ished rainfall) we have the possibility of a 
long series of wet years, which may bring 
back the state of affairs which existed on 
the average during the long period men- 
tioned.” 

In regard tothe remainder of the engineer’s 
conclusions, they chiefly deal with the 
decrease in the water level in the chalk 
under London, and the drying up of springs 
in Hertfordshire. These are facts that have 
been known for years, and no new light is 
thrown on the subject. This decrease is 
known to proceed chiefly from the enormous 
quantities of water pumped both by the 
water companies and by private individuals 
and public institutions, from the chalk; 
depending upon the locality. When the 


chalk formation cannot any longer be 
regarded as such an important water-bearing 
formation as was formerly thought, we should 
remind him that there are plenty of areas 
within the London basin (westwards) and in 
East Kent to which this fact of the lowering 
of water level under London does not 
apply. | 

Whilst we make these criticisms, however, 
we do not desire them to be taken as in any 
sense condemnatory of the Report. There is 
much food for reflection in the latter, and it 
bears the impress of careful compilation and 


consideration. 
— ets — 


NOTES. 


In the Times of the roth inst. 
Mr. E. C. Clark writes a very 
sensible letter from Venice 
showing reasons against the proposed re- 
building of the Campanile. One of his 
points, which is a good one, is that the front 
of St. Mark's is seen to far better advantage 
now that the Campanile has gone. No one, of 
course, would have thought of demolishing 
the Campanile for that reason ; but now that 
ithas died a natural death, it does seem absurd 
to rebuild a copy of what was in itself an 
ugly structure, the rebuilt edition of which 
will have neither historic nor architectural 
value. As Mr. Clark says :—“ The new 
building will not be the historic tower which 
is gone, and there are other Campanili. But 
there is no other front of St. Mark’s.” We 
doubt if the money required for the re- 
building will really be forthcoming. But if 
it is, we predict that those who have sub- 
scribed it will realise, after the thing is done, 
that they have made a mistake. 


The Venice 
Campanile. 


EVEN engineers are beginning 
to question the advisability of 
regarding steel as a universal 
material for the framework of structures. 
Both in this country and in the United 
States, steel has been employed in the 
construction of railways, steamships, bridges, 
office and warehouse and factory buildings, 
markets, theatres, exhibition buildings, chim- 
ney-stacks, water-towers, and water mains. 
For some of these purposes, there is no 
doubt that steel alone is perfectly suitable, 
and in others it is properly used to afford 
the strength required. But it is clear that 
the age of steel, as a universal material, 
is on the wane, and that a return is being 
made to masonry construction. This rever- 
sion has been commenced, and is being 
continued, by the introduction of arti- 
ficial stone, formed by the combination of 
concrete and steel. Concrete, alone is not 
an economical material, because it has high 
compressive strength and low tenacity. 
Hence, in the case of a beam, the upper 
part may be strained to no more than one- 
twentieth of its ultimate strength, when the 
lower part has reached the breaking point. 
This inconvenient property of concrete is 
remedied by imbedding steel rods at the 
part where tensile strain may be expected to 
exist in a member after erection. Con- 
siderable attention is now beiug devoted to 
the evolution of definite rules for the 
guidance of those concerned in the employ- 
ment of the new material, but the following 
are the bases upon which all rational com- 
binations of concrete and steel should be 
made. 1. The co-efficients of expansion 
of concrete and of steel are practically equal. 


Concrete 
Steel. 


engineer tells us that this proves that the 12. The adherence between concrete and 
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steel is very high, and a perfect bond exists 
when steel is imbedded in concrete. 
In fact, if a steel rod has a length of 
more than thirty times its diameter, it will 
break before it can separate from the con- 
crete. 3. Concrete fully protects the steel 
against corrosion. 4. The ratio of the 
moduli of elasticity of concrete and of steel 
are as 1:15, so that if two fibres of concrete 
and steel, of the same length, be subjected 
to equal elongation, the resulting stresses 
will be in the ratio of 1:15. The theory of 
concrete-metal construction is now clearly 
enunciated, but economy and reliability caa 
only be attained as a result of scientific 
design, and it is important that the new 
material should only be employed by those 
who are thoroughly acquainted with all 
essential kuowledge. 


been made in Germany with a binary-vapour 
system, in which sulphur -dioxide is the 
secondary fluid, the physical properties of 
this gas rendering it particularly suitable for 
employment in such a manner. In addition 
to tests made upon binary engines at the 
Berlin and Charlottenburg high schools, a 
similar machine has been subjected to the 
test of practical use in one of the Berlin 
electric-lighting stations. In the last-named 
instance, the waste-heat” engine is inde- 
pendent of the steam-engine. It receives 
the exhaust of the steam-engine and is 
so attached that the latter may be 
worked alone in case of accident, or 
intentional detachment of the auxiliary 
machine. This combination has proved to 
be particularly satisfactory, thus confirming 
ia a practical manner the experimental 
results previously obtained. The cycle of 
operations in connexion with an engine of 
this kind is as follows :—Steam exhausts 
into and is condensed in a condenser, the 
heat given up serving to vaporise the liquid 
sulphur dioxide contained in the tubes; the 
sulphur-dioxide vapour then passes into the 
cylinder of the waste-heat ” engine, where 
it is used ; the exhaust then enters a surface- 
condenser, where the sulphur dioxide is 
liquefied, and whence it is pumped back to 
the condenser first mentioned. Briefly sum- 
marising the results hitherto obtained, it may 
be said on one hand that the best examples 
of the best builders of steam engines con- 
sume about 11 lbs. of dry steam per horse- 
power-hour, equal to 11,000 British thermal 
units per hour, and to 0.75 Ibs. of coal per 
hour; while on the other hand, the com- 
bination heat-waste engine is capable of 
reducing the consumption of steam, heat and 
fuel to 8.35 lbs. of steam, 10,000 B. T. U., and 
0.66 lbs. of coal. Those interested in the 
introduction of this engine believe it to be 
so far perfected that nothing stands in the 
way of its general adoption, and ,that apart 
from new installations, considerable advan- 
tage will follow the application of the system 
to existing steam plants. Later experience 
will indicate whether depreciation, accidents, 
and interruptions of operation are likely to 
be greater or less than in the case of well- 
constructed steam engines. 


mechanical equivalent of heat, we have 
2,545 uaits as the equivalent of one horse 
power. Hence 10 lbs. weight of gas is 
required per horse power hour. Deducting 
from the total weight of gas produced 
per ton of pig, the amount required for 
heating the blast, say, 1,800 lbs., we have left 
8,700 lbs., which is equal to 870 horse power 
per ton of iron produced per hour. From 
this may be deducted, say, 220 horse power 
for actuating blowing engines and other 
auxiliary machinery, leaving a surplus of 
650 horse power available for useful work. 
The production of pig iron in Great Britain 
is considerably above 1,000 tons per hour, 
but taking that figure, the total surplus 
power for the whole country is found to be 
650,000 horse power. At the present time, 
coal-fired boilers are still used in blast 
furnace plants for the operation of engines 
and pumps. This is a wasteful practice, 
requiring immediate abolition, and after- 
wards means should be devised for making 
use of the tremendous amount of energy 
which is now continuously and absolutely 
wasted. 


COMPARATIVELY little is heard 
about the important irrigation 
works that, in one form or 
another, are constantly in progress in the 
Indian Empire. Moreover, the land itself is 
more or less a sealed book to most people in 
this country, even to those who take an 
intelligent interest in geography, but have 
only access to small scale maps. Two recent 
works, one completed and the other well in 
hand, may serve to indicate the valuable 
nature of the operations carried out from 
time to time by the Irrigation Depart- 
ment. The first is a weir constructed to 
facilitate the reclamation and irrigation of a 
large tract of territory, with an area of some 
eighty square miles, at the delta of the 
Bbádar River, which, rising in the Mandhav 
hills, falle into the Indian Ocean at Navi- 
Bandar. Bordering the shore line are salt 
marshes, termed in India “ranns,” to which 
the sea had free access until recent times. 
These marshes were originally shallow lakes, 
apparently formed by the gradual elevation 
of the shore, and in process of time they 
became silted up with alluvial soil brought 
down by the river. In the year 1895, a dam 
about 1,800 ft. in length. was built, so as to 
exclude the sea from the greater part of the 
rann, and quite lately the weir already men- 
tioned was executed, with the object of 
retaining the silt and of preventing its dissi- 
pation in the form of dust during the dry 
season. The new work is 600 ft. long, and 
resembles a regulating bridge, of the kind 
recently built in various parts of Egypt. 
The sill is capable of being raised by the 
aid of wooden shutters, and a navigation 
lock is provided at one end. The second 
undertaking to which we refer includes the 
construction of a large canal intended to 
provide perennial irrigation for the whole 
district between the Chenab and Ravi 
rivers, in the Punjab. This region includes 
an extensive area of Crown waste lands, 
and the scheme in question is one of the 
most important that have been undertaken in 
India for a long time. A very complete 
system of water distribution is being 
worked out both in Government canals and 
in the village watercourses, and there is no 
doubt whatever that the final completion of 
the works will result in an immense boon to 
the Empire. 


Indian 
Irrizati 


Sanitary SECTION 94 (1) of the Public 
Keftonses Let Health es Act, 1891, 

in Flats. confers on the Sanitary Autho- 
rity the power of making by-laws for the 
regulation of the number of persons who 
may occupy a house which is let in lodgings 
or occupied by members of more than one 
family. In the recent case of Kyffin v. 
Simmons the Divisional Court decided that 
what consituted a “house” within the 
meaning of this Section was a question o 
fact to be determined by the magistrates, 
but in these days, when flats and tenement 
houses are becoming daily more used, it 
appears that some intimation by a superior 
Court on the principles to be considered in 
determining this question of fact would 
have been acceptable as diminishing 
litigation and securing some uniformity 
in decisions. As it is, the decided 
cases furnish no principles, In Kyffin v. 
Simmons, the house was capable of being 
let rather as one house, or in flats. Each 
floor had one door to the staircase through 
which access was obtained to all the rooms 
on that level, but the sanitary conveniences 
were common to the whole house when let in 
flats, this was held to be within the Section. 
But in Weatherett and Cantley, a block of 
artisans’ dwellings in which there was a 
common staircase and in which the sani- 
tary conveniences were used in common by 
the tenants of three and four tenements, an 
opposite {conclusion was arrived at. The 
principle on which the Divisional Court in 
that case seems to have acted was that the 
building had, strictly speaking, no front door, 
each tenement being shut off from the com- 
mon staircase by its own front door, but this 
is hardly a satisfactory guiding principle, 
and in that case the Court submitted the 
Section was difficult of interpretation since 
the occupation of one set of rooms by 
lodgers or by members of more than one 
family might suffice to bring the whole 
building within the Act. 


IN countries where water 
power is conveniently pro- 

Furnace Gas. vided by Nature, there is more 
excuse for neglecting blast furnace gas as a 
source of energy than is the case in Great 
Britain. So long as coal has to be employed 
for the development of power in steam and 
gas engines, it will be hopeless to anticipate 
the distribution of electric current for 
industrial and domestic purposes at low 
rates. There are, however, great possibili- 
ties in blast-furnace gas, as the following 
figures will serve to demonstrate. Using 
round numbers throughout, the weight of 
coke consumed in making each ton of pig- 
iron is 2,000 lbs.; the weight of gas produced 
in the blast furnace, and derived from 
fuel, ore, flux, and air blast, being, say, 
10,500 Ibs. per ton of pig. The calorific 
value per lb. of this gas may be safely 
taken as 1,000 British thermal units. Various 
records show that it will be reasonable 
to assume that 25 per cent. of the heat 
energy contained in the gas can be realised 
in effective power by the employment of 
internal combustion engines, and, on the 
basis of 778 foot-pounds per B. T. U., as the 


The Utilisation 
of Blast 


l BURLEIGH-STREET stands on 
Burlcigh-street, the gite, in part, of Cecil, since 
Exeter, House, the home of 

Sir William Cecil, afterwards Lord High 
Treasurer. Stow says that the house had 
been originally built on the site of St. 


0 


Ir is generally recognised that 
E H s the quantity of work derivable 
from the waste heat of the 
steam-engine is sufficient to justify serious 
efforts for its realisation. Experiments have 
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Martin’s parsonage house and its close, by 
Sir Thomas Palmer, temp. Edward VI. On 
his attainder in 1 Mary the property passed 
to the Crown. Queen Elizabeth bestowed 
it upon Lord Burghley, who enlarged the 
house, and on July 19, 1561, gave a great 
entertainment there to his Sovereign. Nine 
years afterwards he leased more ground 
from his neighbour, the Earl of Bedford. The 
house and grounds extended from his descend- 
ant, Sir Edward Cecil’s mansion, Wimbledon 
House (at the corner of Wellington-street), to 
the Earl of Bedford’s (Southampton-street). 
Norden writes that it was a very fair house, 
raised with bricks proportionately adorned 
with four turrets placed on the four quarters 
of the house. Cecil House, wherein Evelyn 
was arrested and for a while kept a prisoner 
for observing Christmas day, 1657, the 
superstitious time of the Nativity,” became 
the home of the first Earl of Shaftesb iry, 
and the birth-place of his grandson, author 
of the “ Characteristics.” During six years 
after the Great Fire, it was used for the 
Courts of Doctors’ Commons, and ultimately 
gave way to Barbon's Exeter Change which, 
until 1830, projected into the Strand at the 
south end of the present Burleigh-street. 
The two Corinthian columns drawn in G. 
Cooke's view, and other materials, belonged, 
reputedly, to the older building. J. H. 
Burn, quoted by Timbs, avers that at the 
demolition of the Change in 1830, he saw 
“ Exeter Change, 1670,’ cut in the stone 
architrave above the window at the east end. 


The date i orth i 4 85 
date is noteworthy. as being much, spectator’s position and the direction of the 


earlier than that commonly stated for the 
alteration of Cecil House as the Exeter 
Change. 


THE Directors of the Lyceum 
he Lyceum Theatre will offer for sale at 
the Mart on Thursday next— 
a day which a newly-formed Society will 
celebrate as “Shakespeare's Day the 
freehold property, covering more than half 
an acre, which comprises the Lyceum 
Theatre, and Nos. 33-7, Exeter-street, and 
21, Wellington-street. The present theatre, 
a successor of one of the oldest playhouses 
in London, was opened for English Opera on 
July 14, 1834, having been built at a cost of 
35,000/. from plans and designs by Samuel 
Beazley, who had been architect of the 
former theatre, built in 1816, at a cost, it is 
said, of 80,000/.,.and consumed by fire on 
February 16, 1830, of which the site was 
shortly afterwards taken for the laying-out 
of Wellington-street as an approach to 
Waterloo Bridge. In a letter written at No. 
29, Soho-square, to the Times (July 16, 
1834) Beazley mentions his builders, Grissel 
& Peto, and replies to some criticisms that 
had been made as to his alleged omission of 
a gallery staircase. He points out that for 
security's sake 
“all the entrances, together with wardrobes, green- 
rooms, dressing-rooms, and oftices, are placed on 
the outside of the main wall of the theatre, and the 
staircase to the gallery is in that compartir ent on 
the north side [as yet uncompleted for 
Arnold ].” 
Beazley built a new green-room in 1838, and 
a room at the Lyceum tor the recently 
revived “Sublime Society of Beefsteaks,’ 
founded at Covent Garden Theatre by Rich 
and Lambert in 1735. The original Society, 
whose effects were dispersed at Christie’s in 
April, 1869, had migrated to the (old) 
Lyceum in S. J. Arnold’s time, and in 1838 


to a suite of rooms entered from Exeter-] Notes and Queries” Mr. G. Clausen con- 


street in the present theatre. Twelve 
years ago C. J. Phipps carried out some 
alterations of the house, with new en- 
trances and exit-doors, and an enlarge- 
ment by the taking in of the two restau- 
rants on either side in Wellington-street. 
The first house, opened as an academy under 
that name by the Incorporated Society of 
British Artists, and of which Garrick, fearful 
of rivalry, bought up the lease, stood in the 
Strand near the existing south-east corner of 
Wellington-street. It was bought in 1790, 
by Lingham, of the Strand, a breeches- 
maker, for musical performances, and rebuilt 
on an extended site in 1795-6 for Dr. Arnold, 
the composer, whose son enlarged the pre- 
mises in 1809 for his English Opera and 
Ballet House, which gave way to the former 
theatre by Beazley. It appears that the sale 
arises from the shareholders’ unwillingness 
to expend 15,000}, or more, upon certain 
structural alterations required by the London 
County Council, On July 12, 1901, we gave 
the particulars of Sir William Emerson’s 
award in the arbitration before him as be- 
tween the proprietors and the Council. 


——— —— 


MAGAZ INES AND REVIEWS. i 


THE Magazine of Artis a most interesting 
number. Mr. Wyllie’s third article on 
Nature's Laws and the Making of Pictures” 
—in other words, on the principle of seeing 
landscapes and objects in perspective, deals 
chiefly with marine subjects and the placing 
and drawing of ships in reference to the 


wind. In regard to this latter point he shows, 
what we think is sometimes overlooked, that 
the direction of the wind and the manner in 
which it influences the pictorial position of 
sailing ships and the direction in which smoke 
seems to blow from steamers, is all reducible 
also to the theory of the vanishing point for 
parallel lines ; in his fig. 2 the smoke seems to 
blow to opposite sides from the steamers to 
right and left of the wind’s eye,” the natural 
effect of perspective of parallel lines; yet one 
can imagine the careless spectator saying—" He 
is making the smoke blow opposite ways.“ All 
this article should be studied by those who 
arejpainting ships at sea. Again, for the draw- 
ing of water: you can suggest the heave of 
a big wave if you make the spume and the 
ripples vanish to different points higher up or 
lower down, according to the slope you wish 
to represent. Jn this article the references to 
the numbered} sketches are all clearly given. 
Mr. G. H. Palmer, keeper of the Art Library 
at South Kensington, contributes an interesting 
article on the history of the Campanile at 
Venice, illustrated from various old engravings 
of different dates. Iu a paper under the title 
Strangers within the Gate” (the subject of a 
frawing which suggested the articie), Pro- 
fessor Herkomer gives an interesting analysis 
of the genesis and working out of a picture. 
In the course of this he comments on the 
mistake (to which we have before drawn atten- 
tion) of confusing that which is of value as a 
study for the artist with that which should be 
exhibited as a picture. “When the human 
model is simply used for pictorial experiment, 
and the title of ‘ picture’ is given to the result, a 
great want must be felt byall thinking people.” 
lhere is a fashion for publishing artist's studies 
now, and in the pages of an illustrated maga- 
zine this is all very well; but mere studies are 
vut of place in an exhibition ; it is like offering 
to the public, as an end in itself, that 
which should have been only the means to 
the end. “Artistic working-out is the crux 
of art, and the sustained effort proves the 
master. And let it be understood that 
so-called impressionistic work is contained 
in all great art work.” That is the true philo- 
sophy of “impressionism,” when seriously 
assumed as constituting a school of art. It 
merely consists in offering to the spectator the 
unfinished conception instead of the finished 
work. The same issue contains an article by 
Miss Crozier on Mr. Percy Anderson’s work as 
a designer of theatrical costumes. Under 


tributes a very sensible letter on the true value 
of Mr. Raffaelli’s solid oil colours, which he 
rightly characterises as very useful for sketches 
and studies but in no way calculated to super- 
sede oil and the brush. “ Painting,” as he 
says, “is not an easy art;” and no new 
medium will make it so. The criticism comes 
with the more force from Mr. Clausen, as he 
has himself made important experiments with 
the new material. 

The Art Journal opens with an account, by 
Mr. J. Morris Moore, of “The Royal Raphael 
Academy at Urbino,” or, strictly speaking, of 
the history and sculptural decorations of the 
beautiful Renaissance mansion, formerly the 
home of the Counts of Montefeltro, and now 
the home of the Raphael Museum and Aca- 
demy. The details given represent the most 
beautiful type of work of late fifteenth-century 
Italian Renaissance. An article on the Louk- 
manoff cartoons of Raphael's tapestries, offers 
very strong reasons, as put here, for the belief 
that these, and not the South Kensington set, 
are the real work of Raphael; but the article 
seems rather written in a spirit of advocacy, 
and we should like to have what facts and 
arguments can be adduced on the other 
side; and we may add that the subject is 
one on which we should rather desire the 
handling of an accomplished artist than that of 
the lady amateur who contributes the article. 
As put here, however, the argument against 
the authenticity of the English set of cartoons 
is certainly strong. Mr. R. E. D. Sketchley 
contributes an article on Blake's wonderful 
series of designs for the Book of Job—designs, 
which, in their strange and mystical symbolism, 
seem almost as if they must have come to us 
from the far-off early world of religious thought 
to which the Book itself must be attributed. 
The author hardly does justice to the wonderful 
expression of the countenance of Job in the 
subject where Elihu is speaking ; it is not that 
Job is “docile to Elihu's leading; it is far 
more than that; it is the enlightened expres- 
sion of a face on which hope has dawned at 
last. Mr. Sketchley draws full attention to 
the remarkable symbolism of the decorative 
borders. 

The “ Easter annual” published in connex- 
ion with the Art Journal deals with the 
works of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, and the editor 
hopes that it will prove of exceptional interest, 
“partly because the artist’s creations have 
been so seldom reproduced, and partly because 
of the popularity of the author ” of the article. 
The first is true, though the fact that Mr. 
Gilbert’s works have been so seldom repro- 
duced is entirely the fault of the artist himself, 
who for years threw every obstacle in the way 
of any one who wished to illustrate his 
work. As to the popularity of the author, 
it is a popularity only with what may be 
called the secondary class (intellectually) of 
readers, and we cannot say that Mr. Hatton's 
opinions on Mr. Gilbert’s work are of much 
importance to us. The fine collection of illus- 
trations, with merely a brief biographical note, 
would have been more tothe purpose. Nor is 
the sculptor’s position benefited by the record 
of some of his rather captious conversations. 
Mr. Gilbert seems to have been especially sore 
because people would not understand that his 
design for the Shaftesbury Memorial Fountain 
was never intended to have any reference at 
all to Lord Shaftesbury. Then we can only 
say that it vught to have had. He was 
commissioned to design a fountain in memory 
of a great philanthropist. Anywhere in 
Paris (and French sculptors can hardly be 
said to be inferior to English in artistic per- 
ception !) a monument designed under such 
conditions would unquestionably have had 
some obvious relation to its subject, either by 
symbolical sculpture or by inscription, or both. 
There was at first an inscription tablet con- 
necting the fountain with Lord Shaftesbary, 
but it was abandoned apparently because the 
sculptor did not like its effect. In short, the 
monument which was commissioned in honour 
of Lord Shaftesbury was carried out by the 
sculptor with entire neglect of the object of the 
commission, which we cannot think right. 
With some faults, it is the only artistic street 
fountain we have in London, and we are 
glad to have it; but one cannot help 
feeling that itis not what the artist was com- 
missioned to do. Au reste, the number con- 
tains many fine illustrations of works which 
are among the most beautiful and original of 
modern artistic productions; but we should 


have been better pleased to have them without 
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the letterpress. We regret to learn that the 


sculptor destroyed the clay model, one of his 
earlier works, of the “ Enchanted Chair,” in 
our opinion a most beautiful and poetical piece 
of sculpture, well worthy of execution in more 
durable material. As it is gone, we are glad 
at any rate that we secured a good illustration 
of it*—a much better and larger one than that 
in the Easter Art Annual. 

The Architectural Record (New York) con- 
tains an article by Mr. Montgomery Schuyler 
on “The New White House, Washington,” 
which is of considerable interest. The reader 
is not to suppose that the historic house of the 
President of the United States has been de- 
molished and rebuilt; it has only been re- 
modelled internally under the direction of Mr. 
M' Kim, the well-known architect, with some 
exterior alterations which are really a 
restoration of the original design; for Mr. 
Schuyler, who sketches the history of the 
building and of the rather bad treatment which 
it has received at different times, is of opinion 
that Mr. M‘Kim’s remodelling has to some 
extent been a return to the intentions of Hoban, 
the original architect, who appears to have 
known better what he was about than some of 
his improvers. Judging from the illustrations, 
the interior seems now to present about as fine 
and dignified a suite of reception rooms as one 
could wish to see, and it need hardly be said 
that all the architectural and decorative details 
are in the most unexceptionable taste. The 
aim has been to keep throughout the character 
of what is known in the States as Colonial 
architecture — i.c., the late English Classic 
which was transplanted to the new land 
daring the Colonial period. At the end of the 
number is a description and illustration of the 
new grand piano made for the White House, 
designed by Messrs. J. M. Hunt and R. H. 
Hunt, and decorated by Mr. T. W. Dewing. 
The designers were commissioned to make 
“as beautiful a piano as they could,” under no 
restrictions. The work would have been well 
worth a larger illustration (with details) than 
the small and inadequate one given with the 
article; but it seems to be a fine piece of 
work. The supports are formed by eagles 
with outspread wings perched upon short 
legs which form terminals beneath them ; the 
sides of the wider (front) portion of the instru- 
ment are boldly carved with escutcheons and 
emblems ; the receding portions are apparently 
inlaid with foliage scrolis of Renaissance type. 
What is done with the top is not shown. The 
whole is completely French in type, but there 
is a fine style about it, and it shows that in 
America, when artists are asked to produce a 
beautiful piano, they know better than to make 
it like an oak cistern with iron hinges. In an 
article on “ Living in Paris on 3,000 Dollars a 
Year (600l.), by Mr. F. Mazade (we presume 
he is an American as he estimates in dollars), 
we observe that the celebrated First Empire 
architects, Percier and Fontaine, are twice 
referred to as “Perier and Fontaine.” One 
expects mistakes of this kind in a general 
magazine, but surely they should not occur 
in an architectaral magazine. 

The Berliner Architektur-Welt contains some 
interesting competition elevations for the treat- 
ment of galleries in the Berlin Art Exhibition. 
A gymnasium in Friedenau, by MM. Engel- 
mann & Blunck, of Berlin, is a well-treated 
building. The detail of the gable of the 
premises of MM. Trunck & Co., in the Kronen- 
strasse at Berlin, by MM. Hart & Lesser, is a 
characteristic specimen of the horrors of 
modern German taste; to us in England it is 
really inconceivable how any architects could 
deliberately draw out such detail. It is shown 
on p. 21 of the number. We are glad to 
see on p. 32 some furniture of a more sober 
and rational style than the “art nouveau" 
work which is too prevalent in Germany now. 

The Architektonische Rundschau contains 
plans and full illustrations of a fine building, 
the Karl Müllersche Public Baths at Munich, 
by Professor Hocheder of that city. This a 
building planned ona very liberal scale, and 
designed in a plain severe round-arched style, 
bat grouped so as to produce a fine architectu- 
ral effect. The principal swimming-bath, of 
which an interior view is given, is a fine hall, 
with a vaulted roof of elliptical section, deco- 
rated with an elaborate design in panelling. 
The substructure, with massive piers, between 
which is an arched gallery under which the 
bath is reached, is effective in architectural 
design. The other illustrations present nothing 


for special comment. The Lindenhof.“ a 


* see Builder ot January 1, 1887. 


judge from the illustrations, it appears to be a 
horrible place, absolutely devoid of beauty or 
picturesqueness, the only things that are inter- 
esting and not hideous (because they do not 
pretend to be anything but engineering cen- 
struction) are the dry-docks and wharves. 


title“ A Rescued Masterpiece, an account by 
last year at Anticythera, with various illustra- 


christened a Hermes, and of the method 
adopted of putting together the parts, fortu- 
nately little injured in themselves. We do not 
know the writer’s name in connexion with 
Greek archeology, but the article is said to be 
based on information given on the unimpeach.- 
able authority of M. Kavvadias. 


an article by Dr. William Martin on “The 
Law of Treasure-trove, a subject of consider- 
able practical interest to archzeologists. The 
present number goes into the legal definitions 
of treasure-trove. An article on Mont. St. 
Michel, by W. H. D.” is ostensibly a review 
of a recent publication, but is a suggestive and 
interesting article in itself, not a mere review. 
An article on Some Essex Brasses Illustrative 
of Stuart Costume,” with reproductions from 
rubbings of brasses, is furnished by Mr. Miller 
Christy and Mr. W. Porteous. 


between Mr. F. C. Burkitt and Mr. Antoniadi 
in reference to the assumption of the latter 
that there was an exterior cross on the 
dome of St. Sophia, of which Mr. Burkitt 
asserts that there is no evidence. It is 
partly a question of right or wrong trans- 
lation of Paul the Silentiary’s account, on 
which point honours seem to be divided. Mr. 
Antoniadi’s translation of éypage,” as signi- 
fying the modelling of the cross in the round, 
seems very unusual and far-fetched ; ypager 
undoubtedly means, in one sense, to en; rave, 


hotel at Berlin, by Herr Carl Sickel, is a good 


example of street architecture, somewhat 


Gothic in general feeling as well as in some 
of the minor details, though not imitative. 

The Century has also its article on the White 
House—“ The Restoration of the White House 
it is here called ; the article is an enthusiastic 
one by Mr. Charles Moore, and gives us some 
more details as to tne architectural and decora- 
tive treatment. He emphasises the point, which 
was also referred to in the Architectural Record, 
as to the increased digni'y which the building 
has gained by simply restoring the flanking 
terraces and colonnades to their original archi- 
tectural purpose ; it appears that they had been 
masked and built up by greenhouses, This 
article confirms the impression given in the 
other one, that the interior as remodelled is 
now a very fine and stately one. 

In Scribner Mr. Russell Sturgis writes, under 
„The Field of Art, on How to Beautify the 
City“; that is, the American city in particular; 
but we cannot say that we gather anything very 
decisive from his article, except that he thinks 
centralised squares and vista lines matters of 
little importance ; and in that we entirely dis- 
agree with him. An article by Mr. Clarence 
Cary on Dalny—a Fiat City,“ is interesting 


as information. By the odd phrase “a fiat 


city” the author, we suppose, means a city 
built to order. Do our readers know where 
Dalny is? We certainly did not; it is the 
new terminus city of the Trans-Siberian rail- 
way on the North China Pacific coast, and 


appears to have been built and laid out in 
advance, for a large residential and manufac- 
turing population, before the advent of that 
population; certainly, as the writer says, an 


unusual kind of enterprise in these days. To 


The Pall Mall Magazine contains, under the 
Mr. E. Vicars of the antique statues fished up 


tions of the beautiful figure which has been 


The Auntiguary contains the continuation of 


In Knowledge there is a correspondence 


but it means engraving on or cutting into a 
plane surface, cither of a drawing or a 
writing, not the modelling of any substance 
in the round. On the other hand Mr. 
Antoniadi’s translation of uwio ôè axporarne 
copuon¢—‘ above the most extreme Summit,” 
is certainly more accurate than the lare Mr. 
Swainson's “at the highest point,“ though 
that might pass as a free translation. In his 
St. Sophia article of this month Mr. Antoniadi 
gives reasons for thinking that the interior 
crown of the dome was occupied by a 
mosaic figure of the Saviour in a circle. 
In itself this would be a very probable sup- 
position. If there were a cross on the exterior 
of the dome it would of course have been 
removed at the Mahometan conquest, but the 


traces of its former existence might in that 
case still be there. Has that been ascertained? 


The same issue of Knowledge contains a 


thoughtful article by Mr. Walter Maunder on 
Dr. Wallace’s article in last month’s Fort- 
nightly, “Man’s Place in the Universe, to 
which we have already referred. Mr. 
Maunder considers, as we did, that Dr. 
Wallace's argument is illogical and not in the 
proper sense scientific. 


— — hr 


ELVY- PLACE, HOLBORN. 


THE large block of offices and chambers 
now being erected by John Greenwood, Ltd., 
are planned and designed by, we are informed, 
Mr. Hyman H. Collins and Mr. M. Evelyn 
Collins as joint architects. The new buildings 


occupy the site of Nos. 15-20, the Fife Hotel, 
and Nos, I-13, Ely-mews, with the dwellings 


in the rear, containing an area of 15,000 square 


feet. That freehold property, yielding a rental 
of 1,968/. per annum, was sold at auction on 


Feb. 23, I9goI, for 36,500/. The seven houses 


in Ely-place, and those in the mews, were 
built in or about 1775 by Charles Cole, Sur- 
veyor to the Crown, as architect and builder of 
the present Ely-place, instead of, as was at 
first proposed, a new Fleet Prison, upon 
land which had vested in Christopher, Lord 


Hatton’s son-in-law, Daniel, Earl of Winchil- 


sea and Nottingham, The new chambers, 
on their south side, stand close to the Roman 
Catholic church of St. Etheldreda; and their 
site, with that of the mews, was formerly the 
pleasaunce and garden-ground of Ely Place, 
the inn“ in London of the Bishops of Ely. 
The relative positions of the former buildings 
lying on the south of the church are shown in 
the foreground of Mr. H. W. Brewer's two- 
page drawing“ A Monastic Suburb of Old 
London in the Sixteenth Century ’—published 
in the Builder of January 1, 1898. To his 
description of the buildings we may here add 
that Bishop John de Kirkeby (obiit 1290) 
bequeathed to his successors in the See a 
messuage and ten cottages there, on ground 
rising from the right bank of the Fleet. 
William de Louth added to the land and 
devised the property to the See in 1297 on a 
condition that divine service should be main- 
tained in the chapel. John de Hotham, who 
died in 1337, planted the vineyard, kitchen- 
garden, orchard, &c., which are plotted in 
Aggas's map; after his preferment to the 
bishopric in 1374 Thomas de Arundel re-in- 
stated the chapel erected in the closing years 
of the preceding century, and the Palace, and 
also built the Stone-gate in Holborn where is 
now Holborn Viaduct. With Aggas’s map 
may be compared A. Van Wyngaerde's view, 
taken about 1550, preserved at the Bodleian 
Library, and the bird’s-eye view, 1572, in 
Braun and Hogenburg’s “Civitates Orbis Ter-. 
rarum.” Of later drawings the best are those 
by J. Carter, S. Hooper, Royce, R. Godfrey, 
and Neale in the Guildnall and national collec- 
tions. Though the Bishops of Ely made many 
attempts to recover their property after its 
enforced bestowal by Queen Elizabeth upon 
Sir Christopher Hatton, advantage was taken 
of Bishop Wren's long imprisonment in the 
Tower for the laying out of the greater portion 
of the northern precincts as Vine, Kirby, Cross, 
Charles, and other streets, Sattron-hill, Hatton- 
garden, Bleeding Heart-yard, and Hatton-wall. 
Sir Christopher's nephew inherited Hatton 
House (formerly Ely Place), and his widow. 
commonly called “ Lady Hatton,” who married 
the celebrated Chief Justice Sir Edward Coke, 
died there on January 3, 1646, defying her 
husband as well as the deprived bishops 
to the last. The latter established their 
rights to some extent; Bishops White, Wren, 
and Laney (or Lancy) lived and died there. 


During the occupancy of Bishop Patrick— 
1691-1707—a rent-charge of Iool. upon the 
H uton estate was created on behalf of the 
See, and a plot of ground in Hatton garden 
was appropriated for a new chapel erected by 
Christopher, Lord Hatton, which is now the 
St. Andrew's parochial schools at the corner of 
Cros>-street. In an indenture of conveyance 
executed on April 4, 1862, under which the 
Bishop of Ely and the Church Estate Com- 
missioners convey the St. Andrew's schools in 
Hatton-garden to the surviving lessees, the 
schoolhouse, having a small burial- ground 
attached, is described as having been “ in- 
tended for a church.” The Act 12 Geo. III., 
c. 43, finally vested in favour of the Crown 
“the capital mansion-house called Ely House, 
situate in Holbourn, and the scite thereof. 
in order to erect thereon publick offices, in 
exchange for a capital sum of 6,500/., and a per- 
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petual annuity of 200/. to the occupant of the 
See, and the building of a house upon ground 
belonging to Lord Chetwynd in Dover-street, 
Piccadilly. In 1776-81 all of the old Place, the 
chapel excepted, was pulled down. The latter 
structure, which, in its general proportions, 
resembles St. Stephen's, Westminster, and La 
Sainte Chapelle, Paris, had meanwhile been 
put to baser uses; it had served in turn as a 
military prison and hospital (in the time of the 
Commonwealth), a soldier’s canteen, and beer 
and wine vaults. In the earlier years of last 
century it formed a school-room and offices of 
the National Society, and then, having been 
opened on December 19, 1843, as a Welsh 
Episcopalian church, was acquired twenty- 
eight years ago for 5,400/. by the Lazarist 
Fathers of Charity, and restored by Mr. John 
Vo ing, jun., and Mr. Bernard Whelan, for 
t ur poses of divine worship. The oaken posts 
in the crypt supporting the floor above were 
replaced with stone pillars. The Duke of 
Norfolk presented, for the beautiful east 
window, some stained glass executed by 
Saunders & Co., after designs, based upon the 
older deta‘ls, by Lonsdale and Mr. F. Weeks. 
On S'. Etheldreda’s Day, June 23, 1879, the 
chapel was rededicated and reopened by 
Cardinal Manning. Mr. Bentley designed 
the Gothic screen and gallery at 


part remained, is by Mr. John Hardman. 


a segmental ceiling of plaster. The removal ol 


the slates in a line up to the ridge disclosed the 
original timber roof built .after the simple 


manner of the period. 


“ Its construction is that of a coupled-rafter roof. 
There is no ridge-piece, and no longitudinal tie 
except the two wall-plates and the external board- 
ing. The rafters, averaging 8 in. by 6 in., laid flat- 
There is a vertical strut 
framed into the inner wall-plate and the rafters, 
and above are cross-pieces and a collar, all about 
All the pieces are united by double 
tenons and secured with projecting wooden pegs. 
The material used appears to be chestnut-wood 
[? Quercus castanea ) and is in good preservation. — 


wise, are about 9 in. apart. 


8 in. by 4 in. 


Builder, April 24, 1875. 
— 


THE KING'S SANATORIUM SCHEME.* 


Ir is hardly too much to say that the awards 
of the Advisory Committee in the great com- 
petition instituted by his Majesty the King for 
ih: best essay and plans for the erection of a 


sanatorium in England for tuberculosis, were 


awaited with the keenest interest in all parts 
of the civilised world by those interested 
The facts of the 


in the open-air movement. 
case are fresh in the memory of all, but 


perhaps few of the general outside public 
was 
this determined effort of a great ruler to be 


realise what a great conception it 
the means of restoring health to thousands, 
and to prevent ill-health to hundreds of 
thousands more. Consumption is our national 


disease, and modern research has shown that it 


is preventable and curable if the people would 
but learn the lesson lying ready for their use. 
No more potent means could have been 
devised for driving home this lesson to the 
masses, and, when the history of the twentieth 
century is written with the perspective of 
years, surely this great effort to stamp out a 
fell disease will be appreciated at its full and 
true value. 

The competition was open to medical men 
of all nationalities, and the Advisory Com- 
mittee contained the names of the highest 
medical authorities in England, and the prize 
essays and plans will be read and studied by 
every public authority striving to eliminate the 
disease. 

The movement is spreading with wonderful 
rapidity, and fresh impulse must be given to it 
by this evidence of his Majesty’s thought and 
care for suffering humanity; the opinions, 


a The three Prize Essays. 1. 
a Sanatorium for the Treatment of Tuberculosis 
in England”: By Arthur Latham, M.A., NM. D., 
with whom is associated as architect, A. William West, 
deputy treasurer of St. George’s Hospital. 2. The Erec- 
tion of a Sanatorium in England for the Treatment’ of 
Tuberculosis”: By F. J. Wethered, M.D., F. R. C. P., 
Lond., with whom are associated as architects, Messrs. 
Law and Allen, London. 3. Essay and Plans for the 
Erection of a Sanatorium for Tuberculosis: By Egbert 
Coleby Morland, M.B., B.Sc.,Lond., in association with 
Geoffrey Morland, architect. Published in the Lancet of 
January 2. 


the 
west end for the organ (by Lewis & Co.); the 
stained glass representing the martyrs in the 
west window, where the tracery in the upper 
it is 
to be noticed that the chapel is depicted as 
without a roof in R. Godfrey's print of 1775. 
In the course of the repairs in 1875 the timbers 
of the roof were found intact but concealed by 


The Erection of 


therefore, of the prize-winners will be received 
as the final and most weighty yet recorded, 
and as such will have a very important bearing 
upon the immediate future of the movement. It 
must have been the wish, not only of every com- 
petitor, but of every interested individual, that 
the prize essays and plans should be as near 
perfection as possible, and that the result 
should go out to the whole world challenging 
criticism without fear. 

In any case, we must expect a}flood of criti- 
cism upon these essays and plans; partly, no 
doubt, from disappointed competitors ; partly 
from those whose practical experience of open- 
air sanatoria is in direct conflict with views 
expressed or dicta laid down therein; and 
partly from those, who, having a clear grasp of 
the subject, and taking a broad and impartial 
view, will judge the essays on their self-evident 
merit or the reverse. 

It is therefore a matter for much regret that 
of the three prize-winners the third alone has 
apparently had practical experience. The two 
fist are, it is true, attached to the Brompton 
Hospital for Consumption, but Brompton is 
not an open-air sanatorium. 

“Brevity will be an important considera- 
tion” was one of the conditions laid down, 
and on this ground it is difficult to see why the 
first essay is not put out of court. It is an 
exhaustive inquiry into the history of the treat- 
ment and cure of tuberculosis, together with 
the plans for alternative schemes worked out 
in detail, supplemented by no less than 
twenty appendices and thirteen sub -appen- 
dices, twenty-five of which give statistics of 
various sanatoria. These may have had a 
considerable bearing on the award, but the 
method obviously places at a disadvantage 
those competitors who more strictly adhered 
to the conditions. The method is the more 
striking when it is seen that the authors of the 
second essay preface it by the statement 
that— 

“The principles of the treatment are so well 
known to members of the Committee that we deem 
it unnecessary to enter at length into theoretical 
considerations, The main problem resolves itself 
into the preparation of architectural designs to 
meet medical requirements, A few preliminary 
observations are necessary, however, to indicate 
the basis upon which we have formed our plans.” 


The third essay follows on similar lines to 
the second in this regard, and all the re- 
maining five competitors named by the Com- 
mittee as worthy of honourable mention are 
associated with architects, and therefore 
presumably submitted careful plans. The 
deduction is, therefore, that the plans of 
the proposed sanatorium were the chief con- 
sideration in the eyes of competitors, inasmuch 
as such plans are the direct expression of their 
views “on the medical requirements.” 

It is the plan, then, which must be criticised, 
for itis only reasonable to suppose that each 
medical man considers his plan the correct 
embodiment of his opinion, and is prepared to 
abide or fall byit. The outward expression 
of the medical requirements is carried into 
effect by architects, and their interest in the 
movement is not less than that of the medical 
profession. 

The following criticisms are from the con- 
structional, or architect’s, point of view, and 
are not intended to express any opinion upon 
the correctness of this or that treatment. 

Let us, therefore, first take a general com- 
parison between the three essays and plans 
before proceeding to a detailed criticism of 
each. The result is surprisingly disappointing, 
for the views and plans of the two first are in 
marked conflict on most essential points, while 
the third differs from each of the other two in 
many respects. The effect on the mind is 
confusing :— 

If A condemns and B strongly advocates a 
certain feature, such as the veraudah or Liege- 
halle method, which is right? Apparently A, 
in the opinion of the Committee, because he is 
placed first. But, if he is right, why is B. 
second? And if both systems are right each 
competitor is wrong in condemning the other, 
which at once weakens the whole case. 

It is well, then, for us to take in order the 
features advocated by No. I and condemned by 
No. 2, and it will be seen what a terrible state 
of confusion the man will be in who attempts 
to piece out the right from the medley spread 
before him. For the sake of brevity, the essays 
will be referred to as Nos. I, 2, and 3. 

Nb. 1 advocates the separate block system, 
and says :— 


“Although our plans have been drawn up from 


the point of view that the system of several separate 
houses is the best, we have added an alternative 
plan, which embraces the same principles on the 
one block system, in case either the site or financial 
considerations should necessitate its adoption.” 


But is this not a contradiction in terms? 
How can a separate house system and a one 
block system be on the same principles? 
Surely it is just the principle which is radically 
different ? 

No. 2 frankly embraces a one block system, 
having an almost unbroken front of 700 ft., and 
in this regard the authors say that the detached 
blocks or cottage system is attractive, but for 
various enumerated reasons recommend the 
erection of a two-storied building. Clearly, in 
their minds, the two systems are not on th 
same principle. i 

No. I contends “there is no danger from 
constant exposure in England.“ and strongly 
advocates the patients being acclimatised to 
exposure 


“for bis life, not only when in a sanatorium but 
ever afterwards, depends on his being hardened and 
on his becoming habituated to an open-air life of 
every and any degree of inclemency.” 


No. 2 insistson an elaborate system of heat- 
ing on the low pressure hot-water system with 
radiators in every conceivable place, even on 
the verandahs, as this latter plan “ adds greatly 
to the comfort of the patients as at any time 
they can remove their couches close to the 
radiators and obtain warmth if the air feels 
chilly.” Also they refer to the advantages of a 
brick or stone building over wood as the 
latter cannot“ be so easily maintained at an 
agreeable temperature.” 

No. 1 That the use of recreation rooms or 
other places of assembly such as churches, 
must be restricted within narrow limits, and 
everything avoided which is calculated to 
tempt patients to stay indoors.” And in 
passages too long to quote fully it is stated 
that “great injury may result from free 
indulgence even in such apparently trivial 
amusements as games of cards,” and that 
“when patients understand that indulgence of 
any kind retards their recovery they readily 
adapt themselves to the necessary disc'pline,” 
though occasional short entertainments and 
amusements, such as photography and botany, 
are advocated, and a recreation-room and a 
small library are provided. 

No. 2 takes an entirely contrary view all 
through ; in fact, a great point is made of the 
monotony of the treatment. ‘Life in the 
sanatorium” should be ‘rendered sufficiently 
varied and attractive (without detriment to 
medical details), and further, ‘‘ the last-named 
condition,” viz., recreation, has been grcatly 

verlooked,* both in English and foreign 
sanatoriums,“ and they have made special 
arrangements to render the time spent in the 
sanatorium as comfortable and cheerful as 
possible, and provide a huge recreation-room, 
with a billiard-table and  bagatelle-board 
(especially condemned by Nos. 1 and 3), as 
well as a chapel (if required by the Com- 
mittee). In fact, the recreation idea has a 
great influence on both their treatment and 
plans. 

No. I contends that“ a few open-air galleries 
are of service, but nothing approaching the 
Liegehalle system should be erected,” and 
adduces cogent reasons against the adoption of 
a long verandah. 

No. 2 provides a deep verandah along the 
whole 700 ft. of frontage, and insists on the 
importance of this feature. 

Many other points of contrast could be 
enumerated, but enough have been given to 
show what a striking difference there is, both 
in method and in plan, between Dr. Latham 
and Dr. Wethered ; a contrast which careful 
perusal of the essays only serves to heighten. 
It seems evident that the Committee de- 
liberately chose these essays for this reason. 
But the impartial observer naturally wonders 
which they consider right, for as has been 
already said, either one is right and one is 
wrong, or both methods are correct. In the 
latter case, why is one placed fist, for both 
essays are so far wrong that each considers its 
particular tencts only in the right. In any 
case, the direct contradiction in terms must 
serve only to darken counsel in those who 
would learn from these selected essays. 

Let us now consider each plan, and see how 
far it carries out the views of its authors. The 
plans attached to the first essay are difficult to 
criticise, inasmuch as there are two complete 


The italics are the essayist s own. 
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schemes, and, as previously shown, these, 
despite the authors’ statement to the contrary, 
are each on an entirely different principle ; 
are, in fact, as widely different as such plans 
well can be; and the Committee have not 
enlightened the public as to which plan they 
considered best. The separate block system is 
the one favoured by the authors, and shall be 
considered first. The system consists of a 
central administration block, connected at each 
end by a curved covered way with a block for 
thirty-six male and thirty-six female patients 
on left and right respectively. The extremities 
of these latter blocks are again connected by 
similar ways with a block for paying patients 
on the left, and a block for sixteen patients in 
bed, on the right. The extreme distance from 
the administration block to the end of each 
wing is at least 1,000 ft.! It is hard to see 
how four medical men can “ constantly super- 
vise” 100 patients spread over such an enor- 
mous area, especially when we are told that 
“during three months of the year one or other 
of these will be away on leave”! Yet the 
conclusion arrived at by the authors in their 
essay is— 

“The buildings of a sanatorium should not extend 
over 80 large an area that effective medical super- 
vision is in any way interfered with.” 

The block for twelve well-to-do patients is a 
small sanatorium in itself. It is entirely self- 
contained, and the authors generously provide 
for each patient not only a bed and sitting- 
room but a bathroom and water-closet as well, 
a “superior accommodation” indeed, as the 
conditions asked for, but hardly in accordance 
with another condition, that economy in con- 
struction will be an important consideration.“ 
The block for sixteen patients in bed who must 
consequently have every particle of food 
brought to them is not provided with a kitchen 
of any kind. The authors specify that food 
will be brought in Swedish cars from the main 
kitchen (at least some 1,000 ft. distant)! It will 
traverse one half of the administration block, 
the two covered ways, and the entire length of 
the thirty-six female patients’ wing. Consider 
the service and labour involved in feeding 
these unfortunate individuals so far removed 
from the administrative ! 

If we now pass to the administrative block 
we find that the arrangement of the plan 
contradicts the dicta laid down in almost every 
single particular. The dining-room has staff- 
rooins and bedrooms on either side of it, and 
part of it is inadequately ventilated. The 
nurses’ bedrooms are sandwiched in between 
the upper parts of the recreation-room and 
dining-room, which so project in front of them 
that sunshine and air for the nurses must be 
seriously curtailed. The medical mens’ rooms 
ace so placed between the dining-room and 
another projecting wing that they have but a 
limited outlook over grounds and buildings, 
and yet we are told that “the quarters of the 
medical staff should as far as possible overlook 
the grounds.” The maid-servants’ bedrooms, 
of which only five are shown in the administra- 
tion block, would in two instances disgrace a 
third-rate hotel. These have internal walls 
and top lights only ! while a distinct feature of 
this building is the indiscriminate way water- 
Closets are dotted about in every direction, and 
dead spaces are called stores.“ Mention 
must also be made of the matron’s rooms, 
which are too badly placed to pass over. Her 
sitting-room faces west, but her bedroom has a 
north aspect only, while a bathroom and water- 
closet open immediately off it. 

But ‘the kitchen department is probably the 
climax of this unfortunate plan. The remarks 
on kitchens are so strong that it is impossible 
to refrain from giving them at some length. 
In one of the many flattering references to 
members of the Advisory Committee scattered 
throughout the essay, Sir R. Douglas Powell is 
quoted as having said that “the sanatorium 
cook is second only in importance to the 
physician,” and we are told that the diet must 
range from the fever diet of a hospital to the 
full diet of plain and wholesome food, and, 
finally, that the “kitchen and larder and other 
otfices should be dry and well ventilated and 
free from any source of contamination.” What 
we find is that the larder and pastry-larder 
open directly out of the kitchen, with conse- 
quently inadequate ventilation, and in imme- 
diate proximity to brushing-room, boot and 
knife-cleaning rooms; and the scullery is so 
arranged that a minimum of light and air can be 
obtained. The cook is clearly considered of so 
little importance that the kitchen is the only 
room provided for her use, while the whole 


department is inconveniently and inadequately 
planned. One would like to know, for in- 
stance, what provision is made for milk after it 
is received from the farm. Is it kept in the 
meat larder or the pastry? Or does it stand 
in the kitchen? Considering that a column 
and a half is devoted to the “nature of kitchen 
requirements,” &c., the omission of a milk 
larder is, indeed, striking. 

The service block contains the engine and 
accumulator rooms, water tank, refuse destruc- 
tor, laundry, mortuary, icehouse, and animal 
house, and, from what has been already seen, it 
is not surprising to find the laboratory and 
research rooms here also! This means that 
the admittedly very dirtiest and dustiest place 
in the whole establishment is deliberately 
selected for the position of the building in 
which the most minute and delicate operations 
of research will be carried on, for the three 
research room windows look on to the yard 
into which come 
“infected rags, paper, old mattresses, pillows, 
dusters, &c., which are no longer required, together 
with the various forms of dust and refuse, and their 
receptacles,” which “ should be dealt with in a dust- 
destructor attached to the engine-house.” 


The alternative plan submitted in the event 
of the foregoing proving too costly (or perhaps 
not appealing to the Committee) it is im- 
possible to take seriously. It is more charitable 
to conclude that the authors prepared it as an 
after thought, and do not put it forward as in 
any way exemplifying the views expressed in 
their essay. 

The building is arranged in one long front 
with inclined wings with the administration 
block projecting considerably forward in the 
centre. The dining-hall is at the back of this 
latter, between it and the kitchen block, and 
so placed that, except in the summer months, 
it can obtain little or no sunshine. The kitchen 
arrangements are on the same lines as before, 
but in this case servant’s bedrooms are 
arranged over larder and scullery, while over 
the pastry larder is a servant's water-closet 
and bathroom, which means that the bath 
waste discharges on to a trap immediately 
beneath the pastry window ; water-closets are 
again interspersed with “ stores.“ 

The dining-hall occupies a central position 
between the kitchen block and the administra- 
tion, without any cross-ventilated passage in 
between either ; it opens, in fact, directly off 
the entrance hall corridor, in direct opposition 
to the advantages claimed in the essay for the 
other method, where the air of the dining-room 
is referred to as “contaminated.” But the 
most inexplicable feature in this plan is an 
enclosed court round which the administration 
block is arranged. Now the air in an enclosed 
court cannot be of the purity and freshness so 
much insisted on by Dr. Latham, both for 
patients and staff. In spite of his saying that 
the medical officers should be, if possible, so 
placed that their rooms command the grounds, 
he actually places four of these rooms looking 
into the court only, while the four others look 
on to a sanitary tower and the back of the 
female patients’ wing. In view of the fact 
that “in most sanatoriums as time goes on 
a large proportion of the staff consists of 
former patients,” the exceedingly poor accom- 
modation provided throughout for doctors, 
matron, and staff, is a serious blemish. 

In spite of the restrictions on recreation in 
the text, such as deduction No. 10 in the 
“tabulation of requirements to be met by a 
sanatorium ” that — 

“No provision so far as the buildings are con- 
cerned need be made for amusements beyond an 
entertainment-room, which may also serve the 
purposes of a library,” 
and the fact that in the first scheme only one 
recreation room and a small library are pro- 
vided, in Dr. Latham’s second scheme he pro- 
vides a large recreation- room, over 50 ft. 
square, with a large bow window, but ap- 
parently partly ventilated from the court, and 
two large libraries only Io ft. high, though 
over 30 ft. square, with big angle bays, the 
whole projecting, so that they completely shut 
out morning or afternoon sun from the 
patients’ rooins on either side. It may be also 
mentioned that the five or six medical men 
have a library and billiard-room over the 
patients’ libraries, and these two rooms to- 
gether equal in area at least eleven patients’ 
bedrooms. 

Other points might be named, such as 
servants and nurses bedrooms above patients’ 
rooms, and the scattered way they are arranged. 

Little or no convenient provision for cleaning 


patients’ boots, and the genera: inattention to 
efficent and effective service; but probably 
enough has been said to show that neither plan 
correctly gives expression to the statements 
laid down, while in some ways the second plan 
is in conflict with the first, and certainly does 
not bear out the authors’ view that in principle 
they are one. 

It has been already shown that the first and 
second essays and plans are at complete 
variance in many important particulars, 
Let us now see how far Dr. Wethered has 
been successful in making his plans and 
essay agree, and whether the plan at all 
fulfils the superior advantages claimed for it. 
In type the plan is somewhat similar to Dr. 
Latham’s No. 2, namely a one block system, 


consisting of a central building, with seg- 


mental two-story wings, the well-to-do patients 
being placed in the centre, with the adminis- 


trative block and kitchen offices centrally 
placed on the north side, the latter being con- 
nected with the main building by a corridor. 


“ Fifty single bedrooms are placed on the ground 


floor (six for well-to-do patients and forty-four for 
the more necessitous classes), and a wide corridor 
running at the back gives access to each room. 
As will be noticed on the plans, each of the room 
doors is situated exactly facing a window placed in 
the external wall of the corridor. 
ment has been carefully considered and designed 
for the purpose of providing through ventilation, 
and is a point to which the authors wish to call 
the special attention of the Judging Committee.” 


This arrange- 


But this statement is not correct. The 


twelve rooms of the well-to-do patients (six on 
each floor) open on to the corridor, it is true, 
but immediately opposite them is placed the 
entire administration block. 
rooms on each floor are situated at the ends of 
cross corridors, one leading to the kitchen 
block; two are next the block dining-room, 
and almost opposite the entrance-hall of the 
institution ; two are next the library; whilst 
four are next cloakrooms and immediately 
opposite staircases and lifts, where it may 
reasonably be inferred dust is most likely to 
be found. Consider then the dust, the noise, 
and the disturbance, especially as the food 
service for nearly the whole establishment 
passes these six ground-floor rooms. Almost 
the whole executive life is therefore carried on 
by means of this corridor, and the ventilation 
of this portion of the building will be largely 
through the fanlights over the doors of these 
u well-to-do ” patients’ rooms. Thus the above- 
quoted statement of the authors that each 
door exactly faces a window is at complete 
variance with the plan. r 
bered that No. 1 and No. 3 consider it essential 
to place these well-to-do patients in an entirely 
separate and self-contained block the contrast 
is the more glaring. 


Two of these 


When it 13 remem- 


“It will be noticed that every patient's room in 


the sanatorium faces south and all are well venti- 
lated.” 


In spite of this statement the following 


arrangements are made for cloakrooms and 
boot-cleaning rooms, which are placed in each 
wing on right and left of the patients’ entrance 
from the grounds: 


“On the left of the entrance from the grounds a 


large cloakroom fitted up with hat and coat hooks, 
boot-lockers . . d 
hot-water pipes for drying the clothes, &c., in wet 
weather. 
“will be for cleaning the boots and store for any 
material the boot cleaner may require ; this room 
will also be heated with hot-water pipes. 


„and which will be heated with 


The bootroom on the left” (sic ? right) 


It is almost inconceivable that this dusty 


smelling bootroom has no outside wall, but is 
ventilated and lighted from the main corridor 
on one side and from the patients’ stairs on 
the other, while a window to the cloakroom 
on one side of the entrance, and a window next 
the bootroom borrowed light on the other— 
and through which each will naturally venti- 


late—are in immediate proximity to patients’ 
bedroom windows! Of what value, then, are 
the elaborate precautions against dust and the 
parade ot pure air, when eight patients’ rooms 
are thus situated. A , 
Perhaps the most striking feature of this 
scheme is the liberal dining-room accom- 
modation, no fewer that six being provided, as 
follows :—One for the well-to-do patients, one 
for the forty-four male patients, one for the 
forty-four female, one for nurses, onc for 
matron, and one for the assistant medical 
officers, who, therefore, presumably are not 
expected to dine with the patients. The size of 
the dining-rooms for the forty-four patients is 
given as 35 (t. long by 18 ft. 6 in. broad: 
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mention of the height, however, is carefully 
avoided. It will scarcely be believed that the 
plans show this height to be only toft. 6 in., 
the same, in fact, as the patients’ bedrooms, 
which are 12 ft. long by 10 ft. 6 in. wide. More- 
over, windows are only placed in one half of 
the room. That the authors have some dim 
perception of the inadequacy of this arrange- 
ment may be gathered from the following 
amusing note on their dining-room plan, All 
windows to open 

A patient's bedroom window is in immediate 
proximity to one of the dining-room windows, 
and the dining-rooms are not cut off in any 
way from the patients’ quarters. Compare 
this with Dr. Latham’s summary :— 

“The dining-room and kitchen should be com- 
pletely cut off from the patients’ rooms; but no 
separate dining-room need be provided for the 
medical staff.” 

The authors of No. 2 say that in summer th: 
plan of having meals out of doors “has been 
adopted in some sanatoriums with marked 
success.” Quite so: and one would imagine 
they would therefore endeavour to provide a 
room or rooms for meals in which the purity of 
the atmosphere could be ensured. “A life 
spent in the open air,” one of their first require- 
ments, is hardly carried into effect by the 
adoption of such rooms as these. They make 
a great point of these rooms facing south ; but 
surely this advantage is entirely discounted by 
the disadvantages enumerated above. 

Two bedrooms, ‘which are intended to 
serve as isolation rooms,” and to which patients 
could be removed “in order to secure greater 
quiet than can be obtained in the ordinary 
rooms, or in case circumstances should occur 
which should render isolation imperative,” 
have been placed in close connexion with the 
recreation-hall on the second floor—a some- 
what novel position, seeing that billiards, 
musical entertainments, and other forms of 
amusement are proposed to be held in this 
room. It would really seem as if they had 
overlooked the fact that in an open-air sana- 
torium windows are sometimes open! 

As to the kitchen block, it would naturally 
be inferred that a kitchen that has to pro. 
vide food for 136 persons would at least 
conform to the authors’ description as being 
“large, well-lighted, and ventilated.” We 
find, however, that it is completely enclosed on 
three sides and above, the remaining sid: 
being lighted only from a yard some 34 ft. 
wide and 56 ft. long, with two-story building- 
on three sides and a meat larder in the centre 
Here, again, we are not told the height, but 
the second floor extends over it, and over the 
whole of the adjoining offices, which are 
shown the same height as the kitchen, and this 
means that either there is enormous waste of 
space in the upper parts of these smaller 
rooms, or the height of the kitchen is entirely 
inadequate. The “head chef” is assigned a 
bedroom over the kitchen, and no less than 
seven of the nurses’ and servants’ bedrooms 
are 18 fl. long and less than 8 ft. wide ; men- 
tion must be made of a water-closet which is 
alsa 18 ft. long, though but 3 ft. wide. 

These may seem carping criticisms, but it 
must not be forgotten that this is the second 
selected essay out of 180, and if the author: 
and the Committee seriously consider that 
these plans express their views, it cannot be 
too strongly urged that such views are not “on 
the best lines which past experience and 
original thought can suggest,” to obtain which 
the competition was inaugurated, Many other 
points might be adduced, but surely those 
mentioned are of such intrinsic importance 
that a scheme containing them is practically 
worthless. Dr. Wethered has stated in a 
paragraph already quoted that “the main 
problem practically resolves itself into the pre- 
paration of architectural designs to meet 
medical requirements, and therefore the 
whole value of his essay is bound up in his 
plans. It has been clearly demonstrated that 
the plans ſail in nearly every important par- 
tic ar claimed for them. Of what value then 
is the essay? 

It is refreshing to turn to Dr. Morland's 
essay, and to find that he, at least, does not 
claim more for his scheme than his plans 
show; indeed, it is an epitome of brevity and 
clearness, His opening paragraphs are worth 
quoting, for it is interesting to note that 
ucither of the former essays refer even to the 
hut system, which Dr. Morland clearly con- 
siders ideal :— 


“The Ideal Sanatorium.—In the opinion of the 
authors of this essay, the ideal sanatorium consists 


of a series of isolated huts, with windows on all 
four sides, in which the patients spend their whole 
time except when they are actually out in the 
grounds; here they sleep and have their meals, 
breathing the while an atmosphere beyond the risk 
of contamination. On a small scale this appears to 
be practicable ; but for a sanatorium of 100 beds, 
the difficulties of heating, of carrying meals, and of 
supervision over so large an area, render the scheme 
impossible with due regard to economy. 

The Compromise.—The chief problem, then, is to 
effect a compromise whereby each patient's room 
obtains a maximum of sunshine and fresh air, and 
yet is so placed as to ensure economy of manage- 
ment. Hence the unit of our sanatorium is a room 
facing south, with unobstructed aspect, with a large 
window space, with a door on the north side open- 
ing on to a wide corridor in which there is a large 
window exactly opposite the door. These rooms 
occupy the whole south frontage and everything 
rlse has been made subservient to the one essential 
of providing that a current of pure air shall con- 
stantly flow through them.“ 


The scheme resembles Dr. Latham’s first, 
‘nasmuch as it is on the separate block system, 
but Dr. Morland does not weaken his argument 
by providing an alternative, and his scheme 
is far more compact and simple. The patients’ 
blocks are entirely detached except by short 
covered ways, and separate buildings are pro- 
vided for library, administration, dining-hall, 
kitchen block, and well-to-do patients, all, how- 
ever, connected by short covered ways. 

Separate buildings, but without covered 
ways, are provided for the enyine block, 
laboratory, isolation, nurses, and chief medical 
officer. In disposition, therefore, these plans 
are markedly different from the others, and 
the following extracts serve to show how much 
this difference is accentuated when each part 
is considered in detail :— 


“Library and Reading-room.—This is the only 
common room provided for the patients, as it is 
intended that, apart from meals, they shall only 
meet in the open air.” 


Great care has been exercised in the planning 
f patients’ cloak and boot-cleaning depart- 
ments, which are so arranged that entry is from 
the outside only, though attached to the 
patients’ blocks. 


“Superior accommodation has to be provided for 
twelve well-to-do patients, and it was considered 
inadvisable for these to share a building or even to 
use the same corridors as the others. The annexe 
is designed for their accommodation and i3 com- 
plete in itself, except that the patients use part ot 
he common dining-hall. 

Library attached to the Annexe.—This again 
is the only common room provided for the 
annexe patients; the deprivation may appear to 
be severe, but it is the only really efective method 
of accustoming them to an outdoor life. A billiard- 
room is out of the question, as, under the conditions 
of the treatment, a table would soon be worthless.” 


Tne dining-hall is a detached, one-storied 
building, with an open roof, with linen-room, 
pantry, and servery on the north side, but so 
arranged that each table seats seven patients 
only, in order to facilitate classification ; each 
table is under a window, the windows on the 
north side being above the pantiy, &c. The 
kitchen is a top-lighted, one-story building, 
with windows on two sides, and the plans of 
this department generally fairly express what 
the authors claim for them ; plentiful accommo- 
dation being provided for servants and stores. 
it will thus de seen what an important point 
the authors make of the ventilation of all these 
departments, contrasting most favourably with 
the provisions made by the authors of No. 2 
in this respect. It must not be inferred 
that no adverse criticisms could be passed on 
Dr. Morland's plans, but they would be on 
minor points ; the main fact remains that his 
essay accurately describes them, and the more 
they are studied, the more it is found that prac- 
tical points have been everywhere considered, 
and the details are well arranged. 

At the risk of repetition it is now necessary 
to enumerate the conclusions which can be 
fairly deduced. 

I (a) The first essay is anything but brief, 
is, in fact, an exhaustive inquiry into the 
history and cure of tuberculosis, which was not 
asked for, and has not been given in the next 
two essays, 

(b) It contains the plans for two completely 
distinct and opposite schemes, neither of 
which entirely bear out the author’s opinions 
expressed in the text. 

2. (a) The opinions expressed in the second 
essay are almost diametrically opposite to the 
opinions expressed by the authors of the first 
and third essays. 

(b) It resolves itself almost entirely into a 


description of the accompanying plans, which, 
in many striking instances, have been shown 
to lack entirely the merits claimed for them by 
their authors. 

3. (a) The third essay is brief almost to 3 
fault, and is simply an accurate description of 
a plan for a sanatorium for 100 patients; but 
the authors consider that it is, at best, a 
“ compromise,” as 100 patients are too many 
for an “ ideal sanatorium.” 

(b) The lines upon which they consider an 
ideal sanatorium should be constructed, con- 
taining less than roo patients, are not even 
touched upon by the authors of the first and 
second essays. 

Do these essays, then, contain “the most 
valuable opinions which the past experience 
and original thought” of 180 competitors can 
suggest, or have the inconsistencies of the first 
two essays and their respective plans escaped 
the notice of the Advisory Committee, who, as 
constituted, cannot be expected to be experts 
in mastering intricate plans ? 

Referring, then, to 3., a and b, it seems 
almost a pity that competitors were not invited 
to state their opinion on the number of patients 
an ideal sanatorium should contain. The 
number I0o was apparently determined by the 
Committee, and it is well known that the new 
Brompton Open-Air Sanatorium now building 
at Frimley will contain 100 beds; but this 
building is in the form of a X, a construction 
implicitly, or explicitly, condemned by the 
authors of all three essays. 

The London Sanatorium at Pinewood, re- 
cently erected, is placed on level ground, with 
no prospect at all except the dreary sight and 
sound of the soughing pine; but prospect is 
one of the essential features of the treatment, 
equally insisted on by all three essayists, 
Moreover, fireplaces were inserted in each 
patient's bedroom — an arrangement since 
found impracticable, and again equally coa- 
demned by all three essayists. Serious mis- 
takes, according to these essays, have, there- 
fore, recently been made, and too much care 
cannot be exercised in the avoidance of them 
in the future. 

The great importance of the competition 
does not so much he in the fact that one 
sanatorium may be built on the basis advocated, 
but that these essays and plans go out to the 
whole world ear-marked with the approval 
of the Committee, while the large number of 
competitors enhances their value in the eyes 
of the interested public. The bearing these 
views, then, will have for the next few years, 
at least, on the constructional arrangement of 
open-air sanatoria will be great; and it will, 
indeed, be a national calamity if the noble 
idea conceived by his Majesty fails to exert its 
influence in any direction but the very best. 


s 0 
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COMPETITIONS. 


WESLEYAN CHURCH, SOUTHPORT. — The 
plans of Mr. F. W. Dixon, of Manchester and 
Oldham, have been accepted for a new Wes 
leyan church in High Park, Southport. The 
church, which is to seat 600 persons, is 
designed in Late Gothic, and will be built of 
Accrington bricks, with Yorkshire stone dress- 
ings. The cost is to be 4, o00l. 

METHODIST CHURCH, OLDHAM.—The plans 
of Mr. F. W. Dixon have been accepted fora 
new Independent Methodist church in King- 
street, Oldham. The church will seat 400 
persons, and is to cost 3, oool. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF THE ARCHITECTS 
OF IRELAND.—A regular mecting of the Coun- 
cil was held at the Institute Rooms, 20, Lincoln- 
place, Dublin, on the 6th inst., Mr. G. C. Ashlin, 
President, in the chair. A letter was read 
from Mr. Fuller, dated April 3rd, on the sub- 
ject of the duties of an architect. The hon. 
secretary was directed to reply that in the 
opinion of the Council it is not part of the 
recognised duty of an architect to sink trial 
pits, to ascertain the nature of the ground 
upon which a building is to be erected, 
although in exceptional cases he may, if 
he thinks it advisable, recommend this to be 
done at the expense of the employer. The 
Council consider that the system universally 
adopted at present is equitable, as the em- 
ployer only pays for the work which is actually 
executed. A deputation from the Master 
Builders’ Association waited on the Council on 
the subject of rules for tendering. The depu- 
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tation consisted of Mr. James Beckett, Mr. 
John Good, Mr. Kiernan, and Mr. Foley. A 
communication was read from the Institute of 
British Architects, dated March 28, on the sub- 
ject of a Conference to consider the question 
of registration. The Council approved of the 
roposed reply submitted by the President. A 
etter was read from the hon. secretary of the 


Master Builders’ Association of Ireland, dated | 


April 1. The hon. secretary was instructed to 
reply that the Council consider a deputation 
premature at present, pending the receipt of 
m report of the Professional Practice Com- 
mittee. 

— en 


Illustrations. 


ANTE-ROOM DECORATION. 


ls shows the elevation of a scheme of 
3 | a ante-room decoration designed by Mr. 
T. Wallace Hay. 

The wall is divided into panels and pilasters 
by mouldings, the decorated panels in the 
angles having for subjects The Seasons,” 
painted on vellum grounds in tones of brown 
and Limoges enamel blue. The smaller pilasters 
are in grey grounds, with ornaments in gold ; 
the portrait heads being painted in Limoges 
enamel. Between these is a panel in painted 


tapestry, having flower borders on deep blue 
ground. The dado rail is formed by mould- 
ings into panels decorated in browns and 
Limoges enamel and gold. Under the cornice 
there are coved panels, decorated with a pro- 
cessional frieze in tones of blue on gold 
ground. 

The doors are walnut with black panels and 
Limoges enamel decorations. The chai s are 
in walnut and gold ; blue china vases flank the 
doors on either side. 


HAGGERSTON PUBLIC BATHS. 


WE give this week a series of construc- 
tional detail drawings for Haggerston Public 
Baths, Mr. Cross having kindly sent us 
tracings of these. Thisis a kind of illustra- 
tion which we very much wish that our friends 
in the architectural profession would more 
often enable us to give.. Nothing should be 
more instructive or more interesting to young 
architects than a set of working drawings for 
a building by an architect of experience; and 
we thank Mr. Cross for setting the example. 

The buildings are now in course of erection 
by Messrs. Killby & Gayford, whose contract 
amounts to between 50,000/. and 60,0001. 

The accommodation provided comprises 
ninety slipper baths, a public laundry for sixty 
persons, and a swimming pond with a water 
area of roo ft. by 35 ft. arranged on .what is 
known as the amphitheatre system. 

The building is heated by means of three 
Lancashire boilers placed in the basement; 
and a Green’s fuel economiser, heaters, &., 
are also provided. — 4 

Mr. Alfred W. S. Cross, of London, is the 
architect. 

— 2 — 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, LOWESTOFT — 
A new Primitive Methodist Church is being erected 


~- at Oulton. Mr. F. W. Richards is the architect for 


— 


` * 


the new chanel, which is being built by Mr. J. 8. 
Youngs, of Oulton Broad. The building will be 
40 ft long by 28 ft. wide inside. 


~~ -WESLEYAN- CHAPEL, LADYMOOR, STAFFORD- 


SHIRE.—Memorial stones were laid recently of a 
new chapel at Ladymoor, to take the place of the 
present one which has been wrecked by mining 
operations. The new erection is estimated to cost 
1,0001., and it will accommodate 250 persons, with 
the necessary classrooms and a vestibule. The 
front will be of Leicestershire sand-faced bricks and 
stone dressings. The architect is Mr. Moses 


Johnson, Wolverhampton, and the builders Messrs. 
Speake & Sons, Walvechampton 8 
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ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 
ROYAL ARCHEOLOGICAL 


President, in the chair. 


four eighteenth- centui y scratch-backs by Mr. 


C. Garraway Rice, F.S.A. Mr. R. Garraway 


Rice, F.S.A., read a paper on an. illuminated 
pedigree of the “de Ferrers” family, made in 
1612, and presented to the Worshipful Company 
of Farriers in that year. The pedigree was 
made by Robert Glover, Clerk of the Company, 
and freely given by him on October 8, 1612. 
The original pedigree, although in the posses- 
sion of the Company as late as 1827, is now 
lost. In that year it was engraved by W. S. 
Jenkins at the expense of the Company. The 
copper plate is also now lost. Three copies of 
the engraving are known to be extant, viz., one 
in the possession of the Company, another is 
owned by Earl Ferrers (it having been pre- 
sented to his predecessor in 1830), and the one 
in the possession of Mr. Rice. All of these 
have been illuminated. The pedigree consists 
of an elaborate genealogical tree tracing the 
Earldom of Ferrers from “ Henrie de Ferrars 
or Ferrer, a Norman, whoe came over with 
William the Conqueror, who gave to hym the 
honor of Tutbury in the countie of Stafforde 
to “ Robert, Earl of Essex and Ewe, Viscount 
Hereford and Bouchier, Lord Ferrer of Chart- 
ley, Bouchier, and Lovayne, who is now lyving 
[ 1612 ]and keeps an honorable house in Stafford- 
shire.” There are also numerous shields of arms. 
In fifty lines of laudatory poetry in praise of 
the Farriers Company, Robert Glover attempts 
to show the connexion between the “de Fer- 
rers ” family and his company. Representations 
of nine instruments used in the art of farriery 
are worked into and form part of the decora- 
tive border. These form, perhaps, a unique 
series as showing the instruments in use early 
in the seventeenth century. They are upwards 
of seventy years earlier in date than those 
figured by Randle Holme in his ‘* Academy of 
Armory and Blazon,” printed in 1688. It 
would seem that there was thought to be some 
connexion between the Earldom of Ferrers 
and the Farriers’ Company, even as late as 
1830, for in that year the then Earl Ferrers, in 
a letter to the Master, expressed his intention 
to send a present to the court of half a doe 
every year.“ It was in acknowledgment of 
this that the Company presented to the Earl a 
copy of the engraving of the pedigree. Cap- 
tain Ferrers and Mr. C. J. Proetorius added a 
few remarks on the paper. Mr. C. E. Keyser, 
F.S.A., read a paper on Swalcliffe Church, 
Oxfordshire, and exhibited a series of photo- 
graphs. Mr. Peers, Mr. Howorth, Mr. T. 
Blashill, and the President took part in the 
discussion that followed. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—A 
meeting was held at 32, Sackville-street, 
Piccadilly, on the Ist inst., Mr. C. H. Compton, 
V.P., in the chair. The following articles were 
exhibited, viz., a fine example of a Pectoral, in 
silver, from Russia, by Mrs. Collier. A very 
fine specimen of a polished celt of dark grey 
whinstone, found by Dr. Manby on the King’s 
Estate, on the Ailesway,” near Dersingham, 
Norfolk. The “Ailesway” runs parallel with 
the Peddar's-way, and runs into it just above 
West Acre. The celt i3 of oval section and 
according to Sir John Evans, belongs to the 
third class of Neolithic implements, The celt 
was exhibited by the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield 
Astley, who also submitted a broken water- 
worn flint implement of uncertain use, 
but probably a sinker, found in the 
river Wensum at Rudham, Norfolk. Two coins, 
one of Elizabeth, the other of William III., 
both found at Rudham, and one of 
James I., from a bog in the North of 
Ireland, were also shown by Mr. Astley. A 
paper on “The Effects of the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries upon Popular Education in 
England,” by the Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley, 
hon. editorial secretary, was read by him. He 
said we all know what Oxford was like during 
the Middle Ages, and we know that it was 
possible for p: or. men to go there and obtain 


INSTITUTE. — A 
general meeting of this Institute was held on 
the rst inst., Sir Henry H. Howorth, K. C. I. E., 
The following exhibi- 
tions were laid before the meeting :—A tally 
lent by the Nottingham Museum, and exhibited 
by Mr. Philip Norman, F. S.A.; a silver por- 
ringer, or caudle-cup, date 1683-4, and a stone- 
ware jug with silver-gilt mounts, date 1590, 
exhibited by Lady Reade, with note by C. J. 
Prætorius, F.S.A.; photographs of two Bed- 
wardine tympana by the President; photo- 
graph of a curious tympana from Ulgham, 
Northumberland, by Mr. C. E. Keyser ; and 


paper, in which Dr. Winstone, Mr. Duppa 
Llovd, the Chairman, Mr. Baxter, and Mr. 


Cheney took part, the latter remarking that 


“taking the poll-tax return of 1377 as a basis 
of the population, and, comparing the schools 


of 1546, this gives 1 for every 8,300 people ; 


and the Report of the Schools Enquiry Com- 
mission of 1865-6 gives no more than 1 
secondary school for every 23,700 people. In 


the poll-tax return forty-two towns are given, 
every one of which, with the possible ex- 


ception of Dartmouth, had its grammar school. 
— ei RE 
ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—At the 


ordinary meeting on April 7, Mr. J. C. Hawk: 
shaw, M.A., President, in the chair, it was 
announced that eleven Associate Members had 
been transferred to the class of Members, viz., 
Messrs. N. G. Bell, A. Cleghorn, A. Dickinson, 
R. Henderson, H. P. Hill, H. A. Humphrey, 
D. McLellan, W. Oxtoby, W. O. Rooper, A. D. 
Thomas, W. H. Wellsted. It wasalso reported 
that eighty-three candidates had been admitted 
as students. The monthly ballot resulted in 
the election of three Honorary Members, viz., 
The Prince Auguste D' Arenberg: the Right 
Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, P.C., F.R S., MP.; 
Sir Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. ; four Members, 
viz., Messrs. H. S. Bidwell (Cumberland); E. 
Holbrook (Kansas City, Mo.); S. A. Kirkby, 
M.A. (Cantab.), Wh.Sc. (Queenstown); S. J. 
Loane (Madras), and hity-two Associate 
Members. 

SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting cf 
the Society of Engineers held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on the 
6th inst., Mr. J. Patten Barber, President, in 
the chair, a paper was read on Road Mainten- 
ance and Administration,” by Mr. Robert J. 
Thomas, M. Inst. C. E. Prefacing his remarks 
by emphasising the necessity of keeping to the 
legal definition of a Main Road in discuss- 
ing roads, the author stated that there were 
now 26,978 miles of main roads in England 
and Wales, as compared with 18,070 in 1889 
and that sixty County Councils were respon- 
sible for them, whether they maintained them 
directly, allowed District Councils to do so, or 
had to leave them to the control of Urban 
Authorities entitled to keep the maintenance in 
their own hands. He also stated that forty of 
these County Councils had adopted direct 
management, the advantages of which he 
enumerated. Discussing materials and pointing 
out the enormous growth in the sale of granite 
during recent years to the exclusion of other 
softer stones, he expressed the opinion that for 
country main roads a size not exceeding 1} in. 
or 2in. gauge was the most desirable, and that 
too much reliance should not be placed upon 
tests made under artificial conditions not met 
with in the daily wear and tear of the roads. 
Giving the results of tests made in actual wear, 
he stated that on a country main road, granite 
surface, steam-rolled, with an ascertained traffic 
of 100,000 collars per annum, the actual wear 
averaged 1 in. in five years, that 15 in. wear 
took place along the 7 ft. in centre, and rather 
more than J in. along each of the 6ft. 6 in. 
sides. After discussing steam- rolling, scarify- 
ing, cleansing, and watering, he defended road 
labourers against unmerited attacks, and ex- 
pressed his conviction that, as a class, they 
were far in advance of their predecessors, and 


all the advantages of its learning, culture, and 
refinement—therefore he would not dwell upon 
the question of the medizeval universities. It 
was to be remembered that down to the period 
of the Renaissance and the invention of 
printing the people generally, including kings 
and nobles, were largely ignorant of even the 
rudiments of letters. The monastic orders were 
the guardians of such learning as existed, 
and their houses were the nurseries tor the 
spreading of education wherever they were 
situated. Upon the education of the bulk of 
the people the dissolution of the monasteries 
had a most disastrous effect, for the new 
schools which were founded, both grammar 
schools and independent schools, were for the 
sons of the middle class, notwithstanding state- 
ments in their foundation deeds which seem 
to point in a different direction. On the other 
hand, the monastic houses and the hospitals 
were places of learning for the “pauperes et 
indigentes ”—they were the schools of the 
artificer and the peasant—and with their 
destruction rural England was left to a large 
extent destitute of all instruction for over 200 
years. An interesting discussion followed the 


equal to the labour employed in any other 
industry. The system in force in Buckingham- 
shire until recently, whereby the County 
Council contributed towards all other roads, 
was described, also the improvements effected 
in the roads. Referring to metropolitan 
and town streets, and to the exaggerated 
statements made relative to the streets 
of foreign towns being so much better 
than those in London, the author instanced 
towns in Russia which had been held.up as 
patterns, although they were anything but 
satisfactory. He laid stress on the unique 
size of the Metropolis, its variations of 
climate and temperature, the phenomenal 
traffic, and particularly the power which com- 
panies had been given by Parliament to cut 
open and block streets, and which was erer- 
cised to such an extent that the rights and 
access of the public to their own thoroughfares 
were already small and fleeting, and the cost 
of restoration of surfaces enormous ; all which 
might be obviated if subways were con- 
structed and the companies compelled to move 
their pipes and cables into them. He expressed 
the opinion that slow trafic should be better 
regulated, that vehicles should be kept 
close to the near side of the street, that omni- 
buses should stop at fixed points, and that 
the loading or unloading of railway and 
other goods vans should be prohibited in busy 
thoroughfares. Admitting the necessity for 
tramways in large towns, and their help in 
solving the housing question, the author 
strongly advocated that country roads should 
be widened to 40 ft. where a double line of 
tramways was laid, in order to provide at least 
12 ft. of metalled roadway at each side. He 
suggested that traction-engine traffic would be 
far less objectionable to the travelling public if 
drivers were licensed and could be dealt with 
for inconsiderate and obstructive conduct. 
Dealing with motor-cars, he said that, from his 
experience in that form of locomotion, the 
greatest need was the reduction of dust and 
mud on granite roads, but that the question of 
additional expense incurred in doing so was 
one which had to be considered. As to hill- 
lowering schemes, he expressed the view that 
this work meant more difficulties and expense 
than appeared at first sight, and that, as resi- 
dents in hilly localities should not be called 
upon to pay more than their share for such work, 
the cost should bea national one. New road con- 
struction for motor and other fast traffic he did 
not consider feasible, but suggested that the 
cost of widening existing roads in rural 
districts sufficiently to provide a dry, hard 
track might be borne by the State, a tax at per 
horse-power per car being levied sufficient for 
its up-keep, and which tax would necessarily 
diminish as the number of motors increased. 
Having referred to numerous alterations and 
amendments which were desirable in highway 
law, he pointed out how difficult, if not impos- 
sible, it would be to make every county or 
district pay an equal share of the country's 
road bill, unless the nationalisation of every 
highway was effected. Failing that, a con- 
tribution of one-half the cost would be a partial 
remedy, or the creation of one highway autho- 
rity in each county would equalise matters so 
far as each county was concerned. Stating 
that agriculture, with its 196.700, oool. of in- 
vested capital, was entitled to every considera- 
tion when the motor-car industry, with its 
4,000,000/., obtained so much attention, he 
expressed the opinion that the introduction of 
cheap, reliable motors for agricultural work 
would make powerful allies where sympathy 
was now at a discount. 


— — — 
Correspondence. 


THE MOATED MOUND. 


Six, -The communications of B. T. R. C.”* and 

Professor Baldwin Brown with regard to the 
ruins ot the Saxon Church at North Elmham are of 
value in more respects than one. 
Asa side issue, they raise a point to which I wish 
to draw attention, and it is this, i.e., that they appear 
to throw—by means of relative and circumstantial 
evidence—considerable light upon the date of 
origin of the moated mound. 
If I have read them aright, it is evident that a 
portion of the base-court had to be cleared away, 
before that part of the Saxon church which dates 
from the tenth century could be erected. 

The obvious and necessary conclusion is that the 
mound and its base-court is of earlier date than 
some portions of the Saxon church. It is immaterial 
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* See our issue for March 14. 
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AP gt Sa 
oy ae Question which I wish to raise—Whether the 
ted a walls are of two periods, as “ B. T. R C.” con- 
ao o 85 are wholly of tenth century date, as Pro- 
Tre ` tisi aldwin Brown argues. 
ange A S interesting to note in this connexion that the 
ar. ai: tower of Earl's Barton Church probably 
Sieg h. uon a site once occupied by a portion of the 
n and enceinte of the partially-destroyed moated 


75 4, 
ne 1. N (| | ! i | sate 8 a 5 of this sort to be of ag 
. silghtest value it would be necessary to plan roug 
rhe in, K 22 the various municipal offices, 1 e 
e D — —. fire station, technical institute, free library. county 
. ww ASE I court, justices’ rooms, shops, &c., a task requiring a 
ert . special knowledge of almost every class of building 
u. br S of a public nature. 
tn . For the very considerable amount of thought, 
Rett work, and special knowledge which would have to 
6 be displayed in the preparation of a scheme in order 
ne that it might do credit alike to the competition and 
Othe to the town of Yeovil, the following inducements 
Aid ee” are offered:—1. Premiums of 20l. and rol. re- 
Tae spectively to the authors of the two designs placed 
i che first. 2. No professional assessor. 3. No under- 
rane taking that the author of the selected design will be 
nm K engaged as the Corporation’s architect, or that he 
i te * shall be employed to carry out the work. 
x" 1 Earl’s Barton Church and Mound. Unfortunately for Yeovil, there have been at least 
8 thirty applications for the conditions, and there 


e g f. 8 und which rises immediately from its north- 

a i stern side. 

pa, enclose an explanatory sketch of Earl’s Barton 
* 

„4 > tarch and Mound, reproduced from the Ordnance 

9 5 trp. The probable outlines of the original mound 

1 ar: indicated in dotted lines, 
Wry ys 


will be submitted. 


the majority of the buildings. 


T. DAVIES PRYCE. 


INREG or both of which may be erected shortly. 
105 t April 6. It is satisfactory to know that the architects of 
A Ces — — . Yeovil have no intention of competing, and that 


Inte, |B COMPETITION FOR BUILDING 
et SCHEME AT YEOVIL. 


Agere n 
o tSIR,—The following facts relating to this com- 
f Pes titi n May prove of interest to your readers, and 
-m ly serve as a warning to intending competitors 
d Xoy, On January 24 last a notice a red in the 
ppea 
ad gyn. Merset Herald to the effect that the Corporation 
AR Se Yeovil intended to invite competitive plans for 
a development of some Corporation property in 
ue . Eh- street and South-street. Provision was to be 
1 ade for a technical institute, free library, Town 
„all, municipal Offices, corn exchange, fish, 
kort getable, and fruit market, fice station, together 
fie, th justices’ rooms, county court, Mayor's 
e cT»: n Flour, Kc. In addition to these as much as 
te dzz 'S8ible of the ground floor in High · street was to 
. sia . laid out in Shops, and the competitors were to 
Les fr ‘~oide whether there should be a wide street or a 
en vered arcade in place of a court which at present 
A mnects High-street with South-street. 


Buildings. HENRY A. SAUL, 
Hon. Secretary 


Competition Reform Society. 


circular referred to, which was the joint production 
of the meeting. 

I may, in the first place, reiterate “that no wise 
London architect would employ a London quantity 
surveyor for any work he had in the North or 
Midlands unless his client had unlimited means.” 
This I know from professional experience both on 
behalf of the builder and building owner. I have 
appeared for and in opposition to some of the 
leading London surveyors and architects, and I do 
not think that, without the aid of this Association, 
either the London or Provincial surveyors are a 
sufficiently strong body to enforce any particular 
system of measurements, and one would think 
that it would be of the greatest advantage 
to a gentleman of extensive practice, who 
bas time to write books, to bave one 
system made universal. No doubt the London 
system has more polish and has more theory about 
it, but the north country surveyor certainly has 
more practical experience and knowledge. 

The misfortune of using unusual words, some of 
which appear sadly misplaced, and of lapsing into 
poetry, is to be deplored in writing a business letter 
to a professional journal, but the success of the 
Quantity Surveyor’s Association is already assured, 
as far too many surveyors of eminence, equal 
even to that of your correspondent, have already 
joined the Association for us to draw back. 

The profession of the quantity surveyor is 
vigorous, while that of the surveyor per se is 
dying out owing to ordnance survey and other 


trx g tention to proceed immediately with the carrying 


> She 
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~ ent to that effect was published in the Royal 
Ar -aatitute of British Architects “ Journal” of March 


dn Council for the guidance of architects. 

ra The following extracts will give an idea of the 
9 oe 155 in which the competition has been con- 
. ved: 


i 1 1 Wil me. ied Not f causes. So also will the Quantity Surveyors’ 
i Pose deal gals choseh 6s y. Association flourish, Is it not wiser therefore to 


join hands in good fellowsbip, as I can assure you 
that with or without the kind assistance of your 
correspondent, with or without the goodwill of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, the Quantity Surveyors’ 
Association is already in existence and it is intended 


aged to carry out the 
* iildings as the Council's 
van Chitect ? 
Nile 2. Should any amount as No. Arrangement 
Bards cost be considered to be considered only. 


— 1 ; 4, to hold the first meeting at the end of this month, 
119 Er och Sing ? Ik. so, how 5 as a will | and we cordially invite the co-operation of the 
155 wat ' 5 ee * m Institution and alsoof Mr. Leaning, who will do better 
175 z: 4. Is there any likelihood No. : for himself and for us by giving us the benefit of his 


advice and experience instead of making rude 
remarks about the profession we all live by. 

W. HOFFMAN WOOD (of Leeds). 
Spezia (Riviera). 


at the conditions will be 
max all revised, as the pre- 
111% = tums offered seem low for 
taps. *. value of work pro- 
ie ites 7 
oe git’ 36. Will the Corporation No. 
i ve a guarantee that the 
Are: öhor of the selected design 


ot eal be employed to carry 


nde 38. Will a professional No. 
ee 
eft ; 
us". These particulars will be sufficient to show that 


sae og M.. 
en? U 


THE VENTILATION OF SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 


SIR, — have been hoping to see some one write 
on behalf of the heating and ventilating profession 
in answer to Mr. Felix Clay's letter in your journal 
for March 21, but as no one appears to have done 
so, I would like to make a few remarks in answer 
to his theories in connexion w'th the application of 
the “ Plenum System.“ 

Mr. Clay says that “ he cannot touch the practical 

i 


upon the 


the Yeovil Corporation expects to receive schemes 
for laying out a large area of ground, The planning 
of the schemes should entail considerably more 
work than will be apparent upon the plans sub- 
mitted, for, in justice to the Corporation, it must be 
stated that “ detail plans of the various buildings are 
not required,” although explanatory drawings to a 
larger scale (i in.) may be submitted at the archi- 


seems little doubt that a certain number of designs 
It has been ascertained that the 
Corporation has little or no money to spend upon 
Mr. Carnegie has 
promised 2, 500l. for a free library, and there is a 
similar sum available for a technical Institute, one 


they have already made their protest to the Cor- 
poration. It is to be hoped that all architect 
readers of your journal will do likewise, and so 
assist in making of the Yeovil competition as big a 
failure as the recent case of the St. Ives’ Municipal 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


SIR,—Your issue of April 4 with Mr, Leaning’s 
long letter has been forwarded to me here. I 
regret exceedingly that that gentleman has made it 
such a personal matter as, although I had the 
honour to be voted to the chair at the preliminary 
meeting of the Association, I did not issue the 
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details of the subject in a letter,” but I feel sure that 
those in the business will agree with me that it is 
mainly a question of practical detail which governs 
the success or otherwise of a “ Plenum system. 

Ist Mr. Clay states that in winter the air enters 
the room at a high temperature, and is cooled by 
the walls, windows, &c., and that the children 
breathe the hot air. I do not see how this can be 
the case, because the temperature of t..e incoming 
air is governed in such a way that by the time it 
comes in contact with the children it is at a tem- 
perature of Co deg. Fahr. 

Mr. Clay also speaks of the deleterious effect of 
heated air. Everything depends upon the way in 
which the air is heated. There are, of course, firms 
who, with the idea of reducing the first cost, so 
reduce the piping and heating surfaces that a 
Pressure of steam sometimes reaching 20 lbs. to 
30 Ibs. per square inch (259 deg. to 274 deg. temp. 
Fabr.) has to be carried. Steam at such a pressure 
and temperature deprives the air of much of its 
oxygen, and renders it less wholesome for the 
occupants of a building to breathe; but a properly- 
designed plant, working under a low steam pres- 
sure of from 1 Ib. to 2 Ibs. per square inch (215 deg. 
to 219 deg. temp. Fahr.), sometimes working at 
atmospheric pressure and oftentimes less, does not 
change the constituents of the incoming air, and 
causes no deleterious effect upon the occupants. 
On the contrary, it can be proved over and over 
again where the Plenum system has been erected 
for board schools, and even asylums, that the 
beneficial effects have been very marked indeed. 
The health and physical properties of the teachers, 
children, and inmates have been considerably im- 
proved by the use of such system, and I think 
that perhaps if Mr. Clay made inquiries from 
teachers who have been working in a school both 
before and after the application of the system he 
will find how much it is appreciated. 

2nd. Mr, Clay makes objection to the method of 
forcing air into a room at a high level in summer 
and extracting the air at a low level, mainly because 
he claims that the air being cold will “short 
circuit“ from the inlet to the outlet; but he over- 
looks the fact that the air will enter the room at a 
velocity of some 5 ft. or 6 ft. per second, and will 
travel across an average sized room spreading itself 
when descending. 

It is most unpleasant to be in a room with the 
inlets arranged near the floor. The reason for this 
is obvious, as they necessarily cause draughts for 
those who have to sit near them, and I feel sure that 
if Mr. Clay will take the trouble to obtain some 
practical experience with a “Plenum” system, or 
even an automatic system, where the air enters at a 
high level, as compared with a system where the air 
enters at a low level, he will soon become favour- 
able to the high level method either in winter or 
summer. 

Mr. Clay admits that “downward ventilation“ 
proves successful in models, but I can assure him 
that it proves successful in actual operation. I 
happen to notice that good ventilation in buildings 
is frequently conspicuous by its absence. and were I 
desirous of advertising myself I could mention 
many buildings, public and private, where the air 
inlets in the ceiling itself and the outlets at the floor 
level work perfectly, and are giving the mst satis- 
factory ventilation in summer and winter alike. 

R. W. S. 


LONDON DISTRICK SURVEYORS, 


SIR, — Ther ar too sides to moast questions and i 
feel i canot allow yure correspondence who signs 
himselfe “ Building Act” to pass without a wurd 
from one who as been grosely vicktimized by 
districk Surveyors i think 300/. a year is twict as 
much as theas fellers is wurth for interfereing with 
a man as is trying to get a honest liveing i flatter 
myselfe i no how to make a yard of lime go as far 
as moast people and a ole brick is better has a good 
menny new uns i for one shal wellcome a reduc- 
tion in the sallary of theas offishous gentleman and 
think the young fellers as Mr. Building Act refers 
to will be much easier to get on with i dessay 
they wil be glad to mak a bit extry on there low 
wages and they can alwis look to mea for a bit if 
they don't sea two much. JERRY BUILDER. 

P.S.—If you here of a good little “spec” you 
might let mea no. 


a a) 


OBITUARY. 


MR. DAY.—We regret to announce the death at 
his residence, No. 18, Bloomsbury-square, on April 
6, after a paiaful illness, of Mr. Richard Philip 
Day, Diocesan Surveyor for London. Mr. Day was 
elected an Associate member of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects ia 1882, and was uatil recently 
surveyor for the two dioceses of Canterbury and 
London. Of his more important architectural 
works, we may instance the following: The church 
of St. John the Evangelist in Brunswick. square, 
Herne Bay, which when completed will cost about 
8,000}. , and of which the nave and aisles were begun 
in the summer of 1898 ; the decoration, re-seating, 
and other improvements of Christ Cnurch, Newgate- 
street; the re-building of St. Pauls Church, 
Thornton Heath, near Croydon, of which, as the 
first portion of the entire designs, the nave, west 
aisles, and baptistry were erected two years ago by 
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Messrs. Stewart & Sons, of Wallington, at a cost 
of about 6, 500l.; St. Mark’s Church, Newnham, 
Cambridge; the church of St. Augustine, at Cray- 
ford, Kent ; and a church, after the early English 
style, at Slade Green, Erith, of which the aisle and 
1800 at 
was 
architect also, we believe, of the church 
in 
Kent. Mr. Day acted as honorarv architect for 
“St. Hilda’s” Settlement in Old Nichol-street, a 
home, for sixteen ladies, established and maintained 
by a guild of past members of Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College, and opened on April 26, 1898, on the site of 
the “ Old Jago” in Old Nichol-street, Shoreditch, a 
but since greatly im- 
proved. The Settlement was first founded at May- 
field House, Bethnal Green, in 1890, in association 
In conjunction with 
Messrs. William and C. A. Bassett-Smith, Mr. Day 
prepared the plans and designs for the church of 
St. Gabriel in Chichele-road, Willesden Green, of 
which the first portion of the nave and aisles, after 
the Early Decorated stvle, were built at a cost of 
about 7,000l. by Mr. J. Bentley, and consecrated in 
The complete designs, including 
chancel, Lady Chapel, and chantry, provide for a 
Mr. Day succeeded his 
former principal, Mr. Gordon Hills, as Surveyor for 
the London Diocese, and was a leading authority 
in the matter of “fixtures,” and the assessment for 


three bays of the nave were built in 
an initial expenditure of 2, oool.; 
the 
of St. 


he 


Mary, at Milton-next-Sittingbourne 


once notorious quarter, 


with some ladies from Oxford. 


October, 1897. 


total of 1,000 sittings. 


dilapidations of parsonage houses. 
MR. BOTTERILL.—We regret to hear of the death, 


on 2nd inst., at an advanced age, of Mr. William 
Botterill, of Brookside, Newland Park, Hull, senior 


partner of the firm of Messrs. Botterill, Son, & 


Bilson, of No. 23, Parliament-street, Hull, architects 


and surveyors. Mr. Botterill had practised during a 
very long period in Hull, and was architect to the 
School Board Mr. Botterill was the architect 
(1870) of the York City and County Banking C».’s 
offices, in Lowgate, Hull, treated after the Venetian 
Renaissance manner, and (1805) of the Merchants’ 
Exchange at the corner of Lowgate and Bowlalley- 
lane, erected on the site of the old Suffolk Palace, 
the residence of the De La Poles; the Exchange 
Buildings comprise offices for the Hull Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the main principal hall 
measures 70 ft. by 40 ft, and is 32 ft. high 
—both structures are illustrated in the Builder 
of April 2, 1898, mentioned below. For the Hull 
School Board he and his firm planned and 
designed the head offices in Albion-street ; the 
schools in Dalby-rcad (with an enlargement) and in 
Holland-street (estimated cost of about 17, 1ool.). 
having a central hall and eight classrooms for 460 
children; the Higher Grade School in the Boule- 
vard ; and the Central Higher Grade School in 
Bruns wick- avenue. They were architects of the 
Globe warehouse in the High- street, a successful 
rendering of what is, in itself, a commonplace 
theme: Hay's Flour Mills in Grosvenor- street: and 
the vicarage of St. Philip's in Charlotte-street, Hull; 
also of the Grammar School, Bessingby- road, Brid- 
lington, built in 1898-9, at a cost of more than 
8,500! , and since enlarged under Mr. Bilson's super- 
intendence, with five additional dormitories, 
masters’ rooms, studies, &c,, and completion of the 
group of classrooms on the three sides of the 
central hall; the boardroom and offices at the 
Beverley Union Workhouse ; extensive additions to 
the parochial schools at Hessle, Yorkshire ; and the 
new buildings on the west side of Queensgate for 
Beverley Grammar School—the plans providing for 
a central hall and more classrooms at the south 
end when extensions are required hereafter. Of 
uther the more important works carried out by Mr. 
Botterill and his firm we have illustrated Hymer's 
College, built at a cost of nearly 13,000}. for tlie 
fabric, in 1890-1, on the site of the old botanical 
garden, Hull, after the Jacobean style treated in a 
free and modern manner, for which they gained the 
first premium upon the award of Mr. E. C. Robins, 
the assessor June 28. 1800, and January 16, 1802, as 
slightly modified in execution; the Board Schools for 
890 children at the corner of Stepney- lane and Bever- 
ley- road. Hull (W. Botterill) January 14, 1888; Hull 
and Sculcoates Dispensary, Baker- street, Hull, for 
which their designs, adapting the Flemish Renais- 
sance to modern requirements, were chosen in a 
competition limited to four nominated architects— 
September 15, 1888; restoration of the old double 
rood-screen in St. Mary's Church, Beverley, e ected 
after the fall of the central tower in 1520, and since 
mutilated to fit into a narrower space beneath the 


east arch of the crossing—March 24, 1894 Ihn 
our article of April 2, 1808, upon © Hul,” 
we also illustrated of their designs the 


following —Hymer's College (two views, the south- 
west angle and the porch); the Girls’ Industrial 
Schools in Park- avenue; the Be verlev-road Board 
Schools; the Higher Grade Beard School in 
Craven-street; and the Hull and Sculcoates Dis- 
pensary, cited above. The buildings of Hvmer's 
College and the Craven-street School present, as 
we pointed out at the time, quite the most satis- 
factory examples of school architecture in the 
town. We should add that in Auyust, 1887, tne 
firm obtained the second premium in respect of 
their competitive designs for the Victoria Hospital 
for Sick Children, in Hull; and that two years ago 
their plans were approved for an enlargement to 


accommodate twenty-two more nurses, at a cost of 


competition. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


Burnopfield at a cost of 1,400. 


sons, 
14 ft. 


room and church parlour. 
of five rooms has been built for the caretaker. 


light. 
builder Mr. Alfred Davis. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BALLYEASTON, 


floor and gallery is for about 690 people, 


and _heating-chamber 
north side. The church has been replastered 
inside and out, a new varnished pitch-pine ceil- 


ing has been put up to replace the old plaster 


one, and the floors, gallery, pulpit, pews, and other 
woodwork are new. The pulpit, choir seats, com- 
munion table, &c., are constructed of yellow pine, 
walnut stained and French polished. The pews, 
gallery fronts, dadoes, &c., are of varnished pitch- 
pine, with walnut capping:, &c. The floor of the 
vestibule is of marble terrazzo, laid by Mr. J. F 
Ebner, of London, The church has been heated 
with hot water by Messrs. Musgrave & Co., Ltd., 
Belfast, and tne leaded and stained-glass windows 
have been executed and fixed by Messrs. Ward & 
Partner, Belfast. The builder was Mr. WII. Beggs, 
and the architect Mr. N. Fitzsimmons, of Belfast. 

RESTORATION OF GUNTON CHURCH, LOWES- 
TOFT.—The ancient little church of St. Peter, 
Gunton, near Lowestoft, was re-opened recently 
after restoration. The building is of flint with 
stone dressings, consisting of chancel, nave, south 
porch, and low round western tower; and has two 
Norman doorways. The work of restoration has 
been in hand about twelve months, and has been 
carried out under the superintendence of Mr. 
Green, architect, of Norwich, the woodwork having 
been entrusted to Mesers. Grimson, of Loddon, and 
the stonework to Mr. Hall, of Norwich. 

IMPROVEMENTS, BRIGHOUSE PARISH CHURCH.— 
Alterations and improvements at the parish church, 
Brighouse, are to be undertaken, at a cost of about 
5,cool, Plans by Mr. C. II. Fowler, of Durham, 
have been approved, and the chief feature of the 
improvements is the construction of a chancel and 
an open-timbered roof. 

EXTENSION OF BEDWELLTY WORKHOUSE, MON- 
MOUTHSHIRE.—A meeting of the Bedwellty Board 
of Guardians was held at the Workhouse, Tredegar, 
recently, when the Building Committee recom- 
mended the adoption of the plans of the proposed 
extensions to the Workhouse prepared by Mr. D. 
Morgan (Messrs. James & Morgan, Cardiff). The 
recommendation of the Committee was adopted. 

BUILDING IN ABERDEEN.—The Plans Committee 
of Aberdeen Town Council have sanctioned the 
following plans :—Dwelling-house and stabling on 
the west side of Diamond-street for Mr. Charles 
Campbell, per Messrs. Brown & Watt, architects. 
Three dwelling-houses on the north side of Walker- 
road, for Mr. John Gammie, per Messrs. Cameron & 
Watt, architects. Workshopon the west side of 
Causewavend for Messrs. J. & A. Arthur, per Mr. 
R. C. Garden, architect. Stonecutters’ sheds, 
polishing mill, &c., on the south side of Pittodrie- 
street for Messrs. Coutts & Cosgrove, granite mer- 
chants, per Mr. Duncan Hodge, architects. Timber 
sheds in connexion with sawmills at Martin-avenue 
for John Fleming & Co., Limited, per Messrs. 
Sutherland & Pirie, architects. Stovehouse in con- 
nexion with sawmills at Martin-avenue for John 
Fleming & Co., Limited, per Messrs. Sutherlaud & 
Pirie, architects. Stone-polishing sheds on the south 
side of Pittodrie-street for Messrs. Coutts & Younie, 
granite merchants, per Mr. R. G. Wilson. architect. 
Dwelling-house on the south side of Broomhill- 
road for Mr. Robert Farquhar, Broomhill-road, per 
Mr. R. G. Wilson, architect. Dwellipp-house and 
dairy on the west side of Holburn-street for Mr. 
Ifeary Robertscn, per Messrs. Walker & Duncan, 
architects. Dwelling-house on the south side of 
Howburn-place for Mrs. Elizabeth Macdonald, per 
Messrs. Cameron & Watt, architects. Two dwell- 
ing-houses on the west side of Moray-place for 
Messrs. Gray & Kellas, per Messrs. Cameron & Watt, 
architects. Alterations and additions in connexion 
with Concord House, Fonthill-terrace, for Mr. L. 
Barrie, per Mr. John Rust, architect. Six dwelling- 
houses on the east side of Forest-road for Mr. 
Robert Smith, per Messrs. Brown & Watt, archi- 
tects. Boathouse at South Esplanade West for the 
Victoria Rowing Club, per Mr. W. E. Gauld, archi- 
tect. Shed and latrines in connexion with sawmills 
at Martin-avenue for John Fleming & Co., Ltd., per 


some 4,0001., of the Nurses’ Home at the Royal 
Infirmary, Hull, after, we understand, a limited 


CHURCH, BURNOPFIELD.—An addition has been 
made to the United Methodist Free Church at 
An addition, 39 ft. 
oy 12 ft, has been made to the north end or the 
church, giving extra accommodation for 110 per- 

The school has also been enlarged 27 ft. by 
Four classrooms have been built on tne east 
side of the school, and on the north end are a club - 
Near the church a house 
The 
baildings will be lighted throughout by electric 
The architect was Mr. Arnold Kyle, and the 


BEL- 
FAST.—Re-opening services in connexion with this 
church were held recently. The church has been 
entirely remodelled, and is practically a new one, 
except the walls and roof, which have been merely 
repaired. The seating accommodation on ground 
A vesti- 
bule ro ft. wide and the full width of the church, 
with a tower 6o ft. high to the top of the vane, has 
been added to the west end, and a new vestry 
have been built in the 


Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie, architects, D welling- 
house at Gordon’s Mills-road for the Donside Paper 
Mills Co., Ltd., per Mr. A. H. L. Mackinnon, archi. 
tect. Stone-polishing mill and stone-cutters sheds 
on the east side of Canal-road for Messrs. John 
Third & Son, granite sculptors, per Mr. Wiliam 
Smith, architect. 

SCHOOL, LUMPHINNANS, FIFESHIRE.—A new 
school is being erected at Lumphinnans, Fife Mr. 
Wm. Birrell, of Kirkcaldy, is the architect. A 
central corridor, which runs the full length ot 
the premises, is 233 ft. long and 15 ft. wide. The 
roof is composed of open timber-work, while the 
walls are lined with white tiles. In the centre is 
situated the infant department. When fully com- 
pleted, the buildings will accommodate 1,000 pupils 

SCHOOLS, TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER—In 
Trafford Park, on the roth inst., foundation stones 
were laid of a new Primitive Methodist school in 
Third-avenue. The school will accommodate 300, 
and the estimated cost, including the land, is 2,290. 
The architect is Mr. J. B. Thornley, Darwen. 

WORKHOUSE EXTENSION, CHELSEA.—The work 
in connexion with Chelsea Workhouse extension. of 
which the foundation-stone was laid on the &th 
inst. by Mr. Jetfery, the Chairman of the Chelsea 
Board of Guardians, consists in the extension of the 
three blocks of buildings known respectively as 
A,“ „B,“ and “C” Blocks, and in certain altera- 
tions to the block of buildings known as the 
Arthur-street Block. “A” and “B” Blocks, each 
five stories in height, will be extended eastwards to 
the frontage line of the houses in Sydney-street, and 
will contain above the lower ground floor level 
accommodation for aged women and infirm women 
respectively. The lower ground floor of the former 
block will contain matron’s stores; in the latter 
block female officers’ messroom, recreation-room, 
&c. The two blocks will be connected by escave 
bridges, and will have staircases at either end. (, 
or the offices block, facing King’s-road, will be er- 
tended along King’s-road, with a return to Sydney- 
street. On the lower ground floor will be a large relief 
waiting-room and relieving otticers’ rooms, &c., with 
separate entrance from Sydney - street. Oa the 
ground floor, with entrance from King’sroad, will 
be the committee-rooms and waiting-room, and on 
the first floor the boardroom, waiting-rooms, &c. 
The committee-room and boardroom are at present 
situated in “A” and “ B” Blocks respectively, aod 
the space occupied by them will eventually be used 
by aged women and infirm women. The altera- 
tions to the Arthur-street: Block will consist in the 
removal of two old and badly arranged staircase’, 
thereby dividing the Arthur-street Block from the 
master’s house block, which are at present con- 
nected at right angles ; connecting bridges will also 
be formed between the two blocks thus divided, aad 
a new staircase, lavatories, &c., will be erected in 
the Arthur-street Block to replace the staircases, ĉc., 
removed. The contractor for the work is Mr. 
Charles Wall, of Upcerne-road, S.W , and the con- 
tract amount is 32,825/. The quantity surveyors 
are Messrs. Northcrott, Son, & Nicholson, of 
Regent-street, W. The architects are Messrs. M. |. 
Lansdell & E. J. Harrison, of Basinghall-street, EC. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, BLAYDON.—A new 
Roman Catholic church is shortly to be erected. at 
an approximate cost of 7,0001 , upon a site abutting 
Shibdon-road, Blaydon. Plans have been prepare 
by Mr. C. Walker, architect, Newcastle, showing a 
stone structure 136 ft. long. and 31 ft. wide, atiord- 
ing accommodation for about 800 worshippers. A 
presbytery will likewise be erected. The church 
will comprise the main chancel, two side chapel. 
and organ gallery. 

VARIETY THEATRE, DUNDEE.—Oa the roth iost 
Bailie Melville had before him an application from 
Mr. J. M. Creighton, manager of the Gaiety Theatre 
Company, Ltd., Dundee, for the necessary mag's 
trates’ licence for the new hall in Victoria-road. 
The architect is Mr. Alexander. The auditorium is 
horse-shoe in form, and it affords accommodation 
for about 1,500 persons. The proscenium is 24 ft 
in height; its width is 23 ft., and the stage has a 
depth of 20ft. The stalls are seated for 100 persons. 
while the pit is capable of accommodating 1% 
persons. Above is the family circle. Oa tbe 
highest level are the amphitheatre and gallery, 
seated for 600. In addition to the parts of the 
auditorium mentioned, four boxes, two on «ach 
side, one on the family circle and one on the 
gallery level, are provided. Entrances and exits are 
afforded in Victoria- road and in the Lanes abuttg 
on either side of the theatre. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL, LOCHWINNOCH, RENFREWSHIFF.” 
—Preparations are in progress for erecting a ne” 
public school for Lochwinnoch. The site is on the 
rising ground to the north of Calder Glen-T n 
The school will accommodate 600 scholars, exc: 
sive of hall, which will accommodate sixty, aad the 
plan is so arranged that additional classrooms can 
be added when required. The cost of the buildias. 
including site, will be about 10.000. The architec: 
for the Board is Mr. C. Davidson, of Paisley. 

SCHOOL OF COOKERY, NEWCASTLE.—A ted 
of cookery has been erected at Newcastle. 
the Northumberland-road, for the Technical Educa. 
tion Committee. Mr. Dyson is the architect ani 
Mr. Edwin Thomas George, of Newcastle, is tx 
builder. Whilst excavating the 10 ft for the bax: 
ment a bed of running sand was discovered tte 
site crosses that of an old burn, and further excavr 
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tions to the depth of 27 ft. below the level of the 
roadway were necessary. The eastern wall of the 
oftices next door was underset by the School Board, 
and the foundations of the school were made safe 
by a liberal use of steel rails interlaced in the heavy 
concrete, specially heavy concrete buttresses being 
put in at corners where the weight was heaviest. 
There is a basement with stores and larders, and a 
room, reached from the main entrance vid the area, 
where students may store cycles and motor-cars. 
Oa the first floor front is a large room fitted with 
ranges—coal and gas—for public cookery demon- 
strations by the beads of the schools, and entrance 
is gained by a doorway free from the rest of the 
apartments. The whole of the apartments of the 
three floors are connected by corridors running 
along the eastern extremity of the building, and the 
corridors are coupled up by a staircase arrangement 
from floor to floor. There is a special demon- 
stration-room with gallery at the rear of the building 
oo the ground floor. This is for the children from 
the schools of the city. In the front of the building 
there are apartments for the principal and assistants, 
and higher up are bedrooms, principally for those 
students who are in residence under scholarships. 
All the main apartments are wainscoted with glazed 
bricks. The sub-contractors are :— Plumbing, Mr. 
M. Charlton; plastering, Mr. John Chapman; 
paiotiog and staining, Mr. James Small; slating. 
Mr. Joho Hewitson. 
—̃ . 


FOREIGN. 


FRAXCE — The jury of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
charged with the Prix Chenavard has awarded the 
prize to M. Hébrard, pupil of M. Scellier de Gisors. 
The subject was “ Projet d'Ecole Speciale Militaire.” 
Ia the gallery of the Bibliotheque Nationale 
koown as the Chambre de Mazarin a fine tapestry 
has just been placed, execnted at the Gobelins 
manufactory. It is after a picture by Enrmann, 
and represents the great artists of the Italian 
Renaissance grouped around the central figure of 
Lorenzo di Medici——A committee has deen 
formed at Paris to offer to the United States 
Government a bronze bust of Washington, to 
be executed after the plaster model by David 
a' Angers. The theatre at Lille, built about 1785 
trom the designs of Lequeux, has been destroyed by 
fice Important works are to be commenced at 
Ela ritz for the improvement of the old port and 
oi the Cote des Basques, at a cost of 300,000 fr. 
The town of Epinal is about to erect a monu- 
mental ſountain surmounted by a statue of Joan of 
Arc. The Municipality of Oran has voted a sum 
f 1,030,000 fr. for a new municipal theatre.—— 
The death is announced, at the age of thirty- 
eight, of M. Jean Alfred Marioton, the painter, 
a pupil of M. Gérôme, M. Bouguereau, and 
of his brother M. Claudius Marioton. He had 
obtained a second Prix de Rome, and had devoted 
himself to decorative painting. His works adorn a 
great number of private houses in Paris ——The 
ceath also is announced, at the age of forty-six, of 
M. Henri Fouque:, the sculptor, two of whose 
works were purchased by the city of Paris. His 
group entitled “ Drame au Desert” has been placed 
ia Ube Square Cambronne. He had obtained medals 
in the Salons of 1885, 1889, 1893, and Igoo. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE ENGINEERING SCHOOL.—The 
Wilson ” premium for the best paper read before 
the Crystal Palace Engineering Society during the 
present session has been awarded by the Council to 
W. L. M. Thomas for his paper on Light Rail- 
ways.” Other papers read during the session were 
“ The Uganda Railway,” by J. F. Leyland; “ The 
Improvements at Dover Harbour,” by H. O. H. 
k.theridge; and Aerial Railways, by A. Colman. 
Ao address was also given by Mr. A. T. Walmisley, 
Inst. C. E, Engineer to the Dover Harbour Board, 
on “The Advantages of the Study of Geometry.” 
The premium was presented to Mr. Thomas by Sir 
George Barclay Bruce, Past- President of the 
lastitution of Civil Engineers, honorary member of 
the Society of Engineers, on the occasion of the 
niuety - first distribution of certificates at the school 
oa April 8. 

THE SANITARY INSTITUTE.—At an examination 
ia Practical Sanitary Science, held in Birmingham 
on April 3 and 4, two candidates presented them- 
selves, and one certificate was granted, i.c, to Mr. 
Maurice Malins. At an examination for Iuspectora 
ot Nuisances, held In Birmingham, on April 3 and 4. 
seventy-three candidates presented themselves, and 
thirty-five candidates were certified, as regards 
their sanitary knowledge, competent to discharge 
the duties of Inspectors of Nuisances under the 
Public Health Act, 1875. 

THE CREWE COLLECTION OF BLAKE’S WORKS — 
Messrs. Sotheby sold the eighteen lots from the 
Earl of Crewe's collection of Blake's original 
drawings for a total of 9,7751. 53. a few days ago. 
Mr. Quaritch secured for 5,600/. the “ Illustrations 
of the Book of Job, invented and engraved by 
William Blake,” 1825, published by the author at No. 3, 
F ountain-court, Strand, and consisting of twenty-two 
brilliant proof impressions on Iadia paper and the 
twenty-one original designs in colours. Gilchrist 
records in his Life” of Blake that the latter sold 


the collection to Mr. Butts, from whom it was 
bought by Monckton Milnes (Lord Houghton). 
Mr. A. Jackson gave 1,960l. for the twelve coloured 
drawings, 6} in. by 5 in. (reputedly unpublished), 
for L’Allepco” and “Il Penseroso, with text of 
the two poems and MS. explanations of the 
designs. 
of Heaven and Hell,” twenty-seven plates, original 
issue, 260}. (Osmaston); Europe, a Prophecy,“ 


The other lots included “The Marriage 


1794, seventeen plates, richly coloured, 203). ; 


“ America, a Prophecy,” 1793, a copy of the ex- 
tremsly rare original issue, with plates numbered 


1 to 16, and a frontispiece without text, 295/. ; 
“The Book of Urizen,” 1794, the original issue, 


containing twenty-seven plates of the most remark- 
able kind, richly coloured and heightened with gold 
leaf, 307]. ; and Songs of Innocence and Experi- 
ence, showing the Two Contrary States of the 


Human Soul,” 1818, with the first, second, and third 


titles, fifty-four coloured plates, 12mo. shape, a 


very rare specimen in that fine condition, 30o0l. 
(Quaritch). 


Book SALES.—The following works upon art, 


topography, and kindred subjects have recently 


been sold by auction at Messrs. Hodgson’s: The 
original MS. of J. A. Symonds’s “ Life of Michel- 
angelo Buonarotti ” (1891), with the plates as issued 
with the book, rol. 153.; D. G. Rossetti’s “ Sir Hugh 
the Heron,” 1843, privately printed at G. Polidore's 
103., and 


Press, with an autograph letter, 35/. 
“ Poems,” privately printed, 1869, 26l. ; 


Morris's “Story -f the Glittering Plain,” Kelms- 
cott Press, 1891, 16/., and Story of Gunnlang the 
Worm-tongue and Raven the Skald,” 1891, printed 
at the Chiswick Press, but not published, one of 
three copies on vellum, 42/; “Euclid,” printed by 
Ratdolt at Venice in 1482, a fine copy of the first 
work, with diagrams, 31/ ; R Hakluyt's Principal 
Navigations, Voyages, Trattiques, and Discoveries 
of the English Nation,” 1599 1600, 281. 108. ; Louis 
Fagan's History of Engraving in England,“ 1893, 
in three volumes, atlas folio size, with roo typical 
examples reproduced from rare prints in the British 
Museum, one of fifty copies, I2l.; aad Mrs. John Fran- 
kau's “ Eighteenth Century Colour Prints,” 1990, 


171. 103., and John Raphael Smith,” 1902, 271. 103. 


At Messrs. Puttick & Simpson's: J. Papworth's 
Select Views of London and the Environs,” 179), 
with coloured plates by Rowlandson, 22/.; Acker- 
mann's Public Schools,“ 1816, with coloured plates, 


191. 103.; and “The Roadster's Album,” 1845, with 


coloured plates, 39l. 
and Mayhew, “A Universal System of Household 


Furniture,“ with ninety-five plates, 19/ 5%; The 


Golden Legend,” Kelmscott Presse, 1892, rol. 103. ; 
Boydell’s “ History of the River Thames,” 1794.6 ; 
a grangerised copy, with goo additional illustrations, 
bound in green morocco by the Guild of Women 
Binders, 101I.; William Blake's “Book of Job,” 
twenty-one proof-plates, in the original wrapper, 
141 ; Lipscombe's “ Buckinghamshire,” 1847, 184. 53.; 
Malton's London and Westminster, 1792, 111. 53.; 
Ruskin's Modern Painters,” five volumes, 1848-60, 
141. 153.; Ackermann's Microcosm of London,“ 
1811, witn coloured plates by Pugin and Rowland- 
son, 231.; a very fine copy ot the beautifully 
illustrated book on art work. by J. P. Bergomensis, 
„De Plurimis Claris Selectisqz (sic) Mulieribus 
Opus... . 1497, Ferrara, 30. 103. W. H. Pyne's 
“Royal Residences,“ 1819, 17/.; and Ackermann’s 
“ Oxford” and “Cambridge,” 1814-5, 30/. 103. 
ROYAL ORTHOP.EDIC HOSPITAL.— It is stated 
that the Governors of the hospital have disposed of 
their site in Oxford-street and Hanover-square, 
having let it upon a lease for ninety-nine years at 
an annual rent of 1,400/. with an option of acquiring 
the freehold for 40,000]. within three years from now, 
and that Mr. Walter Emden has been appointed 
architect for new hospital buildings. The Governors 
have taken from the Duke of Bedford a lease of a 
site at the corner of Herbrand-street and Coram- 
street, North Bloomsbury, at an annual rent of 500l. 
after the end of next year. It seems, however, that 
upon the ratification of negotiations for union of the 
two institutions which they have opened with the 
National Orthopedic Hospital, the interest in the 
site in Coram-street will be disposed of. If the 
union is effected, it is intended to erect a hospital 
for a hundred beds in the northern suburbs as a 
country branch, and to establish a joint central 
hospital on and adjoining the site of the buildings 
of the Natiozal Orthopxdic Hospital in Great Port- 
land-street, Marylebone. The King’s Hospital Fund 
almoners are prepared, we read, to make a liberal 
subsidy in aid of the contemplated amalgamation. 
THE NEW INFIRMARY FOR MANCHESTER. — 
Now that the trustees of the Manchester Iufirmary 
have signified their approval of the sale of the 
Piccadilly site and the acquisition of Stanley-grove 
for building purposes, no time will be lost in under- 
taking the various matters that must precede the 
building of the new intircmary. The arrangements 
with the Corporation for the purchase by the 
city of the land in Piccadilly and with the 
Council of Owens College for the transfer of the 
Stanley Grove estate, will, it is exoected, shortly be 
completed. The Board of Management do not pro- 
pose to have an open competition in plans. Such 
a proceeding, they hold, would probably deprive 
them of the assistance of some of the best archi- 
tects in the country. All architects will, however, 
have the opportunity, in the first instance, of being 
placed upon the Board's list, and the Board will 


At Messrs. Sotheby's: Ince 


select from the applications the names of eight or 
ten architects or firms of architects, and these will 
be commissioned to prepare plans for a new 
Infirmary on the Stanley-grove site. All the plans 
will be paid for, and the Board will be at liberty to 
select from them those which appear to be most 
suited to modern requirements. — Manchester 
Guardian. 

STRAND AND HOLBORN IMPROVEMENT.—In the 
case of the claim by Messrs. Dent & Hellyer, sani- 
tary engineers, Newcastle-street, against the London 
County Council for 60,000/. for the compulsory 
acquisition of their property by the latter for the 
purposes of the Strand and Holborn improvement 
scheme — which claim came before Mr. Ralph 
Clutton as sole arbitrator at the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion—a consultation took place between counsel, 
with the result that the Council agreed to pay to the 
claimants the sum of 37.500), Messrs. Dent & 
Hellyer remaining in possession until the last day 
of September of the present year. 

INTERNATIONAL FIRE EXHIBITION, 1903.—We 
have been asked to state that architects who have 
designed fire stations are requested to communicate 
with Mr. F. R Farrow, of 29, New Bridge-street, 
E.C., not later than Saturday, April 25, with the 
view of the possible exhibition of perspectives, 
elevations, photographs, or plans of modern stations 
in the architectural group of the impending Inter- 
national Fire Exhibition at Earl's Court. 

PROPOSED RESTORATION OF CULROSS ABBEY.— 
A meeting of those favourable to the proposal to 
restore Culross Abbey, which was founded in 1217 
by Malcolm, Earl of Fife, but which, after passing 
through strange vicissitudes, is now represented 
only by the choir of the original building, was held 
in the Society of Arts Hall, George-street, Edin- 
burgh, on the oth inst. A scheme of restoration 
has been prepared by Sir R Rowand Anderson, and 
it is estimated that the restoration will cost 5, oool. 
Of that sum the heritors have offered to pay 2,000l., 
and, with a view of raising the remaining portion, 
committees are being formed in Culross, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow. Acommittee of seven gentle- 
men, with Mr. Thomas Aitken. Edinburgh, as 
convener, was afterwards formed. 

MEMORIAL BRONZE, CHURCH OF ST. MARY, 
UPOTTERY, DEVONSHIRE.—A large bronze has just 
been erected upon the north side of the parish 
church of S:. Mary, at Upottery. It has been 
placed there by the present Viscount Sidmouth to 
the memory of the Right Honourable Henry 
Addington, Viscount Sidmouth, born May, 1757, 
Speaker of the House of Commons 1789-1801, and 
Prime Minister, 1801-1804. The bronze has been 
made and erected by Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, 
Exeter. 

ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN GREECE.— 
Professor Furtwaengler, the German archzologist, 
ia the course of his excavations in Orkhomenos, in 
the province of Boeotia, has discovered vases, it is 
stated, bearing inscriptions in a character exactly 
similar to that of the inscriptions which Sir John 
Evans discovered in his excavations at Knossos, in 
Crete. 

WINDOW, TALLAND CHURCH. — A three-light 
window has been placed in the east end of Talland 
Parish Church as an Easter offering. The Cruci- 
fixion of the Saviour is the subject of the central 
light, and on either side are the Blessed Virgin and 
St. John respectively. The windows are the work 
of Messrs. Chater & Sons, London. 

RESERVOIR, BURY, LANCASHIRE,—The ceremony 
of cutting the first sod in connexion with the con- 
struction of a new reservoir for the Bury and 
District Joint Water Board took place on the 8th 
inst. The site is between the Calf Hey and the 
Holden Wood reservoirs already owned by the 
Board in the valley at Haslingden Grane. Grane 
village, which is now depopulated, is on the site of 
the reservoir, which is to contain 280,000,000 gal- 
lons. The contracts amount to 104,626/.,, and seven 
years is the period allowed for completion. Messrs. 
W. & J. Foster, of Bingley, are carrying out the 
contract for construction. Mr. Cartwright is the 
Board’s engineer. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


PAINTERS’ DISPUTE AT SOUTHPORT.—On Thurs- 
day, April 9, about 250 painters in Southport came 
out on strike. Ia October the masters gave notice 
of a reduction of hours in winter, that during 
November, December, and January work should be 
8 to 4, with half an hour for dinner, and Saturdays 
8 to 12; during the first fourteen days in February 
8 to 5, with half an hour for dinner, and on Satur- 
days 8 to 12; full time to commence on Feb- 
ruary 15. The boundaries were to be one mile 
from the Southport Town Hall for Southport 
masters, and one mile from the Birkdale Town Hall 
for Birkdale masters, and it should be optional to 
pay wages at the jobs on the respective shops. The 
men otfered to accept the change provided the 
masters reduced the mile boundary from the shops, 
beyond which boundary men were paid for the time 
occupied ia walking to a job, to half a mile, and that 
the men should always be paid at the shop. To this 
the masters said they could not agree. At the masters’ 
meeting on the oth inst. firms representing 270 
Operatives were represented, and it was agreed to 
stand firm to the terms agreed upon. At present 
250 men are receiving strike pay, and about 109 are 
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at work. The strike has come at an inopportune 
time, as work is now brisk, and most operatives 
can earn from 353. to 21. 58. per week (with over- 
time). Strike pay will not amount to more than 
158. per man. 


case he was of opinion that the premises were 
in such a state as to be a nuisance 


not 
within any meaning of the word “ nuisance,” 
as used in the Public Health Acts, that he 
was aware of. He was also of opinion that 


STONEMASONS’ DISPUTE, NEWCASTLE AND Dis- these premises were not in such a state as to be in- 


TRICT.—A meeting of the stonemasons employed in 
the building trades of Newcastle, Gateshead, and 
Gosforth was held on the 14th inst. at the King’s 
Head Hotel, Newcastle, to consider the present 
aspect of their dispute. The officials declined to 
give the Press any ioformation, but we learn from 
an unofficial source that the decision come to was 
to the effect that the men agreed to return to work 
this morning, the 15th inst., but in the meantime, 
if some satisfactory arrangement was not come to 
during the course of the day, they will at once 
cease work, and come out on strike. Therefore the 
request of the employers to postpone and the 
threatened notice to terminate work for a week 
was rejected on the ground that they had had 
several months to consider the subject. There are 
about Soo men in the society, but we understand 
that only some 300 men are affected by the Federa- 
tion.—Newcastle Chronicle, 
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LIGHT AND VENTILATION. 


ON Wednesday, last week, at the Lambeth 
Police Court, the case of the Camberwell Borough 
Council v. Briant was decided. There were two 
summonses taken out through Mr. Kerslake, sani- 
tary inspector, and the complaint was that there 
was an absence of light and ventilation to the stair- 
case, and an order was asked for requiring the 
defendant, Mr. Robert Briant, F. S. I., of 200, Ken- 
nington Park-road, the agent of houses in Harris- 
street, Camberwell, to put a sky-light in the roof of 
each house. 

Mr. H. Courthorpe Munroe, barrister, appeared 
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jurious or dangerous to health. It seemed to him 
that the worst that could be said against them was 
that they gave to tenants who were careless about 
letting into their rooms such bad air as London 
afforded an opportunity of living in a more stuffy 
atmosphere than was good for them according to 
modern ideas. He was of opinion that the tenants 
could themselves use these premises in such a way 
as would entirely negative all the evidence given 
by the Council as to the danger of injury to the 
health of the terants. It followed that he was not 
prepared to make the order asked for, and that 
he must dismiss the summons. A3 scientific evi- 


dence was called on both sides, he should allow the 


| 


on behalf of the Council, and Mr. J. P. Easton, ' 


of William Easton & Sons, Solicitors, for the 
defendant. 

The Council called, amongst other witnesses, five 
doctors, viz.: Dr. Stevens, their Medical Officer of 
Health; Dr. Wm Heaton; Dr. J. C. Jackson, 
Medical Officer for Fulbam ; Dr. Wm. Stone; and 
Dr. E. C. Bousfield, Bacteriologist to the Camber- 
well Council. 

For the defence, Dr. Wm. Lansdale, D. P. H., Dr. 
Oldfield, and Mr. Robert Briant were called, and, 
alter adjourning the matter for consideration and a 
personal view, the magistrate, Mr. Hopkins, de- 
livered the following judgment :— 

He said the cases of which this was a type were 
not very uncommon incidents of the constant 
struggle on the part of the Local Authorities to keep 
London healthy and sanitary according to advanc- 
ing modern ideas, but the question raised was very 
difficult, and he hoped they were in a fair way of 
getting it authoritatively settled by the High Court. 
In form the summons was to obtain an order 
to abate a nuisance, but in substance the con- 
test was whether the owner of a house built long 
prior to the passing of the Public Health (London) 
Act could be compelled to make a structural 
alteration in it to the extent of putting a skylight in 
the roof for the purpose of lighting and ventilating 
a staircase and landing alleged to be dark and un- 
ventilated. He had been favoured with the views 
of eminent scientific gentlemen upon the condition 
of the houses, with particulars of the carbonic acid 
proportion in samples of air taken within and with- 
out, with particulars of air stagnation, and finally 
he had himself visited the property. The houses 
under the defendant's control were tiny houses in a 
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mean street. They were in very good order and | 


repair, and were, perhaps, exceptionally well cared 
for for such property. They consisted of four 
living rooms, two on the ground and two on the 
first floor, and in the middle of the house, entered 
from the ground-floor passage, was a straight stair- 
case, the sides of which ran right up to the 
ceiling lines of the first floor. On the floor 
line of the first toor was a tiny landing off 
which on left and right two doors opened into the 
two first-floor rooms. Doors and windows being 
all open there was light and circulation and ventila- 
tion, and draught enough and to spare. When the 
doors and windows were shut the staircase was 


rather dark, and was apt to become stuffy when the 


top room doors were continuously shut, and the 
Council asked for an order to abate the nuisance 
alleged to arise from that rather dark and stuffy 
staircase. They said that could be done by 
putting a skylight in the roof at a cost of 
4l. for each house. He thought the work might 
be so done as to effect an improvement in the 
premises as regarded light and air, but he had 
to consider whether that improvement could be 
made compulsory. He had always thought that 


there was no magic in the words structural altera- 


tion,” and that everything depended upon whether, 
as a fact, the premises were in such a state as to be 
a nuisance or injurious or dangerous to health. If 
so, he had always thought that an order to abate 
the nuisance or the danger must follow, whether 
that order involved a structural alteration or not ; 
and he had, in his time, made or refused several 
such orders, according as he had been satisfied or 
not with the evidence in that particular. In this 


defendant 5/. 5s. costs. 
a a ad 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.® 


6,703 of 1002.— H. LACHINAL: Means for Operating 
Window Blinds, Shutters and the Like, 
Means for operating blinds, shutters, and the like, 
consisting of a transmission mechanism with 
universal joints, combined with an actuated device 
controlling a system or series of abutments for 
checking a movement produced by the weight of 
the blind or shutter when on cessation of operation 
said transmission mechanism has been released. 
6.770 of 1902.— E. F. WARD: Chimney or Ventila- 
ting Shaft Top. 
This consists in a chimney or ventilating shaft top 
consisting of an outer tube with an opening or 
openings in the side communicating with a smaller 
tube or enclosed passage upwards within the outer 
tube. 


8,845 of 1902.—C. J. MALINGS: Draught and Dust 
Excluders for Doors and the Like. 


Draught and dust excluders, consisting in the com- 
bination with a casing fitted in a groove, or otber- 
wise attached to a door of a weather strip in said 
casing, secured in a metal binder or trough; a bar 
mounted in said casing above the weather strip, a 
spring arranged at one end of said bar, and means 
such as toggles, pawls, links, inclined surfaces, or 
the like, whereby a longitudinal motion of said bar 
causes the weather strip to emerge from the casing 
and so close the interstitial space between the casing 
and the door. 


9,703 of 1902.— E. GLOVER: Metal Casements or 
Hinged Windows. 


In that class of metal casements or hinged windows 
turned on vertical pivots in the same vertical plane 
as the window frame, making the fixed and hinged 
parts of the top and bottom bars with male and 
female pivots or horizontal turntables of special 
construction. 


11,432 of 1902.— R. LEGGOTT and W. R. LEGGOTT, 
LTD.: Sliding Bolts for Securing Doors and the 
Like. 

In carrying out this invention, a suitable plate frame 

is formed for attaching to the door or the like ; the 

said plate is prepared with a long recess on the face 
side, and in this recess a lever is mounted ona 
fulcrum pin, beyond which the sliding bolt is 
mounted between suitable guides forming part of 


sisting of a scraper, a frame carrying the scraper 
having two members at right angles to each other 
and runners upon each member, and connexions 
from the extremities of the frame to drawiag 
engines at front and rear, the frame being adapted 
to travel in either direction, and to be upset oa the 
end of each travel. 
11,242 of 1902.—J. H. PLACE & Sows, LTD., and 
W. H. PLACE: Waste-pipe Protector Bixk fer 
Sinks and the Like. 


A protector block or junction, for the waste-pipes 

of sinks and the like, provided with a trap or gully 

externally thereof. 

28,718 of 1902.—W. C. Lyon: Metallic Matrices or 
Skeletons for Strengthening Blocks of Artifical 
Stone and the Like. 


Means of connecting the main rods or wires of 3 

matrix designed for use in building blocks or slabs, 

with the tie wires, the game consisting in a casting 

of lead or other soft metal, said casting being pro- 

vided with a depending lug or projection. 

1173 of 1903.—R. GARDNER : Abrading Blocks and 
Mountings therefor. 


An abrading surface comprising a series of spaced. 
independently removable abrading sections extend- 
ing radially, each section having an increased 
Operating face towards its outer end, the vertical 
faces of each section being at right angles to the 
Operating face. 

1174 of 1903 —R. GARDNER: Abrading Blocks and 

Mountings therefor. 


An abrading tool comprising the combination of a 
suitable carrier and a plurality of abrading blocks, 
„5 approximately a trianꝑular- shaped cored 
body. 

1,209 of 1003.— J. F. RIDING : Healing and Humidi- 
Jving Apparatus for Greenhouses, Dwelling- houses, 
Cotton Mills, and Other Places where Heat or 
Moisture is Required. 


This consists in the combination of endless pipes, a 
cylinder or cylinders connected therewith, said 
cylinder or cylinders consisting of a water casing 
surrounding tubes, which are arranged to cross each 
other either horizontally or diagonally or placed 
vertically and united to the water casing, an 
adjustable heating device supported by balance; 
weights and water supply and overflow pipes for 
said water casing. 

1,813 of 1903.— C. TAYLOR: Gullies or Traps for 

Drains, 


This consists of one or more receivers for waste 
water placed at the side of the ordinary grid, and 
an additional grid placed under said ordinary grid 
in such a position that the waste water will pass 
through the additional grid to the drain without 
first passing through the ordinary grid. 


11,892 of 1902.—H. W. CHUBB: Locks for the Doors 
of Safe-Deposit Lockers or Cupboards and the Likt. 


Means for attaching a lock to and detaching it from 
a door, consisting of guides fixed to or formed in 
the door between which the Icck can be slid into or 
out of position, and devices for retaining the lock 
15 place between the said guides and for releasing 
t. 
13,411 of 1962 —THE STEEL NUT AND J. HAMPTON. 
LIMITED, AND J. HAMPTON, SENIOR: Carpenters’ 
Bench Stops. 


This consists in making the body or fixed part ot 
the stop which is secured to the bench, in the 
ordinary way, of a box-like form, and combining 


the plate frame. Connected to the sliding bolt are 
a number of projecting arms, so placed that, on 
operating the before-mentioned lever in either direc- 
tion, the sliding bolt is actuated accordingly, and 
when the lever is in its normal position, laying 


therewith a coiled spring for the leg of the adjust- 
able part or stop proper to seat itself on and so 
connecting the stop proper to the box-like body by 
means of a screw, that when the screw is turned in 
one or other direction, the stop proper is raised by 


within the recess, the arms of the lever are parallel 
with the axis of the sliding bolt, forming props to 
the bolt in such a manner that the said bolt is locked 
in the position corresponding to that of the lever. 
In the before-mentioned recess, in order that the 
lever may be retained in the recess. and the unlock- 
ing of the sliding bolt prevented. one or more stops 
controlled by springs may be applied so to come in 
contact with the internal arms of the lever, and 
thereby retain the lever and sliding bolt in their 
required position. 

9,576 of 1902.—J. SHANKS: Water Closets. 


A water closet having its side walls near the top of 
the basin curving inwards so as to form a compara- 
tively large shoulder part on each side, the side 
walls extending more or less vertically downwards 
from the shoulder, and arranged so that the 
breadth of the basin below the shoulder is practi- 
cally the same as the width of the discharge: the 
front portion of the basin sloping from the rim to 
the outlet leading to the trap beng. 

25 071 of 1902.—J. C. WEGERIF : Mills for Grinding 
A pan or roller mill in which the grinding rollers as 
well as the pan are positively driven, and have their 
axes mounted non-radially to the pan axis in bear- 
ings directly loaded with yielding pressure and 
fitted to slide in vertical guides, 


6,945 of Ig02.—W. ROYLE (P. E. Monnerat): 


Machines for Levelling and Cultivating Land, and 


Excavating, Embanking, and Lifting Earth. 


A ground scraper or cultivating apparatus, con- 


— ———— — 


*All these applications are in the stage in which 


opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can be made, 


the spring or depressed by the head of the screw 


against the action of the said spring. 


24,226 Of 1902.—-A. GUYOT: Taps er Cocks. 


A tap or cock for water, steam, or other fluid under 
pressure, characterised in that the valve thereof is 
provided with a pivot passing with considerable 
friction within a socket or bearing formed in the 
end of the controlling stem, which passes through a 
shouldered cap screwed into the casing or body of 
the tap. 


24,455 Of I902.—WayGoop & OTIS. LTD. (Otis 
Elevator Co., Incorporated): Controlissg Deris 
Jor Electric Motors, applicable to the Aton c 
Elevators and ihe Like. 


This invention consists primarily of means for 
changing the speed of a motor in accordance with 
the load before stopping, and so that the speed ot 2 
motor may be automatically reduced before stopping. 
by an amount proportioned to the load. 


1,277 Of 1903.—W. STEGER. Weather Strips. 


The object of the present invention is to improve 
the construction of tbat class of weather strips 
having a slidable strip fitted in a recess of the 
bottom edge of the door, and capable of upward 
aad downward movement as the door opens asd 
closes, and to enable such parts to be entirely con- 
structed of metal, whereby warping and twisting 
are prevented. This consists of a metallic bod 
designed to be arranged within a recess of a door. 
and provided at the top with interior recesses 
formed by upsetting the metal, and having inclined 
faces, springs having their upper end set at an 
angle and secured to the said inclined faces, whereby 
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the springs are adapted to be flexed or bent trans- 
versely, the slidable weather strip being connected 
with the springs. 


2,09) of 1903.—L. JURDENS: 
Fastening with Alarm Device. 
This consists in the combination with the usual 
bolt, a blade spring fixed to the rear surface of the 
bolt, the free end of said spring being bent upwards, 
a contact piece fixed to said blade spring, a second 
blade spring fixed to the upper wall of the casing 
and extending downwardly, and a contact piece 

tized to said sscond blade spring. 


Door Lock and 


ee 
MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 18. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Visit to Edin. 
burgh of the Glasgow Architectural Association, where a 
number of buildings will be inspected. 

St. Pauls Heclestological Society. - Visit to the Church 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate. Meeung in the church at 
2.30 p.m. 

Monpay, APRIL 20. 


Roe Institute of British Architects.—Mr. Edwin 
T. Hall on“ Four Modern Hospitals.“ The paper will be 
illustrated by working and detail drawings. 8 p.m. 
Ssurvevors [nstitution.—Mr. H. Trustram Eve on 
“ Modern Methods of Valuation of Manurial Residues.” 


4pm. 
E:tinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit to 
Manderston Estate. 


Tugspay, APRIL 21. 


Institution of Civil Engincers.—Mr. J. T. Milton and 
Mr. W. J. Larkeon ‘The Decay of Metals.” 8 p.m. 

Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution, — Twenty- 
fifih Annual Dinner, King's Hall, Holborn Restaurant. 
6.30 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Association. Paper by Mr. 
A. Hessell Tiltman. 8 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Annual 

usiness Meeting and President's Valedictory Address. 

astern Counties Master Builders’ l'cderation.—Coun- 
cil meeting at 3 p.m , and annual general meeting at 3.30 
p. , at tbe Cups Hotel, Colchester. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 23. 


Koyal Institution. — Professor Dewar. M.A., 
“ Hydrogen : Gaseous, Liquid, and Solid.” I. 5 p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Enginecrs. — Anniversary 
Dinner. 

fastitution of Electrical Engineers.—t. Adjourned 
discussion on paper by Mr. A. D. Constable and Mr. E. 
Fawssett on Distribution Losses in Electric Supply 
Systems,” and Mr. M. B. Fields’ paper on A Study of 
the Phenomenon of Resource in Electric Circuits by the 
Ard of Oscillograms.“ 2. (If time permit.) Mr. W. 
Aitken on Divided Multiple Switchboards : An Efficient 
Telephone System for the World's Capitals.“ (The 
announcement of the Council Nominations for the Council 
Cf 1993-4 will be made at this meeting.) R p.m. 

Society Jor the Encourasement of the Finc A.- Mr. 
H. Beaumont on *Ruskin's Bible of Amiens” (with 
lantern illustrations). 8 p.m. 


on 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).— 
Mr. H. S. Watson on Bacterial Sewage-Disposal Works 
at Ash, Dover.” 8p.m. 

Royal Institution.—Hon. R. a Strutt, M.A., on 
Some Recent Investigations on Electrical Conduction.” 

p.m. 

Institution of Mechanical Enginecrs.—1. President's 
Address. 2. Professor W. E. Dalby on The Education 
of Engineers in America, Germany, and Switzerland.” 
8 pm. 

Junior Iastitution of Engineers (Westminster Palace 
Hotel). — Mr. R. W. Newman on The Effect of Design 
on Methods of Construction, from a Contractor's Point of 
View. 8 p.m. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 28. 

Royal Institution. - Professor Langton Douglas, M.A., 

on The Early Art of Siena.” I. 3p.m. 
———— ee ere 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


April 6.—By MIDDLETON & CRACKNELL. 
Hampstead.—10, Prince Arthur-rd., u. t. 51 yrs., 


B-r. 30l, e ie canes crt en e.s... Yoh OOO 
By Tuomas, Peyer, & Mices. 
Uffculme, Devon.—The Uffculme Brewery, with 
22 tied houses, . ö 9 9 0, 600 
Mount View and 37 4. ſ., p ese ee sees 3,000 
Ockley, Surrey. —The Red Lion Hotel and 2} a., 
the letting on 21 yrs. free lease, at per annum 
(including goodwill and possession)..... rere 150 
By Ventrom, Butt, & Coorer. 
Houndsditch.—Nos. 53, 59, 60, and 6 A, area 
4,000 Ít., building lease for 80 yrs., let at per 
MAGN hes oe ka. E T T 1 395 
City cf London. —87 and 88, Tower Hill, area 
2, 100 fl., building lease for 8o yrs., let at per 
l/ ĩðRç% e E s 160 
By WEATHERALI. & GREEN. 
Clapton.—4, Clapton Common, f., y. T. 120. 95650 
Hounslow, NI Iddx.— Jersey Villas, f. g. r. 3 394. 46:,. 
re version in 44 „rr e 1,140 
By Winkworth & Co. 
Belgravia.— 40 and 41, Wilton-cres., profit rentals 
of 405. for i yrs. and 260%. for 19} yrs 2,175 
13, Wiltoo-place, u. t. 19 yrs., g. r. 67. 6s., y. r. ae 
FECL ——iö¹ ee Ter ere ere e x, 
April 7.—By DrsenHamM, Tewson, & Co. 
Hoilow ay. — 90, 92, and 94, Drayton Pk., u. t. 73. 
yrs, E T. 244, v. T. 11242. Debess anase 15105 
4, Stavordale-rd., u. t. 73 yrs., B-r. 80., y. r. 45/.— 450 


Notting H ill.— 37, Ladbroke- sq., u. t. 35 yrs., g. r. 


r A FF . £780 
By Davip Burnett & Co. 
Manor Park.—96, 98, and 136, Third-av., f., w. r. 
Fil / a SLBA ere er ra è 530 
Dersingham-av., plot of land, Ii... 195 
Ilford.—7 and 8, Grove-cottages, f., w. r. 312. 48... 295 
By Hampton & Sons. 
Cockayne Hatley, Beds.—The Cockayne Hatley 
Estate, 1,540 acres, f., including the manor 
and advowsoe n e 34,100 
By Hol. couBR, Betts, & WES r. 
Camden Town. — 67, St. Augustine s- d., u. t. 60 
yrs., K. T. 10l., Y r. 52. 1. e 500 
Marylebone. — 84, Higk.st., u. t. 6 yrs., g. r. 25/., 
r. 120. CC rer foo 
18, Paddington - st., u. t. 6 yrs., g. r. 20d., y. r. 
' beh inite dip Rida RG 45 Ä 120 
23, Nottingham-st., u.t. 211 yrs., g. r. tol, y. r. a 
By J. P. THORNTON. 
Shepherd's Bush.— 394, Goldhawk-rd., u.t. 86} 
yrs., B.T. 10l, €T. , 8 800 
By Boyton, PEGRAM, & BUCKMASTER (at 
Walham Green). 
Fulham.—24 to 30 (even), Ancill-st., f., v. r. 
1322. 122. 9 e 9 q. 1, 2c0 
4, Barclay - rd., u. t. 56 yrs., g. r. 7“. 108., wr. 
6. 8 e 720 
143, Munster-rd., u. t. 89 yrs., g. T. 6“. 58., e. r. 
S vin cereus e § Bias b ET e ae 350 
38, Moore Pk-rd., u.t. 634 yrs., g. r. 52. 108., y. r. 
J ee eee nee ee F 320 
26 to 32 (even), De Morgan rd., u. t. 923 yrs., 
r 08s 5 aes 825 
Chelsea. —7 and 8, Gertrude · st., u t. 48 yrs., g. r. 
10l., y. r. 8. . 790 
April 8.—By Harns & BRADLv. 
Millwall.— 13 and 15. Newcastle st., u. t. 38 yrs., 
g.r. 7“. 145., w. r. 621. 88 5 290 
By E. H. Henry. 
Clapham Common. — a to 5, South - side (S.), u. t. 
21 YTS., g. r. 58. 128, y. r. 314ꝶ . 2,650 
6, South - side, u. t. ar yrs., g. T. 187., y. r. 100 0. 17010 
Brixton.—34, Torrens-rd., u. t. 79 yrs., g. r. 7L, y. r. 
344. 2 2 6 „ „„ „6 (6 o % % „%%% „eee „„ „ „ „ „0 385 
By FRANK Jol. LV & Co. 
Mile End. —9, 15, and 17, Venour · rd., u. t. 72} yrs., 
g r. 15. 15S., W. r. 124d. 16. . 835 


Contractions used in these lists. F. g. r. for freehold 
ground- rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground - rent; i. g. r. for 
improved ground -· rent; g. r. for ground · rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; l. for leasehold; p. fos 
possession; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekly 
rental; q.. for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental: 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square: pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for 5 gr. for 
grove ; b. h. for beer-house; p.h. for public- house; o. for 
offices; s. for shops. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*,* Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
should be remembered by those who make use of this 
information. 


BRICKS, &c. 


4 . d. 


Hard Stocks .... 1 15 © per 1,000 alongside, in river. 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles 
Facing Stocks 
Shippers 
Flettons 0 0 % „00 
Red Wire Cuts 
Best Fareham Red 
Best Red Paed 
Ruabon Facin 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire .. 
Do. Bullnose .... 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 
GLAZED BRICKS. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers. 2 „ „ 0 
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Double Stretchers 
Double Headers.. 
One Side and two 
Ends 
Two Sides and 
one End 
Splays, Chamſered, 
Squints ee.» 20 
Best Dipped Salt 
Glazed Stretch- 
ers and Headers 13 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats. 14 
Double Stretchers 15 
Double Headers.. 14 
One Side and two 
Ends...... ein 
Two Sides and 
one End 
Splays Chamfered, 
Squints : 
Second Quality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 


Thames and Pit Sand 
Thames Ballast ‘answers o ‘i SA 
Best Portland Cement........ 30 o per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 21 o ij 
Norte.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Limo. . . 308. 6d. per yard, delivered. 


ooo 


15 
15 


i fess than best. 
% per yard, delivered. 


oseo 


| Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


STONE. 

Ancaster in blocks .... 1 

Bath 1 .... 9 77 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 ” 
Beer in bl Te 8 ji 
Grinshill 75 wee 1 10 71 
Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 ‘i 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 50 
Red hill „ 2 5 as 
Closeburn Red Freestone? o ìi 
Red Mansfield „ 2 4 “i 

York Stongs—Robin Hood Quakty. 


8. d. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. 


6 in. sawn two sides land- 
ings to sizes (under 
go ft. super.); 

6 in. Rub two sides 


Ditto, Ditto eats eave 3 6 


-3 in. Sawn two sides 


slabs (random sizes).. 


s in. to 23 in. Sawn one 
side bs (random 


sizes L O O E E E eee 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto 

Best Hari Yorx— 
Scappled random blocks 
6 in. sawn two sides, 

landings to sizes(under 

40 ft. sup.) .. 3 8 per ft. super. 
6 in. Rub two sides 

Dieses 
3 in. sawn two sides 

slabs (random sizes) x 2 
a in. self-faced random 


90 


s 3 per foot super, 


s. d. 
11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depôt. 


rly. depôt. 


ES oen Nees O , T 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) A blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 


6 in. sawn both 


yoy 


deld. rly. depòt. 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 


i deld. rly. depot. 
20 „ 3 in. do. 2 „ PY) 
SLATES. 
in. in. & 8. d. 
20 X 10 best blue Bangor. . 13 2 6 per 1000 of r200 at ry. dep. 
0 K 12 , „ D ..13 17 6 ” ” 
20X10 best seconds „ 1215 o ji š 
acX12 „ ‘i » 13 10 0 55 
16 8 best » 7 00 7 a 
20X10 best blue Portma · 
doe . 12 50 ñ 41 
16 *8 best blue Portmadoc 6 5 o i ji 
20X10 best Eureka un- 
fading green....15 2 6 3 3 
20X12 ” ” 17 2 6 a» o 
18X10 77 $) 12 to o $j yi 
16x 8 ” ” 10 5 0 10 15 
20X10 permanent green 11 o o 77 * 
18 X 10 25 57 950 n r 
16x 8 ” T 6 10 o 75 " 
TILES. 
S. e 
Best pan red roofing tiles..43 o per 1,000, at rly. depot. 
ip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. 76 5 
Best Broseley tiles ........50 © per 1, 00 j b 
Do. Ornamental Tiles ....52 i i. t 
Hip and valley tiles.... 4 o per doz. 10 a 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 3,000 " 70 
Do. ornamental Do. 6 o 11 33 
8 4 © per doz, “a. fa 
Valley tiles 3 O 70 ‘i 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordsaue Do. (Peakes) 531 o per 1, ooo o n 
Do. Ornamental Do. ......54 j Wo a 
EN eare O E 4 1 per doz. 70 i 
Valley tiles 3 3 ‘a 1 i 
a Romay brand : 
ntiles Peery | O per 1,000 50 a 
Do. Ornamental Do. ....50 o j 75 a 


Hip tiles q. 4 O per doz, 
y ey tiles eevee eceeesece 3 os 


WOOD. 
At per standard. 

Deals: best zin. by 11 in. and 4 in. sd £ sd. 
by gin. and 11 in 15 10 0 1610 0 
Deals: best 3 by 99 e 14 10 0 15 10 0 
Battens: best 24 in. by in. and 8; in., 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in - 11 10 O 1210 0 
Battens: best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6.. o 10 o less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 

Deals: seconds 1 © oless thanbest 

Battens: seconddsgsLsLs OIO Op n» 

2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in © o 9 10 0 
ain. by 4 in. and 2 in. by. s in 10 0 0 10 o 


Foreign Sawn Boards 
1 in. and 14 in. by 7 in 


© 10 o more than 


battens. 
A in. F r I0 ii 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig At per load of soft. 
or Memel(average specification 410 0 5 o o 
Seconds 4 5 O 4100 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in.). 312 6 315 0 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 230 o 310 o 
Swedish balks ..... e 215 o 30 0 
Pitch pine timber (30 ft. average). 3 5 0 315 o 
Joingrs Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 
3in. by inn es eauas 230 O 2400 
in. by o ins . . 21 0 O 2210 0 
attens, 24 in. and 3 in. by) in. 17 o o 18 10 o 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 1810 © 20 0 o 
i i3 3 in. by gin. 17 10 0 19 0 o 
Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by in. 13 10 o 14 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and Q in cewek odes 15 10 0 16 10 o 
Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by in. 11ů 10 0 1210 0 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 3 in. 
biin . 21 0 O 22 10 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in . ꝙ .. . 18 0 GO 1910 0 
Batten ggg . e ee 13 10 15 0 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 
J1!;·; 6 o 17:00 
Do. 3 in. by g in . 1410 0 1600 
Battennsns 3 1110 O 12 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
Jö Zu 10 0 14 0 o 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in 3 0 0 14 0 0 
Batten 0 O 11 0 0 


[See also page 423. 
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COMPETITIONS, 


THE BUILDER. 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


Nature of Work. 


*artisans’ Dwellings, High Wincobank Estate 


— 


COMPETITION. 


By whom Required. 


Sheffield City Counc lll . 


= .. — = = = 


and 20. %%% „„ „„ „ „ „ „ W666 „„ %%„„%„ „„ „%% „ „„ „ „„ „„ „„ „6„%„%„6„ „„ „ „66% airs) nett 


60l, 30l., 


CONTRACTS. 


[APRIL 18, 1003. 


CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 


Tenders u 


Nature of Work or Materials By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by do deilrered 
— — a — 
*Painting External Wood and Ironwork, &... ...... Kingston Union . . .. S Assistant Clerk, Union Offices, Coombe-lane, Kingston-on-Thames... April 9 , 
Chapel, School, &c., Merthyr Tydtil .... esene] MOrlais Baptist Church sese Rev. E. Aubrey, 22, The Avenue, Mert e ; Airil 211 
Flre and Police Station, Ford Park, Mutley .. ... Plymouth od a gta ee J. Paton, Borough ‘Engineer, Municipal omea Piymouth 8 
Renovation of Tabernacle Chapel. Haverford west. The Trustees . . 6 66e A. H. Thomas, Architect, Haverfordwest... e ao 
Eight Workmen's Dwellings, Ravensthorpe, Yorke ...| Messrs, Marshall & Co., td, PEET J. W. Burrows, Architect, Birstall .......ssssossesessroossoosouoocososoeseesseese do. 
Sessions House, Larne, Ireland . Belfast County Counell.. esei] S. Robinson, Surveyor, Barnhill, Larne are A do. 
C. I. Water, &c. ‘Mains, Workhouse, Gravelly Hill, Bimn'n m 1 Guardlans . e e sses C. Wultwell & Sons, Architects, 23, Temple-row, Birmingham... sesi do. 
Reservoir, & c. on Daventry Town Councll ........ 8 Borough Surveyor, Moot Hall, Dewsbury .... 1 do. 
Workmen's Dweilings. ‘Calder Vale-road, “Wakefield Messrs. Brotherton & Co., Ltd. . . .] Simpson & Richardson, Architects, Southgate, ‘Waketield .. Saves’ do. 
Additions to Schools, Northamberland-avenue vn Hull School Board | The Architect, School Board Offices, Alblon-street, Hull . . . . . da. 
Hall, Headcorn, Kent.......... . 2 . . . . Loyal Weald of Kent Oddfellows... 9 & Lacey. Architects, 18. North-street, Ashford . . dee la. 
Road Metal (8,000 tons). .. . Southampton Corporation . . J. A. Crowther, Surveyor, Market e * ates do, 
Additions to Wesley Chapel, f ‘Ebbw Vale, Waies VN, ,, AT R. L. Roberts, Architect, Abercarn ..... CC do, 
*Making-up Roads eee cccssavdsssvecseessecceesvisecesecesees] Acton District Councll. . . 4 . 4. 4 Council's Surveyor, 242, High-street, Acton. ————V2ũ ͤU ẽ i: ( . . ces do. 
Surveyor's Materials .. . 0 ee e eee. . Swinton (Lancs) U. D. C... .. .. W. T. Postlethwaite, Council Offices, Swinton. 8 . April 22 
Rebuliding the 5 Hotel, Blackburn e e Brewery Co., Lt. . . 24 . . J. Bertwistle, Architect, Blackburn ee da. 
Water Mains, &e., ore . . . . . Hastings Guardians ,.......... . . 4 . Jeffery & Son. Architects, 5, Havelock- road, ‘Hastings . TPE : do. 
Shelters and Bandstands e e . Blackpool Corporation .. . .. ] J. S. Brodie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. ' do. 
Rebuilding the Punch Bowl Hotel, Darwen e Blackburn Brewery e J. Bertwistle, Architect, Blackburn . 6 e e er do. 
Belfry at Church, Craigavole, Co. Derry 855 9 . .] Rev. J. MGulgan eos . . . K. J. Tove, Architect, 20, Great James-street, Londonderry. do, 
Public Library, West Calder, N. B.. . . . . . . . . . .. The Committee ... . . W. Baillie, Architect, 223, Hope-street, Glasgow. i do. 
Street Works, Mil! Cottages e Sa Ramsgate Caren. . +++ s.) Borough Engineer, Albion House, Rains gate . do. 
Works at Workhouse Iuflrnary. . —— .. . .. . Caunock . eee eee. Willcox & Raikes, 63, Temple-row, Birmingham . . do. 
Louse, Baildon, Yorks . FC . Walker & Collinson, Architects, Swan- arcade, NV⁵•ä April B 
Eleven Houses. Alergate, ‘Durham F 1. Ord, Architect, 16, The Avenue, Duraam . scereeeee do. 
Sewerage Worst 2242 ã. Hipperholme (Y orks) U.D.O. ....... . Walsh & Nicholas, Surveyors, Halifax ......... „ da. 
House, Britannia- road ee eee Ipswich e eee ees eee eee. H. J. Wright, Architect, 4, Museum-street, Ipswich e do. 
Bungalow, Grimscar Woods, "Huddersfield .. e . J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersileld.. do. 
Schools, Great Darkgate-street, Abery stwyth .. OEA The Trustees ... . . . .] J. L. Evans, Architect, 21, Great Darkgate-strect, Abery stwyti ‘th... do. 
Drainage Works, &c., Baifron, N.B. e . Stirlingshire county Council. . A. Forbes, 146, Buchanan-street, Glasgow ..... ssas ees kases do. 
Parochial Residence, Cookstow n. Ireland bees ee sede anon Rice nne K. & J. Byrne, Architect, 4, Waring- street, Belfast. do. 
*(mber ..... FFC Director-General Ordnance Survey Officer In Charge ot Stores, Ordnance Survey Uitlee, Southampton.. 55 do. 
Additions to ‘Birks, Sedbergh .. Messrs. J. Dover & Sons 3 NS, Shaw, Architect, Highgate, Kendal . OAT . April 34 
Alterations to Primitive Methodist ‘Chapel, “Shildon”. 8 Rev. W. Gelley, 21, Wesley-crescent, Shildon, RS. O aus = do. 
Four Shops, Warehouse, &c., Horton-street, Hallfax .. Walsh & Nicholas, Architects, Harrison- road, Halifax... RRR T do. 
Rebuilding Bridges, &c., Karadon Well and other places Northumberland County 1 . J. A. Bean, County Surveyor, The Moot Hall, Newcastle 3 a do. 
Maklng-up Station- road 2 Frinton-on-Sea U. D.C. . . .. T. W. Golds, Surveyor, High- ‘street, Frinton .. C do. 
Underground Sub-station....... E ETEEN Bristol Corporation K. F. Proctor, City Engineer, Bristol....eussossosessssesssossese assos e do. 
Additions to Hospital ee eee eee Bowness & Windermere U. D. G. ot R. Walker, Architect, Windermere ........ FFF do. 
Waterworks .. e “ri Aspatria (Cumberland) Water Brd. Pickering & Crompton, Engineers, Whitehaven... eree) April 25 
Pier Works, Lintallen, ‘Loch Linnhe e E „ Quarrier Co., Ltd. ss Forman & McCall, Civil Engineers, 160, Hope-atrect, Glasgow 5 da. 
Paving Works z FFC 3 saffron Walden Town Council er A. H. Forbes, Cly il Engineer, Borough Surv eyor, Saffron Walden .. 1 do. 
Road Metal, Le., near Leeds ··ͥͥ . q ͥ } Horstorth U. D. C.. 8 R. R. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, Horsforth .. 5 . do 
Road Metal, Kc. (20, 000 tons) .. FC = Bradtord Corporation ~ OEREN J. H. Cox, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford P ee do. 
Additions to Schools, Bly... PEES sessen ee, Cardif Guardians E. Seward, Architect, Queen's Chambers, a „ do. 
Chapel, Pontrhydyfen, Wales... : ssis G. P. Davies, Architect, Port Talbot. do. 
Alterations to Farm Bulidings, Brownhills, Abvusiigcn.. PEPPA W. Stewart, Inverurie .... 4 do. 
Dralnage Works. 5 1 .. Culross (N. B.) Town Council ......... + Kyle, Dennison, & Laing, Civil Engineers, 13, George. st., Edinburgh. April 27 
Electric Lighting Plaut. „ CCC Faversham Corporatlon . ...... Hopkinson & Talbot, 23, Vletorla- street, S. W. . | do. 
Conveniences at Docks s. iese és e Aberdeen Harbour Commissioners.. R. G. Nichol, Euglneer, Aberdeen. ͤ 7ð ͥU do. 
School, Abertillery, Mon. ee ` =- Aberystruth School Board R. L. Roberts, Architects, Abercarn, Mon. 19 . ul do. 
Sewers, &. a e... Wincnester Corporatlon . W. V. Anderson, Civil Engineer, Guildball, Winchester. e ; April % 
Chimney Shaft, &c., “Torksey .. e . Nottingham County Counell .. H. Walker & Son, Architects, King-street, Nottinghuin. e da. 
Jast Iron Tank, c., at Canning Town ‘County Borough of West Ham......| Borough Engineer, Town Hail, Stratford, E... at do. 
Lighthouse Tower, nr. St. Catherine's Point, Cornwall.] Fowey Harbour Courtulesloners eae W. T. Douglas, Engineer, 15, V ‘ictorla-street, Westminster, S. W. April 33 
Restorationof t. Cuthbert's Church, Kirkby n- ‘Furnes Committee ... y J. Standen-Adkins, 3, Maze-road, Kew... 6 e e . April 50 
Electrical Plant .... . Kettering U. DOE Kennedy & Jenkin, Engineers, 17, Victoria-srteet, S. W. May 1 
Sewerage Works, Ynisawdre (five contracts)... Penybont (Wales) R. D. C. . Burnett & Hurley, Engs., 10, Bridgend- rd., Tondu, Aberkentig. Glam. do. 
New Coast Guard Station, Sunderland. = The Admlraltyz . o ....{ Director of Works Department, 21, Northumberlaud-av enue, W.C... do. 
Technical Institute and Free ADI 8 eee eee eee e ell Portsmouth Corporation (. E. Smith, Architect, 143, Victoria- road Dies Southsea ...........-| May 5 
"Sewerage Works .... .. . . . . . . . ce e e e . „ Bromloy U. D. C. . . . . . . . . . | Council's Surveyor, Bromley, Kent . EE A do. 
Tar Paving Works vãy„e:ru⸗eqii—e».tgi. do. do. da. 
Supply of Road Materials... 5 do. do. | y © 
External Painting, &c., at Workhouse... e . J St. George's (Hanover-sq. eee W. H. Chappell, Workhouse, Fulham- road, S. W.. . . . May 6 
Sewerage Works, near Bridgend .. TATS Og more and Garw U. D. C. H. O. Williams, Civil Engineer, B Bridgend, Glam, RT 0 May 9 
Bridge Improvement Worka, Blackford .. an Bury (Lancs) Corporation .........0.. Borough Engineer, Towu Hall, Burn. . do. 
*Heating, Hot Water, &c., Infirmary, Hightield... e sass „Liverpool Select Vestry ...............| Kuby & Willink, 5, Cook-street, Liverpool ee e e vseueneniias May 1l 
*Freshwater and Totland. Main Sewerage Works „ Isle ot Wight R. D. CO.. q . W. E. G. Bennett, Son, & Berry, N 7... ae May H 
*Municipal Technical Institute and Free Library = Borough of Portsmoutu . ... Not BtALEd . . . . . . E E MANU 
Chimney Shaft (126 ft. high) at Electric sree Bees! e G. H. Gibson, High Wycombe e ee woe} NO date 
Sewerage Works, Rhyl, North Wales 4. A. k. Howard, 2. Winchester Toa i. South Hampstead, N. 1 do. 
House, Heacham, King's Lynn . „ 3 W. A. Leach, Architect, Hunstanton. 8 ie do. 
Business Premises and two PONAS; st Thomas Exeter eee eee J. A. Lucas, Architect, Guildhall Chambers, Exeter... e ese . do. 
Laylng Water Main . . . i 25 Aunble U. D.C. . W. Gibson, Surveyor 31, Queen-street, Amble eee e e do. 
Carshed, Stalybridge v s Mectrielty Board ...... Hurrell & Taylor, 25, Brazenose-atreet, Manchester.. 3 do. 
Detached Dwelling House, Tintagel, N. Cornwall J. A. Souttar, Architect, 41, Bishopsgate-atreet Within, EG .. do. 


„ — . —. r —T—k— —D — 2: —-—¼—4 


— — CC ̃ —ͤ p:. ::.. ͤ . . K. 
Application 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. to be i0 
: A — 
= — i A a Te i a a TAIT 
Architect and Surveyor of School eee T an Devon County Council f. ., 400l., &. . . . . . . . b .. . ce. .. · . . . . . . . e. . · · e · . ie ia 
*Architecte . Wessen, 6 %%%%% % %%% K 444 “i Manchestet Royal Infirmary Board Not stated. „666 6 66 66 „ „ „„ „6666 664 4646 TETTE „ „%%% „ „„ „ 4 „ 4 40 „ 0 „ „ „ „%%„%„%%„%„%%„%„ 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. 
At per standard. 
ST sd £ s. d. 
white Sea and Petersburg :— 
First white deals, 3 ia, by Irin. 1410 O 25 10 © 
Py » 3 m. by 9 in. 13 10 O 1410 0 
Battenss . 3222 II 0 0 12 0 0 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Ss 71 15 N by g in. 12 10 O 13 10 O 
55 „ 27 T tens. 9 10 O 10 10 O 
"oona: dals eae ........ 16 00 18 o o 
, Under @ in. thick extra . 010 0 100 
ell Pine—First, regular sizes. 33 o o upwards. 
5 Oddments 562% „%% „„ „„ 6% %% 232 O 0 2 eo 0 
_ Seconds, sizes 24 10 O 1 
cllow Pine Oddments ....... ... 20 00 83200 
Sauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. 0 3 6 0o46 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs 
e, per ft. cube ........ 9 . 026 0 23 6 
— r ‘ ei. e O -2:-9 o 3 6 
.._ Vainscot Oak Lo s, per ft. cube.. o so 05 6 
Ory Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 
a 20402 4 0 o 7. 0 o 8 
ya "Mah do. do. 2 6 0 O O 63 * * ° 
ogany— 
Ylondures, Tabasco, per ft. sup. 
as inc O10 SOOO SO: 10:08 (2 e 6:8 O89 © 0 E 9 0 O II 
SPA Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
inch 42422 2 ·ꝑ 0 1 6 020 
dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
as FCC ö . .ꝑH 0 010 OTO 
Ce, per load 16 10 O $0 0 0 
American Whitewood Plans — 
Per ft. cube. 2996 525256 2 60 „„ 6 6 66 „0 o 4 0 * e bd 
rep Flooring Per square. 
A x in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
— 2 sh ovencocece 0 0 % „ 6 „„ „6 „6 6 „60 0 13 6 O 17 6 
— xin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
=e match... 014 O 018 o 
x2 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
ay matched . 0136 O r r 6 
. in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
ea ê shot.... eeeeen s 2 „ „ „„ „% „%„„%.é LEEREN] 0 11 6 0 13 6 
e in. by 7 in. white, planed 
an matched d. 9 012 O 014 O 
ei in. by 7 in. white, planed 
TN ` matched EEE T E =.. 014 6 0 16 6 
T in. by 7 inch yellow matched and 
beaded or V-jointed boards orz: o 0123 6 
: x in. by in. do. do do 014 0 orbo 
T in. by 7 in. white do. do. oroo or 6 
% xin by. in. do. do. da or 6 0 13 6 
6-in. at 6d. to od. per square less than 3 · in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In on, or delivered. 
Gc Railway Vans, per ton. 
j ; . , 4 sd 4 3. d. 
~ RoHed Steel Joĩsts, ordinary sections 6 5 o 7 3 o 
Compound Girders 97 » 8 2 6 9 3 0 
‘~~ Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi. 8 a 
m nary SECTIONS ....esscosscssosse FI 17 6 
at T ¥ litch Plates @eeveecaeeteeoane ®Geneee ce 8 ; 0 8 ie 0 
Car Tron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns. 7 2 6 8 5 6 
to METALS. 
a Per ton, in London 
* dRON— £s d. £ . d. 
* — Bars „6 0 0 0% 6 „ „ 0 2 „„ 7 15 0 8 3 0 
= Staffordshire Crown Bars, 
= merchant q wees oscae oe 8 3 0⸗0 8 rs o 
a Staffordshire Marked Bars. 10 10 © — o 
2 Mild Steel 23 (ETET) 99 0 910 0 
r Hoop Iron, basis price.......... 9 3 © 9 10 0 
ae 134 EONI 16 2° y ° 
5 upwards, according to size e. 
Sheet en, Bıack.— 5 * 
Sor Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 2 ö 10 O 06 = e 
90 99 „ 96565752 XI O 0 * 2 * 
I — 9 90 2 e80¢ %% „% 12 10 0 e e 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
ite nary quality 
j i sizes 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
e” 3ft. to 20 Zrcccccecccccccces 12 15 0 e 
at 10 » 22g. and 34 g. 3 30 
E 9 t ` kJ. 14 3 0 s e 
Sheet iron, Galvanised, flat, best 
i uality :— 
Sizes to 20 nil. 316 O O 
1 n" » 322g. 84 g. 16 10 o 
= n n G4... 18 0 0 
ae Gatranised Corrugated Sheets :— 
= Ordinary sizes, 6 R. to 8ft. s0g. 12 re „ 
4 10 27 soe. 84g. 13 30 oe oœ 
” op 20 Bw wecene eco 14 0 na Sa. aS 
Best sch Stoel Sheets, 6 fi. by a si 
— to 3 ft. by 20 g. 
a and thicker œ. 2 © o >» o >œ 
ee " % 22 g, andagg. 13 0 © >œ = >o 
n ry) 26 g. 23 2 „ 14 s 0 e 2.73s 
~~ Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in . 9 3 % 915 0 
en (Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
Sa! 
8 LEAD, &c. 
Cee Per ton, in London. 
eas . 4 8. d. $ 8. d. 
ie A.zap—Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. & up. 13 7 6 © «+ «© 
14 n Pere e 15 17 8 — >œ 
1i Pi [dem 18 7 e e e 
, Compo Pipe 452 ee 2 „ 6 6 „ „ „0 38 7 6 a e * 
Zinc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne . ton 28 5 0 © « > 
Silesian % „„ „ „% % %%% „ 6 6 00 28 O O bas 2 e 
Orong Sh w. 
trong eet 259 2 „ 6 „60 per O OI bad e — 
— TIBB?RNdsü‚ü ns . ” o e nf —— 
Copper nails 2662 „ 6% %%% %%% n @ 0 11 e * 2 
. 
trong Cet... eve „ 6 06 „0 5 O 0 10 m ° 
aa Thin 79 52556 „6 „6 07 O OII * s y 
or Tin—English Ingots .....0 4 OIS «= « 
* Sol Dx Number . p o 0 91 —— o 
— Tinmen's 6 62% „% %%% „„ „%„6%„%6%%ꝗ 57 0 0 8 k 8 * 
Blowpipe 6 6 „„ 6 „„ „ „667% 95 E 0 94 = e e 


Scott. N 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


r§ oz. thirds eeeeaeeoeveceeesseegeaevesanse 


97 ſourts. 2 2 62 6 „ „ d 90 99 
ar oz. thirds eeee „% % % „% %%% %%% „ „ „ 2. eevee 31d. 938 99 
90 fourths... s add. 97 LL 
26 oz. R/ vewe eves cans qd. 99 99 
29 fo K 6 6 6 6% %% %%% %%„%„ „„ „ 60 31d. IL LL 
32 Oz. thirds „ 66 66% „ „„ „„ 6 „6 „ „„ „6 6 „60 sd. 9 ae 
fourths ewes 2 eee ereceee 4 d. 90 99 


Fluted sheet, 15 oz. ... 


9 21 0 œ0 . d. 97 99 

1 Hartley's Rolled Plate 12d. ïi 97 

57 97 97 e e e 2d. 50 ry) 

o ae 09 seeesoseoe BEd. „ ee 
OILS, &c. & s. d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 3 
57 55 95 in drums. 2 02 15 os 7 
Boiled ,, 99 D Diper or DATOS: 27 os 5 

LL 9e ? 6 6 66 66 „ „ 7 O 2 
Turpentine, in barrelsss A 0 3 $ 
99, in drums ee@eesaceeoaoneeceen oe 0 3 ĩ0 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 2r 10 0 
Red Lead, 13 6 %%% % „%%% „eee „„ „„ 97 20 0 0 
Best Linseed Gil Putty soe- ee percwt. o 8 o 
Stockholm T @eaaceaeoe Cceoeaespresce seen E] per barrel 1 12 0 
VARNISHES, &c. Fer P 
$. e 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish e@eaeeesG@oeteaeeeeosneese sg 0 8 0 
Pale Copal Oak 2 0 „ 0 2„ „ 66 eee sees 0 10 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak *eese@eoaeaeeeeoeoneoge eo oe 12 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church O ale O10 o 

Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of 

Churches @eeeesd LEKELEKE) @eeeesveaeeae ee eee e O 14 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage e esse.. 0 12 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriaghninie 016 O 
Fine Pale Maple eeeeaoeeoeneseaee ee esos nevaaeseee 0 16 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ...... ee e e OIB O 
Eaua Eas French Oil 6 6 % C@oeeeevsaaseosese 1 1 o 
ell Flatting Var nis . 0 18 O 
White Copal Ename!l!llli . I 4 O 
Extra Pale Paper e ee e 8 
Bese Japan Cod Sus sesse „ 1 Ó 
Best lack Japan e@seeseaevoesecensesvese seseacvseneesaese@ 0 16 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain ........ die dsiew eer ssa. © 2 o 
Brunswick l eesae@eegeoaeeeeoeeserveeeneeneesne 0 6 
Berlin Black 6 neee „e „eee 0 16 0 
Knottin ggg 0 10 0 
French and Brush Polish eee 0e „„ „eee EI] 0 10 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. W. B. (Amount should have been stated). 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return vejected communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items) 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO1 
DESIRED. ; 

All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
riving ad 5 i 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 

iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. À 

All’ communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is unde: 
roo/., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons.) 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes previstsnally accepted, 


GUILDFORD.—For the erection of buildings, &c., at 
the waterworks, Millmead, for the Town Council. Mr. 


C. G. Mason, C. E., Tuns Gate, Guildford :— 
Stevens & Sous JFC ³² eee aias 507 
Trite & Robinsseoee n . 475 


GUILDFORD.—For the erection of offices, &c., at 
Cattle Market, Woodbridge-road, for the Town Council. 
Mr. C. G. Mason, C.E., Tuns Gate, Guildford :— 


Wm. Young ...... £387 10 Trite & Robinson.. £331 o 
Stanley Ellis ...... 359 © Grir & Son, 
Mitchell Bros. 333 ol Guildford" ...... 315 o 


HEBBURN.—For the execution of street works, for the 


Urban District Council. Mr. Curry, Surveyor, Heb- 
burn :— 

Wardlaw .... £3.720 13 2| Robson £2,936 13 6 
Thornton... 3.399 15 5 Brown ...... 2,901 7 
Spur .....e. . 3,315 10 5 |G. Simpson, 
Fisher 3,017 2 O Newcastle’. 2,686 19 3 


HOVE.—For new street works ia Poynter-road. Mr. 
H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor :— 
Parsons & Sons, Hove . 4196 


HOVE.—For erecting dwarf wall, gate piers. 
railing and gates at new pleasure ground. M 
Surveyor :— _ 

Sons, o ve. $1,495 


cast-iron 
r. H. H. 


Parsons 


423. 
4 


LANGUM.— For new cha el, Iangum, Pembroke- 
shire. Messrs. G. Morgan & Son, architects, K ing- street, 
Carmarthen :— 

Davies & Morgan, Pembroke 


ee . C., 335 


LEE DS. For the erect on of a Wesleyan chapel and 
school, Green Hammerton, for the Trustees. essrs. 
Danby & Simpson, architects, ro, Park-row, Leeds. 
Quantities by Messrs. Priestley & Sons, Leeds: 

. Brick and Stone.—Simpson & Son, 


VOR incase wien sses ...- 300 O O 
Joinery.—Kitchiog & Son, Knares- 

Bong 8 . . . 199 18 6 
Slating.— Atkinson & Son, Leeds“. 37 0 o 
Plumbing.—J. H. Shouksmith, Vork“ 41 o o 
PMlastering.— Howroyd & Sons. Otley“ 16 o o 
Painting.—Marley & Son, Knares- 

borough* ease seeeoesesescecocenseaer® 27 19 0 


LITTLEHAMPTON.— For the execution of paving 
works, Terminus and Western roads, for the Town 


Council. Mr. H. Howard, Surveyor, Town Offices, 
Littlebampton :— 
E. H. King . £172 o o| W. Wallis, Little- 


E. G. Holland 153 o 0 bampton* ....£139 12 6 


LONDON.—For house in Hendon-avenue, Finchley 
Church End, for Mr. H. Browning. Messrs. Whittaker 
& Bradburn, architects, 19, King Edward-street, Maccles- 
field. Quantities by Messrs. Bennett & Richardson, 
Church End, Finchley :— 


Edward Tribe £1,786 o o| Godson & Sons £1,452 o o 
H. Parkinson 1,729 18 7 Matlock Bros. 1,425 o o 
H. Holloway 1,643 0 oj Coulsell Bros. 1,413 o o 
H. M. Dove.. 1,625 o O C. R. Price . 1,377 0 © 
Kerry & Son 1,577 0 o | Jesse Phoenix* 1,370 o o 
Gough & Co. 1,474 0 0 ` 


LONDON.—For building new stores and stables at 
KieselÀguhr Wharf, Homerton, N E., for Messrs. A. 
Haacke & Co. (Conrad Lauer). Mr C. Collas Robin, 
3 a ee W.C. al wie £ 
osolyne & Young £998 o ey o. 4890 O 
ascelles & Co. .. 995 ole Nash, ew 


Bull & Esdaile.... 965 o Cross* .......... 889 O 
Shurmur & Sons, 
W 899 10 
LONDON. For the erection of a new police- station at. 
North Woolwich. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, Surv: to the 


Metropolitan Police. Quantities. by Messrs. Thurgood 


9 
za 5 Chidgey, Charing Cross- chambers, Duke- street, 
Adelphi: 

Wells & Sons. ...++ 4075 Perry & Co. . . . 48,700 
Lascelles & Co. . 8,972 Grover & Sons...... 8,647 
Lawrence & Sons .. 8,948 | Lathey Bros. ...... 8,545 
Williams .......... 8,942 | Chessum & Sons 8.499 
Hood... . . 8,919 | Lorden & Son...... 8,388 
F. & H. F. Higgs.. 8,886 | Richardson . 8,032 


Holloway Bros. . . 3, 779 


LUTON.—Accepted for the supply of road material. 
(one year) for the Town Council. Mr. A. J. L. Evans, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Luton :— 


Broken Granite. 


Size. Per ton. 

in. tons. s. d. 

Ellis & Everard, Bardon Hill .......-{ 3p 3 13 3 
Enderby and Stoney Stanton Granite Co., 

Narborough 665 6 4 1 700 11 0 
Cliffe Hill Granite Co., Markfield .. ( 3, 30 10 12 
Forest Rock Granite Co., Whitwick .... 14 150 10 3 
Mountsorrel Granite Co., Loughborough 2 soo 11 3 
Whitwick Granite Co., Whitwick ...... I 300 10 9 

Broker Slag. 
2 1co0 6 o 
14 700 6 o 
Kettering Iron Co., Kettering I 50 5 4 
L 200 5 4 
Dust 80 5 4 


NELSON (Lancs).— Accepted for the erection of a 
school chapel, Bradshaw-street and Entwistle-street. Mr. 


Harry Whittaker, architect, 21, Market-square, Nelson :— 

aon. -A. Robinson, Victoria- 

avenue, Brier field.. teasers . £660 1 6 
Joiners. Co- operative Society, Ltd., 

Bowling-row, Nelson ........ se.. 330 19 8 
Pluimbers.—Co-operative Society, 

Ltd., Scotland-road, Nelson ...... 99 7 o 
Slater.—W m. Schofield, Colne-road, 

Burnlexy . 89 12 3 
Plastercr.—E. Butler, Gisburn- road, 

Rarrow ford 36 5 fe} 
Electric Lighting. —Jackson & Co., g 
Standish-street, Burnley ........ 22 10 0 

Painting. Robt. Clark, York-street, 
Barnoldswick .......cee cccssess 20 0 0 


Total. 41, 258 15 5 


NEW TREDEGAR (Mon). For the conversion of the 
Rechabites Hall into Council Offices, &c., for the 
Bedwellty Urban District Council. Mr. J. H. Lewis, 
Surveyor, Blackwood, Mon. Quantities by Surveyor, 
Blackwood, Mon. :— p 
Williams & Sons £152 10 1 D. Williams,“ 

School - street, 


Rowlands . 121 1 6 
He RON New Tredegar £116 15 10 


PEMBROKE DOCK.—For the erection of a masonic 
hall. Messrs. G. Morgan & Son, architects, King-street, 


Carmarthen : 
Charles Young, Gwyther-street, Pembroke 
Dock lk. 5 6 „ „% „ „„ ao 96) 


[Sce also next page 
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PENMAENMAWR.—For twelve workmen's dwellings 

at Penmaenmawr, Nort Wales, for Messrs. Brundrit 

co, quarry proprietors, Mr. Richard Davies, architect, 
or: 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER’ (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residerts in any part of the Umted Kingdom, at 
the rate of 198. per annum (a numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH. 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
STO 


ones & Pritchard 0 %% % %% 6% „„ „ „ oe $2,921 o O Eee: America, ela New Zealand, 115 5 1 BATH 8 
, . for Hardening, Wat 
É „ 2 „ „„ „„ 26 6 „„ „ „ h e eTine-street, š 2 2 2 8 
Rob. G. Williams, Lianfairfecbant.. 2052 o o SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, and Preserving Building Materials, 
William G. William 15829 8 by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 


12 
+ Amended and accepted at £1,956 : four of 


numbers) or 48. od. uarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
the houses made smaller in size. 4 3 ) 


receiving The Builder” by Friday Morning's Post. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


THE INDEX (with TITLER- PAGi) for VOLUME LXXXIII. (July to 
December, 1902) wae given as a supplement with the 
number for January luth. 

CLOTH CARE for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 2s. 6d. 


each ; also 

READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price 9d. each. 

THK EIGHTY -THIRD VOLUME of The Builder” a) 
price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence, is NOW READY. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on being sent to the Office, will be 
bound at a coat. of Ra, Ad. each. 


CHARGES FUK ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 8 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hm Stone Co. snd C. Trask & 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent :—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, ven-street, Strand. 


PONTRANE.—For new vicarage, Pontrane, Pem- 
eshire. Messrs. G. Morgan & Son, architects, King- 
street, Carmarthen :— 
Young Bros., Mynachlogddu, Clynderwen, 


„F FC eee XL, 100 


SCARBOROUGH.—For the erection of Wesleyan 
church and school, Cayton, for the Trustees. Messrs. 
Danby & Simpson, architects, 10, Park-row, Leeds. 
Quantities by Messrs. Priestley & Sons, Leeds: 

Brick and Stone. — A. Coulus, Scar- 


borough* ......... errr ict £506 o COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, ALL NOTICES JssUP BY 
Stating. Atkinson & Som kee e 74543 fc e e ANE, SUES PNE | Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metalic Ln 
. Plumbing and Glasing.—H, L. Gledhill, Biz tines OAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, e Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 43, 
Plastering.“ Procion Scarborought, f ̃ ͤ . thane, | Poultry, E.C—The best and cheapest materal 
Patnting.—J. W. Grassam, Scarborough“ 27 13 pix f AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMEN for damp courses, railway arches, 5 
Each additional ling (about ten vor). ... . . K. cl. floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk. 


Terms for series of Trade advertisementa, and for front page, and 
other special positions, on application to the Publisher. 
BITUATIONS WANTED si papa mer tata 


SCARBOROUGH.—For repairing and alterations to 
een-street Wesleyan Chapel, for the Trustees. Messrs. 
anby & Simpson, architects, Park-row, Leeds :— 


rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and teme 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, i 


k FOUR lines (about thi rds) or under ........ 2. 
Joinem. — Jas. Taylor, Ltd., Guiseley . . £1,228 18 Rach additional line about ten eee 0s. 6d, 
Brier and Stone.—W. T. Petch, Scar- : n su EPAYMENT Ri ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
; REF e es 1 nass „ Stamp must mot sent, but all sums should be remitted SPRAGUE CGO.. Ltå 
15 e Stecheaion Bros., Scar - oe re hy Postal Orders, 3 to J. MORGAN, and addressed to the & °? 
borough® weeeeoevosee ee eeeseve ke 0 O 0 273 18 Publisher of > Tux Burton,” Catherin ee t, W . LITHOGRAPHERS, 
r 898 = 8 Advertisements for the current week's issue are received up to 2 
Heating Engineers.—Appleby & Brog THREE o'clock pm. on THURSDAY, but “Classification” ia im | Employ a large and efficient Staff especially fo 
den, Scarborough 1 o 
es F ugn sear „ 99 ible in the case of any which may reach the Office after HALF- g . 
. Lighting.—C. L. Sanderson, PAST ONE Pm in that day. Those intended for the Outalde Bills of Quantities, &c. 
: Carborough”™ . - — 253 2 rapper in by TWELVE noon on WEDNESDAY. East 5 
Decorating. — Richard Kelly, Scar- ALTERATIONS IN STANDING ADVERTISEMENTS ot 4&5, Harding-st., Fetter lane, EC 
borou auh e 158 o ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE me must reach the Office before 


TEN o'clock on WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


SHEFFIELD.—For five dwelling-houses and con- biiaher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 


The Pu 

veniences in Loxley New-road, Malin Bridge, Sheffield, | MONIAIS, &c. left at the Office in reply to advertisements, and 
for Messrs. the Directors of Thomas Rawson & Co., | “sy recommendsthat of the latter COPIES ONLY should besent, 
Limited. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, architects, &c., 14, | PERSONS Advertisingin “The Builder” may have Replies addressed 
St. James’s-row, Sheffield. Quantities by the archi- Letters Sii be | Pept e pi p AA n cee 1887 pes 
tects :— With sufficient stamps to cover the postage. Unused stamps are 
J; Rovere . £1,610 15 o 8 Lt, oz o of returned to advertisers the week after publication. i 

. S File 72494 / Earl ...... „%% © o] AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for FOREIGN and 
Ra ae: 1,225 2 6j W. f: an- COLONIAL CIRCULATION. ia issued «rer veok. 

arles- cock, 71, 


worth... . 1.213 1711 o| Roebuck- READING CASES NINEPENCE BACH. 
W. Ainsley . 1,213 18 o road 1,081 o o READING CASES, { By Post (carefully packed) la, 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHEÐ 
accurately and with despatch. [ghee zs ai 
METCHIM & SON { * 5s ciausrrs 195 LEO. 
**QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND T 
For 1908, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Bex Greund & Ocreham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARE. 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Ln. 


Chief Offices: Great Western Chambers. Bath. 
London Offices: 18, Great Western Road, Paddington. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON &C0 


SHEFFIELD.—For stabling, &c., to The Falstaff Inn, 
Wicker aud. Willey-street, for Messrs. the Directors of 
mas Rawson & Co., Limited. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, 
architects, &c., 14, St. James’s-row, Sheffield. Quantities 
by the architects :— 
C. H. Gillam .... £943 0 
Mustin & Son. 925 o 
G. Allen 915 oO 
A. Bradbury... . . QOI 13 


E. Moore £8977 10 
1. Margerrison, 4 


Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


WYKE REGIS (Dorset).—For the execution of sewer- 

e works for the Weymouth Rural District Council. 

essrs. Lemon & Blizard, C.E., Castle-lane, Southampton. 
ee he by Mr. John H. Blizard, A. M. Iust. C E.: 


H. B. Neal £7,667 o o A. G. Osenton 45,129 17 3 Architects Designs are carried out With the (RSEARLISHED 15838.) 
F & Co 85 98 Wrhettan jan. 5 e MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
Sma e , e| Serata, “ °°] CONSERVATORIES, — ee 
hunter - §,288 o oj Portland... 4,600 o o Telephone No., 6819 Avenue 
GREENHOUSES, — ark, 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief OO. Warwick Read, KENSINGTON, 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 
IT. BVERY 
rar GIVEN POR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BOLD 


WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 


+ me 
ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


___ EWART'S ö 
EMPRESS’ SMOKE CURE | 


During an experience of 68 YEARS we have found NO COWL so succeseful as 
the “EMPRESS” Expert Advice free in London Rali Fare onty in Country | 


EWART & SON LTD. 346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


Write for Oatalogue “Section 30” Post Free i 


Poloncoau Asphalt 


PATERT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
ACID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITH SIL20A PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 
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mane Traffic. 
JITHIN the last year 
or two we have 


heard a great 
deal about the 
management of 


British railways, 
largely from irre- 
sponsible and un- 
qualified writers 
in the daily 
class are usually 


People of this 


Press. 
gifted with wonderful facility for writing 
fluently upon subjects which they do not in 
the least understand ; they also suffer from 


the peculiarity that everything which 
originates in the United States seems to 
them to be better than anything originated 
or practised in this country. We have been 
told that American railway methods must 
be imitated, or the country will necessarily 
go to the dogs, and the same sermon is still 
preached. The fact is that Americans have 
always been, and still are, perfectly willing 
to learn from us. Much of their knowledge 
was originally derived from this country, but 
modifications in points of detail were intro- 
duced in order that practice might be assimi- 
lated to local requirements, and in course of 
time new developments have been made, 
some of which are worthy of adoption in 
Great Britain, and others are not. On our own 
side, we should preserve open minds, per- 
mitting us to select and to adopt any really 
useful idea that may emanate from America 
or elsewhere. So far as railway manage- 
ment is concerned, we teel sure that such an 
attitude is actually that of the most intelli- 
gent and enterprising railway officials in the 
country. Representatives of northern and 
southern railways have recently visited the 
United States, with the result that various 
improvements are now in course of intro- 
duction upon our own lines, but it should be 
clearly understood that nothing approaching 
the Americanisation of British railways will 
be attempted, simply because the traffic 
conditions of the two countries are essen- 
tially different. 

To those who desire trustworthy informa- 
tion upon the subject, which is of the utmost 
importance to the nation at large, we com- 
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mend a perusal of the recent “ Report on a 


Visit to America,” by Col. Yorke, R.E., Chief 


Inspecting Officer of Railways.“ The Report, 
which has already occasioned much comment 
in the daily papers, is directed chiefly to the 
construction and equipment of (1) steam 
railroads; (2) surface lines, or tramways, 
subways, and elevated railways; and (3) 
high-speed electric inter-urban railways. 
Taking these main divisions in order, we 
may first point out that an essential 
difference exists between the modes of con- 
struction followed in England and America. 
Americans claim “ that their permanent way 
is easier and quicker to lay, cheaper to 
maintain, smoother to run over, and as 
durable as the English type.“ As American 
railway engineers invariably employ the 
T-rail, simply secured to the sleepers or ties 
by spikes, it may be admitted that the laying 
of the lines ought to be particularly cheap, 
even after allowing for the closer spacing of 
the sleepers. American sleepers are in- 
variably of hardwood, and such material is 
essential for the form of construction in 
question. Probably hardwood may not cost 
more in the United States than soft wood 
does in Great Britain, but the adoption of 
the former material in this country would 
clearly involve additional expenditure, and 
the opinion expressed in the Report is that 
“there would probably be no economy in 
England in adopting American practice, for 
the extra cost of the ties would more than 
balance any saving due to the omission 
of chairs.” It must be added that at 
all places where there are curves or 
switches, it becomes necessary, on the 
American system, to use “rail braces,” or 
small steel brackets, to support the rails, 
and, owing to the great weight of modern 
engines, it is becoming usual to employ 
bearing plates, or tie plates, between the 
rails and the ties to increase the bearing of 
the rail on the tie and to afford mutual 
support to the spikes. These details con- 
stitute a considerable approach to a chair 
road and are further sources of expense. 


Moreover, the effect of the tie plates is to 


, Report on a Visit to America.” By Lieut.-Colonel 
H. A. Yorke, R.E. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. 


1903. 
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shear off the heads of the spikes—a very 
undesirable result. The fact that such 
additions are necessary shows, as Colonel 
Yorke remarks, that the American mode of 
construction is lacking in certain elements 
of stability which are inherent in the 
English type of permanent way. | 

With regard to the claims made on the 
score of maintenance and durability, there 
seems no reason to infer that American 
methods can give the slightest advantage ; 
indeed, cheapness of construction is generally 
incompatible with durability and true eco- 
nomy. Colonel Yorke admits that railway 
travelling in America is smooth and quiet, a 
feature which he attributes partly to the 
road, and partly to the invariable use of long 
and heavy bogie carriages. On the occasion 
of a seventy-mile trip from New York, he 
was particularly struck with the smoothness 
of the track and the absence of noise and 
vibration, and similar evidence is forthcoming 
from other engineers who have inspected 
American railways, In the spacing of rail 
joints so as to “break joint,” American 
practice presents a feature worthy of con- 
sideration by engineers in our own country, 
who make the rail joints on each side of the 
track opposite each other. On the other 
hand, American engineers would do well to. 
follow our example to some extent by the 
adoption of screw fastenings for the rails in 
place of the primitive spikes at present used. 

Turning now to signalling, which we are 
sometimes told is very inadequately under- 
stood in Great Britain—or, at any rate, is in 
an extremely backward state—we find that 
Colonel Yorke was not particularly impressed 
by what he found in the United States. He 
says :— 

“ Signalling in America is in an inchoate condi- 
tion, there being no uniformity of practice through- 
out the country. Some portions of the principal 
railroads are fully signalled, but on many others 
hardly any signals are used, and even where signals 
are used, their shapes, colours, and meanings vary 
upon different lines. Similarly with block working, 
only about 25,000 miles out of a total mileage 
(measured as a single track) of 200,000 are at pre- 
sent worked in America on the block system, but its 
use is being gradually extended. Block working, 
however, is not so strictly interpreted as it is in 
England ; two or more trains are constantly per- 
mitted to be in the same section at the same time 
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and trains are allowed under certain conditions to 
travel in either direction on either track, even 

_ where the lines are doubled or quadrupled. On 
two occasions it occurred to the train in which I 
was travelling to be switched from the proper 
track to the wrong track without any halt, and 
without any formalities other than the handing to 
the driver or conductor of a train order, giving him 
instructions to travel on the wrong track, regardless 
of opposing trains. On both occasions we travelled 
in this way for several miles at a high rate of speed, 
there being, of course, no signals for the guidance 
or control of the train. Sach a mode of working 
must be dangerous, as the least misunderstanding 
between the men who give and receive the train 
order, or any negligence on their part, must lead to 
an accident.” 


The conditions here described clearly 
show that American railway management is 
mot such as would find favour in this 
country, where safety is always a first con- 
sideration. Similar observations were made 
by Mr. Wilson Worsdell, locomotive super- 
intendent of the North-Eastern Railway, 
when on a visit to the United States. A That 
official afterwards remarked at a lecture in 
Gateshead that American railways were not 
controlled by a Board of Trade, and were 
able to do such things as fly-shunting ex- 
press trains—letting them run loose into a 
Station, and bringing them up by means of 
the Westinghouse brake. Without such a 
free hand, he was convinced that traffic 
could not be worked in places like New 
York. Thus we see that, although American 
practice may be more elastic than our own, 
a very great deal is left to good luck. What 
is known as the “‘train-order” system, com- 
prising no less than thirteen varieties, is 
used for regulating traffic on the single lines 
which form the bulk of American railroads, 
A similar system was tried years ago in 
Great Britain, but was abandoned as 
troublesome and dangerous, It may posgibly 
be thought less disadvantageous on the 
other side of the Atlantic, but we are in- 
clined to believe that its continued use 
is due to ignorance of the infinitely 
preferable “staff system” adopted on single 
fines in England. Colonel Yorke is clear in 
his own mind that the American train ser- 
vice could be conducted with greater punc- 
tuality, economy, and safety if the electric 
staff, or tablet, were introduced. On double 
lines in the United States, other classes of 
Signals are employed, such as automatic 
signals, interlocking signals, telegraph signals, 
and block signals, a method of classification 
which sounds strange to our ears. Auto- 
matic signalling seems to exercise peculiar 
fascination over writers in the daily Press, 
and we have been told that its adoption 
would inevitably and immediately result 
in greater safety, increased economy and 
simplicity of operation, a reduction of 
expenses, and improved dividends, It 
is very inadvisable to place confidence in 
predictions of the kind. The fact is that 
automatic signalling is merely a labour- 
saving device, which does not neces- 
sarily introduce either greater safety or 
economy. As the Report justly says, no 
doubt it eliminates the risks due to the 
mistakes of signalmen, but it introduces 
other risks peculiar to itself, due either to 

inefficient maintenance, to failures of the 
mechanism, to weather, and to accidents of 
various sorts.” Further, it may be pointed 
out that the fundamental difference between 
automatic and “ manual” signals is that the 
former merely acquaint the engine-driver 
with the fact that the line is clear for a short 
distance ahead, while the latter, having 
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human intelligence behind them, convey 
direct orders to the driver telling him what 
he is to do. Moreover, the chief justification 
for a system of automatic signals is to 
enable more trains to be passed over a given 
length of line in a given time, and more 
trains necessarily involve increased risk of 
accident. ; 

In America the block sections“ vary in 
length from about 700 yards to 1,300 yards, 
as it is found that the “track circuits” do 
not work efficiently on sections of greater 
length. At the commencement of each sec- 
tion, a “home” and a “distant” signal are 
erected for each line of rails. Consequently 
signals become exceedingly numerous, and 
Colonel Yorke says on this point that whereas 
the signals on American railroads have 
hitherto been too few, there is now a risk of 
their becoming too many. Considering the 
great length of modern passenger and goods 
trains, it must be clear that limitation of the 
length of sections necessarily means that the 
interval between the trains must be peril- 
ously diminished if full advantage is taken 
of the possibilities offered by the new 
system. With trains running at sixty miles 
an hour on block sections 1,000 yards long, 
the time interval between succeeding trains 
may be reduced to the minimum of thirty- 
four seconds, which would be dangerous 
and impracticable, and even at a speed 
of ten miles an hour the interval would 
not exceed 3 min. 24 sec. As trains 
would only run at so low a speed and 
would only be required to follow each other 
at very close intervals at terminal stations 
or other starting points, it is difficult to 
see the advantage of excessively short 
sections along the whole length of a 
railway where trains of varying speed are 
travelling along the same lines. In addition 
it should be borne in mind that the main 
lines in England are by no means over- 
crowded, that condition being practically 
limited to the Metropolitan district and 
similar districts in the vicinity of great 
centres of population and industry. On 
the score of expense, it may be thought 
that automatic signalling, if improved so 
that the sections could be made of suitable 
length, would conduce to ultimate saving. 
But the cost of installing a system of 
automatic apparatus is considerable, in- 
volving the erection of power plant for 
operating the signals, the laying of con- 
duits for the entire length of the line, 
the provision of means for controlling the 
power, and the erection of signals. Hence 
avery large saving in wages and a largely 
increased capacity for traffic must be reason- 
ably ensured to make the outlay justifiable. 
The considerations here mentioned tend to 
discountenance the hasty conclusion that 
automatic signalling must be a splendid 
system simply because it is American. 
Still, such signals may be found valuable, 
and it is satisfactory to find that one or two 
of our leading railway companies are at the 
present time investigating the whole sub- 
ject. The London and South - Western 
Company have already equipped a section 
of line near Andover with automatic signals, 
and experiments are in progress on the 
North-Eastern Railway. These two ex- 
amples show that our railway managers are 
quite alive to the necessity for adopting 
the most modern appliances, and the results 
of the trials will be of value in throwing light 
upon the applicability of such signalling to 
British railways. 
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Much has been written about the long 
freight cars used in America, and British 
railway authorities have been freely blamed 
for not adopting similar vehicles. As a 
matter of fact, there are reasons why waggons 
of great length cannot be generally used in 
this country. Sidings, goods sheds, weigh- 
bridges, turntables, coal tips, and other 
auxiliaries are usually unsuitable for 
waggons of the length employed in 
America. It may be suggested that the 
owners should immediately proceed to 
“scrap” all existing works and appliances, 
and to re-equip their systems on the 
American plan. To say nothing of the 
different conditions of trade, the cost of 
such a reorganisation would be stupendous, 
and in the opinion of Colonel Yorke it is 
uncertain whether, after all this vast ex- 
penditure had been incurred and the whole 
trade of the country had been disorganised 
during the transition period, the saving in 
handling traffic would pay the interest on 
the outlay. He thinks the four-wheeled 
waggon will probably remain the standard 
type of the country, and that economy is to 
be looked for by improving the design of 
such waggons and in increasing their carrying 
capacity in relation to tare. In this 
respect again, we find some leading lines 
are already moving ahead. Both the 
London and North-Western and the Great 
Western companies have lately built four- 
wheeled waggons having a capacity of 20 
tons and a tare of about 8 tons, thus giving 
the same proportion of paying load to dead 
load which is afforded by the much advo- 
cated American truck of 50 tons capacity. 
The North-Eastern Railway Company are 
also introducing much larger trucks than 
have been previously employed. One type 
adopted is that of the Sheffield and Twin- 
berrow model, built of steel, with a capacity of 
32 tons and a tare of 13tons. Another type, 
built of wood, and intended for the convey- 
ance of coal, has a capacity of 15 tons and a 
tare of 7 tons. Both of these are hopper 
waggons, the former having two hoppers 
worked by a winch, and the latter having 
four hoppers. Such a departure from 
previous practice considerably affects iron- 
masters in the Cleveland district, as it will 
necessitate alterations to hoists and lifts at 
the blast furnaces. Some of the iron- 
masters take the position that the larger 
trucks are principally for the benefit of the 
railway company, who should therefore bear 
part of the expense involved in structural 
alterations at ironworks. Here is another 
difficulty in the way of any sweeping 
alteration in the goods system of the 
country. X 

Finally, we have the complication of private 
ownership, and it is difficult to see how 
private owners of waggons could be com- 
pelled to do away with existing trucks at 
immense cost, unless the taxpayer would 
consent to take the burden upon his already 
overladen shoulders. The “ scrapping” 
theory may be glibly advocated in lectures 
and newspaper articles, but in matters of the 
kind reform must come by gradual develop- 
ment rather than by rude volcanic upheaval. 

On the score of couplings ‘and brakes, it 
does not appear that we should be wise in 
copying American practice, for Colonel 
Yorke regards the coupling methods he saw 
as anything but perfect; while on the 
Pennsylvania railroad, where hand brakes 
are used on numerous cval and goods trains, 
he found the brakesmen were obliged to run 
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about on the roofs of the cars while the 
trains were running down the Horse Shoe 
decline, a practice we are not surprised to 
find described as “highly dangerous and a 
fruitful cause of accident to the men.” A 
reason assigned for the non-use of air- 
brakes on such inclines in America is 
that the re-charging of the air reservoirs 
may release all the brakes on the train. 
Some attempt has been made to overcome the 
difficulty by the use of retaining valves, but, 
unfortunately, the handles for operating the 
valves are always fixed on the roofs of the 
cars, so that the trainmen are still obliged 
to climb upon the roofs. As bridges over 
railways are growing in number, the dangers 
of railwaymen are proportionately increasing, 
and “warning ropes” are now hung across 
the line at each side of a bridge, the idea 
being that when a man has been struck by a 
dangling rope-end he will climb down toa 
place of safety. The ridiculous position of 
the valve-handles and the childish crudity of 
the so-called “safeguard” do not seem 
worthy of the reputation which our American 
friends have justly acquired for ingenuity. 
The law does not compel the use of air- 
brakes on all the cars of a goods-train, and 
the partial employment of the brake is found 
in practice to be a cause of accidents. With 
regard to economy of operation, Colonel 
Yorke says that “when it is remembered 
that some of the large American engines 
require three men on the footplate, and that 
the train crew consists of a conductor and 
two, three, or four brakesmen, it may be 
questioned whether the economies claimed 
for the American methods are as great as is 
sometimes hastily assumed.” 

Enormous sums of money are now being 
spent in the States, and very wisely, too, in 
the abolition of level crossings. In this 
respect British practice is being followed, as 
it will no doubt be in others, as conditions 
generally in the United States approach 
more closely to those prevailing here. 

Before leaving the subject of steam rail- 
ways we may refer to one or two notes in 
the diary of Colonel Yorke with regard to 
American railway stations. He says the 
accommodation is generally very complete 
and far superior to anything to be found in 
England. In addition to large waiting halls, 
well warmed and fitted with an ample 
number of seats, there are comfortable 
rooms for women containing all sorts of 
toilet requisites and conveniences, even 
cots for babies being provided. There 
are also smoking-rooms for men, and 
barbers’ shops, besides baths and lava- 
tories of a superior description, The restau- 
rants are excellent, and the kitchen arrange- 
ments of the most modern type, and are 
supplied with every labour-saving appliance 
for cooking and washing up. These remarks 
appear to be inspired, at least in part, by a 
visit to the new station at Pittsburgh. 
Another station mentioned, belonging to a 
company representing five railways, is the 
Boston South Station. This is described as 
a remarkable structure, of which the most 
attractive features are the waiting halls, 
toilet-rooms, and restaurant. The main 
"car shed” covers an area of 506,430 sq. ft., 
and the whole of the building is built on 
piles, over which a concrete foundation has 
been laid. The roof appears to be singularly 
inappropriate and inartistic in design, being 
of a flat arched shape, with a covering of 
tarred felt. As may naturally be antici- 
pated, the interior is dark, except when 


artificially lighted. Very complete arrange- 
ments are made for heating, and steam 
pipes are laid along all the valleys and 
gutters of the roof to thaw snow and to pre- 
vent any accumulation. In spite of the 
attractive features mentioned, we sin- 
cerely hope that British railway stations 
will never be modelled upon this 
remarkable example of American in- 
genuity. At St. Louis the station is also 
the property of an independent company 
representing several lines. We are not 
told whether daylight is excluded so 
religiously as at Boston, but the account 
before us mentions that the station 
is very large, the train shed containing 
thirty-two tracks, all available for the arrival 
and departure of trains. The various rooms 
for the use of passengers are said to be 
exceedingly comfortable, while the warming 
and lighting are most carefully attended to, 
so that it is quite a pleasure to wait for a 
train instead of a misery, as is so often the 
case elsewhere. But we are rather inclined to 
doubt whether the British public particularly 
want all the conveniences of a modern hotel 
in the terminus of a railway. We already 
have fairly satisfactory restaurants, and 
adequate lavatory accommodation. Waiting- 
rooms are comparatively little used, as 
people seldom arrive at a starting point 
until very near the departure of a train. 
Babies’ cots, barbers’ shops, and bathrooms 
are clearly superfluous in this country, what- 
ever they may be in the United States. Ol 
course, the case is somewhat different at 
provincial junctions, where long waits have 
sometimes to be made, and in such places 
there ought to be much greater provision for 
the comfort of unoffending passengers than 
exists at present. 

The second part of Colonel Yorke’s Report, 
dealing with surface lines, subways, and 
elevated railways, is of particular interest to 
Londoners. In the opening paragraph we 
find the statement that grooved girder-rails 
—as invariably used in England—are now 
being universally adopted for lines in the 
public streets, in place of the “step” 
rails formerly employed. Here is another 
instance showing that Americans are quite 
ready on occasion to follow our good 
example. The change is being made 
because the old-fashioned rails proved to be 
a serious hindrance to vehicular traffic, but 
so far as we are aware it was unaccom- 
panied by any cries of Wake up, America!” 
from excitable journalists. The fact is that 
American newspapers are free from that 
self-abasing spirit so prevalent here, and if 
any excitement is manifested, it takes the 
form of “booming” something American, 
and not of running it down. As a rule 
Street railways are electrically equipped 
on the overhead trolley system, but in 
New York and Washington the conduit 
system with centre slot is used, there 
being objections to the overhead system 
in the streets of those cities. It seems 
to us that there are similar objec- 
tions in all streets. The concuit system 
may have its disadvantages, but these ought 
to be surmounted by some of our electrical 
experts, so that the tramway of the future 
need not necessarily carry with it the dis- 
figurement of public thoroughfares, and 
danger to the lives and limbs of those who 
are entitled to make use of them. From 
this point of view, the working of the 
County Council electric lines in the South 
of London will be watched with consider- 


able interest. Similar interest will attaeh 
to the forthcoming Report, by the Tramway 
Committee of the Wolverhampton Town 
Council, upon the surface contact system 
which has been in operation in the borough 
since February, 1902. 

Perhaps the most interesting and instruc- 
tive study presented in Colonel Vorke's 
Report is that relating to electric inter- 
urban railways, which are exceedingly 
numerous in the United States. Every city 
has a network of such lines, radiating in 
every direction, in addition to mere exten- 
sions of street tramways. Many inter-urban 
railways were originally built for steam loco- 
motives, and some of them were formerly 
branches of the ordinary steam railroads 
which have recently been equipped for elec- 
tric traction. Colonel Yorke instances five 
branch lines, built for steam trains, the first 
of which was electrically equipped in 1895. 
According to the most recent returns, the 
following figures represent the passengers 
carried by the two systems of traction :— 
Steam, 1,038,223; electricity, 2,290,971. 
This large increase is attributed to the 
greater frequency of the service, the reduc- 
tion in fares, and the increase in speed. 
Several notes in the Report refer to the ex- 
cellent services afforded by inter-urban lines 
of the kind. Some of our own railway 
companies are fully aware of the advantages 
of the system in operating branch lines, and 
three companies are already arranging for 
the conversion of certain parts of their 
systems, In this particular department 
of railway work we shall, no doubt, 
see very great developments during the 
next few years, not only in the electric 
equipment of existing branch lines, but also 
in the construction of new railways between 
town and town in all parts of the country. 
It is found in the United States that electric 
high-speed inter-urban lines invariably render 
population more numerous in their vicinity, 
land values are enhanced, industrial enter- 
prise is stimulated, and the convenience of 
the public is secured by a frequent and 
economical service of cars. It appears from 
the Report that competition is keen where 
steam roads exist side by side with electric 
lines, but although the steam roads must 
lose a certain amount of traffic, the increased 
prosperity of the districts served ultimately 
brings in more business as a compensation. 
As a general rule, it is probably true that 
the electric railways will act as feeders for 
the through and long-distance traffic of the 
steam roads. 

In some minor respects the Report made 
by Colonel Yorke is a little disappointing, 
but on the whole it is a document of much 
interest and great practical value. We may 
learn from it that American railway practice 
is not suitable for indiscriminate adoption 
in this country, and yet that many hints may 
usefully be taken from it. Above all things, 
British railway arrangements must be exactly 
fitted to the needs of passeuger and, what 
is equally important, of goods traffic. Steam 
railroads are just about to enter upon a 
period in which severe competition will be 
felt from electric tramways and railways. 
There will necessarily have to be some 
modification of policy; the older organi- 
sations must in future look to long-distance 
traffic to a considerable extent, leaving short 
journeys and urban traffic to their com- 
petitors, The suburban traffic of London, 
and in a smaller degree of other great cities, 
will be taken in a measure from the steam 
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railways, and it may be hoped that when 
relieved from the almost intolerable burden 
of such service, they will find adequate 
remuneration in what remains to be worked 
and developed toa state of perfection that 
is under present circumstances unattainable. 


— — — 


GHRISTIAN ARCHZOLOGY IN ROME, 
HE Italian Government has taken 
the lead in the marvellous disco- 
veries made during the last few 
years, and Signor Boni, the Go- 
vernment Director of Excavations, is now 
publishing the results. The Pontifica: Com- 
mission of Archeology has also attempted 
éxplorations in the vast zone of cemeteries 
surrounding Rome. De Rossi was the first 
to organise methodically these discoveries in 
the course of the last century. It was thus 
that the catacombs of Pricilla on the Salarian 
Way have furnished documents of the first 
century of Christianity with their records of 
the early Popes. 

Lately, not far from the Appian Way and 
the catacomb of St. Calixtus, has been 
found the family crypt of Pope St. Damasus 
(366-384 A.D.), whose history is so intimately 
connected with the catacombs. This Pope 
eccupied himself especially in composing a 
series of metrical inscriptions which were 
engraved by a certain Dionysius Philocalus 
in a special character. These inscriptions 
were placed on the tombs of Martyrs and 
Pontiffs. Traditionally Damasus was known 
to have prepared for himself and his family 
a tomb in proximity to the catacomb of St. 
Calixtus, but its actual position was un- 
known. It has now been found near the 
Via Appia, in a cemetery called “ Balbina.” 
This crypt is ornamented with frescoes, It 
is supposed that here St. Damasus was 
buried with his mother, to judge from the 
fragments of inscriptions found on the 
spot. This Pope saw the definite triumph 
of Christianity ; for during his reign 
Theodosius published the famous decree 
abolishing all Pagan cults in Rome. 

The excavations are being continued with 
vigour in this burial region, and it seems 
probable that many fresh discoveries will 
be made before long. 

The Christian antiquities of the Roman 
Forum which have been brought to light 
during the last few years constitute a re- 
markable coilection, illustrating the earliest 
history of Christianity. It is noticeable that 
all these remains appear to belong to what 
may be called the catacomb period of 
Roman history. The two important churches 
of S. Andrea and S. Maria Antiqua, built out 
of remains of older buildings, must have 
been of great importance in early Christian 
days. S. Andrea (the ancient curia of 
Classic times), although much altered ata 
later period, possessed an imposing atrium 
at the west end, with a large heptagonal 
font or holy-water stoup in its centre, about 
10 ft. in diameter. Almost all traces of this 
atrium have disappeared, with the exception 
of the plan of the font; the remainder of the 
area is a confused mass of foundations of 
different epochs. The west front of this 
ancient church presents the peculiar feature, 
which seems to have been common in 
buildings of that period, of Joculi cut into its 
brick walls. All these evidences of a remote 
antiquity remain much as they were dis- 


covered about two years ago, and in one of 


the loculi even the bones of the defunct have 


judge by the wall-paintings and some traces 


sides, which seem still to be filled with un- 
disturbed remains. The lids of these coffins 
were formed by the paving of the chapel. 

In all that has been done of recent years 
much praise is due to the energetic officials 
who have succeeded in unearthing so much 
of public interest. In such a matter it is 
very difficult to please every one. To the 
archeological student things appear un- 
interesting when they are treated as a profit- 
able show for tourists (even tourists of an 
intelligent kind), and when for this purpose 
so much “restored ruin” meets the eye. 
But such a condition of affairs is inevitable, 
and we have much to be thankful tor that 
the “Christian Antiquities of the Roman 
Forum were not discovered fifty years ago, 
when they would certainly have shared the 
fate of the ‘Christian Antiquities” of the 
Acropolis of Athens or many another vener- 
able site. The “restoration ” of these ruins, 
as ruins, affords an interesting evidence of 
the singular change which has come over 
the archzological world, and of the popular 
interest now taken in such Christian Antiqui- 
ties, in spite of their occupying the space of, 
and being constructed out of, the remains of 
classic monuments. 


compares — 


NOTES. 


? THE case of Driscoll v. Batter- 
“í Owners” under ‘ 

the Public Sta Borough Council recently 

Health Act heard by a Divisional Court 
decided a difficult point under Section 250 
of the Public Health Act, 1855. Driscoll, 
the appellant, having been summoned by 
the Borough Council for contribution towards 
the expenses of paving a new street, 
alleged he was not the “owner” of the 
premises within the meaning of the above 
Section, which defines the owner of pre- 
mises as the person for the time being 
receiving the rack rent, or who would re- 
ceive it either as owner, trustee, or agent, if 
the premises were let at arack rent. The 
appellant held the land from the owner of 
the freehold under a building agreement 
which gave him the right to erect thirty-two 
houses upon it, and also upon the com- 
pletion ot each house to call for a lease of it 
for ninety-nine years, and it was provided 
that until leases had been granted in respect 
of all the flats he was to pay the freeholder 
a sum of 200. per annum. The agreement 
was expressly stated not to be a demise, and 
the freeholder had power to distrain for any 
part of the annual payment of 200/, which 
might be in arrear, On these facts the Court 
held that the freeholder by the terms of the 
agreement retained the ownership in the 
land and was in law the person contem- 
plated by the section, t.e., the person 
entitled to receive the rack rent, any rights 
Driscoll, the appellant, might have being 
solely the creation of contract. 


been left in situ. Within the last few weeks 
a singular crypt-like tomb has been dis- 
covered, constructed within the space 
beneath the principal entrance of the ancient 
curia. Within it still stands a plain marble 
sarcophagus of Christian times. 

The church of S. Maria Antiqua or S. 
Silvestro del Lago, on the opposite side of 
the Forum, close to the House of the Vestals, 
was laid bare about two years ago by the 
removal of the seventeenth-century church 
of S. Maria Liberatrice, which was built over 
it, and which seems to have completely ob- 
scured its existence until quite recently. The 
history of this venerable building is un- 
known, and unfortunately the well-meant 
efforts to “restore” it to a condition 
which would be generally intelligible have 
resulted in rendering it less interesting to 
the archzological student. We have recently 
referred to it at some length in a review of 
the publication of the British School at 
Rome; * but may add a few particulars from 
personal inspection. The entrance, as shown 
on Mr. Rushforth's plan reproduced on page 
352 ante, was through an immense atrium at 
the east end—an atrium appropriated from 
more ancient constructions. To the east of 
the atrium is a curious small building, sup- 
posed to have served as a smaller basilica or 
consistory of the Bishop. This smaller 
building has traces of a singular arrangement 
of cancelli at its entrance, but its apse, to 


in the floor, has also at some time served the 
use of a baptistry. In the main church 
there are evidences of early reconstruction. 
The idea suggests itself that in course of 
time the more ancient position of the altar at 
the west end was abandoned for the later 
chancel constructed towards the east. 

S. Maria Antiqua must have been origin- 
ally one of those early churches constituted 
within the precincts of a Roman palace, 
and as such there is a legend that it formed 
part of the Palace of Caligula and the 
adjacent Temple of Augustus. The remains 
as we now see them are chiefly interesting 
on account of the well-preserved series of 
wall paintings (probably of the seventh 
century) which cover the walls, and although 
of the rudest description, are imposing by 
their quantity. The smaller building, re- 
ferred to as the Consistory or Episcopium,” 
is also completely surrounded with the same 
style of decoration. It isa pity that this very 
singular and complete example of early 
painting cannot be better protected than at 
present. A number of reed mats are hung 
in front of the fresco to ward off rain, but 
every gust of wind tends to injure them by 
causing the mats to scratch and rub the 
surfaces. 

The alterations to the main church of a 
later period, already referred to, have also 
been covered with the same kind of paint- 
ing. It is, consequently, probable that these 
alterations date from about the seventh 
century. 

Everywhere in S. Maria Antiqua, as in 
S. Andrea, there are instances of the wall- 
sepultures, evidently made in imitation of 
the loculi of the catacombs. At the east 
side of the atrium are several examples in 
perfect preservation, with the bodies still 
within them. A large sepulchral chapel, or 
mausoleum, on this side of the church is 
lined with them, and, in addition, there are 
several terra-cotta coffins ranged round the 


The Right to THE case of Easton v. Isted, 
E which is reported in the 
current number of the Law 
Reports, is a decision of Mr. Justice Joyce 
and of the Court of Appeal. It is interest- 
ing, not for the statement of any new prin- 
ciple on the subject, but as a useful example 
of the application of the existing law. In 
1873 Mr. Easton erected a conservatory with 
a glazed roof sloping down to the vertical 
side of the conservatory. This side was 
glazed, and had sashes so that it could be 
opened. When this building was erected the 


See Builder, April 4; first article. 
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plaintiff signed an agreement to pay a shilling 
a year as an acknowledgment for allowing 
the windows in my conservatory to open on to 
and overlook the defendant's property whicb 
was immediately adjoining that of the 
plaintiff.” So far the plaintiff had clearly 
enough only an enjoyment of light by 
consent or agreement within the meaning ol 
the Prescription Act, and so was gaining no 
prescriptive right over the defendant's 
ancient tenement. In 1888 the conservatory 
was converted into a passage, the glazed 
side was bricked up, and the glazed roof 
became a skylight. In 1901, the defendant 
disputed the right to the light of the skylight 
and consequently the plaintiff claimed to be 
entitled to an injunction on the ground that 
the glass roof was not a window within the 
meaning of the agreement, and, therefore, 
that as regarded the roof he had a 
prescriptive right to the light—for, argued 
counsel, a window is an opening in a wall 
for the admission of light and air, and a 
glazed roof could not be said to be a 
window. But, said Mr. Justice Joyce, a 
window is not less a window because it is 
not capable of being opened, nor because it 
is not fixed in a vertical placing. The 
Court of Appeal were of the same opinion. 
But the true rule by which such cases must 
be decided appears to us to be the con- 
sideration of the intention of the parties, 
not a mere technical construction of a single 
word, for it would have been obviously 
absurd for the defendant to have guarded 
himself against the growth of a right to light 
from the side of his neighbour's building, 
and to have allowed him to obtain it in 
respect of the top. 


THE vexed question of what 
constitutes a sewer as dis- 
tinguished from a drain was 
again before the Court of Appeal in the case 
of Silles v. Fulham Borough Council, Two 
houses built in one block had a gutter run- 
ning under the eaves which drained into a 
pipe down which the rain-water from both 
houses and the bath water and slops from 
one house were conducted into the main 
sewer. The plaintiff, the owner of the houses, 
contended that this constituted the pipe a 
sewer repairable by the Borough Council, and 
the Court of Appeal upheld this view. Whena 
block of buildings is drained by a combined 
operation the conduit pipe may come within 
the definition of a “drain,” but when two 
drains serve two houses and run together 
they become a “sewer,” even although one 
of the pipes does not conduct sewage matter 
but only rain water. We have on former 
occasions pointed out that the question as to 
whether the building is one building” 
within the meaning of Section 250 of the 
Metropolis Management Act, 1855, or not, is 
one of fact to be determined by the Court of 
first instance, 


Drain or 
Sewer ? 


ALONG the western and south- 
Fa A western trunk lines of the 
United States, where public 

hospital accommodation is only to be found 
at widely separated intervals, the railway 
companies have established a regular system 
of permanent hospitals. Other railways 
possess hospital and relief services, and in 
many of the buildings belonging to the 
Railway Young Men's Christian Association 
rooms have been equipped for the treatment 
of injured railway servants. In the eastern 


States, permanent railway hospitals are not 
so much a necessity as in more outlying 
regions, but hospital cars are now being 
used by the leading companies, Cars of 
this kind are divided into three compart- 
ments: an operating room, a small ward for 
the slightly injured, and a larger ward 


THE Report on the first 
years working of the Wolver- 
hampton surface-contact elec- 
tric tramway, already referred to briefly in 
our first article, is deserving of study by 
every one interested in tramways. The 
Lorain system is used, and the cars pick up 


Surface Contact 
Railways. 


for those seriously injured. The operating 
room contains a well-appointed operating- 
table, sterilising apparatus, and an oxygen 
cylinder. As more than 3,000 persons are 
killed annually, and over 40,000 persons are 
injured every year on American railways, 
there can be no doubt that facilities of the 
kind mentioned are absolutely necessary. 
The numbers of killed and wounded on 
British railways are much smaller, partly 
because the total mileage is less, and partly 
because of the greater care exercised. 
Nevertheless, the average annual sacrifice is 
about 630 lives, and the number of persons 
injured averages nearly 6,000 per annum. It 
is therefore clear that ample need exists on 
all the chief railway lines for suitably 
equipped hospital cars, which could be 
dispatched at short notice to the scene of an 
accident, and which would be generally 
available for dealing promptly with the 
numerous cases of injury constantly occurring 
during shunting operations. 


the current by means of a collecting skate 
from studs placed between the rails, 
at distances of 10 ft. apart, which are 
made “alive” when the car is over them by 
means of the powerful magnets it carries. 
Now opponents ot surface-contact systems 
maintain that it is impossible to arrange the 
stud so that it can never be left alive“ 
after the car has passed over it. From Mr. 
Shawfield’s Report we find that on no 
less than 109 cases during the year 
a stud had been left “alive,” although 
on only five of these occasions had 
shocks been received. It is interesting to 
note in this connexion that the wear of the 
paving round the contact boxes was much 
less than was anticipated, owing largely to 
the fact that the tracks are avoided to some 
extent by the general traffic in the streets.” 
Mr. Shawfield concludes that although in his 
opinion it is impossible to make the system 
absolutely safe, and that there isa greater 
liability to shock than with the overhead 
trolley, yet there is distinctly less risk of 
serious injury to users of the streets.” The 


No other class of life-saving 
appliance has been more im- 
proved of late year than 
ladders intended for the rescue of persons 
imprisoned within burning buildings. It 
must be admitted, however, that the most 
approved forms of such apparatus are not 
readily adopted by the authorities who have 
the control of fire brigades in this country. 
Our contemporary, the Scientific American, 
describes a new telescopic ladder operated 
by compressed air, and which deserves 
serious consideration. When used for 
rescuing a person on the roof, or on one of 
the upper floors of a blazing building, the 
ladder is instantly shot out, so that the 
upper extremity is close to the imperilled 
person, who can step upon the top round. 
The ladder then suddenly collapses, the tubes 
telescoping in rapid succession, and brings 
the rescued occupant safely to the ground. 
As a general rule, the telescopic ladder is 
worked under an air pressure of 300 lbs. per 
square inch, the air reservoir being situated 
in the centre of the carriage bearing the 
ladder. An auxiliary air reservoir is fre- 
quently provided, containing air at the 
lower pressure of loc lbs, per square inch, 
for the supply of power for swinging the 
ladder from one side of the street to the 
other, so that buildings on both sides of a 
thoroughfare may be served without delay. 
The carriage weighs about 2 tons, its con- 
struction being heavy and massive to pre- 
vent the possibility of overbalancing. Lad- 
ders of this type may be extended to the 
height of 85 ft. in the brief space of twenty- 
five seconds, and as the apparatus is strong 
enough to support a dozen men, rescuing 
operations can be conducted with great 
rapidity. Everyone in the Metropolis would 
be pleased if the London County Council 
could spare a few thousands, from the sums 
annually wasted in promoting impossible 
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Bills in Parliament, for the purchase of the 
most improved types of fire-fighting appara- 
tus, among which the ladder described 


occupies a prominent position. 


The Mi 


consumption of current has been about 30 
per cent. greater than it would have been 
with overhead wires. The wear of the 
collecting plates, which cover the studs and 
from which the current is picked up by 
the skate, has been unsatisfactory. The 
average life works out to only two years, 
and hence the cost for renewals will be 
much heavier than for renewing trolley 
wheels. Another point that impressed us 
unfavourably was that there were 1,090 
soldered and insulated cable joints per mile 
of track, and although the cables are laid 
in the solid system in bitumen we expect 
that there will be trouble with the insulation 
resistance after some years’ working. The 
Wolverhampton tramways prove, however, 
that it is possible to have a practical surface 
contact system at an expense not very much 
greater than the objectionable overhead 
system. 


Tut microscopic examination 
Structure of Of metals is of considerable 
Meals. utility in various directions. 
Chemical analysis will not always reveal the 
causes of defects in metallic structures, and 
in such cases the microscope is an invaluable 
aid. Failures of plates, shafts, and tubes 
can often be explained by information there- 
by obtained, and explosions ot steam. pipes 
have ‘been shown to result from the dis- 
integration of brazing through the oxidation 
of zinc therein contained. But it must 
not be supposed that the usefulness of 
this method of research will be limited to 
the explanation of mischief accomplished, 
for it will enable engineers and metal- 
lurgists to find means of remedying those 
mysterious faults at present occurring iu 
steel, copper, and other metals, and in 
different alloys. Much information as to the 
crystalline structure of metals has been 
obtained already, and it is now known 
that glass really has such a structure, 
although it is commonly supposed to be non- 
crystalline. Microscopic examination shows 
that different forms of brass and bronze 


d 


sometimes consists of at least two qualities 
of alloy, one richer in zinc than the other. 
Under such conditions, corrosive influences 
may attack one of the constituents leaving 
the other, or others, unaffected, the mixture 
appearing to form a series of minute galvanic 
batteries, the action of which would be to 
accelerate corrosive effect. There is every 
reason to believe that the microscopic re- 
searches now being carried out wil? be fully 
repaid by the additional security and 
reliability of work in which metals are 
employed. 


| A “TRANSBORDEUR” bridge 
The Mersey : p 
“ Transbordeur” DOW in course of construction 
Bridge. at Runcorn is intended to pro- 
vide means of communication across the 
Mersey. and the Manchester Ship Canal. 
The general features of construction are 
similar to those of the proposed structure at 
Newport, Mon., and need not again be 
described. In the present case the towers 
rise to a height of 190 ft, above high-water 
level, and rest on caissons. The stiffening 
girders suspended from the main cables are 
to be at an elevation of 82 ft. above high- 
water level, and the bottom of the travelling 
cage, or car, will be about 12 ft. above the 
same level. About 300 passengers, and four 
two-horse waggons, can be accommodated in 
the car at one time, and the trip across the 
river will be performed in 2} minutes, 
which, allowing for loading and unloading, 
will permit about nine or ten trips an hour 
to be made. One of the main towers is on 
land, and the other is in the waterway at a 
short distance from the river bank, being 
reached by means of an approach viaduct. 
When completed, this bridge will possess a 
longer span than any bridge for road traffic 
in the United Kingdom, the clear span being 
1,000 ft. A number of similar structures 
have been erected on the Continent, where 
they appear to give general satisfaction. The 
idea is certainly an excellent one for 
adoption in places where the banks of a 
river or estuary are little higher than the 
level of the water. 


i In the course of next month 
St. Marys will be offered for sale, at the 
Priory, Essex. Mart, the St. Mary’s Priory 
Estate, near Southend-on-Sea, covering forty 
acres, which include a well-timbered park 
and a fine avenue of elms, The mansion- 
house embodies some remains of the Priory, 
founded fem. Henry II. by Sir Robert de 
Essex, son of Sweyn, for Cluniac monks 
who were subordinated to the great convent 
at Lewes; the revenues at the Suppression 
are computed by Speed as being nearly 
1954 yearly. In 1537 the Priory and the 
Manor of Priors were granted to Sir Thomas 
Audley, who conveyed them to Lord Riche 
and his son, The property vested in the 
Earls of Warwick, of that house, until about 
1675, when it passed to Daniel, second Earl 
of Nottingham and sixth Earl of Winchilsea, 
who married, as his first wife, Lady Essex 
Riche, daughter and co-heiress of Robert, 
Earl of Warwick. The Earl of Win- 
chilsea and Nottingham sold the pro- 
perty to Daniel Scratton, to whose de- 
scendants it has since belonged. Close by 
stands the ancient church of St. Mary 
the Virgin, one of the most interesting in 
the county, having a fine, stately, pinnacled, 
Perpendicular tower, which forms a con- 
Spicuous landmark. The fabric presents 
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vestiges of late eleventh- century work. 
During the restoration carried out by Ewan 
Christian in 1872 it was found that the 
three western arches dividiug the nave from 
the aisles, of the twelſtk century period, had 
been cut through a much older wall that 
contained traces of Early Norman windows. 
A blocked-up arch in the north wall of the 
chancel was composed, in part, of Roman 
bricks. Some glass, from a church in Rouen, 
in the memorial window to the late Sir 
Arthur Neave, Bart. (1877) is attributed to 
Albert Dürer. 


THE hundred and thirty-second 
exhibition of the Society of 
Painters in Water-colours tho. 
roughly maintains the traditional character 
of these exhibitions, as being on the whole 
the most satisfying in London — those in 
which the proportion of good work is the 
largest. We may mention at the outset 
two landscapes which are really grand in 
style—Mr. Little’s From Criffel to Allonby”’ 
(13), with a colour that reminds one of 
Titian, and Mr. Eyre Walker's " The Passing 
of the Stormclouds” (7/8) over a torest 
country. Sir E. Waterlow’s “A Summer 
Morning” (2) and“ The Ravine of the Dart” 
(108), less grand in style, are delightful for 
their freedom of touch in a pure water- 
colour manner. Among others of the more 
important landscapes are Mr. Cuthbert 
Rigby’s Among the Lonely Hills” (24), 
Mr. Thorne Waite's powerful though per- 
haps a little too emphatic sunset effect 
“Warkworth Castle” (79); Mr. Colin B. 
Philips “Low Tide—a Bay of Loch 
Maddy ” (173), a different subject from his 
usual built-up hill scenes—the levels of an 
estuary, with the hills only seen in sil- 
houettes in the extreme distance; Mr. R. W. 
Allan’s “End of a Summer Storm ” (177) on 
the coast, with a fine and unusual treatment 
of sea; and Mr, Thorne Waite’s The 
Miller and his Horses” (195), noteworthy 
for its admirable composition—a picture that 
is in unity with itself. Mr. Albert Goodwin 
exhibits several drawings with very different 
aims; a study of desolation in “The Over- 
thrown Cities” (141); studies—most inter- 
esting these—of morning and evening effects 
in Venice; an architectural study of " Can- 
terbury Cathedral” (214), faithful in form 
but (as usual) too much refined away in 
tone and colour—Canterbury Cathedral as 
a vignette, one may say; and a little gem of 
delicate work under the title New Sarum, 
from the Old” (221). Mr. Arthur Hopkins, 
a figure painter rather devoid of sentiment, 
has nevertheless made a great success 
with his nude study of a mermaid— 
“A Fantasy of the Deep” (177) — not 
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a fish - tailed mermaid, but one of 
human form and comeliness, and an 
admirable piece of drawing. Mr. Walter 


West, one of the latest additions to the 
Society's ranks, has perhaps not quite 
repeated his great success of last year; but 
his “ Firelight” (218) is a remarkable little 
picture, and the two others (116, 140) are 
well worth study, as the work of an artist of 
individual aims and with a handling of his 
own. Mrs. Allingham is again prosecuting 
Venetian subjects as a change from the 
delightful English scenes which we have 
known and loved for so long, and in “A 
Fruit Stall, Venice,” (110) she has found a 
subject out of which more can be made than 
in her two Venice pictures of last year, 
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Architectural subjects are numerous and inte- 
resting; the best being those of Mr. Reginald 
Barratt, whose Horses of St. Mark's (122) 
is an admirable and most careful study of 
those historic animals in their present 
weather-worn condition. 
the Campanile” (103) 
example; in the interior of  Kaloon Mosque” 
(128) the perspective of the capital is awk- 
ward ; the point of view is too close, it could 
only appear right with the eye at a special 
point near the lower part of the picture, and (as 


“ The Shadow of 
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usual in such cases) it is hung so low that 
it is impossible to see it from that point. 
His “ Green Ship, Venice” (14) is an inter- 
esting colour study. Several of Mr. Rooke's 
architectural subjects are to be seen, all well 
handled; and Mr. Paterson, though his 
manner is far too woolly, has made an 
effect with! The Tower, La Laguna (157). 
There are many other drawings we should 
like to mention did space permit. We hope, 
however, that the Society will keep clear of 
introducing the element of modern eccentri- 
city into its exhibitions, There has not been 
much of it so far, but there are some things 
in the present exhibition which would be 
much better out of it, and are not in keeping 
with its generally high level. 


Tus is the title taken by a 
The Rowland small group of artists who 
have opened a very interesting 
exhibition (entrance free) at Clifford’s Inn. 
The most prominent exhibitors are Mr, 
Selwyn Image, Mr. Holroyd, Mr. Brangwyn, 
and (in furniture) Mr. Mackmurdo. One 
object of the Society is to offer small works 
which may be within the means of those 
who wish to purchase original works of art, 
but who cannot afford the price of finished 
works in painting ‘and sculpture. This 
therefore, except as regards the furniture, is 
essentially an exhibition of sketches and 
studies. The landscape sketches by Mr. 
Selwyn Image, of slight execution and a 
style recalling the eighteenth century, 
are of great charm of composition and 
feeling; and in a very different way Mr. 
Brangwyn's white and brown etchings, 
„Assisi especially, are very powerful and 
original. Mr. Frank Short exhibits a 
number of slight water- colour sketches 
which are very interesting, as they look 80 
like the elements of some of his landscape 
etchings translated into water- colour the 
same kind of composition and the same 
prevalence of large untouched spaces and 
concentrated darks. Some sculpture sketches, 
and one or two heads which are more than 
sketches, by Mr. Stirling Lee, are among the 
exhibits Mr. Mackmurdo's furniture, of 
which there is a good deal, is not what we 
should call very interesting in design, and 
yet itis highly commendable in the sense 
that it is, and is evidently intended to be, a 
practical protest against the spirit of 
eccentricity in furniture design which is too 
prevalent at the Arts and Crafts; it is all 
soberly-designed work on classic lines, and 
in perfectly good taste; our only complaint 
is that, with all its good quality, it just falls 
short of being interesting. But we would 
rather have this than a studied eccentricity. 
‘THE Burlington Magazine for 
this month containsan interest- 
ing historical article on 
Clifford's Int, written by Mr. Philip Norman, 
F. S. A., and ile strated with sketches by Mr. 
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should be as open as possible, and preferably | The smoke flues are also swept from beneath. 
surrounded by roads which form wind channels| The ward floors are of polished teak laid 
to change the air. Low-lying land with a|direct on the concrete. The walls are of 
shallow gravel subsoil should be avoided.| cement, painted and varnished’ to match the 
Public smallpox hospitals are required to havea | faience chimney-pieces. The heating is by 
quarter-mile zone around them—that is to say, | passing fresh air over hot-water radiators ata 
the land forming the hospital estate must be calculated low velocity, so as always to be 
130 to 160 acres in extent, and in the heart of | changing the atmosphere of the room, and this 
this, shut in by a ring fence, must be the] is done completely three times an hour. The 
portion reserved for patients. For mixed fever | extraction is by fire and aspirating flues, Heat- 
hospitals a zone is required to protect not only | ing, the lecturer considered, should never be 
the public, but also those suffering from] done by pipes laid in channels with gratings 
different diseases. But where the site is large | over. These become receptacles for dust and 
enough the isolation of the pavilions or ward | filth of all kinds. The ventilation of the hospital 
units should be considerable for the com- | was secured by natural, as opposed to artificial, 
fort and pleasure of the sick. Prospect, means, such as that usually called the Plenum 
sunlight, trees, and gardens are all aids|system. In the lecturer’s judgment, the latter 
to recovery. No hospital on a rural site] was a mistake in any hospital. The windows, 
should be more than two stories in height. consisting of a pair of sashes and a fanlight 
In all the best modern examples of hospitals, with glass spandrel cheeks, extend to the 
the main wards are placed with their axes | ceiling. Describing the sanitary fittings, the 
north and south, when this is practicable, with | lecturer showed a drawing of a bed-pan sink 
windows on both sides and at the ends. Thus] designed by himself for hospital use. Its ad- 
every bed and every wall gets all the sunlight | vantages are that it uses about half the water 
there is during some part of the day. Double of any other; no water stands in any pipe 
wards—that is, wards with a central wall and | when out of use; one flush’ not only 
rows of beds on each side of it—should always] feeds the rim, but spreads a palm-like 
be avoided. For consumptive sanatoria, as| wave which, entering the bed-pan handle, 
distinct from hospitals, large wards are not|thoroughly cleans everything. The isola- 
adopted: the ideal is a single room for each] tion pavilions, of which there are four, 
patient, with a southerly aspect, in a building | consist of wards of one, two, and four beds each, 
not more than two stories in height. On à ] with nurses’ rooms and special sanitary acces- 
city site, where relatively high buildings are a] sories for treating different diseases. In each 
necessity, three or more stories are suitable ; | of the diphtheria pavilions there is an operating 
and lifts and thoroughly aerated staircases for | room with side and top light. The block for 
access and for fire escape must be provided. severe operations contains an anzesthetic lobby, 

Referring to the ordinary layman’s idea that] a theatre, and a sterilising room. The staff 
a hospital is but a single building, the lecturer | quarters have everything necessary for com- 
said that a fever hospital is almost a village, | fort. There is a large recreation -room, a 
with thirty to fifty separate buildings, and with | writing-room, a library, a third sitting-room 


F. L. Griggs. The ultimate object of the 
article is to draw public attention to the value 
and interest of Clifford’s Inn, which it is now 
proposed to sell and demolish for the purpose 
of erecting new buildings on its site. The 
ostensible excuse is that the proceeds are 
to go towards “legal education,” an excuse 
the futility of which was pointed out in a 
sensible letter by Mr. St. John Hankin in 
the Times of the 21st inst. As it is ap- 
parently useless to appeal to the architectural 
and archzological perceptions of those con- 
cerned, Mr. Norman in his article urges that 
tall new buildings erected there would be a 
danger and a deprivation of light to the 
Record Office; a consideration which may 
very well be taken into account. But the 
prominent and urgent reason for opposing 
the scheme is that this is a most interesting 
and picturesque corner of Old London, and the 
Hall itself a charming old room, frequently in 
use for the meetings of the Art Workers’ 
Guild and for other meetings, exhibitions, 
&c. It cannot therefore be said to be use- 
less, and this continual and persistent destruc- 
tion of picturesque remnants of Old London, 
in pursuit of mere money, is step by step 
depriving us of what constitutes an im- 
portant part of the value and interest of 
London, which money can neither purchase 
nor replace. 


— a . e more persons. In] for e a suite for the home sister, 
one of his hospitals there were within the] ample offices, and a separate bedroom for each 
THE ROYAL hae olen OF BRITISH curtilage six miles of drains, twenty-nine miles | nurse. The ‘whole hospital is of fire-resisting 


of water and steam pipes, and forty-two miles | construction. The hospital kitchen is a room 
of electric wire. At Seacroft there were eight | 50 ft. long, with a large scullery attached. 
to nine miles of drains. Close by is a large bakery, and there is a grou 
The City of Leeds Fever Hospital, at Seacroft, of larders facing north and arranged wi 

is about three miles from the centre of the] through currents of air. The steward's store 
city. The site was formerly a beautiful park, is 60 ft. 6 in. by 25 ft. 7 in., with a gallery 
and the trees have been kept wherever pos-|round. From this centre enclosed trolleys 
sible. The area is 41 acres, and from one end | convey food and stores to all parts of the 
of the building to the other is about a quarter | hospital. There are separate laundries for 
of a mile. The hospital consists of forty-two] patients and staff. Near the entrance to both 
separate buildings. It is presided over by a] is the disinfecting house and the destructor. 
medical superintendent with three medical] All unconsumed food and pieces are burnt. 
assistants, a lady superintendent or matron | The engine-house will contain three large 
with her assistants, and a staff of 102 nurses | direct coupled dynamos to light both this hos- 
and seventy-two female servants. The male| pital and the Killingbeck Hospital. The heat- 
officers and servants number about thirty-eight. | ing of both will be done from this centre. The 
Accommodation is normally provided for 452]exhaust steam from the various engines is 
patients, but in cases of emergency a much | collected and used for heating. In like manner 
larger number can be received. Attached to] is collected all the condensed water, all the 
the hospital is a quarantine station of many] cooling water from electric engines, &c., and 
cottages, to which infected families are re- this is filtered and pumped at 180 deg. into the 
moved until danger is past. The administrative |economiser. In this way, when the engines 
buildings consist of: (1) The offices, with resi- | are running, all the heating and hot-water sup- 
dence for the matron, for the assistant medical | plies will be done for nothing, thus saving 
officers, and for resident porters and others; some hundreds of pounds a year, Describing 
(2) the nurses’ home, containing 121 rooms; the drainage and treatment of sewage, the 
(3) the female servants’ home, with eighty-| lecturer drew attention to the sewage irriga- 
four rooms; (4) dining-rooms for nurses and | tion outfall, from which it is necessary to 
servants between the homes and the kitchen ; | exclude typhoid germs, and showed drawings 
(5) the hospital kitchen, steward's stores, dis- | of an apparatus devised by himself for dealing 
pensary, staff consultation room, sewing room, with these germs. It consists of receiving 
&c. A complete laboratory, with students’|tanks and boilers for alternate use. The 
rooms, forms another building. To the east|typhoid sewage is received and boiled by 
and west of this group, on the main covered | steam, after which it passes to cooling beds, 
way, are patients’ admission rooms to the] and thence to the outfall sewer. 

different parts of the hospital. Every part} Killingbeck Smallpox Hospital is situated on 
of the hospital is connected by glass-covered | the top of a hill, with undulating country all 
open ways, with subways beneath for steam, f around. The grounds proper are 12 acres in 
hot and cold water, and gas pipes, electric | extent, but the total attached area is 140 acres. 
mains, &c. The hospital pavilions are grouped |The hospital buildings proper are grouped 
in pairs, with fuel store and nurses’ lavatories | together on the summit of the site, the offices 
common to both on the cross corridor. | and medical quarters being in the centre, the 
Beneath these staff offices is the heating|laundry and mortuary to the west, the dis- 
chamber. Each pavilion is axially north and charge block to the east, all outside the 
south, with windows on both sides and at the | hospital road. Entering in the centre, the 
ends. It has an entrance hall with the duty | nurses’ and female servants’ homes, respec- 
room opening from it. To right and left are | tively, are to the west; the kitchen and stores, 
large wards, each containing fourteen beds, | dispensary, and serving-room to the south; 
and opening from these are single-bed wards, | the male servants’ home to the east. Beyond, 
all overlooked from the duty-room or ward | to the north, lie three large pavilions and two 
kitchen. Each large ward has a wide balcony | isolation blocks, while the admission block to 
at the extreme end, flanked and sheltered by | these is at the junction of the covered way. The 
the towers, containing bathrooms, lavatories, | mortuary here bas no visiting-room for friends 
taught the value of cleanliness, of exercise, of | and water-closets, and near these is' an external | to view their dead, but it has, under a peristyle, 
fresh air, of regular habits, of order and self- | flight of steps leading to the grounds. Beneath | a plate-glass sarcophagus, into which the body, 
respecting discipline, and they go back as every pavilion is a paved open basement, | suitably dressed, is placed from the mortuary 
missionaries to their families and friends. As about 5 ft. or 6 ft. high, forming an aerial dis-] on a rolling bed. The visitor, standing in the 
regards site, all kinds of infectious hospitals | connexion of the wards from the earth. In this} open air, can thus see the dead, but cannot 
should be away from adensely built neighbour- | all pipes and cables are placed, so that repairs) come into actual contact with the body. To 
hood. For a general hospital in town, the site | can be done without coming inside the building. enable the heating to be done from Seacroft, 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was held 
on Monday evening at No. 9, Conduit-street, 
W., the President, Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., 
in the chair. 

Deceased Members, 


The decease of the following members was 
announced :—Mr. E. Birchall, elected an Asso- 
ciate in 1863 and a Fellow in 1871; Mr. 
Francis Edwards, elected an Associate in 
1857 and a Fellow in 1861; Mr. Young 
Boiton, elected an Associate in 1882; Mr. 
Richard Phillip Day, elected an Associate 
in 1882; and Colonel John Davis, elected a 
hon. associate in 1887. 

New Members. 

It was announced by the Secretary: that 
under the proviso of By-law 9, Mr. John 
Woodfall, President of the Liverpool Society, 
and Mr. Jos. Swarbrick, of Manchester, had 
been elected members. 


Four Modern Hospitals. 


A paper was then read by Mr. E.T. Hall on 
“Four Modern Hospitals, of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

Mr. Hall said that he purposed to deal not 
with hospitals in general, but with concrete 
examples on which he had personally laboured. 
These were representative of four types—viz. : 
(1) Hospitals for scarlet fever, diphtheria, and 
enteric diseases, which are generally grouped 
under one staff; (2) those for smallpox; (3) 
sanatoria for tuberculosis or consumption ; 
(4) general hospitals. The examples the lec- 
turer brought forward illustrated one of each 
kind—viz. : (1) the City of Leeds Fever Hos- 
pital, at Seacroft; (2) the City of Leeds 
Smallpox Hospital, at Killingbeck; (3) the 
Sanatorium at Frimley, in Surrey, for the 
Brompton Consumption Hospital; (4) the 
Camberwell Infirmary. 

Before dealing with his examples, the lec- 
turer made some general observations on each 
type of hospital, discussing questions of site, 
plan, location, medical treatment, numbers to 
be accommodated, &c. Consumptive sanatoria 

the lecturer considered justified, if only 
as schools of domestic and personal hygiene. 
Patients may or may not be healed 
entirely of their disease, but they are 
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as above mentioned, the highway had to e 
tunnelled, and a covered trench carried right 
up the hill. The hillside down which the 
drain had to come was very steep, so reason- 
able gradients were got by a series of weirs 
in the pipes. 

The Frimley Sanatorium for the 8 to 
Consumption Hospital was next described. 
Here the author said he had tried to get away 
from the hospital, to suggest breeziness and 


health and the pleasant atmosphere of a large 
The institution consists of sixteen 
The patients’ block is cross-shaped, 
with accommodation for eighty-eight patients 
in four two-storied radial pavilions, and for 
twelve in the centre where special cases may 
be under closer surveillance. Every patients’ 
His first 
design was for putting the eighty-eight oe 

or 
the King's Sanatorium, however, his original 
plan was shown to his Majesty and to Sir 
Ernest Cassell, and the Committee came to the 
same conclusion as that he originally contem- 
plated. As regards concentration, which in 
Germany was carried to an extreme, the lec- 
turer said he had tried to find a mean. At 
Frimley they had 100 patients all within a 
radius of 195 ft. from the doctor’s consulting 
room and matron’s sitting-room, and yet every 
room has an open outlook ; all are away 
from noise and bustle, all have the greatest 
sheltered. 
Another advantage of the plan was that ample 
They could have 
units of twenty-five males or females, with 
their separate group of closets, bathrooms, and 
lavatories, or they could arrange convalescents 
by themselves or make other divisions of 

There was but 
The great aim is 
to get the patients out into the open air for 
their recreation, not to encourage them to 
Provision is made by which 
beds can be wheeled out on to the terrace, and 
at each extremity of the pavilions there is a 
sunroom formed in the turret for patients in 
the end ward, in addition to a balcony. As 
regards roofs to terraces and balconies, the 
lecturer’s idea of rolling canvas shop blinds 
had been adopted. These could be lowered or 


home. 
buildings. 


room faces S., S.S.E., or S.S.W. 


in single rooms ; but this was overruled 


amount of sun, and all are 


classification could be got. 


patients in units of eleven. 
one dayroom on each floor. 


remain within. 


rolled up at will. 


Camberwell Infirmary, Brunswick - square, 
although technically a parish infirmary, is, 
owing to its position, really a general hospital, 
dealing with accident and acute cases of all 
The original building in Havil-street 
the lecturer was altering and modernising to 
It consists 
of twenty-one buildings, standing on a site of 
44 acres, practically surrounded by roads, and 
all buildings are connected by glass-covered 
It accommodates 800 
patients ; has a resident staff of five doctors, 
while the other officials, nurses, and servants, 
The block plan is as 
follows :—In the centre of the west front is the 
administration block, with a pavilion north and 
To.the east of the administration 
is a quadrangle, having on the east side the 
female staff house, and north and south two 
other pavilions ; to the north-east lies the old 
pavilion, now divided into three parts. To the 
east is a circular pavilion, its conical roof, sur- 
mounted by a turret, forming a feature 
To 
the south-east are the kitchen buildings, the 
stores, and men-servants’ quarters. Further 
south the laundry engine and boiler houses, the 
mortuary and ambulance station. All buildings 
may be reached by the private road on the out- 
side and by covered ways on the inside. The 
principal buildings are of red brick and Port- 
land stone, the main front forming a flat 
The new pavilions are axially north 
and south. The pavilion to the north—which 
may be taken as typical of all, although they 


kinds. 


form part of the larger institution. 


ways and subways. 
number about 160. 


south of it. 


of interest in the general composition. 


crescent. 


differ in detail consists of three main stories 
and a fourth one over part of the area. 
at the home end a wide staircase, with walls 
of glazed brick from bottom to top. At the 
other end it has a secondary or escape staircase, 
extending from the flat roof to the road, in 
what is practically a separate tower. There 
are three exits from the building. On each 
floor there is a ward of twenty-four beds, with 
windows on three sides, and other wards of 
six, four, and two beds respectively, affording 
opportunity for great classification. There is 
a ward kitchen. This and the corridors have 
also all their walls of glazed brick. 

The twenty-four, two, and four-bed wards 
¿re open to supervision from the wa-’-kitcien 


It has 


and from each other. All are well lighted and 
every window opens. There is only one fire- 
place in each ward, for cheerfulness, the heat- 
ing proper being by hot water. The large 
ward on the top floor has been specially 


designed for consumptive patients, and is a 


unique provision for a general hospital. Prac- 


tically the whole of the enclosures on three 
windows, for open-air 
a flat roof, on which 
patients may spend all the day with something 
of interest to see in the panorama stretching 
across London. Three of the pavilions are so 
designed. One of the greatest modern im- 
provements in hospitals is the superior accom- 
modation now given to the staff. The female 
staff home at Camberwell Infirmary is situated 
in the central quadrangle, with a pleasant 
arden attached. It has several large rooms 
or dining, recreation, writing, &c., for nurses 
Each of the staff has a separate 
bedroom, warmed by hot water, with an inlet 
There are 140 rooms in 
The lecturer went on to give 
e children’s pavilion, the kitchen 
block, the engine and heating rooms, smithy, 
shops, boiler-house, and laundries—the most 
costly block of the whole ; also of the heating 
and ventilation. The laundries are arranged 
so that linen received soiled at one end passes 
Electric 
The 


sides consist of opening 
treatment, and above is 


and servants. 


and outlet ventilator. 
the building. 
details of 


through and out clean at the other. 
fans remove all steam and polluted air. 
drying is by hot blast. 


the whole, one 


sariat. 


greater effort, an added zest to all emprise. 


masterly manner. 


now they had a paper on hospitals. 


in 


have to practise in the future in these depart- 
ments. 


Mr. Chisholm asked what was the cost per 


bed of the Leeds Hospital ? 


Mr. T. Blashill said that his qualifications to 
speak were perhaps questionable, although it 


was true that a good many years ago, when 
the pavilion system first became acknowledged 
to be the proper system for carrying out a 
hospital, he was honoured by an invitation to 
compete with a limited number; and he 
might say, for the credit of the profession and 
of the people concerned, they each had what 
was considered to be a fair premium. He 
could not quite tell them why, or enter into 
any reasons, but he did not get the erection of 
the hospital entrusted to him. It did, however, 
lead him to see every hospital of the kind 
which had been built up to that date, and to 
take a very great interest in the subject, and 
he believed he stored in his mind a great 
deal of useful information. People who 
went in for competitions might get useful 
information if they got nothing else. He con- 


sidered that it was a tribute to the authors of 
the original idea of the pavilion system that it 


In concluding, the lecturer said he trusted 
he had been able to show that in hospital work 
there is much to interest the architect. In 
addition to the general design and detailing of 
not one but dozens of buildings of diverse 
purpose, to their grouping and co-ordination 
so that each may take its proper place among 

has to give special considera- 
tion to the medical requirements and hygienic 
conditions ; to aeration and ventilation ; to the 
design and organisation of the services for 
heating and artificial lighting ; for telephonic 
and other means of intercommunication ; for 
fire extinguishing ; for transport and commis- 
Unremitting attention is necessary to 
deal with so much of detail, often not alluring 
in itself; but with enthusiasm the dryest bones 
may be made to live, and to the strenuous man 
difficulties and new problems are but a spur to 


Mr. H. Stannus, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Hall, said it was clear to him 
that this age was essentially the age of 
hospitals, and any men who would condense or 
try to focus all the information that could be 
gathered on such a subject deserved well not 
only of posterity, but of all of them who had 
the benefit of that study. The manner in which 
Mr. Hall had classified the hospitals had 
enabled him to deal with them in a very 
During the time he (the 
speaker) had been a member of the Institute 
he had heard many able papers on various 
branches of what might be called the specialised 
work which architects had to carry out. There 
had been papers on breweries, school build. 
ings, private school buildings, libraries, and 
He 
thought that those papers, along with the 
reports of their Godwin bursaries, were form- 
what must be an exceedingly valuable 
collection of information for those who would 


should have undergone so very few modifica- 
tions since the time he spoke of, which was 
more than thirty years ago. There was really 
little in the general arrangement now which 
was new. The progress which had been made 
had been by an intense study of details, and, to 
his mind, what one saw in the modern hospital 
now, and what they had heard that night, 
showed what could be done by an intense 
study of the details of a hospital. He seconded 
the vote of thanks to Mr. Hall. 

Mr. W. G. Wilson said he noticed from the 
plan of the Frimley Sanatorium that the 
system of radiating blocks from the centre had 
been adopted. He had often wondered in 
seeing the plans of radiating hospitals what 
the advantage was in having the blocks in 
échelon., ìt seemed to him that if one par- 
ticular aspect was best something was 
sacrificed by setting the blocks all at different 
angles, although he quite saw that they got 
closer to the administrative blocks by having 
the arms radiating. The point, to his mind, was 
whether they did not lose more than they 
gained. 

Mr. R. J. Angel remarked that he had had 
something to do with an infectious hospital, 
and he recollected that when the plans were 
first sent to the Local Government Board that 
authority objected to covered corridors 
between the wards. The plans showed simply 
roofs upon columns—it was simply a covered 
way open on both sides, but they objected to it. 
He understood Mr. Hall to say that his wards 
were connected by corridors, and would 
like to know whether they were approved by 
the Local Government Board. 

Mr. Hopkins asked if Mr. Hall had got a 
balcony in the north and south—one facing 
due north and one facing due south—and 
whether he found the one facing north was 
much good. He would also like to know as to 
the covering of the floors, for in a visit he paid 
to a hospital a year ago he found there were 
waxed teak floors, and complaints were made 
that children were constantly falling about on 
them and hurting themselves, and the medical 
superintendent said he thought plain deal 
boards were better than teak. 

Mr. W. Hilton Nash, in supporting the vote 
of thanks, said that when they saw such a 
beautiful building as the Frimley Sanatoriam 
it almost made one wish one had the chance 
of spending a few months in it. He would 
like to ask one question as to site. What did 
Mr. Hall think was the best soil on whicha 
hospital should be built? In the early part of 
the paper Mr. Hall thought gravel was not a 
good soil. He believed that clay, if well drained, 
was perhaps the best soil for an infectious 
diseases hospital to be built upon, because it did 
not absorb the germs. It seemed to him that 
Mr. Hall had adopted in some of his designs 
the scheme which was used in the Lariboisiere 
Hospital in Paris. He believed it was first used 
in London in St. Thomas’s Hospital. It wasa 
curious thing that when St. Thomas’s Hospital 
was moved from its old site to that by the river, 
the old Surrey Gardens building was used 
as a temporary hospital, and it was found that 
wounds healed more quickly than in the per- 
manent building. It seemed to him that they 
might build a hospital too well, and that the 
walls might be built too thick, and there would 
be no ventilation through the walls. They all 
knew that a certain portion of air did pass 
through the walls, and the question might well 
be considered as to whether these walls might 
not be used for hospitals. Perhaps that might 
be impracticable, but at all events it might be 
considered, 

Mr. J. Osborne Smith said that from one 
point of view this was one of the most interest- 
ing papers he had ever heard in that room. 
What they had heard that night about fresh 
air, sunlight, and aspect, and other points of 
view which concerned health should be very 
much welcomed in connexion with other 
buildings besides hospitals. Mr. Hall was very 
emphatic on these points, and was evidently 
thoroughly impressed with the necessity for 
what he called currents of air passing across 
the building, about the building, and under the 
building. He remembered once looking into 
the ward of a hospital which had fixed win- 
dows ; there was some air coming into the 
ward, but the only way by which he could 
find where it was coming in was by observing 
that some of the window-blinds were quite 
black. It was being pumped in, and thot 


seemed to him a most unnatural way of ven- 


tilating a hospital, and it hai been delightf al 


to him to hear cf the way Mr. Hall ventilated 
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his hospitals. Mr. Hall treated patients like 
human beings, who wanted fresh air instead 
of being cooped up and having to breathe air 
passed along dark passages and dusty flues. It 
was a mistake to treat hospitals like that, and 
he was particularly glad that Mr. Hall had 
emphasised that point. 

The Chairman said they were all agreed 
that they owed a great debt of gratitude to 
Mr. Hall for the trouble he bad taken in 
preparing the paper. and for bringing his 
actual working drawings down to them. He 
did not proſess himself to be especially an 
expert in hospitals, but, like most of them, he 
supposed it had fallen to his lot from time to 
time to erect one. The question of the location 
of a hospital was one that was, of course, 
constantly occurring in London, and had been 
mach under discussion in the case of one of 
the most famous of their hospitals. How far 
it was wise to remove them out of the town 
and take them far away from the cases which 
they would have to serve he thought was 
perhaps open to question. With regard to 
aération of the wards which Mr. Osborne 
Smith had referred to, they would all 
agree that the more complete the aération 
of every ward and the circulation around 
every ward was, the better, but he ventured to 
think that that sometimes had been carried 
somewhat to an extreme, and that, like 
an accordion, the hospital had been 
gradually spread further and further out, 
and wider and wider away, until in one 
or two well-known cases it took the matron 
a couple of hours to get from one end of the 
hospital to the other, and she complained that 
she really could not go backwards and for- 
wards so far. That was brought out in the 
well-known case at Belfast, where Mr. Hennen 
was closing the whole thing up, and trying in 
the most ingenious way to get over the 
difficulty, and they must wish him all 
saccess in that effort. But, after all, the only 
thing which really settled these matters as to 
whether they were good or bad was actual 
ı xperience when the building came to be used. 
At the same time it was necessary that some 
experiments should be made from time to 
time in these buildings, and everybody was 
under an obligation to those who were bold 
enough and brave enough to make these ex- 
periments. With regard to the space under 
the wards to secure this aeration, not only 
around but over and under, he would like to 
know if Mr. Hall, was quite convinced that 
that was quite the best thing to do. Like 
everything else, it had its advantages and its 
disadvantages. Certainly a disadvantage was 
that the space under the ward was apt to 
become a repository for all sorts of 
things. He built a hospital like that, and 
he found they had put old beds and mattresses 
underneath when he visited it a year or two 
afterwards. He did not suppose that Mr. 
Hall was able to visit these buildings to 
see what was pot under them, and that 
was one of the dangers of it. The thick- 
ness of the walls had been mentioned by Mr. 
Nash, and he also would like to hear an answer 
to that, and whether Mr. Hall used hollow 
walls or solid piers. Of course, the window 
space of the sides of the wards was so large 
that the wall really became only piers, and he 
imagined, therefore, that he would be obliged 
to build them solid. He would also like to 
know the area of glass in proportion to floor 
area Mr. Hall thought best for the wards. The 
question of glass area was a very important 
ane, and what might be considered necessary 
and advisable from the theoretical point of view, 
woas often found to be rather excessive from the 
patients’ point of view, for the light was 
almost more than they could bear. He 
was very much interested in the closet 
blocks which Mr. Hall showed. He meant 
the closet blocks at the roots of the wards 
so as to serve the smaller wards as well 
as the large ones. That seemed a most ex- 
cellent thing, as it saved the carrying of 
matter from he smaller wards through the 
larger ones; bu the little difficulty he had 
always seen was the disconnexior of these 
sanitary blocks from the wards. So far as he 
gathered from the plans, the passage which 
led from the ward to the closet block was 
blocked on one side, and they could get an in- 
complete aeration through it owing to the pro- 
jection of the other blocks. Another point was 
the enclosed escape staircase, which seemed to 
him to bea matter of compromise. Mr. Hall 
thought it should be enclosed so that the 
patients could be taken down more comfort- 


ably, but the disadvantage was that they got a 
great projecting building standing at right 
angles which caused a shade and consequently 
a cold corner in the ward, and it also prevented 
the aeration of the ward. He could not think 
himself that if a patient thought he was going 
to be burned alive he would have much hesi- 
tation in going down an iron staircase. 

Mr. Hall: Persons of seventy years of age ? 

The Chairman said he thought they would 
get down it. It seemed to him that these 
walls and the projecting staircase and the 
projecting closet block would be rather in- 
clined to stop the circulation around the block 
and to keep out the sun. He did not quite 
understand the hot-water circulation. He had 
had to do with heating large separate 
blocks, and he must say that he had adopted 
the scheme, which Mr. Hall seemed to think 
the old-fashioned one, of having for each 
block a calorifier. He should have thought it 
better to take the steam to the block than to 
take the water circulation. It seemed to him, 
from Mr. Hall’s statement, that the whole of 
the building would have to depend upon one 
calorifier, and he did not quite understand, if 
the calorifier went wrong, what would happen. 

Mr. Hall: There is a duplicate. 

The Chairman said he did not make these 
remarks at all in the way of criticism of the 
paper, for he did not profess to be able to do 
so, but having got Mr. Hall, who had made it 
a speciality of his own, it was only the duty of 
the chairman to extract every ounce of infor- 
mation he possibly could. 

The motion having been heartily carried, 

Mr. Hall, in reply, said that one gentleman 
asked him a terrible question as to what hospi- 
tals cost, and he was rather disposed to think 
that he had better not answer it. Hospitals 
were the most expensive buildings in the whole 
world if attention was given to every little 
detail. He knew an infectious hospital built not 
long ago at 250/. a bed. He could only say 
that he was perfectly certain they were not 
able with all the modern details they put in 
to build for that. His experience was that they 
could build a big infectious hospital — he 
was distinguishing them from others—for 
something like 450/. to 650. a bed. That 
was the very lowest, and in some places 
they had cost a great ceal more than that. 
They must remember that an infectious hos- 
pital had always twice or two and a half times, 
and sometimes three times, the cubic space 
per bed that a general hospital had, and that 
must be remembered when they talked about 
the cost of hospitals. He was asked as to the 
radiation of plans and of aspect. Aspect, 
again, was relative to the particular disease. 
Where they had infection they wanted through 
currents of air to get foulness away, and they 
wanted the maximum of sunlight because 
people were confined to their beds. When 
they came to a sanatorium for consumption 
not one person in thirty was confined to 
his bed. All the German experts were pretty 
well agreed that the best aspect for con- 
suimptive treatment was south, south-east, or 
south-west—in other words, to get the hot- 
test and best sun of the day. He was asked 
about the radial plan of Frimley, but if they 
looked at it they would see that every room in it 
faced south or south-south-east or south-south- 
west. Each building was parallel with the 
opposite wing. All the north sides were 
occupied by corridors simply, and there 
were through currents of air, of course. 
With regard to covered ways, he was sur- 
prised to hear that the Local Government 
Board ever objected toa plan with a covered 
way. He knew of no modern hospital built under 
the Local Government Board which had not a 
covered way. Hc had had to pass through the 
Local Government Board with many of his 
plans, and had never had the smallest objection 
raised to the covered ways. If they had objected 
to them he would have fought it tooth and nail, 
because it would mean the staff walking a 
quarter of a mile with no covering. In Germany 
they got over it by going under a subway 
in bad weather, but that was ridiculous. A 
sentleman asked whether a north balcony 
in a fever hospital was not objectionable. He 
thought it was not, because sometimes in the 
great heat of the summer it was useful to put 
patients on the north balcony to keep them shel- 
tered from the scorching sun. Camberwell 
was a general hospital, and not an infectious 
hospital, and they had different cases to deal 
with. A hospital essentially built to deal with 
infectious cases was built on different lines, but 
in all hospitals they wanted plentiful aeration. 


That brought him to another point which the 
Chairman had raised as to the open basement 
beneath the pavilions. He did not think that 
was necessary except in infectious hospitals, 
but in infectious cases it had a most eminently 
practical advantage, for all the pipes, &c., were 
in the open air, and when repairs were neces- 
ay the workmen did not have to go into the 
midst of infection. He had never had the 
misfortune to find his basement filled in 
with old beds and packing cases. With 
reference to teak floors, he was surprised 
to hear that a medical man had said that 
deal floors were as good as teak. Every- 
one knew that deal was very soft, and germs 
could get into it, and the reason teak was used 
was because it was the hardest wood in the 
world. Somebody said that teak floors would 
open, but he was afraid that all wooden floors 
opened occasionally. He could say with con- 
fidence that if you asked twenty doctors what 
floor they preferred nineteen would say a 
polished teak foor. Perhaps the twentieth 
would say he would like a terrazzo floor. But 
the mode of heating the wards was by 
flues under the terrazzo floor, and, unfor- 
tunately, the nurses were walking on hot 
bricks all day. Mr. Nash asked for his views 
as to the best soil for a hospital. In his paper 
he said that low-lying gravel was bad. If they 
were on the top of a hill with gravel they 
were perfectly right and safe. He thought 
himself that green sand formation was the 
best they could get, but, of ccurse, they had to 
build the hospital on the soil of the district 
where it was wanted. So long as clay was 
well drained it was allright, but the objection 
to clay was that it was cold and water would 
not go down through it, and if they got a 
great deal of water they got a damp and cold 
soil. As to thin walls, Mr. Nash mentioned 
that air came through thin walls, and, there- 
fore, it was beneficial. So it was if it was 
pure, but they must also remember that they 
did not generally build so that the air should 
come through the walls. They generally 
made other provision, although they could 
get air through the walls, especially when 
certain soft stone was used. But if they could 
provide for the air to come in in the way 
they designed, and cold clean air came in, it 
must be better than letting it come through the 
wall. Again, as the Chairman pointed out, 
waere they had large window areas they must 
have solid walls to carry the weight, so that 
in effect they had solid walls. Personally, he 
never built a hollow wall if he could help it. 
He fancied he was misunderstood in what he 
said about hospitals being moved into the 
country. He said that infectious hospitals 
should go into the country because of the great 
source of danger to the neighbourhood, but 
general hospitals must be where the poor were. 
With reference to the area of the windows, 
there, again, it differed in various hospitals. 
The area for an infectious hospital was about 
one-fourth of the floor area generally, but for 
a consumptive sanatorium he would make the 
whole of one side of the room all glass if he 
could. With regard to the disconnexion 
of sanitary towers, they should be discon- 
nected with cross ventilated corridors, and if 
they looked at the Frimley plans, they 
would find they were absolutely disconnected. 
In Camberwell he had not absolutely discon- 
nected them, but it was not an infectious hos- 
pital. As lo the Chairman’s criticism of the 
enclosed escape staircase, he had seen cases 
where the people were too nervous to go down 
high open stairs. But he had another reason 
for enclosing it, because by that means he 
would be able to keep off flanking winds from 
the balcony, which was a great point. At 
Frimley, in the pavilion he projected thc end 
for the same reason, so that patients were 
sheltered from flank winds. As to the pumping 
of water for heating, might he suggest to the 
Chairman that the system of having a calorifier 
in each building meant having live steam for 
it? That meant that they had to pay for hve 
steam. In his system they used exhaust steam. 
and pumped it, and it cost nothing. He did 
not hesitate to say that the difference in the 
cost of maintenance per annum would be about 
400l. at Camberwell, and they saved that abso- 
lutely. They had duplicate calorifers. Every 
one knew that in every institution where steam 
was used they had two boilers, for one might 
break down. There were hundreds and thoa- 
sands of mills and factories fitted like that, but 
they never heard of them being stopped. It 
was practically impossible for it to go wrong ; 
but if it did go wrong, it merely meant shutting 
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the valves of one and opening the valves of the 
next one. In his scheme they had two reserve 
mains, but in the ordinary system of heating 
if the steam pipe leaked the system broke 
down. 

The Chairman : Yours is a duplicate main. 

Mr. Hall said if they had that they were 
saved a lot of trouble, but if one of the 
calorifiers went wrong the whole of the 
building was out of heat ; and with his system 
that could not be. They had reverse mains 
everywhere, and if one broke down it did not 
affect the others. 


Next Meeting. 


The Chairman announced that the annual 
general meeting will be held on May 4, when 
the annual report of the Council will be pre- 
sented and other business transacted. . He also 
hoped to have the pleasure of meeting them at 
another smoking “At Home” on Monday, 
May 11. 

— — 


BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT 


INSTITUTION. 


THE twenty-fifth annual dinner of the 
Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution was 
held on Tuesday evening in the King’s Hall, 
Holborn Restaurant, Mr. John Greenwood, C. C., 
President, in the chair. Amongst the large 
company present were Messrs. J. Howard 
Colls, F. L. Dove, J. B. Lee, M. H. Hadland, 
E. Brooks, F. S. Oldham, R. Gleed, L. Jones, 
H. W. Parker, and J. Austin (secretary). 

The loyal toasts having been honoured, Mr. 
A. Stansfeld proposed The Imperial Forces, 
Major Stanley Clarke suitably responding. 

The Chairman then proposed the toast of the 
evening, “The Builder’s Clerks’ Benevolent 
Institution.” Having referred to the number 
of excellent institutions, including trade 
societies, which exist for the relief of dis- 
tress, he said that the Builder’s Clerks’ Bene- 
volent Institution was founded in 1866 for the 
purpose of granting pensions of 30l. per 
annum to necessitous clerks and of 24/. per 
annum to their widows, and for the main- 
tenance and education of their orphans and 
for making grants of temporary relief. The 
orphans were well looked after, not only by 
the committee of the school to which they 
were sent but also by the committee of the 
Institution. The school committee as a rule 
found situations for those who had been in the 
schools and even watched over the orphans 
after they were twenty-one years of age. The 
income of the Institution last year was 756/., 
and since they had been established they had 
given away in pensions and in the maintenance 
of the orphans upwards of 10, ooo. Subscrip- 
tions in aid of this deserving Institution 
were always thankfully received and properly 
applied. 

The toast having been honoured, 

Mr. J. Howard Colls proposed “ The Archi- 
tects and Surveyors.” He said it needed no 
very observant eye to see the great advance 
which architecture had made throughout this 
country in recent years. People used to talk 
about the decline of architecture and refer to 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth century 
buildings being so much finer than those of 
the present day, That was true not many 
years ago, but he thought that we could claim 
that the twentieth century will show future 
centuries what good work was being done at 
the present time. The connexion between 
architects, surveyors, and builders was a 
close one, and was of a fairly satisfactory 
kind. The building trade was just now 
undergoing a rather curious development; 
it was rapidly being altered, though he did 
not think the change he referred to would 
last long. Drapers, restaurant - keepers, and 
others were becoming builders in large 
numbers, and they seemed to think that they 
could build better than the man who had been 
trained and brought up to the work, and they 
were undertaking some large contracts. Sooner 
or later, he believed, the general public would 
see that the good old system was better 
and more to be relied on for carrying out the 
contracts of the country. It was very desirable 
that the profession of architecture should, as a 
rule, be kept distinct from that of quantity 
surveying, for the architect who dabbled in 
quantities generally made a mess of it,” and 
the quantity surveyor .who attempted to design 
a: building did not eften produce an artistic 
result. It was the same with builders. 
mpossible for the architect tọ carry out hiş 


It was 


own work as work was done now—in the rush, 
&c., with which it had to be done, and it was 
impossible for a builder to think of designing 
buildings. 
between architects, surveyors, and builders 
was, on the whole, a good one. 
toast he coupled the name of Mr. Hadland. 


The present division of labour 
With the 


Mr. Hadland, in response, said it had always 


struck him as a singular fact that on these 
festive occasions, although the toasts of archi- 
tects, surveyors, builders, builder’s merchants, 


&c., were honoured, yet a toast to the building 
owner was never given. It seemed to him 
singular that that should be so, for it was the 
building owner who called forth the art of the 
architect, created the building trade and called 
into existence the builder’s merchant. Per- 
haps the reason for this omission was that it 
was thought that the building owner was a 
man to be envied rather than conciliated, for he 
could have nodifficulty in finding an architect 
to design for him, a builder to build rapidly for 
him, and merchants to supply every kind of 
material he required. 

Mr. R. Gleed, in proposing “The Builders,” 
said that the various attempts to do away 
with builders had been unsuccessful in the 
past, and he thought such attempts would fail 
in the future. The professions connected with 
building were greatly helped by responsible 
master builders, for they were spared many 
irksome duties and monetary anxieties and 
worries by builders. Architects who tried to 
be their own builders did not, as a rule, take 
the risk themselves; they had to persuade 
clients to take it for them and they seldom 
persuaded them twice. The builders, on the 
other hand, were always ready to come 
forward and take financial risks and keep 
things going. 

The toast was coupled with the name of Mr. 
F. L. Dove, who, in reply, said the builders’ 
trade was a harassing one, but master builders 
were conscious of the valuable services 
rendered to them by their clerks. 

Mr. Oldham, in proposing the toast of “ The 
Donors and Subscribers,” said he was glad to 
say that they had received about forty new 
subscribers from builders’ clerks themselves. 

Mr, Lewis Jones having briefly replied, 

Mr. Edwin Brooks, the Treasurer, proposed 
“The President,” and in the course of his re- 
marks he said it was a welcome fact that more 
clerks had come forward to help the Institu- 
tion. If builders’ clerks took a little more 
interest in the Institution, it would provide the 
best old age pension of any society in London. 

The President suitably replied. and then 
proposed “The Executive.” The affairs of the 
Institution were admirably looked after, he was 
glad to say. There was no doubt that the 
Institution did much good, for there were many 
clerks who, through no fault of their own, 
required assistance from time to time. 

With the toast he coupled the name of Mr. 
H. W. Parker, who replied. 

In the course of the evening the Secretary 
read a list of subscriptions received or pro- 
mised, amounting to over 240/, including 25l. 
from the President. 


— — 


COMPETITIONS. 


SCHOOLS, WHITLEY. — The last ordinary 
monthly meeting of Whitley and Monkseaton 
School Board was held in the Council Build- 
ings, Whitley. The board formally announced 
their award in connexion with the competitive 
designs submitted by architects for the building 
of the new permanent schools. According to 
the numbers on the plans, the result is as 
follows :—Mr. W. H. Knowles, Grainger-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, first, who will be em- 
ployed as architect to carry out the work; 
Messrs. Cackett & Burns-Dick, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, second, awarded 4o/.; Mr. Stephen 
Wilkinson, Newcastle-on-Tyne, third, awarded 
20l.; and Messrs. Armstrong & Wright, New- 
castle, fourth, special award of Iol. 


THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL AT ROCH- 
DALE.—The Rochdale Queen Victoria Memorial 
Committee have accepted the plans sent in by 
Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby, of Man- 
chester, for the erection of a new nurses’ home 
on the site of the Grammar School, Sparrow 
Hill. The Committee offered premiums for 
the best set of plans and designs. Nine sets 
were sent in. In deciding upon them the 
Committee have had the assistance of Mr. H. 
Littler, of Preston, the county architect, as 
assessor. Messrs. Woodhouse & Willoughby 
were awarded the first place, and their plans 


have been adopted. A premium of 20 guineas 
for the second best set was awarded to Mr. 
Jesse Horsfall, of Todmorden, and that of 


10 guineas for the third to Messrs. Butter- 
worth & Duncan, of Rochdale. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOLS, BLACKPOOL. — Some 
time ago the Technical Instruction Committee 
of the Blackpool Town Council invited designs 
for a new technical school, to be erected on a 
portion of the Raikes Hall Gardens site. On 
account of certain conditions imposed, the 
whole of the local architects at first declined to 
compete, but, on the stipulations being some- 
what modified, they decided to send in plans. 
The 14th inst. was the last day for receiving 
plans, but on that day the local architects asked 
for an extension of time. The Committee, 
after a lengthy discussion, declined this, on the 
ground that it would not be fair to those archi- 
tects who had already submitted plans, and 
there the matter stands, much to the disgust of 
the local architects.—Liverpool Post. 


— . —— 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—At 
the evening meeting on April 15, Dr. Winstone 
in the chair, Mr. P. Scott exhibited an illustra- 
tion of a handsome specimen of an original 
rain-water pipe head, still to be seen on the 
front of an old house in High-street, Birming- 
ham, where it joins New-street. It is dated 
1687, and bears the initials I !A, placed over a 
human face with wings on each side. The 
date of its erection is the same as that of the 
old meeting-house, which was the first Dis- 
senting place of worship in that city. The 
pipe head is believed to be of lead, but is 
covered thickly with paint.—A paper was read 
by the Rev. W. S. Lach-Szyrma on The 
Mining Tribes of Ancient Britain.“ One of 
the most difficult problems in our early British 
history is to reconcile the seeming discre- 
pancy between the archeological remains in 
England of a remote epoch and the records of 
Britain as given by the old Greek and Roman 
classical authors. The Britain of Cæsar and 
of the old Roman writers does not seem the 
same as the Britain of the monuments. There 
is one mode of explaining these differences, 
i e., by supposing that the records of Cæ ar and 
others relate to the beginning of the Christian 
era, either a little before or after, and that 
these monuments belong to a remote antiquity, 
to the Palzolithic or the Early Bronze pe. tod. 
This may be partially true, but it is weighted 
with the theory that a lower stage of culture 
superseded a higher, for certainly the “old 
men of Cornwall were in some points more 
cultured than the rude Britons who fought 
with Cæsar: they were dwellers in stone 
houses ; they had apparently a complete system 
of religious worship, and that not exactly 
Druidical, for the stones rather than forest 
recesses were their temples. Again, most of 
these monuments may be very ancient, but 
some evidently must have been after the 
Roman conquest, for they are inscribed, and 
even after the conversion of Cornwall to 
Christianity ; indeed, there is reason to think 
that the Cornish Celtic cross was a last 
Christianised survival of the old Celtic men-hir. 
The author suggested that just as we can 
attempt to illustrate some of the earliest 
problems of Neolithic man in Europe by the 
existing records and habits and customs of 
primitive men in Australasia, so, in this second 
stage of civilisation, we can have some light 
thrown on our British problem by the American 
tribes found by the followers of Columbus, and 
even as they exist at this day in America where 
unchanged by European influence. Speaking 
roughly, we find in America to-day two 
classes of Indians—the hunter tribes now 
in Canadian reserves, and those of the 
Western States, hunters and fishers by 
choice, living in the forests; and, on the 
other hand, the mining Indians of Central 
and South America. Probably when Julius 
Cæsar came to Kent, or Claudius Cæsar stayed 
at Colchester, Britain was peopled by two 
classes of British tribes, the one being the 
hunters and fishers, the wild warriors who 
stript to fight and put on their war paint, like 
the Irroquois or Mohawks of old Colonial 
history ; the other the more peaceful mining 
tribes of the far West, not merely of Cornwall. 
but of Devon, who lived in stone hoases, who 
worshipped the “ big stones” with rites founded 
on Sun-worship, and, perchance, sometimes 
used flowers in their summer festivals, who 
were buried under stones, cromlechs, and 
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cairns, and reared rude obelisks to com- 
memorate national events. Such were the 
Cornu-Britons of old time, and such, in a 
higher grade of culture, were the Peruvians of 
America, and in a lower stage to this day the 
minor tribes of the Indians in the Andes. The 
problem of the seeming contradiction of the 
archeological remains to the written records 
of old Latin writers, the author considered, 
might be solved by supposing the one refers 
to the mining and hill tribes of the West, the 
other to the hunting and pastoral warriors of 
the East and Midlands. The Chairman, Mr. 
Rayson, and Mr. Patrick took part in the dis- 
cussion upon this interesting paper. 

DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND ARCH£O- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY.—The annual meeting of the 
Durham and Northumberland Archzeological 
and Architectural Society was held on the 21st 
inst. in the University Lecture Rooms at 
Durham. Canon Greenwell, the President of 
the Society, occupied the chair. The Report 
of Mr. J. G. Gradon, the treasurer, stated that 
the total income, including a balance of 1581. 
brought forward, was 248/, After meeting all 
the expenditure, there was a balance of Igol. 
to carry forward. The Report was adopted. 
The election of officers resulted in the reap- 
pointment of Canon Greenwell as President, 
with Mr. R. O. Heslop and Mr. R. M. 
Knowles Hon. Secretaries, and Mr. J. G. 
Gradon as Secretary and Treasurer. It was 
decided to visit the following places during the 
present year :—1, Haltwhistle, Williamswick 
and Bellingham; 2, Warkworth, Guisance, 
and Felton; 3, Seaham, Dalton-le-Dale, 
Dawdon, and Easington; 4, Tanfield and 
Kirklington ; and 5, a two days’ excursion to 
Hull, Heddon, Patrington, Welwick, Barton- 
on-Humber, and Thornton Abbey. The Presi- 
dent afterwards delivered an address, in the 
course of which he gave a résumé of the places 
visited during last year. Speaking with regard 
to the disposition of the balance of nearly 200l. 
in the hands of the Society, he suggested that 
this sum, or some of it, should be devoted to 
the purpose of printing the transactions of the 
Society. They had some most interesting 
things in the shape of pre-Conquest stones, 
crosses, and grave covers scattered throughout 
the two counties of Durham and Northumber- 
land. He proposed that they should, in addition 
to an account of the meetings of their Society. 
include an account of the whole of the sculptured 
Pre-Conquest stone in the two counties, com- 
mencing at Hartlepool and going northwards, 
until theyhadcompleted thewhole. They would 
have to have the stones represented by some 
photographic or other process. Proceeding, 
the President mentioned that in connexion 
with the Cathedral the road going through 
from the cloisters into the cemetery and the 
monk’s ante-chamber to the Chapter House 
had been cleared out, and a good deal of old 
work had as a consequence been made visible. 
In regard to the castle, the Rev. Dr. Gee, the 
new master of University College, had deter- 
mined to draw up an account of the castle 
which the President hoped would be produced 
in a separate book. Plans were being pre- 
pared by Mr. Hodges for the work, which he 
hoped the members of the Society would assist 
in obtaining subscribers for. Dr. Gee had also 
undertaken to have some excavations made, 
which he trusted would throw some further 
light upon what was the character of the 
original castle built by William the Conqueror. 


Since then the castle had passed through a 


number of alterations, but, notwithstanding, it 
still possessed the main characteristics of an 
important castle of the first magnitude.— At the 
conclusion of the meeting those present were 
conducted to the cloisters, where the excava- 
tions in connexion with the monks’ lavatories, 
&c., were pointed out and explained by the 
Rev. W. Brown and Mr. Freeman, chief verger 
at the Cathedral. 


que) — — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 
BUILDING ACT. 


AT the meeting of the Building Act Com- 
mittee of the London County Council, held on 
the 6th inst., the proceedings were governed 
by the clause in the order of reference which 
empowers the Committee at certain seasons to 
act on behalf of the Council in relation to 
matters included in the Committee’s order of 
reference. 


1894 


. The London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 


tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 


glass shelter in front of No. 11, and the erection of 
iron and glass shelters in front of Nos. 14, 59, 70, 
82, and 83, Holland Park, Kensington (Mr. W. J. 
Kemp for the executors of the late Mr. F. Radford). 
— Consent. 


Ash Hill, Lee (Messrs. G. Bush & Son for Mr. F. 
Zurhorst).—Consent. 


arc lamp at No. 8, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 
St. Pancras (Mr. G. Vernon for Mr. M. Siari).— 
Consent. 


and 328, Balham High-road, Wandsworth (Messrs. 
Benison & Bargman for Mrs. M. Messent).— 
Consent. 


porch in front of Nos. 153, 155, 157, 150, and 161, 
Victoria-street, Westminster (Messrs. Z. King & Son 
for Mrs. M. Hiscox, Mr. J. T. Hiscox, and Mr. 
R. T. Raikes).—Consent. 


Eltham (Mr. J. O. Cook for Mr. J. T. North.— 
Consent. 


in front at No. 18, Beauchamp-place, Brompton- 
road, Kensington (Mr. B. E. Walker for the Good- 
will Work Society).—Consent. 


shed in the garden of Lingmell, Putney Heatb, 
Wandsworth (Mr. J. Henry).—Consent. 


balcony fronts at Nos. 134-139 (inclusive) Roden- 
hurst-road, Clapham (Mr. W. N. Dunn for Mr. R. 
Maeers).—Consent. 


in front, at Nos. 91 and 93, Goldhawk-road, Ham- 
mersmith, to abut also upon The Grove (Mr. W. G. 
Hunt for Dr. F. H. Alderson).—Consent. 


to the request of Mr. A. Dixon on behalf of Messrs. 
Whitbread & Co., Limited, for permission to retain 
a projecting sign at the Lincoln Arms beer-house, 
No. 52, York-road, King’s Cross.—Agreed. 


doorway in front of a block of residential flats, 
known as Cecil Court, on the south-west side of 
Hollywood-road, Kensington (Mr. C. J. C. Pawley). 
— Refused. 


Mitcham-road to abut upon Undine-street (Mr. H. 
Bignold for Canon St. John).—Refused. 


Albert-buildings, 
Kennington (Mr. H. H. Bartlett).—Consent. 


The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Whitechapel.—An extension of the shop front of 
No, 245, Whitechapel-road, Whitechapel (Mr. R. A. 
Hinds, for Mr. Owen and Messrs. McKay and 
Ryland).—Consent. 

Chelsea.—A porch at the entrance to a building on 


the site of Nos. 244, 246, and 248, King’s-road, 
Chelsea (Messrs. Lansdell & Harrison, for the 
Chelsea Board of Guardians).—Consent. 


Finsbury, East.—Buildings on the site of Nos. 152, 


152A, 154, 156, 158, and 160, City-road, Finsbury 
(Messrs. Cluttons, for the 
missioners).—Consent. 


Ecclesiastical Com- 


Hackney, South.—A warehouse building at No. 17, 


Sutton-place, Hackney, to abut upon Urswick-road 
(Mr. J. Hamilton, for Mr. T. C. Wootton).— 
Consent. 


Kensington, South.—Buildings on the southern 


side of Old Brompton-road, Kensington, between 
Sumner-place and Onslow-crescent (Mr. W. Weaver 
for the Royal Borough of Kensington).—Consent. 


Kensington, South.—The retention of an iron and 


Lewisham.—A porch in front of No. 73, Burnt 


St. Pancras, South.—Retention of a projecting 


Wandsworth.—Buildings on the site of Nos. 326 


Westminster.—One-story shops and an entrance 


Woolwich.—Additions to Redcroft, Court-road, 


Kensington, South.—The retention of a show-case 


Wandsworth.—The retention of a wooden cycle 


Clapham.—Retention of wooden porches and 


Hammersmith.—Buildings, with one-story shops 


Islington, West.—That the Council do not accede 


Kensington, South.—The retention of a projecting 


Wandsworth.—A building on the eastern side of 


Width of Way. 
Camberwell, North. -A car-shed at the Camber- 


well tramways depot on the south side of Medlar- 
street, Camberwell (Mr. E. J. Edwards for the 
Highways Committee of the Council).—Coneent. 


Kennington.—An addition and boundary fence at 
Randall-row and Randall-road, 


Poplar.—Buildings on the south side of Leicester- 


street, west side of Gaselee-street, and south side of 


Norfolk-street, Preston’s-road, Poplar, with the 
boundary fences between the external walls of such 
buildings and the roadways of Leicester-street, 
Gaselee-street, and Norfolk-street (Mr. R. Robertson 
for the Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
of the Council).—Consent. 

St. George-in-the-East.—A building upon the site of 
Nos. 7 and 8, Wellclose-square, St. George-in-the- 
East, to an increased height and at less than the 
prescribed distance from the centre of the roadway 
of Shorter-street (Mr. T. J. Fox for Mr. G. E. 
Weston).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—A projecting porch to a build- 
ing on the west side of Brown's-buildings, Kensing- 
ton High-street (Mr. P. E. Pilditch for Messrs. J. 
Barker & Co., Ltd.).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 


Haggerston.—Public baths on a site abutting upon 
the north side of Mansfield-street and south side of 
Laburnam-street, Shoreditch (Mr. A. W. S. Cross 
for the Council of the Metropolitan Borough of 


Shoreditch).—Consent. & 


- 


Strand.—An iron and glass shelter over a pro- 
posed entrance in Northumberland-street to the 


grill room at the Graad Hotel, Charing Cross, 


Strand (Mr. W. Woodward for the Gordon Hotels, 
Limited).—Consent. 
Peckham. — Six houses on the site of No. 26, Elm- 


grove, Peckham (Mr. E. Crosse for Messrs. J. & A. 
Oldman).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. i 
Battersea.—A modification of the provisions of 


Section 41 with regard to open spaces about build- 
ings, so far as relates to the proposed retention of a 
house on the east side of Battersea Bridge-road north- 
ward of Nos. 61 to 80, Cambridge-mansions, with 
an irregular open space at the rear (Mr. G. S. Waia 
for Mr. H. W. Reeves).—Consent. 


Chelsea.—Deviation from the plans approved in 


November, 1901, in respect of the erection of a 
block of residential flats on plots Nos. 1 to 4, 
Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, at the corner of Beaufort- 
street, with an irregular open space at the rear, so 
far as relates to an alteration in the line of the 
rear wall of the said block and an increase in the 
height of such wall at its northern end (Mesars. 
Dunn & Watson for the Town and Gown Associa- 
tion, Limited).—Consent. 


Norwood.—A modification of the provisions of 


Section 41 with regard to open spaces about build- 
ings, so far as reates to the proposed erection of a 
house on a site on the north side of Lambert-road, 
Norwood, abutting 
C. M. Quilter for Mr. W. Pitman).—Consent. 


upon Strathleven-road (Mr. 


Hammersmith.—A modification of the provisions 


of Section 41 with regard to open spaces about 
buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
of a house on the north side of Hammersmith- 
terrace, Hammersmith (Mr. G. Saunders).—Refused, 


erection 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 
Whitechapel.—Deviations from the plan certified 


by the District Surveyor, under Section 43 of the 
Act, so far as relates to the proposed erection of 
two houses on the 
Pelham-street, Spitalfields (Mr. J. R. Moore-Smith 
for Mr. J. Donn).—Refused. 


site of Nos. 32, 34, and 36, 


Formation of Streets. 
_ Lewisham,.—That an order be issued to Messrs. 


Llewellyn & Pawley, sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of new streets for carriage traffic, on the 
Bromley Park estate, Bromley-road, Lewisham (for 
Mr. S. Cawston).—Consent. 


Clapham.—That an order be issued to Mr. C. G. 


St. John sanctioning the formation or laying out of 
a new street for carriage traffic in continuation 
north-eastward of Elmhurst-street into Manor- 
street, Clapham.—Consent. 


Lewisham.—That an order be issued to Mr. J. 


Stanford sanctioning the formation or laying out of 
a new street for carriage traffic to lead from Mount 
Pleasant - road to Fordyce-road, Lewisham.— 
Consent. 


Wandsworth, — That an order be issued to Messrs. 


Holloway Brothers, sanctioning the formation or 
laying out of a new street for carriage traffic to 
lead from Burntwood-lanve to Magdalen-road and 
two new streets out of the east side of Tranmere- 
road on the Magdalen College estate, Garratt-lane, 
Wandsworth.—Consent. 


Artisans’ Dwellings. 
Hackney, North.—Deviation from the plans sanc- 


tioned in June, 1901, for the erection of three blocks 
of working-class dwellings on a site on the west 
side of High-street, Stoke Newington, at the corner 
of Victoria-road, so far as relates to the erection of 
two shelters, a workshop, and a store, and a range 
of perambulator sheds (Messrs. N. S. Joseph, Son, & 
Smithem for the Four per Cent. Industrial Dwell- 
ings Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 
City.—A deviation from the plans approved in 


March, 1903, in respect of the means of escape pro- 
posed to be provided in pursuance of Section 63 of 
the Act, on 
Centenary Hall, Bishopsgate-street, City (Messrs. 
Gordon & Gunton for the Trustees of the Wesleyan 


the fourth story of the Wesleyan 


Missionary Society).—Consent. 

Paddington, South—That Mr. F. T. Verity be 
informed that the Council has considered the draw- 
ings submitted by him on behalf of the executors of 
the late Mr. A. Bush, showing the means of escape 
in case of fire proposed to be provided in pursuance 
of Section 63 of the Act, on the fifth story of 
Nos. 12-17, Hyde Park-place, Bayswater- road, 
Paddington, and that upon completion to the satis- 
faction of the Council of the said means of escape 
_... the Council will issue a certificate under the 
said section.—Agreed. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 


St. George, Hancver-square.—A deviation from the 
plans approved in April, 1897, for the erection of an 
addition on the north side of the generating station 
and works on the site of Nos. 87, 89, and 91, Davies- 
street, Oxford-street, so far as relates to the setting 
back of the front wall of such addition (Mr. C. S. 
Peach for the Westminster Electric Supply Cor- 
poration, Ltd.).—Consent. 
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Illustrations. 


DETAIL OF CENTRAL DOORWAY, 
SIENA CATHEDRAL. 


am: illustration shows to some degree 


the extraordinary minuteness of the 

detail in the facade of Siena Cathedral. 
It is said to have been sculptured by Giacom» di 
Buonfredi about the year 1377. The general 
design of the facade is attributed to Giovanni 
Pisano, who was chief architect to the Duomo 
in 1290. It is certain that Giovanni made a 
design, and that after his death in 1299 
certain changes were made. In 1310 a com- 
mission of ten master builders was formed 
to superintend the work. 

Giovanni was the son of Niccolò Pisano, 
celebrated for the pulpit at Pisa and the less 
beautiful pulpit at Siena. Both father and son 
were veering towards Gothic, retaining the 
classic instinct for horizontal lines in the 
design, the semi-circular arch in the nave with 
pointed clearstory windows over, round 
arches to the doorways and windows with the 
super-im posed moa as richly pinnacled, 
1 and sculptured as any Gothic cathe- 

ral. 

The abortive attempt to enlarge the Duomo 
by adding a huge nave and turning the present 
church into the transepts took place about 
1320. The unfinished walls and foundations 
commenced for this purpose are as interesting 
as any part of the finished church, 


S. GIOVANNI AND PALAZZO MICHE- 
LETTI, FROM CATHEDRAL, LUCCA. 
S. GIOVANNI, a twelfth-century basilica, is 

of little interest but for the picturesque 

grouping the campanile makes with the roof 
of the adjoining baptistry. 

One of the main piers of the fagade of the 
cathedral is shown in the sketch, and is a 
typical example of the application of party- 
coloured marbles. F. T. V. 


PALAZZO CONTARINI, VENICE. 


THIS is one of the many palaces in Venice 
of the same name. Itis in the Pointed style 


of the fifteenth century, showing the ogee 
form of arch and curious dentil moulding 
which is peculiar to Venice. F. T. V. 


. ART SCHOOL, HULL. 


This building is now being erected at a cost 
of 12,000/. The elevations consist of red brick 
and Ancaster stone dressings ; the pediment is 
intended for a glass mosaic design. 

The view illustrated is not the original 
drawing submitted in competition, but he 
design has not been departed from in any 
important details, 
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The builders are Messrs. Hockney & Liggins, 
of Hall; and the architects Messrs. Lanchester, 
Stewart, & Rickards, of London. 


HOLLYBROOK HOUSE, SKIBBEREEN, 
CO. CORK. 

THIS house is being erected in a somewhat 
remote district in the south-west of Ireland, 
not far from the site of the old mansion on the 
demesne which was demolished a few years 
ago. 

Pleasant woods surround the new house on the 
north and east sides, and the principal rooms 
command a fine and characteristic prospect to 
the south and west. 

The external walls are being built of the 
rough stone furnished by the quarries on the 
estate, bat they will subsequently be rough 
cast to keep out the weather. 

There are fifteen bed and dressing-rooms in 
all, and a storage tank for water occupies the 
upper portion of the octagonal tower seen in 
the view. 


FREE LIBRARY, KETTERING. 


WE give the principal drawings of the 
selected design for the new Free Library at 
Kettering, by Messrs. Goddard & Co., of 
Leicester. | 

The plan is arranged by the architects with 
a view to economy of working. Supervision 
is obtained from the delivery counter over 
all parts, and all readers entering or leaving 
must pass under the eye of the assistants. No 
room is used as a passage-room. 

The vestibule has been made sufficiently 
large to give wall space for the advertising 


columns of the local papers, which the public. 


tan thus consult before the library proper is 
open, or afterwards without disturbing the 
readers in the newsroom. 

The hall is divided from the rooms by cased 
stanchions, in order to reduce the piers and 


prevent obstruction of light. The rooms are all 


easily accessible from the hall. The stack room 
is lighted from the north, on the usual weaving- 
shed plan, and provides accommodation for 
34,700 volumes. Thereference room has space 
for seventy-six readers, and shelf accommoda- 
tion for 6,460 volumes. 

The librarian's room adjoins the stack room 
and reference room, having also separate access 
to the entrance hall. Out of this room opens 
the space for rare books in the form of a strong- 
15 with steel wire gates and a ventilating 

ue. 

For the exterior a red sand-brick with Ketton 
stone dressings is to be used. The screens 
and panelling to the entrance-hall and the 
woodwork generally, are to be in red deal 
painted. Floors to be of pitch pine wood 
blocks throughout, except entrance-hall and 
vestibule. 


Heating to be by low-pressure hot water 


to Rose-street, 
being 220 ft., and there will be a 
street of 100 ft. The architect is Mr. A. R. Scott, of 
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with ventilating radiators. Extracting trunks 
will be provided in the void spaces of the 
roofs. Lighting to be by electricity. 

The architects estimate the cost at 6, 4601. 


— — — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND. 
—The closing general meeting of the session of 
the Architectural Association of Ireland was held 
on the 21st inst. at 20, Lincoln-place, the out- 
going President, Mr. Fred G. Hicks, in the chair. 
The result of the ballot for officers and com- 
mittee for the ensuing year was declared as 
follows :—President, Charles H. Ashworth ; 
Vice-Presidents, H. Allberry and T. H. Webb ; 
Hon. Treasurer, E. Bradbury ; Hon. Librarian, 
T. Cullimore; Hon. Secretaries, A. E. C. 
Millar and F. Hayes; Hon. Auditors, P. F. 
O'Sullivan and G. R. Carringham; Com- 
mittee: Messrs. Hicks, Sheridan, O' Cal 
M'Carthy, Beckett, Holloway, Mitchell, 
Geoghegan, and Coleman. The Chairman, in 
the course of a valedictory address, said that 
in his opening address he laid some stress on 
the subject of examinations by the Royal Insti- 
tute of the Architects of Ireland, which he was 
gratified to know was very favourably received 
by the members generally, and a deputation 
was appointed to wait on the Institute in con- 
nexion with this very important move. This 
deputation was received by the Council of 
the Institute. Since then committees repre- 
senting both bodies had been appointed and 
met jointly, and made very good progress 
towards achieving this very desirable end. 
Architecture, like everything else in this 
country, was going to advance, and the rising 
generation must be in a measure respon- 
sible for this advancement. It was gratifying 
to know the Government contemplated spend- 
ing some millions on technical education in 
that country. He hoped architecture and the 
allied arts would not be lost sight of. Why 
should not there be sentiment about a farm- 
house as much as about the land surrounding 
it? and there would be if a proper system of 
technical education were put forward and taken 
full advantage of, and the 12,000,000/. they 
were threatened with were properly expended. 
He was very fond of. their little society, which, 
but for the continued generosity of Sir Thomas 
Drew, was practically homeless. The London 
Association had premises given to them, and 
he thought they might make it known that they 
should not be too proud to accept a similar 


gift. 


BUSINESS PREMISES, EDINBURGH.—An extension 
is to be made to the premises of Messrs. Jenner & 
Co., in St. David-street and Rose-street, Edinburgh. 
The new buildings carry the old premises right up 
St. David-street oe foen 

ose- 


Edinburgh. 
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The Ciri! Engineer's Pocket-Book. By Jonn C. 
TRAUTWINE. Revised by JOHN C. TRAUT- 
WINE, jun., and JOHN C. TRAUTWINE, 
third. Eighteenth Edition, Seventieth Thou- 
sand. New York: John Wiley & Sons; 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 1902. 


F one were asked to name the two 
m™ books most valued by the practising 
engineer in this country, the answer 
would almost certainly be “Rankine” and 
“ Molesworth.” The works familiarly known 
by these names require no further designa- 
lion for the purpose of identification. As 
a comprehensive treatise on civil engineering, 
the former justly occupies the premier posi- 
tion, and it is equally valuable as a book 
of reference; while the latter is regarded 
as an indispensable item in the literary 
equipment of every engineer’s office. The 
volume which is the subject of the present 
review also deserves an honoured place in the 
professional library, and we commend it to the 
architect quite as much as to the civil engineer. 
In some respects, Trautwine’s “ Pocket-Book 
combines the features presented by Rankine” 
and “ Molesworth,” for it is both a treatise and 
a pocket · book, avoiding wearisome mathemati- 
cal complication on the one hand, and undesir- 
ale brevity on the other. Holding the 
opinion that even those who have been toler - 
able mathematicians in youth can seldom spare 
the time for retaining such an accomplishment 
in after business life, the author has aimed at 
the presentation of principles and facts in 
such a way that everybody may understand 
his meaning. Even in these days of technical 
education we believe there must be many 
sympathisers with so sensible an aspiration. 
In this connexion it may be interesting to 
quote one or two brief passages from the preface 
tu the first edition of the work, of which one 
leading object has been “to elucidate, in plain 
E (glish. a few important elementary principles 
which the savants have enveloped in sucha 
haze of mystery as to render pursuit hopeless 
to any but a confirmed mathematician.” 
Believing that comparatively few engineers 
are good mathematicians, and that nearly all 
the scientific principles which constitute the 
foundation of civil engineering are susceptible 
of complete explanation to any person who 
really possesses a sound elementary knowledge 
of arithmetic and natural philosophy, Mr. 
Trautwine does not entirely approve such 
engineering treatises as those of Rankine, 
Moseley, and Weisbach, saying that “ although 
their books are the productions of master- 
minds, and exhibit a profundity of knowledge 
beyond the reach of ordinary men, yet their 
language also is so profound that very few 
engineers can read them.” The writer him- 
self, having long since forgotten the little 
higher mathematics he once knew, admits that 
he cannot understand them, and adds that “to 
him they are but little more than striking 
instances of how completely the most simple 
facts may be buried out of sight under heaps of 
mathematical rubbish.” We know that these 
opinions were written more than thirty years 
ago, but, nevertheless, they will still find a 
responsive echo in the minds of practical 
engineers who regard mathematics as a 
means“ and not as an “ end.” 

To discuss, or even to refer to, all the con- 
tents of this book, consisting as it does of more 
than a thousand pages of closely printed 
matter, would be too great an undertaking for 
a review such as the present. Among the 
chief subjects included are the following: 
Mathematics, Surveying, Natural Phenomena, 
Mechanics, Strength of Materials, Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics, Constructions (including founda- 
tions, masonry, bridges, and roofs), and 
Materials (giving details concerning structural 
iron and steel, stone, bricks, cement, mortar, 
and sundry building operations and materials). 
Under the heading of Mathematics, we notice 
a new and enlarged table of five - place 
logarithms, in which the differences are more 
nearly constant than in the older form of table. 
There is also a new article describing the 
Logarithmic Chart and Slide Rule, the use of 
which should be very convenient in hydraulic 
and other computations. Two sections of the 
book that have been rewritten are those on 
Statics and on Beams. The title Statics ” may 
be thought to have a dry, theoretical sound, but 
the paragraphs relating to the thrust and re- 
sistance lines of arches, dams, &c., and to the 


forces acting upon beams and trusses, are par- 
ticularly interesting, while the Practical Con- 
siderations stated in separate paragraphs ought 
to be read. As it now stands, the section dealing 
with Beams is well up to date, and includes 
two somewhat unusual cases, the cross-shaped 
beam and the resistance of plates. Although 
the laws governing the resistance of a plate 
supported along its edges are but imperfectly 
understood, the rules given may be of service 
in arriving at approximate calculations of the 
strength of slabs and plates used as covers, or 
of monolithic floors. Under the head of Con- 
structions, the chapter on Foundations is 
particularly noteworthy as dealing with practi- 
cally every known method of work, and the 
same remark applies to the chapters on Stone 
and Brick Arches. In opening the general 
subject of Trusses, the author remarks that 
“the design, construction, and erection of 
trusses have become a specialty to which 
persons confine themselves more or less exclu- 
sively, and thus attain a degree of experience 
beyond the reach of the general engineer.” 
These observations must, of course, be taken 
as applying more particularly to bridge 
design, and so far we quite agree with 
them, for most of the monstrosities; in 
modern bridge-building are due to the trial 
essays of engineers unaccustomed to such 
work. As to the more general application of 
the truss in construction, it is necessary that 
every architect, and most engineers, should be 
familiar with the principles involved. Roof 
Trusses, both in steel and in timber, are briefly 
considered, and a good many drawings are 
given of details. Rivets and Riveting also 
form the subject of an interesting chapter. In 
the concluding section of the book there is 
much valuable information upon various mate- 
cials of construction, bat we are rather sorry to 
find that neither in the article on Cement nor 
elsewhere is there any reference to armoured 
cement, or armoured concrete. As this is 
admittedly the most important combination 
introduced within recent years, the omission 
seems to be unfortunate, although we have no 
doubt it may be intentional. The present 
edition contains about 100 pages more than its 
immediate predecessor, and altogether twenty 
of the articles have been almost, or entirely, 
rewritten. The general arrangement of the 
book is excellent, it has a copious index, and it 
opens so that the lines are parallel with the 
line of sight, the last being a very strong 
recommendation to busy men. 


Statics by Algebraic and Graphic Methods. 
By LEWIS J. JOHNSON, A. M. Am. Soc. C. E., 
Assistant Professor of Civil Engineering, 
Harvard University. New York : John 
Wiley & Sons ; London: Chapman & Hall. 
1903. 

Tuis volume is a very successful attempt to 

make clear the general principles of statics, to 

define the inherent mathematical limitations 
of the science, and to show how its most 
important problems may be solved by analytical 
and graphical methods. The treatise, which 
is primarily intended for students of architec- 
ture and engineering, is divided into two parts, 

Part I. being devoted to the enunciation of 

general principles and methods of solving 

statical problems, and Part II. to applica- 
tions of statics in actual practice. In 

a work of this nature new matter is not 

to be expected, and the chief object of 

interest is the manner in which the author 
presents well-known facts and develops his 
subject. The first three chapters, occupied by 
the definition and explanation of various pre- 
liminaries, are sufficient to show the ability of 
the author to express the abstract in succinct 
language easy of understanding by the be- 
ginner. Statical problems deal with bodies 
conceived to be in a condition of equilibrium, 
under the action of certain forces, and the 
solution of such problems conzists in finding 
the value for each unknown element. As Pro- 
fessor Johnson remarks in Chapter 1V., this at 
once suggests the use of algebra, and the 
principal task is to find how to write equations 
truly representing the conditions —that is, 
which will be true only if equilibrium is estab- 
lished. Having shown that a set of forces will 
be in equilibrium if they can result in neither 
(A) translation nor (B) rotation, the author, con- 
fining attention to coplanar forces, proceeds to 
establish first the algebraic, and then the 
graphic, equivalent of (A) and (B), in a manner 
that leaves very little to be desired. The 
chapter is concluded by a summary of the six 


ways of stating the conditions of equilibrium, 
and the summary is arranged so as to be 
valuable for after reference by the student. A 
brief but logical survey of the scope of pure 
statics is contained in Chapter V.; and in the 
next chapter the methods of solution for the 
four most important “cases” are taken up— 
these cases being the only four of importance 
that are capable of solution by pure statics. 
As elsewhere in the treatise, algebraic and 
graphic methods are placed one after the other, 
so that the student may become familiar with 
each. The practice of using both methods not 
only enables results to be checked, but also 
helps to a clear perception of the operations 
performed. 


Part II. commences with a chapter on 
“ Centres of Gravity,” wherein the difference 
between a true centre of gravity, and the 
centre of mass or area, is mentioned. The 
distinction is discussed in books on mechanics, 
but it is not of practical importance, and the 
ordinary definition may safely be accepted. In 
Chapter IX. the author adopts a definition of 
stress which is now generally considered to 
be inaccurate in this country. He says, 
“stress is the tendency to distortion or rupture 
in a body due to the action of the external 
forces.” This is the theory enunciated by 
Lord Kelvin (then Sir William Thomson) in 
1856. In the present day it is almost univers- 
ally accepted that stress denotes the force, or 
combination of forces, exerted by the molecule 
of a solid under the action of external for 
in tending to recover its free condition, an 
which, for a state of equilibrium, is equal 
and opposite to the combination of the 
external forces applied to it. In one 
case stress is represented as pressure, and 
in the other as a force opposed to pressure 
or to any applied force. The discrepancy 
is clearly one that ought not to be per- 
petuated for the confusion of students. 
After further chapters, dealing with “struc- 
tures,” ‘stresses in non-framed structures ” 
and “stresses in framed structures,” wherein 
instructions are given for determining stresses, 
and for the guidance of the student with regard 
to exercises, some more complicated cases are 
considered. The sources of difficulty are 
divided into four classes, and the examples 
taken include such structures as the Fink truss, 
the bents of a mill building, the cantilever 
bridge, the three-hinged arch, and the hammer- 
beam truss. This is all useful matter to archi- 
tectural students, as also is a brief discussion of 
the effects of friction, which forms the conclu- 
sion of the treatise. Although the work is of 
elementary character, it is thoughtfully written 
and should serve to give a generally sound 
basis for the addition of further knowledge. 
It is illustrated by numerous diagrams and a 
series of five excellent double-page plates at 
the end ; but we are sorry to observe that that 
most useful detail—an index—has been entirely 
omitted. 


The Eighteenth-Century Architecture of Bath. 
Part I. By MOWBRAY A. GREEN, A. R. I. B. A. 
Bath: George Gregory. 1902. 

THERE is a custom prevalent in the offices of 
certain publishers of which the first part of the 
above work furnishes a good example. We 
refer to the course quite usually taken when 
publishing a book in parts—the issuing of the 
preface and introduction with the last part 
instead of the first. Every one can, of course, 
understand thit to a certain degree this ar- 
rangement may be convenient to author and 
publisher, but to the reader it is little less than 
maddening, and consequently the practice 
would seem to be not wholly without prejudice 
to the general welfare of such works. 

It so happens that in this case we have seen 
the original prospectu;, otherwise we should 
have been at a loss to know how the subject 
was going to be dealt with as a whole, and 
whether there was any chance of obtaining 
answers in the later parts to the thousand and 
one questions which the perusal of the first 
forces us toask. Weare promised a hundred 
plates, some photographs, some measured draw- 
ings illustrating the eighteenth-century archi- 
tecture of the city, and, in particular, our atten- 
tion is to be drawn to the work of the two 
John Woods. 

Now the careful description of the architec- 
ture of a certain period within a certain 
locality seems to us to be quite the subject of 
the architectural book of the future. Obviously 
by this method the subject can be treated in 
far greater detail than is possiole in a his- 
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torical account taking us up and down the 
length and breadth of a country, for local 
information of every kind can be readily sought 
and the results compared with existing archi- 
tectural remains. 

With the eighteenth century in England for 
your period, and Bath, the centre of English 
out-of-town fashion, for your locality, what 
should we not expect of you? The perusal of 
the first part of Mr. Mowbray Green’s book 
leaves us with the impression that our expecta- 
tions are not to be realised. 

The eighteenth century was one in which 
the arts were held dear, and whatever may be 
our twentieth-century opinion as to the pre- 
vailing architectural taste of those days, we 
cannot forget that fashionable people were 
then, more often than not, cultivated people in 
the best sense of the word, and eighteenth- 
century letters abound with references to the 
art and to the artists of the day. It would 
seem to us, therefore, highly inadvisable to 
produce a book on the buildings erected in 
such a place as Bath without most carefully re- 
viewing and quoting as often as possible the 
letters of the day, and every local document 
bearing upon the subject which careful re- 
search could bring to light and decent scholar- 
ship arrange. Not only should we reasonably 
expect to find bills and accounts shedding light 
upon the trade conditions of the dav, but we 
should rest unsatisfied did we not find some- 
where in England many of the original draw- 
ings made for some of the typical works in the 
town. We must still hope that some such 
treat may be in store for us in the succeeding 
part of Mr. Green’s book, otherwise even a 
studied apologia would hardly suttice to excuse 
the appearance of a well-intentioned but in- 
adequate book and (if the truth must be told) 
a somewhat irritating literary style. 


Siena: Its Architecture and Art. By GILBERT 
HasTincs. London: The De La More 
‘Press, 1902. 


THE above title graces but fifty-five quarto 
pages, fourteen of which are devoted to intro- 
ductory remarks. But if we hesitate to call 
the little work a book we must admit it to be 
an excellent essay, good in substance and of a 
pleasant literary flavour. It comes to us ata 
time when we are thinking of a large and 
careful work dealing with Sienese art in con- 
siderable detail, a work which has quite lately 
appeared in England ; but this sort of book 
does not really harm the thoughtful essay, of 
which the little work before us is so good an 
example. 

Those who know something of Italian art 
will be interested in the way in which the 
Cimabue controversy is handled by the author, 
and every one will be delighted with his style— 
style in thought as well as in words. Along 
these few pages of smooth and elegant writing 
are scattered good quotable ideas pointedly 
expressed, as when the author speaks of the 
porch at the base of the great tower flanking 
the Palazzo Publico as “hesitatingly Gothic.” 

The book might well find a place in the 
library of serious readers ; the younger student, 
however, must not suppose that he can use this 
book as an introductory treatise to his studies 
in Italian art. 

We may, in conclusion, express pleasure at 
coming across the admirable examples of 
metal work reproduced opposite pp. 28 
and 30; photographs of these justly celebrated 
torch-holders are not too easily cbtained. We 
must not omit to mention the admirable 
printing and sensible binding, which go so far 
towards making the little book in every way 
attractive. 


Old St. Paul's Cathedral. By WILLIAM 
BENHAM, D.D., F.S.A. London: Seeley & 
Co. 1902. 


WHAT is the real value of a quotation in 
archeological or historical work ? The oppor- 
tunity of verifying it. It is often the case that 
quotations are the only passages of a book 
the verification of which would materially 
assist in the just estimate of its merits ; con- 
sequently, when writers on matters of anti- 
quarian interest fail to give proper references 
in footnotes or otherwhere, they not only 
deprive the critic of the opportunity of verify- 
ing their statements, but they withhold from 
the younger student that which is well within 
their power to impart, the knowledge of the 
sources from which their original information 


was derived, and which may yield points of 
amazing interest to the thoughtful and earnest 


reader. A fine indifference to these consider- 
ations is often enough displayed nowadays, 
and Canon Benham is no whit less in fault in 
this respect than the majority of his book- 
making contemporaries. 


In the work before us, which is as full of 


information and is as nicely written as other 
books by the same hand, inverted commas are 
not infrequently met with, but are hardly ever 
followed by the definite, and therefore alluring, 
reference. Latin quotations, some of them 
monkish elegiacs, give a scholastic grace to 
the page, and the sympathetic consideration of 
the author has led him to append not a few 
decent translations. Very charming and in- 
teresting indeed are the plates scattered up and 
down the book, for besides attractive repro- 
ductions of illuminated but irrelevant manu- 
scripts, which are sifted amongst the pages 
with a prodigality truly astounding, there are 
a number of the familiar prints after Hollar, 
always so delightful to look at. 

To digress for a moment. In glancing at 
the view of St. Paul’s Church and the City trom 
the south side of the water (Hollar, p. 23), one 
cannot help wondering how many people 
know that the “eel ships” shown there are 
still represented by some such craft to-day, and 
how many people there are who know why. 

The canon expresses in more than one para- 
graph his disgust at the secular use of Paul’s 
Walk, but it is open to question whether the 
secular use of certain parts (particularly the 
nave) of some of our English cathedral 
churches proceeded solely from godlessness. 
It is sometimes held, and not without reason, 
that the people felt the need of using, and the 
Church the need of recognising, the nave as a 
suitable and convenient meeting place for the 
citizens engaged on certain secular pursuits. 
This idea does seem to have held to the 
English mind in spite of various religious 
checks, and we may cite as an instance the 
fact that college chapels were and are to this 
day used for certain important official but 
secular purposes. 

On p. Io, reference is made to the frequent 
use of the term “pardon” in connexion with 
burial grounds, and Canon Benham asks the 
question (which we have heard asked before) 
does it indicate that these particular burial 
grounds were bought with money paid for 
Indulgence or expiations?’’ The answer to 
this question is usually given in the affirmative, 
but there has been absolutcly no definite 
historical evidence adduced as yet either in 
support or contradiction of the statement. 

Some people will be interested to note the 
reference on p. I2 to the handing over in 
1570 Of a house on the south side of Paul’s to 
the doctors of civil law as a “commons house.” 
The history of this remarkable and unique 
body has yet to be properly written. Few 
people know that it was founded and patronised 
in the fourteenth century by Trinity Hall, in 
the University of Cambridge, for doctors of 
canon and civil law of both universities, and 
that it remained more or less as a corporate 
and collegiate body till a generation or two 
ago. 

When dealing with the Chantries, Dr. 
Benham should not have omitted to mention 
the very important letter to the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Paul's,“ wherein, after a 
preamble concerning a report of the Mayor 
and Aldermen, he says :—We have fully 
understood, and also do see it daily with our 
own eyes when we pass by your Church of 
St. Paul's. .. that there are but few 
chaplains to sing there in proportion to 
the chantries .. .. founded.” They are in 
future to see that no chaplain undertakes the 
duties of more than one chantry. 

There are one or two more documents which 
seem to us to have demanded the attention 
given to other and less interesting ones ; but no 
matter. Architectural students may want some 
book of this kind for reference, but its interest 
lies not in its architectural description. 


Chinese Porcelain, Vol. II. By W. G. GUL- 
LAND. With 400 Illustrations. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1902. 


THE first volume upon “Chinese Porcelain ” 
appeared in 
journal. 


* 19 Ed. III., Letter Book F, fol. ciii. 


Picturesque Old Houses. 


old houses were picturesque, and 
drawn into distinctions and detail, such a 
digression would have been not only interest- 
ing in itself, but it would have rendered the 


appear to be. 


1898, and was noticed in this 
The new volume completes a most 
comprehensive exposition of this remarkable 


industry. Chinese porcelain reflects the 
dynasties under whose. auspices it was manu. 
factured, for the great specimens were manu- 
factured in royal potteries, and, like the 
alabaster slabs from the Assyrian palaces, 
they record the histories and the prowess 
of the reigning monarch. In the “ Mille 
Cerf” we see the great hunting scenes 
of the court. Folklore and fairy -tale 
may be read upon a Mandarin plate. 
Symbolism is even wrapped up with the 
familiar hawthorn and magpie, which express 
long life and happiness. We told the story of 
the famous willow pattern, we remember, in 
our previous notice. During four centuries 
this remarkable art has flourished, from the 
trenchard bowls to the varied productions of 
our own day. The preservation of a great 
tradition, underlying the variety and change in 
treatment or subject, presents attractions that 


are independent of its artistic and decorative 
aspects, although it is with the latter that those 


who are not connoisseurs of this speciality 


are probably most concerned. The paste, 
the colours, 
and the crimsons of the rose-· p ny, have 
their admirers. 
porcelain has to recognise this difficulty with 
regard to Chinese art—it will “go” with 


the blues of the hawthorn, 
But the catholic lover of 


nothing else, as Mr. Gulland admits. It will 


be noticed that in any miscellaneous collection 
this particular ware is placed formally apart by 
itself, especially by dealers who know their 
business. 
always act as a deterrent to casual collectors, 
and the collector of Chinese porcelain probably 
collects nothing else. 
author doubtless addresses for the “ catalogue ” 
character of his work, for which he apologises, 
will not recommend it to the hasty reader of 
handbooks. 


This caste or exclusiveness must 


It is these whom the 


We are interested in his references to the 


Oriental imitation of the Lowestoft china, a 
matter that has been in some dispute. It 
been a question whether or not certain articles, 
presumably from this manufactory, were in 
whole or in part genuine productions. Mr. 
Gulland decides that the faience in dispute is 
wholly Chinese, and tat Lowestoft was not 
the only style in which these imitators were 
adepts. The photographic plates, as the title- 
page sets forth, are numerous. 
made in colour printing would have produced 
some very effective results and rendered the 
illustrations more descriptive, but, as is pointed 
out, a book which is to sell for a few shillings 
must make some sacrifices. 


It has 


The advances 


By ALLAN FEA. 
With numerous Illustrations. London: 


S. H. Bousfield & Co. 


Hap the author asked himself why these 
so been 


selection of his excellent quarter-plate illus- 
trations a little more inevitable than they now 
The itinerary of his wanderings 
is too meagre for the purpose. It is at once 
too unsubstantial to need the illustrations 
itself, and in itself it is too discarsive to add to 
their interest. We cannot help fearing that 


one of the results of the increasing reliance 


now placed upon the evidence of the Kodak 
will be that the faculty of verbal description 
will gradually become atrophied and die out. 
A visit, for instance, to Compton Wynyates is 
thus referred to :—“ To see that wonderful old 
house under every aspect of light and shade, 
and to study it from every conceivable point of 
view, was, to meat any rate, an enormous treat.“ 
That is all. One thinks of what has been done 
without the aid of illustration, of Daniel 
Defoe’s “ Tour Through the Eastern Counties,” 
or of Dorothy Wordsworth’s Tour in the 
Highlands.“ 

Nevertheless, the camera has done good 
work — perhaps the best work that a camera 
can do; that is, to put on record facts, that will 
cease to be facts with the process of time and 
improvements. Indeed, as one may see, the 
charming half-timber house at East Mascalls is 
already neglected and ruinous, and the weather 
will ere long complete its end, if man does not. 
Many of the examples are unknown to us, and 
we are specially indebted to the author for the 
views of Asthall House—so typical of an old 
English manor—and of Hever Castle, which 
might legitimately claim to be the home of 
romance. i . A 
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The Stellar Heavens. An Introduction to the 
Study of the Stars and Nebulæ. By J. 
ELLARD GoRE, F.R.A.S. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 1903. 


WE have often noticed Mr. Ellard Gore's 
excellent and useful popular articles on astro- 
nomical subjects in the pages of the Gentle- 
man's Magazine. The present little book is 


not exactly popular, it is only rudimentary ; 
there is no light reading in it; but it is a brief 
and comprehensive summary of the present 
state of knowledge and opinion in regard to 
the stars generally, and as to double and binary 
stars, variable stars, star clusters and nebulz, 
with an outline of the principles on which the 
investigation into the distance and proper 
3 It is a very good 
book to give to an intelligent boy (not too 
young) with a turn for science; it will give 
him the outlines of a great subject in a concise 


motion of stars is carried on. 


form. 


_ One query we would put: Why is the base 
in a parallax observation defined (p. Io) as 
If, as is 
usual, observations for ascertaining parallax 
are taken at intervals of six months, i. e. at two 
positions of the earth which are at their 


the “radius of the earth's orbit” ? 


greatest possible distance from each other, 


that distance is twice the radius, or otherwise 
We seem 
to remember to have seen the same definition 
elsewhere ; but if so, astronomers must use 
the word “radius ” with a peculiar meaning of 


is the diameter of the earth’s orbit. 


their own. 


We presume that on p. 69 the sentence 
(about variable stars), “due to an eclipse by a 
dark or bright comparison should read a 


dark or bright companion.” 
— parm 
TRADE CATALOGUES. 


WE have received from the Linolite Co., 
of Victoria-street, Westminster, a catalogue 
describing their new system of electric light- 
ing, which seems to us well adapted for many 
purposes, The reflector used consists of long 
strips of nickled copper or highly polished 
aluminium, which are bent so as to form long 
semi-circular channels about 2łin. in diameter, 
and the edges are rolled round to form two small 
beads, each of which carries one of the electric 
x The lamps used are long tubular 
incandescent lamps about an inch in diameter, 
each containing a single straight filament. 
Hence in this system we have simply long 
5 It takes up very little space, 
and is obviously very suitable for shop-window 


wires. 


lines of light. 


lighting, lighting for reflection from the ceiling, 


and outlining the outside of public buildings 
The reflectors can be 
installed easily, as they are sent out ready 
wired, so that it is only necessary to screw 
them into position and join the leads to the 
mains through a switch. The sockets for the 


on special occasions. 


lamps are contained in the reflector. 


Messrs. Snowdon, Sons, & Co. send us a 


pamphlet containing a report on tests, by Pro- 
fessor Hudson Beare, of certain non-conduct- 
ing compcsitions, which were applied to 3-in. 


steam pipe and tested under steam pressures 
of 80 lbs. and 45 lbs. per square inch. The 


various compositions were applied as nearly as 


possible at the same thickness, but slight 


variations were noticed after drying. In the 
opinion of Professor Hudson Beare, however, 
such differences are not sufficient to account to 
any material extent for the different weights of 
steam condensed. In each of the tests quoted, 
the asbestos composition manufactured by 
Messrs. Snowdon gave the most favourable 
results, the minimum condensation being 
0199 Ib. and 0'148 Ib. respectively per square 
foot per hour. Some further tests, made in 
Russia, are also quoted in the pamphlet, and 
the latter are interesting as affording a com- 
parison between asbestos composition and 
other forms of non-conducting material. 
Diagrams are reproduced showing the nature 
of the apparatus used in the conduct of all the 
tests mentioned, and at the end of the pamphlet 
some particulars are given of the forms in 
which this asbestos covering is supplied. 


— — — 


THE INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY OF SCULPTORS, 
PAINTERS, AND GRAVERS.—This Society bas leased 
the New Gallery, Regent-street, for the seasons of 
1904, 5, and 6, and the Society’s first exhibition in 
these galleries will be opened in January next. The 
President of the International is Mr. Whistler, and 
among the mcmbers of the Committee are Messrs. 
Guthrie, Lavery,. Thaulow, Sauter, Sullivan, and 
Pennell. 


Correspondence. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS. 
Sir,—Many of the sanitary 


pression. 


I therefore ask the hospitality of your columns 
to make kaown some of the antiquated absurdities 
which seem to demand revision, and I have the 
greater reason for doing so since I have recently 
learned, through one of the Liverpool Corporation 
officials, that alterations are unlikely to be made in 
building by-laws until it is publicly shown that they 
are desirable. For this reason, I shall take examples 
from the Liverpool building by-laws, more particu- 
to illustrate my remarks, but I wish to 
disavow the slightest intention of especial reference 
to Liverpool by-laws as being any more old- 
fashioned and pedantic than many others which 
I could name. The objection raised is against the 
whole principle upon which so many of the building 
as a whole, have been 
effect of 
doing irreparable harm to the cause of architecture, 
and of preventing an intelligent advance and 


larly, 


by-lawa of this country, 
drafted, and which, admittedly, has the 


economy in building construction. 


Before citing a few examples, I desire to grate- 
fully notice the more scientific spirit which pervades 
a few of the more important Corporations. These 
have recognised to some extent that the only prac- 
ticable method of drafting by-laws is to enunciate 


principles, applicable to the nation as a whole and 
to varying localities, rather than to attempt an 


inventory of building construction, and that building 
should be constantly revised so that they 


by-lawa 
may always be applicable to present-time needs and 
modern inventions. Only in such way can there be 


that progress and economy in building which marks 


the practice of engineering. 
Glasgow, for example, has a by-law which reads 
as follows :— 


471. (1) (a) All new buildings erected for use as dwell- 
ing-houses, halls, schools, churches, theatres, music-halls, 
places for public meetings, and warehouses, stores, fac- 


tories, and workshops; and (4) all buildings, whether 
erected before or after the passing of this Act, which may 


hereafter be altered or adapted for use as aforesaid, shall 
be of sufficient strength and shall be designed and con- 
structed so that the completed structure shall, in addition 


to the weight of the materials of which it is composed, be 
able to carry as a safe load the following minimum 


weights, viz. :— 
Dwelling-houses 100 lbs. per square foot of floor ; 


Halls. schools, churches, theatres, music-halls, and 
places for public meetings, 180 lbs. per square foot of 


floor ; 
Warehouses, stores, factories, and workshops, 224 lbs. 
per square foot of floor. 


For the purposes of this Part of this Act, a safe load 
upon timber shall be held to be one-seventh, upon wrought- 
iron one-fourth, and upon cast-iron one-sixth of the break- 


ing strain.” 


A scientific and progressive compliance with the 
above by-law should not be beyond the inventive- 
ness of architects to devise in more than one stereo- 
typed pattern, nor should it pass the skill of building 
surveyors to scientifically prove the sufticiency of 


the construction proposed. 


The opposite system (and upon which the Liver- 
pool by-laws are drafted) has not unfrequently 
placed many Sanitary Authorities throughout the 
kingdom in the most ludicrous positions ; and the 


Local Government Board have so far recognised 
this that they have recently drafted amended model 
by-laws, which local authorities may adopt if they 
desire to do 80, having for their object the cheapening 
of building in country districts hitherto required to 
be in accordance with regulations primarily intended 
to apply to buildings erected in a crowded city. 
But it is to be regretted that some Sanitary Aytho- 
rities seem to make it a point of honour tọ sustain 
their by-laws, if once passed, against all objections 
raised by building owners, and even against 
the recommendations of the Local Government 
Board themselves, as though any criticism 
thereof were a reflection upon their own per- 
spicacity. S9 much is this the case, that I have 
even found some persons, builders and others, 
who seemed to doubt whether this is really a 
free country, where, happily, the right to hold and 
express opinion is not always attended by dire con- 
sequences. The chief difticulty in such cases seems 
to be to induce sanitary authorities to realise that it 
is impossible for even the most versatile and far- 
seeing building surveyor to preconceive all the ideas 
of adaptations of building construction to architec- 
ture which the building community may find desir- 
able; and that it is not practicable to draft a 
number of irrevocable “positive” by-laws which 
shall fit every case which human necessities 
and ingenuity may, respectively, require and 
evolve. 

In selecting a-few examples from the Liverpool 
Building by-laws in illustration of the purport of 
building by-laws generally, I scarcely know which 
to cite, for each seems more interesting than the 


authorities in 
different parts of this country appear to be so well 
satisfied with their building by-laws, and with the 
interpretation put upon them by their building 
surveyors, that even where the right of appealing to 
a Health Committee by those building owners who 
feei aggrieved exists, it is, for all practical pur- 
poses, a useless safeguard against needless op- 


other. The following will, however, suffice as 
typical of the whole :— 


LXXIX. (3. Amended).—Relating to the Setting 
Back of Window-Frames, 44 in. from the External 
Face of the Wall. 

This by-law was drafted, as I understand, to 
prevent window openings being constructed with- 
out an external arch, bead or lintel ; and the better 
avoidance of damage by fire was thereby intended. 
But how this by-law would prevent the wood 
lintel at rear of the window frame, and which 
possibly embraces seven-eighths of the entire thick- 
ness of the wall, from being consumed by fire, 
seems unexplainable ; and, similarly, the insistence 
upon a wood lintel being provided would surely 
not secure, as a consequence, the provision of a 
relieving arch over the lintel, which alone would 
be of use in case of fire, The by-law would be of 
no practical use for the alleged purpose in view, 
and has the effect of preventing a pleasing form of 
window from being erected which has the merits of 
allowing more light to enter the apartment and of 
affording convenient internal space. Moreover, in 
Manchester, Wirral, Chester, and elsewhere, such a 
by-law does not appertain, and I have not heard 
that those places suffer more from fires upon that 
account than does Liverpool. In any case, it 
should not be impossible to devise other and better 
ways of meeting the evil, did it exist, which would 
permit of greater building ingenuity and resource. 

Under this same by-law, the Corporation reserve 
power to sanction, on application to them, the un- 
constructional and reprehensible method of imitat- 
ing half-timberwork walls by affixing timber to 
brick walls which are already the required thick- 
ness; but the sound construction of half-timber- 
work walling is not permitted to count as part of 
the walling. Surely tbis is not an encouragement 
tə sound building. 

LXXII. C) (IL) (TIL) (IV.) (V.).—Relating to 
Footings. 

Footings, presumably, are intended to distribute 
the weight of a wall over a wider area than itself, 
to allow for the less resistance of a softer material: 
yet the same width of footings is required, whatever 
may be the nature of the foundation supporting the 
wail, and I have known of demands being made for 
the regulation footings to a wall which rested upon 
solid rock. 


Schedule B.— Relating to Timbers for Floors. 


Should the bearings of a joist exceed by even half 
an inch a certain specified length, the strength of 
the scantling has then to be increased, according to 
the by-laws, sufficiently to sustain an increased 
bearing of 2 ft., i.e., 234 in. more than exists. Again, 
should it be desired to construct a floor or roof in a 
manner, or of materials, different from that referred 
to in the building by-laws, compliance with the 
building surveyor's individual opinion, the principle 
of which is previously unknown, is demanded, 
instead of there being a recognised principle of 
strength which could be complied with in a manner 
and with materials duly determined by calculations 
made upon the basis of accepted formul:e. 


LX. x. I. Aelating to Support of External Walls over 
Openings. 

A single opening of less than 6 ft. span must not 
be bridged by timber alone to support the external 
wall over same ; yet an unlimited and continuous 
series of openings of as much as 10 ft. span each 
may be so bridged for such purpose. Moreover, a 
single opening of a span of (say) 10 ft. o in. cannot 
be bridged by timber alone, but must have in addi- 
tion a story post, which would reduce the clear span 
to less than 5 ft. (allowing for the width of the head 
of the story post)—i.e., to less than the minimum 
span of 6 ft. which has been previously, in the same 
by-law, prescribed. 


CI. (3).— Relating to Size of Flues. 


Every flue, for whatever purpose, must be 14 in 
by 9 in., although the chimney-pots completing 
them may be only 7 in. in diameter. This reminder 
of old days, when boys climbed flues to sweep them, 
and when flues were designed with this view rather 
than the effective passage of smoke, probably 
explains nine-tenths of the smoky chimneys which 
exist, by checking the force of the draught. 


L. C. A., 1902.—Clause 30.— Relating to Fixed Dust- 
Boxes. 

Last year the Liverpool Corporation spent 
18 ocol. ia abolishing 14,000 ash-pits. Yet by Act 
of Parliament they have now taken power to com- 
pel occupiers to use fixed dust-boxes instead of 
moveable ash-bins ; and when a moveable ash - bin 
has been indicated upon submitted drawings, de- 
mand has been made for the construction of an 
ash-pit instead thereof. 


LV. (1), (2), (3)-—Relating to the Deposit of Plans. 
Although there is no power conferred upon him 
by the by-laws to do so, the City Building Surveyor 
arbitrarily claims to dictate the quality of paper, 
the kind of ink, the colours, and the method 
adopted in the preparation of the drawings. A case 
might be cited where consideration of submitted 
drawings was deliberately delayed because the size 
of the printing was required to be in 1 in. instead of 
din. deep letters. The by-law specifically states 
the information concerning the proposed building 
which the drawings must contain, yet further in- 
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formation is arbitrarily detnanded (and delay 
deliberately caused until it is furnished), such as the 
endorsement of a stable as “not a dwelling-house,” 


although the fact is obvious. 
CXIX.—Relating to Party Walls. 
The application of this by-law appear 


power for them to exercise discretion in regard 
thereto provided for in the by-laws. For instance, 
a particular occupier, who could be named, has been 
permitted to cut away the party wall to enlarge the 


shop-window in one of his shops, but in another 
shop, when he did the same thing, a summons 


against it was served by the Corporation. 

Iostances innumerable might be cited showing the 
illogical and arbitrary nature and application of the 
Liverpool by-laws ; and contrasts might be made 
between the condemnation and enforced removal of 
pavement areas and shop-fronts which projected 
} in. to 4 in. beyond the regulation distance, and of 
walls two-thirds of theic regulation thickness being 
allowed to remain, But perbaps the best condemna- 
tion of the Liverpool By-laws is contained in the 
fact that when the Corporation, under the Housing 
Acts, commenced to build themselves, they found 
out the impracticability of complying with their own 


by-laws, and so forthwith obtained an Act of Parlia- 


ment enabling them to ignore their by-laws. 

One other point deserves notice. All cases under 
the Liverpool Building By-laws are taken before 
the stipendiary magistrate, who, however impartial 
he may endeavour to be, is clearly not a fit and 
proper person to adjudicate ia cases where the 
Corporation is the prosecutor. Ia the London 
Building Act this cardinal principle of fairness is 
rightly recognised, and the personnel of the Tribunal 
of Appeal under the Act—and before whom appeals 
against decisions under that Act may be taken— 
expressly excludes members or officers of the 
London County Council from acting thereon. 

The cause of all the trouble in respect of building 
by-laws appears to be the altempt to adapt in 
piece-meal fashion a set of so-called “model by- 
laws,” drafted shortly after the passing of the 
Public Health Act of 1875, to the various necessities 
of hundreds of Sanitary Authorities as occasion 
seems to demand la the result, the building 
by-laws of to-day, some quarter of a century since 
the passing of the above Act, present a hopeless 
entanglement of incongruities and inconsistencies, 
and—whilst frequently placing the authorities who 
have to administer them in illogical and unenviable 
positions—otfer but little assistance to those who 
desire to ensure sound buildings. Oa the one 
hand, it is undignified for a Sanitary Authority 
to need to excuse an obvious incongruity by 
the explanation that “it is according to the 
by-laws ;” and, on the other hand, it would be 
helpful to the building community were scientific 
assistance offered them by the by-laws in the 
sound constructlon of buildings. Again, on the one 
hand, it surely does not promote respect for the 
by-laws by the building community to know that 
buildings sanctioned in one place as safe and sani- 
tary, would elsewhere be condemned as dangerous 
and unhealthy, though, perhaps, only the width of a 
street or of a river separated the two districts ; 
or that the obvious meaning and intention of a 
by-law should be perverted and twisted so that the 
by-law might be made to apply to a new and un- 
looked-for case in the hope that it would be not 
worth a building-owner’s while to dispute an 
obvious incongruity ; whilst, on the other hand, of 
how very much greater use the by-laws would be 
were they to offer assistance as to the principles to 
be adopted in deciding the form and strength of a 
truss, for example, which there might be some 
difficulty in determining for a particular situation, 
instead of stipulating the strength of a purlin, the 
calculation for which is simplicity itself. 

It has been contended, I believe, that the usual 
rough and ready, and decidedly unscientific, drafting 
of building by-laws is due to the alleged ignorance 
of builders who, were they required to build in 
compliance with accepted formulæ and co- 
efficients propounded by scientists, such as Moles- 
worth, Hurst, Rankine, and 80 on, would be unable 
to comprehend the meaning of the requirements of 
the authorities. Another view is that an unscien- 
tific drafting of by-laws not only saves trouble to 
buildiog surveyors, but permits of persons without 
previous training and experience as architects and 
engineers occupying positions in authority over 
architects and engineers for which, by their train- 
ing, they have not been specially fitted. 

May one hope that the Building Surveyors of the 
United Kingdom, will, admitting“ the necessity for 
the re-construction and consolidation of the Public 
Health Acts,” join with architects in evolving 
rational building by-laws which would bea credit, 
instead of a reproach, to the common sense and wit 
of Englishmen. 

T. MYDDELTON SHALLCROSS, 

Liverpool, April 20, 
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THE VENTILATION OF SCHOOLS. 


SIR, —Whilst not in accord with those who recom- 
mend the “Plenum” system I do not wish to 
discuss it here and now; but I am quite in agree- 
ment with “ R. W. S” in deprecating the warming 
of buildings by means of heated air at compara- 
tively high temperatures. 


8 to be at 
the pleasure of the Corporation, although there fs no 


the Town Clerk on the competition. 
this period a copy of such of these questions and 
the answers thereto as appear desirable, will be 
furnished to every competitor, and all designs will 
be required to reach the Town Clerk by the 3oth 
day of May, 1903.” 


received. 


More especially is the | 
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effect pernicious in cases of intermittent warming, as 
in churches, when the air is warmed and the walls 
and other surfaces remain cold, so that, notwith- 
standing that highly warmed air is breathed, yet 
heat radiates from the body to the cold walls and 
The exact opposite should be the con- 
„R. W. S.,“ in his 
letter in your last issue at p. 417, writes of warming 
the air by steam, enclosed in pipes or vessels, at 
temperatures from 259 deg. to 274 deg. Fahr., and 
observes that steam at such temperatures deprives 
the air of much of its oxygen. Will he kindly 
follow on, and say what becomes of the oxygen? 
Granting that the oxygen cannot be destroyed, it 
must combine with sumething else, so that there 
must be deprivation of some other constituent, 
either of the air or building or apparatus, to be 
But is it really true that warming 
the air deprives it of its oxygen instead of merely 
raising the temperature of the latter without elim- 


surfaces. 
dition to endeavour to achieve. 


guarded against. 


inating it ? 


QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


S1R,—As one of those present at the preliminary 
meeting when the question of the formation of the 
above was under discussion, will you allow me 
(without wishing to lengthen out to the voluminous 
correspondence this movement has entailed) to 
endorse Mr. Hoffmann Wood's statement in your 
issue of last week, that the wording of the circular 
(to which Mr. Leaning takes such exception) was 
not solely due to Mr. Wood, but was the joint pro- 
duction of all those present after the matter had 


been fully considered. 


However much Mr. Leaning may differ from us 
upon a question of policy and expediency, the 
course he adopts in making personal attacks is one 
to be deprecated by all the members of the pro- 
fession, and is hardly likely to commend itself to 
the Council of that very Institution (the Surveyors’) 


whose cause he so ardently espouses. 
ARTHUR G, CROSS. 


RE MAIDENHEAD FREE LIBRARY. 


SIR,—Will you kindly allow me, through the 
medium of your paper, to call the attention of the 


Assessor in the open competition for the above to 
the construction placed upon the following clause 


by the local Borough Surveyor, to whom all 
questions are referred by the Town Clerk ?— 


“18. A period of one month from the 16th day of 
March, 1903, will be allowed to address questions to 


He claimed that the above clause prohibited him 


from answering questions until the month from 


March 16 had elapsed. 
It is now April 22, and no answers have yet been 
A COMPETITOR. 


— — — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE STELLAR HEAVENS. By J. Ela Gore, 
F. R. A. S. (Chatto & Windus.) 


— — — — 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


INDEPENDENT CHURCH, ILKESTON.— It is pro- 
posed to erect a new Independent church at Ilkes- 
ton, from plans prepared by Mr. H. Tatham Sud- 
bury, architect, Ilkeston. The site is at the 


juncture of Wharncliffe- road and Albert-street. 


CHURCH EXTENSION, BLYTH.—The new exten- 
sions at the parish church of St. Mary’s, Waterloo, 
Blyth, were dedicated on the 14th inst. The exten- 
sions consist of a new north aisle and additions to 
the western portion of the edifice. The enlarge- 
ment was carried out by Messrs. Carse, contractors, 
Amble, from the plans of Messrs. Hicks and Charle- 
wond, architects. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHURCH, MATLOCK.— 
The foundation stones were laid on the 13th inst. 
of a new Primitive Methodist church on Matlock 
Moor. The building isto be Gothic in style. The 
architect is Mr. D. M. Wildgoose, ‘and Mr. J. W. 
Wildgoose is the contractor. 

CHAPEL, OULTON, NORFOLK.—A new Primitive 
Methodist church is being erected at Oulton by 
Mr. J. S. Youngs, of Oulton, from plans by Mr. 
F. W. Richards, architect, Lowestoft. The chapel 
will seat 300 persons, and will be 49 ft. long and 
28 ft. wide inside, 14 ft. high at the plate, and 21 ft. 
from ceiling to floor. 

CHURCH ALTERATIONS, BRIGHOUSE.—Mr, C. H. 
Fowler, architect, of Durham, has prepared plans 
for the improvement and enlargement of Brighouse 
Parish Church. The chief feature of the proposed 
alteration is an enlarged chancel. Ia addition to 
this, the present ceiling of the church is to be re- 
moved and open-timbered rafters substituted, whilst 
the organ is to be removed from the west to the 
east end. Contracts have been let for the execution 
of the work, amounting to about 4 oool. 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH, LOCKERBIE, NEAR GLAS- 
GoW.—The new Episcopal Church at Lockerbie, 


which has been built at a cost of about 2,000/., was 


At the end of 
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opened on the 18th inst. The church is erected in 
Ashgrove-terrace, practically a new suburb of the 
town, from plans prepared by Mr. John Douglas. 
Chester. The building is of red sandstone and is 
Early English in style. 

RESTORATION OF ROWSTON CHURCH, LINCOLS- 
SHIRE —The Parish Church at Rowston, near Digby, 
was re-opened recently after restoration. Previous 
to the restoration the chancel arch had entirely dis- 
appeared, and the whole of the east wall of the 
nave was occupied by a large painting down to 
within 8 ft. of the floor. The painting represented 
a classical arcade, above which was a rendering of 
the Royal arms of George II. The spaces in the 
lower portion were occupied by panels bearing the 
Lord's Prayer, the ten Commandments, and the 
Apostles’ Creed. The roof immediately above was 
boarded in and painted with a design of cherubs’ 
heads floating in clouds, among which appeared the 
Hebrew charactersfor Jehovah. The whole of this 
painting has been refixed elsewhere upon the church 
walls, and the chancel once more opened out into 
the nave by a new chancel arch. The flat ceiling of 
the chancel bas been replaced by an open timbered 
roof in oak, aud a group of “triple lancets has 
been pierced through the east wall. The dilapidated 
roof of the north aisle has been replaced by a new 
open timbered roof, and in each case the old tiles 
have been carefully relaid upon the new roofs. The 
whole of the floors have been taken up and retaid 
upon a concrete foundation, stone being used for 
the aisles and chancel, and wood blocks beneath the 
pews, while new pews, choir stalls, inner porch and 
screenwork, all executed in oak, have been pro- 
vided. The tower arch has also been opened out 
into the nave and provided with a new ringing 
floor. Outside, the earth has been lowered down to 
the floor line, the debased porch, which entirely hid 
the Early English doorway, removed, and two new 
buttresses erected to prop up the failing south wall. 
The churchyard has been provided with new 
entrance gates. The east windows have been filled 
with stained glass by Mr. A. O. Hemming, the 
three lights representing the Resurrection, the Cru- 
cifixion, and the Ascension. The architects for the 
work have been Messrs. W. Watkins & Son, of 
Lincoln, and the contractor, Mr. Frank Pattinson, 
of Ruskington —Lincolnshire Echo. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, CAYTON, YORKSHIRE.—The 
foundation and memorial stones of a new We 
Church were laid at Cayton recently. The new 
church is to provide accommodation for 150, and 
for roo scholars in the Sunday school. The 
architect is Mr. E. Simp3on (Scarborough), and Mr. 
A. Coultas (Scarborough) is the contractor. The 
estimated cost is 1,200l. 

MISSION HALL, SUNDERLAND.—The Bishop of 
Richmond opened and dedicated the hall of the 
new mission buildings that are being erected in 
Wilson-street, Sunderland, on the 14th inst. The 
hall, which is the only portion of the scheme yet 
completed, has cost about 930/. It will accommo- 
date some 160 people. The part of the scheme 
which remains to be executed comprises four class- 
rooms in a two-storied building, and the raped 
out of this work will provide the hall with a gallery 
to hold about forty-five people. The total cost of 
the scheme will be about 1,250/. The architects are 
Messrs. Joseph Potts & Son, Sunderland ; and the 
contractor, Mr. James Armitage, Southwick. 

SCHOOLS, MANSFIELD — The block of schools 
which has been erected in Berry Hill-road, Mans- 
field, by the Mansfield School Board, was opened on 
the 15th inst. The buildings consist of a mixed 
school for boys and girls and a separate block for 
infants. The mixed department consists of an assem- 
bly hall 52 ft. by 32 ft. 6 in., and seven classrooms, 
each 25 ft. by 24 ft., the whole giving accommoda- 
tion to 540 boysand girls. There are also masters’ 
and teachers’ rooms and other apartments. The 
infants’ block comprises five classrooms, each 24 ft 
by 21 ft,, and a babies’ room, 21 ft. by 20 ft., afford- 
ing accommodation for 350 children. All the class- 
room3 are arranged round the central hall. The 
buildings were erected from detigas by Messrs. 
Vallance & Westwick, by Mr. John Greenwood, at a 
contract price of 11,2001. 

CATTLE MARKET, MARKET HARBOROUGH.— 
The new cattle market was opened at Market 
Harborough recently. The entire cost of the new 
market, inclusive of site, will, it is estimated, 
amount to over 26,000/. The market is situated on 
the main road to Northampton, on the western 
boundary, and the main road to Kettering on the 
eastern. Mr. Herbert Coales is the engineer of the 
scheme. 

LIBRARY, WAVERTREE, LIVERPOOL.—A new 
library and reading-rooms have been erected on the 
south side of Picton-road, Wavertree. The building 
stands back some 4o ft. The materials employed 
are red pressed bricks and Cefn stone, the roofs 
being covered with Green Westmorland slates. The 
main entrance is from the centre of the building. 
Eatering through this door, the visitor finds himself 
in a capacious common vestibule. To the right 
hand is the gentlemen's reading-room, whilst to the 
left hand is the boys’ reading-room ; the ladies 
reading-room is immediately behind the boys 
room, and has a separate entrance. The 
department is opposite the inner central door of the 
vestibule. In the basement are the assistants’ 
rooms, storerooms, and Javatories for the staff. The 
main reading-room is 47 ft. by 20 ft 6 ia. The 
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vestibule and reading-room walls are lined with a 
green dado, and the pavement of the vestibule is of 
white marble mosaic, surrounded and divided by 
black marble strips. Mr. Thomas Shelmerdine, the 
Corporation Surveyor, has superintended the de- 
signing and carrying out of the work. The cost of 


buildings and furnishings will be 8,0001. 


Poor-Law HOSPITAL EXTENSION, WITHINGTON, 
LANCASHIRE.—The foundation-stones were laid on 
14th inst. of two new hospital pavilions 
and an annexe to the Nurses’ Home at the vE 

e 
accommodation is at present inadequate, 
and the Board of Guardians have recently obtained 
permission to borrow 33,920]. for purposes of 
extension. Mr. J. B. Broadbent, of Manchester, is 
the architect of the new buildings, and Mr. R. Carlyle 
The pavilions, when 
complete, will practically make a new infirmary, 
which, with the arog abl hp will accommodate 

e pavilions will have thirty- 
two beds on each of three floors. The surgical 
ward will contain thirteen beds, and altogether 
the number of beds provided is 205. The Nurses’ 
Home provides for the present and for the future 
requirements of the nursing staff of the workhouse 

„ and it is to be built on the single- 
corridor plan. There will be accommodation for 
forty-nine nurses and ten servants, or for oe 
he 
cost of the home is put down at 7,400/,, and that of 


the 
house of the Chorlton Union at Withington. 


in 
is the general contractor. 


some 1,609 patients. T 


nurses if the servants are housed elsewhere. 


the two pavilions at 25, 3000. 
RAILWAY OFFICES, 


a block ot offices in Middlesbrough. A 


was obtained by clearing 


to 


polished oak. The floorin 


trade, hard wood polished bandrails. 


of Middlesbrough. 


work was Mr. H. Barry, o“ scarborough. 

SCHOOL BOARD OFP Es, 
new offices of the ` ewcastle School 
style. The architect is Mr. 


Newcastle, and the cost is about 12,000}. 


In the basement are store rooms and a stron 
room for books and documents. On the groun 


floor, on either hand of the doorway, are an inspec- 


tors’ room and a private room for the chief clerk. 


Adjoining is a clerks’ room, and at the rear a 
room for inquiries and other business. This 

t is fitted with a book lift wich runs from 

the basement to the top of the building. To the 
rear of the inspectors’ room is another lift for the 
use of the caretaker, and beyond that a room for the 
Board’s clerk of works. On the upstairs floor— 


the staircase being lighted by a rorth window in 
coloured glass—are the rooms for m mbers use. 
The fitments of the Board-room are in dark oak, 
the carving having been executed by Mr. Ralph 
Hedley. The teachers’ centre is a three-story 
building at the rear, and is reached by a side passage 
through the eastern side of the offices. 

BoaRD SCHOOLS, BENWELL.—The new Board 
schools erected in Canning-street, New Benwell, 
were oyened on the 18th inst. The schools, which 
occupy an acre and a quarter of ground, have been 
built at a total cost of 15,559/. 38. 2d., accommoda- 
tion being provided for 1,474 children. The build- 
ings are erected on the central-hall principle. There 
ate three departments, namely, infants’, juniors’, 
and seniors’. At the south end of the schools is a 
room which is adapted as a centre for cookery and 


MIDDLESBROUGH. — The 
North - Eastern Railway Co. have lately erected 
site 
closely adjoining both the railway and the docks 
a block of cottages, 
forming an acute angle at the corner of Dock-street 
and Grey-street, upon which the company erected 
a building four stories in height, the ground floor 
being raised about 3 ft. above the street level. The 
ground floor consists of a large room used for 
meetings and interviews, two offices arranged en suite 
for the docks department—one for estate work, 
and one ior the district superintendent of the rail- 
way. The first floor contains five rooms for the 
district superintendent, and two for the use of the 
engineer to the docks, The second floor consists of 
suites of offices, which may be used for the future 
extension of any of the departments, or for letting 
t tenants. The third floor is arranged 
into rooms for storage or lumber. A room is specially 
provided on the ground floor for the range of tele- 
phones used in the several departments, The main en- 
trance doorway isfrom Dock-street, and is about the 
centre of the facade ; the vestibule is about 9 ft. wide 
and gives access to the main staircase, aud the cor- 
ridors, which run the whole length of the building 
on each floor, are about 8 ft. in width. The main 
entrance doors and the vestibule screen are of 
of the entrance and the 
corridors is of concrete, faced with cement. The 
staircase is constructed of stone, with metal balus- 
The building 
is lighted throughout by electricity supplied from 
the generating station of the company, the work 
having been carried out by Messrs. Graham Bros., 
The lavatories have Bunsen 
gas-burners as a provision against frost in severe 
weather. The building is of brick and terra-cotta 
throughout, from the works of the Burmantofts 
Co., Ltd. The design of the building was prepared 
by Mr. Wm. Bell, the architect to the North- 
Eastern Railway Co.; and the contractor for the 


NEWCASTLE.—The 
Board, 
Northumberland-road, adjoin the new School of 
Cookery, and have a frontage in the Renaissance 
W. H. Knowles, 
the building was erected by Messrs. Lowery, of 
There 
is a flight of steps to the entrance and a porch. 
The main hall is floored with marble, and from this 
a square staircase leads to tl e apartments above. 


on one of the lawns near the nursery-garden of the 


mounting a stele beside which is a figure cf 
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laundry work for the different schools under the 
Benwell Board. Two new features have been 
introduced in the seniors’ department. One room 
is furnished witb dark blinds so that geography 
may be taught with lime-light illustrations, and 
another is fitted up as a sort of laboratory, to be 
used for the teaching of mechanics and the carrying 
out of simple chemical experiments. Mr. J. W. 
Thompson is the architect for the buildings. 

SCHOOL, BERWICK.—On the 18th inst. a new 
infant school, tuilt by the School Board, was 
opened at Berwick. The new school is situated to 
the west of the old Bell Tower on a site which 
formerly formed part of the old town wall, very 
little of which is now left standing. It is a rect- 
angular block, the maximum space being allotted 
for five classrooms, with central hall suitatle for 
public meetings, &c. There are also teachers’ and 
cloak rooms, book-store, and other conveniences. 
The cost of the school was about 4,300/. The 
architects were Messrs. Nicholson & Dotchin, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

THE BALTIC EXCHANGE, CITY.—The new Baltic 
Mercantile and Shipping Exchange, St. Mary-axe, 
was opened by the Lord Mayor on Tuesday. The 
building is erected on the site of Jeffrey-square, and 
occupies an area of about anacre. The hali 
on the ground floor is 152 ft. in length, 136 ft. wide, 
and has a height of 30 ft. from floor to ceiling. It 
is approached from St. Mary-axe through a long 
vestibule. This latter is finished throughout with 
grey and white marble, and has a range of detached 
marble columns on either side. The windows are 
of painted glass, illustrated with the arms of the 
leading City Companies and the principal ports 
of the United Kingdom. The whole of the walls 
and the supporting columns in the main hall are 
finished with marble, which has heen employed 
largely in the interior establishment of the 
building. On the first floor is a reading-room for 
the use of members, while underneath and a: the 
end next Bury-street are post and telegraph and 
telephone offices. In the basement are located 
dining-rooms, smoking-rooms, and auction and 
arbitration rooms. Above the main hall are four 
floors of offices, with entrances in St. Mary-axe 
and Bury-street. The whole of the exterior front 
in St. Mary-axe as high as the first floor is of 
polished Norwegian granite, designed in the free 
Renaissance style. From this floor rises a series 
of polished granite columns with carved capitals 
surmounted by a pediment, on which rests a 
sculptured group representing Britannia, Neptune, 
and Ceres. The building was erected by Messrs. 
George Trollope & Sons, from the designs of Mr. 


T. H. Smith. 
— 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


EXTENSION OF CORPORATION WATERWORKS, 
AYR.—The inauguration of recent extensions of 
Ayr Corporation Waterworks at Carcluie and 
Knockjarder took place on the 16th inst. The 
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a Languedoc shepherdess.—— M. Ernest Dubois, 
the sculptor, bas completed the monument 
to Bossuet which is to be erected at Meaux. 
The figure of the great preacher is repre- 
sented standing and in an attitude of energetic 
declamation ; around the pedestal are grouped the 
figures of the Dauphin, Henrietta of England, 
Mme. de Vallicre, and Turenne. On the rear face 
of the pedestal is a medallion portrait of Condé. 
A new bridge over the Oise was opened on Sunday 
last at Ribacourt, near Montmacq.——The Municipal 
Council of Grenoble has decided to erect on the Piace 
Victor Hugo a statue of Berlioz, a replica of the one 
by M. Bastel at the Museum of Grenoble.—— 
M. Nogues, the Municipal Architect of Bagneres-de- 
Bigorre, has been commissioned to prepare plans 
for a new hospital for that town, to be carried out 
immediately.——The town of Blois has voted a sum 
of 400,000 francs for the erection of an Institution 
to be called L'Ecole Victor Hugo.——The seventieth 
Archeological Congress of France will be held at 
Poitiers, from June 16 to 18 ——The death is an- 
nounced, at the age of seventy-eight, of the painter 
Louis Schutzenberger, who was a pupil of Paul 
Delaroche and of Gleyre. He received medals in 
the Salons of 1850, 1861, and 1863, and the Legion 
of Honour in 1869. He excelled especially in 
depicting sceres of Alsatian life. 

INDIA.—The large passenger station now being 
erected at the Mooltan Cantonment, on the North- 
Western Railway, is expected to be completed 
within the next two months——A new circuit 
house is about to be erected at Asansol at a cost of 
28,000 rupees.——The electric works syndicate at 
Mandalay is about to erect a large power station near 
the railway station in that city——The Gaekwar 
of Baroda has ordered the construction of a mono 
railway between Chital and Amreli.——Mr. G. C. 
Buchanan's scheme, estimated to cost 9254 lakhs of 
rupees, has been sanctioned, and is now being put 
into operation for the improvement and extension 
of the port of Rangoon.——It is proposed to double 
the line between Insein and Letpadan, on the 
Prome section of the Burma Railway, a distance 
of seventy-eight miles——Up to the present time 
very few metalled roads have been made in Burma, 
but a considerable improvement is about to be 
effected in that direction. Electric tramways are 
about to be constructed in Nagpur; the work will 
probably be let to a firm of Bombay contractors. 
——Sir Lawrence Jenkins, the Chief Justice of 
Bombay, has recently opened three new blocks of 
model dwelling-houses for poor Parsees at Tardeo. 
The houses were erected at the expense of rich 
Parsees in Bombay for the purpose of ameliorating 
the sanitary and other conditions of the more con- 
gested parts of the city - Indian patent stone, 
which has been 80 successfully employed on military 
railway station platforms, is now being used in the 
neighbourhood of Government House, Calcutta 
Large steel and cartridge metal rolling mills are to 
be constructed at Ishapur, at an estimated cost of 
fifteen lakbs of rupees. 


Corporation obtained Parliamentary powers in — . — 
August, 1899, to supplement the water supply to 
the burgh by the pumping of the water in the MISCELLANEOUS. 


Carcluie reservoirs to Knockjarder, and the con- 
struction of a service reservoir there. Under this 
scheme, the old waterworks at Milton, Grange, and 
Carcluie belonging to the Corporation, which have 
been practically out of use for seventeen years, are 
now utilised. The storage capacity of the reser- 
voirs at Carcluie is as follows :—No. 1, 13,090,000 
gallons ; No. 2, 21,000,000 gallons. The water to 
be pumped is mostly taken from reservoir No. 2, 
the eastern embankment of which has been recon- 
structed. The two reservoirs have been connected 
by forming a junction between thes two original 
outlet- pipes. This allows of the upper 10 ft. 6in. of 
water, amounting to about 7,000,000 gallons, of 
reservoir No. 1 being run into reservoir No. 2, 
making the total quantity available for pumping to 
Knockjarder 25,000,000 gallons. The tervice reser- 
voir is 300 ft. in diameter, averages 17 ft. Gin. deep, 
and contains, when full, about 7,000,000 gallons. 
The whole works have been carried out during ten 
different contracts, at a total cost of about 34,000/ 
The works were carried out under the direction of 
Mr. Jobn Young, Corporation Water Engineer, 
with Mr. P. I. Whitton as assistant engineer, ano 
Mr. William Kelso as inspector of works. 

WATERWORKS, PRESTATYN.—The new water- 
works of Prestatyn Urban Council have just been 
opened by Mr. Henry Duncan M‘Laren. The old 
works were purchased from Lady M Laren and 
reconstructed by Messrs. Beioe & Priest, en- 
int ers, Liverpool, the contractor being Mr. Carder 

enkridge, Statfordshire. The water is obtained 
from natural springs in the mountains, nearly 400 ít. 
above sea level. 


— . — 
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FRANCE.—A curious exhibition of Mahommedan 
art has been opened at the Pavillon Marsan of tie 
Louvre. It occupies the first floor of the Musée des 
Arts Decoratifs, and includes about a thousand 
objects.——-In the early part of May the monument 
to Ferdinand Fabre is to be inaugurated. It stands 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. E. Greenop, architect, has removed his offices 
from 5. Quality-coutt, Chaucery-lane, to Falcon- 
court, 32, Fleet - street. Mr. E. Shield, of Messrs, 
Law, Allen & Shield, architects, 5, Arundel-street, 
Strand, has dissolved partnership with Messrs. Law 
& Allen, and removed to a new office at 5, Maddox- 
street, W.-—-—Mr. G. H. Paine, architect, has 
removed from 6, Stoke Newington-road, to 62,. 
Moorgate-street, E.C. 

PRESENTATION TO CONTRACTORS BY THEIR 
STAFF.—The staff of Messrs. Holliday & Green- 
wood, contractors, of Briaton, entertained Mr. 
James S. Holliday and Mr. Benjamin I. Greenwood 
to a dinner on Wednesday evening, the 22nd inst., 
at the Bridge House Hotel, and made them each a 
presentation of a handsome three-folding oak - framed 
illuminated address with plush back, and their 
monograms and photographs, in commemoration of 
their twenty-first anniversary of partnership in 
business. Mr. Charles Phillips, a director of the 
company, presided, and after the usual loyal toast 
was duly honoured, he asked the acceptance of both 
Mr. Holliday and Mr. Greenwood of the addresses, 
as a mark of the high regard and esteem in which 
the staff held them. Both partners thanked the 
staff for their kindness in presenting them 
with such beautiful testimonials, and hoped that 
they might be spared long to still be associated 
with them. Mr. Holliday, in proposing the toast of 
“The Staf,” referred in very kind terms to the 
amic ble relationship which had always existed, 
and tincerely hoped that it would be maintained. 


MI MORIAL WINDOW, ST. NICHOLAS’ CATHEDRAL,,. 
NEWCASTLE.—This window has been placed in St. 
Nich las’ Catbedral, Newcastle, to perpetuate the 
memory of the men of the Northumberland and 
Durham Imperial Yeomanry who fell during the late 
war, and as a recognition of the services of those 
of the regiment who served in the campaign. 
The principal part of the memorial is a three-light 
stained-glass window which is placed in the north 
aisle between similar memorials to the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers and the local Volunteer Service sec- 
tions. Measuring 14 ft. 6 ft, the window has 


It consists of a bust of Fabre sur- by 
been executed by Messrs. Percy Bacon & Brothers, 


Luxembourg. 
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of London. The window is divided into three 
compartments or lights, each of which bears a 
representation of an historical figure as the main 
treatment, with an angel in a subsidiary position. 
A brass tablet with the names of the ninety-four 
men who fell during the war is included in the 
memorial]. 

SWANSEA CASTLE.—It is announced that by the 
carrying out of some proposed public improvements 
the ruins of Swansea Castle are threatened with 
demolition. The castle, distinguished by its 
massive tower, was built in the reign of Henry I. 
by Henry Beaumont, Earl of Warwick, after his 
conquest of the lordship of Gower, when he 
fortified the town. The arcading is a relic of the 
time of Bishop Gower, and is similar to the four- 
teenth-century Decorated work he also carried out 
in the church, and in the episcopal palaces at 
Lamphey, near Pembroke, and at St. David's. For 
the latter, so characteristic of his work, compare 
the view after a water-colour drawing by Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, published in the Builder of December 3, 
1892, showing in the foreground the courtyard and 
ruins of Bishop Gower’s palace. 

THE CHARITY COMMISSION.—The business of the 
Charity Commissioners was transferred on Monday 
from Gwydyr House, Whiteball, to Ryder-street, St. 
ames’s. The new offices, lately vacated as the 

larlborough Hote], were ei ected by Messrs. John 
Bennett & Co., contractors, in 1897-8, on the site of 
Not. 12 and 14, Ryder-street, and No. 12 and 
‘‘Ramsay’s” Hotel in bBury-street, after plans and 
designs by Mr. G. D. Martin. Gwydyr House. built 
in what had been the Privy Garden of Whichall 
Palace, was the first home of the Reform Club, 
established there in 1832. It was afterwards taken 
for the Local Government Board, and during some 
years past has been occupied by the Charity Com- 
missioners. 

LONDON GEOLOGICAL FIELD CLASS. — The 
Saturday afterncon excursions of this class, con- 
ducted by Professor H. G. Seeley, F.R.S., will com- 
mence on April 25. Amongst the localities to be 
visited this season will be Walton-on-the-Hill, 
Aylesbury, Harefield, Sevenoaks, Leighton, and 
Turbridge Wells, Further particulars can be 
obtained from the Hon. Sec, Mr. R. Herbert 
Bentley, 33, Church-crescent, Muswell Hill, N. 

INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE 
ENLARGEMENT, BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF 
CHURCHES AND CHAPELS.—This Society held its 
usual monthly meeting, on the 16th inst., at the 
Society's house, 7, Dean’s-yard, Westminster Abbey, 
S. W. The Rev. Canon C. F. Norman in the chair. 
Grants of money were made in aid of the following 
objects, viz., building new churches at Eastbourne, 
St. Philip, Sussex, 200/.; Foulridge, St. Michael and 
All Angels, near Coline, Lancs., 55/. ; and Stoughton, 
Emmanuel, near Guildford, 70/. in lieu of a former 
grant of 6o/.; and towards enlarging or otherwise 
improving the accommodation in the churches at 
Astley, St. Peter, Stourport, 40l.; Battersea, St. Mary- 
le- Park, Surrey, 50/., making in all 150/. ; Seighford, 
St. Chad, Stafford, 15/.; and Sydling, St. Nicholas, 
near Dorchester. 10/. The following grants were 
also paid for works completed: Liandwywe, St. 
Dwywe, Merioneth, 20). ; Thetford, St. Cuthbert, 
Norfolk, 301. ; and Swaffham Prior, St. Mary, near 
Cambridge, 130/. In addition to this the sum of 
2941, was paid towards the repairs of twenty-two 
churches from trust funds held by the Society. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, President of the 
Society, has announced his intention to take the 
chair at the annual general court to be held at the 
Church House on Tuesday, May 19, at 2.30 p.m. 

MEMORIAL TO THE ENGINEER OF THE SEVERN 
TUNNEL.—A lych-gate was dedicated recently to 
the memory of the late Mr. T. A. Walker, the 
engineer for the Severn Tunnel, who was interred 
at Caerwent churchyard. The gate was built by 
Mr. Couzens, of Cardiff, from designs by Mr. Halliday, 
the Diocesan Architect. It is of oak, and bears a 
brass plate with the inscription :—“ In affectionate 
memory of Thoma? Andrew Walker, by members 
of his staff on the Severn Tunnel, Manchester Ship 
Canal, Buenos Ayres Harbour and other works. 
Born, 1828; died, 1889.“ 

METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD.—A meeting of 
the managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District 
was held at the offices on the Embankment on 
Saturday, Sir Robert Hensley presiding. Mr. 
Thomas Cooper, A. M. Inst. C. E., was appointed to the 
post of first assistant engineer to the Board at a 
salary at the rate of 300l. per annum, in succession 
to Mr. Hilton Johnson, resigned. The Board 
accepted the tender of Mr. Henry Martin, of North- 
ampton, for the erection for the sum of 6,4671, of a 
home for female attendants at the Leavesden 
Asylum, in accordance with plans prepared by 
Mesers. Newman & Newman, architects. The 
board also approved plans prepared by Messrs. A. & 
C. Harston for the provision of additional accommo- 
dation, &c., at the Joyce Green Hospital at an 
estimated cost of 7.0501. 

SLATERS AND TILERS’ CONFERENCE, LEEDS.— 
The seventh triennial conference of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Slaters and Tilers of England and 
Ireland Provident Society was concluded at the 
iUnion Tavern, Meadow-lane, Leeds, on the 17th 

nst. Mr. H. Parker, of Leeds, the newly-elected 
President, occupied the chair. The conference had 
been occupied since Monday in revising and amend- 
ing the rules of the Society. Delegates have at- 


tended from Bishop Auckland, Carlisle, Bolton, 
Bradford, Bury, Dublin, Huddersfield, Leeds, Liver- 
pool, Middlesbrough, Chesterfield, Hull, Darling- 
ton, Derby, Leicester, Manchester, Newcastle, Not- 
tingbam, North and South Shields, Stockton, Shef- 
field, Sunderland, West Hartlepool,and Wigan. An 
address was given by the Secretary of the National 
Association of Slate Merchants (Mr. J. Townsley, 
of Hull). Founded in 1882, and baving its head- 
quarters at Newcastle, the Society now has a mem- 
bership of over 1,500. Some figures were pre- 
sented making a comparison between last year 
and the previous year (1901), when trade was at 
a very low ebb. In 10901 the Society paid out 9201. 
in sick pay and 241} in strike pay, and had a total 
expenditure of 1,5y8/., or 52}. more than the in- 
come ; whilst last year they have improved to the 
extent of 580l., having disbursed 645/. in sick pay, 
and only 3/. 16s, in strike pay, making a total 
expenditure of yoyl. According to a table prepared 
to show the proportionate outlay of every pound of 
the Society's income 93. 3d. is spent in sick pay; 
2s. 5d. in funeral benefits; and 23. 7d. in trade 
benefits—including money provided for railway 
fares to get work and strike pay. 

THE AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE.—The annual 
General Meeting of the Auctioneers’ Institute of the 
United Kingdom will be held at the Offices, 57 and 
58, Chancery-lane, London, on Thursday, May 7, 
1903, at 2.30 p.m., to receive the annual report and 
accounts, elect members of Council and auditors, 
and to transact the ordinary business of the Insti- 
tute, The seventeenth annual dinner of the 
Institute will take place at the Hotel Cecil on 
Thursday, May 7, at 630 p.m, under the pre- 
sidency of Mr. John Hepper. 

INTERNATIONAL FIRE BRIGADES COUNCIL.—The 
International Fire Brigades Council will, at the in- 
vitation of the British Fire Prevention Committee, 
hold its biennial meeting in London, on July 11, in 
connexion with the impending International Fire 
Prevention Congress, which opens on July 7, most 
of the members of the Council having expressed 
their intention of accepting the invitation of the 
Committee to attend the Congress. The Council 
comprises representatives of Austria-Hungary, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, 
Ruumania, Russia, Spain, Switzerland, and the 
United States, some fifty officers in number. 

BUILDING MATTERS IN PARLIAMENT.— In the dis- 
cussion on the Civil Service Estimates in the House 
of Commons on the 2ist inst., Dr. Farquharson 
raised a protest on the vote to complete the sum of 
101,400}. for Royal parks and pleasure gardens, 
against the letting for building purposes of a narrow 
strip of land at the end of Palace Gardens, Ken- 
sington. With trees forming an avenue this was an 
agreeable place of recreation, and he feared that 
buildings would be erected which would wholly 
spoil that part of a pleasant suburb. Mr. Fellowes, 
interrupting, said the land in question was not 
under the control of the Oſſice of Works; it did not 
form part of Kensington Gardens. The Chairman 
said it was Crown land, and was under the 
administration of the Office of Woods and Forests. 
Mr. Kearley complained of the disgraceful condi- 
tion of the Birdcage-walk roadway and the annoy- 
ance caused by repairing being undertaken during 
Session time. Mr. Skewes-Cox asked questions in 
reference to the improvement of access to and from 
Richmond Park by Kingston Gate. Mr. Fellowes, 
replying to Mr. Skewes-Cox, said he had 
communicated with Lord Windsor, and hoped 
to be able to give the hon. member some infor- 
mation in the course of a few days, Birdcage- 
walk was not mended earlier on account of the 
antumn Session. The vote was then agreed to.— 
On the vote to complete the sum of 43,700/. for 
Houses of Parliament buildings, Mr. Powell Williams 
drew attention to the fact that a new statue of Mr. 
Bright had been obtained in place of the unsatisfac- 
tory statue of that statesman which was originally 
placed in the central lobby, but was afterwards 
removed. The Chairman asked whether the right 
hon. gentleman’s point was that some site should be 
provided. Mr. Powell Williams: Some different 
site. The Chairman said that was a matter of 
discretion resting with the First Commissioner of 
Works. There was no charge in the Estimate in 
respect of any plece of ground upon which this 
statue was placed. Therefore he thought the right 
hon. gentleman should raise the point on the salary 
of the First Commissioner. Mr. Powell Williams 
said he would do so. Mr. R. Lucas and Mr. 
Macdona drew attention to the defects in the 
accommodation and arrangements of the House 
of Commons. Mr. W Redmond asked whether 
it was intended to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Committee on the Accom- 
modation of the House of Commons. After some 
further conversation, Mr. Fellowes said it was 
the intention of the First Commissioner to 
ask for the reappointment of the Committee 
which was dealing last session with the ven- 
tilation and sanitation of the House. A number 
of the recommendations of the Committee on 
House of Commons Accommodation had already 
been carried out; but, in view of the financial 
situation, the Board of Works did not feel justified 
in asking for the large sum which would be neces- 
sary to effect the more expensive improvements 
suggested by that Committee.—The votes to com- 
plete the sums of 66,120/. for miscellaneous legal 


buildings, Great Britain, and 50,150/. for art and 
science buildings, Great Britain, were agreed to— 
On the vote to complete the sum of 55,500/. for diplo- 
matic and consular buildings, and for the mainten- 
ance of certain cemeteries abroad, Mr. Gibeos 
Bowles said that the Greek Government proposed 
to lease one of the English cemeteries in the Ioniana 
Islands, where many distinguished Englishmen 
were buried, for the building of a casino. It would 
be an outrage if this desecration were permitted 
Mr. Fellowes said that the Foreign Office were 
taking steps to protest against this proposal, and is 
a short time it was hoped that a satisfactory ar- 
rangement would be reached. The vote was agreed 
to.—Votes to cumplete the following sums were 
agreed to :—564,000/. for Inland Revenue building:. 
447,000], for sundry public buildings in Great 
Britain not provided for on other votes, 209,013. 
for surveys of the United Kingdom, 21,2041. for 
harbours under the Board of Trade, and 23, 80l. for 
Peterhead Harbour. 


Seca — — TED 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


DISPUTES AT ST. HELENS.—A meeting of the 
master builders of St. Helens was held at the Raven 
Hotel, Church-street, on the 15th inst., when the 
disputes which have arisen in the building trade in 
the town were again under consideration. The 
meeting was private, but it is stated that two gen- 
tlemen were nominated to arbitrate on the dispute 
with the bricklayers with respect to the walking 
time” question, but they had yet to be accepted ty 
the Bricklayers’ Association. The masters refused 
to give any information with regard to the joiners’ 
“lock-out,” except that they were determined to 
adhere to their terms and not to give in. Thev con- 
sider that it is utterly absurd that they should be 
dictated to by the men, and that they should be told 
where to get their work done. They consider that 
the men have nothing to gain by continuing tbe 
“lock-out,” as they have had hundreds of applications 
for work from joiners in various parts of the 
country, and it will cost the men endless expense to 
send them all back. Picketing,” too, they say. is 
illegal, and the men are liable to prosecution. Prac- 
tically all the members of the Masters’ Association 
make all their own joinery, and there are but a few 
who purchase ready-made ” work. 

NEWCASTLE STONEMASONS.—The strike uf New- 
castle and district stonemasons was under the 
consideration of the local Building Trade Em- 
ployers’ Association, Northumberland- street, on the 
20th inst. The deliberations lasted for about two 
hours. At the close the reporters were informed 
that the masters had decided to w'thdraw the 
notices relative to a nine hours’ day instead of an 
eight hours’ one, and other suggested alterations of 
rules — a decision which means that the men 
affected will restart work. The employers, it is 
stated, fully expected that the men would have 
granted the asked-for extension of a week's time, 
and if such had been given, they state that there 
would have been no strike. The Newcastle masters 
could not settle the dispute until there had been a 
meeting of the Northern Counties Federation, when 
they could secure advice on the subject. 

NEWCASTLE BRICKLAYERS’ WAGES. — On the 
16th inst a meeting of the union bricklayers of 
Newcastle and district was held in the Co-operative 
Hall, Darn Crook, Newcastle, for the purpose of 
considering the employers’ request for a reduction 
in the men’s wages of Id. per hour, making the 
rate od. The men declined to consider the question 
of any reduction. The notice of reduction does not 
expire until September 12. 


— ees 


LEGAL. 
ACTION BY ARCHITECTS. 


THE case of Ardron & Dawson v. Edwards came 
before Mr. Justice Grantham and a special jury in 
the Kings Bench Division on the 21st inst., an 
action by the plaintiffs, a firm of architects carrying 
on business at No. 6, Old Queen-street, Westminster, 
against the defendant, Mr. William Maitlasd 
Edwards, for damages for alleged breach of cos- 
tract. 

The plaintiffs’ case was that, in October, 1803 
the defendant, a financier, entered into an agree 
ment for a lease of certain premises in Great 
Tothill-street and the Broadway, Westminster, con- 
ditional upon his erecting certain buildings thereon 
in the manner therein described, and instructed the 
plaintitts to prepare reports, plans, and ibca- 
tions for that purpose. The plaintiffs alleged that. 
by letters passing between them and the defendant, 
dated October 11 and 12 and November 2, 180 
defendant agreed to pay them for this work, in tne 
event of his being able to form a syndicate, að 
intended, for the erection of such buildings. tbe 
usual commission of 5 per cent. on the outlay 
thereby incurred, exclusive of out of pocket expenses 
The estimated outlay for the work was 137,023. 
The plaintiffs alleged that they prepared the neces- 
sary plans and specifications for the defendant, and 
that the syndicate which he had formed were 
erecting the buildings substantially in accordance 
with the plans, and that defendant refused to pay 
them any part of the 5 per cent. or any sum for the 
preparation thereof. Alternatively plaintiffs claimed 
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that between June, 1899, and March, 1900, at de- 
fehdant’s request, they prepared reports, plans, and 
specifications for him, and had various interviews 
and negotiations on his behalf in regard to the 
erection of buildings in or near Great Tothill-street 
and the Broadway, Westminster, for which they had 
not received any payment. The plaintiffs claimed 
to Be paid a reasonable sum for such services at 
the rate of 3 per cent. on the estimated outlay of 
137,02 3/. 

The plaintiffs also claimed that between June, 
1899, and February, 1900, they received instructions 
from defendant to do work on his behalf in con- 
nexion with (1) certain questions of ancient lights 
for St. Margaret’s School, Westminster; (2) a pro- 
posed tenancy by Messrs. Cook & Hammond of 
premises in the buildings ; and (3) the preparation 
of plans for stabling in Chapter-street and Regency- 
street, Westminster; and for the work under these 
heads the plaintiffs claimed 42/. There was also a 
claim by plaintifs for 124. 178. d. for out-of-pocket 


expenses. 

By his defence the defendant alleged that plain- 
tiffs prepared the plans and specifications as a 
speculation, and in expectation that a syndicate 
which he was then endeavouring to form to erect 
the buildings would adopt the plans and employ the 
plaintiffs as architects. He alleged that, being un- 
able to form that syndicate, the matter fell through. 
In April, 1902, a different syndicate to that contem- 
plated in October, 1899, was formed, but defendant 
denied that that syndicate was erecting the build- 
ings substantially, or at all in accordance with any 
pians of the plaintiffs. Defendant admitted that he 
employed the plaintiffs to do certain work in re- 
spect of property near Great Tothill-street, between 
the dates alleged, and brought Into court the sum of 
8901. 142. as being sufficient to satisfy the plaintiff's 
claim 


Mr. Arthur Powell, K.C., and Mr. Herbert Smith, 
appeared for the plaintiffs; and Mr. Hume Wil- 
liams, K.C., and Mr. W. S. Shaw, for the defendant. 


During the course of Mr. Ardron's evidence a 
settlement was arrived at, the terms being that the 
defendant should pay to the plaintiffs in settlement 
of their claim, 500/., and the costs of the action. 

Judgment was entered accordingly. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT CASES: 
WEAVINGS v. KIRK AND RANDALL, 


THE case of Weavings v. Kirk and Randall came 
before the Court of Appeal, composed of the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Stirling and 
Matthew on the 22nd inst., on the appeal of the 
applicant from the refusal of Judge Addison, sitting 
at the Woolwich County Court, to award her com- 
pensation under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 
1897. There was also a cross appeal by the 
respondents from the finding of the learned Judge 
that the place where the accident occurred was a 
“warehouse” within the meaning of the Act. 
Mr. Ruegg, K.C, and Mr. W. M. Thompson, 
appeared for the applicant, and Mr. Arthur 
Powell, K.C., and Mr. A. Willis for the respondents. 

Mr. Ruegg, in opening the applicant's case, said 
he was appearing on behalf of the widow of a man 
who was killed while in the employment of the 
defendants, a large firm of builders and contractors. 
His case was that the learned County Court Judge 
was wrong in refusing to award the widow 
compensation under the Act. Originally the 
action was brought under the Employers’ Liability 
Act. Alter hearing the evidence, Judge Addison 
thought the case under the Employers’ Liability Act 
failed, and then application was made to the learned 
County-court judge to assess compensation under 
the Workmen's Compensation Act, 1897. The 
ground on which that was asked was that the place 
where the accident occurred was a warehouse 
and that the defendants were at all events, for the 
time being, the “ occupiers” of the warehouse, and 
therefore the occupiers of a factory within the 
meaning of the Act. The learned County-court 
judge found that the place was a warehouse 
within the meaning of the Act, but he was of 
opinion that the defendants were not the “ occu- 
piers” of the warehouse in the meaning of the Act, 
and on that ground he refused to give compensation 
to the applicant. He submitted that the learned 
judge was clearly wrong on that point. The respon- 
dents, the employers, gave cross notice of appeal on 
the ground that the learned County-court judge was 
wrong in finding that the place was a warehouse at 
all. He (Mr. Ruegg) submitted, on the other hand, 
that the learned judge was justified in finding that 
the place where the accident happened was a 
“ warehouse” within the meaning of the Act. The 
facts of the case were shortly these: The respon- 
dents, Messrs. Kirk & Randall, had entered into a 
contract with the Government to put up shelves in 
a place which formed part of the Woolwich dock- 

, on which a large number of goods were to be 
stored for Army purposes, During the course of the 
work the applicant’s husband, who was in the service 
of the respondents, fell and was killed. The learned 
counsel submitted that these facts showed that the 
respondents had undertaken to dò work in a ware- 
house, and that they were for the time being the 
occupiers of the warehouse. 

The Master of the Rolls said that the only point 
seemed to be whether the occupation was enough in 


the meaning of the Act to make the respondents 
“ undertakers.” 

Mr. Ruegg said that the evidence was that the 
employers went there and took their workmen 
there, and were engaged in doing work at the time 
the man met with his death. That made the 
respondents the undertakers ” within the meaning 
of the Act. Undertaker within the meaning of 
the section meant the occupier, and Section 104 of 
the Factory Act, 1901, defined that the person 
having the actual use and occupation of a “dock, 
wharf, quay, or warehouse” shall be deemed to be 
the occupier of a factory. 

The Master of the Rolls asked if that section 
vera incorporated in the Workmen's Compensation 

ct. 

Mr. Ruegg said it was. 

The Master of the Rolls said he thought the 
Court had better hear what Mr. Powell had to say 
on the matter. 

Mr. Powell said that the place where the accident 
happened was a Government store in the Woolwich 
Dockyard, and was part of a large building, and he 
submitted that, according to the distinctions drawn 
in this Court, it was not a “ warehouse within the 
meaning of the Act. His second point was that, 
even if it was a warehouse, the respondents were 
not the “occupiers” within the meaning of the 
Act. In the case of Burr v. Whiteley, that Court 
had laid down that there was a distinction to be 
drawn between a place where goods were simply 
stored and a warehouse. The fact that goods were 
simply stored in a room did not constitute the room 
where the goods were stored a warehouse. In the 
present case the goods which were stored were for 
Government purposes, and he submitted that that 
did not constitute the place a warehouse within 
the meaning of the Act. On his second point, 
that the respondents were not the “ occupiers” 
of the warehouse within the meaning of the Act 
the learned counsel argued that if a man was sent 
into that court simply to glaze a window, the man 
was not the “occupier” within the meaning of the 
Act. Therefore, a man who was sent to put shelves 
into a warehouse could not be deemed to be the 
occupier. If he (counsel) asked the usher in the 
court to reach him a book from the shelves that did 
not constitute the usher the occupier of the court. 
To constitute the respondents the “occupiers” 
within the meaning of the Act, there must be occu- 
pation qu warehouse. It was not qud warehouse 
at all that the respondents were in there. They 
were simply putting up shelves in the place. 

In the result their lordships sent the case back to 
the learned County Court Judge for him to state, if 
he could, what the evidence as to “occupation ” 
was, and if it was not sufficiently in his mind to 
take evidence ia order that he might inform the 
Court upon that point. 


IVES v. LANGLEY. 


On the 22nd inst. the case of Ives . Langley 
came before the Court of Appeal, composed of the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Stirling and 
Mathew, on the appeal of the applicant from the 
refusal of the Judge of the King’s Lynn County 
Court to award him compensation under the Work- 
men's Compensation Act, 1897, in respect of 
personal injuries sustained in the course of his 
employment with the respondent. 

Mr. Disturnal appeared for the applicant, and Mr. 
Low, K.C., and Mr. North for the respondent. 

Mr. Disturnal said that the point on which the 
learned County Court Judge decided against the 
applicant was that he was not, in the circumstances 
of the case, “on, in, or about a building within the 
meaning of Section 7 of the Act when he met with 
the accident. 

Mr. North said the learned Judge also found that 
the building was not being repaired or constructed 
by means of ecaffolding. 

Mr. Disturnal submitted that the learned Judge 
decided the case solely on the question of 
whether the applicant at the time of the accident 
was “on, in, or about a building,” and upon that 
his contention was that the learned Judge mis- 
directed himself, and that really in point of fact the 
evidence all went to show that the man was “on, 
in, or about a building” when he met with the 
accident. The defendant was a builder at King’s 
Lynn, and he was building for himself, as building 
owner, four cottage houses under one roof. At the 
back of each house there was a yard, and from each 
yard there was a gate leading into a passage. The 
applicant was engaged in putting up the gate leading 
from the yard of the first house when he injured his 
knee. The injury developed, and the man became 
incapacitated, and was unable to follow nis employ- 
ment as a carpenter. In these circumstances the 
learned counsel submitted that the County Court 
Judge was wrong in holding that the workman at 
the time of the accident was not “on, in, or about 
a building.” 

The Master of the Rolls said he could not help 
feeling that the learned Judge decided the case on 
the question of scatfolding. 

Mr. Low said that his instructions were that the 
learned Judge found t:.at the man was not employed 
“on, in, or about a building ” which was being con- 
structed by means of scatfolding. 

Mr. Disturnal said that if the Court took that 
view, he should argue that scatfolding was being 


used. It was true that there was no scaffolding at 
the moment in use on the house in the yard of 
which the accident occurred, but scaffolding was 
being used on the third house. The statute did not 
say “on, in, or about the house,” but on, in, or about 
a building,” and that being so, his submission was 
that this workman was employed “on, in, or about 
a building” which was being constructed by means 
of scaffolding, the scaffolding being in the third 
house which was part of the one building, 

Mr. Low submitted that the decision of the 
County Court Judge ought to stand. The Judge 
treated each cuttage as a separate building, and 
therefore the question became one of fact whether 
or not the workman was employed “on, in, or 
about a building” on which scatfolding was being 
used. He contended that the plaintiff was not at 
work on, in, or about a building“; but if he was, 
he was notat work on a building on which scaffold- 
ing was being used. 

The Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, said 
that, in his opinion, the appeal must succeed. In 
this case there was no material on which the Court 
could say whether the learned Judge decided that 
no scattulding was being used. All he, in fact, said 
by his judgment was that the workman was not 
employed “on, in, or about a building.” That was 
a conclusion which could not be supported by the 
evidence, which showed that the man was employed 
“ about ” the erection of the cottages. The gate was 
in the curtilage of the building and was part of the 
undertakiog, Then the Court knew that scaffolding 
was being used in one of the cottages, which was 
part of the entire building. For these reasons, the 
decision of the County Court Judge could not stand. 

The Lords Justices concurred, and the appeal was 
accordingly allowed with costs. 

On the application of Mr. Disturnal an order was 
made for the payment to the workman of 18s. 11d. 
a week (being half his average weekly earnings) as 
from July 3 last during incapacity. 


ELVIN v. WOODWARD AND CO. 


THE case of Elvin v. Woodward & Co. came 
before the Court of Appeal, composed of the Master 
of the Rolls and Lords Justices Stirling and Mathew, 
un the 21st inst, on the appeal of the applicant, a 
painter in the employment of the respondents, from 
an award of the Judge of the Shoreditch County 
Court, under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897. 

It appeared that the respondents had contracted 
to repair and paint a house in Finsbury-square, E.C., 
which was above 30 ft. in height, and the applicant 
was engaged in the painting work of the house. On 
the day the accident happened the applicant was 
painting a wall 10 ft. or 11 ft. high above the street, 
and was standing upon a pair of painters’ steps, 
which were 8 ft. high, and had ten flat steps, witha 
board on the top, upon which any one could stand 
when at work. The steps were supported by 
wooden uprights, and could easily be moved from 
place to place. While standing on the steps the 
applicant slipped, fell otf, and sustained injury. 
At this time, the main scatfolding which 
had been used in repairing the house had 
been taken down. The learned County Court 
Judge found that the applicant was injured by a fall 
from steps upon which he was standing to enable 
him to paint a wall higher than he could reach 
when standing on the ground ; but he held that the 
steps, though used at the time of the accident to 
support the man while doing the work, afforded no 
evidence that the house in question was being re- 
paired by means of scatfolding, and gave his award 
in favour of the respondents. If the Court of Appeal 
should be of opinion that there was any evidence 
on which he might find that the steps were a 
scaffolding he awarded the applicant I1}. a week for 
fourteen days after the accident. He accordingly 
gave judgment for tbe respondents. Hence the 
present appeal of the applicant. 

At the conclusion ot the arguments of counsel 
the Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, said it 
was exceedingly difficult to find any principle of 
law to apply in ascertaining what was a scaffolding. 
He however based his decision on this, that these 
steps might be a scaffolding. He could not draw 
any distinction in point of law between a staging 
consisting of planks placed across trestles or foot- 
stools (vide decision of House of Lords in 
“ Hoddinott v Newton, Chambers & Co.) and 
ordinary painter’s steps which carried their own 
support with a top wide enough to form a platform 
for a man to stand upon when at work. That 
being so he thought there was evidence on which 
the learned County Court Judge might find that 
the steps were a scatfolding, and he therefore was of 
opinion that the appeal should be allowed and an 
award made in favour of the applicant for il. a 
week from fourteen days after the accident. 

Lord Justice Stirling ditfered from the judgment 
of the Master of the Rolls. He did not think 
that an ordinary pair of painter's steps, which 
enabled a painter to paint a wall out of his reach 
from the ground could fairly be regarded as a 
scatfolding. He thought the view taken by the 
learned County Court Judge was correct. 

Lord Justice Mathew agreed witb the judgmen 
of the Master of the Kolls, and by a majority of the 
Court the appeal was accordingly allowed. 

A stay of execution was granted upon the terms 
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of the respondents agreeing to pay the applicant 1/. 
a week from fourteen days after the accident, the 
costs being paid to the applicant's solicitor upon 
their undertaking to repay them if an appeal to the 
House of Lords should prove euccessful. 

Mr. Ruegg, K.C., and Mr. Chester-Jones a red 
for the applicant; and Mr. Arthur Powell, K, C., 
and Mr. Addington Willis for the respondents. 


SUNDERLAND BUILDING BY-LAWS: 
BUILDER'S APPEAL, 


THE hearing of the case of White v. The Mayor, 
&c., of Sunderland, was concluded before a 
Divisional Court of the King’s Bench, composed of 
the Lord Chief Justice and Justices Wills and 
Channell, on the 21st inst., on the appeal of Mr. 
John William White, a builder, of Sunderland, from 
a decision of the Sunderland magistrates, convicting 
him of a breach of the borough by-laws in connexion 
with the building of houses called Colchester- 
terrace, on the High Barnes estate. The charge 
against the appellant was with having, between 
July 7 and September 2, 1902, unlawfully erected a 
bulding at Colchester-terrace on a site with party 
walls of less thickness than 9 in. as required 
by the by-laws made under the provisions of the 
Public Health Act, 1875. It appeared that certain 

lans were approved in 1885, and several of the 

ouses were erected before the ng of the new 
by-laws, but the Local Authority required the appel- 
lant to comply with the new by-laws in respect to 
the bouses which had not been commenced, and as 
he refused he was summoned before the magistrates 
and fined. He now appealed on the ground that 
the buildings which remained to be erected at Col- 
chester-terrace were not “ new buildings,” that they 
had been commenced before the passing of the new 
by-laws and were therefore excepted from the 
operation of those by-laws. 

Mr. Montague Lush, K.C., and Mr. Schiller 
appeared for the appellant, and Mr. C. A. Russell, 
K.C, and Mr. Sismey represented the respondents. 

Mr. Lush agreed that the appellant had acquired 
an indefeasible right to erect the houses according 
to the plans which had been approved, and that the 
local authority could not deprive him of that right 
by passing new by-laws, and that the new by-laws 
were ultra vires in so far as they sought to deprive 
the appellant of the right which he had acquired. 
He further argued that Colchester-terrace was one 
entity—one building in fact, and that the com- 
mencement of one of the houses which formed the 
terrace was the commencement of the whole 
terrace. 

Mr. C. A. Russell having addressed the Court on 
behalf of the respondent to the appeal, 

The Lord Chief Justice, in giving judgment, said 
he had come to the conclusion that the Justices 
were right in coming to the decision which they had 
done on the evidence before them. He did not see 
any hardship or unfairness in the alteration of the 
new by-law as to the thickness of party-walls, and 
he thought it would be very undesirable to tie the 
hands of local authorities for all time from altering 
their by-laws in respect to the construction ot 
houses simply because the houses formed of a 
terrace, the plans in respect to which had been 
previously approved. The question in this case as 
to the time of the commencement of the building of 
the houses was one of fact, and he was of opinion 
that the new by-laws were not ultra vires, and that 
the Justices were right. 

The other learned Judges concurred, and the 
appeal was accordingly dismissed with costs. 


r 
PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” 


4,577 of 1902.—J. J. JOURNEYMAN : Apparatus for 
Lifting Stone or other Material, 

An apparatus for lifting stone and other material, 
comprising rising and falling arms suspended from 
the hook of the lifting tackle, pivoted levers passing 
therethrough ; a cross-bar to which the levers are 
pivoted carrying a screw for adjustment in relation 
to the stone to be lifted; levers pivoted to the side 
levers previously referred to provided with shoes, 
or plates, at one end to engage with the material to 
be lifted, and at the other end with one or more 
toothed wheels, or sectors, and pivoted catch levers 
operating in connexion with the toothed wheels. 


8,257 of 1902.— W. C. LINDSAY : Drawing Stands 
and Tables. 


Means for fixing a board in an upright position con- 
sisting of separate detachable legs, each prepared at 
the top to fit to the board, and to receive a locking 
bolt which passes through the bcard, or part 
thereof. 


2,679 of 1903.—W. GRAINGER: Fire Grates or Fur- 
maces Applicable for Heating Washing Boilers and 
for other Purposes. 

Grates or furnaces, having the receptacle for the 

fire of a short grate bottom with sloping back at 

rear, and in front fire bars with outwardly project- 
ing flange at top, in combination with a pair of 


„All these applications are in the stage in which 
Opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can be made. 


wing plates projecting forwards from the sides of 
the grate, a sloping shutter arranged to slide in 
guides over the space between the lower part of 
said wing plates, so that it can be raised or lowered 
to increase or diminish, or entirely cut off the 
supply of air admitted to the fire or flue through 
the vertical bars, and a plate located over the space 
between the wing plates at the upper part so as to 
close the same or admit when removed to a free 
opening for feeding fuel into the fire. 


23,812 of 1902.— R. WRIGHT and R. P. B. WRIGHT : 
Construction of Windows, 


Windows having sliding sashes, consisting in 
mounting the sashes on rods located at one side of 
the sash frame, so as to render the said sashes 
capable of being swung inwards. 


26,777 Of 1902.— L. LLEWELLIN : Locks. 


For preventing the opening of locks and the like 
from outside the apartment, a plate to cover the 
lock or the like and having three flanges, by the 
upper of which flanges the plate is hinged to the 
door, the lower flange having a continuation extend- 
ing floorward, the said continuation being provided 
with a slot near its lower end, through which slot 
protrudes a staple attached to the door, the whole 
being held down by a padlock attached to the said 
staple. 


1,553 Of 1903.—E, J. HOPKINS and J. G. KEILLER: 
Windows and the Like. 

Windows and the like, consisting of spring bolts 
fitted on the sashes, slotted plates mounted on the 
window frames and in the slots of which the said 
spring bolts are adapted to engage automatically to 
hold the sashes securely in position, and devices for 
causing the withdrawal of the said spring bolts 
to allow of the sashes being moved to new 
positions. 


2,164 of 1903.—S. G. WELLMAN: Sash Locks or 
Fastenings. 
A sash lock comprising a casing having a transverse 
pivot aperture at one end and a stop shoulder at 
the opposite end, and a dog located therein provided 
with a lip deflected into a plane parallel with the 
body of the dog to enter said aperture, and lateral 
flanges at the opposite end to engage said shoulder. 


2,501 of 1903 —J. T. YOUNG and J. WREN: Spring 
Catch for Sliding Sashes of Windows, Louvres, and 
the Like. 

An automatic spring catch for sliding sashes of 

windows, louvres, and the like, consisting in a 

spring bolt mounted within a casing on the frame, 

and having a bevelled head in combination with a 

metallic wearing or catch-plate on the stile of the 

sash, said plate having a series of bevelled re- 
ces es. 


18.583 of 1902.—G. LIVINGSTONE and THE SANI- 
TARY BLOCK AND TILE PAVEMENT Co., LTD.: 
Manufacture of Blocks and Tiles for Paving and 
other Purposes. 


This consists in the manufacture of a block or tile 
by mixing granulated wood with a binding agent. 
1,925 of 1903.—J. TAYLOR and L. ASHWORTH: 
Ridge Tiles. 

A ridge tile formed at one end with an internal 
recess end cut or plain and at the other end with 
corresponding external projections so as to form a 
tongue and groove or dovetail interlocking engage- 
ment when in position on a roof ridge. 


1,998 of 1903.—T. H. MOONEY : Mosaic Tiling. 


The process for making mosaic tiling, which con- 
sists in placing a body of cement and particles of 
marble in a semi-liquid form in a mould, in impart- 
ing to said mould a series of quick vibrations during 
which the particles of marble and the cement 
become united and the surplus water rises to tbe 
surface, in applying to the back of said cement and 
particles of marble a body of cement and sand in 
semi-liquid form, in imparting to the mould a sub- 
sequent series of slow vibrations during which the 
body of cement and sand become set and adheres 
to the back of the particles of marble and sand, and 
the surplus water is caused to rise to the surface of 
the cement and sand. 


26.258 of 1901.—L. P. FORD: Manufacture of Arli- 
ficial Stone Bricks. 


The continuous process of manufacturing artificial 
stone bricks and the like, which consists in auto- 
matically measuring the lime and sand, conveying 
the same to a pug or mixer, thoroughly stirring and 
heating the materials, slaking the lime, and, if 
necessary, wetting the materials in said mixer, and 
conveying them towards one end of the same, and 
cooling them on their exit, prior to their entrance 
into the brick-making machine. 

26,259 of 1901.— L. P. FORD: Mould for the Mcnu- 

facture of Large Blocks of Artificial Stone. 

The manufacture of artificial stone when use is 
made of the expanding property of lime or cement 
to obtain compression, consisting of a cylindrical 
mould. 


7,216 of 1902.— G. C. HURRELL: Pipes or Conduits 
for Electrical Conductors. 


This consists of casings of a simple parallel form, 
provided with separate jointing and bearing blocks. 


7,694 of 1902.—J. R. HORTON: Kilns or Apparatus 
for Calcining Purposes. 


A kiln or apparatus for calcining purposes, the 


— 


bottom of which is made with downwardly inclined 
surfaces that terminate in inclined outlets, each pro- 
vided both with an inner door, whereby the outlet 
can becompletely closed, and with an inner door that 
can be independently operated and is adapted to 
arrest the discharge of treated material through the 
outlet when required and to hold up the contents of 
the kiln or furnace in such a way as to enable the 
oater door to be easily and quickly closed. 


9,117 of 1902.—J. BRIGGS and W. HANSON: Draugi! 
Plates for Kitchen Ranges, Steam Boiler Furndets, 
or the Like. 


This consists in the combination of a draught. plate 
for kitchen ranges and steam boiler furnacer. of a 
fan or fans cut from the sheet with radial vane. 
and the construction of draught-plates for kitchen 
ranges and steam boiler furnaces, or the like, con- 
sisting of a fan or fans cut from a sheet of metal 
with radial vanes, each fan arranged to revolve 
within a ring of metal surrounding the edges of the 
fan T fans, which are carried by croes strips of 
meta 


9,648 of 1902.—G. R. SMITH: Apparatus for 
Heating Greenhouses, Buildings, and the Lite er 
Liquid Fuel. 


Ia an apparatus for heating greenhouses, buildings. 
and the like by liquid fuel the combination of a 
vertical boiler, water inlet and outlet circulating 
pipes connected therewith, a central flue in siid 
boiler open at top and bottom and provided with 
cross or other water circulating tubes, a burner for 
consuming liquid fuel in the form of spray situated 
at the bottom of the boiler flue to heat the same,a 
vessel containing the liquid fuel under air pressure, 
and pipes for conveying the same to the burner, 
with means for regulating the flow, the whole form- 
ing a heating apparatus. 


10,705 of 1902.—R. PAGE: Appliance for Faster- 
ing Windows and Retaining Window Sashes in 
any Position, 

Construction of an appliance for fastening windows 

and retaining window sashes ia any position, coa- 

sisting of a plate having turned-up ends for clamp- 
ing the sashes, a clamping plate laid upoo the 
side of one of the sashes and a screw passing 
through one of the turned-up ends of the first plate 
by which the respective sashes may be pressed 
together. l 


11,378 of 1992.—C. J. HARCOURT : Hinges. 
Tbis consists of butt hinges with joint tubes or 


sockets locked to the body part of the respective 
plates or butts. 


11,905 of 1902.—G. CASTLEDEN and J. STUDD: 
Door and Gate Latches. 


In a door and gate latch, the employment of a 
pivoted latch or bolt, the nose of which normally 
engages laterally with a catch, and the tail of which 
is adapted to be operated bya rotary handle or 
pivoted lever. 


12,383 of 1902.—H. D. TILLY: Portable Domestiz 
Fire Escape. 

This consists of an improved portable fice- escape. 

comprising a ladder constructed of twisted steel 

wires forming the sides, and cross wires twisted to 

the side wires, and threaded through steel or iron 

tubes forming the rungs. 


8.132 of 1002.— W. H. EDWARDS: Fasteniegs and 
Bolts for Casements, Doors, Windows, and the Like. 


A fastener for casements, doorr, windows, and the 
like, consisting of an operating handle having a 
sleeve or extension, which constitutes the bolt of the 
fastener, such bolt being mounted upon a stationary 
peg or bracket arm, and the advancing and retiring 
movement being obtained (when the handle is 
brought over or rotated) either by the action of a 
screw thread on one part and an engaging stud or 
projection on the other part, or by engaging screw 
threads formed on both the parts. 


— a 
MEETINGS. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24. 


Institution of Civil Engineers (Student? Meeting) — 
Mr. H. S. Watson on Bacterial Sewage-Disposal Works 


at Ash, Dover.” 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution. Hon. R. 11. Strutt, M. A., on 
„Some Recent Investigations on Electrical Conduction.” 

p.m. 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers.~1. President's 
Address. 2. Professor W. E. Dalby on The Education 
of Engineers in America, Germany, and Switzerland” 
8 p.m. ; 
SATURDAY, APRIL 35. 


Royal Institution.—Professor Langton Douglas, M.A. 
on The Early Art of Siena.” I. 3 8 5 ; 


MONDAY, AFRIL 25. 


Society of Arts (Cantor Lectuves).—Mr. W. Worby 
Beaumont on “ Mechanical Road Carriages.” I. 8 pm. 


Builders’ Benevolent Institution (31, Bed ſord - street, 
W. C.). Committee meeting at 5 p. m. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 28. 

Soc ety of Arts (Applied Art Section) —Vi-it to the 
Whit: friars Glassworks. Paper by Mr. H. Powell oa 
“M. dera Table Glass.“ 7. 30 pm. 

In. Nin ion of Civil Engineers.—Annual general meet · 
ing oi corporate members only, to receive the Re pt of 
the Council, and to elect the Council and auditors far the 
ensuing year. 8 p.m. 


APRIL 25, 1903.] 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29. 


Architectural Association Discussion Section.—Mr. H. 
on A Tour in Gloucestershire.” 7.30 p.m. 
Society of Arts.—Mr. T. A. Brockelbank on Auto- 


matic Waggon Couplings on British Railways.” 8 B m. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.— Mr. A. Hunter 
Crawford on The Building of a House.” V. Illus- 


trated. 8 p.m. 

Iastitution of Civil Engincers.—Students’ visit to in- 
spat tbe widening operations in progress at London 

ridge. Assemble at the Bridge, north side, 2.30 5 

Southern Countics Builders’ Federation (31, ford- 
street, W. C.). Council meeting at 3 p.m. Annual general 
meeting at 3.30 p.m. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 30. 

Royal Institution. — Professor Dewar. 
** Hydrogen : Gaseous, Liquid, and Solid.” II. 

Iactitu tion of Electrical Engincers.—Mr. W. 
oa Divided Multiple Switchboards: An Efficient Tele- 
phone System for the World's Capitals. 8 p.m. 


Fripay, May 1. 


Architectural Association. Mr. A. Needham Wilson 
oa Architecture and the Public.” 7.30 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engineers.—Mr. R. W. New- 
man on The Effect of Design on Methods of Construc- 
tion, from a Coatractor’s Point of View.” 8 p.m. 


SATURDAY, May 2. 
Reyal [nstitution.—Professor Langton Douglas, M. A., 
on be Early Art of Siena.” II. 3p.m 


British Institute of Certified Carpenters (Carpenters 
Shy! Roar a meeting, 6 p.m. 
: Á Architectural Association. — Visit 
Wemyss tle. 
Sanitary Inspectors’ Association. —Visit to works of 
Stuart's Granolithic Stone Co., Ltd., Millwall, E. 


— — 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


M.A., on 


to 


e E T 
P., f. and c., y. r. i 


Plumpton, Sussex.—Sevelands Farm, 19 a. z r. 


arm, 16 a. 1 r. 10 
1,000 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
BRICKS, &c. 


2 8. d. 
Do. Bullnose .... 
Best Stourbridge 


Fire Bricks .... 4 8 o 
GLazep Bricxs. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers...... 13 O o 
Headers ........ 12 0 O 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats...... 17 0 0 
Double Stretchers 19 0 o ` 
Double Headers.. 16 0 o 
One Side and two 
Bicvessssss IQ O O 
Two Sides and 
ene End ...... 30 O O 
Splays,Chamfered, 
Best Dipped Sali 
est 
Stretch- 
ers and Headers 12 o o 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and ts. ẽ⁊ 14 0 O 
Double Stretchers 15 0 o 
Double Headers.. 14 0 o 
One Side and two 
Ends . 15 0 o 
Two Sides and 
one End 15 0 o 
Splays ered, 
Squints........ 0 o 
Second uality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 2 0 0 


Thames and Pit Sand 
Ballas 


$e 


15 less than best. 
6 9 per yard, delivered. 
0 


Thames t ... n ” 
Best Portland Cement ........ 30 o per ton, delivered. 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 


27 
Norz.— The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 
Grey Stone Lime .......... ros. 6d. per yard, delivered. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 278. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


as Pe eign and part u. t. 1,693 yrs., g. r. 8. d. 
)) ⁰ teed oc us caster in blocks depô 
April r5.—By LroroLD FARMER & SONS. iii 335 > 5 ze per Fe caba, deld: rly: . 
Kilburn.— 36, Oxſord - rd., u. t. 55 yrs., g. T. 11l., e. r. 6% | Farleigh Down Bath. 1 8 5 $ 
SS 0b e 4 in blocks .... 
Highbury ics, Highbury New Pk., u.t. 464 5 = i 8 : Bs es 5 
Weyer ‘ 1335 S ( ec ecto. 1,000 | Brown Portland in blocks 2 2 15 ff 
y Wm. THomson (at Douglas). Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 4 
Wenne Hotch, the Colonnade Hotel and Ras | Red Conehill Paz: moO n 
el, tbe e Hotel and Res- 
taurant, 3 Victoria oe aming Bas and 5 i x i A a 
: joining ; two shops and two NE—R obi uality a 
boarding houses, area 3, 313 yds., f., e.r. 1,723¢. York Sto Rabin neag i 
in one lot) hr 27,500 andon blocks K 
By A- BurtTensHaw & Son (at Hailsham). m 6in pisa eee land- = x0 per R. cube, dold: riy. depor, 
H giy. 5 to 4, Egerton Cottages, f., ings to sizes (under 
J% ee ee ĩͤ 1 oe cts 700 
Sussex.—53, South-rd., f., y. r. 222. 450 6 7 18 Da tides S: S: por foot tapet, ii 
55 to 6: (odd), South-rd., and cottage adjoining, Ditto, Ditto 2 6 
f., w.r. 38 al  ne met OR ee ee TE se 650 3 in. Sawn two sides re 2 
. 16.— By Furser, Price, & Furser. slabs (random sizes).. o 114 
137, Fernhead-rd., u. t. 8r yrs., g. r. „ es 
SC., e. r. 70]... FFF 530 side (random 
Norwood. Woodside 5 Sic; f. sizes) o7 n 7 
— i e reen u e d 8 8 nee 
9 and 11, Warden fr. bob. .. 75 | hie to a in. ditto, ditto o 6 n 
y KROENIG ; andom blocks 
Hendon.—Sunny-gdns., Emile 10057 f., e. r. 452 660 555 two si e a 
67, Church-rd., u. t. 624 yrs., g. r. 5¢., e. T. 364. 450 N to (ander 
Satine n Dunn, SOMAN, & COVERDALE. ft. sup.) 2 8 ft. super 
, Essex.—Choats Manor Way, freehold 6 hag Rubbed two sides = * 
grazing marshes, 53 a. 2 r. 21 2,350 Ditto BG. eas 
Choats Tlanor Way, enclosure of marsh land, io. diwn two- ikia = ” 
Sa. 2r., f. eeeetnee 2 Oe ests ⁸9e „4 1,850 3 + (random sizes) 1 3 
. By P. & G. Geen. 3 in. self-faced x A 
Islington.—7 to 15 (odd), St. Paul-st., u.t. 24 yrs., flags.. a .0 5 Z i 
E. r. 5 8 ie ee 5 o Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) In blocks’ s 3 per ft. cube. 
Kensington.—32, Holland Villas-rd., u. t. 48} yrs., os "aides a eee 3 
g · r. 252. pIE VVV 2, 100 ndi rly depot. 
y FreD VARLEY & Son. 3 in. do 1 23 i 
Finsbury Park.—3r, 33, and 35, Ambler-rd., u.t. n . j 2 ee 
YTS., g. r. 184. 18S., y. r. 120). 1,375 SLATES. 
19, Ennis-rd., u. t. 64 yrs., g. r. 61. eek heb 454. 385 lin. in. £ . d. 
17, Gloucester-rd., u. t. 56 yrs., f. r. 120. 128., e. r. 20 X 10 best blue Bangor. 13 2 6 per 1000 of 1800 at ry. dep. 
9 6ꝙꝶuꝛt ——B—K˖⸗ũ:⸗ / 0 % %60%%6* 750 20X 18 213 1 6 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for freehold | 20x 10 best seconds n 12 15 0 $ l 8 
groand-rent; I. g. r. for leasehold ground - rent; I. g. r. ſor a0 is „„ 55 » 23 10 0 ” ” 
improved nd-rent; g. r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; | 16x 8 best 21 7 00 n ’ 
f. for fi ld ; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold; p. for | 20X xo best blue Portma- 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; w.r. for weekl oC es .. 12 50 75 D 
rental; q... for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental; | 16 x8 best blue Portmadoc 6 5 o ” T 
v. t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for | 20X10 best Eureka un- 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for fading green.... 15 2 6 20 75 
square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent; | 90X12 57 15 17 2 6 5 n 
av. for avenue ; gdns. for gardens; yd. for ; gr. for | 18X10 „, ” 12 o o 50 T 
grove ; b. b. for beer - house; p.h, for public-house ; o. for | 16x 8 75 7 10 5 0 15 55 
offices ; s. for shops. 20% 10 permanent green 11 0 o i 23 
18 X 10 ry} 90 230 a9 20 
= 16X 8 ” 72 6 10 0 10 D 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. TILES. 


Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. 
Goality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
s be remembered by those who make use of this 


BRICKS, &c. 
£ s d. 
8 aes 1 15 o per 1,000 alongside, in river. 
Grizzles Sossi oo. 1 12 0 57 55 ” 
Facing Stocks.... 2 16 o M n n 
Hana 5 t railway depot 
ee at r 
Red Wire Cuts 1 12 0 n se ” 
Best Fareham Red 3 19 o si 75 57 
Facing 5 o o 70 ” 70 
Best Blue Pressed 
oe 4 5 0 99 n 


or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 
Do. ornamental Do. 


eees 


Hi tiles 2 6 „% „% „„ eevee „ „ 4 
Valley tiles. rere — 3 0 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- 


fordshue Do. (Peakes) 51 
Do. 11 ental 
i 


Do. oe >o os $4 6 


226 66 „„ „6 „„ „„ 


Do. Ornamental 550. oe 


Hip tiles ......... isses 
Valley tiles ...... aesan. : 


o 
7 

o 
6 
o 
6 
o 


o per doz, 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


WOOD. 
At per standard. 
ai by 11 in. and 4 in. £ s.d 4 ad 
Jm. and 11 in . 15 IO 0 16 10 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9 — . 1420 O 15 10 0 
Battens: best s} in. by 7 in. and 8 in., 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in II 10 0 1210 0 
Battens: best 2} by 6 and 3 by 6. o 10 o less 
in. and 8 in. 
Deals: seconds I 0 S lesa 
Battens: seconds 722 5527222 .. O10 0 „ „ „ 
f 6 in © o 9 10 o 
2 m. Dy 4 in. and 210. by, in 
peg St yis 10 © 09 10 0 
xin. and 13 in. by 7 in 00 10 o more than 
2 in., 0 8 2 0 „ „ 1 0 9 9 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft 
or Memel (average 410 0 5 0 0 
Small timber (Bin. to roin.).... 5 
Small timber 6 in. to 8 in.) 3 0 0 3 10 o 
Swedish balkk a q . 215 © 3 0 0 
Pitch · pĩne timber (30 ft. average). . 3 5° 315 0 
Joinzrs Woop. At per standard. 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 

3 in. by 11 inn. ...... 23 0 O 24 0 CO 
5 5 ar O O 22 10 0 
ttens, 29 in. and 3 in. by in. 17 o o 18 10 

Second yellow deals,3 in. by 12 in. 18 10 o e 8 

Hattens 25 IH. end 3 r. U in. 25 0 „ 14 10 2 

: in. 1 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by rg in. 10 O 
oe 5 15 10 0 16 10 0 
in. i 
Petersburg : first yellow deals, f in. © 
by rz in —2 ree 210 O 92210 o 
3 in. by in 18 0 o 19 10 o 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 13 10 0 15 o 0 
TX in 55652260 2262 2 „6 „6 0 ee 16 0 0 1 
Do. 3 in. by g in dies Sates 14 10 0 18 ps 8 
a TOE ; A 11 10 0 12 10 0 
11 in 5 esses 13130 O 14 o o 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in . 13 00 a o o 
3 s.. 10 0 O 11 0 o 
White Ses and Peters — 
First white deals, 3 in. 11 in. 14 10 O 18 10 o 
ma » 3 in. by in. 13 10 o 14 10 
Battens.... T 222 .. IF 0 0 12 06 5 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 © 14 10 o 
i i i E 12 10 O 13 10 0 
Pitch-pine : dea ... . ... 18 o o 18 %% 
Under à in. thick extra 010 0 1 0 oO 
Yellow Pine First, regular sizes. 33 o o upwards. 
Oddments eee „%%„%„%„%6„% „%%% cave 22 [e] 0 2 0 o 
Seconds, ir eae desni cose 24 10 0 10 o 
Yellow Pine s 20 0 O 22 0 o 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. 0 3 6 o 4 6 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 
e, per ft. cube ............ o2 6 036 
@eee ae 66 6 66 6 „„ 6 
Wainscot Oak Log: per ft. cube 8 ; s 33 6 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as > wor 
„„ cox erst cousch 0 0 7 0 a 8 
Ain. do. do. ease O 0 64 ° sé =. 
Dry Mahogany— 
Honduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. 
as inen . O O O OII 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
. j 6—＋*7 . O 1 6 RÄ o 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 
5 „ . ; : © 10 O 1 0 

. 5 e .. 1610 0 20 00 

Per ſt. cube e ©. 0 4 0 e e > 
Prepared Flooring— Per square. 
z in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

„ shot. ... 0 13 6 0 17 6 

rin. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

„ maich ec “ss 014 O orbo 

12 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
: evercccsescccceseses. O96 O x 1 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
SeSFateteseeeersetavsevesene 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and Sa nR 
matched 0 120 014 o 
11 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
„ matched................ ~=.. 014 6 016 6 
} in. by inch yellow matched and 
” beaded or V-jointed boards Om © 0 13 6 
tin. by 7 in. do do. do 014 0 oxo 
3 in. by 7 in. white do. do. o 10 0 o 11 6 
t in. by / in. do. do. do. 0 11 6 0 13 6 
6-in. at 6d. to od. per square less than 5 · in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered. 
| way Vans, per ton. 
' : : sd. £ . d. 
Rolad Steel Jonte ordinary sections 650 75 o 
d ers 1 » 8 2 6 9 3 o 
Tees and Channels, ordi- 
sections ........ — . 717 6 817 6 
Flitch Plates . . 8 § 0 315 © 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns 7 2 6 8 5 6 
METALS, A 
er ton, in London 
Ion sd £ . d. 
Barz ce. e... 7 15 O 5 0 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, 
merchant q e 8 so 315 o 
Staffordshire “ Mar ars. 1010 0 we e 
Mild Steel —12»ꝛũͤů ꝗ 0 0 0 9 10 0 
Hoop Iron, basis price....... oor 23 09 10 o 

% „ @aivanised..... — 16 o o a cares 

(° And upwards, according to size and gange. 


(See also page 447. 
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t 
COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. l 
(For soms Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 
COMPETITIONS. 

Nature of Work. Premiums. ko N E 
SSN f 
*Carnegie Library and Museum . . . .] Limerick Borough Council ............| 752. and 2522. Done cae Minoo a ig cee 8 J: 
* Artisans’ Dwellings, High Wincobank Estate | . | Sheffield Clty Council . . ..] 500., 30/., and 201, j x - NO aes 

| 
CONTRACTS 
— ee — . — — — —y— — — — — — = 3222 ͤ ͤ ͤ—T— —— — So — — 
Ter + 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by ha te ime 
—— . —— — fee 
Additions, &c., to Shed, Bristol ...... ...... .. Great Western Railway Co. . . . G. K. Mills, Paddington Statlun. W. . . . .. . .. . . .. ... Apt 2 
House, Pontypool, Mon .. 1 rons istasa do. do. 3 
Public Baths, Chapman-street, &... . . e Oldham Corporation . . Groome & Grant, Architects, 2. St. Peter’s-square, Manchester 42 
Additions to Gas Works . . 0 . . . IIford Gas Co. ......... . . . . The Engineer, Gas Works, III h- road. He. ⁵ðâ V eee 47, 
Two Bridges, over River Spodden... . . 6 . . . Rochdale Corporation 8 Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale cece cece creer tenes a. 
Villa, Milnsbridge, Yorks... ——.—.Ä N J. E. Lunn, Architect, Milnsbridge.... e 4. 
Chancel and Vestries, Christ Church, “Moldgreen......... „ E. W. Lockwood, Architect, 37, By ram arcalle. Hudder? AA . 
Rebullding Inn. Lower Cumberworth. Orka .. erai J. B. Abbey & Son, Architects, 314. News- street. Hulder sie ae... a. 
Two Houses, Mapplewell, near W „ K  .o - E Crawshaw & Wilkinson, Architects, 13, Regentatreet, Barn-ley..... A1 2 
Hospital at Workhous e. . . . 6 6 . Claremorris (Ireland) Guardlans ...{ John Ritchie, Civil Engineer, Ballinrobe... spa E ATTE da 
Additions to Council Otfices... Colchester Corporation.. . .. H. Goodyear. Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Colchester . . . . 5 
Alterations to Premlses, Union-street, Dewsbury —9——2— Messrs. J. Tetley & Son, L Ltd.. F. W. Ridgway, Architect, Bond-street, Dewsbury .. e 4 
Workhouse Mortua ‘ae ——— .. . % Pontypool Guardians... . . . T. Watkins, Club Chambers, Pontypool e %% NCEE RSe ai 
Foundation Works, ondon- road, Ke.. . [Manchester Corporation . eee Clty Treasurer. Town Hall, Manchester da. 
Ten Houses, Sunderland- road, Gateshead .. —j — —[ . . North Eastern . Co. ee. Wm. Bell, Architect, Central Station, Newcastle .. VVV jo. 
Hospital Buildings, Bradpole . . . „ . . Bridport R D. C. eee] J. J. Roper. 74, East - street. Bridport. JFC da 
Additions to Workhouse Infirmary .... ... . . Holbeach Guardians . .. Burdett Ward, Architect, WIsbech. e e . da. 
*Erection of Verandah, Cliftonville, Margate.. e Metropolitan Asylums ‘Board... . .. Office of Board, Embankment, E.C. e 4 
Additions, &c., to Schools, Cleator Moor........ OTTER 8 R. Robertson, Civil Engineer, Public Offices, Cleator Moor . . Api » 
Chapel, Carno, Wales 1 „ R. Swancott, c ae-du Cottage, Carno . see aa act ' ba 
Foundry, Offices, &c., Nile-street, Huddersfield 7 r B. Stocks, Architect. St. Peter's- street, “Huddersfield . „ S 
Church "Restoration, Wanlip, near Rees l . C. H. Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham . e —.— da 
Cottage. Lochboisdale, South Uist, N. B. —— S 8 88 Donald MacGregor, Oban .... sesan da 
Rebuilding Chapel, Fochriw, Wales ... — —ũ — James & Morgan, Architects, Charies-street Chambers, ‘Cardiff ...... | da. 
Cottages. Richmond- road, Abergavenny .. ————v'”·oua. ereen Mr. REER · AAA B. J. Francis, Architect, Abergavenny .. F dn 
Hotel, Bowerham, <a a 98885 . ee EKLER IENE ENEN Mr. W. Mltchell . . Harrison & Co., Architects, Church- street. Lancaster. e N ac. 
Corn Mill, Buckie, N. B... —— — ũ— LB —L( gage eee . Alex. Gray, 3, Cluny-sguare, Buckie .. C G. 
Gas Works . . cones ... . North Berwick Town Council . A. D. Wallace. Town Clerk, North Berwick. CFC 4a. 
„Oak Fencing, Tooting Home . . . . . . Wandsworth and Clapham Unlon...| The Clerk’s Office, St. John's Hill, S. W,..W 4 4 —4 an, 
Boundry Wall. Lower Wortley . . . . . . . Leeds Corporation . ..... City Engineer's Office, Leeds . N Mar 1 
New Coast Guard Station, Sunderland... —̃ — 2 The Admiraltꝛꝛy . . . 6 . . Director-of Works Department, 21. ‘Northumberland-av enue, W.C.. da, 
Water Supply Works, Thornton Dale ....... Pickering R. D. C. . . . . . . . J. E. Parker, Civil Engineer, Post Office Chmbs., Neweastle-on- Ty te da 
Excavating Track & Laying PpS (3 mis. ) Booth Moor| Rishworth U.D.C. 1 .. R. Horsfall & Son, Engineers, 224, Commercial-street, Halifax ...... da. 
Extension of Gas Works. . . . . . . . . . . . . Abercarn (Mon.) Town Counell... ... T. Canning, Civil Engineer, Mill-street, Newport, Mon. . ree ea ** 
Additions, &c., to Workhouse Kansas e .. . .. . Chester Guardlans . ..... J. H. Davies & Sons, Architects. 14, Newgate-stroet, Chester ds. 
Electricity Sub-statton, Whlckram- street... . .... . .. Sunderland Corporation . ꝓ＋2 J. F. C. Snell, Civll Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. ; da. 
Baths Foundations, Beverley-roal . .. Hull Corporation.. . . .. A. E. White, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Hull e da. 
“Cleaning, &c. Goods Warehouse, &c., al St. Pancras . Midland Railway essees] Engineer's Offices, Derby Station ........ Miaiiaskeeeeiee. et 
*Painting, &.. Shetfleld Goods & Locomotive Stns., &. do. | Companys’ Architect, Cavendish House, “Derby. ORRE da, 
Additions to Premises, Stanhope-street, Belfast. 7 ee Blackwood & Jury, n 41. 1T Donegall placo, b Belfast a 
Additions to Schools St. mack Bourne . 4 8. Clarke, Whitchurch, Hants. ERE EA EA 4 
Electric Lighting Station... — . . . . . . . . Leek U. D. C. eee ee J. Taylor, Architect, Leek... 11 aaa an E Mar 3: 
Water Supply Works.. . . . . . . . . . . . Settle R. D. C. . . . T. A. Foxcroft, Surveyor, Town Hall, Settle .. ——(————— B ———p MaF i 
Alterations to Haugh Shaw School ........... ———————4—299 Halifax School Board . .. W. H. Ostler, 22, Unlon-street, Halifax. . . do. 
Works at Chapel. Castle-street, Luton.... e J. R. Brown & Son, ArcLitects, Luton...... E E E PEA E do. 
Additions to Public Hall, Rusholme. .. . . . . . . Manchester Corporatlon . Clty Architect, Town Hall, Manehester?;;r!r,‚, do, 
Bridge Works, near Preston ....... ZII t . .. .] Lancs C. C. and Preston &c., R. D. C. Clerk, County Council Ottices, Preston ... EE E da 
Bridge Works, Blackfor dd . . Lancs C. C. and Bury Corporation... ‘ 2 do. da 
Shelters, Bandstand, &c., Grant-Thorold Park. . Grimaby Corporation. . H. G. Whyatt, Civil Engineer, Town Hall-square, Grimsby. . ) 
Laying Water Mains, &.. . . . . Macclesfleld R. D. C. e J. Thorpe, King Edward-stroet, Maeehnesgs stems tenn aieses \ d. 
Electricity Supply Station Superstructure... ... . Southampton Corporation J. A. Crowther, Kogineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton —— — da, 
Formation of Roads and Sewers, Tottenham sredici Inc. Soc. of Licensed Victuallers ... d. Treacher, Architect, 73, Moorg: ate-street, E. C. e da. 
Technical Institute and Free Library.. . . . . . . Portsmouth Corporation .... . ... . . G. E. Smith, Architect, 145, Victoria-road North, Southsea ee Mir 
*Additions to oe Institute, „ Aylesbury —uj —— —.P¾é „ The Committee e F. Taylor, Architect, rr. 8 * 
#Sewerage Works... . . . . . . . . . . . Bromley U. D. C. . .. . . .... Council's Surveyor, Bromley. Kent . FFC | da 
*Tar Paving Works ... . eee eee ee eee ee 43 do. da 
*Supply of Road Materials... do. da. 
*Alterations and Additions to Hospital, Winchmore Hill Metropolitan Aurina Board . . . . Office of Board, Embankment, 18 . Mae'.< 
*Brecting Sanitary Annexes, Leavesden Asylum ......... do. ö da, 
*Laylng Steel Pipes ..... ... .. . .. . . ——— —ͤb . .. Hammersmith Borough Council .. Councll’s Surveyor, Town Hall. Te carats ;. A Sats 
Wood Paving Works. . . . . . do. | do. do. 
*Disposal of Ciinker from Refuse Destructor . Fulham Borough Council ............' Borough Electrical Engineer, Townmead-road, Fulham ............... | da, 
*Erection of Schools... s.e} Acton School Board . een C. Monson & Sons, Architects, Grosvenor House, Acton Vale, W. Mar 
“Painting, &c. Rep: irs to Tate Public Library. ———:Q ↄt:· Lambeth Borough Council .. Borough Engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, S. E. —— do, 
Office at Waterworks, near Shawford ..........- ———ꝗv . Southampton Corporation 1 W. Matthews, Engineer. Municipal Offers, Southampton — ——— da 
Engine Room, Boiler House, Kc. . . . . . .... . . ... Bridlington Corporation .. . . E. R. Matthews, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Bridlington ............... Mar > 
*Conventences, &c. Highbury Flelds . . .. . . .. London County Council ..,............| Architects’ Department, 18, Pall Mall East, S. W. e e „ May 1. 
“Bothy, Potting Shed, Sc., Meath Gardens ........ ues do. do. j da 
*Erection of Male and Female Blocks, &c., at Asy lum... Down District Asylum SE Graeme, Watt, & Tulloch, 774, Victoria-street, ees . May l 
* Alterations to Barnet Workhousa...esssesssseseesecessosse .... Barnet Union ....... . White, Son, & Pill, High-street, Barnet . .. . e | da. 
*Orphanage Bulldings, Walsall . . . . . . . . - R. A. O. B. Orphanage Fund F. W. Mager, Hon. Architect, Aldridge, near Walsall... e May -14 
*Freshwater and Totland Main Sewerage Works ......... Isle of Wight R. D.C. . . . W. B. G. Bennett, Son, & Berry, ewe e —.—— do. 
Two Lodges, Stables, and Loco Shed, &. Birmingham Corporation. r J. Mansergh & Sons, 5, Victoria-street, S. W. V da 
Supplying and Fixing Fire Hydrants, Maln, and Pump Metropolitan Asylums Board.. . . . Office of Board, Embankment, E. O —————— aes... May l 
*Land Registry. l Lincoln's Inn Fields, W. C. . . . . Commisstoners of H. M. Works . . . H. M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate. 8. W. . „ do. 
Cottage Dwellings, Wood Green . London County Council . .. .. Architects’ Department, 19, Charing Cross- road, W. C. . May > 
Pulling Down 4. Re-erecting New Building, Oxtord-st 8 A. Newton & Co., Solicitors, 23. Great Marlborough-street. W. No dace 
Ten Honses, Grenville-street, Dukinfleld. . . e George & Son. Architects, Old-square, Ashton-under- a „ do. 
House. Heighington, Co. Durham AAEE E e E J. Copeland, Post Office, Stalndrop .. „„ do. 
Hall, High- street, 7 y ð V «1 deeeeee Habershion & Co., Architects, 14, Pearl- -street,, Cardiff... e da. 
House, Alnwick . b e ne n e Mr. T. R. Reavell . G. Reavell, Junr., Architect, Alnwick . 8 da. 
Additions to Hotel, "Askern, Vorks . .. Messrs. Carter's eae: Won ccs Garside & Pennington, Architects, Ropengate House, Pontefract ree do. 
Farm Buildings, &. Ballidon, Der byshire . e Earl of Mansfleleui . — W. Sugden & Son, Architects, Leek . FFC do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
i 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. RED i 
Ì 
*Officer to Teach Carpentry, &¢., Poplar . . .. .. .. . ] London School Board. 8 e LOOL LE Ox erecseeecugies / aall (ATT S 
*Borough Engineer and Surveyor e 2 é. Stamford U. D.C.. e SOO (d ede m SAY. 4 
* Assistant Engineer, Buildings Department 9 2 22. | Rangoon Municipality ree errr a . Rs.100 per mensem . ———: —ꝗM . .—9:ũ—[ ͤ . . V——E! 2 2 e.. ut —t.—ͤ—ũͤ——— cee| May 4 
* Assistant Surveyor (Eastern e e e Wandsworth Borough Council ..] 2000 . . e ⁰ 
*Assistant Works Engineer. . . . Colombo Municipal Council......... . 5, 000 rupees DEP annum CC | June 1 
“Assistant Mechanical Engineer r aaa oc ch ata ets do. 4,000 rupees per SST a E EEE eee) da. 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in thie Number. Competitions, iv. Contracts, iv. vi. vill. x. & xxii. Public Appointments, ul. 
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Nt. 


26 g 
Best Soft Steal’ Sheets, 6 ft. by 2 ft. 


Zinc 


Cut nalls, 3 in- e 6 in 9 75 


o 
o 
9 
“ SO_pER—Piumbers’ ...... 5 o 
` o 
0 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


METALS. 
Per ton in London. 
Ordinary sises to 20g. 10 
97 97 to g. ecvceccse FI O O e e bd 
97 99 to 22 „ IS 10 O e: 72 pe 
Sheet Irov, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 G66... 12 15 +) * e e 
T » e g. and 24 g 3 50 
86 J. .0.seceeee 14 3 +) ° e e 
Sheet tron, Galvanised, fiat, best 
— — 16 o -e o 
s  82g.ands4g. 16 10 —— oœ 
Galvanised Corrs Sheets: 


Ordinary sizes, 


ft. to 8 ft. 20g. 12 15 
83 g. and 24g. 13 5 


0 
o 
eeoeeeeeentce 18 0 0 * * bd 
0 
o 
Becccccccce 14 5 0 


1 1s 0 O es o 


57 » 21 g, and 348. 13 0 0 a 
403. 3 š z s. © 


(Under 3 in. usual trade etal 
LEAD, &c. 


Leap—Sheet, English, 3 Iba. & up. 15 7 
Pipe in coils . V 15 17 
Soil pipe 18 7 

Com Pipe 6 0 %%% ee aeeeeoeee 18 7 

3 
0 


A G 


Vieille Montagne . . ton 3B 
N % „eee „eee 38 


Strong Sheet .......006 ib oor 
Thin ..... . nae © or 
0 or 


Copper nals 77 
RASS— 
Strong Sheet. EEPL % „%% 6% %%%» %% 99 


Thin 
Tin—English Ingots e 04 


282 


Tinmen’s 2 6 „%%% U 
Blowpipe ....... T ces 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES.. 


ee fourths. eeeseevoeevsconeoneeecoeaoenes 


es oz. thirds 6699569069 69 26 6 n 
97 fourth . ⁊ I oe 90 
21 OZ. thirds 66265666 66 660 20 oe 
‘ab ox: 38 08 
CO % „„es oo 99 
gob thine . tests. 1 E 
feurths...... © 080 %%% „% „%%% cove ae 99 99 
Fluted sheet, 1 959556066 0 d. oe 90 
4. Hartley's Rolled Plate . iid. 5 i 
57 07 99 Pear ** 2 55 
4 a se oe Ce „%% „ 0 99 oe 
OILS, &c. & . d. 
ß pe palloa 0 2 3 
oe In drum 17 o 2 7 
Boiled , i 1 in pipes or barrels., 35 oe 3 
in 96996965 20 
Turpentine, in'barreds . . . . ... S 8 Š 3 
6 „ „„ „„ „„ „ „0 O 3 10 
Genuine Ground English White Lead rton 21 10 0 
* 8 D eee ee g 20 : 0 
Linseed 0000 ame coceen ne cwt. o 0 
00 por barrel I 18 O 


VARNISHES, &c. Per 


* 


Fine Pale Oak Varnish @e@aeeeeveaeveese eee0ee ee 0 8 o 
Pale Copal Oak. 0 10 6 
Superfine Pale Elast es8e0ee88 06000608 0860808 0 IS 6 
Fine Extra Hard urch @eeeeeoeeeneeesneges 08 zo 0 
sopru ee Oak, ſor 
Church 262 eee „eee O 14 08 
ine Etastic we cere core ocererceeseses 0 «2 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic eee ses 0 16 0 
Fine Pale Maple 0 16 O 
Finest Pale Durable j 999 ꝙ 9 ꝙ.B 0 18 O 
Extra P French Olli. X 1 0 
E. ting Varnish 0 %%% %%% ance me 0 18 0 
te Enamel Pec eeeeeeoeeseeveaeenogecoan 2 4 0 
* as, „ 6 2 ,s ö eee „eee „e 0 18 6 
apan ize TELELE me Eble oc eeeece as 0 10 
Bes ack Ja 55; S 0 16 o 
an ogany tain eee 0 0 
Brunswick Black 6 88e eee. eee eee eee E 8 6 
Berlin Black (ZEEE JAR S „% „%%% % %% 06 0% „„ „„ „ 6 eee 0 16 0 
Knotting . oe Oe oe Ow Oe Oe we OOOOH CH OH ESOS EBLE Ce 9 10 0 
French and Brush P ‚· ã—＋—ãũ*2'4e%4·⏓u Ad OTIO 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. S. &-C.—J. E. W. & G. N.—(Amounts should have 
beea stated.) 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return vejected communi- 
cations. 

Letters communications (beyond mere news items 
which have seen duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for pu or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We are Somipelled | to decline pointing cut books and 
giving addresses, 

Any Commision to a 5 to write an article is 
iven subject to the appr o article, when written, 
y tbe Editor, who retains the rigħt to reject jt if unsatis- 

tactory. es not ee ir ig ee o 
in does not necessarily im 

communications ig 128785 
matters should be addressed to THE E BITOR; . — 
relating to advertisements and other ex 


matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER end and | J- 


aol. to the Editor. 


THE BUILDER. 


TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless autbenticated either by the architect 
or the’ . -owner ; and we cannot publish announce - 

ers accepted unl ess the SaGa of the Tende: 
is is kiven, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is unde: 
r00/., W in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. 


* Denotes accepted. + Denotes prveisionally accepted. 
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Mr. ha 15 Dewees, 8 199. Lizar: High- 


Hall Bros. „ 6% „„ 0% Kor, S. N. Best 2 6 %% „%“ „% .. £885 
W. O. Collingwood .. 900 


GUILDFORD.—For the erection of flood ga 
buildings, &c., at the waterworks, Millmead, for ie 
or Konoe Mr. C. G. Mason, C.E., Tuns Gate, 


eS 


AMMANFORD.—For building police · tation at 
Ammanford, for the Carmarthenshire County Council. 
Mr. David Jenkins, architect, Llandilo :— 


Jones, Bros., Tirydail, Ammanford* .... £2,200 


Sons . eeoenove . . 407 
Tribe & Robinson, “Guildf rd ... 475 


LLANDILO. —For reconstructing Bethel Methodist 
chapel, Liansauel, for the Building Committee. Mr. 
David "Jenkins, architect, Llandilo :— 

Daniel Davies, Talley, Llandilo* ..........4660 


AMMANFORD.—For building three shops at Quay- 
street, Ammanford, for Mr. Jonathan Jones, Red L 
8 Liangadock. Mr. David Jenkins, architect, Lian- 


ee —For oe erection of stables at Chelsea for 
. T. Wilson, architect, 34, New 


Wall & Co. ........ £3,439 

ham 6 %% % „„ „„ 0 „6 „ „ 43,650 Gould & B Brand LE EE] 3:420 
Whitehead & Co. .. 3,615 | Nightingale ........ 3,396 
C. Wall . 3,590 | Chessum & Sons 31320 


James Davies, Penrhos Joinery Works, 
Llanelly“ 6e „e „e„%e „„ „„ „„ „„ „„ KESE) 1,400 


BRANKSOME (Dorset).— For additions and altera- 
tions to 55 1 school, Branksome, for the 
n U. D.) Sch Board. Mr. Walter Andrew, 
architect and su and 3 5 and Poole. Quantities 
e archi 
Miller & „ o oj Baker 


LONDON repor). Per the erection of two bisects 
of workmen’s ings, Dorset-street, Limehouse, for the 
Stepney Borough Council. Mr. M M. W. ec E Borough 


Burt & Vick.. 2,065 o o ar 815 890 6 o 
A. & F. Wilson 1 17 3 Lawfordt.. 17717 o o Seer 15) nd es Neer aa W 
J. Hillman . . 1,925 13 o baim... Be T vente: O88 o 
Harris & War- H. T Hollowa 6,339 0 
pore 5 6,980 o e 6.47 o 
BRISTOL. —For the enlargement of Chester Park | Patman & Fother- s De OM iei ie sad 
schools, Fishponds, for the School Board. Mr. W. V. I. iglam=-.--.. 6973 o| Thomas & Edge. 6,326 o 
Gough, "architect, 24, Bridge-street, Bristol :— uf Porter 67864 o Carpenters- 
J. Browning, Fish Bristol.... 43,200 0 o Wall & Co... „ % 6,797 0 road, S U 
Slumbisg. —A. & - Tutcher, Bristol 302 10 o Sabey & Son cece 6,752 0 E.* %%% „„ 060 6,298 8 
Heating. J. Crispin & Sons, Bristol 205 6 2 R. & E. Evans. 6,581 0 


LONDON. For lighting of new buildings, Wentworth - 
street Depot, Whitechapel, for Stepney Borough Council. 


Ward Bros. .... £260 10 0 | Christie, 3 & s, 
Mansell- 
234 13 6| astreet* ...... £168 10 0 


BRISTOL.—For the erection of Board school and 
domestic subjects’ centre, Wiadmill Hill, Bedminster. 
Messrs. H. J. Jones & Son, architects, 'Brid ge-street, 
Bristol. Quantities by Mr. Maynard Froud, Bristol :— 


General Building Works. 


E. B. James ... £8,040 | Wilkins & Sous £6, 
E ... 6.979 | Walters & Son...... 5 
Forse 1 Son ...... 6,890 Stephens, Bastow, & 


oe Humphreys .. . . 6,595] Co., Ltd. bs 
e Love .......... 6,405 | A. J. Beaven, Bristol* rpms 


Plumber's Work, 
G. F. Tuckey, Bristol... q C 
Heating. 
Weech & Sons, Bristol* ........ 9 ＋＋⁵ 2 ꝗê . £360 


ee tees 
Co. 189 0 0 


MIDSOMER NORTON (Somerset).—For the carry 
ing-out of Contrects 1 and sin connexion with proposed 
works of additional water supply y for the Urban District 
Council. Mr. William F. Bird, Engineer, Midsomer 
Norton :— 


J. E A r 


CAMBRIDGE.—For the erection of house, showroom, SWood...... . 1,249 13 8 4,208 15 o 5,458 8 


> 

2 

a 

* 

~ + 
00000 mo F 


&c., Newmar ket-coad, for Messrs. Ivett & Reed, monu- . . . . , 147 10 O 3,769 7 © 
mental Ane and masons, Mr. Paul Bausor, architect, | A. Webb ...... 7 tof 3,187 16 9 4,8 4 
9, St. ew's-street, Cambridge. Quantities by the | Wills & Sons 2, O 0 3995 o 
architect :— * ird 3 16 5 3,016 3 8 3,980 o 
A. J. Watson“ . eosecee eooeos . 4839 A. Catl RA 795 o o 3,161 a4 3:956 a 

(Stonework, ia addition, by the employers estimated Sorea on 3:968 10 6 

1 £350] chant 3:344 17 9 

J. Macdonald 2,972 7 10 


COLCHESTER.— For the erection of the Grand (Engineer's estimate. . . . £3,933 7 6] 


Theatre, Colchester, for Mr. H. Slocombe. Mr. J. W 
Start, V. S. I., architect, ester. Quantities by the 
architect :— 

E. Saunders 41005 
Waring & Gillow. 24,000 


Ox SHOTIT (Surrey — For the erection of detached 
cottage residence, for Mrs. A. Martin- Cobbett. Mr. S. 
Doddimeade Edmunds, architect and surveyor, 79, 


R, Beaumont .... 22,965 H. t........ 20,709 | Victoria-street, St. Albans : — 

. —ͤ* 22,730 | Kik & Kirk, A. F. Mitchell . 4855 A: Gove Cobham* .. £775 
Wet 22,449 Westminster f.. 20,505 H. oy ce & Williamson 

Dupont & Co. . 21,997 W. C. Theobald C. Hor sell. ri 1 — — . 724 

Chessum & Sons.. 2, 400 Chappel........ 19,640 | Cropley & Sons. 802 

Grimwood & Sons at 880 an] Vickers & a 19,090 

S. Kenney ...... W. bers 18, 989 


Ae of til time required by last. 1 15 aye ee 
RIDGE.—For rebu the uinea,” for 
skin's bg en 5255 ma Et Percival C. Blow, 
5 on t. 
wes Ae Boff Bros., Park- 
street (amended and 
accepted j)). 4903 


CROYDON.—For the erection of a pair semi-detached 
cottages, Pampisford. S. Croydon. Mr, Money Marsland, 
architect, 68, Great Tower-street, E.C. :— 

J. Pratt*. e 0 see ine vanedy 505 


Wisin K Son wees “aro 
Jt. Bushell ........ 938 


ALDERSHOT.—For council offices, &. Mr. C. E. Hutchinson, architect, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C. :— 


— Fire Station. | Offices. Paths, &c. Total. 

£ sd £ sd, £ . d. É . d. 

Parnell & Son ........ Sawin Wes ev ioannis 9 2,653 O O 6, 05 o o 252 0 o orr 0 o 
Higgs & Outhwaite VVV ö . .ͤ. 3,685 O o | 6,040 0 o 260 o o 925 0 0 
Foster & Dicksee @eeneeseeea @@enseeoegee eeeeeeseeeaaeeer 2,403 0 0 6,1 0 0 391 0 0 8,888 0 Q 
Holliday & Greenwood ........ ‚· . , 356 O O | 6,194 o o 298 o o 8,847 o 0 
Kirk & Randall........cccccscccccccccacccccccs ....| 2,520 0 0 | 5,950 0 o 225 0 0 8,695 o 70 
Lorden & Son CCMOMMSHE SH SECS SEES ETE %%% „„ „ „ „66 „60 2,340 0 0 6,058 0 oO 26 o 90 8.666 \ o 
B. E. Nightingale FC . 2,547 o o 3.885 o o 283 o o 8,665 o o 
wrence & S 2 %%% „ „„ „6 6%„ 66 %% „%„„%„%„%„%„%„%%„ %% „%„„%„„ „„ „„ „ 2,313 0 oO 5, o o 267 o o 8,449 0 0 
Mitchell Bros. JJ. ⁵ ⁵ĩ¼ũdnà 8 2,340 0 o 5,830 o o 251 0 0 8.421 0 0 
Peerless, i & G 6 6% % % %% % % „% „„ „4 B @eesece 2,279 0 0 5,878 0 o 227 o 0 8,384 0 0 
enkins & Son 66 %%% „%% %%% %%% %%% „%%% „„ ocenece 2,345 o o 8,872 o o0 236 o o 8,375 o o 
F. Ubhes V 2,241 1 5 | 5,82615 4 253 0 0 8,321 16 9 
9 5 Kemp 9 FFC „ ...| 2,232 0 0 5,663 0 o 217 0 0 8,112 @ o 
Tom tt Paeevecesersseceveccce®® seresseose ee 2,245 0 0 5.637 7 0 225 o 30 8,107 7 © 
VVA e e 2,290 O 0 5,550 O 0 260 o o 8,100 o o 
Traat ie... ö 62,192 10 O 5,652 o o 236 10 O 8,0% o o 
G. Minter . ee % %% %%% „ %„%/⁵ né %%% „%%% „% „% „% „%% „„ „%%% %% „ „6% „% Ce 2,220 0 0 5.439 0 0 152 Q 0 7811 0 0 
Mastin Wells, & Co. ..cccccsscccceccceses . . . 2, fz 10 O 3,353 0 0 181 3 0 7:646 13 0 
Harris, Basingstoket . 33 „ ... 2,058 6 8 3139 1 5 205 15 2 7:493 3 3 
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ST. ALBANS.—For residence, Spencer Park, for Mr. 
H. W. Edwards. Mr. Percival C. Blow, architect, 
7, London- road. St. Albans :— 


W. Sharp .... £1,154 10 of Hammond & 
F. Stanley... 1,150 o of Son........ {£1,079 17 5 
Vail & Co. .. 1,143 15 0 Tyler & White 1,050 o 0 
Whibley & Jer- arton & 
Siasa 1,140 O 0 Dunstall.... 1,024 O o 
T. Bushell 1,128 16 5 C. W. Dumple- 
unham.. 1,1110 0 ton, St. Al- 
ö 1 ces eer 975 o o 


ST. ALBANS.— For residence, 


Kingsbury - road, for 
Herr Keller. Mr. Percival C. Blow, i 


tect, 7, London- 


Fun Se é 
ibley ervis .. £753 10] W. Sharp ........£662 17 
J. T. Bushell...... 749 12 | Dumpleton ...... 622 o 
£. Dunham ...... 695 of Hammond & Son* 584 o 
F. Stanley 675 0 


ST. ALBANS.— For cottage for Miss Rowe, Sand - 
ridge-road. Mr. Percival C. Blow, architect, 7, London- 


road, St. Albans :— 
5 T. Bushell ...... 4275 o | Goodchild & Sons. L240 o 
pleton 247 10 


ST. ALBANS.— For the erection of a detached resi- 
dence, Clarence-road, St. Albans. Mr. S. Doddimeade 
Edmunds, architect and surveyor, 79, Victoria-street, St. 


Goodchild & Sons, St. Albans* ........00.. £560 


ete EEEE 


ST. ALBANS.—For the erection of proposed engi- 
„ The Camp, for Messrs. J. W. Flower & 
Co. r. S. Doddimeade Edmunds, architect and sur- 
veyor, 79, Vicoria-street, St. Albans :-— 

Goodchild & Jef- Whibley & Jervis £3,420 o 

r L518 o | Miskin & Sons. 2,406 o 
Boff Bros. 2,475 0 E. Dunham .... 2,357 10 


WATFORD.— For the erection of detached residence, 
Whippendale-road, Watford, for Mr. R. John. Mr. S. 
Doddimeade Edmunds, architect and surveyor, 79, Vic- 
toria-street, St. Albans :— 

Henry Brown, Watford* ..........cceeeess £799 


WIRRAL (Cheshire).—For the construction of the 
Fender Valley Outfall Sewer for the Rural District Coun- 
ye a Beloe & Priest, C.E., 13, Harrington-street, 

1 — 

Lee & Son .. £53,600 o o| Read & Sons £34,000 o o 
. Byrom.... 51,107 o o| Kellett & 
& T. Binns 41,813 11 0 Sons, Ltd. 

nnie H.E. Buckley 

Thompson. 


W. Roberts.. 
Jobhnson&Son 
Graham & 


0 
16 
29,690 o 
11 


40, 682 19 6 
35:873 0 0 


2 00030 


35,231 0 0 


34,951 12 
34,698 o of Son}...... 
t Withdrawn, 


Sa I ERY 


WOOTTON.— For the erection of a private residence 
on Sea Copse Hill Estate, Wootton, Isle of Wight, for Mr. 
Thomas Boys. Mr. John I. Barton, architect, Ryde :— 
Wheeler Brothers £1,050 o T. & E.W. Jenkins £1038 10 

Please jun. & Co., Wootton“ ... £1,018 10 


B. NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief OO. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

. Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 


EOTIMATER GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING. 
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“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 
the rate of 1595. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID, To all parts of 
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c., 268 per annum, Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) 
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SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s. per annum (52 
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PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


THE INDEX (with TrrLR. PAd B) for VOLUME LXXXIIL (July to 
December, 1902) was given as a supplement with the 
number for January luth. 

CLOTH CASES for Binding the Numbers are now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
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READING CASES (Cloth), with Strings, price 9d. each. 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 


'FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterprosirg, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
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Architecture at the Royal Academy. 


architectural 
room at the Aca- 
demy is a curious 
mixture of a com- 
paratively few 
drawings of im- 
portant buildings 
and a miscel- 
laneous collec- 
tion of smaller 
things, picturesque or not picturesque as the 
case may be. It will never be much more 
than that until the Academy awakes to a 
better perception of the meaning of archi- 
tecture, and until there is a wider and 
more comprehensive view taken of the 
proper way of illustrating architecture 
in an exhibition. The Academy is essen- 
tially a painters’ institution; the majority 
of the members know and care little 
about architecture ; the present President is 
known to be indifferent to it. And the 
situation is rendered more unpromising from 
the fact that the selection is not in the hands 
of the right men. The two architects who 
are at present Associate members of the 
Academy really represent the most serious 
architectural work of the day more fully than 
any R.A.s; but, as Associates, they have no 
vote or influence in the matter. Of the five 
R.A. architects, the two who would probably 
have the widest sympathies are unfor- 
tunately incapacitated by ill health from 
taking an active part; and the three others 
are architects who, whatever their artistic 
merits in their own sphere, have never 
carried out a great public building, and 
probably have hardly the practical qualifica- 
tions necessary for such a task. Con- 
sequently they judge of designs solely froma 
picturesque point of view; and last year we 
had the curious experience of seeing the 
works of architects who have gained the 
greatest competitions of recent years turned 
out of the show at the bidding of 
members who had either never attempted 
any such tasks, or had tried them and 
failed for want of power in practical plan- 
ning. All this is the result of the pre- 
dominating influence of painters in the 
Academy; they look at architecture solely 


‘ 


as a matter of picturesque detail, and 
do not realise that architecture consists in a 
conception of which plan is the basis. In 
Paris this is fully realised and all archi- 
tecture is illustrated by plans, and plans on 
a large scale, and is not regarded from the 
merely pictorial point of view. As things 
at present stand there is no question that 
the A.R.A. architects are far more competent 
to manage the architectural section of the 
exhibition than the R.A.’s; and if they were 
allowed to have a hand in the matter there 
would be more confidence on the part of 
exhibitors, and better and more representa- 
tive exhibitions. 

Models, to take them first, are two in 
number; we wish there were more. No. 
1693 is a mode! of the principal entrance of 
Wallace Town Hall, by Messrs. Wallace & 
Gibson; we know not whether the identity 
of one architect’s name with that of the 
place is anything more than a mere coinci- 
dence. The sculpture is by Mr. Fehr, and 
itis the sculpture that makes the value of 
the design, which otherwise presents only 
ordinary and well-worn classic details. 
The deep recess in the upper portion, 
behind the sculptured frontispiece of the 
central doorway, is however a good feature. 
There is plenty of life and vigour in the 
sculpture, which shows in its character and 
lines the irfluence of Stevens. The other 
model (1692) represents the corner of Mr. 
Belcher's Royal Friendly Society's building 
in Finsbury-square. It is not avery good 
subject for a separate model, for, as one 
may see from a glance at the view of the 
whole building on the adjacent wall (1452), 
the angle portion is too little salient in 
character and too closely connected with 
the remainder of the design to show very 
well as a separate model, in which aspect it 
wants force and unity. The cupola over 
the angle is the portion which shows best in 
the model; the general design of this por- 
tion, with its concave podium on each face 
and a lantern rising in the midst, is pictu- 
resque, but it would be the better for a little 
more simplicity of line and not so many 
small pedestals carrying nothing. The view 
of the whole building shows that it has a 
ground floor and mezzanine faced with 
granite, the remainder being stone; this 


difference, which is important in the effect of 
the building, should have been in some 
way indicated in the model; indeed we do 
not know why there is so little attempt at 
colouring models to represent the actual 
effect of the material, which could easily be 
done; we have often seen it done in small 
models of houses and farm buildings, though 
the exhibitors of models of larger buildings, 
or portions of them, seem content with the 
half-and-half unreal effect of white plaster. 
Mr. Belcher has done better things than this 
design, which seems rather to want unity 
and concentration ; in particular the colon- 
nades half way up each front seem to wan> 
a motive, and not to belong to the rest. 
However, this is only said by comparison. 
with better things by the same architect, 
who has accustomed us to expect much 
from him, 

The centre position on one of the end 
walls is occupied by Mr. Aston Webb's 
perspective view and elevation of the newe 
front of the South Kensington Museum. 
(1489), of which the perspective view is. 
published in our present issue. We are 
not entirely in sympathy with this terra-cotta. 
architecture (for we presume this is mostly a 
terra-cotta fronted building); but it must be 
admitted that the older buildings at South: 
Kensington gave the lead for this, and it is a 
style of building which seemsalmost to belong 
to the neighbourhood. The design as a whole 
is an example of breadth and dignity, and of 
the power which comes of symmetrical treat-. 
ment in a large building. The central feature- 
shows a reminiscence of Chiaravalle, treated: 
on broader proportions and with a different: 
termination from its original ; a good example- 
of the use which may be made of ancient 
examples as suggestions, without mere copy- 
ing. Two plans are affixed to the drawing ;. 
we give one, on a rather larger scale, on. 
another page. From its size and character, 
as well asits dignified architectural treatment, 
this is the leading exhibit of the year, re- 
presenting a building which will be one of 
the most important additions to our rather 
inadequate list of cational buildings, and 
one in which as much care has been given 
to the planning and arrangement as to the 
external design. 

Two of the R.A. architects are repre- 
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sented in the centre of the side and of the 
Other end wall. Mr. Bodley exhibits an 
exterior view of St. Mary’s, Clumber (1574), 
his diploma work deposited on his election 
as an Academician, and an interior of a 
proposed new church at Leeds. The latter 
shows a Gothic nave of early Decorated 
type with painted wooden vault. The 
drawing of St. Mary's, Clumber, gives 
a view of a church ot about the same 
imaginary date, a singularly harmonious 
<omposition with its large tower and spire, 
and a fine and artistic drawing ; we presume 
by the architect, as it is a diploma work. 
Neither of the designs show anything to 
indicate that they were built in the 
twentieth century; they are imitative work, 
Dut they are perfect in their way; of St. Mary's. 
as shown in this drawing, it may be said 
that, if not genuine Medi:cval work, it is 
every bit as good—for those who think that 
che best of recommendations. It you copy, 
better perhaps copy a complete and con- 
sistent style than a mingled and more or less 
debased one; a consideration suggested on 
‘contemplating one of the drawings of the 
other R.A. exhibitor, Mr. Jacksons New 
Buildings for Ilertford College, Oxford” 
1640), with its meaningless pilasters spring- 
cng off corbels. These, and the mullioned 
windows between, are genius loct, no doubt ; 
‘but can nothing better be done with modern 
Oxford buildings than this kind of stereotyp- 
ing of old features? The drawing shows a 
bridge across the street, connecting we 
presume the old buildings with the new; we 
ainderstand that there is some disputation 
with the city authorities (or is it with Uni- 
wersity authorities ?) as to the permission of 
this innovation. We do not see why it 
should be objected to; it is a picturesque addi- 
tion to the street and can do no one any harm 
that we know of; the treatment is pleasing 
enough, and some sculpture is well intro- 
duced on the centre of the face of the bridge, 
but one would have liked to have seen a 
better and more constructional-looking 
-springing of the bridge from the building, 
4nstead of it looking as if it were merely 
butted against the wall with no adequate 
“abutment : the effect produced on the eye is 
‘that it will push the wall in. The“ Entrance 
to the Sedgwick Memorial Museum, Cam- 
bridge (1643) we like better, though the 
materials here are only the disjecla membra 
of Late Classic (‘‘debased Classic“ we call 
it, but that is out of order now) ; the exterior 
-staircase, with its bovine animals at the 
base of the ramp (of what are they sym- 
bolical?) is a picturesque feature, and the 
doorway, with its carved tympanum and 
flanking columns, looks well. The drawing 
is an excellent bit of pencil work, we pre- 
sume by the architect, who is one of the 
few exhibitors who make their own drawings 
‘for the Academy. 

Of other designs for public buildings 
which are exhibited, and which we may 
take in the order of hanging, Messrs. 
Lanchester, Stewart, and Rickards show a 
-dignified design in pure classic style for the 
new Town Hall at South Shields (1443); a 
-competition design we presume. There is 
nothing new here in the detail, except the 
treatment of the small cupola with the bell 
visible in the centre; but there seems to be 
a kind of traditional suitability in the classic 
style for a Town Hall; as Mr. Russell Stur- 
gis observed recently, in an article in an 
American paper, it is pardonable that corpo- 
tations should wish their new official building 


“to look like a town hall,” and it is certain 
that the classic style of architecture, from some 
association of ideas, has this kind of look 
—for a town hall for a large town at all 
events; one for a country town may suitably 
be treated in a more picturesque manner. 
This is a low - proportioned solid-looking 
building, in an architectural sense a one- 
storied building. The solidly treated masses 
of wall at each end and at each side of the 
centre make an effective contrast with the 
columnar portions of the facade. We regret 
that no plan is added, which should always 
be done. If the Academy would once make 
a rule of not hanging buildings without a 
plan we should soon see a wholesome 
change in this respect; but there seems on 
the contrary to be a kind of persuasion 
(rightly or wrongly) that the addition 
of a plan is prejudicial to the chance 
of a drawing being hung, as spoiling 
its pictorial effect. If this is so, nothing 
could be more absurd, seeing that 
plan is the very basis and beginning of 
architectural design—or should be. Mr. 
Gibbs, of the firm of Gibbs & Flockton of 
Sheffield, exhibits his or their design for 
University College, Sheffield (1445), a build- 
ing erected round a quadrangle, with the 
hall in front, making the principal feature in 
the view. A square tower with an octagonal 
turret, and another octagonal turret in 
another portion of the composition, give a 
picturesque outline to a building in a very 
quiet collegiate Gothic style. A separate 
feature is rather happily made of the 
library, an octagon building standing 
separate, somewhat in chapter-house 
Style, and approached by an arcaded 
passage. Altogether, a pleasing build- 
ing. Mr. H. T. Hare, in the design for 
the Municipal Buildings, Crewe“ (1447) 
shows how ordinary classic materials may 
be used with vigour and effect; four massive 
engaged columns decorate the recessed 
centre portion, between which on the ground 
story are circular-headed door and windows 
with sculpture introduced in a fine bold 
manner over them. There is a unity and 
force of effect about this desiga which render 
it very satisfactory to the eye; it combines 
simplicity with boldness, No plan is given. 
It is still more unfortunate that no plan has 


been appended by Mr. Ricardo to his design. 


the “Proposed Government Offices at 
Johannesburg” (1453), for the design is 
hardly comprehensible without them; it 
appears to be a double facade divided up 
internally into courtyards, One ot the faces 
is treated very effectively and in a manner 
well suited to a hot climate, with deep 
recesses on each story, the lower one an 
arcade with large semicircular arches 
sprioging from short but deep piers stand- 
ing buttress-wise at right angles to the 
building ; the upper story is also arched in 
recesses, the middle one has a loggia witha 
small order of Ionic columns. The treat- 
ment of the whole is sternly plain, hardly 
an ornament being admitted, but it has 
distinct originality and character about it, 
and, if carried out, may probably influence 
Johannesburg architecture a good deal, 
which we should think requires influencing. 
We come next, omitting one or two 
designs of no great value, on Mr. Aston 
Webb's large detail drawing of one bay of 
the Royal College of Science at South Ken- 
sington (1463), a model detail drawing of 
clear precise execution; more the sort of 
thing one generally finds at the Salon 


than at the Academy. 
bination of stone 
brick filling, partly used in alternating bands 
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It snows a com- 
classic details with 


with the stone work. Messrs. Lanchester, 
Stewart, & Rickards’s Town Hall, Dept- 
ford” (1485), is another building in good 
“Town Hall style,” with a columned loggia 
below, and large windows above separated 
by long panels with sculpture decoration; 
a very Satisfactory design. A semicircular 
bay on columns projects over the central 
entrance, breaking the otherwise square 
arrangement of the whole. The same 
firm also exhibit their “front of the 
Hull School of Art” (1491), illustrated ir 
our issue of the 25th ult. Mr. Hare’s “ Muni- 
cipal Buildings, Harrogate ” (1499) does not 
interest us as much as his Crewe design; 
it is made up of old materials—windows 
alternately with angular and segmental 
pediments, and a plain tower in the rear 
with a well treated lantern stage; it is all 
very suitable but not altogether exciting, if 
we may so put it. Mr. Adshead's Technical 
School and Free Library, Ramsgate ” (1532) 
is a Georgian building shown in a charming 
coloured drawing bringing out the contrast 
of white stone and red brick, the stone 
being massed at the ground stories of the 
pavilions; sculptured decoration is well 
introduced. 

Mr. Starmer Hack shows an interesting 
design for the Lahore Post Office; we are 
glad to see that London architects are be- 
ginning to get some footing in India and the 
Colonies, and it is certain that Anglo-Indian 
architecture wants improving very much ; at 
present it is nearly all in the hands of the 
P. W. D. engineers, with results which are 
certainly not satisfactory in an artistic sen- 
tence. The Lahore Post Office, from the 
small block plan appended, appears to be, 
or to be intended to be, a building with a 
plan in the shape of the letter V, and this 
entrance facade forms the base of the V. 
It is in a style of somewhat Elizabethan 
type, but with cupolas of Oriental out- 
line ; a good deal of colour in different 
materials appears to be introduced, with an 
elaborate kind of strap ornament in the 
spandrels of the arcade. It is a pleasing 
and picturesque composition, and looks 
suitable to Indian climate and sur- 
roundings, while recalling European forms. 
We may conclude this notice by the mention 
of Mr. Mountford’s large and finely executed 
tinted detail elevation of the main entrance 
to the new Sessions House, hung very high, 
but powerful enough in execution to be well 
seen; it shows the entrance and part of the 
order above, and is a good piece of sound 
classic work. 

We will consider other classes of buildings 
illustrated on another occasion. 


— — ͥ — 


THE EDUCATION OF ENGINEERS. 


N considering the education of engi- 
neers, it is necessary to recognise 
the two main classes into which 
the profession is divided, There 
will always be men who undertake the de- 
sign and supervision of complete and com- 
prehensive works, whether large or small, 
and others who are concerned only in the 
manufacture and erection of machinery, ap- 
pliances, and ‘materials. In the first class 
we have men who are engaged upon the 
design of roads, railways, canals, harbours, 
waterworks, drainage systems, and similar 


— 
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undertakings; and in the other we have 
those who invent, design, manufacture, and 
erect machinery, apparatus, and materials 
required for the execution of works designed 
by the first class. It would be tedious to 
enumerate all the branches into which the 
two main classes might be subdivided, and a 
little reflection will show that no one engi- 
meer can ever hope to become a uni- 
versal expert in his profession. In certain 
respects, however, the knowledge possessed 
by all engineers should be coincident. The 
Oasis of all specialised engineering education 
should be a sound and sufficient knowledge 
of mathematics, drawing, mechanics, and 
chemistry, of the design of machines and 
structures, and of workshop and allied 
eractice. Upon such a foundation, the 
young engineer may proceed to build up 
‘knowledge and experience of special cha- 
acter, and he may then hope to become not 
merely a specialist but one who will be able 
to deal confidently with incidental problems 
arising in the branch of engineering adopted 
by him. At the same time it is highly im- 
portant that the training imparted should not 
be too academic in character. Many of our 
deading engineers have received practical 
workshop training, to which much of their 
subsequent success may be attributed., lao 
the present day too many pupils get little 
more practical training than that afforded in 
the drawing office of a consulting engineer. 
The same sort of thing occurs in the case of 
architectural pupils, with the analogous 
result that when the necessity afterwards 
arises for employing certain materials, appa- 
ratus, and machinery, the manufacturing 
engineer is expected not only to sell what is 
required, but also to prepare designs for its 
application and to act in an educational 
capacity. The remedy is to be found in 
the improvement of existing educational 
methods, and an important step in this 
‘direction will probably result from the read- 
ing and discussion of a paper by Professor 
Dalby at the meeting of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers held last Friday. 

At the present time there is no difficulty 
in obtaining theoretical scientific training of 
a high character, but the weak point is the 
difficulty of co-ordinating college with 
workshop education. Starting with the 
assumption that the training of an engineer 
should be partly in scientific principles and 
partly in workshop practice, Professor Dalby 
thought it a fit subject for discussion by the 
{nstitution, as to what course of training 
would be the best adapted for carrying the 
principle into effect, so that future engineers 
of this country should not be at a disadvan- 
tage in any respect in comparison with 
the engineers of other countries. As a basis 
for discussion, the author stated a few facts 
connected with the training of engineers in 
America, Germany, and Switzerland. Among 
the establishments mentioned by the author 
are the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
cology, Cornell University, and Sibley 
College, in the United States; the Technical 

High School, Charlottenburg; and L'Ecole 
Polytechnique, Zurich. It is unnecessary to 
‘dwell in detail upon the courses of instruc- 
tion provided at these institutions, as they 
all bear a general family resemblance to the 
‘courses in British technical colleges, and the 
differences could only be explained by the aid 
of comparative schedules. The remark may, 
however, be made that a feature in all of 
them is the manner in which they develop 
from a common scientific basis in the first 


two years, into widely divergent and special 
branches in the remainder of the course. 
An admirable arrangement, both in the 
United States and on the Continent, is that 
many of the specialised lectures are given 
by men in actual practice, and who are not 
regular members of the teaching stafi. 
Something is to be said in favour of the con- 
tention made by Professor Dalby that the 
best courses in this country do not permit 
time for the development of instruction into 
specialised branches of engineering, as it is 
thus developed abroad. Generally speak- 
ing, the American courses are more prac- 
tical in character, and include more labora- 
tory and handicraft training than is recom- 
mended in the German schools. The 
German or Swiss student ends his course at 
the age of twenty-three with a degree or 
diploma and no workshop training, beyond a 
year which is insisted upon as a pre- 
liminary to entry for some students at 
Charlottenburg. In America the student 
generally finds himself with a degree or 
diploma at the age of twenty-one, possessing 
what workshop knowledge he has picked up 
at the college. With these assets he is said 
by the author to have no difficulty in getting 
further training on actual works. 

It is probably true that the American, 
German, and Swiss student starts his colle- 
giate course with a better education on 
which to build than is the case with youths 
in this country, who often waste time at 
college in learning things they ought to have 
learned at school. Otherwise we are not 
sure that the foreign system of education is 
altogether alluring. Any one who wantsa 
first-class workshop education can probably 
get it better in one of our large engineering 
establishments than in any technical labo- 
ratory. The great point is to establish a 
basis for co-operation between factories and 
colleges, and Mr. Yarrow, who took part in 
the discussion last week, referred to the 
adoption of what is termed the “ sandwich” 
system in the apprenticeship rules recently 
made for his works. The total course of 
training extends over six years, and the idea 
is that the winter months should be devoted 
to college and the summer months to work- 
shop practice. One serious objection to this 
scheme is its want of continuity, and it cer- 
tainly appears to be desirable that theoretical 
study should accompany practical work day 
by day. Those gentlemen who spoke during 
the discussion did not entirely favour the 
suggestion of Mr. Yarrow. Professor Barr 
thought that a certain amount of workshop 
training might usefully precede a collegiate 
course, and he read letters from several 
eminent Scotch engineers disapproving of 
the sandwich system; and Mr. Allen, of 
Bedford, spoke ot the assistance given to 
pupils in his works by the appointment of 
a technical demonstrator, who is in constant 
touch with the pupils, and who attends at a 
fixed time in the lecture-room to explain any 
difficulties arising out of the day's work. 
Mr. Aspinall, general manager of the Lanca- 
shire and Yorkshire Railway, gave some 
account of the technical schools in the 
company’s works at Horwich, which are 
crowded every night by apprentices and 
workmen, and where the teaching staff con- 
sists of thoroughly trained engineers and 
others actually engaged in the manayement 
of different departments, Mr. Aspinall 
expressed the greatest possible confidence 
in the value of the tuition thus imparted, 
and had no doubt that equally valuable 


educational facilities were afforded by other 
railway companies. 

The examples here cited sufficiently indi- 
cate that useful work is already being done 
by the chiefs of large industrial concerns, 
but the great thing is that organised effort 
should be made. An important movement 
in this direction will probably be made with- 
out loss of time, as a resolution was passed 
at the meeting that a committee, consisting 
of the President, Mr. W. H. Maw, Sir 
William White, and Mr. Yarrow, should be 
appointed to ‘deal with the question of 
engineering education, and we understand 
that the co-operation of other leading insti- 
tutions will be invited. Another hopeful 
feature is to be found in the statement made 
by Sir Arthur Riicker, that he felt convinced 
that the London University would be only too 
pleased to have the opportunity of discus- 
sing matters with the proposed committee, 
and of making such arrangements as would 
best conduce to the benefit of students and 
the convenience of employers. 


— ae a 
NOTES. 


THE opposition of the Cor- 
poration of the City to the 
Bill which is being promoted 
for the purpose of carrying out the purchase 
of a portion of Hainault Forest as an open 
space is very surprising ; fortunately, how- 
ever, it is not likely to prevent the Bill being 
carried through Parliament. Mr. Buxton has 
with praiseworthy public spirit negotiated 
the purchase of a large portion of this forest 
for a small price. The annual charge which 
the City would have to pay would only be 
40l., and there is evidently some motive not 
divulged which has caused this opposition. 
There can be no doubt that it is absolutely 
necessary that where tracts of open land 
in the neighbourhood of London can be 
obtained for public use this should be done. 
London must continue to grow outward, and 
when the builders have begun to purchase 
land it is generally too late for the public to 
step in ; the future should be therefore safe- 
guarded by the purchase of land so as to 
create permanent open spaces, if possible 
continuous, round greater London. Already 
in the northern suburbs land is being built 
over which a few years ago might have been 
purchased at a reasonable price and dedi- 
cated to the public use. We should like to 
see Wembley Park obtained as a public 
open space. 


Hainault 
Forest. 


The Penrhyn THE debate on Tuesday on the 
9 me Penrhyn Quarries Dispute was 
a mere political engagement. 

No new facts as to the dispute between 
Lord Penrhyn and his workmen came to 
light, and no fresh suggestions as to the 
settlement were made. It is still obvious 
that a more energetic President of the 
Board of Trade than Mr. Gerald Balfour 
would have made some attempt to end the 
conflict; but, of course, the Government 
supporters would not, being a political 
Party, do otherwise than support his action 
by their votes. The object of the Opposi- 
tion was, no doubt, attained—namely, to 
show their sympathy with the workmen in 
this struggle, and also that the Government 
and their supporters were the friends 
rather of the employers than of the work- 
men. There can be no doubt that the 
Penrhyn dispute is as regards capital and 
labour an abnormal one; for the employer 
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is a nobleman with landed estates, and not] House of Lords in Hoddinott 7. Newton, | mining voids consists in first ascertaining 
an ordinary man of business. We know Chambers. The decision of the Court of] the specific gravity of the material as a 
nothing of the financial results of the Appeal, however, last week, in the case of] whole, includirg the voids. The percentage 
quarry, but it is highly probable that had | Elvin v. Woodward & Co. (the Builder, | of space occupied by the particles can ther 
the employer been an ordinary man of|@#/e p. 443) has again placed this question | be found by dividing the specific gravity of 
business he could not have afforded to carry jin doubt, as they have now held a pair of | the mass, including the voids, by the specific 
on this long contest with his workmen. builder’s steps, 8 ft. high, with a flat board gravity of the solid particles; the voids 
on the top, to constitute “ scaffolding.” | being represented by the difference between 
Lord Justice Stirling dissented again from] the whole volume and the space occupied by 
this decision, and as the Court granted a|the solid particles. Knowing the percentage 
Stay of execution pending an appeal it is to | of voids, it is easy to calculate the volume 
be hoped a direct decision of the House of | of mortar required to flush a given volume 
Lords will soon be obtained on a point] of stone or other material. The composition 
which certainly ought no longer to be left in| and consistency of the mortar must be 
doubt. suitably settled for the work contemplated, 
and to ensure the requisite fluidity. Of 
course, the proportions of concrete must 
always be varied conformably with the 
nature of the required duty. For instance, 
while 1:6: 12 might be a proper mixture 
for the bottom of a pond, it would be de- 
sirable to use 1: 1: 2 concrete for the 
surface of a footpath, or other work where 
great density and resistance to wear are 
essential. 


Liabilities of A MosT important decision, 
House-owners è 
for Street but one somewhat compli- 
Improvements. cated to follow, has been given 
by Mr. Justice Wright, in the case of The 
Mayor, &c., of Hampstead v. Gaunt, on 
those sections of the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act, 1855, and the amending statute of 
1862, which have already been the subject 
of so much litigation. The defendant had 
become possessed’ as owner of a certain 
house and premises in November, 1896. The 
Vestry had passed a resolution to pave the 
new street, on which those premises abutted, 
in July, 1886, and soon afterwards the work 
was completed. In 1896, soon after the 
defendant had obtained possession, they 
made a demand upon him for his proportion 
of the expenses they had thus incurred. 
Section 105 of the Act of 1855 provides that 
the “ owners of houses forming the greater 
part of such new street” shall “on de- 
mand” pay the Vestry the estimated ex- 
penses of paving, &c. Section 77 of the 
amending Act extends this provision to the 
owners of land abutting on such a street, 
making the expenses recoverable either 
before or during the execution of the work, 
or after its completion, but contains 
no provision as to “demand.” The de- 
ſendant's contention was that under the 
earlier Act the demand could only be made 
on the. owner of the premises who held 
them at the time the apportionment arose, 
and that under the amending Act the right 
of action was barred by lapse of time by 
virtue of the Statute of Limitations. The 
Court held that the two sections must now 
be read as one, and as a result that the pro- 
visions as to demand“ applied equally to 
owners of houses and to owners of land, and 
that the remedy provided by the amending 
Act of proceeding either summarily or by 
action was applicable also to both cases. The 
result of this finding is that the action was not 
barred by lapse of time, as the “demand” 
had been made within the statutory period, 
but we anticipate this question may at some 
time come before the Court of Appeal, as 
this interpretation of these sections savours 
rather of legislation, and, moreover, places 
an unexpected burden on the purchasers of 
property of which they may have had no 
notice at the time of purchase. 


Liability between LN the case of Lumby v. 
Landiord and Faupel the Lord Chief Justice 
Tenant. had under consideration what 
words in a lease would suffice to charge a 
tenant with expenses recovered from the 
landlord by the Local Authorities in respect 
of paving a street. On March 22, 1902, we 
commented on this subject when the case 
of Foulger v. Arding was decided in the 
Court of Appeal, and we suggested a form 
of words which would suffice in all cases to 
place all such liabilities on the shoulders of 
tenants. In the lease in question the words 
were, “all rates, taxes, and assessments 
whatsoever, which now are, or during the 
said term shall be imposed or assessed upon 
the said premises, or on the landlord or tenant 
in respect thereof by authority of Parliament 
or otherwise.“ The Lord Chief Justice dis- 
tinguished the case of Foulger v. Arding, 
and held that these words did not impose 
this liability on the tenant, and upon an 
examination of the case of Foulger v. Arding 
it is apparent the omission of the word 
“impositions ” has led the Court to this con- 
clusion. There are innumerable cases on 
this subject, and both the Court of Appeal 
and the Lord Chief Justice have commented 
on the unsatisfactory state of the law on the 
point, and seeing that these questions arise 
out of transactions between parties of every- 
day occurrence, some finality in the law is 
most earnestly to be desired. The words 
we suggested in our former note would have 
sufficed to impose this liability on the tenant 
without apy question. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to 
ask “whether coke enters into 
the chemical composition of 
Portland cement, or is merely present—if 
present at all—in the form of dross.” The 
answer is that it does not enter into the 
chemical composition. Coke, slag, Kentish 
rag, and such like materials are occasionally 
found in Portland cement, and whilst some 
manufacturers of Portland cement hold that 
they improve the quality of the cement, the 
vast majority rightly think that they are 
adulterants. The Association of Cement 
Manufacturers, together with practically all 
influential engineers and architects, are 
strongly of opinion that the best Portland 
cement should not be adulterated with coke 
or any other material. The composition of 
the unadulterated cement is calcium oxide 
and silicate of alumina. 


Coke and 
Portland Cement. 


THE travelling public have 
1 cause for thankfulness at the 

decision arrived at by the 
Police and Sanitary Committee of the House 
of Commons, following a similar decision of 
an ordinary Parliamentary Committee, to 
refuse the authorisation of schemes which 
involve a tramway crossing a railway line on 
the level. This appears to be a common 
arrangement in America, but we have had 
experience of the terrible disasters attendant 
on such schemes, and this can hardly be one 
of the methods championed by even the most 
ardent admirers of American railway manage- 
ment. 


Popon A SOMEWHAT anomalous fact 
for is that different engineers fre- 
Concrete. quently attempt to arrive at 
similar results by the use of widely diftering 
specifications for concrete, and it may often 
be the case that the more expensive mix- 
tures possess smaller structural values than 
less costly mixtures. The following figures, 
deduced from the “ Treatise on Masonry 
Construction,” by Professor Ira O. Baker, 
are significant on the latter point :— 


pii 8 CONSIDERABLE difficulty has 
. t r ` 
Workmen's Com. been experienced in deter- 


pensation Act. mining what on the face of 


QUITE a ferment has been 
The Drains of 


Proportions. Structural Value. Cost. Holyrood Palace. caused in Edinburgh, which 


it appears a comparatively simple question 1: 22 41 100 100 has recently been reflected 
under the Workmen's Compensation Act Hed ee seo iiei 1 in the House of Commons, in dis- 
whether a ladder constitutes scaffolding so e . 104 cussions on the estimate for the drains 


as to bring a building over 30 ft. in height Similarly, a 1 : 3: 6 concrete would in- 
within the operation of the statute. We dicate a structural value of o'6i5, and a 
commented on this question in the Builder relative cost of 0'87. According to these 
for June 21, 1902, and on the authority of calculations, it appears that money may be 
the case of Marshall v. Rudeforth con-, wasted with extremely undesirable results 
sidered it settled law that a ladder by itself when the idea is that an increase of strength 
was not scaffolding, being also strengthened is being secured by the additional expendi- 
in this opinion since both Lords Justices , ture. An essential point in making concrete 
Stirling and Mathew had given , admittedly to fill all voids in the 

| 

i 


of Holyrood Palace. The actual point of 
complaint made by many Members in the 
debate was that the Lord’ High Com- 
missioner had gone to live during his brief 
stay in Edinburgh at an hotel, on the ground 
that the drains of Holyrood Palace rendered 
the place unfit for habitation at the time. 
Mr. Balfour's explanation seems to point to 
the fact that on recent investigation the 
Sanitary condition of the Palace, as one 
might very well expect, was found to be 
bad, ard therefore in view of the King's 


to the view that Wood v. Walsh, a decision | agglomerate, but an excess of cement and 
of the Court of Appeal to that effect, re- sand should be avoided, beyond a small per- 
mained good law, despite the dicta in the centage. A convenient method of deter- 
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approaching visit the drains had to be over- 
hauled, and this overhauling took place just 
when the Lord High Commissioner had to 
pay his official visit to the capital of Scot- 
land. There is no doubt that the sanitary 
condition of many of these old palaces and 
houses is not up to modern requirements, 
and if they are to be used as dwelling- 
places at all they should be properly and 
periodically inspected. At the same time it 
is somewhat amusing to think that so much 
heat could have been engendered in the 
House of Commons by this matter. 


Last week we mentioned an 
improved form of fire-ladder 
as deserving the attention of 
those responsible for the equipment of fire 
brigades. The present note refers to an 
apparatus which in many cases ought to 
supersede the time-honoured hose. It is 
termed a water-tower, and consists essen- 
tially of a truck, upon which is mounted a 
mast built of 3-in. steel tubing, braced so as 
to form a rigid frame arranged to swing on 
trunnicns, and a telescopic tube which can 
be moved up and down through the centre 
of the mast. When fully extended, the top 
of the tube reaches the height of 76 ft., and 
water is delivered through a 2}-in. ball- 
jointed nozzle, which projects 2 ft. 6 in. 
above, giving a total elevation of 78 ft. 6 in. 
The tower is worked by means of a Pelton 
water-wheel on the body of the truck, and is 
raised or lowered by segmental worm gears 
fitted at the lower end of the mast. The tower 
can be used at an angle of 35 deg. on either 
side of the perpendicular, and it may be 
swung in either direction, and raised or 
lowered whilst in operation. Among the 
advantages of this ingenious contrivance, 
the following should be noted :—The entire 
front of a building, 9o ft. wide, can be com- 
pletely covered; a stream of water can be 
thrown right through a building, and the 
direction of the stream may be changed by 
gearing connected with the vertical axis of 
the nozzle; and as the tower can be raised 
or lowered when in operation, the stream 
can be immediately moved from the top to 
the bottom of a building, or vice versd 
When working to its full capacity the tower 
will deliver 4,500 gallons of water per 
minute, and it can be made ready to deliver 
water into a building within ninety seconds 
after connexion with the engines affording the 
necessary supplies. The tower thus briefly 
described has been employed with consider- 
able success in San Francisco, and is attract- 
ing attention in other cities of the United 
States and Europe. We hope London is 
one of these. 


A Water-tower 
for Fires. 


THE Friday evening discourse 
last week at the Royal Institu- 
tion was given by the Hon. 
R. J. Strutt, the subject chosen being 
“Some Recent Investigations on Electrical 
Conduction.” He began by pointing out 
that the fact of the gold leaves of an elec- 
troscope remaining apart when charged 
Proved that at low-potential differences air 
1s practically a non-conductor. When, 
however, high voltages were applied to 
rarefied air, then its insulation broke down, 
aud we got the extremely complex pheno- 
menon of a gaseous discharge. The lecturer 
Stated that air was not a perfect insulator. 
He showed a striking experiment to illus- 
trate how easily it became a conductor. 


Electrical 
Conduction. 


When a Röntgen ray tube was started 30 ft. 
away from a charged electroscope the 
leaves rapidly collapsed, showing that the 
radiation had made the airaconductor. He 
also showed this effect by bringing a radium 
salt near the electroscope. It was very instruc- 
tive to note that the radiations in the two 
cases caused all the air in the neighbour- 
hood to become conducting. The mere 
presence of the flame of a Bunsen burner 
had also a similar effect. Mr. Strutt also 
proved experimentally that the air did not 
immediately lose its conducting properties 
when the radium salt was removed. He 
said that the conducting power of air is due 
to Becquerel rays, and gave the results of 
many experiments he had made to prove 
this. He ſound, ſor example, that platinum 
was about three times as radio- active as zinc, 
although its activity was many million times 
less than that of radium. The properties of 
mercury vapour offered a fruitful field for 
research, but the experimental difficulties in 
the way of determining the critical point of 
mercury—that is, the point at which the 
density of mercury was equal to the density 
of its vapour—were very formidable. Mer- 
cury was shown for the first time in public 
in a quartz vessel at a bright red heat. 


On Saturday last Professor 
Langton Douglas gave the first 
of a short course of two Satur- 
day afternoon lectures at the Royal Institution 
on “The Early Art of Siena.” The lecture 
dealt entirely with the architectural history 
of Siena Cathedral, treated of in connexion 
with, and as the expression of, the character 
and circumstances of the Sienese people; 
for the lecturer started with the thesis that 
art was not to be considered as a phenome- 
non in itself, but as the outcome of social 
and political surroundings. Accordingly a 
good deal was said as to the disposition and 
habits ot the Sienese, who were regarded 
by their neighbours in Italy as being of a 
somewhat peculiar and eccentric character, 
which was not without its manifestation in 
the parti - coloured architecture of their 
cathedral. Proſessor Douglas combatted 
the view of some critics that Siena Cathe- 
dral was begun under Cistercian influence; 
this only came into operation at a later 
date, when the main design had been settled 
and to a great extent carried out. He 
showed reason for tracipg in the building 
the combined influences of Lombard archi- 
tecture, of the Pisan style, and of Burgun- 
dian architecture. The lecture was well 
illustrated by a number of lantern 
views, including a view of the still 
remaining portions ot the projected trans- 
formation of the cathedral, when it was 
proposed to build a much larger cathedral 
on another axis, retaining the existing 
cathedral as the transept. This project 
came to an end before it had been carried 
very far, owing to the decline of the com- 
mercial and political prosperity of the city. 
Though not an architect, Professor Douglas 
has evidently studied the technical side of 
architecture. One could not but regret that 
there was not a larger audience, and especi- 
ally more architects, to hear a lecture which 
was one of the best and most interesting on 
an architectural subject that we have 
listened to. The second and concluding 
lecture will be given this (Saturday) after- 
noon, at 3 p.m. 


Royal Institution 
ctures. 


AT the Gallery of the Fine Art 


3 Society there is an exhibition 
of figure pictures in oil, tem- 
pera, and water- colour by A. Young 


Hunter and Mary Y. Hunter — 80 the 
catalogue gives it, so that we do not know 
the relationship between the two artists. 
We must be impolite enough to conſess that 
the value of the collection seems to us to lie 
more in the gentleman’s work than the lady's. 
The best of hers is The Breath and Bloom 
of the Year” (32), a picture of a pretty girl 
backed by a mass of flowers; but in other 
pictures her figures are very weak. Mr. 
Hunter shows in some of his paintings a 
great deal of humour in the depiction of 
character, and a great deal of executive 
ability in the painting of accessories. The 
best are “A Study” (6), merely a head; 
“Fine Feathers” (15); The Philosopher 
of Ferney” (18)—not Voltaire, but a travel- 
ling pedlar; and “In Times of Peace” (36), 
a fine piece of colour made out of a very 
simple subject. 


AT Mr. Dunthorne's Gallery 
Mr. ne in Vigo-street there is a col- 

lection of small water-colour 
drawings by Colonel R. Goff, who we pre- 
sume is an amateur, which deal largely 
in architectural subjects—street scenes in 
foreign cities, &c., and treat them very well. 
There are also some studies of landscape 
effect which are interesting not only as 
compositions but as giving the character of 
the country in the neighbourhood of some 
celebrated cities, such as “ Banks of the 
Arno, Florence” (outside ot the city); 
„Misty Morning, Tuscany”; “Tuscan 
Study—January”; the last named showing 
an undulating country with a single low- 
roofed white house in the middle distance. 
Sketches like these are of interest because 
they are not often made; English sketchers 
in Italy generally devoting their attention to 
the cities rather than to their surroundings. 
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LIST OF CHURCHES IN ENGLAND 
THAT EXHIBIT TRACES OF SAXON 
BUILDING. 

COMPILED HY PROFESSOR BALDWIN BROWN. 


THE following list is a supplement to the 
series of papers on “The Statistics of Saxon 
Churches, which appeared in the Builder in 
the autumn of 1900. It contains in alpha- 
betical order, according to counties, the names 
of the churches then noticed, together with 
those of some other examples to which the 
writer's attention has kindly been directed by 
readers of the previous papers. 

The criteria of Saxon or non- Saxon are those 
previously discussed, and it may be repeated 
here that no weight has been attached to the 
mere appearance of antiquity in a building, 
nor to local or historical considerations which 
may point to a pre-Conquest date for particular 
examples. The inclusion of a church in the 
list has been determined almost entirely by the 
presence of definite features which are known 
to be Saxon. These features are in every case 
worth cataloguing, though in a few isolated 
instances they may represent a survival of 
Saxon forms in post-Conquest buildings. The 
percentage of such survivals is probably greatest 
in the East Anglian region, where the Saxon 
peculiarity of the double-splayed window 
appears in what must certainly be Norman 
work on the western side of the cloisters at 
Norwich Cathedral. So far as this region is 
concerned, the fact casts a doubt on the validity 
of this particular criterion, and wherever in this 
part of England we have only double-splayed 
windows to judge by, some uncertainty must 
attach to decisions. In other parts of the 
country reliance on special features of the kind 
seems thoroughly to be justified. Where they 
are present other considerations are almost 
always in favour of a Saxon ascription. 
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In the case of each example on the list, there 
is added a very brief indication of the amount of 
Saxon work to be seen in the building, and of 
any features of special interest which this work 
It is, of course, imrossible in the 
few words used to give a complete inven- 
tory, and all that is proffered is some general 
guidance as to what a visitor may expect to 


may ‘offer. 


find upon the site. 


In most cases some indications have also been 
These are of a 
general kind, and in many instances are neces- 
The Saxon epoch may be 
divided conveniently into three periods : A, B, 
and C. A covers the time between the con- 
version of the Saxons and the beginning of 
the Danish inroads, or about 600 to 800 A. D.; 
B comprises the period of the Danish wars up 
to the time of the religious revival in the time 
of King Edgar, or Soo to about 950 A D. ; while 
C extends from 950 to the Norman Conquest 
The letter A, B, or C, placed after 
the name of an example indicates the period to 
which in each case the example may most 
reasonably be ascribed, while in the case of 
period C, the small numerals 1 and 2 placed 
after the letter, as Ci, C?, serve to show whether 
the example is more likely to belong to the 
last half of the tenth century or the middle of 


added as to probable date. 


sarily tentative. 


in 1066. 


the eleventh.* 
The criteria of date relied on for this appor- 


tionment of examples among the periods were 
discussed in two papers in the Builder of 


September 7 and September I4, 19001, and the 
following brief summary is all that is here 
needed. The evidence on which certain 
churches or parts of churches are now 


generally accepted as of the first period is of 


different kinds. It attains to certainty in the 
case of the existing crypts at Ripon and 
Hexham, which are the work of Wilfrid, about 
675 A. D., and it reaches varying degrees of 
probability in the following cases :—St. Martin 
and St. Pancras, Canterbury, may be in part 
Romano-Hritish, and in part of Augustine's 
time ; the early foundations at the west end of 
Rochester Cathedral are ascribed to about 
606 A.D., Lyminge, the apsidal church c. 635. 
The old Saxon icundations at Peterborough 
may go back to the establishment of the 
Monastery about 660; those at Reculver to 
c. 070; Monkwearmouth and Jarrow to c. 675- 
080; Brixworth to c. 680. Escomb and 
Corbridge, for which no definite year 
can be suggested, and also Stone-by- 
Faversham may be of the same early period. 
St. Peter-on-the-Wall, near Bradwell, Essex, 
has many characteristics of the earliest period, 
but there are difficulties, into which there is not 
Space to enter, that militate against its un- 
reserved acceptance. 

For the third, or C period, the criteria are 
more distinct. These are (1) cruciform plans 
of the Latin-cross type and western towers, 
and (2) the characteristic Saxon features of 
double-splayed windows, pilaster strips, and 
mid-wali shafts in openings in belfries, or at 
times in the walls of naves. The cruciform 
(Latin cross) plan belongs to advancing 
Romanesque, and we know that it was in use 
in England by 970, the date of the building on 
this scheme of the abbey church of Ramsey, 
in Huntingdonshire, while the Saxon western 
towers, and the characteristic features just 
enumerated, seem connected with similar 
structures and details which were coming 
into use in Germany at about the tenth 
century. 

For the intermediate period, B, that of the 
Danish troubles, there is no definite criterion, 
but examples may be provisionally assigned to 
it, when (1) they lack the positive signs of 
antiquity of the churches of the first period, 
but (2) exhibit none of the characteristic marks 
of the later epoch above noted. It must 
accordingly be understood that ascription to 
the second period, indicated by the letter B in 
the list, merely means that there is nothing 
about the example which obliges us to place it 
after the middle of the tenth century. Long- 
and-short work, which does not occur in 
period A, may belong either to period B or 
C, but in some cases where an example on the 
list has nothing Saxon to show but Jong-and- 
short work, no indication oi period has been 
given. 

For the division of the third epoch into two 
sub- periods one reason is the appearance in 
some examples of such advanced Romanesque 
features as recessed arches, soffit and angle- 


°A three-fold division of period C is feasible, but the 
two-fold division indicated is sufficient for the present 
purpose. 
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shafts, and mouldings somewhat elaborately 
profiled. These are not likely to date earlier 
than about the reign of Edward the Confessor. 
Again, the numerous western towers with the 
characteristic Saxon belfry openings must in 
the main belong to the latest period, for the 
reason that some of the class, such as Hornby, 
near Bedale, Yorks, were obviously built in 
Norman times, and this adoption of Saxon 
features into the Norman building epoch 
would not have taken place had not these 
Saxon features been in familiar use at the time 


of the Conquest. All the above are marked Ci. 


On the other hand, certain examples have 


been placed in the first sub- period C., partly 


because they show definite indications in the 
retention of older features, such as baluster 
in the double openings, and partly 


shafts 
because, though elaborate in workmanship, 
they do not exhibit the features of advanced 
Romanesque referred to above. 

The adoptivn of this scheme of chronology 
has the advantage that it spreads the examples 
more evenly over the whole period than is the 
case when we accept a date in the seventh 
century for a few examples, and relegate all 
the rest tothe time near the Norman Conquest. 
We know from records that there was both 
activity and ambition among church builders, 
alike in the seventh and eighth centuries and 
in the time of Edgar, and need not hesitate to 
ascribe to these periods buildings that seem to 
accord with them in architectural character. 
At the same time it must be repeated that this 
dating of individual examples is necessarily, in 
the existing state of our knowledge, more or 
less provisional. In every case, however, when 
a date has been assigned in the following list, 
some definite architectural facts have furnished 
a reason for the ascription. 


Bedfordshire, 
Bedford (St. Peter), C.—Axial tower, chancel. 
Clapham, CZ. - Western tower. 
Stevington, Cl_—Western tower, wooden mid-wall 
slab in south window of tower. 


vie Pe Berkshire. 


Wickbam, C? - Western tower, Roman shafts re- 


used in belfry openings. 


i 


Buckinghamshire. 


Wing, Ci.—A basilican church, with crypt of ad- 


vanced torm under the presbytery, which ends 
with polygonal apse. 

[Iver ; the blocked windows here have au 
Early Norman rather than a Saxon character. | 
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8 Cambridgeshire. 


Cambridge, St. Benet, Ci. Western tower, with 


balusters in belfry openings; fine tower arch. 


Cambridge, St. Giles, C2. Tower arch, preserved 


when church was rebuilt. 


Cheshire. 


No Saxon churches recognised. At Edisbury there 
is a fairly preserved Saxon entrenched station 
of the year 014. 
Cornwall, 


[The church at Tintagel has some Saxon character 
in its masonry, but this is not pronounced enough 
for inclusion in the list.) 


Cumberland, 
No examples recognised. 


Derbyshire, 


Kepton, C!.—Square-ended chancel and eastern end 
of nave with transeptal chapels ; a columned 
crypt under the chancel showing two periods of 
Saxon work. 

Devon. 

Sidbury, C?.—A small crypt of late form under 

Norman chancel. 


Dorset. 


Sherborne, C.— Fragments of blocked doorway at 
the west end of present church. A relic of pre- 
Conquest. bishop's church. 

Wareham (St. Martin), C-.—Complete nave and 

© Chancel church, with later additions. 


Durham, 


Billingham, C?.— Western tower with perhaps fabric 
ot nave. 

Escomb, A.—Complete nave and chancel church, 
with characteristic openings and details. 

Hart, B.—Fabric, with fragmentary details, of a 
possibly Early Saxon church. 

Jarrow, A.— Present chancel. Baluster shafts, &c., 
from old church now destroyed. 

Monkwearmouth, A. — Western porch and western 
end of nave are early. The tower raised on the 
porch is of the eleventh century. Interesting 
openings and details. 

Norton, C:. Cruciform church; central tower and 
transepts are Saxon. 

Sockburn, B Fragments of nave. 
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Essex. 


Colchester, Trinity Church, C.—Western tower. 

Greenstead, C2.—Nave of timber church, dating 
about 1020. 

Hadstock, C--—Fine Late Saxon nave, with double 
splayed windows. 

Great Hallingbury, C2—Recessed chancel arch in 
Roman brick, with Saxon characteristics. 
West Mersea, C2. Double-s pla ed lights in western 

tower. 
[ St. Peter- on-· the- Wall.— Perhaps a Saxon church of 
early date ; now a barn ; ended apsidally. | 


Gloucestershire. 


Bibury, C.—Fragments of chancel arch, with carved 
rood above ; double splayed ligbt in nave. 
Coln Rogers, C:.—Nave and chancel ; good details. 
Daglingworth, C.— Parts of the fabric: a western 

division existed in the nave. 

Deerhurst, St. Mary, B or Cl.—Western tower, 
nave, ruined apse, transeptal chapels, with 
later aisles to nave; a monastic church ; in- 
teresting example. 

Deerhurst Chapel, C?.—Nave and chancel of 1050. 

Miserden, C.— North and south door ways. 


Hampshire, 


Boarhunt, C:—Complete nave and chancel church; 
nave had western division. . 
Breamore.— CI. — Large Saxon church practically 


complete; transept or transeptal chapel; 
incomplete central tower. ö 

Corhampton, Ci. Nave and chancel church, good 
details. 


Headbourn Worthy, C.— Nave and part of chancel; 
remains of carved rood over western door. 

Hinton Ampner, C.— Fragments. 

Little Sombourne, C.— Fabric of nave. 

Tichborne C2,—Late Saxon chancel, witb double- 
splayed lights and broad pilaster strips at 
corners. 

Warblington, C.— Small Saxon tower with door- 
Ways on three faces 15ft. from the ground, 
embedded in fine later church. 


Herefordshire. 


Kilpeck.—The Norman church! shows a fragment 
of long-and-short work on the north side. 


— 4, 


3 Hertfordshire. puu 


St. Alban's, St. Michael, B.—A Saxon nave" of 
C. 950, with internally-splayed lights ; arcades 
to side aisles later. 


Huntingdonshire, 
No examples. 
Kent. 
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Canterbury, St. Martin, A. — Nave and chancel both 


Pre- Conquest, the latter, perhaps, Pre-Saxon. 


Canterbury: St. Mildred, B.—the south wall of the 


nave and part of that of the chancel of a large 
church ; massive quoins. — 


Canterbury : St. Pancras, A.— foundations of apsidal 


Single-aisled churcb, with western porch and 
lateral chapels ; Roman brick, 


Dover: St. Mary-in-the-Castle, Ci.— A complete 


cruciform church with central tower ; fine 
example, much restored. 


Lydd, C! or B.—Relics of Saxon basilican church at 


the north-west corner of the present medi:cval 
edifice. A double-splayed window. 


Lyminge, A.—Foundations of apsidal church. 


Reculver, A.— Portions of existing ruins belong to 
the apsidal basilican church ot c. 67o. 

Rochester, A.— Early foundations (not now visible) 
at western end of, the present cathedral. 


Stone by Faversham, A. Early masonry showing 


Roman technique in chancel of ruined church. 
Swanscombe, C Western tower. 
Whitfield. Cl.—Nave and chancel of small Saxon 
church, with later additions. 


Lancashire. 


Heysham Church, C.—A Saxon west door; a north 
door, preserved apart. 

Heysham Chapel, B.—Ruins of plain oblong 
oratory ; a Saxon south door, 


Leicestershire. 
Birstall, C!.—Saxon chancel, with pierced wooden 


mid-wall shaft in north window. 
Leicester, St. Nicholas, C.— Nave. 


— — 


Lincolnshire. 


Alkborough, C?.—Western tower. 

Barholm, . Cz. — South door, with enrichment on 
jambs. 

Barton- on- Humber. CI. — Tower and western ad- 
junct; pilaster strips, baluster shafts, and other 
details. Tower formed originally the body of 
the church. 

Bracebridge, C2. - Western tower, nave, with chancel 
arch, 

Branston, C?.—Western tower with external arcad- 
ing in advanced Romanesque style; west end 
of nave. 

Broughton, C*.—Half-round stair turret: tower 
once the body of the church; good tower 
(formerly chancel) arch. - 

Little Bytham.— Fragment of long-and-short work. 

Cabourn, Cz. - Western tower. 

Clee, CZ. - Western tower. 

Coleby, C-.— Western tower. 
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Great Corringham, C?.— Western tower. 
Cranwell.—Long-and-short quoins to nave. 
<Glentworth, Cz. Western tower. 

Hainton, C: —Western tower. 

Great Hale, C2—VWestern tower, turret stair in 
corner: good caps. 

Harmston, Cz. - Western tower. 

Harpswell, C.- Western tower, proportions not 
Saxon. 

Heapham, C.- Western tower. 

Holton-le-Clay, C-. - Western tower. 

Hough - on- the-Hill. C.—Hali- round turret ; western 
tower, with early detail. 

Lincoln, St. Benedict, Cz. - Western tower. 

St. Mary-le-Wigford, C-.— Western tower. 

St. Peter-at-Gowts, C?. — Western tower, 
west end of nave. 

Marton, C:. - Western tower. 

Nettleton, C-.—Western tower. 

Ropsley, C.—Fabric of nave, long-and-short quoins. 

Rothwell, C. Western tower, west end of nave. 

Scartho, C. - Western tower. 

Skillington.—Long-and-short quoin to nave. 

Springthorpe, C.. Western tower. 

Stowe, Cl and C:. Saxon central tower, with tower 
ar ches (upper part destroyed) ; Saxon transepts, 
Norman nave and chancel. Probably about 1040; 
transepts perhaps earlier. 

Stragelethorpe Door in western wall. 

“Thurloy, C —Western tower, with long- and- short 
quoins. 

Waith. C. — Axial tower, now central. 

"Wustord.—Long-and-short quoins to nave. 

Winterton. C-.—Western tower. 

Worlaby, C-.-—Western tower. 
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Middlesex. 
Kingsbury. — Long-and -sbort work in western 
quoins. 
Monmouthshire. 


St. Woolos, Newport.—The plain structure that 


precedes the enriched Norman doorway of the tine 
Norman church is in all probability pre-Conquest, 
but it possesses in its present condition no charac- 
teristic marks. The openings are all modern. | 


Norfolk. 


Bessiogham, C? —Round western tower, with fabric 
of nave. . 

Coltishall, C.—Part of north wall of nave. 

Dunham Magna, C?.—Saxon nave and axial tower 
between nave and (later) chancel; curious 
western door. 

Houghton-on-the-Hill C.— Fabric of nave wooden, 
mid-wall slab. 

Howe C.- Round western tower. 

East Lexham, C. — Round western tower, curious 
mid-wall slab with cross. 

Newton C-.—Evidence of plan like Dunham. 

Norwich, St. Julian, C? — Round western tower. 
j Cathedral Cloisters, C.—The double- 
splayed circular lights in the west wall are of 
Norman origin. 

Rockland, All Saint:, C?.—Nave quoins are in long- 
and-short work. 

Scole. — Traces of long-and-short work. 

Weybourn, C. Tower originaily over the chancel. 
strip-work externally. 

Witton C. - Round western tower with fabric of 
nave. 

Northamptonshire. 


Barnack CI.— Fine western tower with strip-work 
and carved details, sedile and aumbries in 
tower walls, fine tower arch, indications ot west 
wall of Saxon nave. 

Earls Barton, CI.— Fine Western tower with strip- 
work and details; baluster shafts in beltry 
openings and windows. 

Brigstock, CI.—Half- round stair turret, western 
tower, fabric of nave ; characteristic openings. 

Brixworth, A and CI.— Large early basilican church 
with polygonal apse : interesting features of 
plan, original aisles lost, later Saxon western 
tower with half round stair turret. 

Geddington, C.—Traces of arcading in strip-work on 
north wall of nave. 

Greens Norton.—Fabric of nave with long and 
short quoins, great height of walls. 

Pattishall. C?.— Fabric of nave, chancel arch. 

Peterborough, A.— Foundations under present tower 
ot eastern end of large early church, appa- 
rently of the T-form which appears in early 
churches of Gaul. 

Stowe-nine-churches, C!.—Tower arch. 

Wittering. C2.—Nave and chancel church with 
later additions; good chancel arch. 


Northumberland. 


Bolam. C. Western tower, corbel caps. 

Bywell. St. Andrew, C-.—Western tower. 

Corbridge, A.— Western tower over earlier porch, 
nave, fine archway from porch to nave. 

Heddon-on-the-Wall. — Surviving long-and-short 
quoin to nave. 

Hexham, A.—Crypt of church built by Wilfrid about 
075, closely resembling the crypt at Ripon. 

Lindisfarne.—Portions of side walls of chancel and 
foundations of apse appear to be remains of the 
pre-Norman church. 

Ovingham, C-.—Western tower. 

Warden, C.. Western tower, Roman worked stones 
as imposts of tower arch. 


western tower appear to belong to the Prce-Con- 
quest period, but the work looks Norman rather 
than Saxon.) 

Somerford. Keynes, B.—A characteristic narrow 
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Whittingham, C. Long · and- short quoins to western 


tower. , 
Nottinghamshire. 


Carlton-in-Lindrick, C?.—Tower arch and possibly 


parts of fabric. 
Oxfordshire. 

Caverstield, C —Western tower. 

Langford, C?.—Axial tower with Saxon features, 
keyhole opening in mid-wall slab. 

Northleigh, C-.—Axial tower. 

Oxford, Cathedral, B or C.—Traces of triapsidal 
eastern end of early church. 

Oxford, St. Michael, C!1—Western tower with 
double splayed loops and double belfrey open- 
ings with baluster shafts. 


Rutland. 
Market Overton, C.—Characteristic tower arch. 


Shropshire. 


Barrow, C-.—Saxon chancel. 

Clee, St. Margaret. C*.—Herring-bone facing in 
north wall of chancel similar to that in Saxon 
church at Diddlebury. 

Diddlebury, C.. North wall of nave with charac- 
teristic openings; herring-bone facing in the 
interior. 

Stanton Lacy, C.—North wall of nave and north 
transept, good pilaster strips. 

Wroxeter, B or C.—Part of north wall of nave 
with tlat-headed window and horizontal string 
course ; adjacent parts Norman. 


Somerset. 
No surviving examples. 
Staffordshire. 
No examples recognised. 
Suffolk. 


Barham.—Traces of long-and-short work. 
Claydon.—Fabric of nave, long-and-short quoins. 
Darsham.—North door of Saxon character. 
Debenham, C.—Western tower with pre- Conquest 
detail. 
Gosbeck.—Long-and-short quoins to nave. 
Hemingstone.— Fragments of long-and-short work. 
Herringtleet, C-.—Round western tower with 
Saxon detail. 
Surrey. 


Godalming.—Traces of Saxon work almost obli- 
terated, north door of early style. 

Guildford, C.— Axial tower with pilaster strips em- 
bedded in later additions. 

Stoke d'Abernon, B or C.—South wall of nave retains 
Saxon indications. 


Sussex. 


Arlington, C!.—A fine Saxon nave and perhaps 
chancel, with later additions. 

Bishopstone, B.— Tbe best existing Saxon south 
porch. Sundial. Western end of nave also 
Saxon. 

zolney. Enriched archivolt to south door. Main 
fabric perhaps Saxon. 

St. Botolph, C2—Caancel arch of advanced style, 
similar to Saxon tower arch at Sompting. 

Bosham, C2.—Complete Saxon church with western 
tower, nave, and chancel (extended later). Fine 
chancel arch. 

Clayton, C.. —Chancel arch of Late Saxon type. 

West Hampnett.—Chancel. Chancel arch, now 
modernised, had Saxon character. 

Lewes. St. John sub Castro.—lnriched doorway at 
south-east of church, a surviving fragment. 
Singleton, C.—Double splayed lights in western 

tower. 

Sompting, Cz. - Western tower, with original ter- 
mination, by German Helm.“ Corbel caps in 
belfry openings. Enriched tower arch ot late 
style. 

840 C2 Enriched north and south doors; 
possibly other parts of the fabric. 

Wooibeding. C.— Pilaster strips on wall of nave. 

Worth, C.—Complete cruciform church without 
tower ; fine chancel arch. 


Warwickshire. 


Wootton Wawen, C.—Tower apparently intended 
to be central ; Saxon arched openings on all the 


four faces. 
Westmorland, 
No examples. 
Wiltshire. 
Avebury, B. Saxon nave with windows in two 


tiers. 
Bradford-on-Avon, Cl,—Complete (restored) small 

nave and chancel church with lateral porch ; 

narrow openings, external arcading. 
Bremhill.—Long-and-short work at quoins of nave. 
Britford, C!.—Nave, with north and south openings 
to former transeptal chapels; interesting 


details. 
North Burcombe.—~Long-and-short quoins east of 
chancel. 


[Netheravon.— The plan and arrangement of the 


doorway, with enrichment, in north wall of 
nave. 
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Worcestershire. 

No examples recognised. 

Yorkshire. 

Appleton-le-Street, Cꝰ.— Western tower. 

Bardsey, B.—Western tower, perhaps raised on 
earlier porch, western end of nave; work of 
early character. 

Hackness.—Chancel arch may be Pre-Conquest. 

(Hornby (by Bedale)—An example of a western 

tower with double belfry openings and mid-wall 

shafts that is certainly of Norman times.] 

Kirk Hammerton, C? —Western tower, nave, and 
chancel with later additions ; characteristic 
doorways and chancel arch. 

Kirkby Hill, C?.— Parts of main fabric. 

Kirkdale, C2.—Nave of c. 1060, with later additions: 
good western door ; interesting sun-dial with 
inscriptions over south door. 

Laughton-en-le-Morthen, C.— North door and por- 
tion of walling at north-west corner of present 
church. 

[Leathly, western tower, with doorway in place 
of tower arch. No special pre-Conquest signs. ] 
Ledsham. C? —Large and fairly complete late 

Saxon church. 

Middleton-by- Pickering, C.- Western tower. 

Monk Fryston, C:.— Western tower. 

Ripon, A—Crypt of Wilfrid similar to that at 
Hexham. 

Skipwith, C.— Interesting western tower with good 
tower arch and openings; curious recess in 
ringing- chamber. 

Wharram-le-Street, C2. Western tower. 

York, St. Mary Bishophill Junior, C-.—Western 
tower with recessed tower arch. 
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THE DECORATIVE ART OF THE 
JAPANESE.—V. | 


TEMPLE DECORATION—GRILLES OR LATTIC 
WORK. 


1 COME now to a very highly-developed 
form of decoration, which is used to a large 
extent in the Temples, but which I have not 
found a trace of elsewhere.* It is not sym- 
bolic: it has little affinity with what has 
already been considered ; it would hardly be 
called Japanese at first sight, though, perhaps, 
in their individuality of conception and in- 
genuity of construction, they possess two at 
least of the characteristics of Japanese art. 

We must imagine that the decorative artist 
while not abandoning his brush and chisel, has 
taken saw and plane as his chief tools ; further, 
that his imagination is exercised by the decora- 
tion, not of a flat surface, but of an open space, 
such a space, for example, as the sides of a 
temple gateway, which in form are not unlike 
an English lych-gate. He fills it, not with 
solid woodwork, but with a lattice or grille. 
So, too, the walls which surround the court- 
yards are solid only for about half their 
height: the upper half is usually constructed of 
latticework panels. I propose to devote this 
article to this work which I believe to be 
unique, the principles on which it is con- 
structed have, so iar as I know, not yet been 
studied ; and I speak without other book of 
reference than Owen Jones's Grammar of 
Ornament,” though open work both in wood 
and stone was often resorted to in the archi- 
tecture of other countries, nothing approach- 
ing these Japanese lattices is to be found else- 
where. 

Occasionally the designs overlap those of the 
diapers, as was, indeed, inevitable, for they 
are to a certain extent open-work diapers ; 
but as a whole the designs stand apart, having 
no relaticn to any other form of ornament. 
The new conditions of work seem to have in- 
spired the artists.to invent a decoration, not 
merely specially adapted to, but solely to be 
used in this instance. 

Now, the artist-designer, having taken to 
himself his saw and plane, has given himself 
new elements out of which to weave new 
devices. One of the most important of these 
is thickness of wood, which, being visible to 
the beholder, enable him to produce effects of 
lightness and solidity, and these effects are 
heightened by the use of pieces of varying 
thickness in the same design. But even mere 
important still is the substitution of actual 
bright light (or of course darkness) for the 
spaces of his diapers, and it is this feature 
which has given the essential character to the 
lattice-work. For the sunlight passing through 


* This may be accounted for by the fact that the 
domestic architecture of the Japanese is so rigidly simple 
that it would not admit of the use of such de oration; and 
as there were few if any public buildings, there was 
practically no place where it could be used. The modern 
buildings of Japan, alas, are hardly suitable for the per- 
petuation of the old style of ornamentation. 
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the interstices of the woodwork emphasises 
the shape of the space, attracts the eye to it 
much more than to the surrounding design 
which makes the shape, and to a much greater 
extent than the shadows of high-relief carving, 
and this the Japanese artist, with that love of 
everything novel which characterises the 
nation, has seized upon. In many cases the 
woodwork is entirely subordinated to the 
space-shapes, the cye taking these to be the 
design. 

I shall endeavour to treat the designs on the 
method of continuous growth or natural de- 
velopment. This "natural order may not 
be true in art as it is in Nature. A most com- 
plicated design may, of course, be invented 
straight off without being developed from more 
simple ones; but, at least, when a “natural 
order ” is discoverable it is useful to note it, 
if only for the purposes of study. 

The simple designs are merely of crossed 
lines, of which I have selected an effective 
example (fig. 1, see lithograph). I need hardly 
say that it is not made on the crossed lath prin- 
ciple of garden trellis-work : the pieces of wood 
join in the same plane, and donot overlap. Even 
with poor materials the common-place repeti- 
tion produced by cross lines at regular inter- 
vals is avoided. From this we pass at once 
into the region of ingenious and obscure con- 
struction. The design given in fig. 2, made of 
crossed zigzag lines, is very prevalent all over 
Japan. I think (though I speak under correc- 
tion) that it is purely Japanese. It will already 
have been noticed among some of the diaper 
designs given in previous articles, but I have 
postponed consideration of it because it has 
always seemed to me to be essentially the 
product of lattice-work. Whether the light- 
ning suggested it, or whether it was worked 
out merely in playful fancy, I cannot deter- 
mine, but the effect is very striking and some- 
what curious. There is, moreover, something 
rather irritating to the eye in having to 
follow these troublesome zigzaggy lines: it 
does not travel smoothly along them, it is 
perpetually being jolted off the rails, so 
to speak; it cannot even follow one line 
continuously and peacefully, but is perpetually 
being attracted by some notch in the crossing 
line. Undoubtedly the design sets up cerebral 
fidgets and inevitable reflections has to how on 
earth it was drawn ; and if there be among my 
readers an architect who is vexed by a trouble- 
some apprentice, let me suggest that he should 
be set to work to draw the design in fig. 2— 
that in fig. 3 would, indeed, be better 
worrying Out the method of construction for 
himself. He will give no more trouble. But 
the eye curiously enough does not follow the 
lines at all, but rests on the spaces that lie 
betweeu—which are in the figure A. The 
lines seem, indeed, so subordinate to the figure 
that you might imagine the order of things 
reversed, the spaces filled by solid wood, and 
the woodwork left blank. The predominance 
of the space effect on the brain I may further 
illustrate by my own impressions, for when- 
ever I look at the design I always feel so 


A 


thankful that after all the spaces are not all 
anyhow, but fall regularly and properly under 
one another. The space-shape is, perhaps, 
somewhat bizarre; but it 1s not unpleasing, 
and it is a recognised device in Japanese 
heraldry. In the crest of one family it appears 
in twin form, as at B. 

Fig. 3 is an amplification of the same design 
with triple zigzags, most dazzling and be- 
wildering, and again rather irritating to the 
eye until it comes to rest on the figures of two 
spaces. The constructive principle is, of 
course, the fall of one unit at each break in the 
line, and as this occurs in both lines at the 
same horizontal, the spaces fall naturally one 
under the other. It should be noted that the 
fall in fig. 2 is of one-fourth of the breadth of 
the line, but in fig. 3 it is of its whole breadth. 
The design wiil also be seen with two zigzags, 
and in one of the illustrations in Article 2 
(Builder, February 7) there are no less than 
seven. Many variations are also produced 
by change of angle and wood thickness; 
beautiful effects are also made by using 
two colours, or gold and colour; one for 
the surface of the wood and the other 


the zigzag lozenge. 
of thinner wood than the bars the effect of 


shadow is introduced in addition to that of 
wood - thickness. 


class also shows that it is not very high up in 
the scale of development. 
very great 
examples 
temples. 


for its thickness. A combination very often 
seen is a gold lattice with its under surfaces 
crimson. A glance at the illustrations will 
show how the wood-thickness ccmes into 
play, and becomes an elemental feature of the 
design itself. It takes the place, of course, of 
shadow in relief work, but the eftect is 
heightened by the light coming through the 
other parts of the design, sharpening the 
edges of the wood. When very thick wood is 
used the effect is massive ın the extreme. 

The designing of an ornament for the 
lozenge-spaces would naturally be the next 
step on our artist's upward path of excellence; 
and also naturally he would have recourse to 
some of the standard four-petalled floral forms. 
That one especially with the indented petal, 
seeming, indeed, to have been created on 
purpose for the zigzag lozenge, so beautifully 
does it fit into the crannies of it. This is 
shown in fig. 4, which is a very massive piece 
of work, the wood being 14in. thick. The 
Ornament and bars are flush; it is gold 
throughout and exceedingly handsome. Fig. 5 
is also a simple lattice of triple bars, made ot 
thick wood and gold throughout; the lozenges 
are filled with a deeply-cut ornamental figure. 
In spite of the thick wood used, this lattice is 
lighter in effect than fig. 4, which in some 
measure, I think, is due to the more acute 
angle of intersection of the bars. In fig. C a 
light effect is produced with thick bars, which 
are black, the gracefully fantastic ornaments 
being in gold. I need hardly say that these 
designs are typical of a hundred others ; it is, 
indeed, literally true to sav that, although my 
studies extended through all the many build- 
ings and courtyards of the Nikko and Shiba 
Temples, I never came across the same design 
twice. 

The next idea which came, I imagine, into 


the fertile brain of our artist, after he had been 
satished with the results of ornamenting the 
lozenge, was the modification of the Iczenge 
form, regarding the iteration of it, quite apart 
from its ornamentation, as wearisome. 
has done this, as we see in fig. 7, by the intro- 
duction of small slips of wood glued on to the 
inner surfaces of the cross-bars. 
tically obliterate the lozenge, and produce a 


He 


They prac- 


novel internal shape instead, which may have 
been suggested by a curvilinear modification of 
By making these slips 


Colour effect also is not 
ignored, for the inner pattern is gold and the 


bars black. The slips are centred on the bars, 
so that the same effect is seen on both sides. 


This method of producing subordinate de- 
signs by internal slips of wood was not likely 
to rest with such a simple, though graceful, 
result. More elaborate designs wouid inevi- 


tably have quickly followed, a typical example 
of which is given in fig. 8. 


Apart trom the intrinsic evidence, I think 
that the great number which are found of this 


They require no 

ingenuity to invent, and poor 
are frequently seen in Parsee 
It is, in fact, the common form of 
the lattice we are about to examine. The one 
figured has merit, and considerable grace of 
curve, and is one of the best I have seen. The 
bars are black, and the inner ornament grey, 
the effect being heightened by a background 
of crimson, which emphasises the space-shape. 

The course of development continues clearly 
traced. Right angles, though frequently used, 
are not in highest favour in Japan. The 
favourite angle of grace is somewhere about 
30 deg. from the horizontal line, now rather 
more, now slightly less. In fig. 8 it will have 
been noticed that all the internal wood-slips 
are of the same shape. At first when the 
angle of inclination of the bars was lessened 
it was not unnatural that the slips should still 
be of the same shape: and inevitable, for the 
idea which the designer had in his mind is to 
produce a space-shape which shall be pleasant 
in its iteration, and not monotonous to the 
lozenge, or bizarre, and troublesome like the 
zigzag lozenge. The shape of the slips in 
fig.9 is based on the same main form as 
those in fig. 8; and the resultant space-shape 
is also the same form but elongated horizon- 
tally. But the eye cannot fail at once to 
detect a curious lack of symmetry in the 
arrangement of the internal slips of wood. 
This exists also in fig. 7, but as their shape 
is not pronounced it is not very noticeable. 
But with an ornate design like that in fig. 9 


ornamented bars and the space-shape. 
though the woodwork seems to vanish in the 
overpowering effect of the space, yet the eye 
sometimes does ignore the space-shapes, and 


of four smaller ones. 


this unsymmetry becomes very marked. Yov 
see at once that the pattern does not match 
somewhere ; face to face the slips are even, but 
back to back they are all askew. What has 
happened is that in order to make the central 
design uniform the pieces have been glued on 
right-side-up and up-side down alternately. 
This design is in grey with black bars. 

Now, I think that both figs. 8 and 9 show 
what great importance the artist attached to 
his internal or space-shape. The actual lattice 
with its scroll ornament is certainly graceful, 
but it seems to be an adjunct rather than a 
principal. lt seems to be the result rather than 
the cause of the very graceful space- figure 
which impresses itself, from the background 
either of crimson or bright sunshine on the 
retina. It strikes the eye with as much force 
as the solid ornament in fig. 6; and this, as } 
have already indicated, is the keynote of a very 
large class of lattice work. Fig. ro is another 
design of this class ; the inner work being of 


very bold scrolls ; they are gold inserted in a 


heavy black zig-zag frame. 
Yet another stage in development. I do not 


know if “optical effect” expresses exactly the 
difference produced by a lattice and that by a 
diaper, but I think it indicates what I want to 
convey. Now, if you examine figs. 7, 8, 9, and 


10 you will sce that there is something else 
which has not yet been noted beyond the 
Al- 


rests on the woodwork in another way alto- 
gether. It construcis a solid design in the 
woodwork at the junction of the bars, which is 
composed of the four crossing sides from four 
contiguous lozenges with their ornaments. 
Although it does not force itself prominently 
forward, the eye can readily detect it making a 
central ornament to a large lozenge made up 
It is in the form of a 
highly ornate St. Andrew’s cross, the larger 
but secondary pattern which exists in all 
lattice work. These designs in rectilinear 
arrangement work out side by side, but in 
diagonal arrangement each figure borrows 
one limb from each of its neighbours. In 
fig. 11 this secondary figure becomes the chief 
figure, and thus marks this stage of develop- 
ment. The inner design is worked out on four 
lattice squares (for a reason to be presently 
explained this class is always rectilinear), and 
it will be seen that the borrowing process just 
alluded to is discarded, the foliated cross- 
designs being arranged independently both in 
horizontal and diagonal arrangement. In this 
class the wood design predominates over the 
space-shape. It was coloured blue, with black 
bars, with the thickness both of slips and bars 
red. Fig. 12 is another very striking example 
of this class; it was painted entirely of that 
vivid oxide green which is one of the most 
prevalent colours in the temple; the boldness 
of its curves requiring no adventitious aid to 
enhance their beauty, the shadow lines very 
slight, as the slips are nearly flush with the 
bars. 

An optical effect is the origin of the next 
development. If you look carefully at fig. 11, 
you will notice a secondary solid design, 
another cross-form composed of the limbs of 
the main design used inversely ; this form also 
arranged itself independently, both horizontally 
and diagonally ; and then, curiously enough— 
so manifold are the optical effects produced by 
their lattice work—a space form suddenly pre- 
dominates, also composed of four lattice spaces ; 
the St. Andrew’s cross made by the diagonals 
of a square. So this optical effect is utilised 
in the next development. The secondary solid 
design, instead of depending for its limbs on 
the main design, becomes itself an independent 
primary design, and, as shown in fig. 13, there 
are now two foliated cross-forms coming 
alternately in diagonal arrangement, but each 
having a horizontal line of its own. The bars 
are of thick wood, with thin slips for the 
designs, giving deep shadow effects ; the two 
designs, as might be expected, are emphasised 
by different colours ; they are of dark-blue and 
vivid green ; the lattice bars are gold, and all 
the wood thicknesses red. The result is 
effective in the extreme. 

With fig. 14 we come to the last stage of the 
developing process as it appears to my eyes. 
Two things about it are noticeable at the hrst 
glance: the adoption of the angle of grace, 
and a reversion to the predominance of the 
space-shape, a second glance showing two 
different sets of space-shapes. The second 
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effect is the result of the first. The space- 
shapes seem to have been lost sight of in figs. 
II, 12, and 13, except as already indicated ; but 
there will be seen to be two sets, subordinate, 
as I have already pointed out, to the wood- 
work, not having been, as in other cases, 
specially designed ; they are the results merely 
of the woodwork. I must ask the reader to 
remember the peculiar want of symmetry in 
the arrangement of the internal slips, which 
was noticed in fig. 9 and 10, and which was 
caused by the departure from the right-angled 
arrangement of the lattice-bars. The same 
wood-slip was used throughout the design, but 
it had to be inverted in order to get the same 
space-shape in each lozenge. Now in fig. 14 
that second glance which revealed two different 
sets of space-shapes will have revealed also 
two different sets of wood-slips. In the 
natural order of arrangement, fig. 14 
might have been placed after fig. 10; but I 
think it should come after figs. 11, 12, and 13, 
because in those figures the double set of space- 
shapes, which is the characteristic feature of 
fig. 14, was first developed. The Jack of sym- 
metry in the pairs of wood ornaments in figs. 
g and 10 in the back-to-back arrangement is 
avoided in fig. 14 by a modification of the 
design of the wood slip; the two being made 
as symmetrical as possible by var ying the curve 
lengths of each of its parts. Symmetry was, of 
course, not obtainable, for one is worked in an 
angle of 6odeg., the other in an angle of 
30 deg. ; thus the length of the stem in the 
second form is manifestly shorter than that in 
the first; but the {wo combined make a leaf- 
like form which is symmetrical in appearance 
though not in actual drawing. The lattice is, 
like so many others, in grey with black bars. 

This exhausts the process of development, 
and indeed it is difficult to see how it can go 
further. I add, however, a few designs which 
are noteworthy, some of which lie outside the 
natural order which has been adopted for the 

purposes of study. 

Fig. 15 is of the same order as fig. 13, except 

that the same design is used throughout for, 
the inner ornaments. Each row is, however, 
coloured differently, the alteration being 
intensely bright blue and vivid oxide green. 
(This does not sound attractive to Western eyes, 
but there is a mysterious affinity between these 
colours in Japan which makes them harmonise.) 
The lattice bars are reduced to a minimum of 
breadth, and are also bright blue. The design 
is singularly effective, the artist having 
abandoned pure line ornament for his inner 
slips in favour of the quatrefoil. The structural 
or drawing principle of this design is worth 
noticing, partly because it is so simple and 
partly also because in it East and West meet in 
amost unexpected manner. 
In fig. 16 there is a central design repeated 
ia horizontal and diagonal lines. But the con- 
ception is much more elaborately worked out, 
and both wood design and space designs are 
merged in the general effect, which is that of a 
net of crimson lacquer lace. 

Figs. 17 and 18 are in another style, but do 
not require special notice, except as to their 
colouring. In fig. 17 the lattice bars are black 
and very massive; the circles are deep blue, 
and the floral ornament light blue, with red wocd 
thicknesses throughout. In fig. 18 the circles 
are gold and the ornament crimson, picked out 
with pink. Fig. 19 is an elaborate chainwork 
design, which, though exceedingly clever, I do 
not put in the first rank, though the triple 
central ornament is worth noticing : this is in 
blue and red, alternating in other sections of 
the design with green and red. The chain- 
work is gold. The last, fig. 20, comes from the 
panel of an elaborate gateway. The design in 
the hexagons is somewhat weak, but they do 
not force themselves on the notice, the eye 
being attracted more by the general effect of 
massive red lacquer network which is a setting 
for the crest of the Tokugawa Shoguns which 
form the central ornament. FTP: 

—— 

PORTSMOUTH MASTER BUILDERS.—The annual 
dinner of the Portsmouth Master Builders’ Associa- 
tion was held at the “Sussex” Hotel, recently, the 
President, Mr. W. W. Evans,in the chair. The 
municipal toast was submitted by Mr. Crockerell. 
The mayor replied. The toast of the evening was 
entrusted toSir John Baker, who alluded to the 
Inevitable antiquity of the craft, which had proved 
itself to be one of the noblest in the world's history. 
The Chairman responded. He said the master 
builders had not sought combination as a weapon 
to fight the men, but to secure unanimity of action, 
avoid disastrous strikes, and promote amicable 
settlements. 


THE NEW GALLERY. 


THE exhibition at the New Gallery can 
hardly be said to be a very strong one, but it 
contains some very interesting pictures, among 
which may be counted foremost the three land- 
scapes by Mr. Watts. Of these, “The Two 
Paths ” (88) and “The End of the Day (92) 
are small landscapes singularly rich in colour and 
in a very grand style. The large landscape on the 
opposite wall, Green Summer (139), hardly 
answers to its title; it is not agreeable in 
colour, and its colour is not the green of sum- 
mer; as a composition, however, it is fine; 
the eye is led up by the tall tree which rises 
above the rest into a fine sky, and there is a 
great style about the whole. Mr. Watt's ſigure 
subject (if it can be called so), The Sower of 
the Systems (Sg) is one of the allegorical 
pictures to which he has been rather too 
much given of late years ; as a combination of 
colour it is fine, but it is difficult to make any- 
thing out of it in regard to form except some 
drapery and two wings; where the head cf 
the figure has gone one cannot make out. 

Of the other pictures (portraits excepted) in 
which figures form the principal element there 
can hardly be said to be any of the first 
importance. Mr. Walter Crane has a large de- 
corative composition entitled The Fates (4), 
which appears from its texture to be an 
experiment with Mr. Rafaelli’s new colours ; 
it is a very pleasing composition pictorially, 
but as a conception of the Fates it is far too 
anecdotal in feeling. Idr. John Collier has a 
clever and graceful picture of “Mignon” 
executing a dance blindfold among eggs 
placed on the floor. Mr. Spencer Watson's 
“The Nymph ” (210), a nude figure reclining 
among rich silks which partially hide her, is 
a good and conscientious study quite devoid 
of sentiment. Mr. Boughton’s “ Doubts and 
Fears ” (220) is not open to this criticism ; it 
is a very graceful figure of a young girl about 
to bathe, and hesitating on account of the 
sounds caused by two swans, which are visible 
to the spectator but not to her; an old and 
well-worn painters’ subject, but treated in a 
new manner, and justified by the real grace 
and prettiness of the figure. Mr. Austen 
Brown’s large picture “A Peasant Idyll” 
(284) looks more like an inlay in various 
coloured woods than a painting: as colour 
it is interesting, but the profile face of 
the woman looks as if it was cut out of 
a flat substance. Mr. Austen Brown is a 
painter who begun by a great promise of 
originality shown in some fine works; but 
both this and his picture of last year at the 
same gallery are mistakes, the present one 
especially, and are disappointing to those who 
noted the promise of his former works. Mr. 
Wetherbee should be included among the 
painters of figure subjects, for though the 
figure may occupy but a small proporiton of 
the canvas in comparison with the landscape, 
it is always the centre and the prevalent 
element of the picture. In“ A Wave from the 
Dawn (110) he gives us one of those ideal nude 
figures which seem to express the spirit of the 
landscape, or in this instance the sea; in the 
foreground is a wave just about to break, on the 
crest of which rides a joyous nymph, while 
behind her is seen the light of dawn on the 
horizon ; there is a combination of genuine 
freshness of effect with poetic conception 
which gives a great charm to the whole. “A 
Strayed Princess” (264) is a landscape where 
we are on a high down overlooking a dark 
sea ; the single figure is seated with her back 
to the spectator looking over the sea; here 
again the figure, though it occupies but a small 
portion of the scene, is the real element of 
interest in the picture. 

Among the portraits there are several fine 
works, though perhaps none of quite the first 
order. Mr. Shannon's full length of “The 
Baroness de Meyer” (19) is a portrait that 
is very decorative and even one may say archi- 
tectural in style and composition; the lady 
stands erect in the centre of the picture, making 
a vertical line, opposed by two strongly 
marked horizontal bands of ornament, in two 
materials, which cross the top of the picture 
behind her; the whole composition making 
the general form of a T; rather formal per- 
haps, but not without its effect. Mr. Collier’s 
“ Miss Joyce Collier ” (196) is a composition of 
an opposite class, in which all the lines are 
curves ; the lady, seated sideways to the spec- 
tator, reclines in a long rocking chair ; a very 
graceful portrait and ahighly finished and firmly 
painted head. Mr. Lavery’s Spring (263) 


may count among the portraits, as it practically- 
is one; this is one of the large sketches in. 
thin colouring in which Mr. Lavery excels ; it 
represents a young lady in white, depicted with 
a charming ease and grace of manner, and hold- 
ing a large branch of hawthorne blossom. M.. 
Boldini's scare-crow portrait of Mr. Whistler 
(271) represents at its strongest (we will not 
say best) the particular talent of this Italian- 
French artist, whose chief aim appears to be 
to make a sensation with a portrait, by a kind 
of over-acted intensity of realism and energy, . 
combined generally speaking with very 
harsh texture and inharmonious colour, all 
which qualities are here present in extremis. 
We cannot understand the favour with which 
this picture seems to have been received in 
the Press ; its cleverness we do not deny, tut 
it is cleverness of a vulgar type, having little 
in it of real art. Sir Geo. Reid's portraits of 
men are a3 good solid work as they always. 
are, but we rather sympathise with the critic 
who asked whether this talented painter 
might not spend his gifts better than by 
painting so many stolid and uninteresting 
looking people. A portrait head of the late 
Mr. Bentley the architect, by M. 1’Hopital,. 
should be noticed in these columns on account 
of its subject; it is not remarkable as a 
painting. 

Among the landscapes there is a good dea}. 
to be looked at, some of the best being among. 
the smaller and less conspicuous works. The 
New Gallery is generally more or less the- 
scene of experiments in landscape effect. Thus 
in the North Room we have Mr. Peppercorn’s 
“Evening” (193), a coast scene in which 
landscape-painting seems to have been re- 
duced to its least materialised form ; the dark 
foreground, the dark coast line opposite, ane: 
the water, are all almost absolutely without 
detail; they represent the elements of the- 
scene only; and yet the sentiment cf the 
scene seems to be complete, though we should 
not like all landscape-painting to be stripped 
down to this level, nor can one avoid the re- 
flection that to leave out so much is making 
the art rather easy. Mr. Coutts Michie, in 
“Autumn Shadows” (209) gives a charming. 
landscape sketch, in which detail is almost as 
much at a discount as in No. 193, but there 
is a fine and delicate feeling for colour in- 
it. Mr. Thorne Waite's At the Foot of the 
Downs” (239), with the downs in a silvery 
haze of distance, is a refined landscape 
partaking more of the character of water- 
colour than oil. We do not quite make out 
what Mr. Adrian Stokes is aiming at in his- 
„Mountain Meadows (94) ; it is a work not in 
his usual style, and rather hard and cut-out 
in the middle distance ; the foreground is 
brilliantly painted, but it is not quite as satis- 
fying a picture as we are accustomed to from 
this artist. Mr. Withers’s “A Breton Mill“ 
(95), just over it, is a powerful work in the 
rather loaded style which he has adopted. 
Mr. East's The Miller's Meadow (114), one 
of the larger landscapes, though a very pleasing 
picture, is on the other hand deficient in power, 
and somehow does not impress one as real, 
although it belongs to the type of realistic 
landscape art. Among the smaller landscapes 
which are worth attention for their specia! 
quality are Mr. Wyllie's The Edge of the 
Marsh” (127), Mr. Hill's“ A Passing Shower 
(109), Mr. Pad gets The Marshes, Winchel- 
sea (47) and Mr. Draper's gloomy little 
picture “Burley Lawn, New Forest” (90), 
which has a character of its own. , 

Of the sculpture there is really little that is 
worth special comment. Mr. Taubmann's 
small-scale group of Paolo and Francesca,” 
which we think we have seen before, is an 
original conception. Among the miscellaneous 
exhibits are two decorative panels “St, 
Cecilia” (439) and a subject from Spenser 
(451), the one by Mr. F. Marriot, the other by 
Messrs. F. and P. Marriot ; these are executed 
in an inlay of gesso and mother-of-pearl, and 
are effective and cleverly designed and exe- 
cuted. There are some good exhibits among 
the jewellery, a form of art which gets more 
attention here than at the Academy. The Ranee 
of Sarawak sends some good work in case 462, 
especially the necklace numbered 5; Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Gaskin and Mr. H. Wilson each 
exhibit cases of jewellery in which there is 
much to admire. Among other silversmiths’ 
work in the Central Hall we may praise also 
Mr. Derwent Wood's small silver mess trophy 
for the 20th Hussars—an in memoriam work, 
very pleasing in compositicn, and Mr. A. 
Fisher's “ triptych in enamel, set in chise led 
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brass inlaid with silver,’ in which, as the 
subjects are concerned with St. Patrick, the 
Celtic form of metal ornament which this 
artist seems to prefer is in this case apprc- 
priate. The case of Works by Nelson and 
Edith Dawson,“ consisting principally of 
caskets in silver and enamel work, is well 
worth attention, and is in fact one of the best 
exhibits in the Gallery. Among these we may 
specially mention the long box-like casket 
(471) presented to the King by Reading 
College, and that presented to Earl Roberts 
by the inhabitants of Cape Colony and 
Cape Town (479). This latter, we learn 
from the catalogue, was the prize design 
in a competition thrown open fo the colony, 
and gained by Miss Edith Struben, whose de- 
-siga Mr. and Mrs. Dawson carried out. This 
-casket ts distinguished by flowing lines, but 
-still im a severe and restrained style; and these 
two works certainly offer a refreshing contrast 
to the tawdry and pretentious shop designs 
«which are still too commonly characteristic of 
. caskets for official addresses, though one is 
. glad to see signs at last of a disposition to em- 
ploy artists to make these things—a disposition 
which is likely, we may hope, to extend farther. 
We may notice also in the same case the casket 
with the title “Spring-time,’ with panels 
adorned by enamel foliage. 

Though our brief review of the contents of 
the New Gallery thus winds up with a notice 
‘Of some works which are quite admirable in 
their own way, one cannot but feel that, taking 
‘the exhibition as a whole, the great days of the 
‘New Gallery are over. The sculpture there 
-indeed, was seldom of importance, but in the 
-days ot Burne-Jones people could see among 
‘the pictures what they could see nowhere else ; 
and, whether or not we join with the most 
«devout worshippers of Burne-Jones’s art (as in 
fact we donot), we must admit that he has had 
-no successor ai the New Gallery. 


— <p 


CETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE Fetes of the Centenary of the Academie 
Française at the Villa Medicis at Rome, took 
place on the 18th ult., and were brilliantly 
attended. The ceremony of opening the fctes 
took place in the afternoon in the presence of 
the King and Queen of Italy, M. Chaumic, the 
Wrench Minister of Public Instruction, and a 
number of members of the Institut of old 
winners ofthe Prixde Kome. Of the founding 
of the French School at Rome a hundred years 
ago, commemorated by the recent fetes, it may 
de interesting to recall with a few particulars. 
The official teaching of architecture was com- 
menced in 1671, the year of the foundation in 
France of the Académie Royale d'Architec- 
ture. The regulations concerning the Academie 
and the official teaching were promulgated in 
a717 by statutes and letters patent delivered 
by the Regent Duc d’Orleans. The rules for 
the admission of students to the School were 
at that time  suttciently simple: the 
intending student was required to know how 
to read and write, be acquainted with the four 
rules of mathematics, possess a free hand 
in architectural sketching, know a little of 
figure drawing, a little geometry, and to be 
a Catholic. Three years later the Prix 
-de Rome was instituted, and until 1728 Antoine 
Desgodets was the Professor of Architecture, 
and the courses comprised the study of the 
orders of Architecture, the construction of 
domes, churches, and palaces, the decoration of 
buildings, and the measuring of buildings. 
The Revolution of 1793 had the effect of 
suppressing the Académies for a time, but they 
were re-established in 1796 under the title of 
Institut National, to become later on in 1807 
the Ecole Impériale et Speciale des Beaux-Arts. 
Since that time the programme of the school 
teaching has often been modified and usefully 
enlarged without, however, admitting the 
introduction of a sufficiently practical or 
scientific teaching. The Prix de Rome has 
always been the supreme goal and reward of 
the industrious and talented French student 

The Villa Medicis became the property of 
the French Government in May, I803. This 
fine palace was built in 1540 by Annibale 
Lippi for the Cardinal Montepulciano; the 
‘building is one of the finest and most har- 
monious specimens of Italian Renaissance in 
the precincts of the city. The library is deco- 
rated with the busts of the various directors of 
the Villa, and contains a fine statue of Louis 
NIV. The studios for the students are placed 
in the gardens, and consist of small isolated 


director, 


pavilions arranged so as to facilitate as much 
as possible the studies of the young artists. 
The gardens are considered to be amongst the 
finest at Ronee. Since 1803 there have been 
thirteen Directors of the Académie Francaise 
at Rome: MM. Suvée, painter ; Paris, archi- 
tect; Lethière, Thévenin, Guerin, Horace 
Vernet, Ingres, Alaux, Schnetz, Robert-Fleury, 
Cabat, Hebert, all painters, and the present 
M. Eugene Guillaume, sculptor. 
The first director, the painter Suvce, was 
the first to carry off the Grand Prix de 
Rome in 1771, and was received at the 
Académie Royale in 1780. He was a warm 
partisan of Classic art, and became an ad- 
versary of the painter David, who was all- 
powerful as dictator of the arts during the 
Revolutionary period. Suvce was condemned 
as a suspect, was imprisoned at St. Lazare, 
and was to have been guillotined on the very 
day on which the fall of Robespierre broke up 
the Revolution. He was appointed Director 
of the Academie Francaise at Rome, and 
entered on his appointment there in r8or at 
the Palais de Nevers, the building then 
possessed by the Academie. The great desire 
of Suvée was to exchange this palace against 
that of Monte Pincio, called the Palais Medicis, 
which he esteemed to be far more fit for the 
establishment of the French Academy, and he 
realised this end in 1803 by an exchange of 
the Nevers palace for that of the Mec i is. 
He died at the latter place in 1807. The 
present director, M. Eugene Guillaume, 
sculptor, carried off tlie Prix de Rome in 1845. 
His work has had a tendency towards more 
modern and rational teaching, whilst respect- 
ing the old traditions of the school, and his 
influence has had a considerable effect on the 
teaching of architecture. 

The duration of the studies of a winner of 
the Prix de Rome at the Villa is four years, 
and during this time he is supposed to give his 
full attention to his special art ; the architects 
have so to arrange their studies as to be able 
during their fourth year to produce satisfactory 
drawings of their ideas for the restoration of 
some of the ancient classic monuments, and 
show their technical abilities. The student is 
at liberty to pursue his studies by means of 
journeys in Italy and Greece. The Prix de 
Rome student is entitled to living rooms at the 
Villa, and a monthly sum of about 121. for 
living purposes at or outside the Villa. A sum 
for incidental expenses, amounting to I21., is 
given him foreach of the first two years, and 
32l. for the third year, for the journey through 
Greece. A sum of 48/. is retained on his 
scholarship by the administration, to be given 
up to him at the end of the fourth year if he 
has fulfilled the conditions concerning his 
sending in satisfactory drawings of the resto- 
ration of ancient monuments. 

The British Embassy building, where the 
King will take up his quarters in Paris, is, as is 
well known, a fine hotel in the Faubourg 
St. Honore, near the Palace of the Elysce, with 
a garden extending to the Champs Elysces and 
along the Avenue Gabriel. It is a historic 
mansion, built from the designs of Mazin, 
“Ingénieur du Roi,” for the Duc de Charost. 
It was here that Franklin, then Ambassador of 
the United States, fitted up the first lightning- 
conductor which was known in France; an 
innovation which inspired Turgot with a Latin 
verse— 


“Eripuit c:clo fulmen, sceptrumque tyrannis.” 
p que ty 


Under the First Empire the Hotel de Charost 
became the Hòtel Borghese, and was occupied 
by Pauline Buonaparte, Princess Borghese, the 
sister of Napoléon. It was in 1850 that the 
English Government acquired the place for 
the Embassy. The decoration of the interior 
is chiefly Louis XVI., with a certain amount of 
Empire style ; nearly all the furniture and a 
very large quantity of magnificent bronzes are 
of pure Empire style. The ground floor, 
besides the large entrance and vestibule, and 
the grand staircase, with its fine decorative 
balustrade, consists of a series of three large 
salons, contained in the central portion, with 
wings comprising a ground floor only, con- 
taining on the right a magnificent ballroom and 
the throneroom, and to the left a very large 
state dining-room. All these rooms look out 
on the gardens at the back of the building. 
On the first floor, besides the suites de- 
voted to the Ambassador and his private 
offices, is a suite of three large salons, 
plainly decorated, and a dining-room. The 


state bedroom, which will be occupied by 


the King, and which was occupied by the 


on by M. Cavel, the architect. 
of the two new wings, to right and left, is ter- 
minated. 
portion of these annexes will be completed 
towards the end of October, and we shall then 
have, after the removal of the scaffolding, an 


larged. 
ever still occupy a long time, and it is not 
expected that the building will be ready for 
occupation before the end of 1994. 


open to the public for some days. 


late Queen when she visited Paris about fifty 
years ago, adjoins this suite. The bedroom is 
entirely furnished in the Empire style, and 
the fine lofty room has been renovated, and 
additions made of new fittings in the style of 
the Empire. 
object cf pure Empire style, and is the original 
Borghese bed decorated with the ornaments 
well-known to this style. 
Garde Meuble Français, M. Locquet, has been 
kind enough to lend a number of superb 
pieces of furniture and objects of art of the 
Empire epoch, some splendid silken hangings 
of the same style for the windows and bed, 
together with a magnificent Gobelins tapestry, 
which occupies the whole of one side of the 
large room. 
lustre which hangs from the centre of the 
room, together with the furniture as now ar- 
ranged, forms a bedchamber unique in regal 
magnificence. 
Embassy is Mr. Arthur Vye-Parminter, an 
English architect established at Paris. 


The State bed is a very fine 


The Director of the 


The valuable Empire bronze 


The official architect to the 


Measures have been taken to prevent the 


Royal and Presidential procession from being 
incommoded, on its return from the review at 
Vincennes on the 2nd, by the work for the 
metropolitan railway, the hoardings for which 
at present occupy a great part of the Place de 
l'Opéra. 
pushed actively forward. 
the work they have laid bare the roadway of 
the ancient Rue Basse du Rempart. The 


The works below ground are being 
In the process of 


Place de l’Opéra will contain five entrances 


and five exits to and from the railway, and 
twenty-four covered passages at six different 
levels, for giving access to the different lines 
and platforms underground. 


The works at the Bourse are being pushed 
The colonnade 


It is hoped that the whole exterior 


idea of the general effect of the building as en- 
The interior arrangements will how- 


The Government, on its part, is occupied 
with the enlargement of two educational 
establishments which have long been too 
limited for their purpose—the Palace of the 
Trocadero and Jardin des Plantes. In the 
first, the galleries devoted to the museum of 


comparative architecture and to the Khmer 


museum are to be enlarged considerably by 


the addition ot the glazed galleries looking on 
the park, which have not been utilised since 
the great Exhibition. 


Inthe Jardin des Plantes 
it is proposed to effect a complete transforma- 
tion of the menagerie, and to create, in the 
centre of the gardens, a large zoological esta- 
blishment, including a winter garden with a 
circular pavilion for the animals. M. Blavette, 
the architect commissioned by the Govern- 
ment to carry out the work, has been requested 
to make a study of the principal similar 
establishments in other countries before pre- 
senting his scheme, the cost of which is esti- 
mated ata million and a half of francs, 

The exhibition of Mahommedan art at the 
Musce des Arts Décoratifs has now been 
It contains 
collections of glass, enamels, ceramic ware, 
and metal work, of great value, besides books, 
bindings, and textiles. Part of the objects are 
lent by the Union Centrale, the others are from 
private collections. All are in such an excellent 
state of preservation as to render this a great 
opportunity for study. 

A minute analysis of the now too- celebrated 
tiara of Saitapharnes has led M. Clermont- 
Ganneau to the conclusion that it is a spurious 
work. According to him, the lower circle of 
the tiara, which contains the motifs taken 
from Scythian life, is acomplete forgery. The 
second circle, decorated with antique subjects, 
has probably been made by the Russian 
sculptor Rouchomosski, after an antique frag- 
ment ; and the third circle otters significant 
traces of working up. The Russian artist, 
who has come to Paris, is however to give 
some technical evidence under the eye of 
M. Clermont-Ganneau, which will enable the 
latter to formulate a definite and final opinion. 

The municipal authorities are preparing a 
scheme for the re-organisation of the Paris 
museums, which will be submitted to the 
General Municipal Council during its next 
session. Among these establishments the 
Hotel Lauzun is the only one which has not 
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as yet received its proper utilisation. It is pro- 
posed to form there a museum of furniture 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
As the financial resources of the Council will 
not permit of the immediate purchase of the 
very costly genuine articles necessary to such 
a restoration, the Hotel Lauzun will for the 
present be treated as a kind of adjunct to the 
engravings department of the Carnavalet 
Museum, where at present a mass of interest- 
ing engravings are buried and unknown for 
want of space to exhibit them. 

The Ecole des Beaux-Arts will shortly be 
enriched by a collection of mouldings from 
Classic fragments found in the excavations 
carried out by the French School at Athens. 

The Academie Francaise has awarded the 
Prix Gobert, which is the highest prize it has 
to offer, to M. Pierre de Nolhac, the distin- 
guished Curator of the Chateau of Versailles, 
in recognition of his fine work, La Création 
de Versailles.” 

A Society, the programme of which had 
been drawn up by the late M. Eugene Miintz, 
Curator of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, has been 
formed, under the title of “Société Inter- 
nationale des Etudes Ichnographiques.” It 
proposes to do for Christian, Medieval, and 
Renaissance antiquity, that which has already 
been done for Classic antiquity : that is to say, 
to establish a repertoire of illustrations in paint- 
ing, drawing, engraving, sculpture, of works 
of piety, of history, poetry, romance, and 
writings of all kinds, and to promote the 
formation of a “thesaurus iconographicus” 
carried out on the system adopted by Bartsch 
in his “ Peintre Graveur“; also to publish an 
illustrated periodical or bulletin. The Secre 
tary General of the Society is M. de Mandach, 
of Oberhofen, Lake of Thun. 

We have to record the death of M. Achille 
Hermant, a well-known City architect of Paris, 
who carried out, among other works, the 
Caserne in the Rue Mouttetard, and the Maison 
de Repression at Nanterre, to which the Builder 
at the time devoted a special article. M. 
Hermant, who was one of the most active 
members of the Socicte Centrale, was a pupil 
of Blouet. He obtained a medal of the first 
class at the Great Exhibition of 1878, and a 
gold medal in that of 1889. His son, M. 
Jacques Hermant, is the architect of the new 
Caserne in the Boulevard Henri 1V. 

We have to announce also the death, at the 
age of 86, of M. L. Prosper, the painter, a 
former pupil of Delaroche. He produced a 
considerable amount of work in the domain of 
decorative painting. We may mention es- 
pecially twenty-four compositions for the 
church of St. Madeleine at Rouen, and the 
decoration of a chapel in the church at 
Dourdan. 


— . — 
VENTILATION OF SEWERS AND 
DRAINS.“ 


THE views expressed in this short paper are 
based entirely upon experience gained in a 
modern residential suburban district, having a 
majority of its sewers constructed with small 
stoneware pipes, and where the residents are 
naturally very sensitive in regard to matters in- 
terfering;with the amenities ot their existence. 
The question as to whether the ventilation of 
sewers is necessary or not is often argued, and 
as sewer air at a considerable majority of times 
travels with the current of sewage, the outfall 
of each system of sewers appears to be the 
proper place for extracting it. This means, 
however, a danger of the sewers becoming full 
of foul air, which is liable to be forced into the 
house drains, and great difficulty must be 
caused in storm time by the want of proper 
ventilation. One or two towns which have 
provided no ventilation to sewers have after- 
wards rectified this want, notably Dundee, the 
sewerage scheme of which town had no pro- 
vision for ventilation, which has, however, 
since been provided by surface ventilation, 
owing, the author is informed, to bad smells 
being complained of—at the rear of houses, he 
presumes-—and the system adopted gives con- 
siderably greater satisfaction. Though me- 
chanical means of ventilating sewers are not 
generally successful, it will be both interesting 
and valuable to have the results of a practical 
trial of the method recently designed, of 
drawing fresh air through properly designed 


Part of a short paper by Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, 
Engineer and Surveyor to the Urban District Council of 
Erdington, read before the meeting at Birmingham on 
January 31, of the Incorporated Association uf Municipal 
and County Engineers. 


openings, through the sewers, by means of a 


fan, and discharging the sewer air at suitable 
points. 

More attention appears to be given in many 
cases to the methods of the ventilation of 
sewers by elaborate and expensive means, to 
prevent complaints, than to means for modify- 
ing to a considerable extent the causes which 
render such methods necessary. That these 
causes can be almost eliminated in many pipe 
sewers, which are well laid, with good 
gradients, is capable of practical demonstration, 
providing such sewers have their air currents 
disconnected from sewers from which the 
causes of the foul air are not easily removable ; 
and it is not reasonable that foul air froma 
particular sewer should be permitted to spread 
throughout the system of sewers. Those 


drains, Its abolition would, however, only be 
warranted upon thoroughly well constructed 
and otherwise amply well ventilated sewers, 
owing to the difficulty of discharging foul 
sewer air at a safe point at the rear of most 
houses, in consequence of the position of 
windows and chimneys, but, in any case, until 
the laws are altered upon this matter, the 
intercepting trap has to be reckoned with. 
The author's. .. conclusions point to the 
fact that with small sewers, instead of elabo- 
rate and expensive arrangements ſor the re- 
moval of foul air from them without nuisance, 
the cost is more satisfactorily spent in doing 
away with the necessity of such arrangements 
by reconstructing bad foul sewers and in 
improved methods of cleansing and flushing 
sewers, and thus enabling simple ventilation. ta 


sewers with a reasonable amount of sewage ! be adopted. 


running through them, may, with good 
flushing and periodical inspection and cleansing, 
be kept in such a condition that surface venti- 
lation may be adopted, improving further the 
conditions of such sewers, without vitiating the 
atmosphere so as to be a nuisance or a danger. 
For such sewers further ventilating arrange- 
ments are unnecessary, and there seems to be 
no system of ventilation which has so many 
practical advantages. It is also efficient at 
nearly all times, and it is rare indeed that 
observations can be taken in a sewer so dealt 
with without finding that some ventilation is 
proceeding, and in storm time such ventilation 
is particularly valuable, as it relieves the air 
pressure more eifectually than any other 
system. 

Care in designing the sewers so that there 
shall be the least possitle amount of disturb- 
ance to the flow in the sewer, at the junctions 
with other sewers, and the entire avoidance of 
splashing, is of importance, in preventing 
nuisance at the surface ventilators. 

Some sewers, belonging to a system, in 
which a large quantity of sewer gas is evolved 
in consequence of insufficient flow, or to a 
large area of the inner periphery of the sewer 
becoming coated with slime, by the rise and 
fall of the sewage, which cannot be readily 
prevented, however well constructed such 
sewers may be, create too much nuisance if 
ventilated by surface ventilation only. The 
alternative method to surface ventilation most 
generally adopted is the closing of the surface 
grids and the erection of high ventilating 
shafts, which take the smells further away and 
relieve air pressure to some extent; but in 
storm time they do not do so sutticiently, and, 
further, the most active means of ventilation in 
the summer months, caused by the variation 
in the flow of the sewage itself, is rendered 
almost inoperative. 

There is always a great difficulty, especially 
in suburban districts, in obtaining assent to the 
erection of large ventilating shafts against 
buildings from the sewer, and shafts erected 
against the kerbstone, if many in number, 
are both unsightly and obtrusive. The 
author has found that a judicious ccm- 
bination of surface and shaft ventilation 
has been the best solution of these diff- 
cultics, the shaft, as far as possible, being 
placed at junctions of sewers and the lower 
ends of gradients and other suitable points, and 
the surface ventilators at higher points, in 
order <o act as inlets with the shafts acting as 
outlets ; and though there are no general laws 
regulating the currents of air in sewers, they 
being subject to so many influences, they are 
found to act in that manner, generally speak- 
ing, there being more movement in the air at 
the top of the shafts to induce an upward 
current, while the surface ventilation is the 
readiest means for the admission of fresh air. 
At times, of course, they act in a directly con- 
trary manner; yet, if there are sufficient of 
both ventilators, there are, as a rule, not many 
complaints, while the sewer gets satisfactorily 
ventilated. The deodorising of the sewer air 
at particular manholes has been tried by the 
author, and when a strong disinfectant was 
used, complaints were made as much about 
the smell from them as from the sewer, and 
some of tie devices for that purpose appear to 
retard ventilation. Good gas-lamp ventilators 
are undoubtedly useful for fixing at isolated 
points where it is difficult or undesirable to 
erect a shaft. 

The abolition of the intercepting-trap on 
house drains would be of the greatest and 
most necessary assistance to the ventilation of 
sewers, and would keep the sewage quite 


— — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND 
SURVEYORS.—The annual meeting of the Shef- 
held Society of Architects and Surveyors was 
held on the 23rd ult.in the Lecture Hall of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Leopold-street. Mr. T. Winder in the chair. 
Messrs. R. Wilson and F. A. Winder were 
elected Associates of the Society. The annual 
Report of the Council was presented, showing. 
a membership of 100. Alter recounting the 
work of the past winter session, it was stated 
that Mr. Holmes's lecture on Local Taxation, 
and Mr. R. E. Leader’s lecture on Architects 
and Surveyors of the Past, had been printed 
for the use of the members and others. With 
regard to the draft building by-laws, which 
had been reported upon last vear, no further 
action had as yet been taken by the Corpora- 
tion. The Report also referred to the pro- 
posed competition for the Corporation’s build- 
ing scheme at Wincobank, and regretted that 
the conditions issued by the Health Committee 
were not satistactory. The question of archi- 
tectural education at the School of Art and 
Sheffield University College was also reported 
upon, and satisfaction was expressed that 
provision would be made in these public 
institutions for that purpose. The Report 
concluded with a reference to the fact that 
three of the members, Messrs. E. M. Gibbs, T. 
Swafheld Brown, and W. C. Fenton (hon. 
Secretary) were appointed managers of the 
School of Art in connexion with the new: 
Education Committee. A ballot was taken, 
and the following gentlemen were elected :— 
President, Mr. T. Winder; Vice-President, 
Mr. E. Holmes; Treasurer, Mr. F. Fowler; 
hon. Secretary, Mr. W.C. Fenton. Council : 
— Fellows: Messrs. P. Marshall, J. Smith, 
H. L. Paterson, R. W. Fowler, W. J. Hale, 
J. R. Wigfull, and J. B. Mitchell Withers. 
Associates : Messrs. G. B. Flockton, C. M. Had- 
field, and C. F. Innocent. The conditions pro- 
posed by the Health Committee in connexion 
with the Wincobank housing scheme competi-. 
tion were discussed at considerable length, and: 
the following resolution was unanimously 
agreed to, viz. :—‘' That inasmuch as the con- 
ditions of competition for artisans’ dwellings- 
at Wincobank require a partnership between 
architects and builders, which is unprecedented 
and undesirable in the interests of all parties, 
this meeting recommends members of this. 
Society to unanimously abstain from com- 
peting, unless that and other unsatisfactory 
conditions are altered, so as to meet with the: 
approval of the Council of this Society.” 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 
—The annual general meeting in connexior: 
with the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
was held on the 22nd ult. in the Rooms, 117, 
George-street, Edinburgh, Mr. A. Hunter 
Crawford, President, in the chair. The trea- 
surer's report showed that there had been 
exceptional expenditure, but that up to date 
there was a small credit balance. Among the 
office-bearers appointed were the following: 
President, A. Hunter Crawford, F. R. I. B. A.; 
Past- President, Henry F. Kerr, A. R. I. B. A.; 
Vice-Presidents, H. O. Tarbolton, J. Stuart 
Syme; Hon. Secretaries, William M. Page, 
Colin B. Cownie; Hon. Treasurer, W. Glass- 
ford Walker, C. A. In his closing address, the 
President said that the membership, which 
now reached the total of 358, was the largest 
attained in the history of the Association. He 
alluded to the proposed registration of archi- 
tects, and moved that it be remitted to the 
Council of the Association to consider what 


fresh instead of being fouled by continual | reply should be sent to the Royal Institute on 


half - decomposed discharges from private |the subject. 


This was agreed to, and it was 
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also arranged that the Associates’ section of 
the Association should communicate their 
views on the subject to the Council. The 
meeting thereafter separated. 

LEICESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—The 
annual meeting of this Society was held at the 
Permanent Library, on the 27th ult. Mr. A. 
Wakerley was re-elected President, while Mr. 
Stockdale Harrison (hon. treasurer) and Mr. 
Howard S. Thomson (hon. secretary) were also 
reappointed. It was stated that in the forth- 
coming report there would be several illustra- 
tions by local gentlemen, one of them being of 
the old eighteenth-century house belonging to 
Mrs. Benfield, in Friar-lane, the artist being 
Mr. G. Mott. A picture of the old Huntington 
Tower, in High-street, by Mr. A. Herbert, 
would also be reproduced, the object being. by 
adding to the collection yearly, to get together 
an interesting series of pictures of old Leicester 
and Leicestershire. On the motion of Mr. 
Pick, seconded by Mr. Thomson, a vote of 
thanks was passed to the President, Mr. 
Wakerley briefly responding. Votes of thanks 
were also accorded to the hon. treasurer and 
hen. secretary, and also to the retiring council 
and committees, who were re-elected. 


— — oe 


COMPETITIONS. 


FREE LIBRARY BUILDINGS, MONTROSE,—The 
successful design in this competition was that 
sent in by Mr. J. Lindsay Grant, of No. 2, St. 
Peter’s-square, Manchester. 

SCHOOL AT GILDERSOME, NEAR MORLEY.—In 
the competition for a new Wesleyan Sunday 
school at Gildersome the designs by Messrs. 
Garside & Penningtou, architects, Ponte- 
tract and Castleford, have been accepted. The 
plans provide for a school to accommodate 250, 
with four classrooms and other conveniences. 

FREE LIBRARY, CASTLEFORD.—It is proposed 
to erect a new Free Library at Castleford, 
‘Yorks, for the Urban District Council, and a 
competition for the building has just taken 
place’ The assessor, Mr. Butler Wilson, 
F. R. I. B. A., has made his award as follows :— 
First premium to Design No. 16, submitted by 
Mr. Geo. H. Vernon Cale, of 60, Newhall- 
street, Birmingham; second premium to 
Design No. 110, submitted by Mr. William 
Bakewell, F. R. I. B. A., of 38, Park-square, Leeds. 
The assessor has placed the ſollowing six 
designs next in order ot merit, viz., No. 32, Mr. 
H. V. Ashley, 50, Berners- street, London; 
No. 113, Mr. Frank L. Heslop, East- parade, 
Leeds ; No. 28, Mr. James Carter, 64, Hinkle- 
street, Darwen ; No. 18, Mr. Arthur McKewan, 
3, Newhall-street, Birmingham ; No. 71, Mr. 
Henry T. Hodges, 7, .First-avenue, Heaton, 
Newcastle; No. 69, Mr. A. F. McMilligan, 
Central Chambers, Castle-street, Liverpool. 
One hundred and twenty-four designs were 
received. 

MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS ON GEORGE'S DOCK 
SITE, LIVERPOOL.—A meeting of the repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Estate, Baths, and 
Tramways Committees of the Liverpool Cor- 
poration as to the proposed buildings to be 
erected on the George’s Dock site was held on 
the 27th ult. The Committee arrived at the 
following conclusions :—(I) Approve Sir Wm. 
Emerson’s Report, and pay the premiums ; (2) 
that none of the schemes be proceeded with ; 
(3) that it be left to the Baths Committee to 
submit their own scheme for the erection of 
baths at the George’s Dock or elsewhere ; and 
(4) that it be left to the Tramways Committee 
to submit their own scheme for the erection of 
offices at the George’s Dock or elsewhere. 


— — 


Illustrations. 


NEW BUILDINGS, VICTORIA AND 
ALBERT MUSEUM. 


Y the kindness of Mr. Aston Webb we 
are enabled to give a reproduction 
this week of the large perspective 
drawing of the new front of the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, known to fame as 
the South Kensington Museum, which, with 
the elevation, forms the most important exhibit 
m the architectural room at the Royal 
Academy. The building is now at last in pro- 
gress under Mr. Webb’s direction. 

The design is referred to in our first article 
this week, on “Architecture at the Royal 
Academy,” and as the building was pretty fully 
described in our columns only a few weeks 
2go, in the report of a visit paid to it by the 
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Architectural Association (see Builder, February | the east wing of this floor are leased to the 


14, p. 162), we need not go into further 
description at present. When the building is 
in a more advanced stage we may return to the 
subject. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART 
NEEDLEWORK. 


THE new building at the corner of Exhibi- 
tion-road and Imperial Institute-road, erected 
for the Royal School of Art Needlework, and 
into which it has just moved, almost adjoins 
its old quarters in Exhibition-road, which 
formed the Australian annexe of the Exhibition 
of 1862, and which the School has occupied 
for nearly thirty years. 

Large rooms and plenty of daylight were 
objects of the first importance in the new 
building. The accompanying first and second 
floor plans give the principal showrooms and 
workrooms. The third floor contains dining- 
rooms, kitchen and offices, and more work- 
rooms with top light. The workrooms in 


School of Wood Carving. The mezzanine 
floor in the east and north wings and a large 
part of the basement floor have been taken for 
aterm of years by the Technical College, the 
next neighbour to the Royal School of Art 
Needlework. 

The building is comparatively low, but the 
object has been to get a broad effect by con- 
tinuity of horizontal arrangement both archi- 
tecturally and by colour treatment in order 
that the building might, perhaps, not seem 
overpowered by its more lofty neighbours. 

The materials used are:—Roof, Westmor- 
land green slates ; walls, top story, Portland 
stone ; middle story, Bracknell 2 in. red bricks ; 
basement story, Portland stone banded with 
blue Pennant stone. 

Messrs. G. H. & A. Bywaters & Sons were 
the contractors. Mr. Henry McCarthy, carver ; 
and Messrs. G. Hobbs & Sons carried out hot- 
water heating, wrought-ironwork, grates, &c. 
Messrs. F. Thornton & Co., of East Croydon, 
carried out the roof slating, domes, and. dor- 
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mers; Mestrs. B. Finch & Co., the sanitary 
work, fittings, and water services; Messrs, G. 
Aston & Son. the constructional steel and iron- 
work ; the Westminster Patent Flooring Co., 
the wood block floors; Messrs. Martin, the marble 
staircase and the marble floor in the entrance- 
hall ; Messrs. J. W. Keys & Co., the electric 
lighting, bells, &c. ; Messrs. W. E. Copping & 
Co., the window and door furniture. 

The building is from the designs of Mr. 
Fairfax B. Wade, under whom Mr. J. Cornish 
acted as clerk of works. 


JAPANESE ORNAMENT.—PLATE VI. 


THESE illustrations are all referred to and 
described in the article on the subject by 
“ F. T. P.,“ on another page of this issue. 


— eee eee, 


THE HULL SCHOOL OF ART. 


WE give this week the plans of this build- 
ing, for which we were not able to find space 
last week, when we published an illustration 
of the exterior of the building. 


— ee ee 


THE ADDISCOMBE MEMORIAL. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed for raising a 

memorial of the Military College at Addis- 
combe, which was established there nearly one 
hundred years ago by the Honourable East 
India Company, who purchased the house and 
grounds situated by the road from Croydon to 
West Wickham. In the sixteenth century 
Addiscombe, or Edgecomb, belonged to the 
Heron family, and, having subsequently passed 
to Sir John Tonstall, Esquire of the Body to 
Queen Anne of Denmark, and to Sir Purbeck 
Temple, was devised in 1700 by the widow 
of the latter to her nephew, William Draper, 
who had married John Evelyn’s daughter 
Susanna in 1693. Evelyn records in his diary 
visits he made to Addiscombe. On July 11, 
1703, he writes: 

“I went to Adscomb, 16 miles from Wotton, to see 
my son- in- law's new house [begun in 1702], the 
outside, to the coveing, being such excellent brick 
work, bas'd with Portland stone, with the pilasters, 
windows, and within, that I pronounc’d it in all the 
points of good and solid architecture to be one of 


the very best gentleman's houses in Surrey, when 
finish M. ‘i 


Vanbrugh designed the house for Draper. 
Thornhill painted the walls and ceiling of the 
inner hall and principal staircase ; for the cir- 
cular compartment of the ceiling he painted 
the Feast of Bacchus. The house, since taken 
for the commandant’s residence, consisted of 
basement, two floors, and attic story. A flight 
of steps on the east front ascended to the 
entrance. On the west, or garden, front were 
a handsome loggia and portico. The east 
front bore the inscription: Non faciam vitio 
culpave minorem. The estate, having been 
occupied by Lord Chancellor Talbot, who died 
there in 1737, Lord Grantham, and Charles 
Jenkinson, first Lord Liverpool (obiit 1808), 
was sold in 1809 to the East India Company 
by Emilius H. Delmé-Radcliffe, whose wife 
had inherited it from the Drapers. W. 
Wilkins designed the cadets’ dinner - hall, 
in the Classic style, for the Company, who 
added other buildings for purposes of the 
college and the staff. Upon the transfer of 
the government of India to the Crown, in 
1858, Addiscombe became the Royal Military 
College for the East Indian army. On the 
amalgamation of the two services, in 1862, the 
cadets were transferred to Woolwich. In 
the following year the property was sold, and 
Vanbrugh’s mansion-house was pulled down. 
The roads laid out over the grounds bear 
honoured names, such as Clyde, Outram, Grant, 
Havelock, Hastings, Elgin, and Canning. A 
hall and lecture-room in Havelock-road are, 
we believe, the only remaining portion of the 
old college buildings. The Memorial Com- 
mittee includes Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, 
who was at the college as a cadet, and Major 
Hamilton Geary, R.A., honorary secretary of 
the Memorial Fund. 


— m a n 


A MEMORIAL TO DR. WOODHOUSE, PUTNEY.— 
In the assembly-room of the Royal Hospital for 
Incurables at Putney a tablet has just been placed 
to the memory of Dr. Thomas James Woodhcuse, 
who was closely associated with the institution for 
a great many years. The tablet, which bears a 
portrait of Dr. Woodhouse, is in Castellino marble, | 
and is the work of Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS,— 
The Council have made the following awards 
for papers read and discussed before the 
Institution during the past session :—A Telford 
Gold Medal to Mr. Maurice Fitzmaurice, 
C. M. G.; a Watt Gold Medal to Mr. Bertram 
Hopkinson; and a George Stephenson Gold 
Medal to Mr. Percy John Cowan; Telford 
Premiums to Messrs. Charles Hopkinson, 
B.Sc., Ernest Talbot, Frederick Wilfrid Scott 


Stokes, Percy John Cowan, James Tayler 


Milton, and William James Larke. The pre- 
sentation of these awards, together with those 
for paper which have not been subject to dis- 
cussion and will be announced later, will take 
place at the inaugural meeting of next session. 
At the Annual General Meeting of the 
Institution held on Tuesday evening, Mr. J. C. 
Hawkshaw, President, in the chair, the result 
of the ballot for the election of Members of 
Council, for the sessional year 1903-4, was 
declared as follows :—President, Sir William 
H. White, K.C.B., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. ; Vice- 
Presidents, Mr. Francis William Webb, Sir 
Guildford L. Molesworth, K.C.I.E., Sir Alex- 
ander R. Binnie and Dr. Alex. B. W. Kennedy, 
F. R. S.; other members of Council, Mr. Cuth- 
bert A. Brereton, Mr. John Brown, C.M.G. 
(Cape Town), Mr. R. Elliott Cooper, Lieut.- 


Col. R. E. B. Crompton, C.B., Mr. W. J. Cud- 


worth (York). Mr. C. W. Darley, Mr. G. F. 
Deacon, Dr. Francis Elgar, F.R.S., Mr. W. R. 
Galbraith, Mr. G. H. Hill, Mr, J. C. Inglis, 
Mr. G. R. Jebb (Birmingham), Mr. T. C. 
Keefer, C.M.G. (Ottawa, Canada), Mr. J. A. 
McDonald (Derby), Mr. W. Matthews, C.M.G., 
the Hon. C. A. Parsons, F.R.S. (Wylam-on- 
Tyne), Mr. A. Ross, Mr. W. Shelford, C.M.G., 
Mr. Alexander Siemens, Mr. H. C. Stanley 
(Brisbane, Queensland), Mr. John Strain 
(Glasgow), Sir John I. Thornycroft, LL.D., 
F.R.S., Prof. W. C. Unwin, B.Sc., Mr. F. R. 
Upcott, C. S. I. Sir Leader Williams (Man- 
chester), and Mr. A. F. Varrow. 


THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF EN GIN EERS.— 
At the meeting of this Institution held at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel on April 24, the 
Chairman, Mr. Kenneth Gray presiding, the 
paper read was “The Effect of Design on 
Methods of Construction from a Contractor's 
Point of View,” by Mr. R. W. Newman, Vice- 
Chairman of the Institution. The subject was 
dealt with in a very practical manner, and an 
As the author 
was sailing on the following day for South 


Africa to take up a Colonial Government 


appointment as Engineer on the construction 
of the Thebus Irrigation Works, Cape Colony, 
the meeting closed with cordial valedictory 
wishes for his success there, as also to Mr. H. 
Cartwright Reid, Member of the Council of 
the Institution, who would be shortly leaving 
for Malta as Superintending Civil Eugineer in 
the construction of the Harbour Works. 


ey 


Books. 


suantitics, A Text-Book in Tabulated Form 
for the Use of Architects, Surveyors, and 
Builders. By the late Professor BANISTER 
FLETCHER, F. K. I. B. E., &c. Seventh Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by H. PHILLIPS 
FLETCHER, F. R. I. B. A., F. S. I., &c. London: 
B. T. Batsford. 1993. 


Ame ME was—and that not so long ago 
ehen Banister Fletcher’s “ Quanti- 
a ties” was practically the only text- 
book upon the subject. Since the earlier 
editions, which bore no comparison in size 
and completeness with the present, sundry 
other books have appeared, but although 
this work does not hold the isolated posi- 
tion it did in its earlier days, such improve- 
ments have been made in the later editions 
that it takes a good position in relation to the 
orks by other authors. One of the features of 
this edition, and an important one, is the com- 
plete set of drawings of a lodge, with the 
“taking off” given in detail, and abstracts 
and bills, but unfortunately the “quantity ” 
portion is not carried out so well as the “ archi- 
tectural.“ There may be some differences of 
opinion as to the methods of working. To 
mame some: The chimney stacks on p. 371, 
the labours on stone 6n pp. 374 and 375, and 
the extra labours to lead on p. 384, which are 


rather amateurish, and would certainly not 
commend themselves to the experienced sur- 
veyor. The carpenters’ and joiners’ bill is any- 
thing but a good example. Some of the items 
look as if they must be misprints. In fact, we 
turned up a few of them, and found items that 
had been measured as “supers” billed as 
„runs, c.g, linings; one item taken as a 
“run” billed as a “number,” i.c., “ramps.” 
However, in the latter case the bill is right. 
We have by no means exhausted the examples 
of these errors. Again, in the “taking off” 
the descriptions are very crude, and, in the 
abstracting, the omission of the words “ cube,” 
“super,” and “run” at the heads of the 
columns would lead to such errors in practice 
as those above mentioned. On p. 121 labour 
to “running out” holes is taken; on p. 122 
this appears as “ priming out.“ Rhymering”’ 
is evidently the word intended ; “ priming” is 
a word we have not heard used in this con- 
nexion before. . We, however, may be at fault 
here. 

These slips are very unfortunate, as what 
should be the most useful portion of the 
work is rendered almost valueless. The 
authors would do well to note the various 
errors and insert a sheet of “errata.” The 
book then would be more useful ; but, even 
allowing for differences of opinion, we cannot 
think that“ cubing” door frames, for instance, 
with all their labours, is fair to the builder. 
We should also like to see the descriptions 
amplified, as they can be when a definite 
example is given such as that contained in this 
book. As it is, they savour too much of archi- 
tects’ quantities, or those prepared by builders 
for their own use. The former, with all due 
respect for the opinion of the late Professor, 
are not in general looked upon by builders as 
models of what should be, though there are 
exceptions. 


Chemical Technology. Vol. IV. Edited by 
W. J. Dippin, F.L.C., F. C. S. Electric Light- 
ig. By A. G. Cooke, M.A., A. M. I. E. E. 
Photometry. By W. J. Dippin. London: 
J. & A. Churchill. 1993. 


THE first 277 pages of this volume cover 
practically the whole ground of electrical 
technology. The work has been carefully 
done, and although there are a few misprints 
and slips, we were not able to detect any 
serious error. The matter, however, is not 
very inceresting, being for the most part a 
réchautfé of the standard papers on electro- 
dynamics. We think that very few mathema- 
ticians really understand what is meant by a 
“line integral of magnetic force,” and we do 
not agree with the statement that the general 
theorem can be easily proved. 

In giving the theory of the dynamo the 
somewhat antiquated papers of the brothers 
Hopkinson are followed a little too closely, and 
the formule for eddy currents which are 
given, although due to Professors J. J. Thom- 
son and Fleming, are only true in very special 
cases. The formulce given on p. 192 can be 
deduced at once from a formula in Clerk 
Maxwell's electricity, and are only true in the 
very special case when the current is an 
harmonic function of the time. To use these 
formulze to calculate tables for the skin effect 
in wires is, in our opinion, quite unjustifiable, 
and hence the tables that are quoted have to be 
used with great caution. 

Many accurate formule connected with the 
measurement of power in alternating current 
circuits, spherical candle-power, &c., might 
have been given with advantage. The chapter 
on glow-lamps contains some very ancient 
data. We had forgotten Professor Perry’s 
formula for the maximum efficiency of glow- 
Jamps, and Dr. Fleming’s correction may be 
of historic interest, but it has no practical 
value. 

The last hundred pages of the book are by 
Mr. Dibdin, and discuss the various kinds of 
photometers that are in use, and the various 
standards of light. This part of the book will 
be useful for reference. In the preface Mr. 
Dibdin points out the importance of taking the 
quality as well as the quantity of the light 
coming from a lamp into account. For 
example, comparisons of Welsbach mantles 
with glow-lamps or Nernst lamps arc of little 
value unless an estimate is made of the 
quality of the light given out. The drawbacks 
in connexion with the use of flame standards 
are stated, and impartial descriptions are given 
of the various lamps which are in every-day 
use as standards of light. 


The Modern Carpenter, Foiner, and Cabinet- 
Maker. Vol: III. London: The Gresham 
Publishing Co.. 


Ir this work is to supply a really existing 
want, it will be in virtue of those sectior:s, yet 
to be published, from which it derives its title ; 
and to which, after this long prelude of sub- 
sidiary matter, we look forward with much 
interest. The volume last issued, which treats 
of the subjects “drawing and practical 
geometry, considered merely on its own 
merits, must, we regret to say, be consigned to 
the category of superfluous books. There are 
already a large number of text-books upon 
these subjects, and though as regards “ prac- 
tical geometry,” at all events, there is room for 
a better one than has yet appeared, we do not 
find it in the volume before us. The type and 
the illustrations are better than those of the 
ordinary text-book ; the binding is more pre- 
tentious ; but that is all we can say. 

In the section upon geometry, the author, 
rightly or wrongly, decides to forego the 
laborious processes of demonstration, perhaps 
rightly, in a work of this character, since it is no 
more unreasonable that a man should bisect 
an angle or construct an elliptic curve without 
understanding what he is about, than that he 
should eat his dinner without a knowledge of 
the laws of physiology and chemistry—perhaps 
less so. But then why, upon page 207 is half 
a page of text, with an elaborate figure, devoted 
to proving the almost self-evident proposition 
that “parallel planes have their traces upon 
any plane of projection, parallel and con- 
versely,” or, as our author prefers to state it, 
“all planes parallel to each other have their 
projections (s/c) parallel and. reciprocally (sic).” 
If a demonstration is anywhere to be dispensed 
with it could well be dispensed with here; 
and if it is to be given, a more rigorous 
demonstration could be given in three lines 
and without a figure. For if the traces of two 
parallel planes are not parallel they must 
intersect. But this would imply a point 
common to the two parallel planes, which is 
impossible. 

A book for practical men, in which the virtue 
of academic thoroughness is consciously fore- 
gone, should have at all events those of brevity 
and consistency. But in this volume there is 
much that is superfluous, and that, unfortu- 
nately, not only in the way of demonstration. 

What, for instance, is gained, after showing 
our would-be joiners and cabinetmakers the 
correct methods of constructing an ellipse, by 
teaching them to draw a figure consisting of 
four circular arcs, and telling them that it 
“resembles an ellipse’? This is merely to 
pervert the most valuable faculty, the sense 
of form, of men who should be artists in their 
own way, ard to encourage those indolent and 
inaccurate habits which are only too natural to 
the British workman. On the other hand, 
the general problem of drawing, by means 
of the compasses, a continuous curve through 
any series of points, does not seem to be given. 
This volume is, in fact, the weakest of those 
that have yet appeared, and we hope, in the 
Miltonic solecism, that it will be the weakest 
of its successors. 


Facts on Fire Prevention, The Results of Fire 
Tests conducted by the British Fire Pre-. 
vention Committee. Edited by EDWIN O. 
SacHs. London: B. T. Batsford. 1902. 


THESE two volumes consist of the reports of 
the British Fire Prevention Committee upon 
the behaviour of various building materials 
when subjected to the action of flame and 
intense heat, and contain numerous photo- 
graphs and drawings showing the method of 
testing and the effects of fire upon the 
materials tested. As we have from time to 
time commented upon the useful work accom- 
plished by this Committee, and recorded the 
general results of the various tests in this 
journal, it is unnecessary now to do more than 
draw attention to the fact that these reports 
have recently been issued in book form, and 
should, therefore, be found in the office of 
every architect and builder. 

No attempt has been made by the Com- 
mittee to comment upon, or recommend, any 
individual building material or method ; archi- 
tects, district surveyors, and others being left 
to form their own opinions as to the value of 
the different materials from the recorded 
results of the test. Vol. I. describes the tests 
made with floors, ceilings, and partitions of 
various kinds, and Vol. II. the tests made with 
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doors, fire-resisting curtains, and glazed case- 
ments and skylights. 

The Committee was incorporated about four 
years ago (1890), and within the first three 
years of its existence expended over G, oool. in 
carrying out most of the investigations which 
form the subject of these volumes. It is 
greatly to the credit of Mr. E. O. Sachs and 
his collaborators that London has now taken 
its proper position as “the recognised testing 
centre of the world as far as unprejudiced, 
systematic, and trustworthy reports of fire- 
resisting materials are concerned.” 
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Proceedings of the Incorporated Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers. 1901- 
1902. London: E. & F. N. Spon. 1902. 

IF proof were required of the advance made 
in municipal engineering practice, it would be 
abundantly furnished by the annual volume 
recently issued by the Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers. There is much 
practical matter in this book, and the useful- 
ness of the various papers is considerably 
augmented by the large number of drawings 
reproduced as illustrations. A paper read by 
Mr. F. C. Cook, of Hinckley, on The Position 
of Local Authorities in Regard to Building 
By-laws should be of general interest to our 
readers. In this communication the peculi- 
arities of the Local Government Board are 
justly criticised. It might be thought 
that as this department pays such close 
attention to various minute points of de- 
tail, some legislation would have been 
introduced compelling the adoption of 
by-laws by Local Authorities, but this is far 
from being the case. If a Local Authority 
should desire to make by-laws regulating the 
height of rooms, the Local Government Board 
will rigidty insist upon adherence to their 
“model” clause, but they have not the 
slightest objection to leave the matter entirely 
unregulated. The author shows that thirteen 
towns in the country are still governed by 
by-laws made before 1877, while many others 
are controlled by regulations little less ancient. 
The object of the author appears to have been 
to elicit discussion rather than to suggest 
remedies for the present anomalies, but he 
indicates the general lines on which reform 
might be conducted. Another valuable con- 
tribution was made by Mr. C. F. Wike, 
M.Inst.C.E., City Surveyor, Sheffield, on- The 
Wear and Maintenance of Tramways.” The 
author gives several diagrams, including one 
which shows tl.e amcunt of wear on different 
types of points and crossings, and a table 
indicates the cost of maintenance for different 
kinds of paving employed in Sheffield. 

A discussion, opened by Mr. E. Manville, 
M. I. E. E., on the use of “Motor Vehicles for 
Borough and County Work,” elicited various 
expressions of opinion, generally favourable to 
the use of such vehicles for facilitating the 
work of surveyors and other ofticials and 
decreasing the cost at present incurred by the 
employment of horse traction. It is satisfac- 
tory to observe that one or two speakers 
strongly advocated the adoption of motor 
vehicles for various other municipal purposes. 
Among other subjects dealt with in the volume 
are The Filtration of River Waters,” “ Cor- 
poration Electric Tramways,” and the An- 
alysis of Macadam Road Construction.” 


Correspondence. 


THE VENTILATION OF SCHOOLS. 


S1R,—The point raised by your correspondent, 
A. II, as to whether heating air to 270 deg. Fahr. 
deprives the air of its oxygen is a very interesting 
one, and, with many others, one would like to know 
if this really is so 

It is quite easy to understand that, bulk for bulk, 
there is less oxygen in heated air than in cold ais 
caused by the expansion of the latter, but the state- 
ment that beat deprives the air of its oxygen suggests 
that a chemical change has occurred. 

Is there any chemical change in air when heated 
to, say, 400 deg. Fahr. or is the loss of oxygen in 
the bulk simply due to expansion ? Perhaps one of 
your numerous readers may be able to help. 


JAMES FARLEY. 


Standard Methods of Testing Cement. Hull: 
G. & T. Earle. 190%, ` 


ALTHOUGH published by a firm of cement 
manufacturers, the volume to which we now 
direct attention is essentially a scientific 
treatise, thoroughly entitled to a place in the 
technical library of the architect, engineer, 
and analytical chemist. Practically all the 
standard machines used for the testing of 
cement are illustrated and described, and the 
manner in which such apparatus should be 
employed is discussed in full detail. This 
admirable handbook also records methods for 
the chemical determination of various materials 
coming under the notice of the chemist in a 
cement works laboratory. The enumeration 
given below will show conclusively how 
comprehensive ıs the scope of the volume 
in question. Among tests described we 
observe the following :— Adhesion, boiling and 
oven, compression, fineness, flexion, penetra- 
tion, percolation, setting, sifting, soundness, 
specific gravity, and transverse tests; and 
among analytical processes we notice those 
relating to cement, chalk, clay, coal, and lime- 
stone analyses. Much valuable information is 
also given upcn subjects such as briquette and 
cube-making, pitfalls in testing, sampling, and 
water tor gauging; and useful tables are 
included of atomic weights and factors, com- 
pression tests, the fineness of slurry, tensile 
equivalents, thermometric comparison, and 
wire gauges. The book is excellently printed, 
and copiously illustrated with photographic 
views and sectional drawings of apparatus 
from the smallest hand appliance to the 200- 
ton Amsler testing machine. To all who 
desire the acquisition of knowledge on the 
subject of cement testing, we commend this 
treatise as a thoroughly reliable guide. 


Fhertiord, 


SIR,—In answer to part of Mr. Felix Clay's letter” 
in your issue of March 21, it can be said that be 
gives no evidence to show that the heating of air 
reduces its cxygen. Chemists tell us that it can 
only be removed by enabling it to combine with 
some other element. If the heating surface be so 
hot as to cause any dust that may settle on it, or 
be brought against it floating in the air, to combine 
rapidly with the oxygen—i.c., to be charred or 
burnt—soine, but very little. of the oxygen is re- 
moved, although all the air may be tainted witb 
the fumes. In Turkish and Russian baths the air is 
heated to treble and double the amount needed for 
warming and ventilating, but we never hear that 
breathing air of this temperature is harmful to 
lungs. All that is said is that the change from the 
high temperature to that of the crdinary air at that 
hour may chill the skin, and be bad for muscles and 
joints. 

lf Mr. Clay can find a medical colleague, and 
study the question with him, he may find that the 
temperature is the factor that has the least e ff ect ca 
the amount of oxygen inhaled. The amount of 
moisture in the air is at least as important, and 
heating a foggy atmosphere expands the air in it 
less than the moisture. Hence a net gain of oxygen 
per inhalation can be had by warming the chill, 
damp air of autumn and early winter. 

lt is now generally recognised that all methods 
of warming must warm the air if the users are to 
be satistied ; that air is not warmed by the heat 
rays that traverse it, and the efficiency and econcmy 
of any method depends on the directness with 
which the fuel’s heat is supplied to the air. Whether 
this air be that within the building, i.e., stale air, or 
whether it be fresh air that ventilates the building, 
does not alter the fact that the air is heated. 

Ona examining the various ways by which ven- 
tilating air is warmed before it enters the apart- 
ments. one sees that, compared with Nature's 
methods, they all fail in one respect, viz., the air i$ 
not warmed in light. In this important detail all 
methods and systems are equally artificial. This 
objection also holds against half the surface of 
ordinary pipes and radiators used to warm the air 
within a room. Light can be obtained by placing a 
radiator in the middle of a room and leading the 
fresh air to it by a duct in the floor, a method quite 
impracticable in most buildings; it is also obtained 
by some types of down-draught hospital stoves, an 
appliance native to the United Kingdom. No other 
nation has, so far as I have been able to discover. 


English Timber and its Economical Conversion: 
a Handbook for Home limber Merchants, 
Manufacturers, Groovers, and others. By 
“ACORN.” London: William Rider & Son. 


THIS is a small elementary treatise describing | Fournal of the Sanitary Institute, Vol. XXIII., 
the industrial uses of the various descriptions of] Part IV. London: Sanitary Institute. 1903, 
English timber, and the methods of measuring | THIS, the fourth part of the Fourual for the 
and valuing it, either when standing or after it | year 1902-3, is almost entirely devoted to the 
has been felled. Methods for the measurement | papers read and discussed at the Manchester 
of “round” timber, practical hints to timber | Congress in September last. These papers are 
1 oe ule on labour charges, and | more 1 seventy in number, and it is 
methods o ark peeling, form the subject- | obviously impossible for us to do more than]! i ing in Ii : f 
matter of the first ſew chapters. Then follows mention those which are likely to be of par- „ i eee 525 
a chapter on the saws and other appliances] ticular interest to our readers. There are three | occurred to the writer is to use glass bricks for the 
required in a saw mill, and, finally, the methods | papers on sanatoria for consumptives, the first] air chambers of ventilating firegrates, when these 
of economically converting the different trees] and most important by Mr. Edwin T. Hall; are in gable walls. 
into various marketable forms of timber, and|the second (of which an abstract only is] On weighing these two points of warming the 
the characteristics and particular industrial | printed) by Mr. W. Cecil Hardisty; and the] focm’s air in light and warming fresh air in dark- 
uses of each variety of wood are described. third by Mr. A. W. S. Cross and Dr. A. G. | ness, one sees that the latter has the advantage. 
Referring to oak timber, the author says that | Welsford. It is a pity that the illustrations | The appliances used for the former are only half 
although, generally speaking, foreign oak is| referred to in the papers have not been repro- | © 86 
„ Be Gas . radiating fires do not even take the chill off the air 
inferior to English oak, yet English oak, when | duced. There is also a short but useful] in a room during frosty weather. Warming a con- 
grown on sandy or rocky soil is almost invari- | paper on “Isolation Hospitals” by Mr. Percy | stant stream of 1 5 secures all the point, and 
ably found to be shaky, and that the best Worthington, which also suffers from lack of | is thus a closer copy of natural methods. 
timber is always produced on deep, stiff, illustrations, and another by Mr. H. D. Searles-| - ea; OSWALD WHEELER 
clayey soil. Attention is also drawn to the | Wood, on “ Means of Escape in Case of Fire“; ii 
fact that the supply of English oak has been | this contains five plates. Pages 463-4, although 
rapidly diminishing during recent years, owing | printed as part of Mr. Searles-Wood's paper, 
to the failure of growers to plant new trees to] do not appear to belong to it. In “ Sanitary 
replace those cut down. House Decoration,” Mr. Louis Hanks gives 
The book is interestingly written, by an|some good suggestions in regard to painting. 
author who is evidently practically familiar | staining, &c. Other papers deal with typhoid 
with the industrial and financial aspects of the | fever, sewage treatment, sewer ventilation, the 
timber trade. Although a large proportion of | Public Health Acts, &c. The volume contains 
the timber. used by builders now comes from |a good index, and is an admirable record of the 
abroad, it is still necessary for students of | proceedings of an energetic society. 
building construction to acquire a knowledge —— je 
of the characteristics of our indigenous BOOKS RECEIVED. 


, ; ae 5 
5 5 aus 55 5 11 THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT, 1880, AND THE 
ical, a work of science, it should WORKMENS' COMPENSATION ACTS, 1807 and 1000. 


meet the requirements of that large class of | By A. H, Ruegg K.C. Sixth Edition. (Butterworth 
readers who shun professors of botany, and | & Co.) 

are weary of the dissertations on monocotyle-| THE WORKMENS' COMPENSATION ACTS, 1807 and 
dons and dicotyledons commonly found in] 1000. By W. Addington Willis, L.L.B. (Butter- 
books on timber. worth & Co., and Shaw & Sons). 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH RAILWAY 
PRACTICE. 


Sim. our very able article of last week on 
American 2. English railway practice is of great 
interest, and it is satiety to note your com- 
ments upon the advocacy by asection of the Press 
of American methods in, Great Britain, neither ot 
which systems, it is possible, the average journalist 
has any practical acquai' ntance with. 

» Keferring to the ti ain order” system, mav! 
point out that the fort ner method of telegraphic 
crossing orders adojhted with great success by 
the G. W. R. and other lines was entirely different: 
from the American “di spatcbing plan of to dar. 
and was only abandoned in favour of block and 
„staff working combi. ned: which is now again 
superseded by the elec tric” staff. 


Hor. cy Station, G. V. I. W. E. EDWARDS 
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LEAD JOINTS TO STONEWORK. 


SIR, — In constructing a series of wide flights of 
square York stone steps (in the open) my employer 
insists on the jointed ends being run with lead, and 
is desirous that the joints of Portland stone paving 
sh ould also be made with lead. 

His idea is that horizontal joints made in cement 
are soon washed out by the action of rain, but as I 
have never heard of such a thing as he proposes 
doing, and have my own ideas on the subject, I 
Shall be glad if your readers will give me their 
experience and views. C. oF W. 


— — 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT: 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE. 


THE Tribunal of Appeal under the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, sat at the Surveyors’ Institution on 
Tuesday to hear an appeal by Messrs. J. King & Co., 
under Section 13 (3) of the London Building Act, 
1894, against the determination of the London 
County Council by their resolution of March 17 
last, as follows: — That the Council in the exercise 
of its powers under Section 13 of the London 
Building Act, 1894, do not consent to the erection 
of a wareliouse on the site of Nos. 74 and 76, De 
Beauvois-cre: cent, Kingsland, with the external 
walls at less than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of the roadway of Hertford-road as shown 
upon the plan submitted with the application of 
Mr. G. H. Lovegrove on behalf of Messrs. J. King 
& Co., as, in the absence of any proposal to widen 
Hertford-road at this part, it is considered undesir- 
able to consent to the erection of the warehouse as 
proposed.” 

The members of the Tribunal sitting were Messr-. 
J. W. Penfold (Chairman), Hudson, and Gruning. 


Mr. Washington, solicitor (Hicklin, Washington, 
& Pasmore), appeared on behalf of the appellants, 
while the respondents were represented by Mr. 
Andrews, from the Solicitors Department of the 
London County Council. 


Before Mr. Washington opened his case, Mr. 
Andrews called the attention of the Tribunal to the 
fact that this appeal raised the same point as that 
upon which it gave a decision\ recently—namely, 
that there could be no appeal from the County 
Council’s refusal under Section 13. The question 
was, he reminded the Tribunal, argued at great 
length by Mr. Daldy and Mr. Dickens, K.C., with 
the result that the Tribunal upheld Mr. Daldy's con- 
tention. This case was upon all fours with that 
upon which the Tribunal decided that it bad no 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Hudson: The argument Mr. Daldy raised 
was that the Council may consent, if they please, to 
an owner coming within the prescribed distance, 
provided that in doing so he did not interfere with 
the rights of an adjoining owner. If that consent 
was given there was a power of appeal; but there 
was no such power in the event cf a refusal. We 
held that an appeal against a refusal did not come 
within our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Washington submitted that the decision was 
wrong. The section laid down that there was a 
right of appeal against a determination of the 
Council, and a determination, he contended, in- 
cluded refusal. 


Mr. Hudson said he did not know how far the 
Tribunal was bound by its decisions, For bimself, 
he thought the Tribunal should stand by them and 
give the present appellant an opportunity to apply 
for a mandamus to compel the Tribunal to hear the 
appeal. 

Mr. Andrews said Mr. Daldy admitted that if the 
Council refused an application on conditions there 
was power of appeal to the Tribunal against the 
conditions, but if there was a refusal point blank no 
such appeal could be heard. 


Mr. Washington said it was impossible for his 
client to go to the expense of obtaining a man- 
damus. 


Mr. Hudson suggested as a possible way out of 
the difficulty, that the Tribunal should arrange a 
conciliation—that is, come to a decision on a “ give 
and take” line by consent. 


Mr. Washington said this would lead them into a 
difficulty with the freeholder. 


Mr. Andrews remarked that he did not think he 
could go so far as to consent to a give and take 
line. The fact was he represented the Local 
Authority as well as the London County Council, 
and he had no means of knowing what the views of 
the former would be. Moreover, the question of 
jurisdiction might be raised hereafter. The safer 
way would be for the Tribunal to order an adjourn- 
ment, andin the meantime the London County 
Council and the Local Authority be asked to con- 
sent to a “give and take line. He felt that there 
would be no difficulty in that respect. 


After further discussion, the Tribunal intimated 
that, in the absence of a ruling of the High Courts, 
they were bound by their decision in the appeal of 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Co. v. 
the London County Council heard last August. To 
allow the appellant to move the High Courte, if he 
chose to do 30, they adjourned the further hearing 
sine die. 


OBITUARY. 


MR. CHURCHILL —\We have to announce the 
death on April 15, in his sixty-first year, of Mr. 
Reginald Churchill, of St. Paul’s-square, Burton-on- 
Trent, architect and surveyor. Mr. Churchill held 
the appointment of architect to the School Board 
for the Burton-on-Trent United District, and in that 
capacity planned and designed several schools and 
school buildings for the Board in the town and 
district. Of his other work in Burton-on-Trent and 
the vicinity we may mention the mission-room and 
Church Institute for St. Paul’s parish, with the Sunday 
schools, at the charges some years ago of Lord Bur- 
ton ; the recent additions to the mission-room school, 
Stapenhill, anJ, as we gather, the market hotel, 
St. Margarets Church, and the Burton Club-hcuse 
in the High-street. In November, 1891, Lord Bur- 
ton presented to the town tbe buildings in St. 
Paul's-street which had been erected ten years pre- 
viously at a cost of 46,000/. by the late Mr. M. T. 
Bass for uses of the Literary Club and the St. 
Paul's Institute. Mr. Churchill was employed as 
architect for the conversion of those buildings into 
municipal offices, and the addition of a new wing 
to contain the council chamber. Mr. Churchill also 
remodelled for purposes of the Public Library, in 
1897. the former Burton-on-Trent Institute erected 
in Union-street in 1870, and adapted the upper 
rooms for the Schools of Science and Art. 

MR. YOUNG EOLTON —We have to record the 
death of Mr. Young Bolton, architect, of 4 Queen- 
street-place, I. C. Mr. Young was elected an 
Associate of the Institute of Architects in 1882. 
He was architect, among other things, of St. 
Catherine's Hall, Telegraph Hill, Hatcham; St. 
Mary's Catholic Church, Howson-road, and of the 
Lady Chapel, &c. in Comerford-road, Brockley. 

MR. E. BIRCHALL.—We have also to announce 
the death of Mr. E. Birchall, of the firm of Kelly 
& Birchall, architects. Mr. Birchall was elected an 
Associate of the Institute of Architects in 1863, and 
a Fellow in 1871. The firm were architects of 
the Catholic Church in Soho-equare (1891-2), and of 
the Church of St. Luke, Kingston-on-Thames. 


— — 


GENERAL BUILDING} NEWS. 


CHURCH, RaDYR, GLAMORGANSHIRE. — A new 
church is being erected in the central part of Radyr 
parish. The architect is Mr. C. E. Halliday, and 
the contractor Mr. A. W. Cadwalader. 

ST. HILDA’S CHURCH, OLD TRAFFORD.—The lay- 
ing of the corner-stcne of this new church took 
place on the 2sth ult. For financial reasons only, 
the chancel], vestry, and a little more than half the 
nave are at present being proceeded with. The 
church, when ccmpleted, will consist of a nave and 
aisles anda chancel. on the south of which will 
be the vestries and on the north a emall mornirg 
chapel. There will be ro chancel arch; but, to 
mark the division between the chancel and nave, 
there will te a pier larger than thcse of the nave 
arcade, above which will be double principals in the 
roof. The columns and archesot the nave arcade are 
of Runcorn flecked red sandstone. The portion now 
being built gives accommodation for 450, and the 
completed church will accommodate rather moer 
than oso. The architect is Mr. Frank P. Oakley, of 
Manct.ester, whose design was selected in com pe- 
tition. 

SHERRORNE APLĽEY.—A report made by Mr 
Batchelor, the architect for the proposed renovation 
of the abbey church, sets forth that the roof should 
be repaired (at a cost of about 430l.), and that other 
necessary work would include the restoration cf the 
south transept, so as to bring it into character with 
the rest of the building, the taking up and relaying of 
the nave, and the reinstatement of the bells. 

CHURCH INSTITUTE, STOKE-ON-TRENT.—A new 
Church Institute has been erected in Church-street, 
Stcke-on-Trent. The building is to be known as the 
Victoria Institute, as a memorial of the late Queen. 
The institute has been erected by Mr. T. R. Yoxall 
from the designs of Messrs. Lynam, Beckett, & 
Lynam. On the Church-street side is a restaurant, 
also a lock-up shop, and between them the entrance 
to the parish room, gymnasium, &c. In connexion 
with the restaurant, dining-rcoms and kitchens are 
provided. Part of the first floor is occupied bya 
tea-room and billiard-room. The second floor is 
taken up by accommodation for the Girls’ Friendly 
Society. l 

THE BALTIC EXCHANGE.—Mr. Gilbert Seale asks 
us to mention that he executed the sculpture in the 
pediment, and the other store carving in this build- 
ing. described in our last issue (p. 441 ante). 

v. M. C. A. BUILDINGS, BLACKBURN.—The Building 
Committee of the Blackburn Young Men's Christian 
Association intend to erect, at a cost of about 
7,000/., new Association buildings near Sudell Cross. 
Mr. F. J. Parkinson, architect, Blackburn, has been 
instructed to prepare plans for the buildings. 

WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS, WESTMINSTER.—The 
Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Princess, 
laid the foundatior-3tone, on Monday, of the new 
workmen’s dwellings which the Westminster City 
Council is erecting in Regency-street. The site 
selected for the purpose has a frontage of 305 ft. to 
Regency-street, and of 228 ft. to Vincent-street, and 
comprises about one and a half acres formerly 
occupied by a mean class of property. It was 


owned by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and 
has been sold to the Council for 32,000/, or 108. per 
foot super, on condition that it is uged only for 
this purpose. The buildings will be in blocks to be 
named after the three Mayors of Westminster, 
“ Norfolk,” ‘ Probyn,” and “Jessel.” In general 
arrangement they will resemble those erected 
by the Guinness Trust at Hammersmith, with 
improvements which experience has suggested. 
Notice has, for instance, been taken of 
the Queen's suggestion at Millbank with 
regard to cupboards, and these will be provided in 
every tenement. There are to be 793 room e. 
divided into 344 tenements, accommodating over 
2,0c0 people. There will be forty-five of one room 
each, 161 of two, 120 of three, and twelve of four: 
the rents ranging from 33. to 129. per week. These 
include blinds, baths, hot-water supply, chimny 
cleaning, the use of the laundries. and other nece:- 
sities. The total cost is estimated, including the 
site, at 95,000/., and the’ contractors are Messre. 
Mowlem. The elevations will be of hard-pressed 
Leicester bricks. Messrs. Joseph, Sop, & Smithem 
are the architects. 

WATERWORKS, EASINGWOLD, YORK SHIRE.— Tl e 
Easingwold District Council have carried out a 
scheme for supplying the villages of Carlton 
Husthwaite, Raskelf, Flawith, Tholthorpe, Alne, 
Aldwark, Tollerton, Huby, and Sutton-on- Forest 
with water. The reservoir is situated just bevond 
Kilburn, at the foot of the Hambledon Hille. 
Messrs. Fairbank & Son. C.E.. of York, were the 
engineers. 

CHOOL, BARGOED.—The new infants’ school 
erected by the Gelligaer School Board at Bargoed, 
was opened on Monday last week. The new school 
provides accommodation for 500 infants, There 
are eight classrooms opening on toa central hall. 
92 ft. by 16 fl. long: two large cloakrooms, fitted 
up with teachers’ rooms over, and two separate 
entrances and exits. The beating is by cpen fire- 
places, and the ventilation by means of fresh-air 
tubes and extract-ventilators and trunks between 
ceiling and ridges of roof, while the external walls 
are faced with blue Llancaiach stone, relieved with 
Ruabon bricks and Carlisle stone dressings. The 
site covers an area of about three-fcurths ot an acre, 
being enclosed with boundary walls and wrought- 
iron railings and entrance pates. The buildings 
have been built by Messrs. Lattey & Co, Ltd., of 
Cardiff, at a cost of 0, 8001. The plans were pre- 
pared by the Board's architects, Messrs. James & 
Morgan, Cardiff. Mr. Thomas Jones was clerk ot 
the works, Hengoed. 

BOARD SCHOOL, BRYNMAWR.—A new Board 
school for boys was opened at Brynmawr on 
Monday last week. The school comprises a 
central hall, 54 ft. long by 28 ft. wide, approached 
from each end by a corridor 7 ít. wide and an en- 
trance lobby. On the north side of the central 
hall are four classrooms, and at each end is also a 
classroom, six in all, giving accommcdation for 420 
boys. Communicating with each entrance lobby is 
a cloakroom and lavatory for 210 boys situated on 
the north side, while opposite are arranged a head- 
master’s rocm, and accommodation for the care- 
taker at the east end. The whole of the floors are 
of wocd blocks, except in the caretaker’s rooms and 
corridors, which are of granite concrete. The school 
is warmed by a system of high-pressure hot-water 
pipes and coils. Mr. John Morgan, of Blaenavon, 
is the contractor, not only for the new school, but 
for the alterations to the old buildings. Mr. F. 
Baldwin, of Abergavenny, was the architect, while 
the duties of clerk of works have been carried out 
by Mr. T. M. Jenkins, cf Bryomawr. 

HOSPITAL FOR THE PARALYSED, QUEEN-SQUARE, 
LONDON. — An inspection of the reconstructed 
National Hospital for the Paralysed and Epileptic, 
(Queen-equare, took place on the 17th ult. The 
buildings consist of three blocks, the west, next 
(ueen-square, the east, next Powis-place, and the 
Westminster wing, which lies on the north side, near 
Guildford-street. The hospital also owns No. 51, 
Guildford-street, used as a home for male nurses, 
No. 5, Puwis-place, now being fitted up for night 
nurses, and two houses in Queen-square which are 
unoccupied. The east and west blocks were erected 
in 1885. They contain nine wards, with 160 beds 
in all. The vacant sites in Queen-square would 
provide space for the necessary enlargements. Tbe 
improvements effected by the present Board, under 
the advice of their architect, Mr. R. Langton 
Cole, have been as follows: — The drainage and 
sanitation have been brought up to date; the 
electric light has been installed throughout, every 
bed having a light of its own and connexions for 
electrical treatment ; a telephone system has been 
installed, giving inter-communication between the 
wards and all other portions of the buildings ; and 
the house in Powis-place has been alter ed and put in 
order as a home for the night nurses, thus setting 
free rooms for isolation wards. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS, PLYMOUTH.—The buildings 
in Salisbury-road, for the Plymouth School Board. 
consist of two separate blocks, and comprise two 
distinct schools. The smaller block on the 
eastern side was opened in January last. The 
larger block at the western end of the site is an 
ordinary school of three departments, and provides 
places for 1.422 children, but this will not be 
completed for several months. The smaller 
block, known as the special block, is arranged for 
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three distinct mixed departments, and separate 
entrances and separate staircases are, therefore, 
provided for males and females. There are 
six distinct entrances and four distinct staircases, 
and there are four separate playgrounds for the 
boys and girls of the children’s departments, and 
separate yards and conveniences for all the depart- 
ments. The accommodation is arranged generally 
as follows :—The whole of the ground floor of the 
building, except that portion required for staircases 
and entrances, is appropriated to the children of 
the Special Instruction School, for whom are 
provided an assembly hall, 53 ft. by 24 ft.; two 
classrooms for girls, each 22 ft. by 22 ft.; and two 
for boys, of similar dimensions. These accommo- 
date at tal of ninety-six children in the classrooms, 
without counting the assembly hall, which will not 
be generally used for teaching. The deaf and dumb 
children are accommodated at the eastern end of 
the first floor, wiiere are provided an assembly hall 
20 ft. by 24 ft. and three classrooms, each 23 ft. 
by 10 ft., but these are capable of being converted 
into one large room, about 46 ft. by 23 ft., by 
folding shutters. The accommodation in this 
department is for about fifty, exclusive of the 
assembly hall. In addition to the above accom- 
modation there are six small rooms for 
masters and mistresses belonging to the different 
departments. The whole of the buildings will be 
warmed by hot water. The staircases and cor- 
ridors throughout the buildings are of fireproof 
construction, consisting of steel joists embedded in 
concrete. The pupil-teachers’ department consists 
of science lecture-room and two large classrooms, 
and separate entrances for male and female 
teachers. Externally the walls are faced with grey 
limestone, with square joints and rough unwrought 
faces. The jambs and arches of the door and 
window openings and the plinths are of red brick 
The window sills are of Portland cement. The two 
blocks of buildings have been erected by Messrs. 
Blake & Son, of Plymouth, for the sum of 22,4471.— 
i. e., special block, 7.4234, and the main block, 
15,0241. The buildings have been designed by Mr. 
H. J. Snell, of Plymouth. 

NEW “OLYMPIA,” LIVERPOOL.— Moss’ Empires, 
Ltd., have recently acquired a site in West Derby- 
road, Liverpool, for the purpose of erecting a new 
Olympia. It will be designed by Mr. Frank 
Matcham, and will provide seating accommodation 
for 4000 people 

RAILWAY OFFICES, MIDDLESBROUGH.—In our 
account of the North-Eastern Railway new offices 
at Middlesbrough, in our last issue, we mentioned that 
the general contractcr was Mr. H. Barry, of Scar- 


borough. It should have been Mr. T. P. Barry, of 
York. 
PuBLIC BUILDINGS, BRIERLEY HILL. The 


foundation stone has just been laid of the new 
technical school and free library at Brierley Hill. 
It was decided to erect the two institutions under 
one roof, the technical school fronting Moor-street 
for a length of 45 ft., and the free library facing 
Bell-street, with a line of 54 ft. The building, 
which is being erected from plans by Mr. J. L. 
Harper, Town Surveyor, will be of red brick, with 
terra-cotta decorations. In the technical school the 
accommodation will comprise a laboratory 41 ft. by 
25 ft., an art room of the same dimensions, and 
two other art rooms 30 ft. by 25 ft., with the 
necessary lecture, committee, and master’s rooms. 
The tree library has four rooms, each 30 ft. by 25 ft. 
Mr. C. A. Horton is the builder, 

FLATS, MARYLEBONE.—Sir Thomas Brooke- 
Hitching laid the corner-stone on the 25th ult. of a 
block of flats in Marylebone-road, known as the 
Manor House. The block, which contains over 
fifty suites, is situate close to the Great Central 
Railway Station (Marylebone-road). The architects 
are Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, of Blomtield-street. 
The builder was Mr. Carmichael. 

INSURANCE = BU!ILDINGS, EDINBURGH. — New 
premises for the North British and Mercantile 
Insurance Co. have been erected in Princes-street, 
Edinburgh. Messrs. Peddie & Washington Brown 
were the architects. 

BAPTIST CHURCH HOUSE, LONDON.—The new 
Baptist Church House, Holborn, which has been 
built out of a portion of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, and will replace the old Hospital Mission 
House in Furnival-street, was opened on the 
25th ult. The building was illustrated and described 
in our issue for J)zcember 7. 10901. Mr. Arthur 
Keen was the architect, and Messrs. Higgs & Hill 
the builders. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, SUNDERLAND. — A new 
Wesleyan chapel at Grangetown, Sunderland, was 
opened on the 22nd ult. The chapel will accom- 
modate 150 persons, and in the adjoining school- 
room there is room for 100. The plans were by 
Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn, and the contract has 
been carried out by Messrs. D. & J. Ranken. 
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FOREIGN. 


UNITED STATES.—The Mayor of Boston is con- 
sidering the appointment of a professional architect 
as Commissioner of Buildings in that city. The law 
requires that the incumbent of that office shall be 
either an architect, engineer, or builder. The general 
opinion amongst American architects is that 
engineers ought not to be eligible for the post. —— 


The American Architect, dealing with the question of 
the height to which buildings ought to be permitted 
to be erected, remarks :—“ It is too late now to pull 
down the sky-scrapers by public authority, 
although we are disposed to believe that the next 
generation will see many of them voluntarily 
reduced in height by their owners.” There is a pro- 
bability of the whole subject as to height of build- 
ings being relegated to a Commission.——Respect- 
ing this question. it may be observed that an 
amendment of the New York building law has 
been prepared limiting the height of buildings to 
150 ft. At the present time there are forty-nine 
buildings in process of construction in New York 
city, ranging from nine to twenty-four stories in 
height, thirty-eight of which are eleven stories high 
Or Over. 


— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—Mr. E. Shield’s new address which was given as 
“s, Maddox- street in our last, should have read 
“sri, Maddox-street.” 

DISASTROUS FIRE, SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.— Damage 
estimated at 20,000/. was caused by fire on the 24th 
ult. in Alexander-street, Southend. The outbreak 
originated, it is stated, in the paint store of the South- 
end Building Co. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, BRISTOL.—On the 21st 
ult,, Colonel A. G. Durnford, R.E., held an inquiry 
at the Council House concerning the application of 
the Corporation of Bristol to borrow 7, Soo. for 
sewerage works for Knowle, and 27,200/. for street 
improvements, The City Engineer, Mr. Yabbi- 
comb, explained the details of the proposed sewer. 

DISCHARGE OF SEWAGE.—The Port Sanitary 
Committee of the City has recently made some 
inspections of the manner of the discharge of 
sewage in the port, and has come to the decision 
that the disposal of the sludge as at present carried 
out is detrimental to the public health. It appears 
to be the usual rule to discharge the sludge in the 
Barrow Deeps, about five to eight miles beyond the 
minimum limit and between the Sunk Sand and the 
Barrow Sands. At about half ebb tide it is carried 
in the direction of the North Sea; but it is con- 
ceivable that the sludge. if discharged just over the 
boundary line, and especially if done at low water, 
would be carried, on a flood tide, in the direction of 
the Maplin Sands and up the Thames estuary. The 
committee recommend that a communication should 
be sent to the London County Council suggesting 
that, pending the adoption of some more satisfac- 
tory system of sewage disposal, the western limit of 
the discharging line should be extended to a point 
at least ten miles further out in the Barrow Deeps, 
and that the sludge should invariably be discharged 
28 soon as possible after high water. They further 
suggest that they should be authorised by the Cor- 
poration to seek a Conference with the Main Drain- 
age Committee of the London County Council on 
the subject. Two samples of “sludge” taken 
teemed with bacilli and impurities.— Times 

QUEEN VICTORIA STATUE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
—The bronze statue of the late Queen Victoria, 
which has been placed in St. Nicholas’-square. 
Newcastle, at the expense of the Mayor (Alderman 
Sir W. H. Stephenson). in commemoration of the 
tive hundredth anniversary of the Shrievalty of the 
city, has just been unveiled. The statue was de- 
signed by Mr, Altred Gilbert, who made all the 
models, and the statue was cast by the Compagnie 
des bronzes in Belgium. It stands upon a founda- 
tion of Peterhead granite, in two steps. Upon this 
is an octangular polished base, 4 ft. high, with 
inscriptions. Above this is a bronze pedestal, 
moulded and ornamented, and upon this the statue 
rests. The whole erection is 18 ft. C in. high. The 
Queen is represented seated in a throne, with the 
sceptre in one hand and the orbin the other. The 
figure faces towards Colling wood-street, having the 
cathedral on the left hand and the municipal build- 
ings on theright. A canopy covers the figure. The 
granite base and steps for the statue were supplied 
by Mr. Beall. Mr. Beall also erected the bronze 
monument. 

LONDON STREET IMPROVEMENTS. — The ad- 
journed meeting of the conference of representa- 
tives of the Metropolitan Borough Councils, con- 
vened by the Camberwell Borough Council, to 
consider the different treatment of the Metropolitan 
Borough Councils by the London County Council 
in fixing the amounts of the local and county 
contributions towards the cost of street im- 
provements, was held last week at the Camber- 
well Town Hall. Mr. C. Goddard Clarke, Mayor of 
Camberwell, presided. The conference adopted the 
committee's recommendation that the principle of 
treating London as a whole and of systematically 
selecting improvements best calculated to provide 
relief to the main thoroughfares, as advocated by a 
Select Committee of Parliament in 1871, should at 
once be formulated by the London County Council 
in a definite and comprehensive scheme for all 
future county improvements, and upon which 
London should equally contribute upon rate- 
able value. As to tramway improvements, the 
conference altered the wording of the com- 
mittee’s recommendation as follows :—“ That in all 
thoroughfares in which tramways are or may be 
constructed a width of not less than 54 ft. should 


be provided and the total cost of widening borne by 
the London County Council either out of the tram- 
ways account or the county rate.” With respect to 
local improvements, the committee recommended 
that contributions to local authorities for local 
improvements should be, as far as possible, on a 
uniform basis. This recommendation gave rise to 
considerable discussion, but it was eventually 
adopted. Mr. J. R. Tomkins (Camberwell) pro- 
posed that a deputation should be appointed to wait 
upon the Improvements Committee of the London 
County Council and to submit the resolutions 
adopted by the conference to them. After some 
debate that motion was withdrawn, and it was 
resolved to send copies of the resolutions passed by 
the conference to the various Metropolitan Borough 
Councils for their consideration and observations. 
The conference then adjourned. 

METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD.— The second 
meeting of the new Metropolitan Water Board was 
held on the 23rd ult. at the Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, Sir J. T. Ritchie presiding. A committee 
was appointed at the first meeting to consider 
various preliminary steps, and they now reported 
that they had decided to use the Caxton Hall as 
headquarters for the present; that they should 
advertise for a clerk at 1,500/. a year; that three 
committees—law and Parliamentary, finance, and 
general purposes—would be sufficient until the 
“appointed day; and that 5.000/. should be 
borrowed for present needs. These items were 
confirmed. The Board next considered the ques- 
tion of whether any salaries should be assigned to 
the offices of chairman and vice-chairman. After 
discussion, it was decided not to pay the chairman 
by thirty-four votes to twenty-three. 

NEW OPEN SPACE.—Southgate Urban’ District 
Council have secured Broomfield Park as an open 
space, and on Saturday last the ground was opened. 
The area of the estate is 54 acres, of which 30 acres 
are parkland, 9 acres are devoted to cricket and 
football ground, while three lakes between them 
cover nearly 1} acres. The house itself stands on 
the site of what was once a conventual establish- 
ment, on the verge of what was the Middlesex 
Forest, and, while it is believed tbat Queen Elizabeth 
visited it, it is certain that James i. used it as a 
hunting lodge. The building has at some not remote 
period been refronted, but the interior shows many 
sigas of antiquity. There is a fine oak staircase, 
the walls and ceiling of which are decorated with 
oil paintings on plaster, the work of Thornhill, who 
assisted in the decoration of the dome of St. Paul's. 
It is intended, if possible, to use the house for 
technical classes and reading rooms, but the park 
will, as far as possible, be left as it is. The price 
paid by the Urban District Council is 25,000/., and 
the costs have been 250/.—Moruing Post. 

SALES OF PROPERTY.—At the Mart, on May 14. 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter-lane, covering an area 
ot about 5,320 ft. superficial, with a principal 
frontage of 81 ft., and built of Portland stone and 
Wilcox's ivory-white bricks by Messrs. Patman & 
Fotheringham, after plans and designs by the late 
W. Seckham Witherington, in 1880-7, for Messrs. 
Sampson, Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington, the 
well-known publishers, and predecessors of the 
present tenants, who are the vendors. The rental 
value of the premises, which we illustrated in our 
number of February 12, 1887, is estimated at 2.000l. 
per annum, the existing lease, at a ground-rent of 
260]. per annum, will expire in July. 1006.—Oa 
May 20, by order of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, the freehold site and the fabric of the 
church of St. George, Botolph-lane, E.C., which was 
built for the united parishes of St. Botolph and St. 
George in 1672-4, at a cost of 4.5 10l., after Wren’s 
designs. Though it presents no very remarkable 
architectural features, the church is a typical 
example of Wren's minor City churches ; the tower 
rises directly from the ground, the solid unbroken 
basement story gives an appearance of stability to 
the entire edifice, and the tower is finished with a 
cornice and a blocked parapet having urns on the 
angle-piers; the east end has a deep angle pedi- 
ment; the interior, lighted through round-headed 
windows in the ceiling, the aisles. and the east end, 
is divided by Corinthian columns, two on each 
side, into a nave and two aisles; the dimensions 
ate 54 ft. by 36 ft., and height 36 ft.: a small plate 
affixed to the sword-iron commemorates Alder- 
man William Beckford, obiit June 21, 1770, the 
patriotic Lord Mayor of London; the rectory 
of the parish belonged to the Adbot and con- 
vent of St. Saviour, Bermondsey, until the sup- 
pression when it became vested in the Crown.— 
It is stated that Mr. William W. Astor has pur- 
chased for 47,000]. Hever Castle. near Sevenoaks, 
the home of the Boleyns, and the birthplace, 
reputedly, of Anne Boleyn. The castle is a well- 
preserved specimen of fourteenth-century military 
architecture in England. In the parish church is 
the monument of Sir Thomas HK oleyn, Earl of Walt- 
shire, wearing his robes as a Knight of the Garter. 
—On May 10, at the Mart, the Hendon Park estate, 
near Mill Hill, extending over nearly 250 acres, 
divided into ten lots, which include 24 acres of 
Highwood Hill, and the home of Samuel Wilberforce, 
whose house adjoined that of his contemporary, Sir 
Stamford Rattles. Wilberforce removed from High- 
wood Hill to Cadogan-place, Chelsea, in 1531, two 
years before his death. Sir Stamford Rattles died 
in 1820 at Highwood Hill, where Peter Coilinson, 
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F.R.S., the celebrated botanist, formed during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century a garden in 
which Linn:cus planted several trees.—On May 14 
the Crown leases of Nos. 24 and 248, Regent-street, 
at the corner (north) of Little Argyll-street ; the 


lease for a term of eighty-six years from April 5, 
1832, at an annu il ground rent of 150/. and Ol. in 
lieu of Jand-tax is subject to an under lease, granted 


upon a premium, for seven een years from Decem- 


ber 25, 1800, at a rent of 740l. per annum. The 
corner house, No. 246, having a return frontage of 
50 ft. to Little Argyil-street, forms the remaining 
portion of the (old) Argyll-rooms, or Harmonic 
Institution, rebuilt in 1818, after Nash’s designs and 
destroyed for the greater part by fire on February 
6, 1830, after which time the Philharmonic Society 
migrated for a short period to the concert-room of 
the Opera House in the Haymarket and thence in 
1833 to the Hanover-square Rooms, lately rebuilt. 
It was in the Argyll Rooms, Regent-street, that 
Mendelssohn first appeared before an audience in 
London, as conductor, on May 25, 1820, of his 
symphony in C minor, and there, on midsummer 
night of June, 1829, he produced for the first time in 
England his overture to “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” No. 230 has been shorn of the cupola that 
rose from within the parapet, and Nos. 248 and 250 
have replaced the former concert-room built for 
Welsh and Hawes, which had a balcony along the 
front carried upon eight termini, of which the 
female heads were by J. G. Bubb—see the print by 
Wallis (1827) after a drawing by T. Hosmer 
Shepherd. i 

_ ROMAN REMAINS AT CAERWENT.—The explora- 
tion at Caerwent, which has been continued during 
the winter, bas resulted in further discoveries. A 
small building with an apsidal end, which it is 
thought may have been a Christian church, has 
been unearthed at the north gate, where Lord 
Tredegar is conducting the search. Near the gate, 
in an adjacent field, have been disclosed the remains 
of an amphitheatre about 150 ft. in diameter. The 
consent of the Parish Council was obtained to 
excavate on the village green, and here, it appears, 
was the centre of the Roman town. One of the 
most important discoveries yet made at Caerwent 
was here. It consisted of a memorial stone, 
mutilated, but still standing upright on a broad 
Stone base, The stone, which is 3 ft. in height, has 
panelled sides, and on one bears an inscription 
showing thatthe citizens of Silurum erected the 
stonein honour of an officer. 

THE EXPORT OF BUILDING MATERIAL.—In_ his 
annual report on the trade of Constantinople, Mr. 
Waugh, his Majesty's Vice-consul, comments on the 
apathy of British merchants in looking after busi- 
ness abroad, and quotes the following instance :— 
“The British Seamens’ Hospital here is being re- 
built, and some 10,0001. is being spent on building 
material ordered from home and the Continent. The 
natural desire of the committee is to give the prefer- 
ence to firms at home. In one instance a London 
firm was asked to tender. They replied that they 
were sending their catalogue. Four weeks later 
their catalogue arrived by parcel post via Liverpool, 
whereas it would have arrived here in four davs at 
the cost of 4d. by book post. In the meantime 
the order had been given to another firm. In 
another case a catalogue arrived as a letter with a 
surcharge of 103. No trouble is taken to study the 
postal regulations. The British post-cftice here 
makes about 200/. a year by surcharges on letters 
posted with a penny stamp. These irritating 
blunders are not mace by Austro-Hungarian and 
German firms. The hospital committee has been 
besieged by representatives of foreign firms only too 
anxious to get orders. In my informant's own 
words, ‘People at home are hopeless, and their 
slipshod way of doing business and their extrava- 
gant prices leave them no chance.’ ‘There is no 
need to seek further explanation for the falling off 
of British trade in ironware, machinery, and a 
thousand and one small articles.” 

THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK.—The Venice 
correspondent of the Tinics writes to that journal :— 
Venetians are promised their new tower in three 
years’ time. They and their foreign friends have 
subscribed (O, oo. towards the expense, and the 
Government have voted a further sum. The foun- 
dations of the old tower have been found to be in 
excelleat condition, and it is on them that the new 
Campanile will be raised. Signor Beltrami, of 
Milan, is the architect, Signor Boni, who had been 
at first appointed, having elected to remain in Rome 
in charge of the excavations in the Forum. 
Elaborate works have been carried out for securing 
the stability of the Procuratie Vecchie and the 
south corner of the Ducal Palace, which has been 
in great danger of falling, has by timely energy 
been saved. The flagstaffs in front of St. Mark’s 
have been removed, and the bronze horse on the 
porch of the churcb, which had been taken down 
for repair, is again in position. 

BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION COMMITTEE.—The 
International Fire Exhibition at Earl's Court, which 
has been organised under the auspices of the British 
Fire Prevention Committee, will be opened by the 
Duke of Cambridge on May 6,noon. The Com- 
mittee’s testing operations will re-commence at 
their private testing-station on June 1, and will tbis 
year comprise several tests with floors and parti- 
tions. The International Fire Prevention Congress, 
convened by the Committee, will be opened by the 


mittee, in London on July 11. 
MEMORIAL TO ROYAL MARINES, ST. JAMES'S 


Park to unveil, in the Cambridge Enclosure. a 
Memorial which has there been erected to the 
Royal Marines who fell at Graspan, South Africa, 
and during the defence of the British Legation at 
Pekin. The design for the bronze figures, panels, 
and sculptured work was entrusted to Captain 
Adrian Jones, of Chelsea, and Mr. T. G. 
Jackson, R.A., prepared the design for the pedestal. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THE JOINERS’ DISPUTE, ST. HELENS.—The dis- 
pute in the joinery trade of St. Helens over the 
“ready-made ” fittings, and which had resulted in 
the stoppage of sixty or seventy men, has been 
settled. At Manchester recently the St. Helens 
Master Builders“ Association met the emergency 
committee of the Builders’ Federation, and Mr. 
Matkin, general secretary of the General Union of 
Carpenters and Joiners, and Mr. Croft, secretary 
of the Amalgamated Union of Carpenters and 
Joiners, also interviewed the committee. As a 
result of the conference, it was agreed that the 
St. Helens joiners had acted on their own initiative, 
and it was decided that the men should return to 
work at once, and the dispute considered settled. 
lf the men desired any alteration of rules, it was 
understood that six months’ notice would be given 
in accordance with Board of Trade recommenda- 
tions. 

WALSALL BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE. — At a 
meeting in connexion with the Walsall and District 
Building Trades Federation on the 27th ult. in tbe 
Central Hall, Walsall, it was stated that the various 
sections of workmen in the building trades were 
renderiny support to the bricklayers and labourers 
who are on strike, although the Federation was not 
in a position to give strike pay. A dispute between 
the carpenters and joiners and their employers had 
been referred to arbitration, and the Board of Trade 
had appointed an arbitrator. 

SOUTHPORT PAINTERS’ STRIKE.—On the 25th ult. 
the members of the Birkdale and Southport Opera- 
tive House Painters’ and Decorators’ Association, to 
which the majority of the painters on strike in 
Southport belong, communicated to the employers 
their refusal to submit the points in dispute to 
arbitration. 

SUNDERLAND JOINERS.—The Sunderland joiners 
have decided, it is stated, to ask for an increase of 
wages, both in the shipbuilding and the house trade. 
Enquiries made among the men point to the 
demand made being for 28. in the shipyard, making 
393.,and 1d. an hour in the house trade, making tod. 


an hour. 
—— —— — 
LEGAL. 
THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT, 
1897. 


PRESTON v. WADE AND CO. 


THIS case came before the Court of Appeal com- 
posed of the Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices 
Stirling and Matthew, on the 23rd ult, on the 
appeal of the respondents from an award made by 
the County Court Judge of Birmingham sitting as 
arbitrator under the Workmen's Compensation Act, 
1897. The question raised by the case was whether 
the respondents were the undertakers” within the 
meaning of the statute. 

It appeared that Messrs. Mullingers & Co., a 
firm of engineers, were altering for their own use a 
building at Coventry into an engineering shop. 
The work in all matters relating to building they 
performed themselves. But they required that a 
travelling crane should be fitted. and for 
this purpose gantry rails had to be put up 
leading from one end of the building to the 
other. They accordingly gave the work to 
the respondents, Messrs. Wade & Co., in the action. 
In the course of their work of alteration, Messrs. 
Mullingers used scaffolding, but the rails were put 
into position by the respondents without such 
assistance. The rails having been placed on the 
walls, Messrs. Mullingers’ men filled in the brick- 
work. In the course of putting the rails into 
position the plaintitf, who was in the employ of 
Messrs. Wade & Co., sustained the injuries in 
respect of which the claim for compensation was 
made. It was admitted that the man at the time of 
the accident was employed “on, in, or about a 
building over 30 ft. high which was being con- 
structed by means of scatfolding,” and he was thus 
brought within the first provisions of the Act, but 
the question was whether he could sue the respon- 
dents as the “undertakers” of the work. The 
County Court Judge held that Messrs. Wade & Co, 


Lord Mayor on July 7. The Association of the 
Chief Officers of Professional Fire Brigades will 
hold their annual meeting in London at the invita- 
tion of the British Fire Prevention Committee on 
July 0. The National Fire Brigades Union will 
arrange its annual competitions in connexion with 
the International Fire Prevention Congress, to com- 
mence on July 10. The International Fire Brigades 
Council will meet, at the invitation of the Com- 


PARK —The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the 
Princess, drove on Saturday last week to St. James’s 


were the “ undertakers” within the meaning of the 
statute and awarded the applicant compensation. 

Mr. Arthur Powell, K.C, and Mr. Shakspeare 
appeared for the appellants, and Mr. Pritchett for 
the applicant. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel the 
Master of the Rolls, without calling upon the 
counsel for the applicant, in giving judgment said 
he quite agreed with the finding of tne learned 
County Conrt Judge and the reasoning on which 
that decision was based. He wasclearly of opinion 
that the respondents were undertakers” within the 
meaning of the Act. 

The Lords Justices concurred, and the appeal waa 
accordingly dismissed with costs. 


DISPUTE AS TO LIABILITY FOR PAVING 
EXPENSES. 


THE case of Lumby 2. Faupel came before a 
Divisional Court of Sing’s Bench, composed of the 
Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Wills, and Mr. 
Justice Channell, on the 24th ult. This was the defen- 
dant's appeal jrom a decision of Judge Russell, 
sitting at the Kingston County Court, in favour of 
the plaintiff. 

The action was brought by the plaintiff against 
the defendant for 25/. 18s. 11d., the amount of 
expenses incurred under Section 150 of the Public 
Health Act, 1375, in paving the road in front of a 
house known as No. 40, the Broadway, Wimbledon, 
of which the plaintitf was the owner, and the 
defendant formerly the lessee by assignment from 
one Gordon, to whom the plaintiff by a lease dated 
October 2, 1879, let the premises for a term ot 
twenty-one years. The assignment by Gordon to 
defendant was dated May 29, 1893. On Novem- 
ber 2, 1890, defendant surrendered his lease to the 
plaintiff, and was granted a new lease fur twenty- 
one years as from September 29 of that year. This 
lease contained acovenant that the lessee would pay 
“all rates, taxes, and assessments what:oever which 
now are, or during the said term shall be imposed, or 
assessed upon the said premises or on the landlord 
or tenant in respect thereof by authority ot parlia- 
ment or otherwise.” The work in question was 
completed in January, 1897, notice ot apportion- 
ment given cn January 2, 1992, and demand fcr 
payment made on May 3, 1902. The County{Court 
Judge gave judgment for the plaintiff against the 
defendant for the sum claimed. Hence the present 
appeal of the defendant, on whose behalf it was 
contended that the covenant in the lease was not 
sufficiently wide in its terms to impose liability on 
the defendant. On behalf of the respondent (plain- 
tif) it was contended that the words ot the 
covenant were wide enough to make the defendant 
liable, and that as the expenses incurred were an 
assessment imposed on the landlord in respect of 
the premises, the decision of the learned County 
Court Judge was right and should be aftirmed. 

In the result their lordships held that the words 
of the covenant were not sufliciently wide to impose 
a liability on the tenant, and allowed the appeal 
with costs. 

Mr. J. S. Green appeared for the appellant, and 
Mr. W. O. Hodges tor the respondent. 


SURVEYOR’S ACTION AS TO COSTS OF 
AN ARBITRATION. 

THE case of Biggs v. Matthews & Mackenzie 
came before Mr. Justice Channell in the King’s 
Bench Division on the 25th ult, It was an action 
brought by the plaintiff, Mr. W. T. Woodbridge 
Biggs, a surveyor, of 10, Clifford’s-inn, Fleet-street, 
E.C., to recover from the defendants the amount of 
the costs of an arbitration and award, viz., 1581. 118. 
The plaintiff took ctf 242. from this amount, making 
the amount in dispute 134/. IIS. 

Mr. W. Saunderson was counsel for the plaintiff, 
and Mr. Mears represented the defendants. 

The plaintitt in his evidence stated that he 
attended the Law Courts as an arbitrator eight 
days, and then went down to By fleet to view. ° 

His Lordship: So you had not been on the pro- 
perty until after the arbitration commenced. 

The plaintiff : No, my lord. 

Continuing, the plaintiff said he took his assistant 
with him to do the measuring. During the arbitra- 
tion he also employed a shorthand writer, who 
assisted him in drawing up his award. He did not 
consult the other side about it. 

His Lordship said it was usual to consult all 
parties concerned when a shorthand note was in 
question. 

Plaintiff said that if he had not employed a short- 
hand writer, the arbitration would have taken 
several days longer than it did. 

Mr. Saunderson : How long were vou occupied in. 
drawing up the award ? l 

The plaintiff replied that in going throvgh 
the claim and counterclaim and making up the. 
award, he was engaged forty-one hours. Plaintitf 
was going through the account in detail when his 
Lordship interrupted, saying it came to eight 
guineas a day for sitting at the Law Courts, ten 
guineas for inspection at Byfleet, and seven guineas 
a day for the days during which the plaintiff was 
making up his Report. 

Plaintiff said he based his charges on Johnson's 
book On Costs of Arbitrations.” 

In cross-examination, the plaintiff admitted that, 
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he did not reply to a letter sent to him suggesting 
that the bill should be taken before a master of 
taxation. 

Mr. Mears: Do you say that to draw up this 
award took you the wh dle of forty-O ae hours? 

Plaintiff replied that that was so. 

Mr. Mears said that that came to 183. an hour. 

Plaintiff replied that that was the value of his 
labours. 

Mr. F. T. W. Miller, of 9, Queen Anne's Gate, 
Westminster, a surveyor, said he had acted as an 
arbitrator on several occasions. He thought that a 
professional man of the plaintiff's position, provid- 
ing he could do the work in his office, which would 
allow him to do his ordinary business, would be 
entitled to charge at the rate of 5/. 53. a day. 

Mr. Mears said he did not dispute that 8/. 83. and 
SI. 59. a day were unusual. 

This was the plaintiff's case. 

Mr. Mears, for the defence, 
pose to call any evidence 
charges. He complained that the plaintiff should 
have employed 
mitted that the charge on that head should be 
stcuck out. There was not the slightest suggestion 
that the plaintiff had not done his work admirably, 
but he should not have employed a shorthand 
writer. He thouglit if the plaintiff had relied on 
his owa notes, 
tor, it would have been very much better. He 
could have taken the material points which struck 
him, and the result would have been that instead of 
forty-one hours to draw up the award, which plain- 
tiff stated it occupied, it would have taken very 
much less time, perhaps six hours. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said the diffi- 
culty in this case was that the plaintiff himself had 
made out a bill for 1581 IS, and had himself taken 
otf 24/. frem that, and asked only for 134}. 113. He 
should have thought that in a case like this that the 
arbitrator would have viewed the property at once, 
instead of waiting until the arbitration had been 
going on for eight days, The result was that he 
could not say that 1341. 118. was excessive. If the 
1s8/. had been insisted upon he should have taken 
ott something similar to what plaintiff had done. 
Under the circumstances he could not possibly say 
that 1341. was too much, and he gave judgment for 
that amount with costs. 

It was directed that the 5al. paid into Court 
should be paid out to the plaintiff. 


— — 
PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 


APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


12,097 of 1002.— T. B. JACOBSEN : Means for Altach- 
ing the Handles of Door Locks to their Spindles, 


Means for securing the handles of doors to their 
spindles, consisting of a spindle, the ends of which 
are formed with ratchet teeth upon two opposite 
faces, and a pair of springs secured to the inside of 
the handle and adapted to engage with the teeth 
of the ratchet on the spindle. 


12,140 of 1902.—W. BELL: 
Handles, and the Like. 


A fitting provided with a base in which an aperture 
is formed to receive a spindle, the base being pro- 
vided with a transverse guide for the reception of a 
spring - actuated locking bolt provided with an 
operating finger and formed with an aperture 
through which the spindle is free to pass, together 
with means for retaining the bolt within the recess, 
the bolt being adapted to engage with a notch in 
the spindle. 


9,494 of 1902.— C. GRINYER: Window Sashes and 
Frames. 

In window frames and sashes, the pivoting of the 

sashes to blocks free to move up and down in 

grooves or recesses in the sides of the frame, and 

connected with the sash lines. 


12.485 of 1902.—J. ELWELL - 
and Standards for Fencing. 

Vertical bar fencing and stardards for fencing, 

which are rolled and formed of cruciform section. 


27.789 of 1992 — W. LIVINGSTONE and S. P. 

PORTER : Furniture and Like Casters. 
A built-up wheel in which there is combined with a 
wheel tread a single supporting sheet-metal web 
centrally located with respect to the tread and 
secured thereto, and having struck up radially 
extending corrugations embodying ridges alternating 
first on one side of the web and then on the other, 
each ridge increasing in height radially outward of 
the web and terminating close to the ad jacent edge 
>f the tread, whereby the line of contact between 
the tread and the web extends across the entire 
width of the tread. 


27.790 Of 1902.—W. LIVINGSTONE and S. P, PORTER: 
Furniture and Like Casters, 

A blank for forming a pintle, the blank comprising 
a substantially rectangular body portion from one 
edge of which and between the sides of the blank 
metal has been removed to permit the remaining 
metal to form a pintle end of reduced diameter for 
the attachment of a separate caster appliance. 


— 


said he did not pro- 


Attachments of Knobs 


*All these applications are in the stage in which 
Opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can be made. 


as to what were fair 


da shorthand writer, and sub- 


as would be expected of an arbitra- 


Vertical Bar Fencing 


27,791 of 1902.—W. LIVINGSTONE and S. P. PORTER: 
Casters and the Sockets Thereof. 

A rectangular blank for forming a one base caster 
socket, said blank being provided with corrugations 
in that edge portion which isto form a track plate 
of the socket, and with a tenon member struck up 
from metal lying wholly within the boundary lines 
of the body portion of the blank. 


10,887 of 1902.—G. HELMER, JUN.: 
Jor Heating the Air of Rooms. 


An apparatus for heating the air of rooms, com- 
prising a vertical closed pipe divided into two 
communicating compartments into which the heat- 
ing gases and smoke from the fire enter, a second 
vertical closed pipe communicating with the said 
Pipe and conducting to the chimney, and an air pipe 
passing through the centre of the pipe and exposed 
to the heating action of the smoke and gases in the 
latter, whereby the air passing through the pipe 
becomes warmed. 


7,891 of 1902.—C. PRYCE: 


Apparatus 


Brick Presses. 


A brick press or machine for forming a panel or 


panels in the brick, comprising one ora pair of 
knives mounted on a suitable shaft or shafts, 
slidable brackets surrounding the shaft or shafts and 
capable of being engaged by eccentrics on the latter, 
plates attached to the said slidable brackets and 
means for rotating the kpife shafts. 


17,198 of 1902 —J. JACKSON : Methods 
Fixing Traps for 
pliances. 

The method of fixing 


bath or such-like vessel by Suspending it upon 


screwed bolts fitted through slots contained in a 


flange upon the jam-nut (which connects the 


screwed-threaded waste nozzle to the vessel), and 


open-ended slots contained in a flange upon the 
said trap-bend and screwed nuts which are fitted 
and screwed tightly upon the said bolts where they 
protrude beneath the aforesaid trap-flange. 


7.405 of 1992.—G. S. BAKER: Refuse Destructors and 


the Like. 


In a destructor in which the material to be 
burned passes on its way to the furnace over the 


-Slant surface of an arch, or roof, of the furnace- 


chamber, one or more flues leading from the furnace 
through the body of the arcb. 


7,806 of 1992.—R. BRIERLEY: Drain Pipes. ` 


Drain pipes provided with lips or knuckles, or 
recesses or hollows, so arranged and adapted that 
when such pipes are arranged to form a drain, the 
lip, or knuckle, of one pipe will engage the recess, 
or hollow, of the adjacent pipe in such manner as to 
prevent all tacking at the joint being washed 
away. 


2,706 of 1903.—J. HODKINSON : Means for Allowing 


of the Laying of Hose Pipes across Public T horough- 

fares without Interruption of Traffic, 
This invention has for its object to provide 
facilities whereby in the event of a fire, and the 
water supply required to be conveyed across a 
public thoroughfare, the hose pipes may be laid 
across the road way without interrupting the traffic. 
As applied to means for enabling tramcars to pass 
over the pipes this invention consists of a set of 
auxiliary rails of any suitable length, but preferably 
about 12 ft., and adapted to lie upon the ordinary 
rails at the poiat where the hose pipes require to 
pass. At the centre the said rails are each a few 
inches high, and for a few feet are level with the 
roadway, whilst the other portions slope off to a 
thin edge. Through the said central parts holes 
are formed for the passage of special pipes to which 
the hose pipes are coupled. As placed in position, 
the auxiliary rails allow a tramcar to continue its 
journey without interfering with the conveyance of 
the water across the roadway. As applied to 
means for enabling other vehicles to pass, two or 
more rails or supports of similar construction are 
used to those aforesaid, and are covered with board- 
ing, or the like, to form a surface for ordinary 
vehicles to pass over and a cover for the pipes. 


7,917 of 1002. — J. T. Dickey: 
Similar Material. 


This consists of a coating pan consisting of a vessel 
supported by standards, a guide roller journalled to 
arms secured to a rod extending across said vessel, 
which has one side extending perforated, and a 
partially conical, partially straight, 
provided with slots or eyes secured over said per- 


hollow cylinder, 


forated side. 
1,176 of 1903.—V. JETLEY : Lifts or Elevators. 


A lift, or elevator, comprising a rigid platform or 
framework, a movable platform or cage, a number 


of screws adapted to slide within each other tele- 
scopically, each of which screws is fixed to a 
movable frame or to the movable platform, and 
means for effecting the raising and lowering of the 
said screws, and consequently of the said movable 
platform or cage. 

1,404 of 1903.—B. J. B. MILLS (Thomas Alva 

Edison): Portland Cement. 

Apparatus for burning a cement mixture for the 
production of Portland cement, consisting in the 
combination of a long rotary kiln of such an 


abnormal length as to present a passags beyond 


the combustion zone suflicient to permit of a con- 


and Means of 
Baths and other Sanitary Ap- 


a detachable trap-bend to a 


Apparatus for 
Covering Flexible Conduits or Pipes with Rubber or 


siderable cooling of the escaping gases by contact 
with incoming unburnt material as compared to 
existing structures ; devices for introducing into the 
kiln at its upper end a load of material greatly in 
excess of those now employed, and in quantity 
sufficient to result in a relative cooling of the 
escaping gases as well as to effect such a compres- 
sion of the plastic or fused mass as to coat the 
lining of the kiln with a protecting layer, and a 
nozzle or nozzles for projecting into the kiln at its 
lower end a sufficient quantity of pulverised fuel to 
produce a combustion zone of such a tem 

and length as to result in the complete nitrification 
of material passing through it, whereby economies 
in the operation are effected, increased output of 
clinker is secured, and corrosion of the kiln lining 
is overcome. 


1,434 Of 1903.—J. O. RANDALL : Heating and Venti- 
lating Systems. 


The combination with the cyliader having double 
walls spaced apart and a pipe arranged within said 
space, and having its upper end extending into the 
space enclosed by said cylinders of an inclined head 
at the lower end of said cylinder, and provided with 
grooves in its upper surface and perforations in its 
periphery; the outer head spaced from the said 
inner head, a drip-pipe attached to said outer head 
and in communication with the space between the 
heads, and a pipe connected to said drip-pipe and 
adapted to supply air thereto. 


834 of 1903 —C. H. GILBY : Siplions. 


A sleeve upon and adapted to be moved up and 
down the long leg of a siphon, said sleeve providing 
an annular space around the siphon leg so that 
when a spout upon the sleeve is moved to a point 
below the level of the contents of the receptacle, 
the liquid therein shall flow down the siphon leg, 
and up the annular space until it overflows through 
the spout. 


2,507 of 1903.—J. FOWLER 7 Fire Grates. 


A fire-grate, consisting ofia rake so combined there- 
with as to be capable of motion to and fro for the 
purpose ot cleaning the fire. 


2,975 Of 1903.—G. S. BAKER and J. BAKER & SONS, 
LTD.: Sakers’ Ovens. 


A bakers’ oven intended to be heated by use of 
Perkin's tubes and by flash heat, consisting in the 
arrangement of flues, comprising a flue for heating 
the Perkin's tubes and leading thereafter directly 
into the interior of the oven, a damper controlled 
flue from the interior of the oven to a chamber 
whence a damper controlled flue leads to the 
chimney, and another damper controlled flue for 
the return of furnace gases leading to the furnace. 


— 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, May 1. 


Architectural Association. — Mr. A. Needham Wilson 
on Architecture and the Public.” 7.30 p.m. 

Junior Institution of Engincers.—Mr. R. W. New- 
man on The Effect of Desiga on Methods of Construc- 
tion, from a Contractor’s Poiat of View.” 8 p.m. 


Satrurpay, Mav 2. 


Royal [nstitution.—Professor Langton Douglas, M.A., 
on The Early Art of Siena.“ II. 3 p.m. 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters (Carpenters 
Halli). Busiuess meeting, 6 p.m. 8 a 

5 Architectural Association. — Visit 

ss Castle. 

s Inspector’ Association —Visit to works of 
Stuart's Granolithic Stone Co., Ltd., Millwall, E. 


Monpay, May 4. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Annual general 
meeting, (1) to receive and consider the annual Report; 
(2) to elect scrutineers for the annual election of the 
Council and Standing Committees ; (3) to nominate candi- 
dates as Auditors for the ensuing year of office; (4) to 
appoint the Statutory Board of Examiners under the 
London Buildi-g Act, 1894, Aad one Acts of Parlia. 

r the ensuing year of office. p.m. 
eee * D. B. Butler on Certain 
Vexatious and Fallacious Cement Tests Now in Vogue.” 

30 p. m. 

7 Fociely of Arts (Cantor Lectures)—Mr. W. Worby 
Beaumont on Mechanical Road Carriages.” II. 8 p.m. 


Tuxspav, May 5. 


Glasgow Architectural Association. = Mr. J. A. T. 
Houston on Bath and its Architecture.” 8 p.m. 
Institute of Builders.—Council meeting. 4 p.m. 


Werpnespay, May 6. 


1 Archeological Institute. — (i) Profess-r W. 
Bord Dewan, D. Sc., F. R. S., F. S. A., on The Pre. 
Roman and Roman Roads of South-Eastern England.” 
(2) Mr. Talfourd Ely, F. S. A., on A Roman Lighthouse. 


to 


' oriri of Arts. - Mr. G. J. Morrison on The Con- 
struction of Maps and Charts” 8pm. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Mr. A. 
Hunter Crawford on The Building of a House. VI. 


: VRuilders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works Institution, — 


Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 
Trurspay, May 7. 
1 Institution. — Professor Dewar, M.A., oa 
ae ogah : Gaseous, Liquid, and Solid.” 111. 5 p.m 


Institution of Electrical Engineers.—(t) Mr. A. D. 
Williamson on ‘‘ Applications of Electricity in Engineer- 
ing and Shipbuilding Works.“ (2) Mr. A. B. Chat wood 
on Electric Driving in Machine Shops.“ 8 p. m. 

Surveyors Institution, — Country meeting. Lord 
Ardilaun, K.P., will hold a reception in the Lecture 
Theatre, Leinster House (by permission of the Roya 


MAY 2, 1903. | 


THE BUILDER. 


R eT 


Dublin Society), at 10 a.m., and the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin will deliver an address of welcome. The President 
(Mr. Vernon) wil! then take the chair, and the meeting 
will proceed to the reading and discussion of Papers, 
after whch the members in Ireland will entertain the 
visiting members at luncheon. Arrangements have been 
made to visit Trinity College, St. Patrick's Cathedral, 
Dublin Castle, and other places of interest jn the locality 
during the afternoon. In the evening the members will 
dine at the Métropole Hotel at 7 p.m. 


Fripay, May 8. 


Surveyors’ Institution.—(Dublin meeting, continued). 
— Parties will leave Dublin on the following excursions :— 
(1) Single day. To Powerscourt House, by 5 es 
Viscount Powerscourt, K P. (2) Single day. To A 
Agricultural College, Glasnevin, by permission of 15 
Department of Agriculture. (3) Occupying about three 
days. To Belſast and Giant's Causeway. (4) Occupying 
about three days. To Cork, Glengariff, aad Killarney 


—— a 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
April 17.—By D. Leccg, Son, & Pearce (at 


Dursley). 
Cam, Glos.—Freehold Flour Mills, area roa. 3r. 
11 p., with plant, machinery, S 42,150 


Charfield, Glos.— Huntingford Mills, area, 6a. r. 
36 p., f., with plant, machinery, Ke .. 15060 
April 18. By SALTER, SiMrsON, & Sons (at 
Norwich). 
Halvergate, Norfolk.—A marshman’s occupation, 
with patent sail tower draining mill, area 
„ o ere .... 2, ooo 
Fifteen freeho d gr grazing marches, 1228. 3r. 23 p. 4,890 
Freehold grazing marsh with rand and garden, 
32M. I r. 10 p. c 150 
April 20. —By Nores & Nokas. 
Cripplegate.—13, C pels st. (warehouse), u.t. 53 
TS., . U r. 2 E „6% ö e „„ „„ „„ 1,359 
N 5 4 Co. 
Stroud Green. — 12, Albany- rd., u. t. 80 Yrs- g · r. 
Ql. 108. r. 65. „„ „„ „ 550 
By Woops & SNELLING. 


Dulwich.— 8, Y ildersley- r, ut. 73 yrs., E. r. &c. 
84. 178. tid., Y.T. 4 A E o 365 
Kennington.— 12, Montford- pl., f., w. r. 310. 4. 425 
8, Lougbborough - st. (S). f w. T. J Senn : 370 
Esher-st., f.g r. 12l., reversion in 14 yrs. ..... 1,160 
Bermondsey. — 27. Vienna- rd., f., w. r. 284. 125. .. 320 

Walworth.—82 and 84, Penrose-st. ut. au Yis, 
B-r. Bl, YT Jaloers oueon. ooso 7co 

Peckham.— 54, eyes u. t. 54 yrs.) ger. “ac: 
CCC 320 

B and 141, Lavender- rd., “ut. 22 
„ gT. 10l 8s., w. r. oy er Se eenenn ee 165 

165 to 171 (odd), Lavender-:d., u. t. 223 yrs., 
ir 142., W.T. .. ei ecb aces des 440 

156, Lavender-rd., u. t. 1 yrs. 1 2 34. 108., 
w. r. 15“. 12222. e too 


Daio 215 Croxted-td., | u. t. 470 vs. . r. 84., 


Finchley.--4, Long -la. (S >), f ne Y Te Sl.. 765 
Whetstone. — 1 to 6, Clarke’s-cot., f., w. r. 947. 183. 985 
April 21.— By BEALE & Carrs. 


Croydon.— 56, London-rd., f., er. Joh ........ 15010 
Notting Hill.—4, Blenheim-cres., u. t. 472 yrs. ; 
gr. Bl, yT. ĩ E 450 


By Rocks, CHAPMAN, & THOMAS. 

Surbiton. Surrey.—1, 3, and 4, Reacute villas, 

u. t. 64 yrs., BT. 27/., Y.E. 150. besos 1,350 

i G. TROLLOPE & Sons. N 

Kensington. — 25, Kensington Palace - gdus., and 

3 and 4, Pa ace · gdns.· mews, u. t. 40 yrs., g. r., 

S / ð K pee er eee ee 8,000 
By J. Burman ROSEVEAR (at Walham Green). 
Fulbam.—39, Victuria-rd. (S.), u. t. 50 yrs., g. r. 


70. Vr. 40. e 300 
12, Linver-rd., u. t. 80 Jisa gr. sl, w. r. 

JOL // tekis cues CEEE 278 
6 Purser's Cross-rd., u. t. 86 Yrs., g. r. sl 10s. 5 

CCC oe 460 


By Woops (at Masons’ Hall Tavern). 
Wandsworth. — Riverside, The Waterman’s Arms 
p--h., with plot of land and landing- wiri, 
area 2,345 ft., f., p. (with goodwill) . 1,100 
April 22.— By BAXTER, Payne, & LEPPER. 
Beckenham.—8, Barmead-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., g. r. 


n ie )J. 8 530 
Catford. - 124 Rushey-green (S), £ 85 y. r. 74. ⁊ 1,300 
8, Blackshaw's - alley, f., W. r. 133. 111 

Sidcup.—7 to 10. Church-pl., u. t. 394 yrs., g. r. 
44 165., W. r. 68 C0 cums se 630 


By Dotman & PEARCE. 
Hampstead.—30, Belsize-sq., u.t. 39} yrs, +» E. r. 
184., e. r. 700˙. „ eee 430 
By HUMBERT & FLINT. 
Kensington- d 5 Portiand- plat vy v. r. „b 1, o00 


y Muskettr & Sons. 
Harringay.—114, Mattison-rd., u.t. 92 yrs., g.r. 
Pb ET: SOl se ee ð 500 
Bowes Parle —204 and 1c6, Marlboro’ rd., f., y. r. 
31%“. TP 850 
122, 122A, 124, 1244, 120, and 1264, Mariboro'- 
rd., f., w. r. 1604. 5 ess wess. 1,540 
11, 13. and 15, Manor-rd., u. t. 96 yrs.. oy E. r. 214, 
W.. 153% 16% „„ „ 975 


By T. D. PRAcEv. 
Regent's Park. — 35, Regem's Park- rd., u. t. 49} 


h/ cus cdesines 720 
120 43, Regeat’s Park · rd., u.t. 494 yrs., g. r. 
40., y- T. 180 .. 1,285 
Dulwich.—87, East Dulwich- gr., u. t. 77 yrs, g r. 
5 i rc TT 858 405 


By RUSHWORTH & STEVENS. 
Cle pbham.— 14 and 16, Lynctte-av., u.t. 824 5 oy 


g T. 230. 2S., y · T. e ocsceece 583 
28, 44, 50, 62, and 64, Lyneite - av., u. t. 813 yrs. 2 
g.r. 37. ies, Y-T. 206% owes ck ks icsece seve 2,250 
| 22, St. Luke’s-rd., u. t. 80 yrs., g. r. tol, yr. 42. 360 
Gunne sbury.— 20 and 22, Marlvorough- rd., u.t. 
és} yrs., EF 187, Y. r. 0 . cece Ze 850 


©. Seutre & Co. 
Series 30 3) Longton Grove-ter., u t. 52 
yrs., g. r. 5/., W. r. 62d, gas 405 
By Dovctas Youne & Co. 


Islington.— 81, Essex rd., ſ., y. r. 704. 900 
10. loway.— 112, Mariborcugh- 105 (5), u. t. 517 
„ / we eons Veaus 480 


By Hixcxs, SnAKRSTFARk. & LaAwRENcE (at 


Leicester). 
Earl Shilton, Leicester.— Freehold farmhouse and 
IOIA., IT. 34P-p Pe seee Kako a ecuccine Gas 


April 23 — By BRADSHAW Brown & Co. 
Limehouse.—11, West India Dock-1d. (manufac- 
turing premises), l yT o 
By Case & Co. 
Dulwich.— 15, . Id. f. er. 384... 
C. C. & T. Moore. 
Mile End.—6, Maplig-st., f., w. r. 337. 165. . 
Commercial-rd. East. 55 and. 57, Morgan - st., f, i 
/ ðV A 
Bow. ay 77» 79» and 81, Hom rts u. t. 431 yrs ; 


222222 „„ „„ „„ ee „%%% *Feusesereeses 


e 8 Bow. — 22 and 24, Empson-st., f., 
W. r. 36“. E E ET mente a's 

y H. J. Buss & Sons. 
ae Gne —9 to 15, Providence-pl., u. t. 935 


g. r. 10l., w. T. 191. a2ũr7mu½ . .3 
St. e. East. —51, — (S). f., w. r. 
125. ee „ % „% „„ „„ „ „„ „% „„ „ „„ „„ „6% „„ 66 „ „6 „ o eeesvse „„ „ „ 


Spitalfields. —79, Palmer-st. % E. w. T. 397 errr is 
Bethnal Green.—27 and 29, Parmiter-st., u.t. 25 
YTS., g. r. ad. BS., w. r. 740. ĩũ .. 
Tottenham.— 4 and 6, Talbot. rd., f f., Y. r. 784. 
Darni My ai Thornhill-sq , u. t. 41 yi „ g r. 77, 
y Y 4 eeeseeeete SPeerteeeessevreaaseteessees 
Wood Green.—30, Park- ridings, u.t. 77 yrs., g. r. 
54. 108., W. T. 280. 122ꝶꝶꝶ2222 . ã ꝶ 5X 
Spitalfields. —Moiety of 5 and Heneage-st. ; 
also the Romford Arms b. r tbree ware- 
houses, yard and stabling adjoining ut. aes 
YTS., g. r. nil, y. r. 27504 3 
Greenwich. — 18 to 21, Park-row, f., y. r. 128“ 

10, 10A, and 12, Old Woolwich-rd. ; 41 to 
(odd), East-st.; also the Little Crown p. - 
and cottages known as 5 Benn” in 
rear, area 10,800 ft., f., y.r. 1 si Sras 

By RANDALL, Cox. & eer 
Finchley.—71 to 79 (odd), Park Hall-rd., u. t. 85 


YTS., g. r. 320. 108, YT. 17). ose 
By RuUTTERS. 

Pulham Market, Norfolk. —Lime Tree House and 

98.08. 96 P fy HFH 2„«“•ö er 


By STIMSON & Sons. 
Finsbury Park.—65, CQueen’s-rd., u. t. 724 yrs., 
g. T. 100. 108., y. T. 20]]] ). . 
Stoke Newington. — Seven Sisters-1d., i g- r. 
154 15S., u. t. 82 YTS., g. r. 24. ᷑ 
8 e i. g. rents 3 ¼., u. t. 
FE A OL. ccs cose sett 2 — 9 - 
Gray's A 3 —Harrison-st., i. g. r.“s $ 287, u. t. 
25 yrs. , g F337 a eacc trai aisie 
St. Luke’ 8.—1 ie 14, heckſord- q „ with yard ad- 
joining, area 7,000 ft., f., w. r. 4034 8 
Peckbam.—24, 26, 28, and 28a, Downes -st., area 
12, 400 ft., f., w. r. 1184. 6 .. 
12, Parkstone-rd., u.t. on YTS., g. 1. 5. S., w. r. 


414. 123. „„ 
75 and 77, Acenby-si. „ v. t. 64} yrs. f. f. 9L, 
I)). K ad es uae ox 


Walworth. — 108 to 120 (even) Barlow-st., and 1 
and 2, Wood’s-cottages, f., w. r. 2804. 16s. .... 

By DANIEI. WATNEY & Sons. 
Southall, Middlesex.—1, 2, and 3, Cecil-villas, f., 


W. . 0 6s... ee eeecovoeeases „ „„ „% „6 „„ 2 9 0 
By Wu. WESTON. 
Shepherd’s Busb.— 1, Sterne · st., f., e.r. 50 0 


By WonxsroLD & HAYWARD. 
King’s Cross.—99, and tor, King’s Cross-rd. (S), 
u. t. 55 YTS., g. r. 167., v. Tr. 127d. 9988. 
By Mattuew Mil Es (at Mason's Hall Tavern). 
Fo orest Hill.—Stanstead-rd., the Swiss Cottage, 
p-h., tiie 1504., also i.g.t.'s sof 2S., u. t. 39 yrs., 
Pimlico.— -2 Vauxhall ‘Bridge-rd., The Duchess of 
Clarence p.-h., and 1, Warwick-st. (S.), u. t. 
21 yrs., g. r. 152, y. r. 180. 
By Sxocwicx, SoN, & WEALL (at Uxbridge). 
Uxbridge, er . 20 and 24, e f., 
y-r. 30 6 %%% CR 0 „ „„ 2 2 2 22 


By W. & F. Eves (at Uxbridge). 

Uxbridge, Middlesex. Grover, The Cottage, 
f., e. r. 45 i wade wiewaris 8 
6, Grove-rd., f., J. T. 1 ett „% „% „% „% %%% %% %6%ꝗ%%ð] 6 „ „ 0 ee 
rand 2, Ivy-cottages, f., W. r. C 

1 and 2, Orchard- -cottages, f., w. r. 26. 

By Mason & Co. (at Battersea). 

Balham.— 3m to 39, 43 to 53 (odd), 48 to 62, 66 to 
83 (even), Larch-rd., u.t. 74 and 75 yrs., gr. 

2012. 108., W. r. 1,2784. :eã:ꝝ cece cece co ccccs 
41, Larch-rd. (S.), with ofi-licence, u. t. 74 yis., r 
g.r. GL 10S., Y.T. 52% A 

By Woops & SNELLING (at Sidcup). 
Sidcup, 5 . House and 
r Scie hatw iis ere 
Highview-rd., ampana, i., y. r. 1174. 104. . 
Highview-rd., Seaford, f., pp 
April 24.— By ABERCROMBIE & EDMUNDS. 

Brondesbury.—22 to 30 (even), 34, 44. 46, and 48, 
Dyne-rd., u. t. 904 yrs., g. r. 78 10S., e. r. 


5402. (in LOts) cos ween cet ceed eee case ea sees 
22, „ av., u. t. 794 yrs., g. r. 134. 108., 
„ e 5 E E E SAG we 


Finchley. - 1 and 2, Grove-cottages, f., y. r. 50% 
By E. Horswortn. 

Dalston.—4 and A Suffolk-rd., u. t. 42 YTS., g. r. 71., 
r / see ews 

Islington.— 12g, Eng lefieid- rd., f., v. r. 4. 

By PROr: : RO & Montis. 

Chiswick. — Cove Park-rd., Strand Orchard 
Building Estate, area 6a. 1 r. 37 p., with thiee 
residences thereonꝶ, 


469 


485 


4,470 
515 


2,875 
2,200 


1,375 


5:575 


1,075 
920 


480 
59° 


9,025 


Contractions used in these ſists.— F. g. r. for freehold 
ground-rent; l.g.r. for leasehold ground-rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground-rent; g.r. for ground-rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copybold; l. for leasehold; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental ; w. r. for weekly 
rental; q.t. for quarterly rental; y. r. ‘for yearly rental 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for Jane; st. for Street; rd. for road; ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent; 


av. for avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for yard ; 


gr. for 


grove; b.h. for beer-house; p.b. for public ouse ; o. for 


offices ; s. for shops. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


*“ Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necess urily the loeit 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 

ould be remembered by those who make use of this 


per 1,000 a longside, in river. 


information. 
BRICKS, &c. 
4s. d. 
Hard Stocks .... 115 © 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles........ 112 © s 
Facing Stocks.... 3212 o eS 
Shippers ........ 2 5 O i 
Flettons ........ 17 6 3 
Red Wire Cuts . 1 12 o 50 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 o b 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 5 o o ji 
Best Blue Pressed 
Staffordshire 4 5 o i 
Do. Bullnose .... 4 12 o 3 


Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks . 480 
GLAZED BRICKS. 
Best White and 


0 o 
Double Stretchers 19 o o 
Double Headers.. 16 o o 
One Side and two 
Ends.......... 19 O o 
Two Sides and 

one End ...... 20 0 0 
Splays, Chamfered, 
Bat Dine Ga 

t p t 

Glazed Stretch- 

ers and Headers 12 v o 


Ends.......... I5 O O 
rw Sides and 
e End ...... 15 o O 
Splays Chamicred, 
Squints........ 14 0 o 
Second uality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 2 0 © 


Thames and Pit Sand 
Thames Ballast 2 „ „ „ e sense „ „ „ 
Best Portland Cement 30 


77 


6 


0 


Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 21 o 
Norz.— The cement or lime is exclusive of the N 


charge for sacks. 


27 
L 


19, 5 
at railway de pot 


less than best. 


9 per yard, delivered. 
90 97 
o per ton, . 


Grey Stone Lime . 108 4 ard, delivered, 
Stourbridge Fire - clay in sacks 278. eat 


STONE. 
s. d. 
5 in blocks .... 1 11 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. 


Ba I 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 
Beer in blocks .... I 
Grinshill 


1 
Brown Portland i in blocks 2 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 2 
Red Corsehill 15 s 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 


mt 
Onan O Aor 


Red Mansfield „, 2 4 


York STonE—Xodin 1 Quality. 


30 
97 
77 
7 
77 
77 
39 
57 
77 


per ton al rly. dpt. 


1, 
77 
79 
os 
27 
L 
7 
27 
59 


Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depét. 


6i in.sawn two sides land- 
ings to sizes (under 


30 ft. su .) . 3 3 per foot super. „ 


6 in. Rub two sides 
Ditto, Ditto ........ 2 
3 in. Sawn two sides 


slabs (random sizes). o 11} 


2 in. to 24 in. Sawn one 
side bs (random 
sizes C E E E E freee 

14 in. to 2 in. ‘ditto, ditto 
Best Hari Yorx— 


Scappled random blocks 3 o per ft. cube 


6 in. sawn two sides, 
landings to sizes(under 


40 ft. sup.)... 2 8 per ft. super. 


6in. Rub two sides 
Ditto 28 226 ee e288 osoo = 
3 in. sawn two sides 


1 (random sizes) 1 2 


in. self-faced random 


597 


a 


Ag 
Hep Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per it. cube. 
ji 5 „ 6 in. sawn both 
sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
deld. rly. depbt 


m ” » 3 in. 


do. 


deld. rly. depòt. 


1 23 


EL 90 
SLATES. 
Ls. d. 
was ‘best blue Bangor..13 2 6 per 1000 of 1200 at ry.dep. 
20X12 , „ 13 17 6 ” ” 
20 K 10 best seconds 12 13 0 i >» 
ac X12 77 57 » 13 10 0 57 75 
16 * 8 best 7 0 0 ” 75 
20 X 10 Laas blue Portma- 
12 50 ” pe 
16948 ber blue Portmadoc 6 5 O is i 
20X10 best Eureka un- t 
fading green.... 15 2 6 = T 
20X12 ” ” 17 2 6 33 77 
18 X10 ji sì 12 10 0 51 77 
16* 8 75 75 19 5 0 57 ” 
20X 10 permanent green 11 o o » 55 
18 X 10 ” 77 9 5 0 ” ys 
16X 8 75 610 0 


CT 17 
[Sce aso page 471. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For soms Contrasts, &c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


- 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. e 


—— . ——äU—ͤi ẽ — — — 


“Carnegie 1 and Museum . . Limerick Borough Council 75. and 254. FFF June 18 
e vapiewixe vans siea secesecscccsscceccsnssecscesecessee? Worshipful Co. of Pavlours 100 vuineas, 30 guineas, “and 20. ‘guineas. ee e e Noe 


— — — — — — —ů—ñ D—ß— <3 LD — — = — es — — — — 


CONTRACTS. 


a a a a a Tę᷑—: Sa a ——— — — — 


Tenders to 
de delivered 


Nature of Work or Materlals. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 


—— — 


Surveyors” Materlals .. . . . . . . . . . . . . Uttoxeter R. UD. CO.. . . . . J. Preston, Surveyor, Woodlands, Uttoxeter . . . .. May 4 


Water Supply Works.. .. yy ö Macelestield U. D. C.. .. J. Thorpe, King Kdward-street, Macclestleld 4 . do. 
Water Supply Works... ede eee bse ee 368 DOU RDC. sees ese teste T. Ay Foxcroft, Surveyor, Town Hall, Sattler es e do. 
Tenements, High and Duke-streets” - 9 . GLISZOW ( ‘orporation e e Barnet & Co., Architects, 180, Hope- street, Glasgow eee May 5 
Ottices, Port Dundas - UUU OOO O do. W. A. Chamen, Eugincer, 75, Waterloo- street, (IAS EToWQ .. q . do. 
Couvent, Harrogate ..... beeen w 7V i.. ˙˙ẽ . e T. Priestley & Sons, Surveyors, Oxford Chambers, Leeds do. 
Shop and House, Abereynon, d ³ ¾ k E. Jones, 17, Margaret-street, Abercynon.. S do. 
Additions to Marischal College Buildings -. . . Aberdeen University Committee . A.M. Mackenzie, Architect, 345, Union-street, ‘Aberdeen E E do. 
Alterations to Workhous e . . . . . Belfast Guardian. Young & Mackenzie. Engineers, Belfaa 2 do. 
Surveyors’ Materials .. . . Helton (Durham) U. D. C. J. Harding, Surveyor, Holton-le-Hole 2222 ass enersesesens do. 
Alteratlons to 12. and 1 „ Godwin-strect .. . . | Bradford Corporation seses! F. Stevens, Town Hall, Bradford 22 . 5 do. 
surveyors’ Materials. yes · q . Bromley (Kent) U. D. C. . F. H. Norman, Bromley, Kent. cece CCC do. 
Cottage at Asylum, Pitcaple, Aberdeen vs 8 Ihe Director . . G. Taylor. Royal Asylum, Aberdeen . CC do. 
Water Supply Works. CCC Corporation, e . Borough Surveyor, “Moot Hail, Daventry. re e do. 
House at Workhouse, Withington. eerren] Chorlton Guardians . . . . J. B. Broadbent, Architect, 15, Cooper-strect, Manchester. eels do. 
Hospital Pavilion ......... . . . Tynemouth Guardians .. H. Gibson, Architect, Wellington Chambers, North Shit tis e do. 
House, &c., Backup-lane, D. irton, near Bar nsley 9 e Crawshaw & Wilkinson, Architecta, 18, Regent- street, Bar nsiey, Mayr 6 
Shop and Two Houses, Abertridwr, near Caerphilly. „ M. Williams, Architect, 53. Queen- -street, Cardiff. C da. 
House, Brynmawr, ae OA PRIS es sieveces ees T. Hope, Ashtield House, Brynmawr........... CFF do. 
-Paving Works, Terregles-street, M: ixwelltown, N. B.. N J. M'Lintock Bowle, 33, Buccleuch-street, Durntries TVT do. 
‘Tar Paving, &c. .... ee e AMA RTO | ‘orporation J. S. Brodie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 1 e do. 
Two Cottages, Brendon, Devon. ee eee MT, Cte es, TA . SĖyth-Richards & Fox, Architeets, Barnstaple... e ee do. 
‘| Sewerage Works, e E betescuats Burton-on-Trent Corporation.. wae | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Burton.... AE do. 
Pour Houses, Duneregdan- road. Suan Sle e Messrs, Dunlop & Co ccccee cee seeeee D. Conroy, Architect, 21, Shipquay -street, Londonder ry „„ do. 
our Houses, near [Iuddersfleld . . e| Close HIN Industrial Soclety, Ltd.. .] J. Berry, Architect, 3, Market-place, Hudderstield . wand Susie cabs do. 
One Hundred Houses, Peurhiw ceiber, “Wales... Land and Building Co., Ltd. a| Smith & Davies, Architects, Aberdare. VV do. 
“Kebullding Business 5 K ing- st, Br sridiington Mra J. Hall... ae . J. Earnshaw, Architect, Carlton House, ‘Bridlington e r May 7 
Additions to Work house | Ormskirk (Lanes) Guardians... J. Dod, Architect, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool ..........cc ccs eseeee ces do. 
Fifteen Cottages, Grey -street . recce] Bishop Auckland Indus. Soc, Ltd... F. II. Livesay, Architect, Bishop Auckland do. 
Five Cottages, May-street... e do. N do. ; do. 
Water Supply Works, King’s Hill f eas Ge Benen Trustees of the r School! G. & F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough. do. 
Ten Houses, AEA E S sdb es e see g l Piridin CD aessa - P. V. Jones, Architect, Hengoed .. N do. 
Water Supply Works... — — — ũ—(0 —ẽ 62 2 6 . . . Holywell (Flints) R. 5. C. e C. A. Atkinson, Engineer, 11, ‘Tithebarn-street, ‘Liverpoool 1 do. 
Home for luebrlates. Gattal, Yorks ... e E wat TNES J. V. Edwards, Architeet, County Hall, Wakefield . Mayr 8 
Two Shelters, near Hull. . . ... oof Hornsea U De. T W. E. Warburtor, Surveyor, Public Rooms, Hornsena —....cccccecccecos eee do. 
Timber Whatf....esssssse. CCC Londerrs ilarbour ‘Commissioners... A. McStewart, Civil Engineer, Castle street, Londonder rr do. 
Carnegie Free Library .... . . Cork County Borough Council .. H. A. Catler, Architect, Town Hall, Ct s 4 ——— 2 . do. | 
-New Laundry, &c., at styal Cottage Eomer, Ge . Chorlton uardlan 2222 J. B. Broadbent, 15. Couper-st ret, Manchester do. | 
Sewerage Works, &c... ssar - a King's Lynn Corporation... H. J. Weaver, Borough Engineer, Towu Hall, 1, Ring's Lynn. . . . May 9 
engine House, &. . . Newton- 1. -Willows (Lancs) U. DE. C. Cole, Town Hall, Earlestown ..... VVV do. 
Klectricity Station . senina e OPK enen omnes A. Creer, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, York. E E T do. 
Chapel and Schools, Bentham... C eee J. F. Curwen, Architect, 26, Highgate, Kendal .. FF dù. 
Chapel, Benpton, near Bridlington 177 . AEE «055 555 . . ... S. Dyer, Architect, 29, Quay- road, Bridlington . ——— — ͤ do. 
Engine Room, &e. . e e . . . Bridlington Corporation . . ee eee. E. R. Matthews, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Bridlington .. . do. 
House, Ellenborough, “Cumberland ooon 5 J. Stobart, 11, Marsh-terrace, Ellenbrou gn... . r do. 
Sixteen Houses, Cwmbran, Wales ccce Spring HIH B aiding. Club C. T. Evans, Architect, 8. Queen-street, Cardiff . . . e do. 
Additions to St. Colomb’s Church, Burtonport, Ireland] Monsignor Wlker . . . E. J. Toye, Architect. Great James-street, Londonderry . eee. do. | 
Additions to Schools, Williimstow in... eee eee eee eee 1 lw School Board 1 J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Glam . FF May 11 | 
Rebuilding the Jubilce Hotel, L dss . Mr. C, Wright . . . T. Winn & Sons, Architects, 92, Albion- street, Leeds aalas aas do. 
Road Works, Stamford P'ark- road Hale j (8 Blagburn, Borough Surveyor, Hale, Cheshire ERE e do. 
Drainage Works, Carnwath, N.. .. .. The COTE mille Loess cee eeeeeeees — Warren & Stuart, Civil Engineers, 94, 'Hope-street, Glasgow... TEY do. 
Additions to Fish Packing Station Hastings Cor poratna ss s+ss++-. . P. H. Palmer, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Hall, EnS •— 2 as do. | 
Minni -d)ʃ Hoylake (Cheshire) U. D.C. . T. Foster, Engineer, Council Otfices, Hoylake... e do. i 
“Wond Paving and Kerbing ‘Works EN Re EAN WiHhesdten District Connell . —. Council's Engineer, Public Offices, Kilburn, N. W.. e ee DEAS: LZ 
‘Erection of Male and Female a e., at Asylum... | Down District Asylum Committee... i Graeme, Watt, & Tulloch, 774, Victoria-street, Belfast. eee eee, May 13 
-Wood Paving Works.. ꝙ . e Holborn Borough Council . Town Clerk, 197, High Holborn, W.C. . CFC do. 
-sowerage W Ork . . 2 e Woot Green U. UD. CC. . .. Councils Surveyor, Town Hall. Wood Green . FC do. i 
Painting at INArmary . . s: Lambeth Guard bins s Guardians’ Offices, Brook-street, S. EEE do. | 
‘Freshwater and Totland Main Sew oraga" Works ......... Isle of Wieht R. D..“. i W. B. (1. Bennett, Son, & Berry, Southampton 7 l] May l4 
‘Wood Paving Works, &c.. A TAR . Paddington Borough Council. Councils Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington, W.... May 18 
Pree Library Building ......... e BECU oT OANE iss suk an sterwatsieiiens tecucl Council's Surveyor, Clifden House, Boston-road, Brentford ............4 Mav 19 
‘Demolition of Atlas Works, Ilarrow-road Paddington Guardians. . . F. J. Smith, Parliament Mansions, Victorla-street, S. W.. TEE do. 
‘Patent Office (Quality-court BlOckx) . Commissioners of H.M. Works, Cc. J. Wager, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S. W. do. 
‘Land Registry, Lincoln's Inn Fielda, e EONS do. do. do. 
Foundations of New Parcel Office, Union-street, 8. E... do. do. do. 
Drainage Works, Joyce Green Hospital Metropolitan Asylums Board ......... A. & C. Harstons, Architect, 15, Leadenhall-street, E. . b Mav 20 
‘superstructure of New Pavilion, Shelter, Ke.. Ramsgate Corporation S. D. Adshead, Architect, 46, Great Russell-street, W. C . . b May 25 
‘Cottage Dwellings, Wood Greed cee cees scene ees London County Couneil cece...) Architects’ Depi E 19, Charing Cross-road, W ias e May 28 
‘laundry Machinery at Styal Cottage Homes . . Chorlton Guardians e e . J. B. Broadbent, 15, Cooper street, Manchester . No date. 
‘Two Houses, Harlow Oval, Harrogate. . MUS. Ariston . Bland & Bown, Architects, Harrogate. e š do. 
Fifty Cottages, West Wylam ......... ees senccvaserceccsveccssseef MiekKley Cont (. . . . .. S. Bates, The 1 Prudhoe-on-Tyne« do. 
House, &c., Stanley, Durham . Mr..) Glendenning g cee eee eee J. G. Grundy, 21. Simpson-street, Stanley “ins do. 
Howse, Tintagel, Cornwall.. vats 8 A. Souttar. Architect. Al, Bishopsgate-street Within, London, k E. C. do. 
Street Works, Upper Burnett Field Estate, ‘Bradford... FE E. L. Gaunt, Architect, 5 , Charles-street, Bradford ..... e do. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
| 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. APELS 
“Clerk df the Works. e e . Oray for School Bard. scenes | per e ate hc re cea aald nee daa wees Eara S May 1 


Thos marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, iv. Contracts, iv. wi. viii. & x. Public Appointments, xx & xxi. 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued) TO E 
; TO CORRESPONDENTS 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
TILES. 
s d. JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
pe paan red roni . 7 : per 1,000, at rly. depôt. in 8 5 0 our limit). 
d valley — : d n London, or delivered. —The responsibility of 
Do. Q bere ia S o per 1,% F n:, >» alway Vans, per . aod papers read at meetings er 3 
ip and val 5 H ” Rolled 8 5. d. s. d. 
Best Ruabon Red. W e 75 # 5 5 sections 6 5 o 7 § o „ undertake to return vejecled communi- 
brindled Bo. 5 57 6 per 1 Angles. Tees and channels, ordi 8 2 6 3 3 0 es 
Do. ornamental Do. ....60 ISS „ 1 nary sections . hich ha eee (beyond mere news i 
Hip tiles 4 s per doz. ” ” Flitch Plates 5 „ „ 9 17 6 5ESIREB. duplicated for other journals are NOT 
Valley tiles.......... . 3 9 „ » Esst Iron Columns and Stanchions e TRASS All communicati 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- " „ „ | including ordinary patterns and address ication? must be authenticated by toe name 
A fordshue Do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1,000 eee 726 8 § 6 No notice pe 15 whether for publication or not. 
Orames a tal Do. ......54 5 5 1 12 We are compel! ke 5 communications, 
Vv. fiey ties. —— 8 3 per doz. i A METALS. piving addre ecline pointing out bool and 
Sewage sists = Per ton, in London | . nl commission t 
— bead o o o T” | Semmon Bars, r T re | given fte, ig approval of the an, whan writen 
Da e timen tal Do. ....50 0 sits 70 Staffordshire Cs Crown epee 7 15 0 85o Tee a Eaton, ote bythe cedar 7 reject Oif umali 
E888 : 1? m u 0 
F717 ˙ ! ff!!! eas o S 2 | TAT commana, “rene iy is ace 
n TEET Mild Steel Bars ..... 70 0 0 5 [matt 05 Ee eee tag and artistic 
oo ron ba tice ce 9 10 o ers should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
w 5 galvanised „ 8 3555 atten ib ath ltr Art ane other exclusively dusiness 
oop. e Abd upwards, according to size and gauge.) ` e s should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
At per standard. Oni a Bl gaug : 
sizes to 20 . 10 POET 
n £ age 4 sd. z 5. 1 ds e e 11 X x — o 
7 , 
ä 86555 15 10 W 16 10 o | Sheet Iron eee e 1310 „% > ° TENDERS. 
8e dest 19 . . 14 10 0 18 10 0 uality a » Ordi- tc 
aaa 55 ip 7 and 8in., Ordinary sizes 6 ft should. e for insertion under this heading 
Battens: pice y7 ia- 0 8 in 11 10 0 1210 © 3 ft. to 20 g.. . by 2 ft. to not later N to The Editor,” and must reach us 
23 by6and3by6.. o 10 o less than] 1 15 25 3 VVV publish Tenders unless 8 8 nene. N.B.—We cannot 
Deals : seconds. 7in. and 8 in. sv 48 13 50 > © * |orthebuilding-owner ; 2 3 either by the architect 
Battens : „„ aun : z o o less thanbest | Sheet ‘Iron, Galvanised, flat, best 14 50 ~- © © | ments of Ten dersaccepted b e publish announce- 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. 8 n git ” 5833 — 5 given, nor any list in which the e ir Goda 
keien Stun and a in. byisin. .. $ 10 ọ 0 10 0 rae = i 16 7. and 24 z. 15 „ reaso i ha said . casca and ee 
, 1 10 0 Ld e i i 
1 in. and thin. by 9 ia. o 10 o more than | Galvanised Corrugated Sheets :- 8 À * Denotes 
rerseour o more than Galvanised Corru ge. ROS VA, e accepted. t Denotes provisiznally ace 
din battens, Ordinary si gated Sheets :— ly accepted. 
Far abei Beat’ niddline Danzig z 9o ” 15 ey 1 pas 15 FF BRANKSOME.—F 
or Memel(average sad — At per load of 50 ft. „ 256 A 5 ] bi r 1350 lin Osborne-road, 5 N o a new residence 
83 pecification 4 10 o 3 o o | Best Soſt Steel Shee é fk. 14 § © + + © | for Mr. H. N e Park, Bournemouth, W. 
Small timber (8 in. to 10 in 5 — 45 110 0 to 3 15 be 2 f Soa aesmyth Webb. Mr. Philip Sturdy, archi- 
Small o en 312 5 315 0 . Nichol ... 
3 umba ( (6 in. to 8in.).. 3 2 8 32 8 175 . 1 = è 5 s- at pace A eee 41, re We Hoire enag £1,477 
6 666% % %%%%%% % %%% „% „%.“ 0 U e e m — e ns, 
Citch-pine timber (30 ft. average). 3 5 o ; 15 8 Cut nails, 3 iu 18 Rea 4645 . 14 500%Ünh Brown & Sons ...... 1,578 Blandford ...... 1,425 
Joiners Woop. At per standard. (Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) s 
White Sea: Fi BRIDLINGTON, — ; 
3 in. by 11 i 5 cas 23 0 o ų o aration -road, for Ae. F. W. Teds Bis Er ae 
5 „ ° LEAD, &c. e, architect, 66, Wellington-road, Bridi oe 
«bation ah a, pend 310: by 7 In. 1 8 5 18 io 8 Per ton, in London. Se as 3 8 5 Barnes a 1 o 
ow „Jin. by r in. 18 10 o 20 o o | Leav—Sheet, English, £ s d. £ s 4. Hudson iddek. 549-0) Smallwood < Shaw 400 o 
Batt 3 in. by gin. 27 10 o 19 o o Pipe in coils 825 ae Eup 1300 + + + |Kneeshaw ccc. 530 0 „ — . 481 O 
55 and zin. by 7 in. 13 10 O 14 10 0 Soil pi eee eee, THEO Gema ... 498 17 Root . 477 10 
e deale; 916. bY 11 in. Com Po; evesreecce eee ee EE NS 18 o o 4 z 5 Cee) 495 17 Corner“ 123555202 72 0 
N 22224444444 15 10 0 16 (e) mpo ipe 22 ** G 92 6 „ 6„6 „6 18 o 0 e a ë tal’ of Bridlington. } @ee 4 
Battens ati 1 0 Zinc—Sheet j 
, 24 in. and z in. by 7 in. 11 10 O 12 10 0 Vieille Montagne ton 28 
5 . deals, 3 in. Silesſa oeeooeeser reee 28 Š 5 e CRICKH 
Do. 11 in. 55 at 6 Ge Shae ooo Istandard- eee a E erection ao a villa 
3 in. by g in. . 2 18 0 0 19 10 0 pues ong Sheet ......... per lb. o 01 8 1 Mr. T. Lewis. Mr. B. J. Francis,. 
995955 5 . . . . . 13 10 9 15 0 | Copper nails a 3 = S U venn : 
„„ N i310 „ 1 o o | Copper rait . „ i OL TT | Rome Son a3 rats lr. 
1 in C * e e > os. Morgan ' 8 
‚J —Ij„i· * 6 o Oo 1700 Brass g 345 10 gathwg Crick- 
Do gin by 5. . mio o 18 o o| Thine . i teas << ee howell” . . . Can 0 
2b 
ee e des „ % „% eens ee Ol. DER be 29 220 3 4 ` TIN 
Do. 3 in. by 9 W 9 15 5 8 a 2 8 Tinmen's pi ae N y 80 = saps Basel Dinter. 55 to West Hill Board 
„„ . 16 0 0 r o o Blowpipde ee eens 1 Se oh cae cee Lenden, W. — all, architect, 19, Doughty- 
e white del . warg: l 8 PE £4,251 | Ennis Bros LA, oat 
eals, 3 12. 11 in, 14 10 0 15 10 0 ENGLISH SHEET Marriage & Co. 22 ear Gates 9 22 4,000 
JJ se ee eee GLASS IN crares, fete e., , Saat Same Con 
eeevvecveve ecco I aera e e E 6 bese "ele 2 ee $ 2 6 % „ 666 „6 
e by 21 in. 13 oe 4 18 5 „ o aero dcas 3 Jerrard & Sons .... 4,070 3.893 
99 ” ” in. by 9 in. 12 10 0 13 10 0 21 Oz. third 23 1. 97 Ar 
ENN ; E ny ttens . 9 10 O 10 10 0 „ 6666666 ` 5 a 
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[See also next page. 
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LONDON.—For repairs to the Wheatsheaf, Rother- 


hithe, for Messrs. tae Hall & Co., Alton. Mr. Henry 
Hall, architect, 1 e W. C.— 
Pritchard * den wick . . L291 


SHEFFIELD.— For two sale shops, n t 1 
Sheffield moor, Rock ingham- lane, and Horse - lan 

Messrs. Roberts Bros. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, bes pare 
and surveyors, 14, St. James-row, Sheffield. Quantities 
by architects :— 


Moron ....£3,403 o o | Mastin &. Son, 
Deon & Sc 


LONDON. — Structural alterations to bakerv, &c., on 3:300 o o Cavendish- 
Da 3 ing · street, Paddington, for Messrs Spiking. Hollingsworth street““L . £3,099 o o 
. ngy & Van Baars, architects, 19, Old- square, & Bedford.. 3,212 13 Chandler & 
Lincoln's Tore W. C. oe Vasey & Son 3,188 o o C ooo .. 3,056 0 0 
William Whiteley .... £258 | Hailes & Son. 478 Jas. Masson .. 3,180 o Wilkinson & 
Lole & Lightfoot .... 238 White & Son 3,154 o o Son 3,007 10 o 
Powell & Son 3,146 o o| M. Hancock.. 2,933 0 o 
A. Bradbury.. 3,109 o Oo] M.A. Earl.... 2,915 0 o 


TONTON —For shop-front and fittings for dairy at 
Parade, Hamp e N.W. 5 of marble 


ba ), for Messrs. I. Richards, Ltd. Mr. T. Wilson, 
cee 34: New Bridge-street, 'E.C. :— 
William £402 | Pugh“. bse@alccan BASS 


Wall & Co. . 


NEWPORT (Mon.). For the 1 8 of Hers &c. 
Llanarth-street, for the Co-operative Society essrs‘ 
agents & _Bain, architects, Midland Bank Chambers: 
ew 
errett t K Fisher, Melton - street, Newport“ £2,649 


PONTYPOOL (Mon.). — For the erection of a Con- 
tional Church. Messrs. Swash & Bain, architects, 


ewport :— 
Leadbeter Bros., Crindau, Newport*...... 14,197 


PORTSMOUTH.—For the erection of workshops and 
offices, Gladys-avenue, North End, for the Corporation. 
Mr. E. Rotter, Engineer, Pearl Buildings, Portsmouth. 
8 by Mr C. W. Bevis, Southsea :— 

. Sweetland .... £10,800 | W. T. Dugan 
Jon Hunt!........ 10,568 | Samuel Salter 

W. Evans .... 9,900 pes Crockerell .. 8,999 

. W. Perkins. 9.797 . Coltherup, Ports - 

mith & Sons, Lid. 9.729 mouth“ 
P. H. Dowdell .... 9,425 


8,150 


ROWLEY REGIS.—For the erection of school build- 


ings, Siviters-lane, for the School Board Messrs. 
Meredith & Pritchard, architects, Bank Buildings, Kid- 
derminster :— 


G. H. Eastwood . . £11,600 | Willetts & Sons .... £9,273 
F. L. Jones....... - 10,850 | J. F. Bloomer ...... 9,250 
.A. Meredith... 10,352 | C. Griffiths ........ 9.157 
T. 1 10,094 | Oakley & Cou'son 9.137 
. Smith .......... 9,881 Hady & Sons...... 9,088 
C. A. Horton 9,760 „„ 8,975 
Bridge water - 9 647] J. Dallow .......... 8,725 
Herbert . 9, 590 1 e 
Guest & Son ...... 9 470 | Head 8,375 
R. Thompson. 91400 


SHEFFIELD.—For rebuilding the Red Lion Hotel, 
Duke-street, Park, for Messrs. the Directors of Thos. 
Rawson & Co., Ltd. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, architects 
and surveyors, 14, St. James-row, Sheffield. Quantities 
by the architects :— 

. W. Dickens 4140o 4 5 ps Masson.. £1,351 12 © 

Marg H. Roberts 1,340 0 0 

White .. 1,347 10 o 
M. Hancock, 

71, Roebuck- 


a E. O 
Geo. Allen sere o o 
Martin 

Hughes .... 
J. HH. 81 illcker 


1,364 o 
17351 i 9 


1,168 o o 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief OO. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


SLOUGH.—For the erection of school buildings, 
Queen's-road, for the School Board. Messrs. Lee & Farr, 
architects, Slough : — 


G. Tucker 4, 335 J. & D. Benes woes £3,522 
A. Reavell ........- 3,919 | Cox & Sons 3.445 
H. Burfoot . 3,850 Hunt & Sons 3,377 
Butcher & Hendry.. 3,795 | H. Flint 3.229 
E. Chamberlain .... 3,735 G. Eastwood ...... 2,900 
J. H. R. Atkins .... 3, 646 e & Sons ...... 2,$40 
Cooper & Sons...... 3,642] Ward & Sons, Ux- 
Gibson 3:759] bridge 2, 500 


WEYMOUTH.—For alterations, new sanitary arrange- 
ments, and general repairs to the Wesleyan Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Institute, Portland, for the Trustees. Mr. A. J 
Bennett, C.E., 10, Gloucester-terrace, Weymouth :— 


Robt. White £746 10 


John James Patten, Portland* aces 730 O 
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THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


FOR ALL THE PROVO KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
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tire one. It is a more beautiful picture than 
the Presidents, more charm for the eye in 
it; of the two one would prefer to have it on 
one’s wall, perhaps; but it has not the power 
of “ Storm Nymphs,” which would be a great 
picture if only there were a little more of 
intellectual interest in it. 

This is the more apparent if we compare 
it with “ The Sirens ” (472) in Gallery VIII., 
practically the same subject, but in this case 
treated as a mere commonplace study of 
nude figures in graceful but conventional 
attitudes; a prettier pictute than the Pre- 
sident's, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but without the power of drawing and con- 
struction which strikes one so much in the 
“Storm Nymphs.” The Sirens is a subject 
so well worn that one can hardly have 
patience with it now unless it shows some- 
thing more than mere academical nude studies 
such as these. Mr. Waterhouse’s classic sub- 
jects, which come under the same category of 
lart pour Part pictures, fail to take us into 


picture surpasses anything we remember to 
have seen, and quite converts us to what we 
called two or three years ago Mr. Hemy's 
“new manner,” which proves to have been 
an effort after a greater truth of representa- 
tion, now fully realised. 

There is no other picture in the Academy 
so exciting and spirited, in its own way, as 
this, though of course a work in which figures 
are only a secondary element cannot be con- 
sidered from the most serious point of view. 
Among those in which figures are the main 
subject we may distinguish between those 
which represent pure art, the aim at an ideal 
beauty in which meaning is a secondary 
consideration ; those which are intended to 
illustrate a mental condition, a sentiment ; 
and those (despised of the ultra-modern 
art-critic) which tell a story. Ot the pure 
art pictures the two most. important ex- 
amples, by the President and Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema, face each other on opposite walls 
of the large room. Sir E. Poynter's is the 
completed and larger edition of his Storm the world of classic idealism in that they are 
Nymphs” (160), of which it appears that medizeval, or perhaps we should say Early 
the charming little picture of last year| Renaissance, in feeling and suggestion. 
was only a preliminary study. The Echo and Narcissus” (16) and“ Psyche’ 
picture varies little from the study, but (202) — Echo and Psyche are too obviously 
we observe that the foremost nymph /| from the same model—have the charm both 
no longer lies on the red drapery which | of colour and composition, but they want the 
coloured her side with rather heated reflec- great style which should surround classic 
tions, but on the bare sand, and [the change legend; they are modern fantasies playing 
is a gain to the colour effect. The figure is around antique themes; they have none of 
a perfectly splendid piece of drawing and | what one may call the remoteness of classic 
painting, especially considering its difficult legend, and approach too much to the 
position ; the whole work is an example of | character of genre painting ; pleasing always,. 
painter’s craftsmanship in the drawing of the | however, in composition and colgur But 
figure, and as such it will always have its the same painter's “ Windflowers (204), a 
value, though it is not in any sense a poetic | girl walking in a breeze with her hair blown 
work. Sir L. Alma-Tadema, whose picture | before her, is more truly poetic than his 
(in order to provide an effective centre- |classic legend; it is one of those pictures 
piece) has been moved from its usual posi- which require no story, and no catalogue 
tion near the door,is a work of far more |name; it is an artistic thought, whole and 
beauty of outer aspect three delicately- complete, making no profession but what it 
draped Greek girls grouped around a marble | fulfils, and therefore more satisfying to the 
basin looking at their “Silver Favourites” eye and mind than the painter's classic 
(203), with the wine-dark sea” as a back- | legends. It is a kind of work very puzzling 
ground; everything is charming in it—the|to the ordinary exhibition-goer, who wants 
colour of the draperies, the pose of the figures, | facts in a picture; but it will be a pleasure 
even the foreshortened design of the marble | to all who regard painting as a means of 
three vigorous young men on the craft, and seat end on the right; one of the numerous | poetic expression. Mr. Hacker's “ Leaf 
giving a certain poetic and symbolic touch to | variations this artist has played on the same | Drift ” (292) is more distinctly and obviously 
the whole. In the painting of sea water the theme, which nevertheless do not seem to symbolic; two or three nude figures, half 


HE Academy of this 
year contains no 
great painting 
none which treats 
a great subject in 
the highest style, 
and which every- 
one competent to 
judge would 
select as the 

typical and central work of the year. And 

when this is the case there is always a 

certain feeling of disappointment. On the 

other hand, it must be said that, while there 
is no work of the highest order, the general 
level of paintings of the second order is 
higher than last year, perhaps higher than 
for some years back; and one cannot Say, as 
an artist (not a painter !) remarked to us last 
year, “If it were not for Sargent, where 
would the show be?” That Mr. Sargent 

does not repeat his triumph of last year is a 

loss, but the loss does not leave the 

Academy so commonplace as it would have 

done in 1902. 

One picture may however be named as 
the most brilliant success of the year, as the 
Academy seem to have recognised by hang- 
ing it in the centre of the second room—the 
position facing the .entering spectators, 
which is traditionally assigned to “the 
picture of the year —only the subject is not 
of a class to constitute it a great picture in 
the fullest sense. This is Mr. Hemy’s ssa- 
painting (89), perhaps the finest thing he has 
ever done, showing a small racing cutter 
closehauling for a run on the port tack, after 
rounding the buoy before a strong breeze 
with which her belated competitors are 
coming up in the rear. The sea is splen- 
didly painted ; and one can almost hear the 
rush and swish of the yacht as she buries 
her bow in the water. By a happy inspira- 
tion, instead of calling it by some such 
prosaic title as “Rounding the Buoy,” the 
painter has entitled it ‘ Youth,” thus con- 
necting the freshness and glory of wind and 
wave with the healthy enjoyment of the 
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hidden among blown heaps of fallen leaves ; 
treated with a colouring which removes them 
from realism—a realistic treatment of the 
nude would have spoiled the whole thing 
—they are the symbols of the decayed life of 
Nature represented in the leaves, The colour 
is harmonious in effect, and the whole thing 
a successful fancy, for the suggestion of 
which, we imagine, the author was partly 
indebted to “Feuilles Mortes” in a recent 
Salon, we forget by what painter. We 
prefer the English picture; the fancy is less 
forced and the spirit more poetic. Among 
other works of pure art are Mr. Swan’s Iris“ 
(64), a lightly-draped figure grouped among 
brightly coloured surroundings—flowers and 
birds flashing colour in the sunshine—not 
quite successful in its aim; and the same 
painter's little work The Cascade (115), 
a grouping of the nude figure with land- 
scape, not with any idealised meaning; just 
the delight of colour, form, and texture ; 
quite an artist’s picture. We should notice 
also M. Bouguereau's life-size painting 
Printemps (150), a peasant walking with 
her child in her arms; academical, like 
all this artist's works; but it is a satisfaction 
to see the thing so thoroughly well done. 

Among paintings which express a senti- 
‘ment, or one may say a moral, the most 
prominent is that with which Mr. Wyllie, 
hitherto mainly known as a painter of sea 
and shipping, surprises us Peace Driving 
Away the Horrors of War” (55)—a kind of 
scenic painting with a moral. Itis a land- 
scape, one side sunlit and showing in the 
centre a little bright medizval city girt with 
its wall in the midst of surrounding meadows, 
and arched over by a rainbow, the base of 
which, as usual, is brought too near to the 
Spectator for truth of effect (painters will 
not leave their rainbows alone sufficiently), 
and on the left clouds, and groups of 
warriors, and in the middle distance— 

“The thick black clouds of smoke 
Go up from the conquered town.” 

If the effect is a trifle theatrical, the inten- 
tion is evidently sincere, and the scenic 
setting wel] managed, and one may con- 
gratulate the painter on a success in a new 
class of subject. Another work which may 
be classed among those which express a 
sentiment is the rather striking picture by a 
painter new to us, Mr. Tom Mostyn, en- 
titled “Unsolved” (383); a young woman 
who has laid aside the book that has 
puzzled her soul, and leans against the end 
of the sofa with a face of rather pathetic 
{perhaps also rather overcharged) melan- 
choly and perplexity. The colour scheme 
is effective and broadly treated, and the 
picture is one that would lead one to expect 
to hear again of its author. 

It may be questioned whether Mr. 
Collier’s large picture, “The Prodigal 
Daughter ” (427), should be grouped among 
pictures with a moral or pictures with an 
anecdote; we should say it combines both, 
though the moral is not one that will gene- 
tally be apprehended in this country. This 
is the sort of picture which it is the fashion 
to say is not artistic; 2. e., it is not painted 
tor beauty of line and colour; but it is a 
criticism of life, and that is one of the 
functions of painting. It has been said that 
the, picture does not tell its story; we think 
it tells it very plainly. The “ prodigal 
daughter,” a young woman of powerful 
features and very over-dressed, has been 
driven to prodigalness through the impossi- 
bility of enduring any longer such a dull home 


and two such terrible old people, and turns 
with a last defiance before opening the door. 
There is both humour and a sort of tragedy 


in the picture; all the accompaniments of a 
hopelessly middle-class parlour are remorse- 
lessly made out ; 
to rebuke the daughter, is a perfect type of 
the 
minded, religious parent of the middle class. 


and the mother, who rises 


respectable, well-meaning, narrow- 


Her large shadow cast upon the wall is 


a part of the symbolism of the composition. 


Itis a very able and striking picture, and 


certainly one of the best things Mr. Collier 
has done; more is meant than meets the 
eye in it. 
a work is on a level far above Mr. Dendy 
Sadler’s clever and brilliantly- painted The 
Bride and Bridegroom (679), which might 
be a very true representation of a wedding 
breakfast scene a hundred years ago, except 
in the fact that all the people, supposed to 
be gentlemen from their surroundings, 
so hopelessly vulgar. 
familiar with Jane Austen to know that the 
picture is not true; Mr. Sadler has got the 
costumes but not the personages of the 
time. 


In intellectual significance such 


One has only to be 


Among what may be called illustrative 


pictures Mr. Orchardson creates a scene in Sir 
Joshua's studio (201), with Mrs. Siddons giving 
a dramatic recitation in the interval of sitting 
for her portrait, of which the unfinished head 
is seen on the canvas. It shows the artist's 


usual mastery of colour and character, but 
Mrs. Siddons's figure is hardly equal in dig- 
nity to the idea given of her by contempo- 


rary portraits, and it is not one of Mr. Or- 
chardson's greatest successes. Mr. Dollman 
may be congratulated on his carefully finished 
and very clever picture of “ Mowgli made 


the Leader of the Bandar-log”; Mowgli’s 
head is beautiful, and the tribe of monkeys 
are depicted with great spirit and humour. 
There is a class of pictures which may be 
described as choses vues, things painted 
because they were seen ; sometimes realis- 
tically, sometimes representing them not so 
much as they are, but as they impressed the 
artist. Among the latter a fine example is 
Mr. La Thangue's principal work, “ Mowing 
Bracken ” (324); simply a corner in the fields 
and a man with a billhook at work, and sun- 
light upon the ground ; not painted with any 
realism, but interpreted in accordance with 
the painter’s own style and the nature of the 
impression the scene made on him. Mr. 
John R. Reid’s exceedingly brilliant and 
effective work The Home Squadron (329), 
in the same room, may be classed with 
these ; it is not a landscape, it has not land- 
scape character or composition, it is merely 
a view of a (probably) Cornish fishing village 
and its small harbour, translated into the 
artist’s peculiar and powerful manner and 
touch; realism in the circumstances of the 
scene but not realism in texture. The End of 
the Parish ” (373), by Mr. Macarthur (another 
new name on the line we believe), is a chose 
vue in the strictest sense ; not a landscape 
but a transfer, entirely realistic in aim, even 
down to the little incident of the sunlight 
shining through the cow’s thin ear seen 
against it. Then there is the President's 
interesting picture of “The Bells of St. 
Mark’s Campanile” (101), with their long 
wooden clappers, painted up in the bell- 
chamber; but are not the clappers too long? 
It would appear that the thickened portion 
of the clapper ought to strike on the sound- 
bow of the bell; in one swinging bell it 
appears to do so, but in the others, if they 


were swung, it would not. One can see no 
meaning in that thickening of the clapper 
unless that is the striking part; and it so, 
the representation is not quite accurate. 
Miss Catherine Wood has made a decided 
success with her two small still life studies, 
“A Study Table” (100) and “Stones and 
Crystals” (113); the latter especially. 
Portraits this year are not so strong an 
element in the exhibition as they have some- 
times been. Mr. Sargent does not present 
us with one of those remarkable portrait 
groups which have more than once formed 
the central object of interest at the Academy. 
He has two fine and energetic portraits of 
men, Mr. McCorquodale and Lord Cromer 
(453 and 458), and a very charming three- 
quarter-length of Lady Evelyn Cavendish 
(19), in which the accessories are indicated 
with his usual certainty and brilliancy of 
touch, In the same room there is E 


are | scale highly finished portrait of La 


by Mr. Frank Dicksee (51), which rea 
special attention as constituting a kind of 
practical protest against the broad but 
sometimes too unfinished painting of hands 
and face which characterises the work 
of Mr. — » and some of his imitators. 
There is a grea’; amount of subsidiary 
detail, very carefully and conscientiously 
painted, perhaps a little too much so 
to leave full value to the figure, but the 
noticeable point is the care and delicacy 
with which the hands are painted. We 
have lately too often seen hands carelessly 
and roughly painted in portraits that are 
otherwise of great force and brilliancy; and 
the hand is worth more attention than 
this. In every respect the work is one of 
the best that Mr. Dicksee has painted. Mr. 
Ralph Peacock exhibits a very charming 
three-quarter-length of a young lady (357), a 
simple and unaffected. work of great refine- 
ment; and Mr. Brock, a very young artist 
(the son of the eminent sculptor), gives 
great promise for the future in his admirable 
portrait of Mr. Aston Webb (328), an ex- 
cellent likeness painted in a broad and 
artistic manner. “Breadth” is perhaps 
rather overdone in Mr. Herkomer's portrait 
of General Baden-Powell (491), which 
strikes one as a huge sketch rather than 2 
picture, but very vigorous and characteristic. 
Near this is a half-length portrait of a young 
lady (487) by Mr. Eastman which ought cer- 
tainly to make a reputation for the artist ; he 
has been fortunate in his subject, a beautiful 
girl; but the picture is notable not only for 
the beauty of the countenance but for the 
fine and individual feeling for colour and 
style which it presents; it is certainly, from 
the artistic point of view, one of the most 
interesting portrait works of the year. We 
may class among portraits also, though it is 
not so catalogued, Mr. Furse's large and 
powerful work The Return from the Ride 
(471), a life-size painting of a man on horse- 
back whose wife hag come out to meet him 
in a sumptuous dress not adapted for a 
country ramble; but this one must accept 
the dress was wanted for pictorial effect, 
and has its full value in that respect, and the 
work as a whole is a remarkable one, and 
justifies its large scale, which is such as one 
sees more often at the Salon than at the 
Academy. 

Landscape is no more the strong poiut of 
the Academy than it generally has been of 
late years. Mr. David Murray’s works are 
more like “ transcripts of nature” than land- 
scape art; they all seem to want pulling to- 
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gether,” and in entitling one of them “In the 
Country of Constable” (140) he suggests a 
comparison hardly to his own advantage. 
Among the few pictures which really repre- 
sent what landscape art should be—the 
treatment of a scene as an artistic whole and 
with one predominating aim, the most suc- 
cessful works are Mr. Aumonier’s “A Here- 
fordshire Common ” (413) and Sir E. Water- 
low’s “Crossing the Heath, Suffolk (776). 
Mr. Alfred East seems still to be in search 
of a style in landscape; we notice three 
pictures of his each with a totally different 
manner and aim. Of these “ Tintern” 
(249) seems a complete mistake — a land- 
scape cut out rather than painted; 
“The Turn of the Road” (473) is cold and 


weak in colour; it is in “The Castle of 


Cœur de Lion” (761), as rich in colour as 
the other is weak, that the painter has found 
his best style, and he would do well to 
keep to and develop that, for here is a 
real piece of landscape art. Mr. Joseph 
Farquharson, though his snow picture “ The 
Shortening Winter's Day” (174) is a little 
too much the kind of thing of which people 
say—“ Looks as if you could walk into it,” is 
a thorough success from that point of view; 
but this artist is remarkable ir ° “ vésent 
exhibition for having painted o landscapes 
of totally different classes of subject and ef- 
fect, and succeeded in all of them ; the finest 
is The Struggling Moonbeam's Misty Light” 
(772), but all are good works; such an all- 
round success in landscape is very un- 
usua) and must, therefore, strengthen 
this artists position materially. In Mr. 
G. F. Watts’s curious work, A Para- 
site” (153), most of the canvas is 
occupied by two vertical trunks of trees, 
the thicker one ivy-clad (which gives 
the name to the picture), while between 
them an undulating landscape contrasts with 
their straight lines. Though in a sense an 


odd picture, it is no common one, and is far 
removed from the naturalistic treatment of 


landscape ; indeed, the ivy looks a little too 
much like bronze, but it is possible that a 
more natural treatment might have disturbed 
the unity of the work, which is a translation 
rather than a representation. 

. Somerscales exhibits another of his 
fine sea-pictures with a ship in full sail 
over à dark sea; as successful as most of 
has previous examples, but one finds a little 
too much, perhaps, of the same programme 
repeated. This and Mr, Hemy’s splendid 
work are the only remarkable sea-paintings 
of the year; two large pictures of this class 
are hung on the line in Gallery VII., but Mr. 
Olsson’s The White Squall” (424) is no 
more than an average work, and the other 
picture (428) is bad; waves evolved out of 
the painter's inner consciousness, one would 
say. 

We have only been concerned here with 
the important works and the general ten- 
dency of the picture portion (far too large in 
proportion) of the Academy exhibition. We 
may find space afterwards to call attention 
to less important paintings which are worth 
recognition, but which we have not space 
to notice at present. 

— — 


SETTLEMENT OF THE SOUTHPORT PAINTERS 
DISPUTE.—This dispute has now been settled. The 
master painters have gained the point which they 
raised, namely, seven hours’ work in winter, as the 
shops find convenient ; while the men are glad to 
have revived the old half-mile boundary from the 
Town Hall. 


RADIUM AND. ITS PROPERTIES. 
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presence of the element. 


Commencing with the uranates, which for 
the most part may be included under one 
mineral, uraninite, we find that the latter is a 
uranate of uranyl, lead, usually thorium (or 
zirconium), often the metals of the lantha- 
num and yttrium groups; also containing 
the gases nitrogen, helium, and argon, in 
varying amounts up to 2'6 per cent. Cal- 
cium and water are also present in small 
quantities, whilst iron is a common im- 
Uraninite occurs either as a primary 
constituent of granitic rocks, or as a 


purity. 


secondary mineral with ores of silver, lead, 


copper, &c. Under the latter condition it is 
in Saxony, 
It also occurs in 
pegmatitic veins in Norway, and is abundant 


found at several localities 
Bohemia, and Hungary. 


at many localities in the United States, 


especially in North Carolina, Colorado, and 


Dakota. 


The minerals provisionally included as 
varieties under the name “ uraninite are as 


follow: 


Uranniobite, in crystals with a high 


specific gravity of from 90 to 9'7, found in 
granites; thoria is prominent, whilst lantha- 
num and yttrium are rare. 


Broggerite, with a high percentage of 


oxygen. 


Cleveite and nivenite contain still more 
oxygen, and are characterised by the posses- 


sion of about 10 per cent. of the yttrium 
earths, 


Pitchblende contains no thoria; the rare 


earths are also absent. Water is prominent, 


and the specific gravity (about 65) is lower 
This is the 
kind from which what little radium has yet 
It occurs spar- 


than in the other varieties. 


been obtained has come. 
ingly at three or four localities in Cornwall, 
also in Saxony, Bohemia, the United States, 


&c. The mineral is by no means as rare as 
is commonly supposed, though it is nowhere 
very abundant. Considering that a ton of 
pitchblende yields only a few grains of 
radium, however, large quantities of it, or 


some other allied ore, will be required even 
for investigations on a small scale. 

Other uranates are gummite, including 
yttrogummite and thorogummite. Urano- 
sphærite occurs in half-globular aggregated 
forms. 

In the uranite group of minerals we have 
torbernite, a hydrous phosphate of uranium 
and copper, occasionally with arsenic, from 
a few localities in Cornwall, Saxony, and 
Bohemia ; also zeunerite, which always con- 
tains a considerable proportion of arsenic. 
Another mineral of this group is autunite, or 
lime uranite with a composition of phos- 
phorus pentoxide 15'5, uranium trioxide 
62:7, lime 6˙1, water 15'7. It commonly 
occurs in the same localities as uraninite. 
There are several other phosphates, arsen- 
ates, &c., belonging to this group, but they 
need not be specified, as all are of minor 
importance for our present purpose. 


Elhave already given some account 
remarkable substance 
radium (ante, p. 380), and the 
great interest attached to its pro- 
perties tempts us to pursue the matter 
In the first place, we may give 
some particulars of the ores of uranium, 
ſrom one of which, at least, radium has been 
It is highly probable that the 
majority of these ores will now be carefully 
examined with a view to ascertaining the 


Two carbonates may be mentioned, 
namely, liebigite, a hydrous carbonate of 
uranium and calcium from Turkey and 
Saxony ; and voglite, a hydrous carbonate of 
uranium, calcium, and copper, trom Saxony. 

Examples of niobates are samarskite trom 
the Urals and United States, and annerodite 
from Norway. An example of a uranium 
silicate is uranophane, which is found in 
granite in Silesia. 

Finally, we have johannite, a hydrous 
sulphate of uranium and copper from 
Bohemia; and uranopilite, the same plus 
calcium, from Saxony, Other sulphates of 
uranium, but of uncertain character, occur at 
Joachimsthal in Bohemia. 

Many of these minerals are so uncommon 
as to be of little use so far as uranium is 
concerned, but it may be that a few will be 
found to have a greater content of radium 
than the pitchblende already operated upon. 

Turning to radium itself, we have little to 
add to the summary of its properties given 
on a former occasion in these columns. 

Dr. Johnstone Stoney wrote a paper om 
radio-active bodies as long ago as 1893, 
which was published by the Royal Dublin 
Society, and some particulars by the same 
investigator appeared in the Philosophical 
Magazine for April of that year. Sir 
William Crookes in his Presidential address 
to the British Association in 1898 also dealt 
with the subject. Speaking of the radio- 
active bodies then just discovered by M. 
and Mme. Curie, he drew attention to the 
large amount of energy locked up in mole- 
cular motions of quiescent air at ordinary 
pressure and temperature, which accord- 
ing to some calculations by Dr. Stoney 
amounts to about 140,000 foot pounds in 
each cubic yard of air. He conjectured 
that radio-active bodies of high atomic 
weight might draw upon this store of energy. 
He believed that it was not difficult so to 
modify this hypothesis as to reduce it to the 
level of an inflexible law, and thus bring it 
within the ken of a philosopher in search of 
a new tool. The atomic structure of radio- 
active bodies was such as to enable them to 
throw off the slow-moving molecules of the 
air with little exchange of energy, whilst the 
quick-moving missiles would be arrested, 
with their energy reduced and that of the 
target correspondingly increased. The energy 
thus gained by the radio-active body raises 
its temperature, whilst the surrounding air 
gets cooler. 

Following up their discovery, M. and Mme. 
Curie found that the element radium 
possesses the property of continuously 
emitting heat, without combustion, without 
chemical change of any kind, and without 
any change in its molecular structure. It is 
doubtful, we think, whether these various 
findings will stand the light of further 
investigation without being modified to a 
considerable extent. Of course, the French 
scientists mentioned have adopted the latest 
methods of research, and, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, they are un- 
questionably entitled to draw the inferences 
they have. But when we are dealing with 
the “infinitely little” we must be very 
cautious. We ought to think twice before 
announcing that a substance can be active 
and yet not waste in any way; and we 
should be more cautious still before 
announcing that there can be any manifesta- 
tion of energy without some molecular 
change taking place in the body which. 
manifests it. 
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Even if we admit that radio- active bodies 
derive their energy from the air, and are 
thus fed, so to speak, by the atmosphere, it 
is difficult to believe that the process of 
assimilation is not accompanied by some 
change in molecular structure. The fact is 
that we do not yet know what a molecule 
is. We cannot see it by any process yet 
invented; we cannot, therefore, watch its 
movements; and, truth to tell, we know 
very little about it, though we speak glibly 
enough of it. We have a theoretical con- 
ception of what it is; we know that we 
must conjure its existence to account for 
the vast majority of chemical and physical 
phenomena around us, but that is about the 
extent of our knowledge of it. If we knew 
what caused chemical reactions, and if the 
microscope could enable us to look more 
closely into these mysteries, we might find 
that many of the extraordinary phenomena 
accredited to radium and its compounds may 
be explained by what we know is already 
going on around us on a larger scale. 

We have no intention of belittling the 
discoveries of M, and Mme. Curie, however. 
It seems clear that radium has come to stay, 
and that many difficulties at present ex- 
perienced by the chemist and physicist will 
disappear when it is better understood. In 
the meantime it is highly desirable that more 
of the material should be found, as eager in- 
vestigators are without the means of carrying 
out their work in consequence of its rarity. 

Radium has excited great interest by its 
power of throwing off rays, vibrations, emana- 
tions, &c., which, when received upon a 
sensitive screen of barium platinocyanide or 
zinc sulphide, cause it to glow with a phos- 
phorescent light. As has been well said, we 
find in radium, apparently, a substance 
having the power to gather up and convert 
into heat some form of ambient energy with 
which we are not yet acquainted. Other 
substances, mostly of high atomic weight, 
possess its radiant properties to a less well- 
marked extent, and research may prove that 
transparency to the unknown form of energy 
is merely a question of degree. M. Becquerel 
gave a powerful initial impulse to the study 
of this subject by his discovery that uranium 
continuously emits some kind of rays or 
emanations capable of affecting sensitive 
plates. M. and Mme, Curie have estimated 
that radium is 500,000 times as powerful as 
uranium. 

It is too early to estimate at its true value 
these discoveries of some of the properties 
of radium, but it seems quite clear that some 
forms of energy hitherto unknown to us have 
now come to light, and in the near future we 
may expect to find that radio-active bodies, 
derived not only from uranium compounds, 
but from other mineral sources, play an im- 
portant part in many terrestrial phenomena. 


are, first, the iron projecting convex quad- 
rant section below the balustrade, the 
meaning and structure of which are not quite 
comprehensible without a section, but 
which is just as bad and unarchitectural 
as the concave quadrant under the 
balustrade of the Grosvenor-road rail- 
way bridge; and secondly, the design of 
the pylons at one end of the bridge. The 
introduction of pylons would add to the 
dignity of the bridge, if they were fine archi- 
tectural designs ; but these are commonplace ; 
and if one thinks of the beautiful pylons to 
the bridge at Paris, such designs as 
these can only be regarded as a significant 
example of the difference between English 
and French official architecture, The inten- 
tion to continue the steelwork across 
the piers, using them merely as sub- 
structure supports, is questionable in a 
practical sense; at all events, the vibration 
which is set up by traffic on Westminster 
Bridge is no doubt owing to the continuity 
of the steel structure, by which the vibration 
in one bay is communicated to the others. 
Lamp standards (an important point) are 
not shown in the design. An effort has been 
made towards a better treatment of steel 
work, but the London County Council have 
not within their own body the artistic talent 
necessary to deal satisfactorily with work of 
this kind, and public pressure should be 
brought to bear upon them to do what they 
ought to have done long ago—to seek the 
best architectural talent of the day, outside 
their own official staff. They will not pro- 
duce anything satisfactory until they do so. 


have been concerned, in one way or other, 
with the designs; and it is gratifying to 
record the fact that the architectural features 
of the work have been designed by an archi- 
tect appointed by the Bridge Commission. 
We have repeatedly urged the necessity for 
such collaboration in connexion with the 
design of important bridges in this country. 
The services of an architect should not in 
any way tend to hamper the engineer in the 
development of his scheme, as th: y would 
merely be intended to aftord nee diul help 
with such integral and auxiliary parts as are 
of purely architectural character, and so to 
enhance the effect of sound engineering 
desigu. 


The Powers IN the recent case of The 
Rok mae Attorney General v. The 
Mayor, &c., of Barnstaple, the 
decision of a point of general importance 
was frustrated by the technical form of the 
pleadings. The Corporation had obtained 
powers under a Provisional Order of the 
Board of Trade to supply electric light 
within the borough. Acting, as they alleged, 
in pursuance of this power, they heid them- 
selves out to wire and supply private houses 
with electrical fittings. The plaintiffs, rate- 
payers in the borough, suing through the 
Attorney-General, applied to the Court 
for à declaration that this action 
on the part of the Corporation was 
ultra vires, and for an injunction re- 
straining them from expending the rate- 
payers’ money in such undertakings. At the 
trial the Corporation set up the right to 
supply private customers under the “ general 
law of the land,” but the Court ruled this 
defence not to be open to them under their 
pleadings, and the action was settled by the 
parties on the Corporation stating they did 
not in future intend to enter into any such 
contracts. It would appear, however, that 
when powers are granted to public bodies 
either by Parliament, or by Provisional 
Order by the Authority having delegated 
authority to grant such orders, any such 
general extension of such powers as that 
here contended for would be most inadvis- 
able, and that such powers should be clearly 
defined and strictly construed, or, with the 
tendency exhibited by Local Authorities to 
magnify their office, considerable uncertainty 
will ensue. 


Blackwells THE East River, separating 
Island Bridge, Manhattan and Long Islands, 
New Vork. : : 
is very much in evidence at the 
present time, and the various bridges built, 
and proposed to be built, across it are apt to 
be conſused by all except those who have 
found time to keep exact mental records. It 
may, therefore, be convenient to make the 
following note :—Bridge No. 1 is the well- 
known Brooklyn Suspension Bridge ; No. 2 
is the nearly completed suspension bridge, 
recently damaged by fire, and officially 
designated the Williamsburg Bridge; No. 3, 
another suspension bridge in progress, and 
situated between No. I and No. 2, is named 
the Manhattan Bridge; and No. 4 is a 
cantilever structure about to be built across 
the river at Blackwell’s Island. When com- 
pleted, the Blackwell's Island Bridge will 
afford greater capacity for traffic than any 
long span bridge hitherto built, and, with one 
exception, it will be the longest truss ever 
constructed. It will have two decks, ac- 
commodating one roadway, two footpaths, 
and six railway tracks. The total length 
between anchorages is to be 3,714 ft. 6 in., 
including a span of 1,182 ft. over the main 
channel, a span of 984 ft. over the east 
channel, and two shore spans of 459 ft. and 
469 ft. 6 in. respectively, Two intermediate 
piers are to be situated on the island, two 
more intermediate and two anchorage piers 
being designed to stand on opposite sides of 
the river. These piers will rise to a height 
of 160 ft, above the ground level, and from 
them, at the level of 110 ft., steel towers, 
300 ft. high, will rise to the total elevation of 
410 ft. The total weight of steel in the 
structure is estimated at nearly 360,000 tons, 
and the cost of the bridge at about 
2,500,000/7, Plans were commenced in 1898, 
since when no fewer than eight engineers 


THE number of English towns 
z ae a in which carburetted water- 

Manufacture. gag is mixed with the coal-gas 
supplied to the general public is now so 
large that the practice of supplying a mixture 
of the two descriptions of gas may be 
regarded as general. Until recently, how- 
ever, the carburetted water-gas has always 
been made by the Lowe process, which 
consists in passing water-gas hot from the 
generator into a red-hot carburettor, in 
which it mixes with vaporised oi], and the 
mixture then flows into a superheater in 
which it is converted into the mixture of per- 
manent gases known as carburetted water-gas. 
At the Cleethorpes gasworks, near Grimsby, 
carburetted water-gas is now being made 
by gasilying oil in red-hot retorts (Peebles 
process) and at the same time passing into 
the retorts a stream of hot water-gas from a 
Dellwik generator. The water-gas mixes in 
the retorts with the oil-gas and produces 
carburetted water-gas, while a small quantity 
of coke of excellent quality is drawn from 


— — — — 


NOTES. 


THE new proposed design for 

Bridge. Vauxhall Bridge is certainly an 
improvement on the dreadful 

thing hung in the L.C.C. Council Room a 
few months ago, in that the Brobdingnagian 
quatrefoils, &c, in the steel-work have 
been got rid of, and the spandrels are 
treated in a manner which seems, like 
some other points in the design, to be 
a reminiscence of the old bridge, which 
was a very good model to follow in 
this respect. The objectionable portions 
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the retorts at intervals of, say, twelve hours. 
According to Mr. E. J. Brockway, who has 
introduced this process, it is possible to 
accomplish with two gallons of oil the same 
degree of enrichment as is commonly effected 
by from 2} to 3 gallons when the Lowe pro- 
cess is employed. Mr. Brockway also finds 
that whereas at Cleethorpes the cost of pro- 
ducing 16-candle coal gas is 153d. per 
thousand cubic feet, the same volume of 
16}-candle carburetted water-gas made with 
his new plant can be manufactured for less 
than 9łd.—a reduction of 37 per cent. 


On Monday last Mr. Justice 
Joyce decided that the gas 
examiners appointed by the 
London County Council are entitled to test 
gas at the official testing-places on Sundays. 
Several months ago the County Council 
instructed some of their relieving gas 
examiners to test the gas on Sundays at the 
London testing-places, and for some time 
past tests have been made in the districts 
supplied by the Gas Light and Coke Co. and 
the Commercial Gas Co. The South Metro- 
politan Gas Co., however, refused to allow 
the gas examiners to test in their district on 
Sundays, and claimed that the gas may be 
legally tested on weekdays only. The 
London County Council accordingly brought 
an action against the gas company, with 
the result that a decision in favour of 
the London County Council has been given. 
The price charged for gas supplied on 
Sundays is the same as that charged for 
weekday gas, and it would be a strange 
anomaly if the official examiners were not 
permitted to make the same tests on 
Sundays as on weekdays. It would be 
equivalent to refusing to allow inspectors 
appointed under the Sale of Food and Drugs 
Act to take samples of milk for analysis on 
Sundays. The encouragement of Sunday 
labour is objectionable, but we understand 
that the Council have no intention of perma- 
nently adopting regular Sunday testing, and 
the gas consumers of South London may 
therefore congratulate themselves upon the 
successful issue of the Council’s action. 


Sunday 
Gas. 


THE paper by Mr. Aitken on 

Telephony “Divided Multiple Switch- 
boards: an Efficient Telephone 

System for the World's Capitals,” which was 
read to the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers last week, gives a possible solution of 
a difficulty which is sure to arise sooner or 
later in telephony in large cities. Sub- 
stations cannot be multiplied indefinitely, as 
the loss of time in making connexion 
between two subscribers through sub- 
stations increases, the greater their number. 
Mr. Aitken gets over the difficulty by 
making the subscribers do part of the con- 
necting for themselves. He would form one 
huge central exchange in the city, which 
would serve an area of some 14 square miles, 
He would also have subsidiary exchanges 
ata distance of 3} miles from the central. 
Every subscriber would have three keys 
which would make connexion with different 
boards in the same exchange depending on 
what number he wished toring up. In the 
subsequent discussion most of the speakers 
seemed to think that the saving in the 
exchange plant effected by Mr. Aitken's 
system would be dearly purchased by the 
increased cost of the line plant. Mr. Webb 


said that the problem had been solved in 
New York by encouraging private branch 
exchanges. Every large hotel and practi- 
cally all the large business houses had a 
telephone switchboard and a private opera- 
tor of their own. They found that the im- 
proved service more than made up for the 
slightly increased cost. He thought also 
that Mr. Aitken had exaggerated the time 
required to make a connexion through an 
exchange. In New York the average time 
of making a direct connexion between two 
subscribers was twenty-three seconds, 
whilst through an exchange it only took 
seven seconds longer. Mr. Gavey welcomed 
the paper, but thought that it hardly came 
within the range of practical telephony. A 
few years ago an exchange of 6,000 was a 
maximum, now he had one being built with 
a capacity of 20,000. He considered that it 
was a retrograde step to leave any of the 
switching to the subscriber. 


FROM recent reports it appears 
that the ancient ruins at 
Palenke, in the State ot 
Chiapas, Mexico, are slowly, but surely 
succumbing to climatic influences, and co the 
persistent attacks of an overwhelming tropical 
vegetation. The climate is particularly 
humid, and, while conducing to the decay of 
the ruined stone work, it also encourages the 
rapid growth of vines and creeping plants, 
which are disintegrating the walls and pave- 
ments. The ruins consist of temples, pyra- 
mids, aqueducts, and other buildings whose 
purpose has not, been discovered, there being 
nine distinct structures in all. Chief among 
the remains is the temple, including courts 
and balconies, and spacious corridors where 
numerous tablets in bas-relief are let into 
the walls. Another important building, 
generally known as the palace, is 
situated on a mound over 300 ft. 
long, by 250 ft. wide, by 40 ft. high, the 
building itself being 238 ft. long by 180 ft. 
wide. The material used in the construction 
of these buildings was stone, many of the 
blocks being of enormous size, and all of 
them jointed with mortar. Various con- 
jectures have been made as to the era to 
which we owe these remarkable ruins, some 
suggesting that they were built as recently 
as the seventh century, while others believe 
them to have been coeval with the pyramids 
of Egypt. Up to the present time the key 
to the hieroglyphics carved on hundreds of 
tablets remains undiscovered, so the world 
knows little or nothing of the origin and 
history of the race by whom the structures 
were built. Nothing seems to have been 
done hitherto for the preservation of these 
interesting monuments of a past and for- 
gotten civilisation, but it is to be hoped that 
the Mexican Government may be speedily 
awakened to a sense of their duty to the 
world. 


Ancient 
Mexican Ruins. 


On May 12, York House, 
Twickenham, will be offered 
ſor sale at the Mart, by direc- 
tions of the Duc d' Orléans, who, it seems, 
has decided not to return to the neigh- 
bourhood. The property, formerly known 
as York Farm, was given, it is said, to Lord 
Clarendon by Charles II. upon the public 
announcement of the marriage of the Duke 
of York and Lady Anne Hyde. The main 
and older portion of the house, which has 
three floors, with two slightly projecting 


York House, 
Twickenham. 


wings and gabled roofs, was a residence of 
James, Duke of York, and his daughters, 
Mary and Anne, were born there. It subse- 
quently became the home of Laurence Hyde, 
Earl of Rochester, and of Dr. Cleaver, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. ‘The Honourable Mrs. 
Damer, the sculptress, bought York House in 
1817, and occupied it until her death in 1828, 
bequeathing the property to Lady Johnston. 
The house, having been occupied during 
many years by the Comte de Paris, passed to 
Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, who sold it for 
14,000/, to the [Duc d'Aumale. The Duc 
d'Aumale presented the estate to his son, 
upon the occasion of the marriage of the 
latter. The house narrowly escaped from 
destruction by a fire in October, 1897, 
occasioned, as was conjectured, by the 
ignition of an oaken beam through the 
over-heating of a flue from a furnace in the 
basement, whilst the house was being 
extensively redecorated and repaired. No 
material change was then made in the main 
fabric, but the new works, carried out by 
Messrs. Leslie & Co., of Kensington, as 
general contractors, and Messrs. Rawlings 
Brothers, as engineers and electricians, 
included entirelyfnew drainage and sanitary 
arrangements, an installation of electrical 
light for nearly 500 lamps, with motor 
fans for ventilation purposes, and fittings 
after the Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. 
styles; the ceilings were renewed in 
the Louis XV. style, with the exception of 
the early Elizabethan ceiling on the first 
floor, and the fine contemporary staircase is 
wholly preserved. The beautiful grounds, 
covering ten acres, are traversed by the high 
road which leads to the parish church, and 
from that spot is obtained one of the 
prettiest views of that part of the river; a 
bridge across the road affords access to the 
slip along the Thames side. Some while 
ago the Duc d'Orléans expressed his willing- 
ness to consent to a diversion of the road so 
as to form an embankment to the river and 
render his grounds entire, but the offer was 
declined by the Local Authorities as in- 
volving too great an outlay. 


AT the Goupil Gallery there is 
an exhibition of oil-paintings 
by Mr. J. Campbell Noble, 
R.S.A., under the title A Journey through: 
Holland.“ The Dutch school of painting is. 
generally prominent in the Goupil Gallery- 
exhibitions; and Mr. Noble’s paintings, in. 
spite of his name and nationality, are so de- 
cisively of the modern Dutch school as to. 
suggest the question, did the artist select- 
Holland on account of an iunate tendency 
towards this school of painting, or did he 
acquire the style from contact with Dutch 
influence in regard to nature and art? His 
works, at all events, have the merits as well 
as the defects of the Dutch school; they 
have the grey and dull tone of Maris 
and other painters of the school, combined 
with a perception of composition in landscape 
and a power over broad and striking effects 
of sky and cloud, in which he has in some 
instances even surpassed his models. Take 
as examples ‘Breezy Weather” (20); 
Dordrecht (27); “ Mid-day” (28); “Saw 
Mill on the Nord Dyke” (29); all of which 
are admirable. There is a certain degree of 
monotony in the subjects and treatment, in 
the exhibition, taking it as a whole; but it is 
fine work in a broad and free style, and 
pervaded by a thoroughly artistic spirit. 
0 
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AT Mr. Van Wisselingh’s Gal- 
lery, Brook-street, there is a 
collection of drawings and 
etchings by M. Legros on view—a rather 
depressing collection as far as the etchings 
are concerned. M. Legros, like Mr. Strang, 
has a leaning towards morbid and repulsive 
subjects in etching, and in this case it is not 
sufficient to have a complete series on the 
subject of the Triomphe de la Mort,“ but 


The Dutch 
Gallery. 


to think that English sculpture is in a very 
bad way, and attributes this to want of 
pubiic encouragement and to the niggard 
Space and opportunity given to it by the 
Academy. As to the English indiffer- 
ence to the art, and the poor character 
of most of our public sculptural monu- 
ments, he is quite right; but the fact 
remains that, in spite of this, English 
sculpture has made immense progress during 


the last twenty years; it is now in a better 
state than any other of the arts as practised 
in this country; and in several recent years 
(we do not say io this one) the sculpture at 
the Royal Academy has been the strongest 
part of the exhibition, and has been admitted 
to be so by some at least of the painters 
themselves. The statement of “A Lonely 
Londoner” that foreign critics deny the 
existence of an English school of sculpture, 
“while they are the first to recognise a 
British school of painting,” shows little 
acquaintance with French criticism at all 
events; for the precise criticism of French 
viters on art is that while there is English 
painting,” there is no English school of 
painting.“ The suggestion that the Royal 
Academy might make an adequate space for 
the exhibition of sculpture by temporarily 
roofing the courtyard in front of Burlington 
House is totally unpractical; how are 
carriages to get to the doors in that case? 
and he forgets also that the courtyard is the 
only access to the doors of the various 
learned societies occupying the same build- 
ing. What the Academy might do would be 
to devote the largest gallery to sculpture, 
instead of the more confined space of the 
Lecture- Room; but as long as painters are 
in such a numerical majority at the Academy, 


we must have various repetitions of the 
most forbidding of these in other states.“ 
The triumph of death may certainly be 
treated in art so as to convey noble and 
solemn ideas, but M. Legros gives us only 
the grotesque and the horrible. Some of the 
water-colour drawings — pencil sketches 
washed in monochrome, are fine composi- 
tions in a slight manner; such for instance 
as Une Ferme (31); and the portrait heads 
in pencil are—in the fashionable phrase— 
„quite good,” But the general effect of the 
exhibition is not exhilarating. 


THE collection of sketches 
made during the recent great 
Durbar by Mr. L. Raven-Hill 
and Mr. Irglis Sheldon-Williams, on view 
at the Fine Art Society’s Gallery, may be 
said to be the art of the illustrated journal 
rather than the art-gallery, but as such it 
is very clever and interesting, and repre- 
sents a great deal of what may be called 
almost impromptu work, since only the 
shortest time for sketches can have been 
available in most cases. Mr. Sheldon- 
Williams gives us water-colour sketches of 
the ceremonial scenes at the Durbar, with the 
elephants in gorgeous array and silver or 


Sketches of the 
Indian Durbar. 


gold bangles on their fore-feet ; also some 
polo scenes, of which No. 43, with the horse 
and rider rushing to the front, foreshortened, 
is a remarkably successful and spirited repre- 
sentation of momentary action. But Mr. 
Raven-Hill’s pencil sketches of individual 
types of native life are to our thinking the 
cleverest and most interesting portion of the 
collection. We may direct attention espe- 
cially to the delightful sketch of the Official 
Photographer at the Durbar” (41); also the 
specimen of “A Baluchi” (77), which in 
‘itself is enough to explain why frontier 
tribes are troublesome to deal with. 


MEssrs. GILLows'’ have on view 
in their rooms a set of nineteen 
water-colours of Knole House 
by Mr. C. Essenhigh Corke. The interiors, 
as a whole, are most charming colour studies 
of well-chosen bits in this delightful old 
house, marred by an unfortunate weakness 
in the handling of drapery and furniture. 
The most successful are the Venetian Bed- 
‘room and King James Bedroom. In the 
former the artist has conveyed all the rich 
harmony and historical charm of an old 
tapestried room, but most of the others are 
so timidly executed and have so missed the 
subtle elegance of the fine old furniture that 
‘it is only their invariable good colour which 
saves them from failure. The west front is 
ithe only exterior of any merit. 


‘Drawings 
-of Knole 
‘House. 


A LETTER on this subject in the 
Times a few days ago, signed 
by “A Lonely Londoner,” is a 


“Sculpture in 
England.” 


curious example of right feeling in regard to 


sculpture combined with want of knowledge 


or recognition of facts. The writer seems 


this will never be done except by pressure 
from without. 
as the one we have referred to may do good, 
by tending to arouse public opinion on the 
subject ; but the writer, with the best inten- 
tions, is weak in his facts and unpractical in 
his suggestions. 


In this respect a letter such 


— . — 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Quarterly Revicw appears to have fairly 
embarked on the system of signatures to articles, 
the present issue containing five signed articles. 
We think it is a mistake, and is giving up the 
high position of a Review which for so many 
years has relied on the quality of its articles 
and not on individual names. The system of 
signed articles is very well for popular maga- 
zines in which the principal interest consists in 
stories and light articles, but with reviews 
which deal in an argumentative manner with 
serious subjects, the inevitable result is that 
weight of an article is judged of, by the bulk of 
readers, not on its merits but by the degree of 
importance which they attach to the name at 
the foot of the article; and another result, 
which has certainly been apparent enough 
in the case of more than one of the 
lzading monthly magazines, is that articles 
are accepted on special subjects from writers 
who have no real claim to speak on 
those subjects, but whose names, being for 
other reasons well known to the public, will 
assist in selling the magazine. In the case of 
the important article Byzantium or Ravenna,” 
in the Quarterly, there is no such complaint 
to be made, since it is signed by Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield; but the innate evidence of the 
article would have sufficed to give it weight 
with architectural readers. The title of the 
article has reference to the thesis of Signor 
Rivoira, who, in his work, “Le Origini della 
Architettura Lombarda,” wishes to show that 
Ravenna was not an outcome of Byzantium, 
but a step in a direct Italian development with 
which Byzantine influence was not con- 
cerned, and in which the line of deriva- 
tion can be traced completely, from Classic 
Roman work, on Italian soil. He seems 


to have twisted a good many architectura 
facts more or less to fit into this theory 
which we do not think is likely to find 
acceptance out of Italy. As Mr. Blomfield 
observes, the remains of Classic Roman 
architecture were the common property of the 
heirs of the Roman Empire; “ what was not 
common property was the tradition of con- 
structive skill which the Byzantines alone seem 
to have preserved ;” and it is on account of 
this constructive skill that we are justified (as 
well as for other reasons) in attributing to 
Byzantine influence such buildings as those of 
which San Vitale is a type. “Signor Rivoira 
classifies San Vitale as Italian merely because 
it stands upon Italian soil.” In the course of 
the argument we notice that Mr. Blomfield 
adheres to what we have always regarded as 
the true explanation of the Byzantine block on 
the top of the abacus ; not that it was any remi- 
niscence of the Roman slice of architrave above 
the capital, but that it originated in the necessity 
for packing up to a uniform springing level the 
capitals and columns looted from various older 
buildings, and not agreeing with each other in 
height. Signor Rivoira’s argument from the 
style of execution of carved capitals, again, as 
the reviewer observes, is nullified by the fact 
that, at the period under consideration, nearly 
all builders in Italy “used any capital they 
could lay hands on for any column,” and many 
of them may have been imported ready-made 
from Byzantium. The remainder of the article 
is occupied by an interesting historical and 
critical analysis of St. Sophia, accompanied by 
a plan and section, and a notice of Messrs. 
Schultz and Barnsley’s monograph on the 
Monastery of St. Luke of Stiris. Messrs. 
Lethaby and Swainson’s book is naturally 
the basis of the review of St. Sophia ; and in a 
passing paragraph Mr. Blomfield disposcs, 
with about the amount of respect it deserves, 
of the light-hearted theory of the influence of 
the Comacine Masters” set up by a recent 
very amateur writer on architecture. 

In the Art Fournal Mr. Claude Phillips 
continues his article on Great Portrait Sculp- 
ture Through the Ages.” Among the illustra- 
tions that of the head of Niccolo da Uzzano, by 
Donatello, is truly remarkable for its extra- 
ordinary anc almost startling individuality, 
typical, as Mr. Phillips says, of the watchfal- 
ness, the unresting intellectuality of Florence: 
reminding one of the passage in Browning's 
“ Luria ’— 

She's a contrivance to supply a type 

Of man, which men’s deficiencies refuse.” 


One can understand how men with this sort cf 
head could have made use of Luria as long as 
they needed him, and then condemned him to 
death, on a conventional charge, at the con- 
venient moment. 


“ The rather violent and realistic colouring, which 
is not in its entirety that of the original, causes 
some shock to the beholder on a first acquaintance, 
and he is thus made to feel how dangerous is too 
near an approach to nature, how impossible it is to 
compete with her on her own ground. Were it not 
tor the over-mastering genius of Donatello, that 
here, in a perilous attempt, achieves victory over selt 
set obstacles, we should be dangerously near the 
boundary line which divides the human from the 
monstrous.” 


“The Later Work of Elihu Vedder,” by Mr. 
Lewis Lusk, deals with and illustrates the 
work of an artist who we have always though: 
has been over-rated on account of the poetic 
significance of his art, which is unquestionable, 
but is not fortified by high technical power or 
by the quality of style ; it is the work of a gifted 
amateur rather than of an artist in the fulles: 
acceptation. 

In the Magazine of Artis an article written 
and illustrated by Mr. Rattles Davison on 
‘© The Recent Advance in Architecture.“ There 
has been an advance, but whether it is best 
illustrated by the class ot rather over- 
picturesque houses which Mr. Davison selects 
we do not know. We are glad to see, how- 
ever, that he recognises that “architecture is 
not the very impersonal affair that some would 
have us believe,” that the architect's in- 
dividuality will come out, and is an element of 
value ; but individuality should not be forced 
beyond a certain point. Nearly all the ex- 
teriors chosen for illustration are of the pie · 
turesque irregular order ; and however charm- 
ing this may be in an ancient house, which 
has perhaps grown into that form through 
successive additions, or other accidental causes, 
the contrived picturesque is a false note. 
Architecture at its best, even in houses, is a 
severe and logical art. An Inquiry into 
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some Armorial Pieces of Hispano-Romanesque 
Ware,” by Mr. Van de Put of the South 
Kensington Museum, is a learned article on an 
interesting chapter in art ware; not a literary 
essay, but a valuable summary of information, 
into which a great deal of study has gone. 
“ Artistic Photography of To-day,” considered 
especially in regard to the means of suggest- 
ing effects of colour and texture, is an article 
by Mr. Horsley Hinton, dealing with the work 
and method of Mr. F. Hollyer ; other photo- 
graphers of artistic work are to be considered 
in due course. The frontispiece is a very suc- 
cessful chromo-lithograph of Mr. Talbot 
Hughes’ graceful little picture, The Minia- 
ture.” 

The most important work illustrated in the 
Architektonische Rundschau is the new Bavarian 
National Museum at Munich, designed by 
Professor Gabriel von Seidl of that city. It is 
built on a rambling but picturesque plan, 
which lends itself well to architectural effect, 
and the exterior grou,» ing is effective without 
being forced or eccentric. The style is a 
kind of very free Classic, which we do not 
admire very much in regard to detail, but the 
general architectural design should be a 
success, as far as can be judged from the 
illustrations. The two uncouth nightmare 
creations in decorative sculpture by Herr 
Wadere, of which illustrations are given 
stunted centaurs of a Teutonic type with 
disproportionately large hoofs, which appear to 
be balustrade terminals, are rather sad examples. 
A short article is devoted to leather cutting 
decoration. There is nothing else for any 
special note in the issue, except a singular 
parti-coloured plate of a house in Kaisers- 
dantern by Professor Halmhuber of Stuttgart, 
which may appear less funny in reality than it 
fooks in the drawing; and also the fact that 
for once the Rundschan has recognised some- 
thing beyond the confines of the Continent, by 
reprinting an illustration of an American house 
from one of the American architectural papers. 
That English architecture should be recognised 
as having any existence seems to be out of the 
question in this one-sided *‘ round-show.” 

The Berliner Architckturwell is entirely 
occupied with the works of one firm of Berlin 
architects, MM. Erdmann & Spindler ; chiefly 
villas large and small, and their interior 
details, which latter are pervaded by a restless- 
ness and eccentricity which must make them 
exasperating houses to live in, one would 
think; but we suppose there must be many 
people in Germany who delight in this kind of 
thing, or there would not be so much of it 
turned out. The exteriors, or some of them, 
are more restful in treatment ; the perspective 
view of the Haus Riidigsheim makes a very 
pretty architectural sketch, and its interior 
details are not given, so we may hope they 
are in keeping with the exterior. 

In the Antiquary Mr. Martin continues his 
essay on “The Law of Treasure-Trove,” and 
Mr. Benjamin Walker, an Associate of the Insti- 
tute of Architects, contributes a very interesting 
acticle on “The Hundreds of Warwickshire at 
the Time of the Domesday Survey,” with a 
map showing the probable position of the 
Hundreds in the year 1086. There can be few 
historical studies more fascinating than thus 
tracing out the early history of a county and 
the old names which have often survived 
through centuries in altered and modernised 
form, and with their original meaning watered 
away in orthographical changes. From the 
“Notes of the Month” we quote the 
following :— 

‘A final but futile effort has been made to rescue 
from destruction the remaining portion of the 
tuined Basingwork Abbey at Holywell. Some time 
ago the Flint County Council had the matter under 
consideration, but finding that the cost of protecting 
the ruins from further decay would be heavy, they 
decided not to move in the matter. Recently the 
National Trust and the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings took the matter up, and re- 
quested the County Council to reconsider their 
decision, but without effect, the Council deciding 
finally to move no further in the matter. The 
cesult will cause a feeling of regret among Welsh 
and other antiquaries and archie>logists, as the 
abbey has a most interesting history. It is supposed 
to have been built ia the twelfth century, and be- 
longed to the Cistercian Order.” 

In Knowledge Mc. Antoniadi's papers on St. 
Sophia are concluded. He seems to regard 
himself as having proved the former existence 
of the cross on the exterior of the dome and of 
the Pantocrator figure on the interior, which 
is going too far; he showed reasons for their 
possibility, or pérhaps probability, but not 


more. The number contains an interesting 
and learned correspondence on Dr. Wallace’s 
theory as to the place of man in the universe, 
carried on by three or four astronomers whose 
arguments require close reasoning to follow, 
and perhaps do not convince one much either 
way; but the subject is one that cannot but 
appeal to every thinking person. 

In the Nincteenth Century Mr. Alfred Higgins 
writes an article on “The Monuments in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral,” a subject which deserves 
more attention than it has received, for some 
of the older monuments, however poor from 
the point of view of the present day, are 
creditable and of interest as examples of the 
sculpture of their time, and Mr. Higgins is 
right in his remark that they have the merit of 
suiting the scale of the building; while the 
monument to Lord Leighton, which looked 
beautifal in the Lecture-room at the Academy, 
has not scale and massiveness enough to 
tell in the spaces and amid the large architec- 
ture of the cathedral. The article of course 
takes in the subject of the completion of 
the Wellington monument (it is on that account 
probably that it was written),and the writer 
of it is in unison with the Dean and 
Chapter and their little private scheme to get 
the monument finished by a sculptor of 
their own choosing, without consulting the 
public or the Government, whose concern it 
was, and not the Cathedral Chapter’s. No 
special pleading will alter that fact. Captain 
Swinton, L. CC., contributes an important 
article on London Congestion and Cross 
Traffic, in which, while considering some of 
the existing causes which retard traffic in 
London he calls attention again to one quite 
needless drawback—the mixing of slow with 
fast (or would-be fast) traffic, so that a whole 
line of cabs and carriages is tied down to the 
pace of one slow van; a nuisance that ought 
to have been roliced out of existence long ago. 
The main object of the article, however, as its 
title suggests, is to recommend the avoid- 
ance of cross-traffic interruption by the 
introduction of crossings at various levels 
—sunk streets or raised streets. We must 
refer the reader to the article for the par- 
ticular suggestions made, which we have 
not space to consider in detail ; many of them 
are worth attention. When Captain Swinton, 
however, says that cabs, &c, when in a hurry, 
take the Thames Embankment in preference to 
the Strand because they are not crossed there, 
he makes a point too much. We have often 
directed a cabman to go by the Embankment 
between Westminster and Catherine-street, 
but it is not because there is no crossing 
traffic ; it is because the road is wider and it 
is not jammed by a string of omnibuses. It is 
the omnibuses that stop one in the Strand, not 
the cross-traffic, which hardly includes any 
omnibuses. In the same number the Rev. E. 
Ledger, the Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy, 
writes an article on the subject The Canals 
of Mars—Are they Real? His sketch of 
the history of the observations of the Mars 
“canals” should be interesting to those 
who have not followed out the subject, 
but when Mr. Ledger gives his support to 
the theory (which we have met with before) 
that these lines on the surface of Mars are illu- 
sions of tired eyes trying to see what it is diff- 
cult to see, we must say that we think this 
theory far too sceptical. That the lines are not 
canals of course we know ; but that an appear- 
ance which has been seen by so many observers, 
some seeing more lines than others but many 
of them being identified by different observers 
—that all this is to be reduced to an effect in 
the observer's own eyes, is really going too far. 
Why do we not see lines in other telescopic 
objects? Has any one seen canals on the disc 
of Jupiter—a pretty wide area in a large tele- 
scope? Why on Mars only, if there is nothing 
special in the planet to cause the appearance ? 
The number also contains an article on “ Ra- 
dium and its Position in Nature,” a subject 
which is dealt with in our columns in the pre- 
sent issue. 

The Century devotes a short article, by Mr. 
Sylvester Baxter, to Mr. Sargent's decorative 
picture, “ Redemption,” in the Boston Public 
Library ; a piece of modern Byzantine work, 
as it may be called. It consists of a semi- 
circular lunette in the centre of which is the 
figure of Christ on the Cross, modelled in 
relief as well as painted; this is the figure 
exhibited in the lecture-room at last year’s 
Academy, with the figures of Adam and Eve 
bound, as it were, to the sacred figure by a 
horizontal band of drapery, and sitting or rather 


frieze of conventionally treated angels. 


crouching beneath the arms of the cross and 
each holding up a cup to catch the blood 
flowing from the hands of the Redeemer. As 
we said when it was exhibited, though it isa 
fine piece of work in design and execution, 
the idea embodied, or rather the manner in 
which the idea is conveyed, is far too medizval 
and too Romish in spirit for the walls of a 
modern building. Above this, symmetrically 
placed in the semicircle, are three cloaked and 
nimbused figures, of very Byzantine appear- 
ance, symbolising the Trinity; the faces of 
these also, we learn from the description, are 
modelled in relief. Below the lunette 185 
The 
whole, we should think, must be a fine piece 
of decorative work, but we do not see why a 
modern artist should go back to Byzantine art 
for his inspiration for a work of this kind; it 
would surely have been more suitable to have 
endeavoured to illustrate the subject in a 
modern spirit. The same issue contains, under 
the title The Conquest of the Forest,” a 
picturesque account of an American “lumber 
camp, and the process of felling a gigantic 
tree, 10 ft. diameter in the trunk and 250 ft. 
high. A long description follows of the whole 
working of this great American industry. 
Scribner contains an article by Mr. F. 
Weitenkampf on “ Painter-Lithography in the 
United States; that is, of course, lithography 
as used in original artistic production. Though 
the art of lithography was taken up in the 
States only twenty-three years after Senefelder's 
discovery, it has never been largely practised 
there. An artist named Bass Otis was the first 
American lithographer, and reproductions of 
his two earliest American lithographs are 
given ; timid sketches of buildings and land- 
scape, with too much line in them and not in 
the true style of lithography. But Rembrandt 
Peale’s portrait of Washington, only seven 
years later, shows immense progress, and a 
perception of the true treatment of lithography 
in finished works. Of course Mr. Sargent and 
Mr. Whistler, who are Americans (though one 
rather forgets the fact) come within the scope 
of the article, and a bold lithographic study by 
the former is given among the illustrations. 
Among the other modern Americans the work 
of Mr. Ernest Haskell seems to be very good, 
and a “Pastoral” by Mr. J. Foxcroft 
Cole is an admirable work—quite French 
in style however. An article on the 
Sorbonne, the old and the new, with illus- 
trations, will be of interest to architectural 
readers; the article, by Mr. Spearman, deals 
mostly with the history of the old Sorbonne, 
bat there are illustrations of the new one. 
Under The Field of Art,” Mr. F. Fowler 
writes on “An Exponent of Design in Paint- 
ing;” the exponent being Mr. Winslow 
Homer, an American artist whose sketches and 
studies, we are told, specially exemplify the 
value of design and composition. The example 
printed on another page of the magazine, a 
snow picture with a fox and crows near the 
foreground, certainly tends to bear out this 
judgment ; the placing of the animal ard birds 
which make the “darks ” in the composition is 
most effective and evidently carefully studied, 
though we can hardly agree with the writer 
that composition is little thought of in modern 
art. Sometimes, indeed, it is the other way; a 
picture is regarded too much as a mere compo- 
sition, independent of its intellectual meaning. 
In Harper a critical comment on Shake- 
speare’s “ King John” is accompanied by some 
designs in black and white by Mr. Abbey which 
are exceedingly successful in conveying the 
character and costume of the figures repre- 
sented in the play, as they may really have 
been—not as Shakespeare imagined them, for 
local colour as to place or time exercised little 
of a dramatic poet’s attention in his day. 
“Photographing the Nebulz with Reflecting 
Telescopes” is an article by Mr. Ritchev, In- 
structor in Practical Astronomy at the Yerkes 
Observatory, giving an account of what has 
been done, and a forecast of what may be done, 
by this means of astronomical investigation. 
The Yerkes reflector is only a 2-ft. one, but a 
French firm has produced one of 58ſt. diameter, 
and profess their ability to cast a ro-ft. one, 
a foot thick, which will be a success. The 
difficulty consists in getting castings on that 
scale without flaw or twist of any kind, and in 
mounting them so that their own weight in 
different positions may not distort them; and 
the writer states that there can at least be no 
doubt that an 8-ft. reflector can now be made 
that shall be as flawless as the Yerkes 2-ft. one. 
The casting is of course only the rough foun- 
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dation of the work; the formation of the 
complete mirror surface is a matter of subse- 
quent grinding with the most delicate adjust- 
ment ; no errors of form greater than two or 
three millionths of an inch can be allowed. 
As to the possibilities of an 8-ft. reflector, Mr. 
Ritchey says :— 

“Judging from the results obtained with the 
2-ft. instrument, an 8-ft. reflector, if used in a 
climate where atmospheric conditions are fine, 
would photograph stars which are fifty times 
fainter than the faintest stars which can be seen 
with the largest modern refractors. This means 
that such a reflector would enable us to penetrate 
seven times farther into space than can now be 
done with the greatest visual telescopes, and there- 
fore that such an instrument would reveal to usa 
universe seven times seven times seven—more than 
three hundred—times greater than the universe 
which is revealed by the most powerful modern 
refractors. 

Such a great reflector would give us photographs 
of the nebulæ of about five times the scale of the 
photographs obtained with the 2-ft. reflector ; the 
delicate structure and minute details of these 
wonderful objects would be shown proportionately 
better, provided that the instrument were used in a 
suitable climate. I know of no opportunity which 
has ever been presented in the entire history of 
astronomy greater than that which now awaits us 
in the conatruction of a large modern reflector and 
its use in astronomical photography.” 


The Pall Mall Magazine contains inter- 
views” with five eminent artists, reported by 
Mr. Harold Begbie, on their various ideas as 
to “How to Paint a Picture; but it is only 
small-talk, and if the interviews are really 
reports, or approximate reports, of what was 
said, the conclusion would be that the artists 
interviewed took care to avoid giving their 
interviewer any information of real value. 

The World's Work contains a description of 
the Woking Crematorium and of the cremation 
system generally—an important but gruesome 
subject. We still think there is much to be 
said for “earth to earth.” Cremation may 
have its hygienic advantages, but it thrusts the 
reality of dissolution more harshly and brutally 
on the survivors—in cases where the bond has 
been a close one—than mere consignment of 
the remains to rest in the graveyard. Itisa 
subject that can hardly be settled on merely 
scientific grounds, until at least human 
nature and human feeling are much 
changed. Under the head of Woman's 
Work” a short article on the “Modern 
House: a description and a forecast,” may 
serve to indicate to architects what the ad- 
vanced housekeeper thinks necessary now in 
the get-up of her house. He will find she 
wants a good deal. “An American correspon- 
dent describes a visit to one of the Trans- 


atlantic Marconi stations. Those who are 
interested in the position and prospects of the 
agricultural population should read a short 
article on “A Remarkable Success in Small 
Holdings,” describing Lord Carrington’s ex- 
periment in letting lands in Lincolnshire (in the 
Spalding neighbourhood) to an Allotment 
Syndicate which re-let them in small lots; a 
transaction in which all parties seem to have 
had reason to feel satisfied. 

The Church Builder (quarterly) contains an 
illustration of the small and ancient church at 
Lower Guiting, Gloucestershire, which has 
been nearly falling to ruin through the poverty 
of the agricultural district in which it is placed. 
Illustrations are given of its two good Norman 
doors. The church is now, it appears, being 
repaired and (so far as inevitable) restored. 
Messrs. Buckler & Comper’s design for the 
church of St. Alban, South Norwood, shows a 
good and simple plan capable of some effect 
with the narrow aisles and internal buttresses 
(the section is not given), and with pleasing 
exterior treatment in orthodox Gothic style. 

The Revue Générale contains an article by 
M. Victor Brants, on the working-mens’ asso- 
ciations in Germany, and their social and 
political effect. The question of what in 
England is called “ picketting,” and its legality 
or fairness, we observe is also being raised in 
Germany. 

The Gentleman's Magazine includes a popu- 
lar article by Mr. J. Ellard Gore on “Air and 
Life ”—the constituents of air and their rela- 
tion to life. 

— — 


THE ALBANY, PICCADILLY. 


IT is announced that at a meeting of the pro- 
prietors on April 29, the Board of Trustees 
made a report whereby they recommend that 
offers for the purchase of the property should 
be invited for consideration. The buildings 
have been erected at successive periods upon 
the sites of houses of Robert and Charles 
Spencer, second and third Earls of Sunderland, 
in the reigns of Charles II.-George I., Sir 
Thomas Clarges (temp. Charles II.) and Lady 
Stanhope. No. 982 of the London Gazette, 
1675, speaks of Sir Thomas Clarges’s house as 
being “near Burlington House above Picca- 
dilly,” that is to say, the house built by Sir John 
Denham for either himself or Richard, second 
Earl of Burlington, father of the amateur archi- 
tect. The garden grounds extended northwards 
between Sackville-street and the gardens of 
Burlington House, as far as Vigo-lane (now 
Vigo-street) and, with the Ten Acres-fields 
beyond, are delineated in the large 
bird's - eye view engraved by J. Kip, 
after a drawing by L. Knyff, 1707. The house, 


formerly called Piccadilly House, in the court. 
yard as entered from Piccadilly, was built for 
Stephen Fox, second Lord Holland, after plans 
and designs by Sir William Chambers, who 
was architect also of the screen, with entrance 
gates and a middle doorway having a Doric 
order and angle-pediment, of which we 
published an illustration, from a large water- 
colour preserved in the Soane Museum, on 
January 4, 1902. In our text of that date we 
cited various data in support of the belief that 
Chambers’s screen was actually built in 
Piccadilly, though we can adduce no documen- 
tary evidence to that effect; it, however, is 
not plotted in R. Horwood’s large-scale 
Survey of 1792. Lord Holland sold Piccadilly 
House in 1770 to Lord Melbourne, who 
employed James Paine to design two chimney- 
pieces, and Cipriani, Rebecca, and Wheatley 
in the decoration of the ceilings and other 
portions of the interior. Lord Melbourne 
subsequently exchanged the mansion to 
Frederick, Duke of York and Albany, for 
Melbourne, afterwards named Dover, House, 
Whitehall, and it was then called York 
House. York House with its long garden 
ground at the rear and the buildings 
on the two sides of the courtyard are 
plotted in Horwocd's Survey mentioned above. 
In 1804 Henry Holland converted the house, 
since called “ A,” for sets of chambers ; on the 
garden ground he beilt the additional two 
rows of chambers and the porter’s lodges 
entered from the north ; the buildings were 
then named the Albany, and some of the suites 
are freehold. They have had many celebrated 
tenants ; amongst them being Sir Robert 
Smirke at H1 in 1807-9 ; Lord Althorp, Lord 
Byron in 1814, and Sir E. Bulwer Lytton (Lord 
Lytton) in 1837, at A 2; George Canning in 
1810 at A 5; M. G. ( Monk ) Lewis, Lord 
Clyde, and Sir Charles Napier at K 1 „ W. E. 
Gladstone lived there (and was visited by 
Wordsworth) in or about 1835, and during the 
interval 1840-56 Lord Macaulay occupied E. 
and F 3; in the former he wrote some of his 
Essays and the first part of hie “History of 
England.” In one of his letters Macaulay 
says :— 
5 1 nestle ee suite of chambers in 
e „ An O lead during some a 
sort of life peculiar ‘to m aste -colege life at U the 
West-end of London. I have an entrance-hall, two 
sitting-rooms, a a kitchen, cellars, aad 
two rooms for servants, all for ninety guineas a 
year. 
The front gate of stone and the screen - wall of 
brick with stone piers of Burlington House, 
which is shown in our view of January 4 last 
year, and was designed by Colin bell, was 
together with the quadrantal colon within, 
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pulled down thirty-six years ago: see also an 
illustration in the Builder of Octuber 28, 1854. 
The Duke of Devonshire at one time proposed 
toerect along the east side of Burlington House 
an arcade similar to the Burlington Arcade he 
had built after Samuel Ware’s designs in 
1818-9 along the west side of his property, but 
his project was successfully resisted by the 
owners and tenants of the Albary. 


— — 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE annual general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, W., Mr. John 
Slater, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The Report of the Council for the official 
year 1902-1903 was submitted and adopted. 
The Report stated that it has been decided to 
award the medal this year to Mr. Charles 
Follen McKim, of New York, President of the 
American Institate of Architects. Mr. McKim 
will come to London to receive the meda! in 
person at the meeting of the Institute on Mon- 
day, June 22. 

The following tabular statement shows the 
present subscribing membership of the Insti- 
tate, compared with that at the corresponding 
period last year :— 


Hon. 
Year. Fellows, Associates. Associates. Total. 
1902 617 1,071 44 1,732 
1703 627 1,117 43 1,787 


During the official year, since the last annual 
general meeting, thirty Fellows have been 
elected, sixty-eight Associates, and two Honor- 
ary Associates. One Hon. Corr. Member has 
been elected : Constant Moyaux (Paris). The 
number of candidates for the progressive ex- 
aminations continues to increase. They were 
heldin Jane (Final and Special in July) and 
November, 1902. The Preliminary was held 
in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Exeter, Glas- 
gow, Leeds, Manchester, and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne; the Intermediate in London, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Manchester, and Newcastle- 
on-Tyne; and the Special Examination for 
Colonial candidates in Montreal and Mel- 
bourne. The Council desire to record their 
thanks for the valuable services rendered by 
the hon. secretaries and examination commit- 
tees of the various allied societies, and the 
Institates of Quebec and Ontario, and the 
Royal Victorian Institute. The Final and 
Special Examinations were held in London. 
The results are shown in the following tabu- 
lated form :— 


Exempted. 
Examined. 
Passed 


E 

. e a Š 
Preliminary Examination 94 276 215 370 
201 


lotermediate Examination 5 196 105 91 
Final and Special Exami- 

nations eile coe — 126 70 56 126 
The total number of candidates was 687, as 


against 674 in 1901. The total number of 
candidates in 1892 was 359. The number of 
probationers now stands at 1,900, and of 
students at 446. In the above statistics the 
Council desire to point out the new category 
of “Exempted” under the Intermediate 
heading. Au arrangement has been made 
with University Coliege, Liverpool, whereby 
any probationer of the Institute who, having 

| through the full two years’ course in 
architecture, has obtained the Professor’s Final 
First-class Certificate, and whose work done 
daring his course at the College is found satis- 
factory by the Board of Examiners, may be 
exempted from the Intermediate Examination; 
the Institute being represented by a member 
of the Board of Examiners at the examination 
held for the purpose of granting certificates by 
wae of University College, Liver- 

The Ashpitel Prize was awarded to William 
Greenwood, who passed the Final Examina- 
tion in November, 1902. The Special Exami- 
nation for Colonial candidates will be held this 
year in Montreal and Sydney. 

The Deed of Award of the various prizes and 
studentships was presented to the Institute at 
a general meeting on January 19. An exhi- 
bition of the drawings was held from January 
20 to 31 in the Gallery of the Alpine Club, and 
was visited by 1,264 persons, A selection from 
the prize drawings is now being sent the 
round of the allied Societies. The annual 
dinner will be held this year on Tuesday, 


June 23, at the Whitehall Rooms, Ho:e 
Metropole. 

The Council sent an Address of Congratula- 
tion to his Majesty the King on the occasion of 
his Coronation. A scheme for decorating the 
front of the Institute for the Coronation on 
June 23, designed by Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., 
was being put into execution when the unhappy 
news of the King’s illness was made public. 
The scheme was, however, carried out in order 
that Mr. Bodley's artistic design might be 
realised. A portion of the materials were 
utilised as decorations for the Coronation on 
August 9. 

Daring the official year the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association has been admitted into 
alliance with the Royal Institute. The Council 
have much pleasure in recording the fact, as 
now there is no non-metropolitan architectural 
society of any importance which is not con- 
stitutionally associated with the Institute, 
and thus have been furthered the unity of 
organisation and the centralisation of architec- 
tural influence which have been the aims and 
policy of the Institute since 1889. The Council 
desire warmly to support the President in his 
views concerning the allied societies expressed 
in his opening address. They welcome any 
communications from the various Councils, 
either as suggestions of policy or requests for 
advice or assistance, 

In the last Annual Report the Council 
stated that the Committee of the Architec- 
tural Association and themselves had adopted 
the recommendation of a joint Committee 
of the two bodies, that the Institute and the 
Association should combine in a building 
scheme to house both bodies under one roof. 
The Architectural Association, however, having 
decided to take over the premises of the 
Royal Architectural Museum, consideration of 
this joint building scheme has been abandoned. 
The question of new premises for the Institute 
is one which the Council have always before 
them ; but they feel that it is wiser to wait for 
a favourable opportunity of securing a site 
that meets with all the requirements of the 
Institute than to commit themselves to any 
undertaking to inaugurate a building scheme 
within a definite period. As a favourable op- 
portunity may not occur in the immediate 
future, the Council have made certain im- 
provements in the meeting-room which they 
hope tend to the comfort of members as 
well as to the convenience of the working 
of the Institute. In order to obtain proper 
picture space, so that the valuable col- 
lection of portraits may be seen to the best 
advantage, the recess behind the chair has 
been altered according to the design of Mr. 
J. S. Gibson, who kindly acted as honorary 
architect. The new system of electric lighting 
by means of reflection from the ceiling has 
been carried out under the direction of Mr. J. 
Slater and Mr. E. T. Hall. The wall opposite 
the chair has been lined with bookcases, which 
will relieve the pressure on library space for 
some time to come. With regard to the por- 
traits of past Presidents, the Council have 
decided to issue an album of photogravure re- 
productions, with spaces for future plates. This 
album will be obtainable by members at a 
price to be hereafter settled. 

The Practice Committee have done excellent 
work this session for the Institute. To them is 
due the book on dilapidations published 
this year. A form of contract, for use where 
quantities form a part of the contract, pre. 
pared by the Practice Committee, has 
been issued as an Institute publication. 
With regard to the point raised on the dis- 
cussion of the last Annual Report, as to the 
possible effect of the decision given in the case 
of Hobbs v. Turner upon the validity of the 


Institute Form of Contract, the Council have 


been advised by the Institute’s solicitors that it 
is unnecessary to alter the present Form in 
view of that decision. 

The London Building Acts (Amendment) 
Bill, submitted by the London County Council 
for the criticism of the Institute, was investi- 
gated by the Praetice Committee, who issued a 
report to the Council. The Council were con- 
sidering this report, having in the meanwhile 
signified to the London County Council their 
Opinion that the measures proposed were far 
too drastic to obtain their support, when the 
Bill was suddenly withdrawn. The Council 
will take the necessary steps to advise the 
London County Council with regard to the pro- 
visions of any amended Bill. The Ancient 
Lights Bill, approved by the Council of the 
Institute and the Council ot the Surveyors’ 


Institution, is now in the hands of Mr. J. 
Fletcher Moulton, K.C., M.P., who has kindly 
undertaken to be responsible for its intro- 
duction into Parliament. f 

The Council sentin a petition to the Privy 
Council praying that a Royal Charter of In- 
corporation should be not granted to the 
Auctioneers’ Institute, on the grounds that such 
a grant would seriously affect the value 
attached to the possession of a Royal Charter. 
The petition of the Auctioneers’ Institute was 
refused. 

At the general meeting of March 2 the 
President made an announcement with regard 
to the question of registration to the effect that 
the Council were still opposed to any such 
scheme of registration as that set forth in a 
previous Bill dealing with the same subject. 
The Council have since issued a memorandum 
to the Presidents of the Allied Societies. 

The operation of part of the proviso of 
By-law 9 lapses this year on May 18, viz., 
“ Provided always that when the Council of 
the Institute receive a unanimous recommenda- 
tion formally submitted by the Council of any 
Allied Society that a practising member of the 
profession is eligible and worthy of being 
elected as a Fellow, the Council shall, during 
the five years from the date of approval of this 
provision by the Privy Council, have power to 
elect him, if in their opinion his work be of 
sufficient merit.” The second clause :—" The 
Council shall also have the power to elect 
annually to the Fellowship without ballot the 
President or President-elect of any of the 
Allied Societies who may be eligible and apply 
for admission,” is not subject to the five years 
limit. i 

In the autumn the London County Council 
announced their decision to abandon the design 
of a stone bridge at Vauxhall, and to replace it 
by an iron and steel structure designed by their 
Engineer. The Council inspected the design 
and reported adversely to the London County 
Council, urging them to call in the services of 
an architect. After some correspondence, the 
Council were informed by the London County 
Council that their Architect would be called 
into collaboration with their Engineer. The 
principle of the association of engineer and 
architect in bridge na ae which they have 
so long urged has thus at last been admitted 
by the London County Council, ; 

The Council have taken action with regard 
to the proposed demolition of All Hallows 
Church. A letter was written to the Ecclesias- 
tical Commission to the following effect :— 
That the Institute views with regret the pro- 
posed demolition of another of Sir Christopher 
Wren's churches, which has a peculiarly 
successful interior, and desires to express the 
hope that means may be found to preserve the 
building intact ; but that if circumstances pre- 
vent this, the church should, if possible, be 
re-erected upon a suitable urban site, stone by 
stone, and in any case that the fittings should 
be suitably rehoused in a building of the same 
character, where the whole of them could be 
brought together so as to preserve the unity 
of their design. 

In the last annual report reference was made 
to the question of the appointment of assessors 
in competitions, and it was stated that a Select 
Committee of the Council were considering 
the various matters referred to them. The 
Council duly received the report of their Com- 
mittee, and were brought to the conclusion 
that the appointment of assessors was best left 
entirely in the hands of the President of the 
Institute, and that, even were it desirable, there 
was little chance of success in trying to 
establish the jury system in this country. 
A practical result of these deliberations was 
(1) a revised edition of the “Suggestions for 
the Conduct of Architectural Competitions 
and (2) a confidential set of suggestions for 
the guidance of assessors. A copy of the 
“ Suggestions for the Conduct of Architectural 
Competitions,” with a circular letter, was 
sent during the summer to every Town 
Council, Urban District Council, and Rural 
District Council in the United Kingdom. 
The Council have empowered the Competitions 
Committee, so as to avoid delay, to take 
independent action where necessary in respect 
of any competition within the scope of the 
“ Suggestions.” To prevent possible miscon- 
ception among members, the Council desire to 
state that in the great majority of cases the un- 
satisfactory points in conditions are of so 
obvious and simple a nature as to be adequately 
dealt with in the routine of the secretary's 
office without troubling the committee to meet. 
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The Council also desire to refer to the Com- 
petition Reform Society, with whose aims they 
are quite in sympathy. The Socicty reports to 
the secretary of the Institute any competition 
matter that may need investigation. The 
matter being thus placed in the secretary’s 
hands becomes an entirely Institute question, 
and in furnishing such material for Institute 
action—material which it would be often 
impossible to obtain officially—the Competition 
2 Society is doing exceedingly useful 
work. 

Mr. E. T. Hall and Mr. Thos. W. Cutler have 
been appointed by the Council to represent the 
Institute at the Annual Congress of the Sani- 
tary Institute, to be held in Bradſord in july. 
Mr. Alfred Culshaw has been appointed by the 
Council to represent the Institute at the Annual 
Congress of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health, to be held in Liverpool in July. 

In presenting the statement of income and 
expenditure and the balance-sheet for the year 
ending December 31, 1902, and the estimate of 
income and expenditure for the current year, 
the Council have again the pleasure to draw 
attention to the continued financial prosperity 
of the Institute. The balance of income over 
expenditure of 1,028/. 15s. falls somewhat short 
of the estimated balance, but the unforeseen 
expenditure for the Coronation decorations 
accounts for the difference. Owing to the 
many additions made in recent years, the pro- 
perty of the Institute was found by the Council 
to be considerably under-insured. ; The 
Council at Michaelmas therefore took out a 
fresh policy with the Westminster Fire Office, 
to the total value of 22,700/. 

The Council have this year invested the sum 
of 1,119}. 16s. Iod. in the purchase of Great 
Western Railway stock. The total invested 
capital of the Institute amounts to 12, 838. 198. 3d. 

The Reports of the various Committees were 
appended. 

The Report of the Art Standing Committee 
states that the matter of the design for the 
new Vauxhall Bridge has been the principal 
business engaging the attention of the Com- 
mittee during the current session, and it is 
gratifying to know that in consequence of the 
Committee’s representations made to the 
London County Council, the design formerly 
proposed has been discarded. The Committee 
are also glad to intimate that the County 
Council have decided that their architect shall 
be associated with the engineer in regard to 
the design and architectural details of the 
structure. The work of the widening of 
London Bridge has been in progress during 
this year, and the suggestions of the Committee 
regarding the details of the design have been 
practically adopted by the Corporation. 

The Practice Standing Committee reported 
that the book on dilapidations was submitted by 
the Council to a general meeting of the Institute, 
and, having been approved, was ordered to be 
` printed and published. This has been done, 
and the book is now on sale. It having been 
reported to the Committee that the London 
County Council had an intention to amend 
the London Building Act (1894), the Council 
was asked to approach the London 
County Council with a view to the Institute 
having an opportunity of expressing its views 
on the proposed Bill. This resulted in the 
London County Council inviting the Institute’s 
comments on ‘their Draft Bill for increasing 
the safeguards against accidents by fire in 
buildings, entitled the London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Act. Seven special meetings 
were held by the Committee at short notice 
and the Bill was fully considered in detail. In 
addition two Joint Sub-Committee meetings 
were held at 9, Conduit-street, with represen- 
tatives of the Surveyors’ Institution. The 
Committee also conferred with the Committee 
of the District Surveyors’ Association, A 
report was made by the Committee to the 
Council, and the chairman, Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathews, attended before them to explain the 
Committee's views. The report was after- 
wards discussed at a general meeting of the 
Institute, but on the day following the London 
County Council decided, owing to the oppo- 
sition with which it was being met, to with- 
draw the Bill and to introduce a new measure 
at a future date. 

In accordance with a reference from the 
Council, the Committee have had under con- 
sideration the production of a form of archi- 
tect’s certificate and have recommended a form 
to the Council for adoption. They have also 
suggested that this form might be published 
by the Institute in book form. 


In accordance with a reference from the 
Council, the Committee have had under con- 
sideration the question of the preparation of a 
form of sub-contract for use between the 

eneral contractor and sub-contractors. The 
ommittee are still considering whether it is 
expedient for architects to be parties to, or to 
be concerned in arranging, such sub-contracts. 

The preparation of a form and conditions of 
contract for use where quantities are made part 
of the contract, was undertaken by the Com- 
mittee, and the form is now issued by the Insti- 
tute. 

The opinion of the Committee has been 
sought on several points of professional prac- 
tice, and especially a recent case in the Court 
of Appeal in which a contractor, having under- 
taben to carry out a building in accordance 


aspects ‘if held in differing lights. It will be 
my endeavour to offer for your consideration 
these differing: lights, in the hope that the 
aspects may occasion some opening for useful 
discussion. As I look back over the period 
during which I have dwelt in the architectural 
world (a longer period than I like to contem- 
plate sometimes) it appears to me that I have 
witnessed a remarkable change. The old 
order of things has passed away, and the 
architectural era I now live in is a very 
different one to that which witnessed my 
architectural birth. I do not intend to 
emulate either the keen insight or the elo- 
quence of Professor Pites review — read 
before the Institute recently, and that masterly 
résumé is probably too fresh in your minds to 
require any enlargement from me. We have 


with the drawings and specification, was held! passed through many stirring influences. We 


to be unable to recover for loss sustained by 
admittedly inaccurate bills of quantities. 

The Science Committee reported that the 
proposals of this Committee with regard to the 
standard size of bricks have been provisionally 
agreed to by the representatives of the various 
Brickmakers’ Associations. The matter now 
only awaits the ratification of these proposals 
by the Brickmakers’ Associations. The Com- 
mittee hope that architects and engineers will 
insert the standard in their specifications, and 
so check the serious differences in size of 
bricks that interfere with good sectional bond- 
ing. 

The Committee are pleased to report that the 
suggestion they made, that the administration 
of the various Acts of Parliament relating to 
drains old and new, should be placed under 
the Borough Surveyors, has been supported by 
the London County Council, and they have 
asked the Corncil to support the resolution the 
London County Council; sent to the Local 
Government Board to this effect. 

At the invitation of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers and with the assent of the Council, 
this Committee was represented upon the 
Committee of the engineers for standardising 
joists, tees, and angles, and they are glad to 
say that practically every suggestion put 
forward by this, Committee was adopted. 


Mr. Louis Ambler and; Mr. W. A. Forsyth 
having been renominatedi as auditors for the 
ensuing year of office, the existing members of 
the Statutory Board of Examiners under the 
London, Building Act, 1894. and other Acts of 
Parliament were reappointed for the ensuing 
year of office. 

The meeting then terminated. 

——— ͤ VßSH—— 

THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
. THE last ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Architectural Association for the present ses- 
sion was held on Friday last week in the 
Meeting-room of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, No. 9, Conduit-street, W., Mr. H.T. 
Hare, President, in the chair. 

The minutes were read and confirmed, and 
the following gentlemen were elected members 
of the Association, i.c., Messrs. R. Haensler, 
C. R. B. Murphy, J. P. White, and G. Horn- 
blower. Mr. A. Dicken was reinstated as a 
member., 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule, hon, secretary, proposed 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Arthur Keen for con- 
ducting a party of membe:s over the new 
Baptist Church House, Holborn, on April 4, 
and for entertaining the party.* 

The vote of thanks having been agreed to, 

The following votes of thanks were, on the 
motion of the Chairman, agreed to, i. e., to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects for their 
twelfth grant of 100. towards the educational 
work of the Association and for the use of the 
Meeting-room ; to the School of Design 
Visitors ; to the Technical Education Board 
re workshop demonstrations ; and also to the 
Press. 

The Chairman announced that the members’ 
supper will be held in the Hotel Great Central 
on Friday, May 15. 

Architecture and the Public. 

The following paper was then read by Mr. 
A. Needham Wilson :— 

It may be considered that in selecting such 
a subject as Architecture and the Public“ I 
may be travelling over well-worn ground. I 
hope to avoid the charge; for a threadbare 
fabric is scarcely improved by further embroi- 
dery of the old pattern, but may present new 


See our issue or April 11, p. 389, for an account of the 
visit. 


underwent the ordeal of the Aesthetic era in 
emerging from the Victorian—we had a severe 
attack of the Queen Anne —and recently 
we have suffered more or less from a strange 
disease known as the New Art,” from which 
we are scarcely convalescent. We have fortified 
our constitutions with the school of Norman 
Shaw. We have trembled in the throes of the 
Gothic revival and the influences of the Oxford 
Movement, and we have seen as the outcome 
a new and, I venture to think, a sturdy de- 
velopment of ecclesiastical architecture. And 
a greater appreciation of the Renaissance stock 
has encouraged the grafting of some vigorous 
shoots on that fine old tree. 

New methods of training have been estab- 
lished, and the powers that be have been more 
or less alive to the necessity of keeping abreast 
of the rapid changes of this strenuous age and 
the demands thereby created. It is pleasant to 
feel that our Association has been and is 
anxious to meet those demands and to furnish 
the rising young architect with the equipment 
necessary to encounter them. Is it too pic- 
turesque or overdrawn to imagine English 
architecture as a giant awaked from sleep, and 
ready and anxious to battle successfully under 
the new conditions amidst which he finds him- 
self; still stretching his powerful limbs and 
yawning a little? I believe, by the way, archi- 
tecture is generally represented as a lady— 
but let that pass. = --+: 

If it be granted that we are living in a tran- 
sitional age, and that the old order of things 
has passed away, that as a nation we are 
awaking to the knowledge that we can no 
longer plod along in our old stubborn way, 
but must bestir ourselves, unless we would be 
left behind and unheeded in life’s race, are we 
architects fully alive to the fact ? 

New inventions, new ideas, new demands, 
new conditions, new uses for materials crowd 
upon us and increase daily. We have a differ- 
ently constituted public to cater for, with an 
education which makes them infinitely more 
difficult to please than formerly, and yet have 
we succeeded in awakening generally a greater 
appreciation of the beautiful in art as far as we 
are concerned. Have we succeeded in more 
than meeting the demands of sanitary and 
constructional enlightenment? Are we lead- 
ing or being led? Is architecture to-day an 
educational force calculated to elevate and 
teach and brighten the existence of the masses, 
or to relieve the dull grind and monotony of 
the great middle classes, or the sordid and 
deadly dull existence of the workers? Are we 
as fully equipped for this position as we ought 
to be, or even alive to the necessity, or is it al} 
the idle Utopian idea of the dreamer, and 
shall we meet it with the reply that it cannot 
be done at 5 per cent.? 

Further, has the status of the architect at all 
improved, or is he still considered a visionary, 
an unpleasant necessity, or an unmitigated 
nuisance, whose services may be dispensed 
with if possible ? Can he command, any more 
than before, the tribute to brains and genius 
ungrudgingly given to the successful painter or 
sculptor, or can he appeal to the popular 
imagination with the expression of those 
brains and genius, as can the engineer. It 
may not be the ambition of all to appear in the 
illustrated papers or the cheap sensational 
dailies, or to be the cause of a torrent of dull 
statistics served up in attractive form for 
popular consumption in cheap magazines. 
But every architect in his soul must banker 
even modestly for that deference, that indefin- 
able bowing down, as it were, to the great 
ideals (which he often feels he so unworthily 
represents) from an appreciative public. Bat 
have we an appreciative public? One that 
can recognise genius when it exists ? 
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It can scarcely be claimed that we are 
Art with us is not spon- 
taneously produced, it is rather the result of 
forced effort; it is not the natural outcome of 


artistic as a nation. 


inherent liking— which will evolve art uncon- 
sciously, without knowing that it is art. 
As a nation we do not produce art uncon- 
sciously, and as a nation we are not aware of 
the fact. The painter appeals more directly to 
the public than either the architect, sculptor, 
or craftsman ; not because the public appre- 


ciate painting as an art—but because it 


presents subjects which they like to see pic- 
tured in a way they understand. They are 
probably equally pleased with coloured 
photographs. In spite of our schools of art, 


and all the machinery for inculcating a true 
and natural appreciation of painting as means 


of representing the beautiful, how many of 


the vast crowds who throng the galleries of 


Barlington House are capable of judging 
whether a picture is good or bad either in 
drawing or colour. If they take any interest 
at all, it is only a languid sense that 
the subject pleases them in some undefined 
manner. And if this may be said of painting, 
wherein a serious effort has been made to 
train the public mind, how does it apply to the 
work of the sculptor and the craftsman, and 
still less the architect ? 

Yet I think even I can detect a growing 
appreciation of art, for art's sake, as expressed 
by the painter, the sculptor, and the craftsman, 
an appreciation that is gradually spreading, and 
even now with the public is supplanting what 
I may term the oleographic epoch. 1 hope I 
can detect signs of an appreciation of better 
things in domestic decoration, furniture, and 
ornaments. Is it too optimistic to trust that the 
era of hideous flowered wallpapers, marble 
mantlepieces, grained woodwork, ugly ma- 
hogany, glass lustres, dyed grasses, and wool 
mats, and their deadly dell atmosphere 
of sordid respectability is giving way to a 
craving for something better? The dull 
monotony of the struggle for existence is 
leading to a yearning for that which will 
brighten the grey and leaden hue of the 
lives of the great mass of the people. In 
their ignorance it may have taken a trend 
which we frequently deplore. It may be too 
often found expressed in tinted glass of an 
assertive nature, circular stone columns with 
ceal carving, at the angles of the everlasting 
bay window, cast-iron monstrosities of various 
forms, and the wierd introduction of so-called 
“*half-timber.” But we have not as yet suc- 
ceeded in abolishing the deadly dreariness of 
the interminable streets of villas ”—long, 
wearisome vistas of endless monotony—the 
drab of which must be reflected in the lives of 
the unfortunates who dwell therein. Yet even 
the speculative builder caters for tenants with 
some approach to what he fondly imagines is 
art, finding that the half-timber ” is worth an 
additional 5/. on the rent. Shall we see the day 
when these interminable rows of dwellings, 
ground out of the speculative builders’ mill, 
will give place to cheery and well-designed 
groups of houses facing their common green 
quadrangle. 

Well, I venture to assert, not until we archi- 
tects have a hand in the matter. Not until we 
have succeeded in moulding the popular mind 
into a far greater appreciation of the beautiful 
as expressed in architecture; not until we 
have suppressed the prejudices against us, and 
created such a demand that it will be as natural 
to employ an architect as it is now for the 
builder to draw himself one set of plans for a 
hundred houses. For any building of impor- 
tance, and for many a private house, the ser- 
vices of the architect are felt to bea necessity, 
though this feeling has scarcely reached the 
stage when the architect will co-operate with 
the engineer and the contractor as a natural 
thing; when the public will insist that its 
engineering works must no longer be blots 
and eyesores, but possess a definite beauty. 

I venture to think that as architects we 
hardly grasp the importance of the influence 
of our work upon the social well-being of the 
people. Do we not design too much for 
ourselves and our self-gratification ? I suggest 
that we count too much upon the solid insular 
reserve of the Briton, and too little upon the 
emotional side, which it is our national 
characteristic to repress. As a case in point, 
may not the indefinable religious atmosphere 
of a church stir the emotions, or fail to 
do so, according to its sense of fitness for 
its sacred purpose? The man who can evolve 
deep devotional feeling in a cold, bald sur. 


rounding must be a devotee, and how few 


modern churches impress the worshipper with 


that sense of almost reverential awe which 
surely a church should create, 
may 
ture? However dull, however hardened a 
man may be, surely he must be unconsciously 
influenced by his environments, and may I 
suggest in this we have a means of educating 
our fellow men to a fuller and healthy apprecia- 
tion of our work. It seems to me that this is a 
great responsibility, and one far greater than 
that hinging on questions of stability. This 
sense that the work of one’s brain is an edu- 
cating power for good or ill, to be handed 
down to future generations, and either held up 
to public derision or pointed at as something 
to be admired ; orelse utterly ignored. I think 
I would prefer to have my work held up as a 
something to be avoided than not have it 
noticed at all. And yet how many buildings 
in this unwieldy Metropolis attract even a 
passing glance from the hurrying thousands. 

hose fault is it? It is easy to rail against 
the supineness of the public; but is that the 
true explanation? 

And yet I suggest that there are signs that 
the public are slowly awaking to the fact 


that there is such a thing as beauty in building. 


They may not as yet have the trained apprecia- 
tion which teaches them what should consti- 
tute beauty, but I think most architects will be 
prepared to endorse the opinion that they have 
to cater for much more critical clients than was 
formerly the case. Further, I will go so far as 
to maintain that the public are beginning to 
realise that a building may actually be ugly. 
Their ideas of beauty and ugliness may not 
coincide with either yours or mine, but the fact 
that they are not always prepared to accept the 
architect’s dictum, though adding to one's 
difficulties, may surely be welcomed as a 
distinct advance, and one that offers a fine 
educational field. 

Some may not consider this “a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished,” and may hold that 


a new terror is added to the profession, when 
every man who believes he can edit a news- 
paper or write a play better than any one else 


will add a little dabbling in architecture and a 


dangerous knowledge of construction and 
sanitation. Picture the time when the egg- 
and-tongue wallpaper border will no longer be 
fixed upside down, or when it will no longer 
be held that warm carbonic acid gas lies on 
the 
robbed of its humours. 
on every hand this awakening knowledge 
and keener interest in our work? If only it all 
can be turned in the right direction, I venture 
to prophesy that no registration of architects 
will be necessary to protect the public against 
incompetent or unqualified men, but that the 
public will no more employ such men than 
they would an incompetent or unqualified 
lawyer. 


1 fear our profession will be 
But do we not see 


floor ! 


Why, even the Press—not a bad barometer, 
by the way—has been reflecting the movement, 
and, when reporting upon the opening of a new 
building, has even illustrated it occasionally, 
and actually in some instances mentioned the 
name of the obscure individual who has con. 
ceived it, and carried the work of his brain 
into concrete form. Through what anxiety, 
what difficulties, what exacting labour, weary 
days and weary nights, obstacles innumerable, 
it matters not; but the public are actually 
aware that a brain has conceived the building, 
that it has not developed spontaneously 
under the hands of the builder, and so the 
name is given, as subsidiary to the builder per- 
haps—but still it is given. 

I do not wish it to be thought that the aim 
and end of an architect’s career is to be men- 
tioned in the papers. I merely mention the 
matter as a sign of the increasing interest of 
the public in the creations of our brains. 

We are perhaps too ready to dwell on our 
grievances against the public—sometimes 
real, sometimes imaginary—and into these J 
do not, as I said, propose to enter. But what 
I would ask is, Have the public any legitimate 
grievances against us? Personally 1 hear of 
them constantly: Oh, you architects are so 
impracticable. You allow matters of con- 
venience and common sense to become a 
secondary consideration in your over anxiety 
to give undue prominence to your beauty. 
You always insist on having what you want, 
not what we want. You know nothing of 
ventilation ; you never consider the domestic 
working of a household ; and you can never 
carry out your work for the price named, and 


If the emotions 
stirred by music, why not by architec- 


your fees are most exorbitant ; the next time 
I am fool enough to build I will get a builder 
to work on my own ideas; and so bun. 

I daresay all of us have heard something of 
the kind, and beyond a momentary feeling of 
irritation have put it aside as something utterly 
irrational. Probably it is in most cases, but 
may there not be a sufficient substratum of 
trath to require consideration ? 

The many-sided character of the profession 
shows no tendency to diminish, but rather to 
increase, and the exigencies of a modern 
architects practice call for a dozen experts 
merged into one. He never knows what the 
scope of that practice may demand: anything 
between the designing of an altar cloth or 
Chalice veil to the settling of some intricate 
legal difficulty or the cure of a smoky chimney. 
He mast be a sanitary specialist, a ventilation 
specialist, and a constructional specialist; 
capable of supervising or arranging the instal- 
lation of electric power or light, acetylene gas, 
heating apparatus or laundry machinery, lifts 
or cooking plant. 

He must be au courant with the latest fad ; 
must advise on all forms of decoration ; be an 
artist in colour schemes ; understand the stoking 
of a kitchen range, or laying out a garden. He 
must have an all-embracing knowledge of the 


nature and properties of materials; and, if we 


are to judge by the advertisements for assis- 
tants in the professional journals, must be a 
quantity surveyor as well. Small wonder if, in 
his anxiety to find scope for a little design, and 
comply with the innumerable by-laws, Build- 
ing Acts, and vexatious regulations, he occa- 
sionally puts drawing-room handles on a class- 
room door, passes Swedish timber as Russian, 
or omits to specify a stick for the scullery 
copper. I amnot quite sure that we are alive 
to the full demands of the age, or that we are 
taking steps to keep ourselves fully abreast of 
it, or that not only ourselves, but those who 
will take up our pencils in the time to come, 


are efficiently equipped for the modern archi- 
tects’ career. 


I do not think as yet we fully recognise the 


changed conditions under which we practise, 
and unless we do, some foundation will con- 
tinue to exist for the charges levelled against 


us. 
One of the problems cf the age is undoubt- 


edly the domestic servant difficulty, and I ven- 
ture to suggest that we have so little grasped 
the fact that we neither design our houses to 
minimise the evil, introduce labour-saving 
appliances, nor so decorate as to lessen work. 


I do not think we are far-seeing enough. We 


design for the moment—perhaps on the 
principle that sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.” 


The time seems to be approaching 
when the middle class will not be able to pro- 


cure domestic servants at all, and when that 
time comes we cannot expect every one to 


build afresh or to live in flats. The ingrained 
liking in every Englishman for his own little , 
castle will not be eradicated readily, and the 
problem isto make that castle practically inde- 
pendent of domestic labour. 

Small wonder that the lady of the house, 


overwhelmed by her domestic worries, rails 


against the architect who has aggravated 
them. 

Are we ahead, not abreast, of the demand 
for technical education in these days? Are we 
conversant with the recent scientific dis- 
coveries? Are we making proper use of new 
inventions and applications of materials? Are 
we taking the measures we should to minimise 
fire risks? I do not know that we are. I will 
not extend the list, lest I try your patience. 

Hedged about as we are with difficulties, 
hampered at every turn, we can neither experi- 
ment on our clients nor at their expense. Our 
opportunities of testing materials are limited, 
and we fear to atternpt new departures lest 
they prove failures and bring down upon us 
the wrath of our clients. No wonder we are 
dubbed old-fashioned and accused of lagging 
behind the age. If I am correct, and I admit 
my assertions may be disputed, I do not think 
we should be hampered. With all respect, I 
would offer one or two suggestions to the 
Institute, not at all as criticisms, but as expan- 
sions of its us@fulness. 

First. Cannot some of its funds be devoted 
to such valuable tests of materials as, for 
example, those recently applied to brickwork, 
which, I believe, are now taken as the standard? 
I cannot but feel that the Institute could further 
the welfare of the profession to a much greater 
extent than it does in this way. I venture to 
think that a series of tests of cements, especially 
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as to their expansive properties, would be in- 
valuable, and further, in view of the behaviour 
of steel girders and stanchions during a fire, 
how far concrete with steel rods can be sub- 
stituted. The question of fire protection is so 
important a one to the public that some definite 
data for those who are endeavouring to combat 
the difficulty would surely be highly welcome. 

Second. Cannot evidence as to the be- 
haviour, advantages, or disadvantages of 
certain materials, fittings, and appliances be 
collected and published ? 

Manufacturers are doing much to keep level 
with the times, and all sorts of new ideas are 
showered upon the practising architect. If 
one of these ideas commends itself to me, if I 
think it grapples in a common-sense manner 
with some difficulty, or is an improvement on 
a preceding invention, I should like to make 
use of it, but in nine cases out of ten I dare 
not. I have no evidence that it is a success. 
If I boldly adopt it, and it turns out satisfac- 
torily, well and good, but if otherwise, I have 
to endure the rage of a client who instantly 
puts me down as incapable or crazy. 

It is too much in the nature of an ex- 
‘periment. I would suggest that such ideas, 
such inventions should be considered, and 
if thought to be of value to the 
profession should be thoroughly tested, 
that evidence of their behaviour should be 
gathered, and that such information should be 
accessible to members of the Institute. I am 
net sure, but I think manufacturers would 
welcome such a test, and the profession might 
be spared a considerable amount of rubbish, 
and while avoiding the necessity of constantly 
falling back on things which are nearly obso- 
lete, would encourage the manufacturers to a 
wholesome emulation. 

I am quite prepared to be told that all this is 
utterly impracticable. Perhaps so—but I am 
certain of this, if the Institute do not establish 
something of the kind some other body will. 

I need only mention one matter to illus- 
trate my point. I suppose one of the greatest 
difficulties we have to encounter is the work 
of the plasterer, and recently attempts have 
been made to find efficient substitutes, but as 
far as I know with only moderate success. 
Here, then, is a field for investigation. 

Third. Cannot the Institute afford facilities 
for the testing of materials ata cheap rate to its 
members ? 

Here is a matter in which our governing 
body have already been forestalled. 

The National Physical Laboratory is 
prepared to undertake such tests at a moderate 
charge I believe—to a limited extent—but I 
suggest that this is a boon which membership 
of the Institute should confer, and would be ot 
more practical value than knowing how the 
Greeks set out a volute. 

If I wish to specify a cement, if I want to 
know the strength of a particular type of brick, 
if Iam doubtful as to the quality of my timber, 
or if I want to know whether the plasterer 
has introduced garden mould into his rough 
stuff, I think my Institute should afford me 
the necessary facilities for ascertaining the 
information. 

Fourth Cannot an elementary knowledge 
of chemistry be introduced as one of the 
subjects for examination ? 

I cannot conceive of any subject more im- 
portant to the practical architect, and yet one 
more generally neglected. I think the advan- 
tages of even an elementary knowledge of 
such a subject are so very obvious that I need 
not weary you by recapitulating them, but I 
imagine chemists must stand appalled at the 
alarming ignorance of men who deal with 
substances without knowing their properties. 

As an example, why should it gravely be 
proposed to dispose of the vitiated air in a 
room by drawing off carbonic- acid gas from 
the floor, under the impression that it is heavier 
than air. A little elementary knowledge would 
prove that warm carbonic-acid gas is lighter 
than cold air. Where air and carbonic- acid 
gas are of the same temperature, it is perfectly 
true that the latter is some two and a half times 
heavier, but having regard to the high co- 
efficient expansion of gases, it should be obvious 
that carbonic acid gas, as produced from 
human bodies and artificial lights, is at a high 
temperature, and therefore so far expanded 
that it rises readily through cold air. 

Are we not far too dependent upon so-called 
experts, who themselves lack the definite 
technical training which should make their 
services of any real value? 

It is in considering such questions as these 


that it appears to me an intelligent knowledge of 
chemistry and physics, as applied to ventila- 
tion, materials, and hygiene, should form part 
of the technical training in the equipment of 
the architect of the immediate future. There- 
fore, I would ask the Committee of the Asso- 
ciation to consider the advisability of establish- 
ing a simple laboratory and the necessary 
instruction. 

If the architect is hampered by insufficient 
technical training, how much more is he 
hampered by the lack of any such training at 
all in the workman—not only the artisan, but 
the labourer, 

As a case in point, nay I instance a labourer, 
who in filling up with dry rubbish under a 
tile floor, included enough lime to blow up the 
floor and cause considerable worry—which. 
of course, recoiled on the architect. I main- 
tain that no architect should have to stand 
over a workman to prevent such results of 
ignorance. Ignorance like that should not 
exist, and I for one would welcome any 
system of technical training which would not 
only create efficient workmen, but give them 
an intelligent interest in their work. Perhaps 
then we might have less deficient workman- 
ship, less friction, and the long-suffering 
architect would not be goaded to the last pitch 
of exasperation. 

Perhaps, too, in time our employers will 
come to realise that the scale of remuneration 
is not always such that it should command 
the services of many experts in the per: on 
of one man, who, if he is to earn a decent 
livelihood must so overburden himself that 
he cannot give the attention he would 
wish to minute details. At present the public 
little realise the immense amount of labour 
represented by an architect’s services. Their 
idea of his labours generally being comprised 
in the notion that he sits down in an easy-chair 
for an hour or two and produces a pretty sketch, 
for which no brain-work is required. When it 
is realised that the services of such an expert 
as an architect are a valuable commodity, it 
may be that it will be made worth his while to 
devote such services to fewer things at a time, 
with advantage, I venture to think, to both 
parties, 

If an architect could but take up his job, 
make it his pet, live in it, and revel in it, as 
a painter does his picture or the sculptor the 
work of his chisel—if he could make it the 
fitting home for the work of these artists or 
the craftsman—untrammelled by sordid con- 
siderations—I think we should hear less of the 
grumbling, and perhaps receive a word of 
grateful appreciation with the final cheque, 
more than repaying the months of anxious 
thought, and unwearying devotion, and endless 
trouble and worry. 

It is coming to this, that with the multifarious 
requirements now demanded of the architect, 
life will be too short to cram into it the requisite 
amount of study, and we shall have to specialise 
more and more. It may be that our system of 
training is too general and too superficial, and 
the problem will be to develop the particular 
bent, to encourage the special talent of the 
young beginner. I am not sure, myself, that 
our present system of training is by any means 
perfect. I think far too much time is spent 
over the orders, to the detriment of more 
important subjects. What does it matter that 
the student should determine the proportions 
of the Parthenon to a hair’s breadth, and be 
called upon to judge between the measure- 
ments of various authorities ? Are we to breed 
architects or mere antiquaries ? What does it 
matter if a student does not know the differ- 
ence by name between an “apophyge”’ or a 
“cyma recta,” or that he cannot give offhand 
the name of the man who designed the Parthe- 
non? Is he less likely to.turn out a practical 
architect because he does not know these 
things? Does it give him greater power of 
design, or a keener sense of the beautiful ? 
I do not wish to deprecate for one moment the 
advantage of a good sound grounding and solid 
knowledge of all on which we base our modern 
architecture, but I do strongly deprecate the 
trifling with unimportant details to the exclu- 
sion of more urgent matters. As I said, if the 
particular bent of the student can be deter- 
inined after a period of general training, then 
will be the opportunity to insist upon a proper 
understanding of the minute details connected 
with that bent. I cannot but feel that in our 
anxiety to emphasise the artistic side of the 
profession, we have swung a little too far, 
and the public have developed some impatience 
with us and our methods, and it is high time to 


aly them we can be artistic and practical as. 
well. 

Further, we are a humble minded folk, 
much to our detriment. We have not 
sufficient self- assertion or combination. We 
take little heed of criticisms or attack, and 
we rarely concern ourselves as to whether they 
are justified. We live too much in a little 
world of our own, and scarcely realise that we 
are a vitalising force, and should make our- 
selves a vital necessity, and a tremendous edu- 
cational power. There is too much indi- 
vidualism amongst us. Why should any one 
of us be left to fight out as best he can 
some vital point, intimately affecting the wea) 
or influence of the profession as a whole? Why 
should a single individual be left to fight fora 
principle? He should have the whole weight 
of the profession and its leading body at his 
back, provided the cause is just. Far too often 
have we to acquiesce in some palpable injustice 
because we dare not, cannot stand alone. 

What weight do we carry as a body? If 
some glaring vandalism is contemplated, who 
attaches any weight to our feeble protests > 
Things are perpetrated which should raise a 
storm of righteous indignation, and we shrug 
our shoulders and placidly go on our obscure 
way. Our streets are made hideous by every 
Philistine method that can be compassed by 
the wit of man, and we content ourselves with 
a nervous grumble. Now the public are be- 
ginning to open their eyes to the sordid 
dinginess and dead level of monotony which 
surrounds them and the rampant ugliness on 
every hand. They are casting about for means 
of delivery from this blighting ugliness of 
commercialism which crushes them down, 
and it is for us as a body to proclaim 
ourselves their emancipators, to set ourselves 
at their head. It is for us to raise the 
oriflamme of a new era of brightness aad 
beauty adapted to the practical needs of the 
age, before municipalism sweeps us one and 
all into a chaos of general commercial utili- 
tarianism. 

In conclusion, I feel some apology is due for 
the unintentional prominence of the personal 
pronoun in these notes, but on such a subject 
it is unsafe to dogmatise, and better to stand or 
fall on the merits of ones personal opinions. 
I am quite prepared to have them mercilessly 
criticised, and I do not claim that they are 
particularly new, and if any of them are, I will 
cheerfully accept the statement that they are 
quite worthless. If I have but offered, how- 
ever crudely, a field for useful discussion from 
wiser heads than mine, I shall be more than 
content. 


Lord Windsor, who was called upon by the 
Chairman, said that he did not know that he 
had any right to address them except for the 
reason that the admirable paper they had 
heard had not been a purely technical one. 
He might first refer to a little personal matter, 
i.e. that he had had the opportunity of calling 
in the services, the knowledge, of architects in 
a way which did not often fall to the lot of 
most people—that was to say, in building a 
house in the country and another in London; 
and the result, so far as those architects were 
concerned, would redound to their credit for 
generations to come. One remark which Mr. 
Wilson made seemed to be very true, but iz 
was common to education in its various 
branches at the present day, and that was that 
modern work tended to extreme specialism. 
The most scientific men of the day were un- 
able, as our predecessors were able, to follow 
science over a large area, and as each one 
desired to attain a higher point in the investi- 
gations he was engaged in, he was compelled, 
year by year, to specialise more than did hs 
predecessors, and to devote himself to one 
branch of work and even to narrow that. This 
was no doubt true, to some extent, of the work 
of the architect, and no doubt his difficulties 
were increasingly great now that the pubiic 
obliged him [to make himself acquainted with 
a large number of subjects which he would 
have a right to think should be dealt with by 
the specialist. At the same time he could not 
but think that it would be a pity to narrow 
more than could possibly be helped the 
great conception of architecture. In thinking 
of architecture one always remembered the 
great time of the Italian Renaissance, and— 
though he did not know that it applied to all 
schools in Italy—especially to the Florentine 
school. The great men of the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries were not 
only the greatest architects of the day, but they 
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were also the greatest painters and sculptors, 
and he did not think it could be doubted by 
any one who paid close attention to the arts 
generally in Italy in that great time that the 
value and the extreme beauty of the creations 
of that day must be attributable to a certain 
extent to the wide knowledge of these men in 
the various branches of art. He therefore 
thought—and he felt sure they would agree 
with him—that the nearer they could bring 
together painting and architecture, sculpture 
and architecture, the more likely were they to 
produce great and lasting monuments of art. 
A valuable suggestion which was made in the 
paper was as to the opportunity that there 
should be for testing new ideas or materials 
that were brought to one’s notice. While Mr. 
Wilson was speaking he (the speaker) thought 
of an instance he might mention. Within the 
last few years what was called non-inflammable 
wood had been brought to the public notice. 
The name of that material had a very attrac- 
tive sound to the public who desired to protect 
‘their buildings as far as possible from fire, but 
in one case he knew of, where the material 
was used as a casing for electric-light wires— 
just the very opportunity, it seemed, to make 
use of that material instead of ordinary wood 
—the chemical process to which the wood was 
subjected had the effect of eating away the 
insulation, so that the troubles with that non- 
inflammable wood were far greater than with 
ordinary wood. That illustration seemed to 
show of what value to architects and others 
testing facilities would be—especially to the 
ignorant amateur who insisted upon certain 
untried materials being used. 

Mr. Francis Hooper, in propcsing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Wilson, said the paper was 
essentially a practical one for students. In 
reference to what Mr. Wilson had said about 
testing materials, &c., Mr. Wilson hardly 
seemed to realise what this involved when the 
work was undertaken, as in the case of the 
recent brickwork tests, by busy men who could 
ill afford the time necessary for the purpose. 
The testing of brickwork and its strength in 
cement or mortar in varying proportions were 
inquiries which were of common interest, and 
which had nothing to do with any manufac- 
ture or trade; but the scope of Mr. Wilson's 
suggestions covered an inquiry into the value 
or the reverse of manufactures, and touched 
very closely on matters with which architects 
were obliged to be, to some extent, independent 
onlookers. It had been constantly urged on 
the Science Committee of the Institute that 
they should report on the value of one thing 
and another, but that involved a great difficulty, 
which he fully appreciated. Manufacturers 
would look for a certificate, and a guarantee 
from the testing bcdy would be a matter 
involving responsibility which very few 
would be willing to undertake. On the 
other hand, one advantage of joining an 
Association like theirs or the Institute was that 
members wanting information could consult 
another who had, perhaps, been making 
experiments or tests, and owing to the friendli- 
ness between members, that information would 
be readily given. This, to some extent, met 
the suggestions made by Mr. Wilson; but it 
also occurred to him, in regard to strength and 
durability of materials and chemical con- 
stituents, that it would be of great value not 
only to the profession, but also to the manu- 
facturers themselves, if some basis of informa- 
tion could be formulated, put in such a way 
that materials could be compared, and the 
advantages of any particular material or appli- 
ance could be readily seen. This seemed a 
better method than for the Institute to make 
investigations, especially as there already exist a 
National Physical Laboratory and also facilities 
for testing the fire resistance of materials. 

Mr. John Murray, in seconding the vote of 
thanks, said the paper was full of new ideas and 
suggestions. He fully appreciated Mr. Wilson's 
remarks with regard to the possibility of the 
Institute or some body of architects testing 
materials and laying down some definite data 
for the use of architects generally. At present 
architects had to a large extent to tase their 
decisions upon text-books, many of which were 
obsolete, as was fully proved by the Institute 
experiments on the subject of brickwork ; and 
if the Institute were to inaugurate some system 
and spend some money on the matter, and, if 
necessary, get and pay some specialists to 
assist, a very useful result would be obtained. 
Nowadays architects had to consider com- 
mercialism and utilitarianism more than ever 
before, and it was on this basis that they must 


work largely in the future. They all desired 
to present to the public as much art in their 
buildings as they could, but unfortunately they 
had to consider the materials before the art. 
Mr. W. A. Pite, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, said that Mr. Wilson seemed to have 
mentioned all the points which architects 
regarded as urgent, and he quite shared in Mr. 
Wilson’s woes as to our modern needs and 
drawbacks. Architects were employed to 
build houses and other buildings, and they had 
to satisfy the client. An architect might build 
a house that would.be called pleasing and beauti- 
fol by one set of people, while another set 
would speak of it very differently, and it seemed 
to him that amongst the general public the pro- 
portion of educated people who knew good 
architecture when they saw it, was very small. 
The general public seemed to think that orna- 
ment was architecture, and he remembered 
that some time ago a critic said of a recently 


erected ‘house that the employer ought to have 


given his architect 1, cool. more for ornament 
than he had done. There was one point Mr. 
Wilson had not dealt with among the many 
subjects he had raised, and that was the ques- 
tion of architect's pay. Within the last twenty- 
five years the cost of buildings had very much 
increased, and the demands upon the architect 
had greatly increased without a corresponding 
and adequate recompense. 

Mr. W. B. Gwyther said the relationship of 
the public to architecture in India was, so far 
as his experience went, quite different from 
what it is in this country. 


was the public officials and the heads of de- 
partments. 
satisfy the public, that was a matter in which 


one could be largely assisted by the leaders of 


the public and by the encouragement which 
architects received from them. That was the 


case in India, especially during the last fonr 
ears, for Lord Curzon had taken a great 


interest in art and architecture. He had given 
a stimulus to art instead of keeping it in the 
background. 


Mr. R. H. Weymouth said that the point 


raised by Lord Windscr as to the great 
Florentine palaces and the position of the 
architects in those days, made him think of the 
remark by Mr. Wilson that different times 
called for different methods. The first thing 
that struck one about those palaces was the 
absence of what could be called modern 
intricate planning. It was the intricacy of 
modern planning which so greatly increased 
the difficulty of the architect in dealing with his 
building. The magnificent palaces in Florence 
had large rooms, one leading from the other in 
the simplest manner possible, and the planning 
lent itself admirably to those fine, dignified 
monumental buildings. Modern architects had 
to put passages, &c., and perhaps ten rocms in 
the space of one of the rooms in those palaces, 
and it was obvious that in such a matter as 
fenestration there were many intricate matters 
that the old Florentines neve had to face, and 
to emulate them in their. wk was almost im- 
possible. Their Chai wan knew as well as 
any one how difficult it was to plan big 
modern buildings of a public character, and no 
doubt he would be able to tell them how diff- 
cult it was to get the grand effects of those old 
buildings in our modern ones. They would all 
agree as to the monotony of modern suburbia, 
but it would be difficult to teach the public 
much on the matter : it was a House of Com- 
mons matter—a matter relating to the land. 
Public bodies ought to have some control of 
the land round their cities so as to prevent the 
haphazard growth of streets and houses that 
was to be seen all round London, for instance; 
and towns should grow on reasonable lines, 
as Wren planned that London should 
grow after the great fire. We are now 
painfully trying to get wider thorough- 
fares from St. Paul’s to Westminster, thereby 
doing, but at an enormous cost, what Wren, had 
planned to do. It would be a fine thing if 
round every city there could be certain 
dignified lines on which the city could extend, 
and if that were arranged for it would do much 
for suburban life. He agreed with what Mr. 
Murray had said as to the Institute tests. He 
did not suppose that Mr. Wilson meant that 
they should be carried out gratuitously ; surely 
the men who conducted the tests should be 
remunerated, and if the Institute lead the way 
in this matter more, it would improve its 
position in the eyes of the public and of its own 
members. He was glad that Mr. Wilson re- 
erred to the question of chemistry, and had 


It was the ordinary 
public here that one looked to, but in India it 


As to educating architects so as to 


said that it should be given more prominence: 
in the education of an architect, for that was un- 
questionably desirable. He wondered whether, 
when the Association moved to the new pre- 
mises in Tufton-street, provision would be 
made for a laboratory? As to the testing of 
materials, there were two or three bodies which 
might work together to do that better than 
even the Institute. Surely if King’s College, 
University College, and some of the other bodies 
which taught architecture were to club together 
they might do such work well. At University 
College there seemed to be plenty of room. 
for the purpose, and he did not see why some- 
such body should not be urged to take up this. 
work. He agreed with Mr. Wilson that it 
would be a great boon if architects, in their 
difficulties with Local Authorities, had the: 
Institute at their back. Why should architects 
be unjustly dealt with even to the extent of 
two or three pounds, when, generally speak- 
itg, an official letter from the Institute, if that 
body were to act in its proper capacity, would 
cause the Local Authority to act with fairness ?- 
A reasonably-stated letter coming from the 
Institute would have great influence, and 
would save architects and their clients (es- 
pecially young architects), from worry and 
injustice. Why, even the Association might 
do something to this end. They had a Presi- 
dent and a Committee, and something might 
perhaps be thus done for the younger men of 
the profession. 

Mr. A. E. Munby said it was quite essential 
for any one dealing with problems connected 
with heating and ventilation, and especially 
electric lighting, to have some knowledge of: 
chemistry and physics, and he did not see how. 
they could properly do such work without that 
knowledge. Clients nowadays undoubtedly de- 
manded more from their architect than they 
did formerly, and it was only the other day 
that a gentleman was complaining to him of 
the practice of a member of the profession of 
allowing a trade specialist to make hie own 
specification. In the case of electric lighting 
and heating the practice was not unknown of 
allowing a firm of good standing to tender 
and at the same time to prepare a specifi- 
cation, which was, perhaps, accepted as 
it stood, the architect ite knowing 
whether the specification was a good one 
or not. That was a bad practice, as it also was 
for an architect to take a commission on work 
with which he had but a superficial connexion. 
He did not mean to suggest that a superficial 
treatment of these branches was the usual. 
proſessional practice, but merely raised the 
point as a plea for some training in pure 
science which would make a thorough super- 
vision of such work an easy matter for every- 
one. He saw the specification of an archi- 
tect recently, in which it was stated that the 
zinc canopy over a doorway was to be copper- 
nailed, which showed that that architect did 
not realise what would be the action of rain on 
the copper nails and the zinc. They were 
fortunate in having a gentleman of Mr. 
Wilson’s proved artistic ability to come and 
address them on such subjects as were dealt 
with in his paper. Very often people who 
advocated the development of the practical 
side of architectural work were said to have no 
soul for art at all, but that could not be said of 
Mr. Wilson. The question of the strength, 
&c., of materials was one as to which all 
architects must necessarily take some interest, 
but he did not see why the expense of testing 
need be an important item. If there werea 
testing institution and organised museum and 
information bureau in a central position recog- 
nised by the profession they might expect that 
all trades connected with building would be 
only too glad to pay something for the tests 
which would be made on their materials, 
especially if they got a certificate. He saw 
the difficulty as to granting a certificate, but 
it might be necessary to do so. Reference had 
been made to the National Physical Laboratory 
at Bushey Park. Through the courtesy of the 
Director, Dr. Glazebrook, the speaker had had 
an opportunity of seeing the laboratory. The 
major part of the work there dealt with pure 
science, but there was a department which dealt 
with tests of materials. The instruments there 
at present for testing materials were not very 
extensive, but the rooms were large and the 
authorities were prepared to make additions to. 
those instruments if they received encourage- 
ment and support. The institution was par- 


tially Government supported, and tests could 


be carried out for quite reasonable sums. He 


hoped, however, that the architectural pro- 
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fession would take up the whole question and 
provide a testing institution of its own. 

The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks 
to the meeting, said that the paper, and the 
general course of the discussion on it, had 


taken a line which he had not, judging from 


the title of the paper, anticipated. He had 
supposed that the general line would be more 
in regard to the attitude of the public to archi- 
tecture and architects at the present time and 
in this country, for it was the attitude of the 
public to architects and their art which seemed 
to be of the greatest importance. In England 
we are labouring under great disadvantages in 
this respect, and he did not think there was 
any other civilised country in the world where 
there was less appreciation of art and architec- 
ture than there is in England. The public 
seemed to be absolutely apathetic, which was 
a great discouragement to architects, for they 
could not help, nature being what it is, valuing 
the appreciation of their fellow citizens. Lord 
Windsor referred to the period of the Renais- 
sance in Italy. That was a period of great 
religious enthusiasm, and great enthusiasm in 
art generally, and he felt sure there would not 
have been the same eminence of the great 
masters of that time if the general public had 
not been inspired by a large amount of 
enthusiasm, which must have proved a great 
incentive to the great masters in their 
art. He thought that in this apathetic attitude 
which the English public took up towards art 
and architecture, the Press were to some extent 
responsible. It had been often remarked that 
whenever any reference was made to an archi- 
tectural subject in the daily press, it was not 
referred to in a way which was sympathetic or 
svhich showed any appreciation of the subject, 
and often there was internal evidence that the 
writer did not know what he was writing 
about. Not long ago he had two gross cases 
brought to his notice of misrepresentation on 
the part of the daily press, and it seemed a 
great pity, considering the influence which the 
Press might exercise in the way of developing 
public appreciation of art, that they did not 
take advantage of their opportunity for educa- 
ting public opinion. In other countries, more 
especially in France and Italy, the difference in 
the attu- blic towards the arts was 
most marked. He had on repeated occasions 
been in foreign picture galleries, or had been 
looking at some notable building abroad, and 
had found an ordinary workman near him 
making most sensible remarks about the 
object he was looking at. It was quite 
a common thing in France to hear an 
Ordinary workman criticise in the most 
intelligent manner a picture or building, 
and in a way that no one could imagine in 
England. No doubt our technical institutes 
and art schools, which had not been instituted 
long enough to have exercised a marked 
influence on the general education, would in a 
few generations produce a difference in this 
respect. He thought there were indications 
that the public bodies were becoming more 
anxious to see the buildings which they have 
under their care, and the improvements which 
they were instituting carried out in a manner 
more creditable than used to be the case. It 
was to be hoped that that tendency would 
develop. There was one remark in the paper 
which seemed to contain a suggestion for 
special consideration, and that was in reference 
to the rows and rows of workmen’s cottages. 
Mr. Wilson suggested that they might be 
grouped round their own little green, and that 
seemed to open out an idea which would be 
of great advantage if followed up. One of the 
great difficulties was this commercialism which 
was at the bottom of so many things ; every- 
thing must be made to pay, and that was the 
great obstacle. As to another part of Mr. Wilson's 
paper, i. e., the question of materials, which 
certainly did not seem to bear on the subject of 
architecture and the public, it seemed to be 
quite a domestic affair for architects themselves 
—whether they were or were not going to use 
these new materials—but it opened out a wide 
field for discussion. As to whether the Insti- 
tute should take up the question of testing 
new materials, as a member of the Institute 
council he must say that he foresaw consider- 
able difficulty in the way of doingthat. The 
recent tests in brickwork had been referred to ; 
well, he had heard that the value of those tests 
and the accuracy of them had been very much 
questioned, though he did not know whether 
that was right or wrong. It seemed to him 
that in the architect’s profession the true test 
of any material was in the building. The test 


of new materials carried out in the workshap or 
laboratory would not be the same as that 
which was afforded in the actual building ; the 
point mentioned by Lord Windsor about the 


non-inflammable wood for electric wire casing 


was an illustration of that. Still, tests were 
valuable, and there must be some basis to go 
upon. His experience was that when new 
materials were introduced by manufacturers, 
those manufacturers were always willing to 
give a guarantee, and were willing to let the 
architect use the material in a small way in his 
building without payment and experiment 
with it in that way. He had found it advisable 
to use new materials in that way, so that if he 
had occasion to use such material at his client's 


‘expense there would not be much risk. 


The vote of thanks having been heartily 
agreed to, N 

Mr. Wilson, in reply, said that Lord Windsor 
had made a valuable remark in suggesting 
that architects ought not to narrow the scope 
of their work—in the way of design or art, he 
supposed. [Lord Windsor : Hear, hear.] That 
was one of the difficulties he had tried to deal 
with in his paper. The demands on the prac- 
tical side of the architect’s work were getting 
very great, and the architect had not the scope 
for the art side which he used to have; and if 
the public continued to make these demands 
he did not see how they were to have both art 
and fully-developed scientific knowledge unless 
they employed two men as architects for the 
same work. The subject of the Italian architects 
was an important one. Were not those archi- 
tects such great men because they seized the 
opportunities to adapt themselves to the great 
change which was then taking place ? and his 
point was that we, as architects, should attempt 
to do the same. The Italian architects were 
giants in their way, and he did not think 
it was so much that they had the public 
appreciation as that they were able to stand 
out as great leaders — to an appreciative 
public, it was true, and that public we had not 
got. He suggested that architects should set 
about training an appreciative public. As to 
the question of tests, he did not mean that they 
should be undertaken by men in their private 
capacity or at their own cost. His suggestion 
was that the Institute ought to devote some of 
its funds for the purpose, and not take the un- 
paid time of busy men. He did not think the 
Institute had devoted much of its funds to the 
brickwork tests, for he thought they were 
undertaken largely as the result of private 
contributions. That was not what they ought 
to expect from the Institute, for architects 
ought not to have to put their hands into their 
poorly-supplied pockets in order to furnish 
tests which were to become useful to the 
whole body. He heard that the tests were 
considered to be of great value to the 
engineering profession, and an engineer had 
told him that they took those brickwork tests 
as the standard. Still, he did not see why 
the individual architect should pay for those or 
any tests. He did not suggest that materials 
should be actually tested, but he did 
suggest that a goud deal of information 
as to the behaviour oi materials should be 
collected by the Institute privately and without 
giving any certificate, and that it should be 
available to the members privately. Such 
information would be of great value, though 
there might be difficulties and even danger 
in getting it together and circularising it. 
Still, take the case of non-inammable wood: 
why should not architects be asked to give 
their experience of the behaviour of it under 
certain circumstances? The name of the 
manufacturer of any material need not always 
be given, though it might be inserted in the 
Institute publications, perhaps, with advantage 
to the members. Such information would 
be of far more value and interest to the 
members of the profession than mere anti- 
quarian knowledge. As to  fire-resisting 
materials, he thought architects were rather 
following a demand than anticipating it. 
He was under the impression that the 
methods employed in fire-resisting in buildings 
were not at all satisfactory, that they failed 
again and again and that there was no such 
thing as a fire-resisting building. He hada 
complete object-lesson recently in seeing the 
destruction of the Paddington Repository, and 
he never saw anything so remarkable as 
the behaviour of the so-called fire-resisting 
materials in that building aud it made him 
feel pessimistic as to “ fire-resisting ” material. 
Where was an architect to go for data on this 
important subject? It had been suggested that 


a great deal might be done in the use of con- 

crete beams containing steel core bars, but there 

were no tests available, and he did not know 

what such beams would do or what they 

would stand under certain circumstances. 

Why should an architect have to rely on his 

own initiative in order to determine the value 

of these things? Mr. Pite seemed to think 

that the number of people who could appre. 

ciate beauty in architecture was very small. 

Unfortunately that was so, but it was to be 

hoped that the number was rapidly growing, 

and that architects had not quite sufficiently 

‘reckoned with the fact. There were, unfor- 

tunately, a large number of people who 

thought they knew what beauty was ina 

building, but they really mistook over-elabora- 

tion of ornament for beauty. That, again, wasa 

question of education. He had dealt, in a way, 

with the question of the remuneration of the 

architect, though he had not mentioned 

that the cost of building had increased. 

The cost had increased, but not in 

proportion to the responsibilities and labours of 

the architect. It was a delicate matter to refer 
to the matter of remuneration, and he had 

touched on it lightly. He thought that Mr. 

Weymouth emphasised unduly when he dis- 
cussed elaborate and simple planning. The 
Florentines had to deal with the conditions 
obtaining in their time, and we should do the 
same, though it must not be overlooked that 
the conditions were changing rapidly, anda 
new epoch was dawning. It was not a 
question of copying what the Florentines did, 
but of adaptability to the demands of the pre. 
sent age; it was his point rather, that archi- 
tects had been lagging behind, had been 
too antiquarian, and it was quite time they 
woke up and realised what the demands of the 
age were. As to that very interesting matter, 
i.c., the control of the land so that it would be 
impossible to lay out dreary suburbs, he had 
touched on it very lightly, because he thought 
it formed a subject for a separate paper. It 
might be possible to give suburban authorities 
powers—in fact, they ought to have such 
powers—that would prevent the laying out 
of an estate or a suburb in the present 
drastic way, i.e. by simply cutting streets 
through an estate from end to end, and other 
streets parallel, resulting in those awful 
backs to the houses of Suburbia. He 
thought that the land might be equally 
well occupied without waste of space with the 
houses facing their own green square. The 
exigencies of the age, not only as to the 
working classes but also the middle classes, 
would create a demand for such houses. He 
even believed that people would have to live in 
communities—each family with its own little 
house, perhaps, but with some kind of central 
administration or co-operative store and 
kitchens, &c. He agreed with Mr. Weymouth 
that architects ought to be assisted a little 
more in questions of professional practice, and 
thought the members of the R.I.B.A. should 
be entitled to look for assistance from the 
council or committees when difficult questions 
of professional practice were involved. 


New Officers. 


The Chairman then read the scrutineers’ re- 
port on the voting for new officers. There had 
been received 380 voting papers, of which ten 
were rejected as invalid. The following was 
the result: 

Presidcnt.—Mr. Henry T. Hare. 


Vice-Presidents. — Messrs. R. S. Balfour, 
Arnold Mitchell. 
Committee. — Messrs. W. A. Pite, Louis 


Ambler, A. N. Prentice, E. Guy Dawber, W. 
Howard Seth-Smith, E. L. Lutyens, John 
Murray, J. S. Gibson, F. D. Clapham, and 
R. H. Weymouth. 

Hon. Treasurer. Mr. Francis Hooper. 

Hon, Librarian. - Mr. J. MacLaren Ross. 

Hon. Secrelarics.—Messrs. H. P. G. Maule and 
Henry Tanner, jun. 

On the motion of Mr. Francis Hooper, 
seconded by Mr. Louis Ambler, a vote of 
thanks was accorded to the scrutineers, i e. 
Messrs. W. J. H. Leverton, A. Potter, L. 
Simmons, A. S. Tayler, and T. C. Yates. 

Mr. Simmons having briefly replied, the 
meeting terminated. 


a 


THE SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINTERS.—The 
private view of the eighth annual exhibition of the 
Society of Miniature Painters will take place oa 
Saturday, the oth inst., at the Modern Gallery, 175 
Bond-street, W. The exhibition will be open to the 
public from the 11th to the 3oth inst. 
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' ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of 
the Society of Engineers held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on the 
4th inst., Mr. J. Patten Barber, President, in the 
chair, a paper was read on “ Certain Vexatious 
and Fallacious Cement Tests Now in Vogue 
by Mr. D. B. Butler, Vice-President. The 
author prefaced his remarks with the state- 
ment that although, owing to improvements in 
manufacture, Portland cement had become 
much more reliable during the past twenty 
years, it was still far from perfect, and therefore 
required careful testing before use. The ob- 
ject of testing cement was to ascertain its value 
as a constructive material, and therefore all 
tests which contributed useful knowledge of 
its properties were to be commended. On the 
other hand, tests which were fallacious and 
misleading, and needlessly hampered the 
manufacturer, should be at once discarded. 
Want of uniformity in the method of carrying 
out the most ordinary tests was first referred to 
as a cause of frequent vexation and friction. 
The simple matter of fineness was often in 
dispute owing to the different thickness of 
wire employed in the sieves used for testing. 
In England there was no agreement on this 
point, but in America and on the Continent the 
uniform standard adopted was that the thick- 
ness of the wire should be one-half the width 
of the opening. Examples were given of 
the varying results obtained with different 
thicknesses of wire, and the author stated that 
in order to bring his practice into line with 
the majority of the cement-using community 
he had abandoned the Faija standard, and 
adopted the American and Continental 
standard. The most glaring example of a 
vexatious and fallacious test was the marma- 
lade pot” test for free lime or unsoundness, 
in which it was assumed that the evolution of 
heat during setting denoted the presence of 
free lime. A quotation from a recent paper 
hy the author, published by the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1898, showed the fallacy of 
this test. As, however, it was still being 
enforced in many cases, causing an immense 
amount of unnccessary friction between the 
engineer and the manufacturer, and in some 
instances no little expense to the latter, further 
examples of its misleading character were 
given from the author’s daily practice. The 
results conclusively demonstrated that the 

rise of temperature was entirely due to the 
heat evolved by the crystallising action of 
setting, and that therefore a slow-setting 
cement evolved little or no heat, while a quick- 
setting cement might show a rise of 20 cr 
30 deg. and yet withstand every known test for 
soundness. The results further demonstrated 
that not only did the evolution of heat during 
setting not indicate free lime or unsoundness, 
but what was more to the point, the evolution 
of no heat was no guarantee of soundness, 
several samples which evolved no heat being 
utterly unsound and absolutely worthless. 
Nor could it be asserted that because a cement 
showed a rise of temperature of I5 or 
20 deg. it was therefore too quick-setting for 
general use. Many cements did not com- 
mence to set, and therefore evolved no heat, 
for about fifteen or twenty minutes from the 
time of adding water (which was slow-setting 
enough for most classes of work), and then 
proceeded to set and crystallise rapidly, some- 
times causing a rise of 20 deg. in less than as 
many minutes. The author therefore strongly 
urged that the temperature test should be 
discarded as a vexatious and fallacious test. 
While recognising the fact that special kinds 
of work necessitated special kinds of cement, 
the following standard specification was put 
forward as ensuring a good sound cement 
suitable for most classes of work, and obtain- 
able from any first-class manufacturer :— 


Standard Specification for Gencral Purposes. 


The whole of the cement shall be pure 
Portland cement, and shall conform to the 
following tests: 


Fineness of Grinding.—To be such that, 
when sifted through a standard sieve having 
fifty holes per lineal inch, there shall not be 
more than one-Lalf (4 per cent.) by weight of 
residue ; when sifted through a sieve having 
seventy-six holes per lineal inch, there shall 
not be more than five (5 per cent.) of residue ; 
and when sifted through a sieve having 100 
holes per lineal inch, there shall not be more 
than twelve (12 per cent.) of residue. 

Time of Set.—A pat of neat cement gauged 


with the minimum of water at the norma! 
temperature (60 deg. Fahr.), and placed on a 
glass or other non-porous slab, shall not com- 
mence to set in less than eight minutes, or take 
longer than five hours to set hard. 

Soundness, or Freedom from Expansion and 
Contraction.—A pat submitted to moist heat 
and warm water in the Faija apparatus for 
soundness at the usual temperatures, viz., IIO 
deg. Fahr. and 120 deg. Fahr. respectively, 
shall show no cracks or signs of expansion after 
twenty-four hours. 

Tensile Strength.—Briquettes of neat cement, 
gauged with the minimum of water on a non- 
porous bed and placed in water twenty-four 


hours after gauging, shall carry an average |f 


tensile strain of not less than 350 lbs. per square 
inch after three days, 450 Ibs. after seven days, 
and 550 Ibs. after twenty-eight days from the 
time of gauging. 

Briquettes composed of parts of 
standard sand to 1 part of cement, by weight, 
treated as above, shall carry an average tensile 


strain of not less than 150 lbs. per square inch 


at seven days, and 250 lbs. at twenty-eight 
days, from the time of gauging ; but no matter 
how much greater strength may be developed 
at the earlier dates, both neat and sand 
briquettes must develop an increase of at least 
50 lbs. between each date. 


— 
ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
The following is the list of officers and Council 
for the ensuing session :—President, Mr, J. W. 
Taylor ; Vice-President, Mr. J. T. Cackett; 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. R. Burns Dick; Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. A. B. Plummer (13, Grey-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; Hon. Solicitor, Mr. H. C. 
Harvey ; Hon. Librarian, Mr. H. C. Charle- 
wood ; Council, Messrs. H. G. Badenoch, H. 
Barnes (Hon. Local Secretary for Hartlepool), 
G. T. Brown (Hon. Local Secretary for Sunder- 
land), J. Bruce, F. E. Caws, F. Clark (Hon. 
Local Secretary for Darlington), J. W. Donald, 
J. W. Dyson, M. H. Graham, H. Grieves, J. II. 
Morton (Hon. Local Secretary for South 
Shields), T. Reay, C. S. Errington, J. C. Max- 
well, R. H. Morton, C. E. Oliver, and R. P. S. 
Twizell ; Auditors, Me:srs. C. Walker and 
W. W. Oliver. The annual Report gives the 
present number of members as 203, viz., fifty- 
five members, seventy-five associates, seventy- 
three students. The Report includes a warm 
tribute to the memory of the late Mr. Thomas 
Oliver, who was one of the founders of the 
Association, and was for seventeen years Hon. 
Secretary, and four times elected President. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—At 
the annual general meeting of the members of 
this Society, held on Thursday last week, the 
following officers and members of the Council 
were elected: President, Mr. J. W. Beaumont; 
vice-presidents, Mr. John Ely and Mr. W. A. 
Royle; hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. 
Paul Ogden; assistant hon. secretary, Mr. 
George Brown. Members of Council :— 
Fellows: Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, Mr. Edward 
Hewitt, Mr. J. D. Mould, Mr. Isaac Taylor, Mr. 
J. B. Gass, Mr. Jesse Horsfa'l, Mr. A. J. Murga- 
troyd, Mr. John H. Woodhouse, and Mr. P. S. 
Worthington ; Associates : Mr. A. E. Corbett, 
Mr. L. H. Dutch, and Mr. A. H. Mills. 


— —— —t- — 


COMPETITIONS. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL SCHEME,—The time 
within which the five architects selected out of 
the first competitors were to send in plans for 
the Liverpool Cathedral expired on the 3oth 
ult., and inquiry at the Church House shows 
that all the sets of plans have duly arrived. 
The competing architects are Messrs. Austin & 
Paley, Mr. C. A. Nicholson, Mr. G. Gilbert 
Scott, Mr. Malcolm Stark, and Mr. W. J. 
Tapper. The plars, which meanwhile remain 
packed and sealed, will without delay be sub- 
mitted to the assessors, Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., 
and Mr. R. Normar. Shaw, R.A., who will in 
due course submit their final report. In the 
interim all concerned are pledged to treat the 
matter as confidential. The report of the 
assessors may be expected a month hence.— 
Liverpool Post. l 

Town HALL, SUTTON COLDFIELD.—Mr. J. A. 
Cossins has reported to the General Purposes 
Committee of the Sutton Coldfield Town 
Council upon the plans submitted in competi- 
tion for the erection of a new Town Hall, and 
the Committee will recommend the Council to 
make their award to Messrs. Mayston & Eddi- 


son, of Great James-street, Bedford-row, 
London; and that their plan be carried out, 
subject to certain suggested alterations em- 
bodied in the report of the assessor. In the 
competition the second and third places were 
given to Mr. Herbert A. Hall, of the Old Park, 
Southgate, London, and Mr. W. F. Edwards, 
Colmore Chambers, Newhall-street, Birming- 
ham. There were forty competitors, and the 
premiums offered were 50l., 30/., and 207. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, SALTBURN-BY-THE- 
SEA.—The Trustees of the Saltburn-by-the 
Sea Wesleyan Church recently accepted the 
plans and designs of Messrs. Garside & 
Pennington, architects, Pontefract and Castle- 
ord, in a competition for new Wesleyan 
church, The church will accommodate 550 
on the ground floor (no galleries being pro- 
vided) and is to cost 6, oool., with tower and 
spire. The interior is divided into nave, 
aisles, transepts, and chancel by white Whitby 
stone pillars and arches, the floor of the chance) 
being covered with grey and red marble. The 
floor of the church is wood blocks. Externally 
the walls are in local stone, and roofs covered 
with red tiles, the windows filled with leaded 
lights, and the whole buildings designed in a 
treatment of late Gothic. 


Town HALL, HIGH WycoMBE.—The pre- 
mium of 100 guineas offered by the Corpora- 
tion of High Wycombe for the best design for 
the proposed new Town Hall and municipal 
buildings to be erected in Queen Victoria-road 
in that borough, has been jointly awarded to 
Messrs. John J. Bateman, Charles E, Bateman, 
and Alfred Hale, of 81, Edmund-street, Bir- 
mingham. The second design in order of 
merit was sent by F. H., of 10, Cheyne-road, 
Chelsea ; the third by Mr. J. Edwin Forbes, 
21, Waterloo-street, Birmingham; and the 
fourth by Messrs. Willes & Anderson, of Adam- 
street, Adelphi, London. ; 

MANCHESTER NEW INFIRMARY.—The Build- 
ing Committee of the Board of Management of 
the Manchester Royal Infirmary are about to 
draw up a list of the architects who are to be 
invited to prepare plans for the new infirmary 
at Stanley-grove. A great number of applica- 
tions to be included in the list have been re- 
ceived from architects in all parts of the country. 
It is proposed to select from these eight or nine 
architects, who will be commissioned to submit 
plans to the Committee, and each of the persons 
so selected will be paid for his drawings. On 
the recommendation of the President of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects (who was 
asked to suggest a name), the Committee have 
appointed Mr. J. J. Burnet, of Glasgow, to act 
as assessor. 

WAVERTREE BAPTIST CHURCH AND 
SCHOOLS, LIVERPOOL.—This competition has 
been decided in favour of designs submitted 
under motto New Era,” the authors being 
Messrs. George Baines, F. R. I. B. A.,, and R 
Palmer Baines, 5, Clements Inn, Strand’ 
London, W.C. The assessor was Mr. Henrys 
Hartley, F. R. I. B. A. 


— . ——— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BLACKIES STANDARD SHILLING DICTIONARY, 
(Blackie & Son.) 

THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND. 
Brown, M.A. (John Murray. 323.) 

THE RESTORATION OF THE ANCIENT IRRIGATION 
WORKS ON THE TIGRIS. By Sir W. Willcocks, 
K. C. M. G., &c. (Cairo: National Printing Depart- 
ment.) 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ARCHITECTURAL PERSPEC- 
TIVE. By G. A. T. Middleton, A.R I. B. A. (B. T. 
Batsford. 23. Od.) 

— —— 


ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
—At the last annual meeting of the Court of 
Governors held on April 24, it was formally 
announced that after the demolition of the present 
hospital in Waterloo Bridge-road, a new one, to ac- 
commodate two hundred beds, would be erected 
upon the site, and upon some adjoining land havin 
a frontage to Stamford-street ; of the latter ground, 
the Governors bought the freehold from the Duchy 
of Cornwall in 1881, For the main portion in 
Waterloo Bridge-road, which will provide for one 
hundred beds and the out-patients’ department, the 
plans and designs of Messrs. Waring and Nicholson 
have been adopted, and a tender by Messrs. Holli- 
day & Greenwood for 30,9491. has been accepted. 
The hospital was established on its present site 
eighty-one years ago. In pulling down the old 
buildings was discovered the foundation-stone, 
inscribed with a record of the founding of the 
charity and of the laying of the stone on July 19, 
1823, by Frederick, Duke of York and Albany. 


By G. Baldwin 
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Belgrave Hospital for Children, Kennington. Plan. 


Illustrations. 


ENTRANCE TO SEDGWICK MUSEUM, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


WHE illustration shows the main entrance 
of the new Geological Museum at 
Cambridge, now being built, from 
Mr. T. G. Jackson's designs, as a memorial to 
the late Professor Sedgwick. 

It forms part of a large group of University 
buildings on the north part of the old grounds 
of Downing College, which has been bought 
by the University. A law library and law 
schools, and ultimately an archzological 
museum, also from Mr. Jackson’s designs, are 
to adjoin it. The contractor is Mr. W. Sindall, 
of Cambridge, and the clerk of works is Mr. 
Robert Edwards. 

The drawing is exhibited at the Academy. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 


THE site in Western Bank is about three- 
quarters of a mile from the centre of the city, 
on the ancient and broad highway leading to 
the West End. It is on the ridge of the hill 
420 ft. above sea level, and it adjoins Westow 
Park on two sides. The area is 11,821 yds., 
nearly 21 acres, of which 8,900 yds. were pur- 
chased for 7,000/., and the remainder has been 
purchased by Dr. Sorby for 3,500/., and given 
by him to the College. 

The western boundary between the site and 
the parkiis to be of light iron railings, so that the 
building will appear as if within the park, and 
will be an improvement to it. The building is 
to be in the Tudor style of architecture, a style 
which has acquired a collegiate character by 
tong use at Oxtord and Cambridge. The walls 
are to be of brick, with stone dressing. 

The general plan is of buildings surrounding 
a quadrangle 154 ft. by 110 ft., with an annexe 


for the library. The buildings on three sides 
of the quadrangle are to be erected imme- 
diately. The fourth side is to be erected here- 
after when required, and the library as and 
when funds are available, and of such a design 
as shall then be determined. 

The building on the south side of the quad- 
rangle, and facing Western Bank, is for general 
and administrative purposes, and comprises 
the entrance hall, common rooms, refectory, 
offices, council-room, and the great hall, which 
is 100 ft. by 40 ft., is to have windpws upon 
all sides, with dressed stone walls, oak dado, 
and oak open-timbered roof. The hall is also 
the principal feature of the Western Bank 
front. 

The building on the west side of the quad · 
rangle, and with a front to the park, is for the 
arts and science departments, comprising arts, 
physics, biology, and chemistry. 

The building on the north side of the quad- 
rangle, and also with a front to the park, is for 
the medical department, comprising anatomy, 
physiology, pathology, bacteriology, public 
health, and also medical library and lecture 
rooms, 

The internal finish of the building is depen- 
dent upon the amount of subscriptions, but it 
is intended that in addition to finishing the 
entrance, the great hall, and the council-room 
in dressed stone and oak, the corridors and 
laboratories shall have salt glazed brick dados, 
and the corridor have buff. coloured facing 
bricks above the dados. The estimated cost of 
the buildings, exclusive of the library, is 67,5002., 
and the library, if erected as designed, will cost 
7, To Messrs. Gibbs & Flockton are the archi- 
tects. 

The drawing is exhibited at the Academy. 


BELGRAVE HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN, 
KENNINGTON. 
THis building is built externally in red 


brick with Portland stone dressings and with 
red tile roofs. 

Internally the large walls have a tile dado 
5 ft. high, with enamel painted plaster above. 
The floors are of teak blocks. The babies’ 
wards has the whole of the walls tiled and 
painted with pictures. The bathrooms, &c., 
are all white tiled. The hall has a marble 
dado and marble floor. 

The main staircase is of teak the whole 
height of the building, and is cut out of the 
solid, each step being 13 in. by 6 in., thus 
forming an excellent fireproof staircase, and 
doing away with any boxing-in casing. This 
principle has been followed throughout the 
e everything being solid, and all pipes 
exp , and well away from the surface of 
the walls. 

The buildings have been carried out by 
Messrs, Gough & Co., of Hendon, Mr. G. 
Gathercole acting as clerk of works. Mr. H. 
Percy Adams is the architect. 

The predominating tone of the exterior, as 
will be gathered from the above description, 
is red; but the rather loaded character of the 
original drawing made it look very heavy and 
sombre in a lithograph of a reddish brown 
tone, and we thought it better to adopt a light 
grey tone in printing, to get rid of this effect. 


“THE GALTRES,” EASINGWOLD, 
YORKSHIRE. 


THE house here illustrated was planned in 
its irregular shape so as to get a good as 
and the best views, and in order that a previous 
house could be left standiug while the new one 
was built. 

The materials are hand-made bricks, and red 
tiles for the roofs. 

Mr. Ullathorne, of Selby, was the builder. 
The oe aca are Messrs. Demaine & Brierley, 
of York. 
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INTERNATIONAL FIRE EXHIBITION. 


THE International Fire Exhibition was 
opened at Earl's Court, on Wednesday, by the 
Duke of Cambcidge, K.G. As our readers are 
aware, the exhibition has been organised by 
the British Fire Prevention Committee, and a 
large collection cf fire appliances and exhibits, 
more or less relating to the question of fire and 
fire prevention, have been brought together. 

After the Duke of Cambridge had driven 
through the grounds, he attended a luncheon 
im the Quadrant Restaurant, at which Mr. 
Cremieu-Javal presided. Among those present 
were Rear-Admiral FiteGeorge, the Dake of 
Marlborough, Sir George Birdwood, Admiral 
Sir E. Fremantle, Sir John Farley, Lieut.- 
Colonel Fox, Count Kamarowski (Russia), Sir 
FFF Mr. E. O. Sachs, and 
others. 


After the loyal toasts, the Duke of Cambridge 
proposed “Success to the International Fire 
Exhibition.” He said he hoped the Exhibition 
would be a great success, not only in that 
place, but as far as the whole country was con- 
cerned. He fancied, from what he had been 
told, that fire prevention and extinction had not 
been considered with a view to the advantage 
of the whole community, which might have 
been the case, and he hoped that that Exhibi- 
tion would have great effect. 


The Duke of Marlborough, President of the 
National Fire Brigades’ Union, responded, 
and said he was glad to see present so many 
gentlemen from foreign countries and from 
various parts of the United Kingdom. On 
behalf of the Union, he thanked the Chairman 
and Committee of the Exhibition for their 
assistance. There were representatives from 
every country in the world, from every Metro- 
politan borough, and from insurance and 
other societies concerned in protecting the 
community from fire. He was only sorry 
that there was no representative there that day 
from the London County Council, and that no 
appliances had been sent by that body. All 
Londoners were interested in knowing what 
were the latest appliances p by their 
Fire Brigade, and it would have been a 
pleasure to all connected with that Exhibition 
to have some of the County Council's fire 
appliances on view. 


Mr. E. O. Sachs, Chairman of the British 
Fire Prevention Committee, also responded to 
the toast, and spoke of the success of the exhi- 
bition as being assured, because it was at once 
amusing, interesting, and instructive. 


The Chairman then proposed “Our Foreign 
Fire Visitors,” stating that there were exhibits 
from Russia, France, Germany, Sweden, Italy, 
Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, and the United 
States, and that many towns in this country 
had sent the chief officer of their brigades to 
attend the opening ceremony. There were re- 
presentatives from Berlin, Hamburg, St. Peters- 
burg, Bremen, Ghent, the French Fire Brigades’ 
Federation, &c. 


Count Kamarowski, President of the Inter- 
national Fire Brigades’ Council, Russia, and 
Chief Officer Westphalen, Vice-President of 
the laternational Fire Brigades’ Council, 
Hamburg, responded. 


The foreign representatives were then intro- 
duced to the Duke of Cambridge. 


a] 


„ THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE first meeting of the London County 
Council after the Easter recess was held on 
Tuesday in the County Hall, Spring-gardens, 
Lord Monkswell, Chairman, presiding. 


Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend St. 
Pancras Borough Council 989/. for street light- 
ing and 20,000}. for electric lighting purposes; 
Woolwich Borough Council 2,004/. for site for 
new offices; Shoreditch Borough Council 
y7ol. and Kensington Borough Council 
27,5001. for street improvements; Fulham Guar- 
dians 2,525/. for purchase of land; Stepney 
Borough Council 10, oool. for electric lighting 
works; Camberwell Borough Council 10,0001. 
for baths and wash-houses ; Woolwich Borough 
Council 16,000}. for erection of offices; and 
Wandsworth Borough Council 3,660/. for 

ublic baths. Also sanction to the following 
oans: Finsbury Borough Council 68o0/. for 
street lighting ; and Westminster City Council 
730l. for street improvement. 


a machinery 
and an outlying building, and there are two lodges. 
We recommended the 
to purchase the property for the purpose of 
a public open spa 
was adopted with the addition of an amend- 
ment reserving the right to devote the property to 
such other purpose as the Council could legally de- 
termine upon. 
sideration of the Council's instruction, we have come 
to the conclusion that the land (except a small portion 
referred to in a later part of this Report) together 
with the winter garden, the conservatories, and 
some rooms on the ground floor of the mansion 
should be devoted to the purposes of public recrea- 
tion. The land and the gardens are already laid 
out, and the winter garden, fernery, and fruit 
houses completely furnished, and could be opened 
for public use at once. 
ballroom, with the annexe adjoining, the sculpture 
gallery 
nicate with the conservatories, should be retained 
as shelters and refreshment-roon.s. 
the mansion might, we think, be used as a con- 
valescent home ; and, should the Council adopt our 
view, we propose to communicate with hospital 
authorities and ascertain whether they would 
desire to occupy it temporarily for that purpose. 
In the event of our proposal being adopted by 
the Council, we should enclose the part of the 
garden which is to the north of the mansion for ex- 
clusive use in connexion with the convalescent 
home. 
hurdles and gates, still allowing the public access to 
the park by the two lodge entrances. The con- 
valescents would, equally with the general public, 
have free use of the whole of the land. The ma- 
chinery-house should be retained. 
electric-light machinery to supply light to the 
mansion, and with boilers for supplying heat to the 
conservatories and the mansion. 
pared at present to make any suggestion with regard 
to the stabling near the house or on the stud farm, 
but the outlying building we should propose to con- 
vert into a public shelter.” 


mended as follows in regard to the mansion at 
Golder’s Hill :— 


mansion at Golder's Hill be utilised for the pur- 
poses of public conveniences ; the upper part being 
reserved for women and children, and the lower 
pact for men ; and that the Architect do prepare the 
necessary plans accordingly. 

the northern wing of the mansion at Golder’s Hill 
dent ; that the Architect do prepare plans showing 


a separate entrance from the front of the house. 


devoted to the purpose of a pubiic refreshment 


discussion. 
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Avery Hill.—The Parks and Open Spaces 
Committee reported as follows :— 


“Ia compliance with the instruction given by the 
Council on November 18, 1902, we have con- 
sidered to what pu the Avery Hill estate 
at Eltham should be devoted. The area of the 
estate is rather more than 84 acres, and is enclosed 
by walls and fences. The grounds are laid out as 
to a part near the mansion as gardens, and as to the 
remainder as a park, a portion being enclosed for 
use as paddocks in connexion with some extensive 
atabling. The buildings consist of the mansion, 
with winter garden and conservatories adjoining, 
house, stables, stud farm buildings, 


Council in July last 


ce, and this recommendation 


As the result of a very careful con- 


We are of opinion that the 
, and the drawing-room, all of which commu- 


The rest of 


This could easily be done by means of 


It is fitted with 


We are not pre- 


The Committee recommended accordingly, 


and, after a long discussion, their recommenda- 
tion was agreed to. 


Golder's Hill.—The same Committee recom- 


“That the annexe at the northern end of the 


That the rooms on the first and second floors of 
be allocated as a residence for the park superinten- 
the necessary alterations, including the provision of 


That the whole of the ground floor and the 
kitchen, &c., of the mansion at Golder's Hill be 


place. 
That the basement of the mansion at Golder's 
Hill be used as a store.” 


The recommendations were agreed to after 


Municipal Brickmaking.—The Housing Com- 
mittee reported on the result of the brick- 
making on the Norbury Estate, and stated that, 
though it was not possible at tlis stage to 
finally close the accounts for the first season, 
it appeared to them there should be a sufficient 
margin to meet all contingencies and to show 
a saving as the result of the Council's brick- 
making operations in connexion with the Nor- 
bury Estate. The number of clamp-burnt 
stock bricks made was 2,941,000, and the 
average cost was 238. 9d. per T, ooo. Assuming 
that the proportion of waste (11 76 per cent. of 
those examined) was maintained throughout 
the clamp, and that the waste was valueless, 
the average cost of bricks, they estimated, 
would be 263. 11d. per 1,000, and, with certain 
additions, the total cost was 293. 7d. With 
regard to the quality of the bricks, they stated 
that the last season was very unfavourable for 
sun-dried and clamp-burnt bricks. The frequent 
rain and generally dull and damp weather 


delayed the drying of the bricks beyond the 


but they were getting bricks 6s. 
cheaper, including cartage, than they could 
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time usually required for that operation. The 
new clamp had to be burnt in a position which 
had not been previously occupied by a clamp, 
and the moisture rising from the ground has 
consequently increased the number of under- 
burnt bricks in the lower portion of the clamp. 
Moreover, the field was idle for twelve months 
before the Council commenced operations, and 


the preliminary preparation for the resumption 
of work entailed a 
labour and expense which will not occur again. 


considerable amount of 


Concurrently with the making of clamp-burnt 


stock bricks they had also made red bricks, 


which are burnt in a kiln. The burning of 


the kiln is now completed, and the number of 
bricks manufactured is 85,000, at a cost of 
39s. 104. per 1,000. These have not yet been 
sorted, and it is undesirable to incur expense 
in doing this until they are required for use in 
the cottages. 
that the percentage of waste will be large. 
They recommended that a further expenditure 
of 2,500}. be sanctioned in respect of brick- 
making. 


It is not anticipated, however, 


Mr. E. White said the Report was most 


meagre; but he suggested that there was an 
actual loss of something over 53. per 1,000 on 
the bricks turned out. 
tion of the fact that a body like the Council 
could not enter on a business of that kind, and 
compete with a manufacturer experienced in 
the business. 
reject atender of 283. per 1,000 for bricks on the 
assurance that the 
make them cheaper on the spot. Asa matter 
of fact, the cost had come out at 323. 64. per 


It was another illustra- 


The Council was induced to 


Housing Committee could 


1,009, with a large proportion of waste bricks. 


This season was likely to be worse than lart 
for brickmaking. 


Mr. Bruce said it was better to turn the clay 


on the estate into bricks than to pay for 
the cost of carting it away. 
mound on theestate, and that had to be moved 
in any case, and it seemed a good plan to 
make bricks of it, especially as there was 
brick-making machinery on the site. 


There was a 


Sir J. McDougall endorsed this statement. 
He admitted that the bricks were a little dear, 
per 1,090 


buy them. 
Mr. Goodman said that last year was a very 


bad year for brickmaking, and Mr. White 
knew that the first year in such operations 


was always more costly, especially when they 
had to put up new plant. 

Earl Carrington said they had made 2,900,000 
bricks, which had cost 318. 7d. per 1,000. 


they had bought them it would have cost them 
373. per thousand, 
58. for cartage. 


as they would have to pay 


The Report was agreed to. 
Housing.—The Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee reported as follows :— 


„We have to report that the first group of 


cottages on section A of the Totterdown-fields 
estate, Tooting, 
for occupation. This group consists of seven rows 
of cottages, comprising thirty-six self-contained 
cottages, and sixty-four self-contained cottage flats, 
providing accommodation as follows :— 


wiil shortly be completed aad ready 


ns 
So w * ~ 2 2 2 
om 8 8 5 53. Situation 
45 58| No. of rooms. 55.58 of 
88 [35 4 A8 cottages. 
First. 2 |5 and ee. 8 20 Ruislip-street. 
4 and kitchen . 32 
Second | to |} 3 and kitchen 36 do. 
Third 24 |3 and scullery...... 144 do. 
2 and 1 on : 
ground floor . 12 nk. 
Fourth | 32 l 3 and scullery on Cowick-road. 
first floor ..... 192 
68 352 


In connexion with the completion of the first 
group of cottages on section A of the Totterdown- 
fields estate, Tooting, we desire to inform the 
Council of the arrangements that have been made 
for the lighting of the cottages on this section of the 
estate egotiations were entered into with 
the County of London and Brush Provincial Electric 
Lighting Co. with a view to the supply of electric 
light to the cottages. In the result the company 
have undertaken to wire and fit up the 276 cottages 
on section A of the estate, and to supply electric 
light therein on the automatic pre-payment system 
at the rate of 1d. for six hours’ eight-candle power 
light. The company have also undertaken to keep 
the lamps and wires in proper order. 

On April 7, 1903, the Council referred to us the 
following tenders for the construction of wooden 
cubicle partitions on the second, third, fourth, and 
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— —e— aaa e 


ae floors at the Mill-lane lodging-house Dept 
ord :—. 


Amount of 
tenders for 
Time required 
— for com piet ion. 
. Bass 
Ping | wood 
Panes panels, 
Mr. H. L. Holloway a . ths 
0 5 . : ee 1700 30 0 3 mon . 
General Builders, í 55 4.278 Do. 
td. —— 4.477 4,778 2 months. 
Messrs. Stimpson & 
COs es srseradubbews | 43360 4,080 3 months with 6 
months’ main- 
tenance. 


Messrs, Spes Sanie. 


& Co., Ltd. ........ 5 = 
Messrs. Fred. Sage & Py Hot 
Co. 6925565525252 „„ „„ 6,524 6,524 — 


Se ee OL ee eee | a eee 
The architect’s estimate for the partitions with 
pine panels amounted to 3,720/. 


On April 7, 1903, the Council authorised our 


Chairman to accept the lowest satisfactory tender, 
and directed that the seal of the Council should be 
affixed to the tender so accepted. In pursuance of 
this authority our Chairman has accepted the tender 
amounting to 3,7001., of Mr. H. L. Holloway for the 
construction ot the partitions with pine panels, and 
the work is now in hand. 

The Council on March 4, 1902, approved sketch 
plan No. 2 of the dwellings proposed to be erected 
by Viscount Portman under the London (Nightin- 
gale-street, St. Marylebone) Improvement Scheme, 
1899, subject to the living and bed rooms being in 
no case less than the Council’s minima of 144 and 
96 sq. ft. respectively, and subject to any approval 
necessary under the London Building Acts being 
subsequently obtained. This plan showed accom- 
modation for 630 persons in 40 tenements of one 
room, 100 tenements of two rooms and 25 
tenements of three rooms. Plans on a larger 
scale showing a compliance with the Council's 
condition as to the size of rooms were then 
prepared and forwarded to the Secretary of State 
for his approval. Considerable correspondence 
has ensued, since the Secretary of State first 
required that Nos. 36, Nightingale-street and 
8, Samford-street adjoining should be acquired 
by Lord Portman and pulled down, and that 
direct access should be provided to the playground 
in Nightingale-street from all the proposed blocks 
of dwellings. We have now to report that the 
Secretary of State has approved the plans subject 
to one of the following alternatives being adopted— 
(a) Lord Portman to acquire and demolish No. 30, 
Nightingale-street or (b) one room at the north-east 
corner of the block of dweliings to front Samford- 
street to be omitted through all five stories of the 
building. The adoption ot the former alternative 
depends on the ability of Lord Portman to acquire 
the leasehold interests in the premises, and it this 
be done the plans as approved by the Council will 
be unaltered. If, however, aiternative (b) be adopted 
the accommodation to be provided in the dwellings 
will be reduced. In this case there will be accom- 
modation for 620 persons in forty tenements of one 
room ; ninety tenements of two rooms, and thirty 
tenements of three rooms. Meanwhile, the erection 
of the buildings is being proceeded with pending 
the decision as to the alternative to be ultimately 
adopted.” 


Road Widcning.—It was agreed to contribute 
1,0171. towards ine cost of widening Putney 
Bridge-road at its junction with High-street, 
Wandsworth. 

District Surveyors The Building Act Com- 
mittee reported as follows, the recommenda- 
tions being agreed to: 

“The Council. on March 17, 1903, resolved that a 
new district of K:nsington should be formed, with 
its boundaries co-terminous with those of the Royal 
Borough of Kensington, and, in order to give effect 
to this resolution, that the Queen's Park ward of the 
borough of Paddington ana the late detached portion 
of St. George, Hanover-square, on the north side of 
Bayswater-road, should be added to the district of 
Paddington during the Council’s pleasure, and 
that the portions of the parishes of St. Margaret 
and St. John the Evangelist, Westminster, north 
and south of Kensington Gore and Knightsbridge, 
should be added to the district of St. George, 
Hanover- square, north. Mr. Meeson. the dis. 
trict surveyor for Paddington, declines, however, to 
accept apy additions to bis district, subject to the 
Condition that they shall be added during the 
Council's pleasure. We therefore recommend— 
(a) That the resolution of the Council of March 17, 
1003, relative to the alterati. ns necessary to the 
districts of Paddington and St. George, Hanover- 
square, north, consequent on the formation of the 
new district ot Kensington, be rescinded. (b) That 
tbe portions of the parıshes of St. Margaret and St. 
John the Evangelist, Westminster, north and south 
of Kensington Gore and Knightsbridge, be added to 
the district ot St. George, Hanover-square, North.” 


Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Bromple n 
'Railway.—On the recommendation of the same 
Committee it was agreed that the Council do 
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approve the plans in regard to the stations to 
be erected at Russell-square, King’s Cross, 
York-road, Caledonian-road, Holloway-road, 
and Finsbury Park, submitted by the En- 
gineer of the Great Northern, Piccadilly, and 
Brompton Railway Co., so far as relates to the 
lines to which it is proposed to build the 
stations. 


Procedure iu Regard to Dangerous Structures. 


—The same Committee also brought up the 


following Report :— 


“ At the hearing of a summons which had been 


taken out against the owner of No. 12, Old Ford- 
road, in consequence of his not baving complied 


with the dangerous structure notice served by the 
Superintending Architect in respect of the premises 


in question, the magistrate, Mr. Mead, took objec- 


tion to the Council's proceedings on the ground that 


there was no proof before him that the Council had 
authorised the proceedings. It was submitted on 
behalf of the Council that authority was delegated 
to the Superintending Architect, and the case of the 
London County Council v. Hobbis was cited in sup- 
port of this contention; the magistrate, however 
said that the case cited was one raised on a refusal 
of his to make an order becau3e there was no proof 
of the authority of the Counci!, but that in the 
present case there was no proof that the Council 
had authorised the issue of the notice or that the 
Superintending Architect had ever seen it; and, 
further, that the Act under which tbe Council 
worked required that the matter should go before 
the Council. 

It appears that during the period between Octo- 
ber 1, 1869, when the control of dangerous 
structures was transferred from the Metropolitan 
Police to the Metropolitan Board of Works, and 
February 5, 1890, all notices were signed by the 
Superintending Architect, but on the latter 
date the then Superintending Architect asked if 
he could be relieved of the duty, as signing about 
3,000 notices in the course of a year took up a 
considerable amount of time. Counsel's opinion 
was taken on the matter and as the result the 
architect then signed the notices by means of 
a stamped signature, but it afterwards became 
the prac.ice for the notices to be signed with his 
stamped signature in the Dangerous Structure 
section of the department, and this practice has 
obtained during the last ten yeare. In consequence 
of Mr. Mead’s objections, however, we have 
thought it well to take counsel's opinion as to 
procedure that should be followed, and as a 
result we recommend that the Council do pass the 
following resolutions :—(a) That Mr. William 
Edward Riley, the superintending architect, and 
Mr. John Briggs, the chief assistant-architect, be 
respectively autborised to take all such steps as have 
hitherto been taken by the superintending architect 
tocarry into execution the provisions of Part IX. of 
the London Building Act, 18594, relating to dangerous 
structures, including the requirement of a survey 
under Section 103, the securing of structures, and 
the giving of notice under Section 100, the enforcing 
compliance with such notice under Scction 107, and 
the initiation of proceedings under Sections 108 and 
114. (b) Tbat in the absence of both the said William 
Edward Riley and John Briggs, the like authority be 
exercised by Mr. Frank Sizer Capon, one of the 
assistant architects.” 


The recommendations were agreed to. 


Theatres. &c.— The following proposals were 


agreed to, i.c. :— 


Alterations to the Cabin, 352-3, Strand (Mr. J. 
Murray). 


Alterations to the proscenium wall on the prompt 


side, Drury-lane, Theatre (Mr. P. E. Pilditch). 
Method of fixing a fire-resisting curtain, Eastern 
Empire (Mr. B. Crewe). 
Method of fixing a fire-resisting curtain, Egyptian 
Hall (Mr. J. G. Buckle). 


Method of fxing a fire-resisting curtain, Foresters’ 


Music Hall (Mr. B. Crewe). 


Arrangements in regard to the Fire and Life 


Saving Demonstration at the Empress Theatre (Mr. 
A. O. Collard for the London Exhibitions, Ltd.). 
Method of fixing fire-resisting curtain, Palace 
Theatre of Varieties, Cambridge-circus (Messrs. 
Merryweather). 
Alteration to sides of the circle at the Shepherd's- 
bush Empire (Mr. F. Matcham). 


The Council adjourned soon after seven 
o'clock. 


—— peng —.—— 


SOUTHWARK BRIDGE.—It is stated that the 
Bridge House Estates Committee of the City Cor- 
poration have under consideration a proposal for 
improving Southwark Bridge. Owing to the steep 
incline on the City side, the bridge is not much used 
by heavy vehicles, and many propositions have been 
made in the past for reducing the gradient. One of 
the schemes considered by the Corporation was the 
building of a viaduct, which it was intended should 
span Upper Thames-street, but the idea was 
abandoned. The new proposal will, it is believed, 
practically involve the rebuilding of Southwark 
Bridge. 


[May 9, 1903. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 18% 
BUILDING ACT. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Marylebone, West.—A modification of the pro- 
visions of Section 41 of the Act with regard to the 
proposed erection of residential fats on the north 
side of Marylebone-road and west side of Lisson- 
grove, St. Marylebone (Messrs. Gordon & Gunton). 
— Refused. 

Lewisham.—That the seal of the Council be 
affixed to the undertaking to be entered into by Mr. 
A. Cameron Corbett, M.P., in accordance with an 
order of the Tribunal of Appeal in the case of the 
formation of a new street to lead out of the west 
side of Torridon-road, Lewisham.—Agreed. 

Hackney.—That the seal of the Council be afnxed 
to a deed of covenant (when ready) to be entered 
into by Mr. J. Watt in regard to the use of certain 
land situated at Mabley- street. Hackney, and that, 
upon the execution and exchange of such deed. the 
solicitor do withdraw the appeal now pending in 
the High Court. — Agreed. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections, 


Greenwich.— Buildings on the Page Estate on the 
north side of Woolwich-road, Greenwich, eastward 
of Chilver-street (Mr. W. J. Kemp for Mr. C. H. 
Polhill). - Consent. 

Lewis iam. 1— Retention of a greenhouse in the 
garden of Hyndford House, Inglemere- road, Forest 
Hill, Lewisham, abutting upon Brampton- road (Mr. 
R. E. Crossland for Mr. J. J. Platts).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—A portico at the entrance of 
No. 0, Westbourne Park-road, Paddington (Mr. H. 
Boyer ).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—Three oriel windows 
at the second and third floor levels of No. 5, Staf- 
ford-street, Lond- street, St. George, Hanover-square 
(Mr. R. J. Worley tor Messrs. Robinson & Fisher.— 
Consent. 

St. Pancras, South.—The retention of balconies, at 
the second-floor level, in front of the Marlboro’ 
Arms public house, abutting upon Francis-street and 
Huntley-street, St. Paucras (Messrs. Rolfe & 
Matthews for Mr. M. Bromet).—Consent. 

Clapham.—A wooden bay-window at the frest- 
floor level of Chase Lodge, No. 27, North-side, 
Clapham Common, Clapham (Mr. S. Pocock).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead —An iron and glass hood over the 
entrance to No. 85, Greencroft-gardens, Hampstead 
(Mr. J. D. Hunter for Mr. A. Edlesham).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—Two brick, stone, and tile porches at 
the entrances to two semi-detached houses on the 
east side of Baring-road, Lewisham, southward of 
Heatber- road (Mr. A. Durbin).—C>nsent. 

Lewisham.—A porch in front of No. 7, Oakeroft- 
road, Blackbeath (Mr. L. V. Hunt for Mr. H F. 
Billinghurst).—Consent. 

Poplar.—That the application of Messrs. Owen & 
Ward for an extension of the periods within which 
the erection of a theatre building on the north side 
of East India Dock-road, Poplar, abutting upon 
Stainsby-road and Canton-street, was required to 
be commenced and completed, be granted.— Agreed. 

Fulham — Projecting pilasters to No. 850, Fulham- 
road, Fulham, to abut upon Fulham-road and 
Munster-road (Mr. R. A. Hinds for the London and 
South-Western Bank, Ltd.).— Refused. 

Lewisham. - The retention of a building at No. 
170, Lewisbam-road, Lewisham (Mr. A. Dixon for 
Messrs. Whitbread & Co, Ltd.).—Refused. 

Strand.t— Projecting oriel windows and balcony 
in front of No. 170, Strand (Mr. R. J. Worley for 
Mr. J. S. Beale).—Refused. 

Strand.t—An iron and glass shelter over the 
entrance to the grill-room of the Hotel Victoria, 
Northumberland-avenue, Strand (Messrs. Isaacs & 
Florer.ce for the Directors of the Gordon Hotels, 
Limited).— Refused. 

Wu nds: worth. Four one-story shops on the east 
side of Streatham High- road, northward of the 
river Graveney (Mr. A. W. G. Harding for Mr. C. 
Norrinꝑton).— Refused. 

Hacknev. Central. -A one-story building at the 
rear of No. 88, Mortimer- road, Kingsland, to abut 
upon Englefield-road (Mr. J. S. Baker).— Refused. 

/slington, East.—A one-story addition upon the 
forecourt of No. 112, Drayton Park, Islington 
(Messrs. Young & Hall for the Express Dairy Com- 
pany, Limited) —Refused. 

Marylcbonc,West.—A projecting cornice to the shop 
fronts of Nos. 41 and 43, Duke-street, Manchester- 
Square, St. Marylebone (Messrs. A. E. Hughes & 
Son for Mr. G. Sproston).— Refused. 

Norwood.—Six houses with shops on the south 
side of Park-road, West Dulwich, westward of New 
Clive-road (Mr. J. Mackay).— Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Marvicbonc, East.—A one-story addition to the 
stables in the grounds of North Villa, Park-road, 
Regent's Park (Messrs. J. Blyth & Co. for Mr. R. D. 
Walker ).— Consent. 

Grec mich. - A building on the south side of Ben- 
bow-street, Hughes-fields, Deptford (Mr. J. Webster 
for Messrs. May & Roberts).—Consent. 
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Hoxrton.— Buildings, blocks Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, on 
the east side of Shepherdess-walk, Hoxton, to abut 
upon Nile-street, with external walls at leas than the 
prescribed distance from the respective centres of 
the roadways of Underwood-row and Underwood- 
street (Messrs. F. Chambers & Son).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—T wo cottages on the northern side of 
Willow-walk, Rushey-green, Catford, eastward of 
Willow-walk mission hall (Messrs. Coad & Pamflett 
for Mr. G. Cowen).—C dnsent. 

Newington, West.—A one-story building at the 
rear of Nos. 187 and 188, Great Dover-street, 
Southwark, with external walls at less than the pre- 
scribed distance from the centre of the roadway of 
Warren-place (Mr. G. A. Lansdown for Messrs. 
Johnson & Co.).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Projections. 


Lambeth, Nortk.— An external iron staircase to 
Block D, Wellington Mills, Westminster Bridge- 
toad, Lambeth, to abut upon Mead-row (Messrs. 
Parr & Sons for Messrs. J. Oakey & Sons).—Con- 
sent. 

Islington, South. — An iron and glass shelter in 
front of Collin's Music Hall, Islington Green, 
Islington (Mr. F. Matcham for Messrs. Richards, 
Burney, & Co.).—Consent. 

Marylebone, West.—A church hall on the north 
side of Upper George-street, St. Marylebone, to abut 
also upon Little (Queen-street with projecting 
porches and towers (Mr. W. Flockhart for the 
Building Committee of the Marylebone Presbyterian 
Church ).—Consent. 

Brixton.—That the application of Mr. W. E. 
Hazell, for an extension of the period within which 
the erection of buildings on a site abutting upon 
Canterbury-road, Pope 8-road, and Industry-street, 
Brixton, was required to be commenced, be granted. 
— Agreed, 

Woolwich.—The re-erection of No. 81, Welling- 
ton-street, Woolwich, abutting upon Upper Market- 
street, with external walls at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of Upper 
Market-street (Mr. H. P. Monckton for Lieutenant 
R. L. A. Ogilby.— Refused. 

Brixton.—A building, with a one-story addition in 
front, on the site ot Nos. 242-258 (even numbers 
only) inclusive, Ferndale-road, Brixton, to abut also 
upon Stockwell-avenue (Mr. W. J. Chapman for the 
Bon Marche, Limited.— Refused. 

Aennington.— Buildings on the site of Nos. 287, 
289, and 291, Wandsworth-road, Wandsworth, to 
abut also upon Cavendish-grove (Mr. A. E. Nightin- 
gale for Mr. D. Franklia.— Refused. 


Width of Way and Construction of Building. 


Southwark, West.—An open shed on the east side 
of Great Guildford-street, Southwark (Mr. F. D. 
Smith for Mr. G. Newton.—Consent, 


Width of Way and Deviation from Certified 
Plans. 


Strand. Deviations from the plans certified by 
the District Surveyor, so far as relates to the pro- 
posed erection of a building on the site of Nos. 3 
and 5, Glasshouse-street, Regent street, St. James's, 
Westminster (Mr. J. Robinson, for Messrs. A. Odde- 
nino & Co.).—Consent. 


Space at Rear. 


Whitechapel.—A modification of tne provisions of 
Section 41 of the Act with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of a building on a site on the north side of 
Whitechapel-road, Whitechapel, abutting upon the 
west side of Vallance-road (Mr. G. Pestall, for the 
Metropolitan District Railway Co.).—Consent. 

Kensington, South. — A modification of the 
provisions of Section 41 of the Act with regard to 
open spaces about buildings, so far as relates to the 
proposed erection of a block of residential Hats on 
a site on the southern side of Brompton-road and 
eastern side of New-street, Kensington, with an 
irregular open space at the rear (Mr. C. W. 
Stephens, for Messrs. Stuttaford & Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Whitechapel. A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 of the Act with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of two houses on the east side of Vallance- 
road, Whitechapel, with an open space at the rear 
(Mr. G. Pestall, for the Metropolitan District Rail- 
way Co.).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Lewiskam.— That an order be issued to Messrs. 
D. Smith, Son, & Oakley, sanctioning the formation 
or laying out of new streets for carriage traftic on 
the Crofton Park Estate, Lewisham, to lead out of 
the eastern side of Crofton Park-road and also from 
Chudleigh-road to Blythe Hill-lane (for Mr. J. W. 
Webb).—Consent. 


Means of Escape at the Top of High Buildings. 


Chelsea.—Means of escape in case of fire, pro- 
posed to be provided in pursuance of Section 63 of 
the Act, on the fifth floor of a block of residential 
flats, on the north-west side of Basil-street, Hans- 
road, Brompton-road (Mr. C. W. Stephens for 
Harrod's Stores).—Consent. 

_ Kensington, South.—Deviation from the drawings 


approved on January 20 showing the means of 
escape in case of fire proposed to be provided, in 
pursuance of Section 63 of the Act, on the sixth 
story of Durward House at the junction of Kensing- 
ton-court and Thackeray-street, Kensington, so far 
as relates to alterations in the arrangement of the 
rooms in the northern fiat, and in the position of 
the exit door from such flat to the flat roof (Messrs. 
G. H. & A. Bywaters & Sons).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Means of escape in case of 
fire, proposed to be provided in pursuance of Sec- 
tion 63 of the Act, on the fifth floor of a building on 
the south side of New-street, Brompton-road (Mr. 
C. W. Stephens for Harrod's Stores, Ltd.).— Consent. 

Strand. Means of escape in case of fire, proposed 
to be provided in pursuance of Section 63 of the 
Act, on the fifth and sixth stories of the staircase 
block and the fourth story (and galleries over) of the 
surgical ward block, Charing Cross Hospital (Mr. 
A. S. Snell for the Council of Charing Cross 
Hospital).—Consent. 

„ The recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to 
the views of the Local Authorities. 
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Books. 


Some Quick and Easy Methods of Calculating, 
By ROBERT Gorpon BLAINE, M.E, 
A.M.Inst.C.E. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. London: E. & F. N. Spon. 
1903. 

is the title on the outside cover im- 
| plies, this useful little book is an 

— explanation of the slide-rule. The 

methods of the author are so clear and 

logical that the reader may be excused if 
he experiences a little surprise that the title on 
the exterior differs from that on the title-page. 

This is only a small matter, but we think Mr. 

Blaine will agree with the suggestion that it 

constitutes an undesirable example to students 

of a work intended to inculcate habits of pre- 
cision. After showing what can be done by 
ordinary arithmetical methods towards the 
reduction of labour in calculations, especially 
those involving multiplication, division, evolu- 
tion, and involution, the author says that the 
two most important extraneous aids are loga- 
rithms and the slide-rule. Here he very usefully 
draws attention to the fact that these two are 
really modifications of the same system, and 
that the use of the latter cannot be properly 
mastered without a knowledge of the former, 

Those who attempt to use the slide-rule with- 

out making themselves familiar with its 

theoretical construction, are apt to become 
discouraged and to end by giving the whole 
thing up in despair. Hence the author pre- 

faces his explanation of the slide-rule by a 

brief, but singularly lucid dissertation on 

logarithms. In a few words he makes clear 
that the logarithm of a given base number is 
merely another name for the “power” to 
which the base must be raised to give the 
required number, and by a simple process 
of reasoning he explains why the use of 
logarithms reduces multiplication to addition, 
division to subtraction, and the raising of 
powers or the extraction of roots to multiplica- 
tion or division respectively. Coming to the 
slide-rule, the author directs attention to the 
fact that the graduations are proportional to 
the logarithms of the numbers engraved 
thereon, and that while the operator appears 
to be working with numbers, he is, neverthe- 
less, actually employing logarithms for the 
purpose of arriving at the desired result. 
Having dealt with simple arithmetical pro- 

blems, Mr. Blaine goes on to show how the 
slide-rule may be utilised in mechanics and 
engineering for the computation of areas and 
volumes ; for ascertaining the speeds of pulleys 
and toothed wheels, stresses, and strains in 
tie-bars, the strength of pipes, belts, shafts, 
struts, columns, beams; for calculating the 
head, pressure, and flow of water, and other 
hydraulic problems; and for various calcula- 
tions connected with electrical engineering. 
The present edition contains much useful new 
matter, including a complete explanation of 
various methods of finding cube roots, with 
clear rules for dealing with the ambiguity 
which arises with the reversed slide. A de- 
scription of Professor Perry’s new form of 
slide-rule, and various minor additions, bring 
the work thoroughly up to date. To those 
who desire plain instruction on the subject we 
strongly recommend this treatise. 


Newlands’ Ready Reckoner, giving the Exact 
Lengths of Rafters and Hif-Rafters for Soo 


Different Span Roofs, &c. 

LANDS. 1902. 
IN addition to a folding diagram or chart, 
this little book contains sixty-four pages, of 
which nine are blank and seven devoted to 
advertisements, title, &c., and the price is 
“şs, nett.” But as about half the pages are 

cked with figures, the book represents more 
abour than its size indicates. .The author 
gives the angular measurements of the 
different cuts to be made in common rafters, 
hip and valley rafters, jack rafters, purlins, &c., 
for ten pitches of roofs, and also the lengths 
of common and hip rafters for the same pitches 
for spans ranging from 6 ft. to 50 ft. The 
figures are not always strictly accurate, some 
of the angles in the lists of cuts being nearly 
half a degree wrong ; but they are sufficiently 
accurate for practical purposes, and will be of 
great service to the carpenter. The rule for 
finding the lengths of jack-rafters contains one 
error. The rule is thus stated :—‘ When five 
jacks are to go into opening, divide common 
rafter into six parts: One part gives the 
length of shortest jack ; two parts, second jack ; 
three parts, third jack ; four parts, fourth jack ; 
five parts, the fifth and longest jack. When, 
however, the common rafter does not start 
from angle of hip and ridge-piece, the distance 
it is away from angle must be added to longest 
jack. If six jacks are to go into the opening, 
then divide rafter into seven parts, and so on 
for any number of jacks.” The words we have 
italicised are incorrect; instead of “longest 
jack,” we should read "common rafter,” and 
add, for the sake of clearness, “ before dividing 
by the number of jacks plus one.” The rule 
for finding the length of purlins is not clearly 
expressed. These, however, are small matters, 
and we have pleasure in recommending the 
book as a labour-saving work of considerable 
value. 


By R. W. NEw: 


Homeland Handbooks. Vol. 18. Minehead, 
Porlock, and Dunster, by C. E. Larter. 
Vol. 20. Dawlish and the Estuary of the Exe, 
by Beatrix F. Cresswell. Vol. 23. Kingston- 
on-Thames, Surbiton, &c., by Dr. W. E. 
St. L. Finny. Vol. 25. Evesham and Neigh- 
bourhood, by William Smith. First Editions. 
London: The Homeland Association. 1902. 


THESE four volumes are all excellent additions 
to a usetul series of handbooks, and deal with 
particularly interesting districts. The beauties 
of Minehead, Dunster, and the Exmoor district 
are well known, and, apart from its scenic 
attractions, it is a very rich centre architec- 
turally. Fine churches and interesting houses 
abound, and particular features are the screens 
and other details in the former, and the plaster- 
work in the latter. A chapter is devoted to 
the picturesque ruins of the Cistercian Abbey 
of Cleeve, which is, like the rest of the Guide, 
well illustrated. Particularly charming is the 
group of church and almshouses at Selworthy, 
facing p. 32. 

The Guide to Dawlish and its Neighbour- 
hood has interesting notes and illustrations of 
two of the fine screens for which Devonshire 
churches are famous—those at Kenton and 
Kenn. The roodloft at Kenton is particularly 
fine, and well illustrated (p. 77). 

There is still, in spite of the modern growth 
of the town, a great deal of interest in the town 
and neighbourhood of Kingston-on-Thames. 
The parish church is especially interesting, and 
there are still many quaint examples of 
domestic work, and some of the houses on 
larger scale still retaining their old ironwork, 
one example of which is illustrated on page 21. 
Chapters are added on Hampton Court, and 
the interesting Ham House, Petersham—a fine 
seventeenth century building—and an illus- 
trated appendix on local trade tokens. 

The volume on Evesham and its neighbour- 
hood is exceptionally well illustrated, and deals 
with a district that would be hard to excel for 
beauty and historical interest. Evesham is 
remarkably rich architecturally with interesting 
ruins of the abbey, a magnificent bell tower, 
two interesting churches of St. Lawrence and 
All Saints near by, and in the town a great 
many remains of old houses. The neighbour- 
hood also is very rich in domestic work, 
notably the picturesque village of Broadway, 
and Chipping Campden with its quaint street 
and market house. A few miles west is 
Pershore, and the fine fragment of its Bene- 
dictine church, while dotted about are in- 
numerable villages, all of which have some- 
thing of interest to the visitor. There are 
several striking illustrations in this volume— 
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perhaps the best is a photograph of the village 


of Cropthorne. 


The guides are all concisely and brightly 
ex- 
haustive, enough is given to materially assist 

out all that is of interest 


written, and, although not necessarily 


the visitor in findin 
in the districts of which they treat. 


‘The Ancient and Loyal City of Exeter, By 
ö E 


BEATRIX F. CRESSWELL, 
Homeland Association. 


London : 


. . WE presume that the compiler of a guide-book 
has, like the historian, to choose 5 
uide to 


and accuracy, and the author of this 


Exeter has selected the former. It is brightly 


written, and so far the author is to be congratu- 


lated. But her disregard of facts and loose- 
ness of nomenclature are sometimes flagrant. 


For instance, the statement that the nave of 
the pre-existing Norman cathedral ended at 


the present north porch—for which, we believe, 
Dr. Oliver,a Devonshire worthy, was in the 
first place responsible—has no business to be 
re- affirmed to-day. It is generally well-known, 
we should have imagined, that the bases of 
the Norman piers are standing now beneath 
the pavement, abutting on the west wall. 
Further, this wall is itself for the most part 
built of Norman masonry, to which the face- 
work and detail of the fourteenth century nave 


were afterwards affixed. Moreover, there is a 


thirteenth-century chapel at the north-west 
corner. How this came to be there, with the 
nave stopping three or four bays short of it, 
does not seem to have occurred to the writer. 

Again, to speak of the great west window— 
a typical Decorated window with mullions— 
as Bishop Grandisson’s beautiful rose 
window is to conſuse commonly accepted 
terms in a most puzzling ſashion. 

The material of which the Norman towers 
are built, we may also point out, is not Beer 
stone, but Salcombe stone, a distinction of 
some interest, since the Norman masonry may 
be thus ſrecognised. The Beer quarries were 
not called into requisition until later. 

It is a mistake of minor importance, perhaps, 
to speak of the fine front“ of the Albert 
Memorial Museum, with its polished marble 
facings.” Yet it cannot be considered a suit- 
able description of an axed limestone building 
while two granite piers at the entrance repre- 
sent the only polish of which it can boast—if 
polish be really something to be desired. 

On the whole, we cannot commend the 
author’s choice. Some care as regards the 
authorities consulted, and a patient faculty of 
5 are essential features of a guide- 

ook, 


The Rood Screen of Ranworth Church. By 
EDWARD F. STRANGE. Norwich: Jarrold 
& Sons ; South Kensington : Lamley & Co. 
1902. 

THIS is a thin octavo, of 30 pages, giving a 

very good account of the beautiful rood screen 

at Ranworth—one of the most interesting of 
the numerous screens to be found in Norfolk. 

There are a few illustrations by Mr. H. P. 

Clifford, including a general view of the screen 

from the west or nave side, showing the 

returns or wings that helped to protect the two 
side altars placed against the western face. 

Unfortunately, a portion of the vaulted cove 

that supported the loft has been destroyed, but 

traces of its outline still remain. Of the 
numerous painted panels, that depicting St. 

George is given, and three small illustrations 

of the decorative detail are included. The 

church, which had become very ruinous, is 
being repaired under the superintendence of 

Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., and the work 

under notice has been written to help to raise a 

fund for the completion of the restoration. It 

will be found a useful guide to a highly inter- 
esting piece of mediæval woodwork and 

_ decoration. 


The Country Gentleman’s Estate Book. 1903. 
London: The Country Gentleman’s Associa- 
tion, Ltd. 1903. 

This is the eleventh year of this or of similar 
publications. The book is an excellent com- 
pendium, containing so much material that it 
would be impossible to refer to all the contents. 
It must saffice to point out that there is to be 
found in it much which will be useful for those 
‘improving or changing the character of their 
estates by building. There is, for an instance, 
a most excellent little section on brick enclosure 
walls, which is illustrated with some little 
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with buildings. 


very well be omitted. 


The Business Man’s County Court Guide. 


London: Effingham Wilson. 1903. 


THIs is a most useful little book, not only for 
the business man who wants to conduct a 
County Court action without the assistance of 
a solicitor, but also for young lawyers who 
may need a handy book of County Court 
Both in material and form it is 
excellent. The addition of information on costs 
was certainly desirable, and makes the book 


practice. 


practically complete. 


Blackie's Standard Shilling 
London: Blackie & Son. 1903. 18. 


THIS is a remarkable shillings- worth, not only 


including a very clearly printed dictionary of 


general words, but also an appendix which 
contains special terms used in engineering, 
physics & c.: commonly used phrases from 
foreign languages, with their explanations; a 
list of commonly used abbreviations and con- 
tractions, forms of ceremonial address and title, 
principal moneys and weights and measures 
of the world, mathematical and other signs 
and symbols, and diagrams illustrating the 
various types of mechanical movements and 
applications of force. The printing of the 
book is everything that could be desired, for a 
dictionary of this scale, and it is a publication 
which ought to have a great success among 
the large class of persons who cannot afford 
an expensive dictionary. 


— . — 


Correspondence. 


„ARCHITECTURE AND THE PUBLIC.” 


S1R,—In his able and comprehensive paper read 
before the Architectural Association on the rst inst., 
Mr. Needbam Wilson pointed out very fully what is 
the relationship at the present time between archi- 
tects and their employers, but he did not say very 
much as to the attitude of the public generally to- 
wards architecture, nor did he suggest how that 
attitude might be improved. Several of the speakers 
in the discussion which followed rather took up the 
side issues than the main subject, and the President 
was almost the only one who spoke much upon the 
vital question. 

It occurs to one that something more might have 
been said both by the reader of the paper and the 
subsequent speakers as to the real matter under 
consideration. It may doubtless be taken for 
granted that the general public do not care about 
architecture at all. Itis certainly the fact that the 
majority do not realise what the functions of an 
architect are. Comparatively few people ever 
employ the services of an architect, not that there 
is no occasion for them to do so, but that they are 
too ignorant or too stupid to make use of the men 
who are best fitted to be of good service to them. 
Take the average member of the public who buys or 
rents a house. How often he goes to Whiteley's” 
or the “ Stores” respecting the drains, to the same 
source of supply or to a local builder as to any 
alterations or additions he may require, and to 
Maple's or some other similar emporium for any 
decorative work! (This is not an exaggerated 
fancy picture, but a matter of every-day occurrence.) 
How seldom he consults the proper person to advise 
him on all these matters, viz., an architect! 

A similar instance happened quite recently in the 
case of a well-known West Ead Club, which was 
compelled to vacate its premises and seek a new 
home. On finding a building which it was thought 
might be made suitable for the accommodation of 
the club, the building being then in use for other 
purposes, did the committee consult an architect as 
to how their requirements could best be met? No. 
Nor did the proprietors of the building proposed to 
be altered do so, although they were prepared to 
spend several thousand pounds on altering and 
adapting their building to suit the club. They em- 
ployed a firm of builders to make the plans, and the 
club committee were apparently content with this 
arrangement, although they were men of high 
standing (noblemen, Church dignitaries, retired 
officers, and others of good social position) and pre- 
sumably of culture and intelligence, who might have 
been expected to know better. 

One can understand to a certain extent why 
directors of companies care more for the paying 
capacity of their buildings than for the architectural 
appearance of them, and why they prefer to employ 
an architect whom they can trust to get them a 


drawings, which make the? text clearer for 
those who are not professionally concerned 
We think, however, that the 
small illustrations placed at the end of the 
sections, and which are not concerned with the 
subject-matter of the adjoining text, might 
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good rate of interest on their capital, regardless of 
the architectural design, rather than one who 
would give them good architecture and perhaps, as 
they fear, rather less mone return. Not that 
there is any reason why a well-designed building. 
need be less remunerative than a badly-designed 
one, but the public seem to imagine that if they 
go in for art they must sacrifice utility, ignoring the 
fact that a good architect will combine both. 

To give another instance. A few years ago an 
enlightened colliery company in Derbyshire built a. 
model village enclosing a green, as advocated by 
Mr. Wilson. Architects were employed and the 
cottages were well designed, plain and simple, bot 
of good proportions and details, varied and pictu- 
resque ; in short—just what such buildings should 
be. Many other colliery villages have since sprung 
up within a few miles radius of that one, but has 
this model been imitated ? No. Miles and miles of 
stereotyped cottages have been erected in long rows 
of the ugliest and most depressing monotony, just 
brick walls with large ill-proportioned double-hung 
sash windows with heavy stone lintols and sills, 
high, narrow door openings with similar heavy stone 
heads, and flat-pitched purple slated roofs, with ugly 
chimneys. Occasionally a row of slightly superior () 
cottages with wooden bay windows of the most 
shocking proportion and scale—or want of them! 

No architect, surely, ever had a hand in these 
eyesores! And yet the cost of these can be so little 
less than the model village cottages, that it would 
seem hardly worth while to spoil whole villages and 
country sides for the sake of saving a trifling sum in 
the way of architects’ fees. 

Will the workmen's estates now being laid out 
and designed so admirably by the architects of the 
London County Council have the effect of inducing 
people to employ architec s to plan the develop- 
ment of estates and design cottages and artisans” 
dwellings, or will the general public still be content 
to leave such matters for the most part to the 
tender mercies of the jerry-builder, as heretofore ? 

Why should not Borough and District Councils 
require plans submitted for their approval to be 
prepared by professional architects, just as the In» 
corporated Church Building Society and other 
authorities do? This surely would be in the in- 
terests not only of architects, but of the general 
public, who might thereby be saved much suffering 
in both mind and body. 

Why should not the rudiments of architecture be 
more taught in our schools, so that the public might 
be led to take some intelligent interest in our art, 
instead of leaving it a closed book as at present, 
except in the case of the very few who makea 
special study of it? 

As Mr. Hare said, the daily Press might help 
architecture much more than it does. Only last 
week at least two important buildings were opened 
in London, viz., the Baptist Church House and the 
School of Art Needlework. The daily papers gave 
long descriptions of the ceremonies and the build- 
ings, but one looked in vain for the names of the 
architecte. Surely it should be of as much general 
interest to know who designed a public building as 
to know who wrote a play or composed an impor- 
tant piece of music. No newspaper report omits to 
record these latter facts. 

Mr. Wilson’s comparison of architecture with 
music as regards their power of causing emotion 
seems a little inapt, as it may be doubted whether 
they can be fairly compared in that respect, any 
more than can painting and oratory, the one being 
essentially an emotional art and the other not. It 
may also be questioned whether his remarks as to 
“the public not employing incompetent or un- 
qualified men as architects any more than they 
would an incompetent or unqualified lawyer” are, 
as he appears to intend them to be, an argument 
against registration. As matters now stand the 
public know that when they consult a lawyer they 
are employing a competent qualified man, but at 
present they have no such guarantee as regards an 
architect, nor will they have in the future unless 
some test of qualificatfon be made obligatory. 

Mr. Wilson’s view of the whole matter seems 
very pessimistic, but there is another side to the 
picture, and there are good clients as well as bad 
and indifferent ones. Many clients thoroughly 
appreciate our services, and an employer who took 
a great interest in his building during its progress 
said recently to his architect, I must say that you 
architects do earn your fees. I had no idea you dia 
so much work for the five per cent.” 

This sort of speech is as gratifying as the “ letter 
of grateful thanks with the final cheque” which 
perhaps is not quite so rare as Mr. Wilson appears 
to infer. Louis AMBLER. 


= SAXON REMAINS IN ENGLAND. 


SiR,—Referring to the list in your last issue of 
churches that show signs of Saxon work, you“ give 
but one instance for Herts. But is not Bengeo Old 
Church, Hertford, of Saxon origin and character? 

The church is rubble-built ; the quoins of the 
north-west corner of the nave are placed long and 
short. The chancel arch (cut through a wall 2 ft 
thick) is of the narrow, door-like character referred 


* We must point out to our correspondent that the list 
is not ours, but Professor Baldwin Brown’s, who is solely 
responsible bothꝗqſor the credit of it and for omissions (if 
any) in it.—Eb. 
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to by Mr. G. Gilbert Scott (“ Essay,” p. 48). The 
arch and jambs were evidently originally quite 
square cut and unmoulded; but the western face 
has been decorated with rude hatchet- cut orna- 
mentation that would appear to be later than 
the construction of the arch, and yet Early 
Norman. There is ample room for an altar 
in the nave on each side of the arch (cf. 
Mr. Scott’s remarks), and on the south side 
are traces of colour that may mark the place of a 
fresco. The one window in the north wall of the 
nave is placed high up, and is round-headed and 
splayed ; but, except as a suggestion of a similar 
predecessor, it is of no value, as it is manifestly 
modern. The west window is Perpendicular, as 
also is the finer of the two south windows. The 
chancel is apsidal, and appears to have been 
originally lighted by three splayed windows, north, 
south, and east, but the north light has been blocked 
by a tablet, and the east light has had an Earl 
English head inserted. There is a very plain, muc 
damaged piscina—fifteenth century, I think. 

The nave of the church appears to be used as a 
lumber-room. The chancel arch is boarded up, and 
the chancel alone used for service during part of 
the year. 

I came across the church on a cycle ride, a few 


weeks ago. ALBERT MITCHELL. 


CAPE TOWN UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


SIR,—Might I inquire through the medium of 
your columns whether anything is kaown to account 
for the somewhat lengthy period of silence which 
has elapsed since the designs in the above competi- 
tion were sent in on January 31 last—more than 
three months ago ? 

I am the more led to make inquiry because a few 
days before the date stipulated in the conditions for 
sending in the designs a notification appeared, in 
your issue of January 31 last, to the effect that the 
time was to be extended to the last day of February, 
but that the assessor, Mr. Aston Webb, having 
objected to this extension, the date would not be 
altered. 

This—in itself a rather curious circumstance— 
together with the time which has elapsed since 
the designs were submitted, prompts me to ask 
whether you, Sir, or any of your correspondents, 
have any information which would explain the 
matter. I enclose my card, and remain 

A COMPETITOR. 

„% We have no further information. The 
assessor, we believe, objected to the extension of 
the time because it was proposed at the request of 
one competitor only, and was therefore manifestly 
unfair to the remainder.—ED. 


WAVERTREE CHAPEL COMPETITION. 


S1R,—In reference to the above, I have been in 
communication with the Committee’s secretary re- 
specting the conducting of this competition (con- 
cerning which a letter appeared in your columns 
several weeks ago). He informs me in a letter 
replying to mine that there was no voting; Mr. 
Hartley's decision was laid before the Committee (a 
body of twenty gentlemen), and his recommendation 
was accepted unanimously. The assessor, out of 
forty-four designs, weeded them down to six, and 
ultimately to two, ‘New Era and Pax,’ and 
eventually fixed on the former.” 

I may say that the assessor was Mr. W. Hartley, 
F. R. I. B. A., of Liverpool, and the authors of the first 
and second designs were Mr. G Baines, of London, 
and myself respectively. 

I am sending this to you, Sir, as it will, no doubt, 
be a satisfaction to the competitors and to the pro- 
fession generally to know that this competition has 
been decided fairly. 

I was personally informed by Mr. Rogers that the 
exhibition was held and the book kept for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the names of persons likely to be 
interested in the scheme. A. GLADDING. 


CITY CLOUDS. 


SIR,—Have clouds any relation to large buildings, 
as they apparently have to hills ? We find cumulus 
clouds habitually near certain hills (as if they were 
moulded by them), and Ruskin has spoken of others 
forming round clumps of pines. There are often 
squares of cloud over cities—block after block. 

S. JAMES. 

*.* Perhaps some one who is proficient in 
meteorology can answer our correspondent's 


question. 
— — 


ORGAN, Sr. PETERS CHURCH, BELFAST.—A new 
crga», presented to St. Peter's Church, was dedi- 
cated on the 26th ult. The instrument was built by 
Messrs. Norman & Beard, Ltd. It stands in a 
chamber on the north side of the chancel, the 
hydraulic engine and feeders for blowing being 
placed in a crypt below the church. The hydraulic 
engine is by Mr. Hugh Swanton, of London. The 
case, of carved oak, is the work of Messrs. Harry 
Hems & Sons, Exeter, under the supervision of the 
architect of the church, Mr. S. P. Close, A. R. H. A. 


about 26 fl. by 15 ft., with lavatories attach 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH, MAPPERLEY, 
NOTTINGHAM.—The memorial stones were laid 
on the 30th ult. of the new Wesleyan 
chapel which is in course of construction at 
Mapperley. The chapel is situated on the north 
side of Woodborough-road. The style is Gothic, 
and the building is being constructed of red 
brick, with dressings of Derbyshire stone. 
The basement is devoted to a schoolroom 
about 52 ft. ty 34 ft. in dimensions, and con- 
taining three classrooms designed to accommodate 
between 400 and 500 children. Adjoining are 
kitchen and heating chambers, the intention being 
to warm the chapel by means of hot-water pipes. 
The chapel will be approached from the street level 
by a sloping path, and accommodation for upwards 
of 300 people is provided, the seats and doors being 
of pitch pine. Ministers’ vestry, choir vestry, organ 
chamber, &c., are reached from the chapel. Pro- 
vision is made for the addition of galleries when 
required. The architect is Mr. A. E. Lambert, and 
the contractor Mr. T. Barlow. 

CHURCH, CHATHAM.—The memorial stones have 
just been laid of the new Church of St. Andrew, 
Victoria Gardens, New-road, Chatham. The archi- 
tect was Mr. G. E. Bond, and the builder Mr. J. D. 
Corke, of Rochester. 

WESLEYAN METHODIST CHURCH, ENDCLIFFE, 
SHEFFIELD.—The foundation stones of the new 
Wesleyan Methodist Chapel which is to be built in 
Ecclesall-road, Sheffield, near to Endcliffe Woods, 
were laid on the rst inst. The building has been 
designed by Mr. Joseph Smith. The church is to 
seat 850 persons. The exterior walls will be of 
stone, faced with hammer-dressed local wall stones, 
and Stoke Hall ashlar stone dressings. There will 
be a nave, with centre and side aisle approaches, 
two transepts, apsidal-ended chancel, and choir 
with organ chamber on each side for divided organ. 
The scheme will cost about 9,6501. 

CHURCH HALL, CATFORD.—St. Andrew's Church 
Hall, Catford, which is now being used as a tem- 
po church, being crowded to overflowing, the 
architect, Mr. Philip A. Robson, A.R.I.B A., has been 
instructed to prepare contract plans for the per- 
manent structure immediately. The design will 
follow that which was submitted in the limited com- 
petition five or six years ago. The accommodation 
will be about 850. 

CHURCH, LINCOLN.—On Saturday last week the 
foundation-stone of the new Church of All Saints’, 
Lincoln, situate on the south side of the Arboretum, 
was laid. The new building was estimated to cost 
about 8,oool.,and the tender of Messrs. M. Otter & Co., 
amounting to 7,832/., was accepted. The architect 
is Mr. C. Hodgson Fowler, F.S.A., of Durham. The 
plans provide for a nave, two aisles (north and south), 
chancel, choir and clergy vestries, organ chamber, 
&c., while it will be connected by means of a short 
passage with the present mission-hall. The building 
is to be of red brick, with stone dressings, and there 
will be a bell turret at the east end. The roofing is 
to be or polished pitch-pine, and will be covered 
with red flat tiles. The seating is to be of polished 
red deal, with open backs, and accommodation will 
be provided for over 500 people. 

BAPTIST CHURCH, CAMBRIDGE.—The foundation- 
stone of St. Andrew’s-street Baptist Church, Com- 
bridge, was laid on the Oth inst. The church is 
being remodelled and to a large exter.t rebuilt, with 
an entirely new frontage and interior fittings, making 
use as far as possible of the foundations and side 
walls of the present building. The seating accom- 
modation of the new structure will be :—On the 
ground floor, 580 adults; in galleries, 326 adults; or 
a mixed congregation of over 1,000 persons. The 
materials for the front will be whole white flint 
facings to walls, and stone dressings and tracery to 
windows, &c, the joinery internally to be of 
Orbam wood wax- polished, the choir seats and 
pulpit of oak as left from the plane, glazing to 
windows of richly coloured lead glazing. The cost 
will be about 8,000}. exclusive of furniture. The 
exterior from St. Andrew's-street will have a square 
tower, rising to a height of 60 ft. to the parapet 
with a spirelet rising to a height of oo ft. from 
ground. This tower will have a three-light tracery 
window in the belfry stage on all sides, and a door- 
way at its base, leading to one of the staircases up 
to the gallery. On the opposite side of the main 
front will be a similar doorway, leading to the 
second staircase to gallery. In the centre rises a 
gable with carved traceried apex and finial, and 
comprising a five-light tracery window with moulded 
reveals and arch surmounted by moulded gable and 
finial and moulded traceried parapet. On the side 
elevations will be four Jarge traceried windows on 
each side. Internally the seats will be circular on 
plan, radiating from the pulpit. There will bea wood 
traceried arcade supported on columns, and hammer- 
beam trussed principals to the roof. The choir seats 
will be raised behind the pulpit ina semi-octagonal 
apse, with carved ceiliog and large windows. An 
organ-chamber opens out of the apse with arches. 
On either side is a vestry. A corridor extends across 
the rear of apse and vestries, giving convenient 
access to the choir and vestries without passing 
through the church, and having two separate exits, 
one at each end. Two additional exits are provided 
from the aisles at rear of church. A church parlour, 
is pro- 


vided, opening out of the rear corridor. There is 
access from the church to the school buildings. The 
architects are Messrs. George Baines & R. Palmer 
Baines, Clement’s-inn, Strand, London, W.C. 

WORKHOUSE, HASTINGS.—A new Union Work- 
house has been erected at Hastings at a cost of 
55,0001. The building is situate opposite the old 
structure, with which it is connected by a subway, 
for the present infirmary will still be in use. The 
materials used are East Sussex kiln bricks with Bath 
stone dressings. There are three main blocks, the 
centre of which is devoted to the administrative 
department. Here are to be found the master’s and 
matron’s apartments, and the other officials’ rooms. 
At the rear of these is a dining-hall, the dimensions 
of which are 70 ft. by 37 ft. Behind this again is 
the kitchen. This central block is flanked on eitber 
side by the men’s and women’s pavilions, the latter 
of which is 200 ft. long; the men's, however, is not 
quite so long. The ground floor of the pavilions, 
which are about 45 ft. in height, is used for day- 
rooms, and the first and second floors as dormi- 
tories. Sleeping accommodation is provided for 
154 men and 184 women. On the west side are 
situated quarters for the blacksmith, tailor, car- 
penter, and shoemaker ; here is also the bakery and 
the laundry. In this portion of the premises is the 
boiler-house, containing two boilers, which drive 
the machinery used in the laundry, and which is 
surmounted by a chimney shaft 80 ft. high. The 
entrance block consists principally of accommoda- 
tion for male and female vagrants. There are 
forty-four compartments in the casual ward, half 
of which are provided with a little cell, where the 
vagrant has to earn his night’s lodging by breaking. 
a quantity of stone, small enough to be thrown 
through the iron grating with which each little cell 
is fitted. There is also an apparatus for fumigating 
tramps’ clothes ; while other space is taken up by 
the male and female probationers’ wards, store- 
rooms, porter’s offices, and walting- rooms. Messrs. 
A. W. Jeffery & Son were the architects of the new 
workhouse, and Mr. Jenkins the builder. 

POLICE STATION, SOUTHWICK, DURHAM.—A new 
police station for the Durham County Constabulary, 
at Southwick, is being erected. The new building. 
is situated in Shakespeare-street North, on a por- 
tion of a large site purchased by the Durham County 
Council for the purpose. The premises have been 
erected in the Queen Anne style from the designs of 
Mr. Wm. Crozier, County Surveyor and Architect. 
Living accommodation is provided for an inspector 
and his family and three single constables. The 
cells are four in number, and are all connected with 
a system of electric bells. Mr. J. G. Kilburn was 
clerk of works. 

POLICE STATION, BYKER. — The new Byker 
police-station was opened on the ist inst. The 
buildings consist of three sections, each complete in 
itself, viz., fire-station, police-station, and superin- 
tendent’s house. The principal entrance to each is 
in Headlam-street, The fire-station comprises on 
the ground floor an engine-house with watch-rocm 
adjoining, and stable for three horses, &c. The 
three floors above each consist of a fireman’s house. 
The stalls of the stable open directly into the engine- 
house at the rear of the fire appliances, both the 
large gates and the doors being fitted with Wm. 
Try's patent fittings. The walls are lined with 
opalite, and the floors laid with hard, impervicus 
briquettes. The ground toor of the police-station is 
occupied by a square entrance-hall and staircase, 
from which access is gained to superintendent's 
Office, surgeon’s-r.om, waiting-room, parade-room, 
and charge-room. Through the charge-room the 
cells corridor is approached, on either side of which 
are arranged the six cells and bathrocm connected 
therewith. On the first floor a recreation- room and: 
reading-room and a mess-rocm are provided, as 
well as kitchen, with the messman’s living-rooms 
adjoining. The second floor is given up to sleeping 
accommodaticn for twenty single constables. The 
superintendent's house is between the fire-station 
and the police-stalion, and communicates internally 
with the latter. Each section has its own yard, 
outbuildings, &c. Externally red brick is used and 
stone dressings. Over the staircase of firemen’s 
quartersa clock tower rises. The general contractor 
for the works was Mr. Isaac Bewley, Dunston. The 
plumbing was by Messrs. Bland Bros. ; the electric 
wiring by Messrs. Robson, Robson, & Co., the 
current being supplied from the Corporation Power 
Station under Mr. A. le Rossignol. The heating en- 
gineers were Messrs. Wm. Scott & Sons, Newcastle 
and Jarrow. The clerk of the works was Mr. Thos. 
Marriner, and the clock was by Messrs. Reid & 
Sons, of Newcastle. The architects, Messrs. Cackett 
& Burns Dick, were appointed as the result of a 
competition, in which their design was placed first 
by the Corporation's assessor. 

SCHOOL, BLACKPOOL.—A new Board school has 
been erected in Thames-street, South Shore, from 
the designs of Mr. H. Wade, architect, of Blackpool, 
Mr. C. Place being the Board’s clerk of works. The 
school is a one-story building, with separate 
central halls for infants, juniors, and seniors. The 
front elevation is of Withnell brick, witb Aspatria 
stone facings. There is accommodation for 1,096 
children, and the cost of the school has been 
estimated at about 25, o00l. The general con- 
tractors for the erection of the school were Messrs. 
J. Parklnson & Sons, of Blackpool, and the various 
sub-contractors were :— Plastering and slating, 
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Messrs. W. Walker & Co., Blackpool; plumbing 
and glaring, Mr. J. Coulson, Blackpool; painting, 
Mc. J, Hall, South Shore ; heating and ventilating, 
Messrs. Waystatf & Co., Dukinfield; ornamental 
‘gailings and gate, Mr. J. Monk. Preston; asphalt- 
img, Messrs. Stanbury Bros., South Shore; and 
„„ sewering, Mr. R. Escome, Black- 
P 

CHURCH HALLS, ARBRCATH.—New church halls 
re being erected in connexion with St. Mar- 
gatet’s Parish Church, Arbroath. The halls have 
been erected from designs prepared by Mr. Hugh 
Gavin, acchitect, Arbroath, and have cost about 
4,200}. The principal hall is 50 ft. by 24 fl., and is 
designed to accommodate 250 persons, while the 
other apartments consist of a Session House and a 
Guild room. Tbe contractors were :—Masons, 
Ramsay & Gordon: juiner, R. C. Farquhar ; 
plumbers, Herron & Colville; slaters, Mitchell & 
. Son; and plasterer, Alexander Patterson. 

BANK PREMISES, BLACKHILL, DURHAM.—New 
premises for the York City and County Banking 

Company have been erected in Derwent-street, 
Blackbill. The new bank, which has cost between 
_ 3,000L and 4, 000l., is of three stories, and has been 
designed by Mr. G. T. Wilson, architect, Blackhill, 
While the principal contractor was Mr. Joseph 
Eltringham, also of Blackhill. The sub-contractors 
‘were Mr. William Strachan, Blackhill, plumbing ; 
Mr. George Nicholson, Leadgate, slating; Mr. 
Frankland, Blackhill, plastering and cementing ; 
and Mr. Surtees Leslie, Shotley Bridge, painting 
and decorating. On the ground floor is the bank 
toom and counting-houge, 20 ft. in width and 24 ft. 
in length. From the main entrance there are 
separate means of access to the manager's private 
apartments, the clerk’s oftice, and the banking 
department. 

FREE LIRRARY AND POLICE STATION, FOLES- 
HILL, COVENTRY.—The building in course of erection 
in Holmsdale-road, Foleshill, for use as a public 
library and police station is approaching com- 
pletion. The buildings are of red pressed bricks, 
‘with ced Runcorn stone dressings, and in the Re- 
naissance style. Three front entrances lead respec- 
tively to the police station, the police superinten- 
dent's apartments, and the public library. The 
entrance to the public library leads through a 
vestibule and swing doors, with check springs, to 
che borrowers’ lobby, which is divided by a counter 
from the lending department. Proceeding through 
the borrowers’ lobby, access is gained to the 

keading- room, 25 ft. by 28 ft. The part of the 
building devoted to the purposes of the police 
- consists of a charge-room, with three cells at 
the rear. and apartments above. The charge- 
room, situated at the front of the building, 
‘is entered from the street through a vestibule. 
At the rear, corridors for the prisoners to take 
exercise in lead to the cells, two of which 
ate for males and the other for females. Beyond 
he cells is the boiler-house, from which the ground 
oor of the entire building is heated, radiators being 
laced in the principal rooms. In the upper story 
ve rooms for the accommodation of the police who 
ive on the premises. The superintendent or sergeant 
a charge has apartments above the free library, 
with separate entrances from front and back. The 
buildiag wil be lighted by electric light from the 
Corporation's cables. A fire station has been 
erected on a site at the rear of the building, com- 
municating with Holmsdale-road by means of a 
road way 10 ft. wide. The architect for the build- 
ing was the Borough Eogineer and Surveyor (Mr. 
J. E. Swindlehurst), and the contractor is Mr. C. 
Gray Hill: Mr. G. E. Cluett being the foreman. 

PunLic LIBRARY, EDINBURGH.— An extension 
has just been made to the library in George IV. 
Bridge. The extension, which is at the north- west 
corner of the present building, extends as far as 
Maconochie’s Close, Cowgate. and consists of a 
book stack four stories in height, and rising 110 ft. 
from the Cowyate level. With the exception of the 
newsroom story, the other Hats are sub-divided by 
iron Moors into stories about 7 ft. in height. The 

upper story, which is divided into four flats, is to be 
. used for reference works, and the story below that, 
which is divided into three flats, is for the lending 
library, while the three flats below the newsroom 
Hor are for general storage of books previous to 
their allocation. The newsroom floor is in ex- 
tension of the present newsroom, and will be 
chietly used by magazine readers. This apartment 
is 25 ft. in height, and is approached from the 
present newsroom through a faience archway. 
corresponding to that in the north-east corner of 
the building. The room has been finished in some 
respects in correspondence with the remainder of 
this pact of the library, the walls being panelled to 
the height of about 7 ft. 0 in., and between the 
wiodows oak bookcases have been fitted. Theroom 
is furnished with eight tables, and lighted by three 
windows (0 ft. high. Access to the whole of the 
Noors is obtained by an electric lift, supplied by Archi- 
bald Smith & Stevens, London. On the west side the 
exterior walls are of stone, and on the north and 
east they are of white enamelled brick. Hot-water 
pipes and radiators supply the heating. The archi- 
tect was Mr. R. Morbam, City Superintendent of 
Works ; and the builders, Messrs. Kinnear, Moodie, 
& Co. and Colin Macandrew. The cost has been 


about 6,ooo/, the accommodation provided is for 


£25,000 volumes. 


The new meeting house at Cheltenham for the 
Society of Friends was opened on the 4th inst. 
The building, which is erected in Portland-strect, 
consists of a meeting-room, hall, and cloakrooms on 
the ground floor, and a large classroom on the 
the first floor, which can be used as a gallery for 
the meeting-room if required. The cost of the 
building is about 1, oool. 


builder, Mr. W. T. Nicholls, Gloucester. 


to Mr. Consul Robinson's annual Report on the 
trade and navigation of the port of Amsterdam, 
building has been active and profitable throughout 
the past year, and is still in a flourishing condition, 
both as regards the quarters of the labouring classes 
and the better description of dwelling-houses; but 
the trade has been much disturbed by the restless- 
ness and the constantly renewed demands on the 
part of the workmen. 
classes to the neighbouring towns, in which muni- 
cipal taxation is still comparatively light. continues 
to take place, and the immediately outlying parishes 
of the city are also being filled with cheaper dwel- 
lings, with the inducements of much more moderate 
taxation. 
dock for bonded goods was completed during 1002, 
and the dock is now in use. The new Exchange 


tion of the new one. 
trical works for the municipality will not be com- 


entrepot dock will be filled up, and a part of the 
ground thereby acquired will converted into an 
extension of the goods station of the State railways. 
With regard to the North Sea Canal to Ymuiden, 
it may be mentioned that the new railway bridge 
over the canal at Velzen has been completed: but 
that the footbridge, which is 30 great an obstacle to 
shipping passing through the canal, has not yet 
been removed. The pontoons, which have been 
constructed as a ferry for passengers and carriages 
or carts, have unfortunately proved a complete 
failure after many trials, and new means will have 
to be adopted to replace the footbridge when 
removed. The entire reconstruction of the railway 
and footbridge over the canal on the line leading to 


FRIENDS’ MEETING HOUSE, CHELTENHAM.— 


The architect is Mr. 


Henry T. Fowler, Barrow-in-Furness, and the 
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FOREIGw. 
BUILDING AFFAIRS IN AMSTERDAM. - According 


The exodus of the wealthier 


The construction of the new entrepot 


nears its completion, and will probably be opened 
in the course of this spring. The old Exchange 
building will be removed at once after the occupa- 
The erection of central elec- 


pleted for another year or two. The former 


Zaandam has been decided upon, and this bridge, 
another of the serious obstacles to the navigation of 
the canal, will be raised to a clear height of 394 ft. 
above the level of the water, thus admitting of the 
passage of a much larger number of vessels without 
the necessity of opening the bridge. The newly- 
constructed breakwater and quay outside the com- 
mercial quay, now called Y Quay, is in working 
order. Several sheds have already been constructed 
and others are in course of construction by the 
municipality, which lets them to private firms and 
companies. 
— — 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Nr. Geo. Pearson, architect and surveyor, of 50, 
Moorgate-street, has taken his son, Mr, J. Herbert 
Pearson, into partnership. The practice will be 
continued under the style of “ George Pearson & 
Son.” Messrs. Easton & Co. haveappuinted Messrs. 
J. Lomax Kendal & Co, of St. James‘s-square, 
Manchester, as agents for their hydraulic and 
electric lifts for the cities of Manchester. Stockport, 
and Salford. 

THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT MUSEUM —We are 
glad to find that we were mistaken in the idea that 
this great building is to repeat the prevalent use of 
terra-cotta frontage in its neighbourhood. The 
drawing in the Academy for some reason gives very 
much the impression of terra-cotta architecture, but 
in fact it is being carried out with Portland stone. 

FIREPLACE LINTELS. — Mr. Louis J. Newton 
sends an illustration and description of his skeleton 
fireplace lintel. a kind of short open box- beam 
intended to supersede the time-honoured chimney 
bar. It is fixed at ordinary height of range or 
register, and the open front of the lintel is filed in 
with three courses of 44 in. brickwork after the 
grate has been set. Where there is much weight over 
a fireplace opening it is certainly an improvement 
on the time-honoured bar. 

PROPOSED INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL, 
LINCOLN.—Ono the 25th ult Mr. E. P. Manby. 
M D., Inspector for the Local Government Board. 
held an inquiry at the GuildhaU, Lincoln, into the 
application of the City Council for sanction to 
borrow 5,500/. for the erection of an infectious 
diseases hospital at Lincola. 

STREET IMPROVEMENTS, FALKIRK.—An extensive 
street improvement is to be carried out in the 
Liatriggs, Falkirk. The improvement consists of 
the substitution of a 40 ft. wide street for a lane, 
8 ft. wide, which at present connects two of the 
main thoroughfares—High-street and Newmarket- 
street. To accomplish this purpose the Town 


of 12, 000l., giving an area of 3,169 square yards. 


Council purchased property in the vicinity, at a cost 


The scheme has been prepared and the plans drawn 
by Mr. David Ronald, C.E., Burgh Engineer. 


St. Louis, MISSOURI, EXHIBITION, 1904.—A 


Royal Commission is appointed to obtain and dis- 
tribute full information as tothe best mode in which 
this country and the British Dominions beyond the 
seas may be duly represented at the International 
Exhibition of Arts, Industries, and Manufactures, 
and the Products of the Soil, Mine, Forest, and Sea, 
to be held at St. Louis, Missouri, in the course of next 
year, The Prince of Wales is nominated President 
of the Commission, which consists of thirty-seven 
members and includes Sir William H. Preece ; Mr. 
Horace Plunkett, Vice-President of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ire- 
land; Sir Edward Poynter ; Sir L. Alma-Tadema ; 
Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, Director of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum (Art Museum); Messrs. Thomas 
Brock, T. G. Jackson, W. Q. Orchardson, and E. A. 
Abbey; and Messrs. Clement Le Neve Foster 


Professor of Mining at the Royal School of Mines, 
ondon), J. C. Hawkshaw (President of the Instita- 


tion of Civil Engineers), W. Maw (President of the 
Institution of Mechanical Engineers), and F. Grant 
Ogilvie (Director of the Edinburgh Museum of 
Science and Art). i 
appointed as secretary to the British Commission. 


Colonel C. Moore ‘Watson is 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY.—The original 


gramme of the ordnance survey will shortly be 
completed by the issue of the map on a scale of ten 
miles to the inch, which, having been intended at 
the outset to serve as an index to the one-inch map, 
was adopted in 1802 by the Military Map Com- 
mittee for strategical uses. 
scale extends over twelve sheets, whereof the last 
will be published in three months hence; a hill 
edition of the survey is being prepared, and will, it 
is expected, be finished at the close of the current 
year. Colonel Johnston, R.E., Director-General, is 
now engaged in preparing for publication a map to 
the scale of two miles to the inch as a supplement 
to the current issue of the coloured maps of 
England and Scotland on the scale of four 
miles to the incb, whereon a new process of 
stipple-shading is adopted for indicating inclines, and 
five different tints are employed. 0 
miles series only the bolder inclines are shown in 
stipple, the contours being outlined, and both being 
coloured in brown; black is used for the names 
and outlines, blue for water, green for woods, and 
burnt sienna for principal roads. 
covering 864 square miles, has a printed space of 
18 in. by 12 in., and is sold for one shilling ; the 
sheet may also be bought mounted upon linen and 
folded between ded, 
present, to issue sheets of the map for certain ot the 
more frequented parts, but not for the whole, of 
the kingdom. 


The survey on that 


In the new two- 


Each sheet, 
It is intended, at 


two covers. 


THE SHREWSBURY CELEBRATION.—The ancient 


city of Shrewsbury proposes in July to celebrate the 
sooth anniversary of the battle of Shrewsbury, as 
marking an epoch in the history of the town. The 
battle was fought on July 21, 1403. 
of the celebration, which will extend from Sunday, 
July 19, to Saturday, July 25, will include two per- 


The programme 


formances of Shakespeare's Richard II.,“ Henry 
1V.,” and Henry V., and a good deal of attention 
will also be paid to architectural antiquities. There 
will be lectures on the church and college by the 
Rev. D. H. S. Cranage and Mr. St. John Hope, and 
visits to the Shrewsbury churches and to Wroxeter 


and Houghmond Abbey under the guidance of the 


Shropshire Arch:e logical Society. These, at least, 
are parts of the programme as alread proposed, 
though it may be subject to revision. Any further 
information will be supplied by the hon. secretaries, 
Messrs. Adnitt & Naunton, The Square, Sbrewebury. 

THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF CARPENTERS.— 
A series uf lectures on carpentry and joinery are 
announced to be held at Carpenters’ Hall each 
Thursday in May and on June 4. There are two 
new names on the list of lecturers, viz.: Mr. H. D. 
Searles Wood, who lectures on Timber. its Nature. 
Properties, and Applications,” and Mr. Lewis 
Solomon, whose subject is Stresses and Strains” 
The other lecturers are Professor R. Elsey Smitb. 
A. R. I. B. A., and Mr. James Bartlett, Assistant 
Lecturer at King’s College. 

SUBSIDENCE IN THE STRAND. — At about nine 
o'clock on Sunday evening the watchman on the 
Savoy building operations in the Strand was 
alarmed by the sound of cracking timber. Pro- 
ceeding to the road he saw the pavement in front 
of the hoarding erected there sinking gradually, as 
it were, iato the earth. The hoarding itself and the 
platform hoarding above were tilting over and 
slowly increasing their angle. He raised the alarm 
and the police and a brigade of the Salvage Corps 
were quickly on the spot. Barriers were erected 
around the fallen pavement and the foot trafic 
directed to the other side of the road. A 4-in. gas 
main runs close by, and immediately under the 
scene of the accident run three electric cables, one 
of the London Company of 10,000 volts. Beneath 
the hoarding on the works side is a drop of some 
30 ft., where excavations have been made for build- 
ing purposes, and the whole district seems to be 
honeycombed with cellars of an ancient date. On 
the top of the hoarding platform are some eight or 
nine tons of old bricks, and these, with the heavy 
rains, seem responsible for the subsidence. 

ARCH.ZOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN CRETE.—The 
correspondent of the Timcs in the Balkan Peningsla 
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writes from Sofia, April 22 :—The excavations begun 
towards the close of last season at Hagia Trias, near 
Phæstos, on the southern coast of Crete, by Pro- 
fesser Halbherr, have been resumed this ‘spring 
under the direction of M. Hatzidakis, the ephor of 
antiquities at Candia. It will be remembered that 
at this spot Professor Halbherr made the very 
interesting discovery of another Mycen:ean palace 
similar to those at Knossos and Ph:estos. The 
palace is conjectured to have been the maritime 
residence of the Kings of Ph:eatos, for the sea, 
which is now some two kilomètres from the site, 
has probably receded considerably since Homeric 
times. The recent excavations have revealed a large 
structure containing the usual péyapoy, or hall for 
men, another piyapoy for women, baths, and 
dwo@jeat, or storerooms, No cisterns or water- 
pipes have yet come to light. The principal 
movable objects discovered by Professor Halbherr 
last year have already been described in the Times. 
In addition to these a large number of clay seals 
have been found here, as in otber Cretan dwellings 
of this period, and some dozen inscribed tablets 
exhibiting the mysterious linear or pictographic 
signs, which as yet have defied interpretation. 
Among the bronze objects recovered are several 
statuettes, votive effigies of oxen and goats, a spear- 
head, and ten double axes of the usual Cretan type, 
together with two small votive double axes, Nine- 
teen talents of bronze, in the shape of rectangular 
Plaques, have also been found; these apparently 
served as standard weights, or were employed in 
commercial transactions. A large amount of pottery 
has also been recovered. The excavations, which 
have been suspended during the Easter holidays, 
will shortly be resumed. 

PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, BELFAST.—On the rst 
inst. Mr. A. D. Price, M.Inst.C.E., Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, sat in the Town Hall to 
conduct an inquiry into the application of the Bel- 
fast Corporation for the Board’s sanction to the 
following loans:—50,o00/. for the purpose of the 
completion of the new City Hall, and for the fitting 
and furnishing of same and improvements to the 
grounds; 10, Oool. for the purpose of providing 
electric motors, fittings, and apparatus, including 
those purchased before the passing of the Belfast 
Corporation Act, 1002; and 1,5001. for the purpose 
of making additions to the Model Lodging- house 
for Men, Carrick House. Mr. Alfred Brumwell 
Thomas, architect for the new City Hall, said the 
amount of the contract was 149,8641., but now they 
wanted additional expenditure. The height of the 
building was to be increased by 3 ft., which would 
cost 3,750l., or 1, 250. for each additional foot in 
height. Mr. Thomas gave details of the items 
which necessitated the additional expenditure, and 
illustrated his remarks by means of plans, drawings, 
and photographs. 

PARISH CHURCH, LoD DON. — The long- continued 
restoration and repair of the church of Holy 
Trinity is now completed, with the reseating of the 
nave and aisles, at a cost of about 600]. Ten or 
eleven years ago a sum of 1, lool. was expended 
upon the repair of the nave roof, the aisles, the 
clearstory, and the western pinnacled and em- 
battled tower. The church was built of flint, with 
stone dressings, in the latter half of the &fteenth 
century. In the south aisle is a curious framed 
painting (1496) representing Sir James Hobart and 
his wife, kneeling, with views of the church and 
St. Olave's bridge; an inscription records that he 
rebuilt the church, and his wife the bridge. Sir 
James Hobart was Attorney-General and of the 
Privy Council to Henry VII., and ancestor of Sir 
Henry Hobart, Bart., Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas and Chancellor to Henry and 
Charles, Princes of Wales, in the reign of James I. 

CHERBOURG STONE.—Mr. Loftus, British Consul 
for the district of Cherbourg, in the course of an 
interesting report to the Foreign Office on the 
affairs of his consulate, observes :—“ The stone ex- 
ported from this port consists chiefly of broken 
stone for road making and mending. This is sent 
to the southern and south-easterly counties of 
England in British vessels, which usually come into 
the port light or with very little ballast, and catry 
the stone to such ports as Shoreham, Rochester, 
Poole, Langston, Rye, Whitstable, Gravesend, 
Ramsgate, and Southampton. This stone is termed 
quartzite, and is known in the United Kingdom as 
granite ; it is, however, not so hard as the real 
granite in the true sense of the term: the only dis- 
trict in which hard granite is quarried is Ferman- 
ville. This is not extensively exported, one of the 
reasons, doubtless, being that Dielette, the port of 
Fermanville, is very small and also very shallow, 
and does not permit any vessel of size to come into 
the port to load the stone, if they wished to do so. 
The stone exported from Cherbourg is broken by 
hand, for experience proves that it was not possible 
to keep the size uniform if the stone was broken by 
machinery. The sizes of the cubes into which this 
stone is broken are as follows:—14-in. and 2-in. 
cubes, at 63. per ton, delivered on board: 2}-in. 
cubes, at Ss. od. per ton, delivered on board. The 
freight charges to the southern ports of the United 
Kingdom, such as those mentioned before, are 
48. Gd. per ton. There is a plant in one of the 
quarries near Cherbourg which screens the broken 
stone by machinery, to insure uniformity of size. 
The principal companies interested exported be- 
tween them during the year 1901 in all 120,000 tons 
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of stone, and in 1902 the amount was 120,502 tons. 
The trade is in every way prosperous, the annual 
returns usually showing an increase over the pre- 
ceding year as regards the amount of stone 
exported.” 

JOHNS IMPROVED PATENT WINDOWS.—We have 
seen a working model of this window sent to us by 
“ Incorporations Ltd.,” who own the patent. It is 
one of the scores of contrivances for turning sash 
windows for cleaning, but has greater merits in the 
way of simplicity and easy working than many of 
them. A metal water bar in the side of each sash, 
working in a slot in the frame, is drawn back by 
two small metal nuts projecting through slits in the 
front of the sash, which is then reversible. The 
only question is about the entirely watertight 
quality at the bar, which cannot of course fit quite 
tight; but this may be provided against by throat- 
ing. At all events the action is perfectly simple, 
and hardly requires an explanation. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL EXTENSION AT DUDLEY.— 
On the rst inst., Lieutenant-Colonel A. C. Smitb, 
RE, on behalf of the Local Government Board, 
held an inquiry at Dudley Town Hall relative to 
the application of the Corporation for sanction to 
borrow 1, S 0l. for the purchase of premises in 
Staff ord-street and the adaptation of the same for 
the purposes of a technical school. Mr. J. Gam- 
mage (Borough Surveyor) having given details 
respecting the work, the inquiry terminated. 

AMENDED TENDERS, CARDIFF.—At the meeting 

of the Cardiff Guardians on Saturday last week the 
Board considered the report of a special meeting of 
the Building Committee, which stated that tenders 
for the alterations to buildings at Ely were received 
from Lattey & Co, Ltd., 3,777/. 163. 8d. ; George 
zurgess, 3 725/.; A. W. Cadwallader, 3,100/. ; John 
Gibson, 2,0441.; Knox & Wells, 2,899/. ; W. Thomas 
& Co., 2, 873I.; James Allan & Sons, 2,707/. 68.; 
Price Bros 2.000l.; Charles Beames & Nephew, 
2,0201.; E. Turner & Sons, 2,4481.; W. T. Morgan, 
2.4251. Blacker Bros, 2.3572.: W. Symonds & Co., 
2,2584. 18. 5d ; and C. C. Dunn, 2.1201. 23. 64. A 
letter was read from Mr. C. C. Dunn stating that 
he found he had omitted to include in his tender 
the amount of the slating and plastering summary 
in one bill. and he asked the Board to add the sum 
of sri. 88. 11d. to the amount of his tender. It was 
resolved, by ten votes to five, that Mr. Dunn's 
amended tender of 2,177]. 118. 5d. be admitted to 
competition. Having turther considered the sche- 
dules of prices to be allowed for old materials and 
of charges for day work accompanying the two lowest 
tender, the Committee resolved to recommend the 
Board to accept the tender of Mr. C. C. Dunn for 
alterations to buildings at Ely at 2,177/. 11s. 34. 
Alderman S. Mildon (Chairman of the Committee) 
moved an amendment that Mr. Dunn's tender be 
accepted, and not the amended tender. His conten- 
tion was that once a tender had been opened, it was 
unreasonable to accept any amended tender, and he 
thought they ought to stand fast to that principle. 
He (Mr. Maddon) could secure any contract in a 
public body in Cardiff provided the principle of an 
amended contract was accepted. He did not say 
how it could be done, but it could be done, and he 
could do it. Mr. J. Enoch seconded. Mr. C. W. 
Melbuish moved that the amended tender be ac- 
cepted. He said emphatically that if the bills of 
quantities had been correct and no omissions had 
been made, Mr. Dunns mistake would not have 
been made, and he thought the Guardians were pri- 
marily responsible for that mistake. Mr. R. Suther- 
land seconded the last speaker’s motion. Upon a 
division, Mr. Mildon's amendment was carried, 30 
voting for and 21 against.— Western Mail. 

BUILDING RESTRICTIONS AND HOUSING.—The 
Glasgow Housing Commission is nearing the end 
of its public labours. It was officially intimated 
at the close of the sitting on the rst inst. that the 
list of witnesses will be exhausted towards the end 
of this month, and that any person desiring to 
tender evidence should at once communicate with 
the Secretary, Mr. William Brodie, 77, St. Vin- 


cent-street. The only witness examined on the 


rst inst. was Mr. T. L. Watson. F.R I. B. A., who 
ave evidence on behalf of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects. Confining himself mainly to the 
architectural aspect of the subject, he complained 
at the outset that the Glasgow Building Regula- 


tions Acts of 1892 and 1900, while beneficial in effect, | J 


eontained certain provisions which had increased 
the cost of building without improving the 
amenity of the poorer districts, and some which, 
by restricting the freedom of the designer, tended 
rather to prevent improvement. He suggested, 
therefore, to the Towa Council the revision of 
the Acts with a view to cheapening and improving 
the character of workmen's dwellings. He pointed 
out that, by an extraordinary omission, no distinc- 
tion was made between the thickness of the walls 
of dwelling-houses and of {those of other buildings, 
such as stores and warehouses, and that the former 
were in thickness greatly in excess of their require- 
ments, this resulting in a most unnecessary throw- 
ing away of bricks and mortar. A comparison of 
the London and Glasgow Acts brought out the 
statement that, as the former were sufficient for all 
purposes of safety, it was evident that the Glasgow 
Acts involved an absolute waste of money and to 
tbat extent interfered with the erection of cheap 
dwellings. Mr. Watsoa also argued for a relaxation 
of the minimum width of 50 ft, for new streets. 
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The present standard fixed by the Act so far as 
tenement property was concerned was too high. 
Asked if he would have narrower streets in 
order to utilise the ground, Mr. Watson said 
he would have them closer together, and also 
narrower where the buildings were very low,. 
or recessed from the building line. With 


narrower streets it would be possible to build cot- — 


tages and small self-contained houses in outlying. 
districte. In the more central localities it would be 
possible not only to abolish the back land, but to 
dispense with back yards and lares, and to provide 
open playgrounds in front of the houses, and this 
the witness illustrated by plans and diagrams, He 
considered that the Building Regulation Acts inter- 
fered unduly with the legitimate and useful process, 


under proper restrictions, of “ making down exist- - 
ing houses, There were many buildings of that . 


class which could be made perfectly sanitary, and 
let at rents lower than those charged for new houses. 
Mr. Watson concurred with and adopted two sug- 


gestions made by the Institute of Architects to the . 
effect that the municipality should either refrain 


from building or restrict themselves to buildmg for 
the poorest class of tenants, such as could afford to 
pay rents not exceeding 28. 6d. per week, and that 
they should remove any existing and unnecessary 
restriction upon private effort. Gage’ Record, 
THE BRITISH EMBASSY 
“ Letter trom Paris” last week the date of the 
purchase of the house by the English Government 
should have been given as 1815, not 1850. 
METROPOLITAX WATER BOARD. — The third 
meeting of the Metropolitan Water Board was held 
on the 30th ult. at the o‘tices of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board, Sir J. T. Ritchie presiding. The 


principal business on the agenda was the election - 


of the permanent Chairman and Vice-Chairman. 
Mr. R. M. Beachcroft was elected to the former 
post, the latter not being proceeded with, The 
Chairman reported that Mr. Henry Clarke had been: 
chosen Chairman of the General Purposes Com- 
mittee ; Mr. H. Percy Harris Chairman of the Law 
and Parliamentary Committee; and Mr. D. J. 


Morgan, M P., Chairman of the Finance Com- 


mittee. The Board adjourned until May Sat half- 
past two. 

~ WORKMEN'S DWELLINGS IN NEWCASTLE.—The 
special Committee of the Newcastle Corporation 
for dealing with the projected erection of work- 
men's dwellings to replace those that have been 
extinguishe Sy recent improvements, passed 2 
resolution on the 4th inst. to erect a street of 


houses in Walker-road. Thedwellings to be erected. 
there will accommodate 225 tenants. The estimated: 


cost, it is stated, will be about 98. a room. 

PRIZE FOR A DUST-ARRESTING RESPIRATOR.— 
The Council of the Society of Arts are prepared to 
award, under the terms of the Benjamin Sbaw 
Trust, a prize of a gold medal, or 20/., for the best 
dust-arresting respirator for use in dusty processes 
and in dangerous trades. As far back as 1822 tbe 
Society awarded its Gold Medal to Mr. J. H. 
Abraham, of Sheffh-ld, for a magnetic guard to pro- 
tect persons employed in dry grinding. The 
apparatus, described in the Society's Transactions 
(Vol. 40, 1822, page 135), includes a respirator to 
cover the mouth and nose. This respirator was 
fitted with magnets, for the purpose of arresting tbe 
fine particles of steel thrown off in the process of 
pointing needles. and in other processes of dry 
gtinding. Although the invention was greatly 
appreciated at the time, it appears never to have 
come into practical use, the main objection to it 


having been, it is believed, raised by the workpeople . 


themselves, who feared that the lessened risk at 


tached to their employment would lower their. 
Similar considerations have, it is believed, 


wages. 
ood in the way of the introduction of various 
appliances intended to limit the risks associated 
with all trades in which the workpeople breathe a 
dusty atmosphere. The Council, however, think 
that such considerations are likely to have less 
weight at the present time, and they hope that the 
offer of a prize may draw the attention of inventors 
to the matter, so that it may result in the pro- 
duction of some suitable piece of apparatus, despite 
the difficulties with which the solution of the. 
problem is surrounded. Further particulars can be 
ascertained from the Secretary, Society of Arts, 
ohn-street, Adelphi, W.C. 

METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD.—At the hast 


meeting of this Board, the Hospital Committee, re- | 


porting from the point of view of risk from fire, on 
the subject of the use of temporary buildings for 


hospital purposes, said it had already been decide 


by the Board to demolish two out of eight wooden 
huts at the Northern Hospital, and the question of. 
replacing those eight huts by permanent buildings 
was before the Board. The demolition of the tem- 
porary hut at the South-Western Hospital and of 


BUILDING.—fno or 


— 


one of the temporary huts at the South-Eastern . 


Hospital was proceeding, and the question of re- 
constructing a part of this hospital in permanent 
materials was under consideration. At the North- 
Eastern Hospital the Board had approved of steps 


being taken for pulling down the wood structures 


there, and completing the reconstruction of the 


hospital in permanent materials, and the whole. 


matter of the preparation of a scheme for their 
consideration was before the Works Committee at 
the present time. There remained to be considered 


the Fountain Hospital, which was constructed 
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entirely ot corr ug ite 1 iron and wood; aad the 
wooden buildings at the North- Western Hospital. 
A3 to the recent iatal fi e at Colney Hatch Asylum, 
it seemed to the Committee that. as between a 
lunatic at ylum and an infectious hospital, the cir- 
cumstances of fice risk in wooden buildings were 
more favourable tothe hospital. At the same time, 
the risk ex sted, and must, they thought, be taken 


into account. They did not advise, however, at 
present at all events, any further demolition 
of existing temporary structures, but were of 
opinion that the accommodation which the tempo- 
rary structures afforded at the Fountain and North- 
Western Hospitals should be looked upon in the 
light of a second line of defence, and be used only 
for purposes of emergency, and when the number of 
Following this principle 
they proposed to empty the Fountain Hospital and 
the temporary buildings at the North-Western 
Hospital of patients as circumstances of infectious 
disease made it practicable, and to utilise permanen 

he 
empty buildings would be kept aired, clean, and 
ready for use at short notice, so as to provide for 
quick expansion of accommodation in time of in- 


cases rose considerably. 


accommodation to the fullest possible extent. 


creased needs. 


SHAKESPEARE'S BIRTHPLACE.—The annual meet- 
ing of the trustees and guardians of Shakespeare's 
birthplace was held on the 5th inst. at Stratford-on- 
The Mayor (Councillor Bird) presided. The 
Chairman of the Executive Committee (Mr. Edgar 
Flower) dealt with the agitation raised against the 
trustees, who, it was alleged, intended to demolish 
the ancient cottages adjoining Shakespeare’s birth- 
place in order to make room for a Carnegie 

Nothing was further from the 
intended by the trustees 
to erect the library on tbe site of the cot- 
They had been given for the sole pur- 
pose of extending the garden and so isolating 
The cottages were modern, 
The 
same spirit of conjecture and misstatement was 
It had 
been persistently stated that a palatial modern 
structure was to be erected. Oa the contrary, what 
was intended was the careful restoration when 
and 
wretchedly modernised house, and the filling up of 
a vacant piece of ground adjoining the School of 


Avon. 


free library. 
fact. It was never 
tages. 


the precious buildings. 
and of no historic or sentimental value. 


abroad regarding the proposed building. 


possible of an ancient, but dilapidated, 


Art with a building suitable for its purpose and 
situation. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL. — The Lord 
Mayor's Committee of Inquiry into the affairs of 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital met on the 5th inst. at 
the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor presiding. 
The meeting was held for the purpose of receiving 
the report ot the Sub-committee on Administration 
and Finance, of which Sir Thomas Jackson was the 
chairman. After a lengthy consideration of the 
report, the following resolution was unanimously 
agreed to: “That this committee, having carefully 
considered the report of the sub-committee on the 
financial and administrative management of the 
hospital, which is summarised in the ‘conclusions’ 
given below, are of opinion that the governors have 
completely vindicated the reputation, character, 
and administration of the hospital, and are fully 
justifed in appealing to the public for funds to 
enable them to utilise the land acquired from 
‘Christ's Hospital, and to provide the new buildings 
urgently necessary to bring the hospital up to 
modern requirements in all respects.” 

TENDER» FOR PIPES, BARROW.—At a meeting of 
the Barrow Town. Council on the 4th inst. a dis- 
cussion took place with regard to placing contracts 
for the water-pipe track, 16 miles long, from 
Duddon to Barrow. The Committee recommended 
the acceptance of Messrs. Hannay & Clarke's 
tender for pipes amounting to 42,3051, and of 
Messrs. John Aird & Sons’ tender tor the laying of 
the track, amounting to 26,4171. It was admitted 
that these were not the lowest tenders, but they 
were about 20000]. less than the Engineer's 
estimates. After the Council had discussed the 
matter ia private the recommendation was agreed to. 

SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK.—Messrs. Martin 
van Straaten & Co. write to say that their name, 
and not “ Messrs. Martin,” should have been given 
as the contractors for the marble staircase and 
floor. 

CRIEFF WATER EXTENSION SCHEME.—The new 
reservoirs and filters in connexion with the Crieff 
water extension scheme from Loch Turret, erected 
on the Kacck Hill, and situated on the north-west 
side of the town, were opened on the 20th ult. The 
engineer of the works was Mr. Gilmour, C.E, 
Glasgow, and Messrs. Kerr & Halley were the con- 
tractors. Tbe new reservoir is circular in shape, 
being 100 ft. in diameter and 20 ft. in depth to top 
water level. The filters, two in number, are each 
00 ft. by 40 ft., by 5 ft. C in. The cost of the present 
water extension scheme, including erection of reser- 
voir, filters, and laying of new piping from Loch 

Turret, &c., is about 12,0001. 


a? 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


PRESTON PAINTERS’ STRIKE.—A meeting between 
the Committee cf the Master Painters of Preston 
and a deputation representing the employees at 
present on strike, was held recently in the Castle 


Hotel, Preston. Tue meeting was called in 
response to the ofer of the men to submit the 
question of wages, 8d. or 87g d. an hour, to arbitra- 
tion, and during the conference the employers made 
a counter offer that the arbitration should be on 
8d. or 814d. an hour ; whether the men should start 


in wages of from 53. to 73. a week. 


hour. 
although several masters have conceded it. 


— — 
LEGAL. 


plaintitfs’ premises. 


Times, 


with the trustees of a voluntary settlement executed 
by him to build certain printing works, sbops, and 


printing works, the agreement being that upon the 
completion of the buildings the lessors (the trustees) 
should grant him a lease of the premises for 
a long term of years at a rent of 200. per 
annum. After he had commenced building, 
MacRae was threatened with litigation by the 
trustees of King's College Hospital, who were 
the owners of some vacant land on the north- 
eastern side of Gilbert- street, and to prevent this 
MacRae purchased the fee simple of the land for 
10,0001., and the hospital trustees conveyed it to 
him in January, 1807. On April 6 of that year 
MacRae, who was managing director of the plaintiff 
company, agreed to sell to his companv his equitable 
right to a lease of the printing work’, &c., under 
the building agreement, at a price which recouped 
him the expenses he had incurred in the acquisition 
of and in the construction of the premises, together 
with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per anrum 
on the outlay, Ia July, 1897, the company com- 
pleted the purchase, and went into possession of the 
premises, Ia February, 1898, the trustees of the 
settlement, at the request ot MacRae, granted the 
lease of the premises in the manner provided for in 
the building agreement of May 30. 1805. Ia Novem- 
ber, 1002, the plaintiff company commenced the 
present action. their contention being that as Mac Rae 
was the freeholder of the vacant land on the north- 
eastern side of Gilbert-street at the time of the 
alleged agreement of April 6, 1897, he and the per- 
sons Claiming under him were uader an implied 
obligation not to build on the vacant piece of land 
so as to iaterfere with the access of light to the 
windows in the plaintiff's premises overlooking the 
vacant land as the same was enjoyed at the dates of 
the alleged agreement and lease. The executors of 
MacRae in February, 1902, sold the westernmost 
portion of the plot of vacant land in Gilbert-street to 
defendants who are the well kaown publishers, and 
it was on this plot of land that the buildings com- 
plained of were being erected. The case wa: heard 
by his lordship on April 2 and 3 last, when his lord- 
ship reserved judgment. 
Mr. Justice Byrne, in delivering judgment, said 
it was not necessary for him to determine to what 
extent the doctrine of implied grant, or non-dero- 
gation from grant, applied to equitable interests, be- 
cause in the present case, on the facts, he did not 
think the plaintitia had established the right they 
claimed. He came to the conclusion on the evidence 
that MacRae was not the agent for the plaintiff 
company ia entering into the building agreement, 
or in building, and that he did not become their 
agent in April, 1897. There was evidence to show 
that MacRae meaut to utilise the land he purchased 
from the hospital trustees for 10,000/. for building 
purposes. He came to the conclusion that there 
was no express grant of any right to the access of 
light by MacRae to the plaintitfs, and no contract 
or bargain by MacRae with the plaintiffs to keep 
his land free from buildings and not to sell. He 
thought the plaintitts had made out no case entitling 
them to relief, and dismissed the action with costs. 
His lordship granted defendants an inquiry as to 


at 7 o’clock a.m. or at 730; whether the masters 
should be empowered to employ men on jobs over 
the three miles limit, the men to pay their own 
lodgings and railway fare. The latter part of the 
offer, it is stated, would necessitate an alteration of | 
the men’s rules, and would also mean a reduction 


PAINTERS’ STRIKE, CARDIFF.—The Cardiff Opera- 
tive Painters came out on strike on the rst inst. 
They claim an advance of wages from 84. to od. per 
The Masters’ Association refuse the advance, 


ST. CLEMENT DANES BUILDING DISPUTE. 


MR. JUSTICE BYRNE, in the Chancery Division on 
the 30th ult., delivered a considered judgment in the 
case of the “ Financial Times,” Ltd., v George Bell 
& Sons, an action by the plaintiff company, the 
lessees of buildings used as printing works and 
offices, known as Newspaper Buildings,” in the 
parish of St. Clement Danes, for an injunction to 
restrain defendants from erecting any building so as 
to darken, hinder, or obstruct the free access of 
light to certain windows in the plaintiffs’ premises 
which overlooked the defendants’ land. The short 
facts were these :—The defendants, in February, 
1902, acquired a plot of land on the north-eastern 
side of Gilbert-street, opposite plaintiffs’ premises, 
and proceeded to erect thereon a block of buildings 
over 50 ft. high, which it was admitted would, when 
completed, materially interfere with the light of the 
The plaintiffs’ title to their 
pre mises was as follows :—The late Mr. Douglas 
Gordon MacRae, the founder of the Financial 
and the largest shareholder in the com- 
pany, on May 30, 1896, entered into an agreement 


offices on the site of the plaintiff company’s present 


building operations pending the hearing of the 
action. 

Mr. Levett, K.C., and Mr. Beebee appeared for 
the plaintiff company aud Mr. Rowden, K.C, and 
Mr. St. Joha Clerke for the defendants. 


POINT UNDER SECTION 22 OF THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1875. 


MR. JUSTICE SWINFEN EADY, in the Chancery 
Division, on the rst inst., concluded the hearing of 
the care of Faber z. the Gosforth Urban District 
Council, an action by the plaintiffs for a declaration 
that they were entitled, under Section 22 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875, to connect their proposed 
sewers with the sewer of the Council. 

It appeared that the plaintiffe, as trustees under 
the will of one Montague, prepared a scheme for the 
development of an estate belonging to the testator 
at Kenton, in Northumberland, as a building estate. 
The plaintiffs divided the estate into lote, which 
they proposed to sell for the erection of a number 
of houses upon the estate, and to construct sewers 
for the purpose of taking the sewage from the 
houses so erected. The sewer, which was vested in 
the defendants as the Local Authority under the 
Public Health Act, 1875, was laid and constructed to 
a point in Kenton-lane, close to the south-west of 
the estate in question. Section 22 of the Act enacts 
that the owner or occupier of any premises without 
the district of the Local Authority may cause any 
sewer or drain from such p emises to communicate 
with any sewer of the Local Authority on such 
terms and conditions as may be agreed on between 
such owner or occupier and such Local Authority, 
and that any dispute between the parties may be 
settled at the option of the owner or occupier by a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction or by arbitration in 
the manner provided by the Act. The case came 
before the learned Judge as a motion for judgment 
on admissions in the pleadings. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 
his lordship, in giving judgment, said that the plain- 
tiffs’ plans of the proposed buildings showed sewers 
of different dimensions, ranging from 9 in. to 18 tb. 
in diameter, and plaintiffs’ case was that they were 
entitled under Section 22 of the Act, as the owners 
of premises which were within the Castle Ward 
district, to connect their 18-in. sewer with the 
defendants’ sewer—that was to the sewer of an 
adjoining Urban District. On February 14, 1903, 
the defendants’ solicitors wrote to the plaintitfs that 
the connexion of such a series of sewers as was 
shown on the plan with the Gosforth sewer was 
altogether outside the scope of Section 22 of the 
Act, and could not be forced upon the defendant 
Council without their consent, and that if the plain- 
tiffs insisted upon going to arbitration, the Council 
would appoint an arbitrator under protest, and 
reserve their right to raise this contention at every 
point in the procsedings. Plaintiffs afterwards 
started the present action. No houses had yet been 
built, nor had any drains been constructed. The 
plans showed a large system of sewers, and if the 
works were carried out according to the plan, the 
result must be that a large volume of sewage would 
be sent down the Gosforth sewer. In these circum- 
stances he was not prepared to make the declara- 
tion asked for, which might have the effect of ham- 
pering any arbitrator or Court of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion. The only order on the motion would be that 
the Court did not think fit to make any such declara- 
tion as the plaintiffs asked 755 ae 5 
liberty to apply as to payment of costs on the - 
ciuson of aa proceedings which might be taken 
under the provisions of Section 22 of the Act. 

Mr. Mcmorran, K. C., and Mr. Waddy appeared 
for the plaintiffs; aud Mr. Scott Fox, K. C., and Mr. 
Gatey for the defendants. 


CASES UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT. 


AN appeal under the London Building Act against 
a notice of objection by the District Surveyor of 
Clerkenwell was heard on the 17th ult. by Mr. 
D Eyncourt at the instance of the architect, Mir. G. 
Hamilton Briggs, who had sent the District Sur- 
veyor a notice “to erect a domestic building’ to be 
used wholly or principally as offices and counting- 
houses within the meaning of Section 39, the build- 
ing comprising shop and basement used for business 
purposes, with two stories of living accommodation 
over, according to the plans submitted to you. 
The new building was intended to be erected on a 
part of the present site of No. 77, Chapel-street, at 
the junction with Suffolk-street. The District Sur- 
veyor served a notice to provide an open Space in 
the rear. The architect objected to this, amd con- 
tended that as the cubical contents of the business 
portion was in excess of the remainder, and was 
greater in superficial area, no air s ia the rear 
was necessary. Mr. Reed, instructed by Mr. Yates, 
appeared for Mr. G. H. Briggs, and Mr. Andrews, of 
the London Cuunty Council, represented the District 
Surveyor. The Magistrate affirmed the District 
Sur veyor's objection, and awarded two guineas 
costs. 


A CASE under the London Building Act Of 1894 


came before Mr. Alderman Alliston at the Guid- 


the damages suffered by them by the stay of their | hall on the 30th ult. The prosecution was at the 
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instance of “the Mayor and Commonalty and 
Citizens of the City of London,” for whom Mr. T. G. 
Vickery appeared, and Messrs. W. Norman Higgs, 
Stanley Higgs, and Chas. S. Barber Higgs were the 
defendants, and were represented by Mr. Joseph, 
barrister. 

The matter arose out of the great Barbican fire in 
April of last year, and Mr. Vickery explained that 
the summonses were taken out under the 109th and 
116th Sections of the Act, and were for the 
recovery of 570l. 103. 3d., the amount of expenses 
incurred by the Corporation ia respect to certain 
daogerous structures in Barbican and New Zealand- 
avenue, which were rendered dangerous by the 
Barbican fire of 1902. All were burned down and 
in rulus, and immediate steps had to be taken by the 
District Surveyor to render them safe. 

The Chief Clerk pointed out that there ought to 
have been a separate summons in respect of each 
separate building. ; ; 

Mr. Joseph intimated that that was one of his 
points. 

Mc. Vickery : But it was rendered necessary by 
one event. I am informed that the defendants are 
acting for trustees. 

It was subsequently decided to deal only with 
the case of 63, Barbican, upon which 75l. odd had 
been expended. . 

Mc. Vickery said, to put it very shortly, the points 
involved in the case which the Court was asked to 
decide were two, and they were of some importance 
on account of the whole matter in question. He 
would remiod the Court that the sum was not an 
amount that he was asking for to pay the Corpora- 
tion, but which was to be refunded for expenses in- 
curred under a statutory obligation. The first ques· ion 
was, were they the owners? and the second, were 
the expenses properly incurred ? and that involved the 
whole and sole character and nature of the works. 
He referred the Bench to the question of ownership 
as described by the Act, a definition which had been 
judicially expressed in several cases. The defen- 
dants held the premises under a lease from St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital, and they sublet portions 
of their premises under leases to persons in occupa- 

tion. Section io - the particular Saction under 
which the summons was taken out—provided that 
all expenses incurred by th: Council or Corporation 
in relation to the obtaining of any order shouid be 
paid by the owner of the structure. 

Mr. Savill (Chief Clerk): Was any order ob- 
tained ? 

Mr. Vickery said he would speak as to that later 
on. In Section 103 provision was made for the 

apportioning of expenses amongst the different 
owners, and he submitted that the defendants were 
owners. The next point was as to whether the 
expenses were properly incurred. In the case where 
a structure was unsafe, the Corporation Surveyor— 
in this case Mr. Martin Saunders—would be ex- 
pected to survey and report, and he did this the 
day after the fire. Thereupon the Corporation, 
under Section 104, required him to survey the pre- 
mises, and Sgive his oertificate. The premises were 
shored up, and “otherwise secured ” for the protec- 
tioa of ngers, and notice served on the occu- 
piers to attend to the safety of the public, and the 
police-court could make an order to enforce this. 
In this case, however, no order had been made or 
applied for. The Surveyor had in this case certified, 
and he was ordered to shore up, &c., and notice was 
served on the premises. 

The Clerk: And if they did not comply with the 
notice you ought to come for an order. 

Mr. Vickery said the shoring would have been 
im possible if some part of the building had not been 
taken down. The question arose whether he was 
entitled to do more than he did without an order of 
the Court. No more taking down was done than 
was absolutely necessary for the physical shoring up 
and protection of the workmen engaged, to say 
nothing of the people passing. The streets were 
blocked, and the District Railway Co. com- 
plained. The question raised by the defence was 
whether the Corporation had done more than they 
had power to do. 


The Alderman: “And carrying the order into. 


effect.” 

Me. Vickery: I read it as carrying the Section 
into effect. If it had toppled over on anybody, who 
would have been responsible? Why. the District 
Surveyor, and he took precautions. 

The Alderman was doubtful whether Section 109 
applied, inasmuch as no order had been obtained, 
nor had any attempt been made to obtain one. 

Mr. Joseph observed that there was plenty of 
time to obtain one. 

The Alderman : I may say at once that it is not 
recoverable under Section 109. You must proceed 
under 116. 

Mr. Vickery said it was not intended by the Act 
that the expenses should be paid by the ratepayers, 
and unless they could be recovered by the Corpora- 
tion that body would be out of pocket unless the 
owners paid and rendered an order unnecessary. 

Under Section 116 a test case was taken in respect 
of 5, New Zealand-avenue, 77/. 73 101. being 
claimed. 

The Surveyor gave evidence as to giving orders 
for the work to be done by Messrs. Mowlem, and in 
answer to the Clerk said no application was made 
for an order under the Dangerous Structures Act. 


He had heard that the Governors of St. Bartholo- | 


mew’'s Hospital had consented to be responsible for 
any such demand in case of fire, but he did not know 
that a claim had been made on the Surveyor of St. 
Bartholomew's. 

Mc. Joseph contended that it was necessary that 
an order should have been obtained in order to 
bring the owner within the meaning of Sections 102 
to 116. The prosecution had taken an entirely 
erroneous view of their rights under the Act of 
Parliament. The Surveyors bad acted without 
consulting any legal authority, who would have 
told them that it was clear that they were not 
entitled to do the work without getting an order 
from a petty sessional court. 

The fire took place on April 21, and these became 
dangerous structures, and the Surveyors’ duties 
were to at once notify the owners. There was 
clearly no power to take down without an order of 
the Court, as was shown by Section 106. There 
was another matter: before the notice was served 
orders had been given to Messrs. Mowlem to do the 
very work the defendants were required to do under 
the notice. The work would certainly have been 
done by St. Bartholomew’s, and not foisted upon 
the defendants, in accordance with the covenant. 

Mr. Alderman Alliston said he need hardly say 
this was a matter of great importance. The facts 
and evidence showed that at least six or seven days 
elapsed before anything was done. He thought the 
complainants should bave obtained the order ata 
summary court of jurisdiction at first, and to his 
mind there was plenty of time for this, and under 
the circumstances, if such an application had been 
made, it would have been granted. No order had 
been applied for or obtained, He did not think the 
costs would be recoverable under Section 109 ; 
neither did he think they would be recoverable under 
Section 116. The summonses would therefore be dis- 
missed.—Morning Adverliser. 


POLLUTING A RIVER. 


Mr. HENRY CRANE, contractor, of Crane’s Wharf, 
Dace-road, Bow, was summoned at Worship-street 
by the Stepney Borough Council for infringing a by- 
law made by the Council under the Public Health 
Act by allowing refuse to remain on his wharf more 
than twenty-four hours. Mr. Young, solicitor for 
the Stepney Council, said the by-law became opera- 
tive where the collection of refuse was within ten 
yards of a street or highway, and twenty yards of any 
dwelling. Mr. Crane wasa contractor for street clean- 
ing, and was found to have on the wharf many tons 
of street and stable refuse, slop, and garbage. That 
was undoubtedly the accumulation of weeks; its 
smell was most offensive, and the slop and manure 
was draining into the Lea. Besides the pollution 
of the water, the collection was within five yards 
of dwelling-houses, and abutted on a street. Dr. 
Alexander, Medical Officer of Health, said the 
matter remained on the wharf till April 20. It 
made him sick from the odour. 

Mr. Tilley, for the defence, said defendant did not 
know the mass had accumulated, and would prevent 
its recurrence. 

Mr. Dickinson imposed a fine of sl. and 238. 
costs.— Daily News. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


19,709 of 1g02.—-G. H. BERNASCONI and F. W. 
BAKER: Manufacture of Ornamental Glazing 
Sheets or Lights. 

An imitation leaded glazing sheet or light formed by 
fusing on to one or both sides of a plain or coloured 
glass sheet, outlining and ornamenting bars and 
edges which are composed of suitably coloured 
fusible substance, the said bars and edges becoming 
thereby part of, or in one solid piece with, the glass 
sheet. 


23,357 Of 1902.— J. BARR and R. ANDERSON: Elec- 
trically-driven Surface Planing and Fointing 
Machines for Wood and the Like. 


This consists in the combination of parts consti- 
tuting an electrically-driven surface planing aod 
jointing machine for wood and the like, comprising 
the application of an endless rope drive having the 
electric motor underneath and a revolving cutter 
block overhead. 


10,941 of 1902.—H. C. GOVER: Venetian or Such 
Like Blinds. 

A venetian or like window blind composed of laths 

secured to chain links fitted within tubes or grooves 

on each side of the window and adapted upon rais- 

ing the blind to assemble the laths successively at 

the upper instead of the lower end thereof. 


12,327 Of 1902.—E. A. SHOWELL : Casement Stays or 
Fasteners. 


This invention relates to casement stays or fasten- 
ers. To the movable casement is secured a bracket 
to which ts jointed the oneend of arod. Ata short 
distance from the said joint this rod is jointed in 
itself, with its axis preferablv at right angles to its 
jointing with the bracket. A second bracket is pro- 
vided for attachment to the casement frame or 
fixture, having a base-plate formation with screw 


„All these applications are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can be mace. 


holes, and an angular arm proceeding therefrom 
upon which is pivotally mounted a socket through 
which the rod travels. This socket is provided with 
a binding set-pin, so that the rod may be fixed at 
any point therein. Thus, as the casement is opened, 
the rod travels through the socket of the angular 
bracket to the desired extent, when by means of the 
said pin it may be secured in that position. When 
the rod is drawn home (inwardly), the joint in the 
rod permits the longer end of the rod to fall down 
out of the way. 


1,487 of 1903.—A. E. HUBERT and W. EDWARDS- 
Improved Hermetically Sealed Tester for Locating 
Leakages in Drain and Other Conduits, 


This consists of a rubber sheath and paper en- 
velope for containing chemicals, which envelope is 
broken by two compressed springs on the paper, 
under the action of moisture when drawn through 
the drain-pipe, becoming too weak to withstand. 
them. The chemicals employed are then scattered: 
in the pipe, and the scent or odour will circulate. 
through, ‘‘and, should any defects exist therein, the 
leakage can be readily detected by the smell of the 
chemical used.” 


se of 1902.—W. J. Matthews: Machine for Making 
ricks. 

This consists of a method wherein more bricks than 
one may be compressed at the same time, using the | 
air to form a division line between the bricks. It 
further consists in utilising the friction on the sides 
of the mould to form the resistance to compress the | 
loose clay, shale, and the like. 


27,569 of 1902.—J. KRAUS: Apparatus for Redi ing 
or Grinding Materials in a Wet State. 


An apparatus for reducing and grinding materials in 
a wel state and with continuous or intermittent 
influx and efflux of the material, distinguishedby 
this: that the efflux of the reduced material is done 
by a pipe inserted centrally at one end into the re- 
ducing drum, and which pipe does not turn round 
with the drum. 


3,294 of 1903.—J. PURVIS and T. ROUSB : Manu/fuc- 
ture of Artificial Stone. 

A process for preparing lime concrete suited for the 

manufacture of artificial stone by mixing the un- 

slacked lime with sand, gravel, or fragments of stone 

or other suitable hard material, and during the 

mixing moistening the mixture with steam. 


10,736 of 19002.—L. REDMAYNE: Adapling Coal 
Ovens for Gas Cooking. 

This consists in an attachment to coal ovens to 

adapt them for gas cooking, the said attachment 

forming a strip or strips and top to the oven door. 


19,853 of 1902.— M. WILLIAMS : Process of Roasting 
er Calcining Raw Materials from which. Porlland 
Cement and Cements of Similar Chavaeter are 
Manufactured, Ores and Minerals, and the Kilus or 
Furnaces used in the Process. 


This consists cf a method of introducing air, gas, or 
steam through and over the whole or any part of 
the floor or roof of kilns or furnaces for caicinin 
or roasting ores and minerals, and the materia} 
from which Portland cement is made, by a series of 


inlets. 
— . — 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, May & 


Survevors’ Institution.—(Dublin meeting, continued). 
—Parties will leave Dublin on the following excursions :— 
(t) Single day. To Powerscourt House, by permission of 
Viscount Powerscourt, K P. (2) Single day To Albert 
Agricultural College, Glasnevin, by permission of the 
Department of Agriculture. (3) Occupying about three 
days. To Belfast and Giant's Causeway. (4) Occupying 
about three days. To Cork, Glengariff, a: d Killarney. 


' SATURDAY, May 9. | 


St. Paul's Ecclesiological Society. - Visit to the Church 
of St. Bartholomew the Great, under the guidance of Mr. 
E. A. Webb, F.S.A. Meeting in the church at 2.30 

m. 
Northern Architectural ASacia ion. Excursion Meet- 
ing. The Laing Art Gallery and Byker Police and Fire 
Brigade Station will be visited. 


Monpay, May rr. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Secondsm.oking 
“ At Home.” = 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). — Mr. W. W, 
Beaumont on Mechanical Road Carriages.” III. 
8 p.m. 

Bristol Society of Architects.—Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell , 
on!“ Sewage Treatment for Isolated Blocks of Buildings ` 
and Country Houses, &c.“ 

Tourspay, May 12. 


Royal Institution.—Professor G. H. Darwin on The 
Astronomical Influence of the Tides. s pm. 


Werpnxspay, May 13. 

Institute of Sanitary Enginecrs, I. tu. General Com- 
mi tee at 4.15 p. m.; lectiva Committee at 5.25 pm. ; 
Council meeting at 7 p.m. 

THURSDAY, May 14. 
Institution of Blectrical Engineers.—Adjourned dis- 


cussion on () Mr. A. D. Williamson's paper on Appli- 
cations of Electricity ia Engine:ring and Shipbuilding 
Works.” (2) Mr. A. B. Chat wood's paper on * Electric 
D. iving in Machine Shops. 8 p. m. 

Fripay, May 15. 


‘Architectural Association, — Members’ supper, at the 
Hotel Great Central, Marylebone-road, 7.30 p.m. 
SATURDAY, May 16. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit to 
Stu linz (tu Castle and Church) 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


Chelsea.—rs and 17, Margaretta-ter., u.t. 321 yrs., 
gr. 15. 138. od., y. r. 96“. 


69592922 2 2 6 66 „ „ „6 „ 


31 and 25 Warner-st. (S.), f., y. r. 8 57). £ 
25 and 28, Warner - st., area 2, 150 ft., f., y. r. 


u 


By CHAMBERS, GIET, & Forp. IJ.üͤ 8 e i 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. Dalston.—41, Brownlow-rd., u. t. 42} yrs., g. r. Sl, 43, Warner-st., and 23, Baker's-row, area j 
Apri :8.—By G. B. HitLiarD & Son (at 7 ͤ K „ bas 350 2, 800 ft., f., y. r. 68“. 2 1493 
But nham · on- Crouch) By Percy H. CLARKE. 12 to 26 (even), Mount Pleasant (8. ), area 
8 Crouch. Main rd., five building 4 e .—24, Moore Park-rd., u. t. 411 yrs., g. r. 8, 200 ft., f., y. r. 20 /ꝗ4. dis 
JJ 8 670 Sh., W.T. i chee ara eeR ae eG sates 225 
April a1.—By. R H. Luscomue & Sons (at y C. W. Davies & Son. Poplar „ t. 64 yrs. 
Kingsbridge). mit —2, Milner- st., u. t. 24} yrs., £- r. Ql., e. r. g a 150. Wr. Bol 143. i ae ele ee i 
‘South Milton, Devon. — Hollwell Farm, 823 | 8 355 TIN pe et #5 
PU ̃ 8 2,8 8 Rocliffe-st. „ u. t. 351 yrs. g. r. 6l, y. r. 327. ago By WIxXwORTH & Co. 
By W. Brows & Co. (at Cheddington). tot and 103, Windsor-st., u. t. 234 yrs., g. r. sae ee —78, eus , u. t. 82} yrs., gr. g, 
Cheddington, Bucks. — Main st, freehold 6l. 135. 40s / shies wees 8 % . aee etit eee be 17,000 
bouse with three orchards, area 2 acres, y. r. Holloway.—r, Hungertord-rd., u.t. 5t Yrs., g. T. By Dowszrr, Kaicut, & Co. (at Sidcup). 
JJ 8 7390 VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVTT haa eumare wes 530 Sidcup, Kent.— Halfway-st., &c., seven plots of 
Main street, freehold house and foart „„ Commercial: a East. —53, 55, and 57, Greenkeld- freehold building land 652% „„ „ „ „„ „ 60 805 
with two orchards, a area 1 acre, y. r. 39¢. 14s.. 550 Stef War TION OSs se Shanes ne wden eae snes we 1,005 April 30.— By Fircu & CLABBURN. 
By James T. Pear (at R- igate). Finchley.— O and 10. Park ter., f., y. r. 40. 66. 620 | South Kensington. — 24, Fawcett-st., u. t. 454 YTS., 
Reigate, Surrey —27 to 33 (odd), South-rd., u. t. By Desennam, Tewson, & Co. Er Ols GG Wetetee canes 540 
66 yrs., E. r. 82, w. r. 624. 85... 650 | Cricklewood. — 3, Ashford-rd., u.t. 851 yaa gr. 19, e . u. t. 63 YTS., g. r. 61., ak 
Redhill, Sucre y.— 37, 39, and 41, Warwick. rd, u. t. e TETT 350 JJJJö»ͤ»; . 8 510 
43 N., E r. 24. , W. T. 49h 166 . ee 350 9 to 12, Ashford. rd., u. t. 934 urs g. r. rol 10S., Fulham. —27 and 207 Tilton-st., u.t. 83 yrs., g. r. 
Apal 22.--By J. E. Jigs (at Aberayron). F r cele eee ease 9345 tol. 10f., w. r. B32. 4 eeecneens —— 405 
th, Cardigan. — Nantgwynfynydd-issaf 14. Pine rd., u t. 91 yrs., g. r. al. 195., yr. 36. 405 By Nxwnox, 8 ARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
estate, 274 a., f., v. r. 2%. 13233... 2, 809 2, 4, 6. and 8, Mora · rd., u. t. 98 yrs., g. r. 180. Home -ton.— 19 and 21, Oriel-rd. +) u. t. 59 Nr, 
April 23. — y W. H. SHINER & WINTER (at / o. ðͤ EET t, oto E. r. Jl, W. T. JOL 4S. voce cacceedsecas twee ce 545 
Bristol). Wembley, Middlesex. Da to 15, Tctnes-ter., u.t. 11, 12. 13, 14, and 15. John-st., f., w. r. 784. . 749 
Wutcombe, &c, Somerset. = SAS? Farm, 61 a. O6 Yrs., gr. 26, r Sone een seals 635 Hollowa ay.—57 to 65 oe George’ s-rd., f., r. 
l 2 r. 5 p., f. e e e ... 2,800 | Upton Park. — 208. Boleyn- rd., f., Wr. 28% 12s. .. 335 74l. 2. sie caves 579 
Rusling Farm, 67 A. 2 r. 1 p., „ 1,9 | Peckham —Whittington-rd., fg. r’s. 44l., rever- 8 Tollington Pk., u. t. 62 vr. , g. r. gh 78., e. r. 
By Ader. & So (at Plymouth). sion in e ve „ i . e 455 
~Newton Ferrers, & c., Devon. — Brownstone Farm, By A. Preece & Son. 18 and 20, Elthorae - rd., u. t. 76 yrs., g. T. 11 ., 
/ · » 5,402 | St. John’s Wood. Wil Boundary-rd., u.t. 344 yrs., Wil JB oreari e soiin S80 
April 24.—By VER NON & Sow (at High Pits Olay Vis BOL sss coo de E wud cone wes oe 750 Camden Town. —24 and 2s, Priory-st. „ Ut. art 
Wycombe) 39, Loudoun- rd., ut. 341 yrs., g. r. of, y. r. Jol. 650 YTS., g. r. BL, w. r. 810. 18—ĩ—————.ĩ 555 
West Wycombe, &c., Bucks. Huckenden Farm. Leytonstone.—88, ‘Birkbeck: rd., u. t. 65 Sa gr. Regent’s Park. —Albert-st. „ f. g. r. sl 19s rever- 
105 a.2r.9p.,f.,y.r. rool, .... 1,725 4l. 4S., y. r. 264. 255 sion in 28 yrs.. 9 —1ͤ—— 275 
Stolcenchurch, Bucks. — Cooper's Court Farm, rae —6o, Hanley- rd., ut 671 yrs. z g. r. Bi, St. John’s Wood. Beckett s. pi. ig. r. “ail, u.t. 
2 By 3r. / teawedes 1935| ͤ (/ Swaseces se Ses FC 395 14 yrs., g. r. nil FCC 135 
Princes Risborough, Bucks.—Speen Farm, 145 a. 25, e rd., u. t. 49 yrs., g. r. 84. 108., . r. Hackney. —29, 55 u. t. 42 yrs. , © r. 
2r. E5 p É, Viti QOL sanesesesoocsssseo 4775 SS C0 ( sae eens e 525 61. 68., v. r. . FVV 422 
By "REVNOLDS & Eason. By E. Simpson, 87, 89, and 91, Pritchard's- rd. . u. t. 89 m g. r. 
Paddington. — 1, 14, and 17, London-st. (S.), u.t. New Cross.—157, Pepys-rd., u. t. 624 yrs., g. r. 171. SS., W.Y. 122l. % wees oe dads Bro 
464 yrs.. g. r. 602, y. r. 300l. F 3.695 60. 6s., Y.T. B30 acess ec aine C 525 42 and 44, Pritchard’s-rd., u. t. 20 yrs., b.. 10., 
‘Barnes. Lilian. rd., fog. r. 3 154, reversion in 64 By F. WARMAN. Wer SS TBS. Seuss See aeaw'cs 3 155 
e . whe NS be ad eas 390 | Highbury.—7r, 5 -, u. t. 78 YTS., g. r. t and 2, ee, u. t. 61 YTS., g r. 114., 
Merthyr-ter . f.g r. 8 20/., reversion in 80 yrs. 520 TOL, TOS,, e. r. 6ülꝙſnet 700 W. r. 520, 16666 vor esau ee 359 
Teddington. —W olsey- villas, f.g.r.’s 20l., reversion 57, Witherington-rd., u. t. 81 yrs., g- r. 84. as. 6d., 5 and 6 Emma- 5 u. t. 57 YTS., g. T. 124., w. r. 
CJ ⅛ vk mt sacs tases eces 6:0 e.r. 482... 5 500 83k. 4 - 4 
Little Ilord.— 5s, Chesterſord- rd., u. t. os yrs., gr. 111 and 113, Sotheby- rd., u. t. "Bsh yrs. = g. r. isl, Hano ied. —5 to 11 (o ad), Cotleigh- rd., ut. 70 
S SS., Di vos 3 125 v. r. 104“. o “EGR00 yrs., g. r. 40l., y. r. 106“. 2773 ꝗ .. 1,452 
By Riper & Sons. By ‘Weston & Sons. Wood Green.—2 aad 18, Mount View Villas, ut. 
Westbourne Park. —54, 56, 58. and 6o, Tavistock- Clapham.— 57, Fentiman-rd., u. t. 225 yrs., g. r. 98 yrs., g. r. 1% „ ne Me Suiceces 72> 
cres., u. t. 7: 1 yrs., g. T. 384, y. r. 300. 6 .. 1,720 Jl 105., €r. i Siawusceie nis eee 300 6, Grosvenor Vile 97 YTS., K. r. 62. 105.5 y. r. 

By C. H. & J. W. WILLMOTT. 17 to 23 (odd), Claylands-rd.. 4 u. t. 20 yrs., g. r. 35% FF 35 
— 16, The Grove, u. t. 80 yrs., g. r. / $5 5520 aF 1,1551. Hilside Villas, ut. ‘oh yrs. „K. r. 70., e. r. 84 422 
„Vr. 40 eee cece cece scene reece §25 Battersea.—67, 69, and 71, Savona-st., f., y. r. Tottennam.— 29 to 39 (odd), e rd., u. t. 1841 
“Shepherd, Be. —5, Ethelden- rd. „u. t. 78 yrs., %%% ³ K ĩ e e 9088 yrs., E. r. 334, Poe 856 163. recesses ID 

E.r. 6L 10S.. Yr. 42% nooennnnneneneceoose ss 445 Camberwell. —41,. Herne Hill-rd., u.t. 70 yrs New Crosi.—344, ross-rd., u. te 26 yrs., g. r. 
WILTSHIRE & THURGOOD. oy (i omy! freer rr renee Tarr rT 8 400 4. ss. Bd., y. r. 4obWvu ... 332 
Lee. —Old-rd., Manor Lodge, f., e. r. 10op2”ꝑê’umræx 1,100 By BRLLAMY & Co. (at Walham Green). By FISHER, CANOE, & DRAKE. 

April 27.— "By ELLIOTT, Son, & Boron: Fulham.—93, 95, and 97, Estcourt-rd., u. t. 55 ys; i Stoke N Bethune- road, u. t. 73% 
5 213 (Circus Restaurant), ¢ ay yr. g. T. 67. ras. 6d., w. r. B31. 4422 680 yrs., K. r. 13l., C.F. 8]... 859 
„ E wreha deacon ae N 18,000] 12. Walham-av., u.t. 76$ yrs., g. r. 6l, w. r. 76, e rd., u. t. 731 . g. r. 134, e. r. 

Nox 215, 217, and 219 (S), f., . x. 500 99392 35.950 350. 288d 6969596 6 132 75h 810 
Nos. 2a: and 223 (5). f., y. r. 540d. e 20,260 By James T. PEAT (at Crawley). a Lordship-rd., area 3 an 1 u. t. 191 yrs., 
By DRIVERS’ Crawley, Sussex. 5 rd., a freehold resi- g. r. 71. 108., p. —ͤ— 2 609 
Holloway. —1 20, Alexander-rd., u. t. 60 yrs., g. r. dence, e. r. 25l. .. e 400 | Hackney.— 164, Ainhurst-rd., u. t. 63 YTS., E- r. 82, 
%% ⁵—ͥͤEdí . 300 West- st., six freehold cottages, W. r. 671. 125.. go? e. T. 524. F 8 570 
99, St ante, d. (S), u. t. 408 YTS., in 6l., Horsham-rd., 1 and 2, Sunnyside, f., y-r. By Rosins, Gore, & MERCER. 
wr. 55 C. 1 — 230 J )jJJJ)nhVVfVFVVCCVV—TVVWF— 8 soo | Kentish Town. 61 and 67, Highgate-rd. (S), f. 
Finsbury Park. Se. Lennox-rd., ut 617 yrs., z. r. By Houmpert & FLINT (at Watford y. r. 130. ore cece wees 1,95 
e . Bavene wenn ney 320 | Watford, Herts.—asr, High-st. (formerly the By SELFE, Batt, SMITH, & Co. 
wig, Atwetstane-rd., u. t. 611 yrs., gr. sl, W. r. Angel), ee eee ren ee eer TPE 600 piece s, Ilminster- gans „ Ut. 72 T E T. 
J)/)///)//!‚ͤ . (x aso April 29. —By BEARD & Son. 80/., y. r. 424. — 435 
J, Osborne Gr. a u t 631 yrs., g. r. 5. 86. W. r. Bloomsbury.— 14, Tavistock - pl., u. t. 264 yrs., gr. r. Twickenham. —2 and 5. The Eres., u. t. 79h yrs., 
EE EET ( 280 „ / A A 650 g-r. 18d., y. r. god. . ů·q —ͤ1 I 222 915 
Stroud Green. —28 and 30, Mount Pleasant - d., 51, Hunter-st., u. t. 28 yrs., g. r. 50., y. r. 130 550 By STIMSON & SONS. 
u. t. 64h yrs., g. r. BZ, y. r. 6 ᷣ))))). 635 | Paddington. —13; South Wharf- rd., u.t. 184 es Dulwich.—11, Underhill-rd., f., e. r. 5 %/c m ee ce ee 825 
Holloway. —34, Tollington pl., u. t. 76 yrs., g. r. r. 5% r % E S 185 322 10 328 (even), Upland- rd., u. t. 751 yrs., g. r. 
QZ. Q5. €T. . neonrosa os swaaide 350 | St. Pancras.—92, Euston-st, u. t. 760 yrsa gr 3l., y. r. 137ꝶ7)777).᷑ e ges 
By Duncan & Kimrron. 172. 17S., y. r. 4 100 227, Friern- rd., u.t. 711 yrs., K. r. 61. IOS., 
Highgate —1, Holly Lodge-villas, u. t. 46 yrs., Ealing.—33, Ranelagh- rd., s “ute 64 yrs. 5 z. r. er. 3850 E ĩ — A 310 
E ĩͤ eects 8 560 Sl. 105., qT. 45% sess send bee seede eases Pea 460 233 and 235, Friern- rd., ut. 761 yrs. „ Er. 
Ky Ful. LE, Moon, & FUL Ex. Ranelagh. 1d. : 5180 of freehold land, Ds: Siew. 130 9l. 195., Yala Gl. 659 
Ewell, Surrey.—Epsom-rd., Hollycroft, and By May & PuiLrorT. 251 and 253, Friern-rd. . Ut 571 yrs., gr. 
ra rr. 32 p., f., y. r. oe A JJ EST es 1,520 Kensington =n, Fielding-rd., u. t. 74 yrs., g. r. 9l. tos., y. r. 687. ere ee ee 619 
-*Epsom-ed., Hessle House, and 6a. 2 r. 21 p., f., 12l., e. T. 5s 06. e 475 255 to 263 (odd), Friern- rd., u.. t. 77 wees g-r- 
„%%% 6d Sand Rie pew wa meee Ow es Oe ae ore By Moss & "JAMESON. 30d. y. r. 1722. —— ee ee 1.5 
ma Epsom- rd., a block of freehold building land, Blackheath.— 55, St. i Pk., u. t. 70 yrs., g. r. 48 to 54 (even) 1 rd, u. t. 74 yrs. E r. 
area 35 a. Or. 32 p., with six cottages thereon, 6l., y. r. 40“. e 365 220. 1S., y. T. 1244... . 1.222 
/ E neaee eee 7,100 By RUSHWORTH & STEVENS. Peckham.— 13 to 19 fodi, York-gr. 7 t. 731 yrs., 
Wes t-st., freehold 1 gardens, area Notting Hill.— Holland Park-av., fg. r. 40l., re- g. T. 21l., y. r. 158“. e tires eile a oie 1, 5 
O a. ge. PO p., Wer. 37. 4888 version in 5 Vr... 1,300 | Old . rd. 55 and 38, Tustin-st. (laundry 
West- K., Gibraltar Conages (3), area o a. r. Forest Gate.— Latimer- 5 f. g. r. 3 hol, 1 ‘reversion and factory premises with stabling) £, y.r. 
v p., 6, w. r. % 8 we §to 195 WIS. cc wes dsdey se ae sbwrenaewe sees ces .. 1,010 TIGL, riera eee ees Senaosa 1,775 
West-st., 1 aldine land, 19 a. or. 3 p., Woolwich, Kent. —3, 45 and 5, Beresford-st., f., Chelsea. —Lots-rd., the Ashburnham Mews, area 
/ ice e, 500 w. r. 651, 1b .. . 1,015 8,500 ft., ut. 73 yrs., g. r. 41“. 58., V- T. 2034. 2.4 
w Chessington- d freehold bonding land, 3 a. Samuel-st.. f. g. T. 14. 128.5 reversion in 2} yes 250 | Holloway.—2, 4, 5, and 7, Brook-rd.,u.t. 6> yrs., 
LEYS Rr ĩ ͤ hanes EE 1,070 16, Parson's Hill, f., . 40l. „„ 880 g. r. 22l., y. r. 1 1wĩũĩU1II. 3 git 
1, 2, aod 37 "Old School "Cottages, f., W. r. 32 and 34, Parone. Hin (wheelwright's pre- Hackney.—rr to 16, Palace- rd., u. t. 524 yrs., gr. 
P ͤ ͤòu ff! 440 mises), f., y. r. 26]. e 600 18“. w. r. 155tt «v 3 1. 31 
- Ruxley-la., Ruxley Farm, 225 a. O r. 26 p., f., Parson's Huli, ſ. g. r. 157., reversion in 40 yrs. .. 415 44 to 48, Palace-rd., u. t. 524 yrs. „ B- r. S. 155S., 
) ³·Ü.A mA T 10,800 | Plumstead, Kent. — Wrottesley- rd., f.ger. 134. Wer. 1844 .... Ses . 72: 
Raigate-rd., North Love Farm, 184 a. 3 r. 23 p., 168. od., reversion in 65 yr eee. 360 Newington. Butts. 16 and 18, Penton-pl., 5. r. 
Iiir Gd ß weews« 10, 100 76, Plumstead Common-rd., f., q. r. 327 670 road, a : also Lgr. eh u. t. 40h Yrs., g r. 
y Necuolas Denver, & Co. 7 By Joskrn STOWER. 28/.1 FP See 
Hidborough, Kent.—Ridgehbolm, f., p. goo Paddington. — 59. Woodchester-st., u.t. 49 YTS., Clapham. O38, Sandmere. rd., u. t. 76 yrs., Er. 
ti ighgate.— 15, High-st. (S), u. t. 79 yrs., g. r. 140. F UC ³»W¹¹ . a6. 0 ond ees 300 8“. 158., y. T. 40. P E E sai sahrieic ao = 
/ ðͤ Vd E S 725 32, 31, and 42, Hampden-st., u. t. 41} yrs., g. r. Highgate. 8 and o, Colva-st, u.t. 76} yrs., g. r. 
Enfield. —s aad 8, Churchbury-ter. (S), u.t. 744 /// 780 red. 128., W. r. 064. 48. J Se a 4 
YIR. p g. T. 140. 148., v. r. 70Vk ... „ 700 Westbourne Park. —71, Barnsdale-rd., u. t. 591 Twickenham. — Whitton- rd., "Newstead, u. t. 94 
By Scor Erl & LAKE. YIS Ril YT Al / ee een ee 500 yrs. B.T. Jl, er. 404 4: 
Paddington.—108 and 110, Church-st. (S), u. t. By R. IipEv & Son. By VARLEY & LOCKING. 
t8 yrs., r 19., Viti d . ce ee esas 440 commercial: rd. Ea — 32, 34 and 36, „ Kingsland.—27 to 37 (odd), Dunston- st., u t. 16 
St. John's Wood. —77 and 79, Henry- st. (S), u.t. ſ., W. r. 114“. 8s... 1, 105 yrs., E. r. 26., v. r. 2221. 144444. 22 E= 
L44 yrs., g. r: Sla yT ggl sera ree ner EEEa 42) Bethnal Green. —1 to 8, Cordova- rd., u. t. 45 yrs. zj Stamford Hill.—5, Daleview-rd., ut. 56 yrs., g.r? 
By H. Turner & Co. 362. 165., W. T. 3094. gs 1,605 Ól., e. r. 344... . 1 5 
St. James’s.—s, Se. James's-st., area 2,020 ft .f., p. 16,750 Holloway. —7, Chalfont- rd., 8 it. 31 yrs. ger. 80. May 1. —By BreapMore & WEBB. 
April 28.— By Broan, WILTSHIRE, & PENNY. A E T A EE ¼Nññ E e 135 | East Sheen, Surrey. Upper Richmond-rd., the 
Hornsey. —1, Burghley- -rd ut. 76 yrs., g. r. By Raw tins & Co. Wilderness, and 1 a. 1 r. 6 p., it. 2 255 
6l. 6S., YE. 8 8 380 | Clerkenwell.—4. Great Bath. st., f., y. r. 287. 600 | Mortlake. — 24, Lower tRichmond- rd., f., Y. 1. 262. 42 
By Davin RURN FETT & Co. 15, Great Bath- st. (8), f., y. r. 504. er ee 8 820 [ Kew, Surrey. — 11, Cumberland - rd., u. K 64 yrs., 
Tity of London.—52, St. Mary Axe (S), f., y. r. Crawſord - pl., &c., f. g. r. 2270. re version ing yrs. 4, 800 g. r. 120., e. r. VFC goo 
J2nßͤ ĩVvdſͤͥ d eae eee we ae 5,110 30, Great Bath-st. (S), and 4 and 5, Bath- court, By Bu RTON, "SMITH, & Co. 
7, Snow Hill and 1, Cock-la. (warerooms, &c.), CCC 3,000 | Streatham.— 1 and 2, Evalina- ter, u- t. 93 Yrs. 
u. . 51 yts., g. r. 28 V 3,700 17, Great Bath- st., and 6 and 6}, Baker’s-row, Vi TOS Wis d y 5S) Soe De 
x, Cree: hurchi · la. (warehouse), area soc ſt., u. t. area 1,750 fl., f., Vr. 60 ù ... 1,300 | Nor wood. —62, Harold. rd., u. t. 75 YTS, Kr. 13%, l 
7o$ yrs., E r. Jol, y. r. 250% ꝗꝙ•))j . 2,220 28 and 29, Great Bath-st., area a,050ft. f. yor Vile ee AET beet Cia ela E “47 
2. Creechurch- la. (warehouse), u. t. me eh a E r. %)); we lake sses Monee . . , 170 7, 9, and 11, Highview-rd., u. t. 74 YIS., K. r. 
75. as. Od , e. r. 250% ⁸¹ßñu᷑ßlů n 1, 860 24 and 26, Great Bath-st. (S.), f. „ . r. 57 L. 9 1,220 34l. 10S., y. T. 1464. . (.... . soreo ao e3 
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„„ How, 
16 Vrs., fr. nil 3 Kensington · pl PRICE 
25 J and 39 8 551 — pl., .. £ S CURRENT (Continued) 499 
s 37! ' aby. pl., u.t. 22% ( 2 ** 
dalle, Tachbrook-st., F 375 STONE. PRICES CURRENT (Continued) 
5 sts u.. 45 yrs b. . 10. — ee e oon 
Battersea. —1 44 and 1<0, Malli 2 Laan d 3. . o 
yrs, gT. 13%. v. r. 640 linson · rd., u. t. 780 749 Scappisd ninian blocks s 18 fi Whi At per 
sen e and doi 7 | Sa e perce, deid sy. depte., zb. wht des f, 5 
„ an plot of land adj ae 6 su . 5 „ 2 ee 3 in, by 11 in. 1 
gg be. 2 „ 3 5 s 3 per foot super. 1s „ 555 . 
163 gene a Cranbourn-ter., f., 7. r. 1 „ ” N 15 p denia 3 in: by rrin 5 o 0 
By Lowe & GOLDSCHMIDT. . s in. ndom sizes).. © 3 ; ygin, 1810 9 ee 
dug mt te 6 Grovecotags, and © sos e habs (random aan " Pietine del ite . 1G 8 Eo 
by E. 6,500 ft., e-r- 8 sizes) . ie Yellow N mere 10 8 3 
Enfield. —Bycullah-rd., Teig TAYLOR. | 32 * 2, 100 x4 in to 2 in. ditto, ditto 0 71 9 Oddme irst, regular sizes. 010 O Faa 
32 P- f., 5. I. aa he Teigngrace, area o a. ar 35 veces N 6 . N eier ies TT 5 8 0 upade: 
e TT 8888 in. edr andom bor 3 o per ft. cube Naur P 5 5 Bio 3 
. 2 4 2 . a — e... o 
Spüslfelds.— 37l, vr. N u. t. 62 40 ft. zu to sizes{ander a Danzig, 100 Stettin 3 8 3 4 6 
V'“ Duale. st., with cow. 1,870 s fe Rubbed two ides 8 per ft. super ge 5 cube oe w O 8 6 
s yer. 1520. . 7 we 1 iss ° : i 4 seso — 85 
— Nel FN FCC l Wainscot Otk Logs, perf . : as 
aia orfolk-rd., u. . 57 yrs» E.. h. 1,760 . iu. def etda sizes) 1 s 1 „„ o 3 6 
“tenthall-rd., u.t. 155 * , . self-faced ran VVTLF 
5 % eee n e (ise 1 : ” 5 „ a . 
„ ran sentar Senn. (Hard Bed) in blocks 5 Honduras, Ta N 
Pen 5 Uniwick-rd.. are & Son. 1% " „ 610. ot s 3 per ft. cube as inch basco, per ft. sup. 
erivale, = * AR f.. p. 4 700 sides PEEPS à deld. rly. depot. = a Figu: , per ft. zu eave o 0 9 o o 
7 rm, 94 a. n e C. Th d 7 per ft. su inan sup. as xt 
(in lots ) ee: f., y. r. 256. 6s. id. ” 7 „ 3 in. do. deld. rly. uper, Dry Walnut —— 2 9 
Contractions used in 3 N ee 1057S Ia» » as inch American, per ft. sap. BARE 
ground- rent; l. f r. f. se lists.—F. Teak, per load e N 
improved . for leasehold g. r. for freehold SL Ameri 1 7-3 oy o 0 08 
f. for free aT a ; · r. for 8 i. g. r. for 2. in. ATES. 5 Planks— ooe 17700 BF O 8 
possessio ew co tot ooon 99775 1 8 8 105 75 best blue Bangor aoe 8 „F be dees 
; q.t. for quart rental ; ; or 12 . 13 2 6 per 1000 x „ = ee, 
nt for unem irec — y, „5 zox zo best „ of mo, tey. den z in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and Per square. 
square ; e; st. for stree per- angum, yrs. fot 16X 8 3? ” » 13 9 : 1 in. by 7 in. yel eee 69 6 0 1 
ee e . e ee fa ES b Sr 5 e eee s 
gore: b. h. ei catia for aa’ ed or for crescent 55 ue Portma · n ‘i tł in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and or o 018 0 
a kaain E % e i ise a me 
—— „ so „ 6 ae in. white, planed and 16 „ 11 6 
20X12 n 15 2 6 rin. by 7 in. Shite, planed and o 11 6 
PRICES CURREN ert „ „ | attri a ot On S oo 
„Our ai 8 a T OF MATER 16 * 8 5 cp 12 to o a 70 . in. white, planed and 0 1 0 0 14 0 
Taler 5 list is to give TALS. „ green eG 7 z 2 in. by eae — „„ 
g and quant materials, not face far as possible, the 16 8 É ” 9 8 15 ia i bended 5 5 46 16 6 
should be rem tity obviously affect pri y the lowe s 8 1 f 1 in. by 7i jointed boards 
2 2 embered b y ect prices—a fi st. 6 10 0 ge ți y7 in. do. do. do. or 0 or 6 
z y those who act which 10 in. by 7 in whi 0 14 2 
ILES. 6-in. y : x 
aoa ac. 3 5 . 6 
Keen Stocks e... I ia p ain red rong diles. 48 o per 1,000, at d JOISTS, GIRDERS 
i an per 1,000 alongside, in e Best Broseley tiles re ae 7 per doe. y. depôt. &c. 
5 1 12 : . Ornamental Tiles... o per 2, co u- m In Lon i 
Shippers. „ 8 15 cree and valley tiles. ay i „ o» pores delivered. 
Flettons „ 71 L Ruabon Red „ 40 per doe. 9 11 Rolled S 5 y ans, per ton. 
Red Wire Cuts .. TE a $ wuabor Do. (Edwards) | no» RS oists,ordinary sections 8 sd. L. d. 
Bat Fareham Red a eat 8 0 at ‘railway depot Do. ornamental Do. ) 57 6 per 1,000 Angles, Oe CRA Chant » 8 ; 6 13 2 
Best Red a 3 12 0 92 p Lind ar oe ... . 60 E j 97 91 nary sections nels, ordi- 9 5 0 
8 dg Facin ý n 4 AL Re fas oper doi; mo o Flitch Plates „„ 6 Bry 6 
Blue 5 0 0 . f Or MOn B taf- n" n 5 st Tron Colamas and Stanchions 8 so 8 1 
ar T 4 Do 5 1e Do. (Peakes) ’ including ordinary ons, 5 0 
oes pi (ct ee a ade „„ 
ines T N ° i ’ 
— one a . Valley We. ft.. Gi ber de.. „% METALS 
coe 75 2 „656 „6 „ 9 0 
Be V Bricks. 480 a plain paige 2 57 4 {Ron— Per 
Whi 75 es , Com ton, in Londor 
1 te and 10 1 o per 1,000 8 Bars. £ 8. d. Á 
rink A lazed Lh Si ae 0 .. 50 0 5 75 55 ordshire eo la good 7 15 o 8 Be d. 
5 era. 13 O O Valley tiles . e 4 o per doz, s ji 5 — 3 0 
a Bullnose. 12 0 9 bid 90 ä ＋ * 2 3 8 57 i 2 ordshire Mar * . „ 8 s 0 8 
SS jainas "ons rae | ee; 1 
sadua ge ro 22 „„ ** ee; 
Double Stretchers oe, ii Z WOOD. „ „ 
Donne o o n 15 n A Sh (° And upwards —— 22 * 16 0 0 910 0 
Ends.. P i » i Deals: best 31 t per standard. a Black.— , to size and gauge.) : 
55 PE 10 dhe t sin. by rr in. and C . d. £ . nary sizes to 20g. =. 
5 and 1 n ii 5 4 in. s 5 » to 24 eooee TO 0 QO—0 * 
PEPA 20 2 „66 „4646 26 1 a >o eeeevece 11 o . 
plays,Chamfered, O O0 5 N B as ai in by 7i 5 20 eee a a 0 16 10 0 Sheet Iron, Gal 2 2 2 .“ 12 10 3 S £ 
Best Dioped Salt 20 0 ü „„ 15 10 © nary quality » fiat, ordi- 
Glazed Sale = " Battens : best 24 „55 11 10 0 Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. b 
555 1 and 3 by 6. o 10 o an 0 3 ft. to 20 f. ys ft. to 
8 lers Deals: seco tk ecooes eaneses T8 
2 8 meer = “ VVV 1 0 3 Sh 4 1 5 13 s 3 ges j 
B 1 8 51 2 in. by gin. and 2 in. by ô i ——— 5 best ect Iron, Calvanised. fiat, best 14 5 © A 
Double 5 15 0 0 z s Foreii by afin. and 2in Sane a „ C D Oina — v fiat, best a 
One Se and tao 14 0 o 5 1. 5 oreign Sawn. eee 10 o 3 nary sizes to 20 f. --» 
two 97 i oe rin. and 11 in. by 7 in Q 10 0 Y) 10 22 g end så ee 16 o 0 p 
Two 5 15 0 0 A 77 1 in. —— 2 O 10 o more than Galvanised Cor „ 8 40 0 3 8 5 
eee eg Mp: pasues drei „„ 
e 5 = i: T 3 3 At per load of 50 ft. „ „% 46 K. ue if 120 
9 93＋* csoe oo zescas * ° e 
Whi ge Pe AP Small timber (Bin. to roin.) »- 3 5 Best Sch Steel Sheets, 8 fi- by s f. 4 3 „ s 
teand Dipped 1 10 Small timber in. to ro in.) so 410 0 ,6 ft. by a ft. ? > 
Salt Glazed 55 S . ae 6 315 0 z fo py 2o g: 
or 0 1 > „„ s 0 i er 
Th and Pit Sand 9 less than ich. pine timber (30 ft. average)... 215 0 a " » 22 „ 8 
8 ä „ 6 9 per yard, ea Joingrs rs a N 3 1 8 Cut nails, 3 in. 10 6i 5 a 333 
Best Ground Cement... ZI] go o pert "| whi . At per standard Uader in. usual ade aS. ease 
N 5 Lime. 25 o per ton, delivered eae First yellow deals a nder 3 in. usual 8 3) 915 0 
ore.— Ihe cen zune i ° : TT in E g 
ora. The cope or lime is eaclasive of the : 8 2300 24 LEAD 
5 Lime .. = 1 and 3 in. by 7 In. 5 o O 22 a6 pae P 
idge F — in sadia 278 rr per yard, delivered 35 Jin. by rt in. 18 es 18 10 o | LBAD—Sheet, English papas London. 
. ód. per ton at riy. dpt, satena 2b in. ead gin. 17 10 0 20 o o | Pipe in cot nglish, 3 Ibs. & up. 14 s 4. 
. Third yellow deal zin, by 7in. 13 10 o 9 3 | Soll pipe .-seoceeeee oe 3 
ST and 9 in. ea 8. 3 in. by 11 in. 9 14 10 0 Com 8 5 = 9 i * © 
ONE. Batons, sf in. and z in. by 7 in. 15 10 0 18 18 Zixc 5 „ e 7 de 5 F 8 ° 
Ancaster in blocks s d. Petersb firs .by7in. Ir 10 © s Vieille Montagne em 
B i is . . I 11 per ft. cube, deld ri aia t yellow deals, 3 in. 12 10 O 5 „ . „ LOD 38 5 O 
arieigh Down Bath Pe F A 0 i T depôt. Do . in. by 9 in.. * 38 0 0 22 10 0 Strong Sheet ae See 0 „ 28 o o ` ` ` 
2 4 ad VV e 1 o bs N 
eee ee dS w as: . 
2 ee 2＋2＋*» *** ° B A cece ee ee „ . 
Red 5 na 4 Fs » Do, a im. by b i oo 17900 Strong Sheet a RE 
8 ’ tens... . . 1 V . 1410 0 136 Thin —— —E . — 
Red Red Freestone 2 A „% oe Third yellow deals, 3 aes 11 0 0 13 5 80 Ti. -Engliah mer hee 8 S 
n = 0 11 in ` y SoL — ngotss ort N ° ° 
4 , Do ; „ pER—Plum $ 77 o 
rT) . 3 in. by 9 in eee 13 10 O Ti , bers . 1 5 ° 
n - Batten j K . 13 0 14 o 0 inmen s$ ecommerce 7 97 o o — 2 j 
eo 6 „%%% „„ „ „ „ 66 „„. 10 -© 0 14 o 0 Blowpipe „ 5 0 0 q a ° i 
eo 11 0 0 2 6 „ „ 60 1227 o a o¢ 2 i 
{See.alsa page 501. 
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CONTRACTS ANO PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


2. still opsn. bul not inolu tei in thie List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS, 


(For som: Contrasts, 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. Premiums. . 

ö ³⁰ 5A ³ A ne ee 
» publle Library. 885 0 885 Poplar Borough Council .. 75 ( —4———)— — —. 1111 tes E on aee EE June 22 

— .. b . EE E E EE EEEE EEE ee ꝛ—ů3—œnP:³ 4:• . .. —᷑¶½ęFn: —ʃ³ 2 ͤ:K: ðͤͥ ö E a — — EETA EE 

CONTRACTS. 
S are e ata a 8 3 
Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by be deliverec 

. an ee ree ee 

Free Library and Off CGS ....sesssesssoesesseesensoeseeconeeeeeese Bideford Corp: ration... . .. . A. J. Dunn, Architect. 85, Colemore-row, PNUTIA E E E May 12 

Sewers, &c., Abbey (üreen. . . . . . ! Nuneaton C. . C. Te J. C. Cook, Engineer. Council Offices. Nuneaton e E do, 

Buildings, Normanton Hill . .. . ..... ...... .. ... Handsworth l. P. G. B. Powell. Civil Engineer. Council Offices, W Hoodhouse . cece do. 

Sewer, Stonev-lane . . . s .. Birmingham Coron — yI J. Price, City Engincer, Council House, Birmingham 8 do. 

Six Houses, Barg oel. V | Messrs. Buchan & Co T. Edwards. Rhymney Brewery, Bargo! . . do. 

Stabling, Portwall- lane. Bristol ee s e esene Great Western Rallway o. G. K. MUN Paddington Statlon, London, W. —Lt do. 

Masonic Hall. Arklow, Ireland ..... e E N E S. Stuart, Ferrybank, Arklow .. A N gente do. 
Wood Paving and Kerbing Works... . . .. . .. . Willesden District Counell e Council's Engineer, Public Offices, Kilburn, N. W. VFC do. 

House, Queenstown, Ireland . . . . . . . . . 8 W. H. Hill & Sons, Architects, 23, N Mall, Cork.. ee May 13 

Additions to the Blast Furnace Inn, Pontlottyn diarii —— P. V. Jones, Architect, Hengoed... e EE TEENS AANEEN Ee Sa do. 

Steading. c., Lumphanan, N. B. . . . . . e G. Cocker, Finzean Aboyne, Aberdeen . cane do. 

Twelve Houses, Alnwick . wee North Eastern 1 8 „„ W. Bell. Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on- “Tyne... oe do. i 

Refuse Destructor. St. Paul e-road-yard . seks ... Preston Corporation Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston ...... do. l 

Sewerage Works, Cheshlre . . . . . sesse} Neston U. D. C. rererere] Knowles & Russell, Civil Engineers, 5 , Castle-street, “‘Liverpo. Sh ceo: do, i 

Surveyors’ Materials .. és Bradford Corporation — e EE J. H. Cox, City Surveyor, Town Hall. "Bradford . do. 
*New School at Tilbury VVV | Chadwell St. Mary School Board... J. Thompson, 12. St. Vincent'x-road. Southend-on-Sea.. May H 

Two Lodges, Fri inkley Reservoir . . | Birmingham Corporutlon. . .. . . J. Mansergh & Sons, Civil Engineer, 5, Victoria-street, S. W.. do, 

Brick and Girder . Evington- -road e E san Lelcester Corporation .e.ssssssesssesee E. G. Mawbey, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester e do. | 

Sewers, &c.. we e .. . Winslow (Bucks) R. D. C.. . . W. Wise. Surveyor. High-street, Winslow ...... F77CFCCCCC do. 

Three Houses, Truro .. | Messrs. Palmer & Cundy...............] S. HIN, Architect, Redruth .. 2 . May 13 

Wesleyan Church, Dodworth, ‘near Barnsley.. EE P G. Moxon, Architect, 26, Church- arreet, ‘Barnsley .. e do. 

Road Metal, &., near Derby. . . . . . . Castle Donington R. D. O... . .. . F. E. Burton. High- st regt. Castle Donington . do. 

School. Heanor... . . . . tes siso A. Marshall, Architect, King-street, Nottingham .. e a 16 

Chapel, Bryneglwys (Wales) .. oa e The Vicarage, Bryneglwyn ——ͤ—72 . . JFF. . 

„ F Leigh (Lancs) Town Council J. Gibson, Engineer, Town Hall, Lelgh . v ——L— . do. 

Additions to Nurses’ Lome, Beckett- street. ..... Leeds Guardians. .. . | T. Winn & Sons, Architects, 92. Alblon-street, Leeds C do. 

Additions to Schools, Sho lfriar a2 Boston (Lines) School Board. . . . J. Rowell, Borough Survevor, BoSst hn . . do. 

Additions to Cowbridge Arms Hotel tree Aberdare Town Council ...............1 Smith & Dayies, Architects, Aberdare ...... 9 do. | 

Alterations to Villas, Nanthir-road ...essessesse . .| Blaengarw Conservative Club. .. R. J. Richards, Conservative Club, Port Talbot. 882 ssai do. | 

Three Houses, Dipton, Duran .esesseessoesereeresesesaesseses G. Nicholson, Chopwell View, DIpton .eesssssesesssessssevossorsessossoseosees May 18 

Workmen’s Dwellings, Walker- roa l. ——.69 . . Newcastle-on-Tyne Corporation | Liddle & Browne, Architects, Mosley-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne...... do. 

Granite Road Metall. 8 oes . .. Stevenage (Herts) U.D 28 888 8 W. O. Times, Council Offices, Stewena ge 2 . do. ! 

Police Station. Royton . Seagal = . Lancs County Council . ... H. Littler, Architect, County Olfices, Preston.. be sees do, t 

Additions to Infirmary. Dudley: ‘road e Birmingham Guardlanss W. H. Ward, Architect, Paradise-street, Birmingham... do. 
„Addition, &¢., to IIospltal 22 6—4———2—2⸗2ã Z Warwick Joint T Board ...... F. P. Trepess. Architect, 1, Church-street, Warwick do. 

2,118 ft. of 12-in. Storm Wager Sewer, er e Bromley U. D.C. ae Council's Surveyor, District Council Ottices, a Kent.... .. May 19 
Asphalt Paving Works. 9 ——— 6 .| Corporation of London . sees Engineer to Corporation, Guildhall, E. C. e do. i 
Wood Paving Works e e do. do. do. 

Chapel, Holton-road, Barry Dock, Cardiff. . . Rev. J. S. Longdonrn . . G. S. Halliday, Architect. Cardiff. out do. | 
*Foundattons of New Parcel 1 Union- street. S. E. Commissloners of H. M. Works, & c.] J. Wager, H. ~. Office of Works, Storey’ g Gate, 8. W. 8 do. 
*Making-up Roads... eee e 8 d d e 8 ACTON District uneln Council's Surveyor, 242, High-street, %% a iak do. 
*Restoration of Church . .. . . St. Chad's Ch., Seighford, e The Vicarage, Seighford, Stafford. May 20 | 
*Sewering, Levelling, Paving, Ec. . .. Borough of Kingston 5 Borough Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston-on- Thames.. e do. 
*Erection of a Public Library . . Woolwich Borough Council.. Borough Engineer, Maxey-road, Plumstead d May 21 ! 
*External Painting at Ashford. Schools... e Mgrs. West London au District Clerk to the Managers, West London District Schools, “Ashford, Mdlx. do. 

Road Works Little Roke- avenue, Coulsdon . 9888 885 . Croydon R. D. C. e R. M. Chart, Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon . . da, 
Alteratlon to Town Hall ——Lᷣ— . LH t . M. B. of St. Marylebone.. 992 e Engineer to the Council, Town Hall, Mary lebone-lune, Woe May 22 
Sewers, Drainage, Road Making Works, Feneing, Ec... .... W. B. Hill, 81. Above Bar, Southampton FCC May 23 | 
Newspaper Repository at Hendon.. RRE H.M. Works... 85 J. B. Westcott, H.M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, S. W. 0c. May 25 
*Superstructure of New Pavilion, Sheiter, & Ec. a Ramsgate Corporntlon 1 1 D. Adshead, Architect, 46. Great Russell-street, W. C.. da, 
*Erection of Post Office, Knightsbridge... Eames: issioners of H.M. Works, &c..| H.M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, S. W.. 99 May 28 
Making · up Streets a am Borough Council . Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E... E e E E do. 

‘Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works, Formby . aie ashire R. D. CCC... C. A. Atkinson, Engineer, 11, Tithebarn-street, ee e June 2 
Painting. &c., Works at Intirmarv ...... . Paddington Guardians . . . E. H. Sim, Architect. 8. Cralg's-court. W. C.. do. ö 
la Superstructure, &c., of New Lunatic Asy lum .... Cardiff Corporation 9 Oatley & Skinner, Architects, Baldwin- street, Bristol ! June 2 
Four Shops and Houses, North-st., & Lady-lane, Leed AY * R. Horsfall & Son, Architect, 224. Commercial-street, S E No date. 
Chapel and School. Armley, Lees anc: Pa re s Howdill & Howdill, Architects, 7, Oxford-row, Leeds... do. 
Two Houses and Shops., off Dewsbury- road, Leeds RR rr E. Hill, Architects, 13, Osford-row, Leeds. do. , 
Schools, Heanor, Derbyvshire . 92 *. A. Marshall, Architect, King. street, Nottingham’ .. e nee do. 
Additions to Chapel. Horsforth, near Leeds anaes F. Musto, Architect, Greek-street Chambers, Jeeds.......... do. 
Alterations to Mission Hall, Lister Hill, Leeds . sse.. e do. do. 
Drainage Works at Schools, Fortune's Well, Portland e E. Mitchell, 31, Mallams, Portland . C do. 
Stabling and Six Cottages, Nedham-st., Leicester... „ J. Wigg, Architect, 5, St. Martin's East, Leicester ccs do. 
Church, Whittaker-lane, Prestwich, Lanes 8 8 8888 F. P. Oaklex. Architect, Cross-street, Manchester... e do. 
Four Houses, Wigton-road, Cat lisle . . ssiri: Johnstone Bros., Architects, 39, . ect, Carlisle . do. 
Factory, Caldew ate, Carlisle ( 22 * e rs. Carr & Co., Ltd. „ „66 do. 
Four Houses. Chapeltown, Sheffield .. . Nö A W. J. Taylor, Architect, Bank-street, Orais . e do. 
Schools, Whitchurch, Hants ...... . . ] Rev. J. W. Harbord . . W. Mawer, Whitchurch, Hants . . . do. 
Water Supply Works, Garlands Asylum .. 1. Carlisle Lunacy Committee... . . . G. Dale Oliver, County Architect, Carlisle .. .... e do. 
House, Sutton, or.... oc... wee e J. Hacgas & Sons, Architects, 71, North- street, Keighley . e do. 
Annexe to Victoria and Albert Hotel. Torquay oe . . The Directors . . . E. Appleton & Sons, Architects, 10. Abbey-road, Torquay......... . do. 
Two pairs of Houses, Upton, near Birkenhead ............| Mr. T. Houghton ., E. W. Johnson, Architect, Lord-street, Southport do. 
School, near Sheffield........... seseesescessesee.f Handsworth School Board . „ Hernsoll & Paterson, Architects, 18, Norfolk- -row, 5 28255 do. 
®=rection of Steel Foundry, West Drayton .. 4 Tapp- & Jones, 1, Prince’s-street, Westminster, S.W... 8 do. 
* 
` 


Nature of Appointment, 


Second Clerk of B ‘ee 


Coalville U.D.C. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS.\ 


By whom Advertised. 


*Clerk Of Works e e e e 86 8c 60 cosso . Ilford School Board . : 
*Engineer and Surveyor... sissa . . eee Dartford U. D. C. EEE 
* Mar nal Instructors E E A E School Board for ‘London... E T 
* Assis: ant Manual Instructors e weeks EEE do. 

“w, Awtstant Engineers. . . . . Colombo Municipal Council. 
-Assistant Examiners in Patent Office . eseo eee eee eee, Clvll Service Commissioners ......... 


Not atated Me esa tees T ELIET TETT ETTETTELTEITTTIEITETTEITELITTITTTLIITITETTETT Mav 12 | 
250d re per week 7 8 e V. „66 6 6 6606 % % % eee May 16 ' 
25 e „ e PUPP RP . „ % % %%% %%% „%% „ „ „6666 6 6666 „ 6 May 15 
1551. 0 ee; ETTETTETTTTTETTETLETTETTETTETTETTETTETTETT May 12 
I ctvud’ ten ac) Mama oeln aw one Gas E E sane Saes aa. l 
F. A. Cooper, C. Ji. G, Director =< Works, Ceylon coerce Cop ecesces June 1 
Not sta 8 tated ess cod iveceeveviccveedo eens COO OOO COs „0% „% COY FOS %%% 6% %% CDs SED „%%% %% %%% July 2 


Thoss marked with an asterisk () are advertised in this Number. Competition, ir. Contracts, iv, vi. vill. z. & xx. ,, Public Appointments, xvil & xx. 


| 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


— 6 % %%% %%% „ „60 6 „ „ 006 „6 20 per ft. delivered. 
11 de. %%% oie E- ‘A i 
ah be. wird @ 
” eee „„ ee ee „606 „2 si II 98 
32 Of. 696956920596 ORT) 97 os 
" fou 669999 6 6 secse 4 ry) ee 
Fisted sheet, ey 69655 6 6 6 2 d. * iy) 
4 Hartley's Rolled Plaza .... . 1 i N 
$ 99 97 97 62 6 6 „% 66 „ 666 00 90 LI 
90 se * CeO „ 000% „ 08 ae 
OILS, &c. sd 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 8 3 
non „ in drums..... — 10 os 7 
Boiled „, » in pipes or barrels., b o 8 3 
97 ge 9 in 2 6 6 660 6 „ 60» 99 EI s 
Turpentine, ia Huf . . os 9 3 3 
eeeeeteoesn ee 0 3 10 
Gentine Ground English White r ton 81 10 O 
Bab ds R 9s 20 0 0 
Putty... . per cot. o 8 o 
Btockbolm Tar. per barrel 1 18 o 
VARNISHES, &c. Fer gallon. 
d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish S@eeeveecae see ese see sees ar 0 
Pale Copal Oak eseeese 6 „ 6 „„ eeeeee OR eevee ee ee O 10 6 
Saperfine Pale Elastic Olk. . @ 12 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church h Oak ....sscsosasooos O 10 0 
Superfine Hard - drying Oak, for Seats of 
Cacho. @eeee ee eseseseaneseesese O 14 0 
Fine Elastic Carriag O0 „ „ % „%%P „ „ 6 6 „6 „ eee O ts 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic i FF.. “O° 16'6 
Fine Pale Maple 6 66 „„ „„ „ 0 66ers se 0 16 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copaals OIB 0 
Extra Pale Preach OU Renerion 1 H 0 
Flatting 2 eee „„ „ee. or [e] 
Wie Comal — seesodeon @eesceosengesese see 1 4 o 
aa Kale So orgs alee cego dereen sdis O I8 0 
Best apan Size eese oe AIE meee ceoaeeee ee j 0 10 6 
e ee eee aa 0 16 0 
ogan tain LO e2eescespeeceesnesesese 0 
Brunswick „ %s E] 8 è 6 
Berlin Black @eee @@eGaeanveese0c ee@eseoseceeon ed o 16 0 
feck iba pu ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. C. S.— 
stated), — 


JF 


C 
ve uplicated for er are N 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated 
and address of coe pendir ge bp eon 
No notice can be tak en of anon 


the name 


ay literary and artistic 
matters haald. Da 15 pero to THE E rik dar ih those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusivel y business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 


t to the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
sbhoald be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
cot later than 70 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
‘publish Tenders unless autbenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of T ers unless the amount of the Tendes 
s given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
1004, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons.) 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERBEEG_(Wales).—For the erection of twen twenty 
<ottages for the Buika Club. Mr. G. C. 'Hillard, archi- 


t ket Chambers, Abertillery : 
David Lewis 8 £4520 D. Powell, Aber- 


C. Sara 3, 710 tillery“ 


ASHFORD (Middlesex) .— For the erection of a 
villa at Ford Bridge - road, for Mr. Miles, of 
F. Shaw, architect and surveyor, 


Harlesden, Willesden :— 

Ade 0 Robinson & Co., Hol- 
VF loway“. 6 „ %% %% „%% „%.“n 
Rye „% „„ „% „% „% „ „%% „% „ 


£685 


740 
2 


BARRY (Glamorganshire).—For the erection of a new 


branch reading-room at Porthkerry - road, Barry, Glam., 
for the Urban District Council. Messrs. Speir r Beavan, 
architects, . — 

A. Richards. £1,290 | A Hooper £1,145 
H. S. Rendall ...- -. Gibby & eee ioe: 1,140 
Wooton & So 8 S. Martyn? . 15033 
: Tk 1, 150 g 

ete ERRE (All of Barry.] 


THE no 


tons Mendip limes 
macadam. Mr.G. 


‘ons 
Granite. other Macadam. 

s. d. s. d. 

Vernon Parker ...... .... I§ O sese.. 15 O 
Ton ea %% %% „% %%% „ „ 14 2 l 11 8 
oscccceseccee 13 6(flints).. 7 o 

Welsh € Granite Co 13 6 ...... 13 6 
R. W. H. Hamblyn...... rms: I4 3 
ini eh SON re CCC 
enry TETTETETT — sceo Ir 3 
L akc — „„ se 14 6 
Wilson 0 % %% „„ „„ „6 15 0 ecco co — 

L. Sommerfeld .......... I3 9 11 3 

Road Maintenance Co., 

Hughes & Go.” dew e I2 Q c.» I2 O 
es •—— 13 — 13 0 
Runnals & ese „% „„ „„ 13 0 eeeete mr 
Chittenden & Simmons sa! = eee IE O 
Mendip Granite Co., Ltd. 2 99. 
Whitwick Granite Co 15 O seses — 
Paramor & Sons LE E E EEEE] 19 4 (E E EE Ei 12 6 
Wainwright & Co. eovcce I4 Q . 11 6 


interior 5. Reed, quarantine 

Surveyor 
Parochial Bricen Prince's-street, 98 = ' 
Brown & Sons £325 o Gates Sons . C165 o 
Dutton. 319 12] J. Olliver, B. ightonꝰ 200 o 
0 Holland .... 315 o 


ore FTON. —For u 
ton Ween ting f 


Bana & 
5 2,365 13 2| Nephew . . t, 
C. C. . 2,132 0 0 Kno K & Wells 1, 
Couzens & Co. 2,045 10 o| A. W. Cad wallader 
Williams a Roath Park. 
Hoare...... 1,979 o of Cardif’ .. 


CEE 


8 o o 


CHICHESTER.—For the erection of a rectory at 
Selsey, for the Rev. . Caris-Brown, M.A. Mi Philip A. 
Robson, architect, restminster. Quantities we Messrs. 
J. Leaning & 8 John- street, Baaford fow: 

J. Garrett & Sons, Balham Hill, SW. 4 525 


ro- 
menadé menade inate 
No.:. No. 2. No 3. Total. 
, £ £ £ £ 
& M. Patrick... 35,934 15,572 18,304 69, 8 0 
nt & Sons — — 17,310 37,30 
Bower Bros 32, 545 11,218 14, 303 38,067 
W. Kennedy ...... 29,868 12,226 13,172 57, 266 
E. Nuttall ...... ee 27,365 11,023 14.042 52,434 
Tuma Heason, & ‘ 
itchell ........ 30,130 9,339 11,02 50,497 
& J. Binns...... 22,707 8,866 11,105 42,679 
i OM ETITA 2 71637 8, 130 ER 41,571 
berts . . . . . 26.494 7,135 10, 41, 407 
McKee & McNally 21,633 7.5 10,795 41,048 
Brebner & Co. .... 22,227 6, 92 10, 343 39, 368 
Pethick Proti: 21,89) 7,419 9323 38,640 
. Strachan.. 20,505 7,431 91646 37,583 
R. Lester. 20,503 7:396 9,24» 37.74 
Nowell & Sons . . . 20,860 6, 912 9955 36,74 
ones & Sons...... 20,176 6, 578 „505 353, 259 
ublic Works Co... 19,056 7,420 8,695 35.177 
. Law.... ecese 20,126 7.188 8.685 35,999 
Underwood & Bros., 
„ .. :. 18,757 6, 691“ 3,903“ 34.351 
R. Finnegan ...... 18,5 6,520 gog $ 34:154 
160 Damion: ...... 19,399 8,749 5885 34.013 
e = 16,803 6.585 8,689 32, 077 
Dixon 1 Co. .. 17,224 5,6t5 7.429 30,268 
— — 30.049 


peanon & Langley? 
ngineer s estimate 20. coꝛ 3, 500 3, 


5 36,054 
: Not complied with conditions. 


CONVOY (co. Donegal).—For erection and completing 
Presbyterian church, for Building Committee. Mr. 
John M'Intyre, architect, Letterkenny. Quantities not 


supplied :— 

S. Donnell ...... £1,695 o S. Woods, Bally- 

D. McCaffrey . 1,435 0 bofey, co. 

J. M. Clay ...... 1,412 71 Donegal. £1,264 10 


CO RS HAM (Wilts). For the erection of new Wesleyan 
1 and heating chamber. Pe lai and quantities by 


Mr. W. H. Bromley, surveyor rsham :— 
„Smith cues . 11,911 0 0 Ee Linzey.... £1,577 16 6 
. Carter 1,865 o of G. Moore, 
uritt & Son 1,803 o o| Trowbridge? 1,304 9 o 
Bigwood& Co. 1,605 o o 
For Heating Apparatus. 
Haden & Sons, Trowbridge ......... . 433 15 o 


DUDLEY.—For new shopping, alterations, &c . King- 
street, Dudley, for Messrs. Poole & Lovell. Mr. A. 
Ramsell, architect and surveyor. Dudley :— 


Webb Bros £497 oj M. Round, Dudley £459 10 
E. Seckerson...... 487 O Oakley & Coulson 446 o 
J. Edwards 470 12 


* 
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HAMPTON (Middlesex) —For the erection of isolation 
hospital, Uxbridge-road, Hampton Hill, for the Urban 
. H. Chambers, blic 


District Council. Mr. S sen., 
prea a E. Chamberlain, Ad 
eoccce 4424 * ? 
Spiers & Sons . 3. dlestone, Surrey £3,386 
Barker & Co., Ltd... 3.589 ' 
KENDAL.—For the erection of a mill, Burne 


side, Kendal, for Messrs. & Co. Mr. John 
Hutton, architect, Kendal. Quantities by architect :— 
Walling and Masonry.—J. Braithwaite, 
Windermere ........02:.cccccccscccccs 


Joine+y.—Nelson Bros., Kendal ........ 
Plastering.—Woodburn & on „ Kendal 
5 —Airey & Co., Kendall 
Pain and Guasing. Ae & Son, \ £5,100 


2 „% „% „% 6% %% „% ́ „ „% ee 6% „%% %/ĩéqm % „ „„%„% 2 „„ 


Keo 
Columns ana Liner. —H. Rishton, 
Kendal 


% % ¶ꝙ ee te oe 


LITTLEHAMPTON.—For additions to town offices, 
oSm, for me voan. puiet Council. Mr. H. 
ow 0 own tt ehampton : = 
Linfield & „ 2 6 6 „„ . £905 
W. Wallis, Littlehampton® 259 


eee 


LLANELLY. — For the erection of a chapel 
Derwydd-road, ſor Milo ” Con 


D. L. Jones, architect, 12, West Llanelly :— 
Howell & Son .... „ — oe 
T. & J. Brown, Lianelliy 1,697 
$ Llewellyn S@eeevoeecevsesesese0s @ee ©G cee SGeoe ee 1855 
77% ĩ ͤ ͤ „ oe 1,635 
Architects estimate 77580 


LONDON. — For t ape polling down and rebuilding of 


Finchley, for Mr. J. B. Oliver. 


Mr Ce Wilby, architect, Orc Lodge, North Finch- 
ey . 

Shewry .............. £865 | Goodchild & Co., 
Voller & Goodfellow .. 776 Radlett* .......0.. 
Peakke e868 esease 711 


LONDON. For a street station in Bartholomew - close, 
Aldersgate-street, for the Fire Brigade Committee of the 


London ony Council :— 
Humphreys, Ltd. ....£217 


4275 
sg tt & Power .... 194 
F. & F. J. Wood. 193 


R. S. Buckeridge . sess 


LONDON.—Eleven overhead travelling hand-cranes 
for use in the New Cross and Camberwell electrical sub- 
station, and in the workshops and car sheds at Cla 


New Croes „ and Camberwell, for the London ty 
Council :— 
Tang 7 Ad.. „%%% % „„ „ 2660 442440 o 
Higeabottom & oe 6 %%% oe %% 0% % „% „ 3.7 So 
Isles, Ltd. ....ccccccccccccecsccccces 3,787 O 
S ncer & . eeeesese ee seeveaese ee se see 3,360 E 
id-British SSS cise sete ease ence etee 2,787 to 
Pickerings, Ltd.. 2,71 8 
Booth & Bros., Lt old.. 32,60 O 
Carrick & Sons. Led. CC „% „% „„ 0 6 0 0„ 2,599 o 
See Liddi. 2,547 10 
A. Musker (190). Ltd. 2,495 O 
Bedford Engineering Co. 2. 2 a 9,485 O 
Bennett & Co.. e e e 2,446 8 
Baxendale Berner rie . . q . 2,401 0 
Marshall, Fleming, & Jack .......... 2,330 0 
oha Smith (Keighley), Ltd... ieee ces . 2,292 © 
enderson & Coo ..Q 32,01 O 
11 55 6 6 6%%%% „ 660 2,176 0 
Jessep & oa ea PT e 22835 o 
Kinnon @oorscovvcece 6666 6 2,087 O 
Bird & EEEE Bev seeGegeseeeaog eeee 1,998 0 
Hitchen & Son 9 1,810 © 
Carrick & Ritchie, Edinburgh: sesse.. 1,700 0 
Morris & Bastert, Ltd. ...... I, o 
Pan Hengeau (Le Titan Anversois, 
JJC RET 1,534 o 
Morris & Bastert, | ee era i; o 


LONDON. — For the execution of sewerage works, &c., 
Clarendon- ens, for the Paddington Borough Council. 
Mr. E. B. Newton, C.E , Town Hall, Paddington, W.:— 


Porchester-terrace and Bishop's- -road Sewerage Works. 
Neave & Son, Banister-road, Kensal] Rise .. £443 


147, Clarendon-gardens' Combined Drainage. 


C. E Roberti 138, st „ High- 
bury.. . L45 


LONDON.—For the erection of a chapel oe class- 
rooms, and sundry works at St. Gabriel’ s College 

well, S.E., for the Right Rev. the Bishop o e 
and the e Committee. Mr. Philip A. Robson, 
architect, 9, Bridge · stieet, Westminster. Quantities by 
Ta J. Leaning & Sons, John-street, Bedford-row, 


. C.: — 
J. Garrett & Sons, Balham Hill, S. W.“ .. £5,105 


LOWER GORNAL (near Dudley) .— For extensions to 


Robert- street Infants’ School, Lower Gornal, for the 

EBBW VALE (Wales).—For the erection of school- | Sedgley _ School Board. Mr. A. Ramsell, i 
room, &c., a: rear of chapel, James-atreet. Mr. R. L. Dudley 
Roberts, architect, Abercarn., Quantities by archi- Herbert. 11,5865 o o | E. Seckerson.. £41,376 o o 
tect :— lilton&Caswell 1,495 o ojGues& Sons 1,350 0 o 
T. S. Foster .. Lans o Davies & Son .... £912 of J. A. Meredith 1,457 0 ol J Dallow 1,335 © 0 
. Morgan ...... 1,012 Williams & Rogers, Speke & Son.. 1,443 12 6) Oakley 
Richards & , Cwm® .......... 885 of Gough & Son 1,20 0 o 5 

I .... 99s o| Gaen Bros 77 9 | C. Griffiths .. 1,400 o of Dudley“ . 1,299 o o 
Smith Bros.. 970 Marsh & Sons .... 875 [ Jakeman | 
J. Newcombe... 950 o Round .. 1,386 o o 


[Sec also next page. 
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LOWER GORNAL (near Dudley).—For alterations 
and extensiors to Red Hall Schools, Lower Gornal, for 


ii School Board. Mr. A. Ramsell, architect, 
udley .— 

J. A. Meredith...... 45,799 | James Herbert. . £5,630 
Speke & Son........ 5770 | John Dallow ...... 51490 
C. Griffiths ..... eee 5,746 | Oakley & Conlson.. 5,116 
Hilton & Caswell . 5,710] Gough & Son, Wol- 

M. Round.......... 5,690] verhampton* .... 4,900 
F. L. Jones eeenereces 5,640 


LOWESTOFT.—For the erection of Lorne Park. road, 
W.. School Chapel, Kirk'ey. Mr. G. E. Smith, architect, 
14s. Victoria-road North, Southsea :— 

General i R. C. Loder. . La, ot 1 


o o 
ders, Ld. .. £3,468 o o |C. R. Cole... . 2,878 o o 
F. M. Ashly.. 3,293 o o |G. Elsey .... 2,750 0 0 
G. Riches .... 3,250 o o | Bedwel & 
H. C. Lofts .. 3,037 11 1 Parker .... 2,660 10 o 
C. E. Earl.... 3,033 o o | Brady & Son 2,649 9 6 
Granding „ Gane...... 2,633 6 o 
Sewell...... 3,016 17 5 . J. Howes.. 2,557 o o 
T. W. Brady 2,997 15 o | Smith & Wolfe 
G. E. Hawes 2,y00 o o 42. 245 0 8. 
Seago & Crisp 2,947 16 44] Reduced and 
accepted at.. 2,000 o o 


MAESTEG (Wales).— For the execution of sewerage 


works (six contracts), for the Urban District Council. Mr. 


J. Humphreys, C.E., Town Hall Chambers, Maesteg. 
Quantities by Engineer :— 
NcKee & McNally£30,494! | Brebner & Co 425,027 
J. E. Evans ...... 29,623 Barnes & Chaplin 24, 929 
.O. Brien .....6 29,237 . Rile v 24, 390 
ark Thompson.. 28,170 |G. Ruther sess 22,073 
Braithwaite & Co. 28,147 | E. H. Page ...... 21,657 
A. G. Collins... 25,380 | H. Hill, Reading“ 19,023! 


[Work tendered for on a schedule of prices.] 


MORTLAKE (Surrey).—For erecting twelve houses. 
Mr. William H. Burt, architect, 10, Bush-lane, Cannon- 
street, E.C. Quantities by Mr. Thomas Brown, 4 and 5, 
Warwick-court, Gray's-Inn, W.C. :— 

A. Stayner.... £7,105 19 


Houghton & Co. £9,052 6 5. 

Adamson & Sons 98, o35 o Pickering & 

Edgar Seaber.... 7, 696 10 Besant 6,814 o 
Edwin Spicer .. 7,317 17 


MORTLAKE (Surrey).—For erecting three houses. 
Mr. William H. Burt, architect, ro, Bush-lane, Cannon- 
street, E.C. :— 

J. A. Sre e. e. e. 51,950 


MORTLAKE (Surrey).—For erecting three houses. 
Mr. William H. Burt, architect, 10, Busb-lane, Cannon- 
street, E.C. —_ 

J. A. Stayner? C 


NORTHWOOD.—For drainage of New. road, North- 


wood, Herts. Mr. Ernest H. L. Lailey, surveyor, 
Watford :— 

Tree & Sons .. £464 3 8 Brown,Watford* £350 o o 
Ported . . . 419 © O| Champniss .. 331 14 


NORWICH.— For the erection of a farmhouse, Bergh 
Apton. for Miss Chapman’s Trustees. Mr. A. J. 
Chambers, architect, St. Giles's-plain, Norwich. Quanti- 


ties by the architect 

Haydon & Daniels. C59 o | Morris ee... L4 O 
Lincoln & Bush .. 548 o | Chaston & Grimson 482 o 
Redgrave ........ 516 o| Body & Soon - 465 o 
Hipperson 30 O Dowe ............ 460 o 
Greengrass 493 O| Plumb, Norwich“ . 456 10 


B. NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief OO Warwick Road, KENSINGTON, 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 
GIVEN FOR EVERY DEAORIPTNN OP 
Srl 247727 ROAD 


| 


QUARRY BANK (near Brierley Hill). — For new 


Primitive Methodist Church, Quarry Bank, for the 
Trustees. Mr. A. Ramsell, architect, Dudley :— 
Jakeman & Roundda 42.916 2 6 
1. A. Meredith... ů 2,894 0 0 
M. Round e E 2,880 0 0 
Oakley & Coulsoen . 2,873 0 O 
C. A. Horton 2,810 O O 
Guest & Sonn 3 2,795 0 O 
Brooks & Tandy, Quarry Bank* 2,755 0 0 
J. Dallow ...... „5 2,750 0 O 
SEDGLEY (near Dudley). For paving, &c., to play- 
grounds, Queen Victoria Schools, Sedgley, for the 


Sedgley School Board. Mr. A. Ramsell, architect, 
Dudley. Quantities by the architect 

Oakley & Coulson. £674 o] Gough & Son, Wol- 

Hilton & Caswell.. 657 10] verhampton’ .... £620 o 
Mark Round...... 635 o 7 


SHREWSBURY.—For the erection of nurses’ home. 
Sc., at the workhouse, Cross Houses, for the Guardians of 


Atcham Union. Mr. A. B. Deakin, architect, Pride-hill, 
Shrewsbury :— 
For For 
Escape Nurses’ 
Stairs, &c. Home. Total. 
L Ls d. £ 
ieee TT . . . 930 698 o o 1,628 
H, F.. o 955 623 o 0 1,578 
G. Bullock. S 855 627 0 o 1,482 
Morris & Sons 885 573 0 15458 
Gethin & kcoo 845 595 0 o 1,440 
Treasure & Son 3834 606 o o 1,440 
G. H. Bickerton. 815 610 o o 1,425 
A. G. Roberts @eseeooeeoeeds sooo 692 12 o 
W. Harris e 679 15 o 


[All of Shrewsbury.) 
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SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


and every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery toany Railway Station. 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
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ALWAYS1n STOCK 


Applications for Prices, &c.. to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
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and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 
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when Nicholas Fitzherbert and Ralph, his|identical with St. Barrog or Barroc, a 
son and heir, gave to the Prior of Tutbury | British saint of some repute in the sixth 
lands at Osmaston, &c., in lieu of their century, to whom the church of Bedwas, | 
fee-farm rent. Meanwhile the advowson of | Monmouthshire, is dedicated. This discovery 
the rectory remained uninterruptedly in the | of pre-Norman crosses, built up into the 
hands of. the Fitzherberts, as successive | fabric of the church, make its dedication to 
lords of Norbury, from the time of William | an early national saint all the more probable ; 
Fitzherbert, in 1125, down to Sir Anthony | for in those days it was customary to dedi- 
Fitzherbert, who died in 1538. After his|cate churches in honour of saints who had 
death the troubles and persecutions of the first preached Christianity in the particular 
Fitzherberts for adherence to the unre- place or district, or whose names were held 
formed faith began, and they became in-|in reverent and real or recent memory by 
capable, as Romanists, of presenting to the | their first founders. Such dedications were 
rectory. They still, however, lived at the often disturbed by subsequent Norman re- 
Norbury manor-house for another century, | buildings, but where they are met with they 
until, through marriage with the heiress|are frequently in association with the 
of Swynnerton, their chief residence was remains of ancient Christian crosses. Thus 
transferred to Swynnerton, Staffordshire. in Derbyshire there are, among the few 
There seems to be reasonable probability | dedications of English origin, those of St. 
that a church of stone stood on this site Werburgh at Blackwell and Spondon, St. 
for some time prior to the Conquest. During | Altmund at Derby, and St. Chad at Wilne, 
recent repairs done to the chancel in 1902 and in every one of these cases there are 
the important discovery was made of the highly interesting remains of pre-Conquest 
shafts of two Saxon upstanding memorial | crosses. 
crosses, which had been embedded in the A careful examination of the squared 
foundations of one of the fourteenth-century | stones of the fabric brings to light the fact 
buttresses on the north side. One of these, that several bear obvious traces of the 
inclusive of the unornamented base—which | characteristic “ axeing of Norman masons, 
was originally sunk in the ground-—measures | proving that the present structure is largely 
5 ft. 3 in. in height. The other fragment is | composed of material that had been used in 
the main part of the shaft of a cross, orna-|the Norman church, which was doubtless 
mented throughout, which is 3 ft. 9 in. high. | erected on the site of the previous ruder 
In both cases the head of the cross is|church of Saxon origin, and was probably 
missing. built early in the twelfth century when the 
The sculptured patterns of these crosses | Fitzherberts first settled at Norbury. Three 
are good examples of interlaced work, and moulded stones of Norman workmanship 
on one side of the latter example is a small have also come to light during recent 
human figure bearing a staff. These crosses | restorations. 
are probably of the ninth century, and one The substantially built Norman twelfth 
of them may be of even earlier date. If there|century church, consisting of a nave 
were sufficient ability to construct these and chancel, apparently sufficed for the 
beautiful sculptured patterns on hard stone, worship of this small village until the four- 
and sufficient Christian fervour to erect two|teenth century, when a new chancel was 
such memorials (the survivors probably of erected on a large scale. At the west end 
several others) in a Norbury graveyard at of the nave are some remains of the internal 
this early period, it may with some confi-| splays of a doorway, which may have been 
dence be assumed that the church itself was | part of some slight modification or alteration 
of stone, and no mere wooden shanty. of thirteenth century date. But there seems 
The dedication of this church was to St. no doubt that an aisleless Norman nave was 
Barloke or Burlok, according to Fitzherbert|extant when the large new chancel was 
wills of the fifteenth century. It is difficult | designed. The length of the nave was then, 
to identify this saint, but he was possibly l as now, about 50 ft., and as the builders of 


The Church of dees Derbyshire. 

— ENG /- ESAV E miles south of 

nae I} slight eminence 

5 overlooking the 

232 7 a Dove, stands the 

ax . 22 old church of the 

. 2 . ER parish of Nor- 

bury. Situated 

of Midland tourists, this village church is 

known but to few; nevertheless it well 

of its singularly fine fourteenth - century 

chancel, and its unusual ground-plan. More- 

shafts of, pre-Norman crosses; two excep- 

tionally rich examples of fifteenth- century 

sest brass to a remarkable man; and one 

of the best collections of fourteenth and 
village church throughout England. 

The church of St. Barloke, Norbury, con- 
with north aisle; and a tower in the centre 
of the south side of the nave, with a chapel 
tion of this tower forms the south porch, 
The history of the fabric is closely bound up 
distinguished family of Fitzherbert, who for 
five centuries continuously occupied the 
church, of which several interesting remains 
are still extant. Norbury formed part of the 
Domesday Survey was compiled. At that 
time mention was made of a priest and a 
Ferrers, when founding the Priory of Tut- 
bury (1080-1), had given this church and 
house. But in the year 1125 the Prior 
of Tutbury gave Norbury in fee-farm to 
of los. From that date the Fitz- 
herberts held the manor and a portion of 


Ashburne, on a 

valley of the 

small country 
ona al and remote from the usual run 
merits a visit from ecclesiologists on account 
over, the antiquary will here find two good 
monumental effigies; a remarkable palimp- 
fifteenth century glass to be found in any 
sists of a large chancel ; clearstoried nave, 
both.to the east and west. The lower por- 
with that of successive generations of the 
manor-house to the immediate west of the 
great estates of Henry de Ferrers when the 
church. A few years earlier, Henry de 
its tithes to the monks of that classical 
William Fitzherbert on a yearly rental 
the tithes of the priory up to the year 1422, 


EO} 


the twelfth century were generally fairly 
aniform in their dimensions, it may be 
assumed that the length of the former 
chancel was about 25 ft., or not much more 
than half that of its successor. 

When Mr. Henry Bowman wrote and 
dllustrated his most useful and timely 
volume on Specimens of the Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of Great Britain” (Parker, 
1846), he took the remotely situated but 
* very interesting and beautiful church” of 
Norbury as the most suitable one he could 
find wherewith to begin the work, and gave 
‘the first, and indeed the only, critical archi- 
tectural account of it that has been 
published. Taken as a whole, Mr. Bowman 
‘considered that the architectural composi- 
tion of the church was “ exceedingly 
pleasing,” nothwithstanding the somewhat 
“‘ glaring discordance ” between the chancel 
and the rest of the edifice. His actual 
phrases with regard to the exterior of the 
chancel and its buttresses may with advan- 
tage be reproduced :— 

“The general character of the exterior of this 
chancel is at once bold and chaste, an effect more 
of outline and proportion than of deeply cut 
anouldings or elaborate workmanship ; for not the 
least remarkable peculiarity in its composition is 
the great simplicity and elegance, not only of the 
general features, but also of the details. The 
dignity and boldness of the buttresses, and the 
chaste simplicity of the parapet, harmonise ad- 
mirably with the light, elegant, and just proportions 
of the windows, and the whole composition is 
calculated to produce a very pleasing impression 
on the mind. The buttresses are peculiar. Though 
-divided into two stages above the stringcourse, 
these are both of equal projection, so that there is, 
in fact, no set-off; and, again, the pyramidal 
-cappings with which the buttresses are surmounted 
are not like anything we have before met with of 
the same pericd. Those of the angle buttresses are 
different from the rest, but still peculiar, being 
splayed off on two sides only, without any pro- 
jecting mouldings.” 

In Mr, Bowman’s now rare volume are ten 
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Norbury Church: Exterior. 


plates of this church: (1) ground plan; (2) 
view from south-east ; (3) external elevation 
of south side of chance! ; (4) window on south 
side of chancel, coloured ; (5) coloured glass 
of same in detail ; (6) interior of chance! ; (7) 
internal elevation of south of chancel; (8) 
details of stalls, piscina, mouldings, &c.; (9) 
window, north of chancel, coloured ; and (10) 
coloured glass of same in detail. The glass 
details are not very accurate. 

With regard to the date of this remarkable 
chancel, it has been assumed by one of 
our first architectural authorities that “it 
was probably finished and the windows 
glazed before the Great Pestilence of 1349.” 
As to the architectural style, however, it 
would be very difficult to produce any 
English work known to be prior to that 
great check on building and on every other 
work of man’s hands—the Black Death of 
1348-9 — which would compare with the 
main features or with certain details of 
Norbury Church. There is, for instance, an 
awkwardness in the arrangement of the 
tracery in the upper part of the centre of 
the large east window which clearly speaks 
of an approach to the style that is usually 
termed Perpendicular, aod which would 
have been almost impossible in the first half 
of the fourteenth century. With respect, too, 
to the glass of the side windows, which is 
obviously coeval with the fabric, there is 
hardly any room for doubt that the treat- 
ment shows a considerable advance on the 
grisaille designs of York, Exeter, and other 
examples in England of the first half of the 
tourteenth century, as well as on those in 
use during a like period in France. The 
heraldic display in the windows also favours 
the second half of the fourteenth century. 
But this is too large a question for present 
discussion. Mr. Bowman's conjecture as to 
the date of the chancel, knowing nothing of 
the history of the fabric, and judging solely 
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on comparative architectural lines, was that 
it was built between 1370 and 1380. If this 
surmise errs, it is in putting the date rather 
too late, and possibly 1360 would be nearer 
the mark, 

Coming to history, the episcopal registers 
show that Henry Kniveton was instituted 
to this rectory in 1349, the very year of the 
awful pestilence, on the presentation of Sir 
John Fitzherbert, and that his successor was 
not instituted until 1395. Between these 
two dates the chancel of Norbury must have 
been erected. The Meynell MSS. and the 
Rawlins MSS., as the result of visits made 
to this church in the respective years 1817 
and 1823, make mention of the fact of an 
inscription on a slab in the floor of the 
chancel to the memory of Henry Kniveton, 
wherein it was stated that he was the 
builder of the chancel. This slab was, 
apparently, ejected and never replaced 
during the restoration of 1842. 

In addition to that which has been cited 
from Mr. Bowman’s discriminating remarks 
as to this somewhat peculiar and beautiful 
example of a fourteenth-century chancel, a 
few other brief remarks may be permitted. 
Its interior measurements are 46 ft. 6 in by 
20 ft. A particular feature of its nine large 
windows — for it has four on each side —is 
the insertion in each case, at the central 
intersection of the upper tracery, of a well- 
carved double flower, or rose, of twelve 
petals. It should be noted that the five 
lights of the large east window are of un- 
equal width, the centre one being 3 ft. 6 in. in 
breadth between the mullions’; the two next 
lights 2ft. 9 in.; and the outside lights 
2 ft. 7 in. The arcade work of the interior 
of the chancel also deserves mention. The 
walls below the window strings, save at the 
east end, are filled in with a series of slightly- 
sunk cinquefoil- headed arches, five below 
each window. One of these arches in the 
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Norbury Church : Plan. 


south wall is occupied by the piscina niche, 
which has a double drain and a double cre- 
dence shelf. Against the same wall are 
three sedilia ot equal height, but without 
any canopies over them. 

The simple old Norman church had 
doubtless been content with a mere bell- 
gable turret, for one or two bells, at the west 
end of the nave, and this continued to serve 
for some time after the erection of the 
splendid chancel by Rector Kniveton, who 
was a man of considerable wealth. In the 
early years, however, of the fifteenth century 
there was a desire for better accommodation 


for bells, and a small tower was built for 
their accommodation. Mr. Micklethwaite, 
whose opinion was asked in connection 
with recent restoration, considers that it 
was erected “about a hundred years after 
the rebuilding of the chancel .. . and that 
it is a good ordinary work of the time.” At 
all events, this tower was built some time in 
the first half of the fifteenth century. Its 


505 


been noted by any one. There used to be 
a covered entrance or gallery from the 
adjacent manor house immediately to the 


west of the church, which allowed the 
Fitzherberts to enter a loft at the west end 
of the parish church without going into the 
open air. The old tenant of the manor 
house, whose family had been there for 
several generations, used to point out the 
exact position of this passage, much of 
which was still standing when Mr. Meynell 
visited the church early in the nineteenth 
century. This communication at the west 
end of the fabric was probably the reason 
why the new tower was not built in the 
usual place. Somewhat later, towards the 
close of the fifteenth century, further great 
changes were made in the fabric. The nave 
was rebuilt and a north aisle added, as well 
as a clearstory. The position of the tower 
rendered a south aisle impossible; but 
chapels were designed east and west of the 
tower to produce as near an approach to an 
aisle as was possible without the removal of 
the tower. This work was designed and 
most of it carried out by Nicholas Fitzher- 
bert, tenth Lord of Norbury, who died in 
1473. By the side of his monument, which 
originally stood in the south-east chapel, 
was the following epitaph, which has been 
copied from Le Neve’s manuscript collection 
of inscriptions :—“ In Northbury Church in 
Derbyshire, on a tombe in a little chapel ; on 
the right hand. 

tAn [M CCCC. seventy and three 

Yeres of our Lord passed in degree 

The body that beried is under this stone 

Of Nichol Fitzherbert Lord and Patrone 

Of Norbury with Alis the daughter of Henry Bothe 
Eight sonnes and five daughters he had in sothe 
Two sonnes and two daughters by Isabel his wyfe 
So seventeen children he had in his lyfe 

This Church he made of his own expence 

In the joy of Heaven be his recompence 

And in moone (sic) of November the nineteenth dey 
He bequeathed his Soule to everlasting jey. ” 

In the chancel is an alabaster slab with 
the incised figure of a priest under a canopy 
in eucharistic vestments, and holding a 
chalice. The stone is much worn, and only 
parts of the marginal inscription are legible, 


- | but sufficient remains to show that Henry 


Prince, who !was rector from 1466 to 1500, 
re-roofed the chancel. The re-roofing and 
reconstruction of the western end of the 
chancel became necessary owing to the re- 
building of the nave, and a lower pitch of 
the chancel roof was adopted to make it 
harmonise with the clearstoried nave. It 
would probably be at this time that the 
chancel arch disappeared. The absence of a 
chancel arch is a decidedly uncommon 
feature of an old church in the Midlands; 
but;the fifteenth-century church builders of 
Cornwall and North Devon usually did away 
with this arch, and thus gave greater facilities 
for the erection of elaborate screens and 
rood-lofts that were then becoming so 
fashionable. When the chancel roof was 
lowered, the side walls were slightly raised 

the pointed edge of the parapet, of peculiar 
and effective design, is probably of that date, 
tor the inner side of these stones shows that 
they have been reworked from a former 
battlement. It was suggested about the 
middle of the last century, and is now some - 
times repeated, that the exceptional form of 


position in the middle of the south wall of] this parapet was an imitation of the heraldic 


the nave is decidedly unusual, and the lower 
story was utilised to form a porch, There is 
a good reason why such a position should 
have been chosen, which has not hitherto 


uas e which occurs in the arms of Fitzher- 

bert, of Norbury (Arg., a chief vaire, or and 

gules, over all a bend sable). But irrespec- 

tive of the extravagant idea of imitating a 
0 
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different costume. On the other side are 
the five daughters by his first wife and the 
two sons and two daughters by the second 
wife. As recently as 1870 many of the 
names of the children could be read in 
painted letters; but since that date almost 
all traces of these names, as well as many 
remnants of the original gilding and painting, 
have been cleaned away. 

The other fine alabaster table-tomb bears 
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mere fur—which was only equivalent to a 
colour, and formed no part of an heraldic 
-design—a close examination shows that the 
‘supposed similarity does really not exist, and 
has at most but a vague resemblance. 

The work of reconstruction designed by 
Nicholas Fitzherbert was accomplished by 
his grandson, John Fitzherbert, twelfth lord 
ot Norbury, who built the south-west chapel. 


ments of older brasses were of fourteenth 
and fifteenth century dates, the latter being 
the epitaph of one Thomas, the prior of 
some religious house. The spoiling of the 
monasteries and the sale of their memorials 
were in full swing at the time of Sir Anthony’s 
death. These brasses are now securely 
fixed; rubbings of the reverse sides have 
been placed in the vestry. 


He did not die until 1531, but by his will, 
dated September 21, 1517, he left his body to 
be buried in the parish church of Norbury, 
“under the newe made arche benethe the 
steple or elsewhere as God shall otherwyse 
dispose it.” The plain table tomb to his 
memory, with alabaster sides, now stands 
again in its original position, namely, under 


heir of Nicholas, and his wife Elizabeth, 


Upton. 


same sculptor, or school of Nottingham 


the effigies of Ralph Fitzherbert, son and 


daughter and heir of John Marshall of 
This monument is so precisely 
similar in its whole treatment to that of 
Nicholas that it is not only the work of the 


the arch into the chapel to the west of the 


tower. 


As to the interior of the church, there is 
one important detail, which is older than 
any of the monuments or other remains, save 
a few uninscribed coffin-lids or old memorial 
stones, and that is the thirteenth-century 
font, which is of simple but effective design. 
It is figured in Paley’s “ Baptismal Fonts” 


(1844). 


The church is rich in monumental remains. 
The oldest identified memorial is that of Sir 
Henry Fitzherbert, fifth Lord of Norbury, 
who came into his inheritance in 1267, and 
He rebuilt the manor- 


died soon after 1310, 
house at the beginning of the fourteenth 


century, and to him was probably due the 
gallery that led into the church. His effigy 


is sculptured in durable stone, and repre- 
sents a knight in chain armour, with a hood 
of the same on his head, whilst over the 
armour is a surcoat. It is in fairly good 
preservation. 

There are but few parish churches in 
England that possess two such beautiful 
effigy-bearing table-tombs of the fifteenth 
century as those of the tenth and eleventh 
lords of Norbury. The tomb of Nicholas 
Fitzherbert (1473) bears his knightly effigy 
delicately carved in alabaster, in plate- 
armour of the period. His head, with short- 
cut, straight hair, rests on a helmet sur- 
mounted by the crest of a clenched gaunt- 
leted hand. Round the neck is the collar 
of suns and roses, with a lion pendant, 
which was the badge of Edward IV. There 
are not many effigies extant wearing this 
collar; Derbyshire, however, has another 
example, which occurs on the brass to Roger 
Bothe (1476) in Sawley Church. Roger was 
brother-in-law to Nicholas of this monument. 
The long sword rests by the knight's lett 
side, and of all the beautifully finished 
details of the monument, none show more 
care than the particulars of the sword-belt. 
There can be littie doubt not only that 
such effigies as this were designed by the 
sculptor as portraits, but that the actual 
armour and. ornaments were faithfully 
copied from those worn by the deceased. 
The feet rest upon a lion, with the curious 
addition of a minute angel on the lion's back 
supporting the tip of the right foot. The 
east end of the tomb is blank, and was 
probably so originally as a necessity of its 
position. At the west end are two female 
figures, which were certainly intended to 
represent his wives—Alice Bothe and Isabel 
Ludlow. The sides of the monument are 
panelled into numerous niches to contain 
beneath crocketed ogee canopies small 
figures of the large family born to Nicholas 
Fitzherbert. On the south side are the 
eight sons by his first wife, all in slightly 


sculptors, in Chellaston alabaster, but was 


namely, subsequent to the death of Ralph 
in 1483, when it would appear that John 
Fitzherbert, twelfth lord of Norbury, gave 
orders for the tombs to both his father and 
grandfather. Ralph's effigy is very similar 


in arrangement to that of his father; one of 


the few points of difference being that the 
tip of the right foot is sustained by the 
diminutive crouching figure of a bearded 
beads-man. The collar founded by Edward 
IV. is also round his neck, but with a boar 
as pendant—the cognisance of Richard III. 
His lady wears a close bodice and gown, 
which have been painted green, and a 
mantle painted red. The hair is arranged 
in a pointed, reticulated head-dress, on 
which are some traces of gilding. Encircling 
her neck is a chain, on the pendant of which 
are the Blessed Virgin and Child. There 
are two small dogs at the foot of her robe, 
and the cushion beneath her head is sup- 
ported by two angels. The east end of this 
tomb is also blank, and at the west end are 
three angels holding shields. On the north 
side are six niches under crocketed canopies 
occupied by Ralph’s various distinguished 
sons; whilst on the south side are the eight 
daughters. All the children bear shields, 
the blazonry on which has only finally dis- 
appeared of late years. 

These two beautiful tombs have quite 
recently suffered sorely. Sir Ernest Clarke, 
F. S.A., described to the Society of Anti- 
quaries a visit he paid to this church in 
January, 1893. He found “the two magnifi- 
cent altar-tombs to Nicholas Fitzherbert and 
his son Ralph smothered with boughs and 
twigs of fir which had been stuck in. every 
We counted on one tomb 
alone twenty-five recent chippings of the 
alabaster, especially on the side nearest the 
wall, and a further search would doubtless 
have revealed more.” Happily the present 
rector keenly appreciates the value of the 
various memorials within the church of 
which he is custodian. 

On the death of John Fitzherbert, twelfth 
lord of Norbury, in 1517 the property 
passed to his younger brother, Anthony, a 
man of much celebrity and probity. Sir 
Anthony Fitzherbert became a most distin- 
guished judge, being made one of the 
Justices of the Common Pleas in 1522. His 
legal works are even now of much value. 
He died in 1538. The monument to Sir 
Anthony and his second wife, Maud Cotton, 
by whom he had ten children, is noteworthy. 
It consists of a large blue stone inlaid with 
brasses. The head of the judge is missing, 
together with the group of sons and part of 
the elaborate marginal inscription. All that 
remains is palimpsest. These re-used frag- 


also probably executed at the same date— 


Striking as are the monuments at Norbury 
in stone, alabaster, and brass (of which only 
the most memorable are here named), the 
church is yet more remarkable for its wealth 
of old glass. There are only one or two 
village churches in all England that have 
more interesting or valuable remains of old 
painted glass. The retired situation of the 
church and the close proximity to the 
building of the manor-house of the once 
powerful and ever-respected family of the 
Fitzherberts were the probable causes 
that hindered the destructive action of 
Puritan iconoclasts of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. But the neglect, 
parsimony, and greed of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries did grevious harm 
to that which had escaped the devastations 
ot religious and civil strife. The great east 
window of the chancel, which had been 
filled with fourteenth - century subject 
glass, got into bad repair about 1800, when 
the then rector, Mr. Mills, actually blocked 
it up with lath and plaster, in order to save 
the expense of repairing it, for which he as 
rector was legally liable. His successor, the 
Rev. T. Bingham, was offered a large sum 
of money, by a Roman Catholic family of 
Yorkshire, for permission to remove what 
remained of this east window glass to a 
private chapel. The offer was at first 
declined (1823), but seems afterwards to 
have been accepted. At all events, this 
valuable figure glass soon after disappeared, 
and cannot now be traced. 

A well-intentioned, but reckless and 
disastrous, restoration of Norbury Church, 
was carried out in 1842. At that time most 
of the clearstory windows of the nave, the 
large west window of the nave, and the 
small windows of the north aisle, as well as 
the great side windows of the chancel, were 
filled with painted glass. The east window 
of the chancel was again opened, and, by a 
most unhappy lack of judgment, it was 
decided to fill it up with glass brought from 
the body of the church. Not only did this 
decision cause much damage and loss to the 
old glass in the course of its translation, but 
it effectually destroyed the harmony and 
consistency of the scheme of the chancel 
colouring by placing glass in juxtaposition 
with work of a very different style, and at 
least a hundred years earlier in style. On 
some of the quarries of the east window may 
be noticed the initials N. and A., and on 
others the golden star, or rose en soleil, the 
badge of Edward IV., showing that it was 
glass put in by Nicholas and Alice Fitz- 
herbert, cerca 1450. Other pieces, taken 
from the south-west chapel, bear J. F., being 
the initials of John Fitzherbert, circa 1500, 
In the centre light is a representation of the 
Holy Trinity, taken from the same chapel, 
and elsewhere are the somewhat mutilated 
figures of the Twelve Apostles taken from 
the clearstory windows. 

The eight large windows of the side 
walls of the chancel retain, for the most 
part, their original fourteenth-century glazing. 
They are filled with grisaille glass of 
scroll-work and varied leaf patterns, re- 
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lieved with occasional colouring in 
red, blue, or green, and having a large 


shield of arms inserted near the top of 


each of the main lights, In 1842, certain 
parts were found to be missing, and they 
were clumsily reproduced on the cheap by 
mere brush daubing, which has already woru 
off in parts. The patterns in the tracery 
lights were also mainly of modern insertion. 
There is some interesting fifteenth- 


industrial undertaking ;” (ô) “ Dry-cleaning, 
carpet-beating, and bottle-washing works.” 
The liability under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act is imposed on the “occupier” of 
the factory, and it is a curious fact that, 
although the Factory Act, 1901, carefully 
supplies a definition of the word “ owner,” 
no definition is given generally of the word 
“occupier,” which is the keynote of the 


whole question, as it is only the under- 
taker” or “occupier” who is liable under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act to his 
employees, 

Atkinson v. Lumb is au important case on 
the area of employment in “ engineering 


century glass in the south-east chapel, 
though here, again, much of it proves, on 
close examination, to be the imitative 
smearwork of 1842. It includes figures of 
SS. Anne, Winifred, Osyth, John Baptist, 
works.” 


Anthony, and the patronal saint of the 
church, lettered below, Sanctus Burlok 
Abbas; as well as small kneeling figures 
of the two families of Nicholas Fitzherbert. 
There is also some further old painted 
glass in the west window of the nave. We 
understand that the old glass of Norbury 
is now in process of being releaded. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that no attempt will 
be made at any further refilling or unneces- 
Sary repair, but that it will be left to tell its 
own tale of the art of past generations. 

Between 1899 and 1902, certain absolutely 
necessary repairs of this church, both in 
nave and chancel, mainly consisting of new 
roofs, have been well carried out on con- 
servative and reverent lines by Messrs. 
Naylor & Sale, of Derby. 


— 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


IHE Court of Appeal have recently 
bad under consideration a con- 
siderable number of appeals in 
cases under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts. One of the decisions of 
the most importance is that in the case of 
Stevens v. General Steam Navigation Co., 
in which it has been decided that the refer- 
ences contained in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1897, to the Factory Acts, 
1878 to 1895, which have since been repealed 
by the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, 
„an Act to consolidate with amendments the 
Factory and Workshop Acts,” are now to be 
read with reference to this latter Act. The 
effect of this decision is that the scope of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act has been 
extended by this indirect method of legisla- 
tion. This extension is chiefly connected 
with the question of ships, which we need 
not deal with in these pages, but as regards 
other undertakings, the chief extensions 
seem to be as follows :— 

1. In the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1897, “railway” is defined by reference to 
the Regulation of Railways Act, 1873, and 
includes “every station or siding belonging 
to such railway and used for the purposes of 
public traffic.” Section 106 of the Factory 
Act, 1901, however, makes any line or siding 
used in connexion with a factory or work- 


shop or any place to which any provisions of 


the Factory Act are applied, a factory. Thus 
it now appears these private lines will come 
within the scope of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act as “ factories.” 

2. By the Factory Act, 1901, some new 
undertakings are made “factories,” viz., 
(a) “Electrical Stations,” which are defined 
as “any premises, or that part of any pre- 
mises in which electrical energy is generated 
or transformed for the purpose of supply by 
way of trade, or for the lighting of any street, 
public place, or public building, or of any 
hotel, or of any railway, mine, or other 


Except in the case of railroads, 


harbours, docks, canals, or sewers, to make 
an undertaking an “ engineering work” 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
machinery has to be used. 
reservoir was being constructed by means of 
‘machinery two miles from the town of 
Todmorden. 
connected with the town by pipes, and no 
machinery was necessary on this latter 
operation. 
injured 500 yards from the reservoir, and he 
was held to be employed “ on, in, or about 
an engineering work,” the court holding that 
he was in actual physical contiguity to the 
area embraced by the undertaking an 
engineering work, and distinguishing the 
case from those decisions where the work- 


In this case a 


This reservoir was to be 


A man laying these pipes was 


man, although engaged on his master's 
business, was outside the physical area of 
the undertaking. 

The case of Ives v. Langley (the Builder, 
p. 443, ante), raised a point somewhat similar 
to those which arise under the Public 
Health Act in relation to sewers. Four 
cottages all under one roof were being 
erected, and an employee engaged in erect- 
ing a gate ina yard attached to the first 
cottage was injured: scaffolding was at 
the time being used on the third cottage. 
The Court held that the back yard was 
within the curtilage of the building, and 
that all the cottages were one building, and 
that, therefore, the man was employed “on 
in or about a building being constructed by 
means of a scaffolding” within the Act. It 
should be noted that in one case Preston v. 
Wade (Builder, p. 467) it was contended 
that to render an employer liable under the 
Act he must be the person using the scaf- 
folding in his undertaking, but the Court of 
Appeal entirely negatived any such con- 
struction of the Act. We have already com- 
mented on the point of ladders constituting 
scaffolding, Elvin v. Woodward & Co. 
(Builder, May 2). The case of Vamplew v. 
Parkgate Iron and Steel Co. is an important 
one on the distinction between a work- 
man,” a man within the Act, and an inde- 
pendent contractor. The man in this case 
wis engaged to break steel and clear 
cinders, employing men under him and 
being paid so much a ton. The Court held 
that there was ample evidence to justify the 
finding of fact by the County Court Judge 
that this man was an independent contractor 
and outside the Act. This has an important 
bearing on the position of miners and 
quarrymen who are usually paid by results, 
but we venture to think that that fact alone 
would not suffice to constitute them inde- 
pendent contractors, but, nevertheless, they 
will be wise to come to some agreement on 
the point as was done in the case of Evans 
v. Penwyllt Dinas Brick Co. (18 Times L. 
Rep. 58). 


‘adopt the 


Giles v. Belford Smith & Co. is an impor- 
tant decision as showing that although the 
House of Lords have held that casual 
labourers are within the Act, yet the 
decisions which construed the schedule of 
the Act as involving continuous employment 
where the employer remains the same are 
still in force, and that therefore in calculating | 
the compensation due to a man injured who 
has been irregularly employed by the same 
employer the Court must consider whether 
there has been a break in the employ- 
ment, and not take into consideration all 
the days of employment during the pre- 
ceding twelve months, but only the period 
of continuous employment. 
Rothwell v. Davies it has also been held 
that where a workman has been injured 
the employer cannot compel him to undergo 
an operation which in all probability would 
render him more efficient for work, but 
which would entail some risk. 


In the case of 


— stipe em 


NOTES. 


AFTER a_ prolonged 
versy, the Senate of the 
United States has finally 
decided in favour of the ratification of the 
Panama Canal Treaty with Columbia. Two 
or three years ago it seemed very unlikely 
that the American nation would ever accept 
the Panama route. In the first place, there. 
was a sentimental difficulty, due to the 
mistaken idea that it would be unpatriotic to 
Panama scheme, which was 
looked upon as a purely European, and con- 
sequently an antagonistic, enterprise. Again, 
Nicaragua had been associated in the minds 
of the people as the site of a distinctively 
‘American canal, conceived by American 
brains, and carried out from first to last with 
American dollars. Moreover, the Panama 
scheme suffered from the odium of past 
failure and mismanagement, and from floods 
of literature leading the public to believe 
that the failure of the first Panama Com- 
pany was due to physical and engineering 
ditticulties. It is true that the first Report of 
the Commission appointed by the President 
of the United States was in favour of the 
Nicaragua route, but it was distinctly stated 
that this choice was due to the excessive 
price demanded by the Panama Company, 
and as soon as the price was reduced to 
about 8,000,000/,, the Commission reported 
unanimously in favour of the latter scheme. 
Briefly summarised, the advantages deter- 
mining this choice were, that the Panama 
route would be 134°6 miles shorter than the 
alternative; that it would necessitate fewer 
locks and less curvature ; that the passage 
of vessels would be shortened by twenty-one 
hours; and that the annual cost of mainten- 
ance would be 260,000/. less. The decision 
that has now been made must be regarded 
as a distinct triumph of commonsense over 
misinformation, misrepresentation, and blind 
prejudice, a result upon which the American 
people are to be congratulated. 


contro- 
The Panama 
Canal Treaty. 


THE debate on the second 
reading of the Trades Dispute 
Bill last week was really one 
upon the question whether legislation is 
needed upon the subject of picketing and 
trade combination. No one for a moment 
supposed, even if the second [reading of the 


The Trades 
Dispute Bill. 


| Bil had been carried, that it could have 
passe into law. As a matter of fact, it was 


(a 
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defeated by a small majority. The result 
of the debate is, however, that the Govern- 
ment has promised to inquire into the 
whole question by means of a Royal 
Commission. It is pretty certain there- 
fore that no legislation will take 
place during the lifetime of the present 
Government, There is, however, some 
doubt whether on such a question as the 
combination of workmen to effect a par- 


ticular object there is much need of further 


facts, since it is really a question of principle 
whether a number of persons should be 


allowed, even by legislation, to combine to 
do such an act, for example, as to persuade 
It 
is obvious, however, that for some time to 
come we shall hear a great deal of the 
question, and it is equally certain that, with 
the voting power possessed by the workmen, 


another workman to break his contract. 


the probabilities are in favour of a change ot 


the law which will give greater facilities for 


labour combination, 


Mr, Hamo THORNYCROFT, in 
his well-intended protest in the 
` Times a few days ago suggesting 
an alteration in the proposed north line of the 
Strand so as to open out St. Clement Danes 
Church better, seems to have omitted to take 


The 5 
in the Strand 


into consideration the whole of the site plan, 
and to have looked only at one end of it. 
The slight curve southwards opposite St. 


Clement Danes is only one end of a long 
curve which is to run past St. Mary- le- Strand 
and to be finished in a similar manner at its 


western extremity; it is symmetrically laid 


out, and as the whole new site here is on a 
symmetrical plan, Mr. Thornycroft’s pro- 


posed alteration would disarrange it. If St. 
Clement Danes stood axially with ‘St. 
Marys it would be a different matter; but it 


does not. We are told on good authority 
that the proposed alteration would involve 


a loss of public money to the extent of at 


least 100,000/,, and that it might be nearer 
200,000/. ; and considering that it would be 


really an interference with a symmetrical 
street plan, it is certainly not worth that. 


INFORMATION as to Southwark 

aa Bridge may be of interest 
just now. John Wyatt origin- 

ally projected a bridge from Three Cranes- 
wharf to Bankside ; the Act for its erection 
by a public company was passed on 
June 15, 1811. Rennie was assisted by 
his son, Sir John Rennie, in the design and 
construction of the fabric, 1813-9. Walker 
& Co., of Rotherham, cast all the ironwork, 
the masonry of Craig Leith, Whitby, and 
Bramley Fall stone being built by Jolliffe & 
Banks. The abutments, 708 ft. apart, extend 
over 71 ft, apiece, the land and invert arches 
included; the piers, 24 ft. wide, rise to 60 ft. 
from the river-bed to the top of the parapet ; 
their timber platforms, 2 ft. 6 in. thick, are 
14 ft. below the bottom of the river and rest 
upon piles, some of which were driven to a 
depth of 23 ft. The middle arch, at that 
time the largest after its kind and exceeding 
by 4 ft. in span the famous iron bridge at 
Sunderland, has a span of 240 ft., with a rise 
of 24 ft. and a whole height of 53 ft. from 
low-water mark to the roadway; the two 
other arches have a span of 210 ft., the 
minimum length imposed by the Act. Solid 
masses of cast-iron constitute the soffits; in 
each arch are eight great ribs increasing from 


6 ft. to 8 ft. in depth, riveted to diagonal 
braces, a method then adopted for the first 
time. All the braces and segmental parts 
are kept in position by means ot long iron 
wedges and dovetailed sockets, so that bolts 
were used only during the construction for 
holding the pieces in place until the wedges 
had been driven in. Upon the spandrels, 
which are similarly connected, rests the 
roadway formed ot solid iron plates joined 
with iron cement. Vertical and horizontal 
bond-stones tie the masonry of the piers and 
abutments. Upon the removal of the 
timber framework it was found that the 
settlement of the middle arch at the vertex 
was only 1f in., being exactly } in. less than 
the limit allowed for. Experiments show 
that the arch rises from 1 in, to 14 in. 
during the summer months. The castings, 
some of which weigh 10 tons, have an 
aggregate weight of 5,780 tons. The total 
cost of the work, the approaches included, 
amounted to 800,000/. Admiral Lord Keith 
laid the first stone on May 23, 1815, and at 
midnight on March 24, 1819, the bridge was 
opened for traffic. 


THE Committee of the House 
a4 Of Commons which was en- 
gaged last week in hearing 
evidence for and against the Crystal Palace 
District Gas Company's Bill has decided to 
permit the company to discontinue purifying 
the gas from sulphur compounds other than 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and to reduce the 
illuminating power of the gas from 15 candles 
to 13 candles upon condition that the 
standard price shall be reduced id. per 
1,000 cubic feet. The gas company may 
congratulate themselves upon having secured 
a good bargain for themselves, for the two 
metropolitan companies which have recently 
reduced their illuminating-power standard 
from 16 candles to 14 candles had to con- 
sent to a reduction of 2d. per 1,000 in 
the standard price. This reduction to 
a 13 candle standard indicates that the 
advocates of low-grade gas are gaining in 
number and power. Indeed, Sir J. Brunner, 
the chairman of the Committee, remarked 
that in his opinion the quality of the gas 
throughout the country might with advan- 
tage be reduced to 8-candle7power, and we 
see no objection to such a change provided 
that a fully commensurate reduction in price 
be made and a satisfactory calorific standard 
be adopted. At present all the gas com- 
panies (except the Mond Gas Co.) have 
power to reduce the calorific value of their 
gas with impunity, for no reterence has been 
made in any of the Gas Acts to heating 
value. We have long looked to cheap, low- 
grade gas to form a smokeless fuel which 
will bear comparison, even on a purely 
economic basis, with coal as a fuel for 
domestic heating and cooking, as well as for 
industrial uses and power purposes, and 
material progress in the right direction does 
at last appear to be about to be accomplished. 


55 and 


Low- 


Mond Gasfor WHILE giving evidence before 
pening a Committee of the House ot 
Commons last week, Professor 

V. B. Lewes stated that a burner has been 
invented which will enable ordinary pro- 
ducer gas, such as Mond gas or Dowson 
gas, to be used for incandescent gas lighting, 
and that he had seen a mantle heated by 


such gas emitting a light of over 100 e. p. 


It has hitherto been generally believed that 
producer gas cannot be used for incandes- 
cent lighting, owing to its very low calorific 
power, and the numberless factories and 
foundries which make their own pro- 
ducer gas will now be able to supply their 
own lighting installations at a much lower 
cost than when supplied with coal gas. The 
lighting efficiency of the producer gas will 
probably be found to be a little less than 
one-fourth of that of coal gas, but the cost of 
producer gas manufactured on a large scale 
for industrial purposes on the site upon 
which it is to be used is, in most cases, less 
than one-tenth the cost of coal gas bought 
from a neighbouring gas company. 


Physical AN elaborate paper, illustrated 
Properties of by photographs, drawings, and 
iii diagrams, and accompanied by 
numerous tables, describing an investigation 
of the physical properties of brick, under 
different conditions, was recently presented 
before the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers. At first sight it may seem super- 
fluous to take so much trouble about so 
simple a material, but all inquiries of the 
kind are desirable in the interests of scien- 
tific construction. The object of the tests 
was to ascertain the weak points of a brick, 
and, as bricks are subjected to compression, 
tension, bending, shear, and torsion, to a 
greater or smaller degree, it was decided 
to test them under all these conditions, 
and to compare the results. Bricks 
were also tested in three conditions, 
natural, filled with water, and reheated, the 
author having in mind bricks used in dry 
places, bricks used in wet places, and 
bricks used again after having passed 
through a fire. In comparing the tables of 
strength under different strains, we find the 
following order of increase in strength, 
viz.:—Tension, shear, torsion, bending, com- 
pression. Of course, tension and compres- 
sion are the most important tests, and 
tension is more important than the other, 
as the tensile strength of a brick is only 
about one-fortieth of its compressive strength. 
As to the best kind of brick for use, the 
tables and diagrams are in favour of re- 
heated brick; and while it would not be 
economical to prepare bricks in this way, 
the tests show conclusively that the effect 
of a fire is to improve the quality of the 
material. Natural bricks, and bricks tho- 
roughly soaked in water, show about the 
same results, so that it may be generally 
assumed that water does not cause diminu- 
tion of strength. 


ARSENICAL poisoning from a 
bedroom wallpaper acting on a 
body weakened by Bright’s 
disease was, according to Dr. Smyth, the 
cause of the death of a Leyton packer upon 
whom an inquest was held last week. 
Many years ago it was discovered that a 
considerable proportion of the wall-paper in 
general use contained arsenic, and great 
care was subsequently taken by the principal 
paper manufacturers that all colours and 
other materials used in the production of 
their papers should be free from arsenic. 
We do not know whether the long period 
which has elapsed since the question of 
poisoning by arsenical wall- paper was a 
popular topic of discussiom has caused the 
manufacturers to relax their vigilance, but in 


Arsenical 
Wall-paper. 
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any case Dr. Smyth’s evidence should serve 
to remind them of the advisability of retain- 
iog the public confidence and of preventing 
any papers being placed upon the market 
which are liable to create a scare and injure 
their trade. It is not commercially impos- 
sible to manufacture coloured wallpapers 
free from arsenic, and only such papers 
should be sold. 


A REPORT on sewage filtra- 
tion at Reigate has been 
prepared by Dr. Thresh, the 
Medical Officer of Health for the County 
of Essex, and has been submitted by him to 
the Sanitary Committee of the County 
Council. The Report is short and does not 
give full details of the process of purification. 
The installation is on a small scale, only “a 
portion“ of the town’s sewage being treated. 


Sewage- 
Filtration. 


Ax interesting point was After slight subsidence — this is very vague 
Parishes and 2 2 2 
Vion decided in the case of Guar- | —the sewage is distributed by means of an 
odaries. 


automatic revolving-arm sprinkler over a 
primary coke-bed, and the effluent from this 
is distributed in a similar manner over a 
secondary bed. The filtering material is 
3 ft. 6 in. deep, but no information is given 
as to the sizes of the pieces of coke. The 


dians of Bootle v. Guardians of 
Whitehaven Union (Times, May 11). Sea- 
scale, which adjoins the parish of Drigg 
and Carleton, was within the Union of 
Whitehaven, although Drigg and Carleton 
are within the Bootle Union, By an order 
of the Local Government Board confirming 
aresolution of the County Council, part of 
the parish of Drigg and Carleton was added 
to the parish of Seascale, and all Seascale 
was brought within the Bootle Rural District, 
but the boundaries of the unions remained 
unaltered, and the plaintiffs contended that 
the effect of the Order was not to add part 
of their union to that of Whitehaven. The 
court, however, took the view that the effect 
of this order was to add this portion of the 
Bootle Union to that of Whitehaven. 


The first analyses which Dr. Thresh made 
were so surprising that he paid another visit 
to the works, and took samples of the crude 
sewage, and of the primary and secondary 
effluents, every five minutes for two hours. 
All the samples of one kind were mixed, and 
from the three mixtures thus obtained, the 
samples for analysis were taken. The results 
previously obtained were confirmed, the 
secondary effluent showing a marked loss of 
chlorides, “ proving that the diminution was 
not due to dilution, but is a natural result of 


A PAPER was read to the] the process of purification.” Nitrates were 


Daeg Institution of Electrical En- ] present in the final effluent, and practically 
d Machigery. pineers last week by Mr. the whole of the ammoniacal matter had 


Williamson on “The Applications of Elec- 
tricity in Engineering and Shipbuilding 
Works.” He described particularly the 
numerous applications of electricity to 
driving machinery in the works of Messrs. 
Vickers, Sons, & Maxim, where an aggregate 
of 22,500 horse-power is in use. Before the 
introduction of electricity it was necessary 
to employ a gang of workmen to do odd jobs 
ia the works, such as opening furnace doors, 
ke. To open one of the heavy furnace doors 
formerly required six men, now the operation 
is performed by a small two horse-power 
motor. To charge a 40-ton Siemens’ furnace 
by hand required four men for four hours, 
now the same operation is performed in 
half an hour by the Wellman charger. 
Also the output is the same in summer 
as in winter, whereas formerly with hand 
charging it was much less in the hot 
weather, The adoption of electricity has 
considerably reduced the wage costs, and 
has increased the output. At the same 
meeting a paper was read by Mr. Chatwood 
on “Electric Driving in Machine Shops,” 
and he arrived at practically the same con- 
clusions as Mr. Williamson. He took as 
the basis of his paper the cost of electric- 
power at Bolton, where motors can be hired 
at 10 per cent. on their cost, and current 
can be got by large consumers at practically 
id. per unit. In these circumstances it 
would nearly always be more to the benefit 
of the manufacturer to get his power from 
the supply mains than to generate it him- 
self. In some London districts this is also 
true, as the supply companies give very 
favourable terms to power consumers. Mr. 
Chatwood gave general formule, by means 
of which the relative costs of motor driving 
and steam driving could be rapidly found. 
These formulz are novel, and ought to 
prove useful. Both papers contain a large 
amount of data which will be of value to 
engineers. 


disappeared.” We may add that the sewage 
contained a rather large proportion of 
tanning effluent, which rendered it more 
difficult to treat. In concluding his report, 
Dr. Thresh strongly commends the method 
of distributing the sewage over the beds, 
and advises local authorities in Essex to 
adopt it, as he is convinced that it will pro- 
long the life of the beds and produce a better 
effluent than any of the systems of charging 
now in operation in the county. It would be 
interesting to know the time which the 
sewage takes in flowing to the works, and 
also the rate of flow through the subsidence 
tank. 


WE understand that in a Re- 
port which he has prepared 
upon the condition of the 
fabric Mr. T. G. Jackson recommends 
that some repairs should be carried out, at 
an estimated expenditure of about 2,000/. 
The repairs comprise the rebuilding of the 
bell-turret, the renovation of the west door- 
way and the arches of the porch, and the 
fixing of iron ties at the springing of those 
arches. The three aisles and the circular 
vestibule of the church were restored in 
1825-6 by Sir Robert Smirke. ln 1840-2 a 
reparation of the stonework, as begun by 
James Savage, architect and surveyor to the 
two Honourable Societies, was continued, 
and mainly in accordance with his plans 
and intentions, by Sydney Smirke and 
Decimus Burton, in association we be- 
lieve with Cottingham, who, by reason 
of some disagreements that arose be- 
tween Savage and the benchers, had been 


The Temple 
Church. 


portions. 


appointed to carry on the work. During the | craft. 
interval the stained glass windows, by] among the best are some of the smaller 
Willement, were inserted. On that occa- 
sion, however, it seems that an unsuitable | Danger (7), Storm ” (25); the latter a fine 
kind of stone was employed for the exposed | gloomy sketch, hardly more, of a threatening 
The decay of the stone, accele- 
rated by the impurities of the atmosphere, is 


now so far advanced that some remedial 
measures are necessary. Beyond that, no 
structural damage is apparent, nor is the 
safety of the fabric in any degree endan- 
gered. About torty years ago Mr. St. 
Aubyn effected a further renovation of the 
western part of the church and the conical 
roof. A print by Malton shows that the 
west doorway and its porch were formerly 
encumbered with a block of chambers, 
having two floors. 


AT Messrs. Dowdeswells’ Gal- 
lery there is a collection of oil 
paintings and drawings, under 
the title “ Moonlight and other Night Effects,” 
by Miss Ida Lees, a lady who seems to have 
taken up specially the study of moonlight 
and lamplight effects. One has always a 
little suspicion of this type of art, as it has 
often been made the occasion for appealing 
to the public by means of “stagey” effects 
of light which catch the eye, and which are 
not very difficult to produce. In the present 
instance, however, the small oil paintings, 
which are the best part of the show, do give 
evidence of a careful study of actual effects. 
In“ The North Gate, Salisbury” (40), the 
mingled effect of the street lights and the 
light from the concealed moon seems very 
true; so is the street effect in Church 
Square, Corfe” (53) with the lighted - up 
shop windows throwing a bar of light across 
the street; and perhaps still better is “A 
Padstow Steamer (47) passing at night, 
with her mast and side lights, and 
the hull and funnel only just visible. There 
is always a temptation in such scenes 
to show too much, and thereby lose the 
night effect, but this has really the 
effect of steamers that pass in the night. 
“The ‘Portslade’ Coming into Shoreham 
Harbour (40) is also good in the same way, 
but not quite equal to No. 47; Winter 
(44) owes its effect to the reticence of the 
artist—to the little that is shown; in “ The 
White Cottage ” (56) there is a poetry in the 
ghost-like house just discernible, and its 
two faintly-lighted windows. The mistake 
in several of the pictures is the exaggerated 
size of the moon, which, to put it technically, 
subtends far too large an angle in the 
picture in most cases, and in Nos, 38 and 
39 this exaggeration is so great as to be 
absurd. If Miss Lees will get one or two 
photographs of a landscape with a moon in 
it, she will see how small the moon really 
is, with reference to the angle included in 
the scene, in comparison with the scale 
represented in her pictures. 


Miss Ida Lees’s 
Exhibition. 


A COLLECTION of pictures by 
Follend fne the well-known Dutch sea- 

painter, Herr Mesdag, is on 
view at the Holland Fine Art Gallery. 
There is, as might be expected, a certain 
amount of sameness and repetition of effect 
in a number of these works when seen 
collectively, for Herr Mesdag paints mostly 
one kind of scene and effect; rough sea 
handled in a very broad, free, and masterly 
manner, and broad blunt-nosed Dutch fishing 
It is all excellent work however; 
60 In 


(3), 


ones — “Homeward Bound” 


sky and sea. "Early Morning” (14) is a 
variation from the artist's usual style of 
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subject, a calm sea and the light fof the 
dawn ın the distance. Mrs, Mesdag van 
Houten contributes three pictures to the 
collection; two small flower-pieces of fine 
colour, and a remarkably bold and broad 
landscape sketch under the title ‘On the 
Dunes.” l 


Nafaa MEMBERS of the Royal Institute 
Drawingsat Of British Architects owe much 
the Institute. to those who placed before 

them such a valuable collection of drawings 
as were shown at the President's At Home” 
on Monday last. The late Mr. W. Eden 
Nesfield’s executed works are so well known 
to every one that a little insight into his 
methods of expression on paper is of the 
utmost interest and value. The first im- 
pression conveyed by a general look round 
is appreciative of the importance of his 
works, the variety of subjects, the reasoning 
of Gothic and Classic influences, the minute- 
ness of his care, and, finally, the marked in- 
dividuality existing throughout. All his work- 
ing drawings show the infinite pains he took 
over every detail, and the small perspective 
which is often introduced into the contract 
drawings illustrates his anxiety to show his 
work to the builder as he saw it, and to 
convey to him, as far as possible, the feeling 
and character in which he wished him to 
work, One of his most important works 
is the addition to Combe Abbey, done at 
the outset of his career. These are a 
most fascinating set of drawings done 
entirely by his own hand. The 8 in. 
scale drawings have the stamp of a capable 
enthusiasm combined with an appreciation 
of the care necessary to govern it. 
The full-size iron-work details of oven, fire- 
dogs, spit, and other fittings, are full of 
interest, and express a thorough knowledge 
of the nature and treatment of the material. 
In handling a remodelling problem his 
genius is shownat its best ; and the drawings 
of Babbacombe, Lea Wood, and Gloddaeth, 
were perhaps the most interesting contribu- 
tions to the exhibition. The happy manner in 
which Nesfield associated himself with the 
old building and searched out for its utmost 
possibilities, is the secret of his successful 
solution. In his minor works the same 
interest is taken, and nothing could be more 
charming than the drawings of butcher's 
shop and cottages at Hampton-on-Arden, or 
the signboard at Old Hall, Sandbach. The 
Institute is to be congratulated upon secur- 
ing such drawings for exhibition, and the 
privilege of viewing them is one which must 
be deeply appreciated by the members, 


—— — 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—II. 


ECCLESIASTICAL architecture is pretty largely 
represented this year, though the larger pro- 
portion of the drawings of this class, and many 
of the most prominent and important, do not 
illustrate executed work, or work to beexecuted. 
The Liverpool Cathedral competition naturally 
furnishes its contribution, six of the competi- 
tors being represented here by eleven draw- 
ings. Among these are two elevations and the 
plan of Professor Pite’s design, called in the 
catalogue, as it was in the competition, 
“Design for an Anglican Cathedral (1,677, 
1,690), but of course at once recognisable. 
This fine design was illustrated in our 
issue of October 18, 1902, by reproductions 
from some of the original drawings, and further 
by a perspective view made by our own artist, 
published in the New Year's number for 1903, 
so that we need not describe it further. Con- 
sidering that this design was passed over by 
t 1e assessors in the competition without a word, 


although ‘‘honourable mentions” were be- 
stowed upon designs far inferior to it, one 
is glad to find it placed on the line here, under 
the direction (as is supposed) of one of the 
same assessors who could see nothing in it 
before. A remarkable design by Mr. Skipworth 
is shown in two drawings (1,677, 1,680), a 

erspective taken at the West-end, and 
a side elevation. The plan is one with passage 
aisles only; it may be questioned whether 
this type of plan, however suitable and prac- 
tical for an ordinary - sized Congregational 
church, has anything like the same dignity of 
effect, tor a cathedral interior, as is furnished 
by the three aisles on the usual proportion. The 
crossing is occupied by a vast octagon, treated 
externally in a very bold and original manner, 
in three stages; the first a mass of plain 
walling ; the next, of about the same height, 
decorated with a kind of order of very free 
type of design, with columns partially 
decorated near the top by slightly indicated 
spiral lines; the third stage has a window 
with a kind of canopy in the centre of each 
face, while at the top, just under the coping, a 
bmall wall arcading is carried all round. The 
level line of the coping terminates the struc- 
ture ; something more seems to be wanted, 
but nevertheless this feature would have a fine 
and striking effect in execution, and is at all 
events original. So is the west end, with its 
massive and deep buttresses, one of which 
cuts the centre of the central archway and 

rries a central turret above ; this position of 
fhe buttress seems a somewhat forced attempt 
at novelty, hardly to be commended, but the 
general eftect of the grouping, with its base of 
alternating courses of dark and light stone, 
and the mass of plain walling in the upper 
portion, is certainly picturesque and effective. 
In another part of the room is shown the pro- 
posed interior perspective of the same design 
(1,566) which suggests to a certain degree a 
reminiscence of Siena, only that the black 
and white work is confined to the lower 
parts of the piers and to the arches, instead of 
being carriedall over the building. The piers 
which mark the aisles are octagonal in the 
lower portion, and in the upper part show the 
same slightly marked spiral treatment which 
occurs on the exterior of the octagon ; the con- 
nexion to the main wall, by an impost with 
partially gilded carving and a small open 
arcading under it, is a charming piece of archi- 
tectural detail. The whole is roofed by a vault 
‘with moulded ribs in light and dark work, and 
the wide wall arches carried from impost to 
impost of the piers are treated in the same 
manner. It is a striking and original interior 
and perhaps the best part of the whole design, 
the author of which, in our opinion, ought to 
have had the opportunity of entering in the 
final competition for the cathedral. 

Mr. Corlette’s design for the Liverpool 
Cathedral is shown in perspective views of the 
exterior and interior (1,670, 1,672), a small 
plan being added. It is a five-aisled plan in a 
sense, but the outer aisles are only passage- 
aisles. The exterior is a rather rough but very 
bold and effectively tinted drawing, showing a 
design of considerable power, the defect of 
which is that the buttresses are overdone—it 
seems all buttress, great masses up the angles 
and centres of the western towers, without a 
break till they come toa set-off near the top ; 
and the effect is to give these towers a some- 
what hunched-up appearance, as if they were 
too high in the shoulder. The centre tower, with 
its subordinate features at the angles, is much 
more successful and would have a fine effect. 
This is anything but a commonplace design, 
but the author seems to have over reached 
himself in an effort after an exceedingly solid 
and massive effect, and has not realised where 
to stop in this aspiration. The intericr is in a 
more restrained style, with a plain vault with 
the inter-spaces coloured. Mr. Walley's de- 
sign (1,683, 1,685) we take to be that of a young 
man; it 1s a very ambitious piece of rather 
restless Gothic, creditable as such, but not that 
one could imagine being carried out. The east 
end composition is not improved by cutting 
away so much of the solid of the buttresses and 
separating them from the main wall; a bad 
treatment both in a practical and a picturesque 
sense. Mr. A. D. Sharp's design (1,682) is an 
ordinary modern Gothic design presenting 
nothing special for blame or praise ; the treat- 
ment of the upper part of the towers is the best 
portion of it. Lastly, we have Mr. Leonard 
Stokes's picturesque and original design, which 
we fortunately have other means of judging of 
(it was illustrated in our issue of November 8). 


since it is so thoroughly skied that no one 
could make anything of it in its present 
position. This also is an able design which 
seems to have spoken in vain to the assessors, 
and is apparently no better appreciated at the 
Academy. 

From designs for a modern cathedral we 
turn to one for putting a new face on an 
ancient one, that by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott for the 
west front of Hereford Cathedral (1,644). This 
is intended, evidently, to supersede the work 
of the ill-omened Wyatt, who in 1786 was 
callec in after the fall of the west tower had 
ruined part of the west front, and availed 
himself of the opportunity to shorten the nave 
by one bay, to remove a good deal of Norman 
work, and make a west front of his own 
wretched Gothic. The present design is of 
course strictly orthodox Gothic ; there is no 
attempt to make it look like a modern addition; 
a point on which many people hold strong 
opinions nowadays. But there is something to 
be said for consistency of architectural design, 
after all, and we do not know that, in supply- 
ing a facade which has been destroyed, there 
is really any better or more fitting course than 
to adopt the style of the existing remainder of 
the building, or, if a medizeval cathedral, its 
contiguous portions. Mr. Scott follows the 
exterior of the nave, and adopts late fourteenth- 
century Gothic, ignoring the Norman nave 
arcade of the interior. The design gives the im- 
pression in the drawing of being rather heavy 
in its mouldings and other details, but this may 
be because the scale is smaller than in most of 
our cathedrals, and there is nothing in the 
drawing to scale it precisely. Generally speak- 
ing, it seems to be a satisfactory piece of 
orthodox Gothic, only we do not particularly 
like the change from square to octagonal in 
the flanking turrets, by the introduction of long 
broaches ; a feature much more suited to the 
base of a spire, where they lead up to its 
raking lines, while here they contrast rather 
harshly with the vertical lines. Another exhibit 
of Mr. Scott’s, showing the north transept of 
St. John the Baptist Church Norwich (1,494), is 
a pleasant piece of Gothic perspective in the 
os 1 recalling the days of Street and G. G. 

cott. 

Among other church designs is Mr. Warren's 
“St. Peter's Lowestoft” (1,461), a severely 
treated brick church with a passage-aisle plan, 
over which project the buttresses, the upper 
portions of which are carried up the walls to 
end in a series of heavy solid gabled termina- 
tions. The principal windows are round 
arched with stone heads and tracery ; the aisles 
are lighted by small round-headed windows. 
A small octagon. stair-turret is the only varia- 
tion from the generally plain and severe 
character of the design. Two large drawings 
hung at angles of the room (1,646, 1,507) show 
Mr. C. H. Reilly’s idea of a “Design for a 
Cathedral.” This is Classic, and to some 
extent based upon St. Paul’s—especially so in 
the interior ; the exterior shows an immense 
mass of rusticated walling up to the line of the 
main cornice, with an attic above which is 
rather too heavy and too much broken up in 
line; but if, as we surmise, this is by a 
young hand, there is a great deal of 
promise in it, and both drawings are finely 
executed. The Church School and Cottage 
at Troon ” (1,546) owes its place on the line, we 
should suppose, to its being shown in a good 
water-colour drawing, for it is of little interest 
in any other sense ; an example of the extent to 
which mere drawing counts in the hanging of 
the architectural designs. Mr. W. J. Tapper's 
Interior of a Town Church (1,552) is, as may 
be supposed, of more interest. Is it intended 
for concrete? It has rather that appearance. 
since mouldings are scarce and the interior 
buttresses are square masses with no appear- 
ance of masonry jointing. It is a one-span 
church, the buttresses pierced for passage 
aisles, and the principals consisting of solid 
pointed arches springing from them. It 
is rather bare-looking as an interior, 
but there is an idea in it. Near this 
is Mr. Goldie’s elaborate drawing, hung 
too high to be well seen of the “ High Altar 
and Reredos, Hawkesyard Priory” (1,573). a 
built reredos of the type of Winchester and 
St. Albans, filled with niches and sculpture, 
but broken in the centre by a square bay 
which rises high above the rest, and behind 
which is a blue ceiling painted with figures of 
angels. It seems a rich piece of work, but the 
details cannot be made out. Mr. Bodley’s 
“Design for a Tomb for the late Canon 
Carter /1,578), intended for Clewer Abbey, 
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is illustrated in a very well executed water- 
colour drawing. It is in Late Gothic style, 
with elaborately carved wooden traceried 
sides and canopy, a figure of an angel on the 
canopy at each angle. Below is a stone tomb, 
white stone or marble with a black marble 
base and surbase, the sides divided up by 
small buttresses and triangular-headed niches 
containing escutcheons ; this forms the most 
characteristic portion of the design; the re- 
mainder is imitative Gothic work, very well 
carried out. In the interior of the “Church of 
St. Paul, Wood Green” (1,585) Mr. Goldie 
shows a plain Romanesque church of massive 
character, completely a reproduction of 
eleventh-century architecture as far as the 
stonework is concerned; there is a good 
painted timber roof with principals and tie 
beams decorated in a simple and effective 
herring-bone pattern. It is a pity that there was 
not an attempt to do something a little more 
original with the substructure, for this severe 
round-arched style, with no ornament of its 
own, is a very good basis to work further upon. 
Mr. Prynne's New Church, Belvedere, Kent 
(1,583), of fourteenth-century detail with a 
pointed wooden barrel vault and one of his 
favourite stone tracery chancel screens shown 
in the distance, is probably not well represented 
in the perspective ; the openings of the arcade 
seem too wide, and probably the church looks 
better in execution than it does in this drawin g. 

“L'Art Nouveau is represented in Mr. 
Wheeler's chapel for the Consumption Hos- 
pital at Northwood (1,587); walls partly red 
and partly green, looking in the drawing like 
glazed surfaces; the return wall across the 
chancel opening, with steps up the centre, is 
of a yellower tone, and carries wooden up- 
rights with some kind of decorative termination 
in blue, carrying a rood-beam or something in 
the place of one. It is a good water- colour 
drawing, and the effect is pleasing but 
perhaps wanting in dignity and repose, 
for a chapel. Mr. Hutchinson’s “ Design 
for the West End of a College Chapel” 
(1,619) is evidently intended for a Roman 
Catholic college in a disturbed district, where 
the church may have to be used as a fortress. 
The front is flanked by battlemented towers of 
solid masonry only broken by arrow slits, and 
roofed with copper domes ; the whole of the 
front is in this castellated style, with a deep 
unmoulded pointed arch in the centre, where 
we almost expect to see a portcullis. On the 
faces of the two inner turrets are bronze 
conventional sprays flattened against the walls: 
and the whole is crowned by a bronze Calvary 
with the three figures on crosses standing up 
against the sky. It certainly does not give 
one the idea of a college chapel; but it is 
nevertheless a bold and original architectural 
conception, and more interesting as such than 
two or three other church designs of more 
orthodox character, with which no fault can be 
found, but which on the other hand present no 
new or original idea. 


— —— 


THE INTERNATIONAL FIRE EXHIBI- 
TION, EARL’S COURT.—I. 


FIRE prevention and fire extinction are 
interesting subjects, and a really representative 
exhibition of methods of fire-resisting construc- 
tion and of apparatus for “fighting the flames ” 
could hardly fail to be instructive and popular. 
It is perhaps too early to say whether the 
exhibition at Earl’s Court will prove to be 
truly representative, as there are still a great 
many vacant spaces, but that it contains much 
of interest cannot be denied. Indeed, the fact 
that it has been “ organised under the auspices 
of the British Fire Prevention Committee ” is 
a sufficient guarantee that at least architects 
and builders will find init some valuable object 
lessons aud some useful information. An 
attempt has been made to arrange the exhibits 
in two main divisions, the first being described 
in the catalogue as the “Historical and Art 
Loan Exhibition, and the second as Indus- 
trial Exhibits,” but the attempt is not entirely 
successful even in the catalogue, and in the 
exhibition itself it is a failure. The loan 
exhibits are not numbered, and many of them 
are scattered about among the industrial 
exhibits—apparently for the purpose of filling 
vacant spaces—with the result that it is almost 
impossible to find any particular loan. It is to 
be hoped that some sort of order will gradually 
be evolved out of the chaos. The industrial 
exhibits are more conveniently arranged, but 
even here the visitor’s convenience has not been 


of concrete flooring is shown. 


another has wood joists, 9 in. by 2 in., and 


cases coarse wire netting is laid over the 
joists, so as to sag down between them toa 
depth of about 13 in.; the netting is then 
covered with brown paper, and on this the 
concrete is laid, the upper surface being flat 
and the lower surface in each bay being an 
inverted arch. The thickness of the concrete 
over the joists is about 14 in., and in the centre 
of each span about 3 in. The joists themselves 
are not protected in any way. J. B. Schroer, 
of Dortmund, shows at No. 26 some artificial 
stonework for chimneys, which are designed 
to prevent chimney fires. The stones for the 
shafts are about 18 in. square and 6} in. in 


eight oval perforations around this forming air 
Cavities. 
to contain fire-prevention exhibits, but cannot 
yet be found. No. 25 contains a number of 
illustrations of the Priis” partition walls, but 


a large inscription—“ Site of the Pavilion of 
the Fire Prevention Building Co., &c.—but 
nothing more. 


of signboards of marmorite, very cleverly 
designed, the surface finished with glass of 
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studied as it ought to have been. Surely the 
Earl's Court directors know that the catalogue 
of an exhibition of this kind ought to contain a 
plan showing clearly the number of every stand; 
when this is done, the visitor can easily find 
any particular exhibit. 

To describe the exhibits in the order in 
which they are given in the catalogue would 
be confusing. We propose, therefore, to 
classify them, and in this article some of the 
exhibits of fire-resisting construction in the 
industrial section will be considered. In the 
German Court, at Stand No. 1, the Eggert 
system of fireproof flooring is shown by means 
of a flat slab about 30 ft. span. We could not 
obtain any description of the system, but the 
slab is formed with somewhat porous black 
bricks, 44 in. thick, covered with concrete 
54 in. thick. Probably steel is embedded in 
the concrete. The temporary wood staging on 
which the floor was laid is still in position. 
Other fire-prevention exhibits ought to be on 
view at stands 17 and 20, but we could not 
find them. At No. 22 the Terrast system 
It is both 
simple and ingenious, and can be used with 
wood or iron joists. One specimen has steel 
joists about 3 ft. from centre to centre, and 
In both 


17 in. from centre to course. 


height, and have a 1o}-in. circular flue and 


Stands 27 and 34 are also supposed 


the exhibit is not vet complete. 
In the Queen's Palace, Stand No. 52 contains 


No. 56 (left blank in the cata- 
logue) is occupied by the exhibits of the 
Marmorite Artistique Syndicate ; these consist 


various colours and laid to form patterns in 
very low relief. At the next stand some brick 
partitions are shown, but the exhibitor’s name 
is not stated either at the stand or in the 
catalogue. Some of the bricks are glazed, and 
measure 9 in. by 3 in. on the face and 2§ in. 
thick ; a shallow groove is formed in the beds 
and ends, and there are also two vertical 
oblong holes through each brick. The un- 
glazed bricks are 11 in. by 6} in. on the tace, 
and Ig in. thick, each brick having four ver- 
tical circular holes through it, and a semi- 
circular groove at each end. These bricks are 
made with plain surfaces, or with shallow 
sinkings to afford a key for plaster. The 
finished thickness of the plastered partition is 
only 2} in. The British Uralite Co. (No. 62) 
exhibit a pavilion—now in course of con- 
struction—with a framework of wood, covered 
with sheets of uralite. This is a fire-resisting 
composition pressed into sheets about 4 in. 
thick, and finished with paint or distemper or 
with wood veneers. 

Another incomplete exhibit is that of Messrs. 
Drew-Bear, Perks, & Co., Ltd. (No. 64). There 
are two small steel trusses of ordinary type, 
and a floor with steel girders and wood joists 
—also of ordinary type and without any claim 
to fire- resistance. The model of the steel 
work of the auditorium of the King's Theatre, 
Hammersmith, is more interesting. The 
“Fram” fire- proof floors and partitions are 
shown by Mr. Rud. A. Stoffert at No. 71. The 
floors have steel joists about 3 ft. 3 in. from 
centre to centre, and between these are fixed 
concrete blocks with flat tops and arched and 
corrugated soffits, jointed at the crown. The 
blocks are about 2 ft. long, 71 in. thick at the 
joists, and qin. thick at the crown, and may 
be finished with cement or covered with 
boards. The partitions are formed with solid 
pressed slabs 24 in. thick, which appear to 
consist principally of plaster of Paris; the 
ends are hollowed and rounded to form a 
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stronger joint. When plastered on both sides, 
the partitions are 34 in. thick. Messrs. Van 
der Vygh Bros., of Amsterdam (No. 73) exhibit 
the “ Phoenix” fire-resisting plates; some of 
these are 1 in. thick, and are nailed to wood 
studding and finished with plaster ; others are 
24 in. thick, and are fixed without woodwork, 
the slabs being united by }-in. vertical iron 
rods. The St. Pancras Ironworks Co., Ltd., at 
No. 77, exhibit some well-made iron staircases, 
one of them having what are described as 
The treads 
are 2 in. thick, and consist of steel and concrete, 
with lead embedded in the surface. The strings 
and risers of the stairs are of iron, and in a 


“ safety concrete fireproof treads.” 


severe fire these would almost certainly fail. 


At the next stand there is an excellent 
exhibit of jarrah and karri posts, beams, rebated 
match-boarding, . panelling, 
block flooring, &c. Some of the posts tested 
by the British Fire Prevention Committee are 
also shown, the heart being thoroughly ene 

n 
the test, the plank flooring, which was 23 in. 
thick, was proved to be the least satisfactory 
part of the construction, and even this did not 
allow the flames to pass through until the fire 


plank flooring, 


although the outer portion had been burnt. 


had been burning for eighty-four minutes ; 


probably a double floor of the same total thick- 
ness would have given better results. The 
main timbers were reduced by the fire about 
4 in, and were charred to a depth of ? in. 
At stand No. 81 two French systems of 


“ferro-concrete’’ construction will be ex- 


hibited, but they are not yet on view. At 
No. 83 Messrs. Pilkington Bros., Ltd., so- Ww 
various kinds of glass, including their patent 


wired, rolled glass, which is certainly a better 


fire-resister than ordinary glass. 


Mr. Jabez Thompson's exhibit is not men- 


tioned in the catalogue, and there is no 


number attached to it, but we believe it to be 
No. 98. Mr. Thompson shows his “patent 


terrawode brickwood” blocks for partitions, 
some of which are 88 in. by 33 in. on the face 
and 4} in. on the bed, with two shallow 
grooves on each face to afford a key for the 


plaster ; others are slabs 12 in. square and 


2 in. thick, with V-shaped tongues and grooves 
at the ends. 
appears to be a good fire-resister. 
Mr. R. B. Boxby exhibits the Koenens 
uniform resistance fire-proof flooring.” 
presume that this is a concrete and steel 
arch 24 ft. span, near the middle of the hall, 


The material is very light and 
At No. 101 


We 


but cannot be certain as this exhibit contains 
neither number nor name. The arch rests on 
four concrete-cased steel stanchions, and is 
constructed of concrete in which (as far as we 


could learn) -in. steel wires are embedded. 


The upper surface is flat and the thickness is 
19 in. at the ends and 54 in. at the centre of 
the span. Mr. Howard R. Justice, M.I.M.E. (No. 
103) exhibits the Hayes patent fire-proof sheet- 
steel lathing ” and various methods of applying 
it to partitions, floors, columns, &c. The 
lathing has >——-< shaped slits cut through 
it, and the edges around the slits are curled 
back, affording an excellent key for the plaster. 
Messrs. Homan & Rodgers (No. 105) show 
some constructional steelwork, and two kinds 
of fire-resisting flooring. The first has steel 
joists 4 ft. 6 in. from centre to centre, through 
the webs of which transverse tension rods are 
passed, the whole being then embedded in 
concrete. In the second system the steel joists 
are 18 in. from centre to centre, and hollow 
fireclay bricks are laid between the lower 
flanges and then covered with concrete above 
and with plaster beneath. The exhibit of the 
New Expanded Metal Co., Ltd. (No. 108) is 
still incomplete, and much of it is concealed by 
a canvas screen ; the principal feature appears 
to be a building about 30ft. by 20 ft., con- 
structed with a steel framework, to which 
expanded metal is attached, this being covered 
with ordinary plaster, or with cement, or with 
roughcast. 

At No. 109, the Eavis Fireproof Materials 
Co. show ordinary fibrous plaster slabs, wire- 
lined slabs, and the “Hercules” partition 
blocks. The last are 36 in. by 18 in. on the 
face and 23 in. thick, and have smooth surfaces 
so that no plastering is required. Stiffness is 
obtained by interlocking beds, and by rope-like 
grooves in the ends, the grooves being run full 
of plaster in the course of construction. Glass- 


faced plaster bricks are also shown, measuring 
74 in. by 3 in. by 24 in. thick ; each brick has 
four vertical circular holes and a semi-circular 
groove at each end; the bricks are fixed by 
pouring plaster into the holes and grooves. 
Messrs. Visintini & Weingartner (No. .114) 
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“Haus Riidigshcim,” Thorn (Berlin). Messrs. Erdmann & Spindler, Architects. 


exhibit what they term “lattice or truss girders 
of concrete with iron inlaid.” These are of the 
Warren type about 21 ft. long, 10 in. deep, and 
8 in. wide; in the bottom boom two 3 - in. rods 
are imbedded, and in the top boom two · in. 
rods ; each brace also contains two 11 · in. rods, 
which are attached to those in the top and 
bottom booms. The concrete of the bottom 
boom is about 1} in. thick, that of the top boom 
Ij in., and that of the braces 1 in. We were 
not able to obtain any particulars as to the 
strength of these girders. 

Other exhibits of fire-resisting construction 
will be found in the Imperial Court, but these 
must be reserved for another article. 


— . — ` 
TWO GERMAN VILLAS. 


THE two illustrations of villas designed by 
MM. Erdmann and Spindler, of Berlin, ap- 
peared in the last issue of the Berlin 
Architektur-Welt, They are curiously dif- 
ferent, as coming from the same architect ; 
the difference in the method of illustration 
may have something to do with this. The 
“Haus Rüdigsheim is a pleasing and un- 
pretentious design; the villa at Godesberg 
illustrates the modern German tendency to- 
wards restless and eccentric ornament. 


— — fa 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—At a meet- 
ing of the Anthropological Institute held on 
the 5th inst, Mr. A. L. Lewis, F.C.A., the 
Treasurer, read a paper on “Some Stone 
Circles in Derbyshire.” Mr. Lewis first dealt 
with the Arborlow Circle which has recently 
been excavated by Mr. Gray under the auspices 
of the British Association. Like the Avebury 
Circle. Arborlow is surrounded by an embank- 
ment outside a ditch ; the latter, therefore, was 
obviously not intended for defensive purposes. 
All the stones are now flat with the exception 
of one, which is leaning, and in consequence it 
is extremely difficult to fix the circumferential 
line or diameter. The general plan, however, 
is oval.. Mr. Lewis was of opinion that in the 


(From the Berliner Architchtur-Welt.) 


centre there was a group of three upright 
stones, opening to a pomi somewhat north of 
east and facing probably to the Beltane sunrise. 
A skeleton—apparently a late interment—was 
found in the centre, but part of the embank- 
ment on the south-east was forined into a tumu- 
lus in which was an interment of the Bronze 
Age. Mr. Lewis was of opinion that sepulture 
was no part of the original purpose of the 
monument. Mr. Lewis also referred to other 
Derbyshire circles, including the “Wet 
Withins“ and the “Nine Ladies.” With 
regard to the latter, he was of opinion that the 
term “ nine ”—as applied to standing stones— 
simply meant holy,“ and in support of this 
view he cited several instances of the sacred or 
mystic significance of the number. 


— —— 


COMPETITIONS. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CAPE OF Goop HoPE.— 
The following is the assessor’s Report on the 
competitive designs for University buildings for 
the Cape of Good Hope: — 1 have carefully 
considered each of the sixty-two designs sub- 
mitted in this competition, amongst which are 
a large number of very excellent 8 A 
great variety of treatment is shown, both in 
the architecture and the planning. I am of 
opinion, taking plan and elevation together, 
and with a due regard to the conditions of the 
competition, that the design marked No. 35 is 
the best and entitled to the first premium. It 
is an excellent design, well and economically 
planned. And I place No. 30 as second, and 
No. 24 as third.—ASTON WEBB.” The follow- 
ing are the names of the authors of the de- 
signs :—No. 35, Mr. W. Hawke, A. RI. B. A., 
London; No. 30, Mr. J. Edwin Forbes, Bir- 
mingham ; No. 24, Messrs. E. W. Wimperis and 
Hubert S. East, London. 

LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. — It was freely 
stated in Liverpool on the 11th inst. that the 
assessors (Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., and Mr. R. 
Norman Shaw, R.A.) had given their award in 
connexion with the five competitive sets of 
designs tor the proposed Cathedral. We were 
officially informed, however, that the award has 


not yet been given, but that it will probably be 
delivered to the committee at the next meeting, 
which stands fixed for Friday.—Liver}ool 
Mercury. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, LEEDs.—lIn à limited 
competition for the erection of Wesleyan 
church, Sunday school, and other buildings 
intended to be erected at Cross Flats, Leeds, 
the trustees have awarded the first premium to 
Messrs. Danby & Simpson, architects, Park- 
row, Leeds, and have appointed them to carry 
out the same; the estimated cost of the build- 
ings is 9,000l. 

MOSPITAL, MANCHESTER.—The competition 
for New Hospital, Quay-street, Manchester, has 
resulted as follows :—First premiated design, 
Messrs. Thos. Worthington & Son, Brown- 
street, Manchester; second, Messrs. C. K. & 
T. C. Mayor, 41, John Dalton-street, Man- 
chester ; third, Messrs. Mee & Hooley, 32, 
Victoria-street, Manchester. 

FREE LIBRARY, MUNICIPAL OFFICES, &c., 
RAWTENSTALL.—The Rawtenstall Corporation 
have appointed Messrs. Butterworth & Duncan 
assessors in a competition for a free library, 
Municipal offices, and Town Hall, which they 
propose to erect on a site in the centre of the 
town, at a cost of over 30,0001., and for the 
plans of which they propose to offer premium; 
of I00l., 50/., and 3ol. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH BUILDINGS, OrrET.— 
In a limited competition tor the erection o 
Wesleyan church buildings, lecture ball 
Sunday school, &c., at Otley, at an esti 
cost of 5. 500l., the design sent in by Mes 
Danby & Simpson, architects, of Part-, 
Leeds, has been accepted. The buildings vil 
be of stone and to harmonise with the adm 
ing chapel. 

— — paeeee 


STUDENT'S Col. ux. — The articles commenced # 
this volume on ‘Builders’ Tools and their Uss 
have been unavoidably suspended owing to c 
stances that could not have been foresees. The 
subject may be taken up again on another oppor- 
tunity. The “Student's Column” will be resse 
at the commencementof next hal- year s volamewt 
cn o of a very important constroctiall 
subject. 
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| Villa, Godesberg-on-the-Rhine. Messrs. Erdmann & Spindler, Architects. 
| (From the Berliner. Architektur- Welt.) 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


CivIL AND MECHANICAL’ ENGINEERS’ 
SociETY.—At a meeting of the Civil and 
Mechanical Engineers Society, held at the 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, on the 7th inst., 
Mr. C. E. Strohmeyer, M. Inst. C. E., chief 
engineer to the Manchester Steam Users’ Asso- 
ciation, read a paper on The Choice of Steam 
Boilers.” In the course of his opening re- 
marks, the author pointed out that his prede- 
cessor, Mr. Lavington Fletcher, found it neces- 
sary some years ago to make careful examina- 
tion of the different types of boiler then in use, 
with the result that the Lancashire boiler was 
decided to be the most suitable for general 
use. In the present day, the same type of 
boiler was still largely used, but the introduc- 
tion of higher pressures had led to the introduc- 
tion of many novel types of which the design 
was not always so safe as might be desired. 
The author said that, as an old sea-going 
engineer, he was favourably inclined towards 
the marine type boiler with return tubes. 
These boilers were less efficient than Lan- 
cashire boilers with economisers, but more 
efficient than Lancashire boilers alone ; they 
were much more expensive, although only 
occupying about half the floor space. Water- 
tube boilers were difficult to deal with. To 
begin with, there were no less than fifty-eight 
different types. Another difficulty was that 
all such boilers were monopolies, and the paten- 
tees generally made the most of good points, 
and the least of any defects that had come to 
their knowledge. As a general rule, water- 
tube boilers were unsuitable with sedimentary 
feed, aud where the water was not pure they 
should be accompanied by a water-purifying 
apparatus. Alluding to the claim that water- 
tube boilers were quick steam raisers, Mr. 
Strohmeyer called attention to the fact that 


no boiler responded more readily to modern 
demands for steam than did the Lancashire 
boiler, with its large water volume. An im- 
portant matter, and one which should not be 
overlooked when selecting a type of boiler, 
was that of general economy. This part of 
the subject was said by the author to be some- 
what intricate, so much so that he would be 
unable to do more than give à general 
summary of the chief points. After discussing 
heat losses by radiation and through the 
chimney, the efficiency of firing, the ratio of 
heating surface to water evaporation, the 
supply of air for combustion, and the question 
of double-combustion, the author expressed 
the opinion that, as matters stood at present, 
Sera 57 8 with 5 were, 
without doubt, the most efficient steam gene- 
rators as regards economy and up-keep, but trained in the day, f 1 

they occupied much floor space. special in m 
boilers without economisers were nearly as 
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THE BUILDER. 
i = P el APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
| BUILDING ACT. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 

on Tuesday dealt with the following applic- 

tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 

| The names of applicants are given between 
| parentheses :— 


Camberwell, North.t—A car shed at the Camber- 
well tramways = on the south side of Medlar- 
street, Camberwell, at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of the 
street (Mr. E. J. Edwards for the Highways Com- 
mittee of the 1).—Consent. 


— 

. Ps 

— — — 2 
— — $ 


AN 


CO ech 
Vv 222 SRS SN Lines of Frontage and Projections. 
tity * S Wandsworth.t—The retention of a house on the 
= NS SSS south side of Howard’s-lane, Putney, abutting upon 
SVAN Upper Parkfields (Mr. J. C. Radford for Mr. C. S. 
SS — NENN 

RRNA Merreth).—Consent. 
ARNA SEN Hampsicad.t—Three houses with shops on a site 
N — — — on the eastern side of Edgware- road. Hampstead, 
— Seetag NEESS to abut also upon Maygrove-road (Messrs. Done, 

50 iss 2212 n Hunter, & Co. for Mr. H. Neal).—Consent. 

. A S JARN Hammersmith.—A building on the north side of 
\ Sere ERN Great Church-lane, Hammersmith, westward of No. 


47 (Mr. T. Kissack for Messrs. Fullers, Limited).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.—An iron and glass shelter over a 
portion of the enclosed forecourt of No. 143, Abbey- 
road, Kilburn (Mr. W. Daniell for Mr. W. Gunn).— 
Consent. 

Newington, West.—A two-story coach-house and 
stable at the rear of No. 66, Camberwell-road, New- 
ington, to abut upon Grosvenor-street (Mr. G. Trot- 
man for Mr. W. Simmonds).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—A building on the western side of 
Roehampton-lane, Putney, northward of Manresa 
Huuse (Mr. D. Blow for Mr. H. Smith).—Consent. 

Hampstcad.—Buildings on a site on the south 
side of West End-lane and east side of Mill-lane, 
Hampstead (Mr. C. H. B. Quennell for Mr. A. Bretz- 
felder).—Consent. 

Hampstead.—Buildings on the east side of Fortune 
Green-road, Hampstead, to abut also upon Weech- 
road (Mr. C. H. B. Quennell for Mr. C. Pain).— 


Consent. 
Width of Way. 


Hackney, North.—Two two-story additions to the 
rear portion of block of flats, Church-path, Albion- 
road, Stoke Newington (Mr. A, P. Osment).— 
Consent. 

Mile End. The retention of a temporary brick and 
iron church at the rear of 381, Mile End-road, 
Stepney, at less than the prescribed distance from 
the centre of Lawton-road (Rev. W. Donlevy).— 
Consent. 

Hampstead.t—New Hampstead hospital, Haver- 
stock Hill, Hampstead, with boundary fences at less 
than the prescribed distance from the respective 
centres of a footway known as Ham d Green, 
and of a roadway leading to the North-Western 
Hospital (Messrs. Young & Hall for the Committee 
of the Hospital).—Refused. 


Space at Rear. 

Wandsworth.—A modification of the provisions 
of Section 41 of the Act with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the proposed 
erection of an addition to the stable building on the 
eastern side of Keswick-road, Wandsworth, south- 
ward of Upper Richmond-road (Mr. A. E. Chase- 
more for Mr, H. Kimber, M.P.).—Consent. 


„%% The recommendations marked t are contrary to 
the views cf the Local Authorities. 


[Sce opposite page. 


——— 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD EXHIBITION. 


THE Exhibition of Scholars’ Work in the 
Examination Hall, Victoria-embankment, is 
excellent testimony to the efficient work of the 
London School Board. The scholars are 

evening continuation, 
truant, blind, deaf, an 
schools. 

In the nature drawing section for day 
schools, the work done by scholars up to 
fourteen years of age is most creditable. The 
still life studies are an excellent show, some 
of the work reaching a high standard, notably 
the drawing of sea shells by Miss Florence 
Boyden, drawn with a rare feeling for form 
and line. The exceedingly clever studies of 
Master Fred. R. Tate of brush work on tinted 
paper have all the decision of advanced 
studentship. His use of the tinted ground, 
and the application of body colour for the high 
lights, seems at first sight to be too tricky for 
encouragement in elementary classes, but is 
saved from criticism by its excellence. It is 
satisfactory to note that stump 1 has 
given way to line in most of these studies, a 
preference which has everything to recom- 
mend it. 

In decorative studies a good deal has been 
lattempted, and some have considerable merit. 


Marine 


efficient, and seemed to require practically no 
repairs ; they occupied about half the floor 
space required for Lancashire boilers, but cost 
considerably more. Economic and water-tube 
boilers were practically on a level as regarded 
economy and floor space, but in both cases the 
heavy brickwork was a constant source of 
expense not incidental to the two other types: 
and water-tube boilers had the additional 
disadvantage that, except when lightly worked 
with non-sedimentary and non-greasy water, 
troubles were experienced with the tubes, 
which, without counting the time wasted in 
stoppages, were a source of considerable 
expense. 

. — — 


BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPBL, PLYMOUTH.—A new 
Bible Christian chapel, Plymouth, has just been 
opened. The architect was Mr. H. J, Snell, and the 
contractor Mr. J. Paynter. 
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The cretonne design by Master Francis Purdy 
is a creditable piece ot work, with a good 
feeling for design anda colour treatment which 
would look better in execution than it does on 
paper. A considerable space is devoted to de- 
corative work, and the work of the Alma School 
takes a prominent place. In many of the de- 
signs failure is due more to the want of a 
proper basis of design than to inability to 
draw, and much of the work seems to be 
greatly influenced by the catchpenny wall 
paper, which is so commonly recognised as 
“up to date.” The modelling section gives 
much promise. 

In the evening classes the work generally is 
more uneven. A delightfully modelled head 
from the hand of Mr. Archibald Cassell is one 
of the most successful works of these classes. 

The work of the deaf schools is, relatively, 

up to the excellent standard of the others. 
_ Mr. Austin Spare (16) shows some astonish- 
ing glass designs (two of which are executed) 
and other decorative work. His figure drawing 
is, of course, still crude and untutored, but the 
breadth and power of his conception and use 
of colour are very remarkable for so young a 
student. 

There are no architectural drawings of any 
merit, and little or no attention seems to have 
been given to this branch. Some of the work 
is pretentious and wanting in even the barest 
‘rudiments of good design, and it is surprising 
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Premises for the Royal London Friendly Society. 


to find it side by side with work in the sister 
arts of so good a standard. 

An interesting item of the Exhibition is the 
contribution from the elementary schools of 
Germany, which compares rather unfavourably 
with the home work. 


— . —.———— 


Illustrations. 


SCULPTURE FOR QUEEN’S HOTEL, 
SOUTHSEA. 


SREHESE illustrations are photographed 
from the plaster models in the studio 
of the sculptor, Mr. F. E. E. Schenck, 
and show the sculpture designed by him for 
the Queen’s Hotel, Southsea, of which Mr. 
T. W. Cutler is the architect. 

The figures are purely decorative, and are 
not intended to express any symbolic meaning. 
The two large figures are to be placed to left 
and right of a window opening over the 
principal entrance, and forming part of the 
central feature ; they are made use of partly in 
a constructional aspect, and carry} architec- 
tural members above. 

The smaller figures in low relief in the 
centre of the illustration are to be repeated on 
each angle of a bay, and connected by swags. 2 


THE ROYAL LONDON FRIENDLY 
SOCIETY: NEW PREMISES, FINS- 
BURY-SQUARE. 

Tuis building is primarily intended for the 
head offices of the Royal London Friendly 
Society, but there is also a considerable area 
on the ground and first floors available for 
letting to public companies, &c. 

It being necessary to provide a great extent 
of floor area on the site, the whole of the 
ground is covered by the building, there being 
no interior area. 

The walls of the lower ground, ground, and 
first floors are all in Cornish granite ; the base- 
ment being in blue bricks, and the rest of the 
ee including the tower, in Portland 
stone. 

It is intended to make extensive use of the 
Greek marbles of Messrs. Marmor, Ltd., in the 
hall and corridor, and also in the public offices 
of the Society on the ground floor. 

The contractors for the work are Messrs. E. 
Lawrance & Sons. 

Mr. J. Belcher, A.R.A., is the architect. The 
drawing is exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
as also a model of the angle portion of the 
building. 


NEW WING, CORNBURY PARK, OXON. 


THE work illustrated in this drawing, which 
is exhibited at the Royal Academy, has been 
done with the object of providing a new main 
entrance to the house, the former front door 
being now used as a garden entrance. The 
original arrangements of the house having 
been considerably interfered with by the Late 
Renaissance wing added in 1750, the character 
of this late work has been kept up. 

The stone, which is of a fine yellow colour, 
has all been obtained on the estate, the con- 
tractors being Messrs. Higlett & Hammond, of 
Guildford. The oakwork is by Messrs. J. 
Garvie & Sons. 

Mr. J. Belcher, A.R.A., is the architect. 


DESIGN FOR AN ORIENTAL ARCADE. 


This is a drawing of a design by Messrs. 
Wimperis & Arber for an Oriental treat- 
ment of a subway, connecting two of 
Messrs. Liberty’s premises in Regent-street, 
which it was proposed to carry out some time 
ago. The matter went off temporarily, and 
the subway has recently been constructed, but 
with a different treatment. 


— — 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Lord Monkswell, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee, it was agreed to lend 
Camberwell Borough Council 8,870/. for 
housing purposes, and 4,000. for paving 
works; Woolwich Borough Council, 1,0002. 
for sewer works; Stepney Borough Council, 
1,535/. for electric light installation and street 
lighting; and Poplar Borough Council, 1, 4131. 
for electric lighting purposes. 

Annual Financial Statement.—Lord Welby, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee, made 
the annual financial statement. The expendi- 
ture for the past year was 36,806/. less and the 
receipts 8,492/. less than were estimated. For 
the current year there was a net increase of 
209,0711. in the amount to be provided for by 
rate. The rate required to be levied to meet 
the estimated expenditure is 18. 44d., 18. 24d. 
of which, producing 2,388,937/., is tor general 
county purposes, and the remaining 2¢d., pro- 
ducing 380, 680l., is for special county purposes. 
This rate is 1}d. higher than last year’s rate. 
London's gross debt is 57,627.000/., but the 
Council holds assets equal to 28,927,000}. of 
this, so that the total net debt is 28,700,000}. 
Lord Welby made some remarks on the 
question of municipal solvency. After some 
discussion the estimates were approved. 

The Council’s Tramways.—The Council then 
proceeded to go through the estimates seriatim. 
When the tramway estimates were reached 
Mr. Cohen made some remarks upon them 
which drew from Mr. Benn a statement as to 
the general position of the tramways. Mr. 
Benn said that no doubt the southern tram- 
ways had had a bad year, and their difficulties 
had arisen owing to the fact that they had 
been trying to carry through a very heavy 
work of reconstruction whilst they were 
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running their cars as usual. But there had 

en experiments in other towns, and the 
tramway manager of Liverpool had informed 
him that that city had lost 94, oool. in two 
ears, whilst its tramways were being relaid. 
he net annual average profit of the southern 
tramways since they had come into the 
possession of the Council had been 17, 600l. 
When twelve months were over he hoped 
that they would have reached a harvest time. 
Besides this annual profit they had put aside 
a reserve fund of 40,000/, and paid off 
interest and sinking fund charges of 80, oool. 
They had given their men a ten-hour day, one 
day’s rest in seven, and a general levelling up 
of labour conditions. This had cost them 
14, 900l. a year. Then each passenger on the 
northern lines paid 1.12d., and on the southern 
lines o. 88 d., and the 119,000,000 passengers on 
the southern lines paid 120, oo0l. less than they 
would have done had they lived on the other 
side of the Thames. The position on the 
north was that they c. uld in ke no pro- 
gress. They had tried to buy me company 
out, and they had tried to cx them out. 
As to the southern lines, an attempt had 
been made to frighten London with the cost of 
alterations. He begged the attention of the 
Council to the following figures. 


Number of miles run by the 385 
horse cars er ere eee 
Number of miles which would be 


10,400,000 


run by the electric cars... 13,750,000 
Receipts at Is. per car per mile $987,500 
Working expenses at 6d. per car 

per mile i 343,750 

Estimated profit... 343,750 


The total capital expenditure on this part of 
the line had been 1,900,000/., on which interest 
and sinking fund had to be paid. This would 
leave a balance of 210, 000l. a year in relief of 
of rates. : 

New By-laws.—The Council meeting then 
became special and three new by-laws were 
adopted unanimously :— 


(1) No person shall (1) sweep or otherwise re- 
move from any shop, house, or vehicle, into any 
street any waste-paper, shavings, or other refuse, or, 
being a costermonger, newsvendor, or other street 
trader, throw down and leave in any street any 
waste-paper, shavings, or other refuse; (2) throw 
down and leave in any street any bill, placard, or 
other substance intended for the purpose of ad- 
vertising ; throw down and leave in any street 
any bill, placard, or other paper which shall have 
been torn off or removed from any bill-posting 
station. 

No person shall throw, place, or leave any bottle 
or any broken glass, nails, or other sharp substance 
(not being road material) on or in any street or 
public place in such a position as to be likely to 
cause injury to passengers or animals or damage to 
property. 

Any person who shall offend against any of these 
by-laws shall be liable for each offence toa fine not 
exceeding 40s. 

2. Every person who in any street, to the obstruc- 
tion, annoyance, or danger of residents or pas- 
sengers, orders or permits any person in his service 
to stand or kneel on the sill of any window for the 
purpose of cleaning or painting such window, or for 
any other purpose whatsoever, such sill being more 
than 6 ft. in height from the level of the ground 
immediately below it, without support sufficient to 
prevent such person from falling, shall for every 
such offence forfeit and pay a sum not exceeding 5l. 

Every person who in any street, to the obstruc- 
tion, annoyance, or danger of residents or pas- 
sengers, stands or kneels on the sill of any window 
for the purpose of cleaning or painting such window, 
or for any other purpose whatsoever, such sill being 
more than 6 ft. in height from the level of the 
ground immediately below it, without support 
sufficient to prevent such person from falling, shall 
for every such offence forfeit and pay a sum not 
exceeding twenty shillings. 

3. No person shall spit on the floor, side, or wall 
of any public carriage, or of any public hall, public 
waiting-room, or place of public entertainment, 
whether admission thereto be obtained upon pay- 
ment or not. 

Any person who shall offend against this by-law 
shall be liable for each offence to a fine not ex- 
ceeding 40s.” 


Fire Station, Old Kent-road.—It was agreed 
that an expenditure of 10,650/. be sanctioned 
for the work of erecting the proposed new fire 
station in Old Kent-road ; that the work be 
executed by the Council without the interven- 
tion of a contractor ; and that the drawings, 
quantities, specification, and estimate be re- 
ferred to the Works Committee for that 
purpose. 


Main Drainage Extension: Deptford Pump- 
ing Station.—The following recommendation 
of the Finance Committee was agreed to :— 


“That the estimate of 95,000/. submitted by the 
Finance Committee, in respect of the enlargement 
of the main drainage system on the south side of the 
Thames at or near the Deptford pumping-station, be 
approved, and that the Main Drainage Committee 
be authorised to have the necessary drawings, speci- 
fications, and bills of quantities prepared.” 


Rotherhithe Tunnel: New Strect—Iit was 
agreed to spend 4,865/. in connexion with the 
formation of the new street from Swan-lane to 
Brunel-road, Rotherhithe Tunnel. 
is to be carried out by the Works Depart- 
ment. 

Vauxhall Bridgc.—The Bridges Committee 
reported as follows :— 


“ The Council on November 25, 1902, approved 
a design showing the superstructure of the new 
Vauxhall Bridge to be constructed wholly 
of steel, with elliptical arches, and in connexion 
therewith sanctioned an expenditure of 170,000}, 
When the elevation was submitted the Council was 
informed that the ornamental portion of the design 
was not to be regarded as in any way final, that the 
design was only intended to show the lines on 
which it was proposed that the bridge should be 
constructed, and further that the artistic treatment 
would form the subject of subsequent considera- 
tion. This has proved to bea problem of consider- 
able difficulty by reason of the fact that the piers 
and abutments were built to carry a masonry and 
not a steel bridge, which, as a necessary conse- 
quence, has involved the task of reconciling these 
two diverse methods. The design of Vauxhall 
Bridge which we have had hung up in the Council 
Chamber, and upon which we comment in detail 
below, has been prepared by the Engineer, the 
Architect having, in accordance witb our instruc- 
tions, advised as regards its artistic treatment. 

It will be remembered that when this subject was 
before the Council on the above-mentioned date, two 
designs submitted to us by the engineer, one with 
elliptical curves and the other with segmental arches, 
were exhibited in the Council chamber. Although 
there was little to choose between the two 
designs, we were of opinion that the elliptical curves 
would give a somewhat better appearance to the 
bridge, and accordingly recommended their adop- 
tion. In considering the ornamental features of 
the bridge, to which we have given most careful 
consideration, we have come to the conclusion that 
a segmental arch structure, for which the engineer 
in the first instance expressed a preference, lends 
itself more readily to the architectural treatment 
which we now submit to the Council for adoption. 
In addition, a segmental arch bridge will give more 
headway for navigation close to the piers. 

The chief point in the design now submitted is 
that the constructive metal work is carried through 
continuously from end to end of the bridge, the 
masonry piers being used as supports, and not 
carried up to form decorative features above the 
point of support. The gradient of the bridge is 
shown, as on the design originally placed before 
the Council, as one continuous curve, the elevations 
being finished by a high balustrade in metal broken 
by the introduction of a panelled treatment over 
each pier, which the space between the front edge 
of the masonry and the external face of the girders 
affords. Turning to the approaches, the masonry 
on the Vauxhall side will be constructed as a 
simple abutment. On the northern or Westminster 
side, however, the suggested design is proposed 
to accommodate the eventual possible continuation 
of the embankment along the river wall. For 
this purpose arches are provided under the 
approach to the bridge. The difference in level, 
however, between the embankment and the bridge- 
approach road being insufficient to permit of car- 
riage traffic on the embankment, gradients on the 
latter down to and underneath the bridge would be 
necessary. Broad flights of steps on either side of 
the approach would be arranged to connect the 
upper roadway with the lower. Whilst the pro- 
posed approach upon the northern side will eventually 
necessitate the acquisition of additional land, we 
consider the scheme is one which should be worked 
up to, and the masonry on the approach constructed 
as far as possible in the manner suggested on the 
land now belonging to the Council, and this will in 
no way militate against the value of the design 
now presented. Ia order to give dignity to the 
approach from what may be termed the City side, it 
has been urged by the architect that oblong pylons 
should be built, as shown upon the cartoon. The 
cartoon shows the pylons considerably reduced in 
size from those originally proposed, this reduction 
being rendered necessary to enable them to be 
erected on the foundations already built. Oa the 
other hand, we have been advised not to entertain 
the erection of pylons at the opposite end of the 
bridge, but simply to finish the balustrade on 
the approach road at the level of that on the bridge 
itself. 

The idea in developing the scheme has been to 
depend, for the most part, on the simplicity of the 
engineering lines of the bridge, and to secure dignity 
by emphasising them and treating the approaches in 
a substantial manner. We advise the Council to 
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adopt the design, with the exception of the pylons, 
and have no hesitation in expressing the opinion 
that it is one of architectural value to London, and 
suitable for a structure of such importance as 
Vauxhall Bridge. Our reasons for deciding to omit 
the pylons are on account of the additional cost 
which these erections will entail, and also of the 
amount of space which they would occupy, and 
the consequent interference with traffic. We also 
understand that very probably his Majesty's Govern- 
ment wili erect on the Crown property adjoining 
the approach large blocks of high-class dwellings, 
which would have the effect of overshadowing the 
pylons. The architect, however, is still strongly of 
opinion that the omission of the pylons would be a 
error. 

We have considered the probable cost of carrying 
out the works which remain to be done at 
Vauxhall Bridge on the completion—most probably 
in June next—of the present contract with Messrs, 
Pethick Brothers, and in view of the ornamental 
features of the design, desire to increase our esti- 
mate of 170,000}. by 22,6yol. The proposed extra 
expenditure is made up as follows :— 

For decorative masonry work in con- 

nexion with the inside of the arches, 

and the broad flight of steps which 

represent the deferred portioa of the 

north approach, irrespective of the 


cost of the land ͤ . $4,690 
For panels over thejpiers ...........00 S8 8.000 
Addition to engineer's estimate of 
170,000}. rendered necessary in conse- 
quence of the alterations of design 10,000 
422,690 


The construction of pylons over and above a 
simple finish to the balustrade which, however, as 
above stated, we do not recommend, would involve 
an additional expenditure of 10,000}. We recom- 
mend:—(a) That the resolution of the Council in 
so far only as it directs that the new Vauxhall 
Bridge shall be an elliptical arch structure be 
rescinded. (b) That the design submitted, show! 

a steel segmental arch structure and the pro 
architectural and artistic treatment of the same, be 
adopted, with the exception of the pylons. (c) 
That the supplemental estimate of 22,6902., sub- 
mitted by the Finance Committee be approved, and 
that the Bridges Committee be authorised to incur 
such additional expenditure in connexion with the 
construction of the new Vauxhall Bridge.” 


Mr. J. E. Sears, Chairman of the Committee, 
moved the Committee’s recommendations, 
with the exception of recommendation (b). He 
said that the design for the bridge was the 
joint design of the engineer and the architect, 
and the work of those two gentlemen was 
quite distinct. The engineer was solely respon- 
sible for the constructive part of the bridge, 
whilst the architect was responsible for its 
decorative treatment. The architect had given 
a good deal of thought and time to the pre- 
paration of the design, and that there might 
be no question of the suitability of the bridge 
for the position it was to occupy, the architect 
had taken advantage of the friendly advice of 
an eminent architect, Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A. 
This was not the first time that Mr. Shaw had 
placed his | 5 ability at the service of the 
Council and London without fee or reward, 
except the satisfaction which he must feel 
in adding to the artistic beauty of the 
Metropolis. The parapet and details of the 
bridge had been treated in harmony with 
the general construction. There was one 
feature which had been introduced, i. e., at the 
northern end, where it was suggested the 
Council should prepare for a possible future 
extension of the Embankment, and with 
this intention the design showed a roadway 
and steps leading down from the bridge to the 
Embankment, and with two pylons at the end 
of the bridge. They would all be agreed as to 
the desirability of this extension of the Em- 
bankment; the only question would be the 
expense. The question for the Council now 
was whether the design as prepared should be 
accepted, or whether the two pylons should 
be omitted. They were asked what was the 
use of the pylons? First, they were of struc- 
tural use, for the weight of the pylons in the 
position shown depressed the thrust of the 
arch, and when the roadway was constructed 
at some future time The speaker was pro- 
ceeding, when his remarks were ruled out of 
order. On the suggestion of Mr. Burns, M.P., 
consideration of the matter was adjourned 
owing to the lateness of the hour.] 

The Brick- making Experiment.— The Housing 
of the Working Classes Committee reported as 
follows, the recommendation being agreed 
to: 

% We have received an offer from Mr. Spencer, a 


builder of Croydon, to purchase some of the bricks 
made by the Council at the bricktield on the Nor- 
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estate. Mr. Spencer wishes, in the first in- 
stance, to take 50,000 of the 2nd quality of bricks, 
known as grizzles, and 50,000 of the 3rd quality, 
known as bricks, and offers 308. per 1,000 for 


chapter has appeared in another book of Dr.] Rating of Electricity Undertakings. By W. G. 
Poore’s entitled “The Dwelling-house.” To] Bonp. London: The Electrician Printing 
sai 1 do not 5 the 1 ao wo Publishing Co. 

works the new volume will be useful. It con- | MR. Bonp discusses briefly in this little book 
5 r „5 cae tains valuable practical hints on domestic] the difficult problem of the rating of electric 
the actual cost of the bricks to the Council has | sewage disposal, the application of fæces to lighting and tramway undertakings. He gives 
been at the average rate of 298. 7d. per 1,000, and | land, the storage of rainwater, earth-closets, a clear explanation of the principles under- 
in view of this, we think that the offer of Mr. | and other details of sanitation. lying the modern systems of rating, and points 
Spencer for the 2nd and 3rd quality bricks ma out the ordinary methods adopted by rating 
be ed as satisfactory. We recommend that, surveyors. The samples of assessments 


subject to the result of inquiries proving satisfac- electric tramways and lighting companies 
tory, the offer of Mr. Spencer to purchase 50,000 given at the end of the book show some 
grizzles, at 308. per 1,000, and 50,000 place bricks, at curious anomalies. It looks as if the ingenious 


288. per 1,000, from the bricks made by the Council hypotheses invoked “to make twentieth- 


on the Norbury estate, Croydon, be accepted. century practice square with Elizabethan 
Housing Progress.— The Chairman of the principles lead in some cases to inequitable 
Committee, Lord Carrington, said that last assessments. 
year they had housed 4,576 persons, at 
a cost of 217,6761, which would impose no 
charge on the rates. During the three years 
1898, 1899, and 1900 provision had been made 
for 2,795 people. During the three years 1901, 
1902, and 1903 the number was 10,794. The 
Committee, in accordance with the suggestion 
of the Queen, made when her Majesty was 
visiting the Millbank estate, that the Council's 
tenants required more cupboards in their 
dwellings, obtained a vote of 320}. for this pur- 
pose in the Ann-street houses at Poplar. 
Theatres, &c.—The following applications 
were agreed to :— 


Alterations to the stage at the Cripplegate Institute, 


Continuous Current Dynamos and Motors and 
their Control. By W. R. KE sey, B. Sc., 
A. I. E. E. Manchester: The Technical Pub- 
lishing Co. 1903. 

THE beginning of this book consists of a col- 

lection of articles which originally appeared 

in the Practical Engineer. These have been 
revised and enlarged by Mr. Kelsey, who has 
also completed the work. The object of the 
book is to teach the engineer how to design 
dynamos and motors, for the author considers 
that this is now the work of the mechanical 
engineer. With this object in view definitions 
and explanations are given of the electrical 
units, and the reader is gradually introduced to 
the consideration of the main problems which 
arise in designing dyamos and motors. 

A careful study is made of tramway motors 


Specification for a Lancashire Boiler and Boiler 
Scaling. By “INSPECTOR,” M. I. Mech. E. 
Manchester: The Technical Publishing Co., 
Ltd. 1903. 

WITH a few preliminary observations the 

author of this pamphlet introduces the specifi- 

cation of a 30 ft. by 8 ft. Lancashire boiler, 
which is accompanied with drawings of 
various details making clear some of the 
essential constructional points. The writer 
and their gearing and the curves illustrating does well in remarking that it is a mistake to 
the relations between flux, speed, and torque | employ “any local builder, to carry out the 
are clearly drawn and fully discussed. A fairly] boiler setting. Some builders are quite 

successful attempt has been made to explain | familiaz with such work, and may safely be 

Gorden sane) E-O (Mr T: Hammond), the Arnold and Mie theory of commutation, | entrusted with its performance: but in a 
A hinged screen at the foot of the staircase from but this theory is, in our opinion, a much over- | general way the author is right in saying that 

the Hall of the Cripplegate Institute to Cripplegate- | rated The initial ‘tions made about | boiler-setting is in itself a special branch of 

street (Mr. F. Hammond), Senta E ace ali T the brick-setting trade.” The apecification 

Alterations to the Grosvenor Galleries, New | self. inductance, &c., are wholly unjustifiable, d Setting . : 53 we 
Bond-street (Mr. W. Cave), and the mere fact that the final results explain] and drawings of the seating sho > 

Arrangements for a representation of an Assouan | roughly what happens in practice is no proof service to architects and others who may 
village at the London Exhibitions, Earl's Court (Mr. | that the theory is correct. responsible for the installation of steam-gene- 
A. O. Collard). The equations describing the method of rating plant. A useful hint is contained in the 

Structural Improvement of St. George's Hall,| separating the hysteresis and eddy current] last paragraph, to the effect that the covering 
Langham piace (Mr. Buckle for Mr. J. N./Josses in dynamo machines (p. 433) are very of the boiler and steam pipes should be de- 
Maskelyne). l awkwardly expressed, and would probably ferred until the plant has been at work for a 

The Council adjourned at 7.30 p.m. mislead any one seeing them for the first time. few weeks. 

The method is, we believe, due to Mr. Swin- 

burne. It goes on the supposition that the 

mechanical friction is the same with the field 
magnets excited or unexcited. In many cases, 
however, this is far from being true, and the 
limitations of the method ought to be pointed 
out. There is a misprint in the formula given 
for the Hopkinson efficiency test, and Kirch- 

hoff's name is spelt with one h.” 

We consider, however, that this book forms 
an excellent introduction to the subject, and we 
recommend it to mechanical and electrical 
engineers. 


The American Vignola. Part I.—The Five 
Orders. By W. H. WARE. Boston: 
American and Building News Co. 1902. 


Tuis is a short illustrated treatise on the Five 
Orders, by the Professor of Architecture in 
Columbia University. It is admirably done ; 
a brief introduction suggests a kind of philo- 
sophical reason for the Orders, as representing 
the essentials of architecture, and they are 
then successively analysed and illustrated. 
The drawings are not as fine or nearly as 
numerous as those of Mauch and Normand, 
but they represent typical examples, and the 
book is a good and useful résume of the sub- 
ject within narrow limits and in a cheap form. 


Books. 


The Construction of Roads, Paths, and Sea 
Defences. By FRANK LATHAM, M. Inst. C. E. 
London : The Sanitary Publishing Co. 1903. 


HEN the title of a small book is 

\\ large, it is a very fair inference 
that the value of the matter must 
suffer. Of the present volume less than 177 
pages are devoted to a discussion of the 
subjects suggested, and the remaining thirty 
pages are occupied with unnecessarily lengthy 
extracts from Acts of Parliament and suggested 
specification clauses. Roads in themselves 
afford quite enough matter for a good book, 
and sea defences for another. Not content 
with two such subjects, the author has 
wandered away to discuss embankments, 
retaining walls, steel bridges, street railway 
tracks, and the manufacture of artificial stone. 
He has really attempted too much, and the 
result is a mere book, rather than a scientific 
treatise. Wedo not deny that there is much 
useful and interesting matter in the book 
before us, but much of it has been said before 
112 many authors, ancient and modern, 80 
liberally quoted by Mr. Latham. This volume 
constitutes one more proof that the kind of 
matter which may be admirably suited for the 
readers of a weekly journal, is not necessarily 
worth reproduction in a permanent form. 
The author has, however, taken pains to 
present accurate information, and his work 
may be of service to those desiring little more 
than superficial information. 


Electric Light in Cottages and Small Houses. 
Manchester : R. J. Nicholson & Co. 


THis booklet discusses the advisability of 
wiring workmen’s cottages rented at from 
5s. to 10s. 6d. per week for the electric light. 
The introduction of penny-in-the-slot ” meters 
gets over the difficulty caused by quarterly 
accounts to the working classes, and examples 
are given where wiring cottages has appa 
rently increased their value, and where the 
cost has been no greater than gas. A builder 
has a block of thirty cottage houses consisting 
of six rooms each—sitting-room, scullery, and 
three bedrooms. The floorboards are not laid, 
and no plastering has been done. The price 
for fitting this block for electric light wouid be 
65/., or 21. 23. per cottage. This estimate 
is for work executed in compliance with the 
Rules and Regulations of the Various Corpora- 
tions and Fire Offices.” We think that the 
suggestions put forward by Messrs. Nicholson 
are worth considering. In some cases they 
could be adopted with advantage. 


The Law affecting Building Operations and 
Architects’ and Builders’ Contracts. By 
Isaac CONNELL, S.S.C., Edinburgh. Edin- 
burgh : William Green & Sons. 1903. 

Tuis is an excellent book, and it has a kind of 
piquancy, if we may use the word of a law 
book, since it contains both English and Scotch 
law. The foundation of Scotch law is Roman 
law, and it is not uninteresting to note decisions 
by Scotch lawyers on questions relating to 
building operations. Both the English lawyer 
and the English practitioner will find the book 
useful and suggestive, since the English 
decisions are very well treated, and are 
regarded with a more critical eye than is usually 
cast on them in this country, To the Scotch 
practitioner the book will be especially valu- 
able, and we wish it every success. 


The Employers’ Liability Act, 1880, and the 
Workmen's Compensation Acts, 1897 and 
1900. By ALFRED HENRY RUEGG, KC. 
Sixth Edition. London: Butterworth & Co. 


Model General Conditions for Electricity Works 
Contracts. Recommended by the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers. London: E. & 
F. N. Spon. 


THE model general conditions given in this 
pamphlet were drafted by a Committee of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, and were 
discussed at an ordinary general meeting last 
year. As the Committee consisted of both 
consulting engineers and contractors, we may 
presume that these conditions are acceptable 
to both, and hence they will be very useful in 
connexion with contracts for plant, mains, and 
appa am for ay works. The drafting 
o e clauses has been very careſully done, A . 
and several of them, such as those discussing 1900. With Notes by W. ADDINGTON 
“ patent rights,” “ method of making tests,” &c., WILLIS, Barrister. Eighth Edition. London 
are very suggestive, and will be invaluable to} Butter worth & Co. 1903s l 
those drafting electrical specifications. t THE fact that this is the eighth edition s 


Colonial and Camp Sanitation. By GEORGE 
VIVIAN POORE, M.D., F. R. C. P., &c. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1903. 


Wk are so much in sympathy with Dr. Poore's 
efforts in the cause of sanitation that we turned 
to this volume with some eagerness, believing 
that it would be both interesting and instruc- 
tive. So it is, but there is nothing new in it 
except a preface of eight lines and à final note 
of five lines. The first chapter on “ The Sanita- 
tion of Camps” appeared in the Lancet in 
1901, and was reprinted last year in Dr. 
Poore’s book, “The Earth in Relation to the 
Preservation and Destruction of Contagia.“ 
The first part of the second (and last) chapter 
consists of an article from Country Life of 
July 6, 1901, subsequently reprinted in the book 
already referred to ; and the second part of the 


1903. 

IN 1185 Law Courts Mr. Ruegg, K. C., is well 
known to be a leading authority on the subject 
of the above book. It is therefore not sor- 
prising that the work has reached a sixth 
edition. It contains 558 pages, and the price 
is 15s., and it is a more important work than 
many others on this subject. Any one who 
desires to have what may be called a full work 
on the Employers’ Liability Act cannot go 
wrong if he obtains this book. 


The Workmen's Compensation Acts, 1 So ana 
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sufficient evidence that this book is useful, and BOOKS RECEIVED. of North Shields, and the contract is being carried 


it is sufficient to chronicle the fact of the new out by Mr. Alfred Styan, of Whitley Bay. 
A BEAUTIFUL WORLD. Journal of the Society 


edition of 185 pages. WESLEYAN CHAPEL, SHREWSB 
; URY.— The founda- 
for Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising. | tion-stone has just been laid 
(john Bale, Sons, and Danielsson.) g e jus en laid of a new Wesleyan 


chapel in the Ciee Hill District, Shrewsbury. The 
THE LAW RELATING TO INJURIES TO WORKMEN. 


new chapel, which will be built of brick, will seat 
By 643 G. Neave, LL.D. (Effingham Wilson. | 200. It will have a frontage to the Ludlow road of 
18. 6d. 


48 ft., with a depth of 28 ít., a porch and a vestry. 
The roof will be an open span, with pitch-pine 
principals, and will; be covered with tiles. The 
seating willbe pitch pine, and there will be a pitch- 
pine rostrum and oak communion rails, The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Joynson, of Darlaston and Wednes- 
bury, and the contractors are Messrs. Turford & 
Southward, Ludlow. 

CHURCH, ANNBANK, AYRSHIRE.—A new church 
has been erected at Annbank. The new church is 
built of Ballochmyle stone, and has been erected 
from plans prepared by Mr. J. B. Wilson, architect, 
Glasgow. The style is Gothic throughout. The 
body of the church consists of a nave 84 ft. in length, 
with a small gallery at the end, and of one low side 
aisle divided from the nave by a series of arches 
which carry the nave wall on this side: also a north 
and south transept, divided likewise from the nave 
by large arches. The pulpit platform, which is two 
steps up from the floor-level, is a continuation of the 
nave. A large three-light lancet window is placed 
at each end, one of these, the window over the 
pulpit, has been filled in with stained glass. The 
principal entrance to the church is by a doorway 
under the tower. The church is seated for between 
400 and 500, and the cost is between 3,000}. and 
4. 000l. including manse. Mr. David Campbell, Ayr, 
was contractor for mason work ; the contractors for 
joiner work being Messrs. Rome & Son, Kilmarnock, 
The other contractors in order were :—Alex. Dal- 
rymple, Ayr, slater work; Renfrew & Newal, Glas- 
gow, plumber; Elder & Son, Kilmarnock, plaster ; 
William Anderson, Kilmarnock, painter ; Cormack 
& Son, Glasgow, heating ; Meikle & Son, Glasgow. 
glazier ; Wylie & Lochhead, Glasgow, upholstery ; 
Jas. Thomson, Ayr, railings ; Howat, Ayr, grates and 
tile hearths. Mr. William Scott acted as clerk of 
works. 

NEW MISSION HALL, GATESHEAD.—On the 6th 
inst. the new mission hall erected in Beech-street, 
Sunderland-road, Gateshead, for St. James's Parish, 
was opened. The hall is of one story, built of red 
brick. There is a big hall to seat 500 people and 
two classrooms. The work has been carried out 
by Messrs. John Ross & Sons, of Gateshead, Mr. 
G. H. Martin, of South Shields, being the architect. 

CHURCH, OLD BASFORD.—The foundation-stone 
was laid on the 7th inst. of a new church in Arnold- 


The Consumers’ Handbook of the Law Relatin 
lo Gas, Water, and Electric Lighting. Secon 
Edition. By LAURENCE DUCKWORTH, Bar- 
rister. London: Effingham Wilson. 1903. 

Tuis excellent little book has, we are glad to 

see, passed into a second edition. It is un- 

necessary to refer to this new edition in detail, 
but any one who wishes to obtain a general 
idea of the law in regard to the subjects dealt 
with in this book will find it clear and reliable. 


Correspondence. 


BENGEO OLD CHURCH. 


S1R,—Your correspondent, Mr. Albert Mit- 
chell, has called attention to the interesting but 
dilapidated apsidal church of Bengeo, near 
Hertford. It appears to me typical of a class 
represented pretty largely up and down the 
country. Like many other churches of the 
same kind, at the first glance it wears an 
aspect of great antiquity, but when interro- 
gated it reveals Norman rather than Saxon 


Wilson’s Equivalent of English Pounds and 
Kilogrammes. London: Effingham Wilson. 
1903. 28. 6d. 

Tunis is simply a small book of tables of weights 

n oit and 5 5 in 

rammes and decimals of a kilogramme, | feature ; : 
refine Ts aol by ote tenes en ere e ende en en 

5 5555 thence | ing detail of the building seemed to me the im- 

book ‘piven the reverse ‘oF der kilo rammes | Post of the chancel arch. Apart from tbis, all 

VVV And deci. | the features agree with a Norman date. The 

mals. It will be ve usefal for those who plan, the proportions, the thickness of the 

hace. a ry walls, the form and technique of the original 

; 85 requently to convert French measures | chancel windows (so far as preserved), and 

to 2 a ane vice versd. It may also serve | above all the method of construction of the 
fi rape fia EN what a kilogramme is, and | chancel arch, are all characteristically Norman. 

55 re oc ears a 1 0 If Bengeo were accepted as Saxon, we should 

ing ‘half a kilométr hr pn pa ag y order- have to include in any pre- Conquest list a large 

ges. number of other examples that have really no 
claim, save a general look of age, to a Saxon 
ascription. G. BALDWIN BROWN. 


Gardens Old and New. Vol. II. Edited by 
JoHN LEYLAND. London: Offices of 
Country Life. 

Tuis is a handsome volume of illustrations 

from photographs of gardens. The illustra- 

tions are beautifully produced ; but the book is 
one for the drawing-room table rather than for 
the architect's library. 


“THE COST OF A MEDIÆVAL 
MIRACLE.” 


Sır, —I have only just noticed “The Cost of a 
Mediæval Miracle ” in the “ Notes” of your issue of 


The City of London Directory for 1903. 
London: W. H. & L. Collingridge. Price 


128. 6d. 
‘ 8 — Gp eS 
THE thirty-third annval issue of this excellent road, Old Basford. For the present only the nave 
Directory contains all the useful features of OBITUARY. and aisles are to be erected, leaving the chancel, 
choir vestry, and organ chamber to be completed at 


MR. E. F. WYMAN.—The death was announced 
on April 27 of Mr. Edward Franck Wyman, the 
youngest son of the late Mr. Charles Wyman, of 
the late firm of Messrs. Wyman & Sons, of Great 
Queen-street, which firm were the printers ot the 
Builder for many year. Mr. Wyman was appren- 
ticed to the late Mr. David Nutt, the foreign book- 
seller and publisher, and did not take an active in- 
terest in the practical part of the business until the 
retirement of his father. On the occasion of 
his silver wedding on March 10, 1888, Mr. 
Wyman was presented with a silver drinking cup 
and salver, together with a congratulatory address 
by the heads of departments and other employees 
of the firm, by Mr. Bate, the head reader, whose 


previous editions, and several new features in 
addition. The work includes a streets guide, 
alphabetical directory, trades guide, Livery 
Companies guide, a biographical directory, 
Corporation directory, public companies direc- 
tory, and a large coloured map of the City of 
London, which, however, might with advantage 
be strengthened by a linen back. The Official 
Section contains a list of the Aldermen and 
Members of the Court of Common Council, 
with the Chairmen and Members of the Com- 
mittees of the Corporation, and details of the 
officials connected with the various executive 
bodies of the City. In addition to the informa- 
tion given in previous years is a list of the services extended at that time over a period of forty 
Members of the new Metropolitan Water | years, while many of those then present had been 
Board, and also of the Council of the City and | in the employment of Messrs. Wyman & Sons for 
Guilds Institute for the advancement of National „ seer a tl app la E 
ucation. The Livery Companies Guide sup- SEA a 
plies the names and addresses of the Masters ae plein Cf. a ar 
and Courts of Assistants, engravings of the ii 
arms, historical accounts of the Companies, 
their ancient powers and present privileges, 
pa of fees and their charities, &c. 
here is a section relating to the public build- 
ings of the City, and this contains details as to 
the history and structure of the bridges, and 
the better known of the City churches, and a 
brief account of some of the halls of the Livery 
Companies. The street improvements of the 
year are indicated in the map. Among the 
principal additions may be mentioned the 
opening of Broad-street-place, the erection of 
the New Baltic in St. Mary Axe, the new Birk- 
beck premises in Holborn, buildings in Old 
Jewry, King William-street, and Threadneedle- 
street, and the further extension of Lloyd’s- 
avenue. The Directory is well-arranged and 
printed, and the information it contains appears 
to be as reliable as that to be found in the Post 
Office London Directory. Indeed, the City of 
London Directory must be as indispensable to 
City people as the Post Office Directory. 


a later period. The estimated expenditure on the 
contract now let is 5, oo0l. The architects are 
Messrs. R. Evans & Soo. The church, which is to 
be 8oft. long and 24 ft. wide, will be built of 
Bulwell stone, faced with Coxbench stone. 

St. GEORGE'S CHURCH, WOLVERTON.—After 

having been altered and repaired, St. George's 
Church, Wolverton, was re-opened recently. Mr. 
J. Oldrid Scott, F.S.A., was the architect. 
CHAPEL, PENGEULAN —The memorial stones of a 
new chapel at Penguelan, between Miskin and 
Penrhiwceiber, in connexion with the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists, were laid recently. The 
architect is Mr. D. Roderick, Aberdare, and the 
contractor Mr. T. Williams, Senghenydd. The con- 
tract price is 2,505/. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, SHIREBROOK, NEAR 
MANSFIELD.—It is proposed to build a new Con- 
gregational Church at Shirebrook, near Mansfield, 
Notts. The buildings will comprise a church to 
seat 400 persons, with a school at the rear. The 
architect for the scheme is Mr. C. Nelson Holloway. 

CHAPEL, COLEBY, LINCOLNSHIRE.—A pew Wes- 
leyan chapel is being erected at Coleby. The new 
building will seat 150 persons, and there will be 
room for a further fifty in the adjoining schoolroom, 
which, by means of a revolving shutter, may at will 
be thrown into one with the chapel. The architect 
is Mr. J. R. Halkes, Lincoln, the contractors being 
Messrs. W. and M. Halkes, Lincoln. 

SCHOOL, NORWICH.—The new “George White 
Board school in Sil ver- road, Norwich. is approach- 
ing completion, the infants department having been 
opened for use on the 4th inst. The elevations of 
the George White are of red brick, with terra- 
cotta dressings. The school provides accommoda- 
tion in three self-contained departments for 1,114 
boys, girls, and infants, as ‘follow :—Boys, 386; 
girls, 386 ; infants, 344. Each of the three depart- 
ments contains a lateral hall, together with six class- 
rooms. At the George White the lateral halls in 
the boys’ and girls departments will accommodate a 
class ; that in the infants’ will not. The classrooms 
themselves are arranged to hold fifty-six children. 
Several of these rooms are shut off from the lateral 
hall by Wilk’s patent screens. Extra rooms are 
provided in the central block on the first floor for 
manual and for cookery and laundry instruction, 
and also for the caretakers. The building is lighted 
throurhout with the electric light. The heating is 
by hot-water pipes, and in the infants’ department 
the pipes are supplemented by Bowes’ well fires. 
There is a covered playground for each department. 
The whole of the work has been carried out from 
the plans of Mr. C. J. Brown, architect to the Dean 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


CHRIST CHURCH, Moss SIDE, MANCHESTER, — 
The work of completing the rebuilding of Christ 
Church, Lloyd-street, Moss Side, has been com- 
menced. The building is of the late Decorated 
period, after designs by Mr. W. Cecil Hardisty, 
architect, of Manchester. 

MISSION HALL, GATESHEAD.—On the 6th inst. 
the new Mission Hall, erected in Beech-street, 
Suaderland-road, Gateshead, for St. James’s Parish, 
was opened. The hall will seat 500 people, and 
there are alsotwo classrooms. The work has been 
carried out by Messrs. John Ross & Sons, of Gates- 
head, Mr. G. H. Martin, of South Shields, being the 
architect. 

UNITED METHODIST CHURCH, WHITLEY.—The 
foundation and memorial stones of the Benson 
Hall and vestries in connexion with the United 
Methodist Free Church, at Whitley Bay, were laid 
on the 6th inst. The new buildings will have a 
frontage to Whitley-road. The ground-floor plan 
provides a covered way right through from Whitley- 
road to the Free Church Hall. On either side of 
the wide passage will be several rooms, suitable for 
church work, &c. On the right will be a minor 
hall, to seat from seventy to eighty persons, and 
behind there will be a kitchen. On the left of the 

e will be a new vestry for the minister, with 
staircase behind, and an ante-room for the use of 
the Free Church Hall. Upstairs there will be three 
rooms. The architects are Messrs. Mould & Tasker, 


WESLEYAN CHURCH. PLEASLEY HILL, DERBY- 
SHIRE.—A uew Wesleyan Church has just been 
erected at Pleasley Hill. The chapel is built of red 
brick, stone dressings. The contract was 
carried oat af Pig J. Warner, Pleasley, from designs 
prepared by Mr. Goodacre, architect, Mansfield. 
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and Chapter and to the School Board, by Mr. T. 
Gill, builder. The electric light has been installed 
by Messrs. Mann & Co., and the hot water by 
Messrs. Charles Payne & Co. 

AMBULANCE DRILL HALL, ACCRINGTON.—The 
foundation stones for the new drill hall for the 
Accrington Corps of the St. John Ambulance 
Brigade were laid recently. The main entrance 
to the drill hall will be in King-street, by a passage 
12 ft. wide, to allow the ambulance van to be 
brought in for drill and practice. The hall will 
be 08 ft. long and 5 ft. 6 in. wide, 14 ft. at the 
sides, and 29 fl. at the ridge. The offices and 
side entrance will be in Hyndburn- road, and will 
comprise a secretary's office, officers- room, and two 
apartments for recreation which may be converted 
into one and used as a lecture- room. The ambulance 
van house will also be in Hyndburn- road, with 
access either from the interior of the hall or the 
street. The walls will be of brick and terra-cotta, 
and will contain two panels containing the device 
of the brigade. The architects are Messrs. Hay- 
wood & Harrison. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF ABERDEEN MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS.—There has been issued to members of 
Aberdeen Town Council the report by Mr. John 
Rust, the City Architect, on the proposed recon- 
struction of the Municipal Buildings, plans for 
which he had prepared. Mr. Rust estimates the 
total cost at 10,000}. The alterations on the Town 
Hall, &c., would be carried out last, and while this 
was being done the Town Council could meet in the 
Town Hall, entering by the Town and County Hall 
staircase. 

NEW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN.—The Plans Com- 
mittee of the Aberdeen Town Council have passed 
the following plans of new buildings, alterations on 
property, &c.— Four dwelling-houses on the east 
side of Urquhart-road, for Mr. Joseph Corbett, 
builder, per Messrs. Walker & Duncan, architects ; 
dwelling-house on the south side of Great Western- 
road, for Mr. James Mathieson, per Messrs. Cameron 
& Watt, architects ; alterations in connexion with 
the Palace Hotel, Union-street, for the Great North 
of Scotland Railway Company, per Mr. A. M. 
Mackenzie, architect; three dwelling-houses on 
the east side of Mile End-avenue, for Mr. 
George Chalmers, per Messrs, W. Henderson & 
Son, architects ; dwelling-house on the east side of 
Richmond-terrace, for Mr, John I. Murray, per 
Messrs. Cameron & Watt, architects; alterations 
and additions in connexion with factory on the 
south side of Union Glen, for the Aberdeen Match 
Manufacturing Co., per Mr. John Rust, architect ; 
addition to engineering works on the west side of 
York-street, for Messrs. A. Hall & Co., shipbuilders, 
per Mr. John Rust, architect ; and stockrooms and 
warehouse on the east side of Carmelite-lane, for 
the Imperial Hotel Co. and Messrs. Cruickshank & 
Sellar, iron merchants, per Mr. John Rust, architect. 

NEW POLICE STATION IN THE CiTY.—The foun- 
dation stone of the new police station in Moor- 
Jane was laid recently. The City Surveyor, Mr 
A. Murray, under the direction of the Police Com- 
mittee, prepared plans for utilising the site, with 
the exception of a portion of the ground floor, and 
the basement next to Fore-street. That area will 
be reserved at present for three shops. The tender 
of Mr. Porter, of Tottenham, was accepted at 
20,0001, The building will include provision for 
sixty-seven men, with a messroom, reading and 
billiacd-rooms, a clothing store department, and 
other offices. The new station will be fitted with 
an installation of the electric light. 

SCHOOL, CURRIE, EDINBURGH.—At a meeting of 
Currie School Board the design sent in by Mr. 
William Baillie, architect, Glasgow, was adopted. 
The school is to occupy a site at the west end of the 
village, on the high ground at the junction of the 
Lanark and Curriehill roads. The plans show a 
design of square-dressed rabble masonry, with 
dressings of red Dumfriesshire sandstone, and 
roofed with green slates and tile ridge. The school 
provides accommodation for 206 pupils. The en- 
trances are situated near the centre of the main 
front, facing the Lanark-road, and give access to 
corridors leading directly into a central hall. Four 
classrooms and the boys’ and girls’ cloakrooms are 
grouped around the three sides of the hall, and 
each opens directly off it. Two teachers’ rooms, 
&c,form the remaining side of the hall, and look 
towatds the back. The school will be heated 
throughout by means of hot-water pipes and radia- 
tors on the low-pressure system. Shelters and 
suitable lavatory accommodation are provided. The 
estimated cost of the buildings amounts to 2,0761. 

CLUB, SCOTSWOOD, NORTHUMBERLAND.—A new 
social club has been erected at Scotswood. The 
building is of red brick with stone facings, and con- 
tains two shops, a lounge bar, a billiard-room with 
tw. tables, a recreation-room, which can be parti- 
tioned off so that one half may be used as a reading- 
room ; and on the top floor there are the stewards, 
premises. The building has been erected ata cost 
of 3. 000l., from plans by Mr. A. Gibson Kyle, New- 
castle. and the contractor has been Mr. H. P. Thirl- 
well, of Benwell. 

SCHOOLS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TVNE. — The premises 
formerly known as Blenheim- street Wesleyan 
Chapel, having undergone structural alterations 
and additions, have been re-opened by the New- 
castle School Board as a school for infants and 
juniors. Accommodation has been provided for 537 


children in the classrooms. Each department has 
separate cloakrooms, lavatories, and teachers’ rooma, 
The general contractor for the work is Mr. E. 
Weatherley, and the architect Mr. Charles S. 
Errington, both of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL, GARSTANG, LANCASHIRE.—The 
foundation stone of the new Congregational Sunday 
School at Garstang was laid on the 6th inst. The 
building is to be constructed of Yorkshire stone. 
The school will contain a large room and two class- 
rooms, and will embrace a caretaker’s cottage and 
a heating chamber, which will also serve the chapel. 
The cost, exclusive of furnishing, will be a little 
over 1,000], The building is to be constructed by 
Messrs. Collinson & Sons from the design of Mr. S. 
Wilson, architect, of Garstang. 

ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY EXTENSION.—A meeting 
of the Sites and Plans Committee of Aberdeen 
University Court was held in the Senatus Room of 
Marischal College on the sth inst., for the purpose 
of considering the offers and accepting the contracts 
for the extension of Marischal College, in accordance 
with the University extension scheme, for which the 
plans by Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A. R. S. A., 
Aberdeen, have been approved. The following are 
the names of the contractors whose offers were 
accepted :—Mason-work, Mr. John Morgan, 10.04 5l.; 
carpenter-work, Messrs. D. Macaudrew & Co., Loch- 
street, 5, 564 I.; slater-work, Messrs. Adam & Co., 
Hatcheon-street, 284/. 19s.; plaster-work, Messrs. 
James Scott & Son, John-street. 3,650/.; plumber- 
work, Messrs. Blaikie & Sons, Union-street, 795/.; 
painter-work, Mr. John Whyte, Union-street, 937/.; 
steel and iron work, Messrs. James Abernethy & 
Co., Ferryhill Foundry, 2,175/.; electric lighting, 
Mr. A. B. Robertson, Union-row, 1, 1 20“. The total 
amount of the contracts accepted amounts to 
34.480“. 198. The cost of the whole scheme, how- 
ever, including work already done in the removal of 
buildings, excavation of the foundations, fittings and 
full equipment of the classrooms, architect’s fees, 
wages of the clerk of works, and certain special 
work, will amount to about 48,3711. 

HOSPITAL, COLINTON MAINS, EDINBURGH.—The 
new Colinton Mains Fever Hospital is situated at 
the foot of Craiglockhart Hill. Some 75 acres have 
been utilised for the erection of the new fever 
hospital, which will accommodate 600 patients, at a 
cost of about 6ool. per bed. The staff accomimoda - 
tion, besides doctor, matron, and assistants, will be 
for 150 nurses and sixty servants. There are two 
main entrances, one from Morningside, and the 
other from the Colinton-road side. A dual system 
of drainage has been adopted, and the ventilating 
apparatus will allow of a change of air in the 
wards three times every hour, while the tempera- 
ture is maintained at 70 deg. There is a bacterio- 
logical theatre, and each disorder is to have its 
special discharge ward. The arrangement with the 
laundry for disinfecting clothes applies to clothes 
and bedding from the city, and the bedding from 
any house in the city may be taken to Colinton 
Mains and purified. In connexion with every 
disorder there will be a private ward where patients 
may enjoy practically home comfort with greater 
hygienic securitv. The boiler-house, in a building 
to the east, is fitted with four Lancashire boilers. 
The laundry machinery will be driven by electric 
motors supplied from the town mains. The electric 
light is also from the town supply, and there will be 
emergency gaspipes also. The hot water will be 
produced by a steam main in an underground brick- 
built tunnel, so as to feed the calorifiers, and the 
baths, &c. The general offices, kitchen, dining- 
rooms, nurses’ home and ward assistants’ home are 
in the centre of the ward pavilions. which are in 
double rows to east and west, with 80 ft. between 
each; those to the east are for scarlet fever 
patients and those to the west for diphtheria, 
typhoid, erysipelas, measles, chickenpox, whooping 
cough, and typhus. These pavilions, though quite 


isolated, will be connected by covered ways. The 


whole of the work, including heating and veutilat- 
ing, has been carried out under the superintendence 
of the City Architect. Mr. R. Morham. 

FREE LIRRARY, KINGSTON.—A new free library 
in the Queen Anne style, in red brick and Bath 
stone dressings, has just been opened at Kingston- 
on-Thames, The new library has cost nearly 
7,000/. The interior includes a lending library, a 
news-room, boys’ and magazine rooms, and a refer- 
ence library. Mr. Alfred Cox was the architect. 
The building was illustrated in our issue for June 14, 
1002. 

BUILDING IN LEEDS.—At the meeting of the 
Building Plans Committee of the Leeds Corpora- 
tion on the 8th inst., 150 plans were submitted. 
The plans included 219 houses, the new Church of 
the Holy Spirit in Lodge-lane and Stratford-street, 
Hunslet, a set of Board Schools in Brown-lane and 
Ingram-road, Holbeck; and the extension of the 
nurses’ home at the workhouse, Beckett-street. 

CHURCH HALL, WALTON, SURREY.—The founda- 
tion stone has just been laid of the Church Hall now 
in course of erection on a site close to the Parish 
Church of St. Mary's. The honorary architect is 
Mr. A. E. Gough, and the builder Mr. H. W. Gaze. 

„THE PRIORY,” -ST. ALBANS.—Messra. Ryder & 
Son, the penny-packet seed merchants, have pur- 
chased The Priory at St. Albans, which, in the old 
coaching days, was known as The Bull, one of the 
most celebrated houses between London and 
Leicester. It is not proposed to pull down the 


house, but to use it for offices, and to erect on the 
garden at the rear a warehouse containing some 
170,000 cubic ft., and specially designed to meet the 
requirements of their business. Mr. Percival C. 
Blow, of St. Albans, is the architect appointed to carry 
out the work; and Mr. Sharp, of the same city, is 
the builder. 

MID-CHESHIRE ISOLATION HOSPITAL. — The 
Northwich, Winsford, and Middlewich Joint 
Hospital Authority have appointed Mr. Joseph 
Cawley, architect, of Northwich, to out the 
erection of the joint hospital. Itis to comprise 
thirty-four beds, and it was decided that the cost, 
exclusive of the site and furnishing, should not 
exceed 8, 500l. 

WESLEYAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS, APPERLEY BRIDGE, 
YORKSHIRE.—The new school built for the Wes- 
leyan Methodists of Woodhouse Grove, Apperley 
Bridge, was opened on the oth inst. On the side 
nearest the road there is a hall, so ft. long by 
27 ít. C in. wide, capable of seating nearly 300 per- 
sons. Opening out from the hall are five class- 
rooms, while there are also an infants’ room, a room 
for ladies’ meetings, and attached to the main 
building is a kitchen. The hall has an open- 
timbered roof. The principal contractors were 
Mr. Jonas Totty, of Bradford, and Messrs. Wilson 
& Son, joiners, Bramley, the architects being Messrs. 
Danby & Simpson, of Leeds. 

THE RAILWAY HOTEL, NORTHALLERTON, 
YORKS.—This hotel, situate immediately adjoining 
the North Eastern Railway Station, has recently 
been completed for Messrs. Plews & Sons, of 
Darlington, &c. A portion of the old house still 
remains, but this, together with the stable block and 
outbuildings, has been remodelled and brought up to 
date. The lower portion of the building, to the 
level of the first floor windows, is faced with tbe 
Huncoats Co.'s Accrington red plastic-stamped " 
pressed bricks, relieved with Burmantoft's buff 
terra-cotta. The bay-windows and principal door- 
ways are entirely of terra-cotta, with enrichments. 
The upper portion, to level of overhanging eaves, is 
hung with red tiles, with intermediate courses of 
fancy tiles, and the whole of the roofs are covered 
with red tiles, supplied by Mr. J. C. Edwards, 
Ruabon. The bar and tearoom (32 ft. by 16 ft.), 
divided by a glazed screen 7 ft. high, is fitted out 
in stained and polished mahogany. The Bowes 
“Well” Fires have been used to all the principal 
rooms, and are in colours to match the decoration 
of the several rooms. The entrance-halls, vestibules, 
and bar are laid with Maw & Co.'s black and white 
tiles to an approved design, the floors of tearoom 
and smokeroom being of wood-block on concrete, 
beeswaxed and dull polighed. The bar and tea- 
room windows are of ct and embossed glass, 
with gilt lettering, supplied by Messrs. William 
Morris & Co, Fulham-road, Kensington, London. 
The stable fittings were supplied by Messrs. Young 
& Co., London. The building is lighted by electri- 
city, the fittings to the principal rooms being of 
oxidised silver, The hanging sign of copper, with 
repousse lettering, the arc lamp brackets, and 
wrought iron gates were supplied by Messrs. N. & 
E. Spittle, Birmingham. The spandrils to porch 
and to frieze of oriel bay window are executed in 
modelled plaster by Messrs. G. Jackson & Son, 
London. The contract for the furnishing was 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Maple & Co. Mr.D. 
Oakley, Northallerton, was the contractor for the 
bricklaying, masonry, and plaster work; Mr. R. T. 
Snaith, Darlington, the carpentry and joinery ; 
Messrs, Baynes and Beck, Ripon, the tiling ; Mr. 
Emmerson Smith, Darlington, the plumbing ; Mr. 
Thos. Alderson, Northallerton, the painting ; and 
the Northallerton Electric Light and Power Co. for 
the installation of the electric light. The whole of 
the work has been executed from the designs and 
under the personal supervision of Mr. W. Hargreaves 
Bourne, architect, Darlington. 


an] 


SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


RESERVOIR, MAESTEG. — Mr. M. K. North, 
M. Inst. C. E., has just conducted a Local Govern- 
ment Board inquiry into an application by the 
Maesteg Urban Council for sanction to borrow 
30,4101, for the construction of a reservoir to hold 
30,000,000 gallons, at Blaencwmceryn, in the hamlet 
of Cwmdu. Mr. Joseph Humphries, District Sur- 
veyor, prepared tne plans. There was no oppo- 
sition to the scheme. 

CLEVEDON WATER SUPPLY.—A new pumping 
station has just been opened at Clevedon. Thenew 
station was desigaed by Mr. H. Dare Bryan, archi- 
tect, Bristol. Local pennant stone, with white 
pointing, has been used for the walls except for the 
lodge, which is built of limestone, the upper part 
being tile huag. All the roofs are of Broseley tiles, 
the turrets being covered with oak shingles. The 
windows have Bath stone mullions and clear glasa 
in wide lead frames. The work has been carried 
out by Messrs. Chancellor & Son, of Bath, under the 
superintendence of the architect, with Mr. W. H. 
Lewis, of Bristol, as clerk of works. 

PROPOSED EXTENSION OF KIRKCALDY HARBOUR. 
—Ata meeting of the Joint Committee of Kirk- 
caldy Town Council and Harbour Commission 
appointed to consider the question of the extension 
of Kirkcaldy Harbour, the sub-committee re 
that they had made investigations as to the trade 
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which might be expected, and also the [financial 
aspect. After considering the Report, the eer. 
agreed to recommend to the Town Council an 

Harbour Commission that 100,090/, should be spent 
on harbour extension, and that they employ Sir 
A. N. Randell, C.E., to report on the whole under- 


taking, taking into consideration the situation of the | W 


present harbour. They also proposed that he should 
be asked to prepare plans showing the best method 
of extending the harbour, and, if possible, to do so 
in such a manner that the harbour could be added to 
in detachments, so as to make, if desired, a large 
coal harbour at completion. —Dundce Advertiser. 


SKEGNESS SEWERAGE SCHEME.—The Skegness 
Urban District Council have adopted the report of 
Messrs. Elliott & Brown, of Nottingham, upon the 
sewerage system, and have instructed them to pre- 
pare working drawings. The scheme embraces 
bacterial filters at the present sewage farm, new 
pumping-station, and the drainage ot the Seacroft 
Estate. The estimated cost is 8,7 50l. 


—— — ——— 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE —M. Postel-Vinay, architect, of Paris, 
has obtained the first premium in the competition 
for the church at Patras, the cost of which is esti- 
mated at two million francs. The second premium 
went to another Parisian architect, M. Robert. 
The jury io the competition at Tarbes for a new 
Hotel de Ville have awarded the first premium to 
M. Gabarret, architect, of Pau ; the second to M. 
Molia, of Tarbes.——A bridge is to be built over the 
Garonne, at Portet, at the confluence of the Garonne 
and the Aricge. The cost is estimated at 170,000 
francs. ——The Association Provinciale des Archi- 
tectes Francais will hold its general meeting at 
Pau, in June-——The Municipal Council of Besan- 
con has voted the erection of a building, to cost 
366,000 francs., to include a bourse anda gymna- 
sium.——At Rochelle, in the course of excavations 
for the new Ecole Supérieure, a number of coins of 
the fifteenth century have been found, some of them 
with the effigy of Henry VI. of England——The 
Government have commissioned MM. Umden- 
stock and Roger Bouvard to erect the official 
pavilion of France at the St.Louis exhibition of next 
year. The building, which will be a faithful repro- 
duction of the Grand Trianon, will cost nearly 
half a million francs.——The Municipal Council of 
Coulommiers have approved the plans of MM. 
Duval and Robida for a new theatre. The parish 
church in the same town is to be rebuilt, on a new 
site to be selected by the municipality ——The 
Govern nent intend to distribute among various 
public buildings of Paris the paintings which 
decorate the Galerie des Machines, all of which 
are the work of well-known artists. M. Rodin 
has completed the model of the monument to be 
raised in Paris to the memory of Puvis de 
Chavannes. The work will be exhibited at the 
New Salon next year——The Hospice Raspail 
is to be shortly opened at Arcueil-Cachan ; it 
stands on the former property of the celebrated 
chemist Raspail. With it will be connected 
a museum containing numerous pictures and 
political and historical souvenirs left by the Raspail 
family.——The first stone has been laid of the 
English hospital at Montboron, near Nice, to be 
called the Victoria Memorial Hospital.“ The 
museum at Delohi, designed by M. Tournaire, the 
architect connected with the exploration mission to 
Delphi, has just been opened, Various works of 
art have been placed in it, the most important being 
the bronze of the Auriga.”——-The congress of 
French architects, which this year is to meet at 
Nantes, will visit, on Jnoe 7, Gucraude, E3coublac, 
Pouliguen, Bitz, and Le Croisic. Oa Tuesday, the 
oth, the congress will meet at Clisson, celebrated for 
its chateau and the remains of a temple of Vesta. 
M. Selmersheim, Inspecteur des Monu- 
ments Historiques, has submitted to the Council 
of the Seine lnférieure his plans and designs for 
a new staircase for the Palais de Justice at Rouen. 
His scheme will reproduce the principal features of 
the staircase of 1493, as it appears in Starenbath’s 
illustration. The death is announced, at the age 
of 57, of M. Massiou, architect to the town of 
Rochelle, and diocesan architect under the Monu- 
ments Historiques. He was a pupil of Uchard, and 
member of the syndicate of the Caisse de Defense 
Mutuelle des Architectes. 


INDIA.—The East Indian Railway Company is 
about to construct a new line from Ondal to Sain- 
thia, and the Indian Government has sanctioned the 
expenditure for the survey.——Extensive buildings 
are about to be erected at the railway station at 
Howrab.——Dr. Viegas, of the Bombay Munici- 
pality, has suggested that land should be leased on 
moderate terms to such landlords as would be 
willing to build small houses for the working classes 
on modern lines. There is little doubt that, on sani- 
tary gro nds alone, this suggestion will be adopted. 
— . Rosman Catholic cathedral at Moorghee- 
hatta, near Calcutta, is to be enlarged, and the 
electric light installed.——The light cream-coloured 
building-stone so largely in use in the Central Pro- 
vinces, seems to be preferred for delicate traceries 
in other parts of India, and is apparently very 
durable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL*TAND |” BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—The General Manager's office of the Simplex 
Steel Conduit Co. has been removed from 20, 
Bucklersbury to Westinghouse Buildings, Strand, 

.C. 


COMMONS AND FOOTPATHS PRESERVATION 
SOCIETY.—A meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the Commonsand Footpaths Preservation Society 
was held at No. 25, Victoria-street, Westminster, on 
Thursday last week. The Right Hon. G. Shaw- 
Lefevre presided. Mr. E. N. Buxton reported that 
the City Corporation were proceeding with their 
opposition to the scheme for purchasing an open 
space of nearly 900 acres on the eastern confines of 
the metropolis. The following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted by the Committee :—“ That this 
meeting of the Commons and Footpaths Preserva- 
tion Society desires to express its great regret at the 
opposition threatened by the Corporation of the 
City of London to the Hainault Forest Bill, and 
earnestly hopes that the Corporation, which in the 
past has done so much for the open-spaces of 
London and its environs, will withdraw its 
opposition to a scheme that, in the opinion 
of the Society, will be of great benefit to 
the metropolis.” It was resolved to oppose on 
Second Reading in the House of Commons 
the old Bridewell Burying Ground Bill, which seeks 
to over-ride the clauses of the Acts providing for 
the protection from building of disused burial 
grounds ; it was also decided to oppose the Hastings 
Harbour District Railway Bill, under which the 
East Cliff at Hastings will be subjected to grave 
disfigurement. The Chairman reported that the 
Charity Commissioners had now given effect to the 
Society's views with reference to 290 acres of Fuel 
allotment at Frimley in Surrey. A clause had been 
inserted in the scheme under which the charity will 
now be administered to provide that no part of the 
land shall be enclosed or bullt upon, and that 
reasonable access shall be allowed to the public. 
The Chairman also stated that the Society had 
assisted to defeat a proposal to sell for building 
purposes 75 acres of Poor Allotments at Burghclere 
in North Hants. It was further decided to inquire 
into the action of the War Office in forming an en- 
campment on Watchet Hill, one of the most noted 
view-points in Dartmoor, notwithstanding the 
strong local opposition to the proposal. The Secre- 
tary (Mr. L. W. Chubb) reported that upwards of 
150 cases of interference with rights of way, road- 
side waste and common. land in various parts of 
England and Wales had been dealt with by the 
Society during the past month. 

THE PRESERVATION OF HISTORICAL BUILDINGS. 
la the House of Commons on the 7th inst, Mr. 
Yoxall having asked the First Lord of the Treasu 
whether, in view of the proposal to erecta buildin? 
in a modern style close to Shakespeare's birth- 
place bouse at Stratford-on-Avon, he will consider 
the advisability of appointing a committee to 
inquire into the propriety of establishing a national 
trust for the consecration of buildings of historical 
or biographical interest within the United Kingdom, 
Mr. Balfour said:—I sympathise with the hon. 
member in what I take to be the hon. member's 
object, but I am not clear as to the methods by 
which he proposes to carry it out, nor as to the 
precise meaning he attaches to the word “ con- 
secration.” If this is to include purchase, com- 
pulsory or otherwise, by the State of all buildings 
now in private ownership which are of historical or 
biographical interest the scheme seems to be im- 
practicable. If it falls short of this it will hardly 
be efficacious. 

THE SANITARY INSTITUTE.—At an examination in 
practical sanitary science, held in London on May 1 
and 2, 1903, eighteen candidates presented them- 
selves. The following six candidates were awarded 
certificates :—O. Rosalie Addison, A. E. Battle, S. F. 
Corby, F. E. Glover, W. H. Hubbard, and J. W. 
Pearson. 

MEMORIAL STATUE, GATESHEAD.—At Saltwell 
Park, Gateshead, a bronze statue has been erected 
to the memory of the late Alderman Lucas. The 
statue is 11 ft. in height, the figure itself being 6 ft. 
It shows the late Alderman in his Mayoral robes, 
with the cloak drawn up over one arm. The statue 
is the design of Mr. W. Grant Stevenson, R.S.A., of 
Edinburgh. 

WAR MEMORIAL, SWANSEA.—At a meeting of the 
sub-committee appointed by the subscribers to select 
designs for the memorial about to be erected at 
Swansea to the local men who lost their lives during 
the recent war, five designs were chosen for sub- 
mission for tinal selection to the general body of 
subscribers. The design which received most sup- 
port from the sub-committee was by Mr. Lindsay 
Clarke, the sculptor, who won the rool. premium 
for the best design for the Queen Victoria Memorial 
at Liverpool. It is proposeu to erect the monument 
inside the eastern entrance to the Victoria Park, 
and to surround it with cannon captured from the 
Boers.—South Wales Daily News. 

PRESENTATION TO A BOROUGH SURVEYOR.—Mr. 
Albert Latham, NI. Inst. C. E., was on Tuesday pub- 
licly presented by the Corporation and Burgesses of 
Margate at the Town Hall with an illuminated 
address, a valuable service of silver, and a diamond 
ring, on the occasion of his retirement from the 


| Borough Surveyorship after twenty-nine years 


service, and on assuming the position of engineer to 
the new Wingham Water Scheme, which will 
supply the Borough of Margate and twenty 
parishes in East Kent with water. Mr. Latham 
was also recently presented with a valuable 
sterling silver rose bowl, and an address, subscribed 
0 by 140 of the staff and employees of the Corpora- 
tion. 

THE FOREIGN CEMENT TRADE. — Mr. Consul 
Nugent, reporting to the British Foreign Office on 
the trade and commerce of Texas for the year 1902, 
writes from Galveston :—“ There used formerly to 
be a large and paying business in cement from the 
United Kingdom, but this has gradually passed into 
the hands of German and Belgian traders. In 1893, 
out of a total of 15,8101. worth of cement imported, 
8,614]. came from the United Kingdom. Last year 
practically none came from the United Kingdom, 
whilst Germany sent 22,199/. worth and Belgium 
12,2111. worth. This year contracts were first 
offered by a British firm here, importing cement, 
to London dealers for some 400,000 barrels of 
cement for use on public works here, but on 
account of the price asked they went to Germany 
aud Belgium.” 

— a a 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


NEWCASTLE AND DISTRICT.—At a special meeting 
of members of the Newcastle, Gateshead, and Wall- 
send Branches of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society 
at Newcastle, on the 8th inst., it was reported that 
as the result of a conterence the Master Builders’ 
Federation had offered to withdraw their demand 
for an alteration of rules and reduction of a penny 
per hour in wages if the men in the district from 
the Tyne to the Tees would withdraw their c unter 
demands. The Newcastle, Gateshead, South Snields, 
Stockton, and Middlesbrough men claimed an 
advance of a penny, making the rate 11d. per hour ; 
and the Newcastle and Gateshead Lodges also 
asked for an alteration in rules. The meeting 
decided to accept the employers’ suggestion, so thac 
work proceeds as usual, and the threatened stop- 
page in the building trade is obviated. 

THE CARPENTERS’ DISPUTE AT WALSALL.—The 
dispute between the Walsall Master Builders’ Assp- 
ciation aod the local branch of the Carpenters and 
Joiners’ Society as to working rules and increase of 
wages having been submitted to arbitration, the 
Board of Trade sent down Mr. A, A. Hudson, of the 
Inner Temple, to hold a local inquiry. His award 
has now been given. This provides that the rate of 
wages is to remain as hitherto, viz., 84d. per hour, 
that the hours of labour shall be for the two winter 
months 7.30 and 8 to 430, and that the other 
working hours shall not be altered. Overtime at 
the request of the master is to be paid for as time 
and a quarter for the first two hours and time and a 
half for additional hours. Overtime on Saturdays 
after 1 o'clock is to be at the same rate. 


— . —- 9 — 


LEGAL. 


ACTION BY AN ARCHITECT AND 
SURVEYOR. 


THE case of Thompson v. The Burnham-on-Crouch 
Urban District Council came before Mr. Justice 
Darling aod a common jury this week in the King's 
Bench Division—an action by the plaintitf, Mr. 
Wa. M. Thompson, an architect and surveyor, to 
recover from the defendants the sum of 1211. 128. 64. 
for surveyor's fees due from defendants to plaintiff 
for services rendered and money expended. Defen- 
dants admitted the claim so far as it related to items 
for money expended, but with regard to the claim 
for services rendered they pleaded that the services 
of the plaintitf were included in plaintitt’s duties as 
surveyor for them. In the alternative, defendants 
said they did not order the work, and, further, that 
the plaintiff's charges were not fair and reasonable. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson, K.C., and Mr. Burt were 
counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. H. F. Dickens, 
K.C., and Mr. Jones for the defendants. 

Mr. Atkinson, in opening the case, said the 
plaintiff's claim was made up of two items, i. e., 
531. 118, fees in connexion with a sewage scheme, 
and 081. 18. Od., fees in connexion with the designing 
and carrying out the supply of water for the 
district. Proceeding, Mr. Atkinson said the 
plaintiff was an architect and surveyor, and had 
been in the habit of visiting Burnham-on-Crouch, 
taking a house there and residing there with his 
family, and in that way he became acquainted with 
the district. In April, 1598, the defendants were in 
want of a surveyor and inspector of nuisances. The 
salary for the two offices was 50l., viz, 20l. for the 
surveyor and 30/. for the inspector of nuisances. 
Plaintiff, having some spare time on his hands, 
applied for the post and was appointed. When he 
was appointed it was explained to the plaintiff that 
it was unlikely that any new works would be 
carried out, but if new works became necessary 
the plaintitf would be entitled, if he was employed, to 
charge the usual remuneration of a professional 
man, His duties as surveyor were to be to survey 
works in existence, and to carry out tke duties of 
the inspector of nuisances. Plaintiff discovered 
that the sanitary condition of the district was any- 
thing but desirable. He found that two or three 
sewer tanks at the mouth of the estuary were ina 
terrible condition. He made a report to the defend- 
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ants on the matter, and suggested that they should 
erect bacteria tanks similar to those at Sutton, 
which were found to work well. The Council were 
satisfied with the suggestion, and instructed the 
plaintiff to draw up plans for similar tanks. They 
then applied to the Local Government Board for a 
loan tu carry out the work. It was found that the 
scheme would cost some 10,000/., and as the popu- 
lation ot the place was only some 2,000 the scheme 
was dropped, it being considered too costly. In 
February, 1901, plaintitf put forward an alterna- 
tive and much more economical scheme, and he was 
instructed to prepare plansand specifications for the 
scheme, one involving some new sewage tanks. This 
work, which was carried out by the plaintiff, was 
completed in October, 1901, at a cost of 1, 200l., and 
upon that work the plaintiff claimed 53/. 118. The 
other matter was about the water supply. During 
the autumn of 1598 there was a serious shortage in 
the supply of water. The supply the inhabitants 
had was from a well. The water being short, 
plaintiff called the Council's attention to the matter, 
and suggested that something should be done. But 
nothing was done till July of the following year, 
when the plaintiff suggested the sinking of a deep 
well to a water-bed some 400 ft. below the ground. 
Plaintif made some trial borings into the existing 
supply, and he found that the then supoly was only 
from surface water. In October the Council issued 
advertisements for sinking the deep well. In 
November plaintiff prepared plans for the water 
supply, and form ot tender. Plans and estimates 
were prepared and forwarded to the Local Govern- 
mert Board. On January 30 the Local Government 
Board held an inquiry into the fcheme, and ir 
March, 1000, they approved of the scheme. 
Eventually a contractor's tender was accepted, 
and in May, 1901, the work was commenced. The 
contract with the contractors was settled by the 
plaintitt. The work was to be done to the satisfac- 
tion of the surveyor “appointed as surveyor of that 
contract.” The work went on slowly, but at 385 ft. 
an excellent supply of water was found. In respect 
of that work the plaintiff claimed 680. 1s. 6d. In 
consequence of some friction between the plaintiff 
and some of the members of the Council, many 
of them builders, who were, counsel said, erecting 
houses in contravention of the by-laws, he sent in his 
resignation in April, 1902. In the following July 
plaintiff sent in his account, which was disputed, 
and hence the present action. 

The plaintitf was then called and gave evidence in 
substance bearing out counsel's statement. 

Cross-examined : He was not a member of the 
Surveyors’ Institution or of the Institute of British 
Architects, but he had served his articles with 
eminent firms who were. It was no part of his 
duty to do the work he had charged for under his 
original terms of employment. He made no special 
reports to the Council on the works in question, but 
embodied them in his ordinary reports. During the 
progress of the works he went there once a week 
or more. His contention was that it was no part of 
a surveyor's duty to construct and superintend new 
works. 

Re-examined, the plaintiff said his view was that 
his appointment rendered him liable and responsible 
for all existing thinge, but not for work and labour 
in connexion with the creation of anything new. 
His appointment was a yearly one and was under 
the Public liealth Act. 

Mr. R. M. Chart, F.S.I., examined, said he had 
been in practice for twenty years,and for many 
vears was with the Rural District Council of 
Croydon. 

Mr. Tindal Atkinson proposed to ask the witness 
a question as to the duties to be done under the 
Act with regard to new work by a surveyor of a 
Local Authority. 

Mr. Dickens objected to such evidence, and con- 
tended that plaintiff's work was covered by his 
appointment. 

His Lordship (to Mr. Dickens): If it was stated 
by Mr. Croxson on plaintifi’s appointment that he 
would be paid for new work, you say that would 
now be ultra vires ? 

Mr. Dickens: Yes, because the Council would be 
surcharged if they paid him for the work. 

After a long legal argument his Lordship held that 
the duties ot a surveyor were not defined by the 
statute, and that there was no agreement between 
the parties as to the duties. In those circum- 
stances the evidence tendered could not be admitted. 

Mr. Atkinson said he had other evidence, but 
would not call it. That was his case. 

Mr. Dickens submitted that there was no case to 
go to the jury. 

His Lordship thought there was a case to go to 
the jury, assumiog that the plaintiff was engaged as 
surveyor, to do all the ordinary work of a surveyor 
acting for a Local Authority under the Public Health 
Act, 1875. He did not think that the 193rd Section 
of the statute prevented the Local Authority from 
making an agreement with him that if he did certain 
work outside the work which he was engaged to 
do as surveyor, such as advising them about and 
obtaining a fresh water supply or about altering 
the existing system of sewage, nor did the cases 
cited render such an agreement or contract between 
the surveyor and the Local Authority illegal. 

Mr. Dickens then called Mr. W. B. Croxson, the 
late chairman of the defendant Council. He said 
he was chairman of the Council when the plaintiff 


was appointed. There was no special bargain that 
the plaintiff was to be paid for extra work. 

Cross-examined : He could not recollect all that 
passed at the time of the plaintiff's appointment. 

Mr. John Hawkins, chairman of the defendant 
Council, examined, said he was a member of the 
Council when the plaintiff was appointed. He 
heard all that took place and he was sure nothing 
1 i about extra remuneration for any extra 
work. 

Cross-examined.—There was extra work in con- 
templation at the time plaintiff was appointed. The 
new works were not mentioned for the first time 
when plaintiff brought them forward. He could 
not refer to any minute of the Council bearing out 
this statement. 

The Rev. C. D. Gooding, Vice-chairman of the 
Council, corroborated. 

Mr. R. Dinaway, Clerk to the Council, in cross- 
examination, sald that casual references had been 
made of payment to plaintiff for extra work he had 
done. The late chairman, Mr. Croxson, once said, 
when some plans were wanted that they did not 
Papet plaintiff to get the plans out for nothing. 

he being the defendant's case, and counsel 
having addressed the jury, his Lordship, in summing 
up, pointed out that defendants admitted the claim 
ot the plaintiff, so far as 6l. was concerned. 

The jury, after an absence of forty-five minutes, 
returned into Court, and found for the plaiatiff for 
1o9l.—viz., 58/. in respect of the sewage scheme, 
50l. for the waterworks, and O}, for the out ot 
pocket expenses. 

Mr. Jones asked for judgment for the defendants 
on the ground that the contract between the de- 
fendants and the plaintiff was void under Section 193 
of the Public Health Act, plaintiff holding an 
appointment as surveyor to the Council. 

His Lordship said he should enter judgment for 
the plaintiff, in accordance with the verdict. 

Judgment accordingly for the plaintiff for rool. 
and costs. 

A stay of execution was granted for fourteen 
days, pending an appeal by the defendants. 


CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING. 
ACT. 


AT the North London Police Court, on May 5, 
before Mr. Fordham (adjourned hearing), the 
Pyrogim Syndicate Ltd. were summoned dy the 
London County Council for erecting a building of a 
temporary character without their licence. 

The structure, which was about 40 ft. by 30 ft., 
was entirely constructed of, and covered with, 
wood, the roof being covered with felt, and it con- 
tained a combined boiler and engine, with an iron 
chimney-shaft. 

The defendants had obtained a licence from the 
Islington Borough Council under Section 84 of the 
London Building Act, and the powers transferred to 
them in reference to that section by the Local 
Government Act, 1899. 

Mr. Daldy for the Council contended that this 
was a wooden building, to which Section 84 did not 
apply, and quoted the judgment in the case of the 
London County Council v. Westminster City 
Council in support of this contention. 

Mr. Bramall, solicitor for the defendants, con- 
tended that it was a structure coming under that 
section, and that the Borough Council were right 
in licensing the same, and Mr. J. P. Barber, the 
Islington Borough Surveyor, gave evidence that the 
licence had been granted and the question had not 
been raised whether there was any doubt as to his 
Council having the power to license such a 
structure, 

The Magistrate decided that this was a wonden 
building, and therefore came under Sections 82 
and 83, and required the consent of the London 
County Council, and was not a structure within the 
meaning of Section 84, which section did not men- 
tion “ building” except in connexion with a tem- 
porary structure erected by a builder for his use 
during work to a building. 

He also (after visiting the locus in quo) made an 
order for its demolition, with a fine of 20s, and 
5 guineas costs. 


NEWCASTLE ANCIENT LIGHTS’ CASE. 


THE hearing of the case of Cowper v. Laidler 
concluded, before Mr. Justice Buckley, in the 
Chancery Division, on the 14thinst.—an action by 
the plaintiff, Joseph Cowper, residing at 18, Dean- 
street, Newcastle, to restrain by injunction the de- 
fendant, Mr. George G. Laidler, of Northumber- 
land-street, Newcastle, from erecting any building 
upon, or adjoining, premises belonging to the de- 
fendant in Northumberlancd-street so as to darken, 
injure, or obstruct any of the ancient lights or win- 
dows of the plaintiff's cottage in Dove-court. Plain- 
tiff also sought to stop the defendant from pulling 
down any part of the cottage. 

Mr. Astbury, K.C., in the course of opening the 
case for the plaintiff, said that the plaintiff's cottage 
was a very old one, but the site would be valuable 
for building purposes later on. The cottage was 
situated down a passage, and defendant had 
deposited certain plans with the Town Council, 
under which he proposed to narrow the passage- 
way and put up certain buildings which would have 
interfered with plaintiff's eaves, but these plans 
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were altered. The only two points in dispute now 
were the obscuration of the lights of the cottage 
looking to the south, and the question of whether 
that part of the cottage situated over the west pas- 
sage and consisting of a lumber-room or chamber 
did or did not belong to the plaintiff. Defendant 
had cut the roof of the cottage and proposed to 
build a boundary-wall which would take away the 
lumber-room part of the premises. The 
buildings which defendants proposed to erect w 
take away the whole of the western light to the 
cottage, and the result would be that although the 
cottage was in a dark passage, it would, if 
defendants’ buildings were put up, be in an absolute 
pit or hole. Tbe light obtained from the skylight 
would also be interfered witb. 

In reply to his Lordship Mr. Buckmaster, K C 
(for the defendant) said he did not admit that the 
plaintiff's lights were ancient. 

Mr. Astbury, proceeding, said that the cottage in 
question was about 100 years old, plaintiff having 
been in possession over fifty years. Defendant's 
predecessors brought an action of ejectment against 
the plaintiff over twenty years ago, and it was dis- 
missed with costs. Plaintiff always excluded 
defendant from any right to the lumber-room. 

Evidence having been given in support of the 
plaintiff's case, 

Mr. Buckmaster, on behalf of the defendant, 
denied that the plaintiff's light would be materially 
affected by the buildings proposed to be erected by 
the defendant. He also contended that the plaintiff 
had no title to the lumber-room. 

Several witnesses were called on behalf of the 
defence, and in the result his lordship in giving 
judgment, said the plaintiff sued on several causes 
of action, but there were only two which had been 
argued, and upon which alone he proposed to 
adjudicate. First he had to consider whether the 
plaintiff was entitled to what he would call the dis- 
puted roof, and, secondly, whether he was entitled 
to an injunction to restrain defendants from erect- 
ing certain buildings so as to obscure his lights. He 
would deal first of all with the question of the dis- 
puted roof. After reviewing the evidence, his lord- 
ship held that the lumber-room was part of the 
Northumberland-street i and never was in 
adverse possession of the plaintiff. He also held 
that there would be a material obscuration of the 
plaintiff's light by the defendant's proposed build 
but he would give no judgment then as to the relief 
the plaintiff should have. This he would reserve 
for consideration on a future occasion. As both 
parties were wrong on certain points he would make 
no order as to costs. 

Judgment accordingly. 


— ——— 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” 


17,827 of 1902.—W, L. WISE (The Salubra Wall- 
cover Co.): Manufacture of Wall. paper. 
Wall- paper, the rear surface of which is smooth, 
while upon its front surface a damask-like effect is 
produced by flutings which run in different direc- 
tions or are of different patterns, and are formed in 
a suitable substance with which the front surface of 
the paper is coated. 
5,317 Of 1902.—H. KOLSTER : Siphon Flushing Cis- 
terns. 
Siphon flushing cisterns in which the flushing 
action is produced by the raising of the water-level 
above the inlet to the flush pipe, the arrangement 
being characterised by the fact that the float acting 
upon the admission cock is of such volume that the 
displacement of water caused by its complete im- 
mersion results in an overflow of water into the 
flush pipe, thus starting the siphon action. 
12,833 of 1902.—G. V. EVERS : Bricks for Furnaces, 
Crowns, or Arches, the Fireholes of Kilns and Ovens, 
and other like Purposes. 


This consists of an arrangement whereby, when 
placed in position, the bricks interlock or mutually 
support each other. 


1,231 Of 1903.—R. ILLEMANN: Method of Manufac- 
turing and Composition for the Manufacture of 
Arlifictal (Plain or Corrugated) Slates or Roof Tiles. 

Artificial slates or roof tiles composed of a mixture 

of cement and coke breeze, tufa, ground clinkers, 

and sharp sand. 


2,096 of 1903.—G. WRUCK: Slabs for Wall Con- 
structions. 

A slab for the construction of fireproof and sound- 
proof walls consisting of a porous or cellular 
artificial stone, two flaps with slanting sides pro- 
jecting from the lower edge of the stone, two 
recesses corresponding in size aad position to the 
flaps at the lower edge, a feather along the upper 
edge and one vertical side of the stone and 


a moor 
along the bottom edge and the other vertical edge 
of the stone. 


4,331 of 1903.—E. FUNKE: Sanitary Corner Plates, 
A corner plate for the corners of stairways, halls, 
rooms, and the like, comprising a main body pro- 
vided with a disinfectant receiving-chamber adapted 
to retain the disinfectant upon the back of 
main body. 


anid 
* All these applications are in the stage which 
made. 
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9,035 of 1902.— A. HARDWICK : Separators for Sifting 
Cement and Other Goods, 

Separators for sifting cement and other goods, in 

which a blast of air is driven to the base of a 

vibrating sieve, said sieve having an additional jerky 

motion imparted to it, and a dust collector com- 

prising corrugated baitie plates. 


22,480 of 1902.—F. KALWEIT : Building Blocks. 


A building block consisting of a metal frame of 
suitable cross-section containing cement. 


9,932 of 1902.—C. W. KREUSSLER: Combination 
Folding Bath and Bedstead. 


This consists in the combination of a folding bath 
and bedstead, with flexible outlet and overflow pipes 
or tubes and provided with a hot or cold water 
supply, means for adapting the said bath for use as 
a bedstead when not in use as a bath, and when out 
of use capable of being folded into a vertical position, 
and having the appearance of a wardrobe or like 
cabinet. 


10,240 of 1902.—E. W. LANCASTER: Baths. 


A collapsible bath composed of a suitable water- 
proof material sheathed with metal at one end, if 
necessary, a jointed metal or other extensible frame- 
work to support the top of said bath, and a cabinet 
or cupboard into which said bath and frame can be 
collapeed when not in use. 


12,092 of 1902.—W. DREYER: Ventilating Windows. 


This consists in the combination of a light frame 
secured to the roof, a top frame and one or more 
intermediate frames, with a lever system consisting 
of two pairs of levers, of which the ends facing each 
other are pivotally connected by a joint arm or link, 
supports or arms connecting the outer ends of the 
levers with the top frame, and like supports connect- 
ing a point or points of the levers between their 
outer ends with one or more of the intermediate 
frames. 

12,295 of 1902.—H. W. HANWELL: Glazing Roofs 

and Structures. 


This invention relates to rafters or bars in one piece 
of wood and supporting strips of lead by which the 
sheets of glass are held. The top of the rafter or 
bar is formed with a central projection and is 
slotted on each side. The strip of lead has its sides 
doubled back upon themselves as is usual, and is 
bent so as to cover the projection. The edges 
formed by the doubling enter the slots, whilst the 
edges of the strip lie one on each side of the projec- 
tion. The sheets of glass rest on the top of the 
rafter or bar, having the projection between them, 
and when they are in place the edges of the strips 
are bent down on the glass. 


17,239 of 1902.—J. Moss: Window Sashes and 
Frames. 


A combination top and bottom window-sash and 
frame, consisting of a top and bottom sash, in the 
styles of which are pivot-pins, said pivot-pins turn- 
ing in slides, said slides having a wedge-shaped 
vertical surface on the inside ot the building, and 
capable of moving vertically between the parting 
beads of a window-frame, and a box-frame having 
an upward extension above the lower or inner sash, 
said slides being lifted by a sash-line passing over a 
pulley and supporting a weight, in combination with 
a fastener secured above the meeting-rail of the 
bottom sash and a combination dust-excluding strip 
and lock on the inside of each style, said strip and 
lock having a series of oblong holes and a finger- 
hole, and held to the style by screws. 


6,896 of 1902.—W. PICKERING, S. A, PICKERING, 
and J. BROMLEY.—Apparatus for Sanding Tram- 
way Lines. 

This consists of a tube, on the delivery end of which 
is a slot covered bya sliding-door, in which is also 
a corresponding slot. It also consists of a lever 
connected to one end of the sliding-door, and the 
lower end of said lever is attached to a transverse 
rod, or rocking-shaft, which is moved round by a 
rod, or chain, extending along under the car to the 
platform, where it is connected to a lever, which is 
held in position by a spring - catch and actuated by a 
treadle. A spring is fitted so as to cause the sliding- 
door to be moved in the opposite direction when the 
aforesaid rod is released. When it is required to 
sand the tram-raile, the treadle is pressed down, 
causing the lever to pull the rod, or chain, thereby 
bringing the slot in the tube and the corresponding 
slot in the sliding-door directly opposite each other, 
and thus allowing the sand to flow out. The flow 
of sand is regulated by a series of notches cut, or 
formed in the spring catch. When sufficient sand 
has been allowed to flow, the catch is knocked off, 
and the door slides back by the action of the spring 
and closes the slot. 


8,744 of 1902.—F. TRIER: Machinery for Working 
Stone and the Like. 
In machines for dressing stone with circular roller 
cutters, the construction of machines and tool- 
carriers in which the stone, placed on a crank- 
driven reciprocating table is acted upon by two sets 
of cutters on the cutter-carriers, mounted on slides, 
sliding on a vertical adjustable slide, each set of 
cutters consisting of two, or more than two, cutters 
side by side in the direction of the travel of 
the stone, and capable of being adjusted to work on 
different levels for the se of working the 
m aterial by the process called step-cutting. 


11,235 of 1902.—W. POWELL: Paving-blocks and 
Vulcanising and Preserving Timber, 

A process of vulcanising and solidifying timber, con- 
sisting in boiling the timber in a solution of syrup 
of sugar, or sugar liquor, then heating such timber 
saturated with the syrup of liquor by hot dry air, 
and driving off the moisture and solidifying or 
caramelising the sugar therein. 


11,781 Oft1902.—J. B. LAWRIE: Bricks for Arc lies. 


This invention relates to bricks for arches, and is 
especially applicable to arches in furnaces, kilns, 
and the like, which are subject to great variations 
in temperature. The invention consists in making 
only about half (preferably the lower half) of the 
sides radial, while the upper half of the side sur- 
faces is not in the same plane as the lower half, but 
is above it on one side, and below it on the other 
side. If ithe radial lines of the lower surfaces be 
produced to the tor of the brick, they will give 
approximately the points from which the other 
planes commence. On one side of the brick the 
plane is carried from its corresponding point out- 
wards, a certain amount to about the middle of the 
brick, where it is joined to the radial plane by 


another plane either at right angles, or at an acute | Bart 


angle, or at an obtuse angle, to the radial surface. 
The other side of the brick is arranged in a manner 
exactly opposite to the above—that is, the upper 
plane is carried inwards to about the middle of the 
brick; therefore, approximately parallel to the 
plane on the other side, and joined to the radial 
plane by another plane either at right angles or at 
an obtuse angle, or at an acute angle to the radial 
surface. The bricks forming the arch will thus be 
locked together, and there will be no liability for 
any of the bricks to get so loose as to fall out owing 
to the expansion and contraction of the arch. 


28,332 Of 1902.—J. FERGUSON: Fire-resisting Floors, 
Ceilings, Roofs, Lintels, and the Like. 
This relates to the provision of straight or bent tee- 
irons or bars of any suitable shape and strength, 
inserted and encased in a concrete slab of which 
they form a part, and the application of hoop iron 
or wire rods, straight or bent, of any desired width 
and thickness laid on the top or bottom, or partly 
over and partly under the aforesaid tee-iron bars. 
The tee-iron or bars may be bent to any suitable 
shape for the purpose, and the flanges may be either 
at the top or bottom. The hoop-iron or wire rods 
may be laid crosswise, lengthwise, or interlacing 
each other, and may be bent to any shape suitable 
for the purpose. The tee-iron or bars may be sup- 
ported at the ends on a piece of iron, steel, or other 
material, which may be plain, notched, or other- 
wise treated. Iron, steel, or other bars, or any 
other form of the same material may rest on or, be 
fixed to the bottom flange of the joist for the pur- 
pose of attaching a suitable arrangement for form- 
ing a flat ceiling; or a flat ceiling may be formed 
by a concrete slab containing the tee-iron, or other 
bars and hoop-iron or rods, and the space over this 
be filled in any manner and with any material that 
is suitable for the purpose. The tee-iron bars and 
the hoop-iron or rods may also be used in combi- 
1 with concrete for the purpose of forming 
ntels. 


— —— 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, May 15. 


Architectural Association, — Members’ supper, at the 
Hotel Great Central, Marylebone-road, 7.30 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute. — Annual Dinner, Kichelieu and 
Medici Rooms, Hotel Cecil. 7 p. m. 


Saturpay, May 16. 


Edinburgh Architectural Association, — Visit to 
Stirling (to Castle and Church). 


Monpay, May 18. 


Royal Institute of British Architects.—Professor Sir 
Martin Conway on “The Beginnings of the Egyptian 
Style of Architecture.” Lanternslides. 8 p.m. 

Surveyors’ Institution.—Annual meeting, 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures). — Mr. W. 
Beaumont on Mechanical Road Carriages.” 
8 pm. 


W. 
IV. 


Tuxspav, May 19. 


Royal Institution.—Professor G. H. Darwin on The 
Astronomical Influence of the Tides. II. 5 p.m. 

Society oy Arts (Applicd Art Section), — Mr. Cyril 
Davenport, F.S.A., on Mezzotints.” 4. 30 p.m. 

Society of Designers —Mr. J. J. Browns word on The 
Form and Features of the Human Head.“ 8 p.m. 

The Anthropological Institute.—(1) Exhibit of Anti- 
quities from the north-west frontier of India, by M. Long- 
worth Dames. (2) Ancient Pottery Kilns at Sawankalok, 
Siam, by Mr. H. Lyle ; communicated by Mr. C. H. 
Read, F.S.A. 8.15 p.m. 


Wrpnespay, MAY 20. 


Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ [nstitution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 


TuHuRSDAY, May 21. 


Glasgow Architectural Association. Annual excur- 
sion: Falkland Palace. 
London Master Builders’ Association. Council Meet · 
ing. 4 p.m. 
Sa TUR DAV, May 23. 


Incorporated British Institute of Certified Carpenters. 
Visit the new Gaiety Theatre in course of erection. 


3 p. m. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


April 25.—By Franx LLOVD & Sons (at 
Chester). 
Stamford Bridge, Cheshire.— Milton Brook Lodge 
and soa. ar 1 p., f. p 
Malpas, Cheshire.—Cuddington Woods, area 29 a. 
1 r. 28 p., f., p. e „„ „%% „ „„ „„ „% „% „ „% „%%% 6 6 „„ ee „„ 
April 27.— By W. H. Suiner & WINTER (at 
Axbridge). 
Axbridge, Somerset. — The Court and o a. 3 r. 


f. 6 % h „ „ E 0 „„ „ 


Freehold house and o a. 1 r. 13 5757. 
Stable, buildings, and yard, o a. 1 r. 20 p., f. 
Various enclosures of land, 88 a. 3 r. 36 p., f. .. 
Cheddar, Vf. of pasture, 11 a. 
3°.7 eo see „„ „% „66 „ % EREE EI 2 0 O „ 
Orchard lands, § a. Zr. 35 Dig fa sateans 
Farm buildings, yard and 6 a. o r. 18 p., f.. 
Freehold garden ground, 10 a. 3 r. 28 p., f. .... 
April 28.—By W. H. SHINER & WINTER 
(at Yatton). 
Compton Bishop, Somerset.—Enclosures of land, 
9 a. o r. 36 p., f. LE E E E „ „% „ „% „% % 6% „ „ „ 0 6 00% ee 


on, Somerset. — Nut Tree Farm, 31 a. 3 r. 


. ³ð³ E 
Barton Farm, 119 a. 1 7, 3 P. fi „„ e 


v. T. 1 „ 105. eeoenate ee amore „ @eeeeeeesveeenvneage 
Putney.—4, Redgrave-rd., u. t. 63 yrs. g. r., 5d. 55., 
yr. 30 ee econ Of eee 88 e@eveeeceanvetseee ec eeeee e 
„ two freehold building 
plots 
May 1.—By Roserts, Son, & Tory (at 
Yeovil). 

Maperton, Somerset.—Clapton Farm, 159 a 2r., 
f., y. r. 195“. 1 0 „%%% „% „ „„ ase ©0088 6 oH OR Oe 
Clapton Barn Farm, 110 a. ar. 22 p., f., y. r. 


land, f. eeee „„ SCHeeneeeoseesvaeeeeeenevoeovenee eooo 
Chesterfield-rd., twelve plots of land, I... 
May 2.—By G. A. WIILXIN SON & Son (at Hunt- 
ingdon). 
Broughtop, Hunts.—The Manor Farm, 287 a. 3 r. 
3 p., f., y. r. 2408 
Broughton Lodge 8 ae 
236 a. o r. 10 p., f., Y.F. 1 aa 
The Manor of Bro 5 


3 r. 9 p., f. e 
7 700%, ELrcoons. 
Regent's Park.—4, Melcombe-pl., u.t. 33 yrs., g.r. 


oo eeee 


eee „ „ eR %%% „%% %%% oe en „% %%% %% % „% „%% 


YTS., g. r. 14% Y. r. 95 I.. . 
: By CHESTERTON & Sons. 
Kensington.—8, Upper Phillimore-gdns., u.t. 42$ 
yrs., g. r. 254., p. 2 
Bayswater.—1 to 10, Leinster- yard (stabling), f., 
ö T E eas 

102 and 104, Westbourne- 17 f yf. 6004. ee 
Clapham.—112, Clapham Pk. . f., y. r. 266. 
76, Park- 1 W. r. 202. 16s. eeenneve % „ TEKET] 
Worcester Park, Surrey. Hampton - rd., Stanley, 
e Livingstone, Maisonette, and Glyn- 
wood, u. t. 98 yrs., g. r. 30., e. r. 160]... 

By ALFRED RICHARDS. 
Winchmore Hill.—Vicar's Moor-lane, Forster's 
Cottages (three), f., y.r. 48888 
y WALTER VINCENT. 

St. John's Wood.—49 and 51, Townshend-rd., u.t. 
31 yrs., g. r. nil, y. r. 844, enonse „ 
53 and 55, Townshend - rd., u. t. 31 yrs., g. r. 80. 
98., y. r. 9444 ceee G05 C4 eeN eee ee en ores 
26, 28, and 30, Woronzow-rd., u. t. 31} yrs., g. r. 

ar 5. r. a 7 er eee Tee Teor rE 

12, Acacia-rd. 
By W 


u. t. 31 yrs., g. r. rod, y. r. 50. 
EATHERALL & GREEN. 
Oxford-st.—Newman-st., i. g. Ts. 615/., u. t. 77 YTS., 
Br. 285 l. ciee ° 
Newman-passage-mews, 


E. . S ⁰ a san C 
By Curtis & SuAxr (at Stratford), 
eat B eight plots of building 
n 9 6e „eee „eee „eee „„ „„ eee, 
West Ham. —26 and 28, Park- d., f., w. r. 540. 128. 
Plaistow.—1, St. Andrew's-rd., u. t. 664 yrs., g. r. 
3l. 158., e.r. 577 6 52 2 6 66 6 „ „ „„ „ „„ „ „ „„ 2 
May 5. — By DaRRNHAM, Tewson, & Co. 
Hampstead · road. Robert- st., i. g. rents 65l., u. t. 
113 yrs., g. T. 204., with re version 
Nor wood. Thurlow Hill, ſ. g. r. 9d., reversion in 
63} rs. eoerpeseseseeoeoeevseeeeoeeeeceeoeesvesn eesaze 
35, Be 5 u. t. 541 yrs., g. r. 110. 138. 4d., 
/ Z wae eueeee be 
Belvedere-d., a profit rental of 13%. 6s. gd. for 


5% yrs. . 


o 66 „„ „„ „„ „6 „ „% „„ seer „606 „% „ „6 6% %%ͥ ᷑n „„ 


By MuLLETT, Book R, & Co. 
Hyde Park. —4, Hyde Park -gdns. and 4 Hyde 
Park Gardens-mews, u. t. 304 yrs., g. r. 
6/. 1 ))ßhhhGüüü „ 
3 By Mark LI ELI & Son, 
Mile End.—3, Halford -st., u. t. 344 yrs., g. T. 3l., 
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10 and 11, Rounton-rd., u. t. 59 yrs 
9 “te og gT. 
1194. 128, cee t. 30 yrs., g. r. 152, v. r. 
T OF MATER 
TALS. 


266222 „„ „„ „66 „„ „6 £455 


3 w. r. S2 
t and 83, St. Paui z. rd., u. t. 64 
u. t. 
W bon 96 te „5 e Limehouse.—1 to 9, Silver-st. wt 
a Lt re bn e Si tak Sicc. il 4, mr 
RN 5 to 11 (odd), Harel, 20”! %o 1, 800 Our aim in this list i 
w 148. 2 2 „„ 6%» 6 % „% „%%„%6 „„ i sive 15 be W. r. S104. 62. en.— 35, St. Mary's-rd. e. x. 35/. „ 62 2 „ 6 „ „ 0 "360 average Prices of SB 18 to give, as far . 
Pace Gace oea eo ͤ Whitectenc Whi ‘s u. t. 86} yrs., f. r. Quality and quantity terials, not neces iy possible, the 
— 4 0 „ eee, — it 2 ae gee ae 2 7 ect pri Owest. 
plots of building „„ and two 420 125004... echapel-rd. (S), c., y. r. 375 i embered by those wie fact which 
By MADDISON M joining, f., e.r. 554. 86 400 P ddi By R. W. MANN & 29 6 66 „66 2 make use oſ this 
(at ea id MADDISON aj A erase 156, ad 3 6 cii BRICKS, &c. 
Chediston, Suffolk.—The Duke of Welli Richmond, Sur a g r. 30l., y. r. 1 55 E i ield-ter., Leva: 
and 16 a. a r. 22 p., f., y. r. 280 ington p. h. 40., q. r. 707 y-—6, Park. hill, u. t. Mee es 1,080 Re Stocks : 1 15 
e eee ee 6 66 26 6 9697˙⁊—ũ„em q: ee 2 Dep „T. u eee o 4 
Ba By E. & H. Lumvey. 475 Clap . Epwarps, & Fun!. e Daana 630 reap ks and PNO alongside, in river, 
ttersea.— 24 2nd 26, Meyrick-rd., f. 8 ° to 14 (even), Rush HARD. Facing Stocka 1 12 oO . 
89 to 103 (odd), Meyrick-rd., f., w. r. peu oy 8s. 680 Roa Hin g. r. 474, 108. wer 2697 ae e- rd., ut. hippers ocks.... 212 o ` n A 
eyrick-rd., f.g.r.’s 32} reversion ii 18s. 2, 760 64 130, Woodvale . 2. 1,580 | Eletton ee Y ” 
111 and 113, High-st., f., ion in 46 yrs 108., y. r. 36l. „ut. 74 yy fr. N . I ip y 
T 2 me * ay bop W. r. 444. S 945 n 695959 „„ ee ’ ots ed Wire Cu 7 6 5. 
aft 148. „ Trevelyan-rd., iw 1 Lewisham. —Loxm Pit Hill, P 5 . Best Fareham Red 3 mae 1 ä | 
° Core nee® „„ „„ „6 . 2 1 „E. r. ° t 0 * 
Westminster. Rochester - row. f. g. r. 205 „ e eee 2, 660 Une a 525 2 „6 6 2 c ite e £ 5 482., reversion einen ae rT) 17 to H 
Pimlico, at yrs.. 6 %% %% eer % % % aR FENRIS and 92 ma f. g. r. 40%. 108., reversi A -o eee 15275 Best Blue Pressed 5 0 0 1 
18555 . Bridge · d., f. g. r. 20l, r 19 620 | Brixton.—11, 1 z . oe 5 Hap in 83 Do Ador dhire E . ” 1 
May 6.— By Boyton, PEGRA Sree Serre S9 yrs., g. r. N iy, neee TEN Bullnose o „ 
Ful 5 8 5 & BUCKMASTER. 675] 59 to 73 Cad), Kees 2394 ae ; hao B Stourbridge ETR L A 7 
yard and buildings in 5 pee ir Cintai w. r. 486/. 48. . .. u. t. 59 Yrs.) f. r. eee 2 ioe F g 
W. r. 5744. a8 ? 7000 ft., f., 6 —53 and 5 Wie setae 8 B RICKS. ” i 
= L 22e 70. 12 0 5 estmacott- 2,895 est Whit ? ' 
885 toa es Green-la., area 18, oco ft., f. * 5:750 Walworth.-42, FF e vor y 6 ' 
W. r. Bad i ulham ; rd., u. t. 11 yrs., A 1,175 | Kilburn. —g and an ee ts v. r. 400. 5 805 Stretchers., .... 13 
58 La ° 85 %%% E- r. 144. r. 7 er ot-rd. u. t. 8 oe eters 550 aers ae = 0 0 7 
ae , . 4% yan gr . WE 7 wie ef and 76, Walco, Y bym, | Quoins, Bullnose, „ „ 2 2 : 
Becca at tise Sonata eet teas Cast . osl. 6s. ’ entin- eer o . 
106 to 112 (even), New King’s-rd. (S RETTET 225 Vallentin rd re a rd., f., w. r. Double Stret he 2 OO ý 
E i Er ath, y. T. 1774. +), u. t. 78 c., l. two plots of land, with stabling, °°° 55885 Headers. 5 ii = " 
, Draycott-mews, u. t. 78 yrs., C. r. 120, 1,485 Vallentin- rd., t e ing, ne Side 16 0 o 1 
W. . 934. 108. u. t. 7 yrs., E · T. 12l., Vi A in-rd., two plots of b 2222222 eee and two 27 " 
Notti l. TOS. ases ae „ ictoria-rd. uilding | ~- 160 | Ends ” 15 
ey eee Golborne-rd. (S.), u. t. 63 yrs, 9 Noth Baa Uo building tind 55 Two Sides and ° °° O ” 
Wandsworth. Yp 60l. . . . . . . . f. . land, f. ... „ eighteen plots of buildias 120 one End . * n 
CCC a r ies tee oases ing Splays, Chamfered )): 
dry. area 7, ooo ſt m un- G rd., six plo cee ee ee „ͤ„ł%'0 5 À ered, n 
Morlk Oaka d -nfe Vili OO: saiceceweesias 6 orleston, Suffolk. —7y ts of building land, f... 450 | , Squints....... n " 
premises with PERLA NE of stabling 50 4. 1. „ os Ras to 80, Cliff Hill, f. on 2.0 i Salt o o 77 ‘a 
7 . 1 z i (EERE „„ „„ „„ ? 2 90 
IC Notting Hillas. Ladbroke e gro | _ ersand Headers 
premises u 7855 Greyhound, rd., laundry 530| p g. T. 104. 10S., W. r a broke-gr., u. t. 64 yrs Quoins, Bullnose = re T 
A at. 8 yrs., g. r. 12l. 108., y. r. 607. 888 addington.— a and . ne ek 8 Aue Flats ity 14 0 n ” 
Tooting.—3 Py . a & Co. Waltham 12e „ rd., u. t. 45 yrs., 3 Bene N 15 0 2 2 i i 
M A , ciscan-rd., f. y. r. ofc: Stow. —Grovetd cornet cine ee” thee. 12 eaders., 1 57 
ä Avenue-cottages, T, wr. „ À., corner plot of building 640 | One Side and two * ° ° ” i. @ 
e. e 6 „ „44 „44 e . ole .—150, 5 95555553566 oe ee 2 
e 151. gin-av., u. t. cee Two 15 0 o 
By FOSTER & CRANFIELD. 260 G6. P. E Sevesecele se me i . 80 yrs., g.r. 345 one a and 97 92 
Putney.— 20 Drybu h y . À. WILKINSON & Sonto ewe ee 8 — 2 I5 n 
5. r. gol... * "g td., ut. 85 yrs., gr. 5., Simpson B k N (at Fenny E = Sei j N * 9) ' 
A 26 0 %%% ‚——ff e uc = . ts. 91 
5, Atiney-rd., u. t. 75 yrs., E. r. 82. 8s., er. 380. Se 4 ar. apa f Parts of Bodley's F Second Oualitjy ? 
By FRANK JOoL v & Co e 600 | Walton, Bucks Pork . eee arm, WhiteandDi — , n i 
Te Muston-rd., u. t. 79} yrs l g. r. al. Five Po f., . r. 2 Pine Tree Inn and oa 37. 1,350 | Salt Glazed 8 2 0 
yr. 3 a renne EA 1 24. 158. ve enclosures of COC eee OM error eo 606 0 ` ; Tham ee 0 99 I best 
By Gko. Bolu eee Two enclosures pasture, 14 a. rr. eo aa A 410 Tha es and Pit Sand esoo ess than 
Stroud Green.— 171, Mount NA 430| The Manor 1 woodland; 2 a. 3 r. 2 ie i z 450 panne Ballast „„ f 9 per yard, delivered, 
c E · r. 10l., er. 654. eoneoe wr 9 u.t. 884 yrs., The Walnut Tree Pom 2 T. 37 P.; f. — * a ye ate Best 855 and Cement „ „ 20 0 = 5 n 
rouch End.—17, Weston-pk. . 775 Mount Pleasant and 25 191 4. 3 r. a8 b., l., 6,300 N und Blue Lias Lime.. 37 O -Per ton, delivered 
5 ?? t. 78} yrs., g. r. . e d T E 3 cement or lime is e. n a 
„666666 „ 6666 „ „66666 es ra. seoses 160 a ex 2 É 
m aai enan aian een Sine hina dd a o r „„ elusive of the ordi 
. r. N 3 yrs., B-T. 57. 105., 30 P., f. ey.—Klm-gr., and 1 4 0 r Stourbridge Fire. lay in aach 105 6d 
y D. Smith, Son, & OAK LEV. 4:0 Thornton Heath, Surrey eee SN : e-clay in sacks 27s ga Per yard, delivered 
Hackney.—Horton-+ 1 tens AETV . : td., f.» p urrey.—35, Bensham Manor 89> . 6d. per ton at rly. dpt, 
54 yrs E-. r. „ reversion in ay 8.—B “Beas Cr eeccens e * 
E g CCC R Y DEADEL wW eects wove 
— North, f.g.r.’s 250, reversion in 841 585 og. Pa . Hall Fone 575 i gi STONE. 
By Victor VAUGHAN. 6 „ 6 „ 0 20 The labor ef Hone Tran e pede: eroonee i : j Ancaster in blocks s. d. 
i 855 N Euston-rd. (Turkish Baths), f í &c. 5 with its rights, fines, O Farleigh Do: .. 1 * k. cube, deld ny. depot. 
sie © 52 2 6 6 „6 „6 6 0 6 8 p tep y Deas eerce 959592946 „444 „ x 2 own Bat s . 
. t's Park. 43, Clarence-gdns., and 76, Little 2,520 Harlesden.—45, Ciaven:. 5 ne on K gj n blocks AE » : 
lbany-st., u. t. 20 yrs „and 76, Little 104., y. r. 4a4. „ u. t. 73 yrs rinshill a 3 
119ʃ. 122 5 84 88., w. r. 73, Fortune Gate-rd., d. t. 36 yı 1 ö Daa Portland in blocks 2 a n $ 
E a VOUNG. & Co. eos se pooo 350 er. 8 . 1 662 2 06 ii we ee A 86 yrs., g.r. 6l., 380 Rei in blocks. e i i ve 5 
5 80., N 1 (8. » u. t. 651 YTS., g. r. Reigate, Surrey wees Pe, . %% eceeneere 250 Closeburn Red Freesto 2 5 5 90 
attersea,— K F —]ꝓꝓ4ùV— Saree 1 a., f. ie ; . urel Man: ne? o e 
City or W.T. 271. 65. fey Mews, ute 744 yrs fr. oe wanine y Wisden ys SE ae York Stones Kobin oot A n 
ity of London.— 36 to 41, Upper Th; ET E 410 ytonstone. — 72, Rae f., y. r. 26. 8 2,550 Hood Quality. * 
225900 fl., building lease i ames-st., area By Henay Hol x f., w. r. 3rd. 43 450 | Scappled random bl s. d. 
goum „ or 80 yrs., let at per Holloway. —9, Wedmore 3 Co. e 310 ö in. sawn two sides Fem 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rl 
pper hames ia „ %%% cathe’ acces 4,402 ft. f. „ h with ſact ings to i 8 . tly. depot. 
1880 fl. Buil ding ne „ site, area 1,800 33, Hampden-rd, a epee: ins „ 55 40 ft. super.) 9 
annum ns... seose. r 8o yrs., let at per Pie „ ut. Ord yrs., g. r. 3“ „ 5 two zides Per foot super 
y YATT & Poor ee ce caress 433V*— : y Br ote — Rebs eee ee op Ditto Di s ia 
Newfishbourne, ae O COI beter . 1,900 Westcliff-on-Sea, Esse 1 Sonn & co. 315 [3 in. „ . 2 6 n 
Dudswell, H. 11 8 & Co. (at Berkhamatead! Pre. 43° Poplar, ae 111 . Helen and., St 2 5 (random sizes). o 114 " 
erts.— K s * — 122 ’ „„ ae ee SS ee awe ` bg 8 . tO * ce 
9 85 5 A. 3 a a P., f. 700 11, Cottons T bag 2 304. . 55 26 2 6 885 side ayia s 97 57 
ree e j ° . 2 r. II p., f.. 4 -St. F. T. See ere eee . e i 
B esa of pasture, 11a.3r.38p,f.. 560 Bromley St., f. €T. 264. VV! 400 dine a dics Ane 
y . GREEN & C p. f. 1 y-by-Bow.— ; — to 2 in. ditt 7% 
Horsham, Sussexi<=o't o. (at Horsham). 1500 yrs., g. r. 84 E and 72, Teviot-st., u.t. 62 315 | _ BEST HAR 0 ditto o 6 mi ” 
JOL. 44. o 5, Barrington: rd., f., v. r. 116 to 122 (even), Terios e 885 Š Scappled 1 blocks 
130; Barrthgtonerd:, and 6, De „„ 998 8 16l., w. r. 1224. 45. z „ u. t. 62 yrs., g. r. 570 6 in. sawn two sides 3 O per ft. cube 
7 e eG pot. rd., f., war. 1 and 85, Blairs ato og 1,05 landings to sizes(under ie 
A 13, and x De : ee 6 - ISS., W. r. » U. . 70 eee 2955 40 t. S 5 
6, 7, 8, ua Pai, ney f., w. r. 70. 4. 510 | Poplar.—49, © fein 5 „ 6 in. Rubbed oe ~.. 8 per ft. su 
19301125 4d. 7 3 radock-ter., fj w. r. 975 57 11 st., u. t 30 Ad v. r. 27. 2 * oy 2 22 „„ 850 Ditto „ „0 0 sides . per, 90 
ay 7.—B 699 9 „6 629592 „4 „46 „„ besto 33. Orant-st. . TAF g. r. 30. W. a yo 330 3 in. Sa „ ‘ean — 
Canonbury.— 129, . & So. 2,000 By A gn 532 yrs. Err. 30., 1 Sh 195 slabs an 405 sides D a 
7 dT Pay E n-rd., u. t. 46} yrs., g. r. ou East. Ce 1085 30. 230 | 2 Ae self-faced ieee 1 2 ” 
14, Grosvenor-rd., u.t. 46} yr —ͤ— 22 . g. T. 4l., w. r. : 8511 (S), u. t. ags . 15 
e.r. G.. ne ut. 461 yrs., E. r. 80. 108. sas | Poplar.—raz fies ae seant x ca ne: a Hopton Wood (Hard B ye 
By E. H. HVV. is 52 100l. ; also 1 g. r. al . sadia Dock-rd., y. r 429 ” i (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 75 
Clapham.— 188, Clapbam-rd., u. t. > R By kodar Bo vrs., g. r. 8/. 108. s 6 in. sawn both 24 per ft. cube. 
„„ eevee 9 „T. 1 i et. — l s O ‘J 2 
CCN egentatreet.—No, aze (S), area å sides landings . 7 per f ab. 
in 7 5 f. g. Ts sal : 0 : 8 ion Boo No- Bese. 1 FE scol. i a . 823 ſt., ut * ” „ 3 in. do raps rly. depte 
Him eyads Et: S 380. 1c —— * Tete teens 447. 2S., r. 5 It., u. t. F 7,100 le 1 2 a à 
By J. K 8 » reversion in 91 yrs. 1,700 | Chelsea.—1 15 1 59 „„ „ a 85 a 
Regent's Park 62, Osnaburgh-st-(S 5 fy wire 380. 158. alte Walks area ris46o Hi, S 
7 * * 9 5 * . 
E.T., 20%., p. 55 5 ; : Oy u. t. 20 yrs., Tottenham L Wina 1 f soi 5l., reversion in in. in. . 
Romford, Esse By Rais. Vs“. e 205 .—6, itfield-st. (S), ee 5 n x . 4:375 20 * 10 best blue Bangor 3. d. 
e am Hornchurch-rd., four freehold Contractions u ; V. . 374. ros. %o o» o» y; gor.. 13 2 6 per 1000 0 
ry . 1184. sed 1 £ . 20 X ro bes , „13 1 I 200 at 
1 and 2 . ground rent; these lists.— o best seconds 317 6 at ry.dep, 
2, Burchclere-villas, f. 8 nt; l. g. r. for | 5.— F. g. r. for fi 120 X 12 n 12 1 57 
FVÿ— . ee ae Improved ground-rent; gr. for Krondene .! rechold | 16x pen, "73 co s 
a > 6 2 „ eae p re 3 : bas 2 e “Behe 
Polane 5 >ii aone * 475 possession odi c. for copyhold; |. for 7 fr ae 20 X ro best blue Portma- 7 O o > ii 
7 ’ , men-st., f., W. r ren > 0. 1. for imated rental: old; p. for lì oc Se s 
eee „„ „ „„ 0 ote r quarter! 8 > W. r. ſor 6x8 best bl .. 12 so 
23, 24, and 2s, Charles:st., u. t. 471 yrs. . u. t. for unex y rental; y. r. f. weekly ue Portmad 
67. 65., w. r. 78, S u. t. 471 yrs., g. r. 770 | years; la. fe 5 term; p. a. for per . yearly rental 20 X 10 best Eureka u ii 650 e 2 i 
63 to 69 (odd), Upper North-st. (S.), u. t. T 6 square ; pl. for place st. for street; rd. for um; yrs. for | 20x fading green. . . 1 < 
g. r. 204., y. r. 1404. orth· st. (S.), u. t. 45 yrs. 25 Av. ſor avenue 7 gdns. for for terrace Cres rond ; sq. for 18 * 12 os ” 5 a = 6 29 ; 
CF grove; b. h. ſor bee h 75 gardens; yd fò . or crescent 16 10 $9 91 7 2 6 Ds sd J 
15260 | offices ; r-house; p.h. - for yard; gr. fi x 8 3 12 10 0 j 
; 8. for shops. p. h. for public-house : Or | 20 10 perma ” 10 5 0 o s 
» O. for 18x 10 i nent green rr o o 90 5 
7 
z 16x 8 5 57 9 5 o 97 r 
610 o 20 T 
en 
97 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT (Continued). TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
TILES, JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. J. B.—W. B.—M. & C.—W. & N. (Amounts should have 
=e Inkor ay Va 5 oa ibility of signed articles, | 
Best plain red roo tiles..42 o ty at rly. de way Vans, per ton. ~~ ihe responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
ip and 5 7 ll gg 5 Pi A i . 4. d. Z s. d. and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
Broseley tiles ........50 o per 1,000 mwe pone 588 Say sections 6 3 5 7 5 0o | authors. 

Tiles mpound Girders 2 9 5 o ; 2 
ae a a 5 5 i i Angles, Tees and Channels, aii: „„ undertake to vetuon vejecled communi 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or nary sectionnn . 917 6 817 6 s í f 

brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 1 a Flitch Plates — 22. 8 5 O 8 15 o Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 

Do. ornamental Do. ....60 o 1 „ „ Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 

Hip tiles . . 4 0 per doz. oe 3 including ordinary patterns .... 7 2 6 8 5 6 | DESIRED. 

Valley tiles . . . . . . 3 0 n yoo All communications must be authenticated by the name 
Best Red or Mottled Staf- METALS. ; and address of the sender, whether for sublicarion or not. 
Do ee Da eakes) 5 8 Per 1,000 „ „ i Per ton, in London. | No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

Hip tiles „ 41 per ‘doz. A $ oi Bars.......... 88 L s d £ sa _We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 

Valle tiles. — 3 8 y „ » Staffordshire Crown Bars, good fakes 5 ° | piving addresses. 

Best “Rosemary” brand 5 A merchant quality ............ 8 5 0 815 Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
plain tiles «64S per x, ooo „ 27 Staffordshire “ Marked Bars. 10 10 o . > given subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
Do. Ornamental Do. ....50 0 24 ” n Mild Steel Bar . 9 0 0 9 10 © | by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
ae tiles 4 2 per doz, n ë Hoop Iron, basis price......... 2 50 910 © |tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 

Valley tiles ͥ 3 8 , n w ed.. 16 0 o . in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 


5 z vanis 
And upwards, according to size and e.) 
me Iron, Black.— i s — 
rdinary sizes to 20 g. 10 O 0 
WOOD. u 95 10 8 2 2 5 6 0 6 „ „ 11 0 0 2 = . 
0 


At per standard. 7 72 to — 2 12 10 ° . . 
Laui ped Skeet Irop, Galvanised. flat, ordi- 


All communications regarding literary and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busıness 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


á 2 á nary — — —— I ETE 
Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. Ordinary ale. 6 ft. by 3 ft. to 
by 9 in. and 11 inn. 15 10 © 16 10 o 3 fl. to 20 g. ° 12 12 > e. TEND 
Deals: best 3 by ͤ99v9v9v9 . 14 10 © 15 10 0 22 g. and 24 g. ie io: =s E ERS. 
Battens : best af in. by 7 in. and 8in., , iğ T 26 g. ° 450 » >. - {Communications for insertion under this heading 
and z in. by 7 in. and 8 inn. 11 10 © 1210 o Sheet Iron, Gelvanise d, flat, best should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
Battens : best 2$ by 6 and 3 by6.. o 10 © less than quality :— aes not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
7 in. and ð in. Ordinary sizes 10 35 S .. ꝗꝝ:.aH 16 0 0o © I publish Tenders unless autbenticated either by the architect 
Deals: seconds e z o less thanbest s$ „  22g.and24g. 16 10 o lor the building owner; and we cannot publish announee- 
Battens: seconds . —— — ee O 10 o,, „ „ 1 ie 26 R. 8 0a > © à ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tende: 
2in. by 4 in. and a in. by 6 in ? o o 910 0} Galvanised e Sbeets:— s given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
1 a 88 Ann poo ain: ylsin. .. 100 910 0 Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to aft. 20g. 1215 0 «© « . {| 100d, 155 in some exceptional cases and for special 
: : 5 A ši 22 f. 248. 13 5 o ——— œ reasons. 
1 in. and 15 in. by j in.. 010 0 oe Soft Steel 8 8 eS by 5 „ 14 50%. Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 
Z in.. G — 35 666992 66 roo a5 10 ft b 20 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. ` e. e ABERTILLERY (Mon.) — For the erection of school 
or Mermel(average specification 4100 5 o o p 82 ana, g. i 8 8 2. oe buildings; 85 the N School peng 75 R. L. 
Seconds —＋ů 2 4 5 0 4100 85 355 ke. oS as Noberts, architect, Abercarn. Quantities by architect :— 
Seelen dale 3 0 o gan o [CMAN vr) gde f. lasset gas o | BOW. Davics £iaaoo of „ | A-B Wiliams Linge „ o 
Swedish balks ...esese.soesne 215 © 300 (Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) Latty & Co., ? Richards & 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average). 3 5 o 315 o z a 885 12,836 3 5 J. Paris: 10,100 o o 
7 . 8 16 6 D. J. vies 10,040 o o 
Woon. At per standard. LEAD, &c. mith Bross are mas 
„„ m Per ton, in London. | TNT conis trete e e Felber, as „ 
White 8 First yellow deals, L Sb English lbs. & S. d. $ s. d. ` “Lewis 18855 8 8 J Morgan 2555 o o 
3an. yir I 299 2 226 23 0 0 24 0 0 EAD — eet, ngii »3 up. 14 15 o è z z . seve A ee 
in. by o in . . 21 0 O 22 10 0 Pipe in coils ........... A a Pat ——— 
Battens, af in. and 3 in. by z in. 17 0 o 3810 0 off pipe „ 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. D in. 18 10 o 20 0 o Compe Pipe . i 15 o ae ae ACTON.—For th . PE P EE sche.“ 
‘ j 3in. by gin. 17 10 o 19 o o |Ziınc—Sheet— -— For the erection of the ools, for 
„patens, 23 in. and qin. by? in. 13 10 © 14 10 0 Vieille Montagne ton 28 5 o —— o z eol Board for 5 ape Edward „Monson & 
ird yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. Silesi FFF T Be Se, S ons, Architects to the ard, Acton Vale, W., and 22 
and Sit e „ . .. 15 10 O 16 10 o Gee ap me Buckingham-street, Adelphi. W.C. Quantities by Mr. 
Battens, a3 in. and 3 in. by? in. 11 10 o 12 10 o Strong Sheet. . . per lb. o o ro} 2 a ts S W. Miller, Dartmouth - street, Queen Anne's- gate, 
Petersburg: first yellow deals, 3 in. comer nales 5 8 i 7 . | Barker Co. . £33,500 | Braid, Pater, & Co. £27,000 
by 11 in rere rer 210 9 22 10 0 
y in. b 3 RASS— B. E. Nightingale 29,300 | Walter Wallis.. 26, 999 
Bar 3 m. byg in Peres) IS Q O 3910 O ‘Strong Sheet. 5 o O 10 ] Hunt & Son 28,967 Dearing & Son .. . 26,973 
tens cckees eserescce oo 13 10 0 15 o 0 Thin 3 Š $ ; Godson & Sons. 28, 46 H. Lovatt 3 26,750 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. b p ase . 8 ‘ 
JJC a E 17 o o |TIN—English Ingots ...... D n PaE Cos arini 28,647 oun o.. . 26,734 
1 eae 6 Sol DER Plumbers 8 8 ee Kellett & Sons... 28,100 | W. Blackburn 26,650 
a 3 m. DY 9 iini... e 5 ae 9 s inmen’s s. a 8 8 8 8 Patman & Fother- W. J. Renshaw.... 256, 206 
Third veil „ Ir 0 10 VF $ Be gs be Ingham ........ 28,090 | Galbraith Bros 26,295 
ira yello » 3 m. 97 Lole & Lightfoot .. 27,957 | Hadley & Sons 26,000 
ioe ETA an n 2 8 5 : : parey & Co....... 27, 300 N & 8 é 
. . e ee e rchitect’s estimate 27, 150 olverhampton { 25,685 
5 T 5 10 0 0 11 0 o 5 SHEET GLASS IN 5 Accepted subject tothe approval of the Board of 
an eterso — * Q t irds LE EE SEEE) eseee oe eetnenvea * i atl * 
First white deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 14 10 © 15 10 o 5 . „„ ajd. g 5 l 
Battens 99 3 in. y 9 in. ee p 80 z z 8 21 oe res SoS Ouse „„ „„ „ t... . 92 ($) 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 0 14 10 o o E E 5 1d. o? = ASKERN (Yorks).—For the crection of stabling, &c., 
i “4 1 in. by 9 in. 12 10 © 13 10 0 ſourths. 5 n i Railway Hotel, for Messrs. Carter’s Knottingley Brewery 
„en battens., 910 6 3030 0 55 5e. ante . .. . . % Fee, Messrs. Garside & “Pennington, architects, Ponte 
Pitch-pine: deals 100 18000 fourths..........00 cece 44d. ract. Quantities by architects :— 
Under 2 in. thick extra ........ 0100 1 o o | Fluted sheet, 15 o 3d. i 15 s 55 A So i E 8 8 . 
bd — fit 5 ts a 21 OZ. 55 „„ „„ 0% „ „ „„ ' e 0 „„ 4 . 3 8 a * ` 3 , 
a 5 3 ae o |à Hartley's Rolled Plate . . rAd. 5 i Walker & Sons 345 o o Theat Goole’. Lasz 0 
Seconds, regular sizes 24 10 0 26 10 o 27 ” —ꝙꝶNR8288 2 op 57 | Rob. SAn 12 5 x : 
Yellow Pine Oddments ......... 20 0 O 22 00 * W „ „ . . . .. BEG. n 9 
Kauri Pine — Planks, per ft. cube. o 3 6 0o46 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs ILS, &c. 8 BRISTOL. — For the enlargement of Chester Park 
Large, per ft. cube ............ o 2 6 o 3 6 i ae MARS SE 8 schools, Fishponds, for the School Board. Mr. W. V 
ma 1 „ . . o 2 3 2 6 | Raw Linseed Oil in Pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 3 Gough: architect, 24, „ 3 1— £ 
inscot Oak ft. cube. o 6 j In drums o 2 76. E 4:991 | A. J. ven 31490 
War Wainscot 5 oie tsun: as ia a Boiled i Hf in pipes or barrels.. i o 2 5 E. Walters = 4,060 E. Clarke 3,440 
Dy per ft. sup. Bagi, Hess, „ „ „ „% in drums . fe o 2 98S. Williams - 3905 E. Love........... 3,419 
z in. „„ 5 . Turpentine, in barrels .. ee ee 55 o 3 8 H. A. Forse........ 3,901 C. A. Hayes 3:287 
55 in drum 70 © 3 10 LE B. James. . 3,760 G. Hump! er.. 31259 
Dry Mabogany— Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 21 10 0 ilkins & Sons. 3,649 J. Browning* ...... 3,200 
onduras, Tabasco, per ft. sup. Red Lead, 181 3 ĩ » ‘i 20 0 0 tall of Bristol.) 
as inen·n nk. 00 0 9 O o1 | Best Linseed Gil Putty....—....... per ct. o 8 o : 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as Stockholm Tar...... Sedan putea e.. per barrel 1 13 o Plumbing. 
lll E wele'e.o oo 0 1 6 o 2 0 = Me agit ion Ske = B . 318 0 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. ade gman 365 0 S. F. Tuckley .... 309 o 
rr ew eeiok eae o 010 O 1 0 VARNISHES, &c. Per gallon. A. S. Scull........ 335 10 Wilkins & Son 305 0 
Teak, per load 17 0 0 21 0 o , 4 d. TER len a 8 A. & J. Tutche* .. 302 10 
American Whitewood Planks— Fine Pale Oak Jö ³˙¹1ͤ ͤ E ee 
er it. cuddeet O 4 0 — > e /«;⁵ “O30 6 
Fern P Superfine Pale Elastic 5c . 012 6 ‘ . p 
S iu. b 7 in. yellow, planed and N Fine Extra Hard Church O ale o 10 o oe an Sor erection of new siop premises 8 
e ar n or Ke 92 +6 ’ 2 r 
Shot. ... . . . . . 013 6 017 6|Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of warde eee Canton, Cardiff, for Mr. Thomas 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and = Sains r eet aus paamedes o 14 4 83 a. 77 „ N = Trais 
ene! ous O 140 o18 of Fine ic © isi E E mote o 12 ELEKE ’ + ames , 
itin by e yellow, planed and i Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage e 2 Flick Morgans.: 1,235 
matched.. sins.ccs ents e career 016 o 1 x 6] Fine Pale Map[lf,eee 0 cc cccc cc ccccceccce 016 o Í thuich Ba 1,289 S c ad ko S 1,230 
1 in. by 7 in. white, planed and Finest Pale Durable Copal ......... 5 o 18 o Tu. ker B ae eae 125 my Cad “ade, 1,200 
C eee orr 6 o13 6| Extra ele French Ou n a cela 1 5 o Shepton & Son oe 25 Knox & Wells“ a fe 
in. dy 7 in. white, planed a atting Varnish ........... 9 ＋ 22 OIB O aes : esse I 
ne „ 3 i 012 0 0 14 o ite Copal En amel 1 414 0 Ali o Cardiff.] 
12 in. by 7 in. white, planed and En nee Pale 5 „ F 0 12 $ 
mich 0 14 0 1 t Japan J 22 0 10 z. 
4 in. by 7 inch yellow matched and Best Black Japan 5 eah oss 0 16 o CARDIFF.—For additions to St. Margaret’s House of 
beaded or V-jointed boards o 116 013 6 and Mahogany Stain . ....... EEEN > © 9 oj Mercy, Roath, Cardiff, for the Rev. Mother Superior, St. 
1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do o 14 0 o 18 of Brunswick B Sia Rie ote io Sie vO Sweet ns o 8 6] Margaret's East Grinstead. Messrs. Veall & Sant, archie 
2 in. by 7 in. white do. do. o10 1 6 Berlin Blackkõ . o 16 of tects :— 
1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do. 0 11 6 o 13 6 Knotting............ eer 33 *** c 10 o Shepton & Sonn XX ee 4725 
g- in. at 6d. to uare less than · in. French and Brush Polish ... z o 10 e {No competition 
od. per sq 7 E 


[See also page 525. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For sime Contrasts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


CONTRACTS. | 


— a 


Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Advertised. Forins of Tendar, &c., supplied by age call 

—— — ͤ ͤͤ4œ—äGiD—ͤ—U— —ͤ—(:„ 

* K., to Hospital.. C Warwick Joint Hospital Board. F. P. Trepess. Architect, 1, Church-street. Warwick . May 18 
i road, Brent for C Ar. Andrew Carnegie e e e . N. Parr, Surveyor, Clirden House, Boston-roac, Brentford seses.. May 19 | 
Sewerage Works. Wrenthorpe . . . .. Waketleld R. D.C. F. Massie, Civil Engineer, Tetley House, Kirkgate, Wakefield ......... do. | 
Covered Reservoir, Chadwick. . Hast worcester chire Water Works Co] E. B. Marten, Civil E „ „ e do. 
Kerbink. &., at 5 u e e e eee Belfast Guardians neess . J. C. Nelson, Workhouse. Belfast.. JVC do, 
Surveyors’ Materiale .. uv e Maldon (Essex) ven 1 T. R. Swales, Borough Surveyor, Malden. E E A E SAA da. 
Farmhouse, Capultral. N. B.. S acess eee 5 Daigleish & Bell, Rutland Square. Edinburgh. Pe er ee ener TT et do. 
Additions to School, Dunmurry (ireland) .. PONCE ee eee Young & MacKenzie, Architects, Belfast.. do. 
Additions to Workhouse. Atherstone .. de thea wanes e ` J. W. Godderidge, Architect, 4, Bolebridge-street, Tamworth......... do. 
Ten Houses, Bradford-road, Keighley . . TPR B. Hopkinson & Co.. Architects, North-street, Keiwhley...... cee. do. 
Additions to Church House Hotel, Stoke Gabriel, Totnes 1 W. E. Taut, Architect, e iaeeteaeacs es saunas May 2 | 
House. Castletownbere, Ireland. . . . . . . 2 M. A. Henuessey, Architect, 74. South Mall, Cork.. F do. i 
Hotel. Beast Market, Huddersſlelad . . . . . „Bentleys Yorkshire Breweries, Ltd.. J. Berry. Architect, Fahr ůů ³⅛ Ä = do. ' 
Combing Works, Dalton-lane, pe —;e we: ie e Moore & Crabtrea, Architects, Reiley yigecdwesays srest casaehewesenswe te ees do, t 
Works at Retort House at Gas Works .. eee Rochdale Corporation . . . J J. Leach, Town Hall, Rochdale .. VV do. 
Widening Church Bank.. . Bradford ae 5 slat Cox. Civil Engineer, Town Hall, ‘Bradtord FCC do. 
Engine House, Ke. Sexcombe Ferry, "Cheshire | Wallasey U. D. C... .. ... Wood & Fowler, Civil Engineers, 3. Cork-street, Liverpool ..... 1 8 8 do. 
Alterations to Business Premises, The Parade Mr. Price . .... A. C. Turley, Civil Engineer, C 'anterbury... do. 
Sewerage Puritication Works. . COWdenbeath (F. B. Town i Council] Buchanan & Bennett, Civil Engineers, 12, Hill-xtreet, Edinburgh . do. 
Chapel. North somereotes (Lines) .. FFC Bullding Committee .. . . W. H. Dinslev. Architect, Chorley, Lancs ....... do. 
Bridge. near Redditch . . King’s Norton C. D. C. N A. W. Cross, C. E., 23. Valentine-road, King's Heath, Birmingham do. 
Alterations to Chapel, King- ‘street, Biaenavon . e Phe Trustees G. C. Hillard, Architect, Market Chambers, Abertillery.. Se do. 
Vertical Asphaite Damp Course, K. . ü St. Leonard’s Shoreditch Guardians] F. G. Sinith, Parliament Mansions, Victoria-street. S. W. e do. 
*Making-up, &., Woolweigh-atreet........ Borough of Fulham ...... . . Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, S. W do. | 
*Painting, Flooring. &e., Engine, K.. Rooms at Work’ Se Fulham Guardians... . . Clerk to Guardians, 75, Fulham: Palwce-road, MGMKMWMWMGJ ...... do. 
Seven Houses, Carr House Gate, „ Wyke, Yorks ............ ree R. Berry, Architect, Halaa ......“ Maß 2 
House and Shop, Caerphi- lx ———B . e R. Willlams, Taff's Well, Caerphillv . y do. 

Cot taues. &., Eigin, N. B.. e —— .. . Reid & Willet, Architects, Elgin. F do. 
Bridge Works. ., Scotswood- ‘road, ‘Newcastle. e 8 City Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle- on- Ty ne FC do. 
Road Works. Bowling- road . * Ware (Herts) U. D. C. . . . .. J. E. Smales, Surveyor, New. Thad. ((( ĩ˙ AA do. 
Schools, & c., Corporation- road RA | The School Board e G. G. Hoskins. Architect, Darlington... IE AORTA do. 
Lavatories. Staircases, &., at Workhouse, Bangor-road Conway Guardians — 66 . T. B. Farringdon, Architect, Trinity- square, Llandudno . do. i 
Manufactory. Bram!ey. Leeds.. JJ e S 3 , J. Kirk & Sons, Architecta, Dewsbury .. May 22 
Shop & House, &., South-st., Oakenshaw, nr. Bradford: . M. Hall. Architect, 1, Harrison-road, Halifax.. n do. | 
Farmhouse, Penyiny nydd (Wales) «oe. Mr. H. Howells ..........c.cescsseeeeeeeee] Mr. Howells, Penymynydd, Wales. ee, eA il do. 
Superstructure of Buildings, Victoria- -square ere Hull Corporation sessen] J. H. Hirst. City Architect, Town Hall. Hull. C do. 
Chapel, Walney Island, Barrow-in-Furness . ... .. . The Wesleyan Trustees . . . . J. F. Curwen, Architect, 26, Highgate, Kendal . e do. 
®Redecorations at Schools, Upton Park.. . . 5 St. George-in-the-East Guardians . R. J. Tasker, 38, John-street, Bedford-row, W. G. e do. 

*Sundry Repairs at Infirmary, Old Gravel-lane ............ do, do. do. 
*gewers, Drainage, Road Ma sing Works, Fencing, Ke. e acess W. B. Hill. 81. Above Bar, Southamptön cccescessecceesccceetecoece | May 23 
Hospital, Dutltown N.B.) . ., —————— C. C. Doig, Architect, Elgin ........ ee e do. 
Shop and House, High Street, Great Horton, Bradford 5 S. Spencer, Architect, Great Horton, Bradford. o do. 

a daltiote to Farm, Bridgefoot, near Aberdeenis pa e J. Craigen, 193, Union street, Aberdeen do. 
Additions to Cha vel, Pontardawe ... Sedan teh danse ns C. S. Thomas, Architect, 63, Wind street, Swansea. EE E 4085 do. | 
Houses, &c., A instown, Pontypridd . cesses cccceccoesereee| Mr. Rees Philipps. 1 Lewis & Morgan, Architects, Pontypridd 3J%%ͤ;—Ü— . 8 do. 
Sewers, &. q . . q . . Surbiton U. D. C. . .. . . . . . ] J. Bell, Ewell- road, Surbiton ....... J ate teve ren do. 
Sewers, &c., Stanley i soveceeveccceceeel Durham U. D. C. . . . . . . J. Routiedge, Surveyor, Stanley, Durham 8 do. ' 
Forty-two Houses, Caerphilly (Wales)... .. . Victoria Building ‘Club... | G. L. Watkins, Architect, Station-terrace, Cae ‘rphilly e e e May E 
Set ts (300 tons). e e e v e Belfast Harbour Commissioners... G. F. L. Giles, Engineeer, Harbour Offices, Belfast et eo a u ants do. 
Villa, Bedwas, Wales . . . Mr. G. G. Lewis. G. L. Watkins, Architect, Station-terrace, (. erpil EOS do. 
Road Works. &., € nurch-road . Altofts (near Wakefield) U. p. G.. J J. C. Coates, Surveyor, Council Offices, VVV do. 

710 ft. 15 in. Kc. Stonebipe . . . . Metropolitan Borough of Islington] Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Upper-street, No oe do. 
New Station at Portland. e Great Western Rallway .. ... .. . . . The Engineer, Paddington Station, W., eee May 226 
Waterworks, Kilternan (Ireland)... . Rathdown R. D. C P. Cunniam, Council Othees, Loughinstown, Ireland ie es: do. 
New School and Caretaker's House, Tilbury Docks...... Chadwell St. Mary School Board. . J. Thompson, 12, St. Vincent’s-road, Southend-on-Sea... 8 do. 
Newspaper Repository at Hendon... ER aoe . H.M. Wi cosses dorisini J. B. Westcott, H.M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, S. W.. 3 do. 
*Erection ot Post Office, F „ Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c..| H.M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, S. W. „„ do. 
„Making-up SUreets . . . . . . . . .. . . . . . . . Went Ham Borough Council ......... Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham. Lr 2iiiiivauie do. 
Road Metal. &. eee e e . . Chatham Corporation. ...... . .. C. Day. Borough Surveyor, Town Hail, Chatham . May 28 
Street Works. Maypole Estate ...... Dartford U.D.O, ...... .... ee W. Harton, Civil Engineer, 8, Hythe-street, Dartford... e do. 
siron Railings. G.. . . . . . .. . Sb. laves UDION . . . . .. .. .. . .. Jewmmnn & Newnan, 31, Tooley-strvet, S.. e do. 
Sorting Office at BINCRIOV erenn e l. M. Works ... . . . . .... . . . . The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, S. W. occ June 2 
*Sorting Oftice at Hanw ejl.. LES . do. do. do. 
*Sewerage and Sewage Diapoaal “Works, Formby . hit as, West Lancashire R. D. C. .. . . . . C. A. Atkinson, Engineer, 11, Tithebarn-street, LlVverpool. .. . . . . . do. 
„Workien's Dwellings ...... q | Hornsey U. D.C. eee. Council: Engineer, 99, Southwoor-lane, Highgate, N. . . . | June 8 
*Stoneware Pipe at Lror Pipe ‘Sewers, Ee ORE E Chelmstord Town Council . Council ’s Surveyor, 16, London-road, Chelmsford .. e June 10 
®New “ar Sheds at Clapham, &c.. .... London County Council Architect's Department. 19, Charing Cross- road. W. C. . June 23 
*Widening and Enl: argement of Victoria a Station „ L. B. & S. C. Railway (Co. . .. The Engineer, ool Bridge Station, S. E . aor fol June 24 
„Small House, near Fav gate, Surrey e K. D. S. Robinson, 7, Carteret-street, Westminster. S. W. . . No date 
New Church. Chandler's Ford. Hanta osis F The Conimitteee . . . Northeroft, Son, & Nicholson, 9, Regent-street, W. e do. 
Rebuilding Kesidence, Southtawton, Devon ............... Mr. W. Lethbridge. J. Jerman, Architect, 1, Bedford-cireus, Exeter.. e do. 
Houne, Upper Wortley-road, Leeds ce. The Trustees . . J. E. Gaunt, The Cottage, Upper Wortley ihe ecole do. 
Twelve Hovses.Oxenshaw Colliery, Wellington, Durham] Messrs. Strakers & Lowe. . .... The Engineer, Braucepeth Colltery. Willington, Co. Durham. 5 do. 
Fourteen Houses, Ruthin- road, Wrexham . Ar R. H. Willlams eues. . F. J. Whittingham, Architect, Bank-street Chambers, Wrexham a do. 
Congregation: 10e hapel, Ilkeston.. 22 CEEA EARS eee ee e H. T; Sudbury, Architect, 18, Market- -place, ilkeston cence coerce seeereces do. ‘ 
Business Prius, Mouk-street, Abergavenny. .. 3 E. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny ..... VJUöUnf do. 
Workshop. Ashton-under- Lyne ...... . National Gas Engine Co., Ltd. . A. Turner, Architect, 26, Clegg-street, Oldham... 3 do. i 
Bouse, Malling Park, Hampton-on- Thames . sese ee EEEE F. G. Hughes, Architect, The Estate Office, Hampton.. PERE do. 
Ten Cottazes, Cross Hands, Llanelly Ge ey 2 8 5 Secretary, Cross Hands Colliery Co., Stafford Chambers, Lianelly .. s do. 
Pulling Down, &c., St. John's „ (lanes). ö J. C. T. Pay lor, 10, Clegg- street. Oldham. CC do. 
Chapel, Liandewla, Walen ... .. * . W. Moss, Architect, 2, Temple-row, Wrexham V do. 
Slating, 1300 sq. yds., Castleford, Yorks ... e r A Hartley, Architect, County Chambers, Castleford .. as do. i 
Paving Works, Smithfield, Wrexham F . F. Broomheœad. 4, Argyle-street, Wrecham ..ccesssnesecees cae do. 
Shops and Out fremd Burton-on-Trent Co-op, Soc., Ltd... R Stevenson, Architect. Burton-on-Treut . wescceceesce senses do. | 

— l 

l 

| 

PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. ! 

j 

Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. Appian 
J 

Olerk Of Wk . oe Campton U. D.C. . „ / ꝗꝙꝗ ſTTVTVVTſdVVVVSVSVVVVV [it Mar S | 
„Sur veyoouhhunuuunrnnnn 4 . . .. Waltou-on Thames UDC. sess ))) (yy ///) T tl MAY 2S | 
„Clerk of WO. erme EESE “armworth n fr ð d y es] May 2 
i A A A NOGA ACRES ͤãyꝙãu ß 88 


Those marked with an asterisk () are advertised in this Number’ Competition. Contracts, iv. vi. viii. & x. Pubdl\c Appointments, xviii. 
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DUNT'S-HILL.—Erecting a brick building for tem- 

school accommodation available b for & 
manual training centre for forty boys; removing tempo- 
rary offices now stacked on the Fulham Palace-road and 


May 16, 1903.] 


TENDERS (C ontinued) :— 


‘-CLAREMORRIS (ireland). For the erection of a 
fever hospital, for the Guardians. Mr. John Ritchie, C.E., 


NEWPORT.—For eight semi-detached villas, New- 
Ne Mr. Myles Morley, architect and surveyor, 
Charlton House, Wellington, Salop :— 


Ballinrobe :— A ; mele 

. Treasure & Son „ Santley-street sites, and re-erecting them on this site ; also 
Egan re „ £ 8 N Ses £799 5 ‚ 6 6 2,786 0 providing 5 shed a 1 5 syste of drainage £ 

G TETELE I Ad aug on rrr ere 2,759 0 0 . e eee e sees t, t a. riggs —— 22 „ 1,535 

T. P. Donnellon.... 900 P. Me Hugh 780 A. Roper : e . . 7.700 0 O Marsland & Sons .. 1,620 Garrett & Son 1,462 

—— G. I. Muirhead, Newport, Salop? .. #597 17 5 General Builders, Lathey Bros. .... 1,383 

'DURHAM.—For th: erection of a house, Esh Stretton & Gibson 6 „„ „ „ 6 „% „46565 2,592 5 7 Ltd. 2662 2 2 2 0 * 1,397 W. Hammond" 26 17383 

Winning, Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect, 22, Market - W. Skelthorn seese 9 „ 9 N 175345 
„ % % % ο ‚ U 


— — — 


place, Durham 2— 

G. T. Manner C1, 167 © 4. G. Bradley £1,014 9 © — -B — 

D. D. Hall . 1,056 o 9| Jas Robson, EVERINGTON-STREET (All Departments).— 
Altering position of existing partition and providing addi- 
tional glazed partitions in order to redivide classrooms c 


D, and E into four rooms, including reversing stepping for 
side lighting, also altering doorways, &c., in connexion 


NEWPORT.—For ten houses for the Fountain of Peace 
Lodge, Newport, Salop. Mr. Myles Morley, architect, 
Charlton House, Wellington: 

‘Treasure & Son e 0 0 


Draper & Son 1.043 0 © Waterhouses® 940 O © 
G.C. Young? 1,035 17 
t Received too late for consideration. 


— — E 
Thomas Healey 4 ꝙ .. 2,30 16 11 with same :— 

EASTBOURNE.—For the erection of a fire station, A. Roper coe cececces s.s... 2,520 O O W. R. & A. Hide £1,175 ° Maxwell Bros., 
Grove-road, for the Corporation. Mr. P. A. Robson, Wbittingbaemm 2,400 0 O W. Hammond .. 1,022 0 Lick. £989 o 
architect, 9, Bridge: street, Westminster. S. W.: — Stretton & Gibson 2,303 13 3 General Builders, Lathey Bros.. 939 ° 
M. Hookbam ....45,059 0 F. G. Minter . 4,657 ° W. Skelthorne . . . e 2,231 0 0 10 o OG. Neal. 924 o 
Martin Wells & J. Martin E 4:495 o A oa Newport, Salop* .. 21198 11 4 Rice 5 992 0 S. Polden.....- ae 16 10 

. .. 4:937 15 | J. Longley : . = 4,4 o e ee 25020 "9 „H. Sealey .... 1 to | E. Triggst g o 
Cornwell & Son.. 4,634 5 W. & 2 Noakes 4,150 0 $ = sie g 


maaa 


77!!! 

FARRANCE-STREET.—Refitting girls’ lavatories 
with fireclay basins and providing open channels and new 
external ventilated waste pipes. &c. 


ST. AUSTELL (Cornwall).— For the erection of two 


HEADING].EY.—For the enlargement of Wesleyan | houses, for Mr. E. Pearce. Mr. J. Mutton, en 


Theological Institution, Headingley, Leeds. Messrs. sae Pitcher & Son.. aN or & Co rr . 7s o 
Danby & Simpson, architects, Park-row, Leeds :— iat assay hason & Co. cess 45 „ A. W. Derby . ae 
| Ma, and Joincry.—W. 1 5 C. Clemo o is ee seee 630? 10 tevens Bros 78 Oo Barrett & Power? . . 67 6 
pee Slater R con VVK 8 R. Richards .. . .; „ AR 2568 10 — 
Plas nae J. Paillips Hunslet" 8 5 5 Lockett Bros., Bethel, St. Austell* ...... 225 © HA NOVER-STREET (Boys and Girls’).— Alterin 
Painting. — er & Frankland Carpentry position of existing partitions and providing additiona 
33 5 5 Ek 87 10 = lazed partitions in order to re- divide classrooms K 2. 

Flating.— Atkinson & Son, Leeds 4 „ 221 5 N . —H—b 2 * 178 © into three rooms, including altering stepped flooring in the 
Heating.— Holmes & Co. 7 Leeds vias 240 o orthcott. „ % %%% %%% % „„ „65 %% % %% %%% %%%ꝗ% 2 150 0 re· divided roc ms ſor side lighting 5 also bricking up fire- 
i f A. Mably .. .. Cie ae ae a 134 5 places and providing open fire portable stoves for warming 

— Ü—V— J. Harris, Mount Charles, St. Austell® .. 129 © these rooms, &c. :— 

| KNARESBOROUGH — Fer th cect of r — Parrott c. e, o| Me Bonnet A Sona 633 2 
-chapel, VVV Messrs. Danby & Simp- —ä — F. Bull een 626 2 Dearing & Son. 925 0 
Son, architects, Fark-row, Leeds: Stevens Bros. 684 Unsigo . 596 0 


d 
Masensy.— Ridsdale & Son, Ribston 
Wetherby? E N E . £669 15 6 
Joinery. — Kitching & Son, Knares- 
borough” .......+ssss cesses sents 325 o 0 
Plumbing.— &. Ellenger, Harrogate* 83 o 0 
Slating. - J. & W. Baynes, Harrogate* 57 0 0 


TAM WORT H. — For additions to workhouse, for the 
Guardians. Mr. Jas. W. Godderidge, architect, 4, Bole- 
bridge-street, Tamworth :— 

„ Kvans £10,200 | E. Williams, Tam- 

„Shelhorne . 9,565 worth? ...... ... 48,792 
Kelley & Sons ee.. 9123 Gowing & Ingram 8,779 


T. L. Green 557 0 Williams & Son . 567 © 


— ů — — 


HASELRIGGE-ROAD.—Relaying the old soil drains 
and part surface water, and forming the necessary access 


with several connexicns to the existing trough latrines ; 


. M cM: Bartholomew, Harvey Gibbs .... 8,976 | J; Daliow . . 8,77 | also providing additional lavatory acccmmodation for 
& N res ough sovcesscessncsees® 43 10 0 Lowe Sons ee 8,950 * Mason eree eevee 8,565 girls’ — 
To p Monty & Son, Knares- J. Herbert 8.797 Radfurd & Greaves 8, 450 Sanitary Lead - M⸗xwell Bros., 
rougn “/ 9 2 959559 ꝙ9³ 27 9 9 lining and | Ltd. «sce: £1,580 o 0 
a ing Co., Lid. Ce € VVV 
ue ; 7 . Ir, & C. r ft, o ə 
LARNE (Ireland) For a erection of a, sessions | LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. Rice & Son .; 189 8 8 “Peale n 1235 ee 
S Barnbill, Larne :— A ; Hammond 1.627 O 0 ner& Sons 1,488 o 0 
5 r the last meeting of the London Schoel | E. Triggs 626 6 o A. Porter 128 
0 0 „ „ 88 U . 2 „„ 54 5 0 0 
Ju. Perla ... . £1,465 D. Mellgerm, Larne*£1,445 | Board the Works Committee submitted the Tatber Bros. 1.64 © o | Laney & Son“ 1,467 0 9 
i following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is | R- P. Beattie 1,587 7 6 


-LONDON.—For the erection of warehouse in Vera- 
street, Clapham, S.W., for Mr. E. W. Bonekamper. Mr. 
Harry J. Capell, architect, 20, Lynette-avenue, Clapham 
Common, S.W. :— 

G. Carner 43.181 12 | Garrett & Son .- £2,293 0 
H. T. Bish . 2,872 0 Somerford & Son, 


— oo” 


the Board's Architect: 


AM BERLEY-ROAD.—Replacing the iron railing next 
canal, including the return end, with a 9-in. brick wall :— 
General Builders, W. R. & A. Hide.. 4145 18 

Lic. QU 369 O G. Neal. . 138 0 


HAZELBANK-ROAD.—Removing an iron building 
from Plum · lane and re-erecting it on this site, including 
8 drains, additional office acco ion, 

ci 


Tortle & App eton 2,320 0 Clapham" ERR) 1,988 0 Brown & Sons owa 155 0 Chinchen & Co. oe 119 10 T. Cru 1 743 Croggon & Co... oe . . 560 
— — Marchant & Hirst 140 O S. Polden d. . . 103 10 Mitson Co. . 650 F 137 
LON DON. — For the docking and repair of the s.s. __ —A•U—I — seta os Coes wae 35 W. E gS RAE T are 
“Burns, for the London County council :— Z eee ee „ 0 
Reeder & co 27 . £3,878 8 9 BLACKHEATH-ROAD.—Hi her elementary school — — — 
.The Thames Ironworks, Shipbuild- on two stories. Accommodation: Boys, 300. Hall, 48 fe. NEW PAR K -· ROAD (Enlargement).— Extending the 
ing, &c., Co., Ltd . .. 1,289 O O by 30 ft.; classrooms, 36, 32, 32, 30, J, 30, 24, 24 on | existing low-pressure hot-water apparatus to six new class- 


rooms and three cloakrooms ; also altering and re-arTang- 
ing same in three classrooms to suit the provision of three- 
new partitions :— 


ground floor ; on first floor, 32, 30. rawing classroom, 
so ft. area; science rooms, 1,950 ft., with balance-room 
and stores; manual training centre for twenty children. 


Brown’s Dry Dock and ‘Engineering 
Lido .. 1,043 10 0 


Co., . es 5 % 
Fletcher, Son, & Fearnall, Ltd 


Mills & Knight“ p me fe 4 6 Heating by, low-pressure hot-water apparatus. At exist- | Brightside Foun- Clark, Bunnett, 
ing house is to be retained for the use of the school-| dry and En- & Co., Lid... £131 O O 
keeper :— ineering Co , Dougill & Co. 
LONDON.—For the erection of public baths and Thomas & Edge . £12,000 Marsland & Sons £11,715 d. C210 o O Lid. . .: 122 0 0 
«washhouses, Old Kent · road. for the Borough of Camber- Munday & Sons .. 12,603 Martin, Wells & Wippell Bros. & Werner, Peri- 
nell. Mr. E. Harding Payne, architect, 11, John-street, Gregar & Son. . 12,521 Co., Ltd. ., 615 OW WW . .. 100 o o| derer, & Per- 
Bedford-row. Quantities by Mr. R. C. Gleed :— T. L. Green . . 12,383 | Johnson & Co. .. 11,578 | Esson & Son .. 177 10 o| kins, Ltd.... 99 772 
Baths Extra Holliday & Green- AN & Sons .. 117,544 Wontner-Smith, C. Christie 93 10 0 
and for wood, Ltd 12:207 J. & M. Patrick .. 11, 455 Gray, & Co. 135 9 ° myn Ching 
Wash - Portland Lathey Bros. 12147 Garrett & Son .... 11,332 255 9 10 0 
= Ric 1 pe elt r mrm 1 . & 8 Bone 10,988 — —u—— 
.“Lawrer.ce on 8,30 . £2,800 itche . 1I, ngle 5 ” : 767 
Balaam Brochers „6 %% %% „ e 138 ease 1, 100 W. Downs 2 „% „„ 27 11.92 3 Craw ey 652926 „„ 10,987 PETERBOROUGH. 3 additional entrances 
„B. Nightingale . . 14,5 2,200 Smith & Sons, Ltd. 11,809 to «chool from Studdridge-street for all departments :— 
Shelbourne & Co....->- Le.. 42,910 1:723 Lathey Bros. . . 379 0 General Builders, 
— Thompson & Beve- Ltd. „ 6 %% 6% %%% „%%% £329 E 


Godsom & So. 42,354. 7236 
W. J. Maddison 42329 1,256 
Shillitoe & So 42,270 coos 970 
E. Lawrence & Son. 8 
Battley, Sons, & Holness . 41,757. 1119 
C. An sell . 41,599 999 
Jones & Son 4,033. 
H. L. Holloway .... 4% vere 955 


ridge 37 0 S. Polden . . . 335 10 
: ond ..»» 79 o E. B. Tuckert e.. 225 5 
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POPE-STREET.—Enlargement, and improvements 
Boys and girls departments — Providing 3 new classrooms, 


so, 50, 48, on each floor; reducing existing 7° and 50 
classrooms on each floor to so and 40 respectively, and 


CHILDERIC-ROAD.— Providing and fixing addi- 
tional heating surface on ground, first, and second floors, 
to bring existing low-pressure hot-water apparatus up to 
Boards present standard ; also increasing the power of 
the boiler :— N 


Ses & yee 200+ 1325 0 | Ba con Lid. 163 0 
A 3 toe urner & Co....-- . 252 10 | Du ons. 152 O Tos „floor l 
Holliday & Greenwood ea 1 aa 1388 Stevens & Sons.... 179 o Rosser & Russell, providing new corridor; 2 new hals, 0 t wg fe. 5 
. Greenw 111 40,08 Sosa G. & E. Bradley .. 167 10 Ltd. . 143 O cloakrooms, &c. ; new, staircase, for 1 ; schoolkeeper $ 
Creaa , . 55 ae Defries &Sons,Ld.* 130 © house ; removing boys aod girls’ water osets and cove 
Ki & S VVV ) Se: ee 66 playgrounds, and, providing new ; and enclosing and tar- 
Galt : B B 5 „ 3 _ ——— — paving the additional land. Providing manual training 
Kilb ag G 885 4. . ao . and cookery and laundry centres and new drainage scheme. 
“Kilby Cotes, Plymcutht -. 39633 J 1695 CREED. PLACE. — Removing partitions and | pre and coo accommodation: Boys, 298; giris, 298; infants 
i ? ++ 37433 e= 9 viding new glazed partitions in order to re-divide | (unaltered), 240 total, 836. Total net enlargement, 236 7 


classrooms A and B into three rooms, including reversing 


Macey & Sons, Ltd. £3517 | Marti, P 


“LYNN.—For additions to the P arish Church, Clench- | the stepped flooring in two of the rooms in each case for A. Porter. .: 13,251 . 

ewarton. Mr. Herbert Tilson, architect, Railway - road, left lighting, and forming new doorways, &c. Replacing F. & H. F. Higgs. 13133 | Thomas & Edge. 11,492 

Lynn four windows with larger windows :— Longley & Co. 258 Marsland & Sons. 11,419 

H. Brown . . . % ° H. W. Reeder, Til- Gibb & oOo. . . £025 H. Grove, sees „e. £525 | Lawrance 3. 12,896 | Appleby & Sons . 11,229 

Tash, Langley, neySt. Lawrence | (119 18 Vigor & Co 620 | A. J. Sheffield ...- seee 490 Smith & Sons, Ltd. 12,667 | T. D. Leng .. 11,067 
SCG... nee 142 10 | Sam. Boon, 9 Marsland & Sons .... 59? Leney & Son 415 General Builders, Wallis & Sons ypu 10,943 

A. F. Foreman. 138 9 Clenchwarton* Proctor & Son 558 G. Kemp 405 Ltd. I2 573 J. & C. Bowyer? .. 10,787 

Garrett & Son. 11,881 


Bardell Bros.. . 134 10 J. S. Johnson.. . . 142 5 
„W. F. Smith ------ 120 O J. Medwell . 105 © 


— ——v— — 


7 NEWHAVEN (Sussex).— For the construction of a 
surface water ge rer, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
F. J. Rayner, C. E., Newhaven, Sussex : — 


— ae 


QUEEN'S HEAD-STREET — Boys. — Altering: 
position of existing partition between classrooms F and G, 
and reversing the stepped flooring in tbe latter room for 
side lighting ; also forming lobby in classroom E for direct 


DEANSFIELD-ROAD.—Erecting three brick struc- 
tures for temporary accommodation available hereafter for 
(a) Manual Training Centre, (b) Cookery and Laundry 
Centre, (c) drawing classroom and science-room ; also 


A. C. Soan --- . 4799 10 ° E. H. King. £573 18 4 providing temporary water - closets, fuel-shed, fencing, | access to room F. Girls’. New glazed partition to civide 

Pierce & Co. #7 7 o | Cooke & Co.. . 564 15 I drainage, &c.:— classroom F, and reversing stepped flooring 1n one of the 

H. Chambers -- 63c o 4 Roberts & Co... 454 18 21 Rice & Sonn 25,846 | T. L. Green . . L4,889 divided rooms ſor side lighting — 

E. H. Porter ( o Om. Smith... . 398 12 8 Thomas & Edge 5,105 Smith & Sons, Ltd... 4,731 Stevens Bros £298 o Dearing & Son £254 0 

R. W. Swaker 610 o 0 Redman Bros., Marchant & Hirst .. 5,075 | Proctor & Son. 4,420 | E. Bull. . 276 O McCormick & Sons 252 9 

Peerless, Dennis, Newhaven* .. 320 9 © H. Groves . . 5030 Bulled & Co ve 4,300 | T. L. Green . 4 275 0 Hale & Son .... 242 O 
& Coo. 578 0 0 T. D. Leng 4,952 J. & C. Bowyer" .... 4, 160 Belcher & Co., Ltd. 259 10 Williams & Son” .. 235 O 


[Sec also next page 


SUSSEX-ROAD.—Special schoo! (mentally defective). 
—Two class-rooms of twenty each, and enclosing, drain- 
ing and tar-paving the additional land :-— 


F. & i Bulled & Co. £2,997 o o 
Higgs...... 63,335 o of Garrett & Son 2,951 0 0 
Downs 3195 o 0 Rice & Son. 2,951 o o 
T. D. Leng 3163 0 9 Lathey Bros. . 2,895 o o 
E. Triggs .... 3,127 0 o Stimpson & 
23 Kin eds Cos ccvecs.. 2,867 o 0 
. A. Jewell. 3,038 16 1 | Marsland & 
Smith & Sons, S 2,840 0 0 
. 022 OJ. & C. Bowyer 2,839 o o 
Martin, Wells, Mitchell 8 
& Co., Ltd. 3,012 0 0 Send aes Se 2,799 © o 
ee 


SWAFFIELD- ROAD. — Enlargement — 
Boys, 48, 40; girls, 48, 40; infants, 48, 40; total, 264. 
(Classroom G in each department reduced from :—Boys, 
70 to 50; girls, 70 to 
sow-preasare hot-water apparatus: 


H. F 


Classrooms + 


ee 43,210 0 o 
W. Downs 80 IT OA TIT 3,117 o o 
oo ty ER 3,090 O o 
Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd. ........ 3,043 O o 
Fc 3,027 18 5 
Marchant & Hirst ................ 2,850 0 o 
LE a Sa CR PN 2,781 © o 
Lathey Brok foo sce GA os 2,775 © © 
OO. Bowyer iannis acce iah cc: 2,727 0 0 
MOO SD oei a SAC 2,604 0 o 
Appleby & Sonn 2,666 o o 
Treasure & Son 2,557 © 0 
SS o * 2,465 0 0 
. Bon? eani ai ea „ 2467 o © 
— ee 


VICARAGE-ROAD (Boys’ and Girls').—Altering posi- 
tion of existing partition and providing an additional fixed 
glazed partition {n order to re-divide classrooms C and D 
into three rooms, including reversing stepped flooring in 
the re-divided rooms for left lighting ; also providing new 
doorways, open fire portable stoves for warming four of 
the rooms, &c., in connexion with same :— 


DD Be Ges nists, Fac) £562 | Marsland & Sons £419 
„ „ Oe Ces ones Peck 517 |G. Kmp 403 
e OTIR et OP 449 | A. J. Sheffield. 396 
Proctor & Son 420 | i 
— 
Supply of gas mains. fittings, &c. on running con- 
tracts: 
W. G. 
Cannon J. C. J. Esson Stevens 
& Sons.“ Christie. & Son. & Sons. 
B A B A B A B 
New Work and Ex- 
tensions: to 73 ti 3 20 20 35 35 
Works in Repairs 10 73 S 2h 25 25 45 45 
Day Work— 
(i.) Time ...... 5 24 10 10 25 25 20 20 
(ii.) Materials 
supplied es 7% 71 S 8 20 20 25 25 
“A is for work to be done North of the Thames and 


B” for work South of the Thames. 

S! indicates that the contractors are prepared to 
undertake the work at the scheduled prices. In the 
remaining cases they require a percentage to be added to 
the prices as shown. 


— EE 


Providing and fixing gymnastic apparatus at Linden 


| G. Spencer 


463 15 o |T. Cruwys*.....; 
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Architecture at the Paris Salon 


(HE criticisms 
which have been 
made in some 
quarters, for a 
good while, as 
to the too theo- 
retical and aca- 
demic charac- 

~ ter of the annual 
exhibition of 

architectural drawings at the Salon, seem at 
last to be having some effect, for the repre- 
sentation of practical architecture—of build- 
ings which are actually carried or to be 
carried out—is much larger in proportion 
than we remember it for many years back, 
and some of the new buildings illustrated 
are of considerable interest, as indicating 

a change of taste in a direction in which we, 
on this side of the Channel, think that a 

change was needed, c., in the style and 
treatment of country houses, of which, as 
we shall see, there are some very pleasing 

examples, 

The usual set of immense drawings of a 
restoration of an antique building, proceed- 
ing from the Villa Medici, is not however 


wanting. This year it is the restoration of 


the Acropolis of Anxur, by M. Chaussemiche, 
who has one room in the long range of 
galleries entirely to himself. 
course an elaborate drawing of the actual 
state of the remains, from which not much is 
to be made out except a kind of retaining 
wall with a deeply set arcade, and another 
wall in front of it at a rather lower level. The 
arcade is fairly intact. The plan indicates 
some remaining walls which cannot be seen 
in the view, but nothing that is much above 
ground level. On these bases M. Chausse- 
miche proceeds to erect, as usual in these 
cases, an elaborate scheme of walls, towers, 
steps, and temples, the greater part of 
which is evolved from his inner conscious- 
ness, or at all events is but conjec- 
ture from existing fragments. A temple 
with an open colonnaded portico in front 
and a square cella in the rear, is backed 
by an immense battlemented fortress, placed 


obliquely to the axis, of the temple, and 


We have of 
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with square towers at the angles. The 


wide steps extending over great part of the the commission for this later building, 


front of the temple still exist in a dilapi- 
dated state, and there are enough remains 
to give the lines of the various walls; 
beyond that it must be mostly imaginary ; but 


this does not, of course, lessen—perhaps it 


rather increases—the value of the restora- 
tion as a study in ancient architecture, and 
as a testimony of the diligence and insight 
of the author. The restoration shows the 
arcade before referred to as forming the face 
ofa great platform upon which the temple 
and fortress are erected, and from which the 
rocky ground slopes away in every direction. 
The drawings are distinguished by the large 
scale and conscientious finish in every 
detail which has long been a tradition with 
the French students at Rome. 

Another large restoration scheme, or per- 
haps we should rather say an archeological 
study, is comprised in M. Nodet’s fine set 
of drawings relating to the palace of the 
Popes at Avignon, which is characterised in 
the catalogue as comprising an abstract 
(relevé) of the existing state of the palace, 
with researches as to its primitive condition, 
and a plan of its transformation into a 
museum. The drawings, however, fine as 
they are, do not show any distinction be- 
tween what is merely illustrative of existing 
work and what is restoration. What we see 
in the drawings are vast piles of irregular 
but very well preserved masonry, with lofty 
un-moulded wall-arches with plain soffits, 
including beneath them in most cases 
traceried windows of later date, or occa- 
sionally small separate openings which may 
be of the same date as their surroundings, 
Altogether, though an immense amount of 
work has been put into these drawings, they 
do not convey much information except to a 
spectator who may have recently visited 
Avignon and has the details of the Papal 
palace fresh in his memory. 

Among the drawings showing modern 
buildings the most interesting at the 
moment are those for the new Armenian 
church at Paris, to be built from the designs 
of M. Guilbert, the architect of the Bazaar 
Fire Memorial Church in Rue Jean-Goujon, 
in the same street; it was in fact the 
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From the County Council Plans. 
. Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., Architect. 
Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A., Architect. 
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memorial church which brought the architect 
The 
church shows a square plan with an apse, 
and a smaller square apartment as a vesti- 
bule. The central space is reduced (above) 
to a smaller one by four great intersecting 
arches springing from wall columns a little 
way from each angle of the main building. 
These arches have soffits the plane of 
which twists from a horizontal line at the 
springing to an angle of 45 deg. at the 
crown, the arches cutting each other at the 
point where the twist of the soffit of one 
arch is at the same angle as the main curve 
of the crossing arch. The system is inge- 
nious, but one may doubt whether it will 
look very well in execution. The space left 
inside the crossing of the arches is covered 
by the central dome. The inlaid floor, how- 
ever, does not follow the plan of the dome, 
but is treated in a horseshoe design 
with its open end towards the sanc- 
tuary. The style is Byzantine—modern 
French Byzantine, that is to say, with marble 
columns employed internally, and a great 
deal of carved ornament of Byzantine type, 
with gold and mosaic freely used. The 
worst point about the interior decoration is 
the colossal head in mosaic in the apse, 
representing we suppose the head of Christ, 
and which is 6 ft. or 7 ft. wide, while 
beneath it is a frieze of figures of saints or 
apostles of about natural size. The combi- 
nation is shown again in a coloured 
model of the apse; and however this 
colossal head may appeal to the religious 
feelings of Armenian worshippers, in a 
decorative sense its effect is most unhappy. 
The church as a whole does not seem at all 
equal to the architect’s Bazaar church ; the 
fact being perhaps that he is more in 
sympathy with Classic than with Byzantine 
work, and understands better how to. 
treat it. 

Among other examples of church architec- 
ture the majority show that kind of French 
treatment of Byzantine or Romanesque sug- 
gestions which is at present the favourite 
style for church architecture in France. 
There is M. Rey’s Church of St. Paul, Paris, 
in this case Romanesque rather than Byzan- 
tine in tendency, with a tower with a strongly 
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would group with the proposed street; it is 
not often that one sees a street plan, illus- 
trated in so effective a manner, M. Léon 
Lautier exhibits a design for a new theatre 
at Coulommiers, a rectangular oblong block 
in Classic style, in which the auditorium 
Portion is well distinguished trom the stage 
portion, and in the latter the two high 
narrow doorways for the admission of 
scene - paintings, running from ground 
level to cornice, are made a feature 
in the design. M. Fortier exhibits the 
drawings of the Hôtel de Ville of 
Solesmes, in course of execution; it is in 
a rather coarse "Free Classic” style, with 
mullioned windows, immense metal crest- 
ings on the ridge (an unfortunate weakness 
of French architects in this class of build- 
ing), and a very ugly centre turret on the 
roof with a series of projecting eaves one 
over the other which has an unhappy effect. 
M. Esnault-Pelterie’s “ Hétel Particulier,” a 
Paris street house, is a good example of its 
kind, and is an executed building in a design 
mainly of Louis Quinze character ; the stone 
details are simple, and the treatment of the 
iron-framed windows in lines curved on 
plan, projecting rather in the centre, gives 
an agreeable modelling to the front; the 
balcony ironwork also is in a fine flowing 
style. The bad point about the design is 
the curious trick of a kind of ragged orna- 
ment to the stone socles under the side 
panels of the elevation, as if icicles were 
dripping from them ; one of those odd lapses 
into bad taste which are sometimes seen in 
otherwise very good French street designs. 
M. Noel's “Immeuble de la Société de Saint 
Gobain ” is another example of the modern 
Paris street building, in a more solid Classic 
style and with less filigree ornament than 
usual. M. Gustave Rives exhibits a large 
frame of photographs from executed works, 
including the Pavilion of the Touring Club, 
too ‘ornate, but clever in treatment; and a 
“ Maison de Rapport” or business house in 
the Avenue de la Grande Armée, or rather 
just out of it (for we saw the build- 
ing). This is a dignified specimen of 
a street building, sumptuous in the pro- 
portions of the stonework and not over- 
done with ornament; but in the semi- 
circular end, at the angle of two streets, 
there is rather a bad effect produced by the 
rusticated arch which is circular on plan, 
circular in elevation, and in which the 
voussoirs overhang in a concave quadrant 
section, so that the lines of the rustica- 
tion are formed by the intersection of 
three curves on different planes. This 
forms, no doubt, an interesting study in 
stereotomy, but the result is by no means 
worth the ingenuity expended in producing it. 

An interesting exhibit is M. Raimbert’s 
“Etude de la Décoration d'un Pont sur la 
Seine à Passy,” a design which was put 
forward by the Société Francaise de Con- 
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demical studies ſor Une Ecole Militaire,” 
and other establishments of the kind, which 
all have a certain academical dignity and 
completeness, but which are so much alike, 
year after year, in their grouping of rustica- 
tion and pilasters, that it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish one from another, or to say anything 
about one of them which would not equally 
apply to all. The study which goes to pro- 
duce this kind of design is good training in 
the sense of proportion and balance of de- 
sign, and it must be added that the plans 
are generally meritorious ; but it is essen- 
tially architecture of the atelier, lacking in 
life and interest. 

But the house architecture this year is 
really very interesting. M. Marchand's 
“Maison de M. I. . a E.. . . (there is a 
characteristic reticence about the title in 
France it is bad form to drag in the name of 
your client in a catalogue) is not architectur- 
ally one of the best specimens, as far as the 
exterior is concerned; it is a type of modern 
chateau, but less pretentious than usual, 
though it is not without the usual rampant 
barge-boards, &c, But the first floor plan is 
a good example of the chamber planning 
of an upper-class French house. There are 
ſour large bedrooms, for Monsieur, Madame, 
two daughters (occupying one room) and a 
guest. Each bedroom has opening out of it 
a large "cabinet de toilette,” or washing- 
room, the young ladies’ room having two, 
with the entrance forming a lobby between 
them. Madame's “toilette” also has com- 
munication with Monsieur’s bedroom, and 
forms the neutral ground or vestibule be- 
tween them, for of course Monsieur and 
Madame do not occupy the same bedroom, 
which in France would be considered a very 
bourgeois arrangement. But the systematic 
provision of the separate room for ablutions 
in connexion with each bedroom is a point for 
note, and for imitation. There is a separate 
bathroom as well, for more serious opera- 
tions. The “Hôtel de Mme. B—— ; Paris,” 
by M. Bocage, is an important example of a 
Paris house, standing on a triangle at the 
junction of two streets; the plan is very 
clever; the outbuildings are kept on the 
street level at the extremity of the triangle, 
and a sloping staircase wing leads from the 
courtyard to the level of the principal floor, 
the main part of which is planned almost 
like a transept church, only that the transepts 
are apses. The exterior treatment is in the 
usual style of the Paris street mansion built 
in stone: the timber loggia in the upper story 
looks rather out of keeping, and would have 
been better of stone also. 

In the designing of country houses there 
seems to be quite an awakening movement 
among French architects, so far as the Salon 
exhibits can be taken as an indication. The 
horrible kind of creation generally known as 
a “Maison de Campagne "—a building all 
spikes and ornamental barge-boards, is 


marked cantilever cornice and a spire over 
it; various decorative details, of a feeling 
between Classic and Gothic, are care- 
fully and neatly executed in line drawing. 
There is M. Closson’s church at Flers— 
Neo-Romanesque, and very ugly in every 
way, both in detail and in general lines; 
so it appears at least to English eyes. 
Why this form of modern French ar- 
chitecture should seem so especially 
uninviting and unattractive it is difficult to 
Say ; it is perhaps that there is a certain 
clumsiness and heaviness about the detail 
which does not harmonise with the modern 
precision and finish of execution; it is 
Byzantine or Romanesque proportion en- 
tirely shorn of Byzantine or Romanesque 
feeling. This, however, has become so 
much the accepted type of modern church 
design in France that one rarely sees any- 
thing else in the church designs which find 
their way to the Salon. There are however 
two interesting exceptions this year. One 
is M. Lesquendieu’s church at Roye-sur- 
Matz, a small very solidly built and very 
simple three-aisled church, in Early Gothic 
Style, partly round openings and partly 
pointed, with a west tower with a saddle- 
back roof. This is the work of an architect 
who has studied Mediæval Gothic in a sym- 
pathetic spirit, and it is far more suited for a 
‘country church than the pretentious modern- 
ised Romanesque erections that are so fre- 
quently put up on country village sites. The 
elevations are beautifully coloured to show 
the effect of the stonework, while the care 
with which the work has been studied is 
shown by the manner in which the varied 
widths of the stone courses are figured, from 
top to bottom, in decimals of a mètre. 
Another exceptional church design is the re- 
markable one shown by M. J. E. Allard, in 
Perspective view, plan, and elevation, of the 
Church of Asfeld, in the Department of 
Aisne. This is a design so curiously original 
that it is difficult to suppose that it can be 
really intended to carry it out, though in an 
architectural sense it is a very fine concep- 
‘tion. We first come to an open colonnaded 
porch of elliptical plan—the longer axis of 
the ellipse at right angles with the main axis 
of the church; this gives access to a small 
porch, circular inside and square outside, 
which leads to a vestibule that spreads 
out fanwise, and joins on to a large circular 
nave divided into compartments on the 
lines of a hexagon, each compartment form- 
ing a tribune with convex lines, in its lower 
portion, while the attic above recedes in a 
concave curve. The architectural effect of 
this is of course very striking and effective, 
as far as general composition is concerned; 
it would be more so if the details were 
bolder; the style is a rather hard timid 
Classic, somewhat flat in treatment; but 
there is certainly no timidity about the general 
‘plan. The roofs are shown as domical and 
covered with lead. Altogether it is a most 


structions Mécaniques, but apparently not 
adopted. It is a bridge in two stories, so to 
speak ; the lower bridge and the piers are 
excellent in design, on very simple lines; 
the bridge is a steel arch based on turning 
points at the apex of slightly pyramidal 
stone piers; in the upper bridge, which is 
carried on standards from the lower one, 
the design of the balustrade and decorative 
escutcheons is also very good; the weak 
point is in the decorative finish of the upper 
portion of the standards, which is ragged 
and uncertain in outline. The exhibition 
contains a good many of the usual aca- 


unusual and original conception in church 
architecture. 

Among designs for public works is M 
Lapeyrére’s set of illustrations for a great 
new street for Bordeaux, cutting in a straight 
line through the existing streets to form a 
connexion between two important points in 
the town. The remarkable point about this 
is the way in whichit isillustrated. Besides 
the plan of the town showing the line of the 
street, there is a whole series of finely 
executed perspective views showing the 
manner in which various existing buildings 


hardly to be seen this year; and ia its place 
we are equally surprised and pleased to 
find specimens of country houses of simple 
and really picturesque character. M. Le 
Tourneau’s Maison de Campagne de M. 
G——,” for instance, is a kind of thing one 
has hardly met with at the Salon before. In 
plan it is a rather long parallelogram with two 
cross blocks or transepts, one of which 
forms the entrance hall. In outer appear- 
ance it is a long plastered or rough-cast 
building—probably rough-cast (it is not easy 
to tell exactly from the drawing), with red 
brick dressings to the doors and windows, 
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the larger windows having also flat-arch red 
brick transoms with square blocks of stone 
at the junctions; the windows simply treated 
in small panes, and a long red-tiled roof over 
all. There are no carved gimcracks of any 
kind ; the whole thing is a quiet picturesque 
country house, of a type hitherto almost 
unknown in modern French domestic 
architecture. Somewhat akin to this is 
M. Prudent’s “ Projet de Vignoble dans le 
Cote d'Or; a principal building in two 
stories of somewhat similar style to that last 
described, with long red-tiled roofs and an 
upper story with a large open-timber roof— 
this is the cuverse, the building for 
fermenting vats; behind it is what seems to 
be the residence of the manager, and in front 
of it nine small dwellings for the “ vignerons’ 
are symmetrically arranged en échelon, a 
centre one and four on each side. Then in 
another room we have a frame of “ Maisons 
de Campagne au bord de l'Eau,” by M. 
Bassompierre-Sewrin, an architect who 
comes of a good school, being a pupil of M. 
Ginain and of M. Scellier de Gisors. These 
are plain stone buildings in random or 
coursed walling, with a certain amount of 
simple timber structure erected on the stone 
base ; one of them shows a loggia of two 
elliptical headed arches in plain masonry, 
with timber projecting balconies elliptical 
on plan, all treated in a perfectly simple 
manner, and more like an American seaside 
house than a French one. It is perhaps the 
influence of American taste which has pro- 
duced this, as we know how American and 
French students are mingled in the French 
ateliers ; the notable point is that we 
never remember to have seen before 
at the Salon any such designs as these, 
so unpretentious and so suitable to 
the situation. A similar tendency is 
discernible in the “ Maison de Colon” 
in Algeria by M. Balleyguier (another 
pupil of M. Ginain); a white plastered 
or cemented building with white stone 
angle quoins and red brick dressings al- 
ternating with white stone to the windows, 
with red brick piers to the balustrade 
above the cornice; all of which has a very 
good and characteristic effect. In a different 
manner, but also an unusal one for a French 
country house, is M. Bernier’s Projet du 
Chateau des Chatelliers,” which shows a 
plain low stone structure in a severe classic 
style, with slightly projecting wings and a 
columned porch; a country-house such as 
one might expect to find in an English park 
laid out in the eighteenth century, and quite 
different in character from the usual French 
chateau of the same period. All this shows 
that foreign examples are beginning to have 
their effect on French domestic architecture. 

Th: ‘“megalo-mania” of the budding 
French architect is illustrated in such a 
thing as M. Honegger's Projet pour un 
Monument Commémoratif de Ja Fondation 
de la Confédération Suisse.” M. Honegger 
indeed is Swiss by birth, but he practises 
in Paris. His design is of a type of which 
an example generally occurs in each Salon, 
and which reminds one of the ancient sculp- 
tor's offer to hew Mount Athos into a 
statue. A colossal seated figure, which 
outscales the largest sculptures of Egypt, 
is hewn out of the rock on an upper 
part of a hill; then there are the 
usual vast flights of steps and inclined 
planes, &c., and two equally colossal 
lions (the human figures are about the 
height of their paws) keep guard halfway up 


on either hand. This kind of thing might be 


done, of course—it is only a question of 
money; but practically it is a merely vision- 
ary proposal, and perhaps one is hardly un- 


charitable in regarding it in the light of an 
architectural advertisement. 


for this purpose. Of these that of M. 


Eichmuller (in collaboration with M. Giral- 
don) is a pleasing design, consisting of a 
basin, quatrefoil on plan, with a circular 
stele in the centre with figures grouped 
round it; the whole is graceſul in effect and 
M. Villeminot's design ſor 
the same fountain competition has also 
a lofty centre stele, decorated with symbols 
into an 
upper basin of quatrefoil plan, carried under- 
neath by large boldly designed consoles, 
the composition expanding: at the base 
into four radiating pedestals with recumbent 
in which a 
sculpturesque freedom of line is combined 
with well-defined and symmetrical archi- 
tectural form, contrasting with one or two 
others which are all twists and contortions. 
With these fountain designs we may group 
the design by M. P. H. Mayeux for a monu- 
ment to Jeanne Darc, intended for a site in 
front of Notre Dame; but whether this pro- 
posal is a serious one or only an ambition of the 


composes well. 


and “attributes”; this spreads 


figures. This is a design 


sculptor we know not. It is a curious affair ; 
the heroine is on horseback on the top of a 
lofty pedestal perpendicular in front and 
sweeping out in a somewhat tent-like form 
in the rear, the lower portion of it being 
actually carved into the semblance of folds 
or curtains. In the front is the inscription 
“Elle Ecrasa le Dragon,” and in the rear is 
the dragon, which of course represents the 
English invaders. It is a curious-looking 
affair, and we cannot say we should like to 
meet it on the Place Nétre-Dame. Much 
more satisfactory to contemplate is a decora- 
tive design for a fountain by M. Castex 
(architect) and M. Carlier (sculptor). This 
is illustrated in a plaster model showing a 
triangular fountain with a triangular open 
pavilion with columns and arches, decorated 
with sculpture in the spandrels, and with a 
single figure with a water-jar on her shoulder 
under it, the mouth of the jar evidently 
forming the fountain. There are two tiers 
of circular basins, very well profiled, 
and connected by gracefully-lined scrolls 
opposite to the three angles of the pavilion ; 
altogether a very artistic and finished piece 
of work. The same architect exhibits a 
model of “Un Monument Commémoratif” 
which looks somewhat like a Jaina pagoda 
with the Gallic cock on the top; the base 
of this is also on triangular lines, with a 
bronze figure of a soldier at each extremity. 
It is not equal in merit to the fountain. 

The collection includes of course, a con- 
siderable number of illustrative drawings 
and sketches. The latter, as a rule, are not 
equal to the work of our best English 
sketchers, but there are some very fine 
highly-finished drawings of existing build- 
ings, among which may be specially men- 
tioned M. Munier’s splendid set of coloured 
drawings of the Mosque of Kismas-el- 
Sohaki, Cairo; a set of illustrative drawings 
of architecture such as we never see in 
England. Two water-colour drawings of the 
gloomy old prison of St. Pélagie, about to 
be demolished, have a historic interest; and 
M. Santerre contributes a large frame of 
sketches under the title “ Italie.” 


A recent com- | Kasey 
petition for a monumental fountain at Reims 
has led to the exhibition of various designs 


THE SCULPTURES OF THE 
PARTHENON. 


IR. MURRAY has given us a de- 
lightful book,* and one for which 
‘many have long eagerly looked. 
The year 1903 sees the comple- 
tion of the century during which England 
has owned the “Elgin Marbles.” Since 
1816 the po Museum has been their 
guardian. Europe had surely a right to ask 
that, sooner or later, the keeper of the 
classical antiquities of that museum should 
fully publish and authoritatively discuss the 
treasure committed to his charge. The lapse 
of a whole century is evidence that there has 
been no unseemly haste, and that lapse has 
been, on the whole, clear gain to science. 
Time has been allowed for three generations 
of savants from all parts of Europe to ex- 
amine and discuss the sculptures in detail, 
to start and often abandon theories of their 
interpretation ; time for sculptors to attempt 
restorations of missing figures, and, more 
important still, for the detection and identifi- 
cation of fragments brought to light by the 
Acropolis excavations, or scattered about in 
the various museums of Europe. 

The question of adequate publication 
comes, of course, [first. And here everyone 
will turn at once to the splendid reproduc- 
tion of the frieze which Dr. Murray has 
given in one long folding sheet. To use his 
own words, “the mere magnitude of the 
frieze as an “artistic conception is thus 
apparent at a glance, and its extraordinary 
beauty in detail is readily recognisable in 
the process of photogravure which has been 
employed.” The mutilated condition of 
many of the metopes and of both pediments 
prevents in their case a similar complete 
conspectus, but here everything that could 
possibly be done has been done. Carrey’s. 
drawings are reproduced, and the architec- 
tural framework he left unfinished is com- 
pleted; individual figures still extant are 
reproduced in phototype. For the first time 
the student of the marbles has before him 
in one book the complete material for his 
work, 

When we turn from publication to inter- 
pretation, archzologists will be conscious of 
a certain shock. For this the preface has 
prepared them. Dr. Murray there states 
that the starting-point of his book was a 
series of lectures on the sculptures of the 
Parthenon addressed several years ago to 
the students" of the Royal Academy. To 
the Royal Academy the book is dedicated. 
The experience of these lectures led Dr. 
Murray to enter upon a much closer exami- 
nation of the sculptures “on artistic more 
than on’archzological lines,” 

It is no doubt disappointing that we are 
not to have a complete Corpus of sources, 
authorities, bibliography, &c., on the Par- 
thenon and its marbles, but we are bound 
to remember that much of the purely 
archzological material has already been 
compiled by Dr. Murray in the Official 
Guide to the marbles, much also in his 
“History of Greek Sculpture (vol. II.). 
We may take the present book as an artistic 
supplement to these two previous works— 
anyhow we are bound to judge it from the 
point of view in which it is presented to us 


‘by the author. 


Moreover, in one respect there is no doubt 
The Sculptures of the Parthenon.” By A. S. Murray, 


LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
British Museum. London: Murray. 1903. 
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that, by adopting the artistic standpoint, by 
advisedly setting aside a whole mass of 
archzological accumulations, Dr. Murray is 
able to come to his subject with a singular 
freshness, frankness, and directness of 
personal appeal, He has said to himself: 
“the students to whom I must speak are to 
be artists, they want to know what as artists 
they have to learn from the Parthenon 
marbles.” To be compelled o envisage 
ancient monuments from this particular 
angle is, to the professed archzologist, a 
very valuable compulsion. 

A salient instance of Dr. Murray’s method 
is his treatment of the vexed question of 
the interpretation of the two pediments—a 
treatment, we may say at the outset (though 
with some details we are at issue), unusually 
sane and large. The name most appropriate 
to each figure,” Dr. Murray rightly says, 
“may be argued interminably.” But all 
these discussions revolve round the simple 
question, ‘Are the figures in the angles 
of both pediments deities of Olympus, 
or beings associated with the legendary 
history of Attica?” This simple question is 
of vital artistic importance, because “on that 
question turns the grandeur of the artistic 
conception as a whole.” Therefore, this is 
a fundamental point “we must decide one 
svay or the other. After that the names of 
the several figures are of less consequence. 
Therefore, we have dwelt briefly with matters 
of nomenclature all through.” It is this 
large grasp of the essential, the artistically 
essential, the bones and sinews, the unity of 
a conception that distinguishes Dr. Murray’s 
criticism throughout. Almost excessively 
cautious as to detail, he is emphatically dog- 
matic where a vital truth is at stake. 

Dr. Murray, as between the two contend- 
ing schools of interpretation, decides, un- 
hesitatingly for the second, that which sees 
in the angle figures of both pediments not 
Olympians, but local divinities, beings asso- 
ciated with the legendary history of Athens. 
This canon of interpretation is now, for the 
west pediment, adopted, so far as we know, 
by all sound critics. The shift of interest 
from the cosmic and Olympian to the /oca/ 
is, indeed, characteristic of the whole trend of 
modern mythological inquiry. It is when 
ave come to the east pediment that the real 
sssue begins. It is a commonplace among 
decturers and critics to say that as the 
western pediment is local in itself, the angles 
Sounded by local river-gods, so the east 
pediment is Pan-Hellenic, even cosmic, 
the angles bounded by sun and moon. 
At this point Dr. Murray makes an obser- 
vation as characteristically acute and original 
as it is beautiſul. The sculptor has set as 
boundaries of the scene the sun rising from 
rhe sea in the left angle and the moon 
descending behind the hills in the right. 
The sun and the moon are doubtless cosmic 
powers common to mankind, Yet any little 
town or village knows them only as they 
appear to it. An Athenian standing at dawn 
‘before the east front of the Parthenon and 
looking towards the pediment might see the 
sun rising from the sea on his left, and the 
moon passing on his right away over the 
hills. He would know no other sun and 
moon but his own... . We think that the 
sculptor has distinctly meant to indicate 
sunrise at Athens. But what has sunrise to 
do with Olympus? And what interest 
-could the Athenians be expected to take in 
any sun or moon but their own?” 


Starting with this /oca/sunrise, Dr. Murray] What the 


decides that all the figures of both the east 
pediment as of the west are local personages. 
The so-called Theseus he names Kephalos, 
the so-called Demeter, Persephone, and 
Iris, the three local Horæ, Thallo, Auxo, 
and Carpo. The so-called Fates are the 
three daughters of Cecrops, Aglauros, 
Herse, and Pandrosos. With the ut- 
most diffidence, we venture at this point 
to differ, and to offer for Dr. Murray's con- 
sideration a slightly, a very slightly, 
modified canon of interpretation. The west 
pediment is bounded by river gods 
of purely local significance, the figures 
contained are also purely local. The 
east pediment is bounded by sun or moon, 
also in one sense local, but susceptible also 
of Pan-Hellenic, even cosmic expansion. 
The birth of Athene, unlike the struggle 
between Ather e and Poseidon, took place, 
according to universal tradition, not on the 
Acropolis but in Olympus. The genesis of 
the myth of that birth is due to the desire 
to give to the local Koré, the local maiden 
of Athens ( Abnraia), Olympian status, to 
rid her of local circumstance, and make her 
a Pan-Hellenic potency. All the intervenirg 
figures have, to our mind, a like significance 
and weight. They are local figures, but 
they are local figures transfigured to 
an Olympian significance. The figure Dr. 
Murray, following Dr. Furtwängler, calls 
Kephalos is, we believe, not the merely 
local Kephalos, but the mountain god Pan. 
Pan was on the Acropolis a local god, but 
one who emerged to Pan-Hellenic significance. 
The Hore we accept; they are local, but also 
Olympian, The Three Fates are conceived 
in like manner. There are local Moire, 
but they are also the great cosmic potencies, 
the Moira of the sea, Thalassa, the 
Moira of the land, Gaia, and the eldest of 
the Fates, the heavenly Moira, Ourania. The 
keynote of the east pediment is, to our 
mind, not the purely local, but the trans- 
mutation of the local into the Pan-Hellenic 
—the keynote, surely, ot the whole policy of 
Pericles. 

None the less we thank Dr. Murray for 
his much-needed emphasis on what is purely 
local, We trust no student—and still more 


no archeologist — will leave his book 
unread. 
— ee — 
NOTES. 


WE print on another page the 
Report of the Assessors in this 
competition. Our readers will 
have already learned from the daily papers 
that the Committee have, so far at al! 
events, expressed their intention of not 
accepting any of the designs; though 
we are not sure whether this resolution 
is entirely final. What is clear is that they 
will not accept the one which the assessors 
have placed first, and for good reasons. 
The Committee made it a condition that 
the plan of the cathedral should pro- 
vide for a wide open space for a 
large congregation within hearing of the 
preacher. Four of the competitors have 
obviously had this in mind, and one or 
two of them have provided for it very com- 
pletely. The fifth competitor has entirely 
ignored it, and his design has been selected 
by the assessors; a result which further 
illustrates the fact that very eminent archi- 
tects may nevertheless be very ill qualiped 


Liverpool 
Cathedral 
Competition. 


to sit in judgment on a competition. 


Committee probably feel is 
that, as the assessors have chosen a 
design which ignores an important con- 
dition in their requirements, and as they do 
not wish to select another design in opposi- 
tion to the assessors, they have no choice 
but to refuse them all. As the designs were 
only open to the Press on Thursday this 
week, we cannot review them in detail in 
the present issue; but we may say that we 
do not agree with the selection of design 
No. 1 by the assessors, even on grounds of 
architectural treatment, independent of the 
question of plan. One at least of the other 
designs is decidedly superior to it; but we 
will go further into their merits in our next 
issue. 


— — — 


Anonc the proposals contained 
in the Government measure 
now before the House of 
Commons, we note that provision is made 
for the establishment of a Port of London 
Commission, to which will be transferred 
the undertakings of the London and India, 
Surrey Commercial, and Millwall Dock 
Companies, and, with some limitations, the 
powers and duties of the Thames Conser- 
vancy and of the Watermen’s Company. 
No transfer is proposed from Trinity House, 
and the powers and duties of the City Cor- 
poration as Port Sanitary Authority will also 
remain untouched, The river works to be 
undertaken by the new Commission include 
the dredging of a channel, at least 30 ft 
deep at low water of spring tides, from 
the Nore to the Albert Dock, and of 
the greatest practicable depth as far 
as the old Thames Tunnel. The width 
of the channel is to be 1,000 ft. as far as 
Crayfordness, a length of about 29 miles, 
600 ft. thence to the Albert Docks, 7} miles 
further, and 300 ft. from the Albert Docks to 
the Thames Tunnel. These operations will 
probably occupy some eight or ten years, 
and to provide accommodation for vessels 
delayed by fog, or otherwise, basins are to 
be dredged at various points as soon as 
possible. It is also recommended that a 
training wall should be commenced without 
delay at Leigh Middle Shoals. There is no 
doubt that the trade of the Port has been 
severely handicapped by the inadequacy of 
the channels, especially in view of the ever- 
increasing tonnage of vessels, and it is there- 
fore satisfactory to find that the new Bill 
contains such provisions as those which we 
have mentioned. If properly carried out, as 
we have no doubt they will be, the channels 
ought to become permanent, and it is 
morally certain that they will be kept open 
by the tidal currents of the river with com- 
paratively little dredging. Considerable 
improvement is required at the various 
docks, but the new Bill gives no powers 
to the Commission beyond those already 
possessed by the Dock Companies at the 
present time. It will, of course, be within 
the power of the new Commission to con- 
sider what improvements and extensions are 
desirable at the docks, and to apply to 
Parliament for authority to execute such 
works as may be found necessary. In thus 
leaving the matter to the Port Commission 
the Government have acted wisely. The 
river works stand on a different footing, and, 
as the great water highway of London, it is 
important that the Thames should be placed 
in an efficient condition with the least 
possible delay after the passing of the Bill. 


Thames 
River Works, 
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IN a paper now under dis- 
Panama Canal cussion by the American 

Society of Civil Engineers, Mr. 
Morison discusses the relative merits of a 
tide-level and a high-level canal for the 
Isthmus. Hitherto the control of the 
Chagres River has been the great difficulty 
in the way of a sea-level canal. The Inter- 
national Commission, under the leadership 
of De Lesseps, certainly decided in favour 
of such a work, but the practical details 
were never thought out, and the engineers 
who were sent out to control operations and 
to solve the problem finally gave up the 
idea in despair, and voted for a lock canal. 
This ignominious failure appears to have 
acted like a ban upon the project of a sea- 
level canal ever since. It is therefore re- 
freshing to find an intelligible and feasible 
proposition for a tide-level canal on 
new lines. As outlined in the paper, the 
scheme is perhaps a little incomplete, but 
the main idea is worthy of every considera- 
tion. The day will certainly arrive when a 
sea-level canal will become an imperative 
necessity, but in the meantime it is ques- 
tionable whether the delay necessary for its 
construction is justifiable. In the opinion of 
some engineers, a lock canal ought to be 
made first. Such a waterway would be 
adequate for several years, and when the 
time arrives its transformation could be 
accomplished without the stoppage of navi- 
gation. The question is chiefly one of 
policy and cost. A tide-level canal would 
take fully ten years longer to construct than 
a high-level canal, and would cost about 
double. These considerations will probably 
preclude the initial realisation of such a 
scheme. 


E E T WeE commented recently on 

Advance of the case of Blackpool Cor- 
Building Line. poration v. Johnson, which is 
an authority to the effect that an innocent 
purchaser of a house which has been 
brought forward in advance of the building 
line is not the person who commits an 
offence against Section 3 of the Public 
Health (Buildings in Streets) Act, 1888, nor 
liable to the penalties enforceable under the 
section against the person who continues 
the offence. This section has again (May 8 
and 9) been considered in the Courts in the 
case of Mullis v. Hubbard, and it has been 
decided that the section creates only 
one statutory offence, the erection and 
maintenance of a building beyond the 
building line, for which the sole remedy is 
provided by the statute, and that therefore 
the owner of a neighbouring house had no 
right of action in respect of an offence 
under this section. In the case as at 
present reported it is not stated what special 
damage the plaintiff alleged he had suffered. 
If it had been an interference with his light 
or air he no doubt would have had his 
remedy independently of this section, 


A CURIOUS contention was 
1 raised in the case of Wins- 

"borrow v. London Joint Stock 
Bank, Ltd. The defendant bank had 
used certain reflector lights, which were 
fastened to the wall of the building by 
staples, and which were about 15 ft. above 
the pavement and projected some 4 ft. The 
Surveyor of the City of Westminster took 
out a complaint against the bank under 
Section 65 of the Metropolitan Paving 


Projections 
over 


the Treasury will do more than the majority 
of electors demand, and as the mass of the 
population are little interested in historic 
monuments, neither Minister nor Treasury 
would trouble about the subject. Popular 
Opinion needs to be formed, and if this can 
be done in favour not only of the preserva- 
tion of historic monuments, but of public 
edifices of high artistic merit, those who are 
in charge of the public interests—whether 
the central or local government—will throw 
some energy into their administration. II.. 
County Councils have now power to take 
charge of historic monuments and to spend 
public money on their preservation, and they 
will do this quite as well as the central 
administration in London if there is in- 
fluential public opinion on the question, 


Act, 1817, which prohibits any person 
from hanging out or exposing, or per- 
mitting to be hung out or exposed, 
any meat or offal, or other matter or 
thing whatsoever from any house.” The 
magistrate dismissed the complaint on the 
ground that the reflector lights were not 
things ejusdem gcneris with those specified 
in the section, and the High Court affirmed 
his decision, but apparently on the ground 
that the section referred in any case to 
things temporarily exposed, as distinguished 
from those permanently attached. We think 
the ingenuity of surveyors might rather be 
expended in securing that sun-blinds shall 
be placed at a greater felevation than at 
present is the case. With an umbrella it is 
impossible to walk under these obstructions 
over the pavement, and Section 119 of the 


Metropolis Management Act, 1855, contains i 
powers enabling the authorities to obviate} steamboats THE decision of the Parlia- 
this nuisance. on the mentary Committee throwing 


Thames. 


out both the Bills promoted by 


Ix the case of Osborne v.] the Steamboat Company and the County 


Restrictive : kiih i 
Covenants in Bradley, recently decided in] Council for establishing a service of pas- 
nveyances the Chancery Division, a] senger steamers on the Thames must be 


somewhat of a surprise to the promoters, 
and is certainly a cause of disappointment 
to the public. The congested state of our 
streets is worse than ever, and it is to be 
hoped that the Committee appointed to 
investigate the means of locomotion in the 
Metropolis will be able to consider and 
report on the question how this splendid 
water roadway, running through most con- 
gested districts, should be utilised to the 
best advantage. We would, however, draw 
attention to the statements of counsel made 
during the hearing of the County Council 
scheme. We are always being assured 
that municipal bodies do not undertake 
schemes which involve a burden on the 
rates, yet the Committee were assured 
that in matters undertaken with a view 
to public utility Parliament was not to 
regard the question of profit and loss, and 
an increase of id. in the rates was to 
be considered as a trifling matter. Rate- 
payers are beginning to teel that they have 
had sufficient practical experience of- the 
development of such theories, and when it 
is considered that the Council’s scheme 
necessitated the carrying of 15,800,000 pas- 
sengers at an average fare of 13d. to render 
it remunerative, few people will regret its 
rejection, It can, however, hardly be 
doubted that if the public bodies concerned 
would only co-operate to assist private 
enterprise in the development of some 
scheme, this magnificent highway could be 
turned to useful and profitable account, and 
that not only would the ratepayers of 
London escape a further and unnecessary 
burden, but that they would participate with 
the general public in the advantages which 
would accrue from the opening of this rapid, 
easy, and healthful means of transport. 


certain estate had been purchased by the 
plaintiff subject to covenants which were to 
run with the land, amongst which was one 
restricting the erection on the frontage of 
buildings other than private dwelling-houses 
of a certain value. The plaintiff had con- 
veyed certain land on the frontage to a 
purchaser who had erected two dwelling- 
houses thereon, and these. houses, after 
several conveyances to various purchasers, 
had been purchased by the defendant in this 
action. All the deeds conveying these houses 
had contained the restrictive covenant as to 
the nature of the buildings, but the character 
of the estate had changed, and a number 
of shops had been opened in close 
proximity to the houses in question. 
The defendant desired to convert the 
houses also into shops, but the plain- 
tiff applied for an injunction to restrain 
him from so doing. It was held that the 
covenant was one taken by the plaintiff for 
his own benefit, and he was entitled to equit- 
able relief as against the defendant and to 
an injunction. It may be presumed that the 
covenant was also capable of being enforced 
by the original vendor of the estate as 
against the plaintiff, and that if the plaintiff 
had granted leases not containing the same 
restriction, he would have been liable in an 
action to his vendor for not having secured 
the observance of the covenant, and thus it 
becomes somewhat difficult to see how land 
subject to such covenants is ever to be freed 
from the restriction, and purchasers should 
accept such covenants with caution. In this 
case the evidence was that at the time these 
premises changed hands no building scheme 
was in contemplation on the estate, and 
therefore, no doubt, this eventuality was not 
present to the minds of the parties. 


Ir is officially announced that 
the Advisory Committee for 
the King's Sanatorium have 
acquired from Lord Egmont a site of 
150 acres at Lord's Common, Easeborne, 
in the vicinity of Midhurst and Hasle- 
mere. The ground, lying on the Lower 
Greensand formation, includes a fir wood, 
which shelters on the north side an open 
plateau more than 450 ft. above sea level, 
and commands a fine view over the South 
Downs. At the rear, northwards, the 


Mr. YOXALL’s question to the 
Prime Minister this week in 
regard to the care and custody 
of ancient and historic buildings in this 
country is satisfactory so far as it shows that 
some Members of Parliament are interested 
in the subject. Mr. Yoxall seems to desire 
that the historical buildings should be placed 
under the control of a Minister of State as in 
France under the Law of 1887. But it may 
be doubted whether the country would be 
better of. Neither a Minister of State nor 


The King's 
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ground rises to an altitude of 620 ft., so that 
shelter is obtained from the north and east 
winds; on the west side of the hospital site 
extends an open common. A &ipply of 
pure water has been secured by impounding 
some springs about a mile distant on the 
rising land to the north. The Advisory 
Committee instructed Mr. H. Percy Adams, 
their appointed architect, to study the plans 
of similar sanatoria in Germany and Switzer- 
land, and he is now engaged in preparing 
the plans for King Edward VII.’s Sana- 
torium. y 


IN many places it would be 
both useful and convenient to 
employ electric traction with- 
out the necessity for rails, and, as a matter 
of fact, two distinct systems of the kind are 
already in operation on the Continent. The 
Schiemann system incorporates a combina- 
tion of the electric tramway and the omni- 
bus, the vehicles receiving current from 
overhead wires, but running upon any ordi- 
nary road. This system is now at work 
between Königstein - Hutten and Königs- 
brunn, a distance of about 9 kilomètres, and 
a speed of 12 kilomètres an hour is easily 
maintained. Three classes of vehicle are 
used : omnibuses for passengers; light vans 
for parcels service ; and cars, generally made 
up into trains, for coal and heavy goods 
traffic. As any vehicle connected with 
the overhead wire cin be steered to a dis- 
tance of about three mètres to the right or 
left of the trolley line, no difficulty is ex- 
perienced in passing other traffic; but when 
two trolley vehicles meet it is necessary for 
the trolley poles to be removed from one 
of them until the other has passed. This 
trouble could be avoided by having two sets 
of lines, but the expense would hardly be 
justifiable, except in populous districts. 
The Lombard-Gerin system is of different 
character, for the vehicles are not propelled, 
but are hauled along by aa “ auto-trolley” 
travelling on two overhead wires. Current 
from these wires is first fed to a combined 
transformer and motor on the vehicle, and 
thence to the overhead trolley. This system 
is employed on a line about 5 kilomètres in 
length, between Fontainebleau and Samois, 
for an omnibus service, in which the average 
speed attained is 15 kilomètres an hour. 
The comparatively inexpensive character of 
systems such as these renders them par- 
ticularly suitable for country districts, while 
the absence of rails is advantageous for 


Electric Traction 
Without 


urban traffic, and especially in narrow 
streets. 

WE had an opportunity last 

Electric week of inspecting some novel 


electric clocks which have been 
devised by Messrs. R. M. Lowne & Sons, of 
Catford. The mechanism used is of the 
very simplest nature, and the results that have 
been obtained are very satisfactory. A free 
pendulum, suspended in the ordinary way 
by a spring, is the timekeeper, and the 
motive-power is furnished by ordinary 
Leclanché cells or dry batteries. The clock- 
dial can be detached from the pendulum 
and may be placed at any distance from it, 
and any number of clocks may be run by 
one pendulum. The life of the batteries is 
from two to four years, and they can be 
replaced without stopping the clock. Their 
initial cost, also, is only a few pence. It 
seems to us very surprising that electrically 


driven clocks are not more generally used. | COMPETITION FOR BUILDINGS FOR 


It is not because the subject is seldom 
discussed, or because the public never see 
electrically driven clocks. As far back as 
1846 Mr. Alex. Bain, of Glasgow, gave an 
exhibition of electrically driven synchronous 
clocks in Old Bond-street, and M. Breguet 
in 1856 installed seventy-two synchronous 
clocks in the streets of Lyous. The causes 
of failure in these cases were due to sparking 
when the circuit was broken, the trouble- 
some type of battery used, and the poor 
insulating material used in the wires. With 
modern batteries and insulated wire there 
are practically no electrical difficulties in the 
way of obtaining an accurate time service, 
and Messrs. Lowne have availed themselves 
of this fact. The electric current in their 
system can be also used to operate bells or 
syrens in workshops or factories at the 
proper times, as well as to drive the clocks, 
and so will obviate in some cases the 
necessity of having a timekeeper. As there 
are only two wheels in the whole mechanism 
of Messrs. Lowne’s clocks, there is practically 
nothing to get out of order. 


AS usual in Oriental countries, 
the admirable works con- 
structed in ancient times for 
the water-supply of Jerusalem were long 
ago allowed to fall into a lamentable state of 
disrepair, The aqueducts no longer served 
their original purpose, or only did so when 
they happened to be in repair, and quite 
recently a serious water famine was only 
averted by the timely assistance of the rail- 
way company. Since then, a water system 
upon modern lines has been established, and 
water is now brought to the city from the 
so-called “ Pools of Solomon,” situated at a 
distance of about seven miles. A portion of 
the old stone aqueduct has been utilised in 
parts where it could be repaired without 
unnecessary expense, but for the greater 
part of the distance 4-in. iron pipes have 
been laid. Two public fountains have been 
erected for the use of the inhabitants, one 
within the enclosure of the Great Mosque, 
and the other outside the walls. The 
supply is still far from adequate, but the 
risk of water famine is much reduced. In 
connexion with this subject it is interesting 
to recall the inscription at Siloam referring 
to the rock-cut tunnel leading from the 
Ophel ridge to the Pool of Siloam. The 
most recent translation thus describes the 
construction of this ancient engineering 
work :—“ (Behold) the excavation! Now 
this is the story of the tunnel: While the 
miners were still lifting up the pick towards 
each other, and while there were three cubits 
(to be broken) the voice of one called to his 
neighbour, for there was an excess in the 
rock on the right. They rose up—they 
struck on the west of the tunne!—the miners 
each to meet the other pick to pick. And 
there flowed the waters from their outlet to 
the pool tor 1,200 cubits, and (three-quarters) 
of a cubit was the height of the rocks over 
the heads of the miners.’ From this 
account it appears to be clear that the tunnel 
was excavated by two gangs working in 
opposite directions, a method requiring a 
considerable amount of skill and accuracy. 


— >} 


HOTEL, FELIXSTOWE.—The new Felix Hotel at 
Felixstowe has just been opened. The architect 
was Mr. T. W. Cotman, of Ipswich. 


Jerusalem 
Aqueducts. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE CAPE 
OF GOOD HOPE. 


THE designs submitted in this competition 
have been on view at the Imperial Institute 
this week. They were crowded into a small 
portion of one of the galleries, some of them 
being skied so high that it was impossible to 
see the details of the plans and elevations. 
With the exception of the three premiated 
designs, the authors’ names were not given. 
The designs were numbered on the backs of 
the stretchers or mounts, and, as many of these 
were pinned to the walls, the numbers could 
not be ascertained. It is useless, therefore, 
attempting to review all the designs,as most of 
them cannot be referred to either by number 
or name. 

The conditions of the competition appear to 
have allowed the competitors greater latitude 
as to style of draughtsmanship, size and colour 
of mounts, and other details than is now 
usually permitted. Perspectives are a con- 
spicuous feature of the exhibition: some are in 
pencil, some are line drawings in ink, others 
in monochrome (brown, green, neutral tint, or 
Indian ink), and others in water-colour. The 
scale of the plans and elevations was fixed at 
10'ft. to the inch, thus considerably reducing 
the labour of the competitors. The problem 
was an interesting one—the design of a large 
hall (with a few smaller rooms) on a rectangu- 
lar site, open on all sides, but with part cf the 
site reserved for future extensions—and it is 
surprising that only about sixty designs were 
submitted, and that few of these were really 
worthy of the occasion. 

The author of the design placed first is Mr. 
W. Hawke, A.R.I.B.A., of Stoke Cottage, 
Norbury. His plan has the great merit of 
simplicity, and gives promise of some pleasing 
internal effects. The principal entrance is in 
the middle of the principal front, and opens 
into an entrance-hall 22 ft. square, from which 
corridors extend to the right and left. Imme- 
diately opposite the principal entrance is one 
of the doors of the University Hall, which is 
the chief feature of the plan; this is a room a 
little larger than a semicircle, the chord 
forming the central portion of the back 
of the building. The platform is placed 
against the chord, and the seats of 
the hall are arranged in semicircles, struck 
from a centre a little in advance of the 
platform. A corridor sweeps around the 
curved wall of the hall on the ground floor, 
and unites with the right and left corridors 
already mentioned. The radius of the hall on 
the ground floor is 41 ft. In the upper part 
of the hall a gallery is formed over the con- 
centric corridor, increasing the radius to 52 ft. 
The council chamber, committee-rooms, and 
offices are conveniently planned on the ground 
floor. Two staircases lead to the gallery from 
entrances placed near the rear angles of the 
two ends of the building. Each staircase has 
a single flight of steps with a wall on each 
side ; this is not an effective method of treat- 
ment. The cloakrooms are not in the best 
position. 

The hall itself will be a fine room, and from 
nearly every seat there will be a clear view of 
the platform, but whether it will be acoustically 
satisfactory is another matter. Externally the 
hall is the principal feature, rising well above 
the surrounding rooms, and being covered with 
a low segmental dome carrying a cupola. 
From the point of view selected tor the per- 
spective the dome seems to be a complete 
circle on plan, and the effect is satisfactory, 
but, seen from the side of the building, it will 
appear as it really is—about two-thirds of a 
circle—and will certainly have an appearance 
of incompleteness which will detract very 
considerably from the effect. 

The second place has been gained by Mr. 
J. Edwin Forbes, 21, Waterloo-street, Bir- 
mingham, who has adopted a more ordinary 
type of plan. The large hall is a rectangular 
room measuring 90 ft. by 53 ft., the longitu- 
dinal axis being parallel to the principal front 
of the building. Two entrances are provided 
in the principal front, one at each end, and 
each leads into a hall 30 ft. by 24 ft. A corri- 
dor is continued entirely around the hall on the 
ground floor, and gives access to the hall and 
some of the smaller rooms. The council 
chamber and committee-rooms are placed on 
the first flour at the left-hand end of the hall, 
and are approached by a staircase at the same 
end. At the other end of the hall two 


t staircases are provided, and the spectators’ 
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gallery is placed between them over some 
of the ground-floor rooms. A loggia, with 
coupled Ionic columns, is planned on the 
first floor along the front of the large hall, 
above the ground-floor corridor, and forms the 
central feature of the principal elevation. A 
similar loggia runs along the back of the hall. 
The elevations do not reveal much originality, 
but the perspective is a striking piece of work, 
with its green sky, green and blue shadows, 
and gaudy figures. It is roughly drawn and 
does not tally with the elevations. The pro- 
jection of the cornice is increased ; the number 
of modillions is reduced about one-half, and 
their size nearly doubled ; and the pitched roof 
of the hall is not shown, although from the 
point of view selected it would, we believe, be 
seen. 

The same artist appears to have been re- 
sponsible for another perspective submitted in 
the competition, but whether this is an alterna- 
tive design submitted by Mr. Forbes or the 
work of another architect we do not know. 

Messrs. Edmund W. Wimperis and Hubert 
S. East, of 6, Vigo-street, W., have gained the 
third place. The hall is placed as in Mr. 
Forbes's design, but the entrance is in the 
middle of the principal front. There is no 
entrance-hall worthy of the name, but merely 
a kind of double corridor, leading to the corri- 
dor which runs along the front and ends of the 
large hall. All the rooms are on the ground floor 
the cloakrooms being arranged on each side 
of the principal entrance, and the committee- 
rooms being as far from the council chamber 
as they could 196 0 be placed. The hall 
measures 96 ft. by 60 ft., and contains tiers of 
seats instead of a gallery. The hall is un- 
necessarily lofty, and externally dwarfs the 
one-story rooms around it. The central por- 
tion is crowned by a dome, against which the 
pitched roofs of the side portions abut. A 
loggia concentric with the dome projects 
from the central part of the hall above the one- 
storied entrance, &c., and the angles between 

this and the straight walls are masked by 
turrets of original design. The perspective is 
a line drawing by a well-known hand, and 
shows the building to advantage. 

The same artist appears to have prepared 
the perspective of one of the few satisfactory 
Gothic designs submitted. Externally, this 
design is an excellent piece of work. The 
Perpendicular style appeals to the Englishman 
as being specially appropriate for buildings of 
this class, and the author of this design had, 
therefore, good reasons for ignoring the pre- 
vailing fashion. The plans are, however, less 
satisfactory than the elevations. The large 
hall and the council chamber are placed on the 
first floor, and the other rooms below. This 
position for the large hall has also been adopted 
by other competitors, but with less success ; one 
competitor, not knowing what else to do wiih 
the space under the hall, has provided an 
“entrance loggia and waiting-hall,” measuring 
79 ft. by 40 ft. 

One of the most striking designs is No. 53, 
which attraots attention by its clever perspec- 
tive in greyish green. The Byzantine style has 
been adopted, and has been worked out in a 
very able manner. A saucer-like dome covers 
part of the large hall, which rises above the 
other portions of the building. Smaller domes 
of similar character crown the square portions 
at the ends of the principal front. The central 
feature of this front is an original piece of 
work. The building is of two stories through- 
out, and would be very costly, but the design 
is decidedly clever and interesting. 

No. 45 is a good design in the Renaissance 
style. The large hall, 92 ft. by 54 ít., is placed 
as in the second and third premiated designs, 
but the smaller rooms are differently arranged, 
the cloakrooms being on the ground floor along 
the left flank of the building, and the offices 
along the right flank; the council chamber 
and committee-rooms are on the first floor, over 
the offices. Externally the front of the hall 
rises above the one-storied entrance-hall, and 
is divided into three wide bays, each containing 
a large semicircular headed window, across 
which an entablature is carried at the springing 
level, and supported between the jambs on 
two Ionic columns. 

We noticed also two good Renaissance 
designs of a severer type, but were unable to 
ascertain their numbers. 

Many of the designs are quite unworthy of 
the competition, and if they could be exhibited 
in Cape Town the architects of the Colony 
would not, we fear, be led to form a high 

opinion of English architects. Perhaps we do 


our countrymen an injustice—it is possible that 
some of the unsuccessful designs were pre- 
pared in South Africa—but we fear that some 
of the worst are of home manufacture. 

— — 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL \COMPETI- 
TION. a 


THE following is the Report sent in by the 
assessors in the competition: 


„TO THE COMMITTEE. 

GENTLEMEN,—We have carefully inspected the 
five sets of designs submitted, in competition, for 
the proposed Cathedral at Liverpool. 

It is with much pleasure that we bear our testi- 
mony to the great care and pains that the com- 
petitors have bestowed on their work, and the 
admirable response they have made to the invita- 
tion of the committee. 

The drawings, as drawings, are mostly excellent, 
and show skill in the working out of many difficult 
problems. 

Almost without exception we see the hand of the 
master himself and not merely draughtsman’s work. 
This makes the designs doubly valuable. 

Out of the five competitors four of them had 
sent in designs tor the Cathedral in the first and 
unlimited competition. Wenote with great interest 
that the new drawings embody much the same 
general design and character as previously deline- 
ated by each competitor. This clearly shows that 
from the commencement all the four had decided 
views, and that the second competition proved no 
temptation to any to deviate materially from their 
original conception. This seems to us good evi- 
dence that from the commencement they had 
otfered of their best. 

You miy be sure that we, your assessors, feel the 
great responsibility of our judgment and the 
importance of this very rare occasion. 

What we had to find was not the best, or the most 
beautiful, drawings, but the best idea, and the finest 
conception. 

Many of the drawings are attractive. But we had 
to look much further than that. We had to look at 
the real effect of the building rising to its final com- 
pletion, at the dimensions and proportions of the dif- 
ferent parts, such as the piers and arches of the great 
nave. We had to look at the practical and feasible 
aspect of the designs. We had to look for a 
sufficiently original conception. We had to look 
for a fine and a noble proportion, combined with an 
evident knowledge ot detail. Lastly, we had to 
look for that power, combined with beauty, that 
makes a great and noble building. 

In the set of drawings marked ‘No. 1’ we find 
these qualities pre-eminently shown. We cannot 
but give it the first place. 

We should recommend that the quasi east end 
should be drawn with the towers shown, and that a 
window of fine size and proportion should be shown 
for that gabled end, one suitable to receive the 
offered gitt of stained glass, a gift that will greatly 
add to. the beauty of the intetior.— We are, Gentle- 
men, faithfully yours, 

G. F. BODLEY, R.A., 
R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A.” 


No. I design is by Mr. Gilbert Scott, the 
grandson of Sir Gilbert Scott. 

For our own comment on the report and on 
the present stage of the competition sce under 
“ Notes,” p. 530. 

— — 
THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


THE usual fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held on 
Monday evening, when the chair was occupied 
by the President (Mr. Aston Webb). 

Mr. Morgan, President of the Cardiff Society, 
attended for the first time since his election, 
and was introduced to the Chairman. 

The Chairman announced that at the “At 
Home” on the previous Monday they had a 
very interesting series of drawings on view of 
the late Mr. Eden Nesfield. He begged to 
propose that a very hearty vote of thanks be 
given to Mr. E. J. May, who lent the drawings 
and took a great deal of personal trouble in hang- 
ing and arranging them for their edification. 

The Beginnings of the Egyptian Style of 
Architecture. 

Professor Sir Martin Conway then read a 
paper entitled “The Beginnings of the 
Egyplian Style of Architecture,” of which the 
following is an abstract :— 

The Egyptian style appears to have arisen 
about the time of the Fourth Dynasty, and to 
have rapidly developed during the Fifth. Its 
elements existed earlier, but not till the Fourth 
Dynasty were they definitely compounded into 
an architectural style applicable to buildings in 
stone. Until recently it was commonly believed 
that the early dynastic Egyptians employed 
wood for small and costly edifices. In fact, 
however, no such Egyptian wooden architec- 
ture ever existed. Pictures and models which 


survive do look like representations of wooden 
structures—indeed, some of the slender columns 
depicted have more the appearance of metal 
than wood. It must be remetnbered that 
unpractised architectural draughtsmen, though 
for their day able artists, invariably represented 
columns with exaggerated slenderness. Nume- 
rous examples exist in the wall-paintings of 
Roman Italy ; a3 a special illustration the lec- 
turer showed a photograph of Giotto's painting 
of the facade of the Temple of Minerva at 
Assisi. The columns that represent tent-poles 
and the octagonal, or sixteen-sided, columns of 
the hieroglyphs, were originally of wood. The 
rest were of reed-bundles plastered over with 
mud. Both kinds had been copied into stone 
at the date of the pictures referred to, and 
those pictures may actually depict stone build- 
ings, little though they suggest that material. 

The earlier Egyptian stone buildings had no 
architectural features whatever. It was mere 
building, not architecture. The chapel exca- 
vated by Professor Petrie was the simplest 
kind of stone building conceivable. The 
neighbouring mastabas were similarly desti- 
tute of architectural quality ; their false doors 
were inscribed with beautiful hieroglyphs, but 
there was no attempt to arrange them archi- 
tecturallv. 

Down to the middle of the Fourth Dynasty, 
then, the craft of building in stone had been 
carried to a high degree of perfection, but it 
had developed no architectural art. Building 
whose forms and features were determined by 
the desire to give pleasure to the eye was only 
carried out in the old materials of mud and 
reeds, with which the Egyptians had been 
familiar from the earliest prehistoric days. 

The lecturer described the characteristic 
features of a stone building in the developed 
Egyptian style. The walis have an external 
batter, are surrounded or edged by the torus 
moulding, and are crowned by the Egyptian 
gorge. The supports are either piers—square, 
octagonal, or sixteen or more sided—or clus- 
tered columns made in imitation of bundles of 
papyrus-stems or reeds, with a flat circular 
stone for base, and with a capital made in 
imitation of a group of flowers, buds, or palm- 
fronds. There are porticos and halls of 
columns, and there are dark chambers and 


passages. Only the piers, the porticos, 
and the halls of columns can have 
descended in direct sequence from the 


early stone buildings, and it is not to be 
supposed that such elements were lacking in 
contemporary or even prehistoric mud build- 
ings. It may therefore be safely declared that 
all the ſeatures and principles of Egyptian 
architecture were invented by the mud builders, 
and were afterwards directly translated into 
stone. The outward batter of the walls of stone 
buildings had no meaning in stone; it was 
borrowed from mud-brick. The Egyptian 
gorge copied the old fringe of palm-frond tips 
with which mud walls once habitually ter- 
minated. The torus moulding -was a trans- 
lation of the bundle of reeds that protected the 
tender angle of termination of a mud wall. 

Discussing the question as to when this 
translation took place, and in what kind of 
building, the lecturer said that the well-known 
sarcophagus of Khufu-ankh at Cairo throws a 
welcome light upon this problem. It repre- 
sents a palace, apparently built of crude brick 
with wooden fittings. The vertical grooving 
along the top of the lower part was doubtless 
intended to represent the gorge. If at that 
time the gorge had actually begun to be 
imitated in stone as a cornice to stone build- 
ings, the mason who carved this sarcophagus 
would have known better than to represent it 
by flat grooving. The fact that he flattened 
it seems to prove that, though at the 
time the gorge was in common use as top 
member of a crude brick building, it had 
not yet taken its place in stone building. 
The sarcophagus of Menkaura, as compared 
with that of Khufu-ankh, shows a develop- 
ment. Like the latter, it imitates a building, 
usually said to be of wood, but really of mud 
and reeds, or mud-brick, perhaps, with wood 
fittings. This building is surmounted by a fully- 
developed gorge cornice, whilst each façade is 
surrounded by a torus moulding. Here, then, 
is the Egyptian style completely formed. It 
must have sprung into existence between the 
days of Khufu and Menkaura. 

The Fifth Dynasty has left us several actual 
examples of stone architecture containing deco- 
rative features, such as a mastaba at Sakkara, 
where the architrave of a portico is decorated 
with a stone gorge rather tentatively employed. 
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The Fiſth Dynasty tomb of Ptah-Shepses at 
Abusir, excavated in 1893, when fragments of 
lotiform capitals and columns were brought to 
light, yielded results of the highest importance 
for the present inquiry. * 

The tomb was approached by a great court, 
which was surrounded by a colonnade of 
twenty square piers. Atthe end of the great 
court was a porch of two columns, whereof 
only fragments remained. In a lateral chamber, 
which contained the statues of the deceased, 
were fragments of the two columns that had 
supported the roof. The base and lower 
portion of the shaft of one were in place, and 
enough fragments of a capital were found to 
enable a complete restoration to be made. 
Column and capital in each case were hewn 
out of a single block of limestone. The 
circular base is simply bevelled off at a 
slope of about 45 deg. Its diameter is large in 
proportion to that of the shaft. Such large 
bases were required when they were used 
instead of a foundation to spread the pressure 
of a shaft over an area of ground large enough 
to support it. This column and capital are, 
beyond question, the finest that have come 
down to us from ancient Egypt, as far as work- 
manship and carving are concerned. The 


proportions of the capital are excellent. The 
abacus is a thin rectangular tablet. In the 
Middle Empire it was made thicker. It is 


only by comparing these Abusir fragments 
with later examples of the Lotiform order, such 
as the Middle Empire rose granite column in 
the British Museum, that its surpassing merit 
becomes obvious. The conclusion may be 
justified that the Memphite architecture of the 
Fifth Dynasty was highly meritorious, and may 
have heen the finest ever produced in ancient 
Egypt, or even in the world before the great 
days of Greece. The date of the Abusir 
Column is about 3600 B.C. 

The pyramid field of Abusir is being syste- 
matically explored by the German Oriental 
Society. They have already laid almost en- 
tirely bare the Pyramid Temple of the Fifth 
Dynasty King, Ra-en-user, which is earlier in 
date than Ptah-Shepses’ tomb. In Ra-en-user’s 
temple the gorge cornice and the colonnade of 
clustered columns were fully developed. The 
courts were floored with basalt. In the great 
court was a red sandstone cistern to catch the 
rainwater. A drain led this out to another red 
sandstone cistern. The base of the walls was 
also of basalt (in places of granite), which ex- 
plains the black-painted dado so frequently found 
in tomb chambers of the Old Empire. The 
walls, above the basalt foot, were all covered 
with fine plaques of white limestone, delicately 
carved and painted, whereof only fragments 
remain. The side posts of the magazine doors 
were of red sandstone. The only fragment of 
sculpture found was a noble head of a colossal 
granite lion. There were also remains of an 
alabaster altar embellished with reliefs of the 
various nomes. 

Throughout the period when true stone 
architecture was arising in Egypt, pyramid 
building steadily lost its charm for the kings. 
Khafra’s pyramid was smaller than Khufu’s, 
Menkaura’s than Khafra’s; their successors 
were yet smaller. The reason evidently was 
because, as time advanced, less of the mass of 
human energy under the command of the king 
was devoted to pyramid building, and more to 
building of some other sort. 

The lecturer next considered the character of 
the divine temples of the Old Empire. Frag- 
mentary remains prove that Khufu and Khafra 
built temples of granite. The shrine was the 
chief feature, and its fossilised likeness is pre- 
served as the Holy of Holies of almost every 
later temple. All of them possess one marked 
characteristic. Entering through the great 
pylon, and proceeding inwards from court to 
court and from chamber to chamber, there is 
a steady diminution in height the further you 
advance. The reason for this is plain. The 
normal temple plan resulted from a series of 
accretions. An Ancient Empire shrine re- 
ceived additions, mostly in front, in the 
Middle Empire, and successive further addi- 
tions in the New Empire. Often the old 
parts were ruinous, and had to be rebuilt, but, 
according to the general Egyptian way of 
doing things, the habit was to reconstruct the 
old parts on the old scale, and as far a3 possible 
in the old style, and to add the new parts in the 
new style. The Middle Empire built on a 
larger scale than the Ancient Empire, the Eigh- 

* Sir Martin Conway eulogised Mons. G. Foucart for his 


labours in connexion with this important find, and passed 
high encomiums upon his Histoire de l'Ordre Lotiforme.” 
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teenth Dynasty on a larger scale than the 
Middle Empire, and the Nineteenth larger 
than the Eighteenth. Thus a big temple, re- 
sulting from the accretions of various building 
periods, naturally grew in scale from shrine to 
pylon, and this feature was adopted into the 
style of temple design, so that even a wholly 
new temple was built in that fashion. From 
these considerations we may safely conclude 
that the Ancient Empire temples were small in 
scale. The best of them, the important royal 
temples, were probably built of the hard and 
precious rocks, such as granite, diorite, por- 
phyry, and alabaster. We have every reason 
to conclude that all the later types of column 
and capital were fixed at this time. The 
lotiform, palmiform, and campaniform or 
papyrus orders are all represented in the 
painted reliefs of the Ancient Emrire. 

Describing the Fifth Dynasty divine temple 
revealed by the recent German excavation, the 
lecturer said that it was built near the Abusir 
pyramid field by the King Ra-en-user in 
honour of the sun-god Ra. Instead of a shrine 
its chief feature was an obelisk raised on a 
massive base covered with great blocks of 
granite at the foot, and with fine white lime- 
stone above. The outer walls were built of 
big blocks of hard, yellow limestone. The 
inner walls were badly built, but covered with 
plaques of finest limestone carved with 
delicate reliefs above a dado painted black. 
At important points the base of the decorated 
walls was of granite. The ceilings were 
painted with yellow stars on a blue ground. 
The relief carvings were admirable, in the 
style of the best reliefs in the almost contem- 
porary tomb of Ptah-hotep. 

The lecturer referred to the evolution brought 
about in temple building by changes in religious 
ceremonial, and by the gradual ousting of the 
laity from the temple services, and the rise of 
the priestly caste. Finally he considered the 
character of the sculptured decoration applied 
to old Empire temples, and the system of its 
distribution. No Egyptian sculpture in the 
round ever surpassed that of the Fifth Dynasty. 
The mural decorative sculpture of the Old 
Empire was correspondingly excellent as far 
as it went, but it suffered froma great defect 
that sculpture in the round escaped. It 
was governed by faulty Egyptian perspec- 
tive. A figure in the round could be abso- 
lutely copied from Nature, but a figure in 
low relief could only be truthfully represented 
by the aid of conventions not yet invented. 
Quality of surface is the great test of bas- 
relief. The best Fifth Dynasty work in this 
kind is sometimes good, though seldom to any 
high degree. The best result is attained when 
the artist treats vegetable forms, especially 
thick growths of lotus and other luxuriously 
growing plants. It is evident that he relied 
strongly upon colour for decorative effect. 
Where the colours have survived an 
excellent effect is obtained. The Egyptians 
attained to perhaps the most perfect com- 
prehension of how to design and carry 
out a decorative scheme in one logical 
style ever attained by any people. Every form 
they employed, whether in their architecture 
or their sculpture, their paintings, their 
writing, their decoration of every object large 
or small, employed for whatever purpose, was 
the consistent outcome of a single artistic ideal. 
All parts therefore harmonised together. 

Egypt has impressed the prestige of its 
mighty name as a country of great buildings 
and noble art upon the imagination of succeed- 
ing generations. We are only now beginning 
to realise that the reputation of Egypt as an 
ancient artistic nation, so far from being 
exaggerated, does not attain the level it 
deserves, 


Mr. R. Phene Spiers, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Sir Martin Conway, said the paper 
not only brought them up to date and took 
account of the latest discoveries, but he thought 
it was the first time that an attempt had been 
made to suggest a period approximately for 
the commencement of what Sir Martin Cor- 
way considered to be a style of architecture. 
Of course there might be some differences of 
opinion as to the point at which that was 
taken. The reader of the paper had mentioned 
the fact that the earlier tombs are intended 
imitations of the palaces or the residences 
of the deceased—that they were cut in stone 
in imitation of the houses or palaces 
which were built in a different material, 
whether of reeds or crude brick. The question 
arose whether when they translated the struc- 
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ture of another material into stone was that 
architectural work. It was symbolical, but how 
far did it constitute architecture? Because the 
gradual imitation of these forms had led to 
all architectural ſorms. They began by copy- 
ing, and then they decorated, and it became an 
architectural feature. The only difficulty was 
to decide when, and at what period, the build- 
ing should be looked upon as being of such 
good proportions and of such refinement in 
design as to constitute an architectural 
building, and not merely a building of 
ordinary character. Il was difficult, of 
course, to grasp the whole paper, and 
he could only take certain paragraphs to refer 
to. First, as regarded the slender columns 
which Sir Martin Conway showed them, 
viz., the representatives of much larger 
features in the' Temple of Assisi, but there 
were still in existence, however, columns of an 
extremely slender proportion in the tombs of 
Beni Hasan. He did not recollect that the 
subject had ever been taken up, but it occurred 
to him when he first saw it that it was an 
attempt at imitation of the interior of a tent. 
It was all carved in the solid rock, and the roof 
sloped out like the pent roof of a tent. The 
columns were, of course, quite insufficient to 
carry the stone roof, and they were carved in 
imitation of the tent poles employed in tents, and 
these columns were quite as slender as those 
which Sir Martin Conway had mentioned, and 
it seemed to be, so far as one could judge, of 
a more beautiful detail than the columns at 
Beni Hasan. In one of the temples dis- 
covered by the Germans, Sir Martin said, 
the columns were of papyrus, and not lotus. 
How could the difference be distinguished? 
He imagined that the series of columns 
bound together were all lotus plants, but that 
at times the capital, instead of being a series 
of lotus buds, had the papyrus flower on it. 
There was a good deal of discussion, of course, 
as to whether wood was used in the con- 
struction of these earlier tombs, and he thought 
Sir Martin Conway was right in saying there 
was no wooden construction, but it was a 
question whether the outside of the larger 
tombs were not covered with timber. After 
all, if they accepted the fact that they were of 
reeds, why were the reeds square ?—as they 
were decidedly in the tomb of Mycerinus. 
Sir Martin Conway had given them periods 
of wattle and mud, and then of crude brick ; 
but he should think that the crude brick would 
have been likely to have been equally as early 
as the other, but that was a question not 
possible to go into. Those who had not been 
in Egypt were not aware that almost all the 
modern buildings on the Nile suggested in the 
distance ancient temples. As they approached 
a village in the distance the houses looked 
like a series of large pylons. The huts 
and pigeon houses above were all built in 
crude. brick, and required a wide base 
to support the brick above, and that ac- 
counted for the batter outside. He would 
say no more on the paper that night, but he 
thought it was a subject which would lead to 
a good deal more discussion and a great deal 
more inquiry. Sir Martin Conway had thrown 
an altogether new light onthe subject, and 
had attempted to fix a period at which archi- 
tecture began, and that was a subject which it 
would be of extreme interest to discuss. 
Professor Beresford Pite, in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said he was afraid he could 
bring to the discussion but a certain spirit of 
inquiry, which he confessed was aroused on 
that interesting evening when Professor Petrie 
read what had been described as an epoch- 
making paper. If he remembered aright, in 
that discussion Sir Martin Conway interjected 
an observation, that the science of architecture 
proceeded upon the basis of imitation—the 
imitation of some anterior method of building 
in another material. He had prophesied to 
himself that night an interesting conflict be- 
tween the Slade Professor of Cambridge and 
the editor of their best-known architectural 
journal, who, he believed, on that occasion took 
a very different view. Now, he did not know 
ifhe was right, but he had a suspicion that the 
paper had been prepared with that militant 
intention, and the thesis so clearly put before 
them had been prepared witha view to attack. 
He was not going to attack it. He would 
not say that the thesis appeared to be in- 
capable of being attacked even in the presence 
of what they knew was the development of 
Greek architecture—in the strange delight 
which they seemed to have taken in imitating 
in a glorious building material construction in 
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an inferior material, following the lines which 
had been so clearly laid down for them with 
regard to the progress of the Egyptian style. 
But they turned their minds westwards and 
found that they were living in an empire 
—the Western Empire of ancient Rome, in 
which a magnificent architecture grew up 
in masonry and out of nothing but masonry. 
Only in a very indirect—he was going to say 
only in a very theoretical—manner cuuld it be 
said that Gothic architecture owed anything to 
preceding methods of construction in any 
material. In some decorative details they 
traced illustrations of the forms seen in other 
countries. They traced representations of the 
Greek volutes in Gothic capitals, but the 
science and the early art of English architec- 
ture grew up and developed out of a delightful 
combination of constructive talent and <esthetic 
taste. There was a singularly perfect engineer- 
ing in English Mediæval architecture, and a 
singularly fine zesthetic taste combined. But 
in Egypt it seemed that there was a high con- 
structive ability and a high technical ability in 
the working of stone, which was intensified in 
the Temple of the Sphinx. This was the only 
one he had seen, and his hair almost stood on 
end when he saw Sir Martin Conway put on 
his own drawing what he made years ago. As 
to the proportion of it, it was drawn froma 
French plate, and the proportion might be 
upset by the rather absurd sheikh standing in 
the foreground. But they found this very high 
dealing with stone without any relation at all 
to its «esthetic value, and apparently much 
later cesthetic taste harked back to it, as children 
delight to imitate one material in another. 
That expression of pleasure seemed to be the 
only raison etre for the perpetration in 
masonry of the crude forms of rush and mud 
dwelling. There were a number of ideas that 
Sir Martin Conway had gleaned and put 
together for them which he found a little 
difficult to relate in a hurry. The rela- 
tion to the tent was dissimilar essentially 
to the relation to the rush hut, and the rush 
building, again, was dissimilar in method to 
the sun-dried brick building. They had the 
tent-peg column and the batter wall, and the 
torus from the rush and mud, and then they had 
the niche or recess from the brick construction 
Clearly. That all these methods of construc- 
tion existed side by side and died ; that they 
were replaced by the stone construction, and 
then that, at a later period, the zesthetic instinct 
went back and called for the rush and mud 
and tent and brick material for esthetic 
expression, was a vastly interesting statement. 
He hoped it would not be attacked success- 
fully. It opened up a new vista in the 
operations of the architectural mind. They 
lived in a period when the architectural mind 
was operated in very different ways. Sir 
Martin Conway skilfully drew their attention 
across the Atlantic, where they are building up 
with steel something of an American style of 
architecture ,to suit the expansive intellect 
and the expanding pockets of their Ameri- 
can brethren. But that steel network 
had imitated and adopted—for it could do 
nothing else—the methods and details and 
forms of the effete architecture of the Western 
Roman Empire. It would be interesting to 
cast a prophetic eye forward to the day when 
some New Zealand Slade Professor of Fine 
Art would come along to the old world and 
wonder how our brethren across the Atlantic 
succeeded in putting their minds back behind 
the fine details of our own work and example, 
and lay hold of the decaying remains of stone 
architecture which had vanished, just as the 
rush and mud architecture of Egypt furnished 
an instance of the extraordinary workings of 
the architectural mind. He anticipated that 
day with much pleasure. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson said he would like to 
refer to one or two points. One was as to 
the supposed similarity which they read in 
their younger days was shown between the 
temples of India and the temples of Egypt. 
He believed the temples of Elephantine had 
been often referred to as being their proto- 
types. It would be interesting to have any 
information on that matter, for he believed 
the similarity had been so great that natives of 
India, when confronted with monuments in 
Egypt, had been so taken with the similarity, 
that they at once scrambled to perform their 
religious duties in the sight of the ancient 
Egyptian remains. Another thing which struck 
him was in the paper which Professor Petrie 
gave when he showed a very interesting diagram 
of a domical structure in wattle and reed, and it 


seemed to him that he had seen nothing of the 
kind translated into stone ; any information as 
to that would be very interesting, and they 
found by that view that barrel vaulting was by 
no means an unknown thing, and yet the 
vaulting was never adopted in open buildings 
in the Egyptian period. If the representation, 
which he believed was carved on stone, really 
represented a wattle and mud structure, that 
had never passed into a stone form. Another 
thing which struck him was the great advance 
in the last few years in their knowledge of 
dates of structures in Egypt. They had nothing 
of that in the early books, and no alternative 
between the astonishing statements of the 
Egyptian priests as to buildings being 17,000 
years before Christ. Those things seemed to 
be passing away, and they seemed to be 
getting much more accurate ideas of the 
epochs in which these different structures 
were put up. 

Mr. R. F. Chisholm remarked that with 
regard to the similarity between the temples 
of India and the temples of Egypt he might 
say that there was the greatest possible simi- 
larity between them, but the subject was so 
large aone that he could do little more than 
refer to it. The temples were not only the 
same, but there was the same idea of the spirit 
of the departed visiting the tomb. In a tomb 
he had to go into at Baroda he found a couch, 
a dressed figure, and a plate of rice. The 
couch was for the spirit of the departed to 
recline on, the figure was to give it corporeality, 
and if it was hungry it would eat the rice. 
There seemed to be exactly the same idea ; but 
to work the subject out and get at the real 
connexion would of course take a long time. 

Mr. Hugh Stannus said he had been much 
interested in the subject of the paper. He 
had brought with him a few photographs 
which he had taken while in Egypt lately, 
thinking that they would perhaps help Sir 
Martin Conway in his demonstrations about 
the evolution of the columns. Mr. Stannas pro- 
ceeded to deal with the photographs, which 
were arranged on the wall, and included views 
of the columns in the tomb; at Beni Hasan, 
the Temple near Der-el-Bahri, and a number 
of other ruins near Karnak. He pointed out 
an example of the square piers which are used 
in the granite Temple near to the Sphinx, and 
said that no doubt the architect found 
the value of having the square piers, inas- 
much as they gave such splendid opportunity for 
storiation. Referring to the photographs 
showing the lotus-bud treatment, Mr. Stannus 
hesitated to use the word “capital.” He 
thought the word capital was almost a mis- 
nomer in the case of Egyptian architecture, for 
they had no idea of making a capital. The 
Egyptian architects did not set out to make 
what is called a capital ; they knew nothing at 
all about it. He had the idea, after looking at 
the matter in all ways, that they used a square 
wooden pillar. He believed it was timber 
rather than a tree because they saw it square 
at the top. At certain festivals, such as the 
festival of the Great Overflow, they would 
decorate the shafts which supported their build- 
ing with nosegays of this lotus flower, which, 
by reason of its great abundance at the 
overflow, became symbolical in the minds of 
the Egyptians of the goodness of the gods. 
Thus they decorated these shafts and tied it 
round with five-fold bands, but they had no 
idea of making a capital. Obviously the lotus 
sometimes was in bud and sometimes in flower, 
and the architect when he desired to perpetuate 
that in the House of the Gods would have to 
choose between the two. Now the buds 
require a less quantity of granite, and thus 
when they built in granite they chose the bud 
treatment rather than the open flower. He 
thought, perhaps, Sir Martin Conway would tell 
them, from his intimate knowledge of Egypt, 
whether there exists any granite shaft-head 
imitating the large open flower. There might 
be, but he knew of none. He knew that the 
open flower was used in the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth Dynasties, but then it was cut in 
sandstone and not in granite. 

The Chairman said they were most fortunate 
in having had the paper read that night, which 
he had no doubt would be called an epoch- 
making paper later on. They had two of 
such papers this session—one that evening and 
the other that of Dr. Evans on Crete. Per- 
sonally he had no knowledge of the country, 
and had not given his study to it, so that he 
would be quite unyecessarily occupying their 
time if he made any remarks upon the paper. 
He would only therefore express their feelings 


of indebtedness to Sir Martin Conway for the 
great research the paper showed, and for his 
coming to read it to them that night. 

Sir Martin Conway, in reply, said the ques- 
tion about the papyrus and lotus column was 
one he would briefly answer. The difference 
between the bundle of papyrus stems and the 
bundles of lotus reeds was that the papyrus stems 
were, roughly speaking, triangular in section. 
It was not necessary to assume that wood was 
used because of the square shape of the facade 
decoration, because it naturally came from 
the use of brick. The square rectangular 
grooving was characteristic also of the early 
crude brick architecture of Chaldea. It was a 
common bond between the prehistoric architec- 
ture of Egypt and Chaldea. As to any con- 
nexion between the architecture of India and 
Egypt he would not like to make any answer. 
All the stone architecture in India was quite 
late as compared to the Egyptian, and there 
was probably no direct connexion between 
them. There was no instance of a stone dome, 
of course, in ancient Egypt. The dome in 
mud appeared to have been employed on a 
small scale in Egypt as well as in Meso- 
potamia—possibly in small cottages, but not 
in any building of any size that they knew 
of. The origin of the dome was one of the 
great unsolved problems of architectural 
history. He quite agreed with Mr. Stannus as 
to talking about “capitals.” Strictly speaking 
they were not capitals, and in all the earliest 
columns the capital was part of the monolith, 
and was not a separate member—it was merely 
the upper part of the column. One called ita 
capital for the sake of convenience. In the 
Ancient Empire all the columns were monoliths, 
and also in the Middle Empire, but later they 
were built up. Asto the nosegay decoration 
he would not like to say much. It would be 
very nice to agree with it, and one of the 
greatest authorities was with Mr. Stannus that 
the idea of these floriated capitals was taken 
from the decoration of columns on festive 
occasions. But on the earliest columns they 
knew of the weight was laid straight on the 
top of the bud, and that could not have 
been the result of directly copying any use 
of actual flowers. He thought they would 
have to wait before they could assert or 
deny that this was the origin of the capital. In 
the granite forms of the earliest period they 
had the lotus-bud, but there was also the palm- 
formed capital in granite of the Fifth Dynasty. 
He was afraid the subject had been put before 
them incompletely, but the object of the paper 
was rather to bring forward the subject for 
discussion than to solve a problem. 


The Next Meeting. 


The Chairman announced that the next 
meeting would be a business meeting, to be 
held on Monday, June 8, to receive the report 
of the scrutineers re the election of Council 
and Standing Committees, and to elect candi- 
dates for membership. The meeting would be 
preceded by a special general meeting, when 
the Council would move a resolution that the 
words ‘during five years from the date of this 
provision by the Privy Council’ be omitted 
from the proviso of by-law 9.” 


—— ee 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 


MEMBERS’ SUPPER. 


THE Members’ Supper of the Architectural 
Association took place on Friday evening last 
week, at the Hotel Great-Central, Marylebone- 
road, Mr. H. T. Hare, President, in the chair. 
The company numbered nearly 150, and among 
those present were Professor Hulme and 
Messrs. Cole A. Adams, M. B. Adams, A. T. 
Bolton, G. B. Carvil, F. D. Clapham, Max 
Clarke, J. D. Crace, E. Guy Dawber, W. M. 
Fawcett, P. L. Forbes, Owen Fleming, Alex. 
Graham, E. Greenop, W. B. Gwyther, A. H. 
Hart, Francis Hooper, W. J. Locke, H. P. G. 
Maule (hon. secretary), Arnold Mitchell, J. 
Murray, W. A. Pite, W. H. Seth-Smith (past 
President), S. Sparrow, Hugh Stannus, Leonard 
Stokes (past President), J. MacLaren Ross, H. 
Tanner, jun., R. H. Weymouth, W. H. White, 
W. Wonnacott, and D. G. Driver (secretary). 

No speeches were delivered during the 
evening, but the following gentlemen assisted 
in making the evening a most pleasant and 
enjoyable one :— Dr. F. Byrd Page (con- 
juring) and Messrs. Harrison Hill (humorous 
recitals and pianoforte sketches), Seth- 
Hughes (solo), and Haydn Wood (violin). 
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METAL FINIAL, BRESCIA. 


THE sketch of this metal finial was mace 
It stands over the pedi- 


at Brescia last year. 
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response, said the Institute had no better friend 


H. Robinson, Professor H. Adams, Messrs. 
T. W. Aldwinckle, T. W. Cutler, E. T. Hall, 
F. H. A. Hardcastle, A. Saxon Snell, H. D. 
Séarles Wood, H. Tanner, Dr. A. Wynter 
Blyth, Dr. W. Collingridge, Dr. Louis C. 
Parkes, Dr. J. F. J. Sykes, E. White Wallis, 
Secretary of the Institute, and others. 

The toast of “The King” having been pro- 
posed by the President and suitably honoured, 
the Duke of Northumberland proposed“ Queen 
Alexandra, the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
the Duke of Cambridge, President, and the 
other Members of the Royal Family.” 

The Duke of Cambridge, in the course of his 


than its present President. He considered the 
work of the Institute a most useful work, and 
he had gladly undertaken the duties of Presi- 
dent, ana though he was in his 85th year he 
hoped to be able to preside over the Institute 
dinner next year. No one in that room took a 
more lively interest in all that concerned the 
welfare of the Institute than he did. 

Sir Francis Sharp Powell, Bart., M.P., pro- 
posed “The Navy, Army, and Auxiliary Forces,“ 
coupled with the names of Inspector-General 
Sir H. F. Norbury, K.C.B., and Lieut.-Colonel 
A. S. Jones, V.C., both of whom replied. 
Lieut.-Colonel Jones said that the Army 
could profit very much from the teachings of 
the Sanitary Institute, which professed to teach 
In all our wars 
the loss by sickness and the want of care in 
the selection of camps and watering places had 
been far more disastrous than from wounds. 
The Army needed to pay more attention to the 
teaching of that Institute that cleanliness was 
everything in sanitation. If the soldier could 
be taught to be cleanly in his habits, to avoid 
foul water wherever he could, and to live as 
much as possible in the open, fresh air, he 
would be benefited immensely. 

Sir Henry Howse next proposed The Houses 
of Parliament.” He said that the connexion 
between the Institute and the legislative 
assembly, was shown in the fact that the 
Institute [could bring a suitable amount of 
influence to bear upon Parliament in passing 
useful sanitary fmeasures, and in opposing 
those of a pernicious tendency. To show what 
steps the Institute took to secure sanitary 
legislation, he might mention the various 


: | matters in which they had been interested 


during the last few years—i.e., a public health 
bill, a London water bill, a vaccination bill, an 
ice cream (Scotland) bill, and a plumbers’ 
registration bill. This year they were in- 


j, | terested in the Housing of the Working Classes 


Bill, the Prevention of Pollution of Rivers and 
Streams Bill—a most important bill, having 
regard to our water supply—a Public Health 
Bill, and the Vaccination Bill—which they 


would petition against, he was glad to say. 


Lord Monkswell having replied for the 


`| House of Lords, 


Mr. Talbot, M.P., in responding for the House 
of Commons, said that a limitation, which was 
not too strictly observed in these days, to im- 
proving the health of the people, was the cost : 


= |“ You cannot help spending the money of the 
people in improving the health of the people. 


ment of the beautiful facade of the church of 


the Madonna dei Miracoli. W. G; G; 
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THE SANITARY INSTITUTE : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


THE dinner of the Sanitary Institute was held 
on Friday evening last week in the Richelieu 
and Medici Rooms of the Hotel Cecil. H.R.H. 
the Duke of Cambridge, K.G., President of the 
Institute, occupied the chair, supported by the 
Duke of Northumberland, K.G., Lord Monks- 
well, Chairman of the London County Council, 
Rear-Admiral A. Fitz-George, Right Hon. J. G. 
Talbot, M.P., Sir Francis S. Powell, Bart., M.P., 
Sir Henry Norbury, K.C.B., Director-General 
Navy Medical Department, Sir William Church, 
Bart., K.C.B., President Royal College of 
Physicians, Sir Henry Howse, President Royal 
College of Surgeons, Sir Homewood Crawford, 
Sir Alexander Binnie, Mr. W. Whitaker, F.R.S., 
Chairman of Council of the Institute, Professor 


Subject to that limitation of expense, there is 


no project, well and fully considered, which 
bears on the health of the people, which the 
Houses of Parliament are not ready and 
anxious to promote.“ 


Sir Wiiliam Church then proposed “ The 
Sanitary Institute.” The condition of the 
Institute was most flourishing, as it had 3,000 
members and associates, a capital of some 
16,000/., and an income last year of 9,941/. It 
was quite true that in the early periods of the 
world and of our own country there had been 
rules and regulations for the preservation of 
health and the prevention of nuisances, but the 
last three or four decades of the past century 
saw more advance in medicine and sanitation 
than all the ages that had gone before. 
He would urge the Institute not so much to 
work for greater powers of law as to do, what 
he believed they were doing, t.c., to try and 
spread knowledge more widely among the 
people. The Congresses of the Institute must 
do much good in that direction, for they 
attracted public attention, and stirred up the 
corporate bodies of the cities in which the 
congresses were held. The Institute was also 
doing good in publishing a journal in which 
all the newest subjects of sanitary science were 
dealt with, and they also gave a large number 
of lectures and demonstrations on sanitary 
subjects throughout the country. Last year 
they held 470 such meetings, which were 


attended by 22,000 people. He was glad to 
find that it was proposed to extend and rebuild, 
the Parkes Museum at Margaret-street—a: 
museum which was of great value to those, 
who used it. He had paid frequent visits ta 
that museum for his own personal information, 
and he had never gone there without learning 
something which he wanted to know. 

Mr. Whitaker, Chairman of Council, in 
reply, said that an institute like theirs com- 
bined, in the work it carried out, various 
classes of the community, and among their 
members were 22 ladies and 107 associate 
ladies, while 261 ladies had passed the examina- 
tion. The work of the Institute was also a 
good deal varied, and one important part of 
that work was the examinations. In most other 
countries those examinations would be con- 
ducted by the Government, but in this country 
a great deal of work was left to private 
endeavour, which, in this country, did a lot of 
good work, and while that was so there was no 
occasion for Government to interfere. The 
examinations were conducted by an excellent 
set of unpaid examiners, who did their work, 
and did it well, for the love of it. As to extend- 
ing and rebuilding the Parkes Museum, while 
they hoped to do that they were not yet in a 
financial position to do so. How were they 
to get the money for the purpose? Perhaps 
the County Council, which seemed to guarantee 
expenses, would help them. Although a great 
many able men gave much valuable time and 
labour to the Institute, still it was necessary to 
have paid officials, and the Institute was to be 
congratulated on its staff, and especially on its 
secretary, Mr. Wallis. The Institute consisted 
chiefly of three classes, j.c., medical men, 
engineers, and architects, and the Council was 
chiefly composed of a tolerably equal number 
of those three classes. One great aim of the 
Institute was to apply knowledge to public 
good, and while it did that he thought it would 
succeed. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


— — — — 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 


A MEETING Of the Surveyors’ Institution was 
held on Monday evening at No. 12, Great 
George-street, Westminster, when the discus- 
sion was resumed on Mr. W. Trustram Eve's 
paper on “Modern Methods of Valuation of 
Manurial Residues.” 

The following is the result of the Pro- 
fessional Examinations, 1903, of the Institu- 
tion :— 

The following Student Candidates have 
passed the Examination for the Professional 
Associateship :— 


B. G. K. Allsop, London; W. W. Batstone, 
Wandsworth Common; H. C. Beaven, Enfield ; 
V. L. Berrie, Tooting; F. G. Bliss, Cheapside, 
EC.; D. F. Broome, Highbury, N. ; R. H. Burstow, 
Hailsham ; H. Clark, Balham, S W. ; C. J. Clements, 
Mansfield; L. C. Coates, West Dulwich, S. E.; 
C. A. S. Collyer, Woking; H. C. English, Folkes- 
stone; C. S. E Evans, Haverfordwest; J. H. Fen- 
ning, Bedford; J. A Flatt, Wanstead, N. E.; A. H. 
Fleuret, Barnes, S. W.; M. S. Glasier, Wimbledon 
Park, S. W.; T. M. Glasson, Aspatria; T. K. Gloag, 
Clapham junction, S W.; F. H. Godding, Canon- 
bury, N.; P. W. Goodwin, Hoylake; J. C. 
Grierson, Liverpool; M. P. Hall, Hampstead. 
N. W.: E. R. Hawkins, Downham Market; P. G. 
Hay. Wallington; H. A Hinton, Highgate, N. ; 
N. L. Holbeche, Birmingham; E. Howard, Wan- 
stead ; J. F. Ingram, Bedford ; E. C Jarvis, Upper 
Tooting, S.W.; W. I. Johnson, Stamford ; P. Kent, 
Colwyn Bay; F. W. Knight, Wimbledon, S. W.; 
H. G Labdon, Paignton; S. Lancaster, Sandgate ; 
J. C. Lucas, Lewes ; W. Madge, London ; E Minors, 
Wolverhampton; H. H. Mitchell, Cheltenham ; 
R. C. Moore, Stamford Hill, N; J. E. Mundell, 
Lewisham, S. E; O. T. Nettelton, Kensington, W.; 
H. P. Nye, Battersea, S. W.; R. B. Pargiter, Eva- 
mington ; H. F. V. Parrott, Hayes; M. D. Parsons, 
Exeter ; C. F. Peile, Whetstone, N.; G. L. Pepler, 
Croydon ; C. N. Philpot, Wickham, H 
shire; H. H. Poole, Kensington, W.; D. D. 
Porter, Hutton, Essex; W. P. Puaddicombe, 
Swansea; E. B. Reed, Uckfield; G. A. 
Rowlandson, Penrith; H. G. Russell, Sutton; 
S. R. Sackett, Orsett ; A. Salwev, Broxbourne ; P. J. 
Seale, Southborough; F. R. E. Sladdin, London; 
D. H. Smith, Soutbend-on-Sea; H. V. 
Reading ; S. W. Smitb, Cheshunt ; C. T. Steward, 
London ; N. D. Stewart, Downton ; A. B. Thornton, 
Woodford Green, Essex ; *S. J. Tillyard, Norwich 
W. Tomlin, jun., Andover ; E. J. Turner, Saltaire 
F. Le Couteur Utterton, Lewes; A. A. V 
Hersham, Walton-on-Thames; J. W. B. W. 4 
Southsea ; I. Wall, Huddersfield ; S. J. Walter, New 
Wanstead ; F. W. Wheeler, Walnam Green, S. W.; 
+H. Williams, Croydon; A C. Willmot, Aspatria. 


* Institution Prize. t Special Prize. 
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Scottish Candidates—H. C. Harland, Drymen, 


N.B. ; G. S. Henderson, Kilmarnock. 


The following non-student candidates have 
also passed the examination for the professional 


Associateship :— 


A. E. Bare, Wandsworth, S. W.; F. G. Bateman 
Ealing, W.; F. G. Baxendale, West Norwood, S. E.; 
H. Bayley, Fishguard ; E. C Baynham, Maidstone ; 
, Bedford ; C. E. Bedford, Acton, W. ; 
H. W. Binns, Richmond, Surrey ; A. N. Blake, Gos- 
port; R. C. Bristow, Clapton, N. E.; W. Bristow, 
Broadbent, Horsforth, 
near Leeds ; A. Bromley, Croydon ; R. C. Bromley, 
Crouch End, N. ; A. J. Burge, Kingston-on-Thames ; 
F. W. C. Chartres, King’s Lynn ; H. O. Clark, Elgin- 
avenue, W.; P. B. Coates, North Curry, Somerset; 
W. J. Cornwell, Barrow-in-Furness; H. Cottam, 
Kendal ; H. Crump, West Hampstead, N. W.; H. G. 
Culver, Twickenham: H. I. Cundy, Stratford; H. A. 


H. B. Beddall 


West Norwood, S E.; W. 


Cutler, Croydon; L. O. Davies, Ealing, W.; R. W. 
Davies, Wallingford ; T. H. Davies, Cardiff; F. 
Dawkins, Bournemouth; G. F. Deane, Reading; 
J. Egremont, 

eatb, S.E.; E. J. Fairchild, South Norwood, S.E. ; 
A. M. French, Maidstone ; P. R. Genders, Clapham 
Common, S. W.; S. H. Gilbert, Mill Hill Park, W.; 
H. E. Goodwin, New Cross, SE ; G. P. Gore, 
Chester; O. Griffiths, London; J. B. Gripper, 
Woking; G. J. Hagger, Redhill; W. Harrison, 
South Lambeth, S.W. ; S. H. Hayllar, Edenbridge ; 
F. S. Henniker, Balham Park-road, S. W.; W. D. 
Heskett, Penrith ; F. Hewitt, Streatham Hill, S W.; 
* A. J. Hoare, Clapham Park, S. W.; C. S. Holditch, 
Ivybridge; P. L. Hopkins, Pontardawe; G. M, 
H order. Ealing, W.; F. A. Houblon, Bishop's Stort- 
ford; F. Howkins, London; : A. P. Ker, Corbridge- 
on-Tyne; F. V. Kirk, South Norwood, S E.; G. A. 
Lambert, Anerley, S. E.; A. B. D. Lang, Weybridge; 
A. R. S. Leaning, Brixton, S. W.; C. Lee-Wright, 
Bristol; P. J. Lindsell, Hitchin; R. Living, 
Plaistow, E.; L. H. Lloyd, Harrow-on-the-Hill ; 
S. F. Lunniss, Chiselhurst; A. R. Margesson, 
Worthing; R. H. J. Maybew, Anerley, S. E.; 
W. E. S. Milne, Hendon, N.W.; W. S. Mockett, 
Wye; E. L. Moore, Muswell Hill, N.; H. J. 
Murphy, Colwyn Bay; A. W. Neate, Newbury ; 
P. J. Netten, Stonehouse ; C. R. Newborn, Barnet, 
N.; A. N. Newling, Liverpool; F. G. Newnham, 
South Norwood, S. E.; J. W. Newton, Leytonstone, 
N E : W. Nixon, Reading ; W. G. Orton, Leicester ; 
F. H. G. Osmond-Smith, Cirencester ; A. Palmer, 
Nunhead Grove, S.E.; F. C. R Palmer, London ; 
E. Parkinson, Halifax; S. H. Pearce, North 
Finchley, N.; H. C. Pinckney, Penshurst ; S. L. 
Porter, Hutton; J. O. Raymond, Tring ; F. C. J. 
Read, New Cross, S E.; R. M. Reeves, Sawbridge- 
worth ; W. E. Ringland, London; J. H. Roberts, 
Aspatria; F. J. Rogers, London; F. V. Rogers, 
London ; F. J. Rose, Upper Tooting, S.W.; J. A. 
Rosevear, Fulham, S.W.; A. L. Rush, Tunbridge 
Wells ; J. H. Salmon, Streatham Hill, SW.; F. L. 
Sanders, Chesham; T. A. Savage, Manchester ; 
J. Scott, Putney, S.W.; J S. Shotton, Croydon; 
J. H. Slade, Upminster ; C. Smith, Totteridge ; F. H. 
Smith, Mansfield; H. Smith, Chelmsford; F. E. 
Sneath, Hendon, N.W. ; N. L. Sparke, Deal; F. A. 
Spencer, Highbury, N. ; G Spyer, West Hampstead, 
N.W. ; H. S. Stewart, Wimbledon Park, S.W. ; P. 
Strudwick, Bromley ; J. J. Strutt, Witham; W. I. 
Tait, Nuneaton ; J. J. Taylor, Norbury, S. W.; E. J. 
Thomas, Gosport ; J. C. Thompson, Leicester ; E. P. 
Turner, Addiscombe, Croydon; E. Underwood, 
Earl's Court, S. W.: L. C. Veale, Finsbury Park, N; 
H. J. Walker, Wigan: H. A. C. Wallace, Seven 
Kings ; E. M. Wason, Blair, Dailly, South Ayrshire ; 
E. W. Watts, Anerley Park, S.E ; F. S. Watts, 
London ; C. A. Webb, Upper Tooting, S.W. ; C. E. 
Westbrook, St. Albans; J. F. Wilkes, Saffron 
Walden. 

Scottish Candidates —B. L. Emslie, Easterton, 
Birnie, Elgin ; N. M. Kerr, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 

Irish Candidate. — H. W. MeComas, Monks- 
town, Co. Dublin. 


The following Professional Associatee have 
passed the Fellowship Examination in Divi- 
sion IV. :— 

J.H J Appleby, Fareham; W.H. Bamford, London; 
A. G. Bradshaw, Lancaster ; F. H. Bramley, Shef- 
field; W. H. Brown, Herne Hill, SE ; C. V. Cable, 
Hartley Wintney; H. F. Cobb, Higham; J. F. 
Cocks, Wye; H. C. Cole, Finchley, N.; O. F. Ccoke- 
Yarborough, Wootton Bassett: E. J. Cory, Rye; 
A. W. Crampton, Mansfield ; C. Dalgliesh, Acton, 
W.; F. 8 Daniell, Colchester; H. Dann, jun., 
Gravesend ; L. W. David, Llandaff, Cardiff; W. R. 
Davidge, Teddington ; J. B. Densbam, Parley ; C. 
H. Dinwiddy, Greenwich, S.E. ; E. M. Draper, 
London ; A. C. Driver, London ; J. R. F. Driver, 
St. Albans; C. J. Elgar, Wingham ; A. 
Eiliott, Liskeard ; R. L. Ellis, London ; W. Fox, 
Bournemouth; F. A. S Goodbody., Bristol; H. C. 
Heath, Westcombe Park, S. E.; F. R Hebdev, Lon- 
don ; R. Hewett, Seale, near Farnham ; **A. W. 
Hosegood, Williton, Taunton; L U. Hubble, 
Hunton, near Maidstone; M. G. Humphry, Cam- 
bridge; C. W. Ingram, Woburn; R. J. Jenkins, 
Portsmouth: A. F. Johnstone, Eastbourne; A. B. 
Jones, London; A. E. Killick, Eastbourne; R. J. 
Lake, Crouch Hill, N.; G. F. Lawley, Tottenham, 

5 men 


* Penfild Silver Medal. t Driver Prize. 
t Beadel Prize. % Bracketed equal Crawter Prize. 


Buckfastleigh; E. Elder, Black- 


Messrs. Crossley Bros. show a generating set, 
consisting of a 12 brake horse-power gas- 
engine combined with a Lancashıre dynamo of 
7-kilowatt capacity. The engine is of a recent , 
type specially designed for electric lighting | 
plants, and it includes several more or less 
novel features. An anti-fluctuator is fitted to 
the gas bag from which the engine draws 
its supply, so that any variation in pressure 
will not affect the proper proportions of gas 
and air in the cylinder; the governor can 
be regulated at will without stopping the 
engine ; duplicate igniters are applied so 
that in the event of one tube breaking 
the light will nut go down; and the engine 
is so designed that an absolutely steady light 
may be ensured without fly-wheeling the 
dynamo. Again, the Sunderland Forge Co. 
exhibit a portable electric circular saw bench, 
a very handy tool for timber merchants, 
builders, and others, possessing as it does the 
advantage of working under conditions where 
an ordinary saw could not be driven. The 
machine is mounted on wheels, and a novel 
feature is the introduction of a turntable on 
the framing, so that the top part of the machine. 
may be swung round to any desired angle 
without shifting the base. By this means a 
cross cut can be taken in places where want of 
room would prevent long pieces of timber 
from being handled. The electric motor 
actuating the saw is of the multipolar con- 
tinuous current enclosed type, and is 
hung on the underside of the table, so 
as to be quite out of the way. This. 
is really a combined exhibit, as the benches 
themselves are made by Messrs. McDowall & 
Sons, of Johnstone, while the motors are made 
by the Sunderland firm. A further application 
of electrical machinery is to be found in the 
combined exhibit of Messrs. Ernest Scott & 
Mountain and the Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co. 
Here we find a Scott & Mountain multipolar 
motor driving an air-compressor capable of 
compressing 134 cubic ft. of air per minute to 
100 lbs. pressure per square inch. Ingersoll- 
Sergeant rock drills are shown on a separate. 
stand. A large assortment of pneumatic tools. 
of various kinds is to be found on the space 
allotted to the Consolidated Pneumatic Tool Co.. 
The appliances shown are tolerably familiar 
in the present day, and include caulking, 
riveting, chipping, and stone-carving ham- 
mers, as well as drills and tube ex- 
panders. The adjoining stand is occupied 
by Messrs. E. G. Herbert, of Manchester, 
who exhibit an ingenious automatic cutting-up 
machine for iron bars or pipes, and dealing 
with any length, shape, or size up to 4 in. 
Various other tools are exhibited on this stand, 
and also a Fletcher's exhaust head for pre- 
venting the ejection of oil and water from 
engine exhaust pipes, as well as for reducing 
the noise. A good many types of this form of 
appliance are now on the market, and con- 
sidering the protection they afford to the 
roofs of buildings it is somewhat surprising to 
find that their use is not yet universal. Messrs. 
Isaac Storey & Sons, of Manchester, exhibit 
one of their twin air-pumps for condensing 
plant, the pumps being direct- driven by an 
inverted compound type steam engine, the 
whole forming avery compact and self-con- 
tained arrangement. The London Scaling Co. 
have a collection of exhibits intended to 
illustrate different methods of cleaning steam 
boilers. The various tools are shown, and some 
samples of scale treated by the company in 
the course of business. Some types of brick 
bridges for boiler furnaces are also on exhibit, 
among which is one patented by Mr. Silley, 
and made by Messrs. James Dougall & Sons, 
of Bonnybridge. This stand is worthy of 
notice, as the cleaning of boiler and the scien- 
tific construction of bridges are matters that do 
not always receive sufficient attention, even by 
engineers. Messrs. John Hudson & Co. show 
their manganesite paste for steam, water, gas- 
joints, and manholes, this composition having 
been supplied to many governments, railways, 
and engineering firms throughout the world. 
A number of exhibits exemplifying the mani- 
fold uses of roller bearings are to be seen on 
the stand of the Empire Roller Bearings 


C. P. Lawrence, Penrith; F. A. Lees, 
London; H. G. Leslie, London; J. Lewis, St. 
Albans; A. W. Lofthouse, Middlesbrough; 
ip. T. Maw, Nutfield; F. W. Merrick, Eden- 
D. Mills, Maidstone; A. E. Mills, 

S. W.; H. Moody, Folkestone ; 
F. I. Neame, Faversham; F. W. Parker, London; 
D. L. Paton, London; H. E. Perks, Bedford: A. E. 
Protheroe, London ; B. T. R. Pyle, Plumstead, S.E. ; 
T. R. Ransom, Upper Tooting, S.W. ; S. M. Row- 
landson, Durham ; A. D. Rutley, Caterham Valley ; 
W. C. Sainsbury, West Hampstead, N.W. ; I. Sanders, 
Southampton ; H. C. Sands, Catford, S.E ; J. L. 
Schneider, Cheshunt ; A. K. Smith, Shepherd’s Bush, 
W.; H. G. Smith, Maidstone; H. Soper, Hove ; 
E. J. Stead, Preston; O. F. Stenning, London ; 
C. F. Stone, Carlisle; J. H. Sutcliffe, Hebden 
Bridge ; R. Tanner, South Kensington, S.W. ; W. H. 
Taylor, Nottingham ; W. B. Tyler, London ; A. C. 
Vickers, West Kensington, W.; J. G. Weall, Wat- 
ford; C. C. O. Whiteley, London ; H. H. Wigley, 
Winslow ; C. M. Wilford, Aiantstable, Armathwaite 
R. S. O.; D. S. Williams, South Benfleet; F. Wil- 
loughby, Merstham; W. E. Wilson, Manchester ; 
H. J. Wonnacott, East Dulwich, S.E. 

Scotlish Candidate.—T. R. Canch, St. Andrews, 
N.B 


N.; 


Irish candidate.— R. B. Gahan, Loughrea. 


The following candidates have passed the 
Direct Fellowship Examination in Division 

Messrs. C. Barker, Bromley ; A. G. Cross, West- 
minster, S.W. ; F. Harrison, Leicester ; A. Roddick, 
Waltham Abbey ; E. J. Silcock, Leeds. 


— — —— ͤ — 


INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING, 
MACHINERY, HARDWARE, AND ALLIED 
TRADES’ EXHIBITION. 


THE collection of machinery and miscel- 
laneous products to which this unnecessarily 
cumbrous title has been given, seems to be 
entirely lost in the huge area of the Crystal 
Palace, and the first feeling experienced by the 
visitor is one of wonder that the promoters could 
not have secured some smaller and more acces- 
sible building for the purpose of the exhibition. 
Although the number of exhibits is small, 
many of them are particularly interesting. 
Nearest to the main entrance is the stand of 
Messrs. G. W. Rundström & Co., of Sweden, 
upon which is shown an automatic safety un- 
coupling device for shafting and machinery. 
The apparatus, termed the “ Pi-coupling,” 
possesses the distinctive features that it applies 
brake power to the shafting simultaneously 
with the disconnexion, and that in addition to 
hanging cords, it is furnished with a disen- 
gagement cord, running along the line shaft. 
The advantages of the arrangement are 
that the shafting and machinery can be almost 
instantly stopped by the pulling of one or 
more cords, the ends of which hang at a con- 
venient height, and that any workman who 
may become caught in the shafting must come 
into contact with the horizontal cord, thereby 
stopping the motion. By pulling a hanging, 
or by pushing the horizontal, cord, the shafting 
is brought to a standstill after little more than 
one-half of a revolution. It would be some- 
what difficult to describe the mechanism 
without the aid of a diagram, but it may be 
said briefly that the operation of the cord 
causes a stud in the coupling to leave its 
position, catching one tooth of a freely rotat- 
ing ratchet wheel, which is then pressed by 
springs against a slot-wheel used for com- 
municating motion to the shaft. When the 
ratchet wheel is acted upon in the manner 
stated, it forces away from the slot wheel two 
or more pawls transmitting motion from the 
driving part of the shaft. The removal of the 
pawls instantly cuts the connexion between the 
two parts of the shaft, and further revolution is 
stopped by the friction resulting from pressure 
exerted by the rachet wheel against the slot 
wheel. Itis well known that even when shaft- 
ing and machinery are properly protected 
accidetts still happen, generally through the 
carelessness of workmen, and it is also the fact 
that accidents due to shafting are almost invari- 
ably severe, partly because the mishap is not 
always noticed immediately it happens, 
and partly because it is difficult to stop 


the motion quickly enough. Anything | Company, which deserves the attention 
tending to protect those employed in aof visitors interested in bearings for shaft- 
factory where machinery is used certainly ing and machinery generally. A very 
deserves attention, and we think the apparatus | compact oil gas. producer is exhibited 


here mentioned will be of interest to many of 
our readers. Several exhibits serve to indicate 
the intimate association between mechanical 
and electrical engineering. For instance, 


$ Penfold Gold Medal. 


by Messrs. Mansfeld & Sons, of Chester. 
This producer is suitable for the manufacture 
of gas from oils, tallow, fat, or grease of 
almost any kind. The gas so produced has been 
pronoinced by Professor W. Robinson to be 
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excellent for driving gas engines, as well as for 
heating and lighting. A generator oi this 
kind is an extremely useful apparatus in 
country houses, as it may be applied in cook- 
ing and other domestic operations, and for 
driving pumps or electric light plant through 
the medium of a gas motor. Mr. Sam Deards, 
of Harlow, has a stand wherein his self-locking 
system of glass roofing is exemplified, another 
system of glazing being shown by Mr. Deacon, 
of Northampton, in a conservatory fitted with 
Deacon’s lead glazing. Mr. Gooding, of 
Holloway, exhibits his interchangeable 
rubber stair tread, which consists of a 
metallic keeper pierced with square holes 
through which blocks of india-rubber are 
placed. The blocks project above the metal 
and form the wearing surface. One advantage 
of this system is that any one of the rubber 
blocks can be replaced in a few minutes when 
worn out, and so the whole of the treads may 
be kept in a constant state of efficient repair. 
There are several fine specimens of gates oi 
various forms, exhibited by the Bostwick Gate 
and Shutter Co., and examples of collapsible 
and wrought-iron gates by Messrs. Worral & 
Co., of Liverpool. The last-mentioned exhibit 
also includes portions of gates, railings, and 
hammered work made to the designs of several 
well-known architects, A space occupied by 
Mr. H. C. Slingsby, of London, contains a 
large selection of trucks of most varied 
types, and for many different purposes. Truck 
design has been raised almost to the level 
of a fine art by the fertile brain of this exhibitor. 
The bewildering multiplicity of special pur- 
poses to which the trucks are suited may be 
gathered from the statement by Mr. Slingsby 
that he keeps a thousand different varieties of 
trucks in his London show rooms. In con- 
cluding this notice, we may mention the 
exhibit of the Silicate of Limestone Co., of 
Westminster. Several samples of artificial 
stone are here shown, and they appear to 
possess excellent qualities, so far as may be 
judged from superficial inspection. This 
material is said to be “a true silicate of lime 
building stone,” whatever that may mean. It 
is claimed for the stone that it is not a concrete 
cast in moulds, but a chemically combined 
stone, resisting city atmospheres and frost 
better than natural building stone, besides being 
cheaper. Practically no information as to the 
material is available for curious visitors, who 
are left to draw what conclusions they may 
from inspection of the samples on view. 


— — —— 


COMPETITIONS. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, HITHER GREEN, 
—The design submitted by Messrs. W. D. 
Church & Son, architects, of 12, South-place, 
Finsbury, in a limited competition, for this 
church, has been selected by the assessor, and 
adopted for execution by the committee. 

BATHS, CAPE TowNn.—Eight sets of designs 
were submitted in competition for the City of 
Cape Town Public Baths, to be erected in 
Caledon-square. The assessor was Mr. F. R. 
Roberts, architect, Durban, and the successful 
architects are Messrs. MacGillivray & Grant, 
Cape Town, 1; Messrs. Sherwood, Pitts, & 
Holland, 2; and Mr. A. Wyatt Papworth, 
A.R.I.B.A., 3. The scheme comprises large 
swimming-baths, first and second class ; ladies’ 
and gentlemen's slipper-baths, first and second 
class ; Turkish baths for ladies and gentlemen ; 
and the usual laundry and other accessories of 
such an institution. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY, FENTON.—For this build- 
ing eighty-nine sets of designs were sub- 
mitted, and the assessor, Mr. Ernest George, 
F.R.1.B.A., has awarded the premiums as 
follows :—First (6ol.), Messrs. Short & Penty, 
of 11, Anley-road, West Kensington Park, 
London; second (3o/.), Mr. J. Stephenson 
Stout, of Whitehaven. The cost of the build- 
ing was limited to 4, 250l. 

INFECTIOUS DISEASES HOSPITAL, CHELMS- 
FORD.—The first premiated design in this com- 
petition was that sent in by Messrs. Pye & 
Bacon, 16, John-street, Bedford-row, W.C.; 
and the second was by Mr. J. Hugh Goodman, 
Town Hall-chambers, Reading. 


— 0M 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


POTTERY : a Handbook of Practical Pottery for 
All Teachers and Students. By Richard Lunn. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


ARCHÆOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL ARCHÆOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE.—A 
general meeting of this Institute was held on 
Wednesday, May 6, Sic Henry H. Howorth, 
President, in the chair. Mr. R. E. Goolden, 
F.S.A., exhibited a bronze spear-head with 
gold rivets found in the Thames near Marlow. 
Mr. E. Towry Whyte, F.S.A., read some notes 
on a Certificate, kindly exhibited by Mr. M. H. 
Beaufoy, issued to Frederick Deninck, a mer- 
chant of London, as having visited the Holy 
Land. It is written on parchment and signed 
by two of the officials of the monastery of St. 
Catherine at Bethlehem, with the seal of the 
monastery attached. The date is 1688. Mr. 
H. Southam exhibited a small silver porringer. 
le mp. late seventeenth century. Professor W. 
Boyd Dawkins, F. S.A., read a paper on the 
pre- Roman and Roman roads in south-eastern 
England. He described how the roads were 
ſor the most part confined to the higher ridges 
in pre- Roman times owing to the lower 
country being for the most part occupied by 
dense forest and morass, visited only 
in Neolithic and Bronze Ages by the hunter, 
and in prehistoric Iron age by the miners 
of iron. Under these conditions the 
population in prehistoric times was mainly 
centred in the North and South Downs, in 
which camps and tumuli abound, and in which 
tracks connecting one settlement with another, 
along lines of least resistance sometimes on 
the crest of ridges and sometimes in the dry 
chalk valleys—give the beginning of the 
system of roads in this district. Professor 
Dawkins then traced the roads from Canter- 
bury as the most important settlement in the 
district of the North Downs of clearly ascer- 
tained prehistoric Iron age. When the Romans 
conquered this part of the country they found 
the existing roads so well adapted to their 
purpose that the only straight road which they 
found it necessary to make in this district was 
the Stanes-street—Mr. Talfourd Ely, F.S.A., 
contributed a paper on “A Roman Light. 
house.” He prefaced his remarks by quoting 
evidence, both literary and from coins, to show 
that lighthouses existed in Roman times. He 
also described the Roman Pharos at Dover and 
at other places on the English coast. The 
Tower of Garreg, near Holywell, in North 
Wales, which is described by Pennant in his 
history of the parishes of Whiteford and Holy- 
well, has been further investigated by IAr. 
Ely, and to prove that this is also a Roman 
Pharos he devoted the remainder of his paper. 
Although parts of the walls are modern, there 
is much which Mr. Ely considered as original. 
The building stands on the summit of Garreg 
Hill, and commands a splendid view over the 
estuary of the Dee. The general appearance 
is that of a Martello Tower; but the work is 
composed entirely of stone bedded in mortar. 
The only traces of openings appear to be on the 
northern side facing the Dee, and these consist 
of a blockeddoor with two windows above, and 
on a third stage three more windows, Although 
the tower may have been used in later times 
as a windmill or for other purposes, as has been 
suggested, Mr. Ely held that this example was 
a rare case of the survival of a genuine light- 
house dating from the Koman occupation of 
Britain. Discussions followed the above ex- 
hibits and papers, in which the President, Mr. 
W. H. Bell, Mr. Rice, Judge Baylis, Mr. 
Wilson, and Mr. Peers took part. 


ee aa. > — — 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held on Tuesday in the 
County Hall, Spring-gardens, Lord Monkswell, 
Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Camberwell Borough Council 13,774/. for 
paving works; West London School District 
Managers, C, ooo. for erection of schoolrooms ; 
and Hackney Borough Council, 20,570/. for 
electric lighting and other purposes. 

Tube Railway Amalgamation.—On the ad- 
journed Report of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee dealing with the Underground Tube 
Railways, Mr. Sidney Low pointed out that 
the result of the various amalgamations would 
create a complete monopoly over the tube 
railways of London. The position was serious, 
and the Council ought to pay close attention 
toi it. At the proper time he trusted the 
Council’s representatives would move in Parlia- 
ment to get the postponement of the Bills until 
after the Royal Commission on London Loco- 


motion had reported. If the Bills were carried 
the railways would be controlled by a cow- 
pany with its head offices in America. 

Mr. W. H. Dickinson said if the Bills were 
carried it would mean the amalgamation of 
103 miles of railway, and the total capital 
would be 35,000,000/. The most important 
thing was to get the rates and charges of the 
various amalgamated railways revised in the 
light of the amalgamation. 

The subject then dropped. 

Vauxhall Bridge. The adjourned Report of 
the Bridges Committee was submitted dealing 
with the new Vauxhall Bridge. The Report 
was given in our last issue, p. 515. The 
Committee recommended :— 


“(a) That the resolution of the Council in so far 
only as it directs that the new Vauxhall Bridge shall 
be an elliptical arch structure be rescinded. 

(>) That the design submitted, showing a steel 
segmental arch structure and the proposed archi- 
tectural and artistic treatment of the same, be 
adopted, with the exception of the pylons. 

(c) That the supplemental estimate of 22,600!, 
submitted by the Finance Committee, be approved. 
and that the Bridges Committee be authorised to 
incur such additional expenditure in connexion with 
the construction of the new Vauxhall Bridge.” 


Mr. Beachcroft asked if a new contract was 
to be entered into with Messrs. Pethick for the 
superstructure of the bridge. 

Mr. Sears, Chairman of the Bridges Com- 
mittee, said the contract would be an entirely 
new one. The work would be put out to 
tender in the ordinary way. 

Recommendation (a) having been agreed to, 

Mc. F, W. Verney said he wished to refer 
back recommendation b, as he wished the 
Committee to report further on the pylons, 
the balustrade, and the piers. The design 
before them was a great improvement on 
designs which had been before the Council 
on former occasions and there was a great 
deal about it which made it worthy of such an 
important structure as a bridge over the 
Thames. But there was much feeling in the 
Council that the height of the pylons was out of 
proportion with other parts of the structure, and 
he thought that the bridge would be improved 
if a good deal of the pylons was removed, and 
if they were shortened and put at both ends of 
the bridge. He did not propose to remove the 
pylons altogether. As to the balustrade, he 
thought it was a great blot on the whole of 
the design. It was a clumsy piece of work 
and was not worthy of the rest, and he hoped 
that that part of the design would be recon- 
structed. As to the piers, he believed that 
those who were mest acquainted with the 
finest specimens of bridge construction on the 
Continent would say that a long line, from one 
end to the other without any break, such as the 
design for the bridge showed, was lacking in 
imagination and.effect. He suggested that the 
piers should be carried up so as to break the 
line of the balustrade and so as to get a better 
architectural effect. The piers were poor and 
flat and low and he ventured to show a design 
which had been prepared which showed how 
the piers might be carried up. The construc- 
tion of a bridge over the Thames was an 
opportunity for beautifying London, and the 
beautifying of London was part of the better- 
ment of London. They could not have poor 
architectural designs, they could not do things 
shabbily, without inflicting upon London ugii- 
ness which would exist from generation to 
generation. 

Mr. A. Smith seconded the amendment. 

Mr. Beachcroft asked how it was that the 
Architect of the Council differed from the 
Committee as to the pylons ? He (the speaker) 
objected to them on the ground of economy. 

Mr. Sears said that Mr. Verney’s amend- 
ment would have the effect of shelving the 
whole question, and that would be a serious 
matter, for it was greatly desired to get on 
with the work without delay. There had been 
a great deal of criticism in regard to previous 
designs for this bridge, but there was 
practically a concensus of opinion in favour 
of the present design. He held in his hand a 
letter written on behalf of a society which 
included such names as Sir E. J. Poynter, Sir 
W. Richmond, Sir Benjamin Baker, and 
Messrs. Thomas Brock, G. Frampton, Aston 
Webb, J. Belcher, H. H. Statham, and others, 
and the last part of that letter was very 
important. The letter was only a matter of 
criticism of detail, and in referring to a detail 
underneath the balustrade, the Architectural 
Vigilance Committee said: “We especially 
call attention to this as we feel that, if the 
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feature is not altered it will go far to spoil 
what will otherwise be a very pleasing and 
satisfactory piece of steel bridge construction.” 

hat was a remarkable testimony and it 
showed that after all their difficulties the 
Council had a very satisfactory design, and one 
which was likely to commend itself to the 
people of London and be a credit to their 
officers, the Council, and the Metropolis. They 
might think it desirable to further consider 
some matters of detail, but he urged the 
Council not to delay the matter. 

The amendment having been defeated, 

Mr. Strauss moved to omit the words “ with 
the exception of the pylons,” and to insert the 
words “and that the question of the pylons 
stand over for further report of the Committee.” 
The word “pylon” meant, according to the 
dictionary, “ a monumental structure constitut- 
ing an entrance to a temple or other large 
edifice.” <A bridge, if not an edifice in the 
Ordinary sense of the word, was a building ofa 
character which required something to show 
the entrance. In connexion with the 
Alexandre III. Bridge over the Seine, which 
was one of the finest bridge designs, there 
were beautiful pylons — not clampsy-looking 
ones. Another very beautiful bridge was the 
one at Stuttgart—a steel bridge, though it was 
at first proposed to erect a masonry bridge— 
and there also were pylons on each side of the 
bridge. Not only did their architect desire to 
retain the pylons, but Mr. Norman Shaw was 
decidedly in favour of placing pylons at the 
entrance of the bridge. If the pylons shown 
on the design hanging on the wall were 
covered, the effect of the design would be spoilt 
—the architectural effect was destroyed [the 
pylons were here covered by strips of paper, 
and there were several cries of “It is im- 

proved! “It is much better! ] Presumably 
there were artistic members of the Council who 
objected to pylons altogether. There was no 
reason why the matter should not be referred 
back, so that the Committee should have models 
prepared showing the treatment of each end of 
the bridge. 

Captain Sheffield seconded the amendment. 


Mr. Walter Emden supported. He said the 
proper place for these pylons would be at the 
entrance of some big temple, with a flight of 
steps leading up toa great trophy at the top. 
The big towers shown on the design would 
cost a lot of money, and would destroy the 
proportions of the bridge; but if the entrance 
were treated as in the Alexandre HII. Bridge 
in Paris, the bridge would be one of the hand- 
somest in London. All that was wanted to 
perfect the design for Vauxhall Bridge was to 
provide a base at the entrance for a group of 
statuary. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., said it was important that 
the Council should put itself in harmony with 
the artists, architects, and also the engineers 
of London, and the Council had done all they 
reasonably could to ensure’ that end. He 

thought it would be unwise to omit the pylons, 

and he suggested that they should approve and 
pass the design, but give the Bridges Com- 
mittee power not to carry the foundations for 
the pylons higher than the parapet of the arch, 
so that if they decided against the pylons 
ultimately the foundations could be used asa 
base for a group of statuary, as suggested by 
Mr. Emden. A model of one of the pylons 
might be put up in plaster, at the cost of a few 
pounds, and it would then be easier to tell 
whether those features of the design were 
suitable. 

Mr. Sears supported Mr. Burns’s proposal. 
They could approve of the general design of 
the bridge and let the question of the pylons 
stand over. 


The amendment and recommendations were 
then agreed to. 


Port of London Commission. Mr. Gilbert, 
Chairman of the Rivers Committee, introduced 
a long report on the Port of London Bill. The 
Committee recommended in the first place that 
the municipal element should be strengthened 
on the proposed Port Commission, the County 
Council to have fifteen members out of the 
forty proposed. The Committee further pro- 
posed that the Council should contribute 
2,200,000}. as its share of the estimated sum of 
2,500,000/, required for the deepening and 
improvement of the river, the remaining 
300,000/. to be contributed by the City Corpo- 
ration. 

. After a long discussion, the Council adopted 
the foregoing recommendations, as well as 
others put forward by the Committee. 


Southern High-level Sewcr Extension.—The 
Main Drainage Committee recominended, and 
it was agreed— 


“(a) That the estimate of 7,2201. submitted by ihe 
Finance Committee in respect of the coustruction of 
a relief sewer from the southern high level sewer in 
Balham High-road to Mayford-road, be approved. 

(b) That expenditure on the work be sanctioned 
to the amount of 5.9401. ; that the sewer and other 
incidental work be carried out by the Council with- 
out the intervention of a contractor: and that the 
drawings, specification, and estimate of 5,9407. be 
accordingly referred to the Works Committee for 
that purpose.” 


Indication of Houses of Historical Interest in 
London.—The Historical Records and Build- 
ings Committee reported as follows :— 


“The Council on December 17, 1901, decided to 
undertake the work of indicating, by means of 
memorial tablets, houses of historical interest in 
London, and referred it to us to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the execution of the work. 
We have accordingly prepared a list of houses which 
we consider worthy of commemoration, and we 
suggest that, as a commencement of the work, 
tablets should be affixed to three of these—viz., I. 
No. 122, Great Portland-street, Oxford-street, the 
house in which James Boswell, the biographer of 
Samuel Johnson died; 2. No. 67, Wimpole-street, 
a residence of Henry Hallam, the historian ; and 3. 
No. 48, Doughty-street, Mecklenburgh-square, a 
residence of Charles Dickens, the novelist. It should 
be mentioned that the houses have not been selected 
as being necessarily in our opinion those which re- 
quire indication beyond all others. We propose to 
submit to the Council, in due course, further lists, 
which will together form a fairly representative 
selection. In all of the above cases we have care- 
fully verified the facts connected with the houses in 
question, and we have also in each case obtained the 
necessary consents of the ground landlords and the 
lessees to the erection of memorial tablets. The de- 
sign of the tablet which is proposed to be used has 
been prepared by the superintending architect. 
It is proposed that, except as regards design, the 
tablets should be similar to those previously used by 
the Society of Arts, viz., encaustic tablets, 19 in. in 
diameter, with plain lettering in white upon coloured 
ground suitable to the buildings upon which they 
are to be placed.” 

A recommendation to the above effect was 
agreed to. 

Clifford's Inn.—The same Committee, re- 
ferring to the sale of Clifford's Inn, reported 
as follows :— 


“The site will no doubt be used for building 
purposes, and we are of opinion that it is a matter 
of deep regret that the historic buildings comprising 
the inn, and especially the hall, should be thus 
demolished. We are not however prepared, owing 
to the great cost involved, to recommend the pur- 
chase of the property by the Council. For the pur- 
poses of record we have given instructions for 
photographs of the buildings to be taken and 
drawings made of objects of interest in connexion 
with the inn. It may be mentioned that the oak 
panelling, &c., in one of the rooms is expressly 
excluded from the sale by auction, and the vendors 
reserve to themselves the right to sell and remove 
it.” 


Housing.—The Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee reported as follows :— 


“We have to report that Sandwich-buildings, 
Swan-lane estate, Rotherhithe, are now ready tor 
occupation. The buildings have been erected to 
provide rehousing accommodation for persons to 
be displaced by the construction of the Rotherhithe 
Tunnel. They contain twenty tenements of two 
rooms and twenty tenements of three rooms, afford- 
ing accommodation for 200 persons.” 


Trecs, Holborn to Strand.—The Improve- 
ments Committee submitted the following 
report :— : 

“For some time past we have had under con- 
sideration the question of the most suitable kind of 
tree for planting in Kingsway, Aldwych, and the 
widened portion of the Strand, and we have been in 
communication with the Parks and Open Spaces 
Committee on the subject, as we were desirous of 
arranging for some suitable species of trees, other 
than the frequently-used plane tree. The Parks 
Committee thought that plane trees were the most 
suitable for the purpose, but having very carefully 
considered the subject and consulted the West- 
minster City Council, upon whom the maintenance 
of the thoroughfare and the trees therein will even- 
tually devolve, we have decided that in the widened 
Strand, where some plane trees have already been 
planted, only plane trees shall be used ; that plane 
trees and acacias shall be planted alternately in 
Aldwych, and plane trees and ailantus trees shall be 
planted alternately in Kingsway. We have also 
arranged with the Westminster City Council that 
the trees shall be in our charge until their growth 
is assured, that is to say, for a period not exceeding 
three years after the streets in question have been 
handed over to the City Council.” 


Theatres.—On the recommendation of the 


Theatres and Music Halls Committee, the 
following proposals were agreed to:. 

A side show at che London Exhibitions, 
Earl's Court, known as the Martinique side 
show (Mr. A. O. Collard). - 

A side show in the Western Gardens of the 
London Exhibitions, Earl’s Court, to be known 
as the Musical Ride” (Mr. A. O. Collard). 

A side show at the London Exhibitions, 
Earl’s Court, to be known as the Spider’s Web 
(Mr. A. O. Collard). 

Alterations which it is proposed to make at 
the Vaudeville Theatre, Strand (Mr. J. G. W. 
Buckle for Messrs. A. and S. Gatti). 

Sewage Disposal, Epileptic Colony, Horton.— 
The Asylums Committee recommended, and it 
was agreed— 


‘That the Council do sanction the payment to the 
Epsom Urban District Council of a sum of 1,250/., 
being a contribution towards the cost of providing 
pumping apparatus on the Epsom Urban District 
Council's sewage farm, in order that the sewage 
delivered thereon from the epileptic colony may be 
suitably dealt with on such farm.” 


Proposed New Asylum.—The same Committee 
reported that on March 24 last the Councib 
authorised the Committee to proceed with the 
erection of a replica of the Horton Asylum on 
the Horton estate, and on March 31 approved 
the estimate submitted by the Finance Com- 
mittee, amounting to 97,2101., for the following 
works in connexion with the erection of such 
asylum, viz., foundations, roads, architect's and 
quantity surveyor’s fees, additions to the central 
station for the supply of electric current and 
the sinking of a well. The Council, however, 
reduced the provision in the estimate for 
the architect and quantity surveyors from 
13,000/. to 10,000/1., being of opinion that 
the ſee proposed to be paid to the archi- 
tect, Mr. Hine, should not exceed 7, oool. 
Mr. Hine has now written refusing the offer, 
as he regards his original charge as moderate, 
and is supported in this view by the President 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, to 
whom he had referred the matter. He claims 
that he received 6,500/. for the Horton Asylum, 
which was altogether inadequate. He explains 
in his letter that he cannot regard the Council's 
actions as due to feelings personal to himself, 
but that it was either intended as an attack on 
professional charges or that it arose from a 
misconception of the facts of the case. In the 
former event he adds, “I feel it a duty to my 
profession to resist it, and this consideration 
has influenced me as much as other more 
oi a ones in declining your committee’s 
offer.” 

In face ↄf the very firm statement of Mr. 
Hine, the Committee reiterate that they 
think 10, oool. is a reasonable fee. They add: 
“It may not have been appreciated that on 
account of the variation of levels it will be 
necessary to remodel to some extent a number 
of the working drawings, and that the wholeof 
them will have to be redrawn in order to 
obtain the several sets required for the proper 
execution of the work. We think that for a 
repetition of the Horton Asylum Mr. Hine 
should be the architect. If he is not appointed 
it will be necessary to obtain fresh designs from 
some other architect, which would involve 
many months’ delay and in all probability 
entail much additional cost. We are, therefore, 
constrained to ask the Council to reconsider 
its decision in reducing the proposed fee to Mr. 
Hine.“ 

Mr. Hubbard, Chairman of the Committee, 
driefly moved to this effect, but the considera- 
tion of the matter had to be deferred, as the 
Council was then, at 8.30 p. m., counted out. 


— — 


WESLEY HALL, WIGAN.—A new Wesley Hall has 
just been opened at Wigan. The new building, 
intended to be used for Sunday-school work, is 
carried out in Yorkshire stone, and is of Gothic 
design. It has an elevation to Dicconson-street and 
Standisbgate. The lecture hall is capable of seating 
about 450; it has an open Gothic roof and large Per- 
pendicular tracery windows at each end glazed with 
leaded lights, by Messrs. T. Smith & Son, Manches- 
ter. The whole of the building is heated with hot 
water, low pressure system, by Messrs. Saunders & 
Taylor, Manchester. The building contract has 
been in the hands of Messrs. J. Johnson & Son, 
Wigan. In the church a new organ has been placed, 
built by Messrs. Conacher & Son, Huddersfield. 
The church has also been re-decorated by Mr. R. 
Banister, Poolstock, Wigan, and fitted with electric 
light, along with the new portion, by Mr. J. Barton, 
Blackburn. The work has been carried out from 
designs by, and under the superintendence of, 
Messrs. J. B. & W. Thornley, architects, Wigan, 
Darwen, and Blackpool. 
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fault, and after the malevolent critic had pulled 
the design to pieces, to turn round and convict 
him of having criticised the work of an 
eminent architect. However, the result ought 
to satisfy the Bridges Committee that they 
were wrong before, and that those who 
objected so strongly to their first design can 
recognise a good thing when they see it. 

We do not think, however, that Mr. Norman 
Shaw had anything to do with the method of 
filling up the spaces between the cantilevers 
with steel plating, so as to make it look like a 
tank. If he had, we should think his judgment 
at fault in that case; but we suspect that this 
is a piece of the engineer’s detail. It is a mis- 
take, and we think all our readers will agree 
that it will spoil the design if carried out. It 
gives a heavy and clumsy appearance to that 
portion of the design, which is quite at variance 
with the character of the rest of the steelwork, 
and it is in fact a sham; and unless this is 
altered, an otherwise good piece of work will 
be spoiled. 

We do not particularly admire the pylons ; 
and if carried out, they should be smaller and 
more simple in form, and might certainly very 
well be improved in architectural design and 
treatment. 


Oxonians, traces of the original windows and 
other features, which have been, till the pre- 
sent works revealed them, buried in adjacent 
buildings. 

The contractors are Messrs. Benfield & 
Loxley, of Oxford, and the clerk of works is 
Mr. E. Long. 


Illustrations. 


THE LATEST EDITION OF VAUXHALL 
- BRIDGE. 


E give this week a perspective view of 
\\ the design for Vauxhall Bridge as now 

— proposed, and elevations of the design 
as proposed some months agu and as now pro- 
posed. The difference is certainly most 
striking, and shows what may be the effect of 
strong public criticism on work of this kind. 
It is true that the Bridges Committee, when 
they found what an outcry the first design 
raised among artists, professed that they had 
never intended to carry out that design, and 
that it was only made to show the general lines 
of construction, & c. We fear we are not simple. 
minded enough to accept this explanation. 
fhe first design, with its immense coarse 
spandrel ornament, is at all events what their 
engineer would have carried out ; and when 
we made a visit to the County Council Offices 
to see the ‘design, a superior official who was 
deputed to show it to us said, as we entered 
the room There it is; and a beautiful bridge 
it is“; and we have no doubt that this gentle - 
man was only repeating what he had heard 
as the general impression in the Council. 

Any architect who saw the present proposed 
treatment of the balustrade and of the span- 
drels of the girders would of course at once 
see that this work never came out of the 
County Council workshop. The Council have 
been repeatedly advised that they ought to put 
the design of the architectural portion of a 
bridge into the hands of an eminent architect ; 
it appears that they obstinately refuse to do 
this formally, but that they are willing to seek 
the advice of an eminent architect informally 
and sub rosd, as it were, and then put it 
forth as their own architect's work, as 
they certainly did in the first-instance. This 
does not seem a very handsome way of acting ; 
and one is glad to find that, on second 
thoughts, the Bridges Committee seemed to 
consider it right to admit Mr. Norman Shaw's 
assistance. Possibly the real object was to 
try to catch their critics, who of course are 
believed to be only inspired by a desire to find 


GATEWAY, NOTTINGHAM CASTLE. 


THE old gateway of Nottingham Castle, now 
the town museum, consists of the lower part 
only of the original structure. Part of itisa 
mere shell, and part of it has served as an 
estate office for the Duke of Newcastle. 

The outside masonry is much decayed, and 
has been patched with brickwork, which is 
now falling off the wall, together with part of 
the old ashlar facing. 

The drawing shows Mr. Jackson’s scheme 
for repairing and strengthening the remains, 
and converting them into rooms for museum 
purposes. 

— — 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 


Kensington, South.—That the resolution of the 
Council of March 17, in regard to the retention of 
two studios at the rear of Nos. 17 and 18, Pembroke- 
square, Kensington, be rescinded, and that the sol- 
citor do take the necessary proceedings to obtain 
the demolition of the portion of the buildings whic 
has becn erected, if it has not already been removed. 
— Agreed. 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Fulham.—Buildings on the east side of Gliddoe- 
road, Fulham, between No. 25 and Gunterstooe 
road (Mr. W. Cave for Messrs. Squire & Potter! 
Consent. 

Lewisham.t—A two-story porch additionto a block 
of residential flats on the north side of Sydenbam 
Park, Lewisham, eastward of Sydenham Park-road 
(Mr. H. G. Leslie).—Consent. 

Westminster. Deviation from the plan approved 
on July 29, 1902, for the erection of one-story shopt 


NEW BUILDINGS, HERTFORD 
COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


THE new buildings for Hertford, now being 
built from Mr. Jackson’s design, are on the 
north side of New College-lane, which divides 
them from the rest of the college. It is pro- 
posed to connect the two parts by a bridge 
across the street and by a subway under it. 

The block now in progress contains three 
staircases and twenty-four sets of rooms for 
fellows and students. In the basement are 
bathrooms and cellarage. 

Future extension is provided for, to Holy well- 
street northwards, where the college has 
acquired a frontage, and up to the Indian 
Institute on the west side. The latter exten- 
sion will include the repair and exposure of 
the interesting octagonal chapel of Our Lady 
at the Wall, which, though sadly mutilated and 
cut up into offices and shops, retains, besides 
the beautiful little doorway well known to 
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and entrance porches in front of Nos. 147, 149, and 
151, Victoria-street, Westminster, so far as relates 
to the erectien of a party-wall, with projecting 
pilaster and plinth, between Nos. 149 and 151 
(Messrs. Z. King & Son).—C pnsent. 

Clapham.— Au extension of the periods within 
which the erection of buildings on the south side of 
fae Clapham, to abut upon Park 
Hill, was required to bs commenced and com- 
pleted, be granted. Consent. 

Dulwich.—A wood and tile hood over the entrance 
to No. 270, Lordship-lane, Dulwich (Me. A. E. 

Kent).—Consent. 

Greenwich. — Bay windows at the first and second 
floor levels of a building upon the site of Nos. 18 
and 20, The Vale, Blackheath (Messrs. J. D. Mathews 
& Son for Mr. H. Burnside).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—One-story shops upon the forecourts 
of Nos. 315 and 315A, Brockley-road, Lewisham 
(Messrs. Norfolk & Prior for Mr. C. C. Story).— 
Consent. 

Limehouse.—One-story shops to Nos. 654 and 656, 
Commercial-road, Limehouse (Mr. A. T. Bolton tur 
Mr. R. George).—Consent. 

Paddington, South.—Retention of a projecting 
balcony at the second-floor level of No. 18, Hyde 
Park-place, Paddington (Mr. E. K Purchase).— 
Consent. 

Dulwich.—An addition to Christ Church ( Presby- 
terian Church), East Dulwich-grove, Dulwich, to 
abut upon Townley-road and Calton-road (Mc. C. E. 
Barry for the Rev. J R. Patterson).—Consent. 
Hammersmith. — The retention of a projectiog 

illuminated sign at the Red Cow public-house, 
Hammersmith-road, Hammersmith (Messrs. Bull & 
Bull for Mr. W. Brown). —Consent. 

Strand. -A projecting clock at No. 126. Regent- 
Street, S“. James 's, Westminster (Mr. H. F. Tomalin 
for Dr. Jaeger's Sanitary Wollen System Co.., Ltd.). 
— Refused. 

Marylebone, East —A glass and iron shelter in 
front of a porch at No 22, Portland-place, St. Mary- 
tebone, to abut upon D icness-street (Mr. C. Brooks 
for Mr. T. McKenna).—Refused. 

Strand.—Retention for a turther perioi of the 
three wood and glass showcases erected in front of 
No. 1, Piccadilly-circus, St. James's, Westminster 
(Mr. A. Oldcorn).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Westiniuster.—A building at the rear of Nos. 106, 
108, and 110, Brompton-road, to abut upon C ottage- 
place (Messrs. Blangy & Van Baars for Messrs. 
Spiking).—Consent. i 

Hammersmitli.—Iufitmary and workhouse build- 
ings on the north side of Ducane-road, Wormw vod- 
scrubbs, Hammersmith (Mr. J. Lamb for the Ham- 
enersmith Board of Guardians). —C snsent. 

Fulham.—A coach-house on the eastern side of 
Argon-mews, Fulham-road, Walham Green (Mr. 
T. J. Evans for Mc. T Davies).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Line of Frontage. 


Strand. The retention of two show-cases in front 
-of No. 6, Shaftesbury-avenue, Piccadilly, abutting 
upon Great Windmill-street (Mr. J. B. Pinchbeck for 
Afr. G. A. Milward).—Refused. 


Lincs of Frontage and Construction of 
Buildings, 

Rotherhithe.—A bridge to connect Messrs. A. & P. 
Keen's premises on the north and south sides of 
Bermondsey-wall, Rotherhithe (Messrs. Gelder & 
Son for Messrs. A. P. Keen).—Cunsent. 


Space at Rear. 


Lewisham.—A modification of the provisions of 
Section 41 of the Act with regard tu open spaces 
about buildings, so far as relates to the nroposed 
erection of a two-story building on the east side of 
Shell-road, Lewisham, northward of No. 3 (Messrs. 
1 = Whitehead for Messrs. Hodson Brothers). 
— Consent. 


Deviation from Certified Plans. 


Islington, East.—Certain deviations from the plans 
· certified by the District Surveyor so far as relates 
to the proposed rebuilding of the Hen and 
Chickens public-lLouse and Nos. 128 and 130, 
anonbury-road, Islington (Mr. W. A. Aickman tor 
Mr. L. Taylor).— Consent. 


Formation of Strects and Line of Frontage. 


Norwood.—That an order be issued to Messrs 
F. & W. Stocker sanctioning the formation or lay- 
ing out of three new street: for carriage traffic to 
lead from Herne Hill to Eimwood-ruad, Dulwich, 
and in connexion therewith the widening of a por- 
tion of Herne Hill and the erection of buildings to 
an advanced line of frontage (for Mr. H. G. Small- 
man).—Consent. 


Formation of Streets. 


Hammersmith.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
E. K. Purchase refusing to sanction the formation 
or laying out of a new street for carriage tratfic to 
lead out of the east side of Standish-road, King- 
‘street, Hammersmith.— Agreed. 


Means of Escate at Top of High Buildings. 


Holborn.—Certain deviations from the drawing 
approved on March 22, 1899, in respect of the means 
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of escape in case of fire proposed to be provided on 
the sixth floor of a block of buildings (known as 
Oxford Mansions) on the south side of New Oxford- 
street, Holborn, at the corner of Bloomsbury-street, 
on the site of Bedford Chapel (Mr. G. D. Martin for 


Mr. J. Carmichael) —Consent. 


Cubical Extent. 


Hackney, North.—Three additional stories to, and 
an extension of the basement of, No. 24, Shackle- 
well-lane, H ickney, which premises, with additional 
premises eastward, would together exceed in extent 
259,000 but not 450,000 cubic ft. (Mr. J. R. Vining 
fur Messrs. Lloyd, Attree, & Smith).—Refused. 


* The recommendation marked t is contrary to 
the views of the Local Authority. 


— —— 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


THE Glengarnock Iron and Steel Co., of 
Ardeer aud Glengarnock, send us their hand- 
book of stcel sections, a clearly printed and 
well-arranged volume of sufficient size to be 
convenient for office use. This firm manu- 
factures steel by the Siemensacid open hearth, 
Bessemer-acid, Siemens basic, and Bessemer 
basic processes, and the material is guaranteed 
to stand tensile strain of from 26 tons to 30 tons, 
27 tons to 31 tons, and 28 tons to 32 tons per 
square inch, with 20 per cent. elongation in a 
length of 8 in., these tests being accepted by 
the Admiralty and Lloyd's surveyors. In the 
case of structural steel the strength is from 23 
tons to 32 tons per square inch, the tables of 
joists and girders being calculated on safe 
stresses of 5 tons and 7'5 tons per square 
inch, practically representing about one-sixth 
and one-quarter of the breaking loads. A 
simple rule is given in the preface for arriving 
at any other desired working stress to suit 
pirticular circumstances. It is not stated any- 
where in the tables whether the safe loads are 
calculated on the assumption that the ends 
are fixed, or merely supported, but from 
one oc two calculations we have inade, the 
condition of non-fixity appears to form the 
basis of the loads. This is quite as it should 
be, although it is somewhat a disadvantage to 
the makers that the fact is not clearly stated, 
because they may not be credited with the 
adoption of the safer method of computation. 
The tables would be improved by the addition 
of the moments of resistance for the different 
sections, and as the least moments of inertia 
would be u3eful in many examples, these 
measurements should be placed side by side with 
the greatest moments already given. The pages 
devoted to angles, tees, and channels contain 
no data for the convenience of the user, 
beyond the bare dimensions, this being an 
omission that ought to be made good in the 
next edition of the book. Some tables of steel 
stanchions and columns are included, but 
without the least moments of inertia, or the 
radii of gyration. Even with the deficiencies 
mentioned, this handbook is vastly superior 
to most of the publications issued by firms 
concerned in the structural steel industry. In 
fact, there are at the present moment only three 
better section books in existnece. The recent 
adoption of standard dimensions will afford a 
very suitable »pportunity tor the Glengarnock 
Works to produce a thoroughly satisfying 
guide to their productions, and we hope to 
find that this firm, and others in Great 
Britain, do not intend that American steel- 
works shall be allowed to maintain their 
existing supremacy in technical literature of 
the kind. 

Mr. W. A. Gibson, of London and Glasgow, 
send: us his catalogue of lifts, in which some 
twenty pages are devoted to various forms of 
hydraulic lifts, which may be thus classified :— 
(i) Low- pressure suspended types for passen 
gers and goods, driven from mains where 
pressure exceeds 30 lbs., from an overhead 
tank, from enclosed tank on the hydro-pneu- 
matic system, and from the Quimby pump; 
(ta) low-pressure direct-acting platform type 
tor goods; (2) high-pressure suspended type 
for passengers and goods driven from com- 
pany’s mains or private installation, with and 
without variable power gear ; (24) high-pressure 
direct-acting type. Very few details of the above 
lifts are given in the catalogue, but each type is 
excellently illustrated, sc that a good general 
idea of the apparatus may be obtained. Elec- 


tric-lift equipment, controlled by rope, by a 
switch in the car, and by push-button, is next 
described and illustrated, the last-mentioned 
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there are various conveniences and saſeguards 
that will be appreciated by users. Thus, after 
the gates have been closed, the pushing of a 
button on any floor brings the lift to that level, 
and the safeguard is that one journey musc be 
completed before the lift will respond to another 
call; no gate can be opened until the car is 
opposite the landing, and the car cannot be 
started before all the gates are closed. The 
remaining types of lifting machinery men- 
tioned are belt-driven screw-gear lifts, hand- 
power goods, and dinner lifts, and the rest of 
the catalogue is occupied by matter descriptive 
of valves, accumulators, pumps, lift cars, and 
lift enclosures. The volume is printed and 
illustrated in admirable style, and as a sum- 
mary of different forms of lifting appliances it 
will be found of service both to architects and to 


ee —— 


intending purchasers. A supplementary book, 
containing information of more detailed cha- 
racter and dimensions, such as are published 
by several lift makers, would probably be 
valued by architects, as it is extremely handy 
to have measurements at hand when pre- 
liminary plans for buildings are being prepared. 
To be obliged to write to the m keʻs of spe- 
cialities for dimensions which ught to be in a 
catalogue causes unrec23sary delay, and fre- 
quently both corre pen jence and interviews, 
for which it is not always convenient to find 
time. 


The British Accumulator Co, of Vic- 


toria-street, S.W., have sent us their catalogue 
of accumulators. 
electric light and power stations, or for trac- 
tion purposes. 
the plates, and it will be seen from the dia- 
grams that the method of 
a large contact surface per unit quantity of 
lead. A guarantee is given 
and their 
periods up to ten years at an annual premium. 
Any of our readers who may be interested in 
accumulators should write fur a copy of this 
catalogue. 


These cells are for use in 
A clear description is given of 
construction ensures 


with the batteries, 


maintenance is undertaken for 


Ecitn’s Engineering Co. send us cata- 


logue No. 142, descriptive of the “ A.B.C.” 
Fan System of heating 
large buildings. 
plenum method 
ventilation, 
appears to be well-designed and well-made. 
Propellor or f 
according to circumstances ; the heaters are in- 
variably bailt up in sections, and the method of 
air distribution f 
cold air as necessary for the proper regulation 
of temperature. 
to factory and warehouse buildings. 


and ventilation for 
This is one variety of the 
of dealing with heating and 


and the apparatu} illustrated 


centrifugal fans are employed 


provides for the admixture of 
This catalogue refers chiefly 


The Lift Fireplace Co. (Manchester) send 


us a pamphlet describing and illustrating 
their “ Liftable” firegrate, which can be left at 
a level with the hearth for slow combustion, 
or raised by a pulley arrangement for quick 
combustion. ; 
there is something new, we believe, in the 
working and the h 
blower is brought down to the grate as it is 
raised, 
worth the attention of architects. 


The principle is not new, but 
arrangement by which a 
It seems a very good fireplace, and 


Messrs. Joseph Cliff & Sons (Wortley, Leeds) 


send us an excellen'ly got up illustrated cata- 
logue of ; 
description, scullery sinks, slop sinks, hospital 
hec-oan sinks, post mortem and mortuary slabs, 
&c., all of the best make in glazed porcelain. 
The catalogue also includes sink fittings and 
Yorkshire brown stone- ware sinks. 


their porcelain sinks of every 


Messrs. Cox Bros. & Co. (Maidenhead) send 


us their illustrated catalogue of plain strong 


timber fencing. open 
tion in oak or fir; and field gates in oak, larch, 


or deal. 


palisading, & z. for execu- 


Messrs. Stephen & Carter send u; their il - 


lustrated catalogue of builders’ ladders, exten. 


sion ladders, step ladders, trestles, builders’ 
hand carts and barrows, garden and stable 
barrows, brickmakers’ barrows, trollies, masons’ 
trucks, &:.; also screens, sieves, drain-clearing 
fittings, and their improved expanding drain 
stopper. , 
Messrs. Croggon & Co., of London, Liver- 
pool, and Glasgow, send us their new catalogue 
of icon roofs and buildings, in which the 
designs and illustrations are said to be taken 
from work actually carried out by the firm. 
Section 1. refers to iron and steel roofs and 
buildings, and here we find a number of 
sectional and dimensioned diagrams of self- 
supporting roofs, the cheapest form of such 
construction; of principals for pitched and 


method having the advantage that the services curved roofs, designed to utilise stock sections 
of an attendant my be di-pensed with, while | of the various bars required, and of principals 
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suitable for churches, mission rooms, and 
schools. Section 2 contains plans and per- 
spectives of wood-framed buildings covered 
with galvanised corrugated sheets, the struc- 
tures so illustrated being chiefly churches, 
mission rooms, portable houses, pavilions, and 
farm buildings. 


Messrs. Beck & Co., of London, send us a 
copy of their general catalogue issued last 
month. This is a well- bound volume of 274 
pages, containing a large amount of detailed 
information relating to water fittings, fire ex- 
tinguishing apparatus, pumps and pump fit- 
tings, steam fittings, hot water boilers, and 
similar appliances. While the catalogue gene- 
rally is a useſul labour- saving device for the 
busy architect or estimating clerk, special in- 
terest attaches to the pages describing and il - 
lustrating the Imperial water meter, the inge- 
nious apparatus patented by Mr. Schönheyder. 
The mechanism of this inachine is as simple as 
it is beautiful ; the meter is capable of register- 
ing the merest dribble ; regulation is very 
rarely necessary; and the meter can be exam- 
ined or cleaned without removal from the pipe- 
This type of meter is also applicable for 
measuring hot feed water for steam boilers, 


line. 


the method of fixing under such condition 
being clearly stated in the catalogue. | 


Erith’s Engineering Co., of London, send 
us their catalogue describing the A.B.C.” Pro- 
gressive Tunnel Dryer, specially adapted for 

ing bricks, tiles, and terra-cotta, but also 
suitable for the treatment of other materials. 
The drying system consists essentially in the 
application of air at a decreasing range of 
humidity and an increasing range of tempera- 
Bricks are piled on steel cars, and are 
then passed through drying chambers, or 
tunnels, in a continuous manner, while a con- 
stant volume of hot air is circulated in the 
reverse direction. Thus the fresh bricks en- 
counter air that has absorbed a considerable 
amount of moisture and lost much of its 
Original heat in drying the bricks previously 
passed. By this treatment the bricks are 
rapidly and economically dried without the 
As a general rule, 
steam is the best means of providing the 
necessary heat, and it is applied in a special 
form of air-heater, in connexion with which a 
fan is employed for the distribution of heated 
air through ducts in such a way that the user 
may have complete control at all seasons over 
the volume, temperature, humidity, and cir- 
culation. In some cases heat from the cooling 
kilns is utilised to produce the required tem- 
perature in the brick dryer. The gases leaving 
the kilns are first mixed with the requisite 
volume of cold air to reduce them to the proper 
temperature, and then distributed by means of 
Illustrations are given of 
typical installations, fans, heaters, and the cars 
upon which material is stacked before passing 


ture. 


development of cracks. 


a fan, as before. 


through the drying chambers. 
— ites. cai eames 


Correspondence. 


FIRE PREVENTION EXHIBITION. 


SIR,—In your notice of the International Fire Pre- 
vention Exhibition at Earl's Court you say that the 
iron strings and risers in a staircase we show would 
almost certainly fail in a severe fire. That is, of 
course, true enough if such stairs were fixed inside 
a building, but these are intended for outside use, 
where experience shows that they are safe from 

damage, even in very severe fires. Such was the 
case in the fire at Messrs. Tom Smith & Co.’s factory 


in Finsbury a few months ago. 


The practice of having outside staircases to 
buildings is a very ancient one, and has been con- 
Bargello at 
Florence, Rouen Town Hail, Carlisle Castle, have 


tinued to the present day. The 
examples; and in Somerset and Yorkshire, and 
elsewhere in England, they are common in old 
farm buildings and cottages. 

However well provided a building may be in the 
materials of its construction to resist the action of 
fire, internal staircases and lifts are almost sure to 
act as funnels for smoke and hot air, rendering 
thema useless for fire-escape purposes, but outside 
stairs made of iron, with access to each floor, are 
cheap and effective in providing against loss of 
life, and there are few cases in which their con- 
struction presents any insuperable difficulties, 

The fireproof treads you also refer to are in- 
tended for use either inside or out with fireproof 
or other strings and risers, and are chiefly useful on 
account of their special non-slippery surface. 


A. PYE-SMITH, "4s 


The St. Pancras Ironwork 
Co. Ltd, 


TIMBER AND STONE RESOURCES OF Ordinary lime cannot be hurried in any of its pro- 


MAINE, U.S.A. 


MR. KEATING, British Vice-Consul at Portland, 
in the State of Maine, U.S.A, in the course of a 
lengthy Report on the trade and commerce of 1902 
mentions that the preservation, development, and 
economical management of the timber lands has 
not only become a paramount issue with the people 
of Maine, but throughout the length and breadth of 
the country there is agitation in favour of the 
preservation of the timber lands. The authorities 
have made a super ficial survey and exploration of 
the whole State. The results show that there are 
standing in the forests of Maine 21,230, ooo, ooo ft. of 
spruce, besides large quantities of pine, cedar, hem- 
lock, poplar, and various species of hardwoods. It is 
reported that the annual growth is sufficient to 
warrant the cutting of 637,000,000 ft. of spruce 
timber in the State each year without depleting the 
supply. Ia addition to the lands that are actually 
timber-producing at the present time, there are 
large areas, once used for agricultural purposes, that 
have been allowed to go back to woodlands. In 
many instances tbe growth is small and of little or 
no value for manufacturing purposes at present, but 
each year a certain percentage becomes available, 
and in the course of time a large amount of timber 
will be supplied from tbis source ; in fact, it is esti- 
mated that there will be from 11,000,000 acres to 
12,000,000 acres of lumber-produciog land in the 
State. A great deal of the present lumber wealth is 
found in the forests of white birch of which upwards 
of 35.000, ooo ft. are taken annually ; white birch is 
used largely by the. hardwood mills of the State, 
the greater portion in the manufacture of spools. 
The exportations of deals last year included 5,142 
pieces to Bristol and 36,157 piecesto Glasgow. The 
shipments by the Dominion Line to Liverpool 
comprised the following: Deals, pieces 185,731, 
cars 301 ; boards, cars 275, pieces 145,731, feet 5,893, 
and packages 12, 320; loge, 970 pieces; blocks. 
maple, &c., 52,423 pieces; staves, 900 bundles: 
chair stock, 5,227 packages. la its granite quarries 
Maine has an inexhaustible source of wealth. The 
granite in Island Falls is really syenite, Much of 
the granite in York Countv is svenite as is also 
part of the red granite of Washington County 
and Mount Desert Island. The capital invested in 
the granite industry amounts to 383,0201. ; the value 
of the year's output was 533,800.. ; the number of 
workmen employed is 3.502. Granite cutters are 
paid from 11s. 8d. to 13°. 4d. per diem ; quarrymen, 
78. 3d. to 83. 49.; blacksmiths, riz. 4d. ; common 
labourers, 6s. to 73. 3d.; and other labourers, in- 
cluding polishers, carpenters, &c., 71 3d. to 103. 
Paving cutters work by the piece, receiving a fixed 
sum per 1,000 blocks; they generally make from 
93. Id. to 108. per diem. All granite cutters work 
eight hours per day. In some large plants the 
quarrymen now work only eight hours, but in most 
plants they work nine hours per day. In many 
plants the blacksmiths work but eight hours, 
while in the majority of cases they work nine 
hours. In several plants all classes of labourers 
work only eight hours, but apart from granite 
cutters the majority of labourers work nine. 
Nearly all the granite cutters belong to a union. It 
is interesting (Mr. Keating adds) to note the 
popularity ot artificial stone, concrete, or grano- 
lithic as it is variously called, for use on footpaths, 
&c. The artificial stone is made by mixing gravel 
or ground stone with cement. A great deal of it is 
also used for foundations. The Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, when building their last elevator, which is the 
largest on the Atlantic coast, excavated a large area, 
then drove in 4,000 piles in clusters of eight or ten 
close together. The tops were then sawn off to 
make a level surface, and on these surfaces the 
artificial stone foundations were laid : for this one 
structure 5,500 barrels of cement were used, together 
with 3,500 cubic yards of crushed stone and 2,000 8 
of sand. The great advantage of using artificial 
stone in laying foundations is that it can be manu- 
factured on the spot, thus saving valuable time; 
also that it can be cast into any form and made to 
correspond to any desired shape. It has the strength 
of natural stone when properly made, and it is said 
that it will outlast it, as moisture, climate, acids, or 
anything that sometimes disintegrates natural stone 
seem to have no effect on concrete. Brickmaking 
has taker. a fresh start in Maine, and particularly in 
Thomaston, where clay has been discovered con- 
taining a large percentage of pyrites of iron, more 
than in ordinary brick -clays, and it is said to be 
absolutely free from sand, stone, and lime. A com- 
pany has been formed and a new process introduced 
for the manufacture of bricks ; from this process sand 


is entirely eliminated, and the equipment of the new | d 


plant is described as being as different from the 
ordinary brickyard as the hand loom is different 
from the modern cotton mill. A company is also 
establishing a new line of trade with a product 
which is its exclusive property, made by a process 
protected by patent rights. This product is a pure 
prepared white lime, and to produce it the company 
has expended thousands of dollars in fitting up a 
mill at Rockland and another in New York to give 
it final preparation for the market. The lime is 
taken directly from the kiln to the mill where it is 
hydrated by the patent process. It comes out of the 
mill in the form of a dry white powder, which is 
put into bags and sent to the market in that form. 


cesses, but the new product is expedition itselé and 
permits many combinations to meet diferent reeds 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ENLARGEMENT OF FISHPONDS CHURCH, BRS- 
TOL.—The new aisle and vestry at Fishponds 
Church were dedicated on the Sth inst. The addi- 
tion is the second instalment of a scheme that prac- 
tically amounts to a rebuilding, the first, some- 
years ago, being that of the chancel and its side 
aisles. It was decided two years ago that the size 
of the work to be accomplishea made it impractic- 
able to advance with more than an aisle 71 ft. long 
and 20 ft. wide on the north side for 250 persons. 
Whilst this was building, however, it was found 
possible to add a vestry at its eastern end. 
The walls are constructed of rock-faced pennant 
stone laid in level courses, plastered internally with 
a painted cement dado, the roof being waggon- 
boarded on arched ribs, and covered with brindled 
Beoseley tiles. The nave is divided off by five 
arches supported on pennant stone columns with 
moulded capitals. An additional doorway has been 
provided in the north wall. The floors, both of 
aisle and vestry, are laid with wood blocks, and the 
passages with encaustic tiles. The new seats and 
vestry screen are of ornamental character, and are 
executed in varnished pitch-pine. The stone carv- 
ing has been executed by Messrs. Davey & Bushell, 
the general contractor being Mr. Edwin Clark, and 
thearchitects Messrs. Lingen Barker & Son, all of 
Bristol. The estimated expenditure for the new 
work is 1, Sool. 

Sr. ANDREW'S CHURCH, LINACRE, LANCASHIRE.— 
The foundation-stone has just been laid of the 
Church of St, Andrew, Linacre, in the parish of 
Litherland. Internally, the church will consist of 
a nave 8y ft. long by 37 ft. wide, containing seating 
accommodation for 522 persons, which, with the 
side aisles, gives a total width of 45 ft. The chancel 
is 34 ft. long by 26 ft. wide, containing accommo- 
dation for twenty-six men and boys. The choir 
and clergy vestries are placed on the north side of 
the chancel, with entrance-porch and lavatory. The 
organ-chamber and south entrance-porch occupy 
the south side of the chancel. Facing Stanley - road 
is the west front, with an entrance-porch on either 
side. The narthex, including the side porches, i> 
48 ft. long. The nave is divided from the side 
aisles by six arches. All the internal arches ano 
nave piers are in Storeton stone, the walls 
being finished in tinted plaster work. Floors 
of aisles, nave, narthex, and baptistry are laid 
with wood blocks, the floors under seating being 
in red deal boards, The two porches on either side 
of the west entrance are paved with red tiles. 
Hopton Wood stone is used for the chancel floor, 
laid in 12-in. diagonal squares. The pulpit and low 
screen, between chancel and nave, are also in 
Hopton Wood stone. Fumigated cak will be used 
for the choir stalls, holy table, and rail. A hammer 
beam timber roof will span the nave, with a cornice 
under it ornamented by moulded brackets. The 
roof will be barrel vaulted, lined with narrow 
boarding laid longitudinally. Over the chancel is 
a hexagonal roof with moulded ribs, lined witb 
narrow boarding. The church will be seated with 
chairs. A font is placed at the end of the north 
aisle in an octagonal baptistry, and will be executed 
in white stone. Externally the church will be faced 
with red bricks, the windows and other dressings 
being in terra-cotta. Over the west front is placed 
a traceried window 22 ft. high, the lower part being 
divided into seven lights by moulded mullions. The 
heating will be carried out by Messrs. Cooper. The 
church has been designed and is being carried out 
under the supervision of the architects, Messrs. 
Willink & Thicknesse. The contractors for the 
whole works are Messrs. Morrison & Sons, of 
Wavertree. 

METHODIST CHURCH, LONDONDERRY.—The new 
church which has been erected in Carlisle-road. 
Londonderry, has just been opened. The tower and 
spire of the new building rise to a height of 110 ít. 
The buildings consist of church, Sunday school. 
lecture hall, four classrooms, tearoom, pantry. 
ladies’-room, lavatories, and church parlour. Pro- 
vision is also made for a minor hall under the 
church, and the heating-chamber is placed on the 
lowest level. The seating accommodation is for 
630 persons, inclusive of gallery. The pulpit is of 
pitch pine, provided with mahogany lectern, and 
the choir and organ loft are behfnd the pulpit. The 
architect is Mr. Alfred Forman, of Londonderry. 
and the builder Mr. Rober: Colboun, of L ondon- 


SOUTH CLIFF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, LOWE- 
STOFT.—The opening service of this church was 
held on the 14th inst. The church consists of nave 
and double transepts, the latter being at present 
erected only projecting a few feet. The facings are 
of red brick and the dressings of white Costessey 
work. The roofs are of open timber construction 
of the hammer beam type. The seating is of oak, 
wax polished. A square tower with angular 
pilasters and terminating with a Jead-covered 
spirelet and weather-vane forms a feature of the 
design. The contract was let to Mr. John Ashbury. 
Woodbury, Lowestoft, and amounted to 1... 
The accommodation of the building is for about 
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430 adults. The architects were Messrs. George 
Baines & R. Palmer Baines, Clement's Inn, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

CHURCH, SUTTON COLDFIELD.—It is proposed to 
erect 2 permanent church in the Maney district of 
Sutton to replace the present iron structure. It has 
been decided to instruct Messrs. Cossins, Peacock, 
& Bewlay, of Birmingham, to prepare plans of a 
church to provide sittings for 600 people, the plans 
to be prepared in such a manner that if found neces- 
sary, part only of the church capable of holding 400 
might be built. 

HURCH EXTENSION, DOWNEND, BRISTOL.—St. 
Stephen's will be the title of a new church the 
foundation-stone of which will shortly be laid at 
Soundwell, which is part of the ecclesiastical parish 
of Downend. The architect is Mr. Henry Bennett, 
of Staple Hill At present it is only proposed to 
erect the nave and one aisle, at an estimated outlay 
of some 2,000!/, and to leave the chancel and the 
second aisle to be accomplished in the future. The 
work thus to be first executed will accommodate 
some 450 persons. 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, LONGWOOD, YORKSHIRE — 
The memorial-stones of this building have just been 
laid. The new chapel will be Gothic in style, and it 
sill be faced with Elland Edge wall stones. The 
principal features in the front elevation will bea 
doorway entrance. flanked with projecting pilasters 
and three two-lighted traceried windows over, and 
the windows in the side elevation will also be 
traceried. The church will be 54 ft. 8 in. long, and 
39 ft. 6 in. wide, with transepts 11 ft. 6 in. deep, and 
will accommodate 700 persons. The body of the 
church will be divided by two aisles which com- 
municate with a vestibule at the east end of the 
church. There will be three entrances, one for the 
ground floor, and two for the galleries, and also a 
side door for the use of the minister, choir, and 
scholars. There will be a gallery on three sides, 
containing two rows of pews. The church will be 
fitted throughout with open pews. The ceil- 
ing will be boarded and octagonal in shape. 
The church will be heated by hot water on the low- 
pressure system, and will be lighted by electricity. 
The vestries and a lavatory are provided on the 
ground floor. There will be two classrooms in the 
basement, 32 ft. 5 in. by 20 ft. and 31 ft. s in. by 
21 ft. 6 in. respectively, and a bellows-roum and 
storeroom, and underneath the latter will be the 
heating apparatus room. There will be two en- 
trances im the basement, and two flights of stairs 
leading to the ground floor. The church is esti- 
«nated to cost 0. 5O00I. The plans have been prepared 
by Mr. Joseph Berry, architect, Huddersfield. and 
the works will be carried out under his supervision. 
‘The following are the contractors for the various 
works :—Masons, Messrs. T. Bottomley & Sons, 
Lindley ; joiners, Messrs. Wood Bros.. Hudders- 
Geld; plumbers, Messrs. J. H. Taylor & Co., 
Huddersfield ; plasterers, Messrs. J. Robinson & 
Son, Marsh; painter, Mr. Albert Wrigley, Long- 
wood: slater. Messrs. T. Mallingon, Munsbridge; 
‘iron-work, Messrs. Calvert & Co, Folly Hall; elec- 
tric lighting, Mr. Thos. Armitage, Hudderstield. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST CHAPEL, BORROWASH, 
4) ERBYSHIRE.—The foundation-stones of a new 
Primitive Methodist chapel have just been laid at 
Borrowash. Mr. F. S. Antliff, of Draycott, is the 
architect, and Mr.G Wagg the builder. 

ST. LEONARD'S CHURCH, WALTON-LE-DALE.— 
The scheme for the restoration of St. Leonard's 
Church, Walton-le-Dale, near Preston, at a cost 
of between 8.000/. and 9,000/., has been settled. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. Seddon, of 
London. 

CHRISTIAN BROTHERS’ SCHOOL, CORK.—The 
foundation stone of the Brother Burke Jubilee 
Memorial Schools. Our Lady's Mount, was laid on 
the Sth inst. The new buildings are one story in 
height, 162 ft. long by 27 ft. wide. The chemical 
laboratory is 31 ft. long and 24 ft. wide; classroom 
for ditto, 24 ft. by 20 ft. 6 in.; physical laboratory, 
31 ft. long by 24 ft. wide; classroom, 24 ft. by 
-20 ft. 6 in. In connexion with both laboratories are 
preparation rooms. At the end nearest to Gerald 
Griffin School is placed in the basement a furnace 
chamber for heating apparatus; the space over is 
‘devoted to smaller apartments The building is 
faced with red bricks, relieved bv buff bands and 
limestone copings. crosses, &c. It is designed in 
the same style as the Gerald Griffin Memorial“ 
adjoining. The buildiogs are from the designs of 
Mr. Samuel F. Hynes, architect, Cork, and the 
builders are Messrs. E. & P. O'Flynn, of Cork. 

NORTH RIDING COUNTY HALL, NORTHALLERTON, 
— Plans have been adopted by the County Council 
for the new County-hall at Northallerton. The 
principal façade of the ball will face the approach 
to the main road, and will be set back 2co ft. from 
‘the boundary line. in order to provide a forecourt, 
and allow of wings being projected on each side 
when necessary for future extension. The front of 
the building will be 2co ft. long, and will consist of a 
central block with projecting wings. This block 
will contain the principal entrance, the vaulted 
entrance hall with stone columns, writing and 
waiting-rooms, porter's office, and telephone-room. 
and the grand staircase (of polished limestone) 
leading to the upper floors. The north and 
south wings provide accommodation for the depart- 
ment of the clerk to the Council, and for that of 
the Secretary of Education, or the County Sur. 


veyor. Eatrances are arranged at each of the 
corridors and service staircases to the upper floor. 
Advantage has been taken of the fall in the site to 
obtain (under the council chamber) stores for the 
Technical Instruction Department and for deeds 
They will be entirely above the ground level, and 


the technical instruction stores will have access for 
carts from Racecourse-lane. The council chamber 


and ante-room are situated on the first landing, or 
mezzanine floor, 6 ft. above the ground - floor level. 
The council chamber is square in shape, and the 
seats are arranged in lines radiating from the chair. 
There will be corridors and entrance-doors along 
each side of the chamber, and a public gallery, with 
access by a separate staircase, as well as a gallery 
for friends of the members, and accommodation for 


the officials and reporters. On the first floor the 
plans provide in the south wing grand committee- 


room, three other committee-rooms of varving sizes, 
Chairman’s room, members’ 


Surveyor's or the Education Department 's oſſices. 
The elevations are Eaglish Renaissance in style. 


The materials proposed to be used are local brick, 


faced with bright red Leicestershire brick. with 
Whitby or Farndale stone dressings, and green West- 
morland slates for the roofs. } 
been designed by Mr. W. H. Brierley, of York, the 
County Architect. 

LIBRARY, WAVERTREE, LIVERPCOL.—The new 
branch free library and reading-rooms, Picton-road, 
Wavertree, were formally opened on the 12th inst. 
Besides the lending library there is a general 
reading-room, and there is also a special reading- 
room for women. 
occupied by a juvenile library. Some time ago 
the City 


tion, 


the roof is covered with green Westmorland slates. 


Mr. T. Shelmerdine, the City Surveyor, was the 
architect of the building. The cost of the building 


and the furnishing amounts to over 8,000}. 


MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, WOOLWICH.— The Mayor 
of Woolwich (Mr. J. J. Messent) on Wednesday last 
week laid the foundation stone of new municipal 
buildings for the borough of Woolwich. The Town 
Clerk stated that the site cost 15,000/., and had an 
area of 9,000 8q. yds. The buildings had been 
designed oy Mr. A. Brumwell Thomas, of West- 
The contract price was 50.000“, the 
builders being Messrs. J. E. Johnson & Son, of 
Leicester. The buildings would consist of a base- 
ment and three floors, with a dome and a clock tower 


miuster. 


rising to a height of 140 ft. 


CHILDREN’S HOMES, ELY, GLAMORGANSHIRE.— 
New children’s homes have been erected by the 
Cardiff Board of Guardians at Ely. Tne buildings 
have been erected by Mr. C. C. Dunn, Cardiff. from 
the designs of Mr. E. W. Seward, on the guardians’ 
freehold property adjoining Ely schools. They are 
There are six 
buildings altogether, the master’s house, with 
various storerooms adjoining, two detached and 
two semi-detached cottages, each to hold twelve 


built of red brick and white stone. 


children and a foster-mother, and a larger building 
to accommodate twenty-four, where the older boys 
will be lodged. Each cottage contains dormitories, 
a common room for the children, kitchen. &c. 
There is also the hospital, which was built some 
years ago. The cost of building the homes was 
about 8.000]. 

PROPOSED EXTENSION OF BLAWARTHILL Hos- 
PITAL, CLYDEBANK.—At a meeting of the Clydebank 
and Renfrew Joint Hospital Board satisfaction was 
expressed that the Town Council of Renfrew had 
now seen their way to approve of the extension of 
the hospital and the plans prepared therefor. The 
architect (Mr. Paterson) was instructed to proceed 
with the working plans and other details to be sub- 
mitted to the Local Government Board, and also to 
prepare the necessary specifications. The proposed 
scheme is to give accommodation for thirty-four 
new beds, making a total, with existing beds, of 
sixty-four. The buildings consist of new scarlet 
fever pavilion, with acute wards connected to exist- 
ing scarlet fever pavilion by an open covered way, 
and to which new duty-rooms have also been added:; 
isolation block and extension and alteration of pre- 
sent administrative and laundry blocks, and new 
stables to be placed at south boundary wall. The 
pavilion in appearance will be similar to those exist- 
ing, with slight alterations on plan. The extensions 
are estimated to cost over 12,000/. 

BUSINESS PREMISES, HALIFAX.—The foundation 
stone of Messrs. Scott’s, Ltd., new premises to be 
erected in Commercial-street, Halifax, has just been 
laid. The architect is Mr. W. Clement Williams, 
Halifax. 

LIBRARY, BRISTOL.—A new Central Library is to 
be erected at Bristol, from the designs of Mr. 
Percy Adams. The site isin Deanery-road. 

ARTIZANS' DWELLINGS, SEVENOAKS.—The Plans, 
Sanitary, &c., Committee of Sevenoaks Urban 
District Council have just recommended that twenty 
cottages for the Sevenoaks Artizans’ Dwellings Co. 
be approved, subject to an intercepting trap to 
each house drain being provided, and subject to the 


retiring room, all 
arranged en suite, and in the north wing the County 


The building has 


A similar room has also been set 
apart for boys, while a section of the premises is 


Council bought 5,coo sq. yds. of land, 
formerly the site of Davies's Nurseries, and the 
library and reading-rooms take up about 1,500 
sq. yds. A portion of the remaining site is to be 
occupied by public baths, now uader considera- 
The building stands back about 40 ft., and is 
built of red-pressed bricks and Cefn scone, whilst 


usual agreement for a combined drain. The report 


was adopted. 

COUNTY TECHNICAL AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
MALMESBURY AND DISTRICT.—These schools were 
opened on the 14th inst. by Sir John Dickson 
Poynder, Bart., M.P. Messrs. Smith & Light were 
the contractors, and the cost, inclusive of fittings, 
but exclusive of the cost of the site, was between 
4, 1o0l. and 4,200]. The architect was Mr. R E. 
Brinkworth, of Bath. . 

ADDITION TO THE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, 
LIVERPOOL.—An addition, consisting of new nurses 
home, washhouse, and laundry, has been made to. 
the Hahnemann Hospital. The building occupies 
the south-west angle of the hospital plot, with one 
frontage to Rice-street, and consists of three floors, 
the lower one being used for a washhouse and 
laundry. The two upper floors are arranged as a 
nurses’ home, and are approached by a glass 
passage from the hospital, with a staircase leading 
to the first floor, where a sitting-room and two bed- 
rooms, bathroom, and lavatory are provided. The 
second floor has three bedrooms, stores, cupboards, 
&c,, and all rooms are provided with fireplaces.. 
Externally the building is of grey brick, with red 
brick finishings, slate roofs with red ridges. The 
work has been carried out by the general contrac- 
tors, Messrs. Holme & Green, from the designs of 
Mr. Francis U. Holme, architect to the hospital. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF THE UNITED FREE CHURCH 
ASSEMBLY HALL, EDINBURGH.—This building has 
been reconstructed from the plans prepared by Mr. 
Dick Peddie, architect. The altered building will 
seat 1,561, or an increase of 525. In order to get 
this additional room it was found necessary to 
absorb the buildings which formerly existed to the 
east of the hall proper. With an increased area the 
previous height of the building was inadequate, and 
as it was desired as far as possible to preserve the 
features of the old hall, it was finally decided to 
leave the roof as it was, but to lower the floor 
5 ft., adding to the height of the roof supports to 
meet the altered conditions. Formerly the area 
measured 62 ft. by 53 ft.; now it extends to 93 ft, by 
67 ft. For the purposes of debate the hall has been 
surrounded on all four sides by division lobbies, to 
which there are numerous doors of access. The 
division lobby to the north is immediately in con- 
nexion with the north corridor, which forms the 
access to the galleries set apart for the use of the 
public, and the division lobbies are also in com- 
munication with the Lawnmarket by staircases 
at the south-east and south-west corners. Of 
the division lobbies there is cloakroom and 
lavatory accommodation. Two new rooms have 
been set apart for the Moderator of Assembly 
—a reception-room and a private room, which are 
entered from the north corridor—and there is a 
special ladies’ room, which can be reached both 
directly from the north corridor and from the 
ladies’ gallery. The staircases at the south-east 
and south-west corners rise from the Lawn-market 
level to the upper floor, which is placed over the 
south gallery, where there is a smokinę · oom for 
members of the House, as well as a museum. The 
internal furnishing and equipment generally have 
been carried out by Messrs W. S. Browa & Son. 
It is believed that the total cost of the alterations 

ill exceed 20,000}. 
e OF ABERGWILI PALACE. — Mr, 
Coombs, architect to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, has inspected Abergwili Palace ruins and 
surroundings, and we understand that operations 
for the erection of a new building on the same site 
will be proceeded with forthwith.—South Wales 
Daily News. 

NEW BANK, MANCHESTER.—The site of the old 
Town Hall, Manchester, has recently been sold by 
tbe Corporation. The land covers 1,500 square 
yards, and has been purchased at 110l. per yard for 
a client by Messrs. Charles Heathcote & Sons, 
architects, for the erection thereon of a bank and 

offices. 
Serug BUILDING TRADE, AUCKLAND.—The build- 
ing trade is very brisk in the Auckland rural dis- 
trict. Houses are being erected in various parts of 
the district, and just outside 9 88 ayaa 
hundreds of dwellings have been put up for work- 
men. At the last 9 of the Rural District 
Council it was reported that fifteen sets of plans had 
been submitted for the erection of some 142 houses. 
The plans were approved in all except two in- 
stances. 

LAORATORIES. LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY. — The 
new Johuston Laboratories at Liverpool University 
have now been completed. The gift of Mr. Johnston 
embraced a sum of 10,000/ for the endowment of 
a Chair in Bio-Chemistry, 6,oool. for the Fellowship, 
and 0,000). for the buildings. The building adjoins 
the Thompson-Yates Laboratory, and for the time 
being completes the equipment of the School of 
Medicine Research Department. There is a base- 
ment and three floors, equipped with the latest 
apparatus. The departments of research include 
tropical medicine, bio-chemistry, experimental medi- 
cine, and comparative pathology. The laboratories 
have been erected from designs by Messrs. Willink 
& Thicknesse, and Professor Simpson. 

CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY'S PREMISES, HUDDERS- 
FIELD.—Extensions are to be made to the premises 
belonging to the Co-operative Society in Buxton- 
road, Huddersfield. The extensions are to what are 
known as the Victoria Hall premises. A consider- 
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able portion of those premises will be pulled down, 
but the hall itself will practically remain untouched, 
and will therefore be available for meetings, con- 
certs, entertainments, &c., as heretofore. The new 
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pearly two acres in extent, of the Church of St. 
Matthew ; and the gardens of Sydney-square and 
Ford-equare, Stepney, covering an aggregate area 


A central telephonic exchange, to which the 
numerous Government offices are to be connected, 
is to be instituted at Simla. 


of about 32,900 2. ft., will henceforth be placed 
part 8 frontage 5 92 ít., the 1 5 under the control Ti the London County Council, 
8 ith stig ine nat $ „ . MISCELLANEOUS. the property having been sold for 13,000/. by the 


owner, who contributed 3,000}. in reimbursement of 
the costs of the sale to the Council; the Borough 
Council of Stepney contribute 1,500}. towards the 
purchase moneys.——The Thames Conservators 
have consented to the reservation of a public right of 
way over the proposed tow-path below Marlow 
Lock, which will form—at an outlay of 1, oo0l.—a 
most pleasant promenade by the riverside.—— The. 
Governors of the Manchester Whitworth Institute 
decided at their meeting on May 6 to present to the: 
City Council the park of 20 acres in Oxford-street 
which they have maintained as a public recreation 
ground during the last thirteen years.——Mr. Car- 
negie, Lord Rector of St. Andrew’s Univertity, 
has offered to purchase a park of 9 acres, situated 
on the west side of the city, and to dedicate it to 
the use and enjoyment of the members of that. 
University. 

ST. MARY’S CHURCH, HORSEFERRY-ROAD.—The 
Society of S*. Vincent de Paul intend to establish a 
boys’ institute as a memorial to the late Mr. George 
Blount, a former president of the Society, upon the 
site of the Roman Catholic Church of St. Mary, in 
Horseferry-road, Westminster. St. Mary's Church has 
hitherto served for a mission directed by the Jesuit 
Fathers. The church having been closed, Cardinad 
Vaughan bas set aside, as a temporary measure, for 
the use of the congregation the Lady Chapel of 
Westminster Cathedral, which, until the formal 
opening of the cathedral, will be used as a parish 
church by the Roman Catholic community of West- 
minster, and by the Nationalist Members when 
Parliament is in session. 

WIDENING OF BISHOPSGATE-STREET.—The City 
Engineer has prepared plans for the widening, at an: 
estimated cost of nearly 334.000., of the main. 
thoroughfare to a uniform width of 70 ft. between 
the City boundary and Angel-alley. The scheme is- 
projected by the Public Health Department of the 
Corporation, who seek the co-operation of the 
London County Council, as they consider the pro- 
posed improvement is a metropolitan one in the 
benefits it will provide for the greatly increased. 
traffic passing north and south in that quarter. 

WHAPLODE DROVE PARISH CHURCH.—A report 
has been prepared by Mr. Harold Bailey upon the 
condition ot tbe fabric of the church of St. John 
the Baptist, at Whaplode Drove, near Crowland, 
in Lincolnshire. He recommends that 7ool. 
should be expended upon the reparation of the 
church, which consists of a chancel, nave, and. 
turret, and has a capacity for 300 persons. Forty 
years ago, in the course of making a dyke for enclos- 
ing an addition to the churchyard, was found a large 
quantity of Roman pottery-ware, together with 
coins of Vespasian the elder, A.D. 69-79, and: 
Antoninus Pius, A.D. 138 Gt. 

ESHER. AND Sr. GEORGE'S CHURCH.—An appeal 
is made for contributions towards the reinstate- 
ment of the old parish church of St. George,. 
formerly known as Sandon Chapel, which was 
closed for public worship some while ago, and has 
fallen into a bad state of disrepair. The church 
contained an altar-piece cf our Saviour painted by 
Sir Robert Ker Porter, K. C. H., and presented by 
him in 1837, a monument by Flaxman (1503) to the 
Honourable Mrs. Ellis, wife of Mr. C. Rose, of 
Claremont, and a marble figure erected by Sir 
Francis Drake in memory of his father Richard, 
equerry to Queen Elizateth, since removed to the 
new church tbat was built fifty years ago. Sir John 
Vanbrugh built for his own occupation an adjacent 
house, which he sold to Thomas Pelham Holles, 
Marquis of Clare, and afterwards Duke of New- 
castle, who named it Claremont. and added largely 
to the estate, employing Kent to lav out 
the grounds. Robert Lord Clive bought the 
property in 1766, and before setting out on his 
last journey to India, directed Lancelot Brown to- 
pull down Vanbrugh's bouse and build another one 
on a better site, and to re-model the grounds, with- 
out any limitation of expense—the charges amounted 
several generations by the Jackson family. to nearly 100,000. After Lord Clive’s death on 
The St. Pancras Borough Council have agreed to the | November 22, 1774, the property was sold for about 
closing of Bromwich Walk, skirting the grounds of | 35.000/. to Viscount Galway ; it was then pur- 
Holly Lodge, Highgate, a residence of the Baroness | chased by Lord Tyrconnel, who, in 1807, sold it to 
Burdett-Coutts, and to accept an offer made by her | Mr. C. Rose Ellis. In 1816 Claremont was bougbt 
of some adjacent land, with its treer, together with | by the Crown for 65,0001. on behalf of the Princess 
a contribution of 1,000/., which will enable them to | Charlotte, who died there on November 6, 1817 : it 
-- widen Swain's-lane to a uniform width of 45 ft, | has latterly been the home of Queen Victoria in her 

FOREIGw. and to convert it into an attractive boulevard, rising | girlhood, of King Louis Philippe and his widow, 

INDIA—The proposed Kistna reservoir, when | from the foot of West Hill northwards between | Queen Amelie, and of the late Prince Leopold and 
irrigation is fully developed under it, is estimated | Highgate Cemetery and Bromwich Walk ; the land | his wife the Duchess of Albany. When com- 
to irrigate 2 500,000 acres, at a cost of six millions | thus given bv the Baroness has an area twice that of | manded to surrender the Great Seal, Cardinal 
sterling.——Station buildings are to be constructed | Bromwich Walk. A local movement is in progress | Wolsey retired to Esher Place. a manor bestowed 
at Church Gate Station on the Bombay. Baroda, | for saving the Springfield estate, of 33 acres, at | upon the See of Winchester by Edward I The manor 
and Central India Railway, at the cost of Rs. 44,854 | Upper Clapton, which is placed in the market for | house, distinguished by the so-called Wolsey’s 
——tThe schemes for the improvement of the port | building purposes; the land lies upon a hill-side| ‘Tower,’ built by William de Wainflete, Bishop of 
of Aden are well matured. They include the con- | which descends to the River Lea, and with its] Winchester 1447 86, and a residence of William of 
struction of a public wharf in Tawahi Bav, the dells, pools, and variety of verdure should Wykeham, who wrote many extant letters at Asher 
dredging of the inner harbour, and the extension of | form one of the most charming resorts] House,“ was bought by Henry Pelham, brother of 


depth from front to back will be 52 ft. The style 
of the new addition will be in keeping with the 
other part of the premises—Classical—and rising 
from the central front there will be a clock tower, 
and the clock will have three faces. The building 
will have a basement, a ground fluor, first and 
second floors, and an attic. In the basement 
will be a restaurant 70 ft. long and 38 ft. wide, 
together with a kitchen and scullery, and store- 
rooms for the furniture and boot and shoe depart- 
ments, with the necessary hoist communications 
with the rooms above. On the ground floor there 
will be the furniture, boot and shoe, and confec- 
tionery departments, and in the centre a vestibule, 
10 ft. 6 in. wide, leading to the present Victoria 
Hall. On the first floor will be four showrooms 
connected with the various departments, and 
on tbe second floor will be the rooms con- 
nected with the educational department, consisting 
of a lecture-room capable of accommodating 250 
persons; a library, 31 ft. by 20 fl.; a reading-room, 
29 ft. by 27 ft.; and a conversation- room. The 
attic isto be used for storage and as a workshop. 
Lavatory accommodation is to be provided in the 
basement and on the second floor. The building 
will be of fireproof construction, and electrically 
lighted, and heated by steam. Behind the new 
premises there will be a road or covered pas- 
sage, which is to communicate with the yard 
behind the pretent shops and will form a 
communication between Princess-street and Alfred- 
street. The cost of the additions will be 10. oool. 
The contracts have been let to the following :— 
Masons’ work, Messrs. A. Grabam & Sons, Spring- 
dale ; carpenters and joiners, Messrs. Wood Bros., 
Queen-street, South ; plumbers and glaziers, Messre. 
D. Taylor & Sons, Lockwood ; slaters, the executors 
of T. B. Tunnacliffe, West Parade; plasterers, 
Messrs. Broadbent Bros, Moldgreen ; steel and iron 
work, Messrs. E. Wood & Co., Ordsal-lane, Man- 
chester ; patent glazing, Messrs. W. H. Heywood & 
Co., Birkby ; partitions, the Fireproof Clay Co, 
Bradford ; concreting and wood block floors, Mr. 
John Cooke, Folly Hall; shop fronts, Messrs. 
Maffin & Co., Alfred-street, Huddersfield ; palnters’ 
work, the Society's own workmen; and the work 
will be carried out from designs supplied by, and 
under the superintendence of, Mr. J. Berry, archi- 
tect.—Huddersfield Examiner. 

FREE LIBRARY, MONTROSE.—A new free library 
is to be erected at Montrose at a cost of about 
Go. The architect is Mr. J. Lindsay Grant, 
Manchester. The principal entrance is placed at 
the junction of Bridge-street, Mill-road, and High- 
street. A hexagonal ball forms the centre, from 
which radiate the general reading-room, reference- 
room, lending department, staircase, and principal 
entrance, &c. The lending department accommo- 
dates 26,000 volumes. From the public space there 
is accommodation to the ladies’ reading-room and 
juvenile room. The reading-room accommodates 
forty readers at tables and eighteen at newspaper 
stands, this room being lit from windows to High- 
street. The walls are panelled in glazed tiles. The 
reference room has shelves from floor to ceiling, 
and accommodates 5,250 volumes, and twenty-four 
readers at tables. The men's lavatory is entered off 
from the hexagonal hall. The librarian’s house is 
entered from Mill-road, and occupies the first floor 
over the workroom and reference-room facing Mill- 
road. Over the general reading-room there is a 
recreation hall, the walls of which are panelled in 
wood to a height of 7 ft. 

Hospitat., HORWICH.—The corner stone of the 
Infectious Diseases Hospital which is in course of 
erection for the townships of Horwich, West- 
houghton, and Blackrod, on land adjoining Fall 
Birch-lane, off Chorley New-road, Horwich. was 
laid recer ty. Messrs. Cressey & Keighley, of More- 
cambe, are the architecte, and Mr. J. Slater, of 
Horwich, is the general contractor, The hospital 
buildirg:—which include three ward pavilions, the 
administrative block (three stories), a laundry, dis- 
infecting block, &c.—will be of local brick, with 
local stove dressings. roofed with mottled blue slates 
from Wales. The floors of the wards will be of 
polished marle. 


THE BUILDING By-LAWS REFORM ASSOCIATION. 
—This Association, which was recently formed to 
secure that official control of private buildings shall 
not extend beyond the demands of public health 
and safety, met a few days ago at the offices, 45, 
Parliament-ftreet, Sir William Chance, Bart., in the 
chair. There was a good attendance and. on the 
motion of the Hon. Percy Wyndham, the Duke of 
Westminster was unanimously elected President of 
the Association. A proposal was made for the 
appointment of a special committee to consider 
and report on the amendments required to secure 
the removal from existing by-laws of those pro- 
visions which unreasonably encroach on individual 
liberty. A long discussion followed in which Mr. 
W. M. Acworth, Mr. Lacy Ridge, Mr. A. H. Clough, 
Mr. Mark H. Judge, Mr. W. Henman (Birmingham), 
Mr T. M. Shallcross (Liverpool), Mr. Thackeray 
Turner, Mr. E. D. Till and Mr. R. A. Read, Hon. 
Sec., took part. The special committee was 
appointed and letters askirg for advice for the 
amendment of by-laws at Guildford, Bucklow, and 
Bradfield were referred to it. 

SALE OF CLIFFORD'S INN.—By direction of the 
trustees and members of the Society, and under an 
order of the Chancery Division of the High Court 
of Justice, Messrs. Farebrother, Ellis, Egerton, 
Breacb, & Co., offered for sale at the Mart, Token- 
house-yard, on the 14th inst., the freehold estate 
“ Clifford’s Inn.” The auctioneer pointed out that 
it was nearly an acre in extent, and that the build- 
ings upon it, including the historic hall, produced a 
nominal present income of 2,550/. per annum. He 
suggested that the property was worth 150,000l. 
The first bid, however, was one of 100,000/., made 
by Mr. W. Willett, who, as there was no advance on 
this figure, became the purchaser. 

OPEN SPACES.—In response to representations 
made to him by various clubs who use the ground, 
Colonel Tufnell), M.P., has consented to relinquish 
his plans for building over Tufnell Park, Holloway, 
recently acquired by him, and at some pecuniary 
sacrifice to arrange for the renting of the ground 
for purposes of recreation and athletic eports as 
heretofore.——The Board of Agriculture have drafted 
an amending scheme relating to Farnborough 
Common and BBroad-street, Green-street, and 
Leach's Greene, Kent, in order to place the four 
commons under the management of the Farn- 
borough Parish Council, who will be charged with 
the maintenance of the ground free from encroach- 
ments, the preservation of the turf and trees, the 
execution of drainage and levelling works, and the 
apportionment of spaces for games.—The Board's 
provisional order for the better regulation and 
management of Merrow Downs (260 acres of com- 
mon land) near Guildford, provides tor an adjust- 
ment of rights of common of pasture and estovers, 
and sets up a body of conservators; whilst the 
privileges granted to the Guildford Golf Club are 
not curtailed, a right of access to the downs for 
walking and riding is reserved to the public ; the 
labouring poor of Merrow, besides such persons as 
now enjoy rights of estover, will be allowed to 
gather fuel and litter from a certain allotment of 
land ; the Earl of Onslow, lord of the manor, and 
the Rural District Council have mutually agreed to 
a discontinuance of flint-collecting, and the Guild- 
ford Town Council agree to contribute 502. yearly 
towards the charges of control and improvement. 
——Broomfield Park, at Southgate, opened to the 
public on April 25, comprises 54 acres purchased 
from Mr. Powys Lybbe for, it is stated, 25, 000l.; 
the park, of which some 30 acres is woodland and 
9 acres are allotted to playing-fielde, with three 
lakes, is famed for its beautifulavenue of elm-trees ; 
the house, a hunting-lodge of James I., will be 
converted for re: ding and class rooms; it con- 
tains a fine oak staircase of which the walls 
and ceilings were painted by Thornhill: the estate, 
adjoining Arno’s Grove, had been occupied during 
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the Maala pier. The Government is to carry out the | within the limits of north-east London,] Thomas, Duke of Newcastle, in 1729. Kent made 
work.——A new press office is to be built at|albeit situated close to the crowded localities | additions to the house, adopting one of the two 


Ootacamund adjoining the secretariat. There are | of Bethnal Green, Hackney, and Homerton ——The 
to be quarters for several compositors, office accom- | Bethnal Green Borough Council have committed to 
modation, &c. The work is in connexion with the | the charge of the London County Council, for its 
establishment of the Government at that place —— * maintenarce as an open space, the burial ground, 


gateways as the central feature of his design. 
Subsequently Edward Lapidge built the present 
house, upon higher ground remoter {yom the River 
Mole, for John Spicer, who bought it from Miss 
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Pelham, and pulled down all of Kent’s work, but 
retained one of the two gatehouses. The tower, of 
red brick, which may be compared with those of 
Layer Marney (illustrated in the Builder of April 3 
and 10, 1886) and Lees, near Felstead, has large 
octagonal turrets; the third and fourth stories are 
machicolated. E. W. Brayley, in his Surrey” 
(1841), cites the newel staircase of brick, in the 
rooting of which, he says, “the principles of the 
construction of the oblique arch (a supposed inven- 
tion of modern times) are practically exhibited.” In 
Richardson’s “ Vitruvius Britannicus,” 1802, vol. i., 
which gives plans and elevations of Claremont, the 
authorship of the designs is ascribed to Brown and 
Holland conjointly. DRE" 

SHREWSBURY ABBEY.—We understand that it is 
proposed to take steps for effecting a restoration, at 
a cost of 2,000l., of the tower of the abbey church. 
The church of Holy Cross, which stands by the 
river Rea, commonly called the Meole brook, in 
Abbey Fore - gate, was originally a conventual 
church of Benedictines, under a mitred abbot, and 
having a revenue at the dissolution, estimated at 
6151. 43, 3d. The abbey, dedicated to SS. Peter and 
Paul, was founded in 1083-7, by Roger, Earl of 
Roger de Montgomery, first Earl or Shrewabury, 
Chichester, and Arundel, who built the castle, 
of which the exterior stonework was restored 
by the late Duke of Cleveland in 1880 7. under 
the superintendence of Mr. J P. Pritchett, of 
Darlington. Roger's reputed effigy is preserved in 
the church. The church was criginally 302 ft. in 
length, having a transept 133 ft. long from north to 
south, a choir of 69 ft., and a lady chapel 50 ft. 
long, and a central tower 30 ft. aquare at base. In 
1887 the late J. L. Pearson, R A., carried out, at a 
total cost of 11,6008, the rebuilding of the choir, 
the work comprising the chancel, crossing, north 
and south vestries, one bay apiece of the north and 
south transepts, and the arching and groining of 
the chancel roof; seven years afterwards he super- 
intended some further restoration, rebuilding the 
clearstory and renewing the roof of the nave. 

A NEW TECHNICAL DICTIONARY. — In the 
beginning of 1001 the Society of German Engineers 
(Verein Deutscher Ingenieure) began the compila- 
tion of a universal technical dictionary in the three 
languages, English, German, and French. Tais 
undertaking bas received assistance from all 
quarters at home and abroad. Societies and indi- 
viduals have responded generously to the invitation 
to collaborate, and have proved their interest by 
the transmission of collections of technical words 
made by them or by promising such in the near 
future. Up to now (May, 1903) there are 341 
societies (42 in English. 272 in German, and 27 in 
French speaking countries) co-operating in the 
work, either by the systematical collection of 
technical expressions of the specialities represented 
by them or in other ways, especially by the 
acquisition of collaborators and by placing technical 
publications in more than one language at the 
disposal of the Verein,“ as catalogues of firms, 
inventories, piece-lists of machines, handbooks, &c. 
Through these societies the Technolexicon has found 
helpers in Great Britain, Germany, France, the 
United States, Austria, South Africa, India, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Canada, &c. As the contributions 
will not be called in before 1904, all who wish to 
help in the compilation of the Technolexicon have 
still time and opportunity to assist in the prepara- 
tion of their specialities. Attention is to be drawn 
to the fact that contributions in only one language 
are also most acceptable, though, of course, those 
in two or three languages are the most valuable, as 
also polyglot business catalogues and other technical 
publications, The address of the editor-in-chief is, 
Technolexicon, Dr. Hubert Jansen, Berlin (NW. 7), 
Dorotheenstr. 49. 

THE ROYAL ARMS ON BUILDINGS.—In our issue 
of April 11 last (see page 308 ante) we described the 
circumstances under which a summons had been 
served upon Mr. Henry Glave, in the matter of the 
Royal Arms which appear, several times repeated, 
upon the facade of the business premises he occu- 
pies in New Oxford-street. The case was adjourned 
to enable Mr. Glave, as lessee, to come to some 
arrangement with the Commissioners of Woods, 
Forests, and Land Revenues to whom the premises 
belong. After the hearing of the adjourned sum- 
mons at Bow-street on May 7, the magistiate dis- 
missed the summons without costs. The defendant 
had agreed meanwhile to the removal of the coat- 
arms by the Royal Warrant Holders’ Association, 
provided the Crown would exempt him from his 
covenant to surrender the buildings undefaced and 
with all their architectural decorations untouched. 
As he could not obtain such an indemnity, Sir A. de 
Rutzen decided the case upon its merits. 

RESTORATION OF A CROSS AT SHILLINGSTONE, 
DORSETSHIRE.—The recently renovated village 
cross at Shillingstone, near Blandford, has just been 
dedicated. Some eleven years ago a lady offered to 
restore the cross, and with this end in view Mr. 
Charles E. Ponting, F.S.A, architect, of Marl- 
borough, made the necessary plans, taking the old 
cross Of the same date—still in fair condition, and 
unmutilated—at Stalbridge, Dorset, as the motif for 
the new work. The actual work of restoration was 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, 
of Exeter. When all was nearly ready for fixing. 
a protest was made against the Cross, with the 
result that completion was put off indefinitely. | 


of a sea wall. 


After more than ten years’ delay the work bas now 
been erected. The shaft is, like all the rest, of Ham 


Hill stone. 
GALVESTON SEA WALL. — We. learn from an 


official report that a public work of great import- 
ance to the town of Galveston, Texas, U.S.A, was 


begun during the year 1902—viz., the construction 
It was the universal opinion of the 
inhabitants, after realising the disastrous effects of 
the dreadful storm of September 8, 1900, that some 
effort should be made to protect that side of the 
island exposed to the waters of the Gulf of Mexico. 
The committee in charge of the matter succeeded 
in placing no less than 1,500,000 dols. worth of 
bonds, the greater portion ot which were taken by 
local firms and individuals, a most striking instance 
of .courage and faith in the future of the port of 
Galveston. The construction of the sea wall or 
breakwater has recently been commenced, and 
it is estimated that eighteen months from now will 
probably see it completed. Starting from the 
extreme eastern end of Galveston Island, and 
running westward until it joins the property of the 
Federal Government, the sea wall is to protect the 
whole portion of Galveston facing the Gulf of 
Mexico. Built upon piliog with a concrete founda- 
tion it wil), it is presumed, be strong enough to 
resist any probable storm, while it will be of 
sufficient height to prevent the waters encroaching 
on the town as they did in 1000. It is further pro- 
posed in time to raise the level of the whole town, 
80 as gradually to slope down from the crest of the 
sea wall to the bay. To further this end the 
Legislature of the State of Texas has remitted the 
taxes due to the State frem Galveston for a period 
of seventeen years to come. 

DIOCESE OF NEWCASTLE.—A commission of 
local clergy and laity, formed in December, 1901, by 
Dr. Jacob, who was then Bishop of Newcastle, have 
published their Report. Having regard to the great 
increase in the population of Tyneside and in some 
of the mining districts, and to the circumstance that 
during the past ten years the population of the county 
has increased by 98,000, the Commission recommend 
the erection, at an estimated cost of 15,000/ (the sites 
excepted) of three new parish churches, and of three 
more new churches in existing parishes at an outlay 
of about 8,200]. ; the completion, at a cost of about 
6,o0o0l. of three other churches ; and tke expendi- 
ture of 31,7001. in the provision of twenty-four 
mission churches, halls, and parochial buildings. 

NEW MISSION HOUSE, BLACKFRIARS, — New 
headquarters for the Gordon Missionary S ciety are 
about to be erected upon a site extending over 
3,100 ft. superficial, in New Bridge-street, E.C. The 
building will comprise suites of offices to be let to 
other tenants whilst the basement and upper floors 
will be used for the Society's warehouse, executive 
staff offices, board, and committee-rooms, library, 
and museum. 

APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY OFFICERS. — The 
Local Government Board has eanctioned the 
appointments of the following sanitary inspectors : 
Miss J. J. Brown, in Fulbam, at a talary of 1ool, 
rising by 5/. annually to 120l. per annum. Miss 
M. W. Richardson, in Chelsea, at a salary of 120l. 
per annum. Mr. G. J. Bridel, in Greenwich, from 
April 20 to October 19, 1903, with a salary at the 
rate of 130/. per annum. 

MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, CREWE.— Nineteen ten- 
ders have been received by the Crewe Town Council 
for the erection of new municipal buildings for the 
borough. The highest was over 17,000/. and the 
lowest under 15003}. A committee of the whole 
Council have accepted the tender of Messrs. Robert 
Neill & Son, of Scrangeways, Manchester, to erect 
the buildings for 14.7521. 

THE INTERNATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION CON- 
GRESS.—The arrangements for tbe impending Inter- 
national Fire Prevention Congress, convened by 
the British Fire Pcevention Cummittee, which will 
be opened by the Lord Mayor on July 7, include 
the presentation of a number of papers by foreign 
authorities conversant with special sections of the 
subject, and among such papers as have already 
been accepted for consideration and discussion at 
this Conference are the following:—Ly Mr. 
G. Edward Atkinson, President. Boston Manu- 
facturers’ Mutual Insurance CO, U.S.A, “The Pre- 
vention of Loss by Fire in the United States of 
America”; by Privy Councillor J. Stübben, late 
President, Amalgamated Societies ot German Archi- 
tects and Engineers, late City Surveyor of Cologne, 
“Urban Fire Protection as Influenced by Street 
Planning and Building Regulations“; by Chief 
Officer Westphalen, Hamburg City Fire Brigade, 
“The Latest Experience in Warehouse Construc- 
tion at Hamburg and Bremen”; by Professor 
Woolson, Columbia Universitv. New York, “ Fire- 
Retarding Wood” ; by Chief Officer Neier, City Fire 
Brigade, Amsterdam, The Necessary Development 
of Fire Alarm Systems”; by Protessor Medem, 
Unsiversity of Greifswald. Spontaneous Combus- 
tion” ; by Chief Officer A. Dittman, Bremen Fire 
Brigade. The Iafluence uf Fire Service on Fire Pre- 
vention; by Chief Officer A. Goldoni, Fire Brigade, 
Milan, Fire Survey and Fire Watches in Theatres”; 
by Mr. Gorham Dana, Inspector, Underwriters’ 
Bureau, New Eagland, Boston, U. S.A., The Care of 
Private Fire Appliances” ; by Mr. Chas. Hexamer, 
President, National Fire Protection Association, 
U.S.A, “Tbe Priaciples of Fire Insurance in 
America”; by Mr. W. H. Stratton, Chairman of 


Executive, National Fire Protection Association, 
U. S A., Fire Hazards in America from an In- 
surance Point of View”; by Mr. W. H. Merrill, 
jun., the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Chicago, “ The 
Testing Principles Adopted at the National Fire 
Prevention Laboratory of Chicago”; by Crown 
Surveyor Jaffe, Berlin, “The Testing Principles 
Adopted at the Royal Technica! Research Labora- 
tory, Charlottenburg, and at other Fire Te-ts in 
Germany”; by Chief Olficer Welsch, City Fire 
Brigade, Ghent, “The Necessity of Systematising 
Testing Operations as Based on Belgian Ex- 
perience.” Regarding the programme of the Con- 
gress and the arrangements made for visitors to the 
Metropolis, all applications should be addressed to: 
the Hon. General Secretary, Mr. Ellis Marsland, 1, 
Waterloo-place, S.W. 

VALUATION OF THE NEW CHRIST’S HOSPITAL.— 
At the last meeting of the Horsham Board of 
Guardians the Assessment Committee applied for 
the authority of the Board to appear as respondents 
to an appeal which bad been entered to Quarter 
Sessions by the Governors of Christ's Hospital in 
respect of the assessment of their new buildings at 
West Horsham. The Chairman explained that the 
Overseers, assisted by Mr. S. Smith as valuer, had 


Originally assessed Christ's Hospital at 11, 5001. 


Tbe Governors intimated their opinion that that 
was a very excessive amount, and suggested 
that the Guardians, to avoid any uapleasantness, 
should employ a first-class valuer. The Assess- 
ment Committee thereupon applied to the 
Surveyors’ Institution to send them the names of 
several professional men accustomed to that kind of 
valuation. As a result they secured the services of 
Mr. A. L. Ryde, and he came and valued the place 
at 15,0003, showing that the original assessment 
was really below rather than above the mark. The 
Guardians had an unanimous desire to avoid con- 
flict with the Governors of Christ's Hospital, a body 


just come int) the neighbourhood, and they would’: 


have been quite content, if the valuers could have 
agreed between themselves, that the matter should 
not be taken into Court. Mr. R. W. Headley, the 
Christ's Hospital valuer, and the Guardians' valuer 
could, however, come to no arrangement. The 
Board eventually authorised the Assessment Com- 


mittee to enter an appearance at (Quarter Sessions 


as respondents. 

PORT OF LONDON BILL AND THE THAMES 
VALLEY,—The Tnames Preservation League re- 
cently presented a petition to the Board ot Trade 
askiog, in connexion with the Port of London Bill 


now before Parliament, that the Commission which 


will have charge of the river below Teddington 


should be directed “to have regard to the amenities - 


of the Thames and especially to the protection of 
the beauty of the river in the neighbourhood of 
Richmond.” 
also suggested “ That powers be conferred on the 


Amongst other proposals the League 


new Board—(a) to prevent sheep-washing ; (b) to 


preserve the towpath and access to the river at all 
necessary points, and to secure a right of foot- 
way along the river banks; (c) to preserve the 
amenities of the Thames, to resist acts tending 


to impair such amenities; and to acquire com- 


pulsorily where necessary portions ot the banks 
especially important to the enjoyment of the river; 
and (d) to acquire fisheries ; and that the duty of 
protecting the amenities of the river be expressly 
imposed upon the new Board.” The following re- 
ply has now been sent by the Board of Trade to 
the Hon. Secretaries of the League :—" Gentle- 
men,—I am directed by the Board of Trade to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your memorial on behalf 
of the Thames Preservation League, and I am to 
state with regard to the suggested provision for 
the preservation of the amenities of the River 
Thames below Teddington that the Board has con- 
sidered the question, but they do not think it appro- 


priate to insert a clause with respect to the matter 


in the present Bill. I am to add that vour memorial. 
so far as it relates to the upper river, will be care- 
fully considered when the time comes for con- 
stituting a separate Board of Conservators for the 
Upper Thames.” 

AN ENGLISH CLOCK FOR CAPE COLONY.— Messrs. 
John Smith & Sons, Midiand Ciock Works, Derby, 
nave just received an order for a large clock for the 
new Town Hall at Vryburg, Cape Colony. It will 
be supplied with all the latest improvements, 

KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON.— The forty - third 
annual dinner of King’s College will be held at the 
Holborn Restaurant on Monday, June 22, with the 
Right Hoo. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter in the chair. 

WATER SUPPLY, LYNTON.—A scheme of water 
purification comprising “ Hastings polarite filters 
has been adopted by the Lynton and Lynmouth 
Council, and on the 24th ult. Colonel Durnford, 
RE, of the Local Government Board, held an 
inquiry at the Town Hall into the Council's appli- 
cation fora loan to enable them to carry out the 
same. Mr. W. H. Chowins, Eogineer and Surveyor 
to the Council, explained that the water will be 
conveyed direct from the river to the polarite filters, 
which will only occupy a space 21 ft. by 13 ft. 

SHAKESPEARE'S BIRTHPLACE, -A! Stratford Town 
Council meeting on the 12th inst. memorials were 
presented from various learned societies against the 
proposal to erect a Carnegie Free Library in close 
proximity to Shakespeare's birthplace in Henley- 
street. One society offered to purchase an old 
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house on the site, built a year before Shakespeare's 
birth, for r,oool., and restore it. The Council 
unanimously confirmed the committee's recom- 
mendation of the Henley-street site, and indignantly 
refused the offer to purchase, denying the intention 
to sacrifice anything historic and Shakespearian. 
A meeting of the executive committee of the 
trustees ot Shakespeare's birthplace was held at 
Stratford-on-Avon on the ryth inst. The question 
of retaining two of the cottages presented by Mr 
Andrew Carnegie was considered. The other two. 


award and adjudge that :—1. The word country 
in Rule 6 of the working rules of the Operative 
Bricklayers in St. Helens means the district lying 
outside and beyond the boundaries of the Borough 
of St. Helens. 2. That the operatives are not 
entitled to“ walking-time” within the Borough of 
St. Helens from St. Helens employers assessed by 
the Corporation of St. Helens. 3. That a workman 
is not entitled to walking-time if he voluntarily 
applies for work on a job ö 


being somewhat modern and uninteresting, are being — — — 
taken down. By the removal of these and the 
stripping of internal plaster inside the others, it has LEGAL. 


been found that there is much of the original ancient 
timber work remaining. It is hoped that means will 
be found to carry out the main idea of protecting 
the birthplace by isolating and safeguarding from 
fire these two cottages, which, in their various 
stages of architecture, are. it is stated, undoubtedly 
of great interest. These cottages are of early 
sixteenth-century date structurally, but possess com- 
paratively modern frontages. which will probably be 
restored to their original appearance. —— At a 
Council meeting of the British Archeological A43u- 
ciation held on Wednesday under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Birch, F.S.A., Mr. Allen S. Walker, honorary 
correspondent of the Association, read a 
Report on the whole matter of the alterations in 
Henley- street, Stratford-on- Avon. Mr. Walker 
reported tbat three of the five cottages contained 
sixteenth-century timbers apparently of black oak, 
and of a most interesting character. These three 
houses, he added, had been discovered to have 
belonged to relatives of Shakespeare. A letter 
from Mr. A. Flower, Chairman of the Strat- 
ford Library Committee, inviting a repre- 
sentative of the Association to confer with 
his Committee was received. and the following 
resolution, proposed by Mr. George Patrick, 
A. R. I. B. A. (hon. secretary). and seconded by Mr. 
W. E. Hughes, F.R. Historical Society. was unani- 
mously adopted: “ That, having heard Mr. Allen 
S. Walker's account of the proposed alterations to 
the house of Shakespeare’s cousin (known as Birch's 
shop), it is the opinion of this Council that it is 
desirable that its condition should be interfered 
with as little as possible. and that the removal of 
the brick front should not be carried out.” A 
second resolution, relating to the two cottages be- 
longing to the Birthplace Trustees, was also carried, 
and ran as follows: “ That, having heard Mr. Allen 
S. Walker's account of the proposed alterations to 
the cottages belonging to the Birthplace Trustees at 
Stratford-on-Avon, it is the opinion of this Council 
that the removal of the brick fronts from the cot- 
tages adjacent to the birthplace should nut be car- 
ried out.” The honorary secretary was directed to 
send copies of the resolutions to the respective 
authorities. 

ROMAN WALL DISCOVERED AT NEWGATE —The 
demolitions on the site of the new Sessions House 
in the Old Bailey have resulted in the discovery at a 
moderate depth of an undoubted portion of tbe 
transverse thickness of tbe old Roman wall imme- 
diately behind “ Deadman's Walk,” the burial-place 
for executed malefactors. and in a line with the Old 
Bailey. It is built of “rag” or Reigate stone, with 
the usual courses of red tiles between, and it is ina 
line with the well-known course of the wall, as laid 
dawn by many old writers. and proved correct by 
previous discoveries.—Daily Chronicle. 

TOLEDO CATHEDRAL TOWER.—Ic is stated that 
several large cracks have recently been noticed in 
the walls ot the tower of Toledo Cathedral. It is 
f. ared that the tower will collapse. 


ANCIENT LIGHT DISPUTE IN FINSBURY: 
HOME AND COLONIAL STORES V. COLLS. 


THE case of the Home and Colonial Stores ~. 
C lls came before the House of Lords, composed of 
the Lord Chancellor and Lords Shand, Davey, and 
Robertson, on the 15th inst., on the appeal of the 
defendant from a decision of the Court of Appeal 
reversing a decision of Mr. Justice Joyce in the 
Chancery Division. The case was fully reported in 
the Builder of December 8 and 2y, Iyoo, and 
December 28. 1901. 

The facts were shortly these: — The plaintiffs are 
an incorporated company having a number of shops 
in different parts of the country, and brought the 
present action to restrain the defendant from 
erecting a proposed building so as to obstruct the 
plaintiffs’ ancient lights. The premises in question 
were the head offices of the plaintiffs, situate in 
Worship-street, City. The plaintitfs’ building was 
situated at the corner of Paul-street and Worship- 
street, but the only part concerned in the action was 
the Worship-street frontage. The plaintiffs were 
lessees of the premises from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. The defendant was a builder, and also 
lessee of premises which he was erecting on the 
opposite side of the road, which was about 41 ft. 
wide. The premises which formerly stood on the 
site were 19ft. Oin. in height, and the defendant 
proposed to erect a building to a height of 42 ft., 
which the plaintiffs said would obstruct their lights. 
The main question to be decided was as to the 
apprehended injury to the light coming to the 
windows on the ground floor of the plaintiffs’ pre- 
mises, the portion of the ground floor opposite the 
defendant's premises being used as an ottice. It 
consisted of a large room 11 ft. roin. high and of 
unusual depth, the back wall being upwards of 50 ft. 
from the Worship-street front, and it had no 
window nor source of natural light at the back. 
This room, which was used by clerks in, the 
plaintiffs’ employ, was fitted with electric light, and 
the result of the evidence given at the trial was that 
it was the custom to use the electric light in the 
back part of the room on most days. The windows 
on the ground floor were of large size, the upper- 
most part of each window being filled with 
coloured glass to a depth of 20 in. from the 
top, and there were wire blinds fixed at the 
bottom of each window. At the trial a great 
amount of expert evidence was given, and it was 
practically admitted by the plaintiffs’ witnesses that 
the defendant’s building might be raised to 
a height of 25 ft. from the ground without any 
material injury to the plaintiffs. Mr. Justice Joyce 
was of opinion that there was no evidence to 
show that any extraordinary amount of light from 
the Worship-street windows had been enjoyed for 
anythiog like the twenty vears, and that the pro- 
pozed new building of the defendant would not 
affect the selling or letting value of the plaintitfs’ 
premises. He said that if erected to the proposed 
height of 42 ft. no part of the defendant's building 
would be high enough to reach any line drawn at 
an angle of 45 deg. to the horizon from any point 
in the base or sill of either of the windows in 
question belonging to the plaintiffs. But he thought 
the defendant’s building would for its width of 30 ft. 
directly south of these windows cut oft a portion of 
the sky area then visible from within the plaintiffs’ 
ottice, and would, he thought, to some extent, 
necessitate the more frequent use of artificial 
light in the front part of the office. Apart from 
any question with respect to the back part of the 
plaintiffs’ premises and to the extraordinary amount 
of light required therefor in the absence of illu- 
mination by artificial light, the plaintitfs' premises 
would still, in his lordship's opinion, after the erec- 
tion of the defendant’s building be well and suffi- 
ciently lighted for all ordinary purposes of occu- 
pancy asa place of business. In his lordship's 
Opinion, the plaintiffs’ premises were unusually well 
lighted. 1’, however, as the plaintitfs contended, 
they were always entitled to the full amount of 
light they then enjoyed, they would have a good 
cause of action, although it might be doubted 
whether the diminution of light to their building 
by the defendant's proposed building would entitle 
them to aninjunction. The learned Judge came to 
the conclusion that he must follow the decision of 
Mec. Justice Wright in the case of Warren and 
Others v Brown (which leading case was reported 
in the Builder of August 11, 1900, and November 2 
and 10, 1901), and dismissed the action with costs. 

From this decision the plaintiffs appealed to the 
Court of Appeal, when the appeal was allowed, and 
a mandatory injunction granted. Hence the pre- 
sent appeal of the defendant. 

Mr. Bray, KC., Mr. O. Leigh Clare, and Mr. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


SUNDERLAND BUILDING TRADE DISPUTE.—The 
dispute between the builders and bricklayers at 
Sunderland has been settled, both sides having with. 
drawn their demands, 

PRESTON PAINTERS’ STRIKE, — The strike of 
painters for an advance of wages at Preston has 
been amicably arranged. The men gave notice of 
an advance to od. This notice expired on April 1. 
Since then the men hase been on strike. The 
points at issue will be settled by arbitration. 

ST. HELENS BRICKSETTERES“ DISPUTE.—Judge 
Shand, who acted as arbitrator in the question of 
“walking-time,” raised by the St. Helens brick- 
setters, has given his decision as follows :— 
Whereas a dispute having arisen between the St 
Helens Building Trades“ Employers’ Association 
and the Operative Bricklayers’ Societies with 
respect to the interpretation of Rule 6 of the work- 
ing rules of the Operative Bricklayers in St. Helens, 
it became necessary torefer the question to arbitra- 
tion, as provided by Rule II. of the said rules. 
And whereas it was mutually agreed between the 
said parties to refer the points at issue between 
them to me, Charles Lister Shand, as arbitrator. and 
abiding by mv ruling. And whereas the points at 
issue were :—1. What is the meaning of the word 
“country ’’ in Rule 0 2. Are the operatives entitled 
to “walking time” within the Borough of St. Helens 
from St. Helens emplovers assessed by the Cor- 
poration of St. Helens? 3. Isa workman entitled 
to walking-time "it he voluntarily applies for work 
on the job’ Now, I. Charles Lister Shand, haviog 
taken upon myzelſ the burden of this arbitration, do 


A. B. Nutter (instructed by 

& Sayer) appeared for the defendant ; Mr. Haldane, 
K.C., Mr. Hughes, K.C., and Mr. Vernon (instructed 
by Slaughter & May) for the platntiffs. 


and 130l. for every subsequent year. Worship-str 


[May 23, 1903: 


Hyde, Tandy, Mahon, 


Mr. Bray opened the case for tne appellants, and 


said the appeal raised a question as to the nature 
and amount of evidence required to entitle a plaintiff 
to relief by way of injunction for the protection of 
ancient lights, and the decision by their lordships 
would be one of far-reaching importance. The 
order appealed against was made by the Court of 
Appeal upon a motion of appeal by 
_| bere, the plaintiffs in the action, and it ordered that 
Mr. John Howard Colls should be perpetually re- 
strained from -erecting on the site of premises 
known as 44, Worship-street, Finsbury, any build- 
ing in such a manner as to obstruct any of the 
ancient lights of the respondents, as the same were 
enjoyed previously to the taking down of the build- 
ing which formerly stood on the site, and it was 
ordered, furthermore, that Mr. Colls (who was one 
one of the largest builders and contractors in 
London) should forthwith pull down all buildings 
on the said site which had been erected ia such 
manner as to obstruct any of the aforesaid ancient 
lights, but that the operation of the mandatory part 
ot the Order should be suspended to enable Mr. 
Colls to appeal to this House. 
were a limited:company, and were entitled to the 
residue of a term of twenty-eight years from Decem- 
ber 25, 1889, to a block of buildings situate on the 
north side of Worship-street and east side of Paul- 
street in the parish of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch. 
Worship-street ran east and west from Paul-street, 
and the Company’s premises were about 47 ft. high 
from the corner block where Worship-street crossed 


e respondents 


The respondents 


Paul-street and Wilson-street, having a west front 


in Paul-street and a south front of about 150 ft. in 
length in Worship-street. 
the south front in Worship-street of the Company's 
premises was the site of some buildings which had 
been recently removed and formerly belonged to 


Opposite to a portion of 


Phillipps & Son, Ltd. The site was 36 ft. in width, 


and known as 44, Worsbip-street, and the premises 
that formerly stood there were 19 ft. 6 in. high, and 
were adjoined on the west by the Cock and Magpie 
public-house, which was 33 ft. high, and on the east 
by Paillipps & Son's buildings, which were also 


33 ft. high. By an agreement dated July 11, 1900, 


and made between Phillipps & Son, Ltd., and the 
appellant, the latter agreed to pull down the exist- 
ing buildings, and erect, according to approved 
plans, a building suitable in character to the neigh- 
bourhood, and of a warehouse class, at a cost of not 
less than 2.000l., to be roofed by Ladyday, 1901, 
and the building owner agreed to grant the lessor 
a lease for ninety-nine years from Ladyday, 1900, at 


a pepper-corn rent for the first calendar months 
eet 
was being gradually rebuilt, and the new buildings 


on the south side were of a uniform height of 


50 ft., while those on the north side varied from 
49 ft. to 65 ft. While the appellant’s building 
was in the course of erection, Mr. Willey, the 
Company's surveyor, wrote to the appellant that the 
Company had raised a question of the serious 
diminution of light that would be caused by the 
new buildings, and a suggestion of compensation 
which the appellant offered to discuss not proviog 
acceptable he was served with the writ in this 
action on August 17, 1000. When the action was 
tried before Mr, Justice Joyce in December, 1000. it 
had been laid down by Mr. Justice Wright in Warren 
v. Brown [1900] 2 Q B. 772, that the owner or 
occupier of a house had no legal right of action, so 
long as he had left to him as much light as was 
ordinarily required for habitation or business, even 
though he had been deprived of a substantial 
amount of light and had thereby suffered substantial 
damage. 

The Lord Chancellor: That shortly is the pro- 
position you invite us to hold as good law. 

Mr. Bray: Yes, my Lord; that is what my con- 
tention here is. 

The Lord Chancellor : Unfortunately for you that 
decision has since then been reversed by the Court 
of Appeal, who held that the true rule of law with 
reference to the interference with ancient lights was. 
I see, this :—“ If ancient lights are interfered with 
substantially, and real damage thereby ensues to 
the tenant or owner, then that tenant or owner i 
entitled to relief.” 

Mr. Bray: I do not quarrel with that rule of law, 
but I say, not relief by injunction, but by compensi- 
tion, and I have several reasons for saying 20. 

The Lord Chancellor: Then may we hear those 
reasons now ? 

Mr. Bray thereupon pointed out that accordioc 
to the law of England the owner of ancient lights 
was not entitled to all the light which had in tact 
reached his windows, but was entitled only to such 
an amount as was sufficient according to the 
ordinary notions of mankind for the comfortable 
use and enjoyment of his tenancy for any purpox 
for which it might reasonably be considered avail- 
able, or, alternatively, to a sufficient quantity ot 
light for all ordinary purposes of inhaditancy of 
business. 

Lord Davey: Where a man, by reason of his 
carrying on a trade of particular delicacy, is de- 
prived of some of his light, you would not say be 
could complain if sufficient light were left for 
ordinary trade purposes ? 
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Mr. Bray : Certainly not; that has been so held. 
Continuing, the learned counsel said that was not 
the case here. The evidence was that after the 
new buildings are erected the ordinary amount of 
light will still reach the respondent’s windows. 
That brought him to his second ground of appeal 
—namely, that in this case the respondents had not 
discharged the onus of proving that if the appellant 
were allowed to erect their building as proposed 
their premises would not derive sufficient light for 
all ordinary purposes. All the respondents proved 
was that the light was lessencd; that was not 
enough. The appellant proved that when the 
building was erected, an angle of 51 deg. of light 
taken at the centre ot the wiudows in question, and 
of 47 deg. taken at the sill, was still lett, and tbere- 
fore, assuming that the respondents’ premises would 
continue to be used as now they were used, the 
respondents had sustained no damage. In cases 
where a new building left 45 deg. of light architects 
and surveyors thought that was sufficient. That, no 
doubt, was a “rule of thumb,” but it was held to 
be “a good working rule.” Before the respon- 
dents had to use artificial light, thus showing 
that they did not formerly enjoy any extra- 
ordinary amount of light. Then it became a 
question of a damage, if any, to a legal right—an 
easement simpiy—and that was capable of being 
estimated in money. The damage could be com- 
pensated for by a money payment, and the re- 
spondents’ claim to an injunction ought not to be 
granted, because it was oppressive, and there was 
an alternative remedy open to them. It was very 
important to note the evidence which was given at 
the trial by experts on this question of light, which 
went conclusively to show that by the erection of 
the new buildings neither the selling nor the letting 
value of the company’s premises would be affected 
adversely. The learned council having dealt with 
the numerous authorities cited in the Court of 
Appeal, and with the evidence as to damage, 
Mr. Clare followed on the same side. 

Mr. Haldane, K.C., then addressed their lord- 
ships for the respondents. In this case the damage 
that the respondents would sutter would be sub- 
stantial, and, therefore, the injunction granted by 
the Court of Appeal should atand. There was no 
rule of law, no rule of evidence, and no presump- 
tion or inference of fact, except, perhaps, of the very 
slightest kind, that where the angular height of an 
erection was less than 45 deg. the course of light 
would not be seriously interfered with. There might 
be an alternative remedy in compensation sometimes, 
but here the respondents were free to decline com- 
pensation, because the damage would be doneand the 
nuisance to them could not be abated by the pay- 
ment of a sum of money. The Court had no power 
to compel them to sell their property or their right 
to the appellant, who had no statutory claim to 
what he desired to make them part with. It wasa 
legal right that the respondents enjoyed—a right 
tixed by the Prescription Act, and was absolute and 
indefeasible. 

The learned counsel was still speaking when the 
further hearing was adjourned till Friday. 


POINT UNDER MICHAEL ANGELO TAYLOR'S 
ACT, 


THE case of Winsborrow v. The London Joint 
Stock Bank came before a Divisional Court of 
King’s Bench, composed of the Lord Chief Justice, 
Mr. Justice Wills, and Mr. Justice Channell, on the 
1sth inst., on the appeal ot Mr. E. J. Winsborrow, 
assistant to the engineer and surveyor of the City 
of Westminster, from a decision of the Westminster 
Police Court magistrate, dismissing a summons pre- 
ferred against the respondents, the London Joint 
Stock Bank ander Section 65 of the Metropolitan 
Paving Act of 1817, commonly known as Michael 
Angelo Taylor’s Act, which prohibited any person 
from hanging out or exposing “any meat or offal or 
any other matter or thing whatsoever from any 
house.” 

The facts were these: In February, 1800, the 
Bank had had attached to their premises at the 
corner of Victoria-street and New Tothill-street, 
and facing the latter thoroughfare, three refector 
lights for the purpose of improving the lighting of 
some of their rooms. As these lights overhung the 
pavement, the appellants’ contention was that they 
came within the section of the Act, and took pro- 
ceedings against the bank. At the police-court two 
points were taken on behalf of the bank, the first 
being that the reflector lights were not matters or 
things within the meaning of the section; the 
second being that as they had been fixed since Feb- 
ruary, 1800, the prosecution was barred under the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act of 1848. The magistrate 
decided the first point in favour of the bank, and 
held that the lights did not come within the Act. 
On that ground, therefore, he dismissed the sum- 
mons. The second point as to time, he decided in 
1 of the appellant. Hence the present 
ap ; 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, the 
Lord Chief Justice, in giving judgment, said that the 
appeal must be dismissed. He thought it would be 
a contradiction in terms to speak of these reflectors 
as being hung out of houses, and the Section only 
referred to temporary or movable things, which 
might be unsightly, obetructive, or inconvenient. 


There were other provisions dealing with the ques- 
tion of nuisance. 

Justices Wills and Channell concurred. 

Mr. Horace Avory, K.C., and Mr. Bodkin ap- 
peared for the appellant; and Mr. Macmorran, 
K.C., and Mr. Hugh Fraser for the respondents. 


POINT UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT, 1894. 

THE case of Goodchild v. Matthews came before 
a Divisional Court of Kings Bench, compused of 
the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Wills, and Mr. 
Justice Channel), on the 13th inst, on the appeal of 
the District Surveyor for North Islington and East 
St. Pancras from a decision of the stipendiary sit- 
ting at the Marylebone Police-court. 

The facts were sbortly these :—The respondent, a 
builder, wishing to erect six blocks of flats in West 
Hill, St. Pancras, gave the District Surveyor the 
requisite notice under Section 150 of tbe London 
Building Act, 1894. The Surveyor served a notice 
of objection, alleging that the proposed buildings 
would be a contravention of Section 77, Sub-Section 
1, which enacts that buildings shall not be united 
except where they are wholly in one occupation or 
are constructed or adapted to be so. The magistrate 
found as a fact that each of the blocks contained its 
own staircase leading from the basement to the top, 
and had a separate entrance from outside, and that 
there was a passage under tbe roofs leading from 
one end of the blocks to the other. The plans dis- 
closed that the walls dividing the blocks were of the 
necessary thickness to satisfy the requirements of 
the Act, and were not carried up through the roof. 
The surveyor’s case was that each of these blocks 
was a separate building, and that the builder was 
proposing to unite them by means of the corridor in 
contravention of Section 77, Sub-Section 1 of the 
Act. The builder, however, contended that the 
whole was a single building containing several 
sets of flats which, though separate dwellings, were 
not separate buildings. The magistrate held 
that the building proposed to be erected by the 
respondent was one separate buildiog, and not an 
union of separate buildings under one roof, and that 
Section 77, Sub-Section 1, only applied to the union 
of buildings which had in the first instance been 
completely erected as separate structures, and tbat 
it did not apply to the union of separate buildings 
in course of erection for the purpose of transforming 
them into a single separate structure. From this 
decision the District Surveyor now appealed. 

The Lord Chief, in giving judgment after 
hearing the arguments of counsel, held that the 
finding of the magistrate was justified by the 
evidence. Reserving to himself the right to change 
his opinion when the point again arose, he thought 
that Section 77, Sub-Section 1, of the Act referred 
to the union ot two buildings existing at the time of 
the union, and not to an addition to an existing 
structure. He thought the appeal should be dis- 
missed. 

Justices Wills and Channell concurred. 

Leave to appeal was granted. 

Mr. Horace Avory, K.C., and Mr. F. F. Daldy 
appeared for the appellant; and Mr. Macmorran, 
K.C., and Mr. Craies for the respondent. 


CLAIM AGAINST CEMENT MERCHANTS. 


THE case of Reece v. Charles Nelson & Co., Ltd.’ 
came before Mr. Justice Grantham, sitting without 
a jury, in the King's Bench Division on the 18th 
inst. 

Mr. Horace Avory, K. C., and Mr. Hudson ap- 
peared as counsel for the plaintiff, and Mr. McCall, 
K.C., and Mr. Cranstoun for the defendants. 

Mr. Hudson, in opening the plaintiff's case, said 
the action was brought by the plaintiff, a master 
plasterer, against the defendants, who are cement 
manufacturers and merchants, for damages for 
alleged breach of warranty expressed and implied, 
with reference to certain cement supplied by de- 
fendants to plaintiff. The plaintiff was a sub-con- 
tractor under some builders named Harris & Co., 
who were building a new medical ward in the 
Poplar Hospital, the plaintiff having to do the plas- 
tering work there, with a particular cement called 
Selenitic Blue Lias Cement, manufactured by the 
defendants. Mr. Plumb, the architect for the work, 
specitied that this particular cement was to be used 
on the job by the contractors. A Mr. Mummery 
was the assistant of Mr. Plumb, and this gentleman 
had charge of the work. On December 4, 1901. the 
plaintiff went to the defendants’ place of business 
for the purpose of ascertaining the price of their 
cement, and after the price was arranged defend- 
ants handed to plaintitt certain printed instructions 
showing how the cement was to be used. In due 
course a quantity of the cement was delivered by 
the defendants to the plaintiff, and the plaintiſf used 
it for the purpose of plastering the walls of the 
hospital. After it had been done some time the 
walls began to blister under the staircase and 
afterwards extended to the walls. The architect 
called the attention of the builders to it and the 
builders communicated with the plaintiff and the 
matter was then looked into. There were some 
meetings on the work between the architect and his 

representative, the cement merchants, the builders, 


and Mr. Reece. On June 14, there wasa full 
discussion with regard to the cement. The walls 
were examined, the little holes—the places where 
the blisters had occurred—were examined, and then 
it was found that there was a little speck inside the 
place where the blister occurred. That was found 
to be in the first coat of plaster. There were two 
coats of plaster, the first a rough coat, and the 
second a finishing coat, and it was found that the 
specks were in the under coat. It was then decided 
thata Mr. Finney, the clerk of the works, should 
examine it to see what was the cause of the 
specks. Finney made some experiments and 
found that there were some small portions or 
particles of the cement which had not been 
properly burnt. He sifted a lot of the cement, and 
Mr. Mummery would produce the sittings. The 
plaintiff's workmen were then directed to plaster 
the walls of a stoke-hole witb some of the cement. 
Two coats were put on and then it was found 
that it blistered in the same way as it had 
done in the hospital. Then a meeting was called, 
at which practically every one interested was 
present. Another test was then applied, which 
was more conclusive still. The defendants were 
asked to bring some more cement out of their 
works, and they brought some in a cigar-box. The 
clerk of the works, in the presence of Mr. Mummery, 
sifted the cement from the cigar-box, and it was 
then found tbat a residue was left. He then put 
this residue into a damp cloth and frequently dipped 
it in water, when it was found that it never slaked 
at all, showing conclusively that the cement had not 
been properly burnt, or kept at the works a suifi- 
cient time before being sent out. At that meeting 
Mr. Mummery understood that defendants admitted 


that there must be something wrong with the manu- 


facture of the cement at their works, because it was 
then left to the architect to say what should be done 
under the circumstances, and plaintiti's witnesses 
would say that they were under the impression that 
the defendants quite accepted the responsibility, 
because their representative made the remark that 
it was to be hoped it would be remembered that 
their pockets were not too deep. The plaintiff 
naturally thought that that settled the matter. 
Subsequently the damage was rectined, partly by 
the builders and partly by the plaintitt On plaintiff 
applying to defendants for payment of the money it 
cost, they repudiated all responsibility, and said that 
the defect, if there was a defect, arose from the lime 
putty which had been used. Io the first coat of 
plaster there was no extraneous material, so that 
there could be no dispute as to the preparation of 
that. In the second coat there was a certain pro- 
portion of lime putty used, which the plaintitf 
supplied, and which was not supplied by the 
defendants at all. He (counsel) sbould be able to 
show his lordship from the evidence that the 
defendants’ directions as to the preparation of the 
stuff were carried out to the letter. The clerk of 
the works supervised it very closely, and the 
plaintiff took every possible precaution in the 
matter. He thought he should be able to dispose 
of the suggestion that the defect arose through the 
lime putty. 

Mr. Martin Reece, the plaintiff in the action, was 
then called and substantially bore out the statement 
of his counsel. He said he had taken every pre- 
caution to insure that the defendants’ printed 
instructions were carried out. He used to visit the 
work practically every day. There was nothing 
wrong with the lime putty. After applying the 
first coat of plaster they had to wait a week or nine 
days before putting on the finishing coat, owing to 
the weather. The builders debited him with 
115l. 11s. 10d. in respect of this matter. The 
builders stopped that amount out of moneys due to 
him from them. He traced the specks into the 
under ccat of the cement. 

Cross-examined by Mr. McCall : 

He had never used the defendants' Selenitic Blue 
Lias Cement before, and he never wanted to use it 
again. The selenitic cement supplied by the defend- 
ants was used both on the walls and on the ceilings 
of the hospital. Substantially there waz no com- 
plaint as to the ceilings. That was, however, due 
to their using a considerable amount of lime and 
hair, which was not used on the walls. The blister- 
ing was due to a small particle of unslaked lime 
which must at some time have got through the mesh 
of the sieve. As far as he was able to judge, the 
mischief was in the backing coat. He did not 
understand that all along the defenda. ts had said 
that it was in the facing coat and not in the back- 
ing coat. For the backing coat he used a finer 
sieve than that prescribed by defendants, and even 
that did not prevent the particles getting through, 
Mr. Blythe, the defendants’ representative at the 
meeting, said that he would admit there was some- 
thing wrong with the cement and that he would see 
about it the moment he got back to the works. He 
said something about bearing the loss, if loss there 
was. He said, “ I suppose we shall have to bear 
the cost; but bear in mind our pockets are not too 
deep.” Over the whole of the work about 4,500 
yards super were plastered with the defendants’ 
plaster. Not more than 3, 88 yards of that was 
subject to blisters. 

Mr. Finney, examined. said he was clerk of the 
works to the Peplar Hospital job. He supervised 
the mixing of the cement from time totime. The 
defendants’ instructions were carried out strictly to 
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the letter while he was there. In the second coat 
of plaster in the experiments he made he did not 
use lime putty at a'l. Both the coats blistered as 
they had done ia the hospital. The conclusion he 
came to was that the selenitic had not been suff- 
ciently burnt. 

Mr. John Holter, examined by Mr. Avory, said he 
was foreman plasterer in the service of the plaintiff, 
and had acted as general foreman of the plastering 
work at the ho'pital. He had heard the evidence 
giver by the previous witnesses and agreed with it. 
| The mixing was done in accordance with the direc- 
tions of the defendante. 

Mr. Mummery, examined by Mr. Avory, said he 
was the architect's assistant on the work. The 
evidence given by the previous witaesses was sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr. Wm. Millar. examined by Mr. Avory, said he 
was an expert in cement, and had been in practice 
for thirty-seven years in that line. He had several 
qualifications for that purpose. He had examined 
‘the blisters on the walis of the hospital ward. 
Inside the blister was a dark speck, and the dark 
peck was improperly calcined blue lias lime. 

This being the plaintiff's case, Mc. McCall said he 
would call his ev.dence before addressing his lord- 
ship. 

Accordingly. Mc. G B. Blythe, examined by Mr. 
McCall, said he was the managing director of the 
defendant company. Inthe manufacture of selenitic 
blue lias lime it was impossible, if properly treated, 
for any particles which would cause any damage in 
the plastering to get through the sieves. He had 
eupplied the same material that be supplied the 
plaintiff with to other customers, and had had no 
other complainte. He had examined the walla of 
the hospital and found many blisters. Ia his 
opinion, the whole of the blisters were In the 
finishing coat. He had never said to Mr. Plumb or 
anybody else that defendants would bear the cost of 
repairing what had taken place, but he had said that 
if the damage was caused by their bad material 
they would bear the cost. H: did not admit that 
- the fault was in their stuff. 

Mr. Arthur William Ewing Cale examined, said he 
was the manager of the defendants’ works at South 
M barf, Paddington. Clods were caused through 
the improper mixing of the selenltic. In his opinion 

- the blisters were ia the finishing coat. 

Mr. Bickley, examired, said he had a large experi- 
. ence in plastering work generally. For many years 
he had used velenitic manufactured by defendants. 
He had inspected the work at the hospital, and had 
tested several of the blisters. He was of opinion 
- that they were caused in the facing coat. 

At this stage the further hearing of the case was 
adjourned, the learned Judge having to attend at 

~ the Oid Bailey during the remainder of the week. 


THE NEWCASTLE ANCIENT LIGHTS CASE 


MR. JUSTICE BUCKLEY, in the Chancery Division 
on the roth inst., delivered a considered judgment 

in the case of Cowper v. Liidler on the question of 

whether the plaintiff's remedy in respect of in- 
- fringement by the defendant of ancient lights toa 

cottage belonging to plaintiff in Do ve-lane, New- 

castle-on-Tyne, should be an injunction or damages. 
Tae case was reported in our last issue. 

In giving judgment, his Lordship said he had 
already found as a fact that the access of light over 
the defendant's property to certain ancient lights of 
the plaintiff —namely, a ground- for window and a 

dormer window in the south wall of the plaintiff's 
cottage as theretofore enjoyed—would be substan- 
tially and materially interfered with by the defen- 
dant's proposed buildings. The defendant's build- 
ings were not yet erected, and the injunction asked 
for was, therefore, prohibitory, not mandatory. 
The question on which he had reserved judgment 
was whether damages could be, or under the cir- 
- cumstances ought to be, given to the plaintiff in- 
stead of an injunction. By Lord Cairns's Ast, when 
-a mandatory injunction was asked for, the Court 
had jurisdiction to substitute damages for an in- 
junction. Secondly, when an injunction was asked 
tor to restrain a continuing nuisance—that was, 
- where the act had been done—and there was an in- 
tention to continue to do it, then it seemed 
by the cases there would be jurisdiction to grant 
damages instead of an injunction. Thirdly, where 
no wrongful act had been committed, but 
an injunction was asked for to restrain its com- 
»mission, the Court of Appeal had expressed a clear 
- opinion that Lord Cairns’s Ac: contained no power 
‘to give damages in lieu of an injunction. In a later 
case, however, the Court of Appeal bad said that 
the question whether the Court had jurisdiction to 
award damages by way of compensation for an 
injury not vet committed, and only threatened or 
intended, was not free from difficulty. A prescrip- 
tive right to light was a legal right, and it was a 
matter of property. When a plaintiff had estab- 
lished his legal right to it, unless there was some- 
thing special, in the case, he was entitled to an 
injunction to prevent its violation. The plaintitt's 
easement to light was an easement at common law. 
The plaintitt was entitled to an injunction, not in 
the discretion of the Court, but as a matter of 
course, unless there was something special in the 
case. such as laches, or where the interference with 
the light was only trivial. The Court had alticmed 


over and over again the view that the jurisdiction to 
give damages, where it existed, was not to be used 
to enable a defendant to purchase from the plain- 
tiff his legal right to an casement. 
no right to compel the plaintiff to part with his 
easement for money. 
where the injury was trivial, and the damage could 
be measured by a small sum 20. in one case and 


appeared as counsel for the appellant, and Sir 
Arthur Collins, K.C., and Mr. Turrell for the 
respondent. 

During the course of the arguments of counsel 
a suggestion came from the Bench that the parties 
should endeavour to arrive at a settlement of the 
dispute. 

Alter some discussion it was arranged that the 
appeal should stand over in order that the parties 
might endeavour to come to some arrangement 

Order accordingly. 


The Court had 


It had been held in cases 


51. or Ól. in the other—the Court might, where 
there was jurisdiction, give damages in lieu of an 
injunction, but, except in such a case, the owner of 
a legal right to an easement was entitled to an in- 
junction. In the present case the ciccumstances 
upon which the defendant relied were that the 
property in Northumberland-street was much more 
valuable than the comparatively iasignificaat 
property in the lace at the back, and the plaintiff 
purchased the cottage because he knew that it 
would become more valuable in relation to the ad- 
joining property. The defendant had given no 
evidence, and it was not suggested, his Lordship 
thought, that the damage the plaintiff would 
suffer would be 200. or any small sum of that 
kind. He (his Lordehip) found, as a fact, that the 
damage would be substantial. The defendant said 
that the plaintiff's cottage property was worth com- 
paratively only a small sum, and that the plaintiff 
was extorting money by asking for an injunction, 
and thus compelling him to either buy at an un- 
reasonable price or keep his bzildings down. That 
argument was a fallacy. It was not extorting money 
to ask a price for property which for special 
reasons could command an exceptional price. 
When a neighbour required property for his 
own purposes he must submit to pay a 
fancy price for it. When the defendant bought, a3 
he did subject to the plaintiff's easement, he pre- 
sumably paid less for his property than he would 
have done if the easement did not exist. The value 
of the plaintiff's property was not merely the value 
of the cottage, but such sum as it would fetch having 
regard to the easement of light, and a price which, 
having regard to the exigencies of the neighbouring 
property, it would command. He was of opinion 
that this was not a case where the course of giving 
damages ia lieu of an injunction ought to be taken. 
He thought the plaintiff was entitled to an injunction, 
and he granted an injuoction in the usual form, 
restraining the defendant from erecting any buildings 
so as to darken or obstruct the plaintiff's right t> 
light as there toſore enjoyed. The plaintiff had also 
claimed a right to light to a skylight, but the evidence 
was isafi zient for him to determine whether it was 
an ancient light or not. It was not, however, 
necessary for him to determine that question, 
because the injunction with respect to the other 
lights would protect the skylight. He had already 
dismissed the action with regard to the disputed 
room. The other relief asked for by the statement 
of claim had not been pressed, and he made no 
order with respect to it. He also made no order as 
to costs. 

Judgment accordingly. 


THE WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION ACT: 
WHAT [S A WAREHOUSE ? 


AT the Southwark County Court, on Monday, his 
Honour judge Addison. K. C, beard a claim under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act by Frederick 
Caarles Green, a labourer, against Messrs, Britten 
& Gilson, glass and colour merchants, builders’ 
merchants, drysaltere, & c, of 180, Union-street, 
Borougb. Mr. O'Connor was counsel for the appli- 
cant, and Mr. Shakespeare for the defendants. Mr. 
O'Connor said the only poiat ia the case was as to 
whether the respondents’ premises where the appli- 
cant met with permanent injury was a wareh use 
within the meaning of the Act. The defendants bad 
what might be termed a shop in Union-street, in 
which they did principally a wholesale trade. 
Behind the shop were two arches, one of which was 
used as a warehouse for the storage of crates of 
glass, and the other as a glazing and lead-glass 
shop. Oa December 8 the applicant was at work 
in the arch where the glass was stored, when 
some crates fell upon him and he was permanently 
injured. The goods in the warehouse were never 
broken in bulk but were sold as they were im- 
ported, to builders and others. Any retail business 
was done in the front shop, which was quite 
detached, and that shop was supplied in bulk trom 
the warehouse. The goods when sold were taken 
direct from the warehouse in the respondent's own 
vans and not from the shop. The applicant said he 
had been in the respondent's service sixteen years. 
eight years of which he acted as a warehouseman. 
The warehouse where the accident occurred was 
always called by employees and others “the ware- 
house.” From 400 to 500 cases of glass were 
generally stored iu the warehouse.” 

Cross-examined, the applicant said that there was 
underground communication between the front shop 
and “ the warehouse.” 

Other witnesses gave evidence that the building 
was popularly recognised as a warehouse. Mr. 
Shakespeare submitted that both on the construc- 
tion of the Act and on the authorities the build- 
ing did not constitute a ‘ warehouse,” because 
it was only a place used for keeping gocds 
necessary for carrying on the wholesale and retail 
business of oil aad colour merchants, &c. What- 
ever a warehouse might be within the meaning 
of the Act, it was not a place where goods were 
stored for the purpose of supplying a business other 
than that of the business of a warehouseman.— His 
Honour: Your point. I take it, is that a “ ware- 
house is a place where goods are warehoused 
only, and not as auxiliary to the carrying on of a 
business ?—Mr. Shakespeare: Yes, your Honour.— 
Continuing, Mr. Shakespeare said that another 
point was that, under Section 7 of the Act, it was 
stated that a factory had the same meaning as in 
the Factory and Workshops Act. A warehouse 
whatever it meant in the Factory Act meant some- 
thing other than a workshop. Both warehouses 
and workshops were dealt witb, and presumably 
they meant different things, Oa the evidence it 
was clear that the whole of the respondents 
premises, seeing that there was intercommunication. 
were workshops within the meaning of the Factory 
Act, and as a workshop meant something differeat 
from a warehouse, pin facie the arch in which 
the accident happened was not a warehouse.— 
His Honour: I should not decide the case on 
that point, because I can conceive of many ware- 
houses where a great many operations are carried 
on, but yet are essentially warehouses. Revertiag 
to his first point, Mr. Shakespeare said there were 
only two cases to guide them. Ia one, Bura v. 
Whiteley, it was held that a place where goods were 
stored ior the purpose of supplying retail shops 
was auxiliary to the business and did not constitute 
a warehouse. In Hunt v. Grantham it was decidec, 
too, that a storeroom was ndt a warehouse because 
it was auxiliary to some otherxpusiness, which wa! 
not a warehousing business.—Ng. O'Connor said be 
agreed that the Court of Appe.t had laid it dcw? 
that a storeroom for the pur pœe of supplying 3 
retail business was not a warehouse: but the g 
kept in the arch in question were not stored ther 
merely for supplying the respon-ent's shop, but ir 
being dealt with wholesale. It was a sep! 
building, and the business was really separate acd 
distinct from the shop. In Wilmot v. Paton it w35 
held that an uncovered space on which old it. 
was broken up and kept until sold wai 4 
warehouse. — Mr. Shakes retorted tH 
that was because the uf 


LIBEL ACTION BETWEEN BUILDERS. 


THE case of Dandridge v. Hayles came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of the Master of the 
Rolis and Lords Justices Stirling and Mathew, on 
the roth inst. on the application of defendant for 
judgment or new trial on appeal from verdict and 
judgment entered at the triat before Mr. Justice 
Ridiey and a special jury in the King’s Bench 
Division. The case was reported ia the Builder of 
January 24 last. 

This was an action by the plaintiff, a builder and 
contractor, against the defendant, also a builder and 
contractor (both carrying on business at Shanklin, 
Isle ot Wight), to recover damages for libel. The 
case for the plaintiff, Francis Dandridge, was that 
in April, 1000, the Sandown Urban District Council 
decided to have Wilton-road, Shanklin, in which 
the defendant, George Hayles, resided and owned 
property, sewered, levelled, metalled, and put into 
proper repair. Puaintiff tendered for the work 
and obtaiaed the contract, which was, he said, 
properly carried out under the supervision of the 
Surveyor of the District Council and his clerk 
of the works. While it was proceeding the 
defendant wrote a letter to the District Council 
containing the words complained of, in which he 
imputed that the contract was being carried out in 
a “ barefaced scamping manner,” and complained of 
a deficiency of ballast, &c. The Town Council 
inquired, and found the complaint was groundless, 
but the defendant still persisted in his allegation, 
and resisted the payment of his proportion of the 
cost as frontager on the ground that the work was 
not properly executed. He was, however, ordered 
to pay the amount to which he was assessed by the 
magistrates, and on appeal to the King’s Bench 
Division was unsuccessful. The letter was read out 
at the Council meetiag and made public, and had. 
plaintiff said, done him a great deal of injury, and, 
therefore, he brought the present action. The 
defendant pleaded that he wrote the letter bona- 
fide as a rate-payer and frontager, and that, there- 
fore, it was privileged. In the result, the jury 
awarded the plaintiff sol. damages, and judgment | fore, the case we à dt 
was entered accordingly. Hence the present appeal Honour, in giving judgment said he was oblig 
of the defendant. ' find that the arch was used Jas auxiliary to the E 

Mr. Montagu Lusb, KC., and Mr. Marriott spondents’ business. They {merely supplied from 
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the orders they obtained, either by travellers or by | sponding rotary movement to the said blade and | lamps wherein an explosive mixture of gas and air 
means of correspondence, or some other way, and | pointer, eo that the position of the said pointer with | is formed and exploded within a tube or equivalent 
the place was, therefore, not a warehouse in the | respect to the dial will indicate at a glance the | device, which conducts the flash or tiame created 
sense ia which that Act required. Upon the ee quantity of liquid contained in the tank. By iene ae 175 bine region of 15 ela’ for 
int he should find against the respondents, as he} _ i TA irectly or indirectly igniting the gas issuing there- 
729800 at all satisfied with the contention that a |9749 of 1902.—J. W. EWART avd G. H. EWART : | from. 
workshop could not also be a warehouse. He made VCC 6.85 SrRIx d 
an award in the respondents’ favour with costs, but | A gas and water regulating valve for use with cee Pp ae =j. H. W. § ina rasan an 
axed the applicant's compensation at 12°. per week | water heaters, consisting in the combination of a} , % AINETIY = Compassion t Ar. ag 
during incapacity, in case his decision was reversed box or chamber having gas inlet and outlet tubes, Tor Paters 855 Like, and asa Cement or galling 
0 Xx. 


on appeal. That course would save tbe parties | of a valve for closing the gas outlet tube, and of a 
coming back to the court.—Judgment was entered spindle which extends through the chamber and | The production of a transparent varnish especially 


accordingly, Mr. O'Connor giving notice of appeal. carries the gas-valve inside the chamber and a] adapted for the preservation from oxidation of 

water. valve outside the chamber, the said water | iron, steel, and other metals, which is produced by 

valve being so arranged that on the water supply | means of a solvent composed preferably of an oilor 

being turned on it turns the spindle, and so raises | petroleum, and an oleaginuus crude turpentine, 

THE NEW STREET FROM HOLBORN TO] the gas-supply valve, and closes the same on the | which solvent is used to dissolve a resin or resinoidal 
THE STRAND. water supply being interrupted. ingredient. 


THE cate of the King v. The High Bailiff of | 10,443 of 1902.— E. A. SACHET and J. C. SANDERSON | 28.731 Of I902.—W. OATES: Condiutts or Carrieis 
Westminster (er parte the Lor don County Council)] and G. B. BETTS: Combined Window-sash| for Electric Cables. 
1 ‘the Lord Chlef usos ae an ) A conduit or carrier for electric cables, the ducts of 
p This consists in adjusting and locking a window | which are each provided with a narrow longitudinal 
Mm ae 1855 . a sash by means of a rod attached thereto, and a opening from end to end of each length, communi- 
the High Bailiff of N to show cause why | screw clamp having a lateral opening adapted to | cating with a separate draining channel. 
awrit of mandamus should not issue commanding 1 A 5 „ A rod, ake 983 of 1003.— Hl. SIEGWART: Cores or Formers 
him to summon a jury to determine the sum to be ve ea hee 5 a 2 t he van an por Use in the Manufacture of Hollow Girders or 
paid by the Council to the claimants Elizabeth S. | meter oe Pore oe Slo uctuies. 
Burgis ane ie oe 1 5 hes cmane of eae 14,070 of 1002.— W. Nock and Tonks, LTD. : Rising | A core or former for use in moulding or casting 
3 nd di „ i af the takin V hollow structures from plastic matei ia', comprising. 
for loss an eee Ge 5 e an A rising butt hinge, consisting in the combination a former ia two longitudinal parts constituted by 
of the prem rane 5 a th me ane ounct" | of two pairs of spirally inclined bearing surfaces in | several plates flexibly jointed together, the cco- 
TES as treet from Holtorn to | r on the knuckles of the hinge, preferably one pair | nexion of the two longitudinal paris consisting of a. 
the 8 d ihe a roses eee irom 05 rn to at top and the other pair at bottom, the tw> pairs resilient sheet which, in connexion with other lagi- - 
the Stran er hae sags B 1 i t of spirally inclined bearing surfaces having the] tudinal joints in the two parts, enables, upon the 
it appear on Maren 4, 1902, the claimants | same inclination as each other. operation of a device for inwardly moving on col- 
lapsing the longitudinal parts, a vontractisn of the. 


received from the County Council a notice to treat 
16.676 of 1902.—F. STANSFIELD : Door Fasteners, enen e olihe ormat. 


and in that notice the Council claimed that the pre- 
mises were in an insanitary condition under Sec- ; ists in th binati ith a handi 
non 20 of the Act of 1899 which enacts that in the | hi Consists im the combination with a handle, l4, of enk. SUEGWART: Apparatus Jor. 
event of such claim on the occasion of assessing the | dial and means for actuating the same so as to Cutting Beams, Girders, and Other Structures, par- 
compensation the court or other person settling the 'ndicate visibly whether the said door is securely | = /*tlarly lo those made of Arlipcial Stone. 
‘astened or otherwise. An apparatus for cutting beams, girders, and other 
structures, comprising two cutters arranged in line 


same shall determine whether such lands fall wholly 

or in part within 1 5 PORRER 555 the event of 6 ar 8 

their so deciding then in assessing the compensation 10,033 of 1002.— L. KNOCHE. DR. M. IssLCnH: |. 

that certain evidence shall be receivable, and if the | Manufacture of Varnish, Paint, or the Like. obtener tae math soe ce nee 1 

court or person should be satisfied by such evidence | A process for the manufacture of varnish, paint, or | each other ard obliquely through the structure t) 

then the purchase- money should be assessed under the like, according to which naphthaline is dissolved | be cut 

Section 21 of the Housing of the Working Classes | in a raw or boiled linseed oil under addition of : 

Act, 1890. The claimants on March 27, 1902, served g-naphthol. 3.308 of 1903—O. IMRAY (The Carborundrum. 
Co.): Manufacture of Refractory Articles, such as 


i $ : 
7E 3,291 of 1903. — W. S. STURGES : Window Sashes. Bricks, Blocks, or Crucibles. 


a the Act of 1899, and 5 5, 1902, : g 8 are a 105 
the Council delivered to the claimants a sealed offer] la window frames and sashes the combination wi è 
of 1,600l, under Section 38 of the Lands Clauses | plates or strips furnished with holes or perforations aaay Sok da x VU refrac- 
Act, 1845 On November 158, 1902, the claimants | secured to the sides of the sashes, of spring catches ie 1100 i carn Coad oa ö 
refused the offer, and on November 22 the Council | secured tu the sides of the frame and adapted to | te mixed wi vEuROEURY 

5,514 of 1903.—H. GRIMSHAW: Method of and: 
Device for Charging Water in Flushing Tanks or the 


issued a warrant to the High Bailiff to summon a | engage the said holes or perforations. 
special jury. The j found that the premises in| , , =e : i 
5 N and then the claimants | . 4 FFF Like with a Disinjectant. 
{ said they would accept the sealed offer. The Council | This consists of a hinged seat for a water-cloret . , ' 
contended, however, that it was too late for the which is hinged to a lug integral with the pan by | Tae method of chargiog or impregnatiog water in a 
, means of two short arms formed upon it, the said flushing tank, by the slow dissolution or a solid dis- 
infectant contained within a case or receptacle- 
placed or suspended in the tank. 


claimants to accept the sealed otfer ; but the D:puty- rae ; p 

Bah held that 155 claimants could accept ite 40 seat being held in its raised position by means of 

discharged the jury without their having returned a these arms, and of two projections formed upon the 

verdict as to the amount of compensation. The closet pan or upon the arms themselves. 

County Council then obtained the present rule. 4,709 of 1903 —J. BARR : Electrically Driven Vertical 

Mr. Danckwerts, K C. 7 a Mr. R. bree Saw Frames for Cutting Wood. 

in showing cause against the rule, contended that | This consists of electrically driven saw frames for 

the claimants could accept the offer at any time | cutting wood, wherein the electric motor is placed 
overhead free from the sawdust falling from the log 


up to the verdict. 
or deals being sawn. 


11,974 Of 1902 —W. MCLAREN : Vealilators. 


A ventilator comprising a pipe or socket open at. 
both ends, and a double conical convex hood or 
shield fitted over the upper end of the pipe or 
socket, and provided with an opening on the under 
side of cach end. 


10.966 of 1902.—J. ARNOLD: Combined Fresh-air~ 
Inlet and Foul-air Extraction Apparatus yor 
Buildings. À 

The apparatus consists of a box or case having open 

ends, with flaps hinged reversely a: said ends to 

open to an equal space internally and externally for 

the admission of fresh air, and by reversing the flaps 

to extract foul air, the said flips being caused to- 
work by a double crauk fixed on an axle or pivot, 
and the said flaps having sides or cheeks and the 
openings formed thereby having a perfurated 
covering. 


1. 300 of 1002 -F. MOUNTFORD: Automatic Ma- 
chincry or Apparatus for Deccrating and Glazing | 
Tiles and Other Similar Articles of Pollery-ware,. 
Glass, Melal, and Other Substances. 


A machine for decorating or glazing tiles and other 
similar articles of pottery-Ware. glass. metal, and 
other objects, characterised by a bed or frame 
carrying a central shaft, a tile-carrying frame 
capable cf having a ris:ny-aod-falling and ci:cular 
movement about said sbatt, tile gripping or holding 


Mr. Dickins, K.C. (with him Mr. Corrie Grant),!for 

the Council in support of the rule, submitted that 
the claimants could only accept the offer within | 4,702 of 1003. —M. MERKER : Door Closers. 

dhe ten days prescribed by Section 38 of the Lands | A door closer in which cheeks are provided with 

| Clauses Act of 1845. brake shoes and pressed by springs against the 

ln the result their lordships held that it was open | walls cf the casing, and are pivoted toa horizontal 

to the claimants to accept the offer at any time up| disc adapted to rotate with the closing lever and 

do verdict, and discharged the rule. slide on the said walls with slight friction during the 


. opening of the door, but bear powerfully against the 
— . . — said walls during the closing of the door. 
12,706 of 1002 — J. Y. JOHNSON: Manufacture of 
PATENTS OF THE WEEK: Cerantic or F or 1 á 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.” The manufacture or production of ceramic or 
earthenware masses or articles, by buroing a mixture 
4580 of 1992.—W. CROOKALL and R. ARMSTRONG ° | of aluminium oxide, and a plastic material, such as 
tastenings for Windows. clay or the like. 
S door or window fastener consisting in the com- |} 13010 Of 1902.— E. J. EASON: Siphon Used Traps in 
dination of a pillar having several recesses therein | (onncrion with the Drainage of Water and Uther 
and a catch movable on a pivot or in a slide, and 7% ess ` 
acapted to engage with any of the recesses in the 3 er ' ; 
alar. Aa apparatus for application to ordinary siphon 
: 28 traps made for preventing foul air or gas from 
715 Of 1002.— T. B. HITCHMAN : Screw Nail, rising through pipes used tor draining away water 
A nail or screw the head of which carries or forms | or liquid of any kind, and which may be applied in , e 
Jae or more projections adapted to form and act as | such manner that the interior of the siphon trap mechanism carried by said frame, means for giving 
a part or parts, or segment or segments, of the | may be at all times fully accessible for examination, | the tile-carryiog frame a rising-and-falling and step- 
thread of a screw. inspection, cleaning, and repairing. by-step rotary motion, means for spray ing. tl pping. 
, PTPR . l or brushing decorative or glazing material on to the 
5724 of 1002.— C. HARVEY and W. PADDOCK : In- | 23,593 of 1902 —G. LIND: Apparatus for Plastering | tiles, means for operating the spraying. tipping. and 
dicatots Jor Use in connexion with Storage Tanks, Walls, Ceilings, and the Lise. brushing mechanism, and for taking It wat of action 
An appliance for indicating the level of liquids in | Apparatus for plastering walls comprising pressure- | as required, means for determiniug tbe length or 
petrol and like storage tanks and other vessels, con- | producing means in place of the scout wheel, this | time during which the decorative or glazing 
+ating of a helical blade freely supported within | pressure-producing means being controlled by a] material shall be sprayed, fl pped, oc brushed on 
the interior of the tank or vessel connected witha weighted lever which serves to force tbe plastering to the tiles, and means for adjusting the timing 
pointer which wo ee ar 55 her re material against the wall through one or two | mechanism. 
Wat which rises and falls wi e contained liquid, | delivery openings, an upper opening and a lower 8 : 98 bo sess 
aad is provided with a screw box at its equivalent, 8 pening pper op B 10,288 of W En se alae and 0 W. 
through which the helical blade is directed, said Sree : „ . ret * or 
at being constrained by suitable guides to rise 25,760 of 1002 — PARKINSON, and W. & B. COWAN, Pressing Pipe or Lube Sections out of Metal Plates. 
and fall without rotating, and to impart a corre-| LTD., and A. G. CHUBB: Lighting Attachments | Means or apparatus for forming or pressing pipe or 
„ for Gas Street Lamps and Other Gas Burners Jor | tube sections out of metal plates. consisting of a 
Illuntinating and Heating Purposes. lower or outer female block or bed and an upper or 
Lighting attachments for the burners of gas street’ inner male block or bed adarted to be pressed 


nÁ — - ŘŮ— 


Al these applica@ens are in the stage in which 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can be mace. 
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towards each other, and so form the pipe or tube 


section between their respective ſaces. 
18,180 of 1902.— J. PARR: Windows. 


The object of this invention is to enable sash frames 


to be taken out of window frames by removing a 
bead, and to enable the bottom sash to open out. 


— 
MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, MAy 23. 


Tn-orpovated British Institute of Certified Carpenters. 
—Visit to the new Gaiety Theatre in course of erection. 


3 p.m. 


St. Haus Ecelesiological Socicty.—Visit to the Church 


of Aldenham. Train to Watford from Euston at 2.40 p.m., 


or from Broad-street at 2.20 p.m. 
Monpay, May 25. 


Institution. — Annual general 


Survevors’ 


meeting. 


3 p.m. Da A 
Builders’ Bencrolen Institution. Committee meeting. 


5 p.m 
Church C raſis Lcague.—Half-yearly general meeting 


at cules Inn Hall, Fleet-street, E.C. 
“given 8 Mr. F. C. Eeles on Altars: 
np and 


Turspay, May 26. 


A lecture will 
their Arrange- 
rnaments (illustrated by lantern slides). 8 p.m. 


Roval Institution.—Professor E. J. Garwood, M.A., 
1 “The Work of Ize as a Geological Agent.“ I. 


5 p.m. 
TuHurspay, May 28. 


Royal Institution. — Professor J. A. Fleming, M. A., 
on Electric Resonance and Wireless Telegraphy.” L 


5 p. m. 
Institution of Electrical Engineers.—Annual general 
meeting to receive the annual Report of the Council and 


statement of accounts and balance-sheet. 


the 


The 


ani1ouncement of the election of the new Council will also 


be made at this meeting. 5 p.m. 


Junior Institution of Enginecrs.—Visit to the new 
reservoir works of the New River Water Co. at Kempton, 
under the guidance of the engineer, Mr. Joseph Francis. 


Train leaves Waterloo 1.20 p.m. 
Fripay, May 29. 


Roval Institution.—His Serene Highness Albert Prince 


of Monaco on Tne Progress of Oceanography.” 


SATURDAY, MAY 30. 


E iinburgh Architectural Association. — Visit to 


Pertn and Scone. 


9 p.m. 


Ro rail Institution.— Professor Silvanus Thompson on 


‘The De Magnete’ and its Author.“ I. 
enero ͤ — —ẽ 


3 p.m. 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Nay 6.—Bv A. B. Castce (at Great Yarmouth). 

eiten, Suffolk.—The King's Head Hotel, with 
enclosure of marsh land, 8 a. 1 r. 30 p., ee 

May 8.— By Russe_r & Son (at Leominster) 

A letoncons Hill, Hereford.—Church Farm, 

rr A 
By W. Brown & Co. (at Tring). 
‘Tring, Herts. - New ‘Town House, with orchard 


saeeee sweeerern 


and malting, area 2 a. o r. 8 p., ſt... 
1 to 6, Newtown and four cottages eee fa 
W EE ste te ve Sea se 


By Cu MBERLAND & Sons (at Derby). 
T bury aoni Derby. Four closes of land, 19 a. 3 r. 
- By Fenn & Co. (at Colchester). 
Ther ines on, Essex.—The Gate House Farm, in- 
cluding brickyard, 160 a. o r. 4p. f., v. r. 1154. 
By Evans & Evans (at Stafford). 
Walford, Sua 5 W and tu a. 
Se 11 pa Vr 1504... 
Slinden, Staff Villa Farm, 88 nor 
v. r. 140“ 
Four freehold cottages, with wheelwright’s and 
Llacksmith's shops, area o a. 3 r. 24 D., f. 
By FuiLeR, Moon, & FULLER (at Newport). 
Whit well, Sc., Isle of Wight.— Dean and Berryl 
far:ns, 281 a. 3 r. 30 p., ſ., y. r. 3500. 
May 11. — B] NIUT IN, ALE. Pl. IIS, & Pace 
Kingston-on-Thames, Surrey.-— High-st., Fricker s 
Eazle Brewery, f., with 28 tied houses: Sie ork ate eed 
47. 49. 51. and 53, Fairfield- rd., f., W. r. 720. 165. 
New Malden, Surrey. Sycamore-gr., The 
Cottage, u.t. 61 Ir Rite Wy Y-T. 25h. wees 
Teddington, Middx.—2 to 10, Warwick Cottages, 
u.t. 604 yrs., g. r. 221. 10S., w. r. 128. 148. 


Sia pet. 


• 6 ³³3ã32—vᷓ „ „„ 


seca teense 


Ham Common, Surrey. — Main-rd. „ 2 freehold 
Be / A ĩ evine ye 
Kinzston-on-Thames, Surrey. — 4, High-st. (S.), 
VVV „ 
26, High- st. (S.), y. r. sel S oe 
23, High- st. (S.), f., y. r. 1304. os. Gd N 
33, High-st. (S.), . dk tee wees 
32. High-st. (S.) f., Ver. 608. 4 iec wees oe 
Kiigston-on-Thames, Surrey.—High-st., freehold 
stabling premises, r id 3? 
Hish-.t., Clatten Wharf, f., y. r. 55. os. 2d. 
Hig’ tst Burgoine’s Boat-houses and Boat- 
wilding Yard, f., y. T. 146) 
Union-st., freehold: Dusiness premises, y. r. 4 


Neu Malden, Surrey.—South 1 a, three en- 
closures of land, 17 a. 2 r. o p., flit... > 
By J. H. BeTHELL. 


Honerton.—67 and 69, Glyn-rd., u.t. 70 yrs., E. r. 


VVV ⁰˙ J——ʃ—] some yo de 
Forest Gate. — 20, Station- rd. (S.“ f., y. r. 45“. 
Eac Ham. — 75, Barking-rd. (S.), ſ., y. r. 5% 

aoc. Katherine- rd. (S.), ut. 31] yrs, g. r. 

F) ò⁵ↄV?U K ĩv eel eee 
Manor Park. —Church- rd., The Church-rd. 

Faker (Sh ͤ“l!llůß⁵ ot 
Fast Ham.—trs, Hartley-av., f., e. r. 284. 1262. 
I'laistow.— 51, Grange-rd. (5), f., V. r. l. . ee i 


By GREEN & Son (Hammersmith) 
Wasiurersmith.—s, 3, 5, and 7, Bradmore Park- 
Pie U. t. CO YTS., g. T. 164., wire 1494. 88 
Maica Hill. — 17, 19, and 21, Portnall- rd., u t. 75 
U % / V osces e 


ce ee cece 


£5,630 
1,910 


1,320 


7,400 


99, 500 
1,1 0 


By Jones, Son, & Dav. 
Wanstead.—Grove-rd., five plots of building land, 


26 „ % „%„ % „ Cen e 2626 %%% % —— ——‚—————P 


East ae —Barking r rd., two plots of building 
land, 


na eeeeveteeerveo@ 


y C. & F. Rorixv. 
Caterham valley, Surrey.—3, s 5, and 6, the 


JJC. ͤ ĩðâ2ĩvv 2 
F arningbam-rd., Hamilton House, f., w. r. 
///. 8 8 
2 tos, Hamilton cottages, f., w. r. 872 3 
High- st., 19 plots of building r ieeen 


Farningham- d., 16 plots of building land, f.. 
Purley, Surrey.—Godstone-rd., Foxley Hatch and 


2 r. 9 p., f., y. r. 80. FFF 
3 rd., Foxley Lodge and 3 r. 20 P- f~» 
n E P E E E E T E EE E E 


Foxley-rd., four plots of building land, . 
By TucKETT & Son. 
Stamford Hill. — 28, Amhurst-pk., u. t. 75 yrs., g. r. 
25l., y. r. 120l. 
May 12.— By BEALE & Carrs. 
Notting Hill.—107, Walmer-rd., u.t. 41 yrs., g. r. 
6/. 55., 130 % ĩ XXX ENR 
R T & Sons. 
Ascot Heath. ake —Firbank, and 2 a. o r. 23 p, 
., yr. 70%. 
By Deu. ENHAM, Trwson, & Co. 
Binfield, Berks. —Tilehurst- la., Park Lodge, and 
/ ͤ ⁵ KT eos e 
By HAMPTON & Sons. 
Combe Martin. „Devon. —(ilenavon and 64 a. .. 
sy MiLIER & Rei. i 
Edgware, Middlesex.—1 and 2, Spring- -villas ; also 
Spring Villa, y.r. 617. 16s. ; together with 
e of a plot of building land area o a. 3r. 


9952 „ 66 % „„ „„ „„ 


ener ecto * ũ * * 2 2 66 „ „„ 


4p. 
St. John's Wood. —13 and 17, Belgrave - rd., aS ust. 


47 yrs., g. r. 217, y. r. oS/. anene 3 
By S. RICHARDSON. 
Clerkenwell.— 39, Warner-st SF 


New Southgate.— 15. Lower Park- d., f., e. r. 347. 
By Rocers, CHAMAN, & THOMAS. 
South Kensington.—rr, The Boltons, and rr, Bol- 

ton’s-mews, u. t. 29 YTS., g. r. &c. 17. pp. 
Battersea. —Lavender-rd., fg g.t.’s 274, reversion 
in 32 and 3965 . 8 33 

By Towers, ELis & Co. 
Hyde Park.—82, Porchester-ter., u. t. aot yrs., 


( Ä AAA 
4, Porchester-sy. Mews, u. t. 4o} yrs., g. r. nil, 
A E O E ͤ FF 


By Watton & LEF. 
Bayswater.— 12, 16, and 27, Hatherley-gr., u. t. 
671 yrs., g. r. au, 1S.. y. r. 2627. — * 
Wandsworth- rd. —Rashleigh- st., f. g. r. s 184., re- 
version in 35 yrs. 

By C. P. “WHITELEY. 
De Beauvoir Town.—Ufton-gr., i g. r. 25. 108., 
u. t. 18 yrs., g. r. 11. tes. 
By Woops. 
Sutton, Middx.—Sutton- rd., The Hermitage and 
RAS, Cay // T 

By . C. Platt (at Hammersmith). 

Hammeren —145, The AOG u.t. 73 yes g. r. 
FCC 
Shepherd's Bush.—2 and 3, Wells. rd., 
72. 165. 5 
Brentford, Middx.. "387, High- st. (S. * c., V. r. 
e . 
May 13.—By W. ASHMOLE. 
Barking, Essex. 23. 25, 27, 490 and 51, Wakering- 
rd., f., w. c. 98“. 1222. e wes 
18, 20, and 22, Glenny-rd , f., WT: 532. b sa 
East Ham. —33 to 5t (odd), Pelham-rd., f., w. r. 
1267. 15. 
1 to 23 (odd). Mounttield-rd., u. t. 674 yrs., g. r. 
140. 16s., Wr. 1764. 158. 
By BA\TER, PAIN E, & LEPPER. 
5 Kent. Tripe's Farm, 25a. 3 r. 36 p., 


363232222 55%%%%%%% % „„ „% „„ „„ „ „„ „ „ „ 6 „ „ 


2 „ 2 „„ %% %„%ĩ＋—ß5n3̃ „„ 


262 252 6 6 „% „%„ es e 2 „ „„ „6 


f., W. r. 


( ewe eree seer eee se sr eaerescese tosses 66 „„ 


cesto voeo. o 


An enclosure of land, 5 a. 3 r. 7 p. f., p ; 
y CHAMPION & Busey. 
Sn Suſſolk.— Rose Hill House and 


8 a., f., D. 
By G. GOULDSMITH, Son, & Co. 
Belgravia.—4, Lowndes-st. and 5, Belgrave-mews 
West, u.t. 19 yrs, g. r. 40l., y. r. 310. r 
By HORNE & Co. 

New Barnet, Herts.— Lyonsdown -: rd., Twynham, 
Crowhurst, and Walmgate, f., y. r. 23544... 
Shafiesbury-av., fg. r.“s 221. 1s., reversion in 
B yrs 

8 to 16 (even), Shaftesbury-av., f., y. T. 1384. 
Bul wer- rd., f. g. r. s 23/., reversion. in St yrs 
Bulwer-rd., f. E. r. 12/., reversion in 83 yrs.. 
Potters-road, The Hadley View Building Es- 


tate, 102. 2r.0 P., fey ß —-— : 
Walthamstow. —Back-rd., f.g. r. 8s atl, reversion in 
74 yrs. 22% %% „„ „% % % % % %% „ „ ee „4 % eves „% „„ „% „ „„ „ „%. 


By HUNTER & HUNTER. 
Hyde Park.—35, Albion-st., and zt and 22, Al- 
bion-mews, East. u. t. 19 yrs., g. r. 107. 10S., p. 

By H. Musxerr & Co. 
Crouch Hill.—32. Trinder-rd., u.t. 73 yrs., g. r. 
6/. 6s., y. r. ie. 

By Dose. Las Youna & Co. 
Brixton.—9, Hayter- rd., u. t. 64 yrs., g. r. 104. 108. 
„ ðV! ⅛ rv m Le wees à 
By Pulnus Gui: ON (at Ealing). 
Hanwell.— Milton- rd., 15 plots of building land, f. 
Woodſield- rd., two plots of building land, f..... 
„ -rd., Fairmead, u. t. 97 yrs, g. r 

l. Bs 4s: %%... ae ene 
Laurel- one ; l. insfield, The Laurels, and St. 
Kilda, f., wor. 867. 
15, Seward-rd., u. t. 95 yrs., g. r. 64, W. r. 394. 


L. aling.— 22. „ ut. 97 yrs., gr. 84. 8s., 

Wits SOl osea Gute e 

Montague-rd., Belle V ue, Tu. t. od yis: -a Er. 
%%% e 

8, Melbourne-av. „ ut. 971 yrs., g. r. 71. J5., 

ͤ᷑ a a wader eet Eae TETE 


By T. Woops (at Hounslow). 
Hounslow, Middx.—Staines-rd., York Villas, c., 


e. r. 387 e ea g EEA ERE 
1, 2, and 3, York-pl. (S.), c. y. E 
Staines- rd., a piot of land with greenhouses 

thereat, fo Fe 
Cromwell-rd.. N and Glenmore Cot- 

eee Siew cas on en EEEE 8 


rand > Rese Vilas. hy wit 390 ssi ca sonesnas 


Cambridge-rd., a plot of building land, f. 


Orchard-rd., Zoar Cottage, f, w. r. 15d, 12s, ( 
60 1 to 4, V ickers- -cottages, f., w. r. 57. 165. 1 * 
S, 6, and 7, Paynter’s-cottages, f., w. r. 420 185 655 
265 t and 2, Manor-cottages, f., w.. 2]. 155 
74 to 80 (even), High-st. (s). f, p. . 135 
By SEpowick, Son, & WeaLi (at Rick- äi 
1,130 Wa 8 55 
ickmanswort erts.— High · st., freehol 
260 and house, y. r. 744. ga 85 = Saeed a “ 
630 Soloinon’s Hill, enclosure of freehold building ue 
1,409 19 55 2 C 
3 y T. J. BARNETT & Sox (at Warwick). j 5 
Jerbeld Pacey, Warwick. — Bromson Hill . 
1,520 166a. 2r. 5 Po, fig f/ i 2t 
May 14.— By FARE BROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. a 
1,000 | Fleet-st.—Clifford'’s Inn, area 38,000 fe., f., Dies Toh 
860 „ Greys, Oxon.—Satwell and ꝙ a. 3 r. pr 
r K GtAeky s 9 fe 
Weston-super-Mare, Somerset.—1, 4, and 7 150 
1,250 Royal-ter., f., y. r. 320l. „ 5,715 
8 By Cuas. 5 te 
wisham.—s8 af 62, Albacore-cres., u. t. 8 
420 g. r. 10l., y. r. 582. 3 AN RR 6% 
By Bistey & Sons, 
4,000 | Streatham.— 29 to 61 soad); e t.. v. r. 
/ ð Ä ĩ wo AEREA SETE 51955 
Bermondsey.—31 to 34, Enid-st., u. t. 14 YTS., Br. 
4, 00 ge., w. r. 1194. 12mm... 9 41; 
By Bovce, Evens, & CARPENTER, 
2,050 | Hacknev.—1 to 5, Helmsley- pl., f., w. r. 1272, 88. c30 
By GARRETT, WHITE, & P PoLann. i 
Regent-st.— Nos. 246 and 248 (S), u.t. 10 yrs., ge r. 
&c., 156“., y. r. 740. .. 14,050 
Fleet-st.—34, Bouverie-st, (S), f., v. r. 7400. 4,620 
1,300 r -S-—9I, A ae -St. t f., y. r. 326“. 5,220 
May 14.— By HALLETT & Co. : 
820 | Hyde Park.—77, Westbourne-ter., u.t. 34} yrs., 
Gel. 2., YT. 1bUU t . . LYO 
462 By HoweaLL, Son, & Bonnin. i 
300 | Pimlico.—71, Grosvenor-rd., u. t. 3.1 yrs., g. r. 9l., 
en Seer ee eee ee eee —ͤ—ͤ(k— k . . 350ð2eõ 
By Je NKINS & Sons. 
5eo | New Cross.—go, Lewisham High- rd., u. t. „m. 
g. T. 82., e. r. 451. 3b 
855 | City of London. — a, New London · st. (offices), i. 5 
v. T. 248/. 35 dſde .. 67 
By Newson, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
1,030 | St. Luke’s.—23, Gee-st., f., wr. 362. 8 473 
Canonbury.—41 and 43, St. Paul’ t u. t. 33 YTS., 
345 g T. 18., ALO) | ee eee 625 
20, St. Mary’s-rd., u. t. 42 yrs., g. r. sl, y. r. 65% 505 
32, Marquess- rd., u. t. 441 yrs., g. T. rOl, y. r. 60. 425 
3,780 | Westbourne Park. n St. Stephen’s-sq., ut. 52 
yrs., B-r. 160. e. r. 9sbũsll. 775 
40 Homerton. —35, Ashenden-rd., u.t. 78 yrs., g. r. I., 
/. Te ere N 550 
By SMALLreice, ALLEN, & Co. 
31s | Woking, Surrey.—York-rd., Rosedale and Elm- 
lea, f., y. r. 867 (iacluding mortgage 312 
Tottenham. 776 and 778, even Sisters-rd. (S), 
5075 f., y. r. 61“. as. e 7⁰⁰ 
693, Seven Sisters- rd. (8). u. t. 77 YF. .f. 
870. ros. y.r 2888..¶ e 275 
455 4 to 14 (even), Carlton. rd., u. t. 733 yrs., g. r. 300. 
Wir, 18 jͥ0”: 1,000 
710 | Finsbury Park.— 51, 53, 55, and 57, Gloucester. rd., 
u.t. 65 and 66 yrs., g. T. 54“. 132S., V. r. 
350 2422. 10s. ; also 2 ard 4, Princess-rd. u.t. 
751 yrs., g. r. 182. 188., y. r. 1044. 100 3,125 
5 Stimson & Sows. 
1,tro | Whitechapel. —Chicksand-st., The Enterprise, 
565 27 es freehold rental of 6o., reversion in 
1,110 King Edward. st., The Queen Adeiaide b 
freehold rental 'of 45l., reversion in 33 yrs. 
1,030 | Homerton.—Digby-rd., The Lord Warden b. h., 
frechold rental of 40l., reversion in 68 yrs... 
Houndsditch.— Gravel- la., The Box Tree p.-b., 
1,000 y. r. Bol., with goodwill ......... ONT 
300 Peckham. —1 to 4, „ shia rangs of 
stabling in rear, f 1 951. 8 
188 to 194 (even), Ho lydale. rd., u. t. 70 yrs, 
goo g. r. 184., w. r. 1484. 44444499. 
Regent’: Park. — 85, Albany-st. (S. ) u. t. oh Yrsu 
g. r. 127. 128., e. r. I g 
3,040 | Hyde Park.— 17, Southwick-st., ‘ute 27 ‘yrs, 
ger. 12l, yer. BOL cece dees REE EE 
Chelsea.—20, St. Mark's-rd. (S. ), f. v. r. 36. 
2,710 Wimbledon. — 9 and rr, Etbelbert- rd., u. t. 86 yrs, 
g r. 130. y. r. 55“. F 
sso | Plumstead, Rent. — 51, 7% 107, 109, and 111, Sandy 
1,470 Hill-rd. „ u. t. 44 to 71 yrs., g. r. tol., y. r. 1300. 
745 | Norwocd. e ſ. g. r. 24l., reversion in 
320 „ . A aa e ewes 
Catford. —Doggett-rd, a “freehold siding, y. r. vol. 
3,900] Finchley.—7, Rosebery- -ter. (S), fr, y. r. gol.....-- 
Herne Bay, Kent.—Pier-av., &c., seven plots of 
510 baiting land, | eee A ne ne 3 
By W. & F. Eves (at Uxbridge). 
Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. — Gold Hill Comets 
330 a freehold holding, 5 a., y. r. 25. ..--.+-00- 
Two freehold cottages, . r. 274. 63. sesssereee 
Two copyhold cottages, w.r. 201. 166. 
380 Joiner's-la., Swan Grove House and 115 f., 
v. Tr. 28ũ0ꝙz Q 
Joiner’s-Ia., four cottages, house, and black- 
„ 45° smith's shop, f. and c., w. r. 30l. 1809 ——ͥ— 
Gravel Hill. a freehold cottage, w. r. 7“. 16s... 
963 Dean Acre (residence) and 3 a., f., y. r. 28. 
155 Dean Acre Cottages (three) f., w. r. 164. 185.. 
1 to 4, Pleasant- pl., f., w. r. 0% % den csacees 
540 Pightle Meadow, 5 a, f., yr. 86. 
By NORMAN & Sox (at Uxbridge) 
1,300 | Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. Austen Wood Commot- 
300 rd., enclosure of building land, 3 a. 1 r., f 
By Mook & Sons (at Cheltenham’. 
550 | Boddington, Glos.—Barrow Court estate, 207 2. 
CCCP sane 
440 By R. I. STE cat Kew Bridge). 
Brentford, Middlesex.—1 and 2, oe ma ö 
425 tages, ſ., w. r. 360. 88. er eck 
Enfield: rd., a 1 d duilding plot • 2 | 
42, 43, and 44. Neu · rd., f., w. r. 42. 1888. 
500 35, 42, 44, and 46, Catheriae W heel- yard, T. 
1,620 Wir i ĩ y cess 
405 and 497, High-st, c., W. r. 187. 4. 
820 Brent ford, Middx.—6 and 7, Orchard-rd., f., wr. 8 
„ ðVjſ/ ⁰y Ves at se E E 
620] W ites tile-rd., two freehold building plots ee 
680" Ealing.—Carlyle-rd., six freebold building plot. 
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Hounslow, Middx.—Wellington-rd., a copy ee 


residence, w. r. 184. 4. 
Kingsley- rd., two cottages, u. t. 49 yrs. ; G r. ee 
w. r. 284. 1 28. ci 


Upton-rd., four copyhold building plots. ee 
Barnes —s6' to 8 74 to % (even), Railway-st., f., 3 


r ³o».⁴;²˙ᷣ x x 
Railwa ot, 4. gr. als reversion in 96 yrs....... 
Richmond, Surrey. —=67, Sheea- rd. de 0 r. 300. 

May 15.— Bovrod, PEGRAM, & 1 
Ley 8 —282 to 290 (even), Bight (S) f „ Ver. 
Fal Munster rd. (8). u. t. 90 yrs., g. r. 
Gl es c seen oes 
‘Chiswick.—8 to 14 (even), ;Annandale-rd., u.t. 
76 YTS., g. r. 25. 48. w. r. 156)... 


Fulham. —43, Coomber-rd. (S5, u. t. 69 yrs., g. r. 
., y. r. S2 ee eeceoeeereeeveaseeoeeneoneseeve 
* ‘andswortb, .—77 to 91 (odd), North-st., f., w. r. 
Putney.— 1 and 3, Salvin- rd., u.t. 8a yrs. . r. 114, 
(C ͤAJ c ene wes 
Cbis wick. 84 to 92 (even), Dale. st., ul t. 6s yrs., 
g· r. 204.,w.r. 162l. ros. ..... e 
Fulham. — 11, Sherbrook - rd., u. t. 73 vs, Er r. 
54. 108., W. r. 410. 12122. : 
By HUMBERT & FLINT. 
‘Wickhambreaux, Kent.—Three enclosures ol 
grazing land, 22 a. 3r. 17 p. f..... 
Steny k Kent.—Rushbourne Farm, 255 a. 3 r. 4 p., a 


% % % %% % % „ „„ „% „ „%% „„ 


Chislet, Kent. Four enclosures of grazing land, 
44a ot. 2S Da Me occ cece en seeeense 
Sittingbourne, Kent. —Little Glover’s Farm, 6a. 
3 r. Op, f. CE E] 
9, Frith-st., f., y. r. 151. 108. 
I to 4, Queen-st., f., w. r. 46l. 165. e 
High- st., f. g. rs 12. 48., reversion in 8 yrs. .... 
High-st., &c.. f. g. r. 234, reversion in ag Sere us 
Clapton, &e., „ Clapton Estate, 
S/ / T 
ieee sh, N An enciosure of pasture, 
8 a. 2 r. 9 p., f. 
Notting Hill. — 125, Wainer td: (s.), u. t. 38 yrs., 


E. r. 64 108., Y. r. 4 
Northwood, Mie ds ee Chester ‘Lodge, 


fas Dans «ak : 
By JONES, LANG, & Co. 
Pc. al s End.—Durant’s-rd., two plots of building 
and, 


By Moxtacu & ROBINSON. 

Kentish Town.—1o01 and 103, Lady Margaret-rd., 
u. t. 66 yrs., g. r. 172. 108., n fair gtd. 108. 
Norwood.—286, Holmesdale-rd., f., er. So nG .. . 
Brixton, .—40, Lorn-rd., U.t. 3t yrs., g. r. Jl, y. r. 
J! (T 8 


y e 
New Malden, Surrey. —Avenue-rd., Avenue 
Lodge, u.t. B50 YTS., Aak sl., y. r. P 
e bury - rd., u. t. sod yrs., g. r. El., 


6 „% „%%% „„„%„%,ůbꝗ 9 % % ¶e; e eee 


26. Heleroft-rd., ut. 40 tid g- r. 30. 10S., W. r. 


e e ⏑—— ‚ ¶ꝙq e 


262... eeeeceoevaeee sce saan eeoaeoeoe eters 
Homerton. —67, Sidney. d., u. c. 564 VIS., g. r. 4l., 
Wet 324. 108. 59622 „ „60% „ „„ „eee eves 
By Riper & Sons. 

Kentish Town. — 4s 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, a7 33» and 
34s cen St., f., wor. 421d. 44. 
oops & SNELLING. 

eager mare ae 5 f Et. sl., rever- 


„ %% „% „ „% „„ „%%% „% „%% % „% K 


5 I. g. r. fot leasehold ground-rent ; feel for 
or rent; 
old ; c. for copyhold ; l. for leasehold; p. for 


«m proved 
f, for fi 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental; v. r. for 
rental; q. t. for quarterly rental ; 
u. t. for unexpired term; p. a. 


und- rent; g. r. for ground · rent; r. 


av. for avenue ; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for 
grove ; b. h. for beer-house; p.h. for publicho 
offices; ; 8. for shops. 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
ss li g 

Our aim in this list is to give — tha lowest 
by those who make use of this 


average prices of materials, not 
ga ity and ches o obviously affect 
ould be remembered 
énformation. 
£ s d. 


0 O 30 0 o 


Best Blue 


GLAzxp Bricks. 
e 
vory 
Stretchers.. .... 


and 
Double Stretchers 
Double Headers.. 
One Side and two 
Ends. 
‘Two Sides and 
one End ...... 
Splays,Chamfered, 


ats 14 
Double Stretchers 13 
Double Headers.. 14 
One Side and two 
Ends 


e@eene e268 15 


y. r. "for yearly rentei i 
or per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; 55 ſor terrace; cres. for see 
gr. for 


o per 3,000 alongside, in river. 


£235 | 


: o. for 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


BRICKS, &c. 


£ s.d. 


Salt Glazed . o o ; 
Thames and Pit Sand Derema 

Thames last . LE 00 EE] 
Best Portland Cement . 


’ 
6 
6 


© per 1,000 at railway depot. 


less than best. 


9 ad a delivered. 


8 o ton delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Limo. 28 o per i 


Nors.—The cement or lime i is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 


Grey Stone Lime 


.......... 108 Gd. per yard, delivered. 


Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE. 


Ancaster in blocks .... 
Bath eeeo 
Farleigh Down Bath .. 
Beer in blocks .... 


n” 
a 
Ry 
90 
" 
” 
” 
” 


1 
x 
I 
I 
1 1 
Red 1 


Closeburn Red Freestone : 
Red Mansfield 


o e O G 


York Stone—R odin Hood Quality. 


s. d. 
11 per ft. cube, deld rly. depôt. 


92 
n 
1 
9 
on 
70 
00 
2 
90 


s. d. 
Scappled random blocka a 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. 8 


6 in. sawn two sides 


logs to to 5 (under 
(EERE T) 2 3 per oot su e 
6 10. Rubh two sides a 
Ditto, 531 ii 
3 in, Sawn two sides 
slabs (random sizes) .. o 11}, 
s in. to 33 in. Sawn one 
side be (andom 
818 n 71 97 
14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto x 8 
Brest L Von 


F 3 o per ft. cube 


6 in. sawn two 


to ander 


sizes( 
40 ft. su 3 2 8 per ft. super. 


6in. Rub two 
Ditto co 00 00,0 0 8-8,e 0 ee 


Hopton W 


os 


ood (H fard Bech in blocks’ 2 3 per ft. cube. 


ii ii » 6 in. sawn both deld. RA eat 
sides landings s 7 1 
slp, deptt 
a 99 „ 3 in. do. 1 24 5 » 
SLATES. 
in. in. £ s.d. 
20 x ro best blue Bangor. . 13 s 6 per 1000 o. 100 at ry.dep. 
20 * 12 „ y Re 17 6 ” n" 
10 K to best seconds. 12 15 0 ‘i 10 
20 K 16 25 n » 13100 72 se 
16X 8 best 7 0 o 77 50 
20X 10 best blue Portma · 
doc ee 12 3 0 99 oe 
16x8 best blue Portmadoc 6 so 95 10 
0 * 10 best Eureka un- 
fading green. . 15 2 6 re ie 
20X12 77 ài 17 2 6 50 10 
18 X 10 70 n 12 to o 11 10 
16x 8 57 55 ro $ 0 T 90 
ao x 10 permanent green 110 o n ” 
18 X10 57 n 9 30 s ge 
16x 8 p 57 6 10 0 90 19 
TILES. 
s. d. 


Best plain red roofing tiles..4s 
ip and valley ma s3 


brindled Do. 5 
Do. ornamental Do 

Hi tiles ee %s 8 

Valley tiles 3 
Best Red Vor Mottled Staf- 

fordshue Do. (Peakes) 31 

Do. Ornamental Do. ......54 6 

a tiles oe | 


in tiles 48 
De Osan 


1 . . 0 


ee % 66 „%% „% „„%r „„ %%%6“0%%6%6 4 


2 „ „%% „ 3 


WOOD. 


Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 


by gin. and 5 8 . 
Deals: best 3 by 9... 
Battens : best 211 in, by 7 in. and 8in., 

and 3 in. by 7in. and 8in...... n 
Battens : peat 214 by 6 and 3 by 6. 
Deals: seconds ......... errr 
Battens : seconds 


2in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in. 
yisin. .. 


2 in. by 41 in. and a in. 
Foreigu Sawn 
1 in. and 14 in. by 7 in 


pit laber: Best middling Danzig 


or Memel (average specification 
Second —ͤ— scenes 
Small timber ei in. to 10 in.) 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 
Swedish balks 


e@esees oe 


2 2 „% 6% %%% „%%⏓96 90 „ 6 „ 66 „6 „ 


o per 1,000, at rly. depot. 
7 per doz. 


IL 
L 
$s 
97 


ge 
99 
9 
9s 


£ sd £ . d. 
15 10 o 16 10 o 
14 10 0 1 10 O 
II 10 © 12 10 0 
o 10 o less than 
7 in. and 8in. 

1 o o less thanbest 
O10 o „, „ „ 
© o 9 10 o 
10 0 9 10 o 
© 10 o more than 
dattens. 

1 0 0 . 
At per load of 50 ft. 
410 © 5 0 o 
450° 4100 
3 12 6 3 15 o 
30 0 3100 
2 15 0 3 0 0 
3 5 o 315 0 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
[Sce also page 553. 


t WOOD. 
At per standard. 
Joinzgrzs’ Woop. Ls d. 4 . d. 
White Sea: First yellow deals, 
3 in. D . 23300 4 0 0 
by o in coe 3I O O 22 10 0 
hes a$ in. and 3 in. “by 7 In. 17 0 O 18 1006 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. byrrin. 18 10 o 0 o 0 
3 in. by gin. 1710 0 19 0 0 
Battens 23 in. and Jin. by in. 13 10 o 14 10 0 
wd 3 in. by 11 in. 
and g in . . 15 10 O 16 10 0 
Battens, s$ in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 0 12 10 0 
Petersburg 1 first yellow deals, 3 in. 
by 11 in. CCC 21 0 0 82 10 o 
3 in. by g in 18 O O 19 10 0 
Battens . .; 3 .ë᷑. 13 10 0 13 0 
yellow deals, 3 in. by 
11 in e eee 028 60 oe 16 0 fe} 1 Qo E 
Do. 3 in. by g in .. 1410 0 16 0 o 
Battens........ o 110 0 1a 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
Jöĩ§ĩ;ö6 web cet eo eee 13 10 0 14 0 0 
Do. 3 in: by g ia. ä 9 ꝙ＋ã—2— . 13 OO 1 00 
Hatten . . 10 0 0 11 00 
White Sea and Paita — 
First white deals, 3 in. by 1 in. 14 10 O 123 10 © | 
ry) 99 3 in. 79 12. x3 10 0 I4 10 0 
Battens....c.cccscescsccsscccee II OO 15 0 0 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
j 10 ü in. bygin. 1210 O 13 120 o 
t 8 L 997 ns. 000% 9 10 0 10 10 L 
Pitch- pine: deals . q 16 00 18 0 0' 
Under s in. thick extra ........ 0100 1 0 o 
Yellow Pine — First, regular sizes. 33 o o upwards. 
Odd ments Ne ee eee 22 0 o 28 0 EI i 
sizes. 24 10 O 10 0 
Yellow Pine Oddments .......,.. 0 O O #8 0 o` 
i Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. o 36 a46. 
Danzig and Stettin S To 
Large; per ft cube ...........…. 08 6 o 3 6 
ü 99 . O 2 3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak per ft. cube.. o 5 o 03 6 
Dry Wina O » per ft. sup. as * 
‚• J 9 n 0 0 ꝓ’rs CO 3 
2 in. do. do. eeo 0 0 61 * ° be 
ahogan 
1 uras, Tabasco, per ft. sup l 
„2 0 0 9 OOR 
Selected Figury, per “ft. sup. as l 
O, e e eee 0 1 6 0 L 0 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. i 
Teak, per (ESEK ] 6 „ „eee 0 O 10 e r 9, 
...... 7 O0 82006 
3 hitewood Planks— á i 
Per ft. cu CCH % „% % %%% %%% „% „ 6 6 60„ 0 4 0 e e es. 
Flooring— Per square. ` 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and | 
shot..... „ e „%% eoo-@e8 ee o 13 6 0 17 6 
z in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
tin by in. yellow, planed and 0 I4 0 e 18 38 
1 7 in. w, planed an 
matched 016 O rr 6 
1 in. by 7 in. white, p l 
COCO HHEBHe OR SH OHR BE HEO eH BE 0 11 6 0 13 6 
rin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
matched om O 14 0 
zè in. by 7 in. white, planed and . 
TTT 
ma 
d or V. jointed boards orr: o 01 6 
1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do 014 0 01 o 
gin. by in. white do. da o 10 0 o 11 6 
1 do. do. do. orn: 6 o 13 6 
at 6d. to od. per square less than .in. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered. 
ae ed age Gra ne 
2. d. 
Rolled Steel EE 5 30 773 0⸗0 
Compound 8 2 6 9 3 0 
Angles, Ten k and: Channels, ordi- l 
nary sections .......secccocesee 17 6 8 15 6 
Flitch Plates — 2 2 2 2. 8 so 8x 0 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, l 
including ordinary patterns ... 7 896 8 3 6 
METALS. 
Per ton, in London. 
Ino Led £84. 
Common Bars. 7 13 0 8 3 O 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ............ 8 3 @ 313 0 
Staffordshire 4 M arked Bars” .. 10 10 o — 4 
Mild Steel Bars ......... s.c. 900 90 0 
„ cess... 9 3 O 9 10 0 
„A4 gaivanised........ 16 3 e o o 
upwards, according to size e. 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. „„ % 0 10 0 Q = bad e 
” 95 83 ge 6 6 „ „ „„ II O o bed e * 
97 SE. ordi 18 10 0 * ® baad 
Sheet Iron Chet aa 
nary quality 
Ordinary sizes, ee 
3 ft. to 20 g % %%% „ % „„% eevee 13 15 o e e e 
n „ 2 g. and 34 f. 13 30% 
7 pp 90 B eooecse I4 5 0 bd e e 
ae fron, Galvanised, 
‘Ordinary denio maf: —— 2 wo 16 0 0 bs 2 e 
u ‘i oe and 248. 1610 0 0 
ue 2 26 66 6 „ „„ 18 o O0 * * * 
Galvanised Corru gated Sheets :— 
— Sheets ~ 12315 O + e o 
i èi 35 13300 ə o 
Sierre 14 O e e o 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by a ft. g 
to 3 ft. by 20 g. 
an er 12% @ oe e > 
1525 „„ 22 f, and 4486. 13 0 >- = 
L 2692 6262 6 5 14 L 0 . . e 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in. ä —＋—*— . 9 5 @ QS 0 
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COMPATITIONS CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(Fir one Contrasts, &., stillopen but not in:lu ted in thia List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Required. 3 Premiums. Rego fied to 
22. eS 
Children’s Hume 6 bee rese Croydon Unſen 152. 15x, and 107. 10s. FCC TOR ee ee Tee ey June 9 
Two Rellef Station . . . .... . . . do. CCC e e ee eee do. 


New Library, Taunton. . . .. . . . . . | The Trustees . . ... .... . .... SUM, QUE, and 10 . . . . July 20 


. ——ĩrr——— — —y.,SÃ— —•—3'—b— — — — — 


CONTRACTS: 


Tenders to 
Nature of Work or Materiala, By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by be delivered 
—— — —H — 22 ⁵ði d ˙ↄ V Oe Ce 
Paving Works, Chu ‘ch-street, 1 others . . Kelghlev Corporation.. W. H. Hopkinson, Civil Engineer, Town Han, Keighley 8 May 26 
Street Works, &c.. Pendleton... 2 . Salford Corporation . T. C. Evang, Town Hall. Salford. ——C —— 2 si 
Street Works, Colenso-street ....... re West Hartlepool Corporation... . . J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, Went “Hartlepool .. e o 
Concrete Works ö · 6666666 „„ 6 „4 „„ „4444444444444 „ „ Warrington Corporation e ed ecuese Borough Surveyor. Town Hall, Warrington i aS 
Paving Works, Ke.. Alma, and other io e., Cheriton (Rent) U. D. C. . ...... ..... A. Atkinson, Public Offices, Cheriton.. VVV 935 
Street Works. New Road. Ke...... ...... . . .. .. . . . . . . . . . . Brixham U. D. C. 56. L. Alridge, Town Hall. Brixham, Devon b eb see e e e ee nes 85 
Street Works, Ashton-road, BO. casas . . Fallaworth (Lanes) UDG... e Surveyor, Town Hall. Fallsworth . 985 
Water Supply Works. Prestonpans, N. B .... Haddington County Connell ... . Thomson & Wright, Civil Engineers, 22. Rutland square, Edinburgh! 485 
Cast-tron Pipes (1. 400 tors). . . . Brighton Town CGunci . F. J. Tlilstone. Town Hall, Brighton... eee seal 185 
JFoundations, &., for Electricity ‘Supply. . . . . . . . ] Wednesbury Corporatlon. .. . Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Wednesbury . -l a 
Sewage Disposal Worka C | Leadgate (Durham) U. D.C. .... . T. S. Longstaff. Surveyor, Lendgate .. . . | 825 
Cottage, Penvaralg Statlon, | Glam... ; Great Western Rallway Company... G. k. Mills, Paddington Station, ..... —L do. 
Rebullding Business Premises, Aspatrla, Cumberland.. —ͤ—t —ũ—( J. S. Moffat. Architect. 53. Church- street, “Whitehaven e N 27 
Warehouse, Canal- road, Bradford .. erres —— . —— S. Jackson & Sons, Architects, Tanfleld Chambers, Bradford . y 
Alterations to Premises, 21, and 23, ‘Darley Street n... Bradford Corporatlon ... . . T. E. P. Edwards, City Architect, Town Hall. Bradford. .. . 985 
Church „ Gee . near Py de.. . eesseesosseo J. Hunt & Son. Architects, 4. Warren- street. Stockport 5 d 
Works at Market...... .. . . .. . .. Ramsgate Corporation. .. T. G. Tavlor, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ramsgate... ool 5958 
School... .. . . . . . .. ee... Penarth School B ard ... J. H. Phillips. Architect, Cardiff .. e an 
Walla, &., Grimshaw-lane .. ...... .. . ...... ..... ... . „ Middleton (Lancs) Corporation. —— W. Welburn, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Middieton EER Sa 
Sewers, &c., Belgrave and Beaumont „ * * Lelcester Corporation ...... ...... E. (i. Mawbey, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Leicester. . do. 
Sewers, &c.. Winchester and Anton- road. Andover Town Couneli nesses sesser. T. E. Longman, 40, High-street, Andover . A 
Cast-iron Pipes... . . . . Maldstone Gas Company.... ..... . H. Smythe, Engineer, Maldstone . . 8 he 
Water Mains, Thwaite Gate, “Hunslet . er . . . Leeds Corporation . | Clty Engineer, Town Hall. Leeds . ates a 
Road Works, College-raad, Ke. eee e eee c be (reat Crosby ( Lancs) DG. W. Hall, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Great Crosby VVV a 
Drainage Works, &c.. Edentleld, "Lancs ... Ramsbottom U. D. C. .. T. H. Bell. Surveyor. Council Offices, Ramsbottom ......cesccsccecessoeees ac 
Two mile: Galvanised Iron Fencing,Midhope # Reservoir Barnsley Water Committee... J. H. Tavlor, Civil Engineer, Manor House, Barnsley... N Pa 
Street Works, Lochlands .. . .es. Arbroath Town Council . . . ...... . P. C. Smith. Civil Engineer, Arbroath g... . . . . . . 48 
Schoois. Aber tat. Abercynon . - e . Lianwonno School Board A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd ....... "| aa 
Pump House and Destructor o West Hartlepool 55 J. W. Brown. Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool .. TEREE 5 da 
Stee! Girder Bridge, Long Benton, Northumberland .. Tynemouth R.D.C.. . . . . . . J. Waters Civil Engineer, Long Benton ...... N ig 
Additions to Schools, Magherafelt, Ireland . .. . | Ramey School Board.. ...... J.J. Phillips & Son, Architects, Royal Avenue, Belfast s.cccccesceee- 40 
Retaining Wall and Road Works, Chapel-st., Ponkey... Wrexham R. D. C. . «| T. R. Evans, Survevor, Johnston, Ruabon ....... betete. Ma 0. 28 
School, Croston, Lancs ..... . .... .. . . .. .. e — ——.tu «(. W. H. Dinsley. Architect, 12, Cleveland-street, Chorley . nio TRT a 
Additions to R. I. C. Barracks, ‘Lurgan, Ireland . — 4-5 W. H. Stephens & Son, 13, Don -gall-aquare, North Belfast . . . . | ry 
Sewers, Kc. . . . . . . . 9 . . .. . | Leicester Cle . . . . E. G. Mawbey, Civil Engineer. Town Mall, Leicester e do 
Granite Road Metal (800 tons) . . 6 . . . . 0 . . . Bralntree U. D.C.. E EE TS H. H. Nankwell, Surveyor, Braintree . P EA å 
Sewerage Works, Belmont . . . . . . . . Durham R. D. C. . . . . i. Gregson. Survevor, 38, Sadler-street, Durham 48 
*Decorating Large Hall in Town Tail. . eee Portsmouth Town Council . —ͤ— C. W. Bevis. Architect, Elm Grove, Southsea . M a 29 
Alterations to Saron Chapel, Aberaman.. —tõ' — —ier—E( — —— Rev. P. H. Jenkins, 18, Belmont-terrace, Aberaman e nes pi 
Eight Houses, Thornton, Yorks............... V E M. Hall, Architect, 1, Harrison-road, Halifax mA 
Store Premises, Warton Carnforth .. . E „ Soc.. Ltd.. ed és R. Walker, Architect, Windermere....... ieee 43 
Macadam Works, Dudley- -road, TA e ee 8b e ee ee Withington UDC. . . . A. H. Mountain. Civil Engineer, Town Hall. West st Didsbury... eee do, 
Sewers, Collier- street... .... ..... ...... ... . .. . .. Hull Corporation ...... .. . . . . . . . A. E. White, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Hull do: 
Sewers, &C., Scale-la ne. . . . . . .. . 4 do. do. do. 
Additions to Church, Mountpottinger, Belfast. The Committee... . .. . Graeme, Watt, & Tulloch. Architecta 774, „ . Ma i 30 
Restoration of Church Spire, Wickham Market. Suffolk e : J. S. Corder, Architect, Wlinborne House, Ipswich d. 
Additions to Wesleyan Chapel, Wilton Gilbert, Durham e II. T. Gradon, Architect, 22, Market- place. Durham.. ieee ae 
Church, Chandler's Ford. ants... 8 sessast T. H. Northeroft, Sons. & Co., Surveyors, 9, Regent-street, W. keins 8 
College Buildings, Sheffield .. as e Gibbs & Flockton, Architects, 15, St. James'n- row. Sheffield ............' 05 
Additions, &c., Lower Fishguard, Pembrokeshire ...... ee J. P. James, Architect, Tenby . PT 805 
Additions to Fish Marke senna . . Glasgow Corporation. ouesse: A. B. M' Donald. City Engineer, City Chambers, Glasgow. eee ae 
Bridge Works, &c., King’s Norton ‘and other places .. Worcestershire County Council. .... J. H. Garret, Road Survevor. Shirehall, Worcester An 
Public Washhousse . e (alban .. . Perth Town Council... ... RM’ Killop, Burgh Surveyor, 12, Tay-street, Perth.. d 
Sewern. &c. (1. 100 tons) ... . Heath Town (Staffs) UDC. R. E. W. Berrington, Civil Engineer, Bank Bidnge, Wolverhampton, 405 
Road Works, &c., Spital, Rubisiow, Ke...... . Aberdeen Land Association, Lud....| W alker & Duncan, Civil Engineers, 3, n 1 . 8 
Street Works . . . Prestwich (Lancs) . . —— —([(“ Surveyor, Chester Bank, Prestwich . e 5 da. 
Electricity Buildings, "Dorchester-street .. a hina .... . Bath Corporation . F. H. Moger, 3, Wood-street, Bath PE E EEDA e. J = 1 
Fifteen Cot tagen, Nicholas-street, Limerick .............../ Thomond Artisans Co., Ltd.. .. . J. F. Power. Carr-street, Limerick CCC F pe 
Laundry at Workhouse...... . e . ee e . . . . Macclesticld Guardlans. . ...... Whittaker & Bradbury, "Architects, Macclesfield scsi ves Acree EE do. 
Twenty Houses, Rhymney . . eee eee, Buchan Brewery Company. . T. Roderick, Architect, Merthyr. . CCC do. 
Rebullding Chapel, Bargoed, Wales N e Sieira T. Roderick, Architect, Clifton-street, ‘Aberdare | —.—'ͤ — . J 2 
Schools, Rhymney. Mon. se| Bedwellty Schoo) Bourd ............6. James & Morgan, Architects, Cardiff. EE 1 8 
@Sewerage and Sewage Disposal “Works, Formby .. rere West Lancashire R. D. CCG. C. A. Atkinson, Engineer, 11, Tithebarn-street, Liverpool ę . an 
*River Wall, adjoining Baths, Wandsworth............. Waudsworth Borough Council ...... (Hunell's Surveyor, 41, High-street, Wandsw orth, S.W.. à Jane 3 
Superstructure of Pavillon, &. Ramsgate Corporation . . . . . . . Town Clerk, Albion House, n —— A õ——E([1̃ͤ—⸗̈ sI 42 . 2 . ꝙ . . do 
*Repointing Brickwork, at Park Hospital, ‘Hither Green Metropolitan Asylums Board. Bath Sates Office of the Board, Embankment, E.C E E E d 4 
Mort EEE EEEa Taere gan RT Stoke-upon- Trent Guardians .. . C. Lynam, Ar chitect, Stoke. —.———ͤͤ———.——ꝗꝙ—ÄU)ͤ:——— 4 — n 4 
Widening Bridge over River Derwent, Matlock . «| Derbyshire County Council. . . .] J. S. Storey, County Survey or, Derby „ 8 5 
Water Supply Works, &e., . Glam. . eee. Penybont R. D. C... 5 alge & T. J. Hurley, Architect, 10. Bridgend-road, Aberkeiüs e | 1 1585 8 
*Making-up Roads ...... dee ene Beckenham e } Council's Surveyor, Becke nham, S.E... ssene taser sonsec ses ee see d 
*Paving and Making-up New Street .. - Camberwell Borough Council. . + Council's E ngineer, Town Hall, Camberwell, 8. 5 1 74 10 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal W orks... 2 . . Tonbridge R. D.C. . . .. . Councils Engineer, Broadway, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells . ..] June 9 
*Repair of Tar and Asphalt Pav ing. . . Tottenham C. D. C. ce eeee ' Counell’s Engineer, 712, High- road, Tottenhami... 0. cc. enen 8 8 do. 
Workmen's Dwellings, Mortlakkee . . .. Barnes, I. D. C. . „%% E Council's Survevor, Council Offices, High-street, Mortlake, s. N | d 
*Additions to Inflrmary..........c..ccce. „ ͤ Soxeeetall EEO ach U nion VVV F. B. Ward. Architect, 7, YorK-row, Wisbecchh . eee 905 
*New Branch Post Office, Burslem . Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c..' H.M. Office of Works, Storey 8 Gate, S. W. . . e PENA do. 
$ Workshops at New Savings Bank, West A z do. | do. do | 
New Sorting Office, Stockwell. 2 do. ö do. Jung 10 
®Making-up Roads e , hein n Council's Engineer, 712. High- road, Tottenham ...... EEE do. 
aThree Years Contraet . . ã H. M. Office of Works .. H. M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, j W estminster, S. W... e do | 
*Block of Tenement Dwellings, Edgware- rl... .. . St. Marylebone Borough (. une i) oe n Hal, Marvlebone-lame, W . vada its June 12 
Four Shops, High-street, Barnes 98 . Asylums Board. . F. & W. Stocker. 90 and 91. Queen-strect, „ e da 
*Widening and Enlargement of Victoria Station .... S. C. Railway Co. The Engineer, London Bridge Station, S. E. ..... ee reer fine i 
Bridges, & c., Berwyn, near Llangollen . PE E ER T .. Foulkes-Jones, Llangollen . 2 No date 
* University College, Shettleld . e ' l Gibbs & Tlockton, Architects, 15, St. James's. ‘row, Shetti ld. oF do À 
*Reparations to Spire & Tower ‘of Church nr. ‘Chichester See e %. Farrow, & Nisbett, 45. Jewry Street. 5 iss do. 
Two Houses, Bandon, Ireland . E e TE M. A. Hennessey, Architect, #4, South Mall, Cork.. e do. 
Shops, Housen, Walkley, near Shettield | F e i a J. Taylor. Architect, Bank- street, Sheffield... = i do. 
Steel Foundry, West Dray ton, Middlesex useersssseen. EET , Tapp & Jones. Engineers, 1, Princes-street, (it. George. street. S FW do. 
Slag, Ke e | Harrogate Y e E. W. Dixon, Civil Engineer, 5, Prospect-crescent, Harrogate...... do. 
Gasholder Tank (66 ft. diameter) . . . . Carlow Gas CO.. . . R. B. Anderson, Civil Engineer, 354, Gt. George-strect, | S. W. seses... do. 
Additions to Club Premises, Crompton. nc Conservatives . .. . C. T. Taylor, Architect, 10, Clegg-street, Oldham. . N do. 
Engine House, Oregill, Egremont, C Cumberland . . .. Wyndham Mining Co 0., „„ 1 tary, High Mill. Egremont . . „ do , 
Business Premises, Silloth . . . Mr. J. J. Martin. N Armstrong. Architect, 21. Bank. street, “Carlisle ** 35 
Church, Hall, &c., Otl orks ͥ e 85880 — —(;ͤ—̊— oo lente & Simpson, Architects, 10, Park-row, Leeds... V do. 
Se . — — — —p — — p — — —xx—— a 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appointment. 


*Survevor whe eee SCHR AHR OOT SOT SEF eer sae eheseee 
Clerk of Works eee 
»Clerks of Works (2 . e 
Inspector Of Nulmances . FFF 
Quantity Surveyor's Auistant . 22 
*Quantity 5 ASistnnunnttttt 
»Draughaman .. . 


. Mirfleld C. D.C. 


.| London County Council e 
do. 


By whom Advertised. 


150 


Tamworth Enſon . Not stated .. 
Tottenham, &c.. Int. Drainage ‘Com. 4l. 48. per week... 
The Maldens & Coombe C. D.C.. 150i. 


re. UT 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in thie Number. 


AL, 1 
. Capetown Corporation 260l., & e 
Competitions, lv. Contracts, iv. 


vi. viii. & x. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


LEAD, &c. 
Per ton, in London. 
4 „ d. 4 . 
Lzap—Sheet, English, 3 lbs. & up. 1410 o » = = 
Pipe in coi ere 222 15 0 o —— > 
Soil pipe 5555 „ „ 66 „ %% „ 6% %% „60„ 17 10 0 e °. * 
Com Pipe eocevcee . „ „ j/§i17 IO O —— re 
Zixc Sheet 
Vieille Montagne . ton 28 5 o ° 
Silesian 100 wena we secooscrvecce 28 fo 0 ° 
Correr— 
Strong Sheet .......00. per ib: o o —— o 
Thig csiresssses isss 70 © O11 >. e oœ 
Copper nails ©0200 000008 o ry) 0 011 tad . * | 
Strong Sheet p O 010 > = >œ 
2 6 „ 97 O 0 11 * * : 
Tin—Engllsh Ingots . sets iI O 1 2e 
Sorper—Plumbers’ ...... p o o — » 
Tinmen’s 6969652525 56666 „660 99 O 0 * bad e 
Blowpipde 5 5 on ob fe fe ls 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
eoe ted eeeeeeenveeae ee eeoeeeenen ene 
fourt eeeonenen se 0080 C8 2H 02008 1 0 98 oe 
er oz. third 55 . .6ͤ2 „ „ Fede „ 70 
95 fourths. Tererrereerrererer fi „„ 2 0 oe oe 
a6 oe. CHIVAS cessos ietaresrec reena 4 e oe 98 
99 fourths. COOP CHEE HH HEHE OEE DE „„ 3 97 ee 
32 oz, thirds ... 662 „%% „„ „ „ erererey) sa. LL oe 
77 fourths ——— 6 5222 6 %% oeoo 4 d. LL 90 
Fluted sheet, 15 oe. eevee vers cere 0 00 oe | 
7 ar cocrecccssvcce 4· 9 57 
1 Hartley's Rolled 1 Plate 1 N a 
99 ($) LL 6 „ „ „ 6 6 6 „6% 98 9 
90 ry) 90 eC 6% „„ „„ 06 0 IL 90 
OILS, &c. R . d. 
FVV o 8 3 
po In mund. eee 0 90 o 2 7 
Boiled ; 10 i in pipes o Sor bareli., 25 os 3 
6 6 6 %% %% „%% ID O 8 
Turpentine, W e n o 3 3 
in drums . „ %% 96 0 3 10 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton sr ro o 
Red Lead, D eeeeaonee ee eee „e oe 20 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putty. per cwt. o 8 o 
Stockholm ar . .. .. per barrel 1 rs o 
VARNISH ES, &c. Fer gallon. 
4 . d. 
Fine Pale e eeveeeceeegeoesR eooeneeced o 8 0 
Pale Copal O (E SE E „% 0 a8 8 Seeeveoegeeenvneveoe een o 10 6 
Superfine 235 1 Elastic Oak „ 6 0% %%% „ 2 6 0 © 12 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak eeeoeoeeovoneeaevae aces 8 zo 0 
Superfine Hard- drying Oak, 
urches e ee eeeeseene eve ee eee eeen O I4 0 
e e eee e ee e ~O n 6 
uperfine ale Elastic Carriage secccccccecsee O26 O 
Fine Pale Ma ple eeeeeve ae ee eeeeeeeovneaveoanoenee ee e 16 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ...... eee e OIB O 
5 French Oil ẽ I Z O 
Eggsb gshell T 0 38 o 
te Copal Enamel eoteseeeeeeenseveeeeen oe 2 ee 1 4 0 
Extra Pale Pa eee¢eenano @eeeesesneeeee ee 00086 0 I9 0 
Best apan Gold Size —ꝙ9*—*„ ewes amet 6„% am O 10 6 
Best lack Japan e eee eee 0 16 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain e e e 0 2 o 
Brunswick B Core merece „„ „%%% „%„%„ „„ 66 „„ 66 0 6 
Berlin Black eece ape eoneeeee 0008010008868 00 08 0 16 o 
Knotting ....... 656666 „6 6 6 „„ 666% „„ „„ 6 O 10 0 
French and Brush Polish % eee Seeeeee meee o 0 0 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A. H. (Amounts should have been stated.) 


TENDERS. 


(Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless autbenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tendes 
s given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is unde: 
100., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. ] 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ABERCANALD (Wales).—For the erection of a house, 
for Mr. David Davies. Mr. R. C. Jenkins, architect, 
Cefn-Coed 
E. Williams, Dowlais* £270 | W. Evans O 4270 


AYLESBURY.—For additions to Literary Institute. 
Mr. Fred. Taylor, architect, Aylesbury :— 
Hunt & Son.. £1,373 0 2! ebster & 

G. Darlington 1,327 0 o pee a £1,280 
Townsend & Moyne & Son 1,269 
1,232 


o.. 1,304 17 10 E. Pod es. 
H. Fincher. 1,290 0 o T. Kannon 1,197 


o 0 o o 
0 0 0 30 


BECKENHAM. —For erecting Inglehurst, Becken- 
ham, Kent. Messrs. George Baines & Palmer Baines, 
i 5, Clement's Inn, Strand, London, W. C.: 

H. Copeland & Son, Beckenham® . 41,726 10 6 


BRISTOL.—For the erection of new warehouse and 
offices in Castle Green, for Messrs. Habgood Bros., metal 
merchants. Mr. Thos. Scammell, architect, 1, St. Stephen- 
street, Bristol :— 


W. Church .... .. . . 42,219 | Perkins & Son 42, 122 
James 2,200 F. Chowoorn 2, oo0 
astabrook & Sons 2, 190 G. Han phries ...... 1,980 

Jones & Hill. 2,152 Wilkins 4 & Gosling“. , "380 


{All of Bristol.] 


CARDIFF.—For additions to Ely Schools, for the 
School Board. Mr. E. Seward, architect, Queen's 
Chambers, Cardiff: — 

C. C. Dunn, Cowbridge-road, Cardif.. £2,126 2 6 


LONDON.=For pulling down and re-erecting Nos. 
68 and 370, Oxford- arr ras a portion of Gees-court, 
for Mr. Chas. Morrell. ek . Radford, architect, 163, 
Upper Richmond-road, S. ‘Quantities by Messrs. 
Rood & Robinson: 


W. R. Williams .... £6,287 | Carmichael ........ £5,685 
Parsons & Co.. . 6,040 | Smith & Sons. . 5,620 
Parkinson ec Son... §,995 | Lorden & Son 3,844 
Stimpson & Co. .... 5,940 | Patman & Fother - 
H. Roffev......... 55038 ingham ..... e.s.. 5,543 
Martin, Wells, & Co. 5,8-0 | F. G. Minter*.... 5,540 
Holliday & Green - 
Wood A 57732 
. LONDON. For rebuilding Hi Great Titchfield-street, 
W., for Mr. H. J. Bale. Mr. William Pywell, 5 
Cumberland House, Hanwell. Quantities by Mr. Max 
larke :— 
Lown & Sons ...... £3,773 | Kiogerlee & Sons.... £3,227 
Lawrance & Sons . 3,486 hitehead ...... 3,065 
. Carmichael ...... 3,400 | B. E. Nightingale 3,025 
. G. Minter ..... - 3:357 | Walter Wallis“. .. 2,999 


LONDON.—Electric light and electric bell installa- 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters, | tions, Vauxhall sub-fire station and Streatham fire 
and papers at meetings rests, of course, the | station :— . À 
authors. Jan. riall Sub. station. 


We cannot undertake to veturn reſactad communi- 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which have been duplicated for other journals are NO 
DESIRED. 

All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
givin 

"Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 

ven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
E tbe Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
factory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 


in does not necessarily im mply its acceptance. 
All communications regarding lite and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 


relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
mot to the Editor, 


National Elec- Alliance Electri- 
tric anes cal Co.. Ltd... £240 12 o 
Co., L iais 927 10 o Jackson Bros... 236 7 6 
Tyler & Dancin 260 o o Oliver, Clark, & 
. Johnson ... 255 13 o| Co. 234 0 0 
Glover & Co., Sunderiand& Co. 229 0 o 
Lide. 243 10 0 . Co. 227 10 0 
Drake & Gorham, A. H. Marshall“ 197 10 o 
te.. 32414 O O 
Streatham Station, 
National Elec- Sunderland & Co. £289 o o 
tric Wiring Alliance ee 
Co., Ltd. £344 0 5 cal Co., 285 o o 
Tyler & Duncan 330 o Glover a 855 
Oliver, Clark, & Lid. 279 O o 
Co. iasewiscess 300 0 9 Čo. ~ 275 0 0 
W. Johnson. 299 17 Jackson Bros... 273 2 6 
Drake Gorham, A. H. Marshall“ 239 10 o 
Id, 292 0 0 


LUTON. For the erection of new north aisle and en- 
Check the organ chamber and choir vestry of Christ 


Chur Luton. Messrs. J. R. Brown & Son, architects, 
Luton. Quantities by Messrs. J. B. Colwill & Son, 6, 
Alma-road, St. Albans :— 
Allowance 
for Old 
Materials. 
4s d L£ . 
Fene?ns 24 2,310 O O 10 0 
Neve lle 2,066 2 O 20 0 
Attwood ........ re 2,059 10 0 30 0 
Angel . i 2,023 10 9 = 
Pryer ae cascdicnn ae ewiciesen 1,968 0 0 38 0 
Miskin & Sons . 1,958 0 o 8 0 
Mallet & Wood. 1,924 10 0 20 0 
Dunham 1,784 O o 7 10 


MERTON PARK Surrey) — For the erection of seven 
pairs of semi-detached houses in Wilton-crescent, Wimble- 
don, for Merton Park Estate Co., Ltd. Mr. H. G. 
Quartermain, architect, Merton Park, Surrey. - 
tities by Mr. W. W. Dearle, of Broad-street House, 
Broad-street, E.C. :— 


johnson & Co., Ltd. £14,490 | Garrett & Son. . 412,978 

ulled & Co.. 14,307 | Lorden & Son. 132, 222 

Stewart & Son 14,200 | Burges & Sons, 

Smith & Son, Ltd. 13,397 N - road, 

Holliday & Green- mbledon* .... 11,800 
wood, Ltd....... 13,250 


MIDDLEWICH. — For the erection of, bankiog 
premises, for the Birmingham District and Counties 
Banking Co, Ltd. Mr. Ernest E. Shepherd, architect, 
Bond Gate, Nuneaton. Quantities by Messrs. G. Connell 
& Son, Grainger-street, Newcastle - on - Tyne :— 


S. Manley. . £2,598 o o] Smith & Son.. £2,297 15 8 
Micklewrignt Birchall Bros.“ 2,070 o o 
& Sons .... 2,519 0 0 


NORTHWICH.—For additions to public baths, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. John Brooke, Surveyor 
to the Council, Northwich : 


Extension, 
Samuel Appleton, Nortbwich . 468 
Repairs. 


Samuel Appleton, Northwich* .......ce0+. $160 


SHOEBURYNESS.—For the erection of school build. 
ings, Richmond-avenue, for the School Board. Messrs- 


Burles Harris, architects, Clarence Chambers, 
Southend :— 
G. Ventris ...... £4,630 0 Davis a 43,649 o 
. Dowsett....... 3,998 15 A. R. Whur .... 3.590 0 
wsing & Davis 3,930 o FE App 3.496 0 
A. J. Golding.. 3,875 o| E. West 3479 0 
Whur & Campkin 3,850 o| W.E. Dag.. 3.244 0 
Dupont & Co. .. 3.735 o| Harris owe, 
Davey, Ltd.. . 3.770 0] Ltd., Shoebury- 
S. E. Moss ...... 3,655 10 NESS"... .. cece 3.198 0 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 


AT the last meeting of the London Schoel 
Board the Works Committee submitted the 
following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is 
the Board’s Architect :— 

The exteriors of the following schools will be painted 
between May 16 and June 13, 1903 :— 

ADYS-ROAD :— 


fended ee we 295 o! W. Hoorer........ 187 O 
Sayer & Son 217 are C. owyer 186 o 
J. F. Ford.. 193 o . V. Gad 175 0 
Mitchell & Son .. 188 o | Garrett & Son“. 164 o 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 187 15 

BARING- ROAD :— 
W. Banks £07 18 6 W. J. Howie . 667 o o 
Havier & Son .. 83 o o H. Groves" .... 66 o o 
G. Kemp £o o o 

De N j 
Viney tone .... £555 alfour .... £93 10 
C. F. Kearley .... 305 Densham & Sons.. 192 o 
S. Pol den 286 5 | T. Cruwys....... + 167 15 
G. H. Sealy ..... e 275 0, Chinchen & Co.“ — 130 ọ 

BLACKSTOCK-ROAD : — 
T. Willsoen L207 o Stevens Bros. .... C168 0 
G. Kirby _........ 188 0 Grover & Sons. 159 o 
C. & W. Hunnings 185 of H. Runham BW un 158 0 
McCormick & Sons 177 o Bate Bros.* ...... 156 13 
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F — NEWINGTON GREEN (All buildings) :— 
Viney & Stone ...... F. Chidle v £199 Silk & Son + £335 Stewart 
T. Cruw os see Brown & Sons 193 Barrett & Power 310 5 . Runham Brown 250 10 
& Sons . 215 | W. Chappell* ........ 185 T. Willson........ 304 0 Marchant & Hirst 234 O 
i X 50 8 e 297 o | Dearing & Son*.. 232 0 
. Martin. 285 o 
CANONBURY-ROAD : 
Dearing & Son... £140 o z 9 e £128 5 POOLE’S PARK :— 

Martin 138 0 F. W. Harris 124 1 0 ie 
McCormick & Sona 135 o| Marchant & Hat, ard e Fee L dcn . ig. | Stevens Bros ov haa 
w & Son 133 0 C.& W. Hunnings® 111 o Caa Co 154 C. & W. Hunnings .. 130 

irby eee 148 

CHOUMERT-ROAD :— 

ayer & Son...... ae 10 | W. Hooper £128 of REGENT-STREET :— 

H. Line ........ 199 8 G. Kemp ........ 127 0 Lt ais Son + £335 oT. D. Leng ...... £250 0 

Mitchell & Son.. 156 Maxwell Bros. 2 124 0 (ee: Howie. 293 © Groves 234 o 

W. V. Goad ...... 145 Garrett & Son“. 108 o LC Chalkley .. .. 208 G. Kemp" ........ 203 0 
E. Musgrove .. 267 2 | Proctor & Son .... 194 o 

CRANBROOK-ROAD :— 

Silk & Son..... . . £310 0 | Woollaston & Co. . £212 o, SCARSDALE-ROAD :— &S 

A. Porter 285 o| Belcher & Co., Lid. 182 10| J. R. Sims]........ £277 o| Garrett & Son .... £204 o 

F. Bull. 232 10 | Haydon & Sons .. 171 0 Sayer & Son ...... 253 oj W. Hooper tee 

Barrett & Power. 213 0 | G. Barker®........ 165 o 18 5 240 o| E. Triges sree gene 187 o 

G. Wales ........ 212 O they Bros. 209 o H. J. Williams 182 18 

SUSSEX-ROAD :— 

EARDLEY-ROAD :— Leney & Son L198 2 Rice & Son........ £147 o 
R. A. Jewell.... £237 o oJ. & C. Bowyer £158 o o W. Read. 185 Smith & Son...... 143 0 
Bulled & Co.. 235 7 6 Leney & Co. .. 158 0 o General Builders Lid. 179 0 E. Triggs ........ 5 = o 
Johnson&Co., Ltd. 165 o of E. B. Tucker“ 102 o o Downs 177 O Maxwell Bros., Lid.“ 127 15 

ie THOMAS-STREET :— 

FAIRFIELD-ROAD : Visor , -liu „ Gibb & Cosy Zany ws: 6 
Dolman & Co. .... £168 of A. E. Symes ...... £1440 F. Hollid Dol KC 8 
A. W. Derby 152 0 J. F. Holliday 116 10 J. * Ghefheld 306 4 o AWD 8 259 O o 
Corfield & Co.... 149 0 | A. J. Sheffield „ ee R 24 2S 

Bull! 144 OG. Barker®........ 104 10 | Hayden ns 293 2 or 225. 9,0 

, f i WATERLOO-ROAD :— 

GRAVEL-LANE (including enlargements opened in] T, reen 4:34 of J. R. Sims......... L154 o 
1899) -— King & Son 197 Holloway Bros., 
Parrott & Ison .... £247 o W. Hornett ......£134 o] W. Downs........ 186 8 Ltd ....... 150 O 
Martin, Wells, & ohnson & Co. . 10 of H. J. Williams.. . 157 17 | Rice à Son. . 126 o 

Co., Ltd... — 145 laines & Son 109 o 
F Greenwood, Ltd. 143 o | Gavin Bros 103 10 

ey & Sons, Ld. 143 © | Belcher & Co., Ld.” 86 15 


HUGON- ROAD: 


. & M. Patrick 4238 | Curd & Sons. £145 

udson Bros. 207 lood . sesana 245 
General Builders, Lid. 189 W. Hammond? coos 119 
R. S. Ronald ........ 185 


KEETON'S. ROAD :— 


Hayter & Son . £380 o o | Es Feige Ltd... £239 o 
1. J M. 55 305 E. Triggs ........ 234 0 
J. Williams.. 283 al} athey 217 O 

Sayer & Soon 265 Proctor & Son .... 203 o 
Johnson & Co. 242 

„ MOBERLEY (boys, girls, and infants) :— 
Balfour & Co. .... 228 15 | Chinchen & cee ere . 4513 10 
T. Cru w ys 128 o | W. Chappell . 118 10 
F. Chidley ...... 165 o] Brown & Sons . 118 O 
W. R. & A. Hide 141 10 | Bristow & Eatwell* 97 7 

MULGRAVE Jii (old dc :— 
W. J. Howie .. £179 o o Banks...... 4138 17 
Martin, W Hayter & Son.. 135 o 

& Co., Ltd. 150 © oj Proctor & Sonꝰ 115 o o 
H. Groves. . 149 0 0 


B. NOW ELL & CO. 


_ STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Obist OO. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON, 
. Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 
rin GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly) ls supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 


the rate of 19s. per annum (ga numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 
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The Designs for Liverpool Cathedral, 


five sets of 
designs in the 
second competi- 
tion for Liverpool 
Cathedral are 
hung in a room 
at the Walker Art 
Gallery in that 
city, andon Thurs- 
day and Friday last 
week were open to the inspection of archi- 
tects and of the architectural Press; and since 
then, as we understand, they have been open 
to the general public until the end of the 
present week. The five competitors, we 
need hardly remind our readers, are Messrs. 
Austin & Paley, C. E. Nicholson, Gilbert 
Scott, Malcolm Stark, and W. J. Tapper. 
We have already referred, in a note in our 
last issue, to the extraordinary and unex- 
pected result, the refusal (so far) of the 
Committee to accept any of the designs, and 
the reason given for it; expressing our 
doubt, at the same time, whether this 
decision would be adhered to. The result 
has shown that our doubt was justified ; it 
has been since announced that the Com- 
mittee are prepared to carry out Mr. Scott's 
design, provided it can be arranged that Mr. 
Bodley should be joined with him, we pre- 
sume as consulting architect. Considering 
that Mr. Scott is a young man, and has not 
hitherto carried out any large work, it does 
not seem unreasonable that they should 
wish to have the co-operation of an older 
and well-known church architect; but we 
must say that it is an unusual proceeding, 
and a bad precedent, to make one of the 
assessors in a competition a partner in 
carrying out the work, unless indeed Mr. 
Bodley’s position is to be that of a friendly 
adviser only. Otherwise, it appears to us 
that an assessor ought to consider himself 
as ipso facto debarred from taking any part 
in carrying out the building; his position is 
that of a judge only; and we think the Com- 


mittee ought to have selected some one else | - 


than one of the assessors. 
The whole competition, in fact, has 
been mismanaged from first to last, both 


in the choice of site and in the conduct 
of the competition. Two or three of 
the finest designs, by men of notable 
talent, were passed over in the first compe- 
tition, while honourable mentions were 
accorded to designs far inferior; and in the 
final choice the assessors seem to have 
entirely ignored the special requirements 
of the Committee, and have thereby nearly 
wrecked the competition. The Committee, 
though apparently not very decided ‘in the 
main as to what they wanted, were clear 
upon one point; they wished to have a 
large central space on the plan, on which 
a large congregation could be collected 
within hearing of a preacher. The assessors 
have awarded the first prize to a design 
which entirely ignores this requirement. It 
is not a creditable result. 

Apart from this, Mr. Scotts design,— 
though, as we have already said, we should 
not on its architectural merits have placed 
it first—is a fine conception in the main, and 
contains some striking and original features. 
In plan it is essentially a one-aisled church, 
the side aisles being only narrow ones for 
passages; a treatment, we think, more 
suited to an ordinary-sized church than toa 
cathedral. We observe that the piers at 
the crossing space are not emphasised in 
any way, but continue the same design as 
those along the nave. This produces an 
effect of continuity, no doubt, but it is rather 
missing a point in the expression of 
structure. The north facade* is preceded 
by an open cloister court. There are two 
transepts, the small southern one being 
formed by projecting buildings which con- 
tain on the east side the chapter house, a 
narrow oblong building running north and 
south, and on the west the vestry, the two 
connected by a wide vaulted passage. The 
larger transepts have each a tower. The 
north end shows no towers, but is treated as 
a bold and massive composition rising in the 
centre, flanked by turrets at the sides, and 
with three lofty arches marking the entrance 
doors into the narthex. The most original 


lt must be remembered that the axis of the cathedrai 
is north and south; what is generally called west 
front is here therefore north front, and what is generally 
called the east end is the south end. 


and striking point in the design is that two 
bays of the nave, at separate points, are 
raised above the rest and treated with 
special vaulting, the remainder of the nave 
roof having a ribbed pointed barrel vaulting. 
These bays form exterior features in the 
side elevation. The author deserves full 
credit for this point in his design, which 
would produce à very fine interior effect, 
and which, though not altogether novel in 
idea, is at least unusual. The large scale 
elevation of portions of the interior 
show excellent examples of orthodox 
Gothic, and the triforium is very effectively 
designed. In short, taken en masse, the 
building is a fine conception. It is when 
considered in detail that it is unsatisfactory. 
There seems to be no ruling idea in regard 
to the grouping of windows and other fea- 
tures ; windows, wall arches, panelling, &c., 
are inserted almost at random all over the 
building, with little relation to each other 
and no dominating motive anywhere; and 
the south end is one of the weakest pieces 
of design we have ever seen ; in fact, it can 
hardly be called “design” at all. The as- 
sessors seem, indeed, to have recognised 
that something was amiss here, from the 
last paragraph of their Report (see p. 533 
ante), though what it is they mean to sug- 
gest by saying that “the quasi-east end 
should be drawn with the towers shown” it 
is difficult to understand. The whole 
Report, however, is exceedingly vague in its. 
wording. i 

It is in this respect of grouping of features 
and dominating motif that the design 
numbered 4 in the hanging (Mr. Tappers). 
is so far superior to number one. His plan 
is a peculiar one. He also has a cloister 
court at the north end, irregular in shape 
(following presumably some line of the 
ground), which we do not like; better to 
lose some ground and make it a symmetrical 
plan. The nave here is also what may be 
called a passage-aisle plan, though the aisle 
is not a very narrow one — 15 ft. between 
supports, and 70 ft. between supports for 
‘nave. A double aisle is returned across the 
north end. The pulpit is placed on the east 
side half way down the nave, by way of 
meeting the requirement for getting a 
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farge congregation within hearing of the 
preacher; this is a practical solution, 
though it is not so good as an arrangement 
which brings the listeners all facing the 
preacher. Towards the choir end the nave 
contracts, the walls being canted inwards to 
the narrower choir, with chapels opening 
out of them at an oblique angle. The north 
elevation* shows an obvious reminiscence 
of the west front of Tewkesbury, with an 
immense arch flanked by masses of plain 
walling, and with rich wall panelling above 
it. The side elevation is very finely 
treated. The aisles are lighted by small 
windows only; above is a set-off and wall- 
arches forming the exterior expression of 
the triforium; then a range of very large 
mullioned and traceried windows, which 


looks rather like an excrescence. 


to be competing with it, whereas it should 
rather dominate everything else. The north 
front, with its large west window and grace- 
fully designed flanking turrets (the termi- 
nations of which seem suggested by some 
of the detail of Westminster Cathedral), has 
a very good effect; though the north porch, 
from its peculiar shape and the manner in 
which it is joined on to the main building, 
The side 
elevation is broad and simple in general 
design, though rich in effect from the amount 
of traceried window; the mass of blank 
wall in the bay next the north or entrance 
facade is well thought of and valuable as an 
effect of contrast. Altogether, this is a 
design of rich and sumptuous effect, but not 


with some subsidiary panelling occupy 
nearly the whole of the clearstory wall, 
throwing into the church a flood of light 
Externally the contrast be- 
tween the mass of walling below, only 
broken by small isolated windows, and the 
great tier of traceried windows above, is 
exceedingly fine, and shows that sense of 
the value of grouping and contrast which is 


from above. 


so lamentably absent in the detail of No. 1 
design. 
forium arches looks a little mechanical, 
it might have been varied with advantage. 


The style adopted is Decorated, and the 
traditional 
principle—sexpartite for the centre, quadru- 
The tower is kept 
separate at the southern extremity of the 
ground, treated with a lofty open arcade story 


nave is vaulted on the old 


partite for the aisles. 


below, and finishing in a rather picturesque 


lantern ; a little more might have been made 
of the design, but there is nothing to object 
The morning chapel and baptistry 
occupy the eastern and western ends of the 
It 


to in it. 


narthex, the morning chapel ſacing east. 
is somewhat small; the position near the 


main entrance may have something to re- 


commend it as a matter of convenience, 


though as a matter of sentiment a position 


near the more sacred portion of the church 


is preferable as well as more usual, and 


perhaps no worshipper would object to walk 


the length of the cathedral for access to the 


morning chapel, instead of reaching it almost 
direct from the street. 
is a fine design, and, to our thinking, taking 
things all round, it is the best of the five. 
No. 2 (Messrs, Austin & Paley) is a 
design in Late Gothic style, very richly 
decorated with panelling and tracery, but 
the decoration all in subordination to a 
broad general treatment. The plan is on the 
passage-aisle system, with the aisle carried 
round the semi-octagon termination of the 
choir ; the chapter-house is a hexagon apart- 
ment cleverly joined on to the south-west 
angle of the choir. Asin No. 1, the authors 
introduce transept towers. The crossing 
space is covered by a great octagon lantern 
or rather tower, with four wide and four 
narrower faces; in other words, a square 
with the angles canted off. This is roofed 
by a cupola following the same lines. We 
should say that the transept towers are 
rather too high in relation to the central 
cupola between them, which makes rather a 
confused composition at this point ; from the 
side view the towers would hide and interfere 
with the central feature too much, and seem 


* The author seems to have been confused as to points 
of the compass, for he calls it west elevation”; or 
perhaps he considers that ritual phraseology should super- 
sede geographical. 


The reticulated tracery in the tri- 


But in the main this 


so forcible and original in general conception 


as either of the two already mentioned. 


No. 3 (Mr. Malcolm Stark) has a three- 
aisled plan of the usual proportions, deve- 
loping into an octagon of 100 ft. diameter at 
the crossing, with piers beariug niche and 


statue capitals after the suggestion of Milan. 


This is vaulted over, with a timber roof and 


a fléche over that. The author has a new 
idea in making the main tower and spire, 
placed at the south-west angle, mark the 
state entrance (if one may call it so) for the 
bishop, the ground story of it forming the 
“ bishop’s porch.” The northifront is flanked 
by towers, left with a good deal of plain 
masonry in the lower portion, contrasting 
with the more] decorative treatment of the 
upper stage. The north front generally is 
effectively treated; there is a very large 
traceried window divided into compartments 
by a central pier and two intermediate but- 
tresses, the central pier and transoms forming 
the supporting ground for a large crucifix. 
There is a rich decoration by panelling over 
the doorways, broken into between the 
doorways by large square-headed mullioned 


windows, the lower portion of which is 


partly occupied by a solid panel with a 
niche for a statue. All this part of the work 
looks very well. The south end shows also 
its large traceried window with three small 
square-headed windows below, lighting the 
morning chapel which runs east and west 
across the end of the main church. South- 
ward of this is a small garden plot with the 
chapter-house at the further end of it, 
reached by a covered cloister arcade. This 
separate block contains also the choir prac- 
tice-room. A practical feature in the plan is 
the provision of a row of small separate 
vestries for different ecclesiastics ranged 
outside the east wall of the choir, with 
small top-lighted vestibules and each with a 
lavatory attached. A cloakroom and lava- 
tory is also provided at each side of the west 
transept vestibule. Some church architects 
seem to regard this kind of provision as 
beneath the dignity of a sacred building, 
and even incongruous and unsuitable; but 
we do not see that there is any sense, even 
in planning a building for divine worship, in 
ignoring the demands of practical comfort 
and convenience, People are still mortal, 
whether they are in a church or a theatre, 


dictated by common sense. The drawings 
include a design for the Dean’s residence, 
and a number of details of decorative 
grilles and other ironwork. There are many 
good points in this design; but the general 
treatment of Decorated Gothic shown in it, 
except in the north front, is rather mecha- 
nical and devoid of feeling. 

No. 5 (Mr. Nicholson) shows a very clever 


and Mr. Stark’s sanitary provisions are 
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and original treatment of the plan ; it may per- 
haps suffer under the accusation of being 
rather too clever. There is a rather short 
nave, and a crossing of a long hexagon 
shipe, the longer axis at right angles to the 
main axis of the church, so that two of the 
points of the hexagon project into the 
transepts, each of which has a large pier on 
its central axis. We noticed the sketch 
design for this, in our review of the first 
competition, as an able but somewhat 
eccentric one. The manner in which the 
central space is designed and roofed, and 
the lantern carried over it (partly by a con- 
cealed conical erection) shows a great deal 
of thought, and is illustrated by a large and 
ably worked out constructional drawing. 
The northern facade is flanked by towers 
with a large rose window between them, 
and immense metal clock-faces standing 
clear of the tower masonry. The south end 
has also its rose window; this elevation 
is rather crude in its treatment, and not 
equal to the northern one. South of the 
choir is a small open cloister court, between 
which and the choir is the morning chapel, 
running east and west; the octagonal 
chapter-house opens out of the west end of 
the widest (south) walk of the cloister. The 
treatment of the centre feature above the 
roofs, with its massive buttresses (over the 
main piers) and windows between, is very 
bold and effective ; and the peculiar arrange- 
ment of this portion of the plan, with its 
subsidiary chapels and west porch, gives 
occasion for a good deal of curious and 
effective interior arrangement. The treat- 
ment of Gothic detail ir the design is a little 
commonplace, but the design as a whole is 
exceedingly original, and though we should 
not have recommended its aduption, as 
being too restless and deficient in simplicity 
of motif, it will always rank as a credit to 
its author. 

We consider the choice of site a mistake, 
and the desigo placed first is not our idea of 
what a twentieth century cathedral should 
be, either in regard to plan or style, But if 
we put ourselves in the place of the Com- 
mittee, who are apparently old-fashioned 
churchmen with old-fashioned ideas about 
church architecture, it must be admitted that 
in Mr. Scott's design they have got what is, 
on the whole, a fine expression of the kind 
of cathedral architecture they want; and 
one cannot but be pleased and interested to 
see the good old name of Gilbert Scott rising 
again into architectural prominence in the 
third generation. What we regret is that, 
if this cathedral is built, the century will 
hardly be half out before it will be regarded 
as an anachronism. 


a er) 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE AT THE 
PARIS SALONS. 


By H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM. 


I is much to be regretted that 
Re t when the great Palais des Beaux- 
Arts for the annual exhibitions 
of painting and sculpture was 
erected, it should have been deliberately 
planned in two sections internally, each with 
its own staircase and vestibule, so as to 
stereotype, as it were, a division into two 
rival exhibitions which has had injurious 
results on each. Even with the immense 
and abnormal artistic energy of France, there 
is not enough really good painting and sculp- 


. ture produced annually to fill satisfactorily 
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even one of these two great ranges of 
galleries, and when the product has to be 
divided between the two—when each must vie 
with the other in covering its walls and filling 
its courts, the standard of acceptance must of 
course be still turther lowered. It is the 
New Salon, however, that now suffers most 
from the opposition. The general character 
of the exhibits at the Old Salon is not ma- 
terially altered from what it was before the 
division in the camp; though no doubt, if 
some few of the New Salon pictures were 
transferred to it, in place of some of those 
actually there, the exhibition would be the 
gainer. But taken as a whole, the New 
Salon is getting hopeless. Just as the New 
Gallery has never recovered the loss of 
Burne-Jones, the New Salon has never re- 
covered the loss of Puvis de Chavannes ; and 
the hopelessness of the struggle against its 
older neighbour is too clearly shown by the 
character of many of the pictures hung, just 
to cover the walls, some of which are so 
appallingly bad that it is a cause of wonder 
that any committee can have the assurance 
to hang them. There are many poor and 
commonplace pictures at the Old Salon, but 
it does at all events maintain a certain 
standard of execution. 

The New Salon boasts of two large State 
commission paintings, M. Georges-Bertrand’s 
„Funeral of President Carnot, which is 
about as interesting as such pictures usually 
are, and M. Weerts's immensely long picture 
for a gallery in the new Sorbonne, “ Fête du 
Lendit ou Foire aux Parchemins a Saint 
Denis au XV. Siècle,” which is not interest- 
ing at all except as a historical record of a 
curious old custom. M. Victor Prouvé’s 
“Toile Décorative,” illustrating two lines 
from Baudelaire, is the only other painting 
on a large scale that is worth note, a fine 
work in colour, though rather awkward and 
scattered in composition. After these, we 
have to fall back on some portraits, on the 
works of two or three painters who aim at 
special effects in a special style of their own, 
and two or three groups (for each painter’s 
works are grouped here) of small and deli- 
cate landscapes, which certainly have 
a better chance here than in the crowd 
of the Old Salon, Among the portraits 
M. Carolus-Duran, who looks curiously out 
of place in the New Salon, is quite at his 
best in a full-length portrait of “Mdme. C. 
H ..., de Londres”; while Mr. Sargent’s 
“The Misses Hunter,” from last year’s 
Academy, is quite a New Salon style of 
work. M. Dagnan-Bouveret exhibits a 
beautiful seated portrait of a lady, and a 
bust portrait, “Mdme. F...” which has 
the espièglerie of a Leonardo da Vinci 
head. Among others M. Giron’s portrait 
of the Princesse M. W.., of St. Peters- 
burg, is a true New Salon portrait, since 
it is experimental in style, and the New 
Salon is the haven of experimental art; 
it may be called a study in blacks— 
dress, landscape, trees, all black, and the 
face of a dingy tone; but withal a forcible 
study of a characteristic personality. Then 
there are the specialist painters, such 
as M. La Touche (who is much less 
interesting than usual); M. Lhermitte, 
a painter with a style in landscape, but an 
untidy one (if one may use the expression) ; 
M. Lavery, whose "Le Chou Bleu” is 
really a portrait study of colour effect; 
M. Mesdag, who, under the title “ Après 
YOrage” exhibits a large and gloomy sketch 
of sea; and M. Thaulow, one of whose 


works, “La Porte en Marbre,” a battered 
marble gateway to some great but fallen 
estate, standing in a dirty lane, is a melan- 
choly souvenir of the France of Le Siècle. 
Among the groups of small landscapes those 
by M. Lateney are all beautiful, likewise in 
a lesser degree those of M. Georges Costeau, 
and a few others; M. Courtens’s “ Vieilles 
Femmes de l'Hospice de Schiedam,” queer 
old bonneted figures straggling along a 
country road in the twilight, is a picture to 
remain in the memory, and is pathetic as 
well as picturesque; and one must not 
omit mention of M. E. Friant’s admirable 
little work (landscape and figures), Le 
Vieux Cheval.“ In sculpture there is 
nothing of any importance, 

In the vast spaces of the Oid Salon there 
is no doubt a far coarser general impression 
of colour than in the New, where there is at 
least a kind of reticence in the hanging. 
One might say the same thing, no doubt, of 
the Academy; both seem to be exhibitions 
in which every sort of thing is hung pell- 
mell; but the immense extent of the Salon 
galleries makes the effect on the mind and 
eye more oppressive. Were there only half 
the wall space to cover, the artistic exsemble 
would be far higher. Of course, both with 
the Academy and the Salon, there is the 
commercial element; artists must live, and 
acceptance at the exhibition means the 
chance of sale or of commissions ; it would 
be unfair to forget that. But it is not for the 
best interests of art, nor does this wholesale 
display do the best for the artistic education 
of the public, which should be one object of 
a State-aided artistic society. 

The great gallery at the top of the stair- 
case contains, as usual, some of those large 
ceiling and other decorative paintings which 
are made for the beautifying of municipal 
and State buildings, but nothing of the first 
order; the largest is M. Schommer's ceiling 
for the Hôtel de Ville of Tours, under the 
title “Francois I.“; a spirited composition 
symbolical of the arts under Francis I., but 
which is characterised by the fatal mistake 
of being painted in upward perspective ; a 
lapse of taste only too common in French 
ceiling paintings. It is singular that while 
the French artists recognise clearly that a 
decorative painting on a wall should be kept 
flat in character, with as little of linear 
perspective as possible, so as not to 
contradict the effect of wall surface, 
they seem so fond of treating ceilings in 
just the opposite manner, so as to confuse 
our sense of the ceiling surface altogether. 
In this respect French art has had a great 
loss in M. Marioton, who really knew how to 
treat ceiling painting, and whose works of 
this class were always among the best deco- 
rative paintings of the Salon. M. Bourgon- 
nier's ceiling painting, Watteau,” intended 
for a Louis XV. drawing-room, is, however, 
an effort in a better style, in which perspec- 
tive effect is not attempted, and which is light, 
graceful, and truly decorative in effect. In 
another room we find this year a really noble 
decorative painting, on a very large scale; 
M. Henri Martin's“ Panneaux Décoratifs” for 
the Capitol at Toulouse. It is in reality one 
composition, though divided as a triptych, 
and represents a meadow scene with hay- 
makers at work, a charming group of children 
in the foreground; behind these a number 
ot upright trunks of trees form a series of 
vertical lines, contrasted again by the sinuous 
outline of the wooded hills in the back- 
ground. M. Martin's peculiar technique 


lends itself well to the flat treatment{in 
which a decorative style is kept up, while at 
the same time the brilliant glints of sunlight 
through the trees give the picture something 
of the brightness and freshness of open-air 
landscape. The union, so difficult to pre- 
serve, between decorative style and open- 
air effect has seldom been more completely 
realised, and it is in every sense a noble 
work, and one of the finest that M. Martin 
has produced. The other important decora- 
tive picture, also a triptych—in this case 
divided in subject as well as in framing, is 
M. J. Paul Laurens’s “ Jeanne Darc,““ a State 
commission for the new Hotel de Ville at Tours; 
fortunate is the country where the State 
habitually gives such commissions for the 
encouragement of monumental art. M. 
Laurens’s picture is, however, hardly deco- 
rative except in a certain severity of style 
and in the fact that it is intended asa wall- 
painting; otherwise the treatment is pictoria} 
and dramatic. In the left compartment 
Jeanne meets Charles VII. on the drawbridge 
of Tours; in the centre scene is a crowd of 
spectators and mailed horsemen, and the 
victim is half pushed up the steps to the 
funeral pyre by a priest, while a higher 
ecclesiastic waits grimly at the top. The 
right-hand scene shows the deserted square 
after all is over, the smoke drifting from the 
funeral pile, and the one ecclesiastic de- 
scending the steps, as if conscience-smitten. 
It is this empty scene which gives the 
highest touch of tragedy to what is through- 
out a fine and impressive picture. 

Some other eminent painters are disap- 
pointing this year. M. Gervais, whose 
noble “Graces Florentines was the greatest 
thing in last year’s Salon, has a picture, La 
Conseillére,” showing a nearly nude young 
woman, rather hardly painted (a very un- 
usual defect in this artist) reclined on a 
couch, while a sinister face behind whispers 
apparently evil counsel in her ear; hardly a 
noble picture either in execution or motif; 
his larger work is the harbour of a Renais- 
sance city showing Marine d'autrefois,” 
with a great oared galley going out to sea; 
all very well done, and crowds of small 
figures carefully studied, but hardly the sort 
of thing for M. Gervais to expend his 
splendid talents as a figure-painter on. M. 
Gérome is disappointing also ; his two works 
are not very interesting (for him), nor do 
they in any sense show him at his best. 
M. Raphael Collin only sends two smal} 
heads, which make one wish for more ; and 
M. Ridel, whose poetic scenes of modern 
life we have admired in several Salons, 
has painted an almost absurd picture, 
(fine in colour as usual) of two ladies 
in gala costume calmly reclined on the deck. 
of a steamer in a tremendous sea (very badly 
painted). It is vexatious to see an artist. 
with such fine powers blundering in this 
way; his better quality is indicated in a 
beautiful and SSirituel head, under the title 
“Le Soir.” Oa the other hand M. Bou- 
guereau has surpassed himself in his beau- 
tiful work, La Vague.” As we have often 
said, he is a very academical painter with a 
poor sense of colour, though au unimpeach- 
able draughtsman ; but this figure of a girl 
reclined on the sand, symbolising the wave, 
is so perfect in design and has a face so 
lovely, that if it be one object of art to 


I decline to accept the usual but incorrect spelling, 
Jeanne d'Arc,” a form of name which a French peasan 
girl cou'd not possibly Lave borne, 
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produce what is simply beautiful to look at, 
according to Browning's thesis 


„If you get simple beauty and nought else 
You get about the best thing God invents ”— 


M. Bouguereau has certainly made a trium- 
phant success. It is to be hoped that this 
charming work may find its way to the 
Royal Academy next year. 

It is curious to compare with this almost 


Classic production, Greek in its purity of 


line and feeling, the various vulgarities in 
the way of Etudes de Nu” which, as usual, 
are scattered about, and which serve to 
show how one artist will produce nothing 
but artistic (or inartistic) vulgarity from 
studies of the figure, while another will 
produce a poem. M. Rochegrosse indeed, 
in an Etude, has gone a degree further 
than vulgarity, and produced a painting 
which, were it exhibited in London, would 
be followed by a police order for its removal 
—and justly. Among those which aim at 
something higher is M. Sabatté's Eve après 
le Péché,” a figure crouched together so 
as to occupy an almost circular outline, and 
in which decorative effect and a certain 
tragic impression are combined ; as a matter 
of design it seems as if inspired by the in- 
fluence of Mr. Watts, but the colour is poor 
and cold. For the charm of admirable draw- 
ing may be mentioned M.N. A. Laurens’s 
“En Garde,” two girls seated on the sea- 
shore, one of them keeping a crab at a 
distance with a bit of stick; a thing which 
succeeds by sheer force of drawing, though 
not particularly beautiful. M. Henner re- 
peats, in his “Nymph Endormie,” his 
usual fantasia of dark woods and an 
auburn - haired nude figure painted as 
if its outlines had been dissolved 
away by an acid; there is a charm ot 
colour and a certain poetic feeling about it, 
vf course; but the artist has done the same 
thing rather too often, and one has the 
sense of its becoming an artificial trick of 
effect easily repeated, ard somewhat too 
sentimental. There is a healthier artistic 
feeling in M. Legrand’s “ Baigneuses,” painted 
in a broad and full style and with grace and 
beauty of line. Close to this latter, however, 
hangs a small-scale work by M. Muller, 
unobtrusive and which many visitors might 
pass over, but which is the most really artistic 
production in the Salon of those in which 
a nude figure is the principal element. This, 
like Henner's, is called “Nymph Eu- 
dormie ; it is a combination of landscape 
and figure in which each seems to belong to 
the other, and bya subtlety of colour and 
style the whole is blent together; it is not 
merely a nude figure with a background, but 
an artistic whole—one of those works of 
which the charm is impossible to define in 
words, because the artistic conception, as in 
a piece of “abstract” music, is its own sole 
explanation. Such works of art are rare, 
nor do they appeal to the popular mind ; 
but they are a pure joy to artists. » # 
Among what may be distinguished as 
“subject pictures” a great success has been 
made by M. Bail, whose name is new to me, 
and who exhibits an interior, Le Béné- 


dicité des Hospitalières de Beaune,” a num- 


ber of nuns standing round the dinner-table 


at grace, which is remarkable not only for |: 
the careful and conscientious execution of 


every portion, but also for a higher artistic 
interest atising from the individuality of the 
colour treatment, which quite removes it 
from.the category of mere scenic representa- 
tion, M. Tattegrain, who has not been very 


of life”—of contemporary 
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prominent at the Salon the last year or two, 
exhibits this year another of his large quasi- 


historical paintings— 
“ Of old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago” ; 

the inhabitants of Boulogne, on September 
16, 1544, retreating across the ford at Etaples 
after the taking of their town by the English, 
According to the old chronicle quoted, there 
was a deluge of rain at the time, and M. 
Tattegrain, with his talent for grasping 
realities, shows us the fugitives crossing the 
ford in straggling lines, all bent torward in 
one direction to screen themselves as far as 
possible from the rain; a very effective 
painting of its class. Mme. Demont-Breton 
is as clever but not quite as charming as usual 
in her painting of a fisherwoman and her 
two little naked children, Graine de Mer; 
a life-size genre picture which hardly justifies 
its scale. Of pictures on sacred subjects 
there are a certain number, mostly common- 
place in conception and execution; M. 
Aubert's large decorative ‘triptych of three 
incidents in the life of the Virgin is a sober 
conventional type of ecclesiastical painting, 
more suited to a church (which is probably its 
destination) than to an exhibition; thisis a 
mural painting in wax. M. Jules Lefebvre 
has aimed at something higher in his 
“Douleur de Marie Madelaine,” a fine and 
pathetic composition in which the Magdalene 
kneels at the toot of the cross with arms 
raised upward towards the Saviour, her long 
mantle falling back in sweeping lines 
behind; the colour is the weak point of 
the. picture, which is otherwise a fine 
and serious conception. Among paintings 
connected with ancient legend M. Destrem's 
“Orpheus” is an imaginative little work, 
showing the entrance to Hades and Orpheus 
approaching the banks of the Styx, a small 
figure amid a vast cavernous scene. There 
are always some pictures at the Salon 
which may be regarded as “criticisms 
life, which is 


one function of painting, so long. as 


the artistic demand is not neglected for 


the normal. Among such pictures M, 
Etcheverry's cleverly-painted ‘Vertige,” a 
couple indulging in a stolen and clearly 
unlawful kiss in the recess of a ballroom, is 


amusing because it is so exactly like a leaf 


out of one of (say) Georges Ohnet's novels; 


and M. Swieykowski's “ Dégénerescence,” a 
clever picture which seems a puzzle to 


many beholders, deals with a more serious 


problem of modern French. life; the point of 


the picture is pretty obvious, but we need 
not go into it here. 
Good portraits are pretty numerous this 


year; portraits bearing the well known 


name of Bonnat, Chartran, Comerre, Flameng, 
Leroux, and others; among them two fine 
groups, the Princess Wagram and her 
daughters by M. Flameng, and that of a lady 


and children by M. Humbert, who also has 


a single portrait of a lady in a style obviously 
inspired by Gainsborough. Perhaps there 
is no more pleasing work of this class than 
M. Comerre’s. portrait of his daughter, a 
young girl standing by her bicycle; an ad- 
mirable example of a portrait oſ fine execu- 
tion and of simple and unaffected style. 
There are however no portraits superior to 
the best English work of this class; it is in 


| portraiture that the English school may best 


compare with the French, and at its best is 
perhaps superior. to the French school, the 
taste of which is a little towards hardness and 
over-finish in portraiture. It is otherwise 
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with landscape ; here France completely takes 
the lead, especially in that grasp ot a scene 
as a whole which more than any other 
quality constitutes style in landscape. The 
landscapes of the highest class are not, it is 
true, very numerous in this year’s Salon, 
but those which are to be seen have 
a great style about them which is not to 
be found in any other school at present. M. 
Didier-Pouget's principal work, “Le Matin,” 
with its heathy foreground in light, and its 
distant plateau, is a painting of- extra- 
ordinary power; it may be that the artist 
has given us the same effect before, but it is 
so fine that one can hardly be sorry for 
another edition of it. In the same room, the 
great Gallery, is a beautiful and refined 
sunset scene by M. Simonnet, a strange 
and refreshing contrast to the large and 
coarse works to be seen in its neighbour- 
hood. In another room M. Quignon 
shows, in his “Sarrasin en Fleurs,” a 
fresh example of his masterly breadth and 
completeness of style in treating simple 
materials in landscape ; as a matter of style 
he is superior to M. Didier-Pouget, but his 
subjects are not so striking. M. Harpignies, 
another painter with a perfect style, has this 
year two small landscapes only, but as com- 
plete and balanced as his larger works; and 
in one room there is a small coast scene 
by M. Yarz, Coin de Plage,” which is extra- 
ordinary for its freshness and reality of effect. 
A well-known English landscape painter, 
Mr. East, exhibits two works; one of 
which, Une Lueur avant l'Orage” is supe- 
rior to any of his works io this year’s Aca- 
demy. Many more landscapes might be 
mentioned did space permit. 

French sculpture, though still first, is un- 
fortunately not altogether what it was, The 
sculptors, or some of them, have been seized 
with that passion for movement and sensa- 
tion at any cost, which tempts them to 
works quite unsuitable to the genius of 
sculpture; struggling groups in forced atti- 
tudes, such as M. Suchetet's wild piece of 
tortuosity entitled “Un Rapt.” M. Puech 
has been so enamoured of his success in 
coloured sculpture in his La Pensée” of last 
year that he has followed it up with a realistic 
portrait figure (small scale) of an ecclesiastic, 
in different coloured marbles—not a happy 
effort, and not what sculpture was meant for, 
But there are a good many fine things to be 
found; some of them examples of physical 
beauty and perfect modelling, such as 
Mdile. Diéterle’s “Sommeil” (which in 
sculpture may be classed with M. 
Bouguereau's La Vague” in painting); 
studies of special types of figure, as with 
M. Houdain's two clever works, La Pesée,” 
three nude men straining at a lever, and 
„La Jeune Fille,“ a study of the thin pro- 
portions and simplicity of mien characteristic. 
of a quite young girl; and there are 
works which express a poetic idea, of which 
the finest is certainly M. Peyre’s beautiful 
bas-relief “ Harmonies,” in which two lovers 
recline, the man with his face upturmed as- 
it contemplating. something divine—+t might. 
pass for a Classic rendering of Lorenzo anè- 
Jessica studying the heavens; it is a most- 


| beautiful work, and evidently so regeeded- by 


the Committee, from the position ia Which it- 
is placed. Another fine work embodying a. 
poetic idea is M. Champeils Muee Ace, 
of which we shall give an illustration shertiy.- 

M: Chaillouxs monument to Pasteur slows: 


the portrait head of the great biologist placed 
on a column, while a bronze. Sggire of a 
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— due County battery assist 
uth who has been bitten stretches out his|the Act. On November 5 the County battery assists the generators during a heavy 
hands for assistance; a scheme simple Counci! delivered a sealed offer of 1,600/,, load, as, for example, when a train is 
arid comprehensible, at all events. Among which was rejected November 18, and accelerating ; and when the load is light the 
other monumental works M. Ducuing|a warrant was issued for a Jury. At generators charge the battery. By this 
‘veg an example of the vigour and life the hearing of the arbitration, the jury means it is possible to keep the engines and 
which French artists put into this kind of] ſound that the premises were insanitary, dynamos working at their efficient loads, 
thing in his large monument in honour of] and the claimants then, and before the and so get the requisite work done with the 
the “Chant National „of Toulouse; a pylon | amount ot compensation was assessed minimum consumption of coal. 
on which stands a working ‘woman of] by the jury, elected to accept the offer. 953 
Toulouse who has quitted her needle to join | It was contended by the County Council 8 Tue tragedies following on the 
in the song; her broad straw hat looks absurd | that this was too late, and a mandamus to dung che motor-car race in France and 
enough in sculpture ; but the rest of the monu- | the High Bailiff was applied for to summon Roads. Spain have occurred at au op- 
ment, with its symbolical “attributes” and |a fresh jury to assess the compensation. portune time as far as this country is cor- 
the spear and banner crossing it obliquely, | The Court have now decided that the offer cerned, as the Government is considering a 
is a capital example ot decorative impulse. remains binding and can be accepted up Bill dealing with the use and abuse of motor- 
There are of course many works worth| to the time ot the verdict. The Act of 1899 | cars. On the subject of racing on the 
looking at in the vast collection of sculpture ; practically incorporates the Lands Clauses Act highways we should think there cannot 
[ have mentioned only some of the finest | of 1845, but Section 20 contains special provi- | be two opinions; it would not be al- 
or most characteristic. The notice may be | sions as to the principles on which compensa- | jowed with either horses, bicycles, or any 
concluded with the mention of three works | tion is to be assessed if the property is unfit for other vehicle, and recor d- breaking or 
which connect sculpture with architecture ; human habitation or insanitary either in itself pace - making is equally objectionable. 
M. Roux’ fine figure of “ La République,” | or as regards the surrounding houses. The In this controversy the real use of the roads 
intended for the grand staircase of the | finding of the Court is that this section only |i, often lost sight of. They are maintained 
Prefecture of Marseilles ; M. Ducuing's |sets up two standards of compensation but by the ratepayers, the majority of whom are 
Gne Caryatide figure, “ LEté,” intended] does not affect the procedure under the not motorists; they are maintained for the 
for a private mansion; and M. Hugues's] Lands Clauses Act, and the effect of the common use of men, women, and children, 
octagonal sculptured fountain repre- | judgment is this—that the offer made under | who all possess equal rights to the use of 
senting the Danaids; consisting of a] Section 38 of this latter Act remains open | the roads in common safety. They, more- 
group of sculptured figures of the [)inaids| until a verdict has been given as to the over, have not been constructed with a view 
in the centre, and an outer octagou basin | amount of compensation, but that if it is to vehicles of great speed traversing them, 
decorated with a melancholy-looking head accepted aſter the initiation of proceedings, other roads cross them at right angles often 
in high relief at each angle, the heads being | the claimant can be in no better position | screened by high hedges, and sharp corners 
connected, in a symbolical manner, by ſes- than he would have been had the verdict | abound. For this reason limitations have 
toons of chains. This is a fine and unusual | been given for the same or a less amount] been placed even on the speed of horses, 
work, as much architectural as sculptural in] than that contained in the offer; that is to | and convictions for furious driving are ob- 
its character and purpose. . gay, Section 51 of the Lands Clauses Act | tained constantly. Much stress is laid on 
applies, and the costs have to be borne | the capacity of motor cars to be brought to 
equally by both parties. a standstill, but motorists never do attempt 
— to slacken speed until danger is imminent, 
and unless some safeguard is afforded by 
some stringent measure the ratepayers will 
be compelled to take united action to secure 
safety to life and limb. | 


NOTES. 
THe extremely influentially 
Me signed memorial which has 
bdeen presented to the Bank of 
England by the Industrial Freedom League] stoppage of the traffic will encourage other 
is confined simply to the financial aspect of | railway companies to adopt electric traction 
municipalities engaging in commercial ad- over parts of their lines. The Westinghouse 
venture with borrowed capital. The | Company have had considerable experience 
memorial points out with some force that] of this kind ot work ia America, and the 
the municipal stocks of the larger cities are | working of the many novel appliances they 
authorised Trustee investments, and that on | pave installed will be studied with interest 
this account, if on no other grounds, it is] by railway engineers. The Buhoup auto- 
undesirable that such capital should be em- | matic coupling which also acts as a buffer is 
barked in enterprises involving the use Of] used throughout. These couplings close 
plant which is being improved acd de-|when the cars are run together and 
veloped, and the subject of experimental | they can be opened by a lever 
invention. The memorial has been pre- at each end of the platform. The mechanica! 
sented at an opportune time, since the] devices are all controlled electrically, bu 
granting of Committees of Inquiry by Par-| the electricity is not obtained trom the higb- 
liament has the effect of silencing the voice| pressure supply, but from small batteries 
of the public whilst they are pending, and | carried on the cars which can be charged by 
they are a well-known device for minimising | being put in series with the lighting circuit 
agitation. The electric current tor the motors is picked 
ö up from a third rail, which is supported on 
earthenware insulators fixed on every third 
O y High Bailiff of Westminster, | sleeper. The generating plant is of a type 
Cempulsortiy ex parte the London County) which is novel to English electricians. 
ass asa Council, the Divisional Court Thére are three dynamos of 1,600 h.-p. 
have given a decision of some importance as | each, and they can be safely run on + 
to how long an offer of compensation made | 50 per eent. overload for half an hour or so 
under the Lands Clauses Act, 1845, remains] These dynamos, which are called double 
open. We commented on this point in our | current generators, supply either ‘direct’ or 
issue of December 27 (p. 599) last year, but | three-phase alternating current, and they 
the Court now have given a decision dif- | can also supply both kinds of current at 
ferent from that of the Court below. The|the same time. The direct current feeds 
County Council, acting under the London] the third rail at 650 volts, and the three 
County Council Improvements Act, 1899, on | phase alternating will be used to transmit 
March 4. 1902, had given notice to treat) energy at high pressure to substations 
in respect of premises situated in Vere-] Another novelty is the employment of a farge 
street, St., Clement Danes, and on March 27 | battery of accumulators in conjunction Witt 
those interested gave a notice af claimja special motor called a reversible booster, 
for compensation under. Section 12 ol l to level the load on the generators. The 


188 Tue successful conversion of 
Klectre the Mersey tunnel railway from 


Kailway- gteam to electricity. without any 


ae 


Ir is a curious fact that the 

Liquid chief features of modern 
methods for the liquefaction 

of air on an industrial scale were described 
in the specification of the patent granted to 
Mr. C. W. Siemens as long ago as 1857. 
Although various commercial uses for liquid 
air have been suggested from time to time 
by imaginative people, very little has been 
done iu the way of its practical employment. 
Three products are obtainable by the lique- 
faction of atmospheric air—liquid oxygen 
and nitrogen, and solid carbon dioxide—and 
these may be readily separated for use by 
the Pictet apparatus. Liquid oxygen may 
possibly find employment in the production 
of high temperatures and high illuminating 
power, but it is by no means certain that its 
use in this manner can be rendered eco: 
nomically possible. The very low tem- 
peratures obtained by means of liquid air 
are certainly valuable in chemistry, and 
extensions of its use may be anticipated in 
this department of science. At the present 
time. sensational ‘stories relative to com- 
mercial applications of air in the liquid form 
must be received with a considerable amount 
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In the case of The King 7. 


of reserve. 3 

„ ft Until recently aluminium was 
s A tte lightest of the commercial 
Í . retals, but an’ alloy of alu! 
minium vith magnesium has now been 
placed ob the market. under the dame of 
„ magnulium, which is évei lighter thar 
pure aluminium. Tke'proportion of mag- 
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nesium varies from 2 to 
and tougher than pure aluminium. 


rolled and turned as readily as good brass, 


while it has the advantage of being in- 
The 
alloy has been successfully employed on the 
Continent for racks and ornamental work in 
restaurants, and so far as it is possible to 


corrodible under ordinary conditions. 


form an opinion from the samples of sheet 
metal and solid rod which have been for- 
warded to us we think that it will be found 
decidedly superior to pure aluminium for 
most of the purposes to which that metal is 
applied. 


In the course of a lecture 
delivered before the American 
Chemical Society the state- 
ment was made that the setting of some 
cements used in building construction is 
attended by the liberation of calcium 
ferrite, a substance which produces rust 
when in contact with clean steel. Having 
arrived at this conclusion by chemical 
investigation, the lecturer had made some 
novel experiments with cement preparations, 
eliminating iron, changing the specific 
gravity of the cement, and diluting it in such 
a way that it could be used as a paint. He 
thus produced a cement paint, that is 
described as setting quickly, adhering to 
iron and steel, and having the same co- 
efficient of expansion. While we are not 
prepared to endorse the suggestion that 
cement is apt to cause the oxidation of steel, 
it is undoubtedly the fact that steel cannot 
be protected with a wash of Portland cement, 
for the simple reason that the cement will 
not adhere to the metal. If the new form of 
paint should prove to be adapted for practi- 
cal use, it may cause extensive changes in 
methods of preserving steel and iron struc- 
tures. 


Cement 
Paint, 


AT a recent meeting of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 
an account was given of the 
protection works of the Kaiser-i-Hind rail- 
way bridge over the river Sutlej. This 
bridge, comprising twenty-seven spans of 
150 ft, each, was built in the years 188 5-87, 
and the protection works originally consisted 
of a long bund,” or embankment, along the 
river face on each bank, furnished with 
Spurs at intervals of 600 ft. Each spur was 
practically an earthen bank, 500 ft. long, and 
20 ft. wide at the top, the nose being faced 
with stone pitching. Considerable damage 
was done to the bunds during the floods of 
1899, and it was then decided to adopt the 
„Bell bund” system. In accordance with 
this method, bunds were built on both 
banks, and their heads were protected with 
mole-heads of solid stone, and the bunds 
themselves were faced with heavy stone 
pitching throughout their entire length on 
the river front, and for some distance at the 
back from the mole-heads towards the 
bridge. A stone apron was also provided 
along the entire length on the river faces, 
the stone pitching being piled up, so that if 
the apron were scoured away the pitching 
would fall in and check the scour. After the 
works had been remodelled, an unusually 
high flood in 1900 practically wrecked all the 
protection works and broke through the rail- 


Bridge Protec- 
tion Works. 


IO per cent., 
according to the degree of ductility required. 
Magnalium is silver-white, but is stronger 
Its 
tensile strength is said to be 20 tons per 
Square inch, and it is claimed that it can be 
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at a similar level. 


auxiliary works, 
„ 


In these days of municipal 
“enterprise” it is surprising 
to find that the old-fashioned 
method of sweeping public thoroughfares, 
and then of Shovelling the débris into 
Separate vans, is still favoured. It would 
be perfectly easy to contrive a machine for 
performing both operations simultaneously, 
but none of our municipal authorities seem 
to have any ambition in this direction. We 
therefore commend to their consideration a 
recently invented apparatus of German 
origin. The contrivance in question is 
mounted upon two pairs of large wheels 
and one pair of smaller wheels, Below 
the driver's seat is fixed a tank, with a 
Capacity of about 200 gallons, from which 
water can be sprayed upon the road surface 
in front of the brush for a width of 8 ft. 
The brush is situated a little behind 
the middle of the Carriage, and is of 
curved form so as to lead the mud to a 
platform at the centre, whence it is raked 
along to a bucket chain, and thereby con- 
veyed to a receptacle carried upon the 
hindermost wheels, The machine is drawn 
by a horse, and the various mechanical 
movements are actuated through gear con- 
nected with the main axle. When the 
Sweeper is travelling at the rate of three 
miles an hour the brush makes about ninety 


A Dustless 
Street · Sweeper. 


revolutions per minute, and each bucket of 
the chain pump makes 4'8 double journeys 


per minute between the platform and the 


mud receptacle. It is said that two machines 
of this type, one following the other, will 
perform the same amount of work as 
twenty men. Anything that tends to reduce 


the quantity of microbe-laden dust in the 


Streets of London and other large cities 
would receive a hearty welcome from the 
inhabitants. 


The Globe A FEW days ago were sold 
Theatre, the materials and equipment 
Newest’ of the Globe Theatre, in order 
| to make way for the lay- 

ing out of Aldwych and Kingsway. 
The theatre was opened on November 
28, 1868, having been built after plans 
and designs by Mr. S. Simpson, For 
its site were demolished the remaining 
chambers and tenements of Lyon’s Inn, 
which stood between Wych and Holywell 
Streets, in the hall of which were held the 
earlier meetings of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, founded there in 1845, During 
twenty-five years after the opening of 
the Princess’s Theatre in Oxford - street 
in 1842 no licence had been granted 
for a new theatre in central London ; 
when, in 1866, a Parliamentary Commission 
upon Theatres held their Sittings, there 
were only three theatres in the Strand, 
namely, the Adelphi, the Lyceum, and the 
Strand. As a result of the Commissioners’ 
Report the former monopoly ceased and 


way embankment in several places. As the 
result of examination after the subsidence 
of the flood, it was decided to raise all the 
bunds to 3 ft. above the highest recorded 
flood level, and to construct auxiliary bunds 
There is no doubt that 
the Bell bund system is a perfectly sound 
one if properly executed, and the trouble in 
this particular case appears to have been 
due to an insufficient margin in the height 
of the works, and to the absence of adequate 


are finer than the water-colours. 
Cottage" (16) is a perfect piece of landscape- 
painting on a small scale, and / River- 
side Pastures” (19) an exceptionally fine 
study of composition and daylight effect. 
The weakest of the works is the large one 
in the centre of the wall, “An Old Dutch 
Town” (15), which is not pictorially designed 
and at the same time is too vague in 
execution for realistic effect. 
nearly all are worth attention. 
these is a miscellaneous collection, not 
catalogued, including a poetic figure study 
by M. Fantin-Latour; several works by J. 


unsatisfactory, 
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licences were issued from the Lord Chamber. 
lain's department without previous inquiry 
into ‘the wants of the neighbourhood,” 
provided that the regulations for the Safety 
and convenience of the public were duly 
observed. Lyon’s, or more correctly Lion’s, 
Inn, had been a hostelry which was acquired 
zemp. Henry VIII. on behalf of professors 
and students of law for an Inn ot Chancery, 
and appertained to the Society of the Inner 
Temple. 


AT the Goupil Gallery there is 
an interesting collection of 
small landscapes in oil and 
water-colour by the late M. Weissenbruch. 
The water-colours are, like so many works 
of the modern Dutch school, very grey and 
colourless, and where he touches the sea he 
is not successful; his “Sailing Boats” (5) 
are sailing on a surface which might bea 
ploughed field, for all the look of water there 
is in it. But all of them have the feeling 


The Goupil 
Gallery. 


for composition and effect which marks the 
work of a true artist; none more so thau 
the slight 


: little upright sketch called 
“Canal, Evening” (9). The oil-paintings 
The Red 


Otherwise, 
Along with 


Maris—one of them, on the end wall, with 


a bridge in the middle distance, exceptionally 
good ; an example of Diaz (not quite at his 
best); two clever studies of lamplighted 
street scenes by M. Sidaner, in his peculiar 
and original manner; a landscape by M. 
Jacque; and others. 
specially 
character which we are accustomed to find 
in the Goupil Gallery Exhibitions. 


The collection has the 


artistic rather than popular 


— . — 


ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITIONS.” 


I HAVE pleasure in laying before you for 
your consideration my views upon this 
important subject, which I Purpose doing as 
simply and briefly as possible. They are, 
however, not all new or original, and it is 
not my intention to touch upon every point 
which might be discussed, but Omy upon those 
main facts which appear to me Chiefly to bear 
directly upon the system and its evils, and the 
effective reforms required to put architectural 
competitions upon a sound and secure basis, 
which will be acceptable and Satisfactcry both 
to the public and the architectural profession. 

In the first place, let us have a practical 
definition. What is an architectural competi- 
tion? It is a tempting bait cast forth by keen 
businesslike promoters to an overworked and 
underpaid profession, 

This burning questicn of competition reform 
is continually before us, and judging by the 
various opinions of architects which we hear 
and read almost daily, the solution of the 
problem seems up to the present to be bat 
little nearer. 

It is generally admitted, 
architectural competitions, 
limited, when properly conducted, are a 
benefit to the art of architecture, but that the 
present method of Carrying them out is 
and it is urgently desirable to 


and ] agree, that 
both open and 


A Paper containing some views upon the reform of 
Architectural Competitions, read by Mr. John Murray, 
F.R.I.B A., before the Committee of the Competitia 


Reform Society on May 15. 
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obtain some reſorm in their arrangement and 
administration. 

Competitions appears to have been origin - 
ally instituted without sufficient consideration 
of the subject in all its bearings both on the 
part of the promoters and the competitors, and 
the time has now arrived when the subject 
can be fully considered, and some permanent 
arrangement arrived at which will be satisfac- 
tory both to the public and the architectural 
profession. 

It is to assist in the endeavour to obtain some 
redress of the existing evils that I venture to 
give you some of my views upon this subject, 
in the hope that you will lay them fully before 
the members of the Competition Reform 
Society, so that some adequate, permanent, and 
satisfactory policy may be soon adopted and 
pressed forward in the right direction. 

The solution of the competition problem 
appears to me to rest entirely with the archi- 
tectural profession, which must combine and 
work together to obtain effective reformation. 

We have a Competitions Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and a 
Council to guide us, and yet no adequate, suffi- 
ciently definite, and common procedure has yet 
been formulated by them for the guidance of 
promoters of competitions and architects gene- 
rally. How often we see members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects appointed ad- 
visers and assessors, and the procedure of the 
competitions under their guidance is very 
different. 

Some common course of action should be 
adopted by the profession, and if such were 
made known to those promoting competitions 
(who are generally ignorant of the subject) 
good results would undoubtedly follow. 
Effective reformation in this matter can orly 
be obtained by drastic measures, and these 
should strike at the root of the defects. 

In arranging any scheme of reform there is 
the all-important side, the interests and the 
authority of the public and promoters to con- 
sider as well as those of the architectural pro- 
fession. Fairness, I am quite sure, is the 
desire of all, and what the public and pro- 
moters obtain they would, I feel convinced, 
be willing to pay for reasonably. Lack of 
knowledge on the part of the promoters is a 
fruitful source of the existing evils. 

If a reasonable payment were demanded by 
a united profession for competition work, pro- 
moters would not so lightly undertake the 
compilation of such vague conditions, and issue 
such unfair invitations to architects as they 
have generally hitherto done. 

By the present system how often we see 
that time, labour, and money are expended to 
an enormous extent by a number of architects 
upon designs for a building, the total cost to 
the profession often amounting to thousands 
of pounds ; and the payment made by the 
Promoters through an inadequate system of 
premiums is often only a very small per- 
centage of the total cost of the work done by 
the competing architects. 

We have seen sometimes that the design 
placed first has broken some important con- 
dition, which condition has deterred a more 
honest competitor from planning the building 
upon the lines of the winning design. 

It has sometimes happened, although in 
future it should be made by careful conditions 
almost impossible, that a design could be 
materially improved and a much better solu- 
tion of the problem obtained by overthrowing 
an important condition ; and I consider the 
Promoters should be able to obtain, if they 
wish, the benefit of a design thus improved ; 
but in such a case let assessors be fair, fearless, 
and bold in their award. Let the award of the 
first place be given to the best design which is 
in accordance with the conditions of the com- 
Petition, and let assessors boldly show to the 
Promoters the superiority of the design which 
has violated the conditions, and even go so far 
as to advise its execution if they think fit. 

en let the promoters acquire and carry out 
the design which has transgressed if they 

Wish, but compel them in such a case to 

adequately compensate the competitor whose 

esign was placed first by the assessors, and 
which has fulfilled the conditions laid down. 
s would give the promoters liberty of action, 
which they should have even after the assessors’ 
award and advice have been given; but it 

Would give the promoters no more than they 

often reserve at present, and to which they 
should, I think, have a right. 

romoters should be in a similar position to 

à private client, who can do, and often does, 


as he pleases after the advice of his architects 
has been given; but he, nevertheless, has to 
pay for all the work done for him. 

If the promoters, however, were at first to 
definitely agree by their conditions to appoint 
the architect to carry out the work whom the 
assessors advised, there is no doubt that 
they would gain by obtaining more, and pro- 
bably better, designs. 

The following are, I consider, indisputable 
facts, which show the unsatisfactory position of 
the existing state of things :— 

I. The system of architectural competitions 
has developed gradually without any general, 
definite, and logical rules being applied to it 
by any responsible and sufficiently enlightened 
authority—the inevitable result of which in 
most similar matters is chaos, and that is what 
practically now prevails in this case. 

2. It is absolutely essential for the promoters 
to receive some good professional advice in 
order to frame proper conditions for a compe- 
tition. 

3. The system of offering two or three pre- 
miums is not satisfactory, and from this arise 
many evils. 

4. The promoters are generally not cognisant 
of all the regulations which are necessary to 
compile a proper set of conditions for the 
design required, and if an architect be engaged 
to advise upon the conditions, even he is not 
infallible in dealing with such a complex 
subject. 

5. The one-man assessor has proved to be 
unsatisfactory in numeros cases. 

6. Architects compete in order to obtain the 
work, and not to win the inadequate premiums 
usually offered. 

7. The premiums usually offered are totally 
inadequate to pay reasonably for the large 
amount of work required by the conditions. 

8. The combined amount of work done and 
money expended by architects upon competi- 
tive designs is undignified, and is not calculated 
to serve the best interests of the public, the art 
of architecture, and the architectural pro- 
fession. 

9. The large amount of work done and the 
vast amount of time spent by individual archi- 
tects in preparing competitive designs by the 
existing system is often very costly and also 
entails the loss of a large amount of time and 
money to the profession, which should be used 
in other directions, infer alia, to assist in rais- 
ing the dignity and influence of the art of 
architecture and in physical recreation which 
it is so imperative, for an architect to take for 
his health’s sake. 

10. Sometimes an impossible condition is 
framed ; one in point is demanding a building 
of a fixed and stated size to cost a fixed sum 
when the size demanded cannot possibly be 
erected for less than about 25 per cent. more 
than the limit of cost stipulated. 

II. A competition is very often won in 
consequence of the first few main setting-out 
lines of the plan being correct, and which 
indicate the right and best scheme, because 
from these proceeds the whole design and the 
most artistic building and best architecture 
invariably emanate from the best plan. 

12. It is not always the best or most skilful 
architect who wins a competition, but the one 
to whom the best scheme of the main dis- 
position or setting out has occurred, and 
although this is only obtained sometimes after 
much work in testing every possible solution, 
and is often the outcome of an immense 
amount of thought and skill, it is not always 
80. 
13. The best and most eminent architects 
are frequently too busy to undertake so much 
work as is demanded by the present system of 
competitions. 

14. Many young architects of much ability, 
and even perhaps genius, have neither the 
time nor the money to spend upon the lavish 
e designs which are now fashion- 
able. 

15. The average architect who makes a 
practice of entering competitions wins so few 
that the total payment derived eventually from 
those he wins does little more than pay a 
small pittance for all the competition work he 
has designed, the result of which, like the un- 
fortunate limit of 5 per cent. payment (which 
should be raised) is poverty, and thus another 
step towards the ignominy of the profession 
generally. 

16. The result desired by promoters should 
be, and avowedly is, to obtain the best design 
possible under the conditions of the special 
case, and also the best architect for the work, 


but under the existing system it frequently 
occurs that neither of these is obtained. 

17. The designs awarded premiums have 
sometimes not been in accordance with the 
conditions which have been laid down as 
rigidly binding upon competitors. 

18. All the intricacies of an extensive build- 
ing problem have sometimes not been fully 
seen nor known to the promoters nor to the 
assessor or adviser when drawing up or ad- 
vising upon the conditions for a competition, 
and some important point has been discovered 
by a competitor whilst working out the scheme 
which has been most beneficial to the whole 
design, although it has revolutionised some of 
the original conditions. This should, however, 
in the future be possible only upon very rare 
occasions, as the conditions could be framed to 
prevent it. 

In view of the foregoing facts, I am con- 
strained to suggest the following reforms for 
the consideration of the Competition Reform 
Society and the profession generally, and I am 
convinced that by the assistance ot these or 
somewhat similar reforms a mitigation of the 
present evils can, to a very considerable 
extent, be obtained, and I think probably they 
can be entirely eliminated. 

1. The Royal Institute of British Architects 
through its Council should take the lead in 
redressing this professional grievance, and 
should formulate and publish some definite 
rules or regulations to guide promoters, 
assessors, and competitors, and without the 
concurrence of the promoters in these, all 
members of the Institute and its allied 
societies, at least, should abstain from com- 
petitive work, and the Institute should commu- 
nicate with all its members requesting them to 
do so. This might also be made a definite 
condition for future candidates for election to 
the Institute to undertake before, or as a Con- 
dition of, their election. The penalty to be 
inflicted upon anyjmember of the Institute and 
its allied societies for breaking any of these 
rules should be dismissal from their member- 
ship. 

2. Every assessor should approve the con- 
ditions before accepting his appointment, or 
make his acceptance conditional upon his 
approving the conditions proposed by the pro- 
moters, and unless the conditions be framed in 
compliance with the Institute rules or regula- 
tions, no member of the Institute and its allied 
societies should accept an assessorship. The 
conditions shouid be so framed that they form 
a definite and binding agreement between the 
promoters, assessors, and competitors. 

3. There should be a jury of three assessors, 
two of whom should be architects and the 
other one a specialist appointed by the 
President for the time being of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects; because the 
innate conservative instincts and diverse 
opinions of Britons will not always permit one 
British architect to judge and arrive at a 
satisfactory and unbiassed conclusion upon 
such a complex subject, which involves a 
combined knowledge of art, science, and 
business. The design placed first by the jury 
must be in strict accordance with the con- 
ditions, and should be accepted by the 
promoters, they, however, reserving the right 
to acquire and carry out any other design they 
please providing they compensate fairly the 
competitor whose design be placed first, by 
employing him as architect to carry out the 
building or work. This would prevent any 
possible chicanery such as has been known to 
exist, and the architect placed first by the jury 
would be doubtless as capable and probably 
much more so than the competitor who had 
violated the conditions. In order to adjudicate 
fairly upon some designs it would be of the 
greatest possible assistance to-receive an 
engineer's or other expert's opinion, and this 
jury system would fully meet such a con- 
tingency. 

4. The fee to be paid to the jary should be 
higher than at present prevailing, and a scale 
might be arranged by the Institute, which 
might be regulated within limitations by a 
percentage of say one guinea per cent. upon 
the cost of the building or work proposed to be 
done plus a fee of, say, one guinea for each 
design submitted, and the total be equally 
divided amongst the jury. 

5. The conditions should require small-scale 
sketches only to be submitted in a first com- 
petition to show the general scheme of the 
design, and such sketches should be limited to 
pencil only and not be elaborately finished 
in any way nor any unnecessary work repeated 
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thereon. 
less. 

These sketches could be done quickly and 
with very little or no expense to the competing 
architects, but they would doubtless contain 
very fully the architect’s own personal handi- 
work and embody all the main ideas of the 
design, which would be sufficiently intelligible 
to the assessors. 

6. The sets of sketches submitted should be 
examined by the jury, and the best selected by 
them, if there be perfect unanimity in their 
opinion, or, failing this, they should select a 
few of the best designs, about six, more or 
less, according to the necessities of special 
cases, and the designers of these should be 
requested to enter a second competition, in 
which more finished drawings should be 
required ; and the work then demanded should 
be no more than it is customary to require 
by the existing system, and unnecessary repe- 
tition should be prohibited. The selected 
sketches should be marked or photographed 
and returned to their respective designers. 
who should send them back again unaltered 
with their more finished designs. A perspec- 
tive drawing should not be required unless in 
a very exceptional case, and then it sbould be 
drawn by every competitor from one definite 
and fixed point of view. The jury should 
jointly examine these more finished designs in 
conjunction with their original sketches, and 
select the design which, in the opinion of the 
majority of the jury, is the best, and report 
their selection to the promoters. There should 
be no selection of a second and third design, a 
proceeding which is fraught with great diffi- 
culty and danger; and there should be no 
award of premiums by the jury, for they are 
neither necessary nor desirable. A copy o 
the jury’s report should be given to each oí 
the six, more or less, selected architects. The 
unsuccessful sketches shou'd be returned to 
their respective designers after the final award 
has been giver: in the second competition, and 
the name of the successful architect should be 
given to each competitor. 

7. A sum equal to the total amount now 
usually awarded by the two or three premiums 
usually offered, or somewhat more, should be 
equally divided between the six, more or less, 
selected competitors as expenses, and upon 
receipt of their more finished designs ; and the 
amount so awarded to the successful com- 
petitor should not merge in the commission or 
payment for the work if it be subsequently 
carried out. 

In case the work be abandoned or be not 
proceeded with within twelve calendar months 
after the award be given, at the request of 
either the promoters or the competitor whose 
design was placed first by the jury, a payment 
should be made by the promoters for the com- 
petition drawings of the said competitor, 
whether they be those done in the first or both 
first and second competitions, amounting to a 
sum equal to 2 per cent. upon the estimated 
cost of the building or work, and after such 
payment the said competitor should have 
no further claim upon the promoters. 

Any subsequent business done by or between 
the promoters and the said competitor to be by 
a new and agreed arrangement, as if the com- 
petition had not been held. 

8. In limited competitions the same arrange- 
ment should be adopted as embodied in the 
preceding clause. 

9. The first selected design only should 
become the property of the promoters, and 
that only when they have fulfilled their part of 
the conditions and employed its designer to 
Carry out the works or paid the sums set out 
in the conditions. If the promoters desire to 
acquire any of the other designs except the one 
adjudged the best by the jury, they should have 
power to do so by paying the designer of the 
work required a fee of I per cent. upon the 
estimated cost of the building or work as pro- 
posed by the promoters, but the architect 
whose design was placed first by the jury 
should be employed to carry out the work. 

10. The Institute should take steps to obtain 
and examine systematically the conditions of 
all published or known competitions, and all 
architects, or at least all members of the In- 
stitute and its allied societies, should abstain 
from competing in all cases where the condi- 
tions have been disapproved by the Institute 
such disapproval to be made and publicly 
advertised by the Institute as may be hereafter 
determined. 

By this system which I have suggested the 
promoters would obtain the best architects and 


The scale should be „y in. to 1 ft. or | the best designs, there would be little or prac- 


tically no loss of time and money to the pro- 
fession, and I claim that the system is com- 
mercially sound. 

The young men, older practitioners, and 
busy architects could all compete without 
detriment to themselves or their work, and the 
promoters would thereby obtain better designs 
and more talented architects than is often 
possible by the existing system. , 

The promoters, after laying down conditions 
and obtaining designs, would have to pay the 
successful architect some compensation if they 
changed their views and selected another 
design or failed to carry out the building, but 
they would lose nothing, as they would be 
only paying fairly for the work they caused to 
be done, in a similar way that a private client 
would do after giving instructions to his archi- 
tect. 

There is at present too much conservative 
individualism and not sufficient combination 
amongst architects upon this whole subject, 
and it is only by a strict adherence to the 
principles embodied in the old adage, “ Union 
is strength,” that a successful solution of the 
competition difficulty will be eventually ob- 
tained. This almost universal unity of action 
we see around us to-day on all sides, but it is 
not prevalent amongst architects, who are 
unfortunately far behind in this most desirable 
quality. We need more esprit de corps amongst 
us, and a more universal desire to work for the 
common good of the public and the profession, 
as well as for ourselves individually. 

The past history of competitions does not 
help us much except to prove the existence of 
their inherent evils from the beginning. 

I have searched for some of the earliest 
records extant upon this subject and have 
studied many of them. I have found that 
many years ago a Special Committee of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject of competi- 
tions, and they reported to the Institute on 
February 24, in the year 1839, about five years 
after the Institute was founded, and when Earl 
de Grey was President, Charles Barry Vice- 
President, Thos. L. Donaldson Hon. Secretary, 
and the Institute contained such distinguished 
men as Messrs. Gwilt, Hardwick, Papworth, 
and others equally honoured. 

The conclusions of that Committee embedied 
complaints which were very similar to those 
we hear on every hand to-day, and the Com- 
mittee then, and the Institute itself from that 
day until now, have failed to effectively tackle 
and solve the one necessary and all-important 
point, namely, of formulating a system which 
will put competitions upon a satisfactory basis. 
No one has hitherto had the courage to 
thoroughly face this difficulty, although it has 
always apparently been admitted that the 
problem can be solved by a united profession. 

I will now give youa few extracts from the 
Report of that Committee and a few notes of 
mine thereon, by which you will see the un- 
satisfactory and incomplete condition in which 
the Institute then left the subject, and it has 
remained in a very similar condition with 
comparatively little improvement from that 
24th day of February, 1839, until the present, 
being a period of upwards of sixty-four years. 
The Council of the Institute reported upon 
competitions on May 6, 1844; Mr. Cole A. 
Adams instituted a memorial which was pre- 
sented by Mr. Street to the Institute in the year 
1880; the Conference of Architects submitted 
some resolutions to the Institute on May 23, 
1881 ; several papers have been read upon the 
subject; but all have failed to formulate an 
effective remedy which will eradicaté the 
inherent evils. 


Extracts from the Report of the specially 
appointed Committee of the Roval Insti- 
tute of British Architects, submitted on 
February 24, 1839. 


“Your Committee are deeply impressed 
with a sense of the great and manifold evils 
arising from the defective system upon which 
competitions have been hitherto conducted, 
not only as regards the parties immediately 
concerned in them, but also the general 
interests of the public and the reputation of 
the profession at large ; since it is abundantly 
proved that men of eminence are deterred 
from entering into competitions under a 
system which experience has taught them in- 
volves inherent principles of in justice 

And it appears to your Committee that 
scme endeavour, at least, to remedy them is 
required for the interest both of the public and 


the profession. [I contend a full and effective 
endeavour to eradicate them permanently 1s 
now required. As to the policy of competi- 
tions in general, or the comparative advantages 
of open or select competitions, your Committee 
do not feel called upon to give an opinion. 
[I say the opinion now is that they are 
both good for the art of architecture.] They 
conceive their duty to be limited to the 
investigation of the system as it exists. They 
avoid the consideration of any evils but those 
they consider inherent init. They suggest no 
remedies for ‘hese evils, but such as they think 
the public will feel it to be their interest to 
adopt. They insist upon none but those which 
it lies within the power of the members of the 
profession to apply, and they think it not too 
much to expect from the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, an association founded and 
incorporated with the express object, among 
others, of promoting the interests of architec- 
ture, that they should interfere to the point of 
adopting and confirming their opinions thus 
far. [I strongly urge that a new system should 
now be adopted and effectively carried out by 
the Royal Institute of British Architects.) 

Your Committee feel confident that the in- 
troduction of a better system by those who 
have the wish to do justice would be sufficient 
to crush the power of doing wrong which has 
too long been indulged with impunity. [This 
better system has never been introduced. 

It rests entirely with the professor to 
decide for himself whether the conditions and 
the personal character of those who propose 
them, are satisfactory.... [The Profession 
as a body must decide. 

But whatever the conditions may be, they 
ought to be clear and explicit, that the com- 
petitor may know precisely and unequivocally 
upon what he has torely. Whenever it may 
be expedient to lay down definite instructions, 
they ought to be strictly adhered to, when 
judgment is {o be founded upon them and 
every design rejected which shall be found 
not to conform to them. ... 2 

As the formation of definite preliminary 
instructions, and a decision strictly founded 
upon them require more experience and know- 
ledge of architecture than miscellaneous com- 
mittees may be generally supposed to possess, 
it is suggested that in all cases competent pro- 
fessional advisers should be referred to upon 
these and other points connected with the 
duties of the Committee ; but without taking 
the final decision out of the hands of the 
original parties to the competition, or relieving 
them from its responsibility. . . . 

Perspective drawings, if correctly made, 
are certainly desirable to show the proper 
effect of designs, but they should be restricted 
to specified points of view. . . . 

They have the greatest reason to believe, 
from the information they have obtained, that 
in a very great majority of cases of competi- 
tion, the committees or parties to whom judg- 
ment is confided [This was before the one- 
man assessor was gencrally appointed.] are 
quite ready to acknowledge themselves 
deficient in the means of fulfilling their 
duty, when once the nature of that duty is 
candidly and temperately explained to them ; 
and that any suggestion, to the effect above 
stated, will be favourably received, when 
offered in proper terms and at a proper 
season. But to effect this object rests with the 
profession at large, upon whom the Committee 
would urge in the most earnest manner the 
necessity of refusing to enter into any com- 
petition which does not offer a sufficient 
guarantee that it will be conducted both with 
intelligence and justice. The profession at 
large cannot act effectively as individuals and 
it can only so act through the Royal Institute 
of British Architects.] To secure these desir- 
able requisites in competition let every architect 
examine the conditions... and address to 
the authorised party the most searching inqui- 
ries, ... [This has been left to individuals, 
but should be done by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects through its Council. ] 

Although the inquiries, which may be 
addressed by professional men to the institutors 
of competitions must necessarily be dictated 
by the peculiar circumstances of every case, 
yet the following, although merely proposed 
as explanatory of the intentions of the Com- 
mittee, may be found generally applicable :— 

By whom are the designs to be examined 
and selected ? 

Have any designs been laid before the 
parties previously to the competition being 
proposed ? 
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Professional Assoclateship, and sixty-two ceased to 
be students on attaining the age of 214 years. 

The receipts, both on income and capital account, 
for the year 1902, are practically the same as those 
of roor. 

Included in the number (424) of the candidates 
who sat for the professional examinations, 1903, 
were thirty-five who came up for re-examination in 
the ‘typical subjects’ appertaining to their sub- 
divisions. Of these two were Land Agency,’ 
twenty ‘ Valuation,’ and thirteen ‘ Building ' candi- 
dates. In the result twenty-three, by satisfying the 
examiners in their typical subject, completed their 
examination. The number of fresh candidates 
who obtained sufficient marks to pass the 
examination as a whole, but failed to satisfy 
the examiners in their typical subject, and 
were consequently referred back to their 
studies, was twenty in the ‘ Valuation’ and twelve 
in the Building ’ sub-division, Asin former years, 
the Scottish Examinations were held in Glasgow 
under the able management of Mr. William Frazer, 
the local Honorary Secretary, and the members of 
the Scottish Committee, to whom the cordial thanks 
of the Institution are again due. At the Profes- 
sional Examinations five candidates presented 
themselves, all of whom passed. For the Profes- 
sional Examinations in Dublio, there were this year 
one Associateship and one Fellowship ‘Land 
Agency candidate, and one Direct Fellowship can- 
didate in the Building sub- division. 

The ‘ Institution’ prize. of the value of 15 guineas, 
was won by Sidney J. Tillyard, a Valuation candi- 
date, who headed the list of student candidates in 
Division II. with 776 marks out of a possible 1, ooo. 
The ‘Special’ prize awarded to the candidate who 
(not being the winner of the ‘Institution’ prize) 
obtains the highest number of marks over 509 in one 
of the sub-divisions of Division II., was gained by 
Harold Williams, a Valuation’ candidate, with 765 
marks out of a possible 1,coo. The Penfold Gold 
Medal,’ given to the candidate in Division IV. 
who obtains highest marks, was awarded to 
Percival T. Maw, a Land Agency candidate. with 
863 marks out of a maximum of 1,000. This 
candidate was also bracketed equal for the 
“Crawter ’ prize for the best work in Division IV., in 
the subject of valuation. A‘Land Agency’ candidate, 
A. W. Hosegood, was also bracketed equal for the 
‘Crawter’ prize, the amount, ro/,, being divided. 
The ‘ Penfold’ silver medal, was awarded to Arthur 
Jobn Hoare, a candidate in the ‘ Valuation’ sub- 
division of Division II., who obtained the highest 
proportion of marks in the Professional Associate- 
ship Examination, calculated on the respective 
standards of pass marks in the two sub-divisions. 
The ‘Driver’ prize of the value of 15). was also 
won by the same candidate, with 980 marks out of 
a possible 1,200. The ‘ Bsadel’ prize, for the best 
work in the subject ‘Agriculture,’ open to student 
and non-student candidates in the ‘Land Agency’ 
sub-division of Divisions II. and III, was gained by 
Arthur P. Ker, with 92 per cent. of the possible 
marks. The Preliminary prize, for the candidate 
who passed at the head of the list in the January 
examination was gained by Harry L. Small, who 
obtained 457 marks out of maximum of 500. ; 

The number of candidates being much larger tha 
in any previous year the work has been corre- 
spondingly heavy, and the hearty thanks of the 
Institution are due to the honorary examiners for 
their generous expenditure of time and trouble in 
the performance of duties of a most exacting 
character. Among the names outside the Council 
of those who have done the Institution this signal 
service are His Honour Judge F. A. Philbrick, 
K. C.; Mr. E J. Castle, K.C.: Mr. J. W. Willis 
Bund, Mr. H. A. Rigg, and Mr. R. F. Colam (who 
dealt with the legal papers), and Mr. H. Chat- 
feild Clarke, Mr. W. Eve, Mr C. john Mann, 
Mr. J. Douglass Mathewa, Mr. J. W. Pen- 
fold, Mr. E. B. l'Anson, Mr. Gilbert Murray, Mr. 
J. H. Oaklev. Mc. F Lee, Mr. H. W. D. Theobald, 
and Mre. J. D. Wallis. The thanks of the 
Institution are also specially due to those members 
of the local commitiees in Manchester, Glasgow, 
and Dublin, who gave so much time and attention 
to arranging and conducting the preliminary and 
professional examinations held in their respective 
centres. A Committee of the Council has been 
engaged for some months past in the revision of the 
rules of professional examinations. These rules 
have undergone only very slight modifications since 
they were trst framed nearly a quarter of a century 
agot An endeavour has teen made to more defi- 
nitely specialise some of the branches of the exami- 
nation system, to simplify its framework, to give 
more relative importance to the practical as com- 
pared with the theoretical subjects, and to equalise 
the tests applied to various classes of candidates. 

The Council have to acknowledge a most munifi- 
cent act on the part of their valued and esteemed 
colleague, Mr. F. T. Galsworthy, in transferring to 
the Corporation Sool. 314 per cent. Irredeemable 
‘B’ Mortgage Debenture Stock in Courage & Co, 
Ltd., calculated to yield 17l. 103. per annum, the 
interest to be awarded annually as a prize in con- 
nexion with the Fellowship Examination in a form 
to be hereafter determined. The Council desire to 
place on record an expression of their sincere regret 
that Mr. F. T. Galsworthy feels himself unable 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Royal Institute of 

British Architects is to be held on Monday, 
June 8, when the following resolution will be 
moved by the Chairman, viz. :— 
_ “That, subject to the sanction of the Lords of 
the Privy Council, the words ‘during the five 
years trom the date of approval of this pro- 
vision by the Privy Council’ be omitted from 
the proviso of By-law 9g.” 

The fifteenth general meeting (business) of 
the session will then be held for the following 
purposes :— 

To receive the report of the scrutineers 
appointed to direct the election of the council, 
standing committees, &c., for the year of office 
1003-4; and to proceed with the election of 
aloes for membership under By-laws 7, 8, 
and 9. 

At the same meeting the Chairman will 
make a statement with regard to the negotia- 
tions with the Institute of Builders in the 
matter of the “Schedules of Conditions of 
Contract,” and will move that Clause 1 of both 
documents be amended as follows [the refer- 
ences are to the clause as printed in the current 
Kalendar, p. 319]:—line 3, for “said” 
read signed; lines 4and 5, for “and instruc- 
tions in explanation of the same” read 
“instructions, directions, and explanations ; ” 
line , for in excess of’ read “extra to; line 
12, for “excess”? read extra; bottom line, 
for “excess” read “extra.” 


{Thus amended, the clause would read as 
follows :— 

“1. The works shall be carried out in accordance 
with the directions and to the reasonable satis- 
faction of the architect, in accordance with the 
signed drawings and specification, and in accordance 
with such further drawings, details, instructions. 
directions, and explanations as may from time to 
time be given by the architect. If the work shown 
on any such further drawings or details, or necessary 
to comply with any such instructions, directions, 
or explanations be, in the opinion of the con- 
tractor, extra to that comprised in the contract, 
he shall, before proceeding with such work, 
give notice in writing to this effect to the 
architect. Ia the event of the architect and con- 
tractor failing to agree as to whether or not there is 
any extra, and of the architect deciding that the 
contractor is to carry out the said work, the con- 
tractor shall accordingly do so, and the question 
whether or not there is any extra, and if so the 
amount thereof, shall, failing agreement, be settled 
by the Arbitrator as provided in Clause 32, and the 
contractor shall be paid accordingly. The contract 
drawings and specification shall remain in the 
custody of the architect, and shall be produced by 
him at his office as and when required by the 
employer or by the contractor. 


Further, the Chairman to move that the 
following clause be inserted after Clause 12 in 
the Form for use where Quantities are part of 
the Contract :— 

“ 124.—Should any error appear in the Bills 
of Quantities other than in the Contractor's 
prices and calculations, it shall be rectified, and 
sach rectification shall constitute a variation of 
the Contract, and shall be dealt with as herein- 
after provided.” 

The annual dinner will be held on Tuesday, 
June 23, at the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Mctro- 
pole, London. 

— 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


THE annual general meeting of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution was held on Monday at 
No. 12, Great George-street, Westminster, Mr. 
Arthur Vernon, President, in the chair. 

The scrutineers’ Report on the election for 
officers for the ensuing year was read by Mr. 
Penfold, hon. secretary. The new President 
is Mr. A. Buck, the new Vice-President Mr. G. 
Langridge. and the new Members of Council 
Messrs. Chatfeild Clarke, E. B. T'Anson, John 
German, and C. Pell Hall (new Professional 
Associate Member of Council.) 

Mr. Julian C. Rogers, secretary, then read 
the thirty-fifth annual Report of the Council, 
from which we take the following extracts. 


“During the session ending May, 1003, the net 
increase in the number of Fellows was six, the loss 
by death or resignation being thirty-eight, the 
transiers from the Professional Associate class 
being thirty-six, and the direct elections to the class 
of Fellows eight in number. The net increase of 
110 in the number of Professional Associates is 
accounted for by 162 elections, against which must 
be set a loss of forty-three by death or cessor of 
been erected in Cllingwood-street, Newcastle, for | membership, or by transfer to the class of Fellows. owing to advancing years and domestic anxiety, to 
Messrs, Barclay & Co. Ltd. Messrs. Cackett & Tbe number of new students enrolled during the | undertake the duties of president of the Institution, 
Burns Dick, of Newcastle, are the architects. session was 120, while fifty-four were elected to the for which he stood next in rotation. 


Have the parties any architect or person 
professing to be an architect in their employ ? 

Will any means be adopted to. ascertain 
that the designs can. be executed for the sums 
estimated ? a 

Will the parties undertake to lay aside all 
designs which cannot be executed for the sums 
estimated ? Py. case o 

Is it the intention of the parties at once to 
exclude from the competition all designs not in 
strict conformity with their instructions in 
every respect ? | 

Will the architect whose design is selected 
be employed to execute the work, provided his 
character and standing in the profession be 
such as to render him unexceptionable ? ” 

Regarding some shortcomings in that 
Neport, I will now only refer to the fact that 
the Committee pointed out serious evils in the 
system of competitions, and some of these 
exist until to-day. They suggested no reme- 
dies for these evils, but such as they think 
the public will feel it to be their interest to 
adopt. ... They insist upon none but those 
which it lies within the power of the members 
of the profession to apply.” 

Now these suggested remedies have proved 
to be insufficient, and I feel that the real 
remedy required is to go further than these 
and formulate such methods of action and such 
a system that not only the public, but the pro- 
fession itself, both collectively and individually, 
will feel it to be their interest to adopt; and 
also insist that these methods of action shall be 
applied by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects as the governing body of the pro- 
fession, and not leave the remedy to be applied 
by individual members of the profession, as 
this has been tried for upwards of the last 
sixty-four years and has miserably failed. 

It appears to me to be the greatest folly that 
an overworked, underpaid, and long-suffering 
profession has allowed itself to remain since 
the founding of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects under the scourge of these competi- 
tions containing evils which have been readily, 
continually, and universally admitted to exist 
by architects during that long period, and yet 
no sufficiently strong, effective, and business- 
like action has been taken to remedy the evils 
until this Competition Reform Society was 
recently established. 

_ There has been since the year 1839 a long, 
timid, and vacillating policy adopted about this 
subject by individuals with the consent and 
approval of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and itis now high time that the Institute 
should take the lead itself and thoroughly work 
out this whole problem and adopt a strong, 
combined, vigorous, and effective policy upon 
the matter, which will commend itself to both 
the public and the architectural profession, and 
which will be a solution of, and p-otection 
from, the evils which have attended nearly all 
competitions since their inception. Some mav 
still ask, Is it possible to solve this problem? 
{ say most emphatically it is possible, and by 
dignified and honourable methods. Some may 
hurl at me the accusation that my methods are 
only a glorified form of trade unionism. I 
frankly admit there may be some similarity in 
my suggestions; but it is not necessary, 
reasonable, nor fair to apply such a title to 
them, and I contend that the requirements 
of this age, which are very difterent from 
those of our forefathers in many respects, 
demand united action in this matter, and upon 
the best and most forcible lines. Some may 
urge that my methods would wreck the Insti- 
tute, but in my opinion they most certainly 
would not do so. The Institute is now strong 
and rich enough to thus assert itself, and 
manifest its strength, and any one who would 
leave it or hold aloof from it for such a reason 
could not be imbued with the true interests of 
our art and progress, and such men would not 
add any good influence or dignity to the Insti- 
tate. A simple solution, moreover, could be 
obtained by the Institute testing the methods I 
suggest in a few cases which could doubtless 
be readily and easily arranged. 

I have spoken somewhat strongly, but I 
consider the theme demands it ; I possess the 
conviction of my opinions as well as proofs of 
my statements, and I feel sure that it is only 
by energetic and vigorous methods based upon 
the lines of those which I have suggested, that 
this difficult problem will be solved—solved it 
can be and solved it should be. 
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Considerable additions have been made to the 
general library during the year by the purchase of 
new books and by the substitution of fresh editions 
for those which had become obsolete. The library 
has also been increased by the presentation of many 
valuable and interesting works contributed by 
public bodies as well as by individuals. The 
Council willingly acceded to what appeared to be a 
general wish on the part of country members by 
establishing a loan library comprisirg all the 
principal professional textbooks and works of 
reference, which they trust will prove to be in- 
creasingly useful as the advantages thus offered 
become more widely known and appreciated. A 
special catalogue of the loan library has been pre- 
pared by the Secretary, for distribution, on applica- 
tion, to the members of the Institution. 

The thirty-fifth volume of the ‘Transactions’ of 
The Institution, completed by the publication of 
this Report, contains papers of considerable profes- 
sional interest and many valuable expressions of the 
views of members in the resulting discussions. The 
eleventh volume of the ‘ Professional Notes,’ just 
completed, contains, like its predecessors, a large 
amount of matter of the utmoat value for purposes 
of reference. These eleven volumes, numbering in 
all some 6,400 pages, contain reports of the decisions 
in 1,253 law cases on matters relating to the sur- 
veyors’ profession, and embody 847 queries, and 
some 2,200 replies. This section now forms a 
feature of the Notes of increasing value, as shown 
by the fact that the first volume contained twelve 
queries and fifteen replies. whereas the eleventh 
volume contains 171 queries and 358 replies. 

Three years having elapsed since the completion 
of the new building, the Council considered that the 
time had arrived for the more permanent decora- 
tion of the principal rooms. This has been done, 
and the Council are glad to learn that the result 
has proved generally satisfactory to the members. 

The success of the conversazione held last year 
at the Natural History Museum, by kind permission 
of the trustees, was such as to warrant the Council 
in making arrangements for a similar gathering 
during the coming summer. It is hoped that the 
conversazione to be held at the Natural History 
Aluseum, South Kensington, on Thursday, June , 
will be as largely attended (especially by country 
members and their friends) as was the case last year. 

A draft Bill for the amendment of the Law as to 
easerrents of light, prepared by a joint committee 
of the Surveyors’ Institution and the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, to which reference was made 
in last year’s report, is now completed, and is 
awaiting the opportunity of introduction into the 
H use of Commons, where it must take its chance 
with the many other private Billa which fail to 
obtain a hearing owing to tue absorption of public 
time by Government measure3. 

At a general meeting of members held in October 
last the Council agreed not to proceed further with 
the proposal, which originated with the members 
themselves, for the adoption of a descriptive title 
alternative to the designatory letters ‘F.S I.’ and 
‘PASI’ until the members at large had been 
attorded an opportunity of expressing their opinions 
on the matter. A circular letter inviting opinions 
on the subject was accordingly issued to all the 
members, and met with an unusually large response. 
An analysis of the returns disclosed the fact that the 
members who replied were in favour of the intro- 
duction of the alternative title in the proportion of 
about three to one. This being so, the Council 
submitted the matter to another general meeting of 
members, with the result of its adoption by a large 
majority of those present, and its confirmation at a 
iurther meeting held a fortnight later. The matter 
will now go forward for the sanction, or otherwise, 
of H M. Privy Council. 

The London Building Acts Amendment Bill was 
referred to a strong Council Committee, on which 
the general body of members was also represented. 
The measure was so hastily prepared and introduced 
that no opportunity was atforded the Institution, as 
was done in the case of the London Building Act, 
1594, Of criticising the proposals before their 
embodiment in the Bill. Although there was little 
chance that a Bill embodying such drastic and 
confiscatory proposals would receive the sanction 
of the Legislature, the Council decided. as a pre- 
caution, to oppose its passage through Parliament, 
and with this object prepared a petition against it, 
but in consequence of the withdrawal of the Bill, 
withheld it at the last moment. 

The Council summoned a general meeting on 
November 17 last, for the consideration of certain 
proposals contained in a memorial from members 
in the South of England. the most important being 
the reduction of the subscriptions of country mem- 
bers, the establishment of a loan library, the pay- 
ment of the expenses of provincial committees, and 
the holding of some of the ordinary general meet- 
ings of each session in the afternoon. The 
memorialists being satisfied that the proposal for 
the reduction of country members’ subscriptions 
was impracticable, withdrew it unreservedly. As 
has been already explained, the Council adopted the 
suggestion for the establishment of a loan library, 
and agreed that, as an experiment, two at least of 
the ordinary general meetings in each session 
should be held in the afternoon. 

During the year steps have been taken by the 
Institution, in conjunction with nearly all the other | 
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chartered societies, for the protection of their re- | The tenders received in response 


spective designatory letters and descriptions against 
infringement by unscrupulous persons. Happily, 
the evil is not very widespread, but it is extremely 
desirable to devise a means whereby these practices 
may be stopped or greaily discouraged, and a depu- 
tation, selected from a committee representative of 
all tbe chartered societies, has approached the 
authorities with a view to such repressive measures 
as may prove to he practicable.” 


Mr. E. L. Clare moved, and Mr. E. Harper 
seconded, the adoption of the Report and 
balance-sheet. This having been agreed to, 


Mr. Chatfeild Clarke moved a vote of thanks Thr 


to the auditors, Messrs. Newmarch and Hall, 
and in doing so he expressed his thanks to the 
Institution for electing him as a member of 
Council. 

Mr. R. B. Mar.n seconded, and the motion 
was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. L. R. Vigers, seconded 
by Mr. G. Langridge, Mr. E. O. Wells was 
appointed auditor in place of Mr. C. P. Hall, 
who has been elected on to the Council. 

Mr. Harston proposed a vote of thanks to the 
retiring President, the Vice-Presidents, and 
other members and Associates of Council for 
the able manner in which they had adminis- 
tered the affairs of the Institution. 

The motion having been seconded and 
heartily agreed to, 

Mr. T. M. Rickman suitably proposed and 
Mr. Martin seconded, a hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. J. W. Penfold, hon. secretary, and Mr. 
Julian C. Rogers, secretary, and other mem- 
bers of the staff, for the way in which they 
had carried out their various duties. 

Mr. Penfold, in reply, said he had replied 
thirty-four or thirty-fve times to similar 
eulogies. Some of the pleasantest years of his 
professional career had been devoted to the 
Institution, but he thought the time had come 
when he must hand over his position to some 
younger man. 

Mr. Rogers also replied, expressing regret at 
the announcement made by Mr. Penfold, and 
hoping that Mr. Penfold was merely fore- 
shadowing an event Jong to be deferred. 

A vote of thanks having been accorded to 
the scrutineers, the Chairman distributed the 
prizes to the successful students. 

On the motion of Mr. R. Vigers, seconded 
by Mr. J. H. Oakley, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the President for his services 
during the past year. 

The President suitably replied, and then 
transferred the chain of ofħce to the new 
President, Mr. A. Buck, who took the chair, and 
briefly thanked the members for the honour 
they had conferred upon him. 

The meeting then terminated. 


— ———— 


THE WORKS DEPARTMENT OF THE 
LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE following adjourned Report of the 
Works Committee of the London County 
Council on the erection of the superstructure 
of Horton Asylum was discussed at Tuesday’s 
meeting of the Council :— 


“The superstructure of Horton Asylum was 
practically completed before the appointment of 
the present Works Committee, and before the 
present manager of works entered upon his duties, 
but though we informed the Council on June 24 and 
December 10, 1902, that the cost of the super- 
structure would exceed the amonnt voted for the 
work, we are only now able to report that the 
measurements of the work are completed, and were 
furnished to us by the Asylums Committee’s 
quantity surveyors on March 71, and that the 
approximate tinal estimate and cost have been 
ascertained. 

2. The standing orders direct us, within three 
months of the specified dates, to present to the 
Council statements showing the estimated and 
actual cost of works completed up to September 30 
and March 31 in each year, and in the ordinary 
course, theretore, the details of cost of the super- 
structure of the asylum would be includedin the 
statements to be presented by us to the Council on 
or before June 30, 1903, but, as the matter is one of 
general interest, we think it desirable to lay the 
facts at once before the Council. 

3. We have to report that the cost has exceeded 
by about 39. Hl. the amount of the architect's final 
estimate. lue increase ot cost over estimate is 
serious, and the causes of it require careful exami- 
nation. 

4. The following are the details of the estimated 
and actual cost of, and the tenders received for, the 
erection of the asylum superstructure :— 

The total of the bills priced by the 
quantity surveyors (i e., the 
estimate based on quantities) 
Was .. £274,475 18 8 


The amount at which the 


Various additional ser vi- 


The final estimate of the asylum 


excess of cost over estimate must be attributed ma 


[May 30, 1903. 


— 


to public advertisement were 
Kirk & Randall 


ee sat . . £296,875 0 0 
Henry Lovatt sas we 297.908 0 0 
Leslie & C). oie ose 299900 0 0 


work was undertaken 
by the manager of 
works was *. £284,445 


ces were accepted by 
the Works Depart- 
‘ment at an estimated 
cost of sae 288 
ee ser vice the roads, 
medical superinten- 
dent's house and en- 
trance lodges—at an 
estimated cost respec- 
tively of 43001, 
2,700/., and 1, 775l., 
were referred to the 
department on a 
measurement basis 
with an increase of 
10 per cent. on main 
asylum prices. The 
approximate estimate 
of cost may be put at 
Making the total approxi- 

mate accepted esti- 

mate. Sai see 


8,215 


9,452 


£302,312 0 0 


architect, after allowing for 


extras and omissions is 
(approximately) we £291,110 0 0 
The actual cost is (ap- 
proximately)— 
Wages on site and in 
shops a6 . £155,000 
Materials and carta ge 152,000 
Plant (use and waste) 4.200 
Establishment and 
general charges ... 19,390 


330,500 0 © 
4 


The balance of cost above final 
estimate is}(approximately) ... £39,500 o © 
5.— The causes to which, in our opinion, this 


be summarised as follows— : 


(a) Error of judgment on the part of the late 
manager of works in undertaking the work, and 
insufficiency of accepted estimate. 

(b) Refusal of Local Authority to allow temporary 
railway for carriage of materials, &c. 

(c) Rise in prices of materials and in wages. 

(d) Scarcity of labour. 


We will now proceed to deal with the excess 
under these heads :— 


6. The late manager of works was appointed io 
February, 1597, and the Works D:partment was 
reorganised in June. 1897. The old Works Com 
mittee had then been abolished, and the Council 
had determined that the manager should have a 
free hand in the acceptance and execution of 
works by the Department, and should be subject 
only to the financial control of the Finance Com- 
mittee. That Committee, while accepting reluc- 
tantly the duty, did so on the clear understanding 
that their control was to be purely financial. They 
entrusted the exercise of that control to a sub 
committee, which reported weekly to the main 
Committee. 

7. At the commencement of 1898 the Asylums 
Committee undertook the erection of the super- 
structure of the Horton Asylum, and asked the 
manager to state whether he would accept the 
work. On March 29, 1898, the manager reported 
to the Asylums Committee that his estimate of cost 
was 2854.4454, which was 9 gf«)/. 18. 44. above the 
quantity surveyors’ estimate. In his report he 
called attention to the fact that quotations for mate- 
rials had shown recent increases in prices and also 
a tendency to continue to rise. 

S. The Asylums Committee thereupon approached 
the Finance Committee with a view to ascertain 
whether it was advisable for the Works Depart- 
ment to undertake the erection of the asylum, and 
the Finance (Works Department) Sub-Committee, 
judging the question simply from a financial point 
of view, thought it inadvisable, having regard to the 
short time that had elapsed since the recent recon- 
stitution of the Works Department, for the Depart- 
ment to undertake work of such magnitude. 

g. This decision was confirmed by the Finance 
Committee and communicated to the Asylums 
Committee, who then invited tenders for the work 
by advertisement—three tenders, the amounts of 
which are given above, being received. The manager 
expressed to the Asylums Committee at the meeting 
at which the tenders were considered his willing- 
ness to undertake the work at the amount of his 
estimate, previously submitted, of 284.445]. and on 
the subject being again brought before the Finance 
Sub-Committee they decided that, since the Asylums 
Committee continued to urge that the work should 
be undertaken by the Works Department, they 
would not insist on their objection as recorded 
above, that objection being founded oaly on theis 
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doubt whether the newly-organised Department 
would act wisely in undertaking at once so large a 
work. The work was thereupon, on the recom- 
mendation of the Asylums Committee, referred by 
the Council to the Works Department for execution, 
the amount of the accepted estimate being 284,4452., 
or 12,1301. below the lowest tender received from an 
outside contractor. The recommendation of the 
Asylums Committee that the building should be 
entrusted to the Works Department was not 
accompanied by any Report from the Finance Com- 
mittee, but that Committee thought further exami- 
nation desirable, and, under their instructions, their 
Chairman moved in the Council that the recom- 
mendation of the Asylums Committee should be 
referred to the Finance Committee for report. The 
Council, however, did not adopt the view of the 
Finance Committee, 

10. It will be noted that the lowest tender was no 
less than 22,1001. above the quantity surveyors’ 
estimate, and 12,130/. above the estimate prepared 
by the manager, at which he undertook the work, 
and we are driven to the conclusion that the 
manager's estimate was insufficient, and cannot be 
accepted as a test of what the work under the con- 
ditions prevailing at the time should have cost. It 
is evident, also, from the full information now 
available, that the then manager, with his limited 
experience of the department, should have hesitated 
to undertake so large a work, bearing in mind the 
expressed opinion of the Finance (Works Depart- 
ment) Sub-Committee. 

11. After the Works Department had undertaken 
the work it found that it had assumed facilities for 
the carriage of materials which it could not obtain. 
The manager had calculated that there would be no 
ditticulty in getting a temporary railway to the site, 
such as was done in the case of the Heath Asylum, 
Bexley ; but the Local Authority, after prolonged 
negotiations, refused permission on the ground that 
they objected to a level crossing over the public 
road. Consequently, cartage had to be resorted to, 
and a sleeper road constructed from the highway to 
the works and round the building at a cost of 1, Soc. 
This, of course, entailed additional handling of 
materials to an extent of, say, 5,000/,, being 18. per 
ton on 100, ooo tons. The amount spent in cartag: 
was 8,1502. 

12, The Local Authority also made a charge, 
amounting to a total of about 8007., for extraordinary 
traffic on their roads. 

13 The proposed railway was estimated to cost 
about 6, oool, including traction, and the plant 
would have been worth at completion at least 
2,0001, The additional expenditure occasioned by 
the loss of the railway is therefore estimated at 
11,450/., made up as follows :— 


Cost of sleeper road ... eet . £1,500 
extra handling of materials 5,000 
extraordinary traffic 800 
cartage ; 8,150 


” 
» 


9 


£15,459 
Deduct the cost of proposed rail- 
way and traction after allowing 


for value of plant at completion... 4,000 


$11,450 

14 Weare of opinion that the manager should 
not have framed his estimate on the assumption 
that a temporary railway would be available. 

15. Although the work was referred to the De- 
partment for execution in July, 1898 the official 
order to commence was not received until the 
following October, and building did not actually 
commence until December, the interval being occu- 
vied in accumulating materials and other iprepara- 
tions, the foundations being already in. 

16. The large increase in the price of materials 
over prices ruling in 1898 (the date of the estimate) 
which took place in the year 1800 and extended into 
1001 is well known; the rise in price of all materials 
since the date of the estimate varied from 3 per 
cent. to 30 per cent., so that of the amount actually 
paid for materials it may fairly be assumed that 
10 per cent., or 14, 000l., represents the rise in price 
of materials. 

17. There was also an unforeseen rise in wages, 
which it is calculated increased the cost of the work 
by 2,150l. 

18. The large amount of work going on in this 
country, coupled with the abstraction of able- 
bodied men for the war, reduced very appreciably 
the standard of labour available for public works, 
and led the large contractors to resort to very un- 
usual and expensive methods in unsuccessful efforts 
to keep up the supply of capable workmen. This, 
together with the position of the site, made it 
excessively difficult to obtain and keep competent 
men, and in order to induce men to stay on the 
works, overtime had to be paid during the summer 
months, entailing an additional cost of 1, 000l. 
Although the reasons which led to the general 
scarcity of labour throughout the country could not 
have been foreseen at the time the estimate was 
framed, yet we think it probable that the manager 
did not allow for the difficulty in obtaining work- 
men which should be anticipated having regard tn 
the locality of the site, which is 11 miles from 
Epsom, a town of about 10, ooo inhabitants. 

19. The explanations given under the above heads 
more than account for the balance of cost abve 


final estimate, the total estimated additional cost 
incurred being 40,730/., made up as follows— 
(a) Insufficiency of accepted estimate 
(difference between that estimate 


and the lowest tender) ... oes £12,130 

(b) Cartage aa eee eee 1 1 
(c) Rise price of materials and in 4 

wages 5 eee 16, 150 

(d) Scarcity of labour 1,000 

£40,730 


20. As stated above, the excesses under (a) and 
(5) are, in our opinion, attributable to errors of 
judgment on the part of the manager, but as 
regards the excesses under (c) and (d) it may, we 
think, fairly be assumed that, as the tenders 
received were made at about the sane time as the 
manager's estimate, had one of those tenders been 
accepted the ‘contractor would have lost heavily 
from the advance in wages and in the price of 
materials, and from the difficulty of obtaining 
suflicient competent workmen. It is also pro- 
bable that the difference between the contractor's 
tender and the contractor’s expenditure would, 
from the above causes, have been so great that 
difficulties and differences of opinion would have 
arisen, and that the final amount paid under the 
contract would have been nearer the actual cost 
than the amount of the lowest tender when finally 
adjusted would seem to indicate. Again, the final 
estimate being some 11,200]. below the accepted 
estimate shows that large omissions must have 
been made in the original design, and points to the 
absence of any large claims for unforeseen occur- 
rences. Payments on account during the progress 
of the work not being necessary in the case of 
works executed by the Works Department, regular 
monthly measurements were not made. We 
think that a better result would probably have 
appeared had some arrangement been in operation 
whereby the estimated value of the work done 
could have been regularly determined from time to 
time. We are considering as to the steps to be 
taken with a view to securing this object in 
future. 

21. The time allowed for the work was two 
years, this period being, however, declared at the 
time to be insufficient by the late manager. In 
January, 1900, the Department was asked when the 
male side and a portion of the administrative block 
could be handed over, and the Department stated in 
reply that possession of the portion referred to could 
be given in July, 1000. The work in question was 
completed at the time stated, but it was not until 
April, 19001, that two blocks and one villa on the male 
side were taken over by the Asylums Committee. 
This delay in taking possession was, we under- 
stand, principally caused by the fact that the 
sewage outlet was not completed—a matter quite 
beyond the control of the Works Department. The 
whole of the main building was handed over in 
September, 1901, leaving only some outside build- 
ings, such as lodges, superintendent’s house, &c., to 
be completed, but four years elapsed before the 
work was completely handed over and the cost 
account closed ; this has without doubt adversely 
affected the result.” 


Some notes of the discussion on the Report 
will be found on this page. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE last meeting of the London County 
Council before the Whitsun recess was held 
on Tuesday in the County Hall, Spring- 
gardens, Lord Monkswell, Chairman, pre- 
siding. 

Loans.—On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to lend 
Greenwich Borough Council 2,400}. for mor- 
tuary and street improvement ; Hampstead 
Borough Council 21,000]. for electric light 
installation; School Board for London 18), 630l. 
for new schools; and sanction to the following 
loans: Westminster City Council 2,665/. for 
street improvement; Camberwell Borough 
Council 33, 748“. for paving works; Islington 
Borough Council 9721. for street lighting pur- 
poses, and 5,4471. for electric light installation; 
and Paddington Borough Council 4, Sool. for 
paving works. 

dhe Works Department.—A long discussion 
took place on the adjourned Report of the 
Works Committee in reference to the cost of 
erecting Horton Asylum, which Report we 
print on another page. 

Mr. A. M. Torrance, chairman of the Com- 
mittee, said he had to report that the amount of 
the excess was now found to be 37,878/., 
instead of 39,500/. 

Mr. Cousins said the question of work by the 
direct employment of labour had been the 
most thorny subject ever dealt with in the 
Council. What he and his Party contended 
was that the system of Municipal venture in 


these building exploits was a bad system. The 


line they took was that the policy was wrong, 


and that they could not get the necessary 
stimulus to success which existed in the case of” 
the contractor, whose very livelihood depended - 
on his work. They were told they were going: 
to save 10 per cent. on the work done, which ` 
would otherwise go into the contractors’ 
pockets, and if this had been the case, they 
would have saved 144,0001. on the jobs done 
by the Works Department. Instead of this, . 
they had lost 100,000/. on these jobs. The»: 
Department was not able to do work as cheaply ~ 
or as well as contractors, even though they 
selected the works they carried out. The:: 
contractors took the work the Department 
refused, and made a profit in doing so, carrying 
out the work at less than the architect’s esti- 
mates. He submitted that they were doing 
London a damage by continuing a policy 
which had proved to be financially so wrong. 
Sir John McDougall pointed out that the 
lowest tender for the work was 12, o00l. in 
excess of the architect's estimate, and that, and 


a saving of 7,000]. which had recently been - 


reported by the Asylams Committee, consider- - 
ably reduced the loss on this asylum. He was 
sorry the work had not been done cheaper: 
but, after all was said and done, they had got: 
extremely good workmanship, and had an: 
exceedingly good asylum. 

Mr. E. White remarked that they were told 
that cartage and materials had cost more and 
that labour was scarce ; but if a contractor had“ 
had the job he would have had to take the risk, 
and the Council would not have heard of it.- 
The whole reason for the failure was defective : 
organisation, and the enormous management. 
charges. One of the contractors told him that 
he had made arrangements with the railway 
company and the Local Authority for cartage- 
before he sent in'his tender, but the Works De- 
partment seemed to have bungled this. It was 
impossible for the Council to carry out this class. 
of work at contractors’ prices and make it pay. 
As to the lowest tender for the work being 
12, 000. above the Architect’s estimate, that was 
due to the fact that the contractors, in view of 
the Council’s inquisitorial conditions, agreed. 
amongst themselves to add 5 per cent. to their 
charges in order to ensure against the risks 
due to these conditions. 

Mr. McKinnon Wood said there was no 
doubt they had to deal with a ring of con- 
tractors, who could only be met by the Councit 
keeping in their hands the power of doing 
work themselves. The existence of the ring 
was evident after Mr. White’s admissions. If 
contractors could meet together and raise their 
prices for one reason they would for another. 

Mr. Beachcroft observed that it was the 
irony of fate that the Council should, in this. 
particular case, be saddled with the most costly: 
asylum that had been built. The whole root: 
of the thing was that they wanted to give too- 
much value, and they were throwing money 
away broadcast in building asylums which 
were too good for the purpose. 

Mr. Sears contended that, in all probability, 


had a contractor taken the job, the extras 


would have brought up the cost to that at 
which the Works Department carried out the 
work. Large contractors employed surveyors 
to watch for extras. 

Mr. Burns, M.P., quoted figures to show that 
Horton Asylum compared favourably in cost 
per bed with other asylums in different parts 
of the country. If they had done nothing 
else, they had freed London from the toils and 
artful dodges of contractors. 

Mr. Cohen submitted that the difference 
between the lowest tender and the cost by the 
Works Department was 67,8471. 

Mr. Torrance briefly replied, and expressed 
the opinion that the experiment of direct em- 
ployment would turn out for the benefit of 
London in the long run. 

The Report was then received. 

The Housing Committee recommended that 
the Works Committee be entrusted with the 
task of erecting two blocks of Wessex Build- 
ings, Upper Holloway, under Part III. of the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act, at a cost 
of 31,1001. 

Working drawings, bills of quantities, speci- 
fication, and estimates have been prepared in 
respect of two of the three blocks of dwellings 
proposed to be built on the site. These- 
dwellings have been named Wessex Buildings, 
and in the two blocks now referred to accom- 
modation will be provided for 710 persons in. 
fifty tenements of three rooins, 100 tenements 
of two rooms, and five tenements of one room. 
The estimate of the total cost of these two. 
blocks of dwellings amounts to 32, 600l., and 
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the architects building estimate amounts to 
31,100/. 

Mr. A. T. Williams moved, and Mr. Beach- 
croft seconded, an amendment to the effect 
that the work be carried out by a contractor. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected 
by seventy-seven votes to twenty-four, and the 
recommendation was carried. 

Widening of Piccadilly—It was recom- 
mended by the Improvements Committee that 
the estimate of 45,000/. be approved, and, subject 
to the Westminster City Council agreeing to 
contribute 4,o00/. towards the cost, the Com. 
mittee be authorised to take all necessary steps 
to secure the widening of Piccadilly to 85 ft. 
between Arlington-street and the Green Park. 
The scheme is made possible owing to the 
proposed rebuilding of Walsingham House, 
the company owning the property having 
agreed to surrender the necessary land on con- 
dition that they are allowed to build over the 
footway, and thus forming a colonnade, which 
the Committee think will introduce a very 
pleasing architectural feature in that part of 
London. The Committee reported as follows :— 


“ We have no hesitation in strongly advising the 
Council to seize the present opportunity for carry- 
ing out the very necessary widening of a further 
portion of the important main thoroughfare 
connecting Piccadilly-circus with Kensington and 
Hammersmith. The heavy and increasing trafic 
is constantly congested, and the present is in 
every way a most favourable opportunity for 
ettecting the improvement. The method of secur- 
ing the additional width, namely, by the formation 
of a colonnade, will introduce a very pleasing 
architectural feature in that part of London. Having 
regard to the recent views expressed in the Council 
against new financial commitments, we should 
hesitate to advise the Council to incur further ex- 
penditure at the present time, but the immediate re- 
building of the premises where the widening will be 
effected leaves us no alternative but to submit the 
scheme to the Council at once. . If the Council 
does not avail itself of the favourable offer now 
made by the owners, the new buildings will be 
erected to the existing line of frontage, and the 
opportunity for effecting the very necessary widening 
of the thorcughfare merely by the acquisition of 
vacant land, and without paying large sums as 
compensation for disturbance or loss of trade, will 
be irretrievably lost. The present width of the 
carriageway varies from about 45 ft. to 50 ft., and 
it is proposed to increase this to a width varying 
from about 58 ft. to 63 ft. The total width 
of the thoroughfare, including the footways, is at 
present about 7o ft., and this will be increased, as 
already stated, to 85 ft. for a length of about 300 ft. 
by adding to the public way about 4.300 sq. ft. of 
land. . We are advised that if the present oppor- 
tunity is lost, and new buildings are erected, the 
cost of widening the thoroughfare at any future 
time will, on the ordinary basis, be more than four 
times the amount of the present estimate. We have 
caused to be hung in the Council Chamber a cartoon 
plan showing by red colour the improvement now 
suggested.“ 


Mr. W. Davies (Chairman of the Committee) 
said, unless the recommendation was agreed to 
that day, the Company would commence 
building, and the opportunity of widening 
Piccadilly would be lost. 

Mr. W. H. Dickinson said that Piccadilly 
was too narrow all through, and to widen the 
road by 15 ft. only was a waste of money. It 
would be better for the Committee to take into 
consideration the question of having a new 
through avenue from west to east than to go 
on with what really meant the commencement 
of widening the whole of Piccadilly. If the 
Council decided to go on with the scheme, the 
Westminster City Council should pay one- 
fourth of the cost. He moved that the Report 
oe referred back. 

Mr. Parker seconded the amendment, which 
was defeated. 

The Rev. Fleming Williams moved a further 
amendment, to the effect that the improvement 
be carried out on condition that the West- 
minster City Council contribute one-fourth of 
the cost. 

Mr. Radford seconded the amendment. 

Mr. W. Emden urged that this was un- 
doubtedly a Metropolitan improvement, and 
they could not ask the Local Authority to con- 
tribute more than the value of the improve- 
ment to the locality. 

The amendment was rejected, and the re- 
commendation carried. 

Proposed New Asylum,.—The Asylums Com- 
mittee again brought up their report on the 
proposed erection of a replica of Horton 
Asylum, on the Horton estate, in which they 
expressed their opinion that 10, 00“. was a 
reasonable fee for Mr. Hine, the architect to 
whom they wished to entrust the work. The 


Council, at a previous meeting, had agreed that 
the fee should not excee 1 7,000/.. but Mr. Hine 
had decided not to accept the work at that sum. 
The facts were more fully s ated in our last 
issue, p. 539. 

Mr. Phillimore moved tha‘, in view of Mr. 
Hine’s refusal, it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee to obtain new plans without further 
delay. He said the Council ought not to dis- 
courage competition in such important work. 
Mr. Hine did not appear anxious to undertake 
the work, and if so he was not likely to throw 
his heart and soul into it, and the Council, in 
those circumstances, ought to get another 
architect. 

Dr. Cooper seconded, and said that the 
Council ought to have the undivided services 
of the architect for such an imporfant work. 

Mr. Piggott said that no man took more 
interest in his work than Mr. Hine; all able 
men were more or less independent. 

Sir J. McDougall said the time had arrived, 
unfortunately, for obtaining plans for an 
asylum in addition to the one now under 
discussion. 

The amendment having been defeated, the 
recommendation of the Committee was agreed 
to. 

Waterloo Bridge: Refaving. -The Bridges 
Committee reported as follows :— 

“On February 24, 1903, we were authorised to 
invite tenders for the repaving of the carriageway 
of Waterloo Bridge. Tenders as under were opened 
by the Council at its meeting on the 5th inst.:— 

The Acme Wood Flooring 


Co., Lt 8 . 61,733 6 8 
The Improved Wood Pave- 

ment Co., Ltd. ies .. 1,900 0 O 
Messrs. Mowlem & Co. 2.506 0 0 
Messrs. Pethick Bros. 2.083 6 8 


We have carefully considered the tenders received. 
and are of opinion that that of the Improved Wood 
Pavement Co. should be accepted. In 1889 the 
company carried out the paving of Westminster 
Bridge, which it was unnecessary to have relaid 
until last year.” 


The Committee recommended accordingly. 

Mr. Emden moved that the lowest tender be 
accepted. 

Mr. Sears, Chairman of the Committee, 
said the matter had been carefully inquired 
into, and on the strong recommendation of the 
Engineer it had been decided to pass over the 
lowest tender. 

The amendment was rejected and ithe re- 
commendation agreed to. 

Holborn to Strand: Conditions of Lettins.— 
The Corporate Property, Charities, and En- 
dowments Committee reported on the subject 
of the letting of land left over from the Holborn 
to Strand Improvement. They had discussed 
the matter with the Improvements Committee, 
and one of the conclusions arrived at was that 
the condition relating to the approval of the 
elevation and design of the buildings to be 
erected should not be left to the “ uncontrolled 
direction” of an individual officer. With 
regard to the elevations of buildings on land 
fronting the Strand, Aldwych, and Kingsway, 
they had, after consultation with the respon- 
sible officers concerned, prepared a clause for 
insertion in the building conditions of letting 
by auction, and agreements tor building leases. 
They reported as foilows :— 


In the submission of this clause we have had 
regard to the important character of the new street, 
in which we are most anxious that the buildings to 
be erected shall be of an elevation and design 
worthy of the architectural position they occupy. 
It will be observed that an intending lessee is not 
prevented from choosing his own architect, whose 
design, if considered suitable, would be accepted. 
On the other hand, a lessee has the ontion of asso- 
ciating with his own architect any one of the four 
architects mentioned below who were named by 
the assessors in the Strand ‘concours’ of designs, 
for the purpose of securing an acceptable elevation. 
If the Council objects to such amended design, the 
fitness or otherwise may be referred to the arbitra- 
tion of the Senior Architectural Royal Academician. 

With the erection of advertisement boards at each 
end of the improvement, the insertion from time to 
time of advertisements in the daily and weekly 
papers, and the holding of an auction at an early 
date, we trust that the Council will be satistied that 
every etfort is being made to dispose of the land at 
the eastern horn of the crescent which, until our 
last meeting, was the only surplus property in con- 
nexion with this improvement which had been 
transferred to us. We recommend 

(L) That the clause to be inserted in the building 
conditions of letting by auction, and agreements for 
building leases with regard to the elevation and 
designs of buildings to be erected on land fronting 
the Strand, Aldwych, and Kingsway, Holborn to 
Strand Improvement, be as follows— 

The elevation of the buildings fronting the Strand, 


Aldwych, and Kingsway shall be constructed of 
Portland stone, and be of such desiga as the Cor- 
porate Property Committee of the Council shall 
approve as worthy of the position. Provided that, 
if the design for the elevation submitted by the 
lessee shall not be approved by the Corporate 
Property Committee of the Council, the lessee shall 
submit a mew or amended design, and for that 
purpose shall be at liberty to retain, either alone or 
in association with any other architect, any one of 
the following architects, namely :— | 

Mr. Henry Thomas Hare, 13, Hart-street, Blooms- 
bury. i 

Mc. William Flockhart, 180, New Bond-street. 

Mr. Mervyn F. MacCartney, 2, New-square, 
Lincoln’s Inn. 

Mr. Leonard A. S. Stokes, 2 and 4, Great Smith- 
street, S.W. 
and if the Corporate Property Committee of the 
Council does not approve of such new or amended 
design, and cannot agree with the lessee upon any 
satisfactory amendment thereof, the designs sub- 
mitted by the lessee shall be referred to the Senior 
Architectural Royal Academician for the time being 
willing to act, who shall determine whether the 
designs or either of them submitted by the lessee 
are or is worthy of the position, and the c gts of the 
reference shall be in the discretion of the referee ; 
and in case the referee shall determine that the 
designs are not worthy of the position, the lessee 
shall submit new designs for approval of the Corpo- 
rate Property Committee of the Council, and in 
case of difference thereon they shall be submitted in 
like manner to the aforesaid referee.” 


Mr. Emden moved to insert the words “or 
bricks after Portland stone in the clause: 
to delete all words after the words and be of 
such design as the,” and to insert instead the 
words, Council shall approve for the posi- 
tion.“ He said the conditions imposed by the 
Committee would complicate the letting. and 
would not help them to get the best elevations. 

Mr. Cohen seconded. 

Mr. John Burns pointed out that the rate- 
payers were going to spend five millions on a 
magnificent thoroughfare, too ft. wide, with 
trees, and desired that it should be free from 
the objections which had spoiled so many 
other thoroughfares in London. Right on the 
flank of Somerset House, one of the finest 
public buildings we had, there had been 
erected a tailor's shop built of yellow terra- 
cotta and artificial stone—an abomination. If 
it had been constructed of Portland stone, we 
should have been saved one of the most dis- 
graceful acts of vandalism. By insisting that 
only stone, granite, or similar material should 
be used, they would enhance the value of the 
property. Tothe credit of the City it might be 
said that there they would find the banks and 
insurance offices adapting themselves to the 
environment of great public buildings. He 
trusted that they would have no cheap and 
nasty buildings. They wanted real stone, not 
artificial stone. 


Mr. Howell Williams called attention to the 
oftices of the Prudential Insurance Co. and to 
New Scotland Yard, designed by Mr. Norman 
Shaw. (A voice: A disgrace to the Embank- 
ment.) Such buildings would be absolutely 
prohibited in the new thoroughfare. There 
was not a single gentleman on the Corporate 
Property Committee who knew anything about 
the matter—he meant not a single architect. 

Mr. Yates pointed out that when designs 
were invited for the Strand frontage, stone, 
marble, granite, and brick were allowed. 

Mr. Mullins (Chairman of the Corporate 
Property Committee) urged that the Council’s 
standard should be a high one. If they 
lowered the standard of the property they 
would inevitably lower its value. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Plumstead Baths.—The Theatres Committee 
reported that they had considered plans, sub- 
mitted by Mr. F. Sumner on behalf of the 
Woolwich Borough Council, of the baths which 
it is proposed to erect ott High-street, Plum- 
stead. The Committee had been informed that 
application will be made for permission to use 
the large swimming-bath for public entertain- 
ments during the winter months. The exits 
from the ground floor of the hall were not, in 
their opinion, sulticient for the large number 
of persons which this part will accommocate 
is., 1.355—and they thought that the number 
of persons admitted to the ground floor when 
the premises are used for entertainments should 
be limited to 800. It was agreed to grant a 
certificate on certain conditions. 

District Survevers.—The Building Act Com- 
mittee reported as follows :— 


4 
“We have considered as to the arrangements 
that should be made for filling the vacant posts of 
District Surveyors for the Districts of Sydenham 
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West Wandsworth, Catford. and West Hackney. 
The estimated gross values of these districts are 
approximately 1, oO“. O501., ool. and 5ool. 
respectively. In response to the advertise ments 
that were issued, twenty-seven applications were 
received, but of these only sixteen complied with 
all the conditions laid down by the Council in 
regard to candidates for appointment as District 
Surveyors. The Council will remember that 
District Surveyors are at present divided into two 
classes, viz., those subject to the standing conditions 
of the Council relating to the appointment of District 
Surveyors, and those not subject to such conditions. 
The surveyors in the first-mentioned class are by the 
terms of their appointment precluded from increas- 
ing their incomes by carrying on private practice, 
and we think they should therefore be given a 
prospect of promotion to more valuable districts. 
As regards the second class, it may happen that a 
surveyor will be willing to subscribe to the Council’s 
conditions in consideration of receiving a more 
valuable appointment. For these reasons we are 
ol opinion that in filling the appointments for the 
more valuable districts the claims of District Sur- 
veyors holding less remunerative districts should 
receive consideration. 

We have inquired of eight of the older District 
‘Surveyors, who are not subject to the standing con- 
Gitions of the Council relating to the appointment 
of District Surveyors, whether they would be pre- 
pared to accept a transfer to the district of Syden- 
bam upon such conditions, but none of them were 
Willing to do so. We therefore kept in mind the 
qualifications of the District Surveyors who are 
subject to the Council's conditions at the same time 
as we considered those of the candidates who 
applied in response to the advertisements that were 
inserted inviting applications for appointment to 
this and the three other districts... . Each of the 
candidates has signed a declaration that he will 
accept the appointment, if he should be appointed, 
on terms laid down in Standing Order No. 250, and 
Mr. Monier-Williams has expressed his willingness 
to resign his appointment as District Surveyor for 
South Fulham in the event of the Council appoint- 
ing him to Sydenham. Atter giving the most careful 
„ to all be circumstances, we recom- 
mend 

(a) That Mr. Stanley Faithfull Nfonie:- Wiliams be 
‘a ppoint· d District Sutvey or fur tne district uf Sydenham, 
æ> irum and including June 1, 1903, on the conditions laid 
down in the Council's standing order relating to the 
appointment of District Surveyors, and that his resignation 
.as District Surveyor for South r ulbam be accepted as 
from and including June 1, 1903. 

(6) That Mr. Lawton Robert Ford be appointed District 
Surveyor for the District of West Wandsworth, as froin 
and including June 1, 1903, on the conditions laid down in 
the Council's standing order relating to the appointment 
of District Surveyors. 

(c) That Mr. Richard Dominic Hansom be appointed 
District Surveyor for the district of Catford. as trom and 
including June 1, 1903, on the conditions laid down in the 
‘Council's Standing Order relating to the appointment of 
‘district surveyors. 

(a) That Mr. William George Perkins be appointed 
District Surveyor for the district of West Hackney, as 
from and including June 1, 1903, on the conditions laid 
down in the Council’s Standing Order relating to the 
appointment of district surveyors.’ ” 


The recommendations were agreed to, with 
the exception of (b) which was withdrawn. 

London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill.— 
The following Joint Report of the Building 
Act, Fire Brigade, and Parliamentary Com- 
mittecs was submitted. 


“The Council on March 3, 1903, resolved not to 
‘proceed further in the present Session of Parlia- 
ment with the London Building Acts (Amendment) 
Bill, 1903, but to refer the Bill as drafted to the 
Building Act, Fire Brigade, and Parliamentary 
Committees with a view to their advising the 
Council, after consultation with such persons and 
authorities as might be desirable, as to the 
ultimate form the Bill should assume. It will be 
remembered that this Bill dealt only with the 
question of means of escape from fire, and left 
untouched other important questions with respect 
to which the London Building Act, 1804, has been 
found to need amendment. The Building Act 
Committee, in recommending the Council on 
November 4, 1902, to introduce this Bill, stated that 
they had had under consideration for some time 
past the question of a general amendment of the 
London Building Act, and we are informed that 
Only the special reason for urgency that existed last 

ear, viz., the offer of the Home Secretary to assist 
far as possible in any proposal that the Council 
might make in the present Session of Parliament to 
amend the London Building Act, 1504, su as to deal 
with the subject of safety from fire, induced the 
Building Act Committee to recommend the Council 
to introduce a Bill which did not aim at securing all 
the important amendments required. The letter 
from the Home Secretary was received on August 16, 
1902, and there was not then time to prepare a Bill 
dealing with the general amendment of the Act for 
introduction into the present session of Parliament, 
and one was therefore prepared which dealt with 
the subject of safety from fire only. It having been 
found impracticable to proceed with tbis Bill in the 
present session, we thiok that a Lill should now be 
prepared embodying all the important amendments 
which experience has proved to be necessary. A3 


to a great extent the same authorities and persons whatever to make architecture a close profession by 


will be interested whatever may be the scope of the 
Bill, the Building Act and Parliamentary Com- 
mittees do not consider that it would be 
expedient for three committees to be deal- 
ing with questions of safety from fire, and for the 


examination. 

The registration of architects will not effect any 
public benefit. Any one, honestly ignorant or in- 
competent, or dishonestly jerrybuilding, will still be- 
able to endanger human life, and will only be pre- 


Building Act Committee to be engaged at the) vented by such an Act from calling himself an 
same time in preparing proposals for amendments’ architect; the resources of esthetic and scientific 


in other directions. The Fire Brigade Committee 


nomenclature are still open to him, and ‘artist and 


are of opinion that the need of further legislation sanitary engineer will be as ensnaring to the 


with regard to protection against fire in and provi- 
sion of means of escape from buildings is extremely 
urgent. However, as the Building Act Committee, 
with whom primarily rests the responsibility ot 
submitting to the Council proposal with respect to 
the amendment of the Building Acts, question the 
eapediency of promoting a Bill exclusively dealing 
with this matter, and the Parliamentary Committee 
endorse that view, the Fire Brigade Committee have 
no alternative but toreluctantly acquiesce in the pro- 
posal to defer action until the introduction of a Bill 
which, whilst securing a general amendment of the 
Building Acts, will deal with the matters included 
in the Bill withdrawn last March. After carefully 
considering all the circumstances, we have come to 
the conclusion that the best course will be for the 
reference to the Building Act, Fire Brigade, and 
Parliamentary Committees to be discharged, and 
for the Building Act Committee to proceed with the 
preparation of proposals for securing all the amend- 
ments required in the London Building Act, 1894, 
conferring with such authorities and persons as may 
be desirable.” 

A recommendation to this effect was agreed 
to. 
The Council adjourned at 9.30 p.m. until 
June 23. 

—— ee 


THE R.I.B.A. COUNCIL ELECTION. 


Mr. E. A. GRUNING sends us the following 
correspondence for publication. 


„Palace Chambers, 
Westminster, S. W., 
May 19, 1903. 
E. A. Gruning, Esq. 
R. I. B. A. ELECTIONS. 


DEAR SIR,—I observe by the list issued by the 
Secretary that you have been nominated for the 
Council. 

Before filling up and returning my voting paper. 
I shall be glad if vou will kindly inform me whether 
you are in favour of the statutory registration of 
duly qualified architects or not. 

I enclose a stamped, addressed envelope for 
reply.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) 


“Re RI. B. A. COUNCIL ELECTION. 


25, Gresham House, 
Old Broad-street, E C., 
May 21, 1903. 


SILVANUS TREVAIL.” 


Silvanus Trevail. E:q. 

Sik, ] have duly received yours of the roth inst., 
from which I understand-that I shall not have the 
benetit-of your support at the coming election unless 
I at once state whether or not I am in favour of the 
statutory registration of duly qualified architects. 

Uader no circumstances should I commit myself 
to any such statement without the fullest and most 
careful consideration, and I feel bound to observe 
also that in no case would I associate myself with 
any party canvassing for election (in itself, as I 
think, a most undesirable proceeding) whose 
methods were similar to those adopted by you, and 
which I consider to te detrimental to the character 
of an honourable profession. 

I hold myself at liberty to make any use I may 
think fit of this correspondence. — I am, your 
obedient servant, 

(Signed) EDWD. A. GRUNING.” 


„ We entirely agree with the tone of Mr. 
Gruning’s reply. A similar impertinent com- 
munication was addressed to the Editor of 
this Journal, who has been invited to put up 
his name for election on the Council. He 
contented himself with the simpler treatment 
of putting it in the waste-paper basket. 

In reference to the same subject the fol- 
lowing admirable letter from Professor Pite 
appeared in last Saturday’s Times:— 


“ SIR—Your issue of to-day reports the annual 
dinner of the Society of Architects on Friday last, at 
which were entertained, apparently, a considerable 
number of legislators and at which was discussed a 
Bill for the registration of architects introduced 
into the House on behalf of the Society, Sir Arthur 
Hayter expressing his pleasure at this step and his 
hope that it would receive the sanction of the 
Government. 

I hope that the visitors to the Society's festival 
are not under the impression that in this matter it 
has the countenance or sympathy of the Royal 
lastitute of British Architects or of the leaders of 
the profession of architecture either in or out of 
that body, and it may be well to draw attention to 
the important protest initiated by eminent artists 
independently of the institute, and published in your 
columns about ten years ago, against any attempt 


public as the then illegal term ‘architect.’ 

That completer and fuller education in buildin 
art will be beneficial to the public needs no proof, 
and if it is capable of enforcement as a corollary to 
the Education Act it will be welcomed by all archi- 
tects, and should be imposed upon all who build, 
but whether Englishmen will ever consent to have 
their liberty of action in building castles of liberty 
curtailed by Act of Parliament is another matter. 
But no registration of architects alone will improve 
the building art of the country. 

Architecture, however, appeals to qualities of 
intellect and has imaginative range and purpose 
that demand its treatment as among the greatest of 
the liberal arts. To fetter its exercise by Act of 
Parliament will be as foolish as the action of the 
‘Masters’ of Florence in opposing Brunelleschi’s 
appointment to build the Duomo dome because he 
was not registered by them, and a Registration Bill 
such as proposed by the Society of Architects would 
have prevented an Oxford don named Christopher 
Wren from building St. Paul's; while registering all 
the incompetent quacks whose claim to be con- 
sidered architects is best judged by their works.—1 
am, Sir, yours obediently, 

BERESFORD PITE. 


Royal College of Art, South Kensington, May 18.” 
—— — ——— 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
A meeting was held at 32, Sackville-street, on 
the 20th inst., Dr. W. de Gray Birch in the 
chair. Mr. T. Bates sent for exhibition a brass 
military badge recently ſound at Brickendor- 
bury, Hertfordshire. It appears to have 
belonged to the old Volunteers of that county, 
and is probably of the date 1760, and is in very 
good preservation—Mr. Patrick, hon. sec., 
read, on behalf of the author, Major Thomas 
Gray, a very interesting paper dealing with 
the history of “The Granges of Margam 
Abbey.” The Cistercian Abbey of Margam | 
was founded in 1147 by Robert Earl of, 
Gloucester, after his marriage with Mabel, or 
Mabilia, daughter and heiress of Sir Robert 
Fitz-Hamon, who styled himself Prince of 
Glamorgan. They determined to devote part 
of her dower lands to the service of God and 
to the monks of Clairvaux, and the lands thus 
given are described as situated between the 
Kenfig river and the further bank of the, 
Afan. The granges in the parish of Margam 
numbered ten, but there were many more 
outside the parish. The reason for their 
being so numerous was the necessity of find- 
ing shelter for the sheep and cattle, sometimes 
almost at a moment's notice, against the incur- 
sions of the wild Welsh of the hills. These 
granges were named Grange de Melys, Grange 
of Groes-wen, Grange of Grug-wylht, Grange 
of the Hermitage of Theodoric, Le Neure 
Grange, Grange of Eglynmunydd, Grange of 
Llanmileangel, and Grange of Hafod Hanlog. 
They were originally farmed by the labour of 
the “fratres conversi,” but, at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, the Abbot had become 
simply a great land-owner, and the zeal and 
activity of the Cistercian Order had become , 
greatly enfeebled by the wealth of the monks | 
and the gradual abandonment of the austere 
life. The lay brethren, or conversi,” were no 
longer welcome at the abbey, so the farming 
was given up, and the granges and other lands 
were leased to secular holders. It is much to 
be regretted that no record has been kept of 
the buildings ot the old granges, as all have 
been rebuilt, with the exception of the Court 
Farm and the “ New Grange,” now in ruins. 
There is a very early notice of coal 
being worked on the Grange of Penbydd 
Waelod, in a grant, circa 1249, which gives 
to the monks all the “stony coal,” with 
ingress and egress for two-wheeled and four- 
wheeled carts and other vehicles, the monks 
undertaking to make compensation for all | 
damage done by their coal-working to the 
arable land. This coal was worked in the 
neighbourhood of Bryn, where coal is worked 
at the present day. From a lease dated March 
8, 1509, it would seem that the Welsh lan- 
guage was a source of considerable trouble to 
the monks, notwithstanding that they and their 
predecessors had dwelt so long in the land. 
They certainly could not manage the spelling, 
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although they did their best. The narrow 
‘lanes of monastic times still exist in the hamlet 
of Hafod-y-Porth, in Dyffryn valley, some 
near Hafod being only 6 ft. or 7 ft. in width. 
One of these lanes is mentioned in a deed 
dated 1516, and is still in existence. The 
paper was well illustrated by many beautiful 
photographs and a very carefully prepared 
map showing the sites of the several granges 
on the land in Margam parish given to the 
monks of Clairvaux. Mr. Blashill, Mr. Rayson, 
Mr. Patrick, Mr. Gould, and the Chairman 
joined in the discussion following the paper. 


—— et — 


Illustrations. 


CAPE UNIVERSITY COMPETITION : 


W 


SELECTED DESIGN. 

E give the illustration of the selected 
design in the competition for the new 
building for the Cape University, for 

which Mr. Aston Webb acted as assessor. The 

architect is Mr. W. Hawke, of London. 
The design was commented on in the general. 
review of the competition in our issue of 

May 23. 


DESIGN FOR LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


WE give this week the principal elevations 
and the plan of the design for Liverpool 
Cathedral, by Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, to which. 
the assessors awarded the first place, and 
which, from the latest information, it appears 
will now probably be carried out. 

The designs are all commented on in our 
leading article of this week, and therefore we 
need not here remark upon them further, 
except in regard to one point. We observe 
that the Cathedral Committee now aver that 
their first statement thatthe plan of this design 
did not meet their requirements, only arose 
from the fact that their method of computing 
the number of sittings had differed from that 
of the assessors. We cannot understand this 
argument, and our belief is that the Committee 
have felt obliged to accept the assessors’ award, 
owing to the pressure of public opinion, and 
that this is a kind of diplomatic excuse for their 
change of front. Itis one that will hardly be 
accepted. They state that they asked for a plan 
with a wide open space; they have got a plan 
with the usual long narrow space of the 
medizeval cathedral only slightly modifed. 
The position of the pulpit on the plan shows 
that what they profess to have required is not 
provided. 

We give the following description of his inten- 
¢ions in the design, which has been sent to us 
by the architect :— 

“ The general design is severe in treatment, 
and relies for its effect upon the general mass 
formed hy the grouping and proportion of the 
various parts. In order to increase the effect 
of mass, transepts have been introduced 
throughout the length of building, the interior 
of these transepts being well lighted, and the 
intervening barrel vaults, fairly dark, would 
give 2 curious effect of light and shade to the 
interior. 

The nave and choir are wide (50 ft.), the 
aisles narrow, being intended solely as a 
eneans of access to the seats, &c. Cloisters 
are introduced at the quasi-west end, and apart 
from the effect produced, enable persons 
alighting from carriages to reach the building 
ander cover should it be necessary. 

The large flanking towers, connected by a 
gable higker than the adjoining roofs, form the 

culminating feature of the exterior. 
G. GILBERT SCOTT.” 


— Ppp — — 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


“MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.— 
Qn the 23rd inst. about fifteen members, under 
the leadership of Mr. G. W. Lord, made a 
sketching visit to Mobberley Charch, Cheshire. 
The rector, Rev. H. S. Mallory, explained 
various points of interest. By the kindness of 
Mr. Ernest Leycester, Mobberley Old liall 
was also visited, and several sketches made of 
ét. On Tuesday evening, May 26, about sixty 
members visited the new Midland Hotel, 
Manchester, by permission of the architect, 
Mr. C. Trubshaw. The visitors were shown 
cound by Mr. Elwell and Mr. Sund, who 
explained the general design of the building, 
and the elaborate warming and ventilating 
arrangements. 


THE BUILDER. 


COMPETITIONS. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL.—A meeting of the 
Liverpool Cathedral Committee was held on 
Tuesday, under the presidency of Sir William 
Forwood. After a long discussion it was 
resolved, on the motion of Mr. Hampson, 
seconded by the Hon. Arthur Stanley, that 
Mr. G. F. Bodley and Mr. Gilbert Scott be 
approached with the view of their appointment 
as joint architects of the proposed Liverpool 
Cathedral, and that the design marked No. I 
(Mr. Gilbert Scott's) be selected subject to the 
above arrangement, and to such alterations 
and modifications as may be advised by the 
architects and approved by the Committee ; 
also subject to the signing of an approved 
agreement. 

CARNEGIE FREE LIBRARY, LIMERICK —At 
the request of some competitors, the trustees 
have decided to extend the time for receiving 
designs in this competition to July 1. Some 
competitors having inquired as to the entrances, 
replies have been sent that there shall be no 
entrances to the library and museum from the 
park—one entranceonly to library and museum 
from Percy-square front. 


— 
APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 
BUILDING ACT. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1894. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :— 

Berniondsey.—(a) That the resolution of the C>un- 
cil of Dacember 16, 1902, in regard to the erection 
of a one-story building on the east side of Weston- 
street, Bermondsey, be rescinded. 

(b) That the Council, in the exercise of its powers 
under Section 13 of the Act, do consent to the 
erection of a one-story building on the east side of 
Weston - street, Bermondsey (Mr. E. Crcsse for 
Messrs. J. Salomon & Co.).—Consent. 


Lincs of Frontage and Projections. 

Hammersmith. — Three houses, with one-story 
shops in front, upon the site of Montague Lodge, 
No. 264, King-street, Hammeramith (Messrs. B. T. 
and W. J. Flexman).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-square.—A projecting sign in 
front of No. 7, Wood's-mews, Park-lane, St. George, 
Hanover-square (Mr. W. J. Smith).—Consent. 

Deptſoni.— Buildings on the south side of New 
Cross- road, Deptford, between No. 106 and Port- 
land House (Mr. H. Stock for the Haberdashers’ 
Co.). Content. 

Lewisham.—Wood and tile peats to the entrances 
to Nos. 14 and 16, Micheldever-road, Lee (Mr. F. 
Britton).—Consent. l 

Holborn.—A projecting iron sign at No. 34, Eagle- 
street, Holborn (Messrs. H. Cooper & Co.)— 


Refused, 
Width of Way. 


Rotherkithe.— Buildings on the north-western side 
of Horselydown-lane, and south-western side of 
Shad-Thames, Rotherhithe (Mr. E. Faux for Messrs. 
Courage &. Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Poplar.—A wall, to form an enclosure to an 
extension of the East India Graving Dock, at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of Occhard-place, Blackwall (Mr. W. 
Jaffrey for the London Graving Dock Co., Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Limchouse.—A building at No. 490, Commercial - 
road, Limehouse, with the external wall at less 
than the prescribed distance from the centre of the 
roadway of Dorset-street (Mr. J. M. Kaight for the 
Commercial Brewery Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—The re-erection of a one- 
story building on the west side of Dantzic-street, 
Borough-road, Southwark (Mr. W. Downs for 
Messrs. R. Hoe & Co.).—Consent. 


Width of Way, Lincs of Frontage and 
Projections. 

St. George, Hanover. square. — Bay-windows in 
front of Nos. 77 and 78, South Audley-street, St. 
George, Hanover -square (Messrs. E. George & 
Yeates for Mr. E. A. Whittuck).— Consent. 

Paddington, South. -A structure in front of No. 
240, Harrow - road, Paddington (Mr. W. R. Phillips 
for Mr. G. May).—Refused. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 
Kennington.—Deviation from the plans approved 
on March 3, 1903, and a modification of the condi- 
tions of the approval, for the erection of a three- 
story stable building, with loft over, on a site on 
the west side of Vauxhall-walk, Lam (Messrs. 
J. A. J. Woodward & Sons).—Refused. 


Cubical Extent. 


Kennington.—A building (formerly known as the 
Crown Baths) on the south-west of Harleyford- 
road, Kennington, with one division, exceeding in 
extent 250,000, but not 450,000, cubic feet, belag 
used as granite, marble, and stone works (Messrs. 
J. Whitehead & Sons, Ltd.).—Congent. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE TECHNICAL DICTIONARY - CYCLOP.EDIA. 
Edited by P. R. Bjorling, C.E., aod F. T. Gissing, 
M I P.S. Part I. (Rebman, Ltd. 28.) 

THE FLEXURE OF BEAMS. By Albert E. Guy. 
(Crosby Lockwood & Son. 93) 

JOURNAL OF THE ARCHITECTURAL, ARCH.-£O- 
LOGICAL, AND HISTORIC SOCIETY OF CHESTER. 


New Series. Vol. IX. (Chester: G. R. Griffith.) 
TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN EUROPE AND THE 
LEVANT: 180-1817. The Journal of C. R. 


Cockerell, R.A. (Longmans, Green, & Co. 108. 64.) 
MODERN SUBURBAN Homes. By C. R. Snell. 
(B. T. Batsford.) 
— — — 


Correspondence. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


SiR,.— The Cathedral Committee have now, it 
appears, decided to adopt the design of Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, associating with him Mr. Bodley, R A. 

As a student deeply interested in ecclesiastical 
architecture since the year 1840, I feel greatly dis- 
appointed in the selection of this design, which dues 
not follow the types of any of cur glorious old 
cathedrals. 

Externally the desired grandeur has not been 
attained, the whole building teing broken up in 
frequent projections, which destroy the effect so 
desirable in so great a length from north to south. 

Numerous towers are provided, but they are not 
very successfully treated, and are all greatly want- 
ing in the culminating outline, which is the great 
opportunity in church architecture, the top stages 
now finishing in every case with an unbroken 
horizontal parapet. Again, the several transepts, 
which cut the nave in pieces, are each finished with 
a very flat and ineffective gable. 

It is stated that these transepts will produce 
internally agreeable shade contrasts tu the inter- 
vening nave windows, but I fear their projections 
will take from those windows much useful light. 
I have been hoping to see a truly grand tower over 
the crossing, with a magnificent spire above, but 
we are left without these and the usual entrance 
towers, so frequent in our cathedrals. The evident 
objection is a total want of the dignified repose 
which characterises our best ancient cathedrals and 
several other buildings of great national interest. 

THO. D. BARRY. 


Liverpool, May 27. 


INCRUSTATION IN WATER MAINS. 


S1R,—I shall be obliged if you can give me a 
solution to the following question :— 

“How can incrustation be removed from the 
interior of water mains without eae the 
pipes,” viz., without lifting and relaying them 

ARTHUR STEWART. 

P. S —Question asked at last viva toce examination 
in practical sanitary science at Sanitary Institute. 

[Incrustation in water mains is often removed by 
means of “devils” or scrapers. These are made in 
various forms by different makers, but consist 
easentially of a number of iron or steel scrapers 
around a central spindle, to which two discs or 
plugs (of approximately the same diameter as the 
pipe to be cleared) are attached. The discs are 
centred on the spindle at a distance from each 
other somewhat greater than the diameter of the 
largest branch in the main. The spindle may bea 
flexible steel tube, or may be knuckle-jointed, so 
that the scraper will pass around bends. To insert 
the scraper the water must be turned off, and a 
pipe cut out to the required length, and made good 
temporarily but securely after the scraper has 
inserted. The water is then turned on, and the 
pressure, acting on the plugs, forces the scraper 
forward to another opening. In some cases pipes 
with bolted covers are laid in the mains at suitable 
points, and the scrapers can be inserted after 
removing the covers. Scrapers of this kind are 
made by the Glenfield Co., Kilmarnock, and others. 
A different kind is made by J. Tylor & Sons, of 
Newgate-street, and can be properes by water 
pressure or drawn through the pipes by means of 
ropes attached to eyes provided for the purpose.— 
ED. } 


R.LB.A. “SPECIAL” EXAM. 


Six. Will you kindly allow me, through the 
medium of your paper, to ask for a concise list of 
the books considered essential for an intending 
candidate, of modest means, to purchase, as the 
list recommended to students in The Kalendar is 


intended to be merely suggestive ? 
. A READER. 


— oe 


“SHEPWOOD” PARTITION BRICK.—This is the 
form of partition brick which was noticed favourabl 
in our first review of the Earl’s Court Fire Exhibi- 
tion (p. 511 ante), when we observed that the 
name could not be found either on the stall or in 
the catalogue. It is made by Messrs. Shepwood, of 
Walton-on-Thames, and seems to be one of the 
best fireproof partitions of its kind. 
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with dwelling-house on the east side of Crown- 
street and its junction with Portland-street, and 
dwelling-house and shops on the north side of Port- 
land-street immediately east of the first-mentioned 
dwelling-house, for Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie, 
architects. Alterations and additions to premises at 
rear of No. 477, Union-street, for the Aberdeen 
Dairy Co., Ltd., per Mr. A. M. Mackenzie, architect. 
Dwelling-house and shops on the north side of 
Great Western-road at its junction with Claremont- 
street, for Mr. John Fraser, per Mr. R. G. Wilson, 
architect. % ... 
THE “ KENILWORTH” WAVERLEY HOTEL.— 
This hotel, in Great Russell-street, Blocmsbury, is 
the second of the Cranston's Waverlev Temperance 
hotels erected in London, the first being in South- 
ampton-row. The dressings are in Portland stone, 
and the porch in white Italian granite. The hall is 


lined with Pavonazza and Cippolino marbles, and 
administrative and out-patients’ block has been | the lounge with oak panelling. The joinery in all 


built at the Western bank branch of the Sheffield public rooms is executed in fumed oak. The floors 
Children’s Hospital. The building consists of new are Messrs. Stuart’s granolithic, with wood margins 
Patients and administrative department. The round the walle, and where tlooring is necessary it 
out-patients’ department is entered from Clarkson- is in oak, maple, or pitchpine blocks. The parti- 
street, and the rooms set apart for the purpose are | tions are in solid plaster, and there are no wood 
waiting-room, 34 ft. by 23 ft., surgeons’ examination- joists, floor plates or partition timbers. The roof 
rx ms, isolation ward, dispensary, theatre, &c. The timbers are oak, and the roof is shut off by a 
administrative department is entered from Western granolithic ceiling. There are two sets of fire escape 
bank, and provides for kitchene, boardroom, store- stairs, with straight fights and square landings, and 
room. and larder, nurses’ mess and sitting-room, | an escape door from each corridor. The bathrooms 
matron's department, and house surgeon's depart- | and lavatories are paved with marble terrazzo, and 
ment. The two upper floors above this provide for | lined with embossed tile dados and Lincrusta 
nurses’ bedrooms, &c., and servants’ bedrooms. fillings. The kitchen, larders, and serveries are 
The contractors were Messrs. Geo. Longden & Sons ; | lined with white glazed bricks and white tiles, and 
Ar. J. Bussey. was the clerk of works; and Mesars, furnished with coal, gas and steam fittings. The 
John D. Webster & Son the architects. ground floor servery is fitted with gas and steam 
BATHS, WEST HUMBERSTONE, LEICESTERSHIRE. fittings for carving and serving, and for preparation 
—The new Corporation baths at West Humberstone 


Wells-street and Neate-street, and will serve for the 
northern part of the borough. The library com- 
prises a newspaper reading-room on the right band 
of the entrance, and on the left the reference read- 
ing-room is located, with the lending library to the 
tear. The baths accommodate filty slipper baths in 
four departments, these and the washhouses being 
controlled and served by a central office. The 
builder is Mr. H. L. Holloway, Deptford. The cost 
of the building, exclusive of the engineering work 
and value of the site, amounts to over 18, 0001. The 
clerk of the works was Mr. J. Lake. The architects 
were Messrs. M. B. Adams and William Oxtoby. 
lost. C E, the Borough Engineer. 

RAILWAY GOODS DEPOT, BERMONDSEY.—In the 
course of next month will be opened a range oi 
buildings erected by the London, Brighton, & South 
Coast Railway Company, at a cost of about 250,000, 
for their guods and parcels traffic. The new 
premises are situated at Willow Walk. near Upper 
Grange - road, and include a shed, measuring so it. 
by 135 ft., above which is a warehouse for the 
storage of grain, and of produce and merchandise 
awaiting delivery to the consignees. At an official 
inspection of the premises last week it was stated 
that whereas all the goods traffic fifty or sixty years 
ago was dealt with in a single shed underneath one 
archway, the average daily extent of tonnage dealt 
witi at Willow Waik amounts to 630 tons inwards 
and 1.450 tons outwards, being tor the greater 
portion Continental goods. Ine new buildings 
have a capacity for 10,000 tons. 

BAPTIST SCHOOL, HALIFAX.—Ona the 218t inst. 
Trinity-road Baptist School, Halifax, was reopened 
after alteration. The work has been carried out 
under the direction of Messrs. Utley, Hebblethwaite 
& Utley, architects. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


PRIMITIVE METHODIST BUILDINGS, WALLSEND. 
—The foundation-stone has just been laid of Primi- 
tive Methodism Sunday schools at Wallsend, at the 
corner of Station-road and Elton-street. Adjoining 
these premises it is intended eventually to erect a 
charch. Mr. T. E. Davidson, of Newcastle, pre- 
pared the plans for the building, and Messrs. David- 
son & Bolam, of Birtley, are the contractors. 

NEW CHURCH, Sr. PETER'S, LOWESTOFT. —The 
dedication-stone of the new chancel and vestries in 
connexion with St. Peter’s Church was laid recently. 
The extension consists of a new chancel, a mornin 
papel, with organ chamber over. and vestries, wit 

ting chamber underneath. Mr. E. P. Warren, 

of London, is the architect, and the builders are 
Mesers. Collins & Godfrey, of Tewkesbury. 

CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL, SHEFFIELD. — A new 


. of tea and coffee. Accommodation is provided for — . 
were opened on the 18th inst. The baths are] about 350 visitors, and there is a complete system of 
sit ated at the angle formed by Spence-street and electric lighting, speaking tubes and bells, and a FOREIGN. 
Bridge-road, with a frontage of 190 ft. to the telephone service. Mr. George Waymouth is the 


former, along which is ranged the swimming-pond, 
measuring in itself 100 ft. by 45 ft. Over this is 
constructed a roof span nf about 80 ft, supported 
on nine steel principale. The walls are lined with 
white pressed bricks, relieved by ornamental bands, 
and the bath itself is faced with white glazed bricke. 
Surrounding the swimming-bath is a gallery with a 
promenade, and under this a gallery with tiers of 
seats ranged over elghty dressing-boxes, approached 
by wide corridors with glazed screen doors. There 
are five exits. In addition to the dressing-boxes 
are dressing-rooms designed for the accommodation 
of clubs or teams. A feature of the new buildings 
is the addition of twelve spray baths, with marble 
divisions and recessed floors in mosaic ; and behind 
is a vapour bath, There are also the 
,attendants’ office, and a wailing and cooling-room. 
The exterior is of Ellistown pressed bricks with 
Darley stone dressing. The architect was Mr. 
Arthur H. Hind, of Leicester: Mr. Jobn Scholes 
acted as clerk of the works. The principal con- 
are Messrs. F. Beck & Co. 

BATHS, BRADFORD.—New central baths for Brad- 
ford are being erected in Great Horton-road from 
the plans of Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman. ‘The duty of 
sup-rintending the carrying-out of the work is in 
the hands of the City Architect, Mr. F. E. P. 
Edwards. The whole pores will be lighted by 
electricity, and the total cost of the present scheme, 
including 6,000}. for the site, is 33,250}. The clerk 
of the works is Mr. N. A. Atkinson. The following 
are the principal contractors :— Masons and ex. 
cavators, Mr. Walter R. Booth, Clayton ; con- 
creter3 and plasterers, Messrs. B. Dixon & Co, 

ord ; carpenters and joiners, Messrs. Jackson 

. ; ironfounders and smiths, Messrs. J. Hitchin 
& Son, Halifax; plumbers and glaziers, Messrs. H. 
Braithwaite & Co., Leeds; slaters, Messrs. Hill & 
Nelson, Bradford ; painter, Mr. Walker Priestley ; 
electric lighting, Mr. C. W. Webster; boilers, 
Messre. Hewitt & Kellett ; heating and ventilating, 
the Lancashire Heating Co., Manchester; and 
laundry fittings, W. Summerscales & Sons, Limited, 
Keighley. 

EW BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN.—The plans of 
the following new buildings in Aberdeen have been 
sanctioned :— Additions to offices on the east side 
of Miller-street, for Messrs. J. Miller & Co., per 
Mesere. Jenkins & Marr, architecte. Granite works 
on the north side of Leslie-road, for Messrs, 
Mearns & Reid, granite merchants, per Mr. Duncan 
Hodge, architect. Addition to the Northern 
Nursing Home on the south side of Albyn-place, 
for Miss Horsnaill, per Mr. A. H. L. Mackinnon, 
architect. Shops, offices, and dwelling-house at 
Market-street, for Mr. John Drummond, per Messrs. 
Cameron & Watt, architects. Two dwelling- 
houses on the south side of Howburn-place, for Mr. 
Alexander Sim, per Messrs. Cameron & Watt, 
architects. Shop on the south side of Mid 
Stocket- road, for Mr. Robert Rarror, per 
Messrs. Walker & Duncan, archi. ects. Two 
dwelling-houses on the west side of Burns- 
road. for Mr. George Milne, per Messrs Cameron 
& Watt, architects. Four dwelling-houses on the 
north side of Hutcheon-street, for Messrs. Brown 
& Watt, architects. Two dwelling-houses on the 
west side of Berryden-road, for the Loval Order of 
Shepherds, per Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie, archi- 
tects. Cooperage at Point Law, for Messrs. Stewart, 
Duthie, & Co., per Messrs. D. & J. R. McMillan, 
architects. Alterations and additions ia connexion 


FRANCE.—The Society of “Amis dv Louvre” has 
united with that of “Amis du Luxembourg in 
petitioning the Art Department of the Ministry to 
remove Carpeauxs celebrated group. La Danse,” 
trom the front of the Opera-House and place it in a 
museum, replacing it on the building by a copy in 
stone. —— M. Bechmann, the Director oi the 
Service des Eaux of Par ie, is preparing a scheme 
for getting water from the Loirc, t ken iron the 
subterranean strata in the Val d' O. cus. The 
aqueduct for the purpose will be 100 kilometres 
in length, and could furnish to Paris daily 430,000 
cubic metres of water, taken from the north bend oi 
the Loire. There is an exhibition of the works 
of M. Carolus-Duran at M. Bernbeim's gallery, Rue 
Lafitte, which will remain open till June 10 — The 
twenty-seventh Congress of the Société des Beanx- 
Arts is to open on June 2, at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, under the presidency of M. Lucien Magne, the 
architect.——The State nas opened an establish- 
ment for a sale of national manufactures. I: is 
situated at the angle of the Boulevard des Italiens 
and the Rue Favart.—— The new college of Pon- 
toise, of which M. Guerhardt is the architect, was 
ofncially opened on Sunday last. This graceful 
building, which is planned also with every modern 
improvement, is situated on a hill which overlooks 
the whole valley of the Oise. The town of Nice, 
where a competition was opened for making awards 
for the most beautiful buildings erected, has 
awarded gold medals to the architects MM. Delmas 
Randon, Mars, and Bermond ; and silver medals to 
MM. Bellon, Virello, Sioly, Grassi, Dalmas, Girard, 
and Sandier.——M. Henriet, architect, of Nice, has 
drawn up a scheme for a Port de Plaisance at 
Pierre-Fourni, at an estimated cost of 24 million 
francs ——The Croix Rousse railway terminus at 
Lyons is to be rebuilt ; it has long been too small for 
the traffiz.——M. Gerome has modelled a monument 
to the Imperial Guards who fell at Waterloo. It is to 
be inaugurated ia November, on the field of Water- 
loo.——M. Petit, architect to the Department oi 
Seine-et-Oise, has been commissioned to prepare the 
plans for a new Palais de Justice for Mantes, to cost 
about 250,000 francs.——Tne inauguration of the 
Victor Hugo Museum, in the Piace des Vosges, 
will take place in the latter part of June. 

AUSTRIA.—Among the ancient buildings in Vienna 
now undergoing demolition is the bail house, or 
racquet court, attached to the Hofburg. For many 
years, until 1871, the house was used as a museum. 
Now it has been decided that the building ill accords 
in an artistic sense with the restored Hofburg, and 
that is why it is being levelled to the ground. 
The authorities in Vienna who have control of the 
canals advertise a competition, open to the world. 
for a scheme for the construction of quays and ship 
accommodation generally, the plans to be sent in 
by March 31, 1904. Tne premiums offered are 
100,000 kronen, 75,000 kronen, and 50,000 kronen. 

UNITED STATES.— The Massachusetts Legislature 
Committee on Metropolitan Affairs has voted to 
report favourably on a Bull providing for the con- 
struction ot a dam across the Charles River, between 
Boston and Cambridge, substantially in accordance 
with the scheme drawn up by the Commiasion 
which has been considering the matter for the past 
year. Boston architects and engineers are strongly 
in favour of the scheme ——The annual Report of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts has recently been 
issued, from which we gather that the new depart- 
ment of Egyptian antiquities has grown very con- 


architect, and Messrs. Howard & Co. the chief con- 
tractors, the cost of erection being about 50,000. 

THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, NEW BOND-STREET. 
— Consequently upon the migration of the Grosvenor 
Club to new quarters, all the contents and house- 
hold effects of the clut in New Bond-street have 
recently been dispersed by sale at auction. The 
premises are now being extensively altered by 
Messrs. J. Simpson & Son, contractors, under Mr. 
W. Cave's directions and superintendence, for the 
Orchestrelle Company, and will be reopened under 
the name of the Kolian Hall. 

PIER, BLACKPOOL.—The Blackpool Promenade 
widening project having necessitated the setting- 
back of the Central Pier entrance, the directors 
decided on what is practically the reconstruction of 
the shore end of the pier, and the various works 
are now approaching completion. The main front- 
age and deck have been widened from about 60 ft. to 
110 ft., the turnstiles and toll-offices. have been set 
back 60 ft., and the waist of the pier has also been 
doubled in width from 22 ft. to 43 ft. Forty feet 
from the main entrance have been erected the new 
entrance buildings and arcade, with an ele- 
vation of go ft. to the promenade front. In the 
centre is placed the arcade, or shelter, with a 
promenading space of 80 ft. by 50 ft., which also 
serves as the main approach to the pier, and on 
each side of this arcade, extending for a distance of 
80 ft., are placed new shops, offices, &c. The central 
arcade is covered by a circular hipped and boarded 
roof. Along each side and end of the new building 
has been formed, by means of a flat roof over the 
shops and ends of the arcade, a continuous promen- 
ade 18 ft. wide, and approached by spiral staircases 
fixed in the angle turrets at each corner of the 
main front to the promenade. The new buildings 
have been carried out from the designs and under 
the supervision of Messrs. R. Kaill Freeman and F. 
Freeman, architects, of Bolton. The engineer for 
the iron and steelwork in the superstructure is Mr. 
Walter Tester, C.E., of Manchester, and for the 
substructure ironwork, Mr. Thomas Dryden, of 
Preston. The total cost of the extensions is about 
12,000}. 

SUNDAY SCHOOLS, HALEBANK, LANCASHIRE.— 
The foundation-stones were laid on the 21st in3t. in 
connexion with the new Wesleyan Sunday Schools 
at Halebank. Provision is being made for one 
large room, to accommodate 200 scholars, and three 
classroom., obtained by the conversion of the 
present school, which will be connected by a 
corridor to the new building, with necessary cloak- 
room and other accommodation. The building 
will be erected by Mr. Edwin Wood. contractor, of 
Widnes, from designs by Mr. John K. Newburn. 

POST OFFICE, SUNDERLAND.—A new post-ottice 
has been erected at Sunderland. The new building 
occupies a site 270 fl. by 63 ft. in West Sunniside, 
and the plans were prepared by Mr. Henry Tanner, 
London. The work of construction has been carried 
out by Mr. J. W. White, of Sunderland, under the 
supervision of Mr. E. J. Searchtield, of H.M. Office 
of Works, London. 

KURSAAL, WHITBY.—A Kursaal building is to be 
erected at Whitby, near Monkseaton station. Mr. 
W. Hope, of Newcastle, is the architect, and Mr. 
S. F. Davidson is the contractor. 

LIBRARY AND BATHS, CAMBERWELL.—The joint 
public library and baths and washhouses in Wells- 
street. Camberwell, were opened recently by Lady 
Llangattock. The buildings have frontages in 
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respect. Mr. Coombs is not the architect to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners; he was acting on the 
occasion for Mr. W. D. Caroe. 

DISUSED BURIAL GROUNDS ACT==ST. SEPUL- 
CHRE, HOLBORN.—The Parks Committee of the 
London County Council reported as follows at 
Tuesday’s meeting of the Council: —“ In November 
last our attention was drawn by Mr. H. McLachlan, 
District Surveyor, to a proposed extension of some 
day schools on the disused burial grouod of St. 
Sepulchre, Holborn. From an inspection of the 
plans of the proposed building it appeared that the 
building would occupy a larger area than that 
approved under the faculty, and tbat the whole ot 
the elevations, sections, and internal arrangements 
were different from those sanctioned by the faculty ; 


siderably, and a special curator has been appointed | without express instructions from the Council, we 
to take care of it. A keeper of paintings and an | will not allow advice to be given by the. brigade 
assistant curator of classical art have also been ap- | with regard to any buildings except those belonging 
pointed “to continue more efficiently the policy of | to the Government, with respect to which we wish 
giving personal explanations of the collections to | to have an opportunity of further considering the 
those who wish for them.” circumstances. As it is desirable that a definite 
— answer should be sent without unnecessary delay 

f to the authoritles and persons who have written 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


asking for advice, we propose to reply to these as 
PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


well as to other applicants who may apply for 
—The Simplex Steel Conduit Co. have opened a 


assistance to the etfect that the Council regrets to 
brauch office at 165A, West George-street, Glasgow. be unable to accede toitheir request.” A recom- 
ne business of Messrs. Mellowes & Co., roof | Mendation to this effect was agreed to. 
glazing manufacturers, of Sheffield and London, has | AVERY HILL. — IL. rd Monkswell, the Chairman 
been converted into a limited company under the [of the London County Council, opened on Saturday 
name of Mellowes & Co., Ltd.” The registered | last the estate at Eltham known as Avery Hill, 
office is at Corporation-street, Sheffield, the London | Which was purchased recently by the Council for | and the solicitor was instructed to take any steps 
ottice at 28, Victoria-street. 25,000/, The property has an area of eighty-four | that might be necessary to prevent a contravention 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL AND DRAINAGE, NORTHAMPp- | 2¢Te8, and includes the house and outbuildings | of the Act. The architect to the vicar was commu- 
TON.—A Local Government Board inquiry into the | erected for the late Colonel J. T. North. The Council | nicated with, and it was understood that, having 
application of the Northampton Town Council for now proposes to reserve a portion of the house as a f regard to the Council's objections, the _proposal 
sanction to borrow 3,500/. for works of sewerage convalescent home, and in connexion therewith the | would not be proceeded with without notice tu the 
and surface water drainage, including the construc- part of the garden to the north has been enclosed | Council. We have since received notice from the 
tion of works in the parish of Weston Favell, was for the benefit of future patients. The rest of the | Bishop of London's registry that a petition has been 
held at the Council Chamber, Town Hall, Northamp- estate will be devoted to the public for the purposes | lodged by the vicar for a further faculty to carry 
ton, on the rsth inst., by Mc. H. Percy Boulnois, of recreation and rest, the ballroom, the sculpture | out an extension of the school buildings differing 
M.last.C.E., one of the Inspectors of the Local | gallery, and the conservatories being retained as | from that authorised by the faculty of 1800. Oa an 
Government Board. There were present Mr. | Shelters and refreshment-rooms. inspection being made of the petition and plans it 
Herbert Hankinson (Town Clerk), Mr. A. Fidler THE CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE.—The half yearly | appeared that the proposal, if carried out, would be 
(Borough Engineer), and Mr. T. E. Goosey general meeting of this Society was held on Monday | a contravention of the Act, and we consequently 
(manager of the Northampton Sewage Farm), and evening last in the hall of Clifford’s Ian, when the | caused an appearance to be entered in the matter, 
others. Dean of Westminster presided over a crowded | and have since, on behalf of the Council, filed an 
WAR MEMORIAL, TYNEMOUTH.—A South African | gathering of membersand friends. Amongst those | answer to the petition.” 
war memorial is to be erected at Tyne nouth from present were Mr. Stirling Lee, Miss Emily Ford, GUIDE TO SOUTH-EASTERN AND CHATHAM RAIL- 
the design prepared by Mr. A. B. Plummer—in | Rev. Percy Dearmer, Mc. Nelson Dawson, Mr. F. C. | way. — This is a nicely got-up guide to the 
commemoration of the services rendered by Tyne- Eecles (the newly appointed secretary of the Alcuin | holiday places on the route of the South-Eastern 
mouth men who took part in the late campaign. Club), Me. John P. Seddon, Miss A. M. Homan | Railway, giving information and illustrations as to 
CORNBURY PaRK.— Mr. J. Belcher writes to say (secretary of the St. Dunstan Society), and Mr. | various seaside places. 
that the date of the late Renaissance wing of this | Francis Burgess (secretary of the League). A EVERYBODY'S STREET GUIDE TO LONDON — 
house should have been given as 1630, not 17 50, as | lecture on- Altars—their Arrangement and Orna-| The small street guide under this name, published 
given in the short description under“ Illustrations ” | ments,” was delivered by Mr. F.C. Eecles, who in the | by Mr. John Dicks at the price of 1d., gives in 
in our issue of May 16. The date 1750, we may course of his remarks, traced the gradualdevelopment | alphabetical order the names and postal districts of 
say, was furnished to us by Mr. Belcher, the archi- | Of the Christian altar of primitive times into the | the London streets, and in two parallel columns the 
tect of the new portion of the house, and we | altar of the medi:vval type found in the illuminated | names of the nearest main thoroughfare and nearest 
accepted it at the moment on his authority. We | manuscripts which have come down to us. By [railway station. It is a very useful publication, 
nd, however, that we had recorded the correct | means of a series of excellent lantern slides, he | even for those who know London pretty well; and 
date, 1430, in a note on Cornbury Park published | Showed that the modern artist would find plenty of | specially so, of course, for strangers. 
two years ago (April 13, 1901). scope for his inventive genius. even if restricted to MOVING A BRICK BUILDING.—An unusual and 
INSPECTION OF BUILDINGS BY THE MErRo. | the traditional treatment of the Holy Table imposed | somewhat complicated feat recently accomplished 
POLITAN FIRE BRIGADE.—The Fire Brigade Com | upon us by the “ Ornaments Rubric.” He strongly | consisted in the removal of a two-story brick 
mittee of the London County Council reported as | deprecated the prevailing tendency of making the | and frame building for a distance of 50 ft. in 
follows at the meeting on Tuesday :—* For many altar insignificant by drawing the eye of the | one direction, then rooft. in another direction, and 
years past it has been the practice, when the autho- | Observer trom the table itself to an erection of | finally in lowering it 35 ft. to a new foundation. 
tities of public institutions have applied for advice | Candlesticks and pots of flowers behind it. It is almost unnecessary to add that this remarkable 
in connexion with the fire arrangements of the CLIFFORD'S INN.—In regard to the sale of | series of operations took place in the United States. 
buildings under their control, to allow the desired | Clifford's Inn, at the sale the auctioneer was asked | The building in question, measuring 40 ft. by 48 fl., 
service to be rendered by the fire brigade, on the | if he would guarantee that the western portion of | was the residence of a gentleman in Pittsburg, who 
understanding that neither the Council nor the | the site could be built upon. The auctioneer, it is | wished to build a better house on the original site 
brigade undertook any responsibility in the matter, | Said, replied that the land could all be built upon, | without wasting the money he had already expended 
or received any tee in respect of the assistance given. | and he had received no notice from the Crown to] in bricks and mortar. Under the direction of 
The work has been done without any addition being the contrary. Questioned as to how the covenant | specialists, holes were cut through the walls of two 
made to the staff of the brigade, but at times difi- could be set aside, the auctioneer replied that legal | opposite sides just below the first floor, and through 
culty has been experienced in doing the work, which | advice had been taken. and the vendors were | them were placed fifteen horizontal needle beams, 
necessarily occupies a considerable amount of | advised not only that the land could be built upon, | r2 ip. square, upon which the walls, partitions, 
time. It is important, moreover, to bear in mind | but that there was no one to put the covenant in | and floors were wedged up, and which were sup- 
that the inspection has, save in the case of | force. It now appears that the Crown have placed | ported by double tiers of cross timbers. These 
certain Government buildings, not been periodic, | two large notice boards to the north of Clitford's | were in turn carried on four equidistant lines of 
but has been made once for all. In the early years | Inn-garden, on the open space surrounding the | continuous longitudinal timbers, which were 
of the Council’s existence the requests for assistance | Record Office. These boards state that the Crown | simultaneously liited by screw-jacks, when woo-en 
were few in number, but during the last year or so | is entitled to rights of light over Clitford’s Inn in| rollers were inserted. The lower part of the 
the requests made to us for assistance of the kind | connexion with the windows of a building known | brickwork was then cut free from the founda- 
referred to have become more numerous, and at | as Judges’ Chambers, which formerly stood on the | tion, and the house was drawn along by the aid of 
present we have before us applications with regard | site of these boards.— The City Court of Common | suitable tackle. As the new site and the intervening 
to some thirty buildings of all sizes, in addition to | Council, on the 21st inst., had before it a letter from | ground were both much lower than the original 
the county asylums under the control of the Coun- | the Clerk of the London County Council in reference | level, it was necessary to block up the house for the 
cil. In these circumstances we have devoted care- | to the preservation of Clifford's Inn and Garden, | greater part of the journey, and in some places the 
ful consideration to the question whether the and suggesting it might be kept as an open space | blocking had to be built to a height of yoft. The 
course which has hitherto been followed in this | forthe benefit of the many people around Fetter- | cribbing was built of 6-in. by 8-in. timber in towers 
matter should be continued. We cannot regard as | lane and neighbourhood. The matter was referred | about 4 ft. square, and about 2 ft. apart, braced 
entirely satisfactory the practice which has obtained | to the Streets Committee. transversely and longitudinally by long timbers, 
in the past, for, notwithstanding the disclaimer of THE INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING So- | passing through several towers. In order to change 
responsibility to which we allude above, we feel that it | CIETY.— The eighty-fifth annual Report of this So- | the direction of movement after the first section of 
is possible that, should loss of life from fire occur in | ciety records that the Society has been instrumental | 50 ft. had been traversed, the rollers were removed 
an institution with regard to which the fire brigade had | in aiding in the erection of no less than 2,392 | by the aid of screw-jacks ; new sills were then laid 
at any time given advice, persons unacquainted with | additional new churches, and in assisting in re- in the required direction on a descending gradient 
the facts might attempt to attach responsibility to] building, enlarging, or otherwise improviug the ac- | of 1 in 24, and the rollers were again inserted. At 
the Council as well as to the brigade, even though | commodation in 6,280 other churches or consecrated | the end of the course. a lower level of 6 ft. had 
the inspection by fire brigade officers might have | chapels of ease. By these means more than 2,000,000 | been reached, and the remaining descent of 20 ft. 
taken place years before the fatality occurred, and | additional seats have been secured, by far the greater | was accomplished by transferring the weight from 
even though the advice given might not have | part of which are for the free use of the parishioners | the cribbing to screw-jacks, two courses being dealt 
been acted upon. We think that, if the brigade is | according to law. The actual amount of money | with at a time until the building finally rested upon 
to continue to undertake work of the nature inj entrusted to the Society and use in making grants | its new foundation. The weight of the house was 
question, it should be done in a systematic and | towards the objects named has reached 807,4161. | about zoo tons, and it is a noteworthy fact that the 
thorough way, and that the inspections should be | The report includes the following very necessary and | moving was safely accomplished by only fourteen 
periodic. We cannot disguise from ourselves. how- | practical recommendation ia regard to fire insur- | men in the short time of sixteen days, without even 
ever, that if this be done the annual cost of the | ance :—“ Every year the Committee feel it impera- | cracking the plaster. 
brigade will be greatly increased, especially having | tive to remind incumbents and churchwardens how PAINTING OF EXTERNAL WOOD AND IRONWORK 
regard to the circumstance that, once the Council | important it is for churches to be adequately insured | AT FIRE-STATIONS.—At Tuesday's meeting of the 
agreed to undertake the work of periodically in- | against fire, and within the last year two cases have | London County Council the Fire Brigade Com- 
specting public buildings, it might be difficult for the | come before the Society in which the churches have | mittee reported as follows: — With a view to 
Council to decline to comply with applications for | been almost entirely destroyed by fire, and it has | convenience and economy, we decided two years 
similar work to be undertaken in the case of been found afterwards that they have not been | ago that the painting of the external wood and iron- 
mercantile establishments. It has been urged insured for an adequate amount to enable the work at stations, instead of being. as heretofore, 
that the expense of the inspection staff that would | damage to be repaired. This is very false economy, | included in the repairs carried out from year to year 
be necessary might be met by charging fees accord- | and it may be well to point out that insurances | at each station, should be executed separately, a 
ing to a scale, and it has even been suggested | against fire can be effected in the Ecclesiastical | certain number of stations to be painted each year, 
that the receipts from such a source would even- | Insurance Ottice, which makes grants from its sur- | and the work to be so arranged that each station is 
tually substantially exceed the expenses, but we | plus profits to the Incorporated Church Building | painted once every four years. Since then we have 
are dubious astothis. In view of the undoubted | Society, and to other church societies.” decided that street-stations shall be painted trien- 
fact that the annual expenditure on the brigade} REBUILDING OF ABERGWILI PALACE.—The para- | nially, and that the front appliance-room doors at 
would ultimately be largely augmented if the | graph which we quoted last week from the South | stations shall be painted externally once every two 
Wales Daily News in reference to the rebuilding of | years. The architect has submitted to us a list 


Council were to embark on the policy of general 
inspection, we have come to the determination that, | Abergwili Palace appears to be incorrect in one of twenty-one stations and street-stations, the 
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external wood and ironwork of which, he 


su should be painted this year, and a list 
of twenty-three other stations at which the appli- 
ance-room doors only should be painted this year. 
We have referred the specification and bills 
of quantities, with the architect's estimate, to the 
Works Committee, but they have not yet had an 
opportunity of considering the matter. If the 
Works Committee are satisfied with the estimate, 
we pose that the work shall be carried out 
without the intervention of a contractor. In the 
con event we propose that tenders shall be 
obtained. It is desirable that the painting should 
be put in hand, and we therefore ask the Council to 
authorise an arrangement under which the delay 
incidental to the adjournment for the Whitsuntide 
recess will be avoided. For obvious reasons we do 
not now state the amount of the architect's estimate, 
but we may mention that it is less than goo/. The 
iture Is covered by the amount provided in 
the estimate for the current financial year for work 
at stations.” The Committee recommended accor- 
dingly, and the recommendations were agreed to. 

LONDON WATER BOARD.—Mr. R. M. Beachcroft, 
Chairman, presided over a special meeting of the 
Metropolitan Water Board held on the 220 inst. at 
the offices of the Metropolitan Asylums Board. The 
General Purposes Committee reported that 121 
applications had been received for the appointment 
of Clerk to the Board, and the names of three 
candidates were submitted to the Board: Mr. 
George W. Clarke, Town Clerk of Stepney; Mr. 
Albert B. Pilling, Town Clerk of Dsvonport : and 
Mr. William Terrey, general manager cf the Sheffield 
Corporation Waterworks. Tae two last named 
having been interviewed by the Board Mr. Terrey 
was appointed by a large majority. The salary 
attaching to the office is 1,500/. per annum, 
and the question of pension or superannuation 
is left open. The Law and Parliamentary Com. 
mittee recommended that Messrs. Linklater & Co., 
of Bond-court, Walbrook, be appointed solicitors to 
the Board, and that Mr. H. L. Cripps, senior mem- 
ber of the firm of Messrs. Dyson & Co., Parlia- 
mentary agents and solicitors, should be engaged to 
advise the Board generally on the conduct of its case 
before the Court of Arbitration, Mr. Cripps being 
willing to accept the position on the terms of re- 
ceiving a specific fee of 500 ys. by way of retainer 
in respect of each of the cases of the eight com- 
panies, and a covering retainer of 500 gs. in respect 
of the minor arbitrations and agreements, with an 
additional fee of 500 gs. in the event of the arbi- 
tration proceedings not being completed within 
eighteen months. The recommendations of the 
Committee were agreed to. The Chairman stated 
that an intimation had been received to the etfect 
that the fees of the arbitrators had been fixed at 
5,500). each. 

CITY SQUARE, LEEDS.—The Improvements Com- 
mittee of the Leeds City Council met on the 20th 
inst., and devoted the greater part of the sitting to 
the consideration of the means to be adopted for the 
development of City-square. Fur some weeks 
housebreakers have been busily engaged on the plot 
of land lying in the narrow neck between Quenec- 
street and Wellington-street on the south-western 
side of the square, where stood a number of ugly 
buildings, some one-storied tobacco kiosks, and an 
unseemly wealth of hoarding. These buildings have 
now been razed to the ground, and it is for the 
Improvements Committee to determine the future of 
the site. The Committee had previously decided 
that the greater portion of the land should be re-let 
for building purposes, and had provisionally fixed 
the line whereat the new erection should terminate 
and the pavement begin. This decision had a dis- 
turbing effect upon the members of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society, who deputed Messrs. 
Butler Wilson (President). Richard Wood (Vice- Presi- 
dent), and H. S. Chorley (Hon. Sec.) to wait upon the 
Committee with an expression of their views. The 
deputation attended the meeting, and suggested that 
the line of building should be carried further back 
from the square, in order that perfect harmony 
might be attained with the corresponding pavement 
on the north-western side of the square. They 
further suggested that the purchasers of the vacant 
land should be required to erect a building symmet- 
rical with the Standard Assurance Buildings, which 
forms a conspicuous feature of the square on the 
far side of the General Post Oftice, with respect to 
contour, skvline, and general architectural outline. 
The City Engineer (Mr. Thomas Hewson) intro- 
duced a third building line, farther back still tt an 
the line suggested by the d-putation, who, how- 
ever, intimated that this would likewise meet their 
suggestion. The Committee eventually resolved to 
visit the site and decide for themselves which of the 
three building lines was the most suitable. It should 
be added that the statue of the Black Prince is 
expected shortly to assume its legitimate position 
on the pedestal in the centre of the square, and, if 
a7 the Midland Company could be induced to 
build or remodel the entrance to their station, 
Leeds would possess a really handsome piazza.— 
Yorkshire Observer. 

BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART.—The 
Museum and School of Art Committee recently 
held a special meeting in order to appoint a 
successor to Mr. Edward R. Taylor, who will 
retire on June 30 from the head-mastership of the 
Municipal School of Art under the terms of the 


Corporation superannuation scheme. Alderman the 
Right Hon. W Kenrick presided, The Com- 
mittee unanimously appointed Mr. R. Catterson- 
Smith, who has since 1901 been head-master of the 
Vittoria-street School for Jewellers and Silversmiths. 
Mr. Catterson-Smith was born in Dublin. His 
father was President of the Royal Hibernian 
Academy. Originally a successful student and 
assistant teacher at the Dublin School of Art, Mr. 
Catterson-Smith, at the age of twenty, entered the 
studio of Henry Foley, R.A., and remained with 
him until his death. Then he became well known 
as an exhibitor, especially of landscape, but also of 
portraiture, at the Royal Academy, and as a 
draughtsman in black and white. In 1893 he 
entered the service of William Morris. It was to 
assist Morris and Sr Edward Burne-Jones in the 
production of drawings for the. Kelmscott Press 
that Mr. Catterson-Smith first joined them; he 
executed most of the “Chaucer” drawings, and 
designed and executed three of the borders for the 
“ Earthly Paradise.” In 1892 Mr. Catterson-Smith 
began to work in metal. He is a member of the 
Art Worke-s’ Guild and of the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition Society, and was for some time asso- 
ciated, as a teacher, with Mr. George J. Frampton, 
R.A, and Mr. W. R. Lethaby, then co-directors of 
the London County Council Central School of Arts 
and Crafts. 

MEMORIAL WINDOW, ST. THOMAS’ CHURCH, 
EASTVILLE, BRISTOL.—A stained-glass window has 
just been erected in St. Thomas’ Church, Eastville. 
The window was designed and executed at the 
studio of Messrs. Joseph Bell & Son, Bristol. 

PAVING CHARGES, CLAPHAM, PLUMSTEAD, AND 
TOOTING COMMONS.—The Parks Committee of the 
London County Council reported as follows at 
Tuesday's meeting of the Council :—“ We report that 
we have received the following claims for payment 
of the apportioned cost of paving roads adjoining 
commons—Clapham Common (Battersea Borough 
Council), 9984. 01. 4d. ; Plumstead Common (Wool- 
wich Borough Council), 46/. 138. 5d. ; Tooting Bec 
Common (Wandsworth Borough Council), 319l. 
193. od. The Council has on several previous 
occasionr received similar demands. but in all the 
cases which have been pressed the police magistrates 
have upheld the Council's contention that the Coun- 
cil is not liable, under the Metropolis Management 
Acts, to contribute towards the cost of paving roads 
adjoining parks and open spaces. Other demands 
have been withdrawn upon the C uncil objecting to 
pay. The present demands were made in conse- 
quence of the decision of the Divisional Court in 
January, 1901, in the case of Minter v The Fulham 
Vestry, which related to a similar charge in 
respect of Bishop's Park (now Fulham Park), ia 
which case the authority in whom the park is vested 
was held liable to contribute. The matter being 
one of considerable importance owing to the number 
of parks and open spaces in the control of the 
Council, we directed the solicitor to take all neces- 
sary steps to protect the interests of the Council in 
the event of the claims being pressed. A summons 
was issued by the Wandsworth Borough Council in 
respect of the demand relative to Wandsworth 
Common, and the case was heard on December 5 
1901, at the South-Western Police-court. Oa 
December 23 Mr. Piowden decided that he was 
bound by the case of Minter v. Fulham Vestry, and 
gave judgment for the amount claimed, with 5/. 5s 
costs. We instructed the solicitor to appeal against 
the magistrate's decision. Summonses were issued 
in the other cases, but they have been adjourned. 
The case stated by the magistrate came before 
a Divisional Court, consisting of the Lord Chief 
Justice, Mr. Justice Darling, and Mr. Justice 
Channel], on May 23. 1902, who intimated that they 
felt themselves bound by the decision of the 
Divisional Court in the case of Minter v. Fulham 
Vestry, and, without expressing any opinion as to 
the correctness of the decision in that case, dismissed 
the Council’s appeal with costs, but gave leave to 
appeal. After taking the opinion of counsel, we 
directed the solicitor to take all the steps necessary to 
bring the subject before the Court of Appeal. The 
appeal was argued before Lords Justices Vaughan 
Williams, Lindley, and Mathew on March 11 and 12, 
1903, and on March 31 the unanimous judgment of 
the Lords Justices was given in favour of the 
Council's contention, that it was not liable to con- 
tribute towards the cost of paving roads adjoining 
parks and open spaces, and the appeal was allowed, 
with costs, in both Courts. Since this decision was 
given the summonses issued by the Battersea and 
the Woolwich Borough Councils have been with- 
drawn.” 

THE OLD BURIAL GROUND IN WHITEFRIARS.— 
The House of Commons have rejected bv a majority 
of forty-seven over seventy-one, upon Mr. Paulton’s 
amendment, the motion for the second reading of a 
private Bill for enabling Lord De la Warr, as 
owner, to provide for the erection of buildings upon 
the former grave yard in Dorset-street appertaining 
to Bridewell Hospital. The Hill was opposed by 
both the London County Council and the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, upon the contention 
that the land, albeit unconsecrated and no longer 
serving for purpose of interments, came within the 
pr visions of the Metropolitan Open Spaces Act of 
1881, the Disused Burial Grounds Act of 1884, and 
subsequent statutes. The ground was closed 
against interments in 1854. Ia 1892 the Home 


Secretary made an order for the removal therefrom 
of all human remains, and it has since been deemed 
as oo open space, though latterly used as a builder's 
y 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


WALSALL BUILDING TRADE STRIKE.—After being 
on strike about eight weeks for an advance of 
wages and concessions as to working arrangements, 
the bricklayers and labourers engaged in the build- 
ing trade at Walsall have returned to work. 
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LIBEL ACTION BETWEEN BUILDERS. 


THE case of Dandridge v. Hayles again came 
before the Court of Appeal, composed of the 
Master of the Rolls and Lords Justices Stirling and 
Mathew, on the 220d inst, on the application of 
defendant for judgment or new trial on appeal 
from verdict and judgment entered at the trial 
before Mr. Justice Ridley and a special jury in 
the King’s Bench Division. The case was reported 
in the Builder of January 24 and May 23, 1903. 
The appeal first came before this Court on the roth 
inst., when it was directed to stand over in order to 
five the parties an opportunity of arriving at a 
settlement. It being stated, however, that the 
parties could not come to terms, the appeal now 
came on for further argument. 

This was an action by the plaintiff, a builder and 
contractor, against the defendant, also a builder and 
contractor (both carrying on business at Shanklin 
Isle of Wight), to recover damages for libel. The 
case for the plaintitf, Francis Dandridge, was that 
in April, 1900, the Sandown Urban District Council 
decided to have Wilton-road, Shanklin, in which 
the defendant, George Hayles, resided and owned 
property, sewered. levelled, metalled, and put into 
proper repair. Plaintiff tendered for the work 
and obtained the contract, which was, he said, 
properly carried out under the supervision of the 
Surveyor of the District Council and his clerk 
of the works. While it was proceeding the 
defendant wrote a letter to the District Council 
containing the words complained of, in which he 
imputed that the contract was being carried out in 
a “ barefaced scamping manner. and complained of 
a deficiency of ballast, &c. The Town Council 
inquired, and found the complaint was groundless. 
but the defendant still persisted in his allegation. 
and resisted the payment of his proportion of the 
cost as frontager on the ground that the work was. 
not properly executed. He was, however, ordered. 
to pay the amount to which he was assessed by the 
magistrates, and on appeal to the King’s Bench 
Division was unsuccessful. The letter was read out 
at the Council meeticg and made public, and had, 
plaintiff said, done him a great deal of injury, and.. 
therefore, he brought the present action. The 
defendant pleaded that he wrote the letter bona- 
fide as a ratepaver and frontager, and that, there- 
fore, it was privileged. In the result, the jury 
awarded the plaintitf sol. damages, and judgment. 
was entered accordingly. Hence the present appeab 
of the defendant on the grounds that there was no 
evidence of malice, and that on the issue of privi- 
lege he was entitled to judgment. In the alterna- 
tive the defendant alleged that as the question of 
justification had not been gune into at all at the 
trial, he was entitled to have the case sent down for 
a new trial in order that that question might be 
tried. 

Mr. Montagu Lush, KC., and Mr. C. B. Marriott. 
appeared for the appellant ; and Sir Arthur Collins.. 
K. C, and Mr. Turrell for the respondent. 

At the conclus‘on of the arguments of counsel the 
Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, said no 
question was put to the jury as to whether the 
matter complained of was a libel, Mr. Justice. 
Ridley having merely left it to the jury to say, it 
being a libel and the occasion being admittedly 
privileged, whether there was express malice. It 
was proved that the surveyor had approved the 
way in which the repairs tu the road were executed.. 
and the learned Judge presumably made the opinion 
of the surveyor the test whether the road was 
properly made up as a question of fact, and 
whether the surveyor had approved of the work 
was no determination of the matter at all. His- 
Lordship said he was of opinion tbat the learned 
Judge had misdirected the jury, and it was possible 
that that misdirection had led the jury in returning 
a verdict for the plaintiff, but he ex no 
opinion as to whether it had or had not. His 
Lordship could not say there was no evidence oi 
malice, and in those circumstances there must be a 
new trial. 

The Lords Justices concurred. 


POINT UNDER A REPAIRING COVENANT 
IN A LEASE. 

In the Court of Appeal, composed of Lords 
Justices Vaughan Williams, Romer, and Cozens- 
Hardy, on the 22nd inst. the hearing was concluded 
of the case of Wright v. Lawson on the plaintiti’s 
appeal from a decision of Mr. Justice Kekewich in 
the Chancery Division giving judgment fos the 
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defendant with costs. The case was reported in the 
Builder of February 7, 1903. 

This was an action by the plaintiff, the lessor, 
under a lease dated February 24, 1888, of a house 
and shop situate in King's-road, Fulham, against 
the defendant, the lessee asking that the defendant 
might be ordered to restore the premises. to 
the condition in which they were when the lease 
was granted by replacing a bay window which 
had been removed. It appeared that the lease 
contained a covenant by the lessee that he would 
during the term of the lease, as often as occasion 
should require, to the satisfaction of the lessor 
or her surveyor, “substantially and effectually 
repair, uphold, maintain, drain, paint, whitewash, 
and cleanse the premises for the time being held 
under this demise.” On June 30, 1900, defendant 
was served with a notice by the London County 
Council, under the provisions of the London Build- 
ing Acts, 1894 and 1808, to take down or secure the 
brickwork of the external walls and bay window 
(which was on the first floor), so far as it was 
cracked, bulged, loose, sunk, overhanging, out of 
the upright, or otherwise defective. The notice also 
called upon the defendant to shore up the bay 
window and arch over the back door. The defen- 
dant instructed a builder to comply with the notice, 
and the window was taken down. As the house 
was old, it was found impossible to re-erect the 
window as it was before without its being con- 
demned as dangerous by the Council, so defendant 
built a new window set back in the main wall of 
the house. 

Mr. Justice Ke kewich held that erecting a new 
bay window, supported by columns, could not be 
regarded as the repair of the old bay window, and 
the defendant was not liable, and gave judgment, as 
before stated, for the defendant with costs. Hence 
the present appeal of the plaintiff. 

Mr. Stewart Smith, K.C., and Mr. P. Wheeler 
anpeared for the appellant ; and Mr. Warrington, 
K. C, and Mr. Eustace Smith for the respondent. 

At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel, 

Lord Justice Vaughan-Williams, in giving judg- 
ment, said that the decision of the Court of Appeal 
in the case of “Lister v. Lane and Nesham,” was 
clearly applicable to the present case. Having 
regard to the nature and condition of the house as 
found by the learned judge at the trial, it was im- 
‘possible to come to any other conclusion than that 
the learned judge was right, both upon the law and 
upon the facts. In these circumstances the appeal 
must be dismissed with costs. | 

The other Lords Justices concurred. 


WORKMEN AND THEIR CONTRACTS. 


AT the Manchester County Court on the 25th inst. 
a riveter named Thomas Heywood brought an 
action against Messrs. M. A. Potts & Co,, engineers 
and contractors, Manchester, to recover compensa- 
tion for loss of employment, under somewhat 
singu'ar conditions, Mr. Shawcross, who appeared 
for the plaintiff, said there were thirteen other cases 
dependent on Heywood's case. In March last the 
defendants engaged the plaintiff and thirteen other 
riveters to go to Newry, in Ireland, and work upon 
an iron bridge to be built for the Great Northern 
Railway of Ireland. The men went to Newry, their 
fares being paid by the defendants. When they 
arrived, however, they found that there was neither 
material nor “ tackle" ready at the site of the bridge. 
They were kept at Newry a fortnight, and were then 
directed to return. When they reached Manchester 
they went to the defendants’ place of business, and 
were paid their wages for ten hours, that being the 
time occupied in travelling to Ireland. They were 
paid for the fortnight they remained in Ireland. 
They were not satisfied, and the following day were 
paid for an additional eleven hours, the time occu- 
pied on the return journey. They then stated, 
through Heywood, that they considered they were 
entitled to some compensation, as in the ordinary 
course the work would have occupied a month, and 
asked for 5. a man. This was declined and the 
present action brought. 

Heywood, in evidence, said the men had difficulty 
in getting work when they returned. 

Other evidence was given, and it appeared that 
Messrs. Cooper, the firm with whom the defendants 
had contracted to build the bridge, had not supplied 
the girders when they were expected, and that the 
defendants had abandoned the contract. 

Mr. Acton, for the defendants, contended that, 
under the circumstances, there was no case for 
wrongful dismissal or for breach of contract. The 
contract under which the men were engaged did 
not, he said, specify any time, and was subject to 
the contract with Messrs. Cooper going through. 

In the course of argument the Judge pointed out 
that the defendants had abandoned the contract. 
Whether the defendants had their remedy against 
Messrs. Cooper he did not know, because he had not 
the facts before him and was not asked to decide 
that point. He gave judgment for the plaintiff 
for 41. 

In was agreed that this verdict should apply to 
other ten of the workpeople concerned, and that 
three, who were described as boysand whose wages 
amounted to 253. a week, should be awarded 21. 108. 
each. 

Leave was granted to Mr. Acton to appeal — 
Manchester Guardian. 


“PERSONS OF THE WORKING CLASS.”—OPINIONS 


41 of the London Building Act, 1894. came before 
the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Wills, and Mr. 
1 Channell in the King's Bench Division on 


Mr. Haden Corser, a Metropolitan police - court 
magistrate sitting at Worship-street. 


On February 
Davis, who is a builder and property owner, served 
the appellant, Arthur Crow, District Surveyor for 
Whitechapel, &c., with notices under Section 145 of 
the Act setting forth his intention to erect five 
shops and private houses in Spelman-street and 
Chicksand-street, Whitechapel. 
plans of the principal floors of the buildings for the 
approval of the District Surveyor. 


veyor, on February 25, 1902, served the respondent 
with “notices of objection" under Section 150 on 
the ground that the proposed buildings would 
contravene Section 13 (5) of the Act of 1894, as 
amended by Section 4 of the Amendment Act of 
1898 which provides inter alia that“ no dwelling- 
house to be inhabited or adapted to be inhabited 
by persons of the working class shall without the 
consent of the Council be erected or re-erected 
within a distance of 20 ft. from the centre of the 
road to a height exceeding the distance of the 
front or nearest external wall of such building from 
the opposite side of such street.” 


builder appealed to the magistrate, who, after hear- 
ing the facts and arguments of counsel on March 20, 
1902, and subsequent days, disallowed the objection 
of the district surveyor. 
application of the London County Council, who 
were supporting the action of the district surveyor, 
consented to state a case for the opinion of the 
High Court, which was subsequently drawn up and 
approved. 


the magistrate are the following :— 
features of the houses as showing that they were 


adapted and intended to be occupied by persons of 
the working clase. These features: were, in the 


one in the basement, one on the ground floor. and 
one on the first floor. 


rooms,” that is to tay. rooms arranged in pairs so 
that the inner room is only approached by passing 


be let together as a sitting and a bedroom. 
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magistrate has applied the proper test to either of 
the two questions of fact, or, in other words. . P 
think it is quite possible that he may have misdirocted 
himself with regard to the way in which he has 
approached the question of fact, and hae thereby 
misdirected himrelf in law. His first finding is:— 
‘The houses when completed would not be specially 
adapted for habitation by persons of the work Hug. 
class only. They would be suitable for occo- 
pation by any persons living in a sma? way, 
whether belonging to the working clase or act” 
Now I confess I really do not quite understand 
what that means. If it means a class of persone 
who would be liable, whose surroundings ard 
families, and whose living would be liable in some 
respects to the overcrowding that was contemplated‘ 
no doubt in connexion with the legislation, } shore 
have doubted whether it would have made apy, 
substantial difference, and, speaking for myself, T 
am rather inclined to think that on this question of 
adaptation the kind of question that ought to be 
considered by the learned magistrate would de 
Whether it was adapted for habitation by persons 
who would live as the working classes do; that 2 
to say, in small flats or separate tenements, all, so te 
speak, in the same house... . . I think that if tie 
true view of this Section is that you have got to’ 
see whether the house is adapted to be inhabited by 
persons of tbe working class (meaning thereby > 
class of persons who would live in two or three 
rooms, and who would be likely to take two or three 
rooms ina house forthe purpose of doing for them- 
selvesin those rooms without having any conne nor 
at all with the rest of the house), then 1 thin it 
might be quite possible that the learned magistrate. -. 
in considering the question of ‘adapted to be in- 
babited by persons of the working class only,’ hae 
excluded from his mind some of the broad con- 
siderations that he ought to have considered with 
reference to the overcrowding or the crowdee !. 
inhabiting of houses of this class. Now I pase '- 
on to another finding of fact, which, if it is to de 
taken as binding upon us, is, } think, conclusive 
under the case of the London County Council 2. 
Davis with reference to the question of intention. 

I agree with what has been said both by Mr. Justice 
Hawkins and by Mr. Justice Channell in that case 
that the words to be inhabited,’ must mean in- 
tended to be inhabited.’ Now, the finding is: 
‘The respondent had no intention that the houses 
should be occupied by persons of the working 
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CROW v. DAVIS, 


OF THE HIGH COURT. 
THIs case, which arises under Sections 13 (5) and 


uesday, May 19, as an appeal from the decision of 


10 N. 
The material facts of the case are as follows :— 
10, 1902, the respondent, Moses 


He also submitted 


Upon consideration of these the District Sur- 


Upon receipt of the “notices of objection” the 


He, however, on the 


The chief points set forth in the case so stated by 


Clause 10.—The appellant relied upon certain 


case of house No. 1, which may be taken as an ex- |class only, but that he intended them for 
ample, as follows :— occupation by any one who would take — 
That seems to me to exclude what 1 


them.“ 
may call the natural consequences of the way in 
which the houses would be occupied as they were 
built and constructed. If he constructed them in 
such a way that it was practically certain that the 
would only be inbabited by persons of the workings / 
classes, then the fact that he intended them fo: 
occupation by any one who would take tbem, 
meaning thereby that some persons would come 
along who might be willing to take a particular 
house out of a series and not occupy them or no. t 
underlet them for the purposes of the working; 
classes, would not be sufficient. But coupling. tha? - 
as I do with the statement in the case that be does 


(a) The large number of rooms, viz., thirteen. 
(b) The number of water-closets, viz., there being 


(c) The presence of what are called “ passage- 


through the outer room, and therefore adapted to 


(d) The number, viz., three of sinks or basins and 
corresponding water-taps, namely, one in the base- 
ment, one on the ground floor, and one on the first 


floor. 
(e) The separate entrance giving access to the 


house without passing through the shop. 

(f) The absence of the conveniences usual in a 
house of this size intended for occupation by a single 
family—that is to say, the absence of any coal-cellar, 
pantry, larder, wood-store, scullery, bathroom, lava- 
tory, or hot-water service. 

Clausc 12.— The respondent produced an agree- 
ment dated March 10, 1902, for letting house No. 1 
toa Mr. Isaac Barr for twenty-one years at a yearly 
rent of 150}, and a premium of rool. He also pro- 
duced an agreement dated December 12, 1901, for 
letting house No. 3 to a Mr. Goldstein for twenty- 
one years (determinable as therein provided), at a 
yearly rent of 115/. I was not satisfied that either 
Mr. Barr or Mr. Goldstein was in a position to pay 
the rent of his house without letting off some part. 

Clause 13.—The immediate neighbourhood is 
almost entirely inhabited by persons of the wor king- 
class, and the surrounding circumstances are such 
that in all probability the houses, when finished, 
would be occupied chiefly by persons of the work- 
ing-class, At the time when the respondent gave 
the building notices in respect of these houses he 
knew that they would in all probability be occupied 
by persons of the working-class. 

Clause 14 —The houses when completed would 
not be specially adapted for habitation by persons 
of the working class only. They would be suitable 
for occupation by any 5 living in a small way, 
whether belonging to the working class or not. 

Clause 19 —I was of opinion that the respondent 
had no intention that the houses should be occupied 
by persons of the working class only, but that he 
intended them for occupation by any one who 
would take them. I was further of opinion that the 
present case was governed by the case of L. C. C. v. 
Davis.“ I therefore decided to disallow the appel- 
lant’s objection and to allow the appeal. 

Mr. Avory, K.C., Mr. F. F. Daldy, and Mr. A. S. 
Poyser were for the appellant; Mr. Cripps, K.C., 
and Mr. Clavell Salter for the respondent. 

The Lord Chief Justice, in giving judgment, said : 
“ After listening to the arguments of Mr. Avory and 
Mr. Cripps I have come to the conclusion that the 
case requires further consideration by the magi- 
strate. 


I am not satisfied myself that the learned 


not think either of the lessees would have taken. 
those houses for the purposes of occupation if they 
were not going to underlet part, it seems to me tha’ - 
he may have excluded from his consideraticn the - 
question of whether or not the houses as constructe.? | 
by the respondent were intended to be occupied by, 
persons of the working classes, even although ~ 
there may have been an intermediate tenan?. 
.... Iam not surprised to find in such an Act of 
Parliament certain difficulties .... but I doubt. 
whether in this case, applying the ordinary con- 
siderations to these words, the learned magistrate 
has not gone too far by limiting the scope of: that 
adaptation, and by limiting the scope of the inten- 
tention which is indicated, as I have said, by the 
introduction of the words ‘special’ and ‘only’ 
with regard to adaptation, and by the word only 
with regard to intention. It is because I think that 
the learned magistrate has not considered those. 
two phrases from a sufficiently broad standpcin: : 
that I think there ought to be a further considera-. 
tion of the matter by him. I think he has rather» 
felt himself bound by the finding of fact in the - 
London County Council v. Davis, as well as by tho- 
finding of law. I must say, speaking for myself, 
that it I had to treat this matter as a question of 
fact, on the facts of this case, both from the point 
of view of adaptation and intention, it seems to me 
to be far stronger in favour of the view that the: 
houses were intended to be inhabited, and adapte c 
to be inhabited, than they were in the Loncon 
County Council v. Davis.” 

Mr. Justice Wills said: “I am of the same 
opinion. It may very well be that the learned 
magistrate may arrive at the same conclusion that 
be has already arrived at, but I cannot help feeling 
that apparently he has put too much stress on that 
word ‘only, both with regard to adaptation and 
with regard to intention. With regard to adapta-. 
tion, it seems to me that it is difficult to say that it 
is necessary that these should be adapted only to 
persons of the working classes if they are adapted 
substantially for persons who are liable to the same- 
difficulties in respect to overcrowding, and who, in 
that sense, belong to the same class as the working 
classes. Then with regard. to the question of inten- 
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tion, I cannot help thinking that what he means is 
that the person who built them, or the person who 
was intending to build them, was indifferent as to 
who would be his tenants so long as he could let 
them, but that their ultimate destination, in whose- 
soever hands they were, was that they were to 
become working class tenements, or to be occupied 
by persons of the working-class. ... If he meant 
that, it is difficult to say that he did not contemplate 
it. He intended that they should be occupied by 
persons of the working class, therefore he intended 
them for persons of the working class.” 
Mr. Justice Channell said: “I agree, but I prefer, 
I think, to base my decision upon the ground that 
the fourteenth paragraph of the case as to the adap- 
tation for persons of the working class only is not 
satisfactory, and it does not seem to me to bring the 
case within what I personally think I meant and 
what I think my learned brother Hawkias also 
meant in the case which has been referred to. 
In the present case the learned magistrate appa- 
rently has found, and on the facts that he has set 
out reasonably found, that this house was specially 
adapted in its construction for separate occupations 
—occupations of persons living in a small way—by 
~which, I suppose, he means living in some apart- 
ments or a suite of apartments, but whether those 
persons so living in a small way belong to 
the working class is another thiug.. . . II 
he means to find that those buildings were specially 
adapted in their construction for occupation 
as small dwellings, not that the shop and rooms 
above it were to be occupied together, but specially 
-adapted to the other, I should have thought that he 
had found facts which would bring it within this 
provision, because I do not see—as I said on the 
former occasion, as the learned magistrate says— 
how you can say that a room is specially adapted 
for a man belonging to the working class as dis- 
tinguished from a clerk or any person of small 
means but earning his own living in any way. It 
must mean, I think, so adapted for separate qwell- 
ings as that it is likely that a large number of 
persons would be living in the house ; and if so, it 
comes within the mischief of the Act.” 


-410OME AND COLONIAL STORES, LTD, FV. 
COLLS. 


Ix this case the detendant, Mr. Colls, the appel- 
iant in the House of Lords, proposed to erect a 
building in the City of London on the opposite side 
of the street to that on which the plaiatifts’ premises 
Were situated. The new building would deprive 
the plaintiifs’ premises of some of the light to which 
‘they were accustomed, but would not affect the 
selling or letting value of the premises, which 
would, after the prop 3ed buildings had been built, 
still be well and sufficiently light for all ordinary 
purposes of occupation as a place of business. Me. 
justice Joyce, who tried the action, following a deci- 
sion of Mr, Justice Wright given a short time before 
in the case ot Warren v. Brown, held that the plaintiffs 
nad no cause of action. Both Warren v. Brown and 
the present case were reversed by the Court of 
Appeal, that Court, although differently constituted 
when the respective appeals came before it, holding 
substantially in each case that if ancient lights were 
interfered with and real damage ensued to the tenant 
or owner, an action would lie. In the present case 
the Court of Appeal granted aa injunction restrain- 
ing Mr. Colls fcom erecting the proposed new pre- 
mises higher thaa the old buildings that stood on 
the site previously, and from that decision Mr. Colls 


now appealed. The facts, together with the argu- | 


ments for the appellant, were fully reported last 
~ weed. 

Mr. Bray, K.C, Mr. O. Leigh Clare. and Mr. A. B. 
‘Nutter (instructed by Messrs. Hyde, Tandy, Mahon, 
& Sayer) appeared for the appellant; while Mr. 
Haldane, K C., Mr. Hughes, K.C., and Mc. W. E. 
Vernon (instructed by Messrs, Slaughter & May) 
represented the respondent company. 

May 22.—Mr. Haldane, continuing his argument 

` for the respondents, said it was no answer to an 
objection, that the proposed new premises wouid 
interfere substantially with the ancient light the 
respondents had formerly enjoyed as tenants of the 
property that would be adversely affected when the 
new. buildings were erected, to say that, although 
the light was diminished, yet abundant light would 
remain for all ordinary purpozea cf inhabitancy or 
business. That was so held in terms in Warren v. 
Brown by the Court of Appeal (Lord Alverstone, 
Lord Chief Justice, Vaughan Williams and Romer, 
Lords Justices), and their decision had not been 
appealed against. He did not suggest that the 
slightest infraction of light was ground for an 
injunction, but he contended that the measure of 
light to which a tenant or owner was entitled was 
the light which as occupier of the premises he had 
hitherto enjoyed. The Court was not entitled to go 
into the question of whether sufticient light would 
cemain tor ordinary purposes. If substantial 
damage was proved as likely to follow, then the 
occupier was entitled to come to the Court and ask 
that the building owner should be stopped building. 
The Lord Chancellor pointed out that in this case 
the Home and Colonial Stores had only some tiirteen 
years to run cf their tenancy; that their buildings 
were not modern ; and that probably when the lease 
ran out they would be replaced by higher and more 
up-to-date premises, If the injunction were rightly 


granted now against Mr. Colls, and he was com- 
pelled to curtail his rew buildings in height, then, 


when the time came when the respondents 
to rebuild, he might have a similar right, or should 
have, against the present respondent company. If 


that was so, how was a building owner in the City 


ever to improve his property ? One knew the value 
of ground rents in the City, and it seemed to him 
that this “ dog-in-the-manger policy ought not to 
be encouraged. 

Lord Davey remarked that where a man had a 
right given him by prescription or otherwise, he 
was justified in coming to the Court to have it pre- 
served if it was threatened by the wrongful act of 
another party. The parties could agree to com- 
pensation for the interference of a right, but their 
ability to do so did nat artect a man's legal right to 
say to the other. “You may not build on your 
property in such a way as to injure mine.” 

Mr. Haldane said that really was his whole con- 
tention, and he had the decision of the Court of 
Appeal in his favour. 

The Lord Chancellor: But every one has to give 
up some right as the price to be paid for the 
privilege of living as a member of a community. 
If he wants everything his own way entirely he 
must live on an island like Robinson Crusoe. 

The learned counsel then referred to numerous 
cases, including Parker v. First Avenue Hotel Co., 
24 Ch. D. 282; Martin v. Price (1894), 1 Ch. 276; 
Smith v. Baxter (1909), 2 Ch. 138, where mere inter- 
ference of light had been held to give a cause of 
action, and, in conclusion, pressed their Lordships to 
affirm the decision of the Court of Appeal. 

Mr. Hughes followed on the same side. The 
decision uf Warren :. Brown being no longer in 
favour of the appellant, upon the facts of this case 
the respondents were clearly entitled to the in- 
junction granted. If the appellant’s new buildings 
remained, they must cause a substantial and material 
diminution of light to the two ground-floor windows 
in question. It followed the respondents must 
suffer damage by reason of the diminution of light, 
and any substantial . diminution’ pave a right of 
action. 

The Lord Chancellor: The question of inter- 
ference with light, Lord Justice Romer pointed out, 
was to a great extent one of exigency. ‘You must have 
regard to the exigencies of life and the ordinary 
amenities of life. He said you must look at the 
question from a broad point of view. 

Mr. Hughes replied that the appellant in the 
present case had chosen to go on with and complete 
his building after judgment, and on the authority of 
Shelfer v. City of London Electric Lighting Co. 
(1895),.1 Ch. 287, the occupier of the adversely 
affected premises was not forced to accept damages 
under Lord Cairns's Act, but was entitled to a 
mandatory injunction. 

Lord Davey, one of the members of the Court of 
Appeal, pointed out tha‘ the elastic rule of our pre- 
decessors had given way to the hard logic of recent 
decisions, and although the learned Lord Justice 
thought that a different rule should be applied to 
light and air cases in towns from that which pre- 
vailed in the country, “ nevertheless, recent decisions 


entitled you to your pound of tesh.” 


Mr. Hughes, in conclusion, said the respondents 
relied simply upon their iegal right, and had asked 
for a mandatory injunction, as in Parker v. First 
Avenue Hotel Co. (1553). 24 Ch. D. 282, which, he 
submitted, exactly applied to this case. There, a3 
here, the defendants chose to go on with their 
building after the judgment appealed from, and the 
Court of Appeal held that the plaintiff was entitled 
to a judgment on appeal. such as he should have 
had at the trial. For that reason they submitted 
that the respondents were at the time when the 
order of the Court of Appeal was made, and were 
now, entitled to be placed in the position in which 
they would have been if the judgment to which they 
were entitled at the trial of the action had been 
pronounced then in their favour. 

Mr. Brav, in reply said no doubt the strongest 
case in the respondents’ favour was Parker v. First 
Avenue Hotel Co., but the Court then did not 
lay down as a matter of principle that there must be 
a mandatory injunction instead of damages. 

The Lord Chancellor said they would take time 
to consider their decision. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 
APPLICATICNS PUBLISHED.* 


9,593 Of 1992.—R. W. BARKER (L. H. HAMMITT and 
O. A. BRASETH). Ia and Perfuming 
Rooms. 

Tbis consists of the use in a compartment of the 

combination of a series of pipes. a blower, a motor 

for the blower, an air-supply pipe, a series of dis- 

charge nozzles, valves controlling the same, and a 

perfuming device connected with the pipe system 

for ventilating and perfuming rooms. 

10,989 of 1002. -W. THORPE : Pipes, and the Method 
of Fointins tite Same, 

In jointing pipes, a device comprising a cam- 

shaped projection or lining in the socket of the 


pipe, a cam-sbaped proiection or collar on the 
spigot end of a smaller pipe, said cams being 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 


oppositiog to the grant of Patents upon them can be made. 


adapted to lie upon one another when in position, 
80 as to nearly fill the space usually allowed at the 
joint, and to be slidden upon one another so as to 
form a tight joint. 


9,879 of 1902.—G. C. MARKS (O. W. NORCROSS): 
Flooring of Buildings. 
A flooring resting on separate supports, and con- 
sisting of concrete with metallic network so 
arranged therein thatthe amount of metal will be 
greatest at the joints where the greatest tensile and 
shearing strains are to be supported. It also con- 
sists in the combination of separate posts or sup- 
ports, and a flooring consisting of metallic network 
formed by strips of wire netting enclosed therein, 
80 as tc radiate from the posts or supports on which 


the flooring rests. 


2,372 Of 1903.—E. EATON, W. PFEIFER, and C. 
HERBERT: A Process of Producing Building Bricks 
or Blocks and Apparatus for use therewith. 


This consists in the construction and arrangement 
of a cage or truck for conveying and containing the 
bricks or blocks to and from the steaming chamber, 
by the use of which the steam has free and uninter- 
rupted access to said bricks and blocks in the course 
of drying, through a central perforated steam-pipe 
and plates of truck or cage. 


10,020 of 1902.—W. E. FARRER: Penstocks. 


A penstock sewage valve, or the like, with a raising 
gear made up of bars in lattice form. 


3,220 əf 1903.—HARDY & PADMORE, LTD., and J. 


SOUTHALL : Ventilating Shafts. 


An air-ventilating shaft, according to this invention, 
has the passage by which the gaseous matter 
ascends made of non-conducting material, the 
object being to reduce as much as possible the 
cooling of the ‘gases on their way to the cutlet of 
such passage. 
consist of an outside hollow metal pillar provided 
with an internal shaft made of stoneware piping, 
inside which the gaseous matters can ascend. 


One form of construction may thus 


10,723 of 1902.—T. T. BEST and THE UNITED 
ALKALI Co., LTD.: Apparatus for Slaking and 
Dressing Substances, more Especially Intended for 
Slaking and Dressing Lime. 


An apparatus for slaking and dressing lime, or other 
substances, the said apparatus consisting of, or com- 
‘prising, a rotatable cylinder and means for admit- 
ting water thereto and for discharging, or allowing 
of the withdrawal of, the lime, or other substances, 
therefrom ; the said cylinder being provided with an 
inlet for the lime, or other substances, to be treated, 
and being in communication with means for causing 
a current of air to pass through the cylinder. 


13,254 of 1902.—E. N. SHUTE and W. BURGESS: 
Construction of Partitions and Ccilings. 


A partition or ceiling constructed of blocks of plaster 
or other suitable material having grooves in their 
opposite edges to receive stanchions, joists, or rods, 
which are placed in position as the partition or ceil- 
ing is being erected. 


13,274 of 1902.—E. PARRY and F. W. BIDDER: 


Gully Frames and Grids. 


A gully frame having openings at the sides, and also 
grooves on the underside of the foot, or flange, for 
the purpose of allowing water to flow into a cesspit, 
or earthenware or other gully. 


4,805 of 1903.—C. W. STANTON: Ventilated Struc- 


tures. 


An enclosed structure provided with a conden- 
sating air space communicating with the interior 
thereof, a cooling, condensing, and carrying-otf 
medium upon the inside space, and means adapted 
to receive the said cooling, condensing, and 
off medium, and to prevent the admission of outside 
air to the air passage. 


carrying- 


13.530 of 1902.—THE CASTNER KELLNER ALKALI 
Co., LTD., aud A. T. SMITH and H. BAKER: 
Means of Preparing Slaked Lime and of Heating 
and Purifying Water. 


The preparation of slaked lime in vessels closed to 
the air, but provided with exit pipes for the heated 


air, steam, and lime dust, which latter are conducted 


te a washing or condensing apparatus and there 


taken up by a suitable liquid. 


13,839 of 1902.—G. ARCHER : Fire- escapes. 

The ladder is capable of being attached on build- 
ings of any height. At the top of the ladder are 
grooved pulleys which travel along a rod fixed 
round top of the building by means of brackets 
fixed in the wall. The means of running the ladder 
along the face of a building is provided by light 
wire ropes attached to top of ladder. Sliding piat- 
forms adjusted to the back of {the ladder allow it to 
be used from either side of windows, from which a 
person can step on to a ladder with safety, the ides 
of sliding platforms being to avoid the ladder and 
persons escaping being caught by any fire issuing 
from windows. 

24,359 of 1902.—A. WERER: Manufacture of Sad 

stitutes yor Stone, Wood, Cork, and the like. 

A process of manufacture of a substitute for stone. 
wood, cork, whereof the main feature is that saw- 
dust, wood shavings, grinding, or chips, or other 
wood fragments, no matter how divided, after 
having been subjected to a preparatory treatmen: 
with lime water or lime milk, are, in the ground o 
unground condition, mixed with pumice powder. 
cement, burnt clay, and acidulated clay water 
whereupon scrap iron and sulphuric acid are added 
thereto ; the ingredients of the mixture being thea 
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made to react upon each other, and the whole 
being loosely, thoroughly mixed and s'a nped and 
kneaded, or, if necessary, worked in a ta'l mill, for 
the purpose of producing a plastic, or mouldable, 
material wherein all particles of wo.d are etfec- 
tively shut out from contact with air. 


27,804 of 1902.— B. J. B. MILLS (A. BOYEUX and 
A. MORA, JUN.): Process of Dyeing or Colouring 
Marble, Onyx, Calcarcous Stones, in an Unbdaked or 
Baked Condition. 

A process of dyeing or colouring calcareous stores, 
marbles, and other materials, in portions consistiay 
in the use of colours unattackable by alkaline pro- 
ducts mixed with one or several of these said pro- 
ducts and spongy materials impregnated with these 
different colours placed in a grill or grating on the 
surface of the said materials aud limiting the extent 
of each dye or colour. 


28,679 of 1902.—C. G. LAIDET: Process for the 
Manufacture of Artificial Building Materials and 
the like. 

A process of manufacturing substitute or artificial 
building materials, such as artificial stones, woods, 
and the like, which consists in incorporating acetate 
of lead with the ingredients to the preparation of 
these products, for the purpose of preventing oozing 
from the latter. 


4,068 of 1903.—G. A. MOWER: A Portable Blowing 
or Ventilating Apparatus. 
This invention relates to portable blowing or venti- 
lating apparatus for blowing air into the electric 
light, cable, and telephone manholes, sewers, wells, 
graves, trenches, coal bunkers, petroleum tanke., 
boilers, digesters, flues, and the like, and comprises 
an air blower of the rotary type mounted on a 
wheeled carriage or hand truck, so that the appa- 
ratus may be conveniently conveyed from place to 


10,940 of 1902.—H. L. DOULTON and R. J. PLEACE : 
Water Valves. 

In valves, the attachment of a chamber through 

which water first passes, and in which is ground a 

hollow plug having apertures so arranged as to 

allow hot, cold, or tepid water to be drawn accord- 

ing as the valve handle is turned. 


10,175 Of 1902.—J. B. HARRIS; Smoke-Consuming 
` Furnaces and Fircplaces. 

In a smoke-consuming furnace, the arrangement of 
a‘ hot-air pipe in the wall of the furnace opening at 
one end into the open air and at the other end into 
an air-chamber between the fire box and the com- 
bustion chamber of the furnace, and perforated tubes: 
‘connected with the said air-chamber and extending 
into the combustion-chamber. 


10,675 of 1902—W. RAYNER: - A Sash and Door 
Suspender and Fastener. ` 

A sash, door, or other sliding-frame suspender aod 

fastener in the form of a crescent with a handle 
voted to a surface with a frame and spriog to 
old the said crescent in position. 


12,498 of 1902.—May & PADMORE. LTD., and 
W. J. MAY: Manufacture or Production of 
Certain Types of Fanlight, Ventilator, and Similar 
Openers, 

This relates to fanlight, ventilator, and similar 

openers, and consists of making the bracket fittings 

to which the connecting stay links are hinged from 
cut-out sheet metal blanks fashioned into the 
desired form by dies, press tools, or the like. 


14,409 of 1902.—R. GEMINIANI : Swing Doors. 
This consists of swing-door opening and closing 
devices in which the opening of one door in one 
direction effects the opening of the other door in 
the same or opposite direction. and the closing of 
the said doors is effected by means of a spring or 
springs acting upon the doors through the inter- 
vention of racks and pinions, or ot chains and 
sprocket wheels. 

14.727 of 1902 -W. STORR: Manufacture of Window 
and Otner Glass, Vases, and Other Objects of Glass, 
Porcelain, or Other Ceramic Material. 

The mantfacture of window glass, vaser, basins, 

and other articles of glass, porcelain, or like 

material, cnsisting in apply ing to the glass or other 


15,943 Of 10002.— ). T. DONALD : Decorative Corer 
ings or Hawgings for Walls or Otiier Surfaces. 

A covering fo}r walls or other surfaces having a face 

of canvas orf other woven fabric, and a backiog 

composed of ;baper with a coating of pitch or other 

suitable wate Fproofing material, a layer of cotton 

scrim or other suitable open or net-like woven 

fabric being .%pplied over the waterproof material 

5 as to const «tute the inner surface of the cover- 

ng. 

16, 300 of 1902. - Tod xs. LTD., and W. SPARKS: Fan 
bight and ca enen Openers. 

A fanlight or ca 


+ es opeoer consisting essentially 
of the following 


construction and arrangement or 


gearing with tbe worm on the rotation of the cord 
pusley ; the long arm of the operating lever having 
a pin engaging in a slot ina plate to be attached 
to the hinged fanlight or casement frame of the 
window. 


25.555 of 1902.—- D. BARCLAY, JUN. : Latrines. 

A datrine consisting of a basin having an open 
mouto at its base, outwardly diverging back, and 
side walls extending from the upper edges of the 
mouth, and a seating between the practically flat 
tace or the basin and the front edge of the mouth. 


3,030 Of 1003.— P. M. JUSTICE (THE ACHESON Co.): 
Manufacture of Earthenware and Ceramic Products, 
aud the Preparation of Claus, Silicious Compounds, 
and Earthy Minerals for the Manufacture of Sech 
Products. 

The new manufacture of earthenware, resulting 
from treating a body material with a modifying 
agent having effects like those due to the effects ot 
tannin thereon, possessing the characteristics of 
increased strength and plasticity, and decreased 
absorption of water and shrinkage in drying. 


4,029 of 1903.—W. B. H. DRayson: Water. closets. 

A water-closet basin. supported from the wall by 
cantilevers or brackets. in combination with a Jead 
trap. so connected to the said basin that its position 
may be varied according to the relative positions of 
the said basin and the soil-pipe. 


7,194 of 1903.—W. L. EVANS, JUN.: Spring Hinges. 
In a hinge the combination with a sliding member 
adapted to be operated by the movements of the 
door, and to be independently rotated, of a spring 
mounted on the sliding member, and adapted to 
have its tension varied by the rotation of the 
member. 

— — 

MEETINGS. 


FRI DAV,. May 29. 


Roya? Institution.—His Serene Highness Albert Prince 
of Monaco on The Progress vt Oceanography.’ 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MAY 30. 


Evtnburch A, chitectuxal Association. — Visit to 
Perth and Scone. 

Reval lnustitution.—Professor Silvanus Thompson on 
The De Magnete’ and its Author.“ I. 3 p.m. 


. Tursnay, JUNE 2. 


Royal Institution. Professor E. J. Garwood, M.A., 
on The Work of Ice as a Geological Agent.” II. 
m. 
j ee Architectural sissactation,— Business meet- 
ing. s p. m. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3. 

Koval Archaoslogival lustituce.—(a) Mr. J. H. Round, 
M.A., o'r. Ihe King’s Pantler;” 2. The Origin of 
Baldock.” (7) Professor T. McKenny Hughes, M. A., 
F. K. S., F.S.A., on Buried Cities, with Special Reference 
to Herculaneum © 4 pi 

Buiiders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Institution.— 
Ordinary meeting of the members. & p.m. 

Northern Architectura? Association. Visit to the 
Consett Iron Company’s Works. Members to assemble at 
Blackhill Station at 6. to p.m.. upon the arrival of the 
5. 20 p.m. train from Newcastle. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 4. 
Royal Institution, — Professor J. A. Fleming, M.A.. 
on Electric Resonance and Wireless Telegrapby.” II. 


4 p. m. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 6. 


Reva? Lustitution.~ Professor Silvanus. P. Thompson on 
“The De Magoete’ and its Author. II. 3 p. m. 


——— — — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 15.—By Reaper & Sons (at High 
Wycombe). ; 
Princes Risborough, Bucks.—Station-rd., two 
plots of tand, fe .....ccccececs ceccccescees £280 
Market-sj., two houses and shops, f, V. r. 
47. 158òW·Ui soes 
Aylesbury-rd., freehold building, witb two 
cottages and land adjoining, area 1a. ar. 


20 Dice r a sees . 
Monks Risborough, Bucks. — Church-st., house 
and shop. f., y. Tr. 227. a shasta TEET sa 400 
Churcb-st., two freehold cottages, w. T. 134. 138. 120 
Hiah- st., blacksmiths shop and forge and two 
cottages adjoining, f., y. r. 17)).Q 300 
Whiteleaf, Bucks.— Whiteleaf house and 13 a. 3r. 
6p, fe BOD e vc htc ae vee e 4480 
The Limes and Bijou Cottage, f..... „ 810 
Thirteen freeho'd cottages ..... e e e eee 48 
Three frechold building Siteee dd 700 


Jubilee Park, with cottage thereon, 2 a. 2 r. 


O P., f. ‚ͥU 3 er ee esenee 
Uar Cadsden, Bucks.—T wo freehold cottages.. 


125 
Two freehold sies an 270 
Enclosure of building land, 11 a. 1 r. 6 p., f. 450 
‘Two copybo'd cottages and ground 285 
Rumborough (building site), 8 a. 3r. 14 p., f. 
( Wee ea eee nirs 77 ee teense ee 420 
Speen, Bucks. —Red House and King’s Wood 
farms, 148 a. o r. 20 p. f))... 2,275 
Freehold cottage and o a. 1 r. 22 p. EE 145 


By D. SMITH, Sox, & OK Ey (at Exeter). 


Two cottages, orchard land, &c., 2 a. I r. 5p., f. 
Four cottages and o a. 3 r. 9 p., ll. 
Bridge End Farm, 15 a. o r. 19 p., 1. wens 

May 16 — By WILSON & PnILLITSs (at Rayleigh). 

Rayleigh, Kssex.— The Mill-la. meadows, 30 


s... 


BOCES E OT C 
London: rd., enclosure of land, 5a. 2 r. 19 p., f. 
Down Hall-la., two freehold cottages ...... ar 

Southend, Essex.—4, Nelson- ter. (SS, f., y. r. 7od. 


By WricHT & Sc Ref (at Cambridge) 
Reach, Cambs.— Farmhouse and homestead, also 
Several enclosures of land, 58 a. 2 r. 17 p., f. 
e,, Fades eGwees oe 

May 16.—By G. BRI NSLEV & Son. 
Clapham.—a, Clitheroe- rd., u. t. 70 yrs., g. r. 121., 
v. r. 454. 
By FISHER, STANHOPE, & DRAKE. 
Stamford H ill.— 156, Bethune-rd., u. t. 74 yrs., 
g- T. 127., e. r. 754 „ eer rere ce 
Clapton.—2 and 2A, Rendlesham-rd. (house, also 
stabling), f., y. r. 62/iii .. 8 
Dalston.— 94, 96, and 98, Sandringham- d., u. t. 
58 yrs., B.r. 21, Y.Y. . . 28 850 
By Wu. Houdn rom. 

Walthamstow.—Wood-st., The Woodman b. - h., 
with cottage adjoining, f., p77 
The Av., two freehold building sites 
159, Marlchouse- rd., f., y. r. 26 
29, Brunner rd., f., w. r. 144. 6 
(factory, 


„ 2 „„ „ „ 2 2 66 „„ „ „ „„ „% „%%% „ % „%%% —é[˖ͤ“6% „ 6% % 0 00 


Mile End.—121 and 123, Bancroſt- rd. 
&c.), area 5. 100 ft., f., y. r. 68/4. 
BoW. —7 and 9, Vernon - rd., f., w. r. 752. 888 
By MATLE & Co. 
Wapping.—26, Red Lion · st., f., y. r. 42. 
F inchley Woodside Grange-rd., Beechcroft and 
Teviotdale, f., y.r. 98/ 

Holden-rd., plot of freehold building land .... 
By MAV & RoWDRN. 
Whitechapel.— 57, High-st., c., y. r., 0 —4Knn . 
Minories.— 16, America-sq. (warehouse, , &c.}, 

area 1,228 ft., Corporation lease, g.. 12}, 
Vite F170, ccc / T 
By A. Savit_ & Sons. 
Harlow, Essex.—Churchgate-st., The Collegiate 
School, area 1 a. o r. 24 P., f., 
Felstead, Essex. — Sbatterylasses 
Farm. 148 a. 2 r. 25 p., f., p. 
Six enclosures of land, 28 a. or. 35 p., l. 
Two cottages with enclosures, 9 a. Ir. 33 p., . 
By F. VARLEVY & Son. 
Highbury.— 24, Aubert Pk., u. t. 78 yrs., g. r. 
7d. 78., V. r. 4444. 
Finsbury Park. — 19, Turle - rd., u. t. 54 yrs., g. r. 
/ sen eneew sess becuse 
Caiedonian-rd.—33, North-rd. (S), u. t. 58 yrs., 
g.r. 82., y. r. 
Holloway.— 19, Yonge Park, u. t. 48 yrs., g. r. 
e ies, d cinwgismecne ey cake ee ue eas 
Hornsey.— 64, St. Mary’s-rd., ſ., e. r. 3211414... 
l By T. B. WESTACOTT. . 
Mile End.—27 and 29, Portman-pl, f., w.r. 
41l. 1258. ecco ocooco etopo 
61, West-st., bs ae ae peeone e oee „„ 4„%6ũ6 „ 0 
56, Sceptre-st., f., w. r. 18. 4. 
C.mden Pe and 228, Great College-st., 
u. t. 36 yrs., gr. nil., Y. r. 904. 552956 ETETETT 
138, Camden-rd., u t. 32 yrs., gr 57. 35., e. 1. 70d. 
By J. D. Woon & Co. 
Notting Hill.—8, Ladbroke-sq., f., y. r. ICO .... 
Holloway. — 141, 143, and 145, Junction-rd. (S.), 
f. „T. 1 4. 2 2 eevee 969595 512 eR %%% % „„ „„ 6„ ee 
By H. 8 Wav & Son (at Freshwater). 
Totland, Isle of Wight.— Heath Cottage and 2 a 


p 
and Stevens’ 


6 6 „ „ „ „ „„ 9 „„ 


6 6 „6 %% „„ „„ „„ veces 


„ „ „„ % „„ „%% „ „ 60“ (E E E E E „„ „ „ „ „ 0% 


% % — ‚ — ο⏑—˙ 


zr. o p., 
Freshwater, 
land, f. ö 46 ö „44 come 
May 19.—By Anscombe & RINGLAND. 
St. John's ood.— 1, 2, 4 to 8, Fairlop-pl., 
(stabling), w. r. 2024. 16s. ; also i. g. r. 5¢., u.t. 
134 yrs., E. T. 19. sees 
9 and 10, Fairlop-pl. (tabling) u. t. 13 yrs., 
g. T. BL, W. r. 382.. se 9＋—＋*V—- 
By Austin & AUSTIN. 
City of London.—32, Watling-st. (offices, &c.), 
Ut, 24 yrs., g. T. 125., y. r. 450 II. cones 
By H. J. Bromigy, 
Wandsworth.—5, 27 9. N Hillier- rd., u.i. 
8 TS., g. r. 260, y. r. 1352. 
* By David Bux NETT & Co. 
Peckham —52 and 54, Coplestone-rd., u. t. 76 yrs., 
E. r. 164., Y. T. 724ꝶꝶ·t!utt .. 
78 and 80, Avondale- d., u. t. 76 yrs., g. r. 11., 


„ %s 


„ 0 % % %% % „%„6 „4 6 26 6 %%% „%„ „„ „„‚ 


oF, O46. eee ete co 46% 

Toitenham. =a and 4, Grove-rd., f., wer. 7444. 
17, 25, 27, 31, and 23, Grove-rd., f., w. r. 144. 6s. 
1, 3, 9 to 23 (odd), Victoria-cres., f., w. r. 3190. 168. 
Culvert-rd., two corner plots of building land, f. 

Stoke . and 53, Milton rd., u. t. 

s., g. T. 120., y. r. 7. ive enes 
filineten ta, and 2a, Rheidol-ter.; 15 to 39, 
heidol-ter., mews and stables in rear, u. t. 
13 yrs., g. r. JOL., W. r. 410. 4. oe 

Hoxton.—1 to 4, 4a, 5 to ga, 11 to 23, Mintern-s 
mews, u. t. 27} yrs., g. T. 10/., w. r. 3562. 43. 

Cockkrr & HENDERSON. 
Snaresbrook.— Snaresbrook · rd., Buxted Lodge, f., 
e. r. 854. eee ceases E 
By DruxNHAM, Tewson, & Co. 

A rent charge of 7/. per annum, payable in equal 

moieties by the Boroughs of Finsbury and 


Sboreditch . . 1 YE 
Totteridge.—Totteridge-la., West End House a 
10 A. 2 v. 07 p., ii Sewa 


Hendon Wood-la., enclosure of land, 8 a. a r. 


@eeeeteevvesea 


70 à. 2 r. 


8 . © „% % % „ ‚ ⏑f⏑fKfτ — — Wçο ⏑ 
Hendon Wood-la., enclosures of land, 
Mill Hill. — Ttree freebold cottages, also a farm- 
house, y. r. 662. l e 
Clapton. — Springfield, 


2 Qi a D — F small holdin 25 yrs... „ ee 0 922 eee ee ee ee „6 eee 
combination of į darts, namely, a foundation plate to H p. 4s hates = Beg : a a 1,930 spunea fer 5 756 3 20 yrs 3 
2 à i O freehe c i 6, Springfie T — 2 

be attached to time fixed frame of the window, the Two freehold enclosures, 6 a. or. 6 p e 185 one . Glen, pera 


said foundation fiwlate carrying two axes or spindles} Smock and Twinnicks fields, 5 a. 2 r. 4 P., f. ws 


in parallel plane: t, but crossing one another at right Crammer Farm, 263 a. 1 r. 32 p., f. . 35250 o F — 
angles, one 0 the ; said axes having on it a orn Two 5 cottages and 1a. 1 f. 25 p- e... Posed 63, Clapton a pee eee xa 
_ terminating at its outer end in a cord pulley, and | Ussaton Farm, 293 a. 2r, 20 Po f f Ilford, Essex.—16 to 28 (ever), Manor-av., u. t. 95 


. Bovey fi lds, . . f. 
the other Fick an operating arm or lever, the | Bovey and Home Bovey fields, g a 1r. a1 p., 


The Red Lion Inn and 1 a. 2 f. 26 p., ff. 
Nineteen cottages. shop, and parish reading- 
roon, fa, e.r. r ateaa wees’ ree 


yrs., g. T. 314. 10S., e. r. 1360. 1. 
Forest Hill.—52, Gabriel-st., u. t. 75 yrs., g. r. 
41. 10s., W. T. 37“. 166. 


short arm of w} Gich is nearly circular, and has 
worm-wheel teett''? upon its periphery engaging and 


a2 „6„ EEEE TI 


- 


L 2d 
180 


1,150 


2,230 
320 


335 
1,225 


1,898 
455 


800 


725- 
350 


710 


500 
2,550 
1,875 


405. 


285 
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Se Aa bierts.—Cotlands, and 7 a. r. 9p. j (00 £460 Our aim i is list i i i 
; n Vr. 50k, i c cece ease this list is to give as far as possible, the 
JC ĩ 8 03,450 sand 6, Charles. st., u. t. 40 YIS., g. r. 124., wor. 5 rials : 
“South tensimgton —72, Cornwall-gdns., u.t 58 e 5 ee 495 | Ouai ity and quantity obriantgr oie pres Tie bee 
POE L Di ive sales vediia's cack. 1,8:0 By Briant & Son. qualit be remembered by those who make use of thi 
3 EV Martin, CL ARKE, & Co. Kennington.—22, Royal-rd., u.t. 464 yrs., g. r. 52, information. 
‘Theydod Buis, Essex. — 3, Manor-villas and 3 i e. r. 340. 24% „„ EPE 300 BRICKS, &c. 
N, E, « nosoresass.. F 1,075 | Brixton. — 24, Crawshay-rd., u. t. 60 yrs., g r. 5. ss. £s d. 
By ON, Sons, & Ol IT Rr. Nr E E E E unecs woke Pee 335 


Hard Stock 1 I5 © per r, ooo alongside, in river, 


By ManngErr & Epen. Rough Stocks and 


Ser. r and 14, Tairlawn- villas, f., v. r. 744. 15, rco Ashwell, Rutland. The Teigh Estate," 627 a. 


By C. Kent & Son (at Midhurst). 


; . (i i e 14,250 | Grizzles 112 0 75 n " 
“Beyton, Sussex. — Little Bepton Farm, 42a. or. ene, 57 e the Manon Ras Facing Stocks.... 212 o " 1 n 
ee RA A T ge Sha cere : z 75° | Whitechapel.—66, Greenfield-st., f., y.r. 527. 770 Shippers ........ 2 5 0 1 u, n 
~q By G. Jackson & Son (at Hitchen). w erie 61 (odd), Swaton-rd., H 0 f. r. Flettons .. 1 7 6 75 at railway deph 
eck, feds. The Church Farm and 545 a. arl., w. r. 2184. 88.0... n . 1,€80 | Red Wire Cuts .. 1 12 0 1 n n 
A E T 8 3,720 | Stepney. —r4q and 153, Stepney-green, u.t. 6o yrs., Best Fareham Red 3 12 o o n n 
The Lower Farm, 554a. 3 r. 8 Poe f.. 6,000 C. . 10d. LOS.) y. r. TOOL... . cece cece goo | Best Red Pressed 
By Fren & BLADES dat Masons Hall Tavern). 86 and 95, Bromley-st., u.t. 41 and 4 yrs., g. r. Ruabon Facing 5 o o se " 17 
edom an- road No. 70, The Star and Garter 4. 108., y. r. 62d. 3 8. FF 140 | Best Blue Pressed 
@.-h.fi.g.r. zco}, ut. 67 yrs., g. r. 70d, ...... 2,300 | Old Ford.—62 to 78 (even), Wendon-st., u. t. 67% Staffordshire 4 5 0 T n ” 
Cam be well. —Grosvenor.ter., The Palmerston VIS., F. T. 23. w. r. 185/. 1233 1, 170 | Do. Bullnose e... 411 O » n 15 
„ cms, p.-h., i. g. r. rosd., u. t. 49 yrs., g. r. 301. 1, 300 Bethnal 5 Selby-st.; 1 to 6, 10, 11, and Beat Stourbridge 
Rdt-se., i. g. r. 108“. u. t. 38 yrs., g. r. 580 3 600 12, Waterloo-ter., u.t. 154 yrs., g. r. sod, w. r. Fire Bricks .... 4 8 o T " T 
VV The Railway Tavern, JJ ͥ A ²˙·Am :n 650 GLAZED N 
. . tu., u- t. 134 yrs., g. r. 6% 155 990 Popſar.—6, Blair. st., u. t. r. 3d. 158., w. r. est te an 
8 ay 20.— By one & MÄRTIN. ee) 166. 3 „ V 235 Ivory Glazed 
Cotteakam Court-road.— Nos. 126 to 134; also 2, y W. N. WILLOVOCHBRV, Son, & CALLow. Stretchers 13 0 0 70 ” " 
ö 4. S, and 6, Warren - st.; 1 to 9, Fitzroy. court: Brixton. — 12, Terran. rd., u. t. 763 yrs., g. r. ers eeee 12 o o 95 D " 
9, Whitfield- l.: 3 to ra, 15 to 33, 35 to 74, 6l. 128. 6d.. e. r. JJ 8 325 | Quoins, Bullnose, 
i well-buildings (seven blocks), area Norwood.— Idmiston-rd., Ste. Stephens, u.t. 74 and Flats 17 0 o D ve n 
23,740 ft., f., y. r. 3391. 7. Core *** 82, 250 YTS. g. r. 130, y. T. 20... š 700 Double Stretchers 19 0 0 oe 0 n” 
y B. BatLev & Co. By H. f. Briss & Son. Double Headers.. 16 0 o 1 11 10 
GKond, N er. — Ilſord-la., a freehold building Mile End. —63 and 65, Skidmore-st., f., w. r. One Side and two 
MG TE ! E aia 6,700 55/. 18s, 7777 peta Wg auteur dace x. 500 2 ——— . . . 19 O O n n " 
By Davin J. CuarTTeLL. Limehouse.—16 to 26 (even), Galt-st., f., w. r. Two Sides and 
Acocdey.—7, Vesta- rd., u t. 72 yrs, g. r. 8, er. 1497. tos. ; also fg. r. 2/., reversion in 11 yrs.. 1,840] one End 20 0 oO 15 n " 
E E 8 350 I to ọ (odd), Brook s- ter., u.t. 53 yrs., g. r. 161., plays, Chamſered, 
By Dvxx, Son, & HILTON. ee raven duende ae sel. 1,200 Squints ** 2» 22 o o D " " 
Penge.—t34, 136 and 142, Beckenham-rd. (S), u. t. Dulwich.—Lordship-la., f. g. r. 7l, reversion in Best Dipped Salt 
rd., E r. 3 l., . T. yal .. 1, 290 %%% ³. 8 188 Glazed Stretch. 
By Epwin Evans, Stoke Newington.—106 Bouverie-rd., u.t. 68 yrs., ers and Headers 12 o 0 15 10 " 
Watoey.—8, Burston-rd,, u. t. Soh yrs., g. r. 114, b. T. 7. 108., e. r. 4244... 350 92 Bullnose, 
FFCCCCCCC wie'n gad ea ns vest: r, to Bethnal Green.—8. 10, and ra, Derbyshire-st. ; and Flats. 14 0 0 70 " 1 
‘Manor Park.—35 to 49 (odd), Greenhilkgr., f., og W.T, R920, 6s. so. a sede see sist nenn. - 1,865 | Double Stretchers 15 o o 90 ‘6 ‘i 
WERON Eb a ces seu riki ede ia 1,250 | Clapton. —47, Clapton-common, f. yr. 4214. Double Headers., 14 o o os T n 
` By Foster & CRANFIELD. Whitechapel. — zo, Leman-st., f. (8), W. r. 784. 985 | One Side and two 
#2 uheld.--Bush Hill Pk., “The Firs” and ła., hnal Green.—rr, Smart -St., „ w. r. 224. as. 185 Ends. 15 0 0 ” 1 1 
„%% „„ „ 444 6 „ 4 O e 2,500 | Mile End.—3r, Globe-rd., f., w. r. 362. 88. 400 Two Sides and 
en d Torn. — Marsden -st., &c., i. g. rents 6o/., 1, 2, and 3, Coolhurst- villas, u. t. 10 yrs., g r. one End ...... 15 0 0 1 ve ” 
G. c. 37 He K. x. 7 — a ene 760 Bl., W. r. 104. e e eee 245 Splays Chamfered, 
BSON, ICHARDS, 0. 64 and ngfell rd. at. i r. li quintss. o o 97 Y n 
Elcacteleg.—v7 ate reg Ban f., y. r. rool. ..., 1, 3 0 . 62 N a = bea 4 „ : 85 è 400 Seopa uality 
By May HILPOT. and 11, Carlton-rd., u. t. 23 yrs., g. r. 67, wr iteand Dipped 
Streatham.—64, Streatham-hill, ard 1 a., u. t. 194 7 672. 125. 1 VV TE : 8 8 5 275 | Salt Glazed .... 2 0 0 70 less than best, 
Wi ET BSL. p; 5 1,630] 16 and 17, Colmar-st., u. t. 27 yrs., g. r. 5d. 58., Thames and Pit Sand ........ 6 9 per yard, delivered, 
Uctatva.-—es, Acre. a., u.t 39 yrs., . r. 302., e.r. wr. 67/. I 28. 555555 69 eceso 405 Thames Ballast 8 926% „„ 6 0 ge „ 77 
7) 8 925 By Newson, Epwarps, & SHEPHARD. Best Portland Cement * . 30 0 per ton, delivered, 
Kenntagter.—79 to 85 (odd), Newburn-st., u. t. 61 Holloway. — 24, 25, 26, 37. 39, 40, and 41, Loraine- Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 20 6 „ y 
*., E. r. 16. war. El. 1a. 360 rd., f., y. T. 320. —ͤ—ͤ— . . 5,480 oTs.—The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 
: „Ey Stoxes & PixbEk. 124. 126, and 128, Sussex - Td., f., y. T. 1024 1,570 e for sacks, ‘ 
acting Hill.—3, Bassett · rd., u.t. 72 yrs., g. r. Highbury.— 20, Highbury- gr., f., e. r. 1301. 15, 540 [ Grey Stone Lime es Gd. per yard, delivered. 
rad, y. t. 5 K Tie So. 775 Hampstead.—144, Broadhurst-gdns., u. t. 844 yrs., Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 278. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 
a 8 2 è e r. 14 E. r. 1 52 6 6 „ CC om „52 „46 „6 „ „ e 1,0 
oe e Lordship Pk., u. t. 59 yrs., 8 Cal yian d.i ana 3, Biundell-st., u. t. 44 yrs., = 18 NE. 
rene * 272 „ De 8 T. e eee „6 2 
e 13, 14, 26, 28, 30, and 32, Oriel- G A 35 N 5 N in blocks .... ; * per ft. cube, deld rly. depot 
e vote E anaes tel ost 2, Hurstmonce : ssex, — se an è ad 3 " 1 
5 2 © Codd), Oriel- ., f., y. r. 120. ee 272.0 1 5 „ a ; a . 1,750 Farleigh Down Bath .. 1 8 * oe 
AH asbucʒ Park.—-38-and fo Charteris-rd., u. t. 614 By Sristson & Sons. Stee in Pree l 3 is 70 
YE., Er. 120., A. r. 72, F 665 Sydenham.—221, 8 denham- rd., f., e. r. 364. o ed ey bad 5 
x rmy. Hemingford-rd., Lg-r. 52l., u. t. 394 , Benge: =o Maple-rd. (S), u. t. 62 a g. r. 124. ji e et in in blocks a i k G 
FX, g. r. 5. 222 secnescocsscac, è 50 n e e 45. oa:C win Veblen vee sesecuc: I f an 
‘ay, 167 19, 21, and 26, Roman -K rd. f., y. r. 2121. 3,655 Norwood.—High-st., The Alliance p.h., freehold is ao b 8 Fror 2 5 " 9 
42 aod o, ffuntingdon-st., u. t. 46 yrs, g. r. 14d, renal of 7 3 in 59 1 e 2,750 Red Mansfield Pee xi 
Z A hid ot saeele gcc. 1,005 and go, High-st. (S), f., y. r. rrsZ. 1 Steen 2,50 i 9 
É „ Stanmore-st., u. t. 371 yrs., 8 1 and 33, . (S), k „ v. r. A PTS 1, 5806 York StonE—Robin a e Quality. 
ö e ; i t. P 388 
24, Lused-st. (Š), ut. 374 yrs, g.r. 60 5. r. 3l. 290 fr. „„ Suns PNA ee, Boo | Seappled random blocks s ro per ft. cube, deld. rly. dept. 
, By WAGSTAFF & Sons. 8, Peak Hill-av., f., v. T. 4h % . 475 6 in. sawn two sides land- 
“Clechesrwrell.—29 and 35, N orthampton-rd., u.t. 29 Anerley.— 44, Thicket-rd., f., er. C . é 500 on. = N (under 4 foot 
ttigh oa: C. r. 22l, w. T. 1567. e 490 Penge. — 100 to 106 (even), Arpley- rd., u. t. 72} yrs., $o Rubbed wo siden 3 per SSRs" ji 
bury.—38, Horsell-rd., u.t, 82 yrs., g. r. 8., g. r. 264 163., w. r. O. 1222 .. 3 450 | © in, "Di two sides 6 
67 N Henpaixs (at Birmiogha Di, ewak Middle ToN Rices, f 3 in. Sawn two aides i i " 
at Birmingham). w iddlesex.—Loring-rd. r. s A ; 
‘Wewmiogham.—Oozells-st., The Bute Works, area os a reversion in 96 srg Aaa 765 slabs (random sizes).. o rx} * * 


Eye yds., u. t. 401 yrs., . r. 47l. 128., y. r. 1204. 750 


2 in. to s$ in. Sawn one 
* Oorells-s¢., The Atlas Works, area 2,321 yds., f., 


aide bs (random 


. l T i a eT rn — i — i i sizes. RY ppt ete) 0 71 3, se 
bee. Warwick fas fechas feld; $239 ... aeo| te giardi ds © d n 
ECES ggg ccc ene N i rd. E. r. ion i ka 
F P Arden, Warwick.—z6a, 164, and 166, Ai 66 5 55 d r Si ee 375 5 pores 3 ver ft. cube * 
ER. St. , f., y. r. 21664... „ 2 a, Maidstone-pl.,f., w. r. arf. 9 G99 INY di i 
Norccler, Worcester.— The Green, plot of freehold id May 5 E. M . 55 a Aa 
F 8 285 Streatham.—Shrubbery-rd., the Old Vestry Hall 6 4o Rub 5 “two aides Per tt. super. s 
"AKandsworth, Staffs.—37 and 39, Stafford-rd., u. t. Premises, with land adjoining, f., p 2,330 Ditto mis 
Let & Sauri o . „ * a sbury, J Sd g. Davis & Son. 3 in, sawn’ two sides 
yston .— -st., u. t. r. f l 
*Galidea Morden, Cambs. —Kuddery Enclosure, 84, ye. 624. 3 te y g rS n — e 585 i ia sizes) 1 s 172 1 ” 
Modia Fad 1 f. 27 e 79999 m 17, rp las l. u. t. 40} yrs., g. r. al, y. r. 5 ine 295 | ° in -face . š l 
2 1 je el ee oe t. e , e e ee aeteecesuereeoe 99 U 
ee eee aiii ie eee eee 8) Wet des jed) Da bleck” a a foer E cate, 
Cher ybintoa Cambs, — Enclosure of land, 4 acres, 29, Hemingford-rd. (S), u.t. 38 yrs. g. r. 107, 77 70 n sides wn 5 aes aoe 
„„ 2 1 „„ 262925 „6 „ o 0 240 T. 50 5565 6 6 „ „ 4 06 6 0 OP 59ꝶ65 „55555356 „ 0 Peace 
5 allotment with chalk kiln, 3 a. rr, 17 and 18, Grace-st., u.t. 38 yrs., gr. 82., w. r. 8 sin. do * 3 
, „ a „ 6* 725555556 3525 410. 128. Mee 225 oe 97 se . 2 n 
Fc plots of building land, 3a. tr. 18 p., c... 20 | Stroud Green.—1, Ossian-rd., ut. S., g. r. 
House, Cane and Ba garden land, o. atc _ 84 tos., y. r. Ohi ee 405 | in. in. 1 ae 4 
„ Bush Closes, 14 a. 3r. 88 p., ee City-rd.—No. 359. 11775 Pe oe Pee heeds ee 925 | 90x 10 best blue Bangor..13 2 6 per 1000 30. t200 at cy de 
'®aravhouse and 2 a. 1 r. 6 Pes .. q ꝶ] 420 Southwark. — 199, 201, and 203, Borough High. Se eae best seconds’ ji 13 ae Èr z 
9 5 Robin Hood, b.-b., f., y.r. 4714. 2 6 6 „6 „ 650 onl fyr. 2004. 7 „„ %% "5,930 20 X12 7 13 10 0 „% An es 
aclosures of building land, 15 a. ar. 12 P., f. Borough High- st., Layton s-bldgs., a freehold 16X 6 bet f 700 989 = 
enie . 8 865 warehouse, y. r. 304. 266*25d5 3 400 | 30X ro best blue Portma- 
. wo enclosures of land, 38 a. 2r. o p., f. „ 1,300 | Lambeth. —3a, da, 7a, 8a, ga, and toa, Rou- 05 ; . 2 $0 BS > 
‘Duxford, Cambs, — Three enclosures, 23a. or. 490 pell-st., f., w. r. 150. 16. 3 1,210 | 16 x 8 best blue Portmadoc 6 5 0 1 5 
. 78 b., f and e.. e „ By Fonrxscu & Co. o 10 best Eureka un. 1 
HNadbeach, Cambs.— Freehold enclosures, 2r a, Wandsworth.—Garrett-la., Burntwood Cottage fading green. 15 2 6 757 5 
we c. 26 p. Ea E cscs oo: 930 and land adjoining, f., y. T. 32... 1,240 re 2 17 2 6 * > 
esidence, Homestead, and 6a. ar 22 p., f., 3, and 4, Keatch’s Cottages, f., w. r. 367. 8s. .... 450| 28 X 10 8 18 0 Ate * 
er. sol. T7;öͤöͤĩ ò . 680] Contractions used in these lists. F. g. r. for freehold 16X 8 * a 10 5 0 ire” 
Rueben's Closes and four Cottages, 3 a. rr. 2 p., ground-rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent ; i.g.r. for 8810 permanent green 11 8 8 ci” 
VVV ie vee 200 | improved ground. rent; g. r. for round · rent; r. for rent; 18 X 10 950 Ba : 
18 A freeboſd cottag ee. CC 135 f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; l. for leasehold ; p. for 16X 8 * és 6 30°60 — = 
“Swacsey, Cambs.—Freehold Dairy Farm, 62 3. ion; e.r. for estimated rental: w.r. for weekly = r \ e 
So a T S 1,575 | rental; q.e. for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental ; TILES im 
. May 21.—By BALCH & BALCH. u.t. for unex ; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for : sd pu ù 
Keatisa Town.—.32 and 184, Kentish Town-rd. years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for | Best plain red roofing tiles..42 o pea tes, 1,000, at riy. dep’ 
(Sb u t. 45 yrs., g r. 24%, J. . 1608. l. 2.030 į square ; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; ip and valley tiles. 3 7 pric er doz. wo „ 
. Dartmouth Park-rd., u.e. So yrs, g. r. 92., p. 650 R 


Best Broseley tiles ........50 0 Pol ftr 1,000 » © 
Do. Ornamental Tiles oe 2°52 6 77 n * 
Hip and valley tiles. 4 o pe q doz „ „ 


den Toa. —16, Caroline st., 5. T. 30¢.; also 


av. for avenue; gdus. for gardens ; yd. for yer > gr. for 
. : or public-house ; o, 
4 K. r. s 46l, ut 13$ yrs., l: OE 1444. 600 


grove ; b. h. for beer-house; p. h. f. for 
ces; 3. for shops, 


— 


ana 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


TILES. 
s. d. 
Best Ruabon Red, brown or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 
Do. ornamental Do o 
Hip in E neue E | 
ley tiles 3 0 


Best Res or Mottled Staf- 


oe 
o per doz. 


6 per 1,000 at rly. depot. 


fords:ue Do. (Peakes) 51 9 per 1,000 10 77 

Do. Ornamental Po ores.” | 20 35 i 
Valley ti . I. 4 1 per doz. 11 jj 

Valley tiles 3 8 is šj 1 
Best osemary d 

e . . 48 O per , ooo 1 yi 

Ornamental Do. ....50 0 „ ‘i 15 
P Rip tiles ö 4 O per doz, ši 75 
V. ey tiles e@eeeoeeeeeeoe 3 8 LD 99 LL 
WOOD. 
At per standard. 
Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. s. d. I . d. 

by o in. and 11 in .Q . I5 10 O 16 10 0 
Deals: best 3 by 9 . . .. 14 10 O 15 10 0 
Battens ; best a} in. by 7 in. and 8 in., 

and 3in. by 7in. and Bin...... 11 10 2 12 10 0 
Battens: best 42 by banda by 6. © 10 less than 

. 8 in. 
Deals: seconds . X © o less thanbest 
Batiens: seconds . O10 o, „ „ 

2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. by 6 in 9 © o 9 10 0 
ain. by 43 in. and 2 in. by in 10 0 9 10 o 
Foreign Sawn Boards 
1 ia. and 1łin. by Jin. .......... O10 o more than 

battens, 

Ain. 6 6 „ „„ „%% 0 2 6 % % ee OC eoegnse 1 0 o 39 
Fir timber: Best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 
or Memel(average specification 4100 goo 
Seconds % O eee weave eae 4 5 0 4 10 fe] 
Small timber (Bin. to 10 in.). 312 6 315 © 
Small timber bin to Miah eee 30060 3100 
Swedish balls 215 0 300 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average). 3 5 0 315 o 
OI N RAS Woop. At per standard. 

White Sea: First yellow deals, 

3 in. by 11 inn eeeees 23 0 0 24 00 
in. by 9 in. sccceccccceseess 22 0 O 2210 o 
attens, 2 in. and 3 in. by 7 In. 17 o o 18 10 o 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 18 10 © 20 00 
” 3 in. by gin. 1710 o 19 0 o 

Battens 29 in. and à in. by in. 13 10 o 14 10 0 
Third yello w deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

and ꝙ in 15 IO O 16 10 o 

Battens, aj in. and 3 in. by in. 11 10 0 1210 0 

Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in. 

DY 11 inn ꝶ)½ «21 O O 2210 0 
Do. 3 in. by g in 138 © 0 19 10 0 
Batten... . . 13 10 O 15 0 o 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

III 16 Or 0.1709 
Do. 3 in. by g iin 14 10 O 16 0 o 
Batten. . 2 11 O O 132 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

11 in. 6 % O eee eee „ 00% 13 10 0 14 0 0 
Do. 3 in. by 9 in 13 OO 14 0 0 
Batteee n 10 O O 11 0 o 
White Fes and Petersbu 
First white deals, 3 in. Karin 14 10 O 18 10 0 
95 „ 3 in. by 9 in. 13 10 0 14 10 0 
Batten sss ę˙b. . 13 OO 12 0 o 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 0 14 10 © 
1 77 is in. by 9 in. 12 10 0 13 10 0 
” ttens...... 910 O 10 10 0 
Pitch-pine: deals ... 26.0.0 18 oo 
nder 3 in. thick extra e.s... 020 0 100 
Yellow Pine— First, regular sizes. 33 o o upwards. 

Odd ment“ 322 O O 5 o o 

Seconds, r 24 10 O 10 o 
Yellow Pine Oddments ...... . ꝗ ⁊ . 20 0 0 200 
Kauri Pine — Planks, ri ft. cube.. 036 046 
Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

e ............ 026 036 

Small scse.sesses. O23 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak gs, per ft. cube © 5 0 00 3 6 
Dry Wainscot Ook: per ft. sup. as 

tocb „ „% % % OO O % sees „%%% %% „ „„ „ 0 0 0 7 0 0 8 
2 in. do. eevee 0 0 64 * » e 

Dry Mahogany— Honduras, Tabas - 

co, per ft. sup. as inch ...... 009 o 011 
Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
Inden O- 2 6 o 2 0 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 

nd??? O OIO o 1 0 

Teak, per load ( 17 o aI 0 o 
American Whitewood Planks— 
Prepared Floors eos „%%% % %%ch „ „„ „„„ 0 per * d * 
epare ooring— Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow; planed and 
shot ee 0 13 6 017 6 

1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
| mat e OIL O —O°28 O 

14 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

matched.. ...csccosecs 0 16 o 1 1 6 

1 in. by 7 in. white, planed ‘and 

shot. or 6 013 6 
zin. by 7 in. white, planed and 

matched . . . O12 O 024 O 

11 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

mat eo pepe N 0 14 6 0 16 6 
in. by 7 inch ye ow mat an 
ł beaded or V-jointed boards 0 110 0 13 6 
yin. by 7 in. do. do. do. 014 0 018 © 
2 in. by 7 in. white do. do. at o om 6 
1 in. by 7 in. do. do. do o 6 o 13 6 


6-in. at 6d. to od. per square 


less haf 7 · in. 


JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
In London, or delivered. 
RANAY YAS, per ton. 


Rolled Steel oists,ordinary sections 

Compound Girders a 

Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections 6 % O O SEESE seed 

Fliich Plates 

Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 


METALS. 


lron— 
Common Bars 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality ........... 


S s. d. 

6 5 o 7 5 o 

8 2 6 9 5 o 

17 6 8 17 6 

$ 5 o 8 15 0 

7 2 6 8 5 6 
Per ton, in Lon Ion. 
K s. d. I 8. d. 
7 to o 8 o o 
8 o o 8 10 o 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
METALS. 


577 


TENDERS 


{Communications for insertion under this headix® 


Per ton, ae should be addressed to The Editor,” and must seach v? 


ION LS d 


Staſſordshire Marked Bars. 10 10 0 . o 
Mild Steel Bars EIS O 9 5 
SOR Iron, basis price... 9 © o 9 5 
galvanised......... - 16 0 0 
e And upwards, eccording to size and gauge. * 
Sheet Iron, Black.— 
Ordinary sizes to 200 g. G15 00 
99 ID to 24 E. 2 5 6 6 „„ 260 10 15 0 * * 
to 36 ...... 12 5 O œ oœ 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, s flat, ordi- 
nary quality— 
rdinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 ft. tO 20 g g cece 215 0O >œ e 
T » 22g.and 24 f. 13 50 - = 
L ETETE 14 50 œ œ 
Sheet fron, Galvanised, flat, best 
quality: 
o ees: 16 0 >œ « 
ji 1 22 g. and 24g. 16 10ö́0obGh «= 
ô R: „ 180 0 >» >œ 
Galvanised Corrugat Sheets :— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8ft. 20 g. 1215 O «= « 
T 5 #3 E and 24 E> 3⁄3 50 = 
26 g ..... 14 00 & » 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, é ft. by 2 ft. 
ft. by 20 g. 
thicker .. 1115 o . 
” 75 pa and 24g. 1215 0 - * 
26 g. 26962695 260 3 o 3 2 s 
Cut nails, 3 in. e 15 


5 
(Under 3 in. usual trade tae) 
LEAD, &c. 


0 
o 


Per ton, in London. 


8. d. s. d. 
LIAD— Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. & up. 14 10 o >e e > 
Pipe in coils pew Oe ees ......... I5 O O e e > 
Soil pipe ee ne ee ee ee ee sono se eece 17 10 0 * e a 
Compo Pipe eo oe ees „„ „„4 37 10 O s ie s 
Z1nc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne . . ton 28 5 © — o 
Silesian veot ovos „6% %%% „„ „ 28 o 0 * * 
Coprer— 
Strong Sheet. . . .. per lb. o o a —— > 
Thin sescssser ciioch o O 11 — 
Copper nails p) o O 11 — > 
BRASS 
Siong Sheet ae © o 10 e e o 
T eave 6 6 „„ 66 „6 „ ey 0 O 11 * * = 
Tin—Englich Ingots s.e.. M0 ” 0 1 5 - ° * 
So_pER—Plumbers’ ...... 3 0 o 1 — > 
Tinmen's · 66⁵252**2 71 o o 8 s . 2 
Blowpi de y) on go > > o 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 
15 02. thirdS seco. pies ss vase svecienweds . per ft. delivered. 
L ſourtb s.. CE O O O 1 d. 90 os 
OT 02, Hirds 3 ji ji 
9 ſourthhs 0 „„ 0 2 d. 79 99 
96 oz. third „„ 40. ʻi 76 
„ fourthS...esosoeeooeesessssse 34de 45 1 
32 02. thirds eee eeearoreseeoneserece sd. »9 b9 
” Gürths 4 d. ry) 50 
Fluted sheet, 35 8 ee oe %% „„ „% „%% 6% „„%„ö“7 3 0 93 97 
20 % „% %% %% %%% „%%% 0 4 97 97 
1 Hartley's Rolled Plate e 13d. i i 
57 57 ꝶT 22 2 2 25 09 
25 n 6(86%ù 2 51 ge 
OILS, &c. s d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 3 
” + 71 in drums. e se 77 o 2 7 
Boiled „, An 15 pipes or barrels.. 57 o 2 5 
97 ums. 6 „ „ „ 6 06060 „%% LL 0 2 9 
Turpentine, i in C n o 3 7 
in drums .. ies 71 © 3 9 
Gentine Ground English White Lead per ton 20 o 0 
1815 0 Tia 7 20 0 0 
Bent Linsced ia a per cwt. o 8 o 
Stockholm Tarr . . per barrel 1 12 o 
VARNISHES, Ac. Per gallon. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish ss O 8 o 
Pale Copal Oale e e 0 20-6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oak. O12 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ........0s+0000. O10 0 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for of 
Chu rches. e eee „ee „eee „eee 0 14 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage e OTB Ó 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriaggnnge O36 o 
Fine Pale Maple ........cecccccccccesesseses O16 O 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ....... sesona 2038770 
Pant e French Oil. Q⁊ꝛẽ Ü̃: X I O 
gshell Flatting Varnish .....0....sessecens 0 18 O 
Aiie Copal En amel. .....> I 40 
Extra Pale Pa 662 2 2 6 „„ „6 2 26 6 „„ „6 „ „6 „ „60 0 12 0 
Best Japan Gold Size O10 6 
Best Black Japan nnꝝn.ns . 0 16 o 
Oak and Mahogany Stain 2 o 
Brunswick Black... ꝗ ͥ . Se e O 6 
Berlin Black Tere „ „„ „„„46„ ETETETT) 0 16 0 
Knotting . e 0 10 0 
French and Brush Polis 0 10 O 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


and papers read at 
authors. 
cations. 


DESIRE 


piving addresses. 


in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 
communications regarding literary and 


no: to the Editor, 


— 


J. B.— G. A. F. (Amounts should have been stated.) 


NOTE. — The responsibility of signed articles, letters, 
at meetings rests, of course, with 


the 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which ne been duplicated for otber journals are NO 


All e must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 


_Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
iven subject to the approval of the article, when written, 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 


artistic 


matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively busmess 
matters sbould be addressed tu THE PUBLISHER, and 


not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N. B.— We cento? 
publish Tenders unless autbenticatedeithe r bythe arcbitce? 
or the building-owner; and we cannot publish apnence- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amo unt of the Jer den 
is given, nor any listin which the lowest Tender is unden 
roo/., unless in some exceptional cases and for pecia} 
reasons.) 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally actigiia. 


BENTLEY (Yorks).—For rebuildin g the Bay Herve 
Inn, for Messrs. Whitworth, Son, & Nephew, Lic. M 
John Athron, architect, Casr View, Doncaster :— 


ohn Flowitt ......sccesccveecs 3331 29 © 
8 e e 0 O0 
C .... 3,090 © o 
„ Beastal“è“lll . . 2,972 O © 
Gill & Son e eso. 2 O OÒ 
Sprakes & Sons.. e... ꝗ . 2,840 Q œ 
ullins & Richardson, Shot ten- 
street, Doncaster . 2,829 13 9 


BRIDPORT.— For the erection of an ren Mega. 
Bradpole, for the Rural District Council .— 
W. Har bow, South Bermondsey Statiom... Sasa 


BUCKIE (N. B.) — For the erection of a comin mik 
Buckie Highland Railway Station, for Mr. Alexander 


Gray. Mr. F. W. Gray, architect, 14, Viewfosth-squase, 
Edinburgh :— 
Masont y. — John Dawson, Buckie.... £394 È m 
Joinery.— Alex. Murray, Buckie . 172. 0 0 
Sating. - John and Buckie ; 63. 9 cœ 
Plumbing. J. & T. Campbell. Buckie 33 10 œ> 
Machinery —W m. Brown, Keith . o O 


BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—For the erection of 24 
detached house in Station-road, for Mr. Basi) E. Green- 
field. Mr. Ernest E Ellis, architect, Exmouth and Sal- 


terton. Quantities by the architect: 

W. H. Perry .... £1,734. o] H. Dart ........ £3,034 4; 
G. Bennett 1,118 17 H., Gould. a 9 * „. 
N. Pratt 1,13 © i 


CARDIFF. —For rebuilding premises, St. Marysvee7. 
Cardiff, and making alterations to the existing Sv. 


Wales "Daily .Vetws offices, for Messrs. D. Dunn & 

Sons. Mr. S. Rooney, architect, Cardiff :— 

Lattey & Co. . CB. 167 o of Allan & Sons . 7, 30 3 2 

Beavis & Ne- Thomas & Co. 3,92 © C+ 
phew ...... 7,840 o ol W. T. Morgan 7, 7 è © 

Cadwallader . 7,700 o o] Simmonds & 

D. Davies. 7,700 o o Co., Cardiff? 7, 200 © c 

Evans Bros... 7,699 o J. Britton...-. 3,099 „ 

Turner & Sons 7,338 0 o 


CARNARVON.—For adultions to the Metrepefiasz 
Bank, Bangor-street, for the Metropolitan Bank (of 
England and Wales), Ltd, Birmingham. Mr. R. Ile) 
Jones architect, 14. Market-street. Carnarvon :— 

van Jones & Son £1,700 o Williams & Ro- 

Richard Jones .. berts, Carnar von“ £an N ca. 


1,478 0 
Roberts & Bro .. 1 64 2 


CARNO (Wales). — For the erection of a chape) a: 
Calvinistic Methedists (Welsh). Messrs. Morris Reborn. 
& Son, architects, Portmadoc :— 
Davies & Son.... £2,453 O]. 
E. C. Phillips .. 1,900 o 
E. H. Williams. 1,630 o 


- Mereditiy 
Llanidloes, Mont- 
gomeryshise™. , tiy a» 


EXMOUTH.—For the erection of two honses, Co- 
ford-avenue, for Mr. H. Avery. Mr. Ernest E. Ellis, asehi-.- 
tect, Exmouth and Salterton. Quantities by ike NH- 


tect :— 
. Tremlett . . 43,461 2 6| W. H. Perry z, „ 
estcott, Aus- R. 5 Ponsford 2,619 „ «: 
tin, & White 3117 0 0 - Chown 2,629 o e. 
H. Gould .... 3,053 15 o H. Dart Ex- 
T. Abell..... 3,040 o : mouth“... 2,7039 «. 
N. Prat... . . 2,9 


o 
e 's estimate, Ca, oo. I 


EX MOUTH. — For the erection of a detached bons, 
Gussiford-road, for Mr. J. J. Bastin.. Mr. Ernesi B. Du. 
architect Exmouth and Salterton :— 

W. H. P Perry, Exmouth“ 


2 224 % „6 wo Avery rO. 


FRESHWATER. — For Freshwater and part ef 7.2 
land Main Sewerage, Isle of Wight. Messrs. W. B. G. 
Bennett, Son, & Berry, engineers, Midland Bank-wbas>. 
bers, Southampton :— 

Contract No. 1.—Supply and Delivery of Cast vue Pie} 
and Special Castings. 


Green & Co.. £6,117] Stanton Iron Ce. Sa ire 
Middlesex F oundry T. . Roberts, bd. 4 72 
G 5.091 Maclaren & 53 3377 
Biggs, Wall, & a -- 5,663 | Macfarlane, Swong, 
Playfair & Toole.. 4:643 & Co.. e RASI 
Cochrane & Co.. 4600| Jordan & Co. . .. Fes 
Laidlaw & Son 4,596 | Stevenson & Coo. gee: 


[Engineers’ estimate, £4,000. | 


Contract Vo. 2.—Construction of icn miles of Cast oe 
and Stoneware Pipe Sewers, Ejectors, Charite... 
Vanhkoles, & c. 


Rraithwaite & Co.. .L23. 529 | J. A. Ewar : 41 ere 
Pedrette & Co. 21,457 & H. Simmons D- 
H. & J. Binns .... 19,860 | Playfair & Toole .. 6.5 
Saunders & 5 .. 18 504 ! Plascoti & Son... 16.5 
Cooke & Co. ...... 18,287 | Streeters & Tow 

G. Bell......... . 17,840 hunter 2.3 


Engineers estimate, C17, cool. 
Contract No. 3.—Construction of Cast Irn Sus Of. 


Pedrette & co 43,233 | Swale 42, 34> 
Bartlett 3,195 | Playfair & Toole... 2, c 
Cooke & Co ae 2,507 Plascoti & Sn. KẸ te 
Vallance ... 2,386 Agius & Co.. 1 


Engineers estimate, Ce, oo. 15 


Contracts Vos. 2 and 3.—Cast Iron P ps and Ib e wn⁰ 
Pipe Sewers, Byectors, Chantiers, Manlules, Et., 
with Sca wae 


Trimm......... . £28, 988 | WOOd. ẽ £22, OP 
Dean . 24,594 Cooke & co f 
Binn: e 


Siz also page 5 . 
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COMPETITIONS CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


— — . F — — — ee — —f—Ca?ꝑ — = — ——— += SC — — — — — 


to 
Nature of Work. By whom Required, Premiums. Cerpi fea 
ee 
New Lib rarv. Taunton.. ... | The Trustees 30. 20 f., and 1b ——ͤ——Lͤ—„ubUn . . July 20 
Sele Cont alned Terrace House for Working Classes...) Borough Of Swans . . LOL 10 — ]ã —a·̃m—kꝛ᷑ [— ꝛ: . tt No date. 


CONTRACTS. 


Nature of Work or Matcrials, By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by be prela 
l 
pS S — — "OO — — 
College Buildings, Sheffield . . N e Gibbs & Flockton, Architects, 15, St. James'g- row. Sheffleld . May 30 
Bricks. Kerbs, &. .. Epsom R. D. Ciz errereen] T. E. Ware, Surv eyor, Water loo-rond. Ep3OmM....es.eseo ooecoe oosacesssorees June 2 
Two Houses and Shop, High. street. Nur berth, Wales... Mr. T. Webb.. J. P. James, Architect. Tenby .. hey do. 
Additions to Schools . bee e e eee Buckley- -Mold (U. D.» School Board J. H. Davies & Son, Architects. Newgate- street, "Chester... 35 do. 

House. near Tawton- road. Barnstaple... wei ere seers 3 W. C. Ollver. Architect, Barnstaple ....... E E T do. 

'| Two Cottages, Walton-road, Brecon.. e e C. J. E. Large, Architect, 8, Lionstreet, Brecon P E A ET do. 

| Hotel, Swinton, rear Rotherham . OPE TETT errr re H. L. Tacon, Architect. 11. Westgate. 5 d | EDO 2 

House, Druldsfleld, Aberdeen. jͤ——hkBI—qIᷣ * .. cee e. eee A. Stronach & Son, 20, Belmont street, Aberdeen... . . . do. 

Two Houses, Whiteside, Aberdeen ee r do. , do. 

ti House, Wentworth-street, Huddersteld . . . . . e J. Berry, Architect, 3. Market- place, Hudderafiow . e do. 

| Four Shops, Warehouse, &., Horton- treet, Halifax f 000 eee eee Walsh & Nicholas, Architects. Halifax. Mice ENE. do. 

Cauneil Offices, Cleethorpes, near Grimsby .. * vee aaas H. C. Seaping. Architect. Grimaby ...... ——ů— —Eͥ[ —I([ꝙ·(WKᷣBL —k( do. 

1f Starion Buildings, Otfices, &c., Copmanchorpe, “Yorks... North-NHastern Railway Company.. W. Bell. Architect. Station Offices, York .. —.—.—. 9 eee) do. 

' | Paving, Sewering Works, &...... ...... .... . Birkenhead Corporation ..... ..... . . C. Brownridge, Civil Engineer, Town Tali, Birkenhead . eee. er do. 
Making Up Falrſteld-ro ade... . Clacton U. D.C.. . .. .. . . . . . . A. R. Robinson, Surveyor, Claeton-on-Saa··ͥA( .... .. do. 
Widening Main Road, Morristown and Pontar.lawe .. Glamorgan County Council ... . T. M. Franklen, Westgate-street, Cardiff.. eee eee do. 
House, Maindy-cresvent, Ton Pentre ... .. .. . Mr. D. Thomas . . W. D. Morgan, Architect, Pentre, Wales . . . ses, do. 
Station Buildings. Gosforth. . . . . .. North-Eastern Rail wily Compa any. W. Bell. Central Station, Neweastle-on-Tyne . seese: do. 
Sewers, &c., Burnley- Trad.. . . . ...... ... . . . .. Todmorden Town Council . eel Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Toslmorden . . . cs do. 
Sewers, &e. (Contract 21). Bredbury U.D.C.. vee J. W. Bain, Council omen. Bredbury dd EL b L[[ do. 
Station Buildings, Pandon Dene, "Neweastle- on- “Tyne. North-Hastern Railway C mpany., W. Bell, Central Station, Neweastle-an- Tx ne. e do. 
Sixty-six Workmen's Dwelllugs, West Bowling ..... . Bradford Corporation .. . . F. E. P. Edwards. Architect. Town Hall. Bradford . wae’ do. 
Drainage Works, & . . . i Auchterwarden Town Council . W. A. Carter. Civil Engineer. 5. St. Andrew-s:yuare, Eiinburgi . e do. 
Sewers, & c.. Manor-terrace . C Felixstowe U. D.C. . The Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe ...... e do. 
Additions to Hospital, Merthyr . CCC . C. M. Davies. Architect. 112. Hieh-stre et, serthyr, cccceveceeescecesceeeeet June 4 
House, Little Broughton, C umber land.. . eee er.. Sid paneled J. S. Moffat, Architect, 53. Church street, Whitehaven . . do. 
Parish Hall, Risca-road, Newport, Mon, . . N Lansdowne & Griggs, Architects, Rank Chambers, Newport.. eee do. 
Rebuilding the Rising Sun Inn, Nether Gree n, Sheffield 8 sasti Gibbs & Flockton. Architects, 15. St. James's-row. Sheffield... ened do. 
Schoolroom at Zion Chapel. Merthyr . .... . The WeslOVans......cccssecrecseeeseeererre! T. Roderick, Architect, 30, Glebeland- street, ei . ‘ do. 
House, Morley-lane, Milnstridge, Vork. . sane ences vee A. Shaw, Architect, (gar N beate do. 
Alterations to Shop, Morley, Yorks ......+ ——— HH AI(t V e W. H. Smith. Churelh-street, Morley... ——t(t̊t᷑»rr . do. 
Road Works, Dalmatia, and ‘other Roads ..... AAN Southend Town Councll ...esesssssere. E. J. Elford. Civil Engineer. Town Hall. ‘Southend, „„ do. 

Cast- iron Pipes (790 tons).. . . . Cardiff Corporation ... .... C. II. Priestley, Civil Engineer. Town Hall. Cardiff. „ da. 

{ Rebuilding Sea Wall. € astietown, Rockclife... . .. J Carliste R.D.C. . .J. W. Klnsopp, Surveror, 18. Hart-street, Carlisle. . . . June 5 

Buildings for Oil Gas Works, Swansea . . .. . .. .. .. .. Midland Railway ‘Company... ef Company's Architect. Cavendish House, Derby .......... ceases (ued pennies! do. 

+ Hospital at Workhouse e . C Cork CGuardlans .. . . .. . . . .. J. Cotter, Board Room, Workhouse, Cork ee do. 
Boundary Wall. &c., at Mortuary. Clewer ......-..08 ... Windsor R. D. C. . . . . J. E. Gale. 3. Sheet-streot. Windaor ..... 2 mee do. 
Ten Cottages, Salem-place, Newton ADDOL oaeee Mr. H. SMOW..,......265 . . e | Segar & Stoke. Architects, 26. Unton- street, Kew ton “Abbot . wee) June 6 
external Paintings &c. jt ences and Blackdown...... War Department.... . . . . Roval Engineer Office, North Atdershot . ARMEE AT ewes, do. 
Laundry and Workshops .. — b —Eq(Ä ( 5 44 J n Guardlans. . Keighley & Co., Architects, Nicholas-atreet. “Burnley Peserai ees oe do. 
Pumping Station, &c., Baxenden . Haslingdon (Lanes) Town Counce il J. S. Green, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, l; Kastingi ion ers] do. 
Road Works.. . . . . . Clayton-le-Moors (Lanes) U. D. C. J. . Connetl Otices, Clayton-le- Moors... N reno TaN 1 da. 
Granite and Slag Road. Metal (1. 250 tuns) —[——hb —2ũ R Raunds (Northants) L“. D. C.. . T. Yorke, Engineer, Raunds . CCC do. 
Alterations to Police Station, Aber dare . Glamorgan County Council.. . T.M. Franlen, Westgate-strect, Cardit ee en do. 
Broken Granite (300 tons). . .... .... ..... .... . .. . . . eo · cee Bollington U. D. C.. ..... . . .. S. Knight, Councll Offices, Bollington, near Macclestield: —— 2 do. 
Alterations to 7, Victoria- place . . . — Carlisle R. D. C... WWW J. Graham. Architect. Bank-street, Carlisle... ß June 8 
*Making-up Roads . . . Beckenham U. D. C.. . . . Council's Surveyor, Beckenham, S. K.. do. 

. Feworage and Sewage Dispos: al Works. . . . e . . Tonbridge R. D. C.. . . . ounell's Engineer, Broadway, Southborough. ‘Tunbridge Wells — do. 
Cleaning, Painting, &., Schools at Sonthall . St. Marylebone Guardians . Superintendent, St. Mary lebone Schools, al e e do. 
New Public Baths and Washhouses . Sunderland Corporation . . . Brown & Spain, 11. Jahn- street. Sunder lan . . da. 
Schools, Wiliamstown ....... u . b VEtradyfodwg School Board J. Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, P entre do. 
Additions to Schools Mardy, Wale N do. do. | do. 
Two Cottages, Beanpare, near Dublin . . . . G. J. R. Co. (Ireland) .. . . .. . . T. Morrison, Amiens. street Terminus. Dublin . . . . . . es do. 
Three Cottages, Killester, near Billen . do. do. ! do. 
Surveyors’ Materials . . . . . ] Kly U. D. C.. ..... .. G. M. Hall. Market. square. Ely .... sl do. 
Sewage Disposal Works (Contracts 1 ‘and 2). .... . Great Harw ond (hanes) TE ... Brierley & Holt, Civil Engineers., 20. Richmond- ‘terrace, | Blackburn do. 
Street Works, &. . . . . Stockton-on-Tees Corporation ... Nr. H. Sykes. Borongh Surveyor, Town Hall Stockton.. r do. 
Board Room and Offices, ‘Union- road, Sheitletd .. . Kecleshall Guardians 3 Ellis Bros., Architects, Orchar I Street. Shefflelddſ w do. 

Water Supply Works.. .. . Axbridge Union R. D. C.. . . . A. Powell. Civil Engineer, 3. Unitv-street, Bristol * do. 
Filter Beds at Sanatorium (Bagniey) . . . | Withington C. D.C. . ee A. H. Mountain, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Withington . do. 
Road Works, Meyrick and Salt- roads . . . Stafford Corporation... W. Blackshaw, Borough Engineer, Stafford. 5 8 e do. 
Road Works. Margaret - street . . . Warrington Corporation. T. Longalla, Borough lungineer. Town Hall, Warrington a Gin do. 
Schools, Blaenau-Gwent, Abertiller v - . Aberystruth School Board .... . .. R. L. Roberts, Architect, Abercarn, Ron... ————. 29: . .': 6“ do. 
Stone Paving Carriage Ways and ot aS Corporation of London The Engineer, Guildhall, E. C.. e e e eee JUNGE 9 

j *Brick Pavlug Public Wasbhouae, Hornsey -road Baths.. „Islington Borough Council ............) Council’s Engineer, Town Hall. Islington. N. V do. 
Road Metal &. also Paving Work 3 . Dover Town Council. . H. E. Stilgoe, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Dover e E ee ceusonens do. 

[Supply of Broken Granis... see.. EEE ee Brentford U. D. C. Council's Survevor, . ß ae enriousead ciesaa we do. 

New Branch Post Oiee, Burslem og ices <b ccesceSsnsivevsewivives Commissioners of H.M. Works, Kc. H. M. Office of Works, Storey ‘s Gate, S. W. SS aea aA ie a sae] do. 

Workshops at New Savings 1 West . Bas do. do. do. 

*New Sorting Office, Stockwell... P EE do. i da, June 10 

[Three Years Contract e.. . H. M. Office of BC da. do. 

o White washing. Cleaning, &e., at Inlrm: ary. .. .. . . Chelsea Guardians .. q Guardian's Offices, 250, King'r-road, Chelse— 4 . do. 
Cast Cement Kerbing · E .. Kent County Council... .. ...] County Surveyor, 8. Week-atreet. A ain e EE do. 
*(rranite Paving, Tooting ‘Bee Asylum . . . . ... Metropolitan Asylums’ Board.. e A. & C. Harston, 15, Leadenhall-atreet, Ia. CO.. . do. 

* Repairing, &c.. Mortuary, Wanless- Pails. ueveshivaces Borough of Lambeth................., Borough Engineer. Lambeth Town Hall, Konningtan ite S. E...] June 11 
Foundations, &., in connection with Steain Engine, &e} Hackney Borough Council sete IR. Hammond. 64, Vietoria-street, Westminster, S. W. e do. 
‘Extension of Central Station ade - . Maldenhead Town Council ............| Borough Survevor, Guildhall, Maldenvea. . ——— . .. June 12 
Enlargement of Post Office, Ipswich. .. .. H. M. Works . . . H. M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, W eatininster. J. W. e 1 do. 
*Four Shops, High-street. Barnes . . . . . . . Metropolltan Asy lums Board......... F. & W. Stocker. 90 and 91, . . E Cod i i do. 
Cooking & Serviee Fittings, Cartw right Memorial Hali Bradford Corporation.... . . Town Clerk. Town Hall Bradford .. PCC 
o Electrle L'vhting, Cartwright Memorial Hall. oe do. do. a . | do. 
Coneret: Steel Bridze over River Boyne, Trim, Ireland] Meath County Council . H. J. Cullen. Meath County Offices, Navan .. F do. 
“Cleansing, Reprir, and Painting of Scho " e ee West Ham E lucition Committee. W. Jacques, Architeet. 3, Fen-court, E. G. 2 222 „ June 15 
* Erection of Schools, KV. . . . . Liford School Roar. C. J. Dawson, iE 6. Cranbrook-road, Titord.. 8 do. 
Water Supply Works, Portrane “Asylum, . Richmon (Ireland) Axyinm Comm... J. H. H. Twiney, Civil Engineer, Avenue chamber. Belfast.. | June 16 
Additions to Workhouse 1 Stowmarket Guardians . J. S. Corder, Architect, Ipswich . FFC do. 
*Works & Repairs to Publie Builtuss, ‘Kew, Ee, ‘Dist. Commissioners of H.M. Works, &¢. ALM. Office of Works, Storev's Gate, S. W. E AE do. 
*Joinery Fitting, Tosting Boe Asy lun 4 eee . Metropolitan Asylums Board . Oe of the Boatd, Embankment, E. C.. — June 17 
‘Repairing Tar-paving at We cru Hospital e hess do. | do, | do. 
*[solation Hospital, Ke. Suet n SHW aS e . Hereford R. D. C.. E. G. Davies, Architect. 7. Bridge-street, Hereford . ; „„ June 19 
Brick Sewers . . j ͤ Tottenham. &c., Int. Drainage Com. Council's Engineer. 712. High- roal, Tottenham . . . June 2 
*Car Sheds at C ‘lapham. SW. seccepqcctescecsesccscccccseveses..ef London County Council. Architectural Department, 19, Charing Cross- road. W 0. . ... June 23 
Cast-iron Pipes (2.700 tons). . Bridgwater R.D.C.. i . EF. & H. Marten. Engineers, Kevn shu do. 
*Widening and Enlarzement of Victoria Station ......... L. B. 8. C. Railway ‘Co. .. . The Engineer, London Bri ige Station, S. E . „ June 21 
New Workhouse and lullrunrr. Cottage Homes, Ke...] Stourbridge Union. . A. Marshall, Architect. King-street, Nottingham... No date. 
Cleansing. &, Workhous st. Lonards-tt., . E Metropolitan Borough o: Hackney aate of Workhonse. St. Loonards-street, Bromley- 5 ae E. do. 
Wesleyan Church. Dodworth, Yorks Gad wide esse yee eoevereeeses » Moxon, Architect, 26, Church-street, Barnsley... e 1 do. 
House, Favunte. Sussex... e e K. D. S. Robinson. 7. Carte rel. at rot. S. W OREA raka ae Or EKo do. 
Wesleyan Church. &c.. Otley, Yorke TA EST , 8 Danby & Simpson, Architects, 10, Park- row. Leela.. ERR do. 

Additions to Rorkside Hydro, Mattock Bridge... si ESOR Parker & Unwin. Architects The Qua frant, Buxton .. e do. 
two Houses, Stabling, &c., Mill Shaw. Beeston . Mr. J. peeves e ee E. Hill, Architect, 13, Oxford-row, CV!!! E 5 do. 
Shop and Stores, Maln- street. Bangor, Ireland . . . Mr. J. „Balmer. . een ee. IJ. Brice & Son, Auctioneers, Baur... . ces do. 
z00 Cottages, Glanaminan, wW Ale 1 Colliery C0. . .. D.J. Michael, Architect, 97. Oxford street. Wange do. 

1 Waterworks &ec... eee eee e. . Aspatria (N. B.) Water Board . :. . J. Graham. Mngineer, Bank- street. Carlisle. i. Se “ao 
Sewers, e., Pe entwy n- -Tshai Fuchiweeiber . Mr. T. Kran . . . . eee P. E. Hill, Surveyor, 25, St. Mary-strect, Cardiff . . sms sosssessoson do. 


[Seo alo next page. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


t 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. | Salary. Apes m 
| 

n . . . June l 
Clerk of / ĩðĩ seuncaves sossosese: . . Metropolitan Borough of Deptford 4l. 1 Ui UU UUUUUU i .. ... Jane 8 
Building Construction Teachers ........ e eee. Wandsworth Technical Institute .. See Advertisement . PEE AE T A June 10 
Principal for Technical Institute . . I. C. C. Technical Education Board 5001. per aud 4 4————(—ů Z 2 2 .. JUNO 27 
“Assistant Surveyors in H. I. Naval Exstablishments...... n, bybtensoateracaagases TST E I E E E E E % 
“Clerk Cdcevedslagl atthe O O Nene n.. es asses NOU BUA LEU. sue ]ꝗ ꝗ ] .Fßn‚ do. 


Those marked with an s:teriet ur: advertised in thie Number. Competitions, iv. ` Contracts, iv. vi. viii. & x. Public Appointments, xix xvila and xviib. 


TENDERS (Continued) :— | SOUTHEND.— For eight almshouses and two pairs of | _BOUNDARY-LANE: SCHOOL, CAMBERWELL.— 


= : villa residences. Chelmsford - avenue, Southend-on-Sea. | For heating apparatus :— 
„ foe me 5 . W & Harris, architects, shay :— Senet AR ‘ | mene & Platt, 
85 e : . Dutt! 8 3,5% 00 00 .ꝑ⁊ . 1,058 o e o 
Hengoed : ; E. Woodh amm . 3,416 0 0 W. G. Cannon 089 l Bros. & Row 850 o 
J. H. James, Cardiff ...... £195 per house. | S. E. Moss........ CC Vaughan & Brown 912 0 Esson & Son...... 826 0 
J. Holding ........ e 4,850 0-0 & F. Ma .... 590 of R.H. & J. Pearson, 
a= oe a ees oe 55 9 0 Cc F 66 eer ee lw we ͤ „ 3,085 O 0 tevens & Sons oe 88e 10 | Lid.“ 62 2 6 „ „„ „„6„ a 
AYDE.—For pulling down and rebuilding the Queen's S nich & b 5 5G 35 . „„ 
Hotel. Messrs. Eaton, Sons, & Cantrell, architects, ee wee 3 : CHILDERLEY - STREET SITE (Fulham). — For 
Stamford-street, Ashton-under-Lyne :— | Higher Grade School of three stories :—Accommodatios : 
Building. Boys, 316; girls, 316; total, 632. Two halls, 44 ft. 6 in. 
Robinson & Sons, Hyde 3,297 i by 25 fi a lass-rooms—ground-floor—6o, 60, 50, 80, 48, 
P:umbing and Glazing. TORKSEY.—For the construction of a chimney shaft, | 48 frst grad 60, 50, 50, 48,48. Drawing * 
h 5 Sc. Messrs. H. Walker & Son, engineers, King-street, 752 Square feet area. Science rooms, 1,589 square’ feet 
G. H. Coop, Ashton 4355 Nottingham, Quantities by engineers :— area. Heating by low-pressure bot · water ebe 
Wilson Bros. ve 445 6 l Zie o Manual training centre for forty boys. Schoolkeeper s 
T. Barlow 17437 18 8 J. H Vickers. 9 house. Aa sg Site; $5,540 square feet: Play 
| e A "yea ild : .; girls, 92 ft. :— : 
= ; PAG: | Nevins & Co. 1,070 o of Ltd. ........ 945 20.6. | MCR percan CYS) 74 E te 
Täabedt, Nene eib. dor Me Wa. Jones, Liymgwya, Radford & Hutchinson „ . G Misan R d.. e 
Chwilog, R.S.O. Mr. R. Lloyd Jones, architect, rreaves ...e 994 O o| Son,Nottingham* gos o o rere atin sia Si ake e 18.770 0 0 
Carnarvon :— Allen & Sons, Ltd..... ETERA 18.016 9 0 
J. T. Jones & Co. £1,903 o Morgans & Wil- í i proven ay 8 Eid 18 16 o o 
s ia E A j : wrance DS A T 78 o 
5 1,898 o J. Adams . nese „ TUN BRIDGE WELLS.—For alterations and addi- VVV 
D. J Pierce. 1,350 of Williams & Co... 1,620 o tons to the Torondet Wells Homxopathic Hospital and Lathey Bros PET 17,644 0 o 
John Pierce, Pen- Edwards Bros. .. 1,600 o Dispensary. Mr.C. H. Strange, architect :— Leslie & Co, Lid e... 17,564 O 4 
caenewydd® .. 1,809 of Lloyd Williams & _ Mansfield & Son....£2,275 | Leney & Son . £1,989 Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd... 17,4672 v 0 
Griffith Williams 1.773 0 Jones 1,598 0 Crates & Son 2,231 Strange & Son“. 1,973 Treasure & Sonen . 37419 D O 
David Evans .... 1,675 o W. G. Evans. . 1,532 o Jarvis & Son...... 211320 Martin, Wells, & Co., Ltd.. . ` 17,363 © 0 
Jones & Davies.. 1,650 12 | 3 All of Tunbridge Wells. Spencer, Santo, & Co., Ltd. . 17336 P © 
N Stimpson & oo. 17,50 O 0 
; . Carmichael...... ...cscescsce 1%.884 O 0 
‘ Johnson & Co., Ltd*.... ..... 14,530 0 0 
y = ishi venience and WATFORD.—For destruetor buildings and chimney- Mee 16,434 o 0 
LONDON. — For deniolishing the old convenience and 


shaft for Watford Urban District Council. Mr. D. Water- 


„ 


erecting a new convenience at Hignbury Fields, for the 


` 211 :— house, Engineer and Surveyor, 14, High- street, Watford, 

3 a EME T. Pearce. £699 5 o Herts :— 8 DUNCOMBE-ROAD SCHOOL (Upper Holloway] 
ers, Ltd. .... £877 0 o . Kind . 083 o 0 Bulging af, | Kite & Co.. . %s e] Duffield & Sens . 4350 0 
ers, 8 wade s ; aft. | Kite & Co .. £475 ©] Duffie . 43 : 

E hra 772 12 6 o Co. 957 8 x i £ sd . „ . d. Turner & Co.. . . 412 10| Bates & Sons. 319 0 

G. la igata 8 0o o Sharmar g Son’ bir 0.6 Neil & Co, ...... ... . 1,412 8 0 . . 2,148 13 3 Stevens & Sons .... 402 0G. & E. Bradley“ .. 285 10 
gale 1 74 5 = Gray & Co. .. 1,295 O 0 . 1,981 0 0 J. & F. May. 395 of ~ i 3 

Goodman& Sons 742 15 C. Brightman ........ 1,220 O O . 2,500 0 O 

Wilmott & Sons ...... 1,190 O O .. 2,237 O O 

G. & J. Waterman.... 1,180 O O .. 2,537 O O FELLOWS - STREET TEMPORARY. ..SCHOOL 

R. L. Tonge ........ 1,175 14 4 . 2,75412 9 ( Hackney-road).— Cleaning, repairs, &c. :— l ; 
LONDON.—For the execution of the roadwork andi Myall & Upson ...... 1,166 15 O . 2,428 5 o | Parrott & Isom ...... £449 Johasan & CO. . £299 

platelaying in connexion with (a) the reconstruction, for, H. Brown. 1,027 O 0 .. 2,170 0 0 Barrett & Power . 365 A. J. Sheffield... 92 

electrical traction of short lengths of existing tramways, Clifford & Gough, Gibb & Co. ....... soe 355] Stevens Bros.. 246 

and (4) the construction of authorised new tramways, Watford.........055 969 o O .. 1,839 0 o | Corfield & Co. 335 | Marchant & Hirst“ . 189- 

altogether about eight miles of single track principally in l Townsend & Coles.... 906 19 11 .. 1,87715 9 E 


the Borough of Southwark and radiating from the Elephant Custodis Chimney Co., 


and Castle, in intimate connexion with the London County , London — .. 1, 260 0 of GREAT COLLEGE-STREET SCHOOL (Camden 
Council Tramways :— (Messrs. Custodis tendered for their own type of shaft. Town).—For works to offices, &c. :— 
: ; Godson & R. P. Beattie . £927 1% o 
With Hadfield With Lorain a a TY Sons t, 0 o of Williams & Soa 90 o o 
Special Work. Special Work. G Neal . 1,005 o ol Stevens Bros... 877 o o 
8 4 Sd 4 & d. vORR. - For the erection of engine and boiler house at Killingback & J. Peattie...... 853 0 o 
Pethick Brothers ... 132,363 13 3 ++-- 7 electricity station, for the Corporation. Mr. A. Creer, Co.. 999 o OF. Bull... . 84733 6 
Dick, Kerr, & Co., | C.E.. Guildhall, York :— | Marchant & 
Lid. . . . .. 108,679 14 .. . . 108,679 14 5 Arnold & Son, Doncaster . $13,250 Hirst 967 0 o 
Wm. Kennedy..... 108,277 10(1 — | 
White & Co., Ltd... 107,543 37 2 10, 542 17 2 
Nuttall & CO.. 38,348 3 2 cove 97,848 3 2 IVYDALE-ROAD SCHOOL (Nunhead).— For heat- 


ing apparatus in new portion :— 


Griffiths & Co., Ltd., . 
Loadpat ee eer eae n . LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. Stevens & Sons .. £323 0 | Brightside Foundry 
[ Messrs. William Griffiths & Co., Ltd., will sub. let tothe: AT the last meeting of the London School dee 3 4 8 1 g 8 


Hadfield Steel Foundry Co., Ltd., of melik the manu- | Board the Works Committee submitted the G. & E. Bradley... 287 10 Bates & Sons 273 O 
facture of the special work (namely, points and crossings). following lists of tenders. Mr. T. J. Bailey is Oldroyd&Co.,Ltd.* 260 o 


d to the Anderston Foundry Co. (or to such other firm 3 
ae may be approved by the Council's Chief Engineer), the | the Board’s Architect :— 


manuſactute of cast-iron yokes, road-boxes, and covers. ] BERESFORD-STREET school. (Walworth).—| MYRDLE-STREET SITE (Stepney).—(e) Graded 
For partitions, &c. :— _ | school of three stories, and (4) higher grade school of 
Maxwell Bros., Marsland & three stories. (a) Graded school on three stories with 


Ltd. ........ £879 


LONDONDERRY .—For the erection of seven d: uble aa & Co... $67 


cott ages in seven different townlands for the Rural District Lathey 


o oj Sons ........ £530 © o playground on roof for boys. Accommodation : boys’ 
o OW. Downs .... 525 0 o|294; girls’, 294, infants’, 335; total, 923. Halls: boys’, 

.. . . §50 O ol H. Bouneau ... 521 22 6 | 40 ft. by 79 55 ; girls’, 40 ft. by 30 ft. ; infants’, 40 ft 

ros. 849 o a Triggs® .... 465 o o zo ft. Classrooms: boys’, 56. 50, 50, 50, 48, 40; wale 
o o . ! 


2 i . J. J. S. Barnhill, engineer, 1a, Strand 
~ 5 SS rnhill, eng W. v. God... 539 . 56, 50, 50, 50, 48, 40; infants’. óy bo. 60, 54, £0, 48 (on 
a: Casticforward Cottages. 9 8 sq. ft. and 70 sq. ft. basis). eating by low-pressure 

! ; oo ot-water apparatus, vee fires in babies’ room. (4) 

D. Mooney, Burrow, Burt ........ £255 Higher grade school on three stories with play a 


BLAKESI.EY-STREET SITE (Stepney).—For ‘new | roof for girls. Boys’, 196 ; girls’, 196: total, 302. Halls: 


i © Mulleny Cottages. graded school of three stories. Halls: boys, ṣo ft. by | boy“, 54 ft. by as ft. ; girls’, 54 ft. by 25 ft. Clas : 
D. Mooney, Burrow, Burt ........ 270 26 ft.: girls, 30 ft. by 26 ft.: infants’, 50 ft. by 26 ft. | boys’, 30, 30, 49, 48; girls’, 50, 50, 48, 48. S 
Moneszreggan Cottages. 5 boys’, 50, 178 48, 48, 48, 40: 4p girls’, 50, 48, | drawing classroom, 744 sq. ft. area; science room, 

eee 2 48, 48, 48. 49, 40: infants, 50, 50, 48. 48, 48, 40, 40. | 1,512 sq. ft. area. eating by low-pressure hot-water 

T. Robb. Newtoncunningham .... 259 Special rooms: drawing classroom and science room apparatus. Area of site, 39,185 sq. ft. Playgrounds, 


cage pe (separate building over covered playground, 1,200 ft. area. | area per child : Graded school—boys’, 1 ft.; gi 
Caste hirt Collages: Heating by low-pressure hot-water apparatus. Area of | infants’, 29 sq. ft. ; Higher grade pee as a oye pps ray 
D. Stewart, Carrigans ......- cores 234 site. 24,510 sq. fe. Playgrounds, area per child: boys“, 15 18 sq. ft. :— 8 


An naderry Cottages. 33 ft. Eirls and infants’, 16 ft. :— athey Bros. ......£32,100 | Smith & Sons, Ltd. £29,891 


we ie F. & J. F. Wood£22,601 J. & M. Patrick £21,960 o] W. Downs........ 31,327 | Gregar & Son 
D. Stewart, Carrigans .......4. veo 234 W. Downs .... 22,525 0 Dearing & Son.. 21,908 12 | Clarke & Bracey .. Si 26. J. K M. Patrick SR 
5 Inch Cottages. . Wallis & Soa . 22,294 o| Gregar & Son`.. 21,830 o| Willimms& Son... . 31,185 Lawrance & Sons 29,430 
J. Duffy, Inet. esse. . 56 Williams & Son 22 270 0! Appleby & Sons 21,810 0 McCormick & Son 30,990 Wallis & Sons .... 29, 387 
ree ae i Munday & Sons 22,202 J. & C. Bowyer 21,775 9 A. Porter.......... 3093r | Treasure & Son ag,t 
4 OO Newtsoncunningsam Cottages, Perry & Co. 22,224 o| Lawrance & Sons 21,390 o|Grover & Son. ... 30,918 | Garrett & So ap oar 
P. Doherty, Kilſaaekk . 289 Grover & Son . 92,18 ọ Treasure & Son“ ar, 278 10 F. &. E. J. Wood 30, 785 , 


[See also next fage 
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NEW KING’S-ROAD SITE (Fulham).—For new 
school of three stories. Halls: Boys’, so ft. by 28 ft. ; 
gris so ft. by 28 ft. ; infants’, ro ft. by 28 ft. Classrooms : 
Boys, 56, 56, 48, 48, 40, 40 ; girls’, 56, 56, 48, 48, 40» 40; 
infants’, 56 and 56 [on 10 sq. ft. basis), 56, 56 and 48 [on 
the seat basis], and 44 [on 9 ft. basis). Special rooms: 
3 classroom, 600 ft. area; science room, 600 ft. 
area. Heating by low-pressure hot-water apparatus and 
open fires. Mentally fective School: Three class- 
rooms for 20 children each; total, 60. Schoolkeeper's 
house. Area of site, 54,725 10. ft. Playgrounds, area per 
child: Boys, 49 sq. ft. ; girls’, and infants’, 22 sq. ft. :— 

0 


loway Bros., L te. £75,025 
McCormick & Son 44, 987 
C. F. Rear le 44,822 
J. Carmicha el 24,816 
Spencer, Santo & Co., Led. 24,192 
Smith & Son 231953 
Garrett & Sohn 23.69 
Allen & Sons, L tc. 23,659 
Leslie & Co., Lt de. 237531 
Lawrance & Sons . ꝗ⁊:ðy . 23,468 
Marsland & Sons 223,405 
Lathey * eeose 2 6 0% 23; 250 
Treasure & Soeun 22,849 
ing & Son eo ee ee 6 „„ c 22,738 
Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. .... 22,362 
J. & M. Patrickc k 32,271 


NORTHEY - STREET BOYS’ AND GIRLS 


SCHOOL (Limehouse).—Heatin apparatus :— 
Mather & Platt, Lid. . £590 ries & Sons, Ltd. .. £484 
e Grundy............ 577 | Duffield & Sons 453 
. & F. May ........ 571 | The Brightside Foun- 
A. Dougill .......0.. 541 dry and Engineering 
Co., Ltd.. 4429 


Wontner Smith, Gray, 


OFFORD-ROAD SITE (Barnsbury).— Hall (boys 
and girls’), 59 ft. by 28 ft. Classronms: boys’ and girls’ 

3 48, 48, 40, 40, 40, 40, 40, 40, 32, 32. Special rooms : 
Drawing c oom, area; science room, 600 ft. 
area. eating by low- ure hot-water apparatus. 
Area of site: 39,012 sq. ft. (about). Playgrounds, area 
per child Wy Boys’, so ft. ; girls’, 30 ft. :— 


illlams & Son 412,725 o 
Miskin & Sons 12,061 o 
T. L. Gren 12,027 o 
Gregar & Son . 11,856 o 
Grover & Soen 13,76 o 
Dabbs & Son. 11,672 O 
A. Porter ...esssesossoeseoe 11,428 o 
Lawrance & Sonnsss. 11,17 o 

ing & Soon 11,097 14 
Treasure & Son 11,089 o 
McCormick & Son 11,068 o 

& M. Patrick 11,040 o 
atman & Fotheringham, Ltd.” 10,795 o 


UPPER KENNINGTON-LANE SCHOOL.—For 


sanitary work :— . 

G. Parker £1,821 | Falkner & Sons .... £1,583 
.F. Ford 1,719 Hammond 1,577 
obnson & Coo. 1,623 | Lathey Bros. 1525 

ce & Son ........ 1,607 | J. Peattie“ 154 

Maxwell Bros., Ltd. 1,593 


For sanitary work, &c. :— : 
Falkner & Sons .... £2,083 | R. P. Beattie ...... 11905 
E. Triggs ......... 2,027 . & Co., Ltd. 1, 898 
„& M. Patrick .... 1,992 Rice & Son ........ 1,879 
ney & Son 1,949 | Lathey Bros.“ 1,859 


B. NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 
GRPTIMATER GIVES FOR AVERY DESCRIPTION OF an 
MAKING. j 


WEST-SQUARE SCHOOL (Southwark).—Heating 
apparatus in new portion :— 


R. Clarke . . . £169 OR. H. & J . 
Wontner, Smith, Pearson, Ltd. £140 o o 
| TN San rós 7 6| Bates & Son .. 139 0 o 
W. G. Cannon 159 o o| Williams & Sons, 

J. & F. May . 157 o o| Lid.“ 118 15 o 

SUPPLY of Fireguards, &c. :— 

Ve ie | P 
=. 1 8 3 
28 = x wa Ca 2 
2 fi | pe | OP 
=. | 805 12 5 8 3 — 
sy e age | fee 
= $E | Spe | poe | 28, 
a2 g K sok | oe 8 
Sx 3 He | oS 
z= |S > 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Pryke & Palmer...... 3 0 1 3 3 0 4 6 
Nettlefold & Sons 3 2 1 6 3 2 1 3 
R. H. & J. Pearson, 

Lid. 2 oe 45255 26 1 72 es 7 O 6 
Truman & Co. .. 2 A = = = 
H. S. Timpson ...... 2 6 o 7 2 6 fz o 
Bird & Co.* ........ 2 O 1 0 2 10 40 


t In quantities of not less than twelve pairs at one time 
and place. If one, two, or three only at a time, 45., 38. 6d., 
38. per pair respectively. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 
the rate of 198. per annum (ga numbers) PREPAID. Toa prr ot 
Europe, America, Australa, New Zealand, India, China, lon, 

c., 36% per annum, Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) 
should be addressed to the publisher of “THE BUILDER, 
Catherine-street, W.C. 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 198. per annum (52 
numbers) or 48. od. quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving The Builder by Friday Morning's Post. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


2 


Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS or 
BATH STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.]. 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent: —Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, ies, tun- rooms, and terraces 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd, 
PROCESS BLOCK MAKERS 


of all descriptions. 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, Fetter-lane, E.C, 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch. Eg 

METCHIM & SON { e LANE EC 

“ QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,’ 
For 1908, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY -BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARE. 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Lr. 


Chief Offices : Great Western Chambers. Bath. 
London Offices: 18, Great Western Road, Paddington. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON &CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1588.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREBT, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone No., 6819 Avenue 
Regidtered Trade Mark, 


Polonceau Asphalt 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT BOOFIRG. 
AOID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 
WHITS SILICA PAVING, 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


EWART 
“EMPRESS SMOKE CURE 


NOISE LESS 


During an experience of 68 YEARS we have founi NO COWL so successful as 
the “EMPRESS” Expert Advice free in London Rall Fare oniy in Country 


EWART & SON LTD. 346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


Write for Catalogue “Section 30” Post Free 
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Design for Liverpool Cathedral 


The Architecture of Greece and Rome. 


UCH a title as the 
above to a one- 
volume octavo 
book“ is a little 
startling, though 
followed by a 
modifying sub- 
title; so vast is 
the field of in- 
tellectual interest 
suggested by the words, which one might 
rather have expected to read on the backs of 
a series of formidable and exhaustive folios 
—could even folios exhaust so great a sub- 
ject. For does not the phrase include the 
esthetic parentage of all the architecture 
of the world? and from this point of view, 
that of development, one must admit that the 
Roman architecture, however inferior to the 
Greek in refinement of design and artistic 
feeling, is quite as important a factor. As 
far as its decorative features are concerned, 
certainly, it is only Greek architecture at 
second hand, and in somewhat coarsened 
and corrupted form. The Greek mind was the 
fount of Classic architecture ; but the Roman 
was the aqueduct conveying its streams into 
all lands.. Had there been no Rome, no 
great conquering power to carry this root- 
form of columnar architecture with it over 
the then known world, it is quite possible 
that Greek architecture would never have 
had the effect on the whole subsequent 
history of the art which it has actually had. 
Its productions were, comparatively speak- 
ing, too few and within too confined an area 
to have exercised so great an influence ; and 
when Greece fell into political and social 
decline her architectural remains might have 
dropped out of recollection, until perhaps 
modern travel and modern education 
brought them again into notice and appre- 
ciation, had not the great conquering nation 
which took possession, for some centuries, 
of the known world, also adopted the Greek 
idea of column and entablature, and planted 


— 


The Architeeture of Greece and Rome: a Sketch of 
its Historic Development.” By the late W. J. Anderson 
and R. Phené Sfiers, F.S.A. London: B. T. Batsford. 
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it east, west, north, and south, wherever her 
eagles flew. Hence, when we come to 
speak of the historic development of archi- 
tecture, Roman architecture becomes almost 
of more importance even than Greek. With- 
out the Greek it would never have been; 
but without the Roman, Greek architecture 
might have become but a dream and a 
memory. 

It is important to bear this in mind in 
considering the book before us, the joint 
production of the late Professor Anderson 
and of Mr. Spiers, because, in spite of the 
omnivorous character of its main title, its 


actual purpose is not to give all that should 


be known about Greek and Roman archi- 
tecture, which would require almost a library 
to itself, but to give a review of their develop- 
ment; and though there may not be very 
much to be said on the subject that is 
actually new, it was worth while to have 
the subject revised from a new point 
of view, and to have a handbook which 
includes, as this does, the latest opinions 
based upon nearly the latest observations. 
The foundation of the book was laid 
by Professor Anderson, who in 1896-7 
delivered a course of lectures to the 
Glasgow School of Art on the History and 
Development of Greek Architecture, a sub- 
ject to which he had devoted his studies for 
three years. He added in 1897 three 
lectures on Roman architecture, which, 
together with ‘those on Greek architecture, 
were to have been published as his second 
book (the first having been the excellent and 
now well-known book on the Architecture 
of the Renaissance in Italy). He had not, 
however, been able to go into the study of 
Roman architecture so fully as into that of 
Greek; and he had asked Mr. Spiers, who 
had been in frequent communication with 
him on the subjects of his lectures, to read 
and see through the press the chapters on 
Greek architecture, so asto leave him more 
time todevote to those on Roman architecture. 
Unhappily, soon after this arrangement had 
been come to, Professor Anderson's studies, 
to the great loss of the whole architectural 
world, were cut short by death, and the 
work was placed in Mr. Spiers’s hands 
to complete, with the entire concurrence of 


Professor Anderson’s widow. That is the 
brief history of the book, of which the first: 
four chapters, with some passages in others, 
are Professor Anderson’s work; the fifth, 
sixth, and seventh chapters on Greek archi- 
tecture, and the whole of those on Etruscan 
and Roman architecture, are due to Mr. 
Spiers, than whom no more competent and 
fitting person could have been found to 
carry on the work which Professor Ander- 
son had begun. 

The late author commences his first 
lecture by a criticism very much wanted 
just now, when there are so many clever 
people maintaining: that architecture is 
nothing but building, by insisting on the 
importance of the spiritual element” in 
architecture. ‘ Building whose end and aim 
is the fulfilment of material wants remains 
building, and whatever be the nature of the 
material wants, differs in no essential from 
the work of the lower animals.. . A style 
of architecture is one of the higher mani- 
festations of nature reaching in through the 
human spirit.” Instead of using the word 
“ spiritual,” we should have preferred to say 
that architecture is an intellectual symbolism + 
it may rise to spiritual feeling, as it did in the 
Mediæval cathedral ; but when men who build, 
without rising to spirituality, make use of 
ante to express and fashion the ends of walls, 
of mouldings to mark off and emphasise the 
termination of a column or the boundary of 
a space—when, in short, they model their 
buildings in many other ways that might be- 
mentioned, they are making use of a symbol- 
ism which is an appeal to the intellect, and a. 
direct addition to mere building. There is 
no better example of this than the treatment 
of the anfa in Doric architecture, with 
different mouldings from the capital to- 
which it responds, so as to indicate that its 
function is different; a delicate distinction. 
which is purely intellectual, and can only 
appeal to an educated race of men. 

“It may be that the greatness of the Greeks is. 
not demonstrated most of all in their architecture> 
but it is by their architecture, using the word in its 
widest sense, that we may now most readily com- 
prehend their civilisation in all its bearings. An 
eminent student of Greek language and literature 
said lately that he would give up the work of one of 
the greatest of Greek writers for one peep into the 
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Workshop where Phidias and Ictinus pertected their 


mar vellous designs, 
We can take leave to doubt if the sight of the 


workshop would reveal much that would be worth 
‘the knowing ; but the perfected work which that 
workshop turned out, and which yet remains, is it 
mot in itself a document, for those who have eyes to 
vead, far more precious than any single work of 
‘Greek literature? 
In speaking of the Mycenzan age in 
Greece, Professor Anderson suggests that 
the class of work called Mycenæan need not 
all have emanated from Mycenæ or its 
neighbourhood as a centre, and makes the 
remark (which comes oddly enough at the 
present moment), that “if we can accept, as 
having any foundation in fact, the legend of 
Minos, his maritime power would explain 
much that is obscure in the history of the 
development of this type of culture.” We pre- 
sume this portion of the book was printed 
off before the discoveries which have proved 
that Minos was anything but a mythical 
ruler; but we are rather surprised to find no 
reference to the point in Mr. Spiers’s 
preface, which is dated September of last 
year. In giving the plan of Tiryns the author 
remarks with truth on its considerable 
resemblance to that of a fortified mediæval 
castle; and indeed the primitive and incon- 
siderate manner in which rooms and pas- 
Sages are huddled together both here and at 
Knossos is characteristic of an age when no 
plans of a dwelling were made, but the 
whole obviously arranged (if it can be called 
arrangement) as the work went on. We 
agree with the author that the portico sx 
antis of the megaron is the precursor of the 
portico of the Greek temple, the house or 
principal apartment of the god, as the 
megaron was the living-room of the mand; 
but when he observes that the baulks of 
timber placed against the rubble walls of the 
early structures were reproduced in the anźe, 
“when they had no longer a constructive 
purpose to fulfil,” he is surely hardly doing 
justice to the æsthetic element in the Greek 
mind, which would have demanded an 
answer to the column if no Larastades 
had ever existed ; indeed, the antæ ot the 
cella in a Doric temple are really only the 
architectural expression of the wall-pro- 
jection, and hardly presuppose any origin in 
timber structure. We must protest too 
against the assumption, as if it were a 
proved fact, that the columnsof the Heræum 
at Olympia “were all Originally of timber 
and were gradually replaced by stone.“ 
That is one interpretation of Pausanias's 
mention of the wooden column, but 
it is only one conjecture out of others 
that are equally possible and to our 
thinking more probable. The fact is, 
people reason from such passages to a 
great extent as their preconceived theories 
incline them; those who have settled in 
‘their minds that the Doric order had a 
‘wooden origin clap their hands over Pau- 
sanias's wooden column and say—' Ah! 
there it is, you see!”; but that does not 
explain the thick proportions of the stone 
columns ; nor, on the theory that the original 
wooden columns had been gradually re- 
placed by. stone ones, and this was the 
last remnant of the wooden architecture, is 
it explained how they came to last thirteen 
centuries, from the time of the assumed date 
of the temple till the day Pausanias made 


his visit and his memoranda. It is surely at 
least possible that the wooden columns 
he saw (supposing his note to be correct), 
were a cheap repair made in an un- 
prosperous period, when they did not 
care to go to the expense of a couple ot new 
stone columns, We are disposed to agree 
with the author in dismissing the Beni- 
Hasan columns trom their time-honoured 
position as the origines of the Doric column : 
the non-projection of the abacus is a very 
strong point against that. The argument—if 
the Greeks imitated that form of Egyptian 
column, why did they not imitate others? 
is not so strong a one. The Temple of the 
Winds capital is an obvious imitation of an 
Egyptian capital ; it is late in the day, to be 
sure, but we do not now know what fore- 
runners it may have had. 

The chapter on the Archaic Period in 
Asia Minor is thoughtful and collects a 
good many interesting examples of archaic 
forms of the Ionic capital; but the historic 
outline is rather vaguely written; we come 
several times on the expression that such 
and such facts “seem to have been,” but 
we are given no reason why they seem to 
have been, and in fact that is a kina of 
expression generally used when a writer 
has a theory for which there is no support 
in actual evidence, But in general the 
whole chapter is written in a broad and 
philosophic spirit; we notice especially the 
remark that it is really of more importance, 
in understanding an architectural develop- 
ment, to know the object with which the 
building was planned than the materials of 
which it was first made. “ Temples were 
built of marble at Athens, and of limestone 
at Pæstum and Corinth, the only effect 
upon the design being a greater refinement 
of detail at Athens: the type is one and 
the same.” This is a point apt to be over- 
looked in these days, when people are so 
constantly asserting that material is at the 
bottom of everything in architectural style. 

The author devotes a good deal of space 
to the archaic forms of the Ionic volute, but 
we can hardly see the grounds for his con- 
clusion that the further we go back in its 
history the more do we find evidence of its 
wooden origin, “ the spirals being painted or 
scratched on to the block which distributed 
the load.” Painted spirals surely Say nothing 
as to the original material, as they might 
equally have been painted on stone. On the 
other hand, when we come to carved spirals, 
it is obvious that these could be more easily 


carved in stone than in wood, in which latter present two main sources of difficulty stand 
material the more strongly developed aad | between the manufacturer and the user, one 
more fibrous grain of the material is at being the occasional specification of tests 
variance with the free carving of such a that are unnecessary or inconclusive, or both, 
form as the spiral, which almost presupposes | and the other arising from the fact that dif. 
equally facile execution in every direction; ferent results frequently follow the separate 
and there are examples of carved Mycenzan application of presumably identical tests. 
stone spirals in evidence of this. Professor Considerable interest, therefore, attaches to 
Anderson rightly draws attention, however, | a paper recently read before the Society of 
to the original function of the Ionic capital Engineers by Mr. David S. Butler on “Cer. 
as one for a portico in autis, where there are | tain Vexatious and Fallacious Cement Tests.’ 
no angle capitals ; a position which it takes | In ordinary building construction it is prob- 
in some very early rock-cut facades in Asia ably true that the adoption of any well- 
Minor. But in its nature the volute is far known brand of Portland cement, without 
more of a stone than a wood form, and any precaution other than the maker's 
the illustration of the carved slab from guarantee, would lead to perfectly satisfac- 
Orchomenos, at the close of this chapter, tory results; but in important works it 18 
with its spiral ornaments carved “on a slab always desirable, as well as necessary, to 
of green schist,” is itself an example of this. determine precisely the physical qualities of 
The impression produced by this portion | the material before use. 
of the book, in which the early history of The trustworthy character of many cements 
Greek architecture is dealt with, is that the now placed on the market, and the vigilant 
author was too much under the domina- care exercised by the makers themselves in 


tion of previously adopted theories to take a 
perfectly impartial survey of facts. Of course 
it must be remembered that the earlier 
period of Greek architecture, with which he 
was dealing, is the one in regard to which 
there are fewer facts, fewer examples, and 
less positive information to go upon, and 
therefore more room for the play of theory. 
It is all interesting reading, thoughtful and 
suggestive, but a little fanciful, and we are 
inclined to think that the fancies are not all 
in the right direction. In his fourth 
chapter, in which he describes the culmi- 
nation of Athenian architecture in the 
great period, he is naturally less troubled 
with theory, and gives an exceedingly 
good and well-illustrated summary on the 
subject, not forgetting the connexion of the 
art with the political and social conditions 
of Athens at the time, and with the period of 
development which had preceded it; the 
buildings of the Acropolis, as he puts it, 
“being not so much the works of their 
particular architects as the matured fruit of 
a succession of harvests. It was in facta 
conservative adherence to the older type, 
and a traditional respect for previous result, 
which led them ultimately to such master- 
pieces as the Parthenon and the Erechtheum, 
the perfection of which would have been 
impossible but for the careful and logical 
progression of the two preceding centuries.” 
Mr. Spiers, who takes up the subject of Greek 
architecture after this culminating point, 
is obviously more occupied with giving a 
summary and illustrations of the known 
buildings than in entering upon the ground 
of theory and speculation. Even in regard 
to the much-disputed question about the 
Greek stage he contents himself with simply 
mentioning Dr. Dörpfeld's theory that what 
had been called the stage—the high Greek 
stage, was only a background to the 
orchestra and not a “practicable” stage, 
without expressing any opinion one way or 
another. He compresses a great deal of 
information into the allotted space, and the 
illustrations are numerous and excellent. 
To the portion of the book devoted to 
Roman architecture we must return in 
another article. 
— ————— 


CEMENT TESTING. 


N no department of work connected 
with construction is there greater 
need for standardisation than in 
tests of Portland cement. At 


* It is a rather curious parallel to this, that we have 
quite recently come to regard the Christian temple in its 
early form - the basilica, as the development from the main 
apartment of the Roman house. 
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cement is further exposed before use.” The 
idea of Mr. Deacon was that this test gave 
an indicaticn of free lime in the cement, but 
we think it very probable that he has now 
ceased to entertain such an opinion. Un- 
fortunately, a good many people still believe 
in the reliability of the temperature test, and 
by including it in specifications, cause much 
unnecessary trouble between themselves, 
contractors, and makers. In his paper, Mr. 
Butler gives particulars concerning cements 
evolving considerable heat when setting 
and yet passing every known test for sound- 
ness, and of other samples showing no rise 
of temperature, but being at the same time 
thoroughly unsound and worthless. The fact 
appears to be that increase of temperature is 
due to crystallisation during the hardening of 
the cement, and that temperature is propor- | 
tionate to rapidity of hardening. Further, it 
is established that rise of temperature in 
setting is greater with finely ground than with 
coarsely ground cements, and, taken in con- 
junction with the circumstance that the free 
lime contained within the coarser particles 
constitutes the most dangerous form of un- 
soundness, this is an additional indication of 
the inconclusive nature of the temperature 
test. From a letter read during the discus- 
sion of the paper, we gather that Mr. Deacon 
chiefly applies the test to determine the period 
of aération necessary to bring a cement of good 
quality into proper condition for use in the 
works in which he employs it, and that he 
has never regarded the test as conclusive 
alone, or as one to be applied for the purpose 
of determining whether cement shall be 
rejected on delivery. Unfortunately, other 
engineers have so employed this test, and in 
one case cited by Mr. Butler, a corporation 
engineer rejected several deliveries as un- 
sound purely on account of evolution ot heat, 
or rise of temperature, during setting, in- 
volving the contractor in a law-suit and the 
loss of several thousand pounds. Therefore, 
it cannot be too widely known that this so- 
called test for soundness is nothing of the 
kind, 0 

As our readers are well aware, there are 
several recognised tests for cement which 
may be relied upon for the purpose of afford- 
ing a sufficient indication as to the suitability 
of the material for all the requirements of 
constructional work. It is true that even 
these tests are not wholly satisfactory, 
chiefly because the manipulation necessarily 
varies from case to case. Hitherto it 
has been found impossible to eliminate 
the personal factor from testing opera- 
tions, but even with the disadvantages 
thereby entailed, there need be no real diffi- 
culty in determining with approximate 
accuracy the fineness, time of setting, sound- 
ness, and tensile strength of the material. 
These are the main features upon which 
information is required, and engineers will 
be wise in confining themselves to recog- 
nised methods of procedure, and, where 
necessary, in defining the manner in which 
results are to be interpreted. 


testing every batch of cement produced, are 
most certainly due to the strict demands 
made in specifications within comparatively 
recent years. Hence, it is clearly desirable 
that the stringency of stipulations made by 
architects and engineers should be in no 
way relaxed. At the same time there should 
be a proper understanding as to what tests 
ought to be prescribed so that needless 
trouble and expense may be avoided. In 
the paper to which we refer, the author 
addresses himself chiefly to two familiar 
operations—(1) the simple test for fineness by 
sifting a weighed quantity of cement with a 
sieve having a certain number of holes per 
lineal inch, and ascertaining the percentage of 
residue ; and (2) the temperature, or “ mar- 
malade pot,” test brought forward some 
years ago by Mr. G. F. Deacon. At first 
sight it seems to be a foregone conclusion 
that very little difficulty should arise out of 
the sieve test, but the fact is that no recog- 
nised standard exists for the gauge of the 
wire used in the construction of sieves, 
Consequently, while the number of holes 
per inch can be definitely fixed, it is 
impossible to obtain uniform results unless 
the manufacturer and the engineer are 
each furnished with sieves of identical con- 
struction. On the Continent and in the 
United States the standard has been 
adopted that the thickness of wire shall be 
one-half the length of the opening. If 
engineers in this country could be per- 
. suaded to agree on this, or some similar 
standard, all future trouble would be pre- 
vented. As things stand, disputes are very 
apt to arise. Mr. Butler gives an example 
which recently came before his notice. In 
this case, the percentage ot residue was in 
- dispute, one sieve showing 3°6 per cent., 
and the other 6 per cent. As the specifica- 
tion only allowed 5 per cent., the acceptance 
or rejection of the cement depended entirely 
upon the decision as to which result ought 
to be accepted. Under such circumstances 
an engineer might easily think that the 
more rigid test should be adopted in the 
interests of his client; but if so, the manu- 
facturer would suffer injustice and expense. 
It must further be remembered that the 
general tendency of unlooked-for expense 
and risk is to increase market prices, and so 
in the long run the client has to pay for 
misunderstandings. The duration of siev- 
ing is another point to which the author 
directs attention, and he shows that the 
percentage of residue is materially affected 
by the length of time during which the 
operation of sieving is continued. No doubt 
most engineers who understand their 
business are careful to avoid ambiguity on 
matters such as these, but the fact remains 
that there are others who lay the foundation 
for trouble by lack of precision when drawing 
specifications. | 

Much of Mr. Butler’s paper is devoted to 
a demonstration of the erroneous character 
of the temperature test as propounded by 
Mr. Deacon. This test is as follows :—“ A 
hand sample of cement, a small vessel of 
water, a marmalade pot and a thermometer, 
are left together for a short time to acquire a 
uniform temperature. The cement is then 
gauged in the pot as quickly as possible, 
with just sufficient water to render it plastic, 
and the thermometer being immediately 
pressed into it, the initial temperature is 
recorded. If within fifteen minutes the rise 7 t jewels, said he ‘I should not have been 
of the thermometer exceeds 2 deg. Fahr., or 8 8 90 S * Ki better pleased. The editor suggests 
within sixty minutes 3 deg. Fahr., the & Co. 2903 that the present thus described was 

0 


form what may be called his real diary, 
and that “the letters and memoranda 
of a youth of twenty-two, who disliked 
and had no talent for writing, naturally 
require a great deal of editing.” The 
discovery of the Egina marbles and of the 
Phigaleian marbles, also, is already told in 
Cockerell’s “Temples of gina and 
Basse”; and in fact it can hardly be 
said that the memoranda contain anything 
that is of particular architectural value. 
Yet we quite agree with the editor that 
they were worth publishing. Their 
interest is of another kind. They give a 
most lively and dramatic picture of the state 
of the countries visited, and the manners of 
the people, in the early years of the last 
century; and moreover they furnish, in a 
quite natural and unaffected manner, a good 
idea of the courage and pluck of the young 
architectural student and sketcher who 
underwent so many hardships and sur- 
mounted so many dangers and difficulties in 
the pursuit of his investigations. The diary 
leaves one with the impression that it was 
rather a piece of good luck (coupled per- 
haps with his own bold attitude in the face 
of danger) that its enterprising author was 
not murdered, on more than one occasion, 
in the course of his peregrinations. The 
ways are made much more smooth for the 
temple-digger now than they were a hundred 
years ago. | 

Constantinople was Cockerell’s first goal, 
and one of the most curious points in the 
diary is the absence of evidence of any 
interest on the part of the young architect in 
the great architectural monument of St, 
Sophia, which would now be the main end 
and aim of any architectural visit to Con- 
stantinople. He only mentions the great 
building once in passing, in the remark that 
“to architecture in the highest sense viz, : 
elegant construction in stone, the Turks have 
no pretension. The mosques are always 
copies of Santa Sophia, with trifling varia- 
tions, and have no claim to originality”; 
and that is the only allusion of any kind to 
Justinian’s church. He describes the really 
ornamental buildings of Turkish architecture 
as being the kiosks or summer residences :— 

“The rooms are all so contrived as to have 
windows on two sides at least, and sometimes on 
three, and the windows are so large that the effect 
is like that of a glass-house. The Turks seem to be 
the only people who properly appreciate broad 
sunshine and the pleasure of a fine view. Unfortu- 
nately the Turkish, which is something like the 
Persian style, only appears in the architecture. As 
to decoration, I was bitterly disappointed to find 
that now they have no manner peculiar to them- 
selves of ornamenting these fanciful interiors. They 
are done in the old French crinkum-crankum 
[? Louis XV.—ED.] style, by rascally renegades, 
and very badly.” | 

The snappish remark about the “rascally 
renegades ” who had imported Louis Quinze 
into Turkey is amusing. But what about 
the buildings all window, “like glass- 
houses,” for a hot climate? It seems difficult 
to believe that there is not some mistake or 
exaggeration. In the same chapter there 
follows an amusing description of a day with 
an acquaintance whom he characterises as 
“areal Turkish gentleman,” who seems, how- 
ever, to have bored him fearfully. Among 
other things he mentions that “I presented 
my visitor with one of those new phosphoric 
contrivances, and never was an effendi more 
delighted. ‘If you had given me a casket of 


eee 


COCKERELL’S DIARIES: 1810-17. 
RR. S. P. COCKERELL, who edits 
his father’s diaries, makes a 
kind of apology, in his preface, 
for publishing these memoranda* ; 
observing that Cockerell’s beautiful sketches 
* “Travels in Southern Europe and the Levant, 1810- 
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“a tinder-box”; it was probably what 
were called in those days “brimstone 
matches ”; slips of dried wood dipped 
at both ends in sulphur, which were to 
supersede the less inflammable “ tinder” of 
former days. Striking matches, which the 
words might seem to imply, were not 
invented till about fifteen years later. 
Cockerel sums up—“So passed an idle, 
odious day. I was worn out with trying to 
do the agreeable through an interpreter, but 
I had seen a Turkish gentleman.” And 
he goes on to admit that “there was some- 
thing very fascinating about him.” Instead 
of being wearied and flurried with business, 
here was a man “who calmly enjoyed what 
he had.” 

The next chapter describes the |arrival at 
Athens, where Cockerell met with some 
kindred spirits in the shape of Baron Haller 
(the German archzologist), Byron, and others 
{though the “noble poet” would have been 
no kindred spirit had he known that Cockerell 
was after the same kind of business as 
Lord Elgin), and made the acquaintance 
of the young Greek lady, one of three 
beautiful sisters, celebrated in what Cockerell 
calls the poet's much over-rated lyric” on 
the “Maid of Athens.” The verses were 
probably over-rated then and there; but on 
the other hand Cockerell does not show any 
evidence of literary interest or poetical feel- 
ing at all in his jottings. The glorious past 
of Greece, save in respect of architecture, 
does not seem to have moved his feelings, 
and he is much more occupied with satirising 
her inglorious present, as it then appeared. 
The Greek men in their slavery, he says, 
have become “ utterly contemptible, bigoted, 
narrow-minded, lying, and treacherous. They 
have nothing to do but pull their neighbours’ 
character to pieces.” Byron implies much 
the same in the notes to Childe Harold,” 
but he recognises that political circumstances 
had pretty well made them what they were. 
It must be remembered, too, that even in 
ancient times the Greeks had a bad reputa- 
tion for untruthfulness :— 

“ Quicquid Grecia mendax 
Audet in historia.” 

There is a characteristic conversation re- 
ported in one place between Cockerell and 
the local authority (“ Waiwode ”), who 
wanted to know what he and Lord Elgin 
came so far and took so much trouble for. 
“Did it give us a preference in obtaining 
‘public situations, or were we paid for 
it? It was useless to assure him that 
we considered it part of education to 
‘travel, and that Athens was a very ancient 
place and much revered by us. He only 
thought the more that our object must be 
-one which we wished to conceal.” In the 
Council of Greek Primates Cockerell saw 
the French proclamation of the birth of the 
King of Rome: The immortal son of 
Buonaparte is born! Rejoice, ye people, 
our wishes are accomplished!” to which the 
Primates gravely objected that “none but 
-God was ‘a@avaroc.”” We suspect, how- 
ever, that there is an error in Cockerell's 
transcription, and that the real reading 
was, “the son of the immortal Buona- 
parte,” which would put a different com- 
plexion on it. 

Cockerell visited Crete, and appears to 
have actually penetrated into what was then 
called and believed to be “The Labyrinth,” 
i. e. part of the palace lately excavated by Mr. 


Evans, then a subterranean winding cave 
entered by a hole in the ground, They brought 


a string for a clue, and groped about among 
intricate passages and halls. “The clearly 
intentional intricacy and apparently endless 
number of galleries impressed me with a 
sense of horror and fascination I cannot 
describe”; so differently does a thing 
appear before and after excavation. A 
curious anecdote is told of how, on his 
return to Athens at a later date, Cockerell 
became possessed of a slab of the Parthenon 
frieze. The Commander of the Castle on the 
Acropolis had become attached to him, and 
told him one day that he knew he was very 
fond of old sculptured stones, and that if he 
would bring a cart to the base of the Acro- 
polis at a certain hour of the night (for the 
Greeks had got it into their heads by that 
time that they did not like the removal of the 
ancient sculptures), he would give him some- 
thing. Cockerell kept the appointment; 
there was a shout above to “look out,” and 
what now forms the right-hand portion of 
Slab I. of the south frieze in the British 
Museum was tumbled down the cliff any- 
how, not without damage. Of course 
Cockerell never anticipated receiving it in 
that fashion; but if Byron had got wind of 
the incident, there would have been a 
scathing “P.S.” to the Curse of Minerva!” 

As we have said, there is little intormation 
in the book that is of special value to archi- 


tects or archzologists, except what has been 
given more fully elsewhere. 
more one for the general reader; which is to 
say that, in a sense, its interest is wider 
than that of a professional record. 
lively and picturesque impression of scenes 
and native character and habits as then 
existing, related by a spirited young man 
who had his eyes about him. 
will probably find it interesting to read; and 
it constitutes, too, a testimony, in the mere 
facts as narrated, to the courage and resource 
of the young traveller who was destined to 
achieve such an honoured position in the 
roll of English architects. 


The book is 


It is a 


Every one 


— a 
NOTES. 

The Fire THE fire at Eton College, with 

Ta its lamentable result, is an 


example of the evils of pro- 


crastination in regard to guarding against 
danger from fire. The Master of the house 
in which the fire occurred admitted that he 


had condemned the bars to the windows, 
and resolved that they should be re- 
moved “before they began fires again”; 
as if conflagrations did not often take place 
quite independently of any lighted fires in 
the grates. The Headmaster stated that he 
had some time before written to all the 
House-masters calling their attention to the 
necessity of providing against danger from 
fire, but he does not appear either to have 
made any suggestions, or asked for any 
replies to his circular. Surely this is 
a very slack way of acting in such a 
matter. The effective course would have 
been to have had an examination and 
report made to him by an expert as to 
what was needed to make the houses safe, 
and then to have directed that the masters 
should report to him, by a certain date, 
what they had done to carry out the 
requirements. Over and over again we 
meet with the melancholy fact that 
nothing seems to warn people about 


danger from fire short of a fire with fatal 


results. 


A SOMEWHAT curious point was 
recently decided by the Court 
of Appeal in the case of 
Quicke v. Chapman, though how there 
could be any doubt upon the matter, and 
why the parties should have spent their 
money on litigation, it is difficult to imagine. 
However, they have had the satisfaction of 
removing any doubt from one point of law at 
least. By a building agreement between 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and the 
defendant, the right was given to him to 
enter upon a piece of land belonging to them 
for the purpose of erecting a number of 
houses upon it. As each house should be 
erected and completed to the satisfaction of 
the Commissioners, they agreed to grant a 
lease of it to the defendant for ninety-nine 
years. The lease was to be in a specified 
form, one of the clauses in which provided 
that the Commissioners should have power 
to erect on the land adjoining the demised 
land any buildings whatsoever, whether 
they should or should not affect or diminish 
the light enjoyed by the lessee. It wasalso 
provided by the agreement that nothing 
therein contained should be deemed to 
operate as an actual demise of the land to the 
defendant, or to create as between him and the 
Commissioners the relation of tenant and land- 
lord. On one of the plots the defendant erected 
a house, and the Commissioners granted to 
him a lease of that house in the specified 
form. The defendant sold it to the plain- 
tiffs, and transferred the lease of it to them, 
He afterwards erected on an adjoining plot 
another house, which, when completed, 
obstructed the access of light to some of the 
windows of the plaintiffs house. The 
absurdity of bringing an action under these 
circumstances is obvious for two reasons: 
first—that the defendant had at the most a 
kind of licence which could not ripen into 
ownership until he had actually completed 
the building—in other words, he could not 
acquire sufficient interest in the adjoining 
land to enable him to grant a right to light 
over it until he had himself created an ob- 
struction to the passage of light over it; he 
was clearly, therefore, not within the terms 
of the Conveyancing Act of 1881. The 
second point was that the plaintiff knew 
that he was buying a house which was on a 
building estate on which other houses 
would be erected. People who buy houses 
or plots under such circumstances cannot 
expect to have uninterrupted views or air. 


A Question of 
Light and Air. 


THE paper on “ Railway Block- 
Signalling,” by Mr. Pigg, which 
has been published in the 
“Journal of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers,” is valuable, as it discusses a 
system which is admittedly capable of con- 
siderable improvement. The object of block 
telegraph signalling is to prevent more than 
one train being in the section between two 
block-signal cabins on the same line at the 
same time. The apparatus usually consists 
of outdoor mechanical signals and eleotrical 
signalling apparatus, the latter being merely 
auxiliary to the former. Recently, electric 
power control of signals and points has been 
adopted in a few cases, as, for example, at 
Earl’s Court Station, and there is no doubt 
that much larger use will be made of electric 
power when the railways begin to electrify 
their suburban lines to meet the com- 
petition of electric trams. The North- 
Eastern Railway; Co. and the Lancashire 
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and Yorkshire Railway have already 
begun to do this. For this reason 
we think that the Westinghouse electro- 
pneumatic system, although a great improve- 
ment on the older systems, is not likely to be 
widely adopted. In America it has been 
tried in practice with successſul results. 
The compressed air to work the signals is 
supplied by a 2. in. main pipe along the line, 
and there are compressors at distances of 
every eleven miles. The satety of this 
system was tested a year ago when all the 
telegraph wires were broken by a snow 
storm, and for thirty hours the running of 
the trains was governed by the automatic 
block signals. We think, however, that a 
purely electric system will be the one most 
widely adopted in the future. In the Bartel- 
mus method, which has been favourably 
reported on in Germany, electric signals are 
given in the cab of the locomotive itself, the 
electric power to actuate them being con- 
veyed by a third rail. When two trains get 
too near one another, first a green electric 
lamp glows on the locomotive, then an 
audible signal is made, next a red lamp 
glows, and, finally, the steam valve of the 
locomotive is automatically closed. 


a ae THE White Lead Corroders 
White and Red Trade Section of the London 
ad; Chamber of Commerce has 
asked us to call the attention of our readers 
to the fact that a petition is about to be 
made to the Board of Trade with the object 
of inducing the Board to introduce into 
Parliament a Bill to render illegal the 
practice of selling adulterated white or red 
lead as “Best” white or red lead, It is 
proposed that it shall be made compulsory 
to mark all packages containing adulterated 
white or red lead with the word “ Reduced,” 
and that all such sophisticated material 
shall be invoiced as “ Reduced white or red 
lead.” We are entirely in sympathy with the 
object of the petition, for it is an open 
secret that white and red lead are very 
extensively adulterated with barium sulphate 
and other cheap pigments, and then sold as 
genuine materials. We do not consider the 
use of the word “Reduced” an altogether 
happy means of conveying the information 
that the article is adulterated, but in the 
course of time the true significance of the 
word would no doubt become generally 
understood. All grinders, dealers, or users 
of white or red lead who are willing to sign 
the petition are invited to communicate with 
the Secretary of the London Chamber of 
Commerce, 10, Eastcheap, London. 


St. Philip's LoRD MORLEY, Chairman of 
Chapel, Regent- Committees of the House of 

street, S. W. Lords, has found as proved the 
preamble of an unopposed Bill for the sale 
and disposal of St. Philip’s Church, Regent- 
street, and the Bill is ordered to be re- 
ported to the House for third reading. 
The measure is promoted by the Bishop of 
London and the Rector of St. James’s, 
Westminster, patron of the incumbency, as 
trustees; the proceeds will be paid to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for application 
to other spiritual purposes and to extin- 
guishment of all existing interests in the 
chapel, with its pews, vaults, and cellars now 
enjoyed by persons other than the trustees; 
the site and soil are to be vested in the 
trustees for purposes of sale or lease by 
them, The church was built in 1819-20 
from plans and designs by G. Stanley 
Repton for his brother, the Rev. Edward 
Repton, at a cost of 15,000/. It has a 
spacious tetrastyle portico, after the Roman 
Doric order, with a deep angle-pediment 
and a boldly projecting cornice having widely 
spaced dentils. The square tower is sur- 
mounted with a copy of the Choragic Monu- 
ment of Lysikrates at Athens. A view of the 
building, after a drawing by T. H. Shepherd, 
1827, will be found in Elmes's Metropolitan 
Improvements.” 


WE have received a letter from 
a manufacturing firm asking us 
if we can give them an opinion 
as to whether “Template” and “Rebate,” 
or Templet” and Rabbet,” are the correct 
forms for these two words, as they wish to 
use them correctly in a catalogue of their 
work about to be issued. It is a very 
sensible question to ask, but not an easy one 
to answer to every one’s satisfaction, since 
authorities differ. Both Gwilt’s “ Encyclo- 
pædia and the “Dictionary of Architec- 
ture give Templet,“ and the latter says of 
% Template ”—"an incorrect form of Templet.” 
Is it incorrect? Templet is a purely French 
word, and has a foreign look about it; 
“Template” is merely the French word 
altered into an English form; a very com- 
mon process in our language in the adapta- 
tion of words from the French, and there- 
fore we think justifiable, In regard to the 
other word, both Gwilt and the “ Dictionary ” 
give rebate, the latter adding some- 
times, and perhaps more correctly, 
written rabbet. The excuse for this 
remark is that it is supposed to be 
derived from the French rabattre — 
**to beat down,” “to turn down”; though 
Annandale's English dictionary, which gives 
** rabbet,” derives it from the French raboler, 
**to plane.” Johnson’s dictionary recognises 
% rabbet as a carpenter’s word, and gives 
the correct meaning, but also gives “rebate 
—groove or channel sunk off the edge of 
any piece of material;” the word also 
occurring in old English as a verb, in 
illustration of which Johnson quotes from 
Shakespeare— 


% Template” 
an 
46 Rebate.” 


“The Hugue- A FINE old suburban house, 
nots; Wands: with grounds extending over 
; 34,000 ft, superficial, has been 
placed, as a freehold property, in the market. 
Known as “The Huguenots,” it stands on 
East Hill, close to the junction of the two 
high roads from Vauxhall and Wandsworth 
Common, and opposite what used to be the 
Half-Moon and French-Horn fields, latterly 
covered with roads and streets. The house, 
which was for some while occupied by the 
Boyson family,and latterly asa private asylum, 
derives it name from the adjacent burial- 
ground known as “Mount Nod,” in the 
angle of the two roads. Mount Nod was 
used as the cemetery of the French 
Huguenots, chiefly dyers and hat-makers, 
who found refuge in Wandsworth in 1685, 
and worshipped in the old French Chapel in 
the High-street, opposite the parish church, 
originally built in 1573 by a colony ‘of 
Flemings, whom Aubrey describes as 
workers in brass. The chapel, since en- 
larged, was pulled down in 1882, when its 
site was taken for the Memorial Hall built 
by the Congregationalists. 


Ir is announced that the pro- 
The London ; : 
Institution, prietors have under considera- 
Finsbury-circus. tion various schemes for dealing 
with their property in Finsbury-circus with 
the object of increasing the present resources, 
which yield an income of about 3,000/. per 
annum, of the London Institution. The pro- 
posals before them comprise amalgamation 
with another similar foundation, the letting 
on building leases of some land owned by 
them in the near neighbourhood, and re- 
moval to a new and less costly site. The 
Institution was established in 1805-6 by a 
proprietary body “for the advancement of 
literature and the diffusion of useful know- 
ledge,” and had its first home at what 
had been Sir Robert Clayton's house, fem. 
Charles II., No. 8, Old Jewry, where Porson 
lived as librarian. In 1812 the library and 
offices were removed to King’s Arms-yard, 
Coleman-street. Seven years afterwards 
the institution migrated to the buildings 
which had been erected by Cubitt in the 
then Moorfields, at a cost of 31,124/, after 
plans and designs by William Brooks, upon 
a site which is now valued at some 350,000/. 
The Corinthian portico of the facade, in 
Portland stone, is an adaptation from the 
Temple of Vesta at Tivoli. The library 
measures 97 ft. by 42 ft., and is 28 ft. high; 
in the rear is the theatre or lecture-room, 
having a capacity for 700 persons. Adjoining 
are the apparatus-room and laboratory; of 
the latter, designed by W. H. Pepys, F. R S., 
there is a view in Parke’s Chemical 
Catechism,” twelfth edition, 1826. The 
collection of books, begun with a portion 
of the library of the first Marquis of Lans- 
downe, is uncommonly rich in English 
antiquities and specimens of early printing; 
it includes also a large collection of topo- 
graphical works gathered by William Upcott, 
who in 1808 succeeded Porson as librarian. 
Another librarian, about fifty years ago, was 
Richard Thomson, author of the valuable 
book, The Chronicles of London Bridge,” 
1827. 


THE present collection of works 
at Mr. Wisselingh’s gallery in 
Brook-street is not, we must 
confess, a very attractive one. It largely 
consists of what we should call puzzle pic- 
tures—very dark and dingy and in which it 
is difficult, in some cases impossible, to 
make out the subject at all; Nos. 2 and 3, 
for instance. Mr. Watts exhibits another 
edition of his curious fancy of The Horses 
of the Sea”; Mr. C. Ricketts three brown 
studies of which the less said the better; 
Mr. C. H. Shannon has four monochrome or 
nearly monochrome studies of mystical 
interest, interrupted in the centre by a half- 
length portrait of a lady by Mr, Whistler, 
also dingy in colour and with an arm drawn 
and painted anyhow; and Mr, Bauer shows 
some landscapes in Spain which look rather 
as if painted with mud as a medium; but 
there is a school of that kind of paint- 
G 


The Dutch 
Gallery. 


“ He doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 
With profits of the mind, study, and fast.“ 


Our conclusion is that “rebate” is the 
original English word, and that rabbet is 
merely the uneducated joiner's corruption of 
it. We maintain therefore (as we have 
already written to our correspondents), that 
“Rebate” is certainly correct, and that 
“Template” is a better and more English 
form of word than “Templet,” and therefore 
preferable. 
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ing now. Mr. Legros exhibits a rather 
larger picture under the title “Les Bu- 
cherons,” which of course has some of his 
quality in it in regard to feeling and com- 
position, but is weak and conventional in 
texture, and looks rather as if it ought to 
have been an etching. The relieving points 
in the collection are a small flower painting 
by M. Fantin-Latour, and a very good 
landscape, “Blossom,” by Mr. Conder, 
which reminds one rather of the style of Mr. 
Mark Fisher, though rather more finished in 
execution. But in the main it is what we call 
a very depressing exhibition; artistic inten- 
tion cannot altogether atone for such masses 
of colourless gloom. 


Ar the Society of Fine Arts 
Gallery is to be seen a collec- 
tion of oil paintings illustrating 
Venice and Sicily, by Mr. W. Logsdail, 
which is of exceptional interest aud excel- 
lence. Architectural subjects predominate, 
and Mr. Logsdail paints architecture with 
remarkable ſorce and truth. In his Sicilian 
subjects, too mostly at or in the neighbour- 
hood of Taormina, he gives us emphatically 
to realise the strong sunshine and heat of 
Sicily. Nothing could be better in this way 
than the “ Entrance to the Palazzo Ciampoli, 
Taormina ” (12), with all the details of stone 
and brickwork glaring in the sun; and he 
gives the texture and surtace of masonry, and 
not merely its colour. A larger work, “ Early 
Morning in June at the Greek Theatre, 
Taormina” (16), with the remains of the 
proscenium architecture yellow in the sun- 
light, and Ætna as a background, is one 
of the finest pictures we have seen of 
this often-painted locality. Another fine 
composition is Naxos and the Sea and the 
Porta Catana ” (21), with a heavy machico- 
lated gate-tower in the foreground, standing 
out solid and vivid in front of the landscape. 
Among the Venetian pictures is a fine view 
of “the Campanile, the Palace, and the 
Prison” (10), the largest of the Venice 
scenes, with the water blue and bright in 
the sunshine and buildings glittering. 
“L'Abbazia della Miseracordia” (37) is an 
interesting little corner of architecture; still 
better is another small painting ‘ The 
Eastern Angle of the Doge's Palace (17). 
Among others we may mention “ Sta. Fosca, 
Torcello ” (59), with its grey stained columns, 
alternately round and octagonal, and their 
Byzantine - looking capitals; “A Summer 
Evening at the Naumachia, Taormina“ (2); 
and “A Garden Seat at Sta. Catterina 
Taormina.” Architects should see this 
exhibition, for it is not every day that one 


Paintings of 
Sicily and 
Venice. 


finds architecture so well treated in 
painting. 
Ar the same Gallery is also to 
Sketches in 


be seen a small collection of 
water- colour sketches by Mr. 
F. A. Rawlence, under the title“ In and Near 
Rome.“ These are mostly rather slight 
broadly treated sketches, marked by freedom 
of style and good sense of colour and com- 
position, but rather wanting in force in the 
architectural details, “A Stormy Day on 
the Terrace of Villa d'Este“ (16) is a fine 
piece of landscape effect, with the dark 
cypresses standing upright against the sky; 
“ Looking over the Campagna from the Villa 
d'Este (12); “Desolate Ostia” (29) with 
its forlorn row of columns; Winter Storms 


and near Rome. 


over the Campagna near Rome” (36)—these 
are among the best of the sketches, which 


have both topographical and picturesque 


interest. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE thirty-first annual Congress of French 
Architects organised by the Socicte Centrale 


des Architectes will be held at Nantes from 
June 6 to 11. 


des Beaux-Arts, when 


Lucas. 


M. Emile Rivicre, sub-director of the labora- 
tory of the Collcge de France, has just dis- 
covered at Paris in the Rue Hameau, in the 
Saint Lambert quarter, an important Gallo- 
Roman necropolis for burials and incinera- 
He has advised the Vieux Paris Com- 
mittee of his discovery, and a sub-committee of 
its members will visit the excavations in order 
to decide what will be the best to be done with 


tions. 


this interesting discovery. 


The interior of the cathedral of Notre Dame 
The innovation 


is now lighted by electricity. 
is much criticised. 


The Senate and Parliament have approved 
the loan to be made by the City of Paris to the 
Assistance Publique of the sum of 1, Soo, oool., 
necessary {or the partial rearrangement of the 
M. Mesureur, 
the Director of the Assistance Publique, has 
formed a committee for the purpose of advising 
on the various schemes now being prepared 
by the administration for the reconstruction 
Parisian hos- 
committee is composed of 
MM. Bouvard, Neénot, Pascal, Bunel, and 
Girault (architects), along with various leading 
The 
above amount will be utilised as follows: a 
new hospital to replace that of La Pitié, 
256.000/.; hospital to replace that of Auber- 
villiers, 128,000/. ; a new hospital with a school 
enlargement of the 
recon- 
struction of the hospital of Cochin-Ricord, 
380,000/.; enlargement of the sanatorium of 
Hendaye, 20,000/.; reconstruction of the hos- 
pital, Broca, 76,o0u/.; and various important 


service of hospitals at Paris. 


a certain number of the 
This 


of 
pitals. 


doctors, and three municipal councillors, 


for nurses, 490,000/. ; 
hospital of Berck-sur-Mer, 60,0001. ; 


repairs to other hospitals, 480,000/. 


The Government has commissioned MM. 
Umbdenstock and Roger Bouvard with the 
construction of the official pavilion at the 
This building 
will be an exact reproduction of the Grand 
The sum to be spent is 
M. Umbdenstock was the architect 
of the Palais des Armées de Mer et de Terre at 
the Paris Exposition of 1900, and M. Roger 
Bouvard is the son of the well-known director of 


Exhibition of St. Louis in 1904. 


Trianon at Versailles. 
17,000/. 


the Service of architecture of the city of Paris. 
The next excursion of the Amis des Monu- 


ments et des Arts, organised and guided by 


M. Charles Normand, will take place early in 
June. The main object will be the old Swiss 
Chalet in the Park of the Mineral Station of 
Passy. The visit has been allowed by special 
favour from the Baroness Bartholdi. The 
visit will comprise the Pavillon des Baigneurs 
of Abbé Le Ragois, of the style of the 
eighteenth century, with its interesting decora- 
tive woodwork of the same style; the curious 
vaults and gallery of games, the terraces, the 
magnificent park, and the old pavilions. The 
old and authentic Chalet Suisse, almost 
entirely unknown to Parisians, with its in- 
teresting decorative and painting work, will 
also form portion of the visit. M. Marcel Leroy 
will conduct the party, and explain the build- 
ings and other objects. 

The Committee of the Hertford' British 
Hospital at Levallois-Perret, Paris, has 
decided to put into hand at once the arrange- 
ment of a new operating theatre to replace the 
existing one which was installed some thirty 
years tago, and no longer answers to the re- 
quirements of modern surgery. The architect 
is Mr. Arthur Vys-Parminter, an English 
architect practising in Paris. 


Visits will be made to Angers 
and to Mans, and the Congress will terminate 
its proceedings at Paris on June 13 at the Ecole 
the distribution of 
awards will take place, and the usual banquet. 
The principal subjects to be discussed will be : 
The Responsibility of the Architect; Public 
Competitions; The“ Series de Prix” or the 
Official Price-book ; The Provincial Schools of 
Architecture; The Architect and the New 
Sanitary Regulations; The Right of Property 
in Artistic Designs and Photographic Repro- 
duction ; anda Notice on the Life and Works 
of the late Achille Hermant, by M. Charles 


The Medal of Honour for Architecture a 
the Salon has been awarded to M. Chausse. 
miche for his restoration of the Acropolis d 
Auxue, which was referred to and described in 
our recent article on architecture at the Salon. 
M. Chaussemiche is a pupil of M. Andre and 
M. Laloux, and obtained the Grand Prix de 
Rome in 1803. In painting M. Gabriel Ferrier 
carried off the honours, and M. Hannaux in 
sculpture. Inthe Section of Architecture the 
jury awarded medals also to M. Munier and 
M. Nodet. 

M. Clement Ganneau, who has been 
pursuing his investigation into the case of the 
disputed tiara of Sailapharnes, has now ex. 
pressed himself fully convinced that it is really 
the production of the Jew artist of Odessa, 
Rouchanrousky, whose work has thus gained a 
fictitious importance and celebrity rather 
annoying to French artists, who confine them- 
selves to producing their own work in an open 
manner, and do not indulge in the manufacture 
of imitation antiques. The production which 
has been the subject of so much controversy is 
now to be removed from the Louvre and find 
a more suitable place in the Musce des Arts 
Decoratifs. The clever fabricator has at all 
events gone off with flying colours. 

M. Stanislaus Ferrand, the editor of the 
Fournal du Biatiment—-one of the few archi- 
tects with a seatin the Legislature—has been 
criticising rather strongly the doubtful methods 
of the Paris Municipality in honoring the 
memory of Charles Garnier. As it has been 
decided to give Garnier’s name to a street, it 
was supposed that it would of course bea street 
in the vicinity of the Opera House ; instead 
of which, the Municipality has fixed upon a 
new street recently opened across the site of 
the old prison of La Roquette, a place which 
was the last abode of those condemned to 
death, and where the guillotine stood for many 
years. To choose such a site for comme- 
morating a distinguished artist, whose great 
work was not even anywhere near the neigh- 
bourhood, is regarded as a most singular and 
unfortunate blunder, especially in connexion 
with the indefinite postponement of the inaugu- 
ration of the monument to him. 

We referred in a former letter to the un- 
satisfactory manner in which the Grand Palais 
des Beaux-Arts is already showing signs of 
deficiencies in construction. The heavy rains 
of the early part of May gave. unfortunate 
evidence also that the glass roofing is defective 
either in principle or in construction, for during 
one of the violent storms at that time the rain 
came through the roof to such an extent that 
the spectators in one of the larger picture- 
galleries were seen walking about with um- 
brellas over their heads, It is hardly creditable 
that this should be the case with a roof that has 
only been up three years. 

The recent fcte of the Villa Medici students 
is to be permanently commemorated in a work 
of art. M. Ollivier Merson had produced, for 
the card of the official soirce, a design so good 
that it was thought a pity that it should be used 
only for an ephemeral occasion; and the 
Government accordingly commissioned the 
artist to develop it into a decorative picture, to 
be reproduced in tapestry at the Gobelins 
manufactory, and preserved at the Villa Medici 
as a souvenir of the Fetes of 1903. 

The site for the monument to Pasteur, after 
the model left complete by Falguicre, has at 
length been settled on; it is not to be on the 
Place Medicis, as the subscription committee 
originally wished, but on the Place du Puits 
Artesien at Grenelle. The spring of warm 
water there is to be conveyed through pipes to 
supply a public bath; and M. Girault, who is 
to carry out the pedestal of the monument, will 
utilise for that purpose the foundation of the 
Colonne de Breteuil. 

M. Girault has also been commissioned to 
rebuild the tribunes on the race-course at 
Longchamps, in the Bois de Boulogne ; the 
Municipal Council are charmed with the 
designs made for this purpose by the gifted 
architect of the Petit Palais. 

The whole of the vestiges of the last great 
exhibition have not yet disappeared, and yet 
there is already discussion, in official circles, 
as to the exhibition which will possibly suc- 
ceed it in 1910.“ We say “possibly,” for 
Parliament as well as the Municipality has a 
part in the decision ; and it is unquestionable 
that in the industrial world there has arisen a 


a century is quite often enough.—Epb. 
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Pulpit, St. Stephen's, Portsea. Mr. R. A. Crowley, Architect. 


decided feeling of hostility to these great MEMORIAL PULPIT, ST. STEPHEN'S 


shows, of which the last was larger than any 
of its predecessors, and in a practical sense 
was very disappointing to the exhibitors. It 
has been suggested that it would better, in 
future, to specialise these exhibitions more, 
devoting each one to a class of production 
instead of making it universal. M. Gervais, 
deputy for the Seine, has introduced a pro- 
posal, for instance, that in 1905 there should 
be an international exhibition of science and 
art applied to automobilism and to sports in 
general. It is not yet known what kind of 
reception this proposal will meet with from the 
Chamber. 

One of the ablest official architects to the 
municipality of Paris, M. Charles André 


CHURCH, PORTSEA. 

THE pulpit of which we give an illustration 
has recently been erected in St. Stephen’s 
Church, Buckland, Portsea, as a memorial. 

The superstructure is of wrought iron, the 
lower panels being filled in with repoussé 
copper, and stands upon a stone base. It was 
executed by Mr. W. Höfler from designs by 
Mr. Reginald A. Crowley, both of London. 


— }+__. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
COMPETITION, 
WE have been asked to publish the follow 


THE 


ing communication from the Cathedral Petition 


Duprez, has died, in bis sixty-ninth year. He Committee. 
was a pupil of Questel, obtained an unusual | “ Liverpool Cathedral. 
number of prizes at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, | The several contradictory decisions of the 


and was the first recipient of the architectural | Cathedral Executive Committee regarding the 
diploma instituted by the Government in 1869. | proposed cathedral for Liverpool have been 


Having entered, in oe 3 ain bed | considered by the Liverpool Cathedral Petition 

the Administration, he fre f. beef de des Commitee, and the following statement has 
z N 7 een issued by them to the Press :— 

meee pe crotal CA DEDNE (at of. Notre) With the present decision of the Cathedral 

Médecine A nomber of buildings and restora- | e Ae r 

tions some of them, as in the case of en is Spey aes a . 8 

Sulpice and St. Germain des Pres, of a difficult . e e e 


4 : the building upon St. James’ Mount site, the 
and delicate nature, gave evidence of his talent Liverpool Cathedral movement seems to have, 
and erudition. He was one of the founders of 


the: Societe Centrale and one. of the original for the moment, become a somewhat parochial 


Er effort to provide a large church for the more 
members of the Caisse de Defense Mutuelle. especial benefit of one district of the city of 
— — 


Liverpool, and that not a particularly central 
HIPPODROME, WIGAN.—A new hippodrome is to wer pool, part y t 


or populous one. 
be erected at Wigan from the plans of Messrs. Owen . À i Y 
& Ward, architects, Birmingham. The building is if this be considered a desirable attainment 
to be erected in King-street, and will accommodate 


nearly 3,000 people scribe to it, there is, perhaps, no great reason 


by those who may be found willing to sub-| mosaic ” were 


why their desires should not be gratified ; but, 
if subscriptions are to be sought for outside of 
the particular dis rict affected, it should be 
clearly understood to what those who subscribe 
them are contributing ; and the Petition Com- 
mittee would therefore be glad, upon receipt of 
stamped and addressed envelope, to forward to 
intending subscribers copies of such of their 
publications as may afford light upon the sub- 
jects of the nature and relative position in the 
diocese of Liverpool of St. James’ Mount site, 
the impossibility of orientating the intended 
building thereon, the probable cost of render- 
ing the foundations sufficiently stable to 
support the fabric, and suchlike. 

As regards Mr. G. Gilbert Scott’s design for 
a cathedral, the Petition Committee have to say 
that if the religious needs of the present cen- 
tury can be perfectly met by a medizeval form 
of building, and the zesthetic demands of the 
twentieth century can be satisfied hy lifeless 
copies of thirteenth-century craftsmz n hip, then 
there seems likelihood that the combined 
cfforts of two such faithful disciples of the 
Gothic revivalists of the past century as Mr. G. 
Gilbert Scott and Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A., will 
be capable of producing that result. 

The Petition Committee are satisfied that in 
due time it will be fully realised by all that 
there are nobler and more complete ideals 
possible than these, and they are encouraged 
by the work and the designs of men like 
Professor Beresford Pite, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
and others, to believe that there are living 
architects capable of fulfilling them. 

That the man and the hour will be forth- 
coming for the fulfilment of these higher aims 
in Liverpool is the confident expectation of the 
Petition Committee, 

Committee Room, 6, Dale-street, Liverpool, 

May 28, 1903.” 

In respect of the opinions expressed in the 
above communication, we may here reprint 
the words which closed our article on the 
Cathedral designs last week : What we regret 
is that, if this cathedral is built, the century 
will hardly be half out before it will be 
regarded as an anachronism.”’ 


— — 2 —— - 


ARCH OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.— 
A meeting of the Newcastle Society of Anti- 
quaries was held on the 22nd ult. in the Castle, 
Mr. Richard Welford presiding. The Secre- 
tary (Mr. Blair) read a letter from the Secretary 
to the Bede Memcrial movement, intimating 
that a site had been granted for the memorial 
at Monkwearmouth. Mr. R. O. Heslop, F.S.A., 
Junior Secretary, read a note on a newly-dis- 
covered Roman altar from the bed of the River 
Tyne at Newcastle. He said that divers had 
been employed by the River Tyne Commis- 
sioners for some time past in clearing away 
obstructions from the north channel under the 
Swing Bridge. When thus engaged, the men 
found a Roman altar and detached base stone, 
embedded in the river bottom. Mr. James 
Walker, C.E., the River Engineer, had the 
objects removed to a place of safety. The 
altar was 4 ft. 3 in. high, and measured 195 in. 
across its base, and an equal width across 
its capital. The base of the shaft and the 
capital united in a form of symmetrical, and 
it might be said even of graceful, proportions. 
The face of the shaft was decorated with a panel 
surrounding by an ogee moulding occupying 
almost its entire surface. The panel enclosed 
a representation of a ship’s anchor, boldly 
sculptured, the surface being deeply sloped, to 
bring the carving into relief. The shank of 
the anchor was surmounted by a ring, 
swivelled on the head from the shank. The 
two arms of the anchor appeared to have been 
flattened towards their points, and, though the 
thinner edges were broken, enough was left to 
suggest that originally they terminated in 
flukes. The representation of an object so- 
familiar, and so complete in all its details, 
appeared to be significant, not only of the 
early development of the typical form here 
shown, but of its long survival, for it could 
hardly yet be said to have been superseded. 
It was an example of forged ironwork, which 
could be produced only by handicraftsmen of 
great skill. Mr. C. J. Spence cad a note on 
old anchors, 

— — 

BATHS, WEST HUMBERSTONE, LEIC ENTER. With 
reference to our notice of these baths last week, we 
are asked to state that the recessed floors in 
supplied and laid by Arrolithic, Ltd., 
Berners-street, Oxford-street, W. 
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II. That a Jubilee block to be situated on a par 
ticular part of the site was insisted upon as as 

This the Institute, in reply, pointed out would in | integral part of the scheme. 
no way meet the difficulties raised, tbat The results of these elements in tbe condition 
guidance would then come too late, and might well | were :— 
be set aside as at the first stage of the proceedings. (a) That the competitors and the assessor wer 
To this last appeal the secretary has replied, closing | hampered in the exercise of tbeir individual judg. 
the correspondence. ment as to the main points of importance in such, 

It is only under a sense of duty to the public, and | building — viz., the distribution of the varion 
after repeated and careful consideration, that the | buildings with respect to each other for convenience 
Institute has felt itself warranted in criticising, and | of working and of all for the freest access of su: 
so far joining issue with the managers in their | and air. 
onerous and disinterested labours on behalf of a] (b) That the competitors were placed in the 
great public lastitution. In this instance, the Insti- | invidious position that, in the event of the scheme: 
tute believ.s the managers’ labours to have been | recommended by the Committee not proving them. 
misdirected in matters of procedure, and yet of the | selves to be in accord with their judgment and 
utmost importance, and the managers declining, as | experience, they were bound, in departing from 
mey i so far, to ne in any way the 2 them, ed ma with disfavour es 3 infſuential 

: g le | Offered, t remains only to communicate to the | mem of the Committee who would enter upon 
5 5 ä 185 ae public this belief.—In name and on behalf of the the examination of all the plans with minds 
Competition. We give accordingly their letter Glasgow Institute of Architects, necessarily biassed in favour ot those which they 

: C. J. MACLEAN, Secretary. | themselves had put forward, while reserving their 

of the 29th ult.summing up the whole case, position as judges. 
and followed by copies of the assessor's Report Assessor's Report. (c) That as the result, the proposal that Plan E 
and of the subsequent correspondence between 16, Rutland-square, Edinburgh, be accepted, which became the finding of the 
the Glasgow Institute and the officials of the November 9, 1900. | meeting, was moved by the gentleman who was 
Infirmary :— GENTLEMEN,—In this competition ten architects | actually the author of the scheme which was 
4115, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, have sent in plans; two of them have sent in] adopted and worked out in detail by this com- 

May 29, 1903. alternative designs, making twelve sets—in all, 158 | petitor. 

Sig, — The Managers of the Royal Infirmary | drawings. I bave gone over in detail each III. That neither of the sketch plans issued are 
having finally rejected the criticisms of the Glasgow | individual plan, and compared the accommodation | in accord with the present-day principles of hospital 
Institute of Architects regarding their rebuilding | given with the specification of requirements, and, | design, as might indeed be expected, seeing that 
scheme, and refused the advice and assistance | Renerally speaking, all that has been asked for has | their authors have not enjoyed the training which 
offered by that body, the Institute feels it to be its | been given, but, of course, in different ways. As] would qualify them as surgical, medical, or archi- 
duty to set the whole facts before the general | the Committee have instructed competitors that a | tectural experts; that, in fact, the plans are in many 
public, those on whose behalf it has acted and for | pathological institute need not necessarily be vital particulars inadequate and out of date, aod 
whose benefit the infirmary exists. cluded in the plans, my observations will be | that these faults are naturally displayed equally in 

By way of preface to the correspondence, which | limited to the Infir proper and the isolation | the selected design, which is but an elaboration of 
must be read for adequate appreciation of the] wards. Each design is illustrated by the floor ore of them. A corroboration of this assertion 
situation, a short résumé is here given of the salient | plans of the different buildings and elevations of | with regard to the radical faultiness of the plans in 
facts. the facades, all drawn to a uniform scale, as question is furnished by the fact that six out of the 

From 1897, when the scheme was first mooted, | stipulated for in clause 8 of the terms and con- | ten competing architects found it necessary, in spite 
till the end of 1899 the managers were engaged in] ditions of competition. Separate drawings, in | of risk of possible consequences already alluded to, 
endeavouring to obtain, under their direction, satis- | accordance with clause 9, showing the method of | to entirely throw over the schemes furnished to 
factory plans from an architect selected (despite | heating and ventilating, have been submitted by all | them, and that among this number are found all the 
outside and inside criticism) by themselves, but | the competitors except the author of 1 marked | four architects from outside of Glasgow (two from 
those were finally set aside and a competition | H. Each competitor has submitted a descriptive | London and two from Edinburgh), who were pre- 
instituted. This was undertaken in January, 1900, | memorandum and estimate of the probable cost. | sumably invited specially on account of their know- 
when ten selected architects were invited to send in | The competitors have, with the exception of B | ledge of hospital design. 
designs, Dr. (now Sir) Rowand Anderson being] and D, complied with clause 18, asking that] Such being the opinion of the Institute after 2 
appointed assessor. Undeterred by previous failure, | the facade of the south block should be, | very mature and careful consideration of the whole 
however, the managers (together with the executive] by the character of its architecture, com- subject, we would most earnestly urge the Mana- 
committee now acting with them) first proceeded | memorative of the Diamond Jubilee of ber | gers, before committing themselves and the public 
to have a species of preliminary competition among | Majesty the Queen. B and D have no south to the erection of any portion of the building, as 
themselves, and as the result produced and issued | block, but a large court. In design B the whole | designed, to have the plans submitted to one or 
to the competitors two ‘ suggestive and illustrative | court is treated in an important architectural | more independent hospital authorities of recognised 
sketch plans. Of both of these the ‘Jubilee block,’ | manner. In design D there is no distinctive part of | and outstanding position, for consideration and 
fronting Cathedral-square, was an essential feature, | the court treated in an important architectural | report. 

The general lines of the sketch plans thus pro-] manner, but there is shown in the centre of the] Apart from the all-important question of the 
duced, and especially the situation of the Jubilee ] court a statue of her Majesty. The plans sub- erection with the public funds of an en 
block, were found 80 radically faulty by most of | mitted by the Committee have been more or less | adequate and modern hospital, we, the Institute of 
the competing architects that all of them who | followed by some of the competitors, while others | Architects, feel it necessary to lodge a protest 
had a previous reputation as hospital experts | have entirely departed from them. Designs E and against the setting aside by the Sub-Committee, 
found it necessary to depart more or less entirely | F may be taken as examples of closely following | without any reason given, of the award of the pro- 
from them in the design3 they submitted. Of the | the Committee's plans, while designs Band D are an 
ten designs the assessor made a short leet of four, | entire departure from them. After a careful and 
and a final selection of one, which he recommended | exhaustive study of each design, I placed on a short 
for adoption. The Committee, influenced apparently | leet designs A, F, H, and J. In bringing to a focus 
by their own sketch plans and their ‘own opinion | my opinion of the relative merits of these designs, 
as to style of architecture,’ set aside the award and | I have kept specially in view :— 
chose a design, outside even of the short leet, which | First: careful planning, with adaptation to site, 
was simply a more fully detailed copy of their ‘ sug- se to the amount of sunlight the buildings would 
estive ’ draft. receive. 
. The Institute of Architects, in May, 1901, ad-] Second: the manner in which the plans lend 
dressed to the Managers its first protest and appeal, themselves to the reconstruction of the new 
criticising both the way in which the competition . 
had been decided and the result arrived at, objecting | Third: The architectural treatment of the 
building, and especially of the south front, as a 


to the whole arrangement of the selected plan as i 
inadequate and out of date, and to the Jubilee block jie memorial of the Queen’s Diamond 
ubilee. 


as shutting out the sun and air from the south, as 

well as at the same time vitally injuring the appear- | I conclude to place F first, H second, J third, and 
ance of the Cathedral, and, finally, requesting that | A fourth.—I am, yours faithfully, 

the whole of the plans should be submitted to one or R. ROWAND ANDERSON. 
more hospital experts before anything further should 
be done. 

To this no reply was received beyond a formal 
acknowledgment and reference to an official state- 
ment to the public which appeared in the Press on 
May 18,1901, In this the criticisms of the Institute 
were in no way answered, and its suggestion of 
expert assistance was ignored, but it included (with 
reference to points raised elsewhere) the important 
statement that the managers now recognised ‘that 
the new hospital, and not a section of it (i. e., the 
“Jubilee block”) should be regarded....as a 
fitting memorial to the sixty-three years’ illustrious 
reign of the Queen.’ 

In June ot the same year the Institute again 
addressed the managers, reatfirming its criticism, 
and offering to bear the expense of the course 
suggested should its opinions not be borne out. 

To this no reply was received. 

On several occasions during the past winter, and 
especially at the annual general meeting of the 
Infirmary, it was stated that the original scheme 
was to be retained in toto, and the work pushed on 
with vigour. Accordingly, the Institute thought it 
necessary once more to draw the maragers’ atten- 
tion to the fact that no adequate replies had been 
received to its previous communications, and to 
press for an answer, with the result only that it was 
assured by the managers that it was their intention, 
after the plans had been more fully developed, to 


submit them to ‘ ical, medical, and 
GLASGOW ROYAL INFIRMARY I mechanieal. . 


RECONSTRUCTION: 
THE COMPETITION AND ITS RESULT. 


WE have been asked to publish the following 
correspondence between the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects and the managers of the Royal 
Infirmary, in regard to the conduct of the com- 
petition for the new buildings. Our readers 
may remember that the committee threw over 
the recommendation of the assessor, Sir 
Rowand Anderson, and adopted a design 
which was not even among those selected by 
him for special consideration, and a great deal 
of dissatisfaction was expressed on the subject 
at the time. The Glasgow Institute now wish, 


fessional assessor, Dr. Rowand Anderson—the more 
so that a simple majority of one was considered 
sufficient to overturn his judgment—as liable to 
prejudice the success, alike for promoters and archi- 
tects, of future competitions in Glasgow. And we 
have further to state, that the erection of a Jubilee 
block, such as is proposed, seven stories and 
in the position selected, will, if with, 
dwarf and irretrievably injure for all time the 
external appearance of the Cathedral. The fore- 
going statements represent the unanimous finding of 
the Glasgow Institute of Architects, at a meeting 
specially called to consider a report of the Council 
On the question, and as the matter is not only one of 
the greatest public importance, but of extreme 
urgency, owing to the proposal of your Sab-Com- 
mittee to proceed at once with the erection of the 
northern block, it has been communicated to the 
public Press at the same time as it is submitted, 
with our earnest prayer for its consideration, to 
yourselves.—In name and on behalf of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects, C. J. MACLEAN, , 
Secretary. 


Royal Infirmary Competition. 


115, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
March 29, 1901. 

DEAR SIR —In 55 the letter s this 
Institute, dated January 21, the secretary the 
infirmary mentioned that the matters with which 
that letter deals belong to the Executive Committee 
on the Reconstruction of the In originally 
appointed, of which the Lord Provost is Convener 
and you are Secretary, but beyond that formal 
acknowledgment this Institute has received no 
answer to the letter. I am now instructed to re- 
quest a reply, and for your convenience, I enclose 
copy of the letter referred to.—Yours truly, 

(Signed) C. J. MACLEAN. 
a Nicol, Esq., Secretary. 
Executive Committee on Reconstruction of Royal 
Infirmary, City Chambers. 


Royal Infirmary Reconstruction. 


Glasgow, May 18, 1901. 
DEAR SIR,—With reference to your letter to me 
of March 29, I had the opportunity yesterday of 
submitting it to the Executive Committee. It so 
happened that the Committee at yesterday's meeting 


115, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, 
January 21, 1901. 
To the Chairman and Managers of the Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary. 

GENTLEMEN,—Recognising it to be your earnest 
desire that the Infirmary, when reconstructed, 
should conform to the most modern standards of 
design in this class of building, and that the sub- 
scribers and the general public have a right to 
expect this, we, the Glasgow Institute of Architects, 
as a body of technical experts in such matters, feel 
it to be our duty to state that, in our opinion, this 
result will not be achieved if the reconstruction is 
proceeded with according to the plans selected by 
your Sub-Committee in the recent competition. 

We attribute this failure not to any lack of zeal 
on the part of your Committee, or of ability on the 
part of the competing architects ; but mainly to the 
manner in which the competition was initiated and 
carried through, and that in the following respects 
among others :— 

I. That along with the printed conditions pro- 
vided for the competition there were issued two sets 
of sketch plans as indicative of alternative arrange- 
ments which the Sub-Committee recommended, and 
which were stated in the accompanying report to be 
drawn by, or under the direction of, two members 
of the Sub-Committee respectively. 
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ved of a statement for the information of the 
public on the whole subject of the Royal Infirmary 
Sabecription Scheme, and as it deals also with the 
matter of your letter, I send you copy of the state- 
ment, which will serve as the Committee’s answer 
to your letter. The statement also appears in this 
morning’s papers.— Yours truly, J. NICOL. 

C. J. Maclean, Esq., Secretary, 
Glasgow Institute oz Architects, 
115, St. Vincent-street. 


Excerpt from Official Statement. 


While such questions were being discussed be- 
tween the Managers and the Executive Committee 
of Contributors, and between the managers and the 
staff, other points were raised in the public Press 
and elsewhere, by which the plans for the recon- 
structed infirmary had been selected, as well as of 
the adopted plan itself. It is necessary, therefore, 
in order to the removal of misconceptions from the 
public mind, to refer to the various points which 
have been mentioned, 


The Reconstruction Plans. 

In regard to the plans, this must be said—The 
Executive Committee and the Managers bestowed 
on the subject lengthened and painstaking considera- 
tion. Authorities on hospital construction were 
consulted, visits were paid to the best hospitals in 
Great Britain and America, and the views of the 
staff of the infirmary as to the general conditions 
and special requirements of the institution were 
carefully ascertained. As a result of all this, seven 
sketch plans were, under direction of the Managers, 
prepared by Mr. George Hill, comprehending the 
provisions specified by the staff, and after due con- 
sideration agreed to by the Managers as n 
for an in which was desired to be abreast of 
the foremost institutions of the kind. Of these 
_ sketch plans, two which were specially selected by 

the Managers, were submitted to ten selected archi- 
tects, but were distinctly stated to be ‘suggestive 
and illustrative only,’ not binding. To assist the 
Executive Committee in deciding on the competing 
plans, Dr. Rowand Anderson was appointed as their 
assessor, his function being, as he himself frankly 
acknowledged, to guide advise, not to select. 
When the final selection was made, the Executive 
Committee fixed on a plan which the assessor 
reported as being one of two which most closely con- 
formed to the sketch plans. The other of these two 
plans the assessor had placed first of all, but he had 
not included in his short leet that fixed on by the 
Executive Committee. Further interviews with the 
assessor satisfied the Executive Committee that its 
exclusion arose from no failure on the part of the 
selected plan in regard to vital or essential parti- 
culars, but chiefly trom a difference of opinion in 
regard to the style of architecture and the general 
elevation—matters on which the Executive Com- 
mittee ventured to think they were quite entitled to 
follow their own opinion, and the minority cordially 
acquiesced in the selection of the majority. 


Internal Arrangements. 


As regards internal arrangements, the plan 
selected bythe Executive Committee is to be pre- 
ferred, for the following reasons :— 

1. That it provides on the main floor of pier 
corri communication from end to end of the 
buildiog without passing through any of the wards. 

2. Oa account of the superior lighting of the 
wards, by which every bed shall have share of a 
window for light and ventilation. 

3. That the venereal ward shall be isolated from 
all other wards. 

4. That small wards or side rooms are con- 
veniently situated, so that they can be entered 
without passing through the main wards ; and 

5. It gives a promenade on the roof for con- 

valescent patients. 
_ Like most other plans of similar magnitude, the 
internal arrangements of this plan are in some re- 
spects no doubt open to modification and improve- 
ment, and every care will be taken by those 
responsible for the work to ensure that all the 
arrangements shall be as perfect as possible. 


The Infirmary and the Cathedral. 


It has been alleged that the buildings, being so 
lofty, will dwarf the Cathedral. The buildings 
must be lofty if the hospital requirements of the 
public are to be adequately met, aud the Executive 
Committee believe that they have shown discretion 
in approving the architectural style of the adopted 
plan. It is distinctively Scottish—the national art 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, of which 
we have examples in Heriot’s Hospital, Holyrood, 
Linlithgow, and Falkland palaces, and in our own 
old college lately in the High-street. It is, there- 
fore, not only appropriate to the historical associa- 
tions of the site upon which stood the castellated 
bishop's palace, but permitting, as it does, a limited 
use of Gothic forms—as in Herlot’s Hospital, 
Edinburgh—it is more in harmony with the 
Cathedral itself than any classic or modern style. 
It was not, however, this consideration, but the 
superiority of the plans, which chiefly influenced 
the judgment of the Executive Committee. 


115, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, 
June 25, Igor. 
To the Executive Committee of the Contributors 
to the Royal Infirmary Reconstruction Scheme. 
GENTLEMEN,—I duly received your letter of 


t 
he Institute, as set forth in the memorials then 


18th ult, which has already been acknowledged, 
ubmitted, and of which copies are enclosed. My 


and I am instructed to state that the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects re that no more explicit | Council would therefore you, in the 
reply has been vouchsafed to its protest and appeal, | interests alike of the in and the City of 
dy the managers and the executive, than what is Glasgow, to give the proposals therein contained 
contained in the official statement issued to the | your earnest and favourable consideration.— Yours 
public. Nothing 5 that statement 118 pany Ley truly, C. J. MACLEAN, Secretary. 
answers or refutes the objections previo 

by the Institute. The statement, indeed’ eather Glasgow Sara In , Secretary’s Office, 
confirms them ; and the Institute therefore remains 935 K Regent: street, Glasgow, 

ot the opinion that the plans as adopted are. in ebruary 26, 1903. 

many vital particulars inadequate and out of date; C. J. MacLean, Esq., Secretary, Glasgow Institute 
that their distribution on the site, particularly with of Architects. 

regard to the ‘Jubilee block,’ facing Cathedral- 
square, is bad, and that in consequence, if the re- 
construction is proceeded with according to those 
plans, ‘ the infirmary will not conform to the most 
modern standards of design in this class of 
building.’ 

The criticisms of the Institute on the previous 
occasion were chiefly concerned with (1) the manner 
in which the competition was conducted, according 
to which solutions of the problem other than those 
pot 5 the managers did not receive un- 

iassed and adequate consideration; and (2) the in- 
sistence on the Jubilee block as an integral part of 
the scheme. Such a block the Institute considered 
to be objectionable, because (a) it would shut out 
from the rest of the buildings the sun and air from 
the southern and most open part of the surrounding 
area, and (b) it would dwarf and irretrievably injure 
the external appearance of the cathedral. 

With to the first of these two points, while 
the Managers in their letter refer to the block plans, 
which they had prepared with much time and 
labour, as being ‘suggestive and illustrative only,’ 
and this is repeated in the statement and appeal of 
the Executive, one learns also from this letter that 
‘when the final selection was made the Executive 


DEAR SIR,—I am instructed by the managers of 
the ot hee Infirmary to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter dated roth inst., and to say that they having 
accepted the plan adopted by the Executive. Com- 
mittee, 5 it to be the t obtainable after a 
perfectly fair adjudication among ten architects of 
acknowledged standing, the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects may rest assured that the managers will 
spare no pains to make the new infirmary conform 
to the most recent advances in hospital construction. 
I am to add that it is their intention, as it always 
has been, to submit the internal arrangements, when 
further adjusted, to , medical, and 
mechanical—on whose knowledge and experience 
they can rely.—I am, yours hg 

HENRY LAMOND, Secretary. 


115, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, 
March 27, 1903. 
Henry Lamond, Esq., Secretary, Glasgow 
Royal Iafirmary. 

DEAR SIR,—I duly received your letter of 26th 
ult., which has been carefully considered by my 
Council, with the result that they cannot but hold 
it an unsatisfactory and inadequate reply to this 
Institute’s previous memorials and letters to you on 
the subject. 


Committee fixed on a plan which the Assessor re- Tyne institute's objections to the proposed scheme 
ported as being one of two which most ciosely con- p 
formed to the sketch plans, ic., those drawn up by | 2° previously expressed may, in the main, be 


Y | summed up under three heads: —1. The settin 
the managers. As further reason for the adoption | aside of the assessor's award and other 88 
of this particular plan, the Executive give a list of | tory features of the adjudication on the competition 
characteristics in respect to internal arrange- genes with the resultant injustice to the com- 
ments which they consider to be essential or desir- | petitors. 2. The nature of the design thus selected, 
able features ; yet these were all contained in other as regards its faulty distribution of the buildings on 
designs submitted, which were atthe same time free | the site, and especially the seven-story ‘Jubilee 
from the radical defects referred to. block, placed so as to shut out the sun and air from 
Mrs 7 0 . 8 a the surrounding area. 3. The irretrievable injury 
not a section of it, should be regarded as alone to the cathenia trom, “the” contiguity: of 
worthy of the city of Glasgow, and as a fitting 
memorial to the sixty-three years’ illustrious reign 
of the Queen.’ This is exactly the position adopted 


abnormally lofty building. 

Your intimation that the internal arrangements 
will be submitted to aa abe pare oe 
: mechanical —after the further development of the 
5 N „ by the Institute, plans, is therefore not to the point, as not one of 

1 p bjecting, inal pra 5 3 the Institute's objections above stated will be met 
8 Bey oak 1 1 afore, r Satisfied by the course thus indicated. Further, 
quite beside the point for the executive to state that 1970 te 1 V 
ae of the publlo ‘are to Ba eee meks for, Added b oati objet o Uot has 
while the buildings must be lofty, on other portions 1 dealt vith 5 5 sie 8 ae 11 they 
of the site (if that site is to be retained) there is no that th ill be gi Rect to after the pla 
necessity for their being lofty in the direct align- rag 55 e pi the e 
ment with the cathedral, nor, indeed, for there opinion previously engaged by the Board in the 
being any buildings at this point at all, as was | °P 

n of the assessor was disregarded, and that 


shown in one or more of the plans submitted. The 5 ; tl 
Institute does not admit that the injury to the| Which the Institute now proposes is apparently 


used, 
cathedral is a question of architectural style; it is] The submission of the whole scheme in its 
As regards t state to one or more of acknow- 


plan adapted is 

that not only is the block itself seven storys bigh, 
but it has in addition a lofty spire which would 
further and quite anecs assist to dominate 
and destroy the effect of the cathedral. 

Phe Institute of Architects feel it to be their any 
in the interests of the public (for whom they spea 
as a body of technical in such matters), to 
thus repeat andemphasise their protest, and to again 
most earnestly urge the Executive, before commit- 
ting themselves and the public to the erection of 
any portion of the building, as designed, to have the 
plans submitted to one or more independent Hospital 
authorities of recognised and outstanding position, 
for consideration and re Further, shouid the 
Executive object to the outlay involved in sucha 
course, the Institute would be prepared to arrange 
for it and to meet the cost provided the Report did 
not bear out their contention, while submitting 
beforehand the name or names of the experts pro- 
posed, on obtaining the necessary facilities from the 
Executive,. — Yours truly, 

C. J. MACLEAN, Secretary. 
115, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow, 
February 10, 1903. 
To the Chairman and Managers of the Royal 
Infirmary. 

GENTLEMEN,—In the matter of the proposed re- 
building of the iafirmary, I am instructed by my 
Council to remind you that in January, 1901, and 
again ia June of the same year, a protest and 
appeal were put forth by this Institute addressed, 
in the first instance, to yourselves, and in the 
second to the then ‘Executive Committee. To 
neither was a direct or adequate reply received at 
the time, and it has been recently stated in the 
public Press that it is proposed to proceed shortly 
with the work on the original lines. In these 
circumstances, the Council of the Institute has 


ledged position from a distance, which the Institute 
in 1901 offered to arrange for and, if need were, 
to itself pay for, still seems the only way in which 
the Board can meet the criticism of the Institute 
and set itself right with the public. My Council is 
therefore at a loss to understand why the managers 
have not seen their way to adopt this course in the 

ast, and, while giving no reasons to the contrary, 
kon the tenor of your letter, apparently still refuse 
to do so. 

May I ask, before making this further correspon- 
dence public if found n , for a definite state- 
ment from you RN the above policy.—In 
name and on behalf of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, yours truly, 

C. J. MACLEAN, Secretary. 
Glasgow Royal Infirmary, Secretary's Office, 
93, West Regent-street, April 9, 1903. 

C. J. MacLean, Esq., 115, St. Vincent-street. 

DEAR SIR,—I am instructed by the managers of the 
Royal Infirmary to acknowledge receipt of your 
letter to me of 27th ult., and to say, in reply, that, 
while they do not accept the criticisms of your 
Institute as accurate, they have given them further 
careful consideration, and are unable to see what 
good purpose can be served by a continuation or 
this correspondence.—I am, yours truly, 

HENRY LAMOND, Secretary.” 


—— M 


WESLEYAN CHAPEL, HAWKSWORTH, NOTTING- 
HAMSHIRE.—The new Wesleyan chapel and 5 
school at Hawksworth were opened on the 27t 
ult. The new building, which has been designed bv 
Messrs. Walker & Collinson, of Bradford, is in the 
Gothic style. The chapel provides seating accom- 
modation for 120 persons, The schoolroom and tue 
vestry (the latter may also be used as a classroom) 
again had the matter under consideration ; it re-| both communicate with the chapel, the former 
mains of the same opinions previously expressed | having a separate outer porch and entrance. A 
and ynanimously confirmed by the general body of | movable partition divides the two rooms. 
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Details of Dining-Room, Thorpe Hall: Reduccd from plate in H. Tanner's “English Interior Woodwork.” (See page Soz.) | 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE JUNIOR INSTITUTION OF ENGINEERS,— 
On Thursday, May 28, the members of this 
Institution, by permission and under the per- 
sonal guidance of the Engineer, Mr. Joseph 
Francis, M.Inst.C.E., paid a visit to the Staines 
Reservoirs Communication Works of the New 
River Co., special arrangements for their 
reception having been made by the con- 
tractors, Messrs. John Aird & Sons, of whom 


Mr. Basil P. Ellis was present. The intake is 
formed at the side of the Staines Reservoirs 
Aqueduct, and is furnished with an automatic 
gauge for measuring the; quantity of water 
received. Thence the water will flow into a 
suction tank having a capacity of 1 million 
gallons, from which it will be pumped to a 
height of | 24 ft. into two subsidiary reservoirs 
having ajjoint capacity of 300 million gallons 
and a total area of 62 acres, the depth of water 
in each being 20 ft. The embankment of the 


reservoirs will be of earth, with clay puddle 
walls in the middle, carried down to the 
London clay that underlies the site. From 


the reservoirs the water will flow through 
lines of 42-in. pipe to the filter beds, first 
passing through tanks provided with float 
valves to retain the water surface in the beds 
at a fixed level. There will be twelve filter 
beds, each of an area of three-quarters of an 
acre. The filtered water will be pumped 
through a 42-in. main, 134 miles in length, to 


| 
y 
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Cricklewood, where it will be again pumped 
through a main 32 miles in length to a service 
reservoir at Fortis Green, Finchley, at a level 
of 298 ft. above O.D. The engine-house will 
contain two first-lift engines, three” second · lift 
engines, auxiliary engines, and eight boilers. 
There will be in connexion therewith an 
octagonal chimney shaft, 135 ft. in‘height. Six 
sandwashing apparatus will be provided, and 
settling tanks and coke filters for treating the 
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‘a Reduced from plate in H. Tanner's “ English Interior Woodwork.’ 


THE FIRE -PLACE 


(Scc page 592.) 


effluent water from the sandwashing, before its | above-mentioned and other works at a cost of 
delivery through a line of pipe, two miles in | 1,000,000]. was obtained in the year 1897 


length, into the River Thames. 
also be provided coal stores, offices, a fitting 
and other shops, stores, stabling, a residence 


for the manager, and cottages for workmen. the ‘ingenious 


There will | Notable features of the inspection included the 


colossal engine-house ; the processes in the 
formation of the puddle walls for the reservoirs ; 
gravel-washing apparatus ; 


From the adjoining railway a siding will be | puddle-clay excavation by means of steam 


formed for the conveyance of coals, sand, cast- | navvy ; puddle-mixing machine ; loco 
ings, and other material required. The Act of | waggons, &c., on the contractor s railway, 
Parliament authorising the construction of the | which there are ten miles laid. 


locomotives, 
of 
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Illustrations. 


DESIGN FOR LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


IE complete our illustrations of tke 
selected design for Liverpool Cathe. 
a dral by Mr. G. G. Scott, by 
illustrations of the longitudinal section and 
the detail elevation of two bays of the 
nave. This drawing shows the treatment of 
the more lofty vaulted bays which alternate 
with the barrel-vaulted portion of the nave, 
as shown in the section, and the large two- 
light clearstory window here introduced. The 
details are in the true spirit of medizval 
Gothic; indeed the drawing might almost 
pass for a measured drawing from a mediæval 
cathedral. This praise is thoroughly due to it ; 
unfortunately we hardly think it is the kind 
of 755 which a modern architect shoul’ 
aim at, 


CAPE UNIVERSITY COMPETITION: 
SECOND PREMIATED DESIGN. 


WE give this week the perspective and geo- 
metrical drawings of the design by Mr. 
Edwin Forbes, of Birmingham, which obtained 
the second premium in the Cape University 
buildings competition. We commented on the 
main points of the design in the review of the 
competition in our issue of May 23 (pp. 532-3 
ante). The plan is a simple and sensible one. 
As we pointed out before, the perspective vier: 
does not agree with the elevations, the projec 
tion of the cornice having been greatly 
increased ; an alteration which adds very 
much to the effect of the building, 
and which might of course have been 
carried out, though in the present case it 
appears to have been only the result of an eye 
to scenic effect by a draughtsman who seems 
to have realised that an exceptionally projecting 
cornice would go far to give to a building 
with ordinary Classic details the appearance 
of having been specially designed for a hot 
climate. It has that result, at all events, and 
would have been architecturally a very suitable 
design for its position. 


Books. 


English Interior Woodwork of the X V., XVII., 
and XVIII. Centurics. Measured and 
Drawn by HENRY TANNER, JUN., A.R.I.B.A. 
London : B. T. Batsford. 1902. 


HIS is one of the best books of 
illustrations of woodwork that has 
appeared for a long time. The 

author has endeavoured to turn as far as 
possible to examples not among the best 
known or most often illustrated ; and they 
nearly all represent work which is of value 
and interest for its own sake, though in some 
cases crude in the sense of style and propor- 
tion. As the author remarks in his preface, 
the style prevalent in England in the later 
Renaissance period was one in which no 
general system of proportions prevailed. Con- 
sequently a great deal of the elaborate wood- 
work of the period presents the appearance 
of Renaissance forms treated or adapted by 
artists with no scholarly training, who pro- 
duced a picturesque adaptation of Italian 
forms without the refinement of line and pro- 
portion of the original style. To our thinking 
this is a greater defect than is quite recognised 
but those who draw, illustrate, or copy old 
English woodwork; and though, as Mr. 
Tanner says, the mantel, &c., from the house 
at Ipswich shown in his plate II. “has an 
attraction” from its picturesqueness and 
originality, there is a clumsy appearance 
about some of its smaller details, and a 
kind of prim stiffness about the lines of 
the design, which take it out of the category 
of first-class art work ; itisa charming sort of 
work to come across in an old house, and worth 
illustrating as an interesting and new example 
of the art of the time in England; but the 
value of the drawing is as an illustration and 
not as an example for study. To some extent 
we should say the same of Wadham screen, 
of which a fine illustration, reproduced from a 
pencil drawing, is given on Plate XVI. ; the 
proportions of this are good, and the mouldings 
well profiled, but the little round-arched archi- 
tectural features in the panels in the wainscot 
and above it are really not suitable to their 


eituation and a rather childish manner of 
interesting as 
examples of the taste and artistic habit of the 
period, but not for imitation. Most valuable 
suggestions, however, any one who is design- 
or wainscot work 
could get from such a book as this, if he will 


filling a panel; they are 


ing wooden screen-work 


use them as suggestions and not as copies. 


The author has made it an object to show as 
far as possible the entire treatment of a room, 
with door, fireplaces, panelling, &c., rightly 
judging that the study of a complete scheme 


is of more value than details taken separately. 


The drawings are more careful and finished 
than is sometimes the case in woodwork 
illustrations, and those done in pencil are par- 
ticularly excellent and very well reproduced. 
Examples are takenfrom work at the Charter- 
house, Ipswich, Hardwick Hall, Colleges at 
Bolsover Castle, 
Thorpe Hall, St. Stephens, Walbrook, and 
other places noted for their woodwork of the 


Oxford and Cambridge, 


period included. 
resent issue (see pp. 590, 591) 


reproduced from the original drawing. 


fine carving but bad art. 


nuisance during the last three years. 


ments the 
seems to have very inadequate ideas. 


totally different conditions; no one 
obliged to look at newspaper advertise. 
ments, and they do not spoil any public effect, 
whereas the posters on walls are thrust upon 


the sight and one cannot escape from them. 


We wish, however, that some move could 
be made against the increasing habit of insert- 
ing large flyleaf pictorial advertisements into 
the middle of magazines. One gets some 
magazines in which the reading of every 
article is interrupted by the reader coming on 
a “monkey brand” or other similar advertise- 
ment inserted between the pages. The report 
of the discussion at the London County Council 
on the subject of the advertisements in the 
L. C. C. tramcars is amusing reading. Mr. 
John Burns spoke up vigorously against the 
advertisements, but was not successful. We ex- 
pect, however, that public opinion will demand 
their suppression before long. Any one who has 
travelled in tramcars in cities where (as in 
Glasgow) no sort of advertisement is per- 
mitted, must have been struck with the 
Superior appearance of the cars under such 
conditions. It is a positive annoyance to be 
confronted with the multifarious and gaudily- 
coloured advertisements to be seen in London 
omnibuses and tramcars. 

“SCAPA” has done much already in arousing 
public opinion on the advertisement nuisance ; 


we hope it will go on and prosper, 


As an example of the manner in which the 
illustrations are carried out we give in the 
a reduced 
~opy of Plates XXXVII. and XXXVIII., the 
J. Dining- room at Thorpe Hall, Peterborough, 
Some 
of the carved details in other plates are of more 
richness and effect than anything shown in this 
one, but it is a good illustration of the author’s 
method of showing the whole disposition of 
the work, and the treatment of the architraves 
and panelling is effective and of value as sug- 
gestion, and we prefer this more severe archi- 
tectural stamp of work to the fine frenzy of the 
door from St. Lawrence Jewry in an adjoining 
plate, with its luxuriant swags and festoons ; 


A Beautiful World: Journal of the Society for 
Checking the Abuses of Public Advertising. 
London: John Bale & Sons & Danielsson. 


1903. 
THISs issue of the Journal of “ SCAPA ” forms a 
kind of summary of what has been done and 
said on the subject of the advertisement 
Part of 
the matter consists of revised issues of papers 
that have been some time in circulation ; but a 
considerable proportion of the volume consists 
of reports of meetings and discussions, which 
are of interest as throwing light on the state of 
public feeling in regard to advertisements. 
We have also information as to discussion and 
legislation on the subject in foreign countries. 
The Prussian Parliament, we learn, has passed a 
Bill to prevent the disfigurement of the Rhine by 
large advertisements on the banks. A very drastic 
Report of the Société pour la Protection 
des Paysages de France” is included. On 
the question of the taxation of advertise- 
Chancellor of the 3 

e 
was asked to consider the taxing of advertise- 
ments, and replied that he could see no 
grounds for a tax on advertisements unless 
newspaper advertisements were included. As 
the secretary of “SCAPA” pointed out, the 
two classes of advertisements are under 
is 


A Word about Fans. Electrical Booklet No. 3. 
Manchester: R. J. Nicholson & Co. 


MEssrs. NICHOLSON point out the advantages 
of electric fans and give descriptions of desk, 
bracket, and ceiling fans (punkahs). We agree 
with them in thinking that fans might often be 
employed advantageously in summer in offices, 
workshops, &c. The initial cost of an electric 
fan is only three or four pounds, and its running 
cost is no greater than the cost of keeping a 
16 c.-p. glow lamp burning. Fan motors can 
now be supplied that will work with any kind 
of electrical supply, and, when properly fixed, 
they are practically noiseless. 


eens —— 


TRADE CATALOGUES. 


WE have received from the General Electric 
Co., of Queen Victoria-street, their new cata- 
logue of accessories and glass for electric light 
fittings, together with their May progress 
leaflet. The latter shows that considerable 
reductions have been made in the prices of 
high voltage fittings. This takes away one of 
the arguments from the consumer’s point of 
view against the supply companies increasing 
their pressure. We are glad that the revised 
wiring rules (1903) of the Institution of Elec- 
trical Engineers insist on suitable fittings in 
high pressure circuits. A new ball fitting 
with a very simple locking joint, entirely 
avoiding the danger of twisting the wire, will 
be appreciated by wiremen. The glassware is 
highly decorative, and many novel designs are 
shown in flint, frosted, iced, etched, opalescent, 
and satin finished shades for electric lamps. 
A great variety of shop window reflectors are 
described, and the fitting for use in orchestras 
ought to prove useful. 

The General Foundry Co. send us their 
illustrated catalogue of wrought-steel windows 
and cast-iron windows. The wrought-steel 
windows are excellent in sections of bars and 
in make, but we do not like the “ ornamental ” 
bosses at the meeting of the rails. Their 
practical object is to avoid difficulties in 
mitring, but something simpler would be 
better than the commonplace flower design 
adopted. The catalogue also includes designs 
for exterior fire-escape staircases. The same 
firm also send an illustrated catalogue of their 
cast-iron casement windows, with sections 
showing the fitting of the sash and frame. 

Messrs. Stanley Bros. (Nuneaton) send their 
catalogue of red roofing tiles cut to different 
patterns and slopes. A diagram of slopes is 
added for ordering hip and valley tiles. 

Messrs. D. T. Bostel & Sons send a pam- 
phlet describing and illustrating the Bostel 
grate, of which we have a very good opinion. 
The following is part of the description :— 


“The Bostel Patent Combined Sunk and Lifting 
Fireplace is made so that the fire burns either sunk 
in the hearth or it can be tilted up to burn with the 
bars raised. The advantages of this combination 
are great. No air duct has to be provided through 
the hearth, yet there is no difficulty in getting the 
fire to light or to burn up when required. The 
grate when tilted up induces a quick draught, and 
the fire soon becomes a glowing mass of smokeless 
fuel; the bars are then lowered to the sunk posi- 
tion, bringing the fire well forward so that practi- 
cally the whole of the heat generated is given out 
into the room, and the gases as they pass into the 
chimney are quite cool. Combustion is slow; the 
fire will burn for hours without any attention or 
additional fuel, and the coal burns away to a powder, 
which falls into the pan below the bars and is easily 
removed. 

The action of the grate is perfectiy simple and 
safe; there is nothing to get out of order, and 
should repairs be nec at any time they can be 
made without dismantling and with ease.” 


One of the advantages of this grate is that it 
only necessitates a very narrow fireplace open- 
ing (about 13 in.); and where it is necessary to 
provide for a great many flues in one stack 
this is a great convenience. 

Messrs. Samuel Elliott & Sons (Reading) 
send us their Moulding Catalogue No. 10, with 
an immense number of full-size sections of 
machine-made wood mouldings for architraves, 
skirtings, hand-rails, cornices, and various 
smaller mouldings. The sections are not only 
well illustrated, giving both the geometrical 
section and its shaded-up effect, but they are 
very well designed, and architects could find 
from among these illustration sheets well- 
designed and refined sections for most pur- 
poses to which wood moulding is applied. 
Messrs, Elliott also send, with this catalogue, 


sections aud description of their simple but 
effective simplex weather bar for doors and 
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casement windows opening inwards, which is 
stated to be, and from its design ought to be, 
perfectly efficacious in keeping out even driving 
rain. In regard to the mouldings, the firm 
state that they make every effort, with the best 
machinery, to produce perfectly sharp and 
clean-cut mouldings, so as to obviate any 
necessity for hand finish afterwards. 


be found in increasing the number of venti- 
lators, provided the sewers were properly con- 
structed, with sufficient falls, and were periodi- 
cally flashed so as to prevent the accumulation 
of deposit in them. The scheme to which the 
author has referred was designed by the late 
Mr. Pritchard, a Past President of the Associa- 
tion, and well fulfilled all the conditions laid 


| down by Sir R.Rawlinson as necessary to ensure 


——— . ——— 


SEWER VENTILATION.“ 


Ir there is one subject more than another 
which the Association is entitled to an apology 
for having imposed upon it, it is that of sewer 
ventilation. So much has been said and 
written about it, and so often, that the author 
is afraid the subject must have become almost 
as nauseous as the odours which give rise 
to it, but that our district secretary assured 
the author that a paper upon it would be 
acceptable to the Association, he would 
have hesitated before submitting it. At the 
same time, it can scarcely be said that the 
problem, which has sorely vexed sanitary 
engineers for the past forty years, is as yet 
satisfactorily solved. No more conclusive 
evidence of this could be needed than the 
paper on the subject recently read by Dr. 
Dearden at the Manchester Congress of the 
Sanitary Institute. The author is not quite 
sure what conclusion was intended to be drawn 
from that paper, but it seemed to him that the 
view held by the doctor was, that sewer venti- 
lation by the old method of surface gratings 
was bad enough, but that every improvement 
upon it was worse. If that is so, then cer- 
tainly we have not reached the end of the 
controversy. 

The purpose of the author is to submit to the 
Association for discussion a certain direct 
issue, viz., whether, having regard to all the 
circumstances, the object sought to be attained 
in the ventilation of sewers is best secured by 
the ingress and egress of as great or as little a 
volume of air as possible, consistently, in both 
cases, with avoiding any appreciable pressure 
being put upon the water-seals of the private 
drains. Before, however, discussing that point 
there is the preliminary question to consider, 
an whether it is necessary to ventilate sewers 

a 

We all know there are towns where no 
special provision at all is made for the venti- 
lation of the sewers, yet the inhabitants of 
those towns survive and apparently present as 
clean a bill of health as towns in which the 
ventilation of the sewers is amply provided 
for. Still it is obvious that the foul air of the 
sewers, to say nothing of the gases which arise 
from the decomposition of the sewage, must 
be displaced and driven somewhere by every 
increase of volume of the liquid flowing 
therein, apart from other causes, and to say 
the least, it does not seem satisfactory not to 
know where such air is driven. If the 
sewer is constructed with watertight joints and 
impervious materials, it must be sent through 
the water-seals of the drains eonnected there- 
with, which are provided for the express 
purpose of preventing the passage of such air. 
A modern well-made water-proof needs 
ventilating, and it is poor consolation to the 
man who wears a badly made or a too well 
worn coat, to point out to him the advantage 
it possesses of needing no other kind of 
ventilation. 

As the author assumes that it is the effort of 
every engineer to construct his sewers with 
impervious material and watertight joints, he 
will, therefore, also assume that provision for 
the ventilation of sewers is necessary. The 
author was first troubled with this question 
some twenty years ago when he took charge 
of a district in which an entirely new system 
of sewers had just been laid. A loan had been 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board for 
the scheme, which was designed upon the lines 
advocated and insisted upon by the Board. 
For a number of years previously, the ques- 
tion had been a burning one, owing to 
the frequent complaints received by local 
authorities all over the country of the foul 
odours arising from the surface gratings which 
were then almost universally adopted. The 
late Sir R. Rawlinson was at that time Chief 
Engineering Adviser to the Local Government 
Board, and he advised that the remedy was to 


* A paper read by Mr. T. Caink, A.M.Inst.C.E., City 
Enginen, Worcester, before the Incorporated Association 
of Municipal and County Engineers, at the Midland Dis- 
trict Meeting, held at Birmingham, January 31. 


freedom from foul odours issuing from the 
ventilating gratings. The sewers were all 
constructed of stoneware pipes with good 
gradients, and were flushed weekly. 

The work of construction was superintended 
by a present member of the Association, whose 
name would be a sufficient guarantee that it 
was thoroughly well executed. Indeed, the 
author can scarcely conceive a scheme better 
adapted to put the method advocated by the 
Local Government Board upon its trial than 
the one alluded to, and that is his reason for 
adverting to it. In less than twelve months 
complaints of the foul smells from some 
of the ventilators came in. They were staved 
off for a time in one way or another, 
but the more persistent persons insisted 
upon something being done. It was in 
vain they were told that if the foul air did 
not escape outside the house they might be 
poisoned by it inside. The only alternative 
was to close the ventilators complained of and 
erect tall shafts instead. There was a general 
unwillingness amongst the residents to allow 
ventilating shafts to be fixed against their 
own houses, but an equally general approval 
to their being placed against somebody else's. 
The difficulty was usually got over by refusin 
to close the surface gratings complained of, 
and so coercing the person who suffered 
most from the nuisance into consenting to 
the erection of a shaft somewhere upon his 
premises. This course always seemed to the 
author one of doubtful morality for a public 
body to follow. A public authority creates a 
nuisance and refuses to abate it unless the 
person who suffers consents to what he 
believes, and what will generally be admitted, 
is an injury to his property. The proceeding 
is all the more curious as being taken by a 
Sanitary Authority. It seemed evident that 
this system of erecting shaftsin place of surface 
gratings in the road was inapplicable as a 
general system, because not only were they 
costly, having in some instances to carry 
the drain considerable distances from the 
sewer to the shaft, but they had practically all 
so be erected upon private property, for which 
the Authority was given no statutory powers. 
But upon these objections came the fatal one 
that they failed in their purpose to put an end 
to the complaints. One lady against whose 
house a shaft had, with her consent, been 
erected, complained that the foul odours which 
had previously pervaded her drawing-room 
now invaded her bedroom. The author ascer- 
tained that the complaint was well founded. 
Some of the chimneys were subject to down 
draughts, which carried the sewer air from the 
ventilators into the rooms. The ventilating 
shaft had consequently to be removed to 
another spo‘. It has been the author's un- 
fortunate experience to have to remove others 
for similar reasons. In recent years the adop- 
tion of tall shafts has greatly increased, and as 
the difficulty of obtaining consents to erect 
them on private property became felt, shafts 
were introduced, designed to stand in streets 
independently of support other than that 
secured at their bases. To ventilate a 
system of sewers throughout a town by means 
of such shafts—which to be free from nuisance 
and danger, if indeed that be possible, must be 
carried a very considerable height above the 
highest windows in the neighbourhood—would 
indicate on the part of the engineer a state 
of despair of finding any other solution of 
the difficulty. The obstruction already caused 
by gas and electric lamp columns, and still 
worse by tramway trolley wire poles, feeder 
boxes, and numerous other things is bad 
enough, but the intrusion of these tall 
shafts constantly proclaiming the discharge 
of foul air—notwithstanding the mask of deco- 
ration sometimes worn by them—even though 
the proclamation may not always be true, is a 
thing which no person would desire to see. 
The failure of the ventilating shafts to stop the 
complaints led the author to investigate the 
conditions under which the surface gratings 
became offensive, the sewerage system of the 
district in question lending itself admirably for 
the purpose. Sometimes a grating would be 


offensive one minute, and the next would not! 


give forth a trace of smell. He rigged upa 
small anemometer, or rather anemoscope, con- 
structed of cardboard, and took a large number 
of observations. The instrument did not measure 
the currents flowing, but merely indicated the 
direction and comparative velocity of flow. It 
soon became apparent from the observations 
that the air currents in the sewers were ex- 
tremely erratic. A violent current would be 
rushing out of a ventilator one minute, the next 
it would be perfectly still, and the next the air 
would be passing as rapidly in the opposite 
direction into the sewer. No variations of 
temperature, barometric pressure, or change 
of volume of sewage could account for these 
extraordinary evolutions, and the author con- 
cluded that by far the most important 
factor in producing and determining these air 
movements was the wind. There seemed no 
difficulty in attributing to the wind these rapid 
changes. The wind blowing in a certain 
direction over the surface of the road might 
(depending upon the inclination of the road) be 
acting exhaustively upon a ventilator, inducing 
a current outwards ; the wind passing over the 
same ventilator in another direction might 
press inwards, and therefore reverse the 
direction of the current. This change of 
current in a single ventilator would in all pro- 
ose affect a dozen others in its neighbour- 
hood. 


In pursuing his investigations with the 
anemoscobe one fact strongly impressed the 
author. Of course, when the air was flowing 
inwards there was an entire absence of smell : 
when the air was still there was no smell ; 
when the instrument indicated a rapid current 
outwards then there was inevitably accom- 
panying ita most unpleasant odour; but the 
one tact which was particularly noticed was, 
that if the air were moving outwards from 
the ventilator at a slow rate no smell was 
observed, diffusion with the external air ap- 
parently rendering it quite imperceptible. It 
seemed possible that this circumstance might 
be taken advantage of to solve this very vexed 
question. 

Not long after the author’s appointment as 
chief engineering assistant at Worcester, the 
sewer ventilation question became acute owing 
to the number and strength of complaints in 
various parts of the city. Sewer gas destructors 
with which doubtless all present are familiar 
—were tried. They were of course very 
costly, but the first consideration was the 
health of the citizens. The gas furnaces 
consumed from 8/. to 10l. worth of gas 
per annum, so that the cost capitalised 
amounted: to something like 300l. for 
each destructor; and as the sectional area of 
the air passage was comparatively small, it was 
evident that they would have to be erected at 
relatively short distances apart to afford a 
proper relief to the sewer when any rapid 
increase of volume occurred. The apparent 
object of this appliance was to set up a rapid 
circulation of air in the sewer towards itself, 
and then destroy by heat any dangerous germs 
and offensive particles of matter the sewer air 
might contain. The current of air induced, 
however, was found to be so feeble that when 
the gas was burning it failed to ensure an 
inward current of air at the next surface venti- 
lator, which was situated within 70 yds. of the 
sewer gas destructor. Possibly it had the 
effect of destroying any germs in the air 
when the pas was burning, but it so fre- 
quently blew out by the superior draught 
downwards into the sewer, that the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood had to consider which 
was the less objectionable, coal gas or sewer 
gas. I need scarcely say that the number of 
these sewer gas destructors was not multiplied. 

The most popular practice at present in 
vogue in seeking to prevent the foul odours is 
that of endeavouring to obtain as great and as 
rapid a circulation of air in the sewers as 
possible ; and endless methods of extracting 
the air from sewers or forcing air into them 
have been devised for the purpose, and an im- 
mense amount of time and labour spent in 
elaborate observations for ascertaining which 
invention most successfully accomplishes that 
object. This has always struck the author as 
an extraordinary practice ever since he ascer- . 
tained (what might naturally have been ex- 
pected) that the more rapid the current issuing 
from the ventilator the more foul the smell. It 
seemed to him about as reasonable to pump the 
foul liquid from the sewer for the purpose of 
watering the streets, as to send forth at certain 
points into the atmosphere on which our lives 
and health depend, as much as possible of the 
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foul and poisonous air of the sewers. Such a 
practice requires a good deal of justifying. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing 
remarks that the author believes that the solu- 
tion of this problem lies, so far as the preven- 
tion of nuisance is concerned, in checking the 
rapid discharge of sewer air from the venti- 
lators, or in other words, in transmitting as 
little air as possible from the sewers, consis- 
tently with affording such relief as will prevent 
the pressure therein rising appreciably above 
that of the atmosphere. 

In describing the appliance by which he has 
endeavoured .to attain this object, the author 
desires to state that he has no pecuniary in- 
terest in it—nothing more than a paternal 
affection. He did patent the arrangement 
some years ago, but as he was unsuccessful in 
persuading anybody that it was of any use, he 
allowed the patent to lapse. However, he was 
not one of those who think that a meeting of this 
Association is not the place to introduce methods 
ot appliances which are subject to patent rights. 
If a thing is useful to members of the Association, 
the fact of its being patented cannot make it less 
useful, and that members should be deprived 
of the benefit which information about it may 
impart, because an individual may derive 
special benefit, does not seem to him either 
reasonable or desirable. The object sought to 
be attained in the author’s invention was to 
prevent any appreciable rise in the air-pres- 
sure of the sewer, and yet maintain a very 
slow movement of the sewer air in its exit from 
the ventilator. To do this it was obviously 
necessary to distribute the outflow as evenly as 
possible over all the ventilators in the neigh- 
bourhood, and exclude any active interference 
on the part of the wind. This was accom- 
plished by causing the air to pass through a 
layer of cotton-wool. It allowed a gentle 
ingress and gentle egress to the air as the 
conditions within the sewer required. The 
effect of the wind was practically excluded. 
This material also possessed the property of 
filtering the air in its passage through it. 
Hence, if any injurious micro-organisms were 
present in the sewer air, it is certainly reason- 
able to assume that the chance of their being 
transmitted into the atmosphere would be 
immensely diminished by the layer of cotton- 
wool, and rendered still less probable by the 
checking of the rapid air currents along the 
sewers, which carry away from their sides the 
dry particles of matter to which the micro- 
organisms in all probability attach themselves. 
The arrangement first consisted of a diaphragm 
of the material, about 3 in. thick, contained in 
a zinc cylinder and supported by a wire 
netting. A number of them were placed in a 
length of 18-in. sewer which had been specially 
complained of. 

In order to ascertain whether these ventila- 
tors afforded a proper relief to the sewer, during 
rapid increase in the volume of liquid therein, 
observations were taken by means of a King’s 
gas-pressure gauge, which was capable of 
measuring pressures down to ył» of an inch of 
water. A flushing tank containing about 1,000 
gallons was repeatedly discharged into the 
sewer, and in no instance did the gauge indi- 
cate a pressure exceeding +, of an inch of 
water, and that only momentary. These 
ventilators remained in that length of 
sewer throughout the summer months, and 
so far as curing the cause of complaints 
was concerned, were perfectly successful. The 
author was then anxious to see how they would 
behave in the winter, when the external tem- 
perature was much below that of the sewer. 
When winter came he was not much surprised 
find that the discs of cotton-wool became 
literally soddened and useless. They either 
shrank so small as to allow the air to pass 
freely rouud them, or they filled up the space 
with a practically air-tight plug. Sucha condi- 
tion would often be produced in a sivgle night 
if the air were cold and frosty. The problem was 
then reduced to finding a means whereby the 
wool might be kept in a dry condition. It 
was not difficult to protect it from rain or 
surface water ; the difficulty lay in preventing 
the condensation upon it of the moisture, with 
which the sewer air was often saturated, and 
that again resolved itself into devising a means 
_whereby the temperature of the cotton wool 
could always be kept above that of the sewer 
air, because, it is scarcely needful to add, that 
condensation only takes place when the 
temperature of the object in contact with the 
moist air is lower than that of the air itself. 

This object might have been attained by 
placing a gas jet beneath the disc burning a 
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small flame of about 1 cubic foot per hour. 
The cost of the gas would have amounted to 
about 1/. per annum for each ventilator. But 
the author met the difficulty by designing a 
ventilator—which could take the place of the 
ordinary street surface grating—whereby the 
heat contained in the sewer air was made to 
raise the temperature of the cotton-wool above 
that of the air which warmed it. It consists 
of a cylindrical casting having ribs projecting 
inwards for the purpose of increasing the 
surface of contact for absorption of heat; 
the lower part of this casting rests 
upon the ventilating shaft which rises from the 
sewer. The top of the casting carries the 
surface grating. There is a separate casting 
which is kept thermally insulated from the 
outer one. The lower part of this casting is 
also ribbed for the purpose of securing the 
maximum abstraction of heat; the upper part 
of it consists of a cylinder enclosing the layer of 
cotton-wool, which is supported by a grid 
under which is an arrangement of gills form- 
ing part of the casting. In the centre of the 
gills a cup is formed which if desired can be 
used to contain a disinfectant or germicide. 
The author has never made use of it, not 
believing it necessary. Upon the top of the 
inner cylinder rests a conical glass cover to pro- 
tect the wool from water getting in from the 
surface. When air passes outwards from the 
sewer to the external atmosphere, it first comes 
into contact with the inner casting which extends 
a short distance down the shaft, and when 
the temperature of the atmosphere is below 
that of the sewer air, the cold metal lowers 
the temperature of the latter, causing it to 
part with some of its moisture, which con- 
denses upon the metal. The heat abstracted 
from the air is conducted upwards by the 
metal, raising the temperature of the cylinder 
surrounding the cotton-wool, and consequently 
by radiation from the inner surface of the 
cylinder, raising the temperature of the cotton 
wool also, the outer surface of the cylinder being 
surrounded by non-conducting material. The 
air, after playing round the lower part of 'the 
inner casting, passes into the annular space 
between it and the outer ribbed casting which 
isin contact with the cold earth, and at the 
surface of the ground with the external atmos- 
phere ; this cold metal lowers still further the 
temperature of the sewer air, depriving it still 
more of its moisture, which trickles down into 
the sewer. The air now, although containing 
much less moisture than before, is still satu- 
rated owing to its temperature being corre- 
spondingly lowered. It then leaves the outer 
casting and returns to the upper part of the 
inner one, passing through the openings 
between, and coming into contact with the gills 
before mentioned, whereby its temperature is 
somewhat raised and consequently rendered 
dry; it then passes through the cotton-wool 
which has been warmed by conduction and 
radiation above the dew-point of the sewer air 
passing through it, and escapes under the glass 
cover to the grating at the surface. 

The question is sometimes asked, “How 
can you tell that any air at all from the sewer 
passes through the cotton wool?” The ques- 
tion would not be put by a person who had 
experimented with the material in that way, 
but the evidence of it is afforded by the deposit 
of moisture which often takes place upon the 
underside of the glass cover, while the upper 
side remains perfectly dry. In the early appa- 
ratus the author made this cover was con- 
structed of zinc, and the deposited moisture 
used to fall upon the layer of cotton wool. He 
was aware that glass possesses a large capillary 
attraction for water: he therefore designed a 
cover of that material, having such an angle of 
slope as would cause the water to trickle down 
its under surface into the annular cup forming 
the seal. This seal has generally been made 
with sand, and this answers where much top- 
water is not allowed to rush in, but in some 
instances it may be necessary to deepen the 
annular cup and provide a water or glycerine 
seal. The practice of the author is to change the 
filtering material every three months. The cost, 
both of the material and man’s time, is trifling. 
The cotton wool is seldom any the worse for 
being in, except from dust, spiders’ webs, and 
the like. It is sometimes damp, never wet. A 
slight dampness does not interfere with the 
transmission of air ; but it would undoubtedly 
add to its efficiency as a filter of the organisms, 
the microscopic globules of water more effec- 
tively arresting and retaining any minute 
particles of solid matter, whether dead or 
living, than perfectly dry fibres, The 
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apparatus altogether is quite successful in 
attaining the object desired ; at the same time 
it may not be the best possible arrangement 
that can be devised, neither may cotton wool be 
the best material to use, and other members of 
the Association will probably improve on both: 
nevertheless, as it is, the author is persuaded 
that it renders unnecessary the many costly 
and ugly devices adopted for getting rid of the 
nuisance and danger to health arising from the 
ventilation of sewers, whether they be tall 
shafts, water sprays, gas furnaces, chemical 
deodorants, air fans, or the numerous other 
arrangements that have been employed. 

Sir Charles Cameron, the Medical Officer of 
Health for Dublin, has designed a ventilator in 
which the principles above advocated have 
been applied, but in lieu of cotton-wool he 
employs cylinders made of a porous material, 
consisting of a mixture of plaster-of-Paris and 
clay. He has stated that they succeed in 
their purpose, and that the pressure of the 
air in the sewers never rises appreciably above 
that of the atmosphere. The author has had 
no experience of them, and cannot therefore 
speak from any personal knowledge of their 
working. Objections to the principle of pre- 
venting a free circulation of air within the 
sewers have been raised upon the ground that 
men have sometimes to enter the sewers for 
cleansing, and that, therefore, a certain degree 
of purity of the air is needful. But special 
conditions should be met by special provisions, 
It is an easy matter to give a free circulation 
for a few hours to a particular length of sewer 
for the purpose mentioned. When boiler flues 
need cleaning it is first necessary to cool them, 
but nobody thinks ‘hat a reason why flues 
should not be used for conveying air at 
a temperature which a man could not live 
in. It will probably be suggested, and, 
the author thinks, rightly, that the prin- 
ciple which he has advocated takes us back 
to the idea which originally underlay the 
ventilation of sewers, viz., merely the pro- 
viding of safety-valves for preventing pres- 
sure upon the water traps of the connected 
drains, rather than the purification, by dilution 
and circulation, of the air within the sewers; 
a process which seems to have been suggested 
in the hope of being able to render the sewer 
air sufficiently innocuous to allow it to escape 
freely into the atmosphere, even in densely 
populated streets, without being offensive. 
That hope has not been realised, and the ques- 
tion appears to the author to resolve itself into 
whether, if the former principle can be suc- 
cessfully adopted, it is any longer necessary to 
continue what appears to be a hopeless search 
for a method of successfully accomplishing the 
latter. 

To refer very briefly to the subject of the 
ventilation of house drains. There has been 
of late years a manifest disposition to mix this 
question with that of the ventilation of sewers, 
and consider them together as a single pro- 
blem. The author regards them as entirely 
distinct. He would separate the house drain 
from the sewer in the most absolute manner 
practicable, and, having regard to the different 
conditions to which they are subject, would 
not necessarily apply the same principle of 
ventilation to both. There are engineers who 
advocate the employment of private drains as 
ducts for the ventilation of the public sewers. 
That principle is opposed to the maxim pro- 
pounded by medical officers, “make each 
house drain perfect, and let the public autho- 
rity deal with the public sewers.” It is gene- 
rally admitted that the maxim is good in theory, 
but it has been objected that it shifts the 
responsibility from the medical officer to the 
surveyor. Supposing that were the case. 
“Is the surveyor unequal to the respon- 
sibility ?” Is he prepared to suggest that the 
medical officer is better fitted to solve the 
sewer ventilation problem than he? Bat the 
responsibility of the public sewers already 
rests upon the surveyor, and has, therefore, no 
need to be shifted upon him, and the author is 
convinced he has no desire to transfer it in 
any respect either to the medical officer or the 
private individual. A potent reason why 
private drains should not be used to ventilate 
public sewers is, that it is almost universally 
recognised that the most successful known 
method of preventing the spread of in- 
fectious diseases is by isolation. While that 
doctrine is held, the necessity for the 
disconnexion of house drains from the sewers 
must be admitted also. The author (an 
scarcely conceive a stronger case for isolation 
than the separation of the dwelling-house 
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from the sewerage system. Sewers are 
recipients of every description of filth 
and the conveyors of the fæces from 
persons suffering from every form of 
disease. Hence the more the transmission of 
emanations therefrom into the vicinity of 
dwellings is rendered impossible, the safer for 
the occupants of those dwellings. Whether 
the usual disconnecting syphon is the best 
method of effecting the separation is another 
matter. They have often been objected to on 
the ground that they retain foul matter which 
may give off offensive odours, but efficient 
flushing may always be counted upon to clear 
a properly designed and dimensioned trap of 
any substance that ought to be allowed to find 
its way into drains. 

With regard to the method of ventilating 
private drains, the author agrees with the 
general provisions of the model by-laws, with 
perhaps the sole exception that he would re- 
verse the relative positions of the opening near 
the surface of the ground and the tall shaft, in 
order that the current of air should follow the 
flow of water, which it will invariably do it the 
latter is running rapidly, whatever relative 
levels the surface opening and tall shaft may 
occupy. By the arrangement laid down 
in the model by-laws the flow of the 
liquid opposes the current of air; by the 
alternative arrangement suggested it assists 
it. The author, however, would prefer 
to dispense with the surface opening entirely 
on the private drain, and construct tall 
shafts for both inlet and outlet. The difference 
in the conditions obtaining in an ordinary 
house drain from those of the sewers is, that in 
the former the discharge is limited to a single 
house, is spasmodic, usually rapid, occurs only 
at intervals more or less long, and the matter 
flowing along it is fresh and undecomposed. 
In a sewer not one of these conditions can be 
counted upon ; on the contrary, more generally 
every one is reversed. In the case of a large 
establishment such as an asylum or hospital, 
the main drain becomes practically a sewer, 
and should be treated as such, both as regards 
disconnexion of house drains and ventilation, 
and also flushing. 

— 


Correspondence. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


SiR,—Will you permit me to make a few observa- 
tions bearing upon the very able letter of Mr. 
Barry which appears in your issue to-day ? 

From conversations with some of the best people 
in the diocese, I am quite sure the majority of 
Liverpudlians take Mr. Barry's view, and are keenly 
disappointed at the absence in the chosen design of 
a great aod noble tower dominating the cathedral, 
and rising to a great height, which could be seen for 
miles round, and would be a prominent object all 
over Liverpool and the Mersey. 

As the “ man in the street,” I cannot venture for 
one moment to offer any suggestions or presume to 
criticise Mr. Scott’s design, more especially as Mr. 
Scutt has consented to be associated with Mr. 
Bodley in this great work, and between these two 
eminent architects no doubt the objections and 
defects, so clearly and yet so fairly dealt 
with in your criticism of the design, may 
be remedied or avoided; but the question has 
been mooted, seeing that Mr. Scott’s north eleva- 
tion is really very fine and massive, could he not be 
induced to elaborate or vary it, 90 as to make his 
north tower the principal tower or spire, and carry 
it higher than the other two towers—say, to an 
altitude of 350 ft.—thus dominating the whole pile 
and giving a much more impressive and noble 

aspect to the north front of the cathedral, which is 
the portion first seen, as approached from the city, 
and offers the best perspective view as well as the 
finest approach through the cloister court ? 

In response to so earnest and widespread a desire, 
both on the part of subscribers and the community 
generally, it is to be hoped the Cathedral Com- 
mittee will take this into consideration. 

NIL DESPERANDUM. 


Liverpool, May 30. 
— 


DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. -A new building for 
the Band of Hope and Temperance Union is about 
to be erected in Deansgate, Manchester. The 
elevation is to be carried out in brick and buff 
terra-cotta. The Union will occupy half the base- 
ment, half the ground floor, and half the first floor. 
In addition, there will be a large saloon-roofed hall, 
covering practically the whole of the third floor, in 
which the Union will hold its meetings. There is a 
board-room for fifty persons on the first floor. The 
heating and ventilating are having careful atten- 
tion. The architects for the work are Messrs. 
Chas. Heathcote & Sons, of Manchester, who 
obtained the first premium in competition, 


By W. D. Wansborough. 
ing Co. 48. 6d.) 
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(No. 156 of Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, WEST STANLEY.—This 


F. G. S. 


church, which has been in course of erection for 


some time, is situated on the top of the hill at the 
east end of West Stanley as it is approached from 
Shield-row. The buildings are from the designs 
and have been erected under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Badenoch & Bruce, architects, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne ; and comprise—church to seat 350, hall 
seated for 230, with vestry, class and session-rooms, 
lavatories, &c. The walls are of local stone, with 
hammer-dressed facing and chiselled dressings. The 
church is planned with wide nave and no aisles, a 
vestibule porch at the entrance, with tower and 
spire. The hall and classrooms are at the east end 
and the hall gable abuts on the main road, with 
porch at one side giving access to same and 
answering as exit to church. The wrought timber 
work throughout is of pitch pine stained, and the 
floors are in wood blocks laid on concrete by 
Messrs. Roger Lowe, Ltd, of Farnworth, Bolton. 
The contractors are: — Wm. Johnson, White-le- 
Head, mason; John Anderson, joiner; the pews 
and pulpit by Mr. John Jackson ; Messrs. France & 
Sons, slaters ; Matthew Charlton, plumber ; Richard 
Frankland, Blackhill, plasterer ; Adam Robertson & 
Sons, painters and glaziers ; and Messrs. Emley & 
Sons, heating engineers, all of Newcastle except the 
mason and plasterer. The lead glazing has been 
executed by Messrs. Atkinson Brothers, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM.—The new 
Wesleyan church on St. Ann's Well-road, Notting- 
ham, which has been erected at a cost of about 
5,0001., was opened on the 21st ult. The church 
takes the place of an iron structure. The materials 
employed are red bricks, with stone dressings, and 
there is a tower rising to a height of about 70 ft. 
The dimensions of the chapel are 58 ft. by 24 ft., 
and a gallery runs round three sides, accom- 
modation being provided for about 600 people. A 
number of classrooms have been provided on the 
eastern side, and at the rear is a room, suitable for 
meetings, and the minister's vestry. Access to the 
choir, vestry, and organ chamber is obtainable 
from Martin-street. The internal woodwork is of 
pitch-pine with the exception of that about the 
rostrum, which is of cak, and the lighting is by 
electricity. Mr. A. E. Lambert was the architect, 
and the building was carried out by Mr. William 
Maule, of Nottingham. 

EPISCOPAL CHURCH, KELVINSIDE, GLASGOW.—A 
new church is to be erected for the St. Bride's con- 
gregation. The new church will have chairs for 
750, and will consist of nave, aisles, and chancel. 
The entire length of the building will be 130 ft. by 
70 ft. wide, and the height from floor to apex of 
roof 56 ft., while the spire will rise to 100 ft. The 
chancel is 36 ft. long by 20 ft., and is divided from 
the nave by a rood screen of carved oak ; while a 
similar screen marks off the chancel from a side 
chapel on the south side, under which an arched 
mortuary chapel has been placed. The nave is 
102 ft. long by 26 ft. wide, while the aisles on each 
side are 14 ft. wide. The aisles are separated from 
the nave by arcades of five arches, supported on 
moulded and clustered columns, the arches rising to 
a height of 27 ft. The building is entirely of red 
stone, outside and in, plaster-work being debarred. 
The architect of the building is Mr. G. F. Bodley, 
R.A. The cost will probably be close on 40,000/. 
The builders are Messrs. Stephens, Bastow, & Co., 
London and Bristol; and Mr. Arthur Barber is 
clerk of works. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, DUNSTON, NEAR NEW- 
CASTLE.—Erected at a cost of about 2,000/., the 
new Wesleyan church at Dunston was opened on 
the 24th ult. The new church, which is of red 
brick with stone facings, has been erected by Mr. 
William Hall, of Gateshead, from designs prepared 
by Messrs. Potts & Son, Sunderland. Seating accom- 
modation is provided for about 400 people. 

CHURCH, BALLYCLARE, IRELAND.—At Ballyclare 
on the 23rd ult. the corner stones of St. John's 
Church were laid. The new building will occupy 
the site of an iron church, which for some time past 
was used as a chapel-of-ease to Ballynure. The 
church, when completed, will accommodate some 
220 worshippers. Mr. James Ferguson, of Belfast, 
is the architect, and the building contract is in the 
hands of Mr. W. J. Finlay, Larne. 

PARISH CHURCH, CLAPHAM.—-The new chancel 
and side chapel at Clapham parish church were con- 
secrated recently. We gave an illustration of the 
additions in our issue for August 20, 1002. The 
work has been executed by Messrs. Garrett & Sons, 
of Balham and Tooting. The architect was Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite. 

CONSECRATION OF ST. THOMAS'S CHURCH, EAST 
KIRKBY, LINCOLNSHIRE.—The new church of St. 
Thomas, which has been erected in the district of 
East Kirkby, jn the parish of Kirkby-in- Ashfield, 


was consecrated recently. The church consists of 
a nave 78 ft. long and 27 ft. wide, with aisles 4 ft. 
wide, a chancel 30 ft. long and 2r ft. wide, vestries 
for clergy and choir, with a heating chamber under 
the latter, and two bell turrets at the west end of 
the nave. The style is English Gothic of the 
early fifteenth century, and a low, broad treat- 
ment has been adopted throughout in the design 
of the fabric and all its details and fittings. 
Seating accommodation is provided for about 350 
adults, the congregation being seated entirely in 
the nave. The principal entrance is at the west 
end, facing Low Moor-road, and an internal 
porch is formed by a screen and swing doors. 
The nave and aisles are divided into five bays, 
with octagonal Ancaster stone pillars, and 
moulded arches springing therefrom. The chancel 
arch is 5 carved stone bosses. The stone 
windows are de, with many mullions and 
traceried heads, those of the east and west windows 
being rich and full. The roofs are of pitch pine of 
open construction, and the floor under the seats is 
of wood blocks, and in the aisles, &c., of marble 
mosaic. The walls are of brick, plastered internally, 
and faced with local red brick externally, with Wel- 
don stone dressings. The roofs are covered with 
red tiles, except the turret roofs, which are of lead. 
Messrs. Thompson & Sons, of Louth, Lincoln- 
shire, were the contractors for the general work 
and the seating (of pitch pine stained brown) and 
the clergy and choir seats, of oak. The carving 
(both wood and stone) has been executed by 
Messrs. Tuttell & Son, of Lincoln. Messrs. J. 
Taylor & Co., of Loughborough, have made the 
bells. The wood block flooring is by Messrs, 
Nichols & Co., of London, and the mosaic paving 
by Messrs. Diespeker & Co., of London. The heat- 
ing has been carried out by Mr. James Gray, of 
Chelsea. Messrs. Wadsworth Bros., of Manchester, 
have built the organ, for which they have also made 
the oak front from the architect’s design, as have 
Messrs. Thompson & Sons the oak pulpit, and Mr. 
Hutchinson, of East Kirkby, the stone font (his gift). 
Messrs. Jones & Willis have executed the wrought 
iron and brass lectern, communion rail and gas fit- 
tings, and they have supplied the oak Glastonbury 
chairs for the sacrarium, the brass altar furniture, 
the mats and the carpet for the communion step. 
The dossal hangings are by Messrs. Morris & Co., 
who also supplied the materials for the altar frontal, 
which has been worked from the architect’s designs 
(with some variation) by the ladies of the Southwell 
Diocesan Embroidery Guild, who have also worked 
the altar linen, &c. The boundary wall and gates 
have been carried out by Messrs. G Hopewell & 
Sons, of New Basford, Nottingham. Mr. B. Davies 
was the clerk of works. Mr. Louis Ambler, of 
London, was the architect. 

CHURCH, SHEPHERD'S BUSH.—The first stone of 
the new Roman Catholic Church of the Holy Ghost 
and St. Stephen, Ashchurch-grove, Shepherd’s Bush, 
was laid recently. The nave, which it is intended 
first to build, will be constructed to hold 400 per- 
sons, while the aisle, or aisles, if added later on, 
will accommodate 100, or 200, in addition. The 
architect is Canon Scoles, and Messrs. McManus 
are the builders. The church is to be Gothic. 

BOARD SCHOOL, GARNDIFFAITH, MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE.—A new mixed board school at Lower Garn- 
diffaith was opened recently. The building, which, 
including the reserved site for a master’s house, 
covers an area of 2 r. 12 p., occupies a position at 
the junction of the new road to Blaenavon with 
that to Upper Garndiffaith. The building is of one 
story, with basement for heating chamber, boys’ 
cloakroom and boys’ covered playground under 
north-east end, and has been erected to accommo- 
date 400 children. The mixed school for 250 chil- 
dren is placed at the north-east end, and comprises 
central hall, 54 ft. 6 in. by 25 ft., and four class- 
rooms, two being for forty children each, one for 
fifty, and one for sixty. A movable glazed screen 
across the central hall forms a fifth classroom for 
sixty children. The infants’ school is placed at the 
south-west end of the building, and provides accom- 
modation for 150 children—forty in the babies’ 
room and 100 in the schoolroom. The latter is 
divided into two classrooms by means of a movable 
glazed screen. The heating is by low-pressure hot 
water. Open fireplaces are also provided. A room 
is provided for the teachers, with teachers’ cloak- 
room, &c. The building is faced externally with red 
Cattybrook bricks set in cement, with Portland 
stone dressings. The amount of the contract was 
5,5001., and it has been carried out by Messra. 
Morgan & Evans, of Pontnewynydd, from the de- 
signs of the architects, Messrs. Lansdowne & 
Griggs, of Newport. Mr. E. Branch acted as 
clerk of works. 

INFANT SCHOOL, LANGWITH, NOTTINGHAM.—The 
new infant school at Whaley Thorns, built by the 
Bolsover School Board at a cost of 4,000/., was 
opened on the 27th ult. The new school consists. 
of five classrooms, each capable of holding sixty 
children, a central hall, teachers’ rooms, cloak- 
room, &c. The contractors were Messrs. Cahil & 
Leverton, of Worksop, and the architect Mr. Priest- 
wick. 

Schools, DUDLEY.—At Dudley on the 20th ult. 
the foundation-stone was laid of an upper standard 
school, which is to cost over 163000. There will be 
separate departments for boys and girls, and the 


school will provide accommodation for nearly 500. 
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children. The building will be arranged on the | triangular in shape, and the total frontage will be 
central hall principle, and will be of two stories, the | about 660 ft., made up of 300ft. frontage in the 
ground floor being allocated to the boys, and the | Side, 160 ft. in Dean-street, and nearly 200 ft. in St. 

rst floor to the girls. The central hall will extend | Nicholas’ Churchyard. The cost of the structure 
the whole height of the building, and will bej will be about 120,000/., and the contract has been 
capable of enlargement by the removal of the] secured by Mr. Stephen Easten. The joint archi- 
partitions of the ooms, which on the first floor | tects are Messrs. Oliver, Leeson, & Wood, and 


placed at the west end of the building 
On the upper floor, approached by a staircase lead- 
ing from the entrance- hall, is provided a reference- 
room, 60 ft. by 26 ft., and a committee and record 
room, 21 ft. by 18 ft. The building is to be con- 


will open out on to a balcony. There will be rooms 
for manual training, cookery, and laundry work, 
and for the instruction of deaf mutes. The archi- 
tect is Mr. Allcock (Messrs. Barrowcliff & Allcock, 
Loughborough). 

NEW KURSAAL, HARROGATE.—The new Harro- 
gate Kursaal, which we illustrated and described in 


our issue for ember 16, 1899, was opened on | i 


the 27th ult. The following are the contractors for 
the respective works :—Mason, Messrs, Abraham 
Grabam & Son, Huddersfield; joiners, Messrs. 
Raworth & Allen, Harrogate ; slater, Mr. W. Atkin- 
son ; plasterers, Messrs. Calverley & Fortune, Har- 

te; plumber, Mr. C. Foster, Harrogate; 
palntar, Messrs. Noddings & Sons, Harrogate; 
ronfounders, Messrs. Schofield & Hancock, Man- 
chester ; decorators, Messrs. Sparrow & Son, 
Nottingham; draperies, desks, aud furniture, 
Messrs. A. Morrison & Co., James-street ; settees, 
Mr. Slater, West Park. Mr. R. J. Beale, of West- 
minster, was the architect, his plans being accepted 
in competition. The consulting architect was Mr. 
Frank Matcham, London; and the clerk of works, 
Mr. A. E. Marsh, Wakefield. 

WORKING-CLASS DWELLINGS, DULWICH.—On the 
27th ult., Mr. Goddard Clarke, L.C.C., Mayor of 
Camberwell, laid the foundation-stone of the new 
workmen’s houses which are situated in Grove- 
vale, East Dulwich, and have been built from the 
plans of Mr. W. Oxtoby, the Borough Engineer. 
Of the eighty-five houses which are being built, 
eighty-one will be divided into two tenements on 
the maisonette principle, and four will be single- 
tenement houses. Accommodation will be provided 
for 166 families. 

HOTEL, DOVERCOURT.—A new hotel has been 
erected at Dovercourt upon a site on the Marine 
Parade. The hotel, which was designed by Mr. 
G. S. Sherrin, of London, is in the Queen Anne 
style, and is situated at the corner of the Marine 
Parade and Kingsway, which leads to Dovercourt 
Railway Station. It stands on about three-quarters 
of an acre of ground, and is surrounded by terraces 
and gardens. The entrance for guests is from the 
Marine Parade into a lounge, which leads into the 
chief apartment on the ground floor, and out of 
which a staircase gives access to the bedrooms, 
forty in number. A feature of the building is the 
Alexandra Hall, which is a bijou theatre, capable of 
seating over 500 people, whilst, in addition to the 
dining, drawing, and billiard-rooms on the ground 
floor, there is a restaurant, which can be entered 
both from within the hotel and from the street 
entrance to the hall. 

CLUB, BLACKBURN. — Bishop Thornton, D.D., 
opened the Parish Church Men's Club, Freckleton- 
street, Blackburn, recently. The premises were 
formerly known as the Vicarage coach-house and 
stables, but the building has been transformed into 
club quarters, from are 1 by Messrs. 
Simpson & Duckworth, by Mr. Sharples, the con- 
tractor. 

INFIRMARY, WEST CORNWALL.—A special general 
meeting of the subscribers to the West Cornwall 
Infirmary and Dispensary was held recently to con- 
sider the Report of the Committee as regards the 
new building scheme. Plans were submitted which 
had been prepared by Mr. O. Caldwell, after con- 
sultation with the medical officers, for the extension 
of the present building, and after discussion it was 
decided to accept these, subject to modification, and 
to purchase a quarter of an acre of land to the north 
of the infirmary from Mr. T. R. Bolitho for 200/. 
for this purpose. The total cost of the additions 
and alterations was estimated at about 4,000. 

PAVILION, MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD.—A 
pavilion has just been erected on the new ground 
on the Marston-road, for the consolidated clubs of 
Magdalen College. On the ground floor is a room 
40 ft. in length, and accommodation for the ground- 
man and his staff, and on the first floor there are a 
dining-room, a couple of dressing-rooms, and a 
similar number of bathrooms, one for the use of 
members of the college and the other for visitors, 
The dining-room leads out on to a verandah, sup- 
ported by four pillars, which adorn the entrance to 
the pavilion. Mr. R. P. Jones, M.A., of Magdalen 
Coilege, was the architect, the builder was Mr. 
J. A. Hunt, of Hertfordshire. 

HOUSING SCHEME, STEPNEY.—The Housing Com- 
mittee of the Stepney Borough Council reported on 
the 26th ult. that the Edward Mann-buildings are 
practically ready for opening. These tenements 
have been built by the Stepney Council on the 
Queen Catherine-court area, Limehouse, from plans 
by the Borough Engineer, Mr. Jameson, at a cost 
of some 6,000}. The Council have now in hand the 
erection of tenements on the King Joba-court area. 

BUILDING IN NEWCASTLE.— The Newcastle 
Fournal states that the contract has been signed for 
one of the largest building enterprises in Newcastle. 
The premises in question will extend from the 
Empress Hotel, at the head of the Side, to the 
corner of Dean-street, and will be continued up 
Dean-street, and make another turn facing St. 
Nicholas’ Churchyard. The building will thus be 


Messrs, Marshall & Tweedy, Newcastle. 


ADDITIONS TO WORKHOUSE, SCULCOATES.—The 
St. Hilda-street extension to Sculcoates workhouse 
has just been opened. The extension, which con- 
tains accommodation for 150 beds, has been erected 
at a cost of 5,593/. 123. Od. The architect of the 
building was Councillor T. B. Atkinson, the follow- 
being the contractors: Messrs. John Carr, 


bricklayer ; F. Singleton, joiner ; Williamson & Co., 


slaters ; Atkinson & Son, plumbers ; Quibell & Son, 


stonemasons ; Stephenson & Christopher, painters ; 


A. Reame & Co., electricians ; Cristie & Co., arti- 


ficial stone. 


PARISH CHURCH, ISLINGTON.—The Chancellor of 


the Diocese of London has agreed to issue a faculty 
to authorise the carrying out of extensive alterations 
and improvements of the parish church of St. Mary, 
Islington, which was erected in 1751-4 after 
Launcelot Dowhbiggin’s designs. The new works, 
estimated to cost 12,000/., will include an enlarge- 
ment of the church at the east and west ends, a new 


chancel, two new doorways, a reseating of the 
galleries, and the construction of new staircases to 


the galleries. The faculty will provide for the 
removal, and the interment elsewhere, of the human 
remains beneath the site for the extended chancel. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, HARBORNE, STAFFORD- 
SHIRE.—The new Industrial School at Balden-road, 
Harborne, which has been erected to take the place 
of the old institution in Gem-street, was opened on 


the 22nd ult. The buildings have been erected 


from plans by Mr. Arthur Edwards, of Birmingham. 
Messrs. J. Harley & Son, also of Birmingham, were 
the contractors. There is accommodation for 150 
lads, and the building is in the form of a square 
enclosing a large quadrangle. The front building, 


approached from Balden-road, faces due north, and 
consists of entrance-hall, committee-room, waiting- 
room, schoolroom, dining-hall, and governor's 
house, surmounted by a clock turret. On the left 
side are the workshops, lavatory, and spray-baths, 
gymnasium, swimming-baths, and manual instruc- 
tion room, while opposite are the scullery, kitchen, 
stores, surgery, &c. Above are the dormitories and 
officers’ bedrooms and other storerooms. The walls 
are built of Oldbury brindled bricks, with facings of 
granolithic, and the roofs are covered with Broseley 
tiles. 


WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY, ST. ASAPH.—On the 
22nd ult. the foundation-stone of the new work- 


house infirmary at St. Asaph was laid. The new 
building is situated on the site of the old garden, 
and at the rear of the present workhouse. In the 
centre of the building, which will be three stories 
high, is the administrative block, and on either side 
two wards, each containing twelve beds, for males 
and females. There will be verandahs on the 


ound floor, and a balcony on the first floor, and 
e-escape staircases will be fixed. The contract 
price was over 5,000/., and the buildings are being 


erected by Messrs. Robert Evans & Son, Old 


Colwyn, from plans drawn by Mr. James Hughes, 


architect, Denbigh. 


JUBILEE HALL EXTENSION, BRADFORD.— The 
memcrial stones in connexion with the extension of 


the Jubilee Hall in Farfield-street, Manningham, 


Bradtord, were laid recently. The extension com- 
prises a hall facing Farfield-street, with an infants’ 
room and three large classrooms, two of which will 
be on the upper floor. Direct communication will 
be opened between the present structure and the 
new portion by means of passages. There will be 
an open roof to the hall of pitch-pine. The total 
outlay is estimated at about 1,300}. Messrs. W. J. 
Morley & Son, of Bradford, are the architects. 

BOARD SCHOOL, TIPTON.—The foundation-stone 
has just been laid at Tipton of a new Board School, 
which is to be erected from plans prepared by Mr. 
A. Long, architect. The building contract has been 
placed in the hands of Mr. T. Hardy, West Brom- 
wich. The site, construction, and furnishing are 
estimated to cost 12,000}. The total length of the 
building will be 280 ft., and its greatest width rroft. 
It will include departments for boys, girls, and 
infants The boys’ and girls’ departments will each 
contain three large classrooms and one large hall, 
the partitions being removable, so that each depart- 
ment may be made into a large hall, 83 ft. long by 
22 ft. wide. The infants’ department will consist of 
a room, 25 ft. by 22 ft., and three classrooms. The 
front will be of red bricks, with terra-cotta facings, 
and an ornamental tower will rise over the central 
portion of the building. 

LIBRARY, HARTLEPOOL.—A new public library is 
being erected at Hartlepool on a triangular site at 
the junction of Northgate and Warren-street, 
having a frontage to the former of about 135 ft. and 
to the latter of about 125 ft. The entrance is from 
Northgate, approached on the ground floor by an 
open vestibule fitted with Bostwick iron gates, and 
provided on each side with recesses for cycles. 
Immediately inside the entrance isan inner vestibule 
leading to the central hall, 18 ft. by 13 ft. 6 in. from 
which access is obtained to the borrowers’ hall, 
18 ft. by 12 ft. 6in., the ladies’ room, 20 ft. by 18 ft., 
the newsroom, 6o ft. by 25 ft., and the lending 


Walker, and 


structed of brick and stone, with the roof slated. It 
will be faced externally with Huncoat red plastic 
bricks, with patent Victoria stone dressings and 
enrichments. The floors will be of concrete and 
laid with wood-block flooring, but the entrance-hall, 
borrowers’ hall, and landings will be laid with 
mosaic. The building has been designed by the 
Borough Engineer, Mr. H. C. Crummack, and is 
being erected under his supervision by Mr. R J. 
Marshall, of Hartlepool, who was successful in 
securing the contract. 

ASYLUM, NEWPORT.—The foundation-stone of the 
Newport County Asylum at Caerleon was laid by 
the Mayor of Newport recently. The asylum is in 
the first instance to provide accommodation for 368 
patients, 184 of each sex, and with the administrative 
offices will accommodate 500. There will be sir 
blocks for patients, three on either side, for sick and 
infirm, epileptic, and recent acute. The whole of 
the blocks are to have a southerly aspect, and all 
the wards are to be thoroughly cross-ventilated, 
and the blocks so arranged as to allow of easy 
supervision. There will be a second means of exit 
in case of emergency. There will be a dining and 
recreation hall, 70 ft. by 40 ít., with a stage 40 ft. by 
21 ft. The whole of the parts occupied by patients 
will be heated by open fireplaces and also by the 
low-pressure hot-water system. Electric plant will 
be installed, and water supplied from Corporation 
mains. In addition to the main buildings it is pro- 
posed to erect a chapel, mortuary, cottages, and 
two entrance lodges. The Committee have already 
acquired houses for medical superintendent and 
steward. The builders are Messrs. John Linton & 
Co.; architect, Mr. A. J. Wood, London ; and clerk 
of the works, Mr. W. B. Partington. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


—Mr. Robert Walker, architect, Windermere, has 


taken into parena his son, Mr. Frank H. 
r. James Carter, of Windermere (late 
of Darwen). The practice will be continued at 
Windermere under the style of “ Walker, Carter, & 
Walker.“ ——Messrs. Chas. Heathcote & Sons, 
architects (Manchester), have removed their offices 
from 6, Princess-street to 64, Cross-street, Man- 
chester. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS, ALDGATE, Crrv.— The Lord 
Mayor recently unveiled tablets erected in St. 
Botolph's, Aldgate, to the memory of Dr. J. S. E. 


Cotman and William Symington, the inventor of 


steam navigation. The mural tablets, which are 
made of alabaster, were prepared by Messrs. John 
Daymond & Son, Vauxhall. 

THE REMOVAL OF FIXED DUST RECEPTACLES,— 


The Public Health Committee of the London County 
Council reported as follows at the last meeting of 
the Council :—“ One of the resolutions passed by the 
conference of representatives of the City Corpora- 
tion and the Vestries and District Boards which met 
at the County Hall on June 29 and November 7, 


1900, on the subject of streets and street traffic, was 


as follows: That, in the opinion of the conference, 
it is desirable that fixed ashpits sbould be abolished 
and movable receptacles provided in their place.’ 
This resolution was referred to us by the Council 
on February 19, 1901. By-law 16, made by 
the Council under Section 39 (1) of the Public 


Health (London) Act, 1801, requires any person 


providing an aslpit to cause the same to consist of 
one or more movable receptacles. This by-law 
came into force on June 28, 1893, but it is not re- 
trospective, and it does not enable the sanitary 
authorities to require the removal of an old brick or 
other fixed ashpit when a movable receptacle has 
been provided. These old fixed receptacles in such 
circumstances often become filled with refuse and 
give rise to recurring nuisances, and we think that 
the Council should endeavour to obtain power for 
the sanitary authorities to require their demolition 


in all cases in which movable receptacles have been 
provided.” 

THE BRICRKLA VERS HOUR. — In Westminster 
County Court recently, a bricklayer claimed 18. 4d 
an hour's pay for work done, from Messrs. 
Mowlem, builders. One morning he went to the 
timekeeper and gave notice that he was going to 
leave. The defence was that plaintiff could not 
claim for the hour, as he should have given notice 
overnight. Judge Woodfall said that defendants 
claimed the right to give notice to their men in the 
morning, while the workmen must give notice over- 
night, but that was unfair. He gave judgment for 
the plaintiff.—Daily Chronicle. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING AT HOLYHEAD.—On_ the 
26th ult. Colonel W. R. Slacke, R.E., Local Govern- 
ment Board Inspector, held an inquiry at the Town 
Hall, Holyhead, into the application of the Holy- 
head Urban District Council for powers to borrow 
16,000}. in order to carry out the electric lighting of 
the town, and also to erect a refuse destructor 
The amounts required were 12,700l. for electric 
lighting, and 3,3001. for the refuse destructor. 
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SANITARY INSPECTORS.—The Public Health Com- | vestry have also made an offer of 1,7704. to the 


mittee of the London County Council reported as 
follows at the last meeting of the Council :—“ On 
Fe 3 last, the Council instructed us to pre- 
pare a return giving statistics as to the number of 
soa inspectors now employed by each Borough 
Council, compared with the tenement population, 
and a description of the duties assigned to such in- 
ru. We referred the matter to the medical 
officer, and he has submitted to usa return based 
upon information furnished by the medical officers 
of health of the City of London and of the Metro- 
politan Boroughs. During the last ten years returns 
have from time to time been submitted to us giving 
pean as to the sanitary inspectors employed 
the several sanitary districts of London. Each 
return has shown an increase upon the numbers 
stated in the preceding return, and the facts which 
have been ascertained for the purposes of the pre- 
sent return indicate still further increase. he 


following table shows the number of inspectors 
employed in London in several years to which the 
returns relate :— 
Number of sani inspectors 
Year. in the whole oi Lonia. 
18933 e eeseee eee IBBA 
18944 33 Be . 219a 
1805 e 228a 
1898 e ss... 256a 
Igor scocca 662 „6 6% %%% „ 6 %%% %% „66 esco 275 
190-03 CCC 301 
Thus it will be seen that since 1893, the number 


of inspectors has increased by some 6o per cent. 
In 1901, the number of sanitary inspectors 
employed in each of the metropolitan boroughs 
was ascertained, and comparison between these 
numbers and those obtaining in 1903 may thus be 
made :— 


Number of Sanitary 
Inspectors. 
Metropolitan decrease (—) 
borough. in 1903 | 
1901. 1903. . 

Battersea ......... 9 11 + 2 
Bermondsey ...... t7 9 + 2 
Bethnal Green §11 9 — 2 
Camberwell ...... 12 14 +2 
Chelsea ....... skai. 4 4 = 
Deptford 5 7 + 2 
Finsbury............ 7 9 + 2 
Falham ............ 6 6 = 
Greenwich ......... 5 tf 7 + 2 
Hackney............ 115 14 = 1 
Hammersmith ... 8 9 ＋ 1 
Ham e 5 7 ＋ 2 
Holborn ....... sase * 5 5 = 
Islington........ anes $20 20 = 
Kensington 13 13 m 

bet... 13 13 — 
Lewisham ........ 6 8 + 2 
Paddington 1 6 12 + 6 
ee seeds a e 8 8 = 

arylebone ... 7 8 +I 
St. Pancras......... 16 + 2 
Shoreditch. 6 6 = 
Southwark 118 17 7 1 
Stepney . 17 18 + 1 
Stoke Newington 2 3 + 1 
Wandsworth ...... 13 §§11 pee: 
Westminster, City 11 11 + 1 
Woolwich ......... 8 9 + 3 
City of London. 14 17 + 26 
London acion 275 30% 


a Excluding inspectors employed in districts mentioned 
in Schedule C of the Metropolis Management Act. 

Including one vacancy and one temporary inspector. 

t Including one temporary inspector. 

i Including one vacancy. 

Including three vacancies. 

li Including seven meat inspectors. 

tt Including two temporary inspectors. 

§§ There are also five inspectors concerned with drains 
and sanitary fittings in old and new houses; these officers 
are uuder the direction and control of the surveyor. 


Of the 301 inspectors employed in London, twenty 
arewomen. At the date of the last return eleven 
of the sanitary inspectors were women. The in- 
crease in the total number of inspectors in London 
since the date of the last return is, therefore, largely 
due to the appointment of women inspectors, who 
are now employed in fifteen districts in the inspec- 
tion of workshops. We are carefully considering 
the question of the adequacy of the sanitary stafis 
of the various districts, and are in correspondence 
with several authorities on the subject. The report 
and return prepared by the medical officer have 
been printed, and we have given instructions for a 
copy to be sent to each member of the Council, and 
also to each of the Metropolitan Borough Councils. 
The Committee recommended accordingly. 

CHURCH OF ST. GILES, CRIPPLEGATE WITHOUT. 
—Consequent upon the removal of the Quest 
House and other adjoining houses in Fore-street 
(of which we recently printed a description) from 
against the north of the church, the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners have acquired the strip of 
land In order that the view of the church from that 
tide may be no longer obstructed. The parish 


Corporation of the City of London for a parcel o 
land in front of the church, and if the purchase is 
effected will make an appeal for subscriptions 
towards a fund of 6, o00l., the estimated cost of 
restoring the north aisle. 

METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS (FUNDS) ACT, 
1903.—A Government Bill under this title which 
Mr. Arthur Elliot has introduced into the House of 
Commons provides for the application by the Com- 
missioners of Works and Public Buildings, towarde 
the opening of the Mall, St. James’s Park, into 
Charing Cross, of the surplus fund derived from 
moneys payable under the Battersea Park Act of 
1851, 14-5 Vict., cap. 77. That statute alters and 
extends the Act of 9-10 Vict. for the formation of a 
Royal park in Battersea Fields, and sets up a 
surplus fund for accumulation and appropriation by 
Parliament on behalf of improvements in the metro- 
polis or its neighbourhood, The new Act will 
enable the Commissioners to apply any residue that 
may remain to such other improvements in the 
metropolis, or its neighbourhood, as they, with the 
sanction of the Treasury, may think fit. 

FRENCH CHALK, MARBLE, AND WHITE LEAD.— 
Mr. Payton, British Consul at Calais, reports that 
chalk has recently become an important item of 
export from France, it being estimated that last year 
22,000 tons of common chalk were shipped to the 
United States, besides 8,000 tons of phosphoric 
chalk. In March of the present ycar three cargoes, 
in British vessels, of common chalk for the United 
States totalled 13,500 tons, and there was also a 
shipment for Middiesbrough. It comes from various 
places in the districts of Boulogne, Camiers, and 
Etaples, and,“ Mr. Payton remarks, “the question 
naturally suggests iteelf whether this American 
demand could not be supplied from British ports.” 
The production of marble and stone last year from 
the large quarries at Marquise represented a value 
of only 40,000/, The operations were slack because 
of the crisis in the sugar industry—stone being 
ae used in the refining of sugar. Mr. Walker, 
B tish Vice-Consul for the district of Lille, mentions 
that the violent campaign agalnst the use of white 
lead (blanc de céruse) for ting has severely 
affected the industry, of which Lille is the principal 
French centre. He thinks it doubtful if white lead 
can be effectively replaced, various substitutes 
having hitherto failed to give satisfaction. A 
largely increased importation of oxide of zinc, and 
the introduction of a new product called “ lito- 
phone,” indicate that other countries, including the 
United Kingdom and Germany, quite as interested 
in sanitary questions as France, profit by the anti- 


white lead campaign to the detriment of French 
producers. 
METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD.—Mr. William 


Terry, manager of the Sheffield Waterworks, who 
was recently appointed Clerk to the Metropolitan 
Water Board, has declined to take up the position, 
being, it is understood, unable to accept the condi- 
tions laid down by the Board in connexion with the 
appolotment. The Board are now in treaty with 
Mr. A. Pilling, Town Clerk to 5 who was 
second for the post at the time of Mr. Terry’s 
appointment. 

HOUSING, LIVERPOOL.—Colonel W. R. Slacke, 
R.E., Inspector of the Local Government Board, 
held an inquiry at the Municipal Offices, Dale- 
street, on the 28th ult., into the application of the 
City Council for sanction to borrow 150,000). to 
defray the cost of the purchase of the land and the 
erection of dwellingsin connexion with the improve- 
ment scheme dealing with the Hornby-street area. 
This application included sanction to borrow 1, 230l. 
for the erection of working-class dwellings in 
Eldon-street. Mr. Turton, deputy surveyor, said he 
estimated the cost of acquiring the land at 64,8402., 
and of the buildings at 84,799}. They proposed to 
erect 444 dwellings, containing 1,218 rooms, and 
providing accommodation for 2,446 persons. They 
would not disturb more than 750 people at the 
first clearance, and would not proceed to a second 
clearance until accomodation had been provided for 
500 persons. The new buildings would not be 
more than three stories in height. The question of 
rents would have to be settled subsequently. Dr. 
Hope, medical officer of health, and Mr. J. A. 
Brodie, City Engineer, both gave evidence in support 
of the advisability of erecting the proposed dwell- 
ings. The latter pointed out that concrete buildings 
would last quite as long as brick or stone. 

ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, BRIGHTON.—At the 
Brighton Town Hall, on the 27th ult., Colonel A, C. 
Smith, R.E., the Inspector appointed by the Local 
Government Board, held an inquiry with reference 
to the application of the Brighton Town Council 
for sanction to borrow 8,4401. for the provision of 
dwellings in Dewe-road for persons of the working 
class.” The Corporation were represented by the 
Deputy Town Clerk (Mr. Hugo Talbot), the Borough 
Engineer and Surveyor (Mr. F. J. C. May), and 
Councillor Butt-Thompson (Chairman of the Sani- 
tary Committee). The Town Clerk said that already 
thirty dwellings had been erected on part of the site, 
and it was intended to erect another thirty-one in 
five blocks, and as the land fell very sharply back to 
the road, the Boroagh Surveyor had provided for 
half basements in the plans. Each house would 
contain five rooms, and on the assumption that the 
repayment of the loan would be extended over forty 
years it was estimated that the houses would be let 


f | tailed information about the 


at 78. 6d. a week. The ee Surveyor gave de- 

plans, inted out 
that the houses would be on the same plan as those 
already erected, the only difference being that neces- 
sitated by the fall of the ground. 

THE PROPOSED MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS, DEPT- 
FORD.—At a recent meeting of Deptford Borough 
Council, the General P ses Committee recom- 
mended that the tender of Mr. H. L. Holloway, of 
Union Works, Church-street, Deptford, to execute 
the whole of the works in the erection of the 
muolcipal buildings, in New Cross-road, in accord- 
ance with the drawings and specification, &c., and 
to the entire satisfaction of the Council’s architects, 
Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, & Rickards, for the 
sum of 28,4331, be accepted. This was agreed to. 
lt was recommended that the Council advertise 
for a clerk of the works at a salary of 4/. 108. per 
week.—Councillor Soper said that he considered 
this was too much. They were paying away the 
ar baie money, and he moved an amendment 
that the salary 4l. 43. per week.—Councillor 
Barrett seconded. The amendment was lost, and 
the recommendation a to. 

A FINE QUEENSLAND TREE.—A Queensland 

ndent writes: “The silky oak (Grevillea 
robusta), one of the most valued trees for timber 
purposes in North Queensland, is spreading in 
many parts of the world, ially in lon. It 
is very hardy and „ and flourishes 
equally well at sea level and 6, ooo ft. above. When 
split on the quarter this timber shows a handsome, 
oak-like grain, the prefix ‘silky’ being either because 
of the silky underside of the leaf, or on account of 
the bright appearance of the freshly-split wood. 
The chief characteristic of the timber is its fisaility. 
It is light in colour, and bas a handsome, oak-like 
figure. It is moderately hard, and works well. 
Two well-seasoned slabs of this wood have weights 
which correspond to 38 lb. 14 oz. and 36 Ib. 2 oz. 


respectivel cubic foot. Specimens slabs of 
this beautiful wood can be inspected at 49, East- 
cheap, the mea office of the Agent-General for 
Queensland. ese slabs, together with specimens 
of other North Queensland woods, were supplied 
by Messrs. Rooney & Co., timber merchants: 
Townsville.” 

STATUE, DALLINGTON CHURCH.—On Whit Sunda 
morning, at the parish church of St. Mary, at Dall- 
ington, some additional sculpture that has been 
added to the stone reredos designed by Messrs. Law 
& Harris, architects, of Northampton, was unveiled. 
Funds not belng available when the reredos was 
first erected for filling all the twelve niches 
with statues of the varions Apostles, this latter 
work has ed gradually, and now there 
are only four more to be filled to make the 
reredos complete. The statues already placed there 
were St. Andrew, St. John, St. Peter, St Paul, St. 
James the More, St. Matthew, and St. Philip, and to 
these that of St. James the Less has now been 
added. Like the rest, it is of Caen stone, and 
occupies the niche nearest the altar on the south 
side. The work has been carried out by Messrs. 
Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 

URINALS OPENING ON TO STREETS.—The Public 
Health Committee of the London County Council 
reported as follows at the last meeting of the 
Council :—" Section 2 (1) (b) of the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, enables the Sani Authorities 
to deal as nuisances with urinals which are so foul 
or in such 2 state as to be a nuisance or injurious 
or dangerous to health, and Section 45 (2) prohibits 
the erection of sanitary conveniences (which term 
includes urinals) in, or accessible from, any street 
without the consent in wri of the y 
Authority, and the consent may be given upon 
terms as to the use or remova! thereof at any time 
as the Sanitary Authority may think fit, and a penalty 
is provided for non-compliance with the consent or 
retusal to remove a urinal. Our attention has been 
frequently called to cases in which urinals opening 
on to streets have been so constructed as to be 
offensive to public decency. These urinals were no 
doubt erected before the passing of the Act of 1891. 
We aro advised that there is no power to deal effec- 
tively with such cases under the existing law. We 
think it is desirable that the Council should promote 
legislation to the effect that if any urinal or other 
such convenience opening on any street, and con- 
structed before the passing of the Act of 1891, is, in 
the opinion of the Sanitary Authority, so placed or 
constructed as to be a nuisance or offensive to 
public decency, the Sanitary Authority may, by 
notice, require the owner to remove such urinal or 
convenience, or otherwise to reconstruct the same 
in such a manner and with such materials as may 
be required to abate the nuisance and remove the 
offence against public decency.” They also reported 
that “ several of the London Sanitary Authorities 
have asked for power to require the paving of 
stables. We have had frequent complaints of 
nuisance caused from manure at stables in various 

of London, and we think it would be of great 
assistance in removing causes of complaint if the 
Sanitary Authorities were enabled to require such 
stables to be properly paved with some impervious 
material. We are of opinion that the matter could 
best be dealt with if the Council were enabled to 
make by-laws on the subject which should be en- 
forced by the Sanitary Authorities.” 

SHAKESPEARE'S BIRTHPLACE.—Additional proof 
was afforded on the 25th ult., when taking down 
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Works Department, Province of Ontario: John 
Deane Tilney, M. Inst. C. E, Locomotive Superin- 
tendent of the Eastern System of the Colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope; Walter Henry Cobley, 
M. Inst. C. E., Superintendent Engineer, Surveys and 
Construction, Government Railways of the Colony 
of Natal; John Hope Callcott, A M. Inst. C. E., late 
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the remnant of frontage of the two Henley-street 
cottages, that the Stratford Corporation did a wise 
thing in deciding to retain what is known as 
Thomas Greene's house (date 1503), now used as a 
china shop. The demolition of the adjoining front 
wall has revealed the interesting fact that the 
house formerly possessed an overhanging upper 
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that, though Mr. Fulford had put in the new water- 
closet in consequence of notice from the Borough 
Council, it was necessary for him to give notice to 
the Clerk to the Borough Council betore doing the 
work, although the defect could only be remedied 


985 way. The basin and trap were properly 
xed. 


story. The end principal or story-post contains Deputy Colonial Engineer and Surveyor-General, At this point Mr. Brewster submitted that the by- 
the origiral oak bracket which supported the upper Penang; Leonard Wray, Curator of the State law did not apply to a matter of this kind, and that 
floor, and both were marked by heavy modern | Museum and State Geologist, Perak; Charles jit only provided for notice being given when an 


brickwork. The principal and bracket are 
exactly the same style as those at the ancient 
guild alm houses in Church-atreet, which, how- 


Rastrick Hanson, M Iast. C. E, Resident Engineer for 
Railways, Perak, Federated Malay States; and 
C. E. Owen Smith, Superintendent of Public Build- 


owner intended to do work on his own initiative. In 
the present case the owner was served with an order 
to put in a new water-closet. 


ever are of much older date, and it is quite 
probable that portions of Greene's house are of the 
same period. It is proved to have formed part of 
the property that originally belonged to the Guild 
cf the Holy Cross, and at the Dissolution it was 
vested in the Corporation under a new charter. 
Another interesting discovery has been brought 
about by the-taking down of the comparatively 
modern cottages—the site of the fire which occurred 
towards the close of the sixteenth century has been 
located. The charred timbers are visible, and all 
doubt is set at rest as to which end of the building 
was partially destroyed. We understand that Mr. 
J. A. Cossins has made a careful examination of the 
building—though the discoveries on the 25th ult. 
have not yet come under his observation—and an 
exhaustive report will in due course be presented to 
the Corporation. The gable end of the two cottages 
adjoining Shakespeare’s garden, which has also been 
brougbt to light, contains some massive oak 
framiogs, and at a lower level are traces of the 
steep-pitched and thatched roof of the cottages that 
adjoined, and which in after years gave place to the 
commonplace houses now happily demolished.— 
Birmingham Post, 

INTERNATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION CONGRESS. 
—The International Fire Prevention Congress, con- 
vened by the British Fire Prevention Committee, 
will be attended by six special delegates from our 
leading Government departments, as also by six 
representatives of the City of London, three from 
the Metropolitan Asvlums Board, four from the 
London Chamber of Commerce, and quite a num- 
ber from the other Local Authorities and institu- 
tions. Nearly all the leading provincial municipalities 
have also decided to be officially represented on this 
occasion, including cities such as Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Liverpool, Birmingham, &c., to 
the number of over eighty corporations. The 
German, French, Italian, Hungarian, Belgian, and 
other continental Governments have already inti- 
mated their intention of sending official delegater, 
as have also a number of leading foreign munici- 
palities. The more distant colonies of Australia 
and Canada, as also India, will be sending repre- 
sentatives of the various institutions interested, and 
a large deputation of engineers is coming over from 
the United States. The Congress being essentially 
a technical one, dealing with the prevention” of 
fire by better construction and equipment, by 
legislation and other precautionary measure?, the 
membership comprises mainly public officials, 
architects, engineers, and fire brigade officers, but 
the insurance interests will also be represented, as 
also the universities and other teaching bodies. 
Owing to the great demand for participation in the 
Congress, it has been decided to close the applica- 
tion lists, excepting in the case of the accredited 
representatives of Public Authorities, Institutions, 
and Societies, as from June 5. 

DISCOVERIES AT BENI HASAN. — Mr. John 
Garstang, writing to the Times from University 
College, Liverpool, gives an account of the dis- 
covery of a number of hitherto unopened tombs at 
Beni Hasan. Among the objects found were a 
number of painted coffins giving illustrations of 
ships, and models in wood representing operations 
of farming and cultivation. Among the objects 
found in the tombs were musical instruments—a 
lyre, two flutes, and a wooden drum with parchment 
ends; also baske work, vases, beads, and jewellery. 
A wooden capital in the form of a lily appears to 
have been the only object of specially architectural 
character. It is hoped that an exhibition of the 
objects found will be arranged for at the rooms of 
the Society of Antiquaries in the month of July. 

BAVARIAN TIMRER TRADE. — According to a 
report forwarded to the British Foreign Otice from 
Nuremberg by Mr. Vice-Consul Ehrenbacher the 
general crisis and the decline in the timber industry 
in 1991 had interfered considerably with the 
Bavarian trade, and prices had fallen nearly 20 per 
cent. The Government being the largest owners of 
woods and forests in Bavaria is almost able to 
regulate the quotations in the timber trade, and, 
owing to the reduction in felling in 1902, the situa- 
tion has become better and prices are hardening. 
Timber for planing works profited, whereas building 
timber, on account of the standstill in the building 
trades, could not obtain an increase, and remains 
unprofitable. The Nuremberg land Companies say 
in their annual reports for 1901-2 that the general 
depression naturally greatly influenced building in 
their locality. Hence, not being able to dispose of 
building plots advantageously, properties have in 
verv few instances changed hands. 

APPOINTMENTS TO THE IMPERIAL SERVICE 


ORDER.—On May 28 the following gentlemen | He admitted serving the notice dated April 29 


were appointed Companions of the Order: — Kivas 
Tully, Consulting Architect and Engineer, Public 


iogs of the State of South Australia. 
a a — 


LEGAL. 


MASTER PLASTERER'’S ACTION AGAINST 
CEMENT MERCHANTS SETTLED. 


THE hearing was resumed on the 28th inst. before 
Mr. Justice Grantham, sitting without a jury in the 
King's Bench Division, on the case of Reece v. 
Chas Nelson & Co., Ltd.—an action by the plaintiff, 
a master plasterer, against the defendants, cement 
merchants and manufacturers, for damages for the 
alleged breach of warranty with reference to the 
supply by the defendants to the plaintiff of a quan- 
tity of selenitic blue lias lime cement for use in 
some plastering work in a new medical ward at the 
Poplar Hospital. The plaintiff's case was that he, 
as the sub-contractor for the plastering work, was 
bound under the specification to use the defendants’ 
cement, and that the cement after it had been put 
on the walls blistered, and that defendants were re- 
sponsible for the expense incurred in remedying the 
defect. The case was fully reported in the Builder 
of May 23 last. 

Mr. Horace Avory, K C., and Mr. Hudson 
appeared for the plaintiff; and Mr. McCall, K.C., 
and Mr. Cranstoun for the defendants. 

When the case was called on a consultation took 
place between the counsel engaged, and in the 
result Mr. Avory and Mr. McCali asked his Lordship 
to see them privately in order to have his assistance 
in putting an end to the case. His Lordship 
assented to the proposal. 

After the learned counsel and his Lordship re- 
turned into Court, Mr. McCall said it would not be 
necessary, owing to his Lordship's assistance, that 
the case should be tried out. His clients repre- 
sented by Mr. Blythe (whom his Lordship saw in the 
witness-box) were quite prepared to meet the 
plaintiff in this case because it was probable— 
although the evidence that had already been given 
made no imputation upon the excellence ot the 
manufacture of tbis selenitic cement in this par- 
ticular instance that during the carriage of the stuff 
for which the defendants under the contract were 
responsible—iometbinog might have happened to 
this particular parcel which caused the damage of 
which the plaintiff complained, and on that ground 
he was prepared to assent to the terms agreed upon, 
and he did so the more readily after the way Mr. 
Blythe stated that defendants carried on their busi- 
ness, viz, that defendants carried on their business 
upon the terms of always meeting, and trying to 
meet, any claim made against them for any accident 
which occurred in the manufacture of the stuff. 

Mr. Avory said he had nothing to add, except to 
say that plaintitf accepted the sum the defendants 
were willing to pay in this matter. The plaintiff's 
only object in bringing the action was to reimburse 
himself the loss he had undoubtedly sutfered. 

His Lordship said he thought the parties had 
come to a very honourable settlement. It was a 
settlement honourable to both sides. He thought 
the evidence given by Mr. Blythe was the evidence 
of an honourable man, and showed conclusively that 
the defendants’ carried on their business in an 
honourable way. 

The terms of the settlementqwere not stated in 
court. 


UNNECESSARY NOTICE ASKED FOR BY 
SANITARY AUTHORITIES. 


AT the Worship-street Police-court on the 2oth 
ult., before Mr. Haden Corser, the case of 
Cook v. Fulford was heard. This was a summons 
by the Borough Council of Stepney against a builder 
for penalties for tixing a new water-closet basin and 
trap without previously giving notice to the Clerk 
to the Borough Council. Mr. Young appeared for 
the Borough Council, and stated the summons was 
for neglecting to give notice as required by By-law 
14, which he read. 

Mr. Alfred Cook, one of the Sanitary Inspectors, 
gave evidence that he visited No. 35, Lamb-street, 
Spitalfields, on May 6 last, and found a new water- 
closet basin and trap had been tixed. He saw Mr. 
Fulford, the builder, who, in reply, stated that under 
the circumstances he had no idea any notice was 
required. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Brewster, solicitor for Mr. 
Fulford, the Sanitary Inspector said the Lorough 
Council had had the drainage at Lamb-street under 


the sewer into which the house drained was choked. 


last. That notice required a choked and de- 
fective water-closet to be put right. He contended 


arrangement. 
decided against the defendants. 
merely resolved itself into a question of penalties 
and costs. 
penalty and an order for a substantial amount of 
costs. 
was not a case of an offence. 
in doubting whether an electric light box in the 
street, which was really nothing more than a local 
enlargement of the electric conduit, was a building 
coming within the Act. 
what penalty was imposed by the magistrate at the 
Guildhall. Mr. Daldy replied that the penalty was 


their notice since March, but he was not aware that 


The by-law was 
obviously intended to prevent work being done 
without the knowledge of the Sanitary Authorities, 
and in the present case the Sanitary Authorities 
must, if they did their duty, inspect, and after in- 
7 they had admitted everything was properly 
one, 
The magistrate dismissed the summons. 


CASE UNDER THE LONDON BUILDING 
ACT. 


AT the Mansion House on the 27th ult., tbe 
Charing Cross and Strand Electricity Supply Cor- 
poration, Ltd., were summoned for that they on or 
before July 12, 1001, at the corner of Mincing-lane 
and Fenchurch-street, did begin to execute a work 
respectiog which they ought to serve a building 
notice under the London Building Act, 18, before 
serving such notice. The work referred to in tbe 
summons was the construction of an underground 
chamber in connexion with electric light wires. 
There were six other similar summonses in respect 
to the construction of such underground chambers 
in other parts of the City. The summonses were 
issued at the instance of the District Surveyor under 
the Loncon Building Act, 18 94, for the eastern 
division of the City, and they had been adjourned 
from time to time pending a decision of the High 
Court as to whether the underground chambers 
were buildings within the meaning of the Act. 
Mr. Bale, solicitor, appeared in support of the 


summonses; Mr. F. F. Daldy appeared for the 
defendants. 
provided that where any building, or structure, or 
work was about to be begun a building notice 
respecting 


Mr. Bale said that the Building Act 


it must be served on the District 


Surveyor. The buildings in this case were under- 


ground chambers in connexion with electric light 
wires. The chambers were 7 ft. or 8 ft. square. The 
question arose as to whether they were buildings 
within the meaning of the Act; and, although there 
was a decision of the High Court, the detendants 
wanted to have the matter decided again. Some other 
similar summonses had been issued from the Guild- 
hall, and the magistrate at, the Guildhall convicted. 
The case was thereupon taken to the High Court. 


The prezent summonses were issued in December, 
1901, and had been adjourned from time to time by 
The case in the High Court had been 
The matter now 


He should only ask for a nominal 


Mr. Daldy, for the defendants, said that this 
People were justified 


Sir Joseph Savory asked 


18. on each summons. Sir Joseph Savory said he 


thought that a nominal penalty of rs. on each 
summons would suffice. 


for 10/, los. costs on the first summons.—7i rics. 


He should make an order 


PAVING A FOOTWAY. 
AT West London, Mr. J. B. Mulholland, the pro- 


prietor of the King’s Theatre, Hammersmith, was 


summoned by the Hammersmith Borough Council 
in respect of a claim for 250l. 7s. 1d., the cost ot 
paving the footway outside his theatre in the Ham- 
mersmith-road. Mr. Bodkin supported the sum- 
mons, and the defendant was represented by Mr. 
Courthope-Munroe, It appeared that when the 
London County Council granted permission to the 
defendant to erect the theatre they imposed one 
condition—that part of the land required by 
bim should be thrown into the public higb- 
way. The Borough Council subsequently re- 
solved to pave the portion thus dedicated, and the 
defendant was charged with the cost. Mr. Bodkin 
set up two contentions :—That a new street did not 
necessarily consist of a street with pavements on 
either side and bounded by houses, but might con- 
sist of a mere strip of land, which was bounded on 
one side by an ancient highway, such as the Ham- 
mersmith-road, and by property on the other side: 
and, secondly, that a new street might consist 
of a strip which was thrown into an old high- 
way, 15 = 1 the street at the side 
of the theatre, whic been repaired for years 
by the Local Authority. Mr. Courthope-Munroe 
submitted that Mr. Mulholland had a dis 
tinct grievance. After vainly contesting the 
right of the London County Council to make him 
hand over part of his land—worth 1,000l.—to the 
public, he was now called upon by the Borongh 
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Council to pay for the expense of paving that land. 
He argued that a strip of land thus dedicated must 
be a substantial strip before it could be termed a 
new street. Forty yards out of a length of three- 
quarters of a mile, which was the length of Hammer- 
smith-road, could not be deemed a substantial strip, 
and if this case was successful 500 new streets 
might thus be created in one road. The fact 
was that the general widening of Hammer- 
smith - road was contemplated by the Council, 
aod no doubt the Council hoped to make the 
owners of the property adjoining the road, instead 
of the ratepayers, pay for the public improve- 
ment. In giving a considered judgment, Mr. Rose 
said that there was no doubt that in 1855, when the 
Metropolis Management Act was passed, the popular 
meaning of a street was a road tanked by houses. 
By a recent decision, houses on one side would 
suffice, but how many houses had not yet become a 
decided point. He was, however, confident that 
there must be houses on one side. In this case there 
was only one building—tbe King's Theatre—so he 
held that the apportionment was bad and the resolu- 
tion of the Borough Council invalid. He therefore 
dismissed the summons with three guineas costs. 
Mr. Bodkin intimated that he would apply for a case 
to be stated.—/imes. 


WOODTHORPE V. THE CHARING CROSS 
AND STRAND ELECTRICITY SUPPLY 
CORPORATION, LTD. 


THe Charing Cross and Strand Electricity Supply 
Corporation, of 15, Maiden-lane, were summoned, 
at the instance ot Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, Dis- 
trict Surveyor for the Northern Division of the City 
of London, for having failed to give notice, in 
accordance with the London Building Act, 1894. 
before they commenced certain works, namely, 
“ the construction of a certain inspection chamber 
under the street, at the corner of Wormwood-street 
and Bishopsgate-street Within.” 

This case was heard at the Guildhall Justice Rom 
by Mr. Alderman Crosby on January 3, 1902, who 
gave his decision on January 13, 1992, as follows :— 

„ tind as facts that the company were the per- 
sons causing or directing the work in question to be 
executed in the street. That the work was a street 
box necessary for purposes in connexion with the 
supply of electric energy by the company, and that 
no notice was given to the District Surveyor ia 
accordance with Section 145 of the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894. I hold that this is a building struc- 
ture or work within the meaning of the said Act, 
and I am unable to distinguish this case from the 
case of Crow v. Whitechapel Board of Works, and 
therefore convict the company and fine them the 
sum of 21. and 21. 28. costs.” 

Mr. Shiress Will, K.C , counsel appearing for the 
company, asked the Alderman to state a case. This 
he refused to do. The Electric Light Co. then anplied 
to the High Court and obtained a rule nist which was 
made absolute. The appeal was heard on May 15, 
1903. in the High Court of Justice, King's Bench 
Division, Divisional Court, before the Lord Chief 
Justice, Mr. Justice Wills and Mr. Justice Channell. 
The company were represented by Mr. Shiress 
Will, K.C., and Mr. Daldy, instructed by Messrs. 
Fladgate & Co. (solicitors). Mr. Woodthorpe was 
represented by Mr. Horace Avory, K.C. and Mr. 
Rowsell, instructed by the solicitor to the London 
County Council. 

After hearing the arguments in the case all three 
judges delivered separate judgments in Mr. Wood- 
thorpe’s favour as follows: 


Fudgment. 


The Lord Chief Justice : The consideration of the 
arguments in this case has satisfied me that there is 
no substantial distinction between this case and 
“The Whitechapel Board of Works v. Crow,” re- 
reported in 84 Law ‘fournal (New series) and 65 
F ustice of the Peace, and it has also sacisfied me, 
speaking for myself, that the decision in the 
Whitechapel case was right. It is perfectly true 
that the Provisional Order provides cor a number 
of safeguards in the interest of the public, if I 
may use that expression, and in the public interest, 
and, as Mr. Wills has pointed out, it does provide, 
before street boxes can be constructed, notice is 
to be given to the Koad Authority. and a notice 
given to the Postmastet-General. He is also per- 
fectly correct in saying that. so far as notice 
has to be given to the Koad Authority, it 
is another instance of the kind of protec- 
tion which accompanies statutory powers to 
interfere with public rights of passage, public roads, 
and public interests, because, at the time of the 
Gas Works Clauses Act, as he has truly said, you 
could not lay mains in the street without communi- 
cating with the public authority, and those powers 
have been given to the Electric Lighting Companies: 
but he says that because you find that the street 
boxes, I will put it, as far as the argument is con- 
cerned, must be practically constructed in accord- 
ance with a plan approved of by the Postmaster- 
General and the Locai Authority, that by implica- 
tion excludes the application of the sections of the 
Building Act. Upon the broad argument that they 
must be excluded because you have to obey the direc- 
tions of those two people, that seems to me anargu- 
ment which, to a certain extent, defeats itself, because 
it might be said that if the two Authorities which 
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were contemplated distinctly, namely, the Local 
Authority and the Postmaster-General, differed, you 
would have to obey either of them or, if you 
possibly could, to obey both of them ; but it seems 
to me that kind of argument loses sight of the real 
ground for the insertion of these sections. These 
sections are not inserted because you are to obey 
one or to obey the other, but that the persons who 
have to protect the public interests will have an 
opportunity to exercise their judgment so far as 
their interests are concerned, or, in other words, as 
I ventured to put it in the course of the case, the 
Postmaster-General was to have notice to see that 
the telegraph cable and other Post Oftice rights 
were not interfered witb, and the Road Authority 
was to have notice in order that it might see that 
the surface of the road was not interfered with, and 
not, in their view, rendered dangerous. 

That leaves the remaining consideration whether 
or not the sections of the London Building Act 
apply to this case? With regard to the structure 
itself, it is found by the magistrate that it was a 
building, structure, or work within the meaning of 
Section 145 and Section 72, and I think we are 
bcund by that. But I wish to say that there was 
ample evidence on which the magistrate could come 
to the conclusion at which he arrived. This is a 
chamber underneath the street in which people can 
stand. I think it is some 7 ft. or 8 fl., or even 
greater deptb, in which there are pipes and mains, 
so that there is a sort of cellar, or chamber, in 


which this work is carried on, so I bave no doubt 
that is a construction under a public way. That 


being s0, why should not the interest of the person 
whose duty it is, the District Surveyor, to safe- 


guard tho3e, be protected by notice being given to 


him? As was pointed out, questions uf foot- 


ings at a considerable depth, and questions of 
walls which will support the earth at the sides 
are matters which the District Surveyor would have 


special knowledge of, and which he would have to 


consider in connexion with an ordinary cellar under 
To say there is no need for him to 
consider it because the Postmaster-General will 
have looked at it from the point of view of the 
telegraph cables, and the Road Authority will have 
looked at it from the point of view of the surveyor 
of tbe road, only seems to me to lose sight of 
the reason for the argument that these notices 


the footway. 


I think the case is identical, in 


should be given. 
with the Whitechapel case. 


all material points, 


I see no reason for giving effect to the argu- 
ment that this Provisional Order terminated the 


matter; upon this Order itself I see no reason 
why notice should no: be given to the District Sur- 
veyor in order that he might have the opportunity 
of safeguarding the interest which it is his duty to 
safeguard. I give this decision with regard to the 
structure in this case, and I do not deal with those 
cases which Mr. Wills says have not yet been 
brought within the Act, which, for ought I know 
may not be structures at all, which may be mere 
boxes and holes, which have quite a different con- 
struction in fact. I therefore come to the conclusion 
that the decision of the magistrate is right, and that 
this appeal should be dismissed. 

Mr. Justice Wills: I am of the same opinion upon 
both heads which have been disposed of. As to 
this being a structure within the meaning of the 
Act, I cannot see how it is possible to come to any 
other conclusion, whether you regard it as a ques- 
tion of fact, or a question of law. 

As to the remaining question, which is the more 
important one, at first sight the argument of Mr. 
Wills is taking that inasmuch as under the Pro- 
visional Order, which has been confirmed and made 
an Act of Parliament, no work of this kind can be 
executed, except in accordance with the plan which 
has been approved of by the Postmaster-General 
and the Local Authority, if the District Surveyor 
came to a different conclusion with regard to what 
was necessary, and to a conclusion which clashed 
with that of the Postmaster-General and the Local 
Authority, there would be a deadlock, and, there- 
fore, it is to be presumed that that is not in- 
tended as a possibility contemplated by the Act 
of Parlament; but legislation of this kind 
is practical, and practically I should think there 
would be no sort of difficulty. It may very well be 
that, from the Postmaster-General’s point of view, 
something which the District Surveyor would be in- 
ditferent about may be insisted upon and rightly 
insisted upon, and it might be that that would clash 
with the plan which was approved by the District 
Surveyor. Then what would be the result? The 
result would be simply that those who were inte- 
rested would put their heads together and would 
hit upon some device which would satisfy all the 
three Authorities, and it is to be observed precisely 
the same difficulty would arise within the area of 
the 13th Section, Sub-Section e, of the Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation Act, because there 
the one approval which is necessary is not 
the approval of the Postmaster-General nor the 
approval of the Local Authority, but it is the joint 
approval of both. That implies that before the 
joint approval can be given, these two Authorities 
must agree upon something in common which will 
protect both the interests they have to look after. 
It does not seem to me it introduces any practical 
difficulty that a third Authority has to be satistied 
also. I can see no reason whatever for distin- 
guishing this case from the case which has already 


been decided. I am bound to say that, after having 
Carefully considered it, I come to the conclusion 
that the judgment which was given in the other case 
was right, and that it was the decision I should have 
given myself if I had had the same question before 
me. 

Mr. Justice Channell: I am of the same opinion. 
It is clear, beyond any possible doubt, that this was 
a structure to which the provisions of Section 72 of 
the London Luilding Act would apply if there were 
nothing to alter them, or take them away. Then 
you have a subsequent Provisional Order, that has 
the effect of an Act of Parliament, dealing with the 
special matter of these boxes. If the provisions of 
that Order had been inconsistent with the provisions 
of the other Act, being, in substance, in relation to a 
special matter, that would have had the effect of 
supplying pro fanto,-as far as regards this subject 
matter, the provisions of the general Act. But I do 
notthink they arenecessarily inconsistent. It has been 
said that each of these different approving Authori- 
ties is entitled to have those things put into this box 
which are necessary for the protection of those 
interests which it has got to look after. It is not to 
be supposed that the other people would object to 
the provisions for the protection of the otber 
Authority, although they may not happen to be 1e- 
quired for their own purposes, and be things that 
otherwise would not require to be done. There 1s 
no evidence that there would be any difficulty at all. 

Mr. Horace Avory: The appeal is dismissed with 
costs, my lord ? 

The Lord Chief Justice: Yes. 
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PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.® 


2,315 of 1902.— J. HARDING: Automatic Ventilator. 
An automatically controlled ventilator, having a 
capillary tube balanced horizontally on trunnions, 
the tube being closed at one end and having a bulb 
at the other end containing a fluid contracting or 
expanding by changes of temperature, and 80 
balanced that upon a rise of temperature beyond 
the normal for which the apparatus is set, the tube 
will rock on its trunnions by reason of the change 
of position of the centre of gravity of the tube ; 
in combination with a balanced valve governipy 
a passage communicating with the outer atmo- 
Sphere, and mechanical connexions between the 
capillary tube and the balanced valve, whereby the 
valve is opened by the motion of the tube upon an 
increase in temperature, and closed upon a decrease 
in temperature. 


10,131 of 1902.—-W. R. HOLBROOK: Locks and 
Latches. 


Arim lock with an adjustable keyhole consisting 
of a tumbler attached to the frame and not to the 
parts which slide within the frame, and projettions 
on which rests the keyhole plate instead of on the 
mechanism. 


10,300 of 1902.—A. RILEY: Guards Jor Wood 
Planing and Moulding Machines. 


A guard for the cutters of wood planing and mould- 
ing machines of such a form and construction as to 
permit of the cutters being visible when covered by 
the guard, and means for supporting the same in 
such manner as to permit of its being raised, slid 
endwise, and rotated. 


10,430 of 1992.—W. P. BONWICK: Devices for Pre- 
venting Access of Coal, Cinders, and the Like to the 
archways or Flues of Attchener Boilers. 


For preventing access of coal, cinders, and the like 
to the archways or other flues of kitchener boilers, 
whilst allowing {lame and hot gases to enter freely, 
a refractory block furnished at its back with projec- 
tions of such shape and so disposed that when the 
block is placed within the fireplace of a kitchener 
and centrally in front of the flue with its rear pro- 
jections against the boiler, ways are formed between 
the block and the boiler at the top and the sides of 
the block for the free passage of flame and hot 
gases from the fire to the flue, the block being also 
tormed with a hole or holes that will allow of tlame 
and hot gases passing directly through the block to 
the back thereof, whether or not such block be also 
provided with knobs or projections at its sides. 


11,315 of 1902.—R. BOWES: Kitchen Grates or Fur- 
naces and other Fireplaces «where there are Domestic 
Heating Boilers or Boilers for Heating Purposes, 


In kitchen grates or fireplaces having boilers in 
which a trough is used and the products of the 
combustion escape from above the fire in the trough 
and circulate round the oven or ovens or boiler to 
be heated. 


11,925 of 1902.—J. PARKER and PARKER & SON, 
Lta. : Construction of Wooden Shelves, Plinths, and 
Fambs for use in Combination with all Kinds of 
Structural Woodwork, 


A shelf or plinth consisting of a face piece, over the 
inner surface of which is secured a number of 
battens, the edges and ends of the face piece receiv- 
ing ornamental or plain strips, and the outer faces 
of the battens receiving a layer of wood or other 
suitable material so secured to the battens that the 
completed structure presents to view a shelf or 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
Opposition to the grants of Patent upon them can be made, 
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plinth suitable for use as part of any structural 
woodwork. 


13,257 of 1902.—E. BAUMANN: Construction of 
Building Blocks, Stones, or Bricks Employed in the 
Consiruction of Bridges, Archways, Fireplaces, or 
the Like. 

A building or vault block provided of stone or brick, 
corresponding in taper with the radius of the arch 
or vault to be built, upon the upper end of which 
block is formed a suitable recess ; this recess is pre- 
ferably upon the side nearest the key stone, whether 
upon its right or left hand; the other side of the 
block at this part projects in a corresponding degree 
for fitting within the recess in the block next ad- 
joining the keystone. Projections are formed upon 
both sides by this part, as also upon the upper end 
of each block, and in the centre a suitable rib is 
provided. This rib in building a vault or archway 
isimmediatelyopposite a joint in the next or adjoining 
arch, causing the block to assist to bind together its 
adjoining two blocks upon both sides. By this con- 
struction no binding materiai is n . The 
recesses and projections make it impossible for the 
blocks to shift their positions when once laid, and 
the projecting upper rib provides for their being 
placed quickly and accurately in position. 

13,270 of 1902.—J. TERRY: Machines for Cutting 
Pockets in the Pulley Stiles of Sash Frames. 

A machine for 1 pockets in the pulley stiles of 

sash frames, consisting in the combination of a 

standard provided with a stationary work receiving 

table having an adjustable sliding fence, a treadle 

operated swing frame carrying two circular saws, a 

clamping plate and hand mechanism for operating 

the same, two sets of cross saws, and mechanism 
for reciprocating the same, together with hand 
mechaniem for raising and lowering the saws. 


14,217 of 1902.— Hf. H. LEE: Boilers Chiefly Designed 
for Kitchen Ranges. 

A boiler com of a series of superposed con- 

nected sections adapted to lie alternately on opposite 

sides of a flue so that the gases passing through the 

said flue are caused to travel in a zigzag direction. 


14,431 of 1902.—G. COUZENS : Means and Appliances 

for Hinging Window Casements. 
The object of this invention is to hinge casements so 
that they will open in such way as to allow the out- 
side of the glass to be cleaned from the inside of the 
room. Where casements are hinged as at present by 
ordinary butt hinges it ls impossible to clean the 
outside of the glass from the inside of the room, 
thus necessitating the use of ladders, This invention 
is designed to obviate this difficulty, and consists of 
a special hinge made to fix on the frame and a sash 
with projecting arms pivoted at the ends. The 
hinge is fixed to frame and sash on top and bottom 
and projects upwards, and the action of opening the 
sash throws it into such a position that an opening 
is formed between the frame and sash about double 
the distance of the pivotted end of the hinge from 
the ftame, allowing sufficient space for the hand and 
arm to be put through, and thus to enable any one 
to clean the outside of. the glass from inside the 
room. 


1,084 of 1903.—H. H. PRETTYMAN : Window Sashes 


A reversible window sash, consisting in the com- 
bination with a window sash, the same having longi- 
tudinal openings in the outer vertical sides thereof, 
metallic tongues within the said openings, means for 
maintaining said metallic tongues yieldingly within 
said openings, a metallic channel bar having a longl- 
tudinal groove therein into which said metallic 
tongues project, a plate secured to the outer vertical 
sides of said window-sash, said plate enclosing the 
adjacent ends of the metallic tongues, a bolt passing 
through said plate, and to which the channel bars 
and sash have pivotal connexions. 


1,096 of 1903.—J. C. RUCK : Adjustable Rail or Rod 
Holders for Mantel Shelves and the Like. 

In adjustable rail or rod holders for mantel shelves 

and the like, clamps carrying pivoted arms or 

brackets, said brackets having a pivot attachment 

with a ring for rigidly holding a rail or rod. 


1,479 Of 1903.—A. KOENIG: Manufacture of Mate- 
rial known as Compoboard, for Use in Covering 
Walls and Ceilings as a Substitute for Plaster. 

In the manufacture of compoboard, the construc- 
tion and use of slats made of short pieces of wood 
connected together by interlocked joints of compo- 
board, having the wood slats thereof made in sec- 
tions rebated, dovetailed, matched, tongued, and 
grooved, or grooved and tongued and rebated either 
vertically, laterally, or longitudinally, or in two or 
more of these directions to form interlocked joints. 


14,107 of 1902.—W. KIMBERLEY and DAVID 
KIMBERLEY & SONS: Planes. 

A mouthpiece for a plane, in which the essential 

internal parts of the throat of the plane are cast, 

stamped, or otherwise formed, and placed in the 

suitable cavity made to receive the same in the 

wood body of the plane. 


24,257 Of 1902.—J. W. MACKENZIE (J. G. LODGE): 
Window Sash Support to Facilitate the Ready 
Removal of Sliding Sashes from their Frames. 

In window sash supports adapted to facilitate the 

displacement and removal of sliding sashes, a bar 

or rod with armatures fixed or movable, the said 
bar or rod sliding and rotating in supporting 
brackets when the armatures are attached thereto. 


2,451 Of 1903.—J. BATCHELAR, H. TURNER, and 
THE VAPOUR PREVENTION, LTD.: Apparatus for 
the Prevention of Steamy Windows. 

An apparatus for the prevention of steamy windows 
consisting in the use of an inner chamber formed of 
iron or any suitable material, becoming entirely 
heated by gas or electricity, in combination with an 
outer chamber having a constant supply of cold air 
which is converted into hot dry air. 


2,458 of 1903.—C. KRAUSE: Methods of Producing 
Artificial Stone. 

A method of producing artificial stone characterised 

by adding pieces of . cardboard to the 

mass intended for forming the artificial stone. 


3,301 of 1003.— E. F. W. U. GRABAU : Production of 
Washable Wallpaper. 
1a prodong washable wall-paper with ordinary 
-paper printing rollers, mixing aniline or trane- 
parent colours with a vebicle prepared with 
an addition of spirit or alcohol before use. The 
vehicle consists of about 1 part of caustic soda, 
21 parts of water, 2 of potato flour, and 
0°05 parts of borax ; the different parts being mixed 
in a certain order, and the vehicle thus obtained 
diluted by means of glycerine, spirit, or alcohol. 


4,807 of 1903.—A. B. Woop: Decorating or Orna- 
menting Articles of Porcelain, China, Earthenware, 
and the Like. 

A method of decorating or ornamenting articles of 
porcelain, china, earthenware, and the like, which 
consists of forming a recess, channel, or groove of 
appropriate shape in cross section in the desired 
part of the article, then inserting therein a metallic 
ornament, preferably of openwork design, and 
finally applying pressure to said ornament to cause 
its edges to spread and to be retained in the said 
recess or the like. 


4,831 of 1903.—J. A. O. WEX: Drawers for Furniture 
and the Like. 

A draw for furniture and the like having a re- 
movable front side or closing flap so arranged that 
the movement of the said flap is effected by the im- 
pingement of a pin or button carried by the draw 
against a horizontal lever provided with a coupling- 
horn, the said lever having its fulcrum on a cross- 
piece of the casing and communicating by means of 
a hinged plate with a sliding plate hinged to the 
closing flap. 


7,371 Of 1903.—E. A. RAWLENCE: Water and Other 
Closets. 

A closet pan having the rear of greater height 

than the forward part, said Hey being of ione oal 

mate pear shape in plan, and having its upper side 

horizontal at the forward end, and upwardly inclined 

from said horizontal part to the rear, 

6,189 of 1903.—H. MARTINI: Roofing Tiles. 

The method of securing roofing tiles in position by 

means of a device formed as a hook at one end for 

engaging the tile, and at the other end as a nail 

for attachment to the roof, a loop being provided 

thereon for the more convenient handling thereof 

during insertion and tightening. 

3,845 of 1903.— G. BODMER : Ceramic Cover for 
Electric Cables. 

Cover for electric cables consisting of a plate of 

ceramic material, curved ata span higher than the 

diameter of the cable to be protected, enlarge- 

1 the ends of the plate and hollow spaces in 
e . 


26,572 of 1002. —-M. W. PHILLIPS : Apparatus 
Jor Separating the Coarse and Fine Particles of an 
Insoluble Material such as Clay. 

In a device for separating particles of insoluble 

material, a screen of fibrous material, of finest 

mesh, and means for feeding said insoluble material 
thereto suspended in water, whereby the size of the 
mesh is reduced by absorption of water. 


10,808 of 1902.—C. LANDALE : Apparatus for Cutting 
and Sawing Slate, Stone, Metal, Wood, or other 
materials. 

A machine for cutting or sawing slate, stone, metal, 

wood, and other materials having a table for sup- 

porting the material, a reciprocating saw-frame 
suspended between uprights and provided with 
cutters or saws, and means for operating the said 
frame so that while one portion of the cutter is 
cutting, the other portion is removed out of the cut. 

10,828 of 1902.—E. L. PEASE : Construction of Roofing 
and Walling. 

This invention consists in the combination with 
slotted tubes of panels interlocked therewith by 
inset edges, and with or without stiffeners between 
the said slotted tubes, and of channel-irons extend- 
ing along the eave of the roof and adapted to serve 
as stiffeners to the said eaves and as a means for 
draining water into tubular rafters. 


— . — 
MEETINGS. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 6. 
Royal [nstitution.—Professor Silvanus P. Thompson on 
“The De Magnete and its Author.” II. 3 p.m. 
Incorporated British Institute of Certified É arpenters. 
—Visit to the headquarters of the London Fire Brigade, 
Southwark-street, S. E. 3 p.m. 


Monpay, June 8. 

Royal Institute of British Architects. — (1) Special 
general meeting, when the Chairman will move the follow- 
ing resolution, #.¢., That, subject to the sanction of the 
Lords of the Privy Council, the words ‘during the five 


from the date of approval of this provision by the 

Privy Council’ be omitted from the proviso of By-law 9"; 
(2) Business meeting (a) to receive the Report of the 
scrutineers appoin to direct the election of Council, 
Standing Committees, &c. ; (4) a statement to be made as 
to the schedule of the conditions of contract. 8 p.m. 

Society of Engincers.—Mr. E. R. Matthews on Elec. 
tric Light Stations: their Design and Arrangement.” 
Illustrated by drawings of the Bridlington Electric Light 
Station. 7.30 p.m. 

Incorporated Clerks of Works Association (Carpenters 
Hall).—Paper by Mr. C. S. Freeman, Decorative Elec- 
tric Lighting.” 8 p.m. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 9. 
Institution of Gas Engineers (At Institution of 
Mechanical Esgiscert).— Annual general meeting. 


10. 30 a. m. 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10. 
Institute of Builders (At Society of Arte). Dr. Hubert 
Higgins on“ The Seasoning and Preservation of Wood. 
Itlastrated by lantern slides (Mr.; W. F. King, Chairman). 


p.m. 
„ Institution of Gas Engincers.—Annual general meet- 
ing 5 is to a.m. z i 
nstitute of Sanitary Engincers.—General Purposes 
and Finance Committee. 4.15 p.m. Election Committee. 
&Itsp.m. Half-yearly gen megting. 7 p.m. 
THURSDAY, JUNE tr. 


Institution of Gas Engincers.—Anonual general meeting 
(continued). 10 a. m. 

South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies (eighth 
annual congress, Town Hall, Dover).— Annual address by 
Sir H. H. Howorth, President-elect. 8 p.m. 


Fripay, JUNE 12. 


South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies (annual 
congress continued). Morning, afternoon, and evening 
meetings. Paper by the Rev. R. Ashington Bullen on 
A Late Keltic Cemetery at Harlyn Bay. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 13. 


Architectural Association, — First summer visit, to 
Heathfield Park, Sussex. Train leaves Victoria Station 
at 11.15 a. m. 

Building Trades’ Exhibition, Royal Agricultwral 
Hall,—Opening of the Exhibition. 1.30 p.m. 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Exgineers.—Eastern District meeting, Sudbury. 

dinburgh Architectural Association. — Anmnal 
excursion to Bamborough. 

55 eein 5 a (annual 
congress, ver, conclu Mr. . Walmisley, 
Engineer, Dover Harbour Board, on International Com- 
munication.” 12 noon. 


— . — 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 13.—By BELCHER, Apkin, & BELCHER 
(at baloney dae 
Goosey, Berks.—Nelson’s Mead, part freehold and 
part long leasehold (with rights of sheep 


common) ee eeresece 7 u—— 6 C ooo 
Charlton, Berks.— Truelock and oa. 1 r. 20 p., fice 220 
Two freehold paddocks, 8 a. 1 r. 37 55. 398 
Bout 8 5 sites 5 200 
arious enclosures, 189 a. or. 39p., f.. 2885 1,932 

May 20.—By FoLev, Son, 4 Munpv (at i 

, ee ae 
Keevil, Wilts.—Pinckney Farm, 8ra. 3r. 15 p. 

f., Yer. 1884 8 ne 4,000 
Wick Farm, 75 a. 3 r. 38 p., f., y. r. 1844. 4,000 

ick Leaze Farm, 80a. 1 r. 39 P+» f., v. r. 2252.. haco 

Steeple Ashton, Wilts.—New House Farm, 43 a. 

OT. 11 p., f., y. r. 864. 15 1,725 
Three enclosures of pasture, 6 a. 3 r. 26 p., f. 250 
May 21.— By VINTEN & Son (at Ramsgate). 

Ramsgate, Kent.—9 to 15 (odd), Thanet-rd., f., 

yT. 724. PF „%%% % „% % %% %%% „„ % % %% % „ „%%% „„ „% „ 6 00% LEE EE ao 1,960 
8, 21, and 12, Montefiore-cottages, f., w. r. 

411. 123. eee „ „ „„ „e „„ „%% %%% „„ „% „„ sea 440 
Trinity · pl., Montefiore Villa, with carriers yard, 

stabling, &c., f., D. 6 „eee „eee „eee „ee „„ 6go 
21, Trinity-pl., w. r. 200. 166. coos 370 


1 to 4, Francis-ter., also Francis Villa, fl. 1,275 


and Woburn Cottages, 3 o 
16, Vale-rd., f., J. x. 194, 108. 6 6 % % %% % ͤ „ „„ „ 20 s.o. = 
90, High-st. (S. fe asics ce e e e mec oc 885 
St. Peters, Isle of Thanet.— Dane Court Lodge, 
neficial lease for 9 yrs., y. r. 6. 150 
May 23.— By Brany & Son (at Man- 
chester 
Haughton Dale, Lancs.— Iwo freehold cottages, 
J- r. 24L., EEEE „ „ „6 „6 2 662 „„ 2626 „ „ EKETE) ETE 2 „„ „„ 200 
A freehold field, 4 a. o r. 30 p., p55. . 300 
y SrRLMAns (at Di F. 
Rushall, &c., Norfolk. Norton's Farm, 236 a. 
!! sans eas er re 2,000 
y T. W. Gase & Som (at Diss). 
Rushall, Norfolk.—The Lodge Farm, 104 a. 3 r. 
2 Puy f. UP e 2,059 
Johnson's Farm, 61 a. 2 r. 6 p., .... 
Moulton St. Michael, Norfolk.—A freehold occu- 
pation, 16 a. 1 r. 17 üppb 35% 
Four enclosures, 10 a. rr. 23 p., fl. 145 
By Fortescug & Co. 
Wandsworth.— 196, Merton- rd., u. t. 484 yrs., g. r. 
„ . y aca twee Gao 34: 
„ 77000 oe as 399 
Battersea.—62 and 64, Este-rd., u. t. 564 yrs. g. r. 
82., w. r. 62} 7 X 40 
By Hiccins & Son. 
Hampstead.—118, Adelaide-rd., u. t. 42} yrs., R. r. 
4l., y-r. 75%. ETER „ „ —————— „„ goc 
25, Rosslyn Hill, u.t. 45% yrs., g.r. 122. y. r. 1004. 1.015 
Hae Hill.— No. 166, u. t. 471 yrs., B. r. 152, 
E. T. ů— SJ 55553533 eevee ts 
By RRVNOL DS & Eason. 
i and a1, Chats worth - rd. (S), f., y. r. 
.sersoo „ „„ „„ ease „„ „„ „ „„ Daeense 1.515 
30, 32, and 25 Lockhurst-st., E, w. r. 1674. 143. 1, 30e 
y . SHEFFIELD, 
Whitechapel.—187 (The Pavilion Stores)and ror, 
Whitechape-rd. (S),; also 13, 1b, 1C, a, 3, 
and 4, Pavilion-yard, in rear, ut. 34 Yrs., K. r. 
295., Y.T. 5484. 12ũ22 on e... 4 
Manor Park. — 5, Morris - av., f., F. . 314. 48. saso = 


i 


By S. Wacker & Son. ; 
Sydenbam.—Longton-av., Cranleigh and High- 
field, f., y. r. 112% 108s, subject to ſee farm 


rents of 12“. 12s... Keress e anes se 
May 23.—By WILLSON & PuiLLIrs (at 
Southend). 


Southend, Essex. — Alexandra · st. (restaurant and 
shop), with goodwill, beneficial lease for 13 
yrs., y. r. 1004. also 11, 12, and 13, Market- 
pL, beneficial lease for 13 yrs., Y-T- Bol. 128. 


p- escopo „ „ 44 4 ee 
1 and 2, Florence - villas, 5. r. 642., also stables 


CCC 


e i senenega mr Oe | 


By S. CHETWOOD. 
Pentonville. —60, Penton-st. (S), u. t. 124 YTS., Z-T. 
281., w. r. 782.5 IA and 2A, Chapel -st. (S), u. t. 


334 YTS., g. r. 20l., y. r. 85“. s. rees 
1 and 2, Chapel-st. S), u. t. 334 yrs., g. r. 20l., 


. 1581. 1 
Waltham Cross, Essex.— 1 and 2, Gothic - villas, 
u. t. 65 yrs., f r. 10l., y. x. 70IlJl.. 
31, Eleanor Cross-rd., u. t. 65 yrs., B-T- 2l., y. r. 


By C. Rawcey Cross & Co. 
Shepherd's Bush.—Uxbridge-rd., corner freehold 
site, building lease for 99 yrs. (with option o 
purchase), let at per annum 
9, N etherwood-rd. (S), f., y. r. 5 es 
g, Rylett-cres., u. t. 76 yrs.) f. 1. 10ʃ., e. r. 551. 
By ELLIOTT, SON, & BoyTON. 


Oxfotd- st.— 45, South Moulton-st. (S), u.t. 58% 


r. 3l, y. r. 280. f ascen 
éi 88 HERRING, Son, & Daw. 


Clapham.— ing's· rd., Seacombe and 11 a., u. t. 


21 t yrs., K. r. 30l., e. r. 120 


Streatham. —High-rd., Granville Lodge and 1 a., 


u. t. 424 yrs., ZT. ol., e. r. 2254. 
By KEMSLEYS . 


Epping, Essex.— Thornwood, The Sbubbery and 


15 4. 1 f. 2 p, f. and c. p e 


Church-rd., two enclosures of land, 7 a. 2 r. 


land, f. Pe ee did „6 „„ „„ „„ „„ 


Moxton. New 


19,650 ft., u. t. 541 yrs., f · r., &c., 184}, y. r. 


4254. e . 22 
By Saw & Lee (at Brixton). 


Brixton.—4, Holmewood-rd., u. t. 89 yrs., B-T. 71., 


4. Harter · rd., u. t. 63 yrs., B.. TOL. e. r. 554. 
Son, 0 Munopy (at Bradſord · on 


von). 
Turleigb, Wilts.—Turleigh House and 5a. 2 r. 


27 P., f. s P- 


Nee stiege and 3 3. 3 f. 16 po l, Vr. 10. 


Piece of pasture, 1 a 1 r. 


f., y. r. 1250. 
Dean Bottom Land, 8 a. or. 2 P., fi 
By Jas. WALKER (at Retford). 


Darlton, Notts.—Freehold farmhouse and 79a. 


or. fo 69252 „4 6 toon „%% „ „ „„ „% 6 „ 6 „ %%/%ſ ¾ 22 „66 
Ordsall, Notts.— Far H pyard Close, 4 3 r. 
B Poy ..... „ „„ e. „5 coosoo TETEE 


May 26.—By BEARD & Son. 


‘Regent-street.—31, Carnaby-st.,, and 24, Fou- 


bert’s-pl. (S. 


Harlesden.—Craven Park-rd., ig.r. 462. 10$., u · t. 


61 yrs., g. r. 6 


74. 108., W. r. 621. 988. 8 
Westbourne Park. —12, Elcom - st., u. t. 64 YTS., E · r. 


L., w. r. 650. 


ee ee „„ 


Won g. T. z . . 1 % 
Holſoway.—17 and 19, „5 u. t. 74 yrs. , 


E -T. 110., W. r. 


B 
Teddington.— Teddington Park - rd., Fairlight, 


and one-third of an acre, f., y. x 604 


«Richmond.—11, Jocelyn-rd., u- t. 65 yrs., gr. 8l. 8s., 


er. 45l. 
By Rut ey, SoN, & VINE. 


St. Pancras.—87 and 97 (odd), Euston-st., u. t. 


16 yrs., E. T. 100%., W. r. 475. 3 
Hampstead. rd.—3. Harrington-sq., u.t. 38 yrs, 
gr. 11h., yT. 754... 4 e 
By FreD. WARMAN., 

-Canonbury.—114 and 116 St. Paul’s-rd., u.t. 21 
yrs., K. · 19h, . r. 10 l. — — 22 
JHornsey 75, Hornsey Rise-gdns., u- t. 79 
yrs. gr. 1 „ 12S., P. „ 0 % „% %%% %/; ³ „„ 4 6 0 
Crouch End.—48, Carysforterd., u. t. 92 YTS., E · c. 
6 l., e. r. sy inses e ose 
“Muswell Hill.—Alexan Park-rd., Rossleigh 


and Hill View, u. t. 90 yrs., R. T. 21l., e. T. 120} 
Eastern- rd., u. t. 92 YTS., B T. 


Wood Green.— 28, 
64. 105., 6. T. 48. e 


£1,170 


sosa "ee 08 


P- e „ „ „ %%% „% „„ 00 OF 


Two freehold cottages . . . j . . n 
Fee Farm Rent Charges of 73. 158. per annum. 
Winsley, Wilts.—Haugh Farm, 123 a. 1 r. 25 p., 


. 10S. 
Fulham. 293. New King's- rd. (S), f., v. r. 60. 


292 2 6 2 ee 
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Camberwell.—69 and 71, Dalwood-st., with manu- 
facturing premises in rear, u.t. 16 yrs., f · r. 
He 18. y · r. ssl. eo oseto ceceseessere sess rere 
y ELLioTT, ELLIS, & Co. (at Plymouth). 
Brixton, Devon. Hareston Estate, 1 r acres, 
By BALLARD & MarsH (at Twickenham). 
Twickenham, Middx.—Richmond-rd., two copy- 
hold shops, y. r. 5214. . 7. e' ee 
Norbiton, Surrey.—2 and 3, Coombe-rd., f., w. r. 


352. 8s. eo secccevar® cece? oe cose ãũ—̃˙ʒj 4 
Teddington Middx. —Riverside Villas, f. f · r. 144. 
reversion in 965 yr. e cna 
Swiss Cottages, g. T. 6l., reversion in 64 Vr. 
By WI. Rol r E (at Masons Hall 
avern : 
Walworth.—Montpelier-st., The Walworth Empire 
and Music Hall, y. r. r20/.; also i. g. T.. bo TOS, 
u. t. 13 YTS. f. r. 15. . e 
Wandsworth.—32 and 33, Belle Vue - rd. (S.), f., 
Y- T. 11 „ %% „%% „„ - „ „ 
By MATTHEW Mixes (at Masons’ Hall 
avern). 
Clapham.—Ok Town, the Sun p.-h., u. t. 121 yrs. 
v. r. 120l., with good will . . . 
By Wincn & Sons (at Ashford). 
Tenterden, &c., Kent. The Gibbet Farm, 229 a. 


y 
Peterborough, Northants. — , West- 
675 wood House, and 34 l. 2 T. 21 p., f . . 
May 27.— By Herrer & Sons (at 
320 Doncaster 
Temple Hirst, Yorks. —Temple Hirst Manor 
165 Farm, 336 & 3 T. 7 Pep f. . f 
Fenwick, Vorks. Went Farm, 256 a. 0 r. 23 P., f. 
Haggs Farm, 213 a. OT. 24 Poy f. eeeeceee 
ay 28.—By BurLEgv & BRACKENBURY. 
102 | Bloomsbury.—20, Silver-st., u.t. 26} yrs., E · T. 5% 
955 W. r. 98“. 16s. ; also, 14, Gilbert-st., u. t. 34 yrs. , 
475 g. r. Slp w. r. 1140. 88. . 5 res e ae ae 
Ealing.—85, Madeley-rd., u.t. 82 yrs., gt. 164, 
yr. 12 e 22 „„ „„ „ „„ 000 % „ „ 6% „ 4%%5k»„ „662 „ e „%%% 


By H. V. Cuxw. 
Buckhurst Hill. Victoria · rd., Longbridge, f., e. r. 


1200l]lJͤl. æ 
Ey J. W. Coane. 
Bloomsbury.— 10, Upper Woburn- pl., u. t. 171 yrs., 
gr. 160., y. T. 110. . . ee ö 6 
By EypMann & SoN. 
Acton. — 243, Acton · la., with laundry, f., v. r. 602. 
By HoOrERR & WEBB. 
Croydon. — go Elmwood-rd. and 3 an acre, f., p...» 
y Hunter, ROBERTS, & Co. 


gl. 128. 6d., W. r. 316 48. . . 
By Newson, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Notting Hill as Ladbroke- gr., f., y- T. 754. 
34, Elgin-av., 5 T. 654. 65655 26 „65 
Haggerston.— Gt. mbridge· st., f.g.r. 10l., rever- 
Sion in 25 yrs. 2 2 „„ ees ( 4 9 ũã1¹ũĩ!mt oree 08 
112 and 114, Gt. Cambridge: st. (S), f., y. r. 604. 
Gt. Cambridge-st., Hope-wharf, area 9,000 it., 
f., er. 2204. ecoecscer 666465 94 *** ° 
108, Gt. Cambridge-st., L, w. r. 57“. 43. . 
2 and 4, Queen’s-rd., u. t. 40 YTS., W. T. 127. 8s. ; 


2 2 „„ 


450 


8 also Baltic - wharf in rear, u. t. 40 JTS., B.T. gf. 
128 14 and 16 Queen’s-rd., u. t. 41 YIS.» f · r. 94., 
122 W. T. 1 e 48. eevee „„ „„ „444 „4 „4 „66 %% „ et eo 
1,820 36, 38, and 40, Pownall-rd., u. t. 40 yrs., Er. 10%, 
W. T. 124“. 1666 * 8 soe 
2,350 Holloway.—28, Yonge-pk., u.t. 48 YTS, E · r. 345 
er. 5 eee cscecesecessesesssesesee ee e@eoeneese 

360 82 and 84, George’s-rd., f., W. T. 524. er 
Highbury.—109 and 111, Gillespie-rd., u.t. 74 YTS., 

1,582 g. . 10l., y. T. 56... .; . f 10. PETET 
Leytonstone.—Woodhouse-rd., a plot of building 

357 9 By J. C. Par., O 
Hammersmith. —1, 1a, 3, 5» and 7, Bridge · rd. (S.), 

3,570 f., y. r. 259. 2. receces e A 


2s. @e@evee® 
36¢ and 363, King-st. (S.), and 1 to 5, White 
Bro Hart Cottages, area 37891 ſt., f., e. r. 24814. 
Notting Hill.—High-st., f.g. rents 1502., reversion 


in 63 yrs. „ „„ „4 62*2%õ ee 6 soso 
Willesden.— Evelyn - ter., f. f. r. 2545 reversion in 
S. wee e weer ec en ease „ „„ 
Acton-lane, f. g. T. 124, reversion in 95 yrs 
Disraeli - rd., fet: 1 51. reversion in 95 yrs. 
y WM. STEVENS. 

Hollows). 49, and 55, George’s-rd., f., w. r. 

404. 1 e 
Hackney.—41 and 43, Loddiges-rd., uct. 44 YTS» 


cece ce cece ceceseeesssseesesessree® 


10d. 108., W. T. 1044. 3 > 

35) Rendlesham-rd., f., y T. 36. sine 
Islington.—ar and 23, Kingsbury-rd., u.t. 49 VS., 
g. r. 12d, 128., y. x. 766 ũ . 

By Stimson & Sons. 

Boe —so, Plympton-rd., u.t. 87 yrs., f · r. 
Ql., e. T. 500. . . . . . f = sere 
Maida Vale.— 1m, 13, 15, and 22, Elgin - ter., u. t. 
581 yrs., g- T. 224., Y.T. 172444 
Paddington. — 1a, Shelden-st. (S), u t. 34} YTS, 
g. t. 104, y. r. Sol. 


2 2 „„“ 696 9 9 *ã2: 3 427 


360 Baan Culmore-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., BT. Jh, 
e. T. 426.. ‚(—ͤ—ͤ—ͤ—ͤ—gͤb!⁊ 2—— — 6 eee 2 2662 246 eee 
Tooting.—2, Chet wode - rd., u. t. 764 YTS- B-T. 

1,000 128. 6d., W. T. 35 —— we 66 9 9 9 9 39 33333 * 
Battersea.— 65 and 67, Basnett- rd., u. t. 66 yrs-, E · T. 

440 10l., w. r. 684, 188. . . —9—ũ*»%ᷣet cee . 


Wandsworth.— 20 and 22, Standen ; rd., u.t. 773 


E- r. 
rod. 10S., W. T. 622. 88. . . „ „ „ 
Wal worth. — 108, Westmoreland ; rd., u. t. 49 YTS- 
g. T. 5“. SS., W. r. 59. 168 

Camberwell.— 1a, Southampton -t. (S.), f., 5. x. 


705 284 i E 5655464 aves 
7 and 8, Vicarage-rd., u. t. 47 ys, E. x. 14l, 
75° e.r. 70ll . Pe „„ „„ „„ 7 
Peckham.—195, Southampton-st., with laundry, 
405 f., v · r. 364. 2 * 22 6666 6% %% 45 0 
Lewisham.—6o, Limes -gr., u. t. S1} yrs., E. r. See 
1,075 CCC — — * 


Poplar.— 44 and 46, Findhorn- st., u- t. 70 yrs. , f. x. 
sl. 10S., w. r. sal. 


J. A. & W. TuAxr. 
ylvan-rd., Carlton Lodge, f., y. r. 


By 
Snaresbrook.—S 
604 


71. 108., y. r. 374. 
Canning Town. 74 to 92 (even) 
J. 105., w. r. 1824... 
ssex.— Bessborough-rd., 


ecoseereseaeee se 


f. g. rs. rod. 108., 
yrs. „ „% % „% %% „% % „%% eee e 
sy BOWDITCH & GRANT 
Windmill-rd. (club premises), f, 


„ % %% % „„ t „ „ „„ „ „6 „4 % % „% % ce ee oe 


sand 7, Farnley-rd., u- t. 86 yrs., f · r. 


URNETT & Co 
Balham.—40 and 42, Blandfields- st. 
and part u. t. 93 rs. E. r. 8⁰. 
South Kensington. — 52, Redcliffe 
g. r. 10l., e. r. 600. +6 
; By Dorman & 
Kentish Town.—17, Lamble-st. (S), u.t. 4 
g. r. 7., y. T. 40. . ene E . 
By Duncan & KIMPTON. 
d 39, Carlisle-st. (S), u. t. 12 
YTS., gf. r. 114. 38., 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 9, Orcus- st., u. t. 18 yrs., 


„„ „%%% „„ „ „„ „„ reese oe 


e, f., e. r. 482. 
3. 5 


rd., u. t. 58 yrs., 


Marylebone.—38 an 


Bromley-by-Bow.—1 
S. „ % % % „„ %% eevee? © ceos? o 


e.—44 to 54 (even), 


62552 „ 6 6 „%% %%ꝙ eo 


5 66 „„ „6 6% %%% „% so „% „ „„ „%46 o 


Contractions used in these lists.—F. 
ground- rent: Lg.r. for leasehold groun 
rent; g. r. for round · rent: r. 
opyhold; I. for leasehold ; p. 
mated rental: w. r. f 
r. for yearly rental ; 


rent; i. g. x. for 


BRICKS, &c. 


M o 1,000 alongside 
Rough Stocks and ear SESA 
Grlzzles 
Facing Stocks 
Shippers 


Red Wire Cuts 

Best Fareham Red 

Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facin 


Staffordshire 
Do. Bullnose .... 
Best Stourbridge 

Fire Bricks .... 
GLazep BRICKS. 


at railway depot 


o 0 G0 00 


Stretchers... ..-- 13 


d 
Double Stretchers 19 
Double Headers.. 16 
One Side and two 


0 0 0 


Double Stretchers 15 
Double Headers.. 14 
One Side and two 


Squints . 14 
Whiteand Dipped 


Glazed 
Thames and Pit Sand 
Thames Ballast eseese e0e8 6 aneo 
Best Portland Cement e000 ames 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime.. 
Nor. The cement or lime is 
charge for sacks. 


less than best. 
per yard, delivered. 


per ton, delivered. 


os 6d. per yard, delivered. 


Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 278. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


s. d. l 
Ancaster in blocks .... x 11 per ft. cube, deld rly. depôt. 


in blocks . I 6 


Brown Portlan 
Darle een blocks.. 2 


Red Mansfield A 
[See also page 603. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, o., still open, but not included in thia List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 

Designs to 

Nature of Work. By whom Required, Premiums. ibe delivers 
pO 8 eee. 

*Grammar Schoo! Bulldings, Head-Masters’ Residence...) Governors Magims Grammar Schl.] 251. 152. and C'! eee Oa E eee July 13 

K —³ ——ñ]4'0 —— — — — — M — SO — —.. ——. a a — — 

! 
CONTRACTS. 


Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by Posy 
— — eU— — 
Eleven Houses, CWMxmaman .. .. . ... . . . . . . Aberneol Building Club ........... ... Liewellln & Co., Architects, Aberdare . ——— .. June $ 
Chimney Shafts, Duff's-court ... ...... .... . . . . . ... .. . · ..... Bridgewater Town Council Borough Survey or, Municipal Buildings, Bridgew. ater e e do. 
Whinstone Road Metal . „„ %%% %%% „ Ire Gosforth U. D.C. „6666666666666 60 C: J. Baff, Survey or, Gosforth . ave 6 6 „6664464 1 do. | 
Retaining Wall, Littieborough .. .... Lancs County Council oo... N W. H. Schofleld, Surveyor, County Offices, Preston. .. .. . . 90 
Boller House, &c., at Gas works, New ‘Wortley... | Leeds Corporation.... . R. H. Townsley, Municipal Buildings, Ic ds . . . do. 
Cast-iron Pipes... . . . . . . . . . . . Southampton Corporation ———(Iũ7¹ ůꝓlůi J. A. Crowther, Engineer, Southampton... FF do. 
Drainage Works, ‘Somervilie-road .. V Birmingham Corporation... . . . . . ] J. Price, Surveyor, Council House, „ Birmingnam J do. 
Granite Road Yletall . . . . .. .. . . . . . . 59 „ 4 Brentford U. D. CO.. 92 N. Parr. Survey or, Brentford . e / E aes do. | 
Street Works, Naylor-street bees . .. Crowe Town Council. . .. . . . .] G. E. Shore, Surveyor, Crewe FFC do. 
School Buildings, King a road, ‘Nuneaton .......... The Governors.. . . .. H. Quick, Architect, 64, Het tford-street, Coventry e do. 
Alterations to Workhouse .. r enen United Guardians . Sede . . R. G. Thomas, Architect, Menal Bridge... ENET do, 
Chapel, Resolven, Wales . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ——— W. B. Rees, Architect, 37, St. Mary-street, Resolven..... ee da. | 
House, Skelmanthorpe, Co astesveeeee: — J. Berry, Architect, 3, Market-place, Purana: EEEE ETEC ETN TAEA do. 
Two Houses, Buttershaw, Vork e ade Bray shaw & Dixon, Architects, Bütterhbaa gn secdae do. 
Church and Schools, Purston, near Tonu Mede Ne 8 Garside & Pennington. Architects. Pontefraet . 3 do. 
Public-house, &c.. . Jennings & Dutholt, Architects, 6, Claremont- place, Dover. e do. | 
*Stone Paving Carriage ‘Ways ‘and ‘Footwayy . 805 ...| Corporation of London. ee The Engineer, Guildhall, E. C. rey do. 
*900 tons of 6in. Granite . . . . e Sheer ness U. D. C.. ...... ..... . Council's Surveyor, Council’s Offices, Trinity- “road, ‘Sheerness essens do. 
„Brick and Stoneware Pipe Sewers.. e e CICV OF Westminster. . . .. .. . . . . . ./ Works Department, Westminster City Hall. C haring Cross-rd., W. C. June 16 | 
*Cast Cement Kerbing.. —u—j—.———.———( ——Q Kent County Counell. . . . . . .. County Surveyor, 86, Week-street, Matdstone.......... e do. 
Isolation Cottage at Infirmary, Presto ceerceser ces F. E. Dixon, Civil Engineer, 49, Lune-street, Preston. . 1 do. 
Additions to Police Station, Altrincham, Cheshire . we see ——— H. Beswick, Architect, „ Chss cer soesessos do. 
House, Maln- street. Derrvgonnelly, Ireland... —— —j' —([ͥ“ .. D. Elliott. Derrygonnelly .. PEE do. 
Sewerage Works, &c., Durham Marsay —g—ꝗ———bt . 2 Bucklow R. D. C. J. M. D. M'Kenzie, Engineer, 7. Market- piace, Altrincham oas do. 
Grand Stand, &c... J sieve e Directors Garryowen Athletic Grnds B. E. F. Sheehy, Architect, 57, George-street, Limerick .. eee. do. 
Tenements, &c., Consett, Durham.. ssccorecsecsencenesecsceossees| Mr. W. Best. C T. H. Murray, Architect, Consett, Co. Durham . . . . .. . . . . . do. 
Granite Setts.. ———I.lt ([ Southampton Corporation. . . J. A. Crowther, Engineer, Southampton FFC do. 
Hospital, at Workhouse ... .. Rathdown United Guardians . ] P. Cunniam, Workhouse, F ses do. 
Additions to Workhouse, Dunstable .. 8 . . Iuton Guardlans . e G. R. Brown & Son, Architects, Luton.. 1 do. | 
Kerbing, &. Maidstone... 9. . . Kent County Council.. F. W. Ruck, County Surveyor, 86. Week-strect, “Maidstone e do. 
Store Premises and Houses, East Ardsley a . Morley Indus. Co-op. Soc., Ltd. .... R. Castle & Son, Architects, Cleckheaton, Nis .. :. June 11 
Street Works, Whitehlll-street ...... . Stockport Corporation. .. . J. Atkinson, Civil Engineer, St. Peteragate, ees svagkeustiaans aay do. 
Paving Works (9.000 square fee . Glasgow Corporation . J. Lindsay, City Chambers, Glasgow W... . . „ do. 
Making Up Cromwell- road 6 .. Cheshunt U. D. CC ... R. H. Jeffes, Engineer, Cheshunt ...... ee „„ do. 
Road Materials . . . . . . . . . . . . Houghton-le-Spring R.D.C.............| D. Balfour, Civil Engineer, Houghton- le. Spring. 1 A „ do. 
Chimney Shaft, Western Shore sts e Southampton Corporatlon . J. A. Crowther, Engineer, . peers E E EEA do. 
Chapel. Cwmpark, Wales ....... 5 Comm. of Bethel Baptist Church . . J, Rees, Architect, Pentre......... 33%; ᷑ — EER do. 
„Additional Bldgs. at Isolation Hospital, Oak Fencing Wanstead U. D.C. Councils Surveyor, Wanstead, N. E. . ..... . . da. 
Two Hundred and Fifty Houses, Aber, Bargoed . . . . . Powell-Duffryn Coal Company .. ws! D. Kenshole, Architect, Hanbury-road, Bargoed „„ June lz 
Alterations to Workhouse „ Se hla Ayagart Guardians.......... .. . . W. E.L Winn, Union Offices, Askrigg. e do. 
Station Buildings. Braywick-road .. sesecestecseceeceseee| Maidenhead Town Council. .. P. Johns, Civil Engineer, Guildhall, Maidenhead . ROEA do. 
Paving Works, Osborne-street, & . 85 8 1 tees Preston Corporation ........ TET Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston do. 
Schools, Thirsk... FT 5 T. Stokes, Architect, Thirsk... —————— do. 
Three Houses, Canning- strect, Ton Pentre e Mr. T. R. Thomas P bees el 4 0 . W. D. Morgan, Architect. Pentre 8 e — do. 
Shop. &c., Corporation- road, Workington ..... cov n W. G. Scott & Co., Architects, Workington. ee ee e e do. 
Additional Schools to Wesleyan Church, Thirsk, Yorks —tB—ꝑ ä H. Stokes, Architect, Thirsk... / ⁰ T do. 
Two Houses, Peuponds, Camborne, Cornwall . . . .. —...—.—— W. Raven, Praze, VVV N do. 
Church, Soundwell, near Bristol... . . . . . . . . e. —— I H. M. Bennett, Architect, 36, Corn-street, Bristol. . . . . ——— do. 
House, Dunphull. N)! 8 ~ J. Forrest, Architect, Forres.. ee ene 
Additions to Workhouse Tniirmary, Graigiockhart Saket Edinburgh Parish “Gounell saunas . . A. Ferrier, Parish Council Offices, Edinburgh... ER ———.—̈ũꝛ da. 
Creamery .... sescescceccsorseessersoesessevees| Listnore (Ireland) Co-op. Society . . W. Hartnett, Chapel-street, Lismore.. CVVT ! do. 
Well Sinking, ‘Crossgar, Ireland... . Downpatrick R. D.C. venel R. L. Morrow, Council Offices, Downpatrick CC dc. 
Inn, Caldcotes .... Carlise New Brewery Co., “Ltd. .. J. Leslie. Architect, 71, Broad-street, e do. 
Cooking & Serv ice Fittings, Cartw right Memorial Tall Bradford Corporation... . . . . Town Clerk, Town Hall Bradford 2 da. 
Electric Lighting, Cartwright Memorial Hall . do. do. da. 
Two Cottages, near Fordingbridge . . e F. Bath, Architect, Salisbury ............ e PEITA 1 June it 
Additions to Farm Buildings, Trowbridge.. ERA T Foley & Co., Surveyors, Trowbridge ......sessccccscsscerscsssscsssecccssooceeees| June L 
Additions to Hospital, Monsall . . . . Manchester Corporatlon .. City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester . F do. 
Additions to Business Premises, Merthyr Wan Messrs. R. T. Jones & Co. . . . . C. M. Davles. Architect, 112, Hich- street, Aerthyr cesses cee do. 
Additions to Electricity BATION “asisti iriri Coventry Corporation . ...... . . J. E. Swindleburst, Engineer, Coventry ... .. „ do. 
House, &c., Antrim . . ees e 8 Messrs. D. Rs & Sons F. E. Lockwood, Architect, 91, Victoria-street, Belfast . e da, 
Five Houses, Cromac-square, Belfast.. ee e e e beans T. Pentland, Architect, 35, High-street, Belfast... eresie auas da, 
*Sewerage Works, &c.. Melton Constable .. . . Walsingham R. D. C. . . . . . . .. Council's Engineer, Bank Plain, Norwich... . eee JUNE 4 
Rebuilding the Buller’s Arms’ Inn, Brixham, D ‘Deve on .. Mr. J. W. Chapman ... ...... F. W. Vanstone, Architect, Palngton. .. e din 
®Wood Paving .... EEE NE . .. Willesden District Council , ... . Council’s Engineer, Public Oftices, Dyne- ‘road, “Kilburn, N. W. 3 | do. 
Road Making and ‘Paving... pues e e eee do. o. do. 
Road Mak ine . e e e 6e Acton District Council . „| Council's Surveyor, 242, High-street, Acton, F da. 
„Block of Tenement Dwellings, Edgware-road ... ... .] St. Marylebone Borough Council . Town Hall, Marylebone-lane, Oxford- street. W. June l 
Enlargement of Operating Room ·Eͥ(ͥ( . . . . . Kensington Guardians .. . Steward of the Infirmary, Marloes-road, vee) W. . June 
New Post Office, Lincoln. she . ... Commissioners of H.M. Works, Ee. H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S. W. 5 June l 
®Isolation Hospital, €c., Stretton Sus was e Hereford R. D. C. . E.G. Davies, Architect, 7, Bridge- street. Hereford . e saaan da. 
Brick Sewers.. e 8 ‘| Tottenham, &c., Int. Drainage Com. Council’s Engineer, 712, High-road. Tottenlan vu June : 
House, Houghton- le. Spring. Durham ... TETS eoesessossoo J. P. Tulip, 6, William-street, Houghton- . ee e da 
Bridge Works, Worthing .. ... Mit ford RP; W. M. Rarton, Guildhall, East Dereham . TA 5 da 
New Laundry, &c., at Smallburgh ‘Workhouse ........... Smallburgh Unſon. . . . . .. . . . . . F. Davies, Solicitor, North Walsh. — ——————2— — do. 
New Schools, Forest Gate.. . The Coum itte St. Antony's, 58. Kedive-road. Forest Gate eseese eee do. 
*Cartshed, Office, Bothy, c., “Wandsworth Park e London County Council . Architect's Department, 18, Pall Mall East, S. W. „ Jure 
*Retort House, Coal Stores, and other ee n British Gas Light Co., Ld.(Jorwich)] Engineer, Bishop Bridge, Norwich .. „„ An 
Sewers, &c. . . . . . Belper U. D. C. . . 6 . . . .] C. J. Lomax, Civil Engineer, 37, Cees treat, Manchester e da 
®Erection of University ‘College. ‘Sheffield . The Committe . Gibbs & Flockton, Architects, 15, St. James’s-row, Shettield............ | June Z 
Laying 40 miles Cast-iron pipes ....... e Bridgwater R.D.C........ . . E. D. & H. Marten, Engineers, Catenin. TRETI FF da 
New Sorting Ottice at Upper Edmonton. II. M. Work . . . . H. M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, London. S. ....... F d. 
*Corrugated Iron Tram Car Shed . . ...| County Borough of West Ham Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, EE... 2 da 
„Broken Granite and Granite Chips . North Walsham U. D. C. . . Council's Surveyor, North Walsham . e wee | Jure 
„High Pressure Rising Matin, &c....... ee 8 e 8 Goring, &c., Dist. Gas & Water Co. G. H. Kobus, Mansion House Chambers, EC.. 3 Mae Acre 
Cottage Dwellings, Croydon. . . . .. . .. London County Council . . .. ] Architects Department, 19, Charing Cross- road, W. C. e eee 
Schools, &c., Pembroke Dock . . e G. Morgan & Sons, Architects, 24, . Carmarthen . ih Soe da 
Galleries at Bethany, Baptist Chapel, Pembroke Bocke . e A 
New Orphanage ..... bees ese St. Pancras Female Orphanage, &c.] S. G. Goss, Architect, 3, B e nee 5 Jor! 
Licensed Premises, Hopwas, Tamworth . . . . .. Lichfleld Brewery Co., Ltd. . .. C. Owen, Architect, Arcade Balcony, Walsall 1 9985 e No ase 
Shops and Stores. Main-street, Bognor.. .. . . . . . . . Mr. J. V. Balmer. . ..... i J. Brice & Son, Bangor . % 8 
Stabling, &c., Todbusk, Ulverston ...... . Mr. F. J. Crossileld . . . Settle & Farmer, Architects, Ulverston ..... „„ de. 
Alterations to House, West Dyke: round, Redcar sss. Saltburn, &c., Gas Co... . Moore & Archibald, 27. Albert - road, Middlesbrough . d 
Additions to Market Hall, Redhill. . .. EET Clayton & Black, 152, North-street, Brighton eee ees 5 4 
Store Premises, Cricket in- road. Sheffield ... Brightsile&Carbrook Co op. Soe. ld H. Webster, Architect. Norfolk. row. Sheffield . w da 
Church, Spring-street, Hull.. besse . 260. 0“. Brodrick & Co., Architects, 77, Lowgate, Hull 5 40 
Church, Grangetown, near Middlesbrough ... —— i — do. o do 


[ See also next pax. 
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*Clerk of Works . 
"Superintendent tor Repairs... ‘s 


Thoss marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in thie Number. 


Nature of Appointment. 


(EL T c@0 COs BOS See SER OOS CES OSS 


eosee 


+ OCe SES 060 BOSS 


eee 


By whom Advertised. 


6% %%% „ „„ 


Competitions, 


iv. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Contracts, fv. vi. vill. & x. 


Harrogate, &c., Jnt. Iso. Hosp. Com. 3. por week e CC V 
School Board for London r N E E E EE 


Public Appointments, xviii. 


——— 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


STONE. 


Yorx Stonn—Rodin Heed Qualy: 
rindan blocks s 10 per ft. cube, deid. rly. depôt. 5 first yellow deals, 3 in. 


Gin. sawn two sides land 
ings to sizes (under 


3 foot s 
e Bee N two . 


6 6 eee Q 
€ se) Cronani tto o 8 
= Hari. Yore— 


Scappledr andom blocks 3 o per ft. cube 
sides, 


1 


sizes(ander 
eE BREN is tid 2 8 per ft. super. 


90 
666%. „% — 91 oe 
3 sige sawn two 
slabs (random sizes) x s 7 10 
s in. — random 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks a 2 
25 + 1 6 in. sawn bo oy. depa. 
sides landings s 4 0 
. rly. depot 
* n „% 3 in. do. n” 
SLATES. 
‘in, in. £s. 
sox 10 best blue Bangor.. 13 2 6 per 100 or 100 at ry. dep. 
20K 12 „ „ s» 13 17 6 ” 57 
20% 10 best n 12 15 Q 97 L 
0X1 5 ” „% 13 10 0 n ve 
46 * 8 best 7 7 0 0 57 97 
s910 bat bine Toriai 
-- I8 30 98 oe 
16x3 best blue Portmadoc 6 go 75 t 
a 10 Eureka un- 
fading green . . rg 2 6 7 = 
280X12 ” 55 17 2 6 ry) 9 
8 X ro F ís ta to o as i 
«6x 8 ” ” 10 5 0 ” 20 
ao x 10 permanent green rr o o 77 50 
«8X10 n ” 9530 " r 
46x 8 T n 610 0 s se 
TILES. 
Gest plain red roofing tiles ar rl 
i 42 o per 1,000, at rly. dept. 
ip and valley tiles.... 3 7 per doz. 8 
Broseley tiles 50 O per 1,000 55 a 
poa Omana e ....52 6 402 45 ii 
ip ey tiles... 4 O per ” ” 
Best Ruabon Red, or 
brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 6 per 1,000 75 js 
Do. ornamental 8 0 cs 57 ii 
Hip tiles . eeoasenee ea ee es 4 0 per dos. 90 LL 
V tiles. 5 6 „„ „ 3 (+) 90 L oe 
Gest Red or Mottled Staf- 
fordshue Do. (Peakes) 31 9 per 1, ooo 50 17 
Ornamental R? “6 57 10 7 
. 6e sees es 4 8 per doz. LL 97 
tiles. 22 2 „ 3 98 99 LL 
e 5 
ee. LE eee OQ per 3,000 98 90 
Do, Ornamental Bo. ....50 0 j 95 30 
ipaa 0:06 6:0 bees cess 4 0 per doz. 99 y se 
Valley tiles 1 8 ii 1 a 
WOOD. ý 
t per standard. 
Oeals: best . £ . d. E 4 d. 
Daw ee . . 2. . 15 10 16 10 0 
A e 14 10 0 15 10 0 
8 „ 
and 3 in. by 7 in. and 8 in IIT 10 © 12 10 0 
Battens: best a} by 6 and 3 by 6 o 10 O less than 
7 in. and 8 in. 
Deals: seconddss . 1 O Olessthanbest 
Battens: seconds o 10 0 „ „ „ 
2 in. by 4 in. and 2 in. b 6 in. sje o0 9100 
gin. by 4ġ in. and ain. by,sin. .. 10 © 0 10 0 
Foreign Sawn. 
1 ia. and 1łin. by 7 ii.. o 10 o more than 
battens, 
Iii 8d e “ES <o 1 
Fir timber: Best ‘middling Danzig At per load of so ft. 
or Memel (average Specification 4100 § 0 0 
eveeee?8 ee 8089 4 3 o 4 to 0 
Small timber (8 in. to 11 80 . 312 6 315 o 
Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) 30 0 310 0 
Swedish balks 66695997550 2 15 0 3 o 0 
Puch - pine timber (30 ft. average). 3 50 315 o 
3 Oop. At per standard. 
White : First yellow deals, 
3 in. by 11 in q . 23 O O 24 0 0 
in. by o in 210 O 22 10 O 
Batten, 23 in. and 3 in. | by 7 ln. 17 0 o 18 10 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 18 ro o 20 0 o 
3 in. by gin. 1710 o 19 0 o 
Battens 23 in. and 2 in. by 7 in. 13 10 o 14 10 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 
and 69 in 13 10 o 16 10 o 
Battens, 2$ in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 11 10 o 18 10 o 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


vanised.. 
* Aud upwards, according | to pi iad gauge.) 


Sheet Iron, Black.— 
Ordinary sizes to 20 g. a...00 
oa s, 83 65256565 605 
o 26 g. eee 
Sheet tron, Gavanied » flat, ordi- 
nary quality— 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 
3 fl. to 20 6... 
n" % 22 F. and 34 g. 


+ 86 R 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, “flat, best 
quality :— 
Ordinary sizes to 2 
77 22 5 24 R · 


Galvanised Corrugated Sheets : a 
Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. to 8 ft. 20 f. 
22 g: and 24 g. 


9 35 
10 15 
12 5 


12 15 
13 $ 
14 3 


16 o 
16 10 
18 o 


13 5 
14 0 


0 0 30 


WOOD. 
At per standard. 
4 . d. K 3. d. 
11 tn. 2 „ % „ „„ „ „ 2 6 66 „0% 20% 21 0 0 s2 39 E 
Do. z in. by in 18 O O 19 10 o 
Batten e ꝗ . à 13 10 O 13 0 o 
Second "yellow deals, 3 fn. by 
Deis ‚• q 16 0 o 17 O o 
3 1n. 9 in. e@eeeeseeesneo es 14 10 0 1 0 [e] 
Batten . IE O O I2IO 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
„ CEEE E] 13 10 0 14 0 o 
3 in. 66 eee see 13 0 o 14 0 0 
Battens ecccccecssescoce 10 OO IF OO 
White Ses and Petersb 
First white deals, 3 ia, by rr in. 14 10 0 128 10 0 
ry) 55 3 ln. 9 in. 13 10 0 164 10 0 
Batten . 11 OO 2 00 
Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 0 14 10 o 
si a 20 in. by 9 in. 12 10 0 13 10 0 
err 10 0 10 10 0 
Pitch- nne: e 16 o o 18 0 o 
Under 2 in. thick extra 2 ꝙ . 0290 O 1 0 o 
Yellow Pine — First, regular sizes. 33 o o upwards. 
Oddments @eeseeveoeceneoesesvet@ 23 0 0 — 0 0 
Seconds, regular sizes 24 10 O 10 o 
Yellow Pine Gddments ... 20 00O 8800 
Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. o 3 6 046 
Danzig and Stettin Oak 
ae Ee ö 0 8 6 0 3 6 
S eseo . . Ó 2 3 o 2 6 
Wainscot Oak s, per ft. cuba oso 05 6 
Diy Vso O per ft. sup. as 
eaeteBeteoesaeeeeseeeeees ened 0 0 7 0 o 8 
in. do. eons O 0 6$ e o e 
Dry M Mahogany— Honduras, Tabas- 
co, per ft. sup.as inch ...... 009 » O28 
Selecta, Figury, per ft. sup. as 
‚ 66 O 3 6 08O 
Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 

as inch ...... 666 O OIO 0 1 0 
Teak, per 8 9 .. 17 0 0 83 00 
American Whitewood Planks— 

Per ft. c ub ˙ 0 4 0 : e * 
F looring— Per square. 
1 in. by 7 in. sior planed and 
WM ĩ˙’¹ KK 0 13 6 03:7 6 
1 in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
11 . gente . ae 0 14 0 o 18 0 
zł in. Hla w, planed 

match e O26 O & «6 

zin. by 7 in. ` white, planed and 

sh e e 2 E EEEE „„ EE] O II 6 0 13 6 

zin. by 7 in. white, planed 

match ceeccscsceseeess OIB O O84 O 

rt in- by 7 in ‘white, planed and 
łi a 5 om Ó 016 6 
. be; vel w ma 
bended om V-jointed boards o 11 o o 3 6 
z in. by 7 it do. do 014 o orb o 
2 in. by 7 in. do. da o 10 0 om 6 
zin.by7zin. do. do do orr: 6 o 13 6 
6-in. at 6d. to od. per square less than 3 · ia. 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
„ 
way Vans, per ton 
. . C. d. 4 3. d. 
Rolled Steel Ioists, ordinary sections 6 5s o 7 5 o 
e ere 3 2 6 9 3 0 
; Angles, Tees and ‘Channels, ordi- 

Ary sections 83 6 8 17 6 
Flitch Plates ere o 813 o 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 

including ordinary pattern 7 8 6 13 6 
METALS. 

Per ton, in London. 

lron— 4 . d. 4 . d. 

0 7 10 0 8 o o 
Staffordshire a Gown Bars, good 

merchant quality 8 o o 810 o 

Staffordshire ‘‘ Marked Barz. 10 10 0 2 e - 

Mild Steel Bars ................ 81150 9 3 O 

E Iron, basis price. „6 6e 6 „6 „ E 8 8 9 5 eo 

o — 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
METALS. 


Per ton, in London. 
sda 4 . d. 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by s ft. 
0 5 by sog. 
thicker .. 1: 15 0 . >œ 
1 » ef, and 4 · 12 230 
44. 16 0 0 „ 
Cot nails, 3 in- to 6 iini 9 $ O 18 0 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 
LEAD, &c. : 
Per ton, in Londoa. 
Lean—Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. & „„ 
EAD— Sheet, 23 up. 14 7 8 
Pipe in coils 66 6 6 „% „6 „ „6%%9V9 14 17 6 bed had e 
Soil pipe 5 6% % „% 17 7 6 = bd . 
po ipe csesooto soooooooso IF 7 6 5 0 bad 
Zinc—Sheet— 
Vieille Montagne. . ton 27 5 O ° ° 
Silesian 6659 6969• 799 27 0 0 . s s 
Corrsr— 
Strong Sheet TETELE per Ib. eo 0 os = = 
Thin 2525 5665 2 66 „„ „6 o oe O 0 11 P 8 = 
Copper aas p 0 0 11 
RASS— 

Strong Sheet. @eoetOsepeee 99 E 0 10 s ° Ld 
Thin ee %%% %%% „%% (7) @ OII . 7 bed 
Tin—English Ingots ...... 92 o 1 — >œ 
Sol. vonn - Plumber o O o — >œ 
Tinmen's 696525652 6 „„ „6 29 o o9 bd = bl 
Blowpipe 666959595 2 „ „6 „% pp o 8 x œ . 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES, 

15 oz. thirds seeaeseecaesocesnaseeneeceanee per ft. delivered. 
pe „6656 1 ee 97 

21 O. 6 %% %% % ——‚—bf % ee LL 
ee fourths. 6669696 „6 „6 (T) 90 
96 oz. thirdylss ... 4 90 90 
77 665656566562 66666 „66 „6 „„ se 99 T) 
32 O. thirds . eevee ee eoreveeseneese 88 se 92 90 
n fourths..... eas %%% % „% „%%% %% % „%%% „ T 90 90 
Fluted sheet, 333 ä 959596565ꝙ§⁊—a“ 95 oe 
eeaeeeoeeoeseaceeoe d. 98 90 
1 Hartley's Rolled d Plate —— 2 1 t 90 
57 u Pꝙ—L— 3 2 50 n 
90 99 oe 00 „„ LL $0 
OILS, &c. f s d. 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o 2 2 
” 59 95 in drums — 5522206 17 o s 6 
Boiled ,, sı in pipes or 95 m oss; 
in drums sees se ee ne LU E s 9 
Turpentine, i in ‘barrels... 66669695695 „646 90 eo 3 
e@e@eesen eeseecen oe E. 3 
Genine Ground English White te Lead per ton 80 10 0 
Red Lead, Dry ..cecees 695959597 26 57 20 0 9 
Best Linseed il Putty. coeese per cwt. o 8 o 
Stockholm Tartrrr (EE EEEE] per barrel K 18 0 
VARN ISH ES, &c. Per gallon. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish 2 % OO 8448 ©8008 08 78 Q 8 0 
Pale Copal Oak.. PT cs oc ek Q 10 6 
Superſine Pale Elastic o 6562666 6% „„ „„ „6 O ts 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church Oak ...0.e..seseeee. 0 10 O 
Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for of 
Churches @eee@@eosn € eseeesseeoseeeeeeeeeeeee @ I4 0 
Fine Elai Carvings. ee e eee e 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage coccccsceccees 0 16 0 
Fine Pale Maple 666552 2 „„ „„ 6%%/%çẽ 0 16 8 
Finest Pale Durable Copall ll. ⁊ : 016 O 
Extra Pale French Oil (TETIERE ee „eee eee 1 1 Q 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ....ccccccvscsccccee 0 38 0 
White Copal Enamel . 66656565 2 „„ „ „66 „ „60 1 4 0 
Pra Tatma seessscsocoecscesocsccccssese OIB O 
d VVV 0 10 6 
r A Japan 6 6 6 6 % % „% 6 „6666 „6666 666 666 66% %%6 PW 666 6.999009“ E 16 8 
88 and Mahogany Stain U] ũꝰ“ 722 0 È 0 
Brunswick B PFE E. 6 
Berlin Black ETE TIET %%%%6%%%% „„ „„ „„ „ „45 0 16 (e) 
Knotting . 6 6 „%% 0 % eee 8 10 0 
French and Bruah Poli. „ OIO © 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE. The responsibility of signed articles, lattem, 
. read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return vefecled communi 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
which nave been duplicated for other journals are NOT 
DESIR 

All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
piving addresses. 

_Any commission to a contributor to 5 an article is 
given subject to the approval of the article, when piper: 
by the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if u 
factory. The receipt by ane . of a proof of an article 
in t does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

A communications regarding lit and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR ; tbose 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 
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TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless autbenticated either bythe architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tende: 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
roo/., unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons, ] 

* Denotes accepted, t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


ATTERCLIFFE (Sheffield).—For rebuilding the Fox 
House Hotel, Shirland-lane and Ardmore-street. Atter- 
cliffe, Sheffield, for Messrs. the Directors of Thos. Berry & 
Co., Ltd. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, architects and sur- 
veyors, 14, St. James-row, Sheffield. Quantities by the 
architects: 


W. & A. Forsdyke £1,750 o| Martin & Hughes £1,539 © 


C. H. Gillam.... 1,725 o| M. Hancock .. 1,525 0 
Mastin & Son.... 1,635 © 9 H. Watkinson 1,513 0 
Enos Moore .... 1,605 J. Masson ...... 1,811 10 
T. ph iting 1,585 0] Hy. White 1,500 7 
J. H. Lilleker.. 1,573 0 J. W. Dickens 

A. Bradbury... 1,551 10 | 106, Clarence-st.“ 1,500 0 


BRIDLINGTON.—For the erection of an engine- 


room, &c. (Contract No. VIII.). for the Corporation. Mr. 

E. B. Matthews, C.E., Town Hall, Bridlington :— 

O. Atkinson . £8, 553 O 0 Sampson & Sid- 

Jarem & Sons 6 775 1s 0 dall. £5,680 o o 

J. Gould, Ltd. 6,467 13 1 | J. Sawdon.... 5,398 o o 

Good & Sons, 9 Hudson 5,310 O 0 
K 6,418 8 8 Storr & Sons, 

A. A. Booth 5,893 6 2 Bridlington* 5,238 o o 

R. Musk .... 5,792 10 5 [ Sprakes & Son 5,100 o p 


COCKERTON,—For the erection 
for Mr. A. Hunt. Mr. W. H. Bourne, 


of sixteen houses 
architect, Darling- 


ton :— 

Hodgson & Blackett & 
E £4,644 12 9 S KOs Oe 

W. A. Cowan 4,527 o 4| Bovd& Sons, 3,996 19 10 

J. W. & N. J. EJ. Airey, 
Mackenzie. 4,270 0 O Darlingtont 3,840 o o 

F. Shepherd.. 4,116 19 `o 


t Accepted provisionally, subject to modification. 


CROYDON.—For proposed house to 


be erected 


in 
St. Peter's- road, Croydon. Mr. Frank Wiudsor, archi- 
tect, 1, High- street, Croydon :— 
J. RB. 1,115 | E. J. Saunders 873 
J., Here 975 | D. Waller“ te 810 


MANSFIELD.—For the 


erection of schools for the 


Pleasley School Board. Mr. J. Perkin, architect, Main- 
street, Shirebrook, near Mansfield :— 
A. Eastwood . ke 4809 R. Peek. £4,000 iq 
* Greenwood .. 4466 A. F. Houfton, 
allance & Blythe 4,395 o Mansfield’ 3,992 O 
H. Reaville .. 4,370 o| W. Thomasson .. 3,973 o 
H. Moore.. 4225 13 | A. B. Clark...... 3-734 0 

Lund & Swann . 4,165 o 


REDHILL.— For the erection a dwelling-house on 


Redstone Park, Redhill, for Mr. J. T. Grellier. Mr. A. 
Waring Venner, architect, Redhill :— : 
Elsey & Sons. £1,360 o| J. White... . £1,179 10 
Chas. Parsons 1,320 O R. Wallace...... 1,178 o 
Kd. Worssell .... 1,225 o W. Wickman, 
r 1,191 o| Reigate{...... 1,135 0 


Amended and accepted at £1,100. 


REDHILL.—For the erection of a dwelling-house on 
Redstone Park, Redhill, for Miss L. Brown. Mr. 
Waring Venner, architect, Redhill :— 
Buckland & Waters £1,486 | W m. 


Wickman, 
E. Worssell 1,450 Reigate* 


„„ „„ „„ 1450 Beh tReet «ee tee eee 


REDHILL. — For the erection of dwelling-house on 


Redstone Hill, Redhill, for Mr. W. H. Fowler. Mr. A. 
Waring Venner, architect, Redhill ; — 
BU £1,42 5| J. J. Pink........-. £1,319 
Buckland & Waters. 1,350| R. W allace, Mers- 
N 1,345 Hnr. 1,178 


REIGAIE.— For the erection of dwelling-house on 


High Trees Park, Reigate, for Mr. Richard Adams, Mr. 
A. Waring Venner, architec t, Redhill :— 

Nightingale & Sons £2,050 | E. Worssell ........ £1,985 
Elsey & Sons ...... 1,995 | King & Son,Reigate} 1,910 


tł Amended and accepted at £1,950. 


SLOUGH.—For two new houses and shops at Slough 


(High-street), for Messrs. Nevile, Reid, & Co. Mr. J. G. 
Carey, architect, Windsor :— 
Goddard & Son ... £2,860] Hollis & Son £2,678 
E. K. Willett ...... 2,798 | fo Deverill ...... 2,584 
A. H. Reavell...... 2.774 + BOWE? scsesesi 2,528 
Burfoot & Son...... 2,700 


WINDSOR.—For shop in Thames- ang Windsor, 
for Messrs. Nevile, Reid, & Co. Mr. J. G. Carey, archi- 
tect, Windsor :— 


Goddard & Son £330 o o| Burfoot & Son.. £289 13 6 


WI NDSOR.— For second 


shop in Thames-avenue, 


Windsor, for Messrs. Nevile, Reid, & Co. Mr. J. G. 
Carey, architect, Windsor: 
oddard MSOs ern £388 


WINDSOR.—For house and shop, No. 28, Thames- 


street, Windsor, for Mr. A. H. Thornton. Mr. Ji; G. 
Carey, architect, Windsor :— i 

A. H. Reavell 1,493 o| E. K. Willett . £1,360 o 
H. D. Bowyer . 1,479 o| Burfoot & Son.... 1,332 10 
Goddard & Son.. 1,397 o| Hollis & Sons“ .e 1,248 o 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 

from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 

the rate of 19s. per annum (52 numbers) PREPAID, To all parts of 
Europe, Americ a, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 

c., zes. per annum, Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) 
should be addressed to the publisher of “THE BUILDER, 


Catherine-street, W. 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s, per annum (52 
numbers) or 4S. od. per quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 


receiving The Builder” by Friday Morning's Post. 


J.J. ETRIDGE, J! 


SLATE CE, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


ö * every other description of Slates, except e 


Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


B. NO WELL & CO. RED SANDFACED NIBBED 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 


Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


BATIMATES GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING. 


ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYSi1nSTOCK 


Applications for Prices, &c.. to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, 


WORKS 
E. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


FOR ALL ree PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials, 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and -milks 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and ‘terraces 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Ce. 


SPRAGUE & CO.’S, Ltd., 
“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


accurately and with despatch, [Telephone No. £34 


( 8, PRINCES STREET, SW. and 
METCHIM & SON ‘ss, CLEMENT'S LANE EC. 


“QUANTITY SU RVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1903, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


JOINERY 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, 


ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION, COLCHESTER, 


Telephone: 0195. “Orfeur, Colchester.” 


Telegrams: 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertioal Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 


Special attention is given to the above by 


French Asphalt Cp 


Contractors to 


H. M. Office of Works, The School Board for London, &. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, 
at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 


CANNON STREET, E.G: 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 
F. BRABY & 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 


Particulars on application. 


CO. 


CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LONDON: 352 to 364, EUSTON-ROAD, N.W., and 218 and 320, HIGH-STREET, BOROUGH, 8.x. 


LIVERPOOL: 
6 and 8, HATTON GARDEN. 


47 and 49, ST. ENOCH-SQUARE, 


GLASGOW : 


BRISTOL: 


ASHTON GATE WORKS, CORONATION RD 
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Vcour last article we 

followed out the 

treatment of Greek 

architecture in the 

work of Professor 

Anderson and Mr. 

Spiers; we now 

come to the Roman 

portion of the book, 

prefaced by a short 

chapter on Etruscan architecture, as supply- 

ing part of the origin of the Roman style. 

The two special points which Mr. Spiers 

notes as distinguishing the general arrange- 

ment of a Roman temple from a Greek one 

i are the mounting of the temple on a platform 

and the greater depth of the front portico ; 

the latter an Etruscan characteristic. There 

is also, as instanced in the case of the 

Temple of Fortuna Virilis, at the early part 

of the first century B.C., the employment of 

engaged columns against the wall of the 

cellar as a substitute for the genuine colon- 

nade. This, says the author, need not neces- 

sarily be a Roman invention, as we have 

: the example of the Temple of Jupiter 

at Agrigentum and that of the monument of 

Lysicrates. But can either of these be 

regarded as evincing any deliberate inten- 

tion on the part of the Greeks to choose this 

method of decorative architecture? In the 

Agrigentum example they were merely 

driven to it by constructive necessity, the 

scale of the Temple being too large for 

them to venture on architraves over an open 

colonnade; and as to the little Athenian 

monument, it has always seemed to us an 

open question, considering that the columns 

are complete in themselves and not merely 

appliqués, whether it was not at first built 

open, and walled in as an afterthought. It 

seems impossible to suppose that the Greek 

v mind could have seriously contemplated the 

use of an applied order as a mode of deco- 

ration, unless when forced to this or nothing 
by special circumstances. 

| As soon as we come on the Roman scene, 

however, we are far away from the simple 

and limited construction of the Greeks; and 

it is remarkable how the two forms of archi- 

tecture are representative of the materials 

available for building. The Greek marble, 

with its close texture, almost suggested, at 


least made possible, the fine detail and the 
frank and unpretentious structure of Greek 
architecture. The Roman, living in a land 
of soft tufa and of fine cementing material, 
developed an architecture suited to the com- 
bined capacities of his materials; but as 
splendour and richness of effect was not to 
be attained with these materials, veneering 
with marble was the result, at least for the 
interiors; a method which answered the im- 
mediate purpose but prejudiced the dura- 
bility of the architectural design, of which 
only the core survived the lapse of ages. 


4 Brickwork I found thee and marble I left thee,’ 

their Emperor vaunted ; 
“<: Marble I thought thee, and brickwork I found 
l thee,’ the tourist may answer.” 

The methods employed in Roman con- 
struc tion are concisely but clearly described 
and illustrated in Chapter IX. In the 
chapter on the Orders as used by the 
Romans Mr. Spiers gives prominence, in 
speaking of the Roman Doric Order, to the 
temple of Hercules at Cora, less popularised 
in books than others, and approaching much 
more nearly to Greek Doric than the examples 
given as typical in books of the orders. Here 
we have a column and capital very nearly 
resembling the Greek Doric, save in the 
presence of a small torus base to the column 
(probably derived, says the authof, from 
Tuscan services); and the outer triglyph 
is placed at the angle, as in Greek 
work, instead of being central with the 
axis of the column. Mr. Spiers observes 
that as the Tabularium, the Theatre 
of Marcellus, and the Colosseum, are al] 
engaged orders, used in a decorative sense, 
the difficulty of Vitruvius as to the triglyph at 
the angles never arose ; and he suggests that 
perhaps, after all, Vitruvius’s method was 
never employed in buildings which were 
actually columnar ; but we should not think 
this likely. The Cora Temple, from its close 
resemblance to Greek Doric, is probably an 
early Roman work; and it does not seem 
likely that Vitruvius would have spoken of 
the central position of the triglyph as the 
proper one had it not come into general 
acceptation in his day. The Romans, no 
doubt, thought that they were correcting a 
defect of alignment in the Greek order. 

The Corinthian capital is of course essen- 
tially a Roman achievement; but when the 
author observes that in this capital “ they 
masked the bell more effectually than we 


find in Greek examples,” one is tempted to 
ask—is that an improvement? It is cer- 
tainly less constructional in appearance, and 
probably we should feel it so if we saw a 
pure Roman capital for the first time in com- 
parison with the less completely developed 
Greek one; but we are accustomed to it by 
long habit now. The flat section of the leaf 
in place of the V section is certainly not an 
improvement, In fact the Roman Corin- 
thian capital is like the Roman Corinthian 
order generally ; exceedingly rich and sump- 
tuous in effect as a whole, but not showing 
artistic refinement in detail. 

There seem to be one or two oversights 
as to the correction of the press in this 
chapter; eg. The carving of the volutes 
are so much more refined,” and we came 
across some similar errors in other places ia 
the book, which should be looked to in a 
second edition, 

From the details of the Orders we pass to 
the general grouping and treatment of 
various classes ot Roman buildings. Mr. 
Spiers’s chapter on the Forums follows out 
the sequence in which the various forums in 
Rome were built, after the one celebrated 
irregular enclosure which was the original 
Forum of Rome. The author draws atten- 
tion to the difference between the feeling of 
the Romans and the Greeks in regard to 
irregularities of site; the Greeks being 
rather disposed to take advantage of the 
varying levels of a natural site for the 
picturesque disposal of their buildings in a 
manner suggested by the lines of the site ; 
while the Romans, more wealthy and 
possessed by more of the engineering spirit, 
levelled their sites, and set out buildings on 
them on symmetrical and axial lines. This 
latter preference for axial symmetry is, 
it is true, essentially an architectural 
way of looking at things; only the 
Romans went so far as to make a site 
symmetrical which was not naturally so, 
while the Greeks would take a site as it 
was. Both systems may be defended ac- 
cording to circumstances. The Roman 
axial system is essential to architectural 
grandeur of effect and expression; the 
Greek irregular system sorts better with an 
architecture distinguished by grace and 
finish rather than grandeur or great scale; 
so that each nation perhaps intuitively em- 
ployed the system best suited to its own 
architectural aspirations, 
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one-volume work of its kind that has yet 
appeared in our language, and one which 
should be interesting to educated readers 
generally, as well as to those who are in 
special sense students of architecture, 


cages opened to do so. We recommend to 
theorists on the Colosseum the study of the 
French restoration; it is much more prac- 
tical and commonsense than the fantastic 
and unscientific mechanical devices imagined 
by Parker and others. 

In the chapter on the Thermæ, the author 
suggests that the study of these buildings has 
a practical value to us now, as examples of 
the principles to be observed in the aggrega- 
tion of a number of large apartments ot differ- 
ent heights and dimensions, “a problem 
which at the present day has constantly to 
be solved, and from this point of view the 
actual purpose and use of each hall is of 
minor importance;” though it must be 
added that the understanding of the pur- 
pose and use of all the numerous apart- 
ments is a matter of the greatest archæo- 
logical interest. In regard to the general 
principle observed in planning the Therme, 
Mr. Spiers maintains, and we think rightly, 
that the Tepidarium constituted the nucleus 
and dominating motive of the whole plan, 
The Tepidarium, rising much higher than 
the adjoining halls, was lighted by a clear- 
story above their level; and the same 
principle is carried out in subordinate 
portions of the buildings, the larger apart- 
ment of a group rising higher than the rest 
and being lighted above their roofs. Mr. 
Spiers also touches upon an interesting 
point in regard to the actual constructive 
value of the columns in such buildings 
as the vaulted halls of the Therme, 
which he thinks have been too hastily 
assumed to be merely decorative in con- 
sequence of the fact that in the Basilica 
of Constantine the puzzolana concrete has 
held up the vaults in spite of the support 
ot the columns being removed; but he 
maintains that ‘this is exceptional; as a 
rule all the larger columns carried floors or 
vaults, and their removal has been fatal ;” 
a conclusion which, if established, removes 
one considerable reproach against the 
Roman architects. 

The succeeding chapters of the book de- 
scribe the Triumphal arches, the palaces of the 
Cæsars (the latter illustrated by an elaborate 
plan from M. Deglane’s restoration); Hadrian’s 
Villa, tombs, aqueducts, and private houses, 
with an added chapter on Pompeiian inte- 
riors and decoration, as affording the fullest 
information we have in regard to the Roman 
house. In speaking of Spalato, Mr. Spiers 
questions whether its importance, as an 
example of the decadence of the Classic 
columnar style and the first hint of an arched 
style, has not been exaggerated, as the west 
front of the Propylzea at Damascus (151 A.D.) 
shows the incident of the arch springing 
from the two central columns of the portico, 
and the entablature design carried round 
it; capitals carrying an arch without an 
intervening entablature are found in Pompeii; 
“and the accentuation of the Roman reliev- 
ing arch over a lintel, by enriching it with 
mouldings, is found in the second century in 
Asia Minor and Syria.“ It might have been 
well to give an illustration of one of these 
examples. 

A short glossary of terms used in Greek 
and Roman architecture is given at the end 
of the book, followed by a list of books 
relating to Classic architecture, most of 
which have been consulted in the prepara- 
tion of the present volume. As a compre- 


While the Romans carried their archi- 
tecture, in its main characteristics, wherever 
their armies went, they were occasionally 
impelled to variations of practice by the 
mature of the country or of the materials 
with which they had to deal. Mr. Spiers 
suggests this as the real cause of the re- 
markable outbreak of Cyclopean architecture 
at Baalbec; that the Romans employed the 
traditional labour of the country, which was 
Pheenician, and Phoenician architecture was 
megalithic. The Roman design probably 
showed a podium of a certain height in 
plain masonry, without any particular direc- 
tion as to the scale of the stories; the natives 
built it in their traditional way, and probably 
had some rough but effective machinery 
‘ready to hand for moving and placing im- 
mense blocks. They may however have 
been too slow about it to please their con- 
querors, as the megalithic system only ex- 
tends, after all, over a small proportion of 
the podium, and looks rather as if it had 
been indulged in as a kind of bravado. 

In speaking of Roman temples, the author 
notes that it is not always possible, in Roman 
work, to decide from the style its approxi- 
mate period of erection. “Some of the 
architecture of the first century is almost as 
debased as that of the third century.* It 
seems to have been a question as to the 
architect employed; for in Roman Imperial 
times at least we have come on the profes- 
sional architect as having areal existence. 
The notes on circular temples lead of course 
to the Pantheon and its history, and M. 
Chedanne’s discovery of its real date, all 
which is told at some length. In regard to 
the Roman built-up theatres—it is most 
characteristic of the Roman nature to take all 
that trouble and expense to build up the 
back of the “house” instead of following 
the example of the Greeks and taking advan- 
tage of a hollow site Mr. Spiers observes that 
the kind of erection which was first designed 
simply for utilitarian purposes became one of 
the finest architectural compositions it was 
possible to devise ; “ and, coarse as are the 
mouldings of the Colosseum and incorrect 
the relative proportions of the Orders, there 
is no more impressive monument in 
the world;” and we quite agree with 
him. Of course in the Colosseum mere scale, 
and the grand perspective of the curved 
lines, are elements in the effect. The author 
gives a full description of the Colosseum, 
without going much into the vexed ques- 
tions as to the actual working of the 
spectacles. But when he says that the 
French excavations undertaken in 1810, 
covered in 1814 and a second time re- 
opened some thirty years ago, revealed 
contrivances for raising the wild beasts to 
the arena level,” we must say that the 
French engineers’ drawings and restorations, 
which can be studied in the British Museum, 
convey no such idea on their part; they 
show in their restorations a series of inclined 
planes for the animals to run up, and justity 
this restoration by features delineated in 
their measured drawings of the remains as 
then existing. We have always considered 
that the ingenious devices of some restorers 
for winding up the animals in travelling 
cages or lifts were absurd ; as if a practical 
people like the Romans would have em- 
ployed hundreds of men in laboriously 
winding up animals which could run up of 


themselves, and only wanted to have their hensive résumé of the history and character. 
As in that of the third Sentry) te stande in the book: it stands in the book; | istics of Greek and Roman architecture this 


another grammatical oversight. must certainly be considered to be the best 
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ITALIAN NOTES. 


HE recent visit of the Emperor 
William II. to Italy has been 
marked by a curious manifesta- 
tion of his interest in matters 
artistic. After visiting the King of Italy and 
the Pope in Rome, he was accompanied by 
the former on an excursion to the Abbey of 
Monte Cassino, for the purpose of viewing 
the artistic labours of the modern Benedic- 
tines who inhabit that famous seat of ancient 
learning. Attended by all the stately dis- 
play which naturally accompanies the pre- 
sence of an emperor in company of a king, 
the two monarchs paid a hasty visit to the 
newly-decorated buildings on May 5, and 
the Emperor not only expressed his ap- 
proval in complimentary speeches about the 
famous institution of the Benedictine Order 
and its motto, “Ora et Labora,” but also 
presented the Abbot with the substantial 
proof of his approbation in the form of a sub- 
scription of 10,000 marks (500/.), 

The Benedictine Abbey of Monte Cassino 
would seem to be largely in the hands of 
German monks at the present day; at least 
the leading spirits in the community belong 
to that nationality. The abbot is a certain 
Padre Krug, who has passed the last forty 
years in Italy; the principal decorator is a 
monk named Padre Desiderio Lenz, a native 
of Bavaria, who is chiefly working at present 
on the mosaics and other details of the 
“Camera di San Benedetto.” 

Perched upon a hill so high above the 
nearest railway station that the heart of the 
average tourist rather sinks within him at 
such a climb, the abbey presents nothing of 
interest to the distant view, and a nearer 
approach reveals very few traces of any of 
its numerous rebuildings, or the extreme 
antiquity of its foundation. The present 
buildings are of the seventeenth century and 
still later; only a very few plain and unpre- 
tentious portions can claim to have any- 
thing venerable about them, and their 
designations are, of course, merely legendary. 
Within this very uninteresting building 
(speaking from an artistic standpoint) there 
is, however, a very vigorous effort being 
made to revive those artistic traditions which 
were specially identified with monastic in- 
stitutions during the Middle Ages, Photo- 
graphs have been published of various 
portions of the new works in progress, 
which were initiated more than a dozen 
years ago by the decoration of a chapel in the 
tower called “di San Benedetto,” a fragment 
of the more ancient buildings which is 
piously believed to date from the original 
monastery of A.D. 529. 

The style of work which has been adopted 
in this important modern monument is 
rather peculiar, and may almost be con- 
sidered to have a special cachet. It is 
unlike much of the modern “Gothic” or 
“Classic” with which the world has been 
inundated throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The effort has evidently been to 
revive the characteristics of the usually 
barbarous style of what are known as the 
dark ages, that is to say, of a period at least 
preceding the days of Giotto and Pisano. 
Such an attempt has a certain novelty about 
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it when it is carried out on the scale and 
with the determined intention which seems 
to mark this modern Benedictine community. 

Judged by ordinary standards, the decora- 
tions at Monte Cassino must fail as works 
of art, because they do not display the 
ordinary knowledge of technique and school- 
of-art study, which it would seem ridiculous 
to ignore, as necessary at the present day, 
in works of a monumental character. They 
can, therefore, only be considered as ex- 
pressing a desire to return to some primitive 
ideals, in protest against all that is modern in 
art and modes of thought. Such a style of 
art is, perhaps, more easily adapted to mosaic 
work than anything else, and, perhaps, with 
this idea the German Emperor criticised what 
he saw at Monte Cassino as being "a re- 
storation of the mosaic art particularly suited 
to the austere mysticism of Religion.” The 
numerous very low-relief sculptures which 
the monks are also executing have rather 
too much the appearance of poor copies of 
an imperfect type of art, but they are, at the 
same time, too rigid and precise in detail 
and design to deceive the student of old 
work. Monte Cassino will become an 
interesting monument of revived art in the 
cloister, and of the great religious enthusiasm 
of modern times. Its boneless saints and 
flat decorative figures, its mosaic backgrounds 
and “austere mysticism,” will represent an 
earnest protest of these latter years against 
the naturalism of worldly art, and as such it 
will always attract the admiration of 
certain minds. As art pure and simple, 
its chief interest lies in the fact that 
here in central Italy, removed from the 
ordinary influences of modern society, 
almost a school of ecclesiastical art 
has come into being for the purpose of 
executing architectural sculpture and deco- 
rations in the style of a period long betore 
the “Great Masters” had any existence. 
The new Benedictine art-development may 
be considered a success chiefly in as tar 
as it displays an enthusiastic spirit amongst 
the workers—a spirit such as animated the 
Munich school of Cornelius and Overbeck in 
the middle of the last century. It is very 
reminiscent of that famous old Munich 
school; but with the difference that the 
German artists of fifty years ago were not 
so archcologically inclined as their modern 
descendents who live under the rule of St. 
Benedict. 

The foundation stone of the new Cam- 
panile of St. Mark, in Venice, was laid with 
much ceremony and jubilation on St. Mark’s 
day by the Count of Turin. This ceremony 
has been hurried on in rather a premature 
way by the party which insists upon the 
restoration, but for the present the project 
seems somewhat vague, and it is not yet 
settled whether the restored tower is to be 
carried up to the full height and design ot 
the original. It is understood that the 
Government will be responsible to the 
amount of 3,000,000 lire, the half of which 
has already been subscribed by the public. 

In other parts of Italy very little of artistic 
importance has taken place during the hast 
few months. The Cathedral of Florence has 
been completed as regards its modern ex- 
terior by the setting up of the great central 
Goor of bronze in the west front. This 
immense doorway (about 26 ft. high by 
I3 ft. in width) is the work of Agosto 
Passaglia, a pupil of the celebrated Floren- 
tine sculptor, Dupré. It is a very ordinary 
production of the style of fifty years ago, 
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and hardly calls for criticism. In Italy, the 
“ Gothic” reproductions of the nineteenth 
century are, perhaps, more utterly inept and 
generally unsatisfactory than in any other 
country, Ata time when Pugin in England, 
or Viollet-le-Duc in France, were showing 
what could be done in reproducing the 
styles of the Middle Ages, the Italians 
were content with the most deplorable 
pasteboard imitations of their own medieval 
work—imitations which even a theatrical 
scene-painter might have been ashamed of, 
It is remarkable that even at the present 
day this pasteboard “restoration” style 
should still survive and be admitted into the 
most important public monuments, The 
exterior of Florence Cathedral, which has 
been rebuilt to all intents and purposes 
during the last hundred years, may now be 
considered as a truly grand example of 
nineteenth-century Gothic. Its concluding 
detail is this great west door, with its artless 
academic bas-reliefs under weakly-desigued 
„Gothic“ canopies, its perfect execution 
and mechanical lifelessness of effect. The 
work has cost the not inconsiderable sum of 
125,000 lire (5,000/.), and the weight of 
metal employed amounts to 12 tons. 
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NOTES. 


WE seem to have by no means 
come to the end yet of the 
surprises which the Palace of 
Minos has in store for us. Mr. Evans's 
long letter in the Tunes of the 5th inst. 
described the discovery of a new and 
important residence, apparently a_ kind 
of royal villa, at a little distance from 
the main palace, and of which, as it 
was partly on the side of a hill, nearly 
the whole upper story can be made out. 
We also hear of the discovery of King 
Minos’s private theatre in the great palace, 
with a tier of stepped seats looking down 
on a small paved area. A day or two later, 
however, Mr. Macmillan communicated to 
the Times the account of another find, which 
was considered sufficiently sensational to be 
the subject of a telegram, consisting of deco- 
rative objects in porcelain, including vases, 
inlays, reliefs, and especially a number of 
figures, about a foot high, showing complete 
and minute representation of costume, We 
are not told whether these figures have the 
false and unnatural thinning at the waist 
which is shown in the painted figures. But 
this whole excavation is a more remarkable 
inlet into the remote past than was furnished 
even by Hissarlik. Whether the enterprising 
archzeologists who have carried out the ex- 
cavations have not gone a little too fast in 
already discriminating and tabulating the 
successive schools and phases of “ Minoan 
Art may perhaps be questioned. But they 
have gone far to show that events which 
have long been regarded as mythical may be 
transferred to the domain of history. 


The News from 
Knossos 


HAvixo from time to time 
commented upon the serious 
loss of life in the Metropolis, 
and also on the great wastage of property, in 


The Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. 


such conflagrations as those of the Barbican 


and Cripplegate fires, we would call the 
attention of the London County Council to 
the necessity of utilising the opportunity of 
the impending change of command to 
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consider the advisability of placing the 
Brigade in the hands ot an official who 
would be more in touch with the structural 
aspect of the Metropolis than a naval or 
military officer. The problems of life-saving, 
of fire-extinction, and of precautionary 
measures against fire are becoming more 
and more subjects demanding a thorough 
constructional education. Life-saving and 
fire-fighting are no longer solely matters 
of routine, discipline, and pluck. It is 
essential that the command should be in the 
hands of one who, whilst being a good 
disciplinarian, will thoroughly understand 
the architectural and engineering require- 
ments of his position. The firemasters 
in Scotland, who fulfil similar functions to 
those of our Chief Officers, pay far greater 
attention to constructional questions than 
has been the case in London. Some of the 
great provincial centres in England likewise 
have already understood this side of the pro- 
blem of reducing the annual fire waste; and 
in Northern Europe such appointments are 
now usually given to either surveyors, 
engineers, or members of the constructional 
branch of the Army. 


FROM the report of the Insur- 
ance Company’s inspector on a 
recent fire in the Roosevelt 
Building, New York, some useful lessons 
may be learned by those who have not yet 
acquired the knowledge supposed to be 
possessed by the insurance engineer. The 
building is defined as being of the class 
“commonly designated as fireproof buildings 
with unprotected ironwork occupied for 
mercantile and like manufacturing purposes,” 
One satisfactory feature is that the first 
warning was afforded by an automatic alarm, 
an appliance of which we seem to hear very 
little in Great Britain. The fire spread very 
rapidly, ascending the central staircase and 
elevator shaft, and entered each of the 
floors above. In parts of the sixth and 
seventh floors, some 2 in. hollow tile 
plastered partitions succeeded admirably in 
arresting the flames, but the eighth floor, 
having no such partitions, suffered 
very severely. Five of the cast-iron 
columus supporting the roof broke off 
clean, 2 ft. from the top, and all the 
others were badly warped, as well as part 
of the outer framework, where the protection 
was knocked off by the falling roof beams. 
These beams caused other injury, some 
falling through the eighth floor and deflecting 
the seventh floor, while another part fe)l 
upon the stair landing, and descended to the 
bottom of the building, carrying away all the 
landings in succession. The ironwork in 
the sixth and seventh floors is generally 
good, and structurally the building has not 
been much injured below the eighth floor. 
Damage to the exterior walls is slight, but 
it they had been of stone it is thought that 
the loss would have been much greater. The 
lessons to be learned may be thus briefly 
summarised :—(1) That vertical openings 
not thoroughly enclosed in fireproof material 
constitute an extremely vital defect, making 
an otherwise well-designed building practi- 
cally at the mercy of any fire when once 
fairly started ; (2) That unprotected ironwork 
is thoroughly dangerous; and (3) That the 
provision of two stairways is imperative for 
the safety of occupants and for the use of 
firemen. In the present case, if the iron- 
work had been protected, and the vertical 
0 
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Openings adequately enclosed, t is tolerably 
certain that the fire would not have spread 
beyond the floor on which it broke out. 
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. No less than four distinct 
Direct and i 3 

Indirect Under- modes of underpinning are 
| Pinning. exemplified in a description 
recently given by the Engineering Record. 
The foundations of a wall, 75 ft. long, form- 
ing one side of a six-story building, had to 
be removed and carried down several feet to 
the sandy bottom of a new excavation, 
rendered necessary by the erection of an 
adjoining building. The wall was tempo- 
rarily carried by needle-beams, resting at 
one end on sills laid on the cellar floor, and 
supported at the other by a series of posts, 
inserted aiter the wall had been lifted bodily 
by screw-jacks. Brick piers were next built 
up between the needles from new footings to 
take the weight of the old wall, and after 
removal of the needles the remaining brick- 
work was added, the whole being wedged 
up and thoroughly grouted. The corner of 
the front wall was supported entirely from 
the inside by a-horizontal timber cantilever, 
of which one end was inserted and wedged 
into a recess cut in the brickwork, and the 
other end reacted against a post wedged 
across the under side of several joists 
in the basement floor, while the fulcrum was 
furnished by a set of the needle beams 
already mentioned. At the opposite end of 
the building the corner was similarly sup- 
ported. Another ingenious piece of work in 
the same building was the support of a 
heavily-!loaded stone pier, 4 ft. square, by 
means of two cantilevers, the short arms of 
which were secured to the pier by steel pins, 
and the reaction of the long arms was taken 
by posts wedged up against distributing 
beams across the under side of the floor 
above, In this manner the pier was safely 
supported so as to permit the removal of the 
footing and the building of a new foundation. 
At one part of the side wall a stone pier, 2 ft. 
square, had to be underpinned with the 
wall. It was difficult to secure bearings tor 
temporary supports, and unsafe to cut away 
material for the insertion of a needle beam. 
Therefore, a pair of steel pins were inserted 
horizontally to take bearing upon one of the 
main needles, and the other side was sup- 
ported by the aid of a cantilever placed 
below the foot of the pier in a notch cut into 
the foundation, the long arm of the canti- 


Jever reacting through a post wedged against 
the basement floor-beams, 


By these simple 
devices one side of the buiiding was rendered 
independent of the old foundations, and it 
naturally follows that if any subsidence had 
been feared it would have been perfectly 
easy to guard against injury by jacks acting 


between the posts and the various support- 


ing beams. 
, HOWEVER excellent may be 
55 the qualities of a paint, it is 


impossible to expect that it 


will be effectual in protecting steelwork, 
unless the mill scale, rust, dirt, and grease 


have previously been removed. After 


_leaving the rolling mill, steel is often stored 


in exposed positions for a considerable time 
before use, so oxidation progresses to such 
an extent that cleaning with wire brushes 
is not sufficient to permit the paint to come 


into immediate contact with the metal. 
When specifications demand the sand-blast 
cleaning of structural steel, rolling-mill pro- 
prietors and structural engineers will provide 
the necessary equipment, as they have now 
provided modern drilling-machines for drill- 
ing holes instead of punching them. At 
present, competition prevents any indus- 
trial firm from taking the lead, and the 
purchaser must pave the way for any re- 
form of the kind. There are very few reccrds 
Showing the results of sand-blast cleaning 
on an extensive scale, and a paper on 
the subject, lately read before the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, will therefore be 
read with considerable interest. The author 
gives an account of the experience gained 
in the cleaning of more than 135,000 sq. ft. 
of railway viaducts at Columbus, Ohio, and 
describes both the apparatus used and the 
methods of procedure. From one of the 
tables it appears that the cost averaged 
about 14d. per square foot, including the cost 
of trestles, flagmen, and time wasted by 
interruptions. It must also be observed 
that the viaducts were generally covered 
with heavy rust and several layers of old 
paint. In new work the expense would, of 
course, be much less. 
steel was cleaned bright, so that it had the 
appearance of frosted silver, and paint put 
on a year ago still holds on firmly, being to 
all intents and purposes as good as when 
applied. In matters affecting the future 
safety and durability of buildings, there is 
nothing like beginning at the proper place 
with precautionary measures. With struc- 
tural steel, the proper thing undoubtedly is 
to be sure that the metal is quite clean 
before any paint or other protection is 
applied. 


A YAPER on the design and 
arrangement of electric light 
stations was read by Mr, 
Ernest Matthews to the Society of Engi- 
neers on Monday night.“ The author 
illustrated his paper by drawings of the 
Bridlington Electricity Works, and so his 
remarks had reference mainly to the design 
of small stations. His statement that one- 
seventh of the roof of the engine-house 
should be skylight was criticised in the 
subsequent discussion, it being contended 
by one speaker that this would be insuffi- 
cient in a smoky town, and by another that 
on a hot summer’s day it would be unbear- 
able. Another point which called forth some 
criticism was the statement that the floor- 
level of the boiler-house should be several 
feet below that of the engine-house. In 
some cases this may be convenient, but it is 
not always advisable. American engineers 
often place the boiler-room over the engine- 
room, and the coal-bunkers over the boilers, 
This arrangement is sometimes used in this 
country—for example, in the power station 
of the Bristol Tramway Co. The remark 
that every material of an inflammable nature 
should be omitted as far as practicable from 
the building is hardly consistent with the 
use of matchboarding for the temporary end 
of the engine-house. The remarks on the 
wind pressure on the chimney-shaft were 
not very scientific, the data given by Rankine 
and Molesworth being quoted, whilst Buchetti 
and recent Continental practice is ignored. 
The greatest danger from wind-pressure does 
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* A résumé of the paper will be found on another page, 
under the heading Engineering Societies.” 


The surface of the 


incorrect. 


not arise ſrom the maximum pressure during 
a gale, but from the danger of sudden gusts 
synchronising with the natural period of 
oscillation of the shaft. Rough empirical 
formulz are given for the height of a chim- 
ney-shaft required to burn a given amount 
of fuel per hour, but no formulz are given 
for the area of the cross-section required. 
The rules of the London County Council as 
to the heights of shafts are also quoted. 
We do not think, however, that these were 
fixed so as to produce the most suitable 
draught for a given consumption of coal, but 
rather so as to prevent them being a nuisance 
to the neighbourhood. 


The Institution LHE annual general meeting of 
88 Eng a the Institution of Gas Engi- 

‘neers has been held this week 
in London. On Wednesday morning a 
lecture on Calorics and Candles, in which 
was discussed the relationship between the 
heating power and the illuminating value of 
gas, was delivered by Professor Vivian B. 
Lewes. The lecturer stated that when 
using non - luminous water - gas and an 
ordinary Welsbach mantle he obtained light 
of 158 candle- power when the gas was 
consumed at a rate of 8:15 cubic feet per 
hour, which is equivalent to 193 candles per 
cubic foot, With coal-gas the average 
result yielded by the same mantle may 
be taken as So candles with a consumption 
of 4 cubic feet per hour, or 20 candles per 
cubic foot. The lighting efficiency of coal- 
gas as commonly used at the present time is, 
therefore, practically the same as that of 
water-gas, although the heating value of 
coal-gas is twice as great as that of water- 
gas. Professor Lewes also showed a Wels- 
bach mantle heated to incandescence by 
producer-gas. In spite of the fact that the 
producer-gas had a heating value which was 
less than one-third that of coal-gas, the mantle 
emitted a light of 150 candle-power. It 


is true that the gas had to be consumed at a 


rate of 30 cubic feet per hour, and that the 
efficiency was therefore only 5 candles 
per cubic foot, but it is evident that the 
statement that Mond gas and Dowson gas 
cannot be used for incandescent lighting is 
Among the papers read before 
the Institution was one by Mr. S. O. 
Stephenson on “The Lewes Process at 
Tipton,” in which it was shown that the 
process of passing water-gas through coal- 
gas retorts while the coal is being carbonised 
has been brought into daily use at Tipton, 
and has resulted in a larger yield of gas 
from the coal and a material reduction in the 
cost of manufacture. An interesting paper 
by Mr. Walter Grafton dealt with the 
methods of testing low-grade gas for 
illuminating power. 


1 aae THE historic exhibition of 
anr Etching English engravings and etch- 
. ` ings in the first floor galleries 

of the Indian Section at South Kensington 
Museum is admirably arranged and very 
complete as a representative collection. The 
nucleus of the collection has been made by 
a selection of engravings and etchings from 
the Art Library in the Museum, supplemented 
by loans from private owners. The exhibits 
are classified in successive bays in chrono- 
logical order, commencing with line engrav- 
ings of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries, where one can see examples of 
the careful and laborious but rather 
mechanical line-engraving of this early 
period, as exemplified in such work as that 
ot Elstracke and others. With the second bay 
we come to the etchings of Hollar aud the 
engravings of Faithorne, and in the 
third bay to the mezzotints of the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, among 
which is an example (lent by the King) ol 
Prince Rupert's remarkable plate known as 
„The Great Executioner ”—" great” as to size 
merely, to distinguish it from the small work 
called also “The Executioner.” Further 
examples of mezzotint and line engravings 
ot the eighteenth century follow in the two 
next bays; in the latter there are several 
examples of that conscientious worker 
Woollett, somewhat prosaic in style and 
feeling, but exhibiting, as in Roman 
Edifices in Ruins” (146: after Claude) that 
careful management of line which gives such 
a value to his work, in which every detail, 
though copied, is in a sense designed afresh 
by the engraver; a more solid and intel- 
lectual type of work than mezzotint, though 
it has not the breadth and softness of effect 
of the latter. Some of the subjects have a 
historical interest apart from the artistic 
merit of the engraving; Rooker’s “ Scot- 
land Yard,” for instance, dated 1766; 
while Sharp’s engraving of West's “ king 
Lear ” shows what sort of melodrama a R.A. 
of the period could consider as a worthy 
illustration of Shakespeare, In another bay 
Elizabeth Judkins's Mrs. Abington” is a 
singularly fine mezzotint after Reynolds; 
while in bay 12 two reproductions of Rey- 
uolds's Venus” (lately at Messrs. Lawrie's 
gallery), a stipple by Collyer and a line 
engraving by Raimbach, show how little 
reliance is sometimes to be placed on the 
accuracy of an engraver; for the two, taken 
from the same picture, differ materially ; 
Raimbach’s line is the best aud most artistic 
of the two. In the bays devoted to more 
modern productions we have of course many 
works which are original art and not repro- 
ductions, many of them well known. Among 
the later engravings it is remarkable how 
exactly Cousins’s style suits the character of 
Lawrence’s pictures ; Cousins seems to have 
been created to engrave Lawrence. The 
best original etchers of to-day are well repre- 
sented in the collection. 


Punch atthe WHILE we have at South 
Wordbury Kensington this retrospective 
ee exhibition, a modern develop- 

ment of work in black and white is illus- 
trated in the exhibition at the Woodbury 
Gallery in Bond-street of “ Original Pictures 
from Punch (‘for Punch” would be more 
correct), The humour of the situations is, 
of course, part of the attraction in an ex- 
hibition of this kind; but from the purely 
artistic point of view it is interesting to see 
all this work in various styles of black and 
white in its original form and scale, before 
being reduced down to the size required for 
publication. Mr. Halkett leads off the show 
with drawings which, with the exception of 
the pencil sketch of Herr Richter, are rather 
mechanical] in the use of line; there is much 
greater freedom in the style of Mr. Armour, 
who follows him. Mr. Phil May is repre- 
sented by half a dozen drawings, of which 
the best is No. 17, The Tourist and the 
Oldest Inhabitant,” a capital strong piece 
of line drawing. Among those of Mr. Boyd 


No. 24 is worth special attention. Mr. 
Charles Harrison’s sketches of the Arctic 
railway station and of “Life Under the 
Sea ” (41 and 42) are admirable examples of 
the reductio ad absurdum, the latter espe- 
cially, in which the resemblance to human 
figures and surroundings in fish form is very 
cleverly carried out. Mr. Bernard Partridge 
is very largely represented, and his are 
among the finest drawings, both for point 
and meaning and for power of design; 
especially "A Short Memory” (69) and 
“After the Coronation Revels” (81). Mr. 
Reed’s extravaganzas are very good; Mr. 
Maybank gives delightful fairy pictures, and 
Miss Wallace-Dunlop three little studies of 
children and their ways. Mr. Linley Sam- 
bourne naturally occupies a large space in 
the collection ; perhaps the finest of his con- 
tributions is Costume and Cost (177). 


Ar the French Gallery in Pall 

French Mall a point is made of the 
ry. 

exhibition of four pictures and 
a number of sketches and studies, chiefly in 
pencil, by Professor Menzel, a painter who 
has achieved a wide reputation, and received 
a great many honours, in virtue of a talent 
for realistic execution which appears to be 
totally unaccompanied by any feeling for 
beauty. We confess that we have never 
been able to understand the fuss that is 
made by art critics and dealers about Herr 
Menzel's work. His large picture (large 
comparatively speaking) of Market Day, 
Piazza d' Erbe, Verona (2), is what we call an 
utterly prosaic style of art, and the sketches 
and studies come under the same category. 
Thinking of the beauty of pencil studies and 
sketches by Leighton and other artists one 
could name, these seem merely coarsely ° 
executed memoranda with no interest 
beyond that ol their use to the painter as 
such. The only thing that is really pleasing 
among them is the small-scale portrait, 
No. 34, which shows a remarkabiy con- 
scientious finish of the head, with more 
refinement of style and feeling than is seen 
in the oil paintings, The gallery contains 
also a miscellaneous collection which in- 
cludes some fine and interesting works— 
several small landscapes by Corot and 
Daubigny; a Fete Champétre” by 
Monticelli, which for the first time enables 
us to understand why some persons profess 
an admiration for this artist, whose pictures 
in general suggest the idea of being puzzles 
in worsted-work, but in this one there is 
style and a certain beauty of its own; there 
are two good pictures by Jacques, of which 
“L’Abreuvoir” is the best; La Toilette” 
by Fantin-Latour, one of his figure-pictures 
which seem to radiate light and colour; a 
fine cattle picture by Troyon; two architec- 
tural interiors by Herr Bosboom, who has 
achieved the faculty of indicating a great 
deal ot architectural detail and texture in a 
very slight method of execution ; and a sea- 
painting by Isabey, Running for Shelter,” 
which shows that the French in his day 
were no better marine painters than they 
are now. 


The 
Ga 


THE Summer Exhibition of the 
Dank Sete” Dudley Gallery Art Society 

contains much pleasant and 
pretty work in water-colour, but not very 
much that claims higher praise than that. 
Among the works that have more indi- 
Aiduality of style and subject are Mr. Lexden 


Pocock's The Stile on the Common (80), 
n reality a foreground study of gorse with 
Cistance seen through it; and Miss Jex- 
Blake's A Still Day at Rye (81), a 
picture which recalls Crabbe's descrip- 
tions of bare and rather melancholy 
coast scenery. Others that may be singled 
out are Mr. Stormont’s “ Road to the Shore” 
(77); Mr. Roscoe's Summer Afternoon on 
the Exe” (93), the broad estuary of the Exe 
with the water blue in the sunlight; Miss 
Bernard’s “Harfleur Quay” (142); Mr. 
Standen’s A Riviera Valley” (163), re- 
calling the pretty but rather mannered style 
and finish of Birket Foster; Mr. Aldridge’s 
“The Coast of Devon” (201); Mr. Walter 
Severn’s “Gorse at St. Jean de Luz” 
(208), a foreground study backed by the 
silhouette of a distant hill; Mr. George 
Marks’s “A Sandpit” (235), quite one 
of the best things in the room; Mr. 
Stannard's The Green Mill” (244), in 
which the wooden windmill, painted a 
decided green, gives a curious and unusual 
touch of colour to the landscape; Mr. 
Coleridge's “Clovelly” (249), showing a 
bird’s-eye view of the little port from the 
high ground; and Mr. Duassut's A Wit- 
shire Cottage” (253). Mrs. Sydney Bris- 
towe's two life-size heads (1 and 20), 
executed in broad washes, are rather a new 
style of work in this exhibition, and are 
clever and artistic in execution, though little 
more than sketches on a large scale. 


AT Messrs. Dowdeswell’s Gal- 

ae ier and leries there is an exhibition of 
work in enamel and gold and 

silver, by “Nelson and Edith Dawson,” 
which includes among other things the 
beautiful triptych that was at the Arts and 
Cralts Exhibition. The effect to be got by 
the union of the translucent colour of enamel 


with tue brigut suttace and fluc hes of 


silver Work is happily illus rated iu many ot 
these productions; and thuugh gold is more 

costly and perhaps more durable, we do not see 

that it is in any other respect equal to silver 

ſor the purpose of work of this kind; the 

silver sets off the enamel colour better, and 

shows the lines of the metal design better 
than gold. We may mention especially, as 
beautiſul examples, the two little silver 
bowls, hexagonal in shape, with enamel on 

the lids, Nos. 3 and 7. The metal part of 
the work is charmingly designed in these, 
in a kind of playful suggestion of architec- 
tural detail, and the coloured enamel 
decorates the lid. The “Silver Box with 
Cloisonné Enamel” (23) is a good example 
of the effect of play of slightly curved 
line in an object of very simple design. 
“A Mirror in Setting of Silver and 
Enamel” (27) shows a small mirror- 
cover wlth richly-coloured red flowers 
in enamel. Among others that are par- 
ticularly good are a bowl in hammered silver, 
with enamelled lid (52), and a silver salver 
with a raised centre decorated with armorial 
bearings in enamel (55). Among the per- 
sonal ornaments a pendant (87) shows how 
gold, enamel, turquoise, and brilliants, can 
make a charming combination; and a very 
effective lady's belt-clasp is shown in one 
case, the two halves of the clasp decorated 
with two swans, facing each other, in 
cloisonné enamel, The collection is full or 
objects of beauty, and should be of interest 
to architects, design of this kind having so 
much ffinity with architectural dc coration. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—III. 


OTHER pressing subjects have compelled us 
to suspend our review of the architectural 
exhibits at the Royal Academy for a time; we 
now return to it to consider some of the 
designs for domestic and street architecture. 
Of the former there are a considerable number, 
but too many of them are merely pretty water- 
colour sketches of more or less picturesque 
houses of what may be called the “wigwam" 
or “hut” type, in which the object of the de- 
signer appears to be to make the house appear 
as far as possible the result of accident or of 
the “fortuitous concurrence of atoms.” Many 
are without plans ; some which have plans are 
without a compass—an important element in 
regard to the planning of a house which too 
many exhibiting architects seem to overlook. 

Taking them in the order of hanging, the 
first we come on is Crathorne Hall” (1,444), 
by Messrs. Ernest George & Yeates; two 
brown-tinted elevations, one on a large the 
other on a smaller scale, and a plan, of what is 
presumably a new house, though it is made to 
look very like an old one. Old or new, how- 
ever, it is a pleasant quiet building to look at ; 
Georgian in general character, the skyline 
diversified by two high-raised roofs of concave 
outline over the two extremities of the facade 
facing the fore-court, and which terminate in 
small lanterns or cupolas, one of them contain- 
ing the bell which is a convenient addition to a 
soli country house. In the plan the offices 
are grouped round three sides of a court, and 
are well shut out from the house and 
yet convenient of access. There is no 
compass, and we observe that dining-room, 
hall, and morning-room all face the same 
way, but what is the aspect there is nothing to 
show. This may be all right however, unless 
the hall acts as drawing-room ; there is no 
drawing-room shown on the plan ; it may be, 
of course, on the first floor, though this 
arrangement, inevitable generally in town 
houses, is not a common one in country 
houses. The garden front has three projecting 
bays, two finishing in a curved pediment, the 
centre one in a straight-lined one, with an 
order beneath it. Altogether a very pleasing 
house, if somewhat too archzological in cha- 
racter. 

Mr. Mountford’s “ Proposed Flats and Busi- 
ness Premises, Sloane-square”’ (1,450) is hung 
too high to be well seen ; and the same may 
be said of Professor Pite’s “ Restaurant, Great 
Portland-street (1,451), which looks as if it 
merited a better place, as a broadly treated and 
effective piece of street architecture; the 
ground story is a series of round arches on 
narrow piers, with a cornice over, above which 
is a kind of mezzanine of larger semicircular 
arches, each bay of which includes two bays 
of the lower arcade. This portion is in stone 
(jadging from the colouring); above are two 
stories in brick, of simpler treatment. This is 
a geometrical elevation, and hardly needs a 
plan, as it is obviously only a street screen. 

Messrs. Mallows & Grocock’s ‘“Dalham 
Hall” (1,454) is apparently an addition to a 
very plain old square brick house with a 
formal garden in front of it; the latter is 
perhaps really the point of the drawing. A 
small plan shows what is old and what is new. 
Mr. Ernest Williams’s two elevations (hung 
very high) of Nos. 27 and 28, Pall Mall (1,458) 
seein to show an effective treatment of Late 
English Renaissance materials grouped with a 
certain originality. Messrs. Wimperis & 
East's “ House, Leicester-square ” (1,471) is a 
bold and picturesque treatment of a street 
front, with two lofty oriels running through 
three stories of the building ; these, however, 
rather crush the ground story, and the decorative 
corbels, pleasing in themselves, which appear 
to carry the projections, would have been 

better for a simpler and more massive treat- 
ment—more of the appearance of ing 
weight. But this is a pleasing front, showing 
some nice decorative detail. 

Mr. A. T. Bolton’s small line drawing of the 
interior of the dining-room at Ingram House, 
Stockwell (1,469), apparently a public dining- 
room, is worth more attention than its unpre- 
tending appearance will get for it; it is a 
simple but dignified interior, wainscotted up to 
the impost of the large circular-headed win- 
dows, and with a ceiling divided by wide 
“ soffits”” into compartments, each of which has 
a circular panel divided off by an enriched 
moulding. It is a room that might have been 
worth a more elaborate drawing. Mr. R. 


Blomfield’s “ Caythorpe Court, Lincolnshire 
(1,467) is a bird’s-eye view hung too high to be 
intelligible, with the usual charming judgment 
with which, in the architectural room, bird's-eye 
views, which should be seen from above, are 
nearly always hung high up. On the other 
hand we find on the line Mr. Knowles’s 
“ Lintclose, Northumberland” (1,472), a re- 
spectable line drawing of a respectable house ; 
but how it has merited, either in respect of 
drawing or architectural interest, to be hung 
in 80 prominent a position, is a question that 
perhaps even the author of it may have asked 
himself. In many respects, indeed, the manner 
in which drawings are selected for good or bad 
positions favours the idea that it is mainly left 
Messrs. 
“ Hospital for Epilepsy 
Maida Vale” (1,476) is a very pleasing design, 
with its series of coupled columns carrying the 
balconies between the projecting wings, and 
the building looks better in reality than it does 
in the drawing ; but it is ridiculous to hang a 
hospital drawing without a plan, seeing that in 
such a building plan is the first and foremost 
consideration ; but that is the way in which 
architecture is illustrated at the Royal Academy. 
In Mr. Figgis’s “ Inebriates’ Home, Lingfield ” 
(1,475) we have, for a wonder, a bird’s-cye view 
hung where it should be, below the eye ; show- 
ing a range of quiet home-like buildings placed 
round three sides of a quadrangle, with a 
garden in the centre, and the chapel occupy- 
It seems just the 
kind of building to express the purpose of 
leading people back to a simple, natural, and 


to the jucgment of the carpenters. 
Young & Hall's 


ing part of the fourth side. 


healthful life. 


(1,496) looks an 


apparently additions to an old 


how common this mistake is. 


tion is a mere street screen. 


is a frontin 


owes something to the artistic colouring and 
get-up of the whole; in this case a small plan 
is added. Mr. J. Oldrid Scott's New Rectory, 
Oxted ” (1,526), is a house in what we call the 
“brick hut” style, looking almost ostentatiously 
contemptuous of design, but with a certain 
character about it, and a plan well arranged for 
parish business ; we notice here again that the 
dining-room and drawing-room are identical in 
plan and aspect, so that when there is too much 
sun in the one there must be too much in the 
other also. The same aspect cannot be equally 
good for drawing-room and dining-room ; 


though of course there are cases where aspect 
is intentionally sacrificed to prospect. 


Messrs. Nicholson & Corlette's Burton 


Mr. Arnold Mitchell’s “ Maesycrugian Manor, 
Carmarthenshire ” (1,490) is a finely drawn and 
tinted elevation of a solid-looking mansion in 
Domestic Gothic style, with a touch of castel- 
lated character in the large low square tower 
over the entrance part of the house ; and the 
plan has points of interest, especially in the 
shape of the drawing-room, a long room placed 
across one end of the house, with two deep 
square bays projecting from the side anda 
semicircular bay at one end; as the only entry 
to the room is by a door near one end, 
there is an element of surprise as well as 
of picturesque effect in turning into this 
large room. Mr. Prentice’s “ Witham Hall” 
important piece of work, 
house, 
but hung too high to read the plan properly. 
At the angle of room with which we have now 
got there is quite a collection of small pretty 
water-colour drawings of country houses, 
rather however reminding one of Bacon’s dry 
sentence—“ these are but toys; some of them 
have no plans, others have plans which tell one 
a little too much ; No. 1,513, for instance, is a 
charming little drawing of a house, only the 
small plan thrown in at one corner shows that 
both dining-room and kitchen have a south-west 
aspect—exactly the worst they could have, and 
that the kitchen window is in acorner of the room 
on the opposite side from the fireplace ; another 
(1,504) shows the same defect in the position 
of the kitchen window, so that any one cook- 
ing must be in her own light: it is surprising 
Mr. Scorer’s 
„Sketch for House, Isle of Wight” (1,509) is a 
very nice little elevation of a square high- 
roofed house in the Old English style, with a 
stone portico with coupled columns and a 
festooned frieze filling the space between the 
wings, the same order and frieze being re- 
peated in the side of the long conservatory ; 
but there is no plan, a thing of course doubly 
necessary in connexion with an elevation 
alone, unless, as already observed, the eleva- 
Mr. A. H. 
Hart’s “ House on the Hadley Road” (1,520) 
perspective view having almost 
the effect of an elevation, and having some 
very nice points about it, though we think it 


Hall, Cheshire : North and South Front and 
Ground Plan (1,530) is an important contri- 
bution, and should have been hung lower. 
The very plain brick elevations are not, it is 
true, very attractive, but the plan is a rather 
remarkable one, with an arcaded court and 
fountain worked into the middle of the house, 
and a very good and varied plan in other 
respects, though here again the entertaining 
rooms all face south. A prettily executed 
water-colour drawing of a proposed Thames 
boat-house, with nothing remarkable abont it 
except the prettiness of the execution, occupies 
the line immediately below these important 
plans, which are thus pushed up too high 
to be properly studied; another example of the 
inanity with which the architectural drawings 
are hung, as if pretty pictures were the main 
object of the room. Some of these drawings 
ought really to go into the water-colour room 
rather than into the architectural room. Mr. 
Sayer's Fowey Hall” (1,564), a dignified 
house which, with its projecting pavilion at 
each angle, looks perhaps a little too 
much like an asylum or other such in- 
stitution, has been illustrated in our pages, 
though not from this drawing; the 
author did himself injustice in sending no 
plan, for the plan, as we remember it, is a 
good one. Mr. BKathurst’s “Two Views of a 
Country House” (1,559) is an exhibit showing 
a great deal of original character both in 
design and drawing; this is a red brick house 
treated in a most severe style, with circular- 
headed arches without imposts as entrances 
from the garden terrace, and diversified with 
the green external shutters which are now 
coming to be considered a kind of element in 
country-house design; the terrace wall, of 
irregular light and dark masonry with a 
band of bright red bricks driven through it, 
is a charming specimen of the picturesque of 
walling; the drawings are altogether 
admirably executed, and the author has not 
forgotten either plan or compass, but the plan 
is rather an odd one. The long corridor on 
the north side is an interesting interior featare, 
so are the recessed porches to the garden en- 
trance; but drawing-room and dining-room, 
identically treated, both face full south with their 
long sides pierced each with three windows. 
This is not the way to make rooms comfortable 
for habitation ; but as a whole this is a design 
with a great deal of original character about 
it. 
— 


THE GUILDHALL PICTURES. 


Ir has been currently repeated, in the Press 
notices of this year's loan collection at Guild- 
hall, that it is not so interesting as last year's; 
a judgment with which we cannot coincide, 
except in so far as the French collection of 
last year was of interest historically, in bring- 
ing before us examples of a school of French 
painters whose works are not much known in 
England except to professed students of the 
history of painting. Apart from this considera- 
tion, those pictures were not for the most part 
of very high value from the purely artistic point 
of view ; they mostly represented art of the 
second, not of the first class. This year we 
have three galleries filled with modern Dutch 
pictures many of which are of the very best of 
their kind, and which represent a school of paint- 
ing of specially artistic aim and character. They 
are not, it is true, paintings Hkely to be popular 
with or to be much understood by the class for 
whom these Guildhall exhibitions were in the 
firstinstance intended, and the attendance at the 
galleries comes obviously from the west rather 
than from the east end of London. If one could 
persuade the East Londoners to interest them- 
selves in landscapes in which the object is not 
to imitate nature, but to translate nature into 
artistic expression, it would be an important 
step gained, no doubt, in their artistic educa- 
tion ; but something in the way of a simple 
and intelligible lecture on the pictures would 
be necessary to lead up to that ; you will never 
get uncultivated spectators to understand 
Mauve and Maris by the light of nature. Bat 
to those who can look at them from the artistic 
standpoint the collection of modern Dutch 
pictures is a delightful one. 

We emphasise the “ modern,” because in 
truth the one gallery of old Dutch pictures is 
the least interesting portion of the exhibition. 
That of course is to say that it contains no 
great Rembrandts, nor any of the finest work 
of such painters as Terburg, Ostade, and Jan 
Steen. The best Rembrandt is the portrait oí 


his son (154) the Duke of Westminster's small 
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portrait of the painter himself as a young man 
is a charming picture, but it has not the special 
qualities which distinguish Rembrandt at his 
best. Ostade’s “Music Lesson” (146), 
Terburg's Portrait of a Gentleman (153), 
and Jan Steen’s “ The Sick Lady” (156) are 
good examples of their authors, but hardly of 
the highest. Jan Steen's portrait of himself 
playing on a mandolin (141) has the same 
kind of frank and unabashed vulgarity as 
his more celebrated picture of himself 
and family in the garden. Frans Hals’s 
“The Man with the Rumble” (173) is 
clever but hideous. Cuyp's life-size study of 
the head of a cow (184) surprises one by a force 
and vigour of execution which never appear in 
his completed pictures. As to the two or three 
large examples of Ruisdael, what common- 
place and conventional things are these in 
comparison with the work of Mauve. There 
is a small town scene by Van der Heyde, and 
a small moonlight by Vanderneer, and these 
are first-rate of their class, which the Ruisdaels 
are not, 

The painters most largely represented in the 
modern collection are Israels, Mauve, and the 
three brothers Maris—Matthew, Willem, and 
Jacob. Of Mauve we have seldom seen so 
many works together, and those who already 
admire him arc likely to come away from this 
exhibition with an even higher idea of his 
genius. There is not a thing in the galleries 
with his name to it that is not worth attention ; 
but two especially should be mentioned, the 
landscape “ On the Heath, Laren ” (76), a land- 
scape with a clump of trees in the centre, and 
the broad and masterly painting entitled Sheep 
in the Forest” (104), what may be called a 
foreground picture, which is perfect in its way. 
Among the other Mauve pictures it is curious 
to contrast with all the rest the one entitled 
“The Garden at the Back of Mauve’s House 
(87), Which is so different in style from the rest 
that one would never take it for his; the ex- 
planation perhaps is that this was painted 
rather as an accurate study of facts than with 
the intention of making a picture. 

The works by the three Maris’s would make 
quite a little exhibition of themselves, so power- 
tul and so vacied are they. Jacob Maris, it 
is truc, in his later works, tends to become 
heavy and oppressive in his colour and etfcct, 
though always with style and composition. 
The rather positive gentleman, whoever he is, 
who writes the notes in the catalogue, and 
who, like Macaulay, is “too cock-sure of 
everything,” improves the occasion by direct- 
ing his readers to compare Jacob Maris’s late 
example, “A Dutch Town“ (ioo), with the 
carly picture “The Weary Watcher” (90), 
and remark what a progress the painter 
had made in breadth and freedom of 
handling in the interval. That is true 
enough ; but it is also true that while “A 
Dutch Town“ is a depressing and grimy sort of 
picture, by no means beautiſul, “ The Weary 
Watcher,“ a little interior with a mother 
watching over her infant, dimly lighted only 
by a single candle, is a beautiful and pathetic 
work. It is possible to school oneself to like 
any kind of picture which has an artistic 
motive, but the natural man does not admire 
such painting as A Dutch Town“; it is a 
systematically acquired taste, and perhaps not 
entirely a healthy one. But Jacob Maris is not 
left to be judged by this alone among the 
works of his later style; there is his large sea- 
coast picture,“ Gathering Seaweed ” (44), nearly 
all sky, and such a sky! there could hardly be 
anything finer of itskind ; one such landscape is 
worth all the Ruisdaels that were ever painted. 
Matthew Maris is represented, among other 
things, by two most interesting and Original 
studies of children, apparently painted about 
the same time and under the same influence, 
a L'Enfant Couchce” (70), a child, or a part of 
a child, in a light-biue dress, lying on the 
ground, and “ Butterflies,” a somewhat similar 
study on a larger scale, a little girl laid on the 
ground and watching some butterflies ; both 
these are most original in style and colour, 
paintings which may be said to be artistic 
inspirations. The versatility of Jacob Maris is 
shown in his little picture “The Peacock 
Feather ” (75), a small painting, full and rich 
in execution, of a child holding a peacock 
feather, the blue “eye” in which makes the 
one touch of bright colour, and dominates all 
the rest. The works of Willem Maris 
are somewhat less original than those of 
the other two brothers, but include a lovely 
little landscape “ By the Stream” (18), which 
recalls something of the quality of Corot, 


especially in the treatment of the trees. 
Matthew Maris, again, is exhibited in a differ- 
ent light from any of his other works that are 
here, in the little picture called A Fantasy” 
(89), a girl with a distaff, a study in colour of a 
most original and artistic type. The critics 
who can find an exhibition with such a set of 
pictures as these of the Maris’s, to say nothing 
of other things, not very interesting,” must 
have something the matter with their own 
eyes and perceptions. 

Among the various pictures by Herr Israels 
there is no one of his very greatest works, but 
many which are fully worthy of his reputation; 
some of them well known. There is a small 


edition (9) of his grand and pathetic picture | J 


called ‘Grief ;” not so impressive, from its 
small size, as the principal work, but quite as 
fine in execation. Among the others the finest 
is “The Sewing School at Katwyk (86), than 
which nothing in its way could be finer, only 
it has not the pathetic interest of some of his 
more serious conceptions. 

Among other works of the modern painters 
may be mentioned the highly-finished little 
work La Romance” (22), by Bakker Korff, a 
painter of old ladies and bric-a-brac; “A 
Stormy Sunset (28) by Herr Mesdag ; Prayer 
Disturbed (29), a fine life-size painting by 
Herr Bisschop of a kneeling young woman 
looking round in church at something which 
has distracted her attention the subject, how- 
ever, is nothing, it is just a piece of fine forcible 
painting; The Birdcage ” (31), a picture of a 
child, by Jacob Maris, again quite different 
from anything else of his in the collection; 
The Reading Lesson” (84), by Herr Alfred 
Neuhys ; An Avenue in Holland” (94), by 
Herr Theophile de Bock, a work which 
reminds one a little of Diaz; and A Sunny 
Corner ” (118), by Herr Bisschop, an interior 
remarkable for fine colour and artistic style. 

The valuable collection of pictures left to the 
Corporation by Mr. Gassiot is now hung in 
the large gallery, and forms a most interesting 
exhibition, including several famous works 
—Millais’ “ First Sermon and “ Second Ser- 
mon; one of the best of Tissot’s London 
Society pictures Too Early; and Con- 
stable’s large and very charactcristic landscape, 
„Crossing the Brook.” These are permanently 
there ; but the Dutch collection is there only 
till July 25, and all who care for Art for Art's 
sake should see it before it is dispersed. 


— . — 


THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of this Institute 
was held on Monday at No. 9, Conduit-street, 
Regent-street, W., when the following resolu- 
tion was moved by the Chairman, and carried 
nem. con. :— 

“That, subject to the sanction of the Lords 
of the Privy Council, the words ‘during the 
five years from the date of approval of this 
provision by the Privy Council’ be omitted 
from the proviso of By-law 9.” 

The fifteenth general meeting (business) was 
then held. 

Mr. Alex. Graham, Hon. Secretary, an- 
nounced the decease of Valcre Dumortier, 
President uf the Socicté Centrale d'Architecture 
of Belgium, Hon. Corresponding Member. 

The Hon. Secretary also gave a description of 
some recent additions to the library. 

The Report of the scrutineers appointed to 
direct the election of the Council, standing 
committees, &c., for the year of office 1903-4 
was then read, and the followjng gentlemen 
were declared elected :— 

President.—Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., F.S.A. 

Vice-Presidents.—Messrs. J. Belcher, A. R. A.; 
T. E. Collcutt: Alfred Darbyshire, F. S.A., 
Manchester; John Slater, B. A., Lond. 

Honorary Secretary. Mr. Alexander Gra- 
ham, F. S.A. 

Members of Council. Messrs. F. T. Baggal- 
lay; C. E. Bateman, Birmingham; G. F. 
Bodley, R. A., F. S.A.: J. J. Burnet, A. R. S. A., 
Glasgow; A. W. S. Cross. M. A., Cantab. ; 
Ernest George, Past Vice-President; J. S. 
Gibson; J. A. Gotch, F. S. A., Kettering; E. T. 
Hall; C. H. Heathcote, Manchester; A. 
Mitchell; E. W. Mountford; Professor Beres- 
ford Pite; G. H. Fellowes Prynne; S. B. 

Russell; W. Howard Seth-Smith; J. W. 
Simpson; L. Stokes. 

Associate-Membcrs of Council. — R. S. Balfour; 
H. V. Lanchester; W. J. N. Millard; E. W. 
Wimperis. 

Representatives of Allied Societies. -G. C. 
Ashlin, R. H. A., Royal Institute of the Archi- 


tects of Ireland; J. W. Beaumont, Manchester 
Society of: Architects; A. W. Brewill, Notting- 
ham Architectural Society ; H. K. Bromhead, 
Glasgow Institute of Architects; A. H. Craw- 
ford, Edinburgh Architectural Association ; A. 
Harrison, Birmingham Architectural Asso- 
ciation ; Butler Wilson, Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society ; J. Wood, Bristol Scciety 
of Architects; J. Woolfall, Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society. 

Representative of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, London.—Mr. H. T. Hare. 

Auditors.—Messrs. Louis Ambler and W. A. 
Forsyth. 

Art Standing Committee : (Fellows).—Messrs. 
. M. Anderson, F.R.S.E.; W. D. Caröe, M.A. 
Cantab., F. S. A.; T. E. Collcutt; Sir William 
Emerson ; Ernest George ; J. S. Gibson ; H.T. 
Hare; E. W. Mountford; J. W. Simpson ; 
Leonard Stokes. Associates.—-R. S. Balfour; 
H. V. Lanchester; W. J. N. Millard; P. E. 
Nobbs, M.A. Edin.; W. H. Romaine-Walker ; 
E. W. Wimperis. 

Literature Standing Committee: (Fellows).— 
Messrs. John Bilson, F.S.A.; A. W. S. Cross, 
M.A. Cantab.; Francis Hooper; W. A. Pite; 
G. H. Fellowes Prynne; R. Phene Spiers, 
F. S.A.; Hugh Stannus; H. H. Statham; C. H. 
Townsend ; Paul Waterhouse, M.A. Oxon. 
Associates.—-Arthur S. Flower, M.A. Oxon, 
F.S.A.; C. H. Reilly, M.A. Cantab.; Professor 
R. E. Smith; P. L. Waterhouse, M.A. Cantab.; 
A. M. Watson, B.A. Lond.; P. S. Worthington, 
M.A. Oxon. 

Practice Standing Committee : (Fellows).— 
Messrs. T. Batterbury : S. Flint Clarkson ; E. 
Flint; G. Hubbard, F. S.A.; A. H. Kersey id: 
Douglass Mathews ; W. Hilton Nash; J. O. 
Smith ; T. H. Watson ; E. Woodthorpe, M.A. 
Oxon. Associales.—W. H. Atkin-Berry ; C. H. 
Brodie ; Max Clarke ; H. Hardwicke Langston ; 
A. W. Tanner; W. H. White. 

Science Standing Committee: (Fellows).— 
Messrs. T. Blashill; E. Flint; J. S. Gibson; 
Francis Hooper ; G. Hornblower ; W. E. Riley; 
H. D. Searles-Wood ; A. S. Snell ; B. Tabberer ; 
K. D. Young. (Associates)—H. W. Burrows; 
Max Clarke ; B. J. Dicksee ; E. R. Hewitt ; G. 
Pearson ; A. D. Watson. 

The following candidates for membership 
were then elected under By-laws 7, 8, and 9 :— 

As Fellows.—W. H. Atkin Berry, London ; 
B. W. H. Brameld, Manchester ; W. J. Burrows, 
London ; E. Guy Dawber, London; H. Field, 
London; J. W. Fisher, Wellingborough ; J. 
Gibbons, Rusholme, Manchester; H. J. Lan 
chester, New Malden, Surrey; H. Carter 
Pegg, Westminster, S.W.; Reginald Pope, 
Folkestone; H. Redfern, Acion, W.; H. 
Whiteman Rising, London; A. H. Ryan- 
Tenison, Westminster, S.W. ; F. W. Tasker, 
London ; W. Henry White, London. 

As Associates.—C. H. Ballantyne, Hawthorn, 
Melbourne, Victoria; E. A. Jollye, Wolver- 
hampton ; A. Woodroofe, Vancouver, B.C. 

As Honorary Associates.—Alfred East, A.R.A., 
Westminster, S. W.; T. H. Mawson, London; 
Solomon J. Solomon, A. R. A., London. 

As Hon. Corresponding Members. — Jean 
Louis Pascal, Member of the Institute of 
France, Paris; Heino Schmieden, Königl. 
Baurath, Ordentliches-Mitglied der Königl. 
Akademie der Bauwesens, Mitglied der 
Königl. Akademie der Künste, of Berlin. 

At the same meeting the Chairman made a 
statement with regard to the negotiations 
with the Institute of Builders in the matter of 
the “ Schedules of Conditions of Contract, and 
moved that Clause 1 of both documents be 
amended as follows (the references are to the 
clause as printed in the current Kalendar, 

. 319) — 

j HEA 3 : for “ said ” read “signed.” Lines 4 
and 5 : for “ and instructions in explanation of 
the same” read “instructions, directions, and 
Line 9: for “in excess of” 

Line 12: for “excess” read 
for “excess” read 


explanations.” 
read “extra to.” 
“extra.” Bottom line: 
“ extra.“ 

This having been agreed to, the Chairman 
moved that the following clause be inserted 
after Clause 12 in the form for use where 
quantities are part of the contract :— 

“12A. Should any error appear in tbe bills of 
quantities other than in the contractor's prices and 
calculations, it shall be rectified, and such rectifica- 
tion shall constitute a variation of the contract, and 
shall be dealt with as hereinafter provided.” 


This was agreed to, and the meeting 
terminated. 

Thus amended, the clause will read as 
follows :— 

1. The works shall be carried out in accord- 
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ance with the directions and to the reasonable 
satisfaction of the architect, in accordance with 
the signed drawings and specification, and in 
accordance with such further drawings, 
details, instructions, directions, and explana- 
tions as may from time to time be given by the 
architect. If the work shown on any such 
further drawings or details, or necessary to 
comply with any such instructions, directions, 
or explanations be, in the opinion of the con- 
tractor, extra to that comprised in the contract, 
he shall, before proceeding with such work, 
give notice in writing to this effect to the 
architect. In the event of the architect and 
contractor failing to agree as to whether or 
not there is any extra, and of the architect 
deciding that the contractor is to carry out the 
said work, the contractor shall accordingly do 
so, and the question whether or not there is 
any extra, and if so the amount thereof, shall, 
failing agreement, be settled by the arbitrator 
as provided in Clause 32, and the contractor 
shall be paid accordingly. The contract draw- 
ings and specification shall remain in the 
custody of the architect, and shall be produced 
by him at his office as and when required by 
the employer or by the contractor. 


a S y a 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Art Journal is naturally, at this time of 
year, mainly occupied in reviews and illustra- 
tions of the annual exhibitions ; but a special 
article is included on “Sir E. J. Poynter as a 
Water-Colourist.” 

The Magazine of Art is also considerably 
occupied with the review and illustration 
of Academy pictures, but devotes an illus- 
trated article to The Decorative Designs of 
Mr. Frank Brangwyn,” one of the painters 
who takes pleasure also in the artistic design 
of objects for utilitarian purposes. Some of 
these designs are a little eccentric and defi- 
cient in grace of line—the electric switch- 
board, for instance, and the inlaid panel for a 
bed; indeed, one would hardly expect a 
painter of the force and originality which are 
shown in his pictures to be consistently grace- 
ful and pretty in decorative designing. His 
stand for an electric lamp reflector, and his 
hall lamp, are admirable bits of artistic metal- 
work ; and two inlaid table-tops in cherry-tree 
wood with small squares of central ornament, 
are good. Sir William Richmond con- 
tributes an article on “The Real and Ideal in 
Art.” What is the object of his short paper 
may be best estimated by the following ex- 
tract :— 

“His [tbe panies?) ideal of character may 
chance to be the embodiment of ugliness, so taken 
up may he be by the more or less brutal side of 
nature—so absorbed in the animal, that he presents 
the animal, being unable to see otherwise. After 
all, in so doing, he is stating his own ideal, and it is 
vastly appreciated by the majority—and mostly by 
them—because to them he is the presentment of a 
human being on canvas, rendered ordinarily, and so, 
to the average, sufficiently. Another, ‘portraying 
the same person, will draw from the commonplace 
some mental, but not conspicuous, characteristic, ex- 
tracted from the physical, which being only sug- 
gested and dimly defined, is not obvious to the 
superficial, or even swift, observer. Hence, in all 
probability, the more subtle if tentative, while at 
the same time searching, portrait may find a v 
limited area of appreciation at first sight; the 
process of the mind of the spectator must be in the 
same direction as has been employed by the painter 
if the work is to be understood ; the soul of it must 
be withdrawn out of the matter with effort as well 
as sympathy. In point of fact, as much pains must 
be taken by the appreciator or the critic as has been 
taken by the artist. Not so with the other, more 
striking, but more superficial representation, which 
is obvious and unmistakable, evidently the portrait 
of Mr. or Mrs. So-and-So as their tailor or butcher 
and baker sees them, but not otherwise, or as they 
appear in society with their masks on or off.” 


The Architectural Record (New York) has an 
article by Mr. Montgomery Schuyler on the 
very interesting subject of “Recent Church 
Building in New York.” The first thing, the 
writer says, which strikes one in taking up the 
subject, is how completely the Romanesque re- 
vival in America has spent its force. Some of 
the examples given are Gothic, and rather weak 
Gothic; but the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
by Messrs. Barney & Chapman, shows a 
powerful and original treatment of the tower. 
We do not see the special appropriateness 
which Mr. Schuyler finds in the Gothic treat- 
ment of the Lutheran Church of the Advent 
(Mr. W. A. Potter), which he seems to regard 
as so especially Teutonic in its indications. It 


appears to us to be a Gothic which might as 
well belong to the Episcopal church of England 
or America; and indeed we never connect 
Gothic much with Lutheran associations. There 
appears also to be in New York a certain feeling 
in favour of Classic churches. The front of St. 
Francis de Sales (we presume a Catholic church), 
we agree, hardly suggests a church at all; 
the “ Christian Scientists,” whose first church 
is in the Classical style, have sectred a certain 
degree of originality in the design of the 
termination of their entrance front, which has 
a massive effect rather recalling that of St. 
Mary Woolnoth. One or two Jewish syna- 
ogues are illustrated, and a Russian church 
n a kind of imitation of the Russian style, 
with a New York flavour added; not a 
promising combination. It is surprising that 
in a specially architectural publication like the 
Record such an article as this should be 
allowed to appear without any plans of the 
buildings, which are merely illustrated by 
photographic views. Mr. Edward R. Smith, 
in the same number, writes an article, of which 
this is only Part I., on “ The Relation of Sculp- 
ture to Architecture.’ Under the heading 
“sculpture ” he seems to include all carved 
ornament, which is not the sense in which the 
word is commonly understood, while he 
regards sculpture from the point of view 
of the provision of light and shade and 
variation of surface on a building. This 
is no doubt one very important function 
of sculpture as a part of architectural design, 
and perhaps it is well sometimes to 
consider it purely from this point of view, dis- 
regarding for the moment the special design 
and meaning of the sculpture ; but it is not a 
point of view, we fear, which sculptors will 
quite appreciate. Under the title “ The 
Renovation of the Brownstone District” are 
given a good many examples of recent street 
fronts in one district of New York. It appears 
that about 1830 brown stone was substituted 
for brick in this district, and regarded at the 
time as an important architectural improve- 
ment. ‘We gather that the brown stone 
houses are now in their turn getting super- 
seded by something more enlivening. The 
numerous illustrations given of recent houses 
are of considerable interest. 

The Architcktonische Rundschau contains 
nothing that can be said to be of much 
interest; the best thing in the illustration 
plates is the Schmetter-Haus at Troppau, by 
Herr Rudolf Srnetz, an architect of Brunn 
near Vienna. This is a building with a tower 
and cupola in the centre of the facade, and 
looks rather like the town hall of a country 
town; it is in reality, we presume, a kind of 
large tavern or house of recreation (we are not 
familiar with the term “Schmetter-Haus,’’ but 
that appears from the plan to be its purpose) ; 
and considering the sort of architecture which 
generally illustrates this class of building, it is 
of some interest to see a design for such a 
building which is picturesque and not tawdry 
or pretentious. We can find nothing to 
interest us in the remainder of the number. 

The Berliner Architcklurwelt gives an 
illustration of a large boys and girls’ school in 
the Bergmanstrasse, by Herr Haack, which is 
rather striking for the bold simplicity with 
which it is treated ; it is a vast stretch of brick 


ery | front with a stone plinth and surbase, pierced 


with regular rows of mullioned windows (flat 
unmoulded mullions and transoms), with the 
two doors for boys and girls, marked by a 
plain stone rusticated arch and half-columns, 
standing out a little from the general line of 
frontage. The skylight is broken by a stepped 
gable in the centre; otherwise the whole 
thing is absolutely severe in its lines, and yet 
it does not show that uninviting and prison-like 
appearance which characterises the normal 
French lycée. The gymnasium for the Grune- 
wald neighbourhood (MM. Zaar and Dahl) is 
a pleasing-looking building, but in no way 
suggests a gymnasium. Among the other con- 
tents of the number is one of those imaginative 
architectural sketches which German architects 
are so fond of Kirche in der Einsamkeit ”— 
A Church ina Lonely Place, which is etfec- 
tive and poetic, though of course it represents 
a kind of church which would never really be 
built. 

In Scribner, under “The Field of Art,” Mr. 
Russell Sturgis discusses the question as toa 
proposed building for art exhibitions in New 
York, and what should be aimed at in such a 
building. It appears that the artists and 
artistic societies in New York are making a 
combined move in the matter. Comparing New 


York with Paris, it is stated that the Academy 
of Design stands for one salon and the Society 
of American Artists for the other (this kind of 
dual representation seems to obtain every. 
where now). The Sculpture Society in New 
York appears to be a separate body. Mr. 
Sturgis discusses the views of those who are 
in favour of a picturesque combination of 
paintings, sculpture, and works of ornamental 
art :— 

In a well-handled private collection, things are 
arranged in this way, prettily combined one with 
another ; even a precious painting on the wall 
helped by the neighbourhood of other even if minor 
works of fine art, and helped, moreover, by such 
harmonies of colour as are derived from the neigh- 
bourhood of other paintings and from the back- 
ground itself. The picture in question is not picked 
out for special insistence on the student's attention: 
it is, when seen, fac more agreeably seen than if 
it had been more isolated. The reader will feel 
that if he had one hundred pictures of value 
he would not put them in a bare room which 
had nothing else in it; but then also he 
would feel that he would not invite as many 

ple as that room would hold, to carry catalogues 
n their hands and jostle one another in the attempt 
to see his pictures. He would object to the one 
feature of a great public show as much as he would 
to the other. And so it is that it dawns upon the 
reformer that he is asking something which it would 
be quite immeasurably difficult to obtain. And, as 
one reads the arguments advanced by those who 
desire an ideal ‘salon,’ he sees that the grouping of 
furniture and vases, statuettes, and bijouterie, 
pictures and hangings, would involve such an 
encroachment upon the space left for the comiog 
and going visitors, and would involve such restric- 
tions and police regulations and so much watchful- 
ness on the part of the caretakers, that the first 
purpose of these great annual sbows would be 
largely defeated.” 


Thus the author seems to admit that the “ ideal 
salon” is a practical impossibility. Oforte! 
viverc is what is really, it seems to us, at the 
bottom of the difficulty. To refuse all works 
but those which are judged as first-rate would 
render the “ideal salon a possibility; but 
then it would be a very harsh measure to the 
hest of minor artists who are not without a 
claim to be recognised. Scribner contains also 
an article on “The Lover of Trees in Italy,” 
with a number of charming illustrations of 
Italian tree effects. 

The Contemporary Review contains two 
articles of considerable importance in regard 
to art and engineering work; one of these 
is a review of the character and the work of 
William Morris, by Mr. Lewis F. Day, which 
is an admirable piece of critical summing up, 
recognising Morris’s limitations as well as 
doing justice to his character and genius. 
The other is a long article, full of statistics, 
on “The Internal Navigation of France,” by 
M. Pierre Baudin, a former Minister of “ Tra- 
vaux Publics.” It appears from this article 
that French canals have passed through the 
same stage as the English ones, of being eaten 
up by the railways, but that the French Govern- 
ment do not regard this sacrifice with the philo- 
sophical indifference displayed in England. At 
present the French canal system, M. Baudin 
tells us, mostly runs in one part of the country 
only, to the forced exclusion of other regions 
from its advantages; but that canals are 
wanted and will pay seems to be shown in the 
fact that the St. Quentin Canal, from Paris to 
the north, is “ positively choked with traffic.” 
But there seems to be every intention on the 
part of the French Government to extend 
and develop the canal system, and also to 
endeavour to bring about harmonious co-opera- 
tion between canals and railways. The article 
ought to have attention in this country. 

The Cornhill Magazine contains a very full 
exposition of Radium by Mr. W. A. Shen- 
stone, F.R.S., a résumé of the subject which 
contains all that the general reader can require 
to know about it—so far at least; for, as Mr. 
Shenstone observes, the knowledge of the 
nature of radium rays may have been further 
advanced between the period of the writing 
and the publication of his article. He con- 
cludes with the remark that if the extraordinary 
qualities of radium are due to its throwing oft 
swarms of minute particles of matter, then 
the supply of them cannot be inexhaustible in 
the case of any given specimen of radium.” 
The same number contains an amusing poetic 
onslaught on the motor car, under the punning 
title, Autocarmen Steculare.“ 

The Nineleenth Century contains a short but 
able article by Mr. Arthur R. Hinks, of the 
Cambridge Observatory, on ‘Stonehenge and 
the Midsummer Sunrise.” We must refer the 
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reader to the article for the arguments ; but 
the conclusion is that the certainty or proba- 
bility of a date for Stonehenge, calculated on 
the theory that it is orientated to the mid- 
summer sunrise, has been greatly exaggerated; 
that if it was so orientated we do not know 
with what degree of exactness, and the struc- 
ture itself is too rude to admit of very exact 
computation ; furthermore, that we do not 
know whether, in such a case, it was the 
first appearance of the sun above the 
horizon, or the moment when his centre 
was on the horizon, or the moment 
when the whole orb had cleared it, that 
governed the orientation ; and that in a latitude 
where the sun rises diagogally this would very 
much affect the chronological calculation. The 
writer has some general remarks in regard to 
the exaggerated importance attached of late 
years to the orientation of ancient temples, 
which are at all events useful as calling atten- 
tion to the other side of the theory. We have 
long been of opinion that the orientation theory 
in regard to Egyptian and Greek buildings 
has been pushed a great deal too far. In 
the same number Mr. E. B. Havell, of 
the Government School of Art of Calcutta, 
writes an article on “The Taj and its 
Designers,” the main object of which is to 
discredit the theory that European artists and 
architects had a hand in it. Some persons, it 
appears, believe or have believed this; but 
surely the Taj itself is the best answer. If 
there is a building that is thoroughly represen- 
tative of Oriental art in allits glory, it surely is 
the Taj. Mr. Havell, we are glad to see, is one 
of those who deprecate strongly the influence 
which our rule in India has had in introducing 
second-hand Renaissance art into a country 
which has its own splendid artistic tradition. 

Macmillan contains an interesting article by 
Mr. E. Vincent Heward on the planet Venus, 
a sketch of the history of observations of the 
planet before and atter the telescopic era, 
and the results of the most modern observa- 
tions Among the latter is the note of a 
lengthened observation by Schiaparelliin 1899, 
which led him to the conclusion that Venus is 
in the same relation to the sun as the moon is 
to the earth—/.c., she turns always the same 
face to him and has no axial revolution, or at 
least no diurnal one. The following sammary 
of the position concludes Mr. Heward’s in- 
teresting article :— 


“The error of previous observers in assigning to 
the planet a diurnal rotation was due, it is believed, 
to variations in the atmospheric condition of the 
earth, which recur, Schiaparelli had remarked, 
about the same hour daily. Confirmatory evidence 
of the planet's fixity of position relatively to the sun 
was soon alforded by M. Perrotin, at Nice, who 
during six months’ almost continuous observation in 
1Syo, could tind no siga of a daily revolution about 
its axis. He is of opinion that the few varying 
features visible now and then are due to cloud 
movements in the upper strata of the planet's atmo- 
sphere. The real body of Venus has never been 
seen ; all that has been taken to indicate the pre- 
sence of lofty mountains, wide chasms, and crater- 
like peaks is now believed to be the fleeting forms 
of cloud-scenery. But amid the perplexities which 
beset the observer there is the certainty that 
between the two separate regions of perpetual night 
and day there must lie a wide zone of subdued rose- 
flushed twilight, where the climatic conditions may 
be well suited to the existence of a race of intelli- 
gent beings, whose highest aim may possibly be the 
exploration of the mysterious regions lying beyond 
their ken.” 


In Harper there is an article by Mr. Mac- 
alister, Uncovering a Buried City,“ which 
describes the result of excavations on the hill 
of Tel-el-Jezair, in Palestine, which has been 
identified by the inscriptions on certain ancient 
boundary stones as the Gezer of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is mentioned as a conquered city 
in the Karnak list of Thothmes III., about 
15090 B.C, and was an important place during 
the Crusades, so that its history extends over 
many centuries, and the excavations have 
brought to light several different recognisable 
strata of remains of different epochs. In the 
saine issue is an interesting article by Mr. Carl 
Snyder on “The World beyond our Senses“ 
—the world of light waves and cathode rays 
and other phenomena concerning which we 
can reason from deduction, but which are 
beyond the direct evidence of the senses. 

Architects travelling or about to travel in the 
East should look at Mr. Crosby Butler’s article 
in the Cenlury on “A Land of Deserted 
Cities,” describing the little known Roman 
remains to be found beyond the range of 
mountains along the eastern coast of 


the Mediterranean, between these mountains 
and the Euphrates; a region, he says, almost 
unknown hitherto to the modern traveller. The 


author was a member of the American expedi- 
tion to Northern Central Syria. Here is, pos- 
sibly, a new field for architectural students and 
artists. i 

Mr. Wallace’s recent article in the Fort- 
nightly Review on “Man's Place in the 
Universe” has produced much other writing 
on a subject of such fascinating interest, 
though Mr. Wallace, as far as we have 
observed, has found no supporters. The first 
article in Knowledge is a long communication 
on this subject by the eminent French astro- 
nomer M. Flammarion, which is full of 
thought, but entirely adverse to Mr. Wallace’s 
views either as to the place of man or 
the constitution of the universe. M. Flam- 
marion will hear nothing of finite space; 
the universe, and consequently space, 
is infinite: a subject which in one sense 
at least it is little use finite man discussing, 
since we can neither think the idea of infinite 
space or of finite space ; for every brain which 
tries to conceive the latter alternative is 
brought up by the question—what is beyond 
the boundary? However, it is good to think 
sometimes on these vast problems; it takes us 
out of the littleness of everyday life on this 
small planet. 

In the Antiquary Mr. F. B. Andrews (archi- 
tect) commences an essay on the exceedingly 
interesting subject of Medieval Barns,” with 
illustrations from photographs df several barns, 
and a plan of that of Littleton. The subject is 
to be continued. 

In the World's Work will be found an article, 
with a number of illustrations, on The 
Machinery of Grand Opera,” illustrated by 
special photographs taken at Covent Garden. 
This will give a good idea of the complica- 
lion of the behind-scene arrangements and 
machinery for carrying out the effects de- 
manded more especially in Wagner's operas. 
Whether the study of it is calculated to raise 
one’s idea of Grand Opera as an intellectual 
entertainment is another matter. l 

To the Revie Générale M. Maurice Zech 
contributes a long and learned article on 
Pergamos and its architectural and sculptural 
remains, to which we can only refer the 
reader. The article is to be completed in a 
future number. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine is a short but 
interesting article by Mr. W. J. Lawrence on 
“A Famous Old Italian Theatre,” the Teatro 
Farnese at Parma, represented in Bibiena’s 
painting in the Wynn Ellis collection at the 
National Gallery. The subject is made the 
occasion for some considerations on scenic 
effect in theatres, as practised: in Italy of the 
Renaissance and in this country; 

Priuter's Pie is not, we gather, a periodical, 
but a specially issued publication in commemo- 
ration of the Festival Souvenir of the Printers’ 
Pension Corporation, 1903. It is published 
(pice half-a-crown) by the firm of Spottis- 
woode, with the view of augmenting the funds 
of the Printers’ Pension Corporation ; and in 
this respect we are glad to recommend it to 
our readers, not only as a publication for a 
charitable object, but as an exceedingly good 
half-crown’s worth, containing many interest- 
ing articles and excellent illustrations, and 
quite worth purchasing for its own sake. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


QUEEN VICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL, STOCKTON- 
ON-TFES -In response to the advertisement 
issued by the Governors, they received seventy- 
six competitive designs for the new school 
proposed to be erected at the corner of Yarm- 
road and Cranbourne-terrace, Stockton- on- 
Tees. The Governors appointed Mr. R. J. 
Leeson, architect, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, to 
assist them in deciding upon the designs, and, 
after a careful examination. of: the plans sub- 
tnitted, those of the following competitors were 
sclected for further consideration, namely :— 
Mr. Felix Clay, Buckingham-street, Strand, 
W. C.; Mr. Stephen Wilkinson, Mosley-street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ; Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, 
Darlington ; Mr. H. T. Holdgate, Gray’s Inn- 
square, London; Mr. Benjamin Bower, 
Temple-street, Birmingham; Messrs. Hou ton 
& Houston, 
Sheppard & Burkinshaw, John-street, Adelphi, 


V. C.; Mr. H. T. Hodges, Heaton, Newcastle- 


on-Tyne ; and Nessrs. Armstrong & Wright, 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. Ultimately, on the advice 


Long Acre, London; Messrs. 


of Mr. Leeson, the Governors awarded the first 
premium to Mr. Felix Clay, the second to Mr. 

Stephen Wilkinson, ard the third fo Messrs. 

Clark & Moscrop. The designs will be ex- 

hibited in the Club Room, behind the 
Exchange Hall, Stockton-on-Tees, on Monday | 
and Tuesday, the 15th and 16th inst, from 

10 a.m. to noon, and trom 2 to 4 p.m. i 
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ARCHÆOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL ARCHÆOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—At the 
general meeting of this Institute on the 3rd inst,, 
Mr. E. W. Brabrook, V.P., in the chair, Miss 
E. L. Bruce-Clarke exhibited a small bronze 
figure recently found at Eastbourne in digging 
the foundations of a house. Professor T. 
McKenny Hughes read a paper on “ Buried 
Cities,“ with special reference to Herculaneum. 
He described some of the ordinary processes of 
nature by which forests, dwellings, and cities 
were buried, pointing out that slight changes 
in geographical conditions often resulted in 
what might be called local cataclysms or catas- 
trophes. For instance, the sudden shifting of 
sand dunes sometimes buried houses and 
villages which had long been considered out 
of their line of encroachment. He explained 
how the eddying wind sometimes formed 
mounds and hollows which were always 
moving within certain limits, and that heavy 
objects dropped on the surface at very 
different periods were thus by gravitation 
carried down to the bottom to be again 
covered and* uncovered by the swirl of the 
wind ; such processes causing much question 
as to the age of deposits, in which sometimes 
recent coins and flint implements were found 
together, as in the Culbin Sands, near Nairn. 
He looked forward to the time when the 
manor house which had been covered for two 
centuries under one of these mounds, would in 
some exceptional storm of dry wind be again 
exposed. He then passed on to the considera- 
tion of cases in which towns had been buried 
under volcanic ejectamenta, referring ‘espe: . 
cially to- Herculaneum. It had often been 
supposed that Pompeii had been buried under 
‘ash and Herculaneum under larva, but he 
explained the nature of the lava d'aqua which 
had overwhelmed Herculaneum, referring it 
not to larva nor to any How of hot mud from 
the volcano nor to any outburst of water during 
the eruption, but to a heavy raiufall washing 
down the unconsolidated ash, which then set 
into a sort of Roman cement. He referred to 
the geographical conditions of the district a3 
described in ancient history and as now seen. 
Two valleys ran down either side of the 
promontory on which the city was built. In 
these the rainwash was collected, filling up 
all hollows and choking the principal harbour 
so that it was impossible to approach the 
shore. But, he contended, outside the 
line of flow the ash was only wetted on the 
surface or to a small depth, and he urged that 
if careful researches were carried out and 
borings made, parts of Herculaneum would be 
found covered only with a dry ash easily re- 
moved, and probably monuments of great 
interest might be unearthed; perhaps, he 
added, another library of more value, he hoped, 
than that already found—Mr. J. H. Round 
then read a paper on “The King's Pantler,“ 
in which he traced the functions of the 
panctarius, as head of the pantry in the King’s 
household, and their discharge at coronation 
feasts by the Beauchamps, Earls of Warwick, 
as great pantlers. He showed that the office 
in England had never been so important as 
that of the grand pannelicr de France, and 
that though at coronations the butler and the 
pantler had served together as great olficers, - 
the latter had ceased to officiate since the days 
of Elizabeth. In the discussions following the 
above papers the Chairman, Judge Baylis, and 
Mr. Lindsey took part. 

BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION,— 
The last meeting vf the session was held on 
June 3, at 32, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, 
Mr. C. H. Compton, V. P., in the chair. 
The Rev. J. S. Coverley brought for exhi- 
bition an interesting collection of pottery, 
mostly Roman, discovered during the excava- 
tion of some barrows in Yorkshire and Derby- 
shire. Mr. Coverley also exhibited two fine 
copperplates engraved by Houbraken, 1750, 
with portraits after Holbein. Mr. Andrew 
Oliver exhibited a rubbing of a monumental 
slab from Bruges, bearing five chalices, two at 
the top, two at the lower end, and one in the 
centre surrounded by an inscription. The slab 
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was originally placed in one of the churches, 
but was turned out with several others some 
years ago, and is now used as a coping-stone 
to a quay wall, having been cut into sections to 
fit the breadth of the wall. Other slabs there 
are bearing figures of a bishop and priest. They 
all are of the date of the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The 0 S. Coverley read a paper 
upon Shears and Other Emblematic Signs on 
Sepulchral Slabs,” having reference more par- 
ticularly to the large collection of coffin lids 
discovered at Bakewell in 1842, during the 
removal of the foundations of the church. 
They have been described by some authorities 
as Anglo-Saxon, and by others as of the 
eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and even of the 
fourteenth centuries, the latter period being 
that to which many of them most probably 
belong. They undoubtedly commemorate the 
dead buried in the surrounding churchyard ; 
the lids are flat with a florid foliated cross 
cunning the whole length and nearly all, with- 
out distinction of size, bear one of two symbols, 
either the shears or the sword. One has a key 
and a sword, the emblems, probably, of magis- 
terial office. Having alluded to the various 
theories put forth by different writers to explain 
the meaning of these symbols, Mr. Coverley 
suggested that the shears, the axe, the sword, 
and especially the scythe, being all cutting 
instruments, were intended to be emblematic 
of the cutting off of our days. They were 
symbols of the unrelenting, inexorable 
Atropos. In support of this contention 
he quoted from Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton and other writers. There are 
instances, however, in which many of the signs 
described occur where they could not have 
been intended as emblems of mortality, but 
must have reference to trades, occupations, or 
office holding. In the discussion following 
this interesting subject, Mr. Cecil Davis, Mr. 
Gould, Mr. Emanuel Green, Mr. Oliver, Mr. 
Kirshaw, Mr. Allen S. Walker, and others took 
part. The Rev. H. J. Dukinfield Astley next 
read a paper contributed by: Miss Longe, on 
“John Salisbury, the last Prior of St. Faith's, 
aud sometime Dean ot Norwich.” The Priory 
of Horsham St. Faith was a cell of the Abbey 
of Conches in Normandy, and was founded by 
Robert Fitzwalter and his wife Sybilla in the 
reign of Henry J. John Salisbury, the last 
Prior, was a remarkable man in many respects, 
somewhat resembling the celebrated “ Vicar of 
Bray,” in that, notwithstanding the tempes- 
tuous period in which he lived—the early 
Reformation days—he managed to steer his 
way with much adroitness, and successfully 
weathered the storm, remaining in favour with 
both Henry and Elizabeth, holding many pre- 
ferments at the same time; and, although 
married, contriving to avoid even talling out 
altogether of Mary’s favour. He died Dean of 
Norwich in 1573. Mr. Cheney made some 
interesting remarks upon the subject of the 
paper. 
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Illustrations. 


DESIGN FOR LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


E devote this week’s plates to the design 

for Liverpool Cathedral by Mr. W. J. 
Tapper, which, as we have already 
said, we regard as, taking things all round, the 
finest of the designs submitted. 

As we mentioned in the general review of 
the Cathedral designs in our issue of May 30, 
the tower connected with this design is on a 
separa e site at the south end of the ground, 
and we were unable to include it in our photo- 
graphs of the drawings. 

The following extracts from the architect's 
Report, sent in with the drawings, sei ve to 
explain his views in the design :— 


“ There being no main street on ian axis line with 
the centre of the site, and its north end being irre- 
gular in shape, a western cloister seems to be the 
natural thing, corresponding to the Atrium found in 
the Early Basilicas. It has many advantages, both 
practical and artistic. 

As suggested in the instructions, the main entrance 
is arranged at the Upper Duke-street end of the 
site, a flight of steps leading from the open space 
jor ned by the junction of Rodney, Upper Duke, and 
St. James streets, to a gatehouse in connexion with 
the Cloister Court. This entrance is designed to fit 
the existing boundaries, and the site pian shows the 
low wall and iron railing enclosing the cemetery 
chapel. It will be seen, however, that a broader 
ettect would be obtained were it possible to remove 
this railing and throw open the chapel to the street. 

Entering the low archway to the Cloister Court 


and crossing this, the great portal is entered, and 
right and left, taking advantage of the greatest 
width of the site, are placed respectively the 
baptistry and morning chapel, the latter orientated 
as desired. The morning chapel at the liturgical’ 
west end is convenient. 


posed to do away with the slope towards St. James- 
street, and form a broad terrace with a parapet 
capping a high retaining wall. 
suggestion of strength to the building. 


boilers for heating purposes, fuel store, electric: 
lighting plant, engines, and bellows for the two 
organs, &c. 


As indicated on the sections of the site, it is pro- 


This would give a 


In the crypt ample space is available for the 


After much consideration add study of various 
plans in order to arrive al the best means of 
accommodating 8,000 persons (without any inter- 
ruption of the view of the preacher from columns), 
a simple parallelogram has been adopted. Great 
preaching naves exist, and it is from schi that 
guidance has been sought, in order to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution of the problem set by the 
Committee. There are the great French and 
Spanish churches c. g. Albi, Gerona, and others, the 
former having a clear span of 60 ft., the latter one 
of 73 ft., and the results are most impressive. 

The dimensions of the proposed nave are 263 ft. 
9 in. long, 70. ft. wide. Excluding the western bay, 
having pters for the gallery, the required accommo- 
dation is provided in an uninterrupted area. By 
placing the pulpit as shown the preacher would 
command the whole of this area, and he should be 
distinctly heard by all, judged by experience of 
existing buildings, 

Most careful consideration has been given to the 
question of a central vaulted space, but it is obvious 
from the fact that the area underneath the dome of 
St. Paul's Cathedral, 110 ft. diameter, only accom- 
modates some 1,250 people, anything in the nature 
of a vaulted space with a floor area capable of 
accommodating more than twice that number is 
unpractical, from an artistic and constructional 
point of view. The acoustic properties of such a 
vast vaulted area would also be doubtful. . . . 

In Medieval times, the canonical body being 
large, the choirs were also, but this is not so So 
Common sense therefore suggests a comparatively 
small choir. A deep choir with the Holy Table set 
far back is unsuitable for modern congregational 
worship. Its position here is at the centre of tbe 
crossing of the choir transepts. The red lines on 
the ground plan show that the vast majority of the 
congregation can see the Holy Table, and join in 
the Communion Service. 

Diocesan conferences are now well established, 


and it has been thought that a presbytery (such as 


are found at Ely, Lichfield, and elsewhere) east- 
wards of the Holy Table would be of practical 
value. 


side. 
ater times at both Canterbury and Norwich. 


The plan therefore embodies all the essentials of 
the modern English Church — namely, the reat 
preaching nave for large congregations, and for 
the holding of large musical festivals; the smaller 
choir for the daily cathedral service ; the presby- 
terium, a place specially for the diocesan clergy ; 
and the morning chapel, for the bringing together of 
comparatively small congregations for early or 
Good access and egress, on which 
the orderly arrangement and comfort of large con- 
gregations depend, is afforded by the placing of 


evening services. 


the various doorways. 


At the west end of the morning chapel will be a 
Above the cloister 


gallery for a small organ. 
leading to the baptistry will be the cathedral 
archives, or muniment-room. 

The position of the baptistry is in accordance 
with early Christian usage. 

The nave having a span of 70 ft. demands a pro- 
portionate height, and this has been made two to 
one, the same as at King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, only on a much larger scale—the height 
from floor to apex of vault being 152 ft. Lest this 
should be thought extravagant, it might be well to 
mention that buildings of such dimensions exist in 
quite small towns, such as Beauvais, Amiens, 
Gerona, and many others, small, indeed, as com- 
pared with the great City of Liverpool. The great 
width of the nave does not permit comparison with 
any of the English cathedrals. 

The leading idea in the design of the nave is the 
great clearstory windows, emphasised by their being 
continued round the east end of the nave over the 
choir arch. It is intended that the filling of these 
great windows with painted glass should form an 
integral part of the design. 

In a building of such dimensions it is important, 
in order to bring the whole into scale, that not only 
the detail, but the multiplication of parts, should 
be accentuated. By breaking up the wall into 
many stages, and the use of varying orders in the 
detail, scale is given to the building. 

A good effect of light and shade is hoped to be 
obtained by the contrast between the comparatively 
dark triforium, the solid panelling of the lower 
portion of the great windows, and the brilliancy of 
the windows above. 

An important feature of the nave design is the 


judicions use of gold and colour. 


Ia the centre, at tte extreme liturgical east 
end of the church, would be placed the bishop's 
chair (cathedra), with the Diocesan clergy on either 
Such an arrangement is but a return to the 
usage of the Early Christian Church, and exemplified 
n 


treatment of its east end. The bay here is canted 
for two important reasonz— namely, as an easy and 
simple method of leading on to the narrower choir, 
and of dealing effectively with what otherwise 
would have been a vast surface of walling. ; 
gives good perspective effect looking from the litut- 
gical west end. The tall choir arch, and narrow 
choir beyond, is invaluable in emphasising the sige 
of the nave. 
impressive effect is looked for. 


It also 


By means of such contrasts, an 


The other Important feature is the orchestfal 


gallery at the west end. This, with its vaulted 
arches, will give certain perspective effect and 
graduation of light and shade to n 
uninteresting portion of a church. The grtat of fail, 
with a well-designed case, would 


what is often an 


make a most 
beautiful decorative feature, brought out with a 
Above this, high 


up and beyond, would be seen the rose window, 


nied with glass of jewel-like quality. 


As regards the general treatment, the governing 
idea has been to sacrifice all subsidiary effects in 
order to produce one great harmonious monumental 
whole, of which the detail would be founded on 
that of the best period of Gothic architecture. not 
thereby implying a slavish copyism. but rather, as 
has been well said by your advisers, that the spirit 
of our best arehi ecttre might be caught and its 
magnificent traditions handed on.” 


qe ee 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—At a meeting of 
the Society of Engineers held at the Royal 
United Service Institution, Whitehall, on the 
sth inst., Mr. J. Patten Barber, Fresidefit, in 
the chair, a paper was read on “ Electric Light 
Stations, their Design and Arrangement, 
illustrated by drawings of the Bridlington 
Blectricity Works, by Mr. Ernest R. Matthews; 
C.E., F. C. S., Borough Engineer of Bridling- 
ton. After giving a sketch of the early history 
of electric lighting, the author gave a detailed 
description ot the various points necessary to 
be observed ín designing an electric light 
station, illustrating his remarks by drawings of 
the proposed Bridlington Electric Light 
Station, which he had designed and which was 
about to be carried out. He first dealt with 
the engine-· house, and pointed out that it was 
a great mistake to cramp up an engine-house, 
that the floor area should be full and sufficient, 
and that ample space should be left not only 
between each engine, but also adjoining 
each wall of the engine-house. He then 
referred to the necessity of making pro- 
vision for future extensions by building 4 
temporary end. Plenty of head room was 
necessary in order that the overhead crane 
could run to and fro with perfect freedom. 
The walls, he considered, should be built in 
cement mortar, and should be calculated to 
withstand not only the strains due to the over» 
head crane and the thrust of the roof, but also 
the vibration set up by the engines. Piers 
built in cement should support the girders or 
arches carrying the overhead traveller, and 
it was a most decided advantage to have 
the walls of an engine-house lined with 
glazed bricks, and he described such a method 
which he had adopted in the Bridlington 
engine- house. He considered that a ro-ton 
Crane, worked by hand from the floor by ropes, 
was quite sufficient for a small station. Plenty 
of light was necessary, and he recommended 
that one-seventh of the roof surface should be 
skylight, and about one-sixth of the total wall 
area windows. Ample ventilation should be pro- 
vided, chiefly by means of hopper ventilators 
in the windows, and by means of the glazed 
roof ventilators. The engine-bed would vary 
from 5 ft. to 20 ft. in thickness, according to 
the type and weight of the engine. The floor 
might with advantage be paved with red 
Staffordshire encaustic tiles, laid herring-bone 
fashion on 6 in. or 9 iu. of concrete, the cover 
plates of the trenches being filled in to match 
the floor. A convenient size for the trenches, 
he thought, was 2 ft. 6 in. wide by 2 ft. deep. 
The drains should have manholes at intervals ; 
the roof should be supported by light steel 
roof trusses; brackets should be inserted in 
the walls to carry pipes; and there shonid 
be a pair of broad doors running on 
rollers at the temporary end. The floor 
area of the boiler-house would depend on the 
number, size, and type of boilers. The Bridling- 
ton boiler-house measured 63 ft. by 33 ft. 6 in., 
and it accommodated two Lancashire boilers, 
each 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter and 30 ft. in length. 
In calculating the weight of the boilers for 
foundation purposes it was necessary to include 
water and fittings. Concrete 2 ft. in thickness 
should be sufficient. Provision should be made 


for future extensions by building one side of 
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books for the free library, binding, &c. The salaries 
amount to 65,091}. 13. 8d. for a staff of 335, which 
includes seventy-two examiners, a body of skilled 
experts which is gradually being enlarged to meet 
the growth and development of the work on the 
technical “ side,” due to the recent passing of an Act 
that establishes, for the first time in this country, 
an inquiry into the novelty, or otherwise, of an 
invention. 

On January 9 last year were opened the new 
offices and library in Southampton-buildings— the 
library, occupying the site of the former one, 
measures 140 ft. by 60 ft, it is 50 ft. high, and has 
two galleries, 19 ft. wide, around each of the four 
sides. In December a sum of about 164,000}, had 
been expended upon building operations, acquisition 
of sites, and furniture, out of a total outlay estimated 
at 167,750l. Further additions are about to be 
made upon a site on the east side of the Staple Inn 
block and extending into Furnival-street, for which 
the statutory “notices” have been given to secure 
the necessary compulsory powers of purchase. 
Some few additional offices will be provided by the 
reconstruction of a small block of buildings on the 
north side of Quality-court, Chancery-lane ; but,“ 
as the Comptroller significantly says, “in order to 
accommodate the whole of the staff which will be 
required to administer the provisions of the Patents 
Act, 1902, a large extension of premises will be 
necessary.” We may here mention that the block 
in Quality-court constitutes the only remaining 
portion of the old offices as designed by, it appears, 
Sir William Chambers shortly before his death in 
1796 ; the facade, built of stone, presents an order 


sustained the nave roof he employed balks of 
timber, lath-and-plastered, with plaster-cast 
capitals and cornice. The camerated ceiling, 
shaped into panels, had openings for light. 
The tower, 21 ft. square at base, and leaden 
lantern, rose to a total height of 140 ft.; the 
lantern, eight-sided on plan and in two stages, 
carried a concaved spirelet with finial and 
vane. King Henry III. bestowed the ad- 
vowson of St. Michael’s upon Adam, the son, 
it appears, of Salomon de Basinges, who in 
1316-7 served as Mayor of the City. It might, 
indeed, be termed the“ Lord Mayors’ Church,” 
ior many holders of that office were buried 
there, amongst them being Sir James Yard- 
forde (elected 1519), in a chapel he built 
for his own interment on the north side 
of the choir, and often cited in the church- 
wardens’ books of account as “the great tomb,” 
in charge of the Weavers’ Company ; Sir 
Richard Gresham (1537), and Sir John Gresham 
(1547), sons of John Gresham, of Holt, co. 
Norfolk; Sir Wolstane Dixie (1585), who 
fourtded the Divinity Lectures; and Sir 
Leonard Halliday (1605). A finely sculptured 
tablet, 1673, commemorated the labours of Dr. 
Thomas Wharton during the Great Plague. 
There, too, were buried John Barton and 
Agnes, his wife, munificent benefactors to the 
rebuilding in or about 1450, and Sir John 
Ayleph, Sheriff in 1548, who is depicted as one 
of the barber-surgeons in Holbein's painting of | with four fluted Roman-Doric columns and an angle- 
the Court of that Company receiving their | pediment. Meanwhile the accommodation is 
charter from Henry VIII. The parish engine e by hired rooms in Birkbeck Bank- 
and watch-houses stood, 1681-1840, on the The Appendices of the Report contain some new 
aed. Vp; ee 11 ars which distinguish the countries of ee 

1 : : whom patents were sealed in 1900-1-2 and show 
City Lands Committee bought the site from the | the Ae number of patents f in 1901 in the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 36,0001. in | United Kingdom (6,109 to nationals, 6,953 to 
1899, and the parish was united to that of St.] foreigners), the United States (23,890 and 3,402), 
Lawrence Jewry. At the dismantling of the | Germany (6,609 and 3.899), Belgium (1,435 and 
fabric the bell, cast in 1679, was transferred | 5.217), Austria (1,028 and 2,376), and Switzerland 
to the Church of St. Etheldreda, Fulham, | (643 and 1,325). Other Appendices show that 
whilst the ‘highly decorative altar - piece 17,027 of the applications received in London ia 
and the two tables of the Decalogue, were 1902 came from England and Wales, 3,549 from the 
secured for St. Michael's, Basing; a four- 


United States, 2,866 from Germany, 1,459 from 

g Scotland, r,oor from France, 376 from Irelaud, and 

teenth-century „stoup, and the large PIECE | so on. Those figures, as compared with the several 

of carving, painted mostly in white, of the | amounts for 1901, evince a large increase in those 

Royal Arms, with the Arms of the City at each | from England and Wales, the United States, and 

side, which extended across ne irly the entire | Scotland; a small increase in those from France, 

width of the nave, against the west wall, were | Belgium, Victoria, New Zealand, Germany, Russia, 
deposited in the Guildhall Museum. Of the 

proceeds of the sale of the site and materials, 


other European countries, and a decrease in those 
from Austria, Canada, New South Wales, India, 

12,000/. have been applied towards the erection 

and endowment of the church and vicarage 


Norway, and Denmark. So far, the British and 
house of St. Michael at Edmonton. The 


Belgian patents have not been subjected to an 
official sorutiny into their novelty ; that fact must 
adjacent Basing, afterwards Bakewell, Hall, be remembered in drawing any deductions trom 
derived its name from the family who took 
their cognomen from Basing in Hampshire ; 


some calculations made at headquarters for ascer- 
taining the number of patents taken out in each of 
whether the church was also styled after them 
has been questioned by some who would 


those countries by nationals as compared with the 
population. The respective ratios are :—United 

ascribe that affix to the Basils, or the Basings 

of an Italian origin who in the Hundred 


States one native patent for every 3,196 of the 
population; Belgium one for 4.740: Switzerland 
one for 5,152; United Kingdom one for C, 811; 

Rolls of 2nd Edward I. are named amongst 5 1 : ae plat te pin or la 

5 Dean: 3 we dic et ventiveness 5 5 to the rhe 

Michael Basieshaw in the Ward of Basyng: TTT 

shawe; in a nalis concordia” made at] Columbia to one to every 29,1 in South 

Westminster in 23rd Charles I. we find the 3 e 

church mentioned as St. Michael Basingshawe. 

On clearing the site were found distinct ves- 

tiges of three different floors beneath the 

existing ground level, and the vault of Sit 


The total number of specifications for 1001 is 
John Gresham, with an inscription, painted 


14,023, being more than for any previous year, 1896 
and 1897 excepted, and being an increase of 9 per 
on plaster, recording his burial therein on 
October 30, 1556. 


cent. over the number for 1000. The most striking 
— — 


growth is due to the development of electrical trac- 
tion on rails—the “railways and tramways” class 
PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE 
MARKS, 1902. 


increasing more than 50 per cent., and “ railway and 
Id his twentieth Report, which has just been 


tramway vehicles ” increasing about 25 per cent, ; 
issued, Mr. C. N. Dalton, the Comptroller-General 


the boiler-house in a temporary manner. The 
height might with advantage be from 24 ft. to 
40 ft., and the floor should be sunk several feet. 
The ,walls should be built in cement mortar, 
and plenty of light should be. provided by 
theahs Of a Humber Of latge windows placed 
on the permanent side, and about one - fourth of 
the roof covered with patent glazing. The 
ventilation might be by means of hopper venti- 
lators in the windows, atid louvre ventilators in 
the roof. The floor might with advantage be 
aved with Ha pone in: or Yin. of concrete, and 
he trenches sduld be covered with wrought- 
iron checker-plates. The roof should he sup: 
ported by steel roof trusses, and should be close- 
boarded. Drainage for the scum and blow-off 
cocks, water-gauge cocks, &c., should be pro- 
vided. The coal bunker should be placed as 
near the furnaces as possible, and an inclined 
footway should lead to the boiler-house for the 
purpose of wheeling ashes out. Care should 
e taken 00 the arrange nent of the doors, and 
the flues shou'd be lined with 9 in. of flre- brick, 
radiated bricks only being used. The accumus 
Jator-room should not be cramped for room ; it 
should be light, well ventilated, and might be 
paved in the same manner as the engine- 
house. It should be not less than 13 ft. or 14 ft. 
in height. Two storerooms should be pro- 
vided, one to contain heavy goods, the other 
oil, waste, and lighter goods. No works are 
complete without a meter-room. There should 
be a workshop sufficlently large to contain 
lathes, drilling and milling machines, fitters’ 
bench, forge, &c. A convenient size is about 
9a ft. by 14 ft. Ample lavatory accommoda- 
tlon sHould be provided. The engineer should 
have a private office, fitted up with desk, 
drawing table, cupboard, and other suitable 
fittings. A convenient size for the men's room 
is 20 ft. by toft. The water-storage tank 
should be formed of square cast-iron plates, 
planed to template, and strongly stiffened with 
brackets; and flanged. Referring to the 
chimney shaft, the author observed that where 
the buildings were intended to be permanent 
a brick shaft should be erected, which might 
be square, octagonal, or round. The wind 
pressure on the two latter was stated to be 
considerably less than on the former, the 
relative pressures being: Square, I'o ; octa- 
gonal, 0°65 ; round, 0'5. The external width of 
the shaft at the base should be, if square, 
one-tenth of its height, if octagonal one- 
eleventh, and if circular, one-twelfth. The 
author then dealt with the foundation, 
observing that, given a good clay foundation, 
a chimney 150 ft. high might stand on 
a good bed of Portland cement concrete 
gs or 6 to 1), 20 ft. or 22 ft. square 
by 7 ft. or 8 ft. thick. The concrete should 
remain three weeks before any brickwork was 
placed upon it, and all the bricks should be of 
the same density. He then dealt with the 
thickness of the brickwork, also the bond, 
which should be one course of headers to 
three or four courses of stretchers. The 
mortar, he said, should be lime mortar and not 
cement mortar, which was too rigid. The 
brickwork should proceed slowly, say 3 ft. or 
4 ft. per day. He said the cap might be of 
iron, terra-cotta, or stone, and should not 
project more than the thickness of the brick- 
work. The shaft should be lined to a height 
of at least 30 ft. for ordinary heats with a fire- 
brick lining. The lightning conductor should 
not be carried around projections, but through 
them. The author then gave particulars of 
how the lightning conductor should be fixed ; 
also as to how the inside diameter or area of a 
flue should be determined, and as to the height 
of a shaft. 


the number of vehicles described by inventors as in- 
tended for use on electrical railways and tramways 
has risen from thirty-six to eighty-seven, equivalent 
to more than 240 per cent.; the number ot specifi- 
cations dealt with in the locomotives” class, which 
embraces motor-cars, is larger by more than 30 per 
cent., the improvements relating mostly to the 


a of the Patent Office, gives tabulated statements re- 1 Piet Oa the other hand: th 

lating to the general business of the department ng and other gear. a the n e 

ST. MICHAEL BASSISHAW CHURCH, during the . The total receipts, 2428555 electrical classes do not maintain the position 
LONDON. show an increase of 9,954, as compared with | they attained to in the preceding year. Of 


the classes that come more within our ow province 
there are now at the maximum those which comprise 
gas manufacture, heating, hinges, mining, pumps, 
roads, sewage, and wood; a marked advance is 
evinced in respect of lock fastenings, grinding, 
crushing, &c., as well as electricity-conductiog, elec- 
trical telegraphs, furnaces, lifting, and railways. 
The Report contains some interesting observations 
upon the trend of invention in 1902, which is more 
particularly in the direction of electrical traction, 
motor-cars, especially motor-cycles, wireless tele- 
graphy, reversible outside seats for tramcars, and 
appliances for golf. The Comptroller remarks that 
the disastrous fire on June 9 in the City of London, 
by which ten lives were lost owing to the in- 
sufficient length of the escapes, led to a large 
increase in applications for fre-escapes, but this, 
he adds, lasted for only a short time. A tran- 
script of the Act of 1902 Is attached to the 


232,33. in 1901. The total expenditure, including 
11,047/, on new building works, amounted to 
114,925, showing a decrease of 10,1 15l., as com- 
pared with the expenditure during the previous 
year. The receipts from patents (218,371/.), designs 
(3.50601.), and trade-marks (11,984/.) fees show] an 
increase under each head, and there is also an in- 
crease in respect of the sale of official publications 
(8,304). During the twelve months 28,976 appli- 
cations for patents were received, and 13,704 patents 
were sealed; the corresponding figures for 1901 
being 26,777 and 13,062 respectively. The surplus 
of receipts above payments was 127,30tl., as 
compared with 107,2911. in 1901: the sums paid as 
renewal fees upon letters patent in each year since 
the existing scale was adopted have increased 
ene y from 88,8561. in 1893 to 137,945/. in 1902. 

mongst the payments are items of 4,412}, for pen- 
sions, 22,950}. for printing, and 2,7651. for stationery, 


THE church having been pulled down in 
March, 1900, the site, extending over an area 
of 5,000 ft. superficial, was let a few days ago, 
upon a building lease for eighty years at a rent 
ot 1,280/. per annum, or 5s. I4d. per foot, 
equivalent to, at, say, thirty years’ purchase, a 
ſee- simple of 334,890/. per acre. The church 
was built of brick in 1676-9 by Sir Christopher 
Wren, at a cost of 2,822/. 17s. Id., on the site 
of one that had been erected in the middle of 
the fifteenth century ; the original church was 
founded in or about 1140, with a patronage 
belonging to the prior and canons of St. Bar- 
tholomew-the-Great in West Smithfield. Wren 
cased-in the remains of the former tower, and 
decorated the interior with some very good 
plaster work ; for the Corinthian columns that 
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hospital together with several other lamps. There 
are separate rooms for the surgical dressing of 
wounds, medical officer, and nurses. The motor- 
generators and other apparati for the transforming 
of the electric current to supply this department, are 
situated in a room in the roof above. Their 
Majesties will inspect, and the Queen will formally 
open, this department on June 11. These upper 
floors are approached by four staircases and two 
large lifts. 

he basement contains a large laboratory depart- 
ment, fully equipped for the manufacture of medi- 
cines, pills, lozenges, and soda-water, and has large 
stores for drugs, dressings, and other necessaries for 
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CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, ANNAN, DUMFRIES- _ 
SHIRE.—The new Congregational Church at Annan 
was opened on the 4th inst. The building is of red 
freestone, and situated in Fruids’ Park, off Green- 
croft Wynd. The entire cost was 3,5002., including 
a hall for the Sunday school. The architects were 
Messrs. Johnston Bros., Carlisle, and the builders 
Messrs. J. Rae & Sons, Annan. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HIGH WYCOMBE. — New 
buildings are being erected for: the Royal 
Grammar School at Wycombe. The buildings, 
which have been designed by Mr. Arthur Vernon, 
the architect of the existing school, will be 
of white Gault bricks, with red brick facings and a 
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report; the provisions of that statute as to the 
ı Official search into the novelty of the invention 
described and claimed by the would-be patentee are 
. at present in abeyance, since much preliminary 
work must be completed, and the official staff will 
require considerable augmentation and reorganisa- 
tion to render it equal to the new duties which it is 
required to discharge. The number of volumes 
added to the library was 4,625, consisting for the 
greater part of text-books or periodical publications 
upon technical and scientifical subjects. The 
number of readers was 118,974, as compared with 
101,584 in 1901, and the highest number recorded in 
any one year. 


— — medical and surgical treatment. The bath depart - N roof. n e is ae 

’ ment consists of medicated and Turkish baths with | long by 21 ft. 6 in. wide and 18 gh, and has 

NEW OUT- PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT, the n dressing and waiting-rooms, and is | balance-room and store adjoining it. The manual 
LONDON HOSPITAL. also in the basement together with the boilers, isola- | instruction-room is 24 ft. long by 18 ft. wide 


and 13 ft. 6 in. high. Adjoining the central lobby is 
a cloak- room. The patent Acme wood-block floor- 
ing is to be used throughout the building. The 
contract for the new building is being carried out 
by Messrs. Hunt & Son. 

PRIMITIVE METHODIST BUILDINGS, SKERTON, 
LANCASTER.—The memurial-stones have just been 
laid of a new Methodist school to cost about gool., 
being the first portion of a larger scheme estimated 
to cost altogether 2,400}. The old site in Main- 
street is being utilised, with the addition of adjoining 
cottages and land at the rear. When completed 
the scheme will embrace a chapel, with seats for 
280 persons, organ chamber, and vestry; a school, 
with main room 45 ft. by 19 ft. 6in, and two class- 
rooms 19 ft. by 10 fl., tearoom, lavatories, &c. The 
buildings will be of stone, standing slightly back 
from the street line, and enclosed within railings. 
Mr. J. Parkinson, Lancaster, is the architect, and 
the contract has been let to Messrs. T. Mawson & 
Son, builders, Lancaster. 

BUILDING IN ABERDEEN.—The Plans Committee 
of Aberdeen Town Council have approved of the 
plans of the following new buildings :—Dwelling- 
house on the north side of Queen’s-road, for Mr. 
A. S. Macdonald, per Mr. R. G. Wilson, architect; 
dwelling-house on the north side of Murray- terrace, 
for Mr. Peter Appell, per Messrs. D. & J. R. M‘Millan, 
architects; alterations in connexion with premises, 
No. 3, Bridge-street, for the Great North of Scot - 
land Rail way Co., per Mr. P. M. Barnett, engineer ; 
twenty dwelling-houses on the north side of Leslie- 
road, for Mr. Alex. Young, builder ; alterations and 
additions in connexion with granary in lane on the 
west side of Rose-street, for Mr. William Scorgie, 
per Mr. A. J. Murray, architect; smithy on the 
north-east side of Skene-square, for Mr. Adam 
Anderson, per Mr. Harvey Mennie, architect ; 
cooperage on the east side of Hanover-lane, for Mr. 
John Robertson, per Messrs. Brown & Watt, archi- 
tects ; three dwelling-houses on the south-east side 
of Bedford-road, for Mr. James Malcolm, per Mr. 
W. E. Gauld, architect. f 

ARTIZANS’ DWELLINGS, BRIGHTON.—The Sani- 
tary Committee of tbe Brighton Town Council have 
submitted to the Council plans by the Borough 
Surveyor for the erection of self-contained semi- 
detached dwellings and tenement dwellings on the 
Spa-street area, for the accommodation of 330 
persons of the labouring class displaced by the 
Improvement Scheme. The two designs of houses, 
the semi-detached to let at 133. 6d. per week and 
the tenements at 75. od. per week each tenement, 
were submitted, and it was stated by the Surveyor 
that the double tenements occupy about one-third 
of the area to be built upon, and are placed at the 
northern end of the street, five on each side. The 
frontage into Edward-street is to be occupied by 
shops. The plots for the houses in the new street 
have a depth of from .60 to 06 ft., and those for 
the shops vary in depth from 60 ft. to 81 ft. There 
are to be twenty-eight self-contained houses, ten 
tenement dwellings, and eight dwelling-houses and 
shops. The first will cost 533/. 193. rod. each, with 
land; the second 6221. 23. 64. ; and the last 613/. 

HOUSE, CROMAR, ABERDEEN.—Lord Aberdeen 
intends to erect on the Cromar estate a new build- 
ing to take the place of Tarland Lodge as a family 
residence. The main block of the house will be 


tion-rooms and accommodation for students, dis- 
pensers, porters, and other officials. 

The whole building is of fireproof construction, and 
the floors throughout finished with mosaic, and, 
where necessary, the walls are glazed with either 
glazed brick or opalite; the remainder are finished 
with sirapite plaster. The whole of the rooms 
throughout the building are fitted up with sinks, 
lavatories, and other fittings as required for the 
various purposes. The whole is fitted with electric 
light and electrical appliances. The internal and 
external areas are faced with white glazed bricks. 
The external elevations are of plain utilitarian 
character, being faced with red brick and artificial 
stone dressings. The large walting-hall and principal 
rooms are ventilated by a system of inlet and forced 
outlet ventilation. The total cost of the building is 
80,0007., of which sum 20,000/. was given by a friend 
of the hospital. The balance of 55, 000l. still 
remains to be collected. 

The buildings have been carried out in accordance 
with instructious given by the Chairman and House 
Committee of the hospital, many months having 
been taken up in elaborating the scheme in consul- 
tation with the medical and surgical staff. The 
whole has been erected from the designs and under 
the superintendence of Mr. Rowland Plumbe, 
architect; Mr. Henry J. Wagg acted as consulting 
electrician, Mr. William Shepherd being the builder, 
and Mr. G. T. Murton clerk of works. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


STONEHENGE. By Arthur J. Ireland. (J. Hender- 
son & Sons. 6d.) 

TRANSACTIONS OF THE SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS 
FOR 1902. Edited by Perry F. Nursey, (E. & F. N. 
Spo2. 

T FOR ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, &C. 
Compiled by John B. Thorp. (The London Draw- 
ing and Tracing Office.) 

SUBJECT LiST OF WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE 
AND BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN THE LIBRARY 
OF THE PATENT OFFICE. (Patent Office. 6d.) 

RURAL WATER SUPPLIES. By C. J. Russell 
Maclean. (Sanitary Publishing C). 18.) 

OLD ENGLISH DOORWAYS: A SERIES OF His- 
TORICAL EXAMPLES. By W. Galsworthy Davie and 
H. Tanner, jun. (B. T. Batsford.) 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, HOLYWELL.— 
This new church has now been completed. The 
site is in Whitford-street, and was purchased at a 
cost of 1,000/., while the building has cost another 
2,000}. The church has a frontage of red Ruabon 
brick, with ornamental tower, and has been erected 
by Mr. Richard Jones, contractor, Holywell, from 
the plans of Mr. T. G. Williams, architect, Liver- 
pool. 

RESTORATION OF BARTON CHURCH, WESTMOR- 
LAND.—This church has recently been reopened 
after undergoing restoration. The work has been 
carried out under the guidance of Messrs. Oliver & 
Dodgshun, architects, of Carlisle. 

CATHOLIC SCHOOL CHAPEL, HULL.—The founda- 
tion-stone of the new Roman Catholic school chapel, 


THIS building, which has just been erected, takes 
the place of the old out-patients’ department, which 
occupied a part of the cramped, dark, and badly 
ventilated basement of the old west wing of the 
hospital. To form a site, it was necessary to 
demolish forty houses on the hospital estate. The 
building, as completed, is the largest of its kind in 
the United Kingdom, occupying nearly an acre of 
ground, but is only of an extent necessary to cope 
with the number of out-patients who require treat- 
ment. The total number treated last year was 
162,147 persons, and it is anticipated that larger 
numbers will come to the enlarged department. 

The building is entered from Oxford-street 
through a large vestibule, capable of seating 200 

patients, in which are the registration and ticket 

offices at which new patients are registered and old 

cases receive their tickets. In the centre of the 
ground floor is a spacious waiting hall 105 ft. by 
55 ft, and 40 ft. high, having seating accommoda- 
tion for 1,000 persons. It has an open steel roof 
with a lantern the whole lergth in addition to large 
windows in upper part. 

At the east end of the building there are two 
complete suites of rooms, forming the surgical 
department. Each suite consists of a surgeon's 
room 28 ft. by 19 ft., clinical assistant’s room, an 
Operating-room with a recovery-room adjoining, 
two examining-rooms, and in both male and female 
sides there are waiting-rooms for old and new 
cases with separate surgical dressing - rooms. 
At the west end is situated the medical department. 
This has also two suites of rooms, and each con- 
sists of physician’s room, 30 fl. by 19ft.; clinical 
assistant’s room, two examining-rooms, and waiting- 
rooms for both old and new cases for each sex. 
After receiving their prescriptions, the patients pass 
out through two waiting-lobbies past the dispensary, 
and medicines, &c., are dispensed through eight 
hatches ; the patients then leave the building by the 
exits into Green-street, This dispensary is con- 
nected to the laboratory in the basement by an elec- 
tric lift and a separate staircase. A refreshment-bar 
is attached to the waiting-hall for the sale to the 
‘patients of light refreshments at nominal prices. 

Drinking fountains are provided both in waiting-hall 
~and vestibule. 

' The general arrangement of the plan of the build- 
ing ensures that the patients, after entering at 
- Oxtord-street, are sorted, and then proceed through 
the department in which their case is dealt with, 

and, after obtaining their medicine, leave by the 
exits into Green-street, without crossing the progress 
of other patients. This arrangement naturally faci- 
litates the management of the gceat numbers which 
have to be dealt with by the officials. There are 
two private entrances from the street for the use of 
the staff and the officials. This out-patients’ de- 
partment is connected with the west wing of the 
hospital by means of a subway, which is con- 
structed under Turner-street. This enables the 
officials and indoor hospital patients to get from 
one building to the other without crossing the 
public street, and allows of the medicine and stores 
from the laboratories to be taken direct into the 
hospital. 

Oa the first floor are situated the aural, dental, 
obstetric, and massage departments, each of which 
are complete in themselves, having the necessary 


consulting, operating, and waiting-rooms. The 
aural department, at the east end, has a consulting- 
room, 60 ft. by 10 ft, fitted with thirteen tables; 
two operating-rooms, with anæsthetising and re- 
covery-rooms and a darkroom ; together with male 
and female waiting-room3. The dental department, 
at the west end, consists of extracting and stopping- 
rooms, with aniesthetising and recovery, teeth- 
cleaning and waiting-rooms. The obstetric depart- 
ment has two consulting- rooms with dressing and 
: Waiting-rooms, The massage-room has waiting- 
room tor each sex, and the staff sitting-rooms are 
also on this floor. 
The second floor is devoted to the ophthalmic, 
photographic, and electrical departments. The 
ophtbalmic department has rooms for surgeons and 
Clinical assistants, large refraction and darkrooms, 
also operating room with ancesthetising and 
recovery-room adjoining. There is a large photo- 
graphic studio with two darkrooms and workshop 
and store attached, also a separate room for radio- 
gcaphy. The electrical department has large con- 
sulting-room with electric bathroom, Rontgen ray 
rovom, and dressing-rooms adjoining. The Lupus 
department is also on this floor, and contains the 
“ Finsen lamp which Her Majesty presented to the 


St. Vincent de Paul, in Queen’s-road, Hull, was laid 
on the 4th inst. The building comprises a mixed 
school, to accommodate 260 children. There is also 
accommodation for sixty infants, and two large re- 
creation rooms are also provided. On the first floor 
a large chapel will seat about 350 people, with 
vestry attached. The cost is estimated at about 
3,0001. Mr. A. R. Lowther is the architect and Mr. 
Levitt the contractor. 

WESLEYAN BUILDINGS, LOWESTOFT.—The memo- 
rial stones have just been laid of new Wesleyan 
buildings which are to be built at the corner of 
Lorne Park-road. The present building, which is 
eventually to be converted into class and school- 
rooms, is 36 ft. wide, 53 ft. long, and 30 ft. high to 
the centre of the ceiling; it is built of red brick, 
with white stone dressings. Internaliy the walls 
are of plaster, with a pitch- pine roof, hammer beam 
trusses, and plaster ceiling. The gallery has a stone 
staircase, and the builcing two entrances, one in 
Lawson-road and the othr in Lorne Park-road. 
The building is to be lit by electricity. The archi- 
tect is Mr. G. E. Smith, oi Southsea, and the builaers 
are Messrs. Smith & Wolff, of Lowestoft, the stone- 
work being supplied by Messrs. Wolff & Brown, 
also of Lowestoft. 


102 ft. by about 50 ft. The architects are Messrs. 
Sidney Mitchell and Wilson, Edinburgh. The ex- 
ternal walls are to be built of red granite quarried 
from the Hill of Redlick. For the inside walls a 
grey granite is being quarried in the immediate 
vicinity of the site, and the material for the main 
doorway is to be freestone from Auchindoir or 
Elgin. Mr. Rankin, Edinburgh, has been appointed 
clerk of works, and the successful contractors are: 
Mason. Mr. George Hall, Aberdeen; carpenters, 
Messrs. D. Macandrew & Co., Aberdeen; plasterers, 
Messrs. Rodger & Baxter, Aberdeen; slater, Mr. 
Cumming, Tarland ; roadmaker, Mr. Geo. Masson, 
Tarland. 

SANATORIUM, INSLEY, WILTSHIRE. — The 
foundation-stone has just veen laid of the sana- 
torium for consumptives which is to be erected at 
Winsley, near Limpley Stoke. The building con- 
sists of a long, narrow block, one room deep, with 
a corridor immediately behind, and of two stories 
in height, except at each end, where six servants’ 
bedrooms are provided upon the second floor. 
The block containing the dining-hall and kitchen 
and offices connected therewith is detached from 
the main block, being approached by a paved walk 
roofed over, The length of the main building is 
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194 ft. 6 in., and the depth 23 ft. only, and it 
contains upon the ground floor a reception-room, 
four rooms for the use of the resident physician, 
two rooms for the matron, and six bedrooms for 
A cloak-room is placed at each end of 
the building, and opposite are two projecting 
bathrooms, 
lavatories, water-closets, and housemaids’ closets, 
all being separated from the corridors by cross 
ventilated passages. The first floor is arranged in 
an exactly similar manner, and contains, in addition 


patients. 


wings containing the. staircases, 


to the above-mentioned sanitary provisions, sixteen 
bedrooms, fourteen of which are for patients and 
the remaining two for nurses. The corridor is 
6 ft. wide, with three bay windows at intervals. 
At each end are the exit doors with ventilating fan- 
lights over. All the rooms are 13 ft. 6 in. by 11 ft. 
6 in., and ro ft. and 9 ft. 6 in. high upon the ground 
and first floors respectively, and each room is 
lighted by windows extending right up to the 
ceilings. The windows throughout are wooden 
casements and frames with mullions and transoms, 
every light opening ; the parts below the transoms 
being hinged at the sides and opening outwards, 
and those above hinged at the top and opening ina 
similar manner. In the walls opposite to the 
windows and above the Isvel of the door-heads, the 
whole width of each room is tilled in with case- 
ments and frames extending to the ceiling, every 
one opening upon centres. Some of the bedrooms 
are provided with fireplaces for use in certain cases, 
but the building is to be heated throughout by hot 
water upon the low pressure system, radiators 
being provided in the corridors, &c., and in each 
room. The dining-hall is 33 ft. by 27 ft., and 
capable of accommodating sixty patients. The 
room is lighted by eight windows, three on 
each side and two at the end, where the main 
entrance is placed. At the opposite end 
is the servinp - room, provided with a hot 
plate, butler's sink, and cupboards for china, glass, 
plate, &c. Opposite the serving-room is a large 
storeroom. Communicating with the serving- 
room is the kitchen, 20 ft. by 16 ft., and beyond is 
the scullery. Adjoining the kitchen is a servants’ 
hall, 16 ft. by 13 ft. The dairy and larder are 
placed outside, and approached by a covered way. 
A small enclosed yard is provided, in which are 
placed the coal store, servants’ water-closet, and 
the approach to the heating-chamber and coke 
store, which are under the kitchen and servants’ hall. 
The interior of the building throughout is finished 
with hard plaster, and circular angles are every- 
where provided, right angles, lat surfaces, and mould- 
ings wherever possible being avoided. The drains 
will be of Doulton’s salt-glazed stoneware socketed 
pipes, jointed in cement. The drainage from the 
building will be discharged at the bottom of the 
hill, and will then be dealt with by the Bradford 
District Council, who will provide a separate 
system for the sanatorium aod a few houses in the 
neighbourhood. The builders are Messrs. Jacob 
Long & Sons, of Bath, whose tender of 68771. 
was accepted. Messrs. Silcock & Reay were the 
architects. 

EMPIRE THEATRE, ST. HELENS. — The new 
Empire Theatre, which has been erected on the site 
of the old People’s Palace in Corporation-street, St. 
Helens, was opened recently. The theatre will hold 
2,000 people, and has cost 13,000/. It has been 
erected to the designs of Mr. J. A. Baron, of St. 
Helens, the builder being Mr. James Pilkington. 
There are ten boxes and two tiers of balconies, the 
dress circle and upper circle on the first, and the 
amphitheatre and balcony above. The stage is 
58 ft. wide by 37 ft. O in. long, and the proscenium 
opening is 25 tt. All the lighting will be by elec- 
tricity. 

CHURCH, BARRY DOCK.—The tender of Mr. 
W. A. Cadwallader, builder, Cardiff, at 5,9581. 183., 
has been accepted for the erection of the new 
Church of St. Mary, Holton-road, Barry Dock. The 
building will be carried out from plans prepared 
by Mr. G. E. Halliday, architect, Cardiff. and will 
provide accommodation for 650 worshippers. 

BOARD SCHOOLS, NEWPORT.—New Board 
schools were opened recently in Corporation-road, 
Newport. The estimate for the work was 18, 0000. 
The schools have a frontage of 220 ft. to Cor- 
poration-road and 200 ft. to Milner-street. The 
schools are designed and built to accommo- 
date 600 boys on the first floor and 600 girls 
on the ground floor, with a separate entrance 
from Milner-street, otf the main road. The archi- 
tects were Messrs. Linton & Barker, Newport, and 
the contractor Mr. John Charles, and the clerk of 
works Mr. S Hutchins. 

RAGGED SCHOOL, IPSWICH.—The reconstructed 
boys’ school in Waterworks-street, Ipswich, has just 
been opened. The work of renovating the building, 
which was included in the original improvement 
scheme, has been carried out by Mr. Chas. Roper, 
from the plans of Messrs Fade & Johns. The side 
walls and roof, built in 1857, have been retained, but 
the facade of the building has been entirely recon- 
structed, with the object of locating the infants 
classroom in a more convenient position. As the 
building now presents itself, the infants’ room 
is at the front: whilst at the rear there are two 
classrooms on the ground floor, and a classroom 
over head on the first floor. 

WORKHOUSE INFIRMARY, BIDEFORD.—The new 
workhouse infirmary which the Bideford Board of 


Warehousemen, 


boys’ quarters was opened. 
executed by Messrs. Buckland & Waters, of Redhill, 
for the contract sum of 4,375/., from the designs 
and under the superintendence of the architect, 
Mr. George Lethbridge, of Drapers gardens. 


patients. 


ings. 


entrance an additional story has been built, and 
here are the bed sitting-rooms of the nurses. 
floors of the lower apartments are of wood blocks. 
Messrs. R. T. Hookway & Sons prepared the plans, 


and Messrs. Ellis & Son were the builders. 


SCHOOLS, PURLEY.—On the 6th inst., at the 
Clerks, and Drapers’ Schools, 
Purley, a new wing which has been added to the 
The work has been 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, BARRY.—The Barry Urban 


District Council are about to erect a central public 
library at Barry. 
Hutchison & Payne, of London, and the building 
will probably cost about 10,000!. 


The architects are Messrs. 


NEW POLICE-COURT, YSTRAD., — A new police- 


court for the Upper Rhondda Sub-division was re- 
cently opened at Ton. 
the designs of Mr. R. S. Griffiths, architect, at a 
cost of 3, 500l. 
builders. 


It has been erected from 
Messrs. Morgan Bros. were the 


OPERA HOUSE, BUXTON.—A new opera house has 


been erected at Buxton at a cost of about 28, 000l. 
The new house stands at the entrance to the Gar- 
dens, with elevations to the Square and St. John’s- 
road. 
entrance and readinꝑ- room, and a new entrance to 
the Gardens has been constructed on the left. 
is a continuation of the theatre frontage, and the 
whole forms practically a crescent with a wide 
carriage-drive. 


It has been erected on the site of the old 


This 


The opera house is in the Italian 
Renaissance style. In the centre of the principal 


facade is the grand entrance, with an outer balcony 
over, leading from the dress-circle saloon, and tall 
towers, terminating in domed roofs, Hank the centre 
facade. 
painted ceiling and mosaic marble floor; the grand 
staircase, which runs down to it, is of polished 
white marble, with alabaster scrolls at the foot and 
marble seats at the side. 
pit, dress-circle, six private-boxes, upper circle, and 
gallery, and provides seating accommodation for at 
least 1,200 persons. Its colours are blue and gold 
and cream. The whole decoration isin the style of 


The vestibule is marble-lined, and has a 


The theatre consists of 


Louis XVI. The ceiling takes the form of an 


elliptical dome, and is ornamented with a number 
of painted panels. 
direct from the Gardens to the dress-circle and 
stalls. 
Matcham was the architect. 


An entrance has been provided 
There are two refreshment saloons. Me. F. 
ADDITIONS TO 


MORNINGFIELD HOSPITAL, 


ABERDEEN.—For about a year alterations and 
additions to Morningfield Hospital for Incurables 
have been in progress, and these have now been 
practically completed. A newhall has been erected, 
which hasan entrance from the main corridor of the 
hospital. 


The length of the hallis 42 ft. 6 in., and 
the breadth 24 ft. 6 in., while the height from floor to 


ceiling is 17 ft. The hall will be heated by radiators, 


as willalso the corridors, new heating apparatus 
having been fitted up. The kitchen has been 
doubled in size. The floor has been laid with 
granitic octagonal tiles, while the walls to a height 
of 5 ft. have been covered with white tiles. A 


new scullery has been added to the hospital, and 


new bathrooms have been provided. The matron’s 
rooms have been reconstructed, and a room has 
been provided for the medical officer. On the 
west side of the hospital a verandah has been 
constructed. All the walls in the different rooms in 
the hospital have been repainted, and the wood- 
work revarnished. The whole cost of the work 
amounts to between 3,000/. and 4,000}. The archi- 
tects are:—Messrs. Kelly & Nicol; and the con- 
tractors—Mason work, Mr. Charles Gordon; 
carpenter work, Messrs. D. M‘Andrew & Co.; 
plumber, Mr. Walter Simpson; plaster work, 
tiles, & c., Messrs. James Scott & Sons; slater, Me. 
George Davidson ; painters, Messrs. G. Donald & 
Son; ironwork, Messrs. James Abernethy & Co. ; 
heating apparatus, Messrs. M'Kenzie & Moncur, 
Edinburgh. Mr. J. K. Pirrie has acted as clerk of 
works, and also superintended the laying out of the 
ground. 

TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, RICHMOND.—This build- 
ing is situate on a site in Gladstune-road, and is in- 
tended to form the local centre of the teclinical and 
art instruction conducted by the Surrey County 
Council. It has been erected by Messrs. T. H. 
Kingerlee & Sons, contractors, of Oxford, from the 
desivns and under the superintendence of Mr. 
George Hamblin Fox, architect, John-street, Adelphi, 
W.C., and Putney,S.W. Externally the building is 
constructed of red facing bricks with Bath and 
Portland stone dressings, and relieved by orna- 


Guardians have built to take the place of the old 
buildings previously used for the accommodation of 
the sick poor was opened on the 2nd inst. At the 
rear of the workhouse, on a portion of the garden 
the Guardians have erected at a cost of 3,248/.,a 
building capable of accommodating about forty 
It is 120 ft. long and 42 ft. high, 
and is built of Morland brick with red brick dress- 
On the ground floor are a large men’s 
ward, capable of holding fourteen beds, men’s day 
room, separation ward, ward kitchen, and private 
room for the medical officer with dispensing store. 
On the first floor there are a women’s ward of the 
same size as the men’s, dayroom, separation ward, 
labour ward, and lying-in ward. Over the main 


The 


mental carvings and the arms of the county and 
town. A stone entrance portico gives access to the 
main corridor and staircase. The accommo- 
dation provided is of three kinds: work. 


shops for the practical demonstration and 
execution of the various trades and indus 
tries taught, classrooms for lectures and 


theoretical study, and studios for the art depart- 
ment. On the ground floor are four large work- 
shops, fitted up for the bricklaying, carpentering, 
electric wiring, and plumbing trades. On the first 
floor are four large and two small classrooms for 
various technical and scientific subjects. The 
second floor is devoted to the art department, and 
comprises four studios for drawing and painting, 
modelling, and other art subjects, also an art 
master’s room. In the attic story suitable accom- 
modation is provided for the attendant and care- 
taker. Space has been secured to the rear of the 
site for any future extension that may be demanded 
by the growing needs of the town and district. 
SCIENCE BUILDINGS, COLSTON’S GIRLS’ SCHOOLS, 
BRISTOL.—New buildings have been erected at 
Stapleton for the use of the students attend- 
ing the Colston’s Boarding School. The new 
buildings have been erected on a portion of the 
playground to the north of the main block, and they 
consist of chemical and physical laboratories and 
lecture-hall, with balance and preparatory rooms. 


The new buildings were designed by Messrs. Walter 


S. Paul & James, architects, Bristol. The contractor 
for the general work was Mr. F. Chown. The 
heating and ventilating apparatus was entrusted to 
Messrs. James Crispin & Sons. The sanitary work 
and laboratory fittings are by Mr. G. F. Tuckey. 
Messrs. L. Thomas & Son supplied the fittings. 
HOSPITAL EXTENSIONS, LEITH.—The new pavi- 
lion and nurses’ home, which have been added to 
Leith Hospital at a cost of about 25.000l., have just 


been opened. Properties were purchased adjoining 
the East House on one side of King-street and 
immediately opposite on the other side. Oa the 


first site a commencement was made with the 


Jubilee Pavilion towards the end of 1898, and as it 
stands now it is a three-story building, about 


150 ft. long, built of ashlar. The three floors give 


a total accommodation of sixty-three beds, and at 
the end of each of the main wards is a dayroom for 
the use of convalescent patients, a nurses’ room, 
doctors’ room, and ward kitchen. 
driven by electricity, and capable of conveying the 
ambulance waggon with patients to the ditferent 
tloors. 
devoted solely to the treatment of surgical cases. 
The Nurses’ Home, on the opposite side of King- 
street, is connected with the main portion of the 
institution by an electrically lighted subway, which 
runs under King-street to the Jubilee Pavilion. The 
Home, which has been built in the old Scottish 
style — harled, with stone dressings — contains 
separate bedrooms for thirty-three nurses, dining- 
halls for nurses and servants, a sitting-room and a 
reading-room, and in the rear of it new offices—a 
kitchen, laundry, boiler-house, engine-house, and 
disinfector—have been erected. 
prepared by Mr. W. A. Thomson, architect, Leith. 


There is a lift, 


This new portion of the hospital is to be 


The plans were 


—— — — 


FOREIGN. 


FRANCE. — The monument to Charles Garnier at 
Paris is at last to be inaugurated, on the 2oth inst. 


The base of the monument, in red granite, has been 
designed by M. Pascal; the pedestal, decorated with 
garlands in bronze executed by M. Germain, shows 
a plan of the Opera House engraved on a bronze 
plate. 


At the summit, between two reclining 
figures representing Le Travail” and “ L'Avenir,” 


the work of M. Thomas, is the bronze bust of 
Garnier by Carpeaux. 
was inaugurated last Sunday at Chartres. This is 
the work of Mr. Richer, a member of the Academie 
de Médicine who is at the same time an able sculp- 
tor, and consists of a large alto- relief in bronze 
representing a scene in Pasteur's experiences which 
took place in the outskirts of Chartres. A simple archi- 
tural design serves as framework to this relief, the 


A monument to Pasteur 


whole being surmounted by a marble bust of Pasteur. 
Au orphanage for the children of sailors is to be 


built at Boulogne.——The town of Coutances has 
opened a competition for erection of a new Savings 


Bank, and for a new facade to the Hotel de Ville. 
The municipality of Auxerre has voted a sum 
of 1,367,000 francs for important street improve- 
ments in the town.——The Prefect of the Seine bas 
refused to ratify the proposal (mentioned in our last 
“ Letter from Paris”) to give the name of Charles 
Garnier to a street on the site of the ancient prison 
of La Roquette, and a street near the Opera is to 
beac his name.——The Minister of Public Works 
has opened the new baths establishment at Vichy, 
where the Trinck-hall” and the Casino have been 
built from the designs of M. Charles Le Cœur, with 
the collaburation of M. Séguin as sculptor. 
INDIA.—An office for the district office of the 
Locomotive, Engineering, and Traffic Departments 
is to be built at Henzada Station. Residences for 
the officers are embraced in the scheme.——The 
Secretary of State has sanctioned the construction 
by the Bengal and North-Western Railway Co. as 
integral parts of their main line many extensions oa 
the metre yauge.——Since Maymyo has been 
selected as the hot weather residence of the Burma 
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credited by cost of 3,278 gas-lamp pillars, &c., dis- 
continued at 1/. 53. each, 4,097/. 103. ; total first cost, 
170,1233. Annual cost of 2,199 lamps at 16). 128. 
each, 36,5031. 83., credited by present cost of gas 
lighting, 8,856}. 58. Id.; total additional cost, 
27,6471. 28. 11d.“ The Resident Engineer states that 
if this scheme “were carried out in its entirety, it 
would be necessary to add, say, 2,000 horse-power 
to the generating plant in the stations, and to lay 
additional street mains in advance of the usual 
extensions for ordinary supply purposes. The 
Engineer estimates the capital expenditure neces- 
sary for the above plant and maias approximately 
at 50, 000l. ] 

CHURCH OF ST. MATTHEW, CITY-ROAD, E C.— 
The vicar of the parish makes an appeal for contri- 
butions to a fund of 2,500}. for the re-iastatement 
of the fabric of this church, which is in an un- 
toward condition. The church was erected in 
1847-8, after Sir G. Gilbert Scott’s plans and designs, 
with a capacity of 800 sittings, for the poor and 
populous district lying between Islington and St. 
Luke's. The steeple forms a conspicuous object as 
seen from the main road. In 1866 G. E. Street 
made designs for the reredos, improved the 
sanctuary and chancel, aod enlarged the porch. 
The stained glass in the east window, 1866, is by 


purposes. The estimated total expenditure upon 
the new buildings amounts to about 108,000l., 
towards which a balance of some 30,000}. is still 
required. 

AN UNUSUAL FOOTBRIDGE. — For spanning 
various gaps in the footpath cut along the face of 
Gobans' cliffs, Antrim, several footbridges have been 
built, and for connecting the mainland with the 
Man-of-War Rock, a tubular girder of elliptical 
section has lately been erected by the Belfast and 
Northern Counties Railway Co. The bridge is 70 ft. 
in length, and the clear span is 65 ft., the main 
structure consisting of twelve elliptical frames, of 
which the major and minor axes measure 7 ft. and 
4 ft. 8 in. respectively. Two longitudinal bars along 
the top, and ten longitudinal angle-bars at intervals 
around the lower portion of the periphery, serve to 
connect the elliptical frames, and the structure is 
further strengthened by diagonal bracing. The 
flooring consists of two 12 in. by 3 in. pitch- pine 
planks laid across the frames, and further supported 
by angles. Sufticient headroom exists for any per- 
son of normal stature, and the longitudinal bars 
afford ample protection for passengers. Owing to 
the exposed character of the coast, the bridge was 
built at Belfast, being transferred bodily to a lighter 
and towed to the site, where it was successfully 


Government, the place has grown immensely. The 
improvements are mainly due to the Public Works 
Department. A hospital is nearly completed, as 
well as barracks for European soldiers. A wide 
circular road is nearly finished, and road con- 
struction generally is well to the fore. 

SOUTH AFRICA,—The building trade is still very 
brisk in almost all parts of South Africa, thanks to 
the building “booms” that have grown out of the 
overwhelming demand for increased housing 
accommodation. Indents for builders’ materials are 
naturally very heavy in favour of Home manu- 
facturers, who will be interested in the following 
list of prices ruling at Johannesburg: Portland 
Cement, 373. 6d. to 403. per cask; lime, 58. Od. 
to 63. 6d. per bag; bricks, slop (not burnt), 35s. per 
1,000 ; common stock, 503. to 558 ; good machine 
stock, 803.; facing bricks, anything up to £7 103., 
according to quality; deals, up to 17 fl., 11d. per ft.; 
18 ft. and 10 ft, 1140. ; 20 ft. and over, 13. ; ceilings, 
3d. ; floorings, 444.; windows, 8 by 10, 308.; 10 
by 12, 353. ; 15 by 30, 42. 6d. ; 18 by 36, 503. ; doors, 
2 ft. 6 ing. by 6 ft. 6 ins. by 14 ins., 143.; 2 tt. G ins. 
by 6 ft. 0 ins. by 14 ins., 153.; 2 ft. 8 ins. by 6 ft. 
8 ins. by 14 ins., 159. Gd. ; galvanised iron, 6, 7, 8, 9 ft., 
Ofd. ; 10 ft., 7d. to 74d. per ft.—South Africa. 


a hoisted to its final position. Considerable care was a P that in the pair of lancet 
requisite during the last-mentioned operation owing | windows above the west door was designed by 
MISCELLANEOUS. Clutterbuck. In 1860-9 Willis made additions to 


to the cramped space in which the hoisting tackle 
had to be worked, and for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the bridge from receiving injury by swinging 
against the face of the rocks. 

CEMENT NOTES.—According to a Russian official 
Report, the total output of the three cement fac- 
tories at Novorossisk during the year 1902 was 
193,584 tons, of which 32,258 tons were shipped to 
the far east and 1,000 tons to other ports abroad. 
——Sir P. Sanderson, British Consul-General at 
New York, writes :—‘ There was at one time a con- 
siderable importation of cement to the United 
States from the United Kingdom, but there has 
been a rapid decline of late years, owing to a 
certain extent to manufacture on a large scale in 
this country. At the same time it may be remarked 
that Germany and Belgium have been able to 
retain their trade in this article, while that of the 
United Kingdom is practically extinct. In 1892 the 
imports of cement into the United States from these 
three countries were: The United Kingdom, 
325, 000l.; Germany, 310,000/. ; Belgium, 123,000/. In 
1902 the returns show: Germany, 340,000/.; Belgium, 
145,0001. ; The United Kingdom, 21,000/,” A con- 
sular report states that during the past year the 
shipments from Boulogne of locally- produced 
cement were slack, the quantity sent to the United 
Kingdom being about one-sixteenth of the average 
of the previous five years. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL, HUNTINGDON.—The recently 
opened new school buildings were erected by Mr. 
M. J. Allen, of Brampton, after plans and designs 
by Mr. Ernest Borissow, Diocesan Surveyor, Ely, 
and Surveyor for ne POOPED of Huntingdon. The 
; buildings, facing the barracks, are constructed of 
Conder, J. Clarkson, S. F. Clarkson, J. Goodchild, | red brick with one dressings—the stonework being 
G. McDonell, Ernest Carritt, W. L. Spiers, H. by Mr. Baxter of that town. The school was 
Cheston, W. Grellier, A. Tanner, E. R. Hewitt, originally established as part of the St. John’s 
F. W. Hamilton, Ellis Marsland, A. H. W. Glasson, Hospital charity, founded temp. Henry II. by David, 
E. Street, O. C. Hills, C. T. Coggin, W. H. Lees, | Earl of Huntingdon, afterwards King of Scotland. 
B. Dicksee, E. Dru Drury, T. H. Watson, F. Wallen, | The old grammar school, which had been the chapel 
Hon. Treasurer, and Henry Lovegrove, Hon. Sec. | oF the hospital, was remodelled and partly rebuilt 
No visitors were invited, the dinner being limited forty years ago, under Robert Hutchinson’s super- 
E present and past District Surveyors, the latter intendence, at the charges of Dion Boucicault, as a 
being represented by Mr. Thomas B lashill and Mr. | memorial to his son. A description of the hospital 
Alfred Williams. buildings, in All Saints’ parish, is given in a report, 

VICTORIA HALL, SUNDERLAND.—The Corpora- | 1830, of the Charity Commissioners, who in 1894 
tion of Sunderland recently invited designs for | made a scheme for the future conduct of the charity. 
alterations and additions to the Victoria Hall, | About two hundred yards distant stood the home of 
Sunderland, and offered premiums of 100/., 50l, | Oliver Cromwell, who proceeded from the school to 
and 25l. for the first, second, and third designs | Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 
respectively. The result, just made known, is as} ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF LIVERPOOL STREETS,— 
follows :—First, Mr. J. Eltringham, Sunderland; | Two reports have been presented to the Electric 
second, Messrs. Hall, Jones, & Cummings, West- | Power and Lighting Committee in reference to the 
minster; and third, Messrs. Perry & Angell, | electric lighting of the whole of the tramway routes 
London. of the city and other main thoroughfares. The City 

THE LEYSIAN MISSION HOUSE, CITY-ROAD, E.C | Lighting Engineer states that “the total road mile- 
—The new premises, of which the erection hasbeen | age of tramway routes is 57 miles, four miles of 
just begun after the plans and designs of Messrs. | which are already electrically lighted. In dealing 
Bradshaw & Gass, of Bolton, as selected in competi- | with these roads, it would be desirable from every 
tion, will constitute the headquarters of the mission- | point of view to utilise the tramway poles where 
settlement attached to Leys School, Cambridge. | they exist and are available. These are fixed at an 
That mission was originally established in White- | average distance apart of 40 yds., which would 
cross-street in 1886, and was removed four years | necessitate approximately 2,054 lamps over the 
subsequently to Errol-street, near Bunhill Fields. | entire tramway routes. Trampoles do not exist 
The site, which adjoins the Alexandra Trust dining- | over the whole of the tramway routes, and it 
rooms in City- road, is appropriated for a hall having is estimated that 508 electric columns would 
a capacity for 2,000 sittings ; a smaller hall for 600 have to be provided. The following are the 
(to be added hereafter); twenty-three classrooms į streets which the Engineer considers are princi- 
for Sunday school and other educational uses; pal thoroughfares, in addition to the tramway 
separate sets of clubrooms for boys, girls, men, and | routes, viz., Great Homer-street, Fox-street, Old 
women respectively, with a gymnasium and a drill- | Hall-street, Boaler-street, Mill-street, Myrtle-street, 
hall for the boys’ brigade ; an “Old Leysian ” settle- | Brownlow Hill, North John-street (part), South 
ment fór visitors and twenty residents; a small] John - street, Hanover - street. The total length 
settlement for the sisters and lady workers; Moul- | of these streets is about four miles, and it is 
ton House, so named after the late Rev. Dr. Moul- | assumed that the lamps in them might reasonably 
ton, Principal of the School, for thirty-five students | be placed at an average distance apart of 55 yards, 
and young men employed in business ; accommoda- | which would necessitate approximately 145 lamps. 
tion for the medical mission and dispensary, choirs | On this assumption the approximate first cost and 
and band; and offices for the staff, missioners, &c, : | additional annual cost would be as follows, via. 
a roof-garden will be constructed above each of the | Wiring and equipping lamps, switches, &c., on 
three blocks of the group, and the ground floor of | 1,546 trampoles, at 77é. each, 119,042/.; wiring and 
the principal front will consist of eight shops and | equipping pe, switches, &c., on 653 electric lamp 
twenty-seven office. to be let for ordinary businese | piliars, at 84/ 108. each, 55, 178l. 108.—174,2204, 108., 


the organ, originally built about ten years previously 
by Gray & Davison. 

A BANNER FOR THE CHURCH CONGRESS.—For 
the Church Congress to be held at Bristol in next 
October a diocesan banner is being worked after 
designs and cartoons prepared by Mr. G. F. Bodley. 
The central figure, having for groundwork a rich 
cream-coloured damask silk, represents Aldhelm, 
Abbot of Malmesbury, and, in A.D. 704-9, first 
Bishop of Sherborne, a diocese which originally 
extended over his kinsman Ina's kingdom of Wessex. 
The execution of that part of the design is entrusted 
to Messrs. Watts & Co., of Baker-street, London 
The ladies of the Bristol Guilds for Church Work 
will, under Mrs. Hollis's general supervision, 
embroider and paint the remaining portions of the 
banaer, which will consist of the coat-arms of the 
See of Bristol, worked in gold upon black velvet, 
and at the four corners, upon a ground of blue silk, 
the painted coat-arms of Bristol, Malmesbury, 
Swindon, and Chippenham. 

HOUSES IN THE FAROE ISLANDS.— From an 
exceptionally interesting Report made for official 
purposes by Mr. Consul Villiers on the social and 
commercial conditions of the Faroe Islands (which 
administratively are a part of Denmark, and not a 
colony like their northern neighbour, Iceland) it 
appears that a good deal of building timber is 
imported from the United Kingdom, Italy, and 
Scandinavia. The inhabitants live in houses 
built of wood on a stone foundation. Stone 
can be found in plenty, but must be blasted. No 
timber trees grow on the islands. The climate is 
damp and foggy, with frequent rain or snow 
according to the season, driven by wind. Most 
houses are tarred, though some are painted. All 
preventives of the penetration of damp should be 
saleable, to be used either in the stone foundation, 
on or between the planking of the wooden walls, or 
on the roof. Chimneys are built of imported bricks. 
The roofs of most houses are overlaid with birch 
bark, and on this are placed thick clods of turf. A 
few have recently been built with corrugated iron 
roofing. The low initial cost of construction is no 
doubt an inducement, but it is found, nevertheless, 
to be hot in summer, cold in winter, and very noisy 
in storm. Turf seems so far to answer the roofing 
requirements best ; it becomes compact and remains 
efflorescent. Slate and tiles have been used, but the 
terrific storms are apt to displace them, resulting in 
leaks, the repair of which in winter is difficult, and 
would, besides, necessitate the keeping of a stock of 
slate ready for an emergency and the presence of 
some one able to replace them. Any one can put on 
a clod of turf. The difficulty of transport and travel- 
ling in winter must be constantly borne in mird. The 
windows are of small panes of glass of an inferior 
quality, locally cut from large sheets. With regard to 
furniture, the absence of trees, compelling the impor- 
tation of material or ready-made pieces, is equally 
noteworthy. As the houses are very small, and yet 
contain proportionately many rooms, handy contri- 
vances that occupy little space are in demand, 
especially for bedrooms. In each of the hetter 
houses one sitting-room is generally made comfort- 
able with upholstered furniture en suite—a piano, 
looking-glass, &c. In the dining-room a sideboard 
with mirror, a solid table, and chairs are frequently 
found. Thick curtains and carpets are used in 
winter. It is worth considering (suggests Mt. 
Villiers) whether an electric light plant could not 
profitably be established at Thorshavn, and perhaps 
in some of the other towns, by means of water- 
power. During the winter months, at which time 
of year the streams are constantly in flood, rushing 
with considerable force from the hills, the days are 
very dark, and artificial light is needed almost con- 
tinuously. The people habitually stay up very late. 
Petroleum lamps, many kinds of which seem ex- 
tremely cheap, are in general use both in shops and 
houses, nor are they used sparingly. The nights are 
exceedingly dark, and the streets are provided also 
with petroleum lamps. This could be replaced 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—The London agent for “ Magnalium,” the new 
alloy mentioned in a Note in our issue of May 30 
(p. 559) is Mr. T. Arthur Williams, 92, Hatton- 
garden, E.C.——Mr. Bertram Blount, consequent 
on the death of his partner Mr. Stanger, has 
removed his Chemical Laboratory and Testing 
Works from 2, Broadway, to 76-78, York-street, 
Westminster, where the practice will be continued 
under his own name, 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
The annual dinner of the Institute will be held on 
Tueeday, the 23rd inst., at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel Metropole, at 7 for 7.30 p.m. Among the 
guests who have accepted invitations are his Excel- 
lency the American Ambassador, the Earl of 
Wemyss, the Earl of Lichtield, Viscount Dillon, 
Lord Monkswell, Lord Redesdale, the Bishop of 
London, the Lord Mayor of London and the 
Sheriffs, the Principal of the University of London, 
and Mr. Charles F. McKim, the Royal Gold 
Medallist for the year. Members who intend to 
be present are particularly requested to send in 
applications for tickets by Thursday, the 18th inst. 

embers’ tickets are 218., and their guests’ 25s. 
Cheques should be made payable to “ the Secretary 
RI. B. A. 

DISTRICT SURVEYORS’ DINNER. On Thursday 
last week the District Surveyors under the London 
Building Act dined at the Criterion Restaurant. 
Mr. Alexander Payne, President, in the chair. 
Among other members present were Messrs. J. 
Douglass Mathews, B. Tabberer, H. H. Collins, A 
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advantageously, and perhaps profitably, by elec- 
tricity. In the summer months May, June, and July 
—when sometimes the streams would possibly fail to 
give sufficient power, no artificial light would be 
needed either day or night, as it is constantly day- 
light. Common petroleum is sold at from 21. to 
21. 108. the cask. The houses are heated by means 
of stoves; peat is often used for fuel, but it is not 
much cheaper than coal, for which there is a con- 
siderable demand. Until now all such coal has been 
imported, although the mineral has been found on 
at least two of the islands, and a certain amount of 
survey work with a view to mining continues to be 
done by a French company. Petroleum- oil stoves 
are now being introduced for heating. 

Uses OF REDWOOD.—Mr. Bennett, British 
Consul-General, writing from San Francisco last 
month, dwells on the new demand which, he says, 
has sprung up for redwood, a material which Cali- 
fornia alone can supply. It has been discovered by 
the chief engineer of the Niagara Falls Power 
Co., that, under certain conditions which rule 
in connexion with that enterprise, the hardest steel 
is inferior in resisting power to California redwood. 
The company accordingly sent an agent to San 
Francisco to obtain figures for furnishing several 
million feet of the local lumber, to be employed 
instead of steel in the construction of a great tunnel 
at the Falls this summer. The reason given for the 
preference for the California wood was that when 
water passed over it continuously there formed a 
surface of soapy and pasty nature which was proof 
against corrosion, whereas in the case of steel the 
particles of sand and matter carried with great 
velocity from the Niagara River cut into and 
destroyed the steel in an incredibly short space of 
time. The Redwood Association was asked if it 
could furnish 3,000,000 ft. of redwood for delivery 
in Buffalo in July next, and gave an affir- 
mative reply. The redwood lumber to be 
supplied under this contract is to be 3 in. by 
8 in., and to be set on the narrow end, the 
length to be from 12 ft. to 20 ft. Redwood has been 
found exceedingly useful in the construction of the 
big pipes used for the conveyance of water to many 
of the electric power houses in the northern part of 
the State. These pipes are built up and banded. 
They cost less than metal pipes, are more durable, 
and are more easily carried around the sharp curves 
followed by these great water lines. It will outlive 
all other woods when constantly moist. While it 
is not non-combustible, which quality some enthu- 
siasts have erroneously ascribed to it, it burns much 
mote slowly than any other kind of timber used for 
building purposes, as it contains no inflammable oil 
or resin. While it is not desirable to be used as a fire 
wall, the resistance it offers to the inroads of fire 
has been the salvation of many dwellings con- 
structed with it. The discarded stumps of redwood 
felled for the lumber many years since have come 
into favour for the manufacture of furniture and 
the interior decoration of buildings, the curled grain 
making beautiful figures, and the wood itself taking 
a fine polish. Just at present California redwood is 
in great demand in the Eastern States, partly because 
the forests in that section have become exhausted, but 
chiefly because of the variety of uses to which it 
can be profitably put. i 

APPOINTMENT. —At a meeting of the sub-com- 
mittee of the Northumberland County Council 
Education Committee, the appointment was made 
of Mr. J. Wightman Douglas, architect, of Alnwick 
and Newcastle, as architect and valuer of the 
various schools to be taken over by that authority 
under the new Education Act. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


BRADFORD BUILDING TRADE.—At present there 
seems little prospect of the matters in dispute 
between the Bradford operative masons and their 
employers being adjusted peaceably. It will be 
remembered that in January the men gave in their 
notices failing an alteration of the rule affecting the 
employment side by side of society and non-society 
workmen. As it now stands, the rule says that no 
strike or lock-out shall be permitted where the dis- 
pute rests solely on this question, and what the 
men desire is to regain their former freedom of 
action, and to be able to decline to work witb non- 
unionists. The Conciliation Board appointed at the 
conclusion of the last dispute, and consisting of six 
representatives of each side, with Mr. W. C. 
Lupton as chairman, has held numerous meetings, 
whereat unsuccessful attempts have been made to 
come to an agreement. It was alleged by the men 
that some of the masters, taking advantage of the 
rule, had given preference to non-unionists, This 
the masters strongly denied, and submitted to have 
any specific cases that could be brought fully 
investigated by the Board. It was also alleged that 
one or two of the masters were employing more 
apprentices than the rules allowed, but upon this 
charge being looked into by a representative of the 
masters and a representative of the men, both 
agreed that it was without foundation. The notices 
expire on July 31, when a strike seems inevitable, 
as neither side shows any signs of giving way.— 
Yorkshire Observer. 

SOUTHPORT PLUMBERS.—At a recent meeting 
of the Southport Trades and Labour Council, Mr. 
H. Aughton, of the Plumbers’ Association, drew 


attention to a grievance. He stated that the Cor- 


Glen, barrister, defended, Mr. 
the Dock Co. were exempted from the Section in 
this case. This work was being done under the 
powers conferred upon them by the 
mercial Dock Act, 1894, 
make new docks, new roads, and to make and main- 
tain any buildings they might require. Mr. Ryall: I 
do not dispute your right to construct a new build- 
iag, but I say you must give us notice under Sec- 
tion 76. Mr. Glen said that unless they were by 
their special act exempted from Section 76, the 


poration employed men to put in gas fittings at 6d. 
an hour, and that the Birkdale Council paid either 
Sid. or Gd. for plumbing work. This threw practi- 
cal men out of a job, for it meant that only 
latourere’ wages were paid. Of the Corporation 
sanitary inspectors, three had been either a gar- 
Plumbers thus 
had men domineering over them who did not under- 
stand their work, and sometimes in connexion with 
their trade they were compelled to do things which 
they knew were wrong. He expressed the opinion 
Corporation paid the standard rate of 
plumbers would have nothing to say. 
Mr. Proudfoot, J.P., said it was a terrible example 
for a Corporation to set men to work at one of the 
most skilful of trades at sweating wages. It was 
5 to form a sub- committee to meet the 
Plumbers’ Association on the matter with a view of 


dener, a fishmonger, or a joiner. 


that if the 
wages the 


approaching the Council.—Lancashire Post. 


ST. HELENS JOINERS.—The recent trouble be- 
tween the joiners of St. Helens and district and the 
Master Builders’ Association on the question of 
rules has been followed by a notice which has been 
Riven by the employers for a reduction of wages, 
and some alteration in the rules under which the 
St. Helens joiners are employed. The joiners are at 
present receiving od. per hour, but the masters 
men have replied to 


desire a reduction to 84d. The 
the notice by giving a counter notice asking for an 
increase to odd. 

CARDIFF PAINTERS’ STRIKE.—This dispute has 


been settled by mutual agreement upon the rules 


which are in future to be observed by the Amalga- 
mated Society of House Decorators and Painters. 
The chief concession to the men is an increase of 
one halfpenny per hour. 


— . — 
LEGAL. 


BERMONDSEY BOROUGH COUNCIL AND 
SURREY COMMERCIAL DOCK CO. 


AT Southwark Police-court on Friday last week, 
the Secretary of the 
was summoned b 


Surrey Commercial Docks Co. 


Macagement Act, 1855, seven days’ notice of their 


intention to erect a new building in Furland-yard, 


Redriff-road, Rotherhithe. Mr. Ryall, the Town 
Clerk, appeared for the Borough Council, and Mr. 
len contended that 


Surrey Com- 
which empowered them to 


Borough Council would have power to control their 
buildings, and would possess the very powers which 


the special Act conferred upon the Dock Co. The 


new building (a workshop) in question would be 
within the dock gates, and he contended that 
according to the decisions in “ The City and South 
London Railway Co. v. London County Council,” 
and “The London County Council v. The School 
Board for London, 1892, special Act with regard 
to any area over-rided and repealed any general 
Act. For fifty years the company had heen in 
possession of the docks, and had never been re- 
quired before to give any such notice. Since the 
Borough Council had been in existence, they had 
erected buildings without being called upon to give 
a notice under Section 76. Mr. Ryall: This is tbe 
first time that we have known of any change. The 
case was adjourned. 


STOVES AT PIANO WORKS. 
AT the North London Police-court recently H. G. 


Kent was summoned by Mr. Josiah Goodchild, the 


District Surveyor for Islington (North), for fixing a 
stove to be used for heating glue at his piano 


factory without having given notice to the District 


Surveyor as required by Section 145. 
Mr. Mead imposed a fine of 103. with 123. 6d. 
costs. 


FATAL ACCIDENT IN ISLINGTON. 


THE Deputy-Coroner, Dr. F. Thomas, recently 
held an inquest at the City Mortuary, Golden-lane, 
on Walter Edward Brooks, aged twenty-four, a 
carman, of Swanley-street, Islington. 

On the evening of Sunday, May 31, a large piece 
of the cornice of No. 339, High-street, Islington, fell, 
killing Brooks and injuring others. After the evi. 
dence of the widow and other persons, Mr. Henry 
Lovegrove, District Surveyor, stated that he had 
carefully examined the cornice and, finding the 
remaining portion quite sound, was of opinion that 
it was possible that during the storm in the morn- 
ing the upper member had been split, as there was 
no evidence of the crumbling in parts usually found 
in defective cement. He thought that cement 
cornices of that size should have a stone core. 

Dr. L. Ferncombe, of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
stated that deceased died before he arrived at the 
hospital from an extensive fracture of the skull. 

Verdict, “ Accidental death.” 


y the Bermondsey Borough Council 
for failing to give, under Section 76 of the Metropolis 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 


13.170 of 1002. — T. ROGERS: 

Cooking Range. 
A fireplace in which the bars are readily detachable 
by being constructed with vertical side members, 
the feet of which fit into recesses formed in the 
sides and front of the. fireplace, the upper ends of 
5 vertical members being retained by pivoted 
uttons. 


14.933 Of 1902.—M. C. J. G. GIESSMANN: Smoke 
Consumers for Domestic Fireplaces. 

A smoke-consuming device for fireplaces, consisting 

of a shell forming an air space at the back of the 

fire, and a trough leading from said space rear- 

wards towards the Hue. 


15,694 of 1902,—O. REVAL: Boilers for Healing 

Water for Baths, for Drying, and for Like Purposes, 
A combined horizontal bath or like stove and room 
heating apparatus, in which the furnace and combus. 
tion-chamber are entirely enclosed within the boiler, 
characterised therein, that the flue-pipe projecting 
through the boiler shell returns into the boiler after 
One or more exterior convolutions and then passes 
to the chimney, the exterior part of the flue-pipe 
being fitted with a valve and bye-pass immediately 
below the boiler. 


18,371 of 1902.—G. MOORE: Baths. 


Relates to baths and consists in the provision of 
ledges, pockets, or recesses in the bath, as rests, 
supports, or like purposes. 


27,004 of 1902. — C, HOSKINS: 
Window's, 

A drop latch constructed to fasten on upper sash of 
window, and arranged to allow the window to be 
left partially open for ventilation, the latch being 
protected so as to prevent further opening of the 
window from the outside, while by lifting the latch 
from the inside the window may be freely opened. 


14,375 Of 1902.—J. W. B. WRIGHT and H. DARWIN 
Gas. hraling Sloves. 

In gas-heating stoves, a detachable firebrick back. 

and box or frame therefor, arranged to enter and 

engage with the flue slot or combined 80 as to be 

suspended thereby. 


14.358 of 1002.—J. W. B. WRIGHT and H. DARWIN: 
Gas Cooking Ranges. 

In a gas cooking range, the combination with an 
open gas fire of an oven formed with external 
flues in communication with the flue or outlet of 
said gas fire,a water boiler or heater, a flue sur- 
rounding said water boiler and communicating 
with the fire flue and oven flue, and means for 
regulating the passage of the heat to said flues. 


5,152 of 1903.—J. V. OOSTRWIJCK : Chininey- tops. 

A chimney-top comprising a polygonal frame, 
closed at the top and provided at the sides with a 
number of openings, hinged cover plates for said 
openings, each pair of opposite plates simultane- 
ously covering their respective openings. 


5,577 Of 1903.—R. KRUBETKE : Means Jor Securing 
Casements and Similar Windows. 

A device for securing casements aud similar win- 
dows in open positions, comprising a plate pivoted 
in the casing attached to the casement or to the 
latter itself, and provided with a suitable number of 
holes in a row, each of which holes is adapted to 
engage a pin adapted to slide in a slot in said casing 
or along the bottom of the casement, and fixed to 
the end of a bar, the other end of which is pivotally 
connected to the fixed window frame or the like. 


7,011 of 1903.—J. D. MILLER: Sash Locks. 

This consists in the combination with the lock of 2 
casing, of plurality of interfitting sections, the face 
or bolt guiding plate being formed of two members 
integral with the respective sections, the inner for 
engagement with the rear of said face plate forming 
the bolt of the opposite section, and means for 
securing the two sections of the casing to each 
other, a bolt guided within the casing, and means 
for operating said bolt. 


7:463 of 1903.—J. BARDSLEY: Door Closers and 
Checks. 


Construction of 


Fastlenings for 


In a door closer, an operating lever arm, 
spindle to which said lever rf is R 
combined with a double-acting coil wire spring 
encompassing but free of said spindle, and means 
intermediate said lever arm and the upper and 
lower ends of said spring, and free of said spindle, 
for winding mid spring at its respective ends from 
cee lever arm in accordance with its direction of 
motion. 


3,263 of 1903.-EWART & Son, LTD., 
EWART, AND F. J. D. HULLINGHURST : 
lators. 

This invention consists of a ventilator so con- 

structed as to be entirely free from any moving 

parts, and made up either of sheet metal or of 
castings. The main feature of the invention com- 
prises the double arrangement of fixed fans or 
eee 
* All these applications are in the stage i i 
opposition to the grant of Patents upon them 8 
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blades, which fans or blades are 30 shaped that 
wind blowing against the same cannot pass between 
them and so down the main pipe, but will on the 
contrary induce or create an up- -draught in the ı main 
pipe of the ventilator. 


11.377 of 1002 —L. M. WATERHOUSE and THE 
SIMPLEX STEEL CONDUIT Co., LTD.: Fittings 
for Metallic Conduit Systems of Electric Wiring. 


A device for metallic conduits which consists of a 
box having the necessary inlets and outlets, and 
provided with a circular opening into which a self- 
retaining lid is adapted to fit, the self-retaining lid 
having a central opening from ‘which the projecting 
portion of the fitting passes, so that the lid and 
fitting are thus fixedly attached. 


12,308 of 1902.—H. KNOBEL and G, SEQUIN- 
BRONNER : Construction of Roofs. 


In the construction of roofs, a horizontal dispo- 
sition of the framework which carries the roofing 
and a division of the roof ‘nto a plurality of col- 
lecting basins, from the deepest j oints of which the 
rainwater is carried off. 


12,944 of 1902.—W. G. HOLLINGWORTH and W. 
CLOWES : Steam-heating System, 


In a vacuum-heating system withdrawing the air 
from the return or exhaust of the radiators or the 
like and leading said air to the condenser or equiva- 
lent apparatus. 


13,664 of 1902.—H. C. ROSTOCK: Manufacture of 
Asphalt Composition. 

The process for the manufacture of asphalt compo- 

sition, consisting in the addition of from about 15 

per cent. to 20 per cent., or at the outside 25 per 

cent., of iron or steel filings to an asphalt mass con- 

taining asphalt oil, preferably Orinoco asphalt oil. 


15,540 of 1902.—THE FIREPROOF PLATE WALL 
Co., LTD., and SIDEBOTHAM: Means for the Pro- 
tection from Fire of Structural Ironwork employed 
in the Erection of Buildings. 

A casing for structural ironwork, such as girders. 

beams, stanchions, and columns constructed of slabs. 

plates of plaster, cement, concrete, or similar 
material, with an air space surrounding the iron. 


4.347 of 1903.—J. J. Tırus and W. TITUS: Means 
for Heating, Cooling, and Ventilating Buildings. 


The combination with a multiple-storied building 
of an air-forcing apparatus and air-heating appara- 
tus, and air shaft extending from the heating 
apparatus to the several stories, an air-cooling 
apparatus, an air shaft extending from the cooling 
apparatus to the several stories, and means for 
directing at will the air from the forcing apparatus 
to either or both of the said shafts, means for 
mixing the heated and the cooled air at said shafts 
to temper the air to a desired temperature, and 
means for regulating the admission of the tempered 
air to the several stories 


5,723 Of 1903.— J. O'BRIEN: 
System and Valves Therefor. 


In heating apparatus on the “ Perkins” system, the 
formation of by-passes or branches by fitting a 
three-way valve at the junction of each branch or 
by-pass, to permit the possibility of regulating at 
will the heat in each apartment. 


6,852 of 1903.—W. BRUECKNER: Hol- water Heating 
System. 

Hot-water heating system characterised in that the 

return pipe (or retura pipes) is first led in an 

upward direction to slightly below an expansion 

cistern, and then descends trom there for the pur- 

pose of connexion to the hot-water boiler. 


4,169 of 1903.-—R. HADDAN (WELSENAAR, ROMEYN, 
& VERKERK): Tiled Roofs. 


This consists in the inter-connexion of the cover 
parts running from the ridge to the gutter, and in 
the fastening of the tiles themselves to the supports 
or underlays by means of suitable noses engaging 
over the tiles so that the lifting of the latter by the 
wind is prevented. 


— a 
MEETINGS. 


Fripay, JUNE 12. 


South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies (annual 
congress continued). Morning, afternoon, and evening 
meetings. Paper by the Rev. R. Ashing ton Bullen on 
A Late Keltic Cemetery at Harlyn Bay.” 


Hol-water Heating 


SATURDAY, JUNE 13. 


Architectural Association, — First summer visit, to 
Heathfield Park, Sussex. Train leaves Victoria Station 
at 11.15 a.m. 

Building Trades’ Exhibition, Royal Agricultural 
Hall.—Opening of the Exhibition. 1.30 p.m. 

St. Pauls Ecclestological Society.—Visit to the Church 
of Kemsing. Train to Otford from Holborn at 1.15 p.m. 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engincers.—Eastern District meeting, Sudbury. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association, — Annual 
excursion to Bamborough. 

South-Eastern Union of Scientific Societies (annual 
congress, Dover, concluded).—Mr. A. I. Walmisley, 
Engineer, Dover Harbour Board, on International Com- 
munication,” 12 noon. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 16. 


Institution of Civil Engincers (Engineering Confer- 
euce).— Mr. W. H. Maw will deliver the rith “ James 
Forrest” lecture on Some Unsolved Problems in 
Engineering in the Theatre of the Institution. 9 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17. 


Institution of Civil Engineers (Engineering Confer- 
ence). — The President, Mr. C. Hawkshaw, M.A., will 
inaugurate the conference with a short address to all the 
sections, in the meeting room of the Institution of Mecha- 
nical Engineers. to a.m. After which the varie us 
sections meet at the Surveyors’ Institution, the Guild- 
hall, Westminster, and the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works' Institution. — 
Ordinary meeting of the members. 8 p.m. 

London Master Builders’ Association. Finance Com- 
mittee. 3 p.m 

THuRSDAY, JUNE 18. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Engineering Confer- 
ence, continued 

Survevors’ Institution. —Conversazione, Natural His- 
tory Museum, South Kensington. 9 to 12 p.m. 

London Master Builders’ Association. Council Meet- 
ing. 4 p. m. 

FRIDAY, JUNE 19. 

Institution 47 Civil Engineers.— Engineering Confer- 
ence, concluded. 

SATURDAY, JUNE 20, 

Architectural Association. — Visit to the Building 
Trades’ Exhibition. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


May 3.—By Epmunp Horne (at Southall). 
Southall, Middx.—Western-1d., Bell’s Charity 
Land (building site), 9 a. 3 r. 32 p., f. 
May 20.— By TrHomerson & RATCLIFFE 
dat Manchester). 


Manchester. — Peter-st., the Comedy Theatre, 
area 1,168 yds., f., subject to chief rents of 


ee@enecse 


43 9400 


420l. %//nũ ꝗ ͤͤr¹r 29988 
May 22.— By Gero. Wircocx (at Wigan). 
Upholland, Lancs.— Bowyer's Farm Q2 a. 3r. 36 p., 
f. (including mines aad minerals). . 7,800 
May 23.—By Nicnol As, DENYER, & Co. 
(at Worcester). 
Shelsley Kings, &c., Worcester. — A freehold 
holding, 11 a. 1 r. 31 pp seve 540 
A freehold orchard, 1 a. 2 r. 29 8... 200 
A freehold holding, 5 3r. IOD. ...sesssoeso go 
May 26.—By W. Brown & Co. (at Leighton 
Buzzard). 
Cublington, Bucks. — Neale’s Charity Farm, 
103 a. 3 r. 3 p., f., y. r. 1433. . 3,000 
May 27.— By LRE DHA & HARRISON (at 
Breast on 
Breaston, Derby. The School Farm, 119 a. 3r. 
25 p., f. (in lot) 65855 
By Mappison, Mites, & Mapprson (at 
Yarmouth). 
Bradwell, Suffolk.—Mill Seven Acres, 6 a. 3 r. 
14 P., @eeoeeeen® 6 6 „ 6 „ 6% „%,—＋.ỹw see 6 6 6% % „%% „% „ „„ „ s. eo 350 
A freehold cottage, W. r. 1344. 170 
A freehold holding 2 a. 1 r. 23 ps 555). 170 
Burgh Castle, Suffolk.—Enclosure of land, 4 a. 
1 r. 17 P P's @eseeneeoaene C 180 
Market garden land, 6 a. 1 r. 23 paf N 240 
Yarmouth, Norfolk.—s2 and 53, iddlegaterst. 
Ver 22l. 7S. 4de oes ie „ 258 
May 29.— By TII. LEHV & Parry (at Chi penham). 
Vatton Keynell, Wilts.— The Manor Farm, 204 a. 
EE I —— 0250 
By Conus (at Sittingbourne). 
Sittingbourne, 3 i. g. r. 7/., u. t. 52 
rn r 140 
126, High- st. (S. ), u. t. 62 YTS., g. r. 82., y. r. 334. 500 
4 to 16 . Station-st., u. t. 52 yrs., g. r. nil, 
A, cesses cess des bate tw TTEN 800 
Newington, Kent. Bull Orchard, 1 A. 2 r. 25 Pp., 
/ ees vets te ewes eiax . 510 
Three frechold cottages and oasthouse, p....... 500 
1 Downs Orchard, 6 a. or. 6 p., f., y. r. 
FFF c 820 
Bobbing, Kent.—Three “freehold cottages, w. r. 
37l. 14S. e.ne rossis eee ee „ 590 
By E. Horswourit, 
Holloway.—24, Hargrave-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g. r. 
„ // 32A tesseenese« 300 


By E. W. RICHARDSON. 

City of Londan. — Basinghall-st., site of St. 
Michael Bassishaw Church, area 5,000 ft., 
building lease for 80 yrs., let at per annum. 1,280 

By A. H. Turner & Co. 

Dummer, Hanes Dummer Down and Tower 

Hill estates, 588 a. 2 r. 19 p., 555 


5 000 
Ash, Surrey. —Oakleigh and 41 a., f., 5 . 3.000 
Pirbright, Surrey. The cottage and 4 a., f. ie 3,000 
June 2.—By LEONARD Cavey & Co. 
Forest Hill.—16, Kilmorie-rd., u. t. 80 yrs., g. r. 
5l. 108., e. r. 347 e mew Roa Ge ne N 310 
80 and 8, 1 rd., u. t. 531 yrs., g. r. 
6l. 175., W.T. STE 4S. vice ee scns es cea . ; 305 
June 3.— By ILORA & PARKER. 


Whew ape .—27, Whitechapel-rd. (S.), f., er. 
B Epwarp Woop. 
Clapham.—g9, Honeybrook-rd., u. t. 94 yrs., g. r. 

7l, 5 · T. 4 ol. „56565555 „6„ 
Balu n ar, Gaskarth-rd., ut. 
51. 155., CT. 38% „0 
Brixton.— 14 and 16, St. James - rd., u. t. 154 yrs. , 
. r. 124. 128., y. r. 844 « pees S ree Or, 
Wi Middlesex.—Canniog-rd., Rixton 
1 a, eo webs $4262 ee ee 6% „ „ „„ „„ „„ „%%% ede 6 O OE % „ „ 
Muswell Hill. 3 Park-rd., " Brantwood, 
u. t. 95 yrs., g. r. 10%. 105., €r. 3 
Wood Green.—17 and 18, Cranbourne - ter., u.t. 97 
yrs., B. r. 84. 8s. e. r. 62l. 8s. ®eesO@@esesererseorse 


Notting Hill.—1, Heathfield-st., f., w. r. 182 4s. Laco 
Holloway.—72, Pooles Pk., u. t. 62 Ae £ r. sl, 
y. r. 27l... ead awe 250 
By T. ‘Woops (at Hounslow), 
Hounslow, Middlesex.—Tivoli Cottages, f. g. r. 

434. 10S., reversion in 79 rs. 870 
Gloucester- rd., ſ. g r. 69/., reversion in 380 yrs.. 1,380 
E ter., fg. r. 621. 105., reversion in 93 

/ ⁰ T enre yee 1, 300 
e Middx. —1 and 2, Devonshire Villas, 
V)))%/%%é0AEAAVVTJVTJVVVJVJVVTJVCT0T0BT0T0T0T„ä»— 8 7co 
1 to 4, Gumley-row, c., y. r. 954. „550 
Twickenham, Middx. church. K freche id house, 
formerly ‘the Carpenter's Arms p.-h., e. r. 302. 240 
June 4.—By S. H. Davies & Co. 
Soho.—18, Noel-st., f., €r. 100... 1,700 
Chelsea. f 75 Cadogan. st, u. t. 40 yrs, g. r. 84, 
/ ( aiteuy 850 
Clapham. —19, Crescent- gr. * 621 YIS., g. r. 
I / en eek wees 5 O 
By New BON, EpwaAaRDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Pentonville. — 25, Claremont-sy., u.t. 9 yrs., 
Ci AOC VT e e A Be ears tus 169 
Canonbury. — Be Mary’s-rd., u.t. 42 vr, 
CPE Och FOU... g K 360 
Caledonian-rd. — 8 Blundell. st. „ ut. 48} yrs. a 
8 ͤã ² ↄ ͥ y VV 265 
By Stimson & SONS. 
Camberwell.—D'Eynsford-rd., f.g. rents, 477. 6s., 

reversion in 50 and 53 yrs. N 1,400 
D'Eynsford-td., f. g. r. 132, reversion in 50 yrs. 420 
P rd., &c., f.g. rents 72/4, reversion in 

yrs. e „„ „„ „ee „„ „„ „„ „„ eet e eat eo eeasese ea oven 1 
Hackney. ae and 16, Chatham-pl., with oer 
workshops, yard, &c., in rear, f., y. T. r11/, .. 2,090 
ae s Park.—19, 192, and 21, Longford-st., f., 
P17 E aa aches ees. 1,020 
South “Lambeth. "'Meadow-pl., f. g. r. as „ rever- 
Sion n ces renes esis Sekue ee eas 385 
Clapham. — Richmond. ter., i g. r. 302, u. t. 25 yrs., = 
!!!! ene es es ta ete 340 
5. Cancunsd. i and 57 and fm» Meadow-rd., 
u. t. 35 yrs., g. T. 12. W. r. 103ꝶ444)4ꝑ 630 
South Lambeth. —54, Lansdowne-rd., u. t. 57 yrs., 

"E Gl ig P / hae sees Sea as 400 
Brixton. —56, Treherne-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g. r. 5 

S W.F. e IBS: ssocessoiosessssessos sese 335 
Norwood.—77 and 79, Rommany- rd., f., w. r. 65“. 570 
Peckham.—107 and 109, Hill: st., u.t. 63 yrs., g. r. 

)))) ͤ ͤK—PV eau RENO eas 525 
Enfield Bel -rd., f. g. 's. 607. reversion in 97 yrs. 1,405 
Peckham.—38 and 44, Forest Hill. rd., oy r. 1034. 

I „„ „„ 0 6 60 0 eve 1,160 

Herne-gr., a plot of building land, f. .......... 420 
Canning Town. —130, 132, 138 to 160 (even), 
Hermit-rd., u. t. 72} yrs., g r. 45} 105. ...... 1,055 
Godalming, Surrey.—7 and 8, Bridge-st. (S), f., 
Y. T. 50 ol. cosocoooooooseoessoooosoooo tees * 600 
June 5. — By J. H. BulLME x. 
Rotherhithe.— 51, Elgar - st., f., er. 284. 1223. 210 
Bermondsey.—3 to 6, Reed: st., u t. 47 yrs., E r. 
1 A o To F T AEE ane sees cess ere 600 
Stratford.—68, Idmiston- rd., f.; w. r. 314. 44. 265 
By W. B. HALLETT. 
New Eltbam, Kent.—Blanmerle-rd., four piots a 
land; fa Xe ec A ͤ tasses 280 
Blackfriars. —36 and 364, Broadwall, c., y. r. 527. 660 
ICHOLAS, DENVER, & Co. 
Ropley, Hants. —Main-st. +» a freehold holding, 
6 a. r. 6 Pp „„ S 210 
By SLEE, Son, & CARDEN, 
Bermondsey.— 509 and Sto, South-Eastern Rail- 
way Arches, good will · in · trade of a wine mer- 
chant's business, q. r. 25 41 .Q· 200 
Clerkenwell.— 22, Aylesbury-st., "beneficial lease 
for 7} yrs., yr. sol., with goodwill-in-trade .. 250 
„Jostvn STOWER. 
Little Laver, &c., Essex.—Hull Green Farm. 
201 a. 3 r. 24 p., f., y. r. IIS. . 2,220 
High Laver, &c., Essex. —Waterman’s End Farm, 
86 a. 1 f. 25 Pip fa, V, (6. 1,680 
Thorpe Morieux, Suffolk.—The Manor Farm, 

108 A: 28347 r sown a 4054 ordans 37oco 
Mount and Watermere River Farms, 134 a. 1 r. 

1 /Ü; x eden „ 2,170 

By Trist & Co. 
„ st., f. g. r. 22/. 1S., reversion 
N ³·˙AA TE i eeee ee iees 500 
Norwood. —363 to 373 (odd), Holmesdale- rd., f., 
„ ͤ T TA 3 — 2,670 
By Norris, Son, & HAbrxkVv. 
Clapham.— 136 and 138, Manor-st., f., y. r. ae 780 
35 146, 148, and aoe Manor-st. (S), f., y. r. 
E EE T T S 8 o 
Holloway. —Oraylord. rd., i.g.r.’s 164. 108., u. t. 1 
r y Hex 310 
Cimberwell: —George-st., f. g. r. 75l., reversion ia 
3 ͤ ͤy ¼V oe wane eet 1, 900 
* — Lauriston: rd., f. g. r. s 404., reversion 
7 ³¹¹2mAAAA ᷣͤ⁰ y -o6 1,010 
Holloway. M Enkel. st., f. g. r. 232. 95. reversion in 
!( ³³ 8 en 8 
Nayron: st., fg. T. 26“, 5S., Teversion in 57 m Se 55 


Grove d., f.g. r. 5 69/. 6s., reversion in 60 1,728 
Finsbury Park. Rock- st., f. g. r. 64., N in 


6 ³o—wmm... ñ ² se cede wal E raan eens 150 
Ealing. Denmark. rd., f. g. r.'s 23}, reversion in 
90, 74s r eS baw ke ae 58e 
Clapham. —Wirtemberg-st., f.g.r.'s 40l., reversion 
ins r 8 1,120 
Wirtemberg:-st., f. g. r. 8 422., reversion in 25 yrs. 1,750 
Wirtemberg-st., f.g.r.’s 114. 17S., reversion in 
5 m % enuaws N e 1,050 
Highsst., f. g. r. 791. 10S., reversion in 12 yrs. . 4,000 
High - i f. g. r. 20/., reversion in 55 yrs 660 
High- st., f. g. r. 1800, reversion in 49 yrs. ...... 5,910 
Little Manor- -St., f. g.r.'S 23/., reversion in 
E EE E E TEE 615 


96 y 
Sutton, Surrey — Linden Villas, f.g.r.’s 35l., re- 
version in 54 . 
Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for frechoid 
ground-rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent; i. g. r. for 
improved ground · rent; g. r. for ground · rent; r. for rent: 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; l. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental ; v. r. for weekly 
rental; q. c. for quarterly rental; y. r. "for yearly rental: 
u. t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 
years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road; sq. for 
square: pl. for place; ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; 4 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens ; yd. for pn: gr. for 
grove ; b. h. for beer-house; p.h. for public-house ; o. for 
offices ; s. for shops. 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, £c., still open, but not included in thie List, see previous issues.) 


CONTRACTS. 


— 


Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Advertised. Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by T 


Sinking Wells, Crossgar, Ireland ..... | Downpatriek R. D. C.. . . ... R. I.. Morrow, Council Offices, Downpatricek . . .. June 13 


Surveyor's Materials, 4e. . . . . q Chelinsford Corporutlon . .. . Borough Surveyor, 16, London-road, Chelmsford . 8 June 15 
Drainage Works ....... reses] Lossiemouth Town Council QQ. Gordon & Co., Civil Engineer, Inyerness.. e do. 
Sewage Works, Melton Constable, Norfolk... ..... Walsingham Rl U— . P. . Goldie, Engineer, Bank Buildings, Norwich. .. . ... June 16 
Bridge Works, Hever ....... e 111 ton Sevenoaks R. U. C. eeens] W. II. Bolt, Surveyor, Lelgh, Tonbridge - . . do. 
Schools ......... CCC Board . antoon l ae W- Cotman, Architect, Ipswich . siisi do. 
*Wood Paving . 2 q . | Willesden District Council . . . . Council's Engineer, Public Offices, Dyne- ‘Tow, ‘Kilburn, NW. do, 
Road Making and Paving.........0- e do. do. do. 
Sewerage Works .. | Consett (Durham) in R. Robinson, Civil Engineer, eee e e e June 17 
*Krection of Seventy, "Houses, near “the e Hiwi. ‘Tredegar United Building Society e. . . W. S. Wilhams, Architect, Tredenmar . JUNO IS 
Sewerage Works, Monaghan CCC Asylum Committe n J. F. Peddle, Civil Engineer, Belfast. sii 3 do. 
Coal Hopper, c. e . . . SWansea Harbour Prustees. . ... A. O. Schenk, Civil Engineer, Harbour Offices, ‘Sw anse A. e do. 
New Laundry, &e, at Lmaiihurgli Workhouse... 8 Smallburgh Unlon N F. Davies, Solicitor, North Walsham . . June 2 
Small Mission Church, New Malden . Pre? | an er V. Davison, Architect, New Malden . . ... June 22 
Block Flooring and Sound . Boys s School. e e Pwilhell School Board , . . J. T. Howells, Solicitor, Pwllheli .. : e do. 
Sewers, & . eee e e Belper Town Cou nell. C. J. Lomax, Civil Engineer, 37, Cros. stre. t. Manchester .. 9 do. 
l House, Norwich. n 9 v . British Gas Light C .'. Glover, Engineer, Bishop Bridge, Norwl el e do. 
Cast-trou Pipes.. F . Mountain Ash U. D. ( . H. P. bouton, Town Hall, Mountain Ash.. . . June 23 
Supply of Road Mat- ‘rials... veces | Tankerton Estate, Ltd., Whitstable] A. A. Kemp, Surveyor, Tanke rton Estate Otfice. Whitst: ble. suss do. 
Pumping Station, Chimney Shaft, Le., Falimer . Brighton B . Council ceee. Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brighton . do. 
*Frection of Unity ersity College, Sheffield . . . The Committee . Gibbs & Flockton. Architects, 15, St. James’ B. TW. “Sheffield... do. 
New Sorting Oftice at Upper Edmonton .. H.M. Works. . H. M. Office of Works, Storey's Gate, London, S.W. 1985 do. 
Corrugated Iron Tram Car Sed q . County Borough of West Ham . . Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, .. . do. 
New Floor Surface Drainage, &e. Clerk of London Union. . . Clerk to the Guardians, 61, Bartholomew-close, > 60. Ses dc. 
Iron Fire Escape Staircases, Renfrew-rd. ‘Workhouse Lambeth (iuardlauss . .. S. R. J. Smith, Architect, 15, York Buildings, Adelphi, W. C. June 24 
*Painting Repairs, &., at Workhouse ....... Holborn Union n cccscsceseee ee A. Saxon Snell, 22, Southampton- buildings, e jane, W. C.. do. 
*Stabling & Cart Sheds at Central Depot, I ee av. Ealing Town Council... | Council's I Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. . i JUNE 25 
High Pressure Rising Maln, &c... . Goring, &., Dist. Gas * Water Co. G. H. Robus, Mansion House C hamber, BC. a| June 28 
Quarter Sessions and Police Court Buildings, Le. es | County Borough of Sunderland...... W. & T. R. Milburn, Architects, 25, Fawcett- Street, Sunder land. 1 June 2 
Cottage Dwellings, Croydon .... . London County Council .............. | Architects Departinent, 19, Charing Cross- rund, W.C. e June 30 
Additions to Chapel, Pembroke Dock %%% ᷣ ᷣœ Bh a4. E S G. Morgan & Sons, Architects, Cannarthen,, CC do. 
ater Supply Works aoon oer eoe nanneo nne: Darley Dale (Der byshire) U. D. C. . . G. & F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough .. “ du. 
"Sewers Work q n Watford (. D. „ Offices of the Council, 14, High-street, Watford. 535 July 1 
»Furnishing of Schools at Parkestour nn. see Ramsey Se hool Board e J. W. Start, Are hitect, Colchester .. e do. 
New 1 „ St. Pancras Female Orphanage, &e.] 5. G. Goss, Architect, 3, Broad-street-buildings, KC... e July 4 
»Retalnlug Wall and Ralllugs at Reer eation Ground. .] Paddington Borough Counell Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 5 „ ( 
»Dralnage Works cesses Steyning West KR. D.C. . | Not stated . . tessere sate e e ee NO date 
Farm House, Coedr, Cglwysugrw, Wales... A A e W. D. Davies, Bry n Berian, Wales .. F do, 
Additions to Premises, Netherfleld TREE 8 R. Whitbread, Architect, Carlton do, 
Well Sinking, Chelleston, near Derby anes! P W. Crane, Forest-road, Nottingham ee do. 
Sewerage Works, Bridge-street, &c, o Eaton ...... 3 . R. Ridgway, Surveyor, Long Eaton q . do. 
Surveyor's Materials {| Keighley Corporatlon W. H. Hopkiuson, Keighley „ 1 do. 
* Household Management. Centre at Alexandra ‘School. | Watford School Board . . . W. H. Syme, Architect, 4, ligh- ‘street, Watford“ e $ du. 
"Painting, &e. Works, Lincoln, Pontefract and Scarboro'| War Department . 4 J R. E. Oftice, Fishergate, York . K E do. 
"Restoration of St. James's Church, Gruyne. . [Restoration Committee... . . Arnold Baker & Day, The Precincts, Rochester... . do. 


— eek 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. APPERT 


— N 


Clerk of Works 


FOF % FOE „% %% CEE CHE DES %% SHE OH, „%%% EES COD UES OOH DEE EES York Electric Lighting Committee 31. 108. per Week %% %%% %% „ %%% %%% %%% „„ „% CHE „% „ „„ 6 EEE FOS ~ CTT „%%% „% „„ „ 6% „ „6„%„% June 19 


Working Foreman %% ⏑ ç——f,ne , ‚ ——Kfeggm „„ „%%% „% „„ „„ Rochester Corporation. TETTETETT] ete 22. Qe, per week.. LEE EJ Peele ser coeds %% 60s ILIE GBee vo esecesee June 22 
‘Builders’ Engineers . .... . . . . . . . . . . . . Metropolitan Asylums’ Board , Office of the Board, Embank me ut. E. JVC do. 
Draughtsman A REEERE TETTETETT TETTI eee „„ „„ C. E.. H. M. Dockyard, Pembroke aes Not stated . CO %%% CSCO Se ree eRe EEL „ „ „ DEDEDE CEE SEH EEH EST „ „ t nsee essere ® SHhese se, see No date. 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. & xxiv. Public Appointments, XXi. 


EE a a a 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


,“ Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 


average prices of materials, not necessarily the lowest. BRICKS, &c. StONE: 
Quality and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which E s.d. s. d. 
ould be remembered by those who make use of this | One Side and two @ in. to 2} in. Sawn one 
information. 1 1 15 o o per 1,000 at rail way depot. side bs (random 418.747 a 
wo sides an e t. super t. 
BRICKS, &c. one End ...... 15 O O re 1 és ats 2 in. ditto, 5 3 * T j a Si 
£s d. Splays Chamfered, Brest Harp Yous 
Hard Stocks z 115 © per 1,000 alongside, in river. 3 eo A " „ JT eee ee 
Rough Stocks an 8 
Grizies. c...e... 28 O ‘i ji j S and peed. landings 5 
Facing Stocks.... 8 12 0 50 Salt G ssaa e o D less than best, en 8 up) .... . 2 8 per ft. super. 20 
Shippers 8 a Ki S Thames and Pit Sand 22. 6 9 pa meds delivered. | 6 in. Rubbed two sides 
Flettons ........ 1 7 6 77 at railway depot ne mrp oh lamas Ditto .. . "u s 
Red Wire Cuts .. 1 12 9 ” 25 be Best Ground Blue las Lime.. 8 > 0 ton, dairesi, ‘ slabs (andom 5 r 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 o Ká S ji Norz.— Th me 5 1 E ” 10 
.— The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary s in. self-faced random 
Bear ped 1 e 5 R 9 charge for sacks. flag . 0 3 j 
Best Blue P St cacbedec Fire. 15 tos 6d. per yard, delivered Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
Do, Bolus 2 4 5 e 8 a 8 ge Fire- clay in sacks 27s. 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. E 4 „ 6 in aen born deld. A depĉi. 
- Dulin c...e. 1 ” ” sides landings 2 7 per ft. super. 
Best Stourbridge deld. rly. dep% 
Fire Bricks .... 4 8 0 ii i 15 STONE ise 3 in. do. 1 2h 55 S 
GLAZED BRICKS. 4. d. 
Ba White and eai in blocks. . x 11 per ft. cube, deld rly. depét. 
vory lazed sewer f 
55 æ.. 13 0 0 50 15 a B Down aes eck 3 $ SLATES. 
eaders ........ 12 0 O a eer in blocks : 6 
Quoins Be Bullnose, a es i 5 i — . 1 10 g S in. in. £ s. d. 
and Flats 17 0 O rown Portland fee 2 x 10 best blue Bangor. 6 ‘ 
Double Stretchers 19 9 o K 5 i Darle ey Dale i in blocks.. 2 4 5 2 sae : ga g 79 i7 3 or . dep. 
Double Headers.. 16 0 o rs) 97 30 Red rsehill 72 2 5 T 97 20 X 10 best seconds. 12 15 Oo š) 55 
One Side and two Closeburn Red Freestone 2 o ét i 20 * 12 „ Pe „ 13100 Ri = 
5 19 © O ” is 70 Red Mansfield „ 2 4 55 PY) 16X 8 best T » 700 70 1 
wo 1 a 
one End . ener 5 20 0 0 is `i i Yorx STONE—R obin TORABI: TnS e jj sma: 1250 ” 97 
Splays, Cham ere d. 16X8 best blue Portmadoc 6 5 o 
Squints . 20 0 0 Scappled random Blocks: 2 10 per ft. cade, de d. rly. depôt. X10 best Eurek : j = 
Best Dip alt ý 8 rs 6in. sawn two sides land- : sf Pa eons fading 5 18 a G ae 85 
Glazed Stretch - ings to sizes (under 0 12 „ ji 17 26 5 18 
e 13 0 0 ” n 91 6 iid Ta D 0 1 a 3 per ſo que. „ 18 X 10 55 7 1210 0 D os 
uoins wo sides 16X 8 10 o 0 
and Flats. 14 O o 57 50 90 Ditto, Ditto — 2 @ Ó 77 + 20X10 permanent green 11 z o 1 $ 
po 1 15 0 0 ji 55 97 3 15 Sawn two sides 18X10 s si 9 50 75 ie 
Dou e ers. . 14 o o 9I 92 LL S bs (random sizes) o 114 99 we 16X 8 T) 99 6 10 0 90 ee 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


TILES. 
s. d. 


tiles 42 
ip and valley tiles. 3 


..52 

Hip and valley tiles.... 4 
Best Ruabon ROT 

brindled Do. (Edwards) 57 

Do. ornamental Do. ....60 

Hip tia LE EEEE] @eeeeses 4 

V ley tiles 3 
Gest Red or Mottled Staf- 


fordshsue Do. (Peakes) 31 
Do. Ornamental 


in tiles „ 4 
. Do. 50 0 


o per 1, ooo 


tiles „eee ene 8e 4 0 per doz. 


Hi 
Valley tiles 66266266 2 66 „6 3 


WOOD. 


Deals: best 3 in. by 11 in. and 4 in. 
by 9 in. and 11 in 
Deals: best 3 by 9. ese cees eee 
Battens : best ag in. by 7 in. and 8 in. 
and 3 in. by 7in. and 8in....... 
Battens : best 24 by 6 and 3 by 6 


Deals : seconds .. 
Battens : seconds ses 
2 in. by 4 in. and a in. by 6 in 
2 in. by 44 in. and à in. by 5 in 
Foreign Sawn Boards 
rin. and 13 in. by 7 in 


2 % % 66 66 ee 0. 


e % „% „ ve eee 


o per 1,000, at rly. depdt. 
7 per doz. 
5 per 1,000 


o per doz. 
6 per 
0 ’ 

o per doz. 


At per standard. 


15 10 
14 10 


11 10 
Q 10 


o 10 o „ 


0 
10 


d. 


0 
o 


£ 


16 10 o 
15 10 0 


s. d. 


12 10 0 
less 


7 in. and 8 in. 
1 o o less thanbest 


0 
0 


99 >t 
9 10 0 
Q 10 o 


o 10 o more than 


battens. 
2 in. @eseoneouevenvneneees one LE SEEE EEE] 1 0 0 LI 

Fir timber: Best middling Danzig At per load of 50 ft. 

or Memel(average specification 410 0 5 0 0 

econ dz 45 O 410 0 

Small timber (8in. to roin.).... 312 6 315 o 

Small timber (6 in. to 8 in.) . 3 0 0 310 0 
Swedish balles . 2 15 O 300 

Pitch · pine timber (30 ft. average). 3 50 315 © 

Joi xs Woop. At per standard. 

White Sea: First yellow deals, 

3 in. by 11 inn . 23 O O 24 0 O 
in. by c inn s.s... 22 O O 2210 o 
attens, af in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 17 o o 110 0 

Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 18 10 o 20 0 0 
i 3 3 in. by gin. 17 10 o 19 0 o 
Battens 23 in. and à in. by 7 in. 13 10 0 14 10 o 

Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

and ọ i Sse see eee 15 10 0 16 10 o 

Battens, 23 in. and 3 in. by in. 11 10 o 12 10 0 

Petersburg: first yellow deals, 3 in. 

l Pink ... 2 0 O 2210 0 
Do. 3 in. byg in . . ꝗ⁊ẽ⁴ 18 O 0 19 10 o 
Batten 13 10 O 15 0 0 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 

Iz in 5 ö ＋ꝙ * ̃. 16 0 0 17 oO o 

Do. 3 in. by g in ö . qq Q 14 10 0 16 0 o 
Batten ETET 110 O 1210 0 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 

II IM. ace 2 2 2 9 0 6 20 „2 „0 (EE EEEE] 13 10 0 14 0 Q 

Do. 3 in. by 9 in 13 O O 14400 
tens eae (: EE EEEE „ „ 2 „ 00 10 0 Q 11 0 0 

White Sea and 5 
First white deals, 3 in. 11 in. 14 10 O 15 10 o 

ji % 3 in. by 9 in. 1310 O 1410 0 

Batten II OO 12 00 

Second white deals 3 in. by 11 in. 13 10 o 14 10 © 

i i 85 aun by 9 in. 12 10 0 13 10 0 
72 77 71 ttens...... 910 O 10 10 O 

Pitch - pine: deals 16 0 0 18 0 o 
Under 2 in. thick extra 010 0 1 0 o 

Yellow Pine — First, regular sizes. 33 o o upwards. 

Odd ments. ꝶ ᷓ 22 O O 21 o o 

Seconds, regular sizes. 24 IO O 10 o 

Yellow Pine Oddments .......... 20 00 22 00 

Kauri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. o 3 6 046 

Danzig and Stettin Oak Logs— 

e, per ft. cube .......6.... 0 2 6 a 3 6 
75 „ „„ O23 o 2 6 

Wainscot Oak Logs, per ft. cube.. © 5 © +o § 6 

Ory Wainscot Oak, per ft. sup. as 

ih... 0O O 7 8 

4 in. do. do. ease 0 0 63 e © — 

Ory Mabogany— Honduras, Tabas- 

co, per ft. sup. as inen. 0 0 9 0 o 12 

Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 

ek e ee CO 2 6 © 8 © 

Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. 

as inch.......... ssaccesecsee O OIO 0 1 © 

Teak, per loadddgddadd .. 17 00 1 0 0 

American Whitewood Planks— 

Per ft. cube ....... cece cece eee < 040 >% s o 

e ring— Per square. 

r in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 

JJ;§ö ⁵ chmod 013 6 o 17 6 
« in. by 7 in. yellow, planed and 
ebe cera’ 1 3 0 14 o orbo 

44 in. in. yellow an 
z aa eevee . O16 © 1 1 6 
« in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

Shot. OII 6 0 13 6 

g in. by 7 in. white, planed and 

matcbeeecd o 120 014 O 
14 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 
5 Pere 1 0 14 6 o 16 6 
in. inch yellow ma 

1 pede or V-jointed boards o 11 o 0 13 6 
: in. by in. do. do do. 0 14 o 0128 o 
& in. by in. white do. do. orao ort 6 
= in. by 7 in. . do do orr: 6 013 6 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 
n 


London, or delivered. 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary sections 
Compound Girders 57 57 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 


S. 
3 
2 


Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 


6 

8 

* 
including ordinary patterns .... 7 


METALS, 


5 


©0000 Of 


Grown Bars wood 

A quality LE EE] 5 

Staffordshire “ Marked Bars 
Steel 


semecsceeses oe ae 


Hoop Iron, basis price.......... 


IL And u ordine to 
Sheet Iron, Black : 
Ordinary sizes to 20 gg 
rT) 3 2 2 06% „„ „„ 60„ 

99 99 to s LE REEERE E] 
Sheet sro; Gel » fat, ordi- 

nary quality— 

Ordinary sizes, 6 ft. by a ft. to 
3 ft. to 20 GG. 
77 1 2 g. 24 . 


E 2 % 
e 


Gah „ flat, best 


16 o 
size and 
9 15 


10 15 
is 5 


12 15 
13 5 
14 5 


0 90 3 


16 o 
16 10 
18 o 


15 15 


13 3 
14 o 


6 6 2 „%%% „„ „ 


Best Soft Stee! Sheets, G R. by u ft. 
to 

11 ts 
75 12 15 
14 o 
Cut nails, 3 in. to 6 in. 66s „eee 9 3 
(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 


Leap—Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. & up. 
Pipe in coils ....... „ 
PA a E *#e@eeeseaesens 

m 1 6 6% %% %% % „„ „6% 6% 6 % 6% „„ 

Zinc—Sheet— 

Vieille Montagne .......... ton 
Siles ian 
eE i w. 
trong Sheet .......... per 
Thin 70 
90 


Copper 
Brass— 
Strong Sheet 
8 5 ish Inco... 5... 
IN— ng ngots eaesece 
Sol DbRR— Plumber ...... 
Tinmen's Seeese@eoesceosesese 
Blowpipe 


eeeeoeee se sons -e@ 
2 


0 0 0 


2 9 %% 88 88 „„ 


97 
97 
90 
99 
97 
27 


0 0 0 000 


6 eee 0 % „% ü 


gauge.) 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES, 


15 oz. thirds ....... 5 . 
97 fi S eeeeseenenescesee seeseenease I e 90 oe 
ax oz. thirds 6 „ „340. 76 75 
LL fourths... s. e 998 91 
26 oz. thirdlss - %ũẽ 40. T T 
33 uri 3 99 99 
32 oz. thirds 6 %%% % %„%„%%„„% %%% ëf % % „„ „„ et „%% 5 99 F] 
99 fou 6 6% % „% „„ „„ sete „„ „%pr„ „%% „%% „„ „„ 4 d. LL 99 
Fluted sheet, 15 OZ. 6 % „ 06% % % %% „„ „„ „%ö⅜ ð—‚ aa. D: 97 
9 21 OZ. 66 6 6 6% 6% „%%% „% „„ „6 6 „% 98 98 
1 Hartley's Rolled Plato id. : 
27 "9 3} te wesc cece 2 ry 5 
ry) 98 oe ee esesesas e 99 iT) 
OILS, &c. sd 
Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon o ea 2 
” ši „ in drums 15 0 2 6 
Boiled „ ı in pipes or barrels.. aa o8 3 
97 ee , in eseoceseece 91 0 2 9 
Turpentine, in barrelss 0.. ‘i o 3 6 
75 in drums 1 T O 3 8 
Genuine Ground English White Lead per ton 20 ro o 
Red Lead, D „ %% % % „„ „% % „%%% é 66 en aeee „ „ „ 97 20 0 0 
Best Linseed Oil Putt . per cwt. o 8 o 
Stockholm Tar. per barrel 1 18 0 
VARNISHES, &c. 
Per 
s. d. 
Fine Pale Oak Varnish .......cccccoocccccese O BO 
Pale Copal Oak..........cecccoccccssccsccees OIO 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Oale eeseese seas „%% „ „ „66 ee 0 18 6 
Fine Extra Hard Church O ale © 10 0 
Superfine Hard - drying Oak, for Seats 
Gmbh) deen seaneds 0 14 0 
Fine Elastic Carriage 0 12 6 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage O16 © 
Fine Pale Maple „„ „„ „„ „ „%% „% %% „ „% „6% 66% „% %% 66 6% „„ „% „„ „/ 0 16 0 
Finest Pale Durable Copal.. OIB o 
Extra Pale French Oil. I 1 0 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish .........cseesceceas O38 O 
ite Copal Enamel @eseesesaeeen ee esensenp sevens I 4 0 
Extra Pale Pa 666 „„ „% „%% „„ „%% „„%/ꝭ[gcfw0 6 e % eee. 0 12 0 
Best Japan Gold Sine O10 6 
Best Black Japan @eesenseeesaeoseae Sseaesaesecesaesee 0 16 0 
Oak and Mahogany Stain & @seeseseeaespcsuess sees 0 8 oe 
Brunswick Black S@eeaewevesseeneseeeraeaees ee „0 0 6 
Berlin Black LE 6 E LAEE ESEEESEZESTEEETEKE”] 0 16 0 
Knotting @eeeceset ese eese eases eee eee „eee eee eee 0 10 0 
French and Brush Polish „5666 66 „ „ 6 6 „ mses O 10 o 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters 
and papers read at meetings rests, of course, with the 
authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communi 
cations. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news i 
which have been duplicated for other journals are Now 
DESIRED. ' 

All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

_We are compelled to decline pointing. out books and 
piving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
29 0 55 0 to the approval of the article, when written; 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis 
15 The receipt by 1 Anibor of a proof of an article 
in ope oes not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications vogaidin lit and artistié 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR: those 
relating to advertisements and other exclusively business 
matters should be addressed to THE PU LISHER, and 


sot te the Editor. 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless autbenticated either by the architect 
or the building-owner ; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
Is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
1004., aa in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons. 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


APERGAVENNY.—For the erection of a pair of 
cottages, Richmond-road, for Mr. Rees Lewis. Mr. B. J. 
Francis, architect, Abergavenny :— 

Thomas & Sons, Abergavenny*.......... 460 


AC TON. — For the erection of depot, stabling, and 
bouse, Horn-lane, ſor Messrs. er, Paterson. a 
Ltd., under the superintendence of Messrs. Wm. Eve & 
Sons, architects, of 10, Union-street, London, E. C.: 


Wiggs ....... .. 5, 11] Brown... oe cece ⁊ neh 4,872 
Mone. 45986 Killby & Gayford .. 4,836 
Perry Bros. ........ 4,960 | Patman & Fother- 
Higgs 4,883 ingham .... ..... 45773 
Downs 41877 Harris & Wardrop.. 4, 
Watts Johnson“. 4.357 


BALLIDON (Derbyshire).— For the erection of farm 
buildings, for the Right Hon. the Earl of Mansfield. 
Messrs. W. Sugden & Sons, architects, Leek. Quantities 
by architects: 


Cornes & Sons £2,385 o o| Wm. Thorley £1,870 12 7 
Thos. win 2,332 18 1B uxton, 
Smith & Son.. 1,921 13 o| Mayfield*.. 1,833 16 o 


BOURNEMOUTH.—For the erection of two-story 
mullioned bay window, bathroom, and general decorations 
and repairs to Durrant House, Durrant-road, for Mr. A. 
Hedley. Mr. Philip Sturdy, architect :— 

F. Hoare & Sons. C220 15 o| Miller & Sons*£6s0 o o 
W. Hoare & Sons 675 11 9 


BRADFORD —For widening Church Bank, for the 
Co tion. Mr. J. H. Cox, C.E., Town Hall, Brade 
ford =- f 


W. H. Holroyd, Holme Top-lane ........ £1,675 


BRENTFORD.—For the erection of a free library, for 
the Urban District Council. Mr. Nowell Parr, Surveyor, 
Clifden House, Boston-road, Brentford :— 


Warings, Ltd... £5,280 | W. Wisdom ....... . £4,820 
Godson & Son...... §,190 | Foster Bros . 4,788 
Willis & Co. 5,154 | W. Gare 4787 
W. Brooking ...... 5,150 | Renshaw .......... 5693 
Goddard & Co. . . 5,100 | Dorey & Co., Brent- 

Braid, Pater 4.997 o 4,686 
Nightingale 4,979 | Gough & Co. . 4,684 
A. & B. Hanson. . 4,967 


CAM BRIDGE. — For works of sewerage ut Grant- 
chester, for the Chesterton Rural District Council. 
Messrs. Waters & Worrall, engineers, Cambridge :— 
Swann Bros...£4,827 9 8 Rayner ......£2,827 12 o 


Willmott & Redhouse .... 2,769 O o 

Sons ...... 3,620 o of Flack, Russell- 

Oak Building street, Cam- 

Co. ........ 3:3373 O O bridge* 2,765 10 3 
Langley Bros. 3,263 18 7| Deards ...... 2,650 0 0 
foo Sons 3,954 17 6 Hinkins...... 2,382 0 0 

allace & Roberts & Co. 2, 235 14 6 

Innes ...... 2,900 O O 


HALIFAX.—For the erection of a house, Norland. 
Mr. Lister Coates, architect, Waterhouse-street, Halifax: 
Masonry and Bricklaying. 
Jobn Riley, Sowerby Bridge, near Halifax}... £145 o 
Carpentry and Joinery. 
F. & E. Whittaker, Norland, near Sowerby 
Bridge @eeseeev eeCeoetesante @eeeese me BC es eges 50 0 
Plumbing and Glazing. 
Clarence Firth, Luddendenfoot, via Man- 
chester @eeoaeeeeeeeeeeseseneee2 e288 06 66 „ö 14 10 
Slating and Plastering, 
Hill & Co., Greetland, near Halifax .. k 30 0 
1 Labour only 


(See also next page. 
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HASTINGS.—For additions to the 2 station, 
Mr. P. H 


Rock · a- Nore, for the Corporation. Palmer, 
C. E., Town Hall, Hastings :— 
Morton & Co., Hamilton Ironworks, ° 
Garston, Liverpool £156 10 


HIGH WYCOMBE (Bucks).—For the erection of 
new physical laboratory, &c., Royal Grammar School. 
Mr. 2 Vernon, architect, 29, Cockspur-street, Lon- 
don, S.W., and High Wycombe, Bucks. :— À 

Hunt & Son* £1,244 (including fittings). 


— For the erection of 
ughenden Manor, for Mr. 
Arthur Vernon, F.S.I., 


HUGHENDEN (Bucks 
additions to new stables, 
Coningsby Disraeli, M.P. Mr. 


architect, 29, Cockspur-street, London, S.W., and High 
Wycombe, Bucks. :— > 

Nash & Sons ...... £2,197 | H. Flint $2,100 
Webster & Cannon.. 2,150 | G. H. Gibson. . 2,068 


KILLAMARSH.—For the erection of a church, Hol- 
brook, for the Trustees. Mr. J. P. Earle, architect, 
Sheffield. Quantities*by the architect :— 

Drabble & Sons, Mosbrough* ....... Ne GT 


LLANDEGLA (Wales).—For the erection of a chapel. 
Mr. Wm. Moss, architect, 2, Temple-row, Wrexham :— 


R. Roberts 1,245 J. Harrison, Coed- 
S. Mess 1,200 POSEY eee $1,180 
T. Williams 1,199 


ST. AUSTELL (Cornwall) .— For the erection of two 
villas, ſor Mr. W. Rowse. Mr. J. Mutton, architect, 
Charlestown, St. Austell :— 

Carpentry.—J. F. Lakeman, St. Austell | L6 
Masonry.—John Jacob, St. Austell .... f ot 
[Architect's estimate, £610.] 


SANDBACH.—For the erection of an engine-house at 
central shops, for the Sandbach Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
Mr. A. Price, architect, Sandbach. Quantities by the 


architect :— 
Burchall Bros £223 | J. Mellor, Elworth* .. £196 


Proctor, Major, & Mason 215 


SOUTHAMPTON.— For the erection of the super- 
structure of the electricity supply station, Western Shore, 
for the Corporation. Mr. J. A. Crowther, Borough Engi- 
neer, Municipal-buildings, Southampton: 


.O... £14,500 | Hughes & Stirling £11,225 
Dyer & Sons 12,500 Stevens & Co., 

ussellwhite & Sons 12,390 Southampton“ 11,138 
Jenkins & Sons, Ltd. 11,664 


SOUTHEND.—For internal painting and decorative 
works at the Victoria Hospital, Southend - on- Sea. 


Messrs. Burles & Harris, architects and surveyors, 
Southend-on-Sea :— 
Days 

Choat & Son n 78 
Smith & Chambers IQ OD Gopas 43 
W. Dudley ...cccsccccces 208: NT 30 
Drew & Coo... „„ S70 ZS. ivcaues 116 
Fuller & co. $93 160 38 
J. Westwood 36S. -O- Sceese 51 
Coombes, Southend*...... TU ETTI 57 
Davis & Leaney .......... 1 Or cadets 74 
Wager & Blaskett ........ „l 31 
T. Hors will PET PERT ETT 63 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief Ofice.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON. 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


CQTIMATEA GIVEN FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF ROAD 
MAKING, 


SOUTHEND.—For eight houses, Camper-road, South- 
end-on-Sea, for Mr. T. Dowsett, J.P. Messrs. Burles & 
Harris, architects and surveyors, Southend-on-Sea :— 
Smith & Chambers.. £5,555 Whur & Campkin .. £4,272 


F. E. Woodhams.... 5,200 | C. Wingrave........ 4,056 
N H. 4,846 | Dupont rE. Ge 

W. E. Davey 4,440 Southend 3,950 
J. Dowsett ........ 4,3 


TREDEGAR (Mon.) .— For the erection of a hospital 
for the trustees of the Tredegar Park Cottage Hospital. 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, architect, Merthyr and Abergavenny. 
Quantities by architect :— 


Lattey Co., E. C. Jordan.... £2,870 o 
C £3,429 19 D. J. Vaughan, 
Lloyd & Tape. 3,180 0 Tredegar® .... 2,784 o 
. Newcombe.... 3,193 © | Lewis & Co. .... 2,657 © 
homas & Sons.. 3,150 0 


WALTHAMSTOW.—fFor altering three private houses 
into shops in St. John’s-road. Mr. Hears Brodey, archi- 
tect and surveyor, 259, High-street, Walthamstow :— 

J. Coste £315 10 6| W. B. Mann 4254 7 O 
J. Root... 264 12 F. Collins“ 235 © O 


WHITSTABLE.—For rebuilding the Shack Inn, for 
Messrs. Shepherd, Neame, & Co., Faversham. Mr. A. A. 
Kemp, surveyor, Whitstable :— 
Inages asise £786 o | Camburn 
Fuller 760 o | Porter* 


eoeewr re „„ „„ 


WINFRITH (near Wool, Dorset).—For the erection of 


a gardeners cottage for Mr. Edward Hughes. Mr. 

Philip Sturdy, architect :— 

Abel Harvey...... £321 9 | J. Miller, Osming- 
r . $252 10 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 
from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 
the rate of 198. per annum (sa numbers) PREPAID. To all parts of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, 
&c., 26s. per annum. Remittances (payable to J. MORGAN) 
should be addressed to the publisher of “THE BUILDER, 
Catherine-street,W.C 

SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 
by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s, per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. od. per quarter (13 numbers) can ensure 
receiving The Builder by Friday Morning s Post. 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E. C. 


Telephone No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


| Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 


greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
BATH 


FOR ALL THE PROVED KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Chief Office: Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E, A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun- rooms, and terraces. 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 


SPRAGUE & Co., Ltd., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 and 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C, 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 


: Tel No. 
accurately and with ay ee Se 
METCHIM & SON { *;2 OLEMENTS LANE EO. 
“QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES," 
For 1903, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


BEST BATH STONE. 
Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK BRANDED WITH 
OUR REGISTERED TRADE MARE, 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, Lro. 


Chief Offices: Great Western Chambers. Bath. 
London Offices: 18, Great Western Road, Paddington. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON & CO 


(ESTABLISHR?D 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloncead Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 


ACID-RESISTINd ASPHALTE. 


WHITE SILICA PAVING. 
PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


EWART’ 
“EMPRESS SMOKE GURE 


NOISELESS 


During an experience of 68 YEARS we have found NO COWL so successful as 


the “EMPRESS” 


Expert Advice free in London 


Rall Fare only in Country 


EWART & SON LTD. 346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.W. 


Write for Catalogue “Section 30” Post Free 


VOL. LXXXIV.—No. 3180 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Liverpool Cathedral Competition 
BIRD) vais E E E E ³ðVWAAAA EAEE E AEN 
Elevation to St. James'-road .......ccccce-ccccccccccecccccccce coves idee segues cies 8 ‘ 
Longitudinal Section 4 
Elevation and Sectioe nn ¹᷑til n . eee 
Blocks in Text. 
Biock Plan of the New Asylum, Tooting FCC ˙ m1 —— 232 — 696522 „6 „ 6 6 6 0 %%% „%%% „„ „ „%%% „„ „„ 
CONTENTS. 

Sculpture at the Royal Acadenmmm 2 ... 625 | Metropolitan Asylums Board 4 „ Gas 
Some Unsolved Problems in Engineering 626 The New Asylum, Tooting Bee . 636 
Greek Art at the Burlington Fine Arts Club 627 | Books Recelved........ccccccccccccceccscccsccccece cece cece 5 637 
„„ . bce ceedebcewese 628 | General Building News s seoses seos o0'ee oe os 000 0c eee 637 
Architecture at the Royal Academy. VIV 63t | Miscellaneous .......0cc0ecceececeeeseceeesecceccevecccconrn, 638 
The Architectural Association Summer Visi is 631 | Capital and Labour . . 3 639 

Association of Municipal and County Engincers . ꝗ . JF ĩ⁊ pene mae ene ter j 
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SUPPLEMENT. 
The Tatesnational Building Trades Exhibition, Royal Agri 


Opening of the Exhſbiti on t 
The Irish Government Exhibits eee 4 1 
Other Exhibits of Building Stones 3 
Bricks, Tiles, Terra-cotta, ce 3 
Cement, Timber, QO. vn N A AT sete „ 2 3 
Machinery ... cccccscescce coccesee „„6 3 
Electric Exhibit ssrososeecesooo 6 
Fireproof Constructiod — ô 
Sanitary Exhibits iccescccccsscccvcecccccececsceetosessscssvss 7 
Fise-Grates and Stoss eoneeee 9 
Gas Appflances s 66 10 
Miscallansou e 66 10 
Decorative WO,EʒKn¹ʒꝑiʒ²Knʒn q a6 


Sculpture at the Royal e 


ings this year so 
it is with the 
sculpture at the 
Academy; there 
is nothing that 
can be called a 
great work, but 
there are a good 
many of high 
— merit and interest ; 
though it it can ve be said that this year, 
as in several previous years, the sculpture 
is the finest part of the exhibition. 
Sculpture is expression through form and 
modelling, but one may distinguish two 
types of sculpture ; that which aims simply 
at the representation of a moment of action 
or attitude in the figure, without conveying 
any meaning or sentiment beyond the mere 
beauty or interest of the figure itself; and 
that which is intended to convey a thought 
which could be expressed in words. All 
other qualities being equal, the latter is no 
doubt the higher order of work. But after 
all, it is execution more than any other 
quality which decides on the pre-eminence 
of a work in sculpture; not, of course, 
the mere detailed finish of a costumed 
figure on which the modern Italian sculptors 
pride themselves, but that kind of execu- 
tion which implies the perfect mastery 
of the pose and balance and of the anato- 
mical construction of the figure, and the 
perfect sense of what can be expressed in 
the material, which together go to make 
the indefinable something which we recog- 
nise as “style.” And a mere modelled 
figure with style, though with no special 
story or motif expressed in it, is of more 
value than a poetic conception which does 
not rise to the quality of style. Such a work, 
in fact, makes its own ideal meaning, though 
such as can be only felt and not defined. 
As to mere likenesses, and those slighter 
efforts which may be called genre work in 
sculpture, they of course occupy an entirely 
inferior plane, though they may be interest- 
ing in their way. 
We have examples of both of the two 


principal types of sculpture in works that 
are in pretty close juxtaposition in the 
Central Hall. Mr. Bertram Mackennal’s 
group “The Truth-seeker,” is a work em- 
bodying a special thought. A nude figure 
of a man, with a face expressive of set and 
earnest purpose, is just taking a stride in 
advance partly across the body of a woman 
reclined on her side, to whom he pays no 
attention. Evidently the artist has meant 
to sum up in the momentary action of these 
two figures the position of the man who 
quits human love in the search after intellec- 
tual truth. It is a fine conception in sym- 
bolical sculpture, and expressed with 
dramatic vigour ; but ud sculpture, and in 
the matter of style, it hardly touches the 
highest point, and we have seen works by 
the same artist which, with less of symbolic 
meaning, were superior in design. On one 
side of this is to be seen the work 
of Mr. Oliver Wheatley, whose object in 
general is obviously to exhibit human 
pose and action, as he did in his 
admirable figure of The Potter last year. 
His Sons of Poseidon represents two 
youths swimming, one of them apparently 
exclaiming at the other for coming into 
collision with him; parts of their bodies 
emerge from a roughened surface repre- 
senting the water; but the difficulty in 
treating swimmers in sculpture is that to 
show much of the figures they have to be 
represented as swimming higher out of the 
water than would be quite practicable, 
except by a momentary effort, and conse- 
quently the effect is not altogether truthful, 
This is a spirited attempt at a difficult 
subject, but we cannot consider it a very 
successful work. On the other side of Mr. 
Mackennal’s group is Mr. Taubman’s The 
Butterfly,” a statue, with a bronze-green 
patina, of a nude young girl kneeling and 
looking at a butterfly perched on her up- 
stretched hand. Nothing could be more 
simple in idea, but the work as a whole is 
complete in conception and execution—it 
has the quality of style, in short, and is 
one of the best pieces of sculpture of the 


The most remarkable and complete among 
the works which embody a poetic idea is Mr. 


Toft’s “Spirit of Contemplation,” a design 
in which thought and style are perfectly 
combined, and which is unquestionably the 
most notable piece of sculpture in the 
Central Hall; but this is a bronze replica 
of a work previously exhibited in plaster, 
and which we have before described and 
commented on. Next to this, one of the 
most serious works in aim and feeling is 
Mr. Henry Pegram's large relief entitled A 
Monument,” in which the idea of a memorial 
to the dead is treated somewhat after the 
manner not infrequently adopted by M. 
Mercié in monumental sculpture; a draped 
figure of a mourning woman is shown in 
relief on a slab designed in a certain archi- 
tectural fashion, the upper portion of which 
is occupied by a medallion portrait of the 
subject of the monument. This is a fine 
and pathetic work, and the architectural por- 
tion is well designed ; but while the subject 
reminds one of the eminent French sculptcr 
one cannot help feeling how far it falls 
short of Mercié in the quality of style; both 
the mourning figure and the portrait seem 
somehow too prononcé; there is something 
hard and matter-of-fact about their design 
and execution which is at variance with the 
poetic ideal aimed at; it is difficult to say 
why, but those who are familiar with the 
best French sculpture of the day will feel 
the difference between this and a similar 
subject as it would be found treated in the 
Salon; the difference, perhaps, between the 
genius of the English and the French mind, 
Among the other works in the Central 
Hall a prominent one is Mr, Gilbert Bayes’s 
“The Fountain of the Zodiac Belt,” not a 
very intelligible title; the design consists of a 
nude female figure, of rather prosaic realism 
and not very beautiful, who holds a long and 
wide belt which assists the composition, and 
drops in a vertical line before her a cord 
supporting some kind of bag or net, we 
know not what, at the end of it, which 
seems to form the issue for the water; 
semi-circular seats are scooped from each 
side of the pedestal, and two projecting 
corbels in front of the pedestal, support- 
ing nothing, are themselves supported each 
by a small group of four horses, arranged 
quadriga-fashion, which are quite out of scale 
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with all the rest of the design and seem to 
have no kind of relation to it. This is a 
clever and original work, and has plenty of 
character but no style whatever; it is, in 
fact, eccentric, and eccentricity is a dangerous 
quality in sculpture. Mr. Bertram Pegram’s 
“ Prayer” is a small work of much charm, a 
face in relief surrounded by cherubs’ heads, 
In “Pegasus” Mr. Gilbert Bayes shows a 
horse’s head conventionally treated after the 
Parthenon model, with portions of the wings 
proper to Pegasus shrouding it on each side ; 
a good bit of work of its class. Miss 
Pownall’s “The Harpy Celæno has vigour 
and power of modelling, though it is a 
revolting subject for sculpture. In Para- 
dise Lost,” a marble bas-relief, Mr. Arthur 
Walker shows a powerful conception of 
Satan at the ear of Eve—powerful at 
least in the malicious expression of 
the tempter, for the face of Eve is 
rather weak. Mr. Lucchesi's statuette 
illustrating a woman of Carthage stringing 
a bow with her long hair cut off for the 
purpose is one of those pretty and correct 
works (of which there are other examples in 
the Academy) against which there is nothing 
to be said except that they leave one totally 
indifferent. Mr. Reynolds-Stephens’s pede- 
stal group. Loves Crown,” placed in the 
centre of the hall, does not rise higher than 
genre sculpture, but is very good as such ; 
the “crown of love” is the infant, and the 
difference of expression in the heads of the 
father and the mother, with the touch of 
tenderness in the countenance of the latter, 
is happily imagined and true to nature, 
It is a small-scale work in bronze and 
other metals, with a decoratively-treated 
pedestal. 

Ol the works which hold the middle of the 
floor in the Lecture Room the best and most 
interesting is Mr. Colton's marble group, 
“The Springtide of Life,” which has already 
been exhibited in plaster; one of the works 
which represents a moment of life and 
action, in this case of two children, repro- 
duced for its own sake. This has as deci- 
sively the quality of style as Mr. Taubman's 
“Butterfly,” and is one of the most com- 
pletely satisfactory works of the year. Miss 
Maryon’s group of two children, under the 
title Listen,” is a pretty work of the same 
class, though by no means equal in style to 
the last-named. Mr. Brock's Contempla- 
tion” is a beautiful and expressive female 
head crowned with masses of hair; we hope 
the wooden pedestal is only temporary; 
some richer and more durable material would 
be more in keeping. Mr. Leslie’s large 
figure, “The Birth of Aphrodite,” hardly 
- succeeds in giving new interest to a very old 
subject. Mr. Armstead’s fine aad dramati- 
cally expressive half-size figure, “ Remorse,” 
is another replica of a work previously ex- 
hibited in plaster. Mr. Herkomer's “ Phan- 
tasy in Copper and Enamel” is—a phantasy, 
and not a very happy one. 

Among the works placed round the walls, 
Mr. Frampton’s bust of Chaucer, to be 
placed in the Guildhall, is a fine powerful 
work, but as a conception of Chaucer seems 
tather too grave aud serious; to be sure, it 
appears intended to represent the poet in 
middle life, and Chaucer can be serious 
and even tragic enough at times, but there 
is no expression of the naïveté and light- 
hearted interest in life which is, after all, the 
central impression derived from Chaucer's 
poetry as it has come dowa to us. Among 
other busts Mr. Hartwell’s “Study of a 
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Head” is very beautiful; Mr. Bertram 
Pegram’s bronze bust entitled Girlhood” 
is noteworthy for expression and character ; 
and Mr. Brock’s two portrait busts of the 
late Mr. Cecil Rhodes and of Mr. Chichgur 
are masterpieces of marble-cutting—that is 
the right term to use, for they are not 
finished up, they are boldly-carved portraits 
with the marks of the chisel obvious upon 
them ; the characteristic and vigorous work 
of a sculptor who is master of his craft. 
Among works of the more imaginative class 
is Mr. Frampton’s bas-relief in bronze, 
“Part of a Memorial’ to a Hero,” a 
piece of work which ought to be judged 
perhaps in relation to the whole of 
which it is said to form a part; as it is, 
its meaning seems rather mystic and un- 
certain. Miss E. M. Rope exhibits two 
wooden carved panels for the front of an 
organ chamber—children playing on instru- 
ments and singing; they are very well 
treated for their position, carved in very low 
relief so as not to depart from the sub- 
ordinate character proper to a panel. In 
this respect it may be doubted whether Mr. 
Simonds's four Panels from Drawing-room 
doors at Bradfield House” are not in too 
high relief for the position of a panel in a 
door, though this depends of course on the 
architectural treatment of the door and its 
framework ; they are dancing figures poised 
in the middle of the panels, and may be 
taken to represent the Four Seasons, though 
this is not so stated. Mr. Anning Bell’s 
painted bas-relief of an angel for a reredos 
in Park Church, Glasgow, is a kind of 
decorative work which must be regarded 
in its relation to the effect of the whole 
reredos (not illustrated); taken by itself 
it is rather pointless. Among other 
things not to be passed over are Mr. 
Frampton’s bronze bust of Mr. Strang; Mr. 
Harold Parker's pretty miniature bust of a 
child’s head; Mr. Nicholson Babb's two 
little children “In Slumber-land ”—a bronze 
miniature; Mr. J. Crossland Maclure’s little 
statuette of Andromeda,” a draped Andro- 
meda, remarkable for graceful and expressive 
lines of the figure; Miss Ruby Levick's 
“ Sledge-hammerers,” a bas-relief of artisan 
labour; Mr. Henry Pegram’s memorial bas- 
relief to Sir John Stainer; Miss Florence 
Steel’s design for a chain (we should rather 
say necklace) for the Mayoress of Preston, 
an excellent bit of decorative metal-work ; 
and Miss Dorothy Rope’s little silver bas- 
relief, Summer is y Cumin In.“ A work 
which perhaps hardly comes properly under 
the domain ot sculpture, though there is 
nowhere but the sculpture-room to put 
it in, is Mr. Reynolds-Stephens’s “ Part 
of a church screen, in metal mother-O- pearl, 
marble &c.“ This is an effective design, 
consisting of brass stems of fine curvature 
of outline which branch out above into a 
thick metal foliage of somewhat too realistic 
character. It is clever work, but there is 
too much of “lart nouveau” about it; it is 
without the reticence and purity of line 
which belong to the best style of design in 
metal work. This kind of design may for 
the present be attractive for its novelty, but 
it is a false style of art, or rather it is a want 
of style, and will not retain its place when 
the present fashion has passed away. 

We shall give some illustrations of the 
sculpture at the Academy in another issue ; 
for the present our illustration pages are 
filled, but we did not wish longer to defer 
notice of the sculpture at the Academy. 
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SOME UNSOLVED PROBLEMS IN 
ENGINEERING. 


N the first lecture of the “James 
R om Forrest” series, delivered in 1892 
puy the late Sir William Anderson, 
the subject chosen was “The 
Interdependence of Abstract Science and 
Engineering.” At the present time, the 
Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
by whom the lectureship is administered, 
felt that new ground might advantageously be 
opened, and, in connexion with the lecture 
delivered by Mr. W. H. Maw on Tuesday 
last, the desire was expressed that the his- 
torical aspect should be left alone, and that 
the lecture should be devoted to the indication 
of some directions in which the further aid 
of the physicist would be of immediate ser- 
vice to the practical engineer. As Mr. Maw 
told his audience, the suggestion was made 
that his lecture should be entitled Un- 
solved Problems in Engineering ”—a very 
wide subject indeed—and the lecturer wisely 
adopted the more modest title which is in- 
dicated above. The lecturer made further 
exercise of a wise discretion by regarding 
the term “problems in engineering” in a 
restricted sense, leaving alone far-reaching 
composite problems which are dependent for 
successful solution upon several more or less 
fundamental factors that are also problems 
awaiting solution. The lecture with which 
we are now concerned dealt entirely with a 
limited number of these subsidiary but 
important problems. 

In what we may term the first part, the 
question of power was considered in various 
aspects. After some general remarks upon 
the importance of the economical generation 
and distribution of power, and an explana- 
tion of the important difference between 
economy as understood by the physicist and 
by the steam-user, Mr. Maw proceeded to 
direct attention to some points awaiting final 
settlement in connexion with the steam- 
engine. Wasteful though the steam-engine 
must necessarily be, even in its most im- 
proved forms, it still compares favourably 
with other sources of mechanical power, and 
the lecturer was well advised in according 
prominent place to this motor. The general 
question propounded for consideration was 
how further progress could be secured. 
Even upon a detail so apparently simple 
as the steam-jacketed cylinder, Mr. Maw 
showed that there is great variation in 
actual practice, and a lack of knowledge 
of that exact and definite nature which alone 
is of real scientific value. Therefore he 
asked for much more thorough and syste- 
matic investigation than has hitherto been 
accorded to this particular department of 
work, Another problem relating to steam- 
engine economy mentioned as still re- 
maining unsolved was the precise economic 
effect of interheaters, and here again Mr. 
Maw found available data to be far from 
satisfying, besides presenting discrepancies 
that required clearing up. Superheating is 
a somewhat kindred subject which has re- 
ceived attention within recent times, after 
having been tried and discarded in the early 
years of the steam-engine for reasons that no 
longer exist. The lecturer echoed a generally 
entertained sentiment in saying that we 
really wanted accurate information as 
to the extent to which the most advanced 
steam-engine practice could be improved by 
the application of superheated steam. The 
hint was also given that the advisability of 
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books, with many other things that would | miss some of the famous gems in the posses- 
have been abolished long ago if experi-|sion of Mr. Alfred Higgins, the distinguished 
mental research had been undertaken on a] collector and member of the Club, there are 
really practical scale. The latter is a very a great many exquisite examples of the art 
important point, and it would be distinctly | of gem engraving. 
interesting if some one with the necessary} The first survey of the gallery and its con- 
qualifications could be persuaded to write a | tents leaves one with the impression that 
paper on the many inaccuracies in such there is almost too much in the room; cer- 
guides to knowledge, as well as in the] tainly more than enough to hinder quiet 
pocket and note books so largely used in] appreciation of the finest exhibits. The 
every engineer's office. The remaining part | larger objects ranged round the room are for 
of the lecture was chiefly devoted to the the most part busts and small “ torsi.” In 
physical properties of steel used for con-] viewing the latter, one becomes conscious of 
structive purposes and in tool-making. a distinct feeling of disappointment. They 
The matters discussed in connexion with|are not so good as many beautiful Greek 
steel of the former kind related to repetitions | torsi in provincial museums which are little 
of stress, oil tempering, annealing, the] known, and which, both for the beauty of 
elastic limit, elastic fatigue, microscopical | their motives and the dexterity shown in the 
examination, the decay of metals, thermal | workmanship, should have found places in 
treatment, and several points of direct] an exhibition of this kind; and it cannot be 
interest to the steel-maker. Upon all these | urged that the Club makes no appeal to 
the lecturer asked for further investigation, museums, for we observe that the South 
and in speaking of alloys of iron with other | Kensington Museum figures in the list of 
elements, he gave some interesting notes | exhibitors. 
upon the series of remarkable alloys, which, Ofthe larger objects, great interest attaches 
under the name of “Invar,” are now being] to the fragment of the Parthenon frieze 
largely used in France for the manufacture | (No. 18), which is placed over the fireplace 
of standard gauges, pendulums, and similar] in the Club gallery. There is not much of 
objects. The striking feature of these it, but what there is repays study. It has 
alloys — containing about 33 per cent. to] been carefully described by Dr. A. S. Murray 
36 per cent. of nickel—was stated to be fin the Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
their exceedingly small change of volume |“ Journal, 1902, No, 2. 
under variations of temperature, their] Of the busts, a certain marble head of a 
linear expansion and contraction under the | girl (43) at once attracts attention, not only 
influence of heat being only about one- by the delicate refinement in the modelling, 
tenth that of platinum, the alloys being thus] but by the extraordinary canopy which has 
practically insensible so far as atmospheric] been erected above it, presumably with a 
changes were concerned. The result attained | view to controlling the light. Concerning 
was said by Mr. Maw to be due, not merely | this head the cataloguer is discreetly silent, 
to the proportions of the constituent metals, | remarking that a new attribution by Mr. 
but also to the special treatment to which į Marshall, of Lewes, is to be looked for. One 
the alloys were subjected. This point is{cannot, by the way, sympathise with the 
most significant, and leads directly to the | comparison of the workmanship to that of 
thought that the most important results are | the Renaissance. We should not, however, 
likely to follow future investigation as to] be surprised to learn that it is not Greek 
various alloys‘of iron. In dealing with tool- | work at all. 
steels, Mr. Maw directed special attention to] Lord Lansdowne lends a very magnificent 
the rapid tool-steels, such as the Taylor- | bust of an athlete (No. 40), an antique copy 
White steel and its successors, materials [of an original of the fourth century B.C., 
which have brought us face to face with an | mended skilfully in later times. Humanly 
apparently abnormal state of affairs, again | speaking, the face is one of the most at- 
indicating how extremely limited is the tractive in the room, and, especially in its 
knowledge at present available as to the profile, quite unlike any other example of 
materials in common use. Greek sculpture. It was found in the villa 
- Having dealt with the subjects to which | of that extraordinary lover of Greek life and 
reference has now been briefly made, Mr. thought, the Emperor Hadrian. 
Maw expressed the difficulty he felt, within] It is sometimes said that the Greek could 
the time at his disposal, of doing anything | not, and would not, utilise baby form as a 
like justice even to the modified title chosen | basis of design. We claim that the much- 
for his lecture ; and, in conclusion, he referred | abused child on the arm of the Praxitelean 
to the growth of electrical engineering—in | Hermes, which now finds shelter (Zeus be 
which engineers and physicists have worked | praised!) in Olympia, is a real baby with all 
together hand in hand—as constituting a |the chaim of infantile humanity in its little 
great object-lesson, sufficient in itself to] body; and it is delightful to note in the 
abundantly emphasise the fact that the gallery at Savile-row so many examples of 
progress of engineering was indissolubly | the Greek appreciation and use of child life. 
bound up with the progress of physical] The winged Eros (No. 30) holding a socket 
research, of a torch in its left hand is, perhaps, the 
most delightful example which has ever been 
shown in London, It dates from the end of 
the second or the beginning of the first 
century BC., and is very sympathetically 
described in the catalogue. Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan is the fortunate possessor of this 
and another baby statuette (Case A, No. 6), 
which we do not quote as an example of 
similar treatment or skill, but merely in the 
course of thought concerning the Greek 
artist and child life. Nós. 16 and 17 in the 
same case are further illustrations to the 
point. 


still higher pressures than are now used 
might usefully be investigated, and attention 
was drawn to the fact, overlooked by many 
engineers and others, that we are still with- 
out any direct determination of the physical 
properties of steam exceeding 350 lbs. per 
square inch, Altogether, the lecturer thought 
that the steam-engine still afforded ample 
field for experimental research of a kind 
differing widely from ordinary “ engine 
trials,“ and carried out by collaboration 
between skilled experimentalists on one 
hand, and men specially qualified to analyse 
and to weigh evidence on the other. 

Much said by Mr. Maw about the steam- 
engine applies equally to the internal-com- 
bustion motor, but he proceeded to em- 
phasise the desirability of further research 
in this direction. We have already alluded 
in our columns to the work of the Gas- 
engine Research Committee appointed by 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, and 
although the two Reports issued by that body 
are of great value, Mr. Maw was perfectly 
justified in the remark that they have done 
little more than to touch the fringe of the 
subject and to afford an idea of the difficul- 
ties to be surmounted in carrying out in- 
vestigations of that character. With the 
remark that internal -combustion engines 
alone afforded a crop of unsolved 
problems sufficient to occupy a large 
staff of investigators for several years, 
the lecturer turned to construction, a 
department of engineering in which our 
readers are directly interested. In his pre- 
liminary remarks he said that, in determining 
the ultimate strength of a structure we had 
to consider the maximum forces which may 
be brought to bear upon it, the stresses 
induced by these forces in the various 
elements of the structure, the physical 
qualities of the constructive materials used, 
and the extent to which these qualities may 
be affected by errors of treatment or defects 
of workmanship. The remark was added 
that if all these items were known with 
strict accuracy, it would then follow that an 
absolutely reliable structure could be built 
without any excess material whatever. Such 
conditions were recognised by the lecturer 
as unattainable in actual practice, but we 
may remark that even assuming them to be 
secured, it would not be right to build 
even a theoretically “reliable structure” 
without excess material, because it is 
by no means infrequent for the original 
load, or duty, of a structure to be 
increased in the course of its life. Sub- 
ject to this correction, however, we have 
no fault to find with the suggestion that 
% factors of safety” might be more properly 
named “factors of ignorance.” The lecturer 
then passed on to consider in general terms 
the effects of wind-pressure, and, among 
other points, he raised the interesting 
question as to the action of wind on the lee 
side of roofs—a matter on which the 
experiments of Irminger were said to have 
thrown much light, but which still requires 
further investigation. Turning next to the 
theory of the plate-web girder, Mr. Maw 
alluded to the well-known fact that 
much information was still wanting. 
and he mentioned the fact that, although 
Sir Benjamin Baker called attention 
twenty-five years ago to the fallacies 
involved in the accepted ideas as to 
the Stresses on rivets in plate-girder 
flanges, these ideas and formulas founded 
upon them still ſound a place in our text- 
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GREEK ART AT THE BURLINGTON 
FINE ARTS CLUB. 
HE loan collection of objects of 
Greek art which a Special Com- 
mittee of the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club has got together must 
rank as one of the very best exhibitions 
which the club has ever opened. The large 
and interesting collection of coins demands 
special study and attention, as do the two 
cases devoted to gems of the Greek and 
Greeco-Roman periods. And although we 
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In this case, too, is a bronze Aphrodite 
(No. 9), which is, perhaps, one of the beat 
examples of archaic work ia the room. One 
must not lose, in this little group, exhibit 
No. 28, which is a peculiarly beautiful 
example of the tall bronze .lamp-bearer, 
called by the Greeks.Avxvovyoc, but often 
loosely. classed as a candelabrum. This 
particular example is of the fourth century, 
and of the pattern known as Etruscan. The 
poet Pherecrates makes mention of the style. 
The whole design is not only admirable in 
its workmanship, but is artistically full of 
vigour, and tinged with the humour of a 
mediaval bestiary. 

In Case.B there are many beautiful things. 
One remembers two perfect little bronzes in 
the possession of Mr. C. Newton Robinson, 
No. 56, a youth poised with the easy grace 
beloved of the Greek artist, and No. 55, a 
little child. This is mistakenly described as 
an “Eros” because of the little knot in the 
hair over the forehead, an obvious baby 
decoration common to many nations, for 
which reason, naturally enough, it makes its 
appearance on the heads of baby Cupids. 
This is to state the argument the right way 
round. In this same case the exhibit No. 37, 
lent by Mr. E.. P. Warren, is of peculiar 
interest. It is a delightful piece of simple 
modelling, described as “ of the later archaic 
period.” It is a little difficult to understand 
why the cataloguer calls it The Diver.“ It 
would be more reasonable to regard the 
curious position of the hands as an example 
of xepovopia, the movement of tne hands 
peculiar to certain dances, especially panto- 
mimic performances. 

In Case C is arranged another delightful 
group of small bronze figures. Very attrac- 
tive is the freedom in the treatment of the 
figure No. 80, lent by Sir T. D. Gibson 
Carmichael. It looks as if it had formed 
part of some other object of art. The bronze 
vase handle (No. 82) in this case is really an 
astonishingly graceful piece of work, and 
deserves a better position in the group. It 
is in form the figure of a mænad, the feet 
together, the elbows close into the waist, the 
fore-arms extended, and the whole figure 
bending forward with faultless grace. The 
modelling is very simple and restrained, and 
the mass of the shoulders is dexterously 
broken up by the lines of the seéris, It figure compositions on Greek pottery yield 
was formerly in the Forman collection. The | us are endless and of enthralling interest. 
transition from this to the shaggy head ot a In Case I (76 and 77) are two fine 
centaur (No. 71) in the same case is extreme, examples of simple glazed earthenware. 
yet it does no more than ‘forcibly remind us | No one is likely to miss the two-handled 
of the extraordinary catholicity of Greek vase in blue glass with prismatic irides- 
culture and craftsmanship. It is of the|cence which stands on the right of Case N, 
school of Pergamon, and is in the or the lovely little cameo rélief, in white 
possession of Mr. E: P. Warren. _ | opaque glass on a purple transparent ground, 

Case D marks an attractive spot in the | of helmeted Athena, No. 4, in the same case. 
room. In it may be seen a beautiful piece] The gems and coins would require an 
of Greek silversmith work of the first | article to themselves, but without them there 
century B. C. It was exhibited at the is enough in the exhibition to help us towards 
Burlington Fine Arts Clubs silver exhibi- what Gœthe called , Gewahrwerden der 
tion in 1902. Near it stands a bronze griechischen Kunst — the finding of Greek 
Kantharos (No. 112), faultless in its form art. T 
and in the springing of its handles. Morel ` 
than one visitor has been heard to remark 
that it should be copied in modern silver. 
No one can pass the fluted handle of a vase 
No. 107. Itis one of the most beautiful 
specimens of craftsmanship in the room; 
and it would be well to dwell at this moment 
upon the extraordinarily interesting bronze 
crater No. 46, one of the best exhibits in 
the Club. It stands in the middle of the 
right-hand wall as the visitor enters. The 
shape of this vessel, which is of the first 


half of the fifth century B. c., was frequently] present, and that some more energetic 
copied in earthenware, but is rare in metal. | representatives of the art are needed (for 
The enrichment of the mouldings, the bands | the position of A.R.A. is a merely compli- 
of delicate low-reliet ornament, and the mentary one), and their selection of Mr, 
design of the handles leave nothing to be} Aston Webb in particular may, we hope, be 
desired. The vessel will be familiar to taken to indicate that the painters and 
many connoisseurs, inasmuch as it was lent | sculptors are beginning to understand that 
for many years to the South Kensington | architecture means the power of planning a 
Museum, great building, as well as that of introducing 

The exhibition contains a good number of | zsthetic detail. 
very carefully collected terra-cotta statuettes. 
It is but a short time ago that this branch of The Exportation THERE is no doubt that we 
Greek art was very much neglected by the | of Works of Art may expect a larger amount of 
average man interested in antiquities, and, from Italy. exportation of works of art 
indeed, at the present moment there is really | from Italy from the present time. Last year 
no good book in our language dealing with | a law was passed by the Italian Government 
the subject. Now, however, that the first! which comes into operation during the 
enthusiasm has worn off, it is very generally | present month. Under the old law, antiqui- 
remembered and recognised that these little ties and objects of art were not allowed to 
figures were made in great numbers, and be exported if they were what we should 
many of them of surprisingly disagreeable call in this country heirlooms. Under the 
proportions, . In many cases figures, present law, however, it seems that articles 
interesting in the treatment of the belonging to ecclesiastical or other public 
drapery or in the elegance of the colour collections are alone inalienable. There still 
scheme, which is still possible to realise exists, however, a heavy export duty, though 
after centuries of interment, are so inordi- this has now been improved since it is to 
nately long in the body, or so clumsily] be the same all over Italy. Objects of art 
executed in other respects, that one expe- under five thousand lires in value will be 
riences little pleasure in viewing them. The jable to a duty of 5 per cent., which rises 
really good terra-cotta figures, however, rank | on a sliding scale according to the value of 
as some of the best examples of Greek art. | the article until it reaches a maximum of 
Cases E and F in the present collection of | 2, per cent. It is not likely, however, that 
such figures contain some very perfect] this duty will prevent the exportation of pic- 
examples of the Tanagra period, notably in | tures of statuary from Italy. It is only rich 
E No. 2, No. 11, and No. 37; in Case F private individuals or public institutions who 
No. 64 and No, 82, the latter, lent by Mr. | are likely to purchase works of art from 
Alfred Higgins, has an additional interest Italy, and this additional duty will of course 
when we remember that there is an identical be part of the purchase price and be paid by 
figure in the Louvre collection, the buyer. As, however, the value of the 

There are a great number of very fine | article is to be fixed by Government officials, 
vases and dishes, indeed so many that it is}... fear that there will be many openings for 


very difficult to pick out the most pleasing. | inducing valuations which are not correct. 
Several beautiful and very interesting pieces 


hail from Castle Ashby, and one, in Case G 
(No. 24) from the Royal Museum at Canter- 
bury. In the latter example it is perhaps 
the drawing in red ona black ground of a 
youth with high-strapped exdromides which 
charms one; it is beautifully drawn and 
disposed on the side of the vase, and there 
is a delightful negligence in the soft hat 
hanging over the neck. 

The studies of Greek life which these 


Ir is not at all improbable that 
Edu ation j, the Cabinet differences will 

materially affect the ſate of the 
London Education Bill. It is true that it 
has now passed through Committee, but 
there are several opportunities still open for 
discussion. It has to be borne in mind that 
the Bill in its present form is unwelcome to 
every one. The idea with which it started 
of giving the Borough Councils a large 
share in the education of London—has 
now come to an end, so that, in a 
word, all that the Bill does is to transfer 
the duties of the London School Board to 
the County Council. Nothing can be clearer 
than that such a change would be no benefit 
to the education of London. We do not 
say that it will make it worse, but certainly 
it will not make it better; in these circum- 
stances there is no little possibility that the 
Bill may be dropped altogether, the only 
reason for its continuance would be to assist 
the Voluntary Schools. But the dissension 
in the country arising out of the Education 
Act of last year is becoming so accentuated 
that the Government may prefer not to 
enlarge the scene of combat by adding 
London to the Nonconformist battle- ground. 


— . — 
NOTES. 

WE are very glad to learn that 
5 Mr. Aston Webb was on 
Wednesday promoted from 
the position of an Associate to that of 
a full member of the Royal Academy. 
On this we may also congratulate the 
Royal Academy, because their selection of 
an architect seems to show that they have 
recognised the fact that architecture is in 
rather a weak condition in their body at 


THE case of Wright v. Lawson, 
although it lays down no new 
principle of law, is worthy of 
one word of comment because it is a decision 
of the Court of Appeal upon a question of 
ever recurring importance between landlord 
and tenant, The defendant was lessor of 


Repairing 
Old Houses. 
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certain premises in King's-road, Fulham, the term should be given up, together with 


| 


which, by his lease, he was compelled to 
“ substantially and effectually repair, uphold, 
and maintain.” The County Council, under 
the London Building Acts, served the 
defendant with a notice that a bay 
window was in a dangerous condi- 
tion and requiring him to take it down 
or make it good. Owing to the age and 
structure of the house it was impossible to 
restore the window to its ſormer condition, 
and the defendant thereſore set back the 
window into the main wall. The plaintiff 
now sued him to replace the bay window, 
but the Court have held that the defect arose 
from the inherent condition of the structure, 
and that the defendant was not liable under 
the covenant. The only way in which this 
window could have been reconstructed 
would have been by supporting it on pillars 
or some other support which would have 
created a new structure, an obligation quite 
outside that imposed upon me lessee by 
such a covenant. 


Ir is not often that such sum- 
mary justice is meted out to 
local authorities who exceed 
their powers, as that recorded in the recent 
case of Consett Urban District Council v. 
Crawtord (19 L. T. Rep. 508). A notice 
had been served on the respondent calling 
upon him to abate a nuisance on his 
premises on July 16, 1902. On July 24, 
seven members of the Council, with two of 
the officers and the County Medical Officer of 
Health, making a round of inspection, came 
to the respondent's premises, and entered 
a yard, two of the councillors, however, 
remaining outside. The respondent came 
up to the two councillors who were 
standing outside, and on hearing that the 
rest of the party were inside he placed 
a padlock on the door and locked it, 
The Council sought redress by laying an 
information against the respondent under 
Section 306 of the Public Health Act, 1875, 
tor having wilfully obstructed them in the 
execution of the Act; but this consolation 
was denied them, as the Divisional Court 
decided that, as they had not complied with 
Section 102 of the Act. they were only tres- 
passers. It is somewhat curious that Section 
102 does not in terms apply to the facts of 
this case, as it only contemplates cases where 
either permission has been given to enter, 
or where permission has been refused, and 
noc to where permission has not been asked. 
The Court have now laid it down that per- 
mission must either be obtained from the 
occupier of the premises, or, after having 
been refused, obtained by order from the 
magistrates ; and it is to be noted that if this 
latter course has to be resorted to, the magis- 
trate has a discretion in determining, not 
whether a nuisance exists, but whether 
necessity has been shown for inspection— 
see Wimbledon Urban District Council v. 
Hastings. 


Powers of Rural 
Authorities, 


THE recent case of Lambourn 
1 v. McLellan” decided an 

interesting point between 
landlord and tenant as to trade fixtures, 
The defendant was the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy of the lessee of certain premises taken 
on lease by him asa “ boot and shoe manu- 
factory.” The lease contained a covenant 


that the premises at the determination of! ald locomotives supported a weight of about 


certainly have been the lessee’s property. 


eight tons unrelieved by springs. The loud 
in the new cars which is not spring - borne ió 
less than two tons. The weight of the old 
seven-car train with gearless locomotive wa¥ 
about 138 tons, including its full complement 
of 336 passengers. The new trains weigh 
about 113 tons, but seat twelve fewer 
passengers, The motor cars are simply 
ordinary cars modified, so that a truck 
carrying two motors of 1o0-horse- power each 
can be fitted at one end. The combined 
pull of the motors when the train is running 
at fifteen miles an hour is nearly equal to a 
weight of three tons. With the new trains 
the vibrations are practically non-existent, 
Lord Rayleigh and the other members of the 
committee are to be congratulated, not only 
for finding out the exact cause of the vibra- 
tions, but for describing the method by 
which this difficulty could be overcome. 


certain fixtures (not machinery or trade 
fixtures), and continued—" and all other 
erections, buildings, improvements, fix- 
tures, and all things which now aré 
or which at any time during the said term 
hereby granted shall be fixed, fastened, or 
belong to the said premises.” The lessee 
had brought upon the premises certain 
machinery, admittedly trade fixtures, which 
were fastened to the floor and walls by 
screws. Under the above covenant the 
lessor claimed the trade fixtures, which 
except for the ternis of the lease would 


The Court of Appeal decided against the 
claim, on the ground that where in a lease 
general words follow particular words, the 
general words must be limited in their appli- 
cation to things of thé same genus. In this 
lease the particular words only ' embraced 
landlord's fixtures, and therefore did not 
extend to defeat the right of the tenant to 
his trade fixtures. 


THE following is an epitome 
Motor ene of a statement published by the 
Automobile Club Journal of 
the treatment of the roads with a view to 
securing safety during the Gordon-Bennett 


In the recent case of Urban] motor race: 


Railway Com Certain bends are to be 
panies. and District Council of Stretford v. straightened, right-angle turns to be rounded: 
Approaches, Manchester South Junction | off the. hedges to be cut down for 200’ 


Altrincham Railway Co., in 
which a railway company had been sued 
under Section 150 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, by the Urban Council for expenses 
incurred in making up a road on a piece of 
land belonging to the railway, and which 
the railway company had made as an ap- 
proach to their station, two deeds were put in 
evidence to show that the railway company 
had acquired the land, intending to make it a 
street or road, and, moreover, had sold some 
superfluous land, covenanting to leave this 
road as a public street or road. The railway 
company, amongst other defences, contended 
that such covenants in the deeds were ultra 
vires and outside their statutory powers, as 
they could not dedicate a road to the public. 
Lord Justice Vaughan Williams, in the 
Court of Appeal, whilst deciding against the 
railway company on other grounds, intimated 
a strong opinion that, even if this defence 
were substantiated, it would not interfere 
with the application of the section to the 
road in question. It would certainly appear 
a strange anomaly if the effect of tra 
vires conduct on the part of the company 
could relieve them from such a liability and 
place it on the ratepayers, 


yards on the approach side of each corner.’ 
The road is said to be closed at 6 a.m., and 
all the cross-roads blocked; the public are 
to be excluded from the road, and 2,000' 
constabulary to be employed. It would be 
interesting if the Club Journal had appended 
some account of the Acts of Parliament 
which confer such powers on either the 
Local Government Board or the County 
Councils, and had stated on whom the ex- 
penses were to fall, and whether the rate- 
payers, arbitrarily- excluded from the high- 
ways, have not to bear some portion of 
the costs of converting the highway into a. 
racecourse, It is some consolation to know 
that the statutes governing highways in, 
England do not appear to admit of any of 
these proceedings; as it is in the country 
districts where the roads are maintained at 
considerable expense, the ratepayers are in 
an aggrieved attitude at the selfish indiffer- 
ence of the motor drivers to any considera- 
tion of the general public, and great dis- 
satisfaction is felt at -the Government’s 
announcement that the promised Bill is, 
after all, not to be introduced this Session. 
In this connexion we would observe that it 
is generally assumed a motor car should be 
allowed to travel at any rate of speéd on 
straight roads, but the question of the cross 
roads, which invariably intersect these main 
roads at short distances apart, and at right 
angles, is entirely lost sight of. 


THE last of the electric loco- 
motives on the Central London 
Railway will shortly be with- 
drawn and every train will be made up of 


Vibration on 
Tube Railways. 


two motor and five ordinary cars. It will be 
remembered that the Committee appointed 
about two years ago to investigate the 
alleged nuisance due to vibration caused 
by the trains arrived at very definite con- 
clusions. They reported that the vibrations 
were very much greater in some houses than 
in others, and that different rooms in the 
same house were not similarly affected by 
the same train. It seemed also to be a 
matter of chance whether a given train 
caused a slight or a severe vibration. An 
analysis, however, of the results obtained 
by a vibration recorder proved that the 
locomotive was mainly responsible for 
the vibrations which set up such exces- 
sive resonance effects, Each axle of the 


| EXPERIENCE seems to show 
ir ranne that, owing to their greater 
resiliency, brick foundations are 


ise trying to the working parts of stationary 


gines than foundations built of concrete, 
he weight of the material in either case 
ay be taken at 130 Ibs. per cubic foot, and 


as a general rule the foundation weight 
should be from two and a half times the- 
weight of the engine itself, the exact pro- 


portion depending upon the type of engine 
adopted, and upon the outside forces 
exerted in belt and pump driving. When . 
building stone or brick foundations the 
supporting surface of the earth should be 
covered with concrete to a depth of 2 ft. or 
3 ft, and in the formation of foundations 
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veiled the Caxton window, replacing the 
coloured glass by Edgington, in the north 
end of the hall, which had fallen into decay. 


— 


entirely ot concrete precautions should be 
taken to prevent the under side from 
assuming the convex form, a result which 
frequently happens, owing to the tendency of 
soft concrete to sink in the centre of a 
broad and deep foundation, The remedy is 
to form a dome-shaped bottom, which should 
be covered with asphalt before concreting is 
started, and it is also well to bond the con 
crete in layers 2 ft. thick, 


Bunyan, Samuel Richardson and his wife, 
Robert Nelson, by Kneller, Prior, Steele, 


pilgrim, 
| THE Garden City Association 
1 aret’'s reprint in the form of a pam- 
phlet a series of articles written 
by the Secretary, Mr. Thomas Adams, and 
originally published in the Dundee Adver- 
tiser. Mr. Adams advocates the application 
of the principles advanced by the Association 
to the Naval Base about to be established at 
St. Margaret’s Hope, near Dunfermline, It 
is urged that an absolutely unique oppor- 
tunity for the laying-out of a model town 
presents itself concurrently with the scheme 
of the Admiralty for the establishment of a 
dockyard on the Firth of Forth. The per- 
manent workshops, store-houses, and other 
buildings will in all likelihood form the 
centre in course of time of a resident popula- 
tion exceeding 25,000, a number that will 
moreover be largely increased as the great 
mineral resources of the locality are de- 
veloped, and its trade and manufactures 
become extended. The deliberate formation 
and planning of a new town ab initio is a 
chance that seldom occurs in modern times, 
and we do hope that the opportunity will be 
taken to make a plan on fine architectural 
lines, and to lay out the whole town on one 
complete scheme, even if it can only be 
partially carried out at first. 


present Charterhouse. 


St. Cecilia. 


him) to the Company. 


Drawings by 


Marshall. 


view. 


At the Hall are preserved portraits of John 


Dr. Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor, William and 
Andrew Strahan, the King’s printers, and 
Alderman Boydell, who presented the 
picture by West of King Alfred and the 
In the hall was held the funeral 
banquet of Thomas Sutton, founder of the 
The Musical Society 
in 1683 began their St. Cecilia Feasts, which 
for a while consisted of a service in St. 
Bride’s, Fleet-street (for which Purcell com- 
posed his Te Deum and Jubilate in D), 
followed, until 1703, by a midday feast in 
Stationers’ Hall and the singing of an ode to 
Dryden, Pope, Congreve, and 
Shadwell rank amongst the writers of the 
odes, set to music by Blow, Purcell, Boyce, 
Greene, Clark, and other famous composers. 
The north block for the copyright registry, 
warehouse, and other offices was built in 
1887 by Mr. Robert W. Mylne, surveyor (as 
was his grandfather, Robert Mylne, before 


AT the Fine Art Society’s Gal- 
Mr. Herbert lery is a collection of water- 
colour drawings by Mr. Herbert 
Marshall illustrating subjects (as the cata- 
logue rather oddly classifies them) “in 
London, France, and Holland.” The London 
sketches ring the changes a little too much 
on the embankment and the Houses of 
Parliament, which we see silhouetted at 
almost all angles and from all points ot 
Better than any of these we like 
“Chelsea” (10) with its fine and effec- 


strong colour and knows how to use it; and 
his pictures of the picturesquely-costumed 
native potentates who attended the Durbar 
seem to bring Indian life and personality 
more vividly before us than any other 
artistic memoranda of the kind that 
we have seen. Single figures or heads 
form the majority of the subjects; but 
there are some very effective equestrian 
pictures, that for instance of "One of the 
Imperial Cadet Corps” (37). Then there is 
the native “ Marriage Cart” (110) with the 
bullocks all covered with silver cloth of mail; 
the characteristic picture of ‘ Veterans 
Sitting in the Sun before the Durbar ” (84); 
„Watching the Pageant ” (72) a scene in a 
balcony; and Lord Kitchener Riding 
through the Streets of Delhi” (97), a very 
Western figure as the centre of an Eastern 
scene, The whole collection is well worth 
a visit, 


RETE ETEA AT Messrs. Agnew's Old Bond- 
Messrs. Agnew’s Street Galleries are to be seen 
Galleries. one hundred engravings ol 
“Beautiful Women and Children” after 
English artists of the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. This means that we have 
a collection of fine engravings from many of 
the most celebrated portraits by Reynolds, 
Romney, Gainsborough, Hoppner, Lawrence, 
and others, notable not only as beautiful por- 
traits but as examples of various styles of 
engraving. Most of them are old friends, 
but it is pleasant to see so many together 
in one room. The exhibition is held in aid 
of the Children’s Hospital in Great Ormond- 
street. 


The Submerged THE collection of water - colour 
Temples at drawings by Mr. F. F. Ogilvie, 
S at the Modern Gallery in Bond- 


tive sky, and “(Charing Cross Station 


Ludgate hill. celebrated their sooth anni- from the River” (15), not only an ad- 
° versary on June 10, originally mirable little picture but exactly like the 

formed a guild of booksellers, and had their place; some of the London street scenes 
first hall in Milk-street, Cheapside. In 1553 are not altogether so recognisable. The 
they removed to St. Peter’s College, near finest and most important of the drawings 
the Deanery House of St. Paul’s, which had exhibited however, are to be found among 
been the home of the chantry priests.] the French subjects. We ‘may especially 
Having received a charter of incorporation thank Mr. Marshall for giving us Chartres 
from Queen Mary, dated May 4, 1557, they from two new points of view. Every picture 
next migrated, ‘emp. James I., to Ber-| we have hitherto seen of Chartres Cathedral 
gavenny House, Ludgate-hill, which belonged is from nearly the same point—from the 


to Henry Nevill, fourth Lord Bergavenny, in | small street bridge to the south-east of the 
Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and had been cathedral. Mr. Marshall gives us a beautiful 


the “inn” of the Earls of Pembroke, | View of it (63) from the low ground on the 
and previously the residence, temp. further side, with the river and trees as a 


Edward III., of John Earl zzof Rich- foreground, and the town and cathedral 
mond and Duke of Bretagne. In the old rising grandly in the background, Another 


THE Stationers’ Company, who street, is not only of artistic interest, but it 
Stationers’ : , : 
serves to give valuable and, unhappily, very 
melancholy information as to the extent to 
which Philz and its remains are injured, and 
must in time be still further injured, 
by the raised level of the water in conse- 
quence of the Nile Dam operations. We 
have had optimistic statements that the 
injury to Philze would be very slight and not 
worth considering in view of the great 
practical advantages of the scheme; but Mr. 
Ogilvie’s careful drawings, showing the con- 
dition and aspect of the temples at the 
highest water level, will convince any one 
who sees them that the place will be ruined 
before long. It is too late to protest now, 
but it is as well that people should know the 
truth, and we recommend those who are 


house, consumed by the Great Fire, were a|800¢ Chartres subject is No. 41. The 
portrait and memorial window of John 
Reynes, the famous printer, who traded in 
1527-44 at the sign of St. George in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, where John Cawoode, 
his apprentice, succeeded him. In Hansard’s 
„ Typographia is a view of Bergavenny 
House, as altered for the Stationers, printed 
from the original block cut for the Company. 
The front of the present hall in Stationers’ 
Hall-court was added in 1800 by Robert 
Mylne. In our number of March 30, 1889, 
we published an illustration of the window, 
executed by Messrs. Mayer & Co, after a 
design by Mr. Joshua W. Butterworth, F.S.A., 
the donor, and dedicated to Shakespeare, 
In 1886-7 Mr. Edmund Waller presented a 
large single-light stained glass window to 
commemorate St. Cecilia, and another in 
honour of Tyndale ; in July, 1894, was un- 


Fortress of Touraine ” (31), the composition 
of which repeats a rather favourite scheme 


on the lett, the sloping line of the hill con- 


the bridge below. 


Mr. Menpes’ A ss : 
Paintings of lery is exhibited a collection 


the Durbar. of studies in oil which Mr. 
Mortimer Menpes has brought back from 
the Durbar. The interest of such pictures 
is of course rather topographical and per- 
sonal than artistic; but, for the kind of 
thing, these are pictures of quite excep- 
tional talent and force of presentation and 
execution. Mr. Menpes is not afraid of 


Chateau of Amboise” (23) is a perfect 
picture, and almost equally fine is “A 


of Turners buildings and a hill crowded up 


trasting with the level lines of the plain and 


AT Messrs, Dowdeswell’s Gal- 


interested in ancient Egypt and her archi- 
tectural remains to visit this exhibition and 
see what is the real state of things. 


WE may remind the large 
number of our readers who 
take an interest in music that 
the Handel Festival takes place at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday and on the 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, of the fol- 
lowing week; the rehearsal at 12 o'clock on 
Saturday; the Messiah on Tuesday, “ Acis 
and Galatea” and a very interesting miscel- 
laneous selection on the Thursday, and 
‘Israel in Egypt” on the Saturday follow- 
ing; all these performances commencing at 
2p.m. The Handel Festival is one of the 
best things we do in England, and ought to 
be supported by all serious lovers of what is 
noblest and greatest in art. 


The Handel 
Festival. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—IV. 


Mr. E. R. Sutron's “Gordon Memorial 
Home, Nottingham ” (1,558), isa quiet sensible- 
looking brick elevation with a stone oriel in 
each end wing, and plans on an intelligible 
scale added, but the plans are rather puzzling, 
as there seems to be no large room for the 
boys except a dormitory on the upper floor. 
One would have expected to find a large day- 
room somewhere; is it on another floor that 
is not shown? House at Scarborough” 
(1,567), Messrs. Cooper and Davis, is a very 
naive design, a square brick house with a tiled 
roof and four equally-spaced semicircular 
bays projecting from it; no plan is 
given, so we cannot tell what these four 
bays mean, and pass to Norwegian Cottage, 
Chale, Isle of Wight; and Club-house, Park- 
stone, Dorset (1,568), by Mr. G. A. B. Livesay ; 
a rather scattered sheet of perspectives and 
plans. Why should there be a Norwegian 
house in the Isle of Wight? The Club-house 
has character. In “Pro House near 
Willey” (1,576) Mr. Seth-Smith shows a very 
nice drawing of a quiet stone mullioned house 
of ordinary type, with a tower in the rear 
crowned bya rather original little cupola; a 
cut hedge makes an arcade in front of it; no 
plan. The Hermitage, East Grinstead ” 
(1,577), by Mr. E. T. Powell, is an addition 
on the basis of an old house which, however, 
seems to be quite swamped by the additions ; 
it is picturesque, but considering that most of 
the visible portion at any rate is modern, it 
has rather too much the appearance of an old 
house added to at different times, with bits of 
unexpected timber work here and there 
pretty, but rather a piece of contrived scenery. 
The long drawing-room and dining-room, with 
windows at the end only, would not be very 
well lighted at the back; and kitchen, drawing - 
room and dining - room all have the same 
aspect, which certainly cannot be right for all 
of them. 

Messrs. Greenaway and Newberry's “ Holi- 
day Cottage, Ditchling” (1,588) looks like its 
name ; pretty little white elevations—plaster, 
or rough-cast, with brick plinth and a red tile 
roof ; small-scale plans are added. Mr. E. W. 
Marshall’s house at Limpsfield (1,589) unfortu- 
nately shows no plan, for it looks a very nice 
specimen of a country house, and is shown in 
a very pretty water-colour drawing ; it appears 
to be faced with a cream-tinted rough-cast ; a 
gable with curved lines and decorated with 
some lozenges of red brick (?) makes a charac- 
teristic feature. Messrs. Hoare & Wheeler's 
“A House in the West End of London ” (1,597) 
is a very mechanically drawn and coloured 
elevation, looking rather like the outer frontis- 
piece of a box of bricks made in Germany, 
but it has the merit of being simple and 
unaffected in style, and in good taste. 

Mr. W. A. Aickman’s “ Corner of Exmouth- 
street, Clerkenwell” (1,600) is a good bit of 
street architecture of a practical kind ; it has a 
green-tinted ground story (probably glazed 
bricks), with brick walls above ; though very 
simply treated, the spacing and grouping of 
the windows has been carefully considered, 
and the treatment of the double inverted arch 
over the yard entrance, making practically a 
kind of strut between the two blocks, is effec- 
tive. A plan was hardly required, as this ia 
merely the street screen of a row of shops. 
Mr. Castle's “ House at Pilning ” (1,605) is just a 
water-colour sketch iof a bit of picturesque 
effect, got by massing upright half-timber 
work on a brick base ; no plan. 

“A Country House” (1,615), by Mr. Oswald 
Milne, is a design of some originality and 
worth attention; the plan shows a central 
parallelogram with two wings (not identical) 
added at an oblique angle ; though picturesque 
character is evidently aimed at, the plan has 
been carefully studied ; the plans of the rooms 
are agreeably varied and the question of aspect 
has not been overlooked ; a north point (rare ad- 
dition to an Academy drawing plan !) is given. 
The exterior treatment is in red brick, with 
a strip faced while under the eaves. This 
would be a pleasant house to live in, 
and has a good deal of internal interest 
and variety. ‘Almshouses in Northamp- 
tonshire” (1,625), by Mr. A. A. Carder, is a 
pleasant homely little block, random-coursed 
stone on the ground story, while rough-cast 
above; a small plan is given. Mr. Tanner's 
„House at Beckenham” (1,630) is a nicely- 
planned little house illustrated in a very poor 
pen drawing with scrawis to indicate trees; 


drawing is not architecture, but still one likes 
to see it better than this. Mr. A. C. Blomfield’s 
“ Hollington House, Newbury ” (1,636), is a 
picturesque country house of the rambling 
type, shown in a good line drawing ; no plan. 
Mr. E. Guy Dawber’s “ Juniper Hill, Surrey ” 
(1,637), is hung too high to see the plan well: 
the crowing shows the garden front, with a 
formal gar laid out at one end of the 
house; the open arcade or loggia in the 
cones story at one angle is a pleasant inci- 
ent, and the gabled finish of the chimney- 
stacks is pretty and piquant. “ House at 
Winchfield (1,648) is one of Mr. Ernest 
Newton’s studiously plain and unpretendin 
exteriors which seem to have a sort of archi- 
tectural cachet about them, more than many 
houses which have pilasters and everything 
proper ; it is just the question of the little more 
or the little less that does it. We wish it had 
been made complete by the addition of a 
plan. The “New Music-room, Hatchlands ” 
(1,052) by Mr. R. Blomfield, is a very fine 
clean line drawing by the architect, in which 
a difficult bit perspective is ‘skilfully 


centre projects into an avant-corps decorated 
with an order and a massive broken pediment 
with a sculptured figure in the centre ; 

the entablature is a semi-dome alcove or 

in which opens the principal entrance. The 
rest is pretty ordinary detail of rusticated 
windows &c. ; but an effective front of its type, 
and just suited to the locale of Finsbury-circus, 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SUMMER VISITS : 
HEATHFIELD, SUSSEX, 


THE first summer visit of the carrent session 
was made to Heathfield, in Sussex, by a party 
of twenty members on Saturday last, June 13, 
when some recent work at two houses in the 
district was inspected. 

Heathfield House was first visited, and the 

was conducted throughout the building 

y the owner, Mr. W. Alexander, and also by 
the architect, Mr. Reginald Blomfield, who 
spared no pains to explain the evolution of the 
re-building: by various plans, sketches, and old 


handled; the drawing is little shaded, and | prints. 


depends for its effect upon good design 
in line, with nothing to carry it off. It shows 
aroom with columned bays at each end, the 
centre lighted by a domed light, the base of 
which is marked out by a modillion cornice 
with a garland frieze. Altogether one of the 
best exhibits in the room. Both plan and 
section are given. No. 1,655, King’s Lynn 
Grammar School,” by Mr. Basil Champneys, 
appears to have been inspired by a 
desire to see how poor a skeleton of a 
drawing the R.A. would consent to hang ; it 
is a brown -ink outline elevation with 
apparently a studious endeavour to avoid 
showing any of the effect of the f and 
having no plan is of course nearly unintelligible, 
except that one gathers that there is a central 
hall with large round-arched windows, which 
stands back and rises above the rest of the 
buildings. We have no love for sensational 
or pretentious drawings ; but such an envoi as 
this is going rather too much in the opposite 
direction. The effective pen drawing of Mr. 
Leonard Stokes's Littleshaw, Woldingham ” 
(1,663) has the rather unfortunate appear- 
ance, from some defect of perspective, of 
the building as well as the ground- 
line running down hill. A small plan 
is shown and a north point given; the 
dining-room has a large west window running 
across the whole width of the room—not a 
promising arrangement for diners on a warm 
summer with a nearly level sun, though the 
exterior appearance of this bay, with this 
window and a similar one above it, and the 
arched recess with garden seat underneath, 
is very pleasant; the chimneys are character- 
istically treated and the whole drawing ex. 
cellent, except that there seems to be something 
irregular about the vanishing point. 

Mr. J. W. Simpson’s "Board Schools at 
Brighton ” (1,667) is a frame of nice line sketches 
of bits of the building, but nothing, either in 
plan or any other way, to show how · it pieces 
together. A Country Inn at Market Har- 
borough (1,671), by Messrs. Coates & Jobn- 
stone, isa very pretty specimen of its kind ; 
bays with rough-cast (?) faces,on a background 
of red brick, carrying an overhanging upper 
story in rough-cast, with three small windows 
and three small gables over. Mr. Harold 
Coopers Cowhouse and Stud Farm, Porter’s 
Hall, Shenley” (1,676), is an exhibit of a 
humble but not uninteresting kind, especially 
as regards the cowhouse, a low building 
round a quadrangle, showing on the exterior 
widely projecting eaves and battering but- 
tresses, with very small windows between ; 
a building that makes a nice sketch : plans of 
both are given. Another building of a plain 
and practical nature, but not without archi- 
tectural character, is Messrs. Forsyth & Maule’s 
“Flour Mill, Stedham ” (1,681), a square block 
with a stone ground story with small windows, 
and a brick superstructure with flat buttresses 
up to the eaves, and larger windows be- 
tween ; there is no attempt at anything 
but the plainest treatment, but nevertheless 
this is a mill that has a certain architectural 
interest and character about it, and one is glad 
to find a structure of this kind treated so 
as to redeem it from mere commonplace. 
“London Wall Buildings Finsbury-circus”’ 
(1,689), by Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, brings us 
back to the domain of Classic precedent and of 
the order and rustication, but this is an effective 
plece of street architecture of its kind. The 


Plans and other illustrations, together with 
an historical description of the house, appeared 
in our issue of February 26, 1898, but it may 
be of some interest to recall briefly that the 
structure, although possessing new tiled roofs 
and red brick fronts, is practically an 
eighteenth-century brick house adapted and 
re-arranged internally and enlarged at the 
east and west ends. The Corinthian loggia on 
the south elevation shows the length of the 
original house, and was taken down and re- 
built centrally with this front; the entrance 
was transferred from the south to the north 
side ; new staircases and a drawing-room have 
been introduced and broad terraces laid out on 
the south side. 

The offices of the establishment are located 
in the basement, and form a well-lighted and 
workmanlike set of apartments. Two features 
of considerable interest, showing the early 
existence of a dwelling on this site, were seen 
in a stone-vaulted chamber below the loggia, 
and an old stone doorway in the kitchen. The 
ground-floor apartments are lofty, rectangular 
chambers, typical of eighteenth century 
English design, heavy in detail, and it was 
noticed that the new parts of the house were 
built in close character with the old. On the 
first floor, however, some ing levels were 
met with, owing to the greater height of the 
old rooms on the floor below, and it was felt 
that a certain amount of dignity was lost. 
The top story is roof accommodation lighted 
throughout by dormer windows. 

The architect has well overcome the diffi- 
culties which are usually met with in alterin 
or adding to a Classic house of this period, an 
he has been successful in arranging the rigid 
lines of the fronts with the irre r interior 
with very little sacrifice of practical require- 
ments. 

The elevations, although based upon the 
i i lines, are designed in Mr. Blomfield's 
well-known manner; the window openings 
have quoins and arches in ‘‘ rubbers,” and are 
filled in with double hung sashes, the detail of 
which is in scale with the stone quoins and 
other features ; the wood cornice, however, 
which is carried round the whole building, is 
very coarse, and out of scale with all the detail 
seen in conjunction with it. The fronts of the 
original house, as seen in the print previously 
referred to, possessed parapets, and by their 
omission in the rebuilding an o nity for 
obtaining increased breadth and dignity in the. 
elevations appears to have been lost. 

A visit was afterwards made, by kind per- 
mission of the owner, Mr. H. Y. Hare, to 
North Down, a small eighteenth-century house 
situated on the highest part of the ridge upon 
which the village of Heathfield is scattered. 
The history of the house is a usual one in this 
locality—a seventeenth-century cottage rebuilt 
and enlarged in the following century. It is a 
two-storied dwelling of 9 in. external walls 
and a good oak-framed roof covered with tiles ; 
the south front is further covered with orna- 
mental hanging tiles of considerable age. The 
interior has recently been altered, and the 
whole made habitable. New windows were 
opened out to obtain the fine view to the north, 
and to admit light to the centre of the house, 
where none previously existed. The works 
also include a small formal garden at the west 
end laid out in three parts, divided by low 
brick walls, and the whole is surrounded by 
stone walle of loeal material, The head of an 
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existing well has been raised, which, together 
with a small open brick water tank in 
2 corresponding position, forms a feature in 
the design. The lawn on the south front, 
bordered on three sides by thick hedges, is 
separated from the house by an entrance 
drive, which has been enclosed by a brick 
screen to produce a courtyard effect, and to 
rovide a boundary to the fourth side of the 
wn. This screen consists of a low wall, with 
square brick piers, 7 ft. 6 in. high, built at ọ-ft. 
intervals, and spanned by fir lintols ; climbing 
plants will be trained up the piers and be 
carried along the beams. 
Much interest was taken in the drainage 
work, carried out upon the lines advocated by 
Dr. Poore. Earth closets are in use, and the 
usual disposal resorted to ; but the dirty water 
from the sinks, bath, and lavatory, and the 
bedroom slops from the external slop sink, are 
Carried some 25 ft. away from the house in 
open, glazed-channel pipes into a long, open 
filtration gutter, through which the liquids 
eventually find their way into the porous soil 
of the site. This work has been carried out 
by Mr. Mepham, builder, Heathfield, from the 
designs and under the supervision of Messrs. 
Forsyth & Maule, architects, London. 


was conveyed on to the coarse beds by 
means of Adams’ patent timed feed inlet 
siphons. The sewage was so distributed by 
means of wooden troughs that each part of the 
bed would be filled at the same time. Aftera 
sufficient contact in the “ coarse” bed the first 
filtrate was discharged through Adams’ patent 
automatic timed discharged siphons, on to 
the “fine” bed, the filtrate being distributed 
as in the case of the “coarse” bed, 
and after proper contact the final filtrate 
was discharged by means of a second and 
similar discharge siphon into the effluent 
channel. In the original scheme the author 
made provision for conveying the effluent from 
the land to the river and discharging it into 
deep water, but the Local Government Board 
thought that after treatment upon land was un- 
necessary, and suggested that the effluent 
should be discharged into the nearest water- 
course, although it was a very sluggish one—in 
fact, practically dead level. 

The President, in moving a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Hayward, said he would like to know 
whether the water supply in the neighbour- 
hood was affected also by this earthquake in 
the same way as the supply was affected at 
Sudbury. 

Mr. J. T. Eayrs, Birmingham, said he also 
was much struck by the falling-off in the 
supply of water owing to the earthquake. It 
was the first time he had heard that reason 
given for a deficiency in a supply of water. 
He would like to know the effect upon the 
neighbouring wells. He considered Mr. Hay- 
ward wasto be congratulated in having reduced 
the consumption of water by one-half. It was 
a constant supply, the public had whatever 
they liked, and twelve gallons per head per 
day seemed to be sufficient. 

Mr. W. Weaver, Kensington, referred to the 
financial difficulties that beset the town, and, 
looking at the loans to rateable value, he was 
not at all surprised that the Local Government 
Board would not allow them to raise any more 
money. If Mr. Hayward could not find an 
outlet for all his clinker in the bacteria beds 
he might press it into blocks mixed with a little 
Trinidad asphalt, and pave his streets with 
the refuse of the dustbins at a very cheap rate. 

Mr. E. Buckham, Ipswich, expressed him- 
self as pleased at the utilisation of the heat 
from the destructor for pumping at the sewage 
works, 

Mr. A. D. Greatorex, West Bromwich, said 
Mr. Hayward had done very good work in 
detecting the waste of water. The sewage 
scheme he had designed was thoroughly up-to- 
date in every respect. He would like to utter 
one word of warning against the use of clinker 
from the destructor for the bacteria beds. His 
objection to the use of clinker was that it 
broke up into dust, and the beds lost 50 or 
60 per cent. of their capacity in a very short 
time. There was a saving of money in the 
long run by using a hard material in the beds. 
He did not agree with the principle adopted 
in Sudbury of the Council paying half the cost 
of making up private streets. That was one of 
the faults of the 1892 Act, and to his mind was 
quite sufficient to prevent any Corporation 
adopting it. It was not fair to the ratepayers 
to be called upon to pay half the cost of making 
up streets for owners of property. 

Mr. Chambers Smith, Sutton, said the 
sewerage scheme seemed to be very efficiently 
carried out. He noticed that flints were used 
in the coarse beds. Flints were extremely 
good in their way, but if they could get a good 
hard vitreous clinker, it was better than washed 
flints. If they could get their destrucior 
refuse thoroughly well burnt and vitreous, it 
was the best material they could use ; but 
unless it was thoroughly well burnt, he would 
advise them not to use it. He was taking out 
burnt ballast because of its tendency to dis- 
integrate. 

Mr. Ryley agreed with Mr. Greatorex as to 
the filtering media to be used in the beds. He 
did not think it advisable to use clinker. 

Mr. W. Nisbet Blair, St. Pancras, referred to 
the very important reform Sudbury had carried 
out in regard to its house-refuse system. The 
system of ashpits holding one, two, or three 
months’ refuse was about as abominable as 
anything that could be devised, and the sooner 
it was entirely abolished the better. The 
effect of that system was evidenced by 
the statement that the death rate was 18 
per 1,000 per annum. That struck him 
as very high for à small town in a 
healthy part of the country. The death 
rate should not be more than half that, and 


the storage-reservoir into the town. This 
being high, some investigations were made, 
and the Corporation purchased some Deacon 
waste-detecting meters, when several large 
leakages were detected which had probably 
been going on in the mains for a great number 
of years. When the leakages were stopped it 
was found that a continuous supply of water 
could be given, whereas previously it had been 
shut down fer seven hours every day. The 
author had prepared a scheme which, by 
increasing the storage capacity at the bottom 
of the well, would permit the pump being 
driven at a normal rate continuously through- 
out the day, and it was expected that 
during the night the inflow from the 
bore-tube would raise the water to its 
normal level. This scheme had been accepted 
by the Town Council, and approved by the 
Local Government Board. With reference to 
the sewerage scheme, it was at first decided 
to lay new sewers in the main streets only, 
leaving out the low-lying and properties 
otherwise difficult to drain. This scheme was, 
however; incomplete, and when it was re- 
ported upon by Mr. J. T. Eayrs, M. Inst. C. E. 
(whom the Council consulted), this cheese- 
paring policy was abandoned. Mr. J. T. 
Eayrs, however, approved the general design 
of the scheme so far as it went, and after 
receiving his Report the Committee gave the 
author directions to prepare a complete 
scheme as recommended. Sewers were to be 
laid in all the streets, and also through private 
lands and premises where necessary, so as to 
take the sewers as close as possible to the 
backs of the premises which had to be drained, 
ia order to minimise the expense of private 
connexions. The Council further decided to 
put in connexions to the boundaries of all 
properties free of cost to the owners. The 
main sewers were laid in water -logged 
ground, the subsoil being gravel and sand, the 
water rising to within about 3 ft. of the surface. 
Under these circumstances it was deemed 
advisable to use iron pipes in the worst places; 
in less treacherous ground Hassall’s patent 
double-lined jointed pipes and Ames-Crosta 
patent double-seal jointed pipes were used, 
and had given entire satisfaction. The collect- 
ing-tanks were constructed in water-logged 
and unstable ground, and great difficulty was 
experienced owing to the enormous quantity 
of water met with. The wells in the district 
for miles around were drained, and during a 
period of six months a quantity of not less than 
60,000 gallons of water per hour was raised 
from the contractor's sump. The walls and 
floor of the collecting-tanks were constructed 
of concrete composed of 1 part of Portland 
cement, 4 of fine shingle, and 1 of sand. 
The walls were 6 ít. thick at the bottom and 3 ft. 
at the top. The floor, which was 4 ft. thick, 
was lined with gin. of blue brickwork set in 
cement mortar, and was constructed in the 
form of an inverted arch. A layer of expanded 
metal was embedded in the centre of the con- 
crete, and a collar joint, 1 in. thick, of neat 
Portland cement was formed between the 
concrete and brick lining. It was anticipated 
that some difficulty would be experienced in 
making the tanks watertight; but at the 
present time they were absolutely so. The 
sewage, on reaching the collecting - tanks, 
would pass through a screening-chamber, 
where a specially designed screen was fixed, 
and the solids taken from this screen would be 
burned in the refuse-destructor. The storage 
capacity ofithe tanks was about 50,000 gallons, 
or more than the average estimated dry- 
weather night flow of ten hours. The sewage- 
disposal works were designed on the septic- 
tank and double-contact system. The works 
were situate on sloping land 9 acres in 
extent, about half-a-mile from the pumping 
station. The rising main, of cast iron and 
II in. in diameter, was laid at such a gradient, 
and was provided with sluices so that it 
could be completely emptied at any time. 
From the inlet chamber the sewage flowed 
through two specially trapped inlets into dupli- 
cate grit chambers, where sand and other 
heavy mineral matters and detritus would 
settle. The water level in these chambers was 
retained by means of weirs which formed the 
inlets to the biological tanks. The tanks were 
built in duplicate, each being 45 ft. long, 20 ft. 
wide, and 7 ft. deep, having a storage capacity 
of 40,000 gallons, or 80,000 gallons in the two ; 
this was more than half the estimated dry- 
weather flow for twenty-four hours. From 
the biological tanks the liquefied sewage passed 
over the outlet weics into a feed channel, and 
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ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
` © COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


AN Eastern Counties District meeting of 
the members of the Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers was held at the Town 
Hall, Sudbury, on Saturday, June 13. Mr. T. H. 
Yabbicom, C.E., of Bristol, President of the 
Association, presided, and there were present 
Messrs. W. Weaver (Kensington), Nisbet Blair 
(St Pancras), Howard Smith (Westminster), 
Chambers Smith (Sutton), J. T. Eayrs (Bir- 
mingham), Metcalfe (Newmarket), E. Buckham 
(Ipswich), W. Dawson (Leyton), and others. 

_ At the outset the Mayor offered the members 
a hearty welcome to the town. 

The President acknowledged the welcome 
giving to the Association. 
A vote of condolence was passed with the 
family of the late Mr, Sasse, Borough Engineer 
of Chelmsford, who had died after sending a 
letter expressing regret at his inability to 
attend the meeting owing to illness. 

Mr. T. W. A. Hayward, A. M. Inst. C. E., 
Borough Surveyor and Engineer, read a paper 
on“ Six Years’ Municipal Work at Sudbury.” 
He. said that Sudbury lay in the valley of the 
river Stour, which separated Suffolk from 
Essex, part of the borough being in Suffolk and 
part in Essex. It could be approached by 
water from the North Sea by means of the 
river Stour, which is navigable as far as Sud- 
bury. The population in 1901 was 7,109, the 
rateable value 21,000/., and the area 2,093 acres. 
The rateable value was very low, and this was 
where any expenditure was most keenly felt, a 
penny rate only producing approximately 80l. 
Under a private Act of Parliament a loan for 
10,000/. was taken up for street improvement, 
and was still owing, none of the principal sum 
being repaid, as was now usual. The loans 
under sanction of the Local Government Board 
for works of water supply, street improvement, 
sewerageand sewage disposal, refuse-destructor, 
and other public works still outstanding 
amounted to 33,740/. The water supply of the 
borough had a somewhat unique history. In 
1870 the Town Council were served with the 
order from the Local Government Act 
office to provide a proper supply of water 
within six weeks from the date of the order. 
The Council refused to comply, and Mr. 
Hinnell, C.E., of Westminster, was appointed 
by the Home Secretary and carried out the 
work at a cost of 7,500}. Originally there was 
an abundant supply of water, but this had 
fallen off considerably since the earthquake of 
1884, which by some means reduced the supply 
by about one-half. For many years prior to 
his appointment the water question had 
been a cause of considerable anxiety to the 
Corporation. They had obtained expert 
advice, had deepened the well, extended 
the boring, and had done various other 
things to try to increase the supply, but 
without any satisfactory results. Gaugings 
were taken as to the inflow of water into the 
well through the bore-tube, and it was found 
that the supply at that time was sufficient for 
the reasonable needs of the borough. Atten- 
tion was next given to the distribution, when it 
was found that an average of twenty-five 
gallons per head per day was being sent from 
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probably they would find when they adopted 
the portable dust-bins and the weekly removal 
of refuse, that the death rate would go down 
Sudbury was to be congratu- 


considerably. 
lated on altering the system. 


Mr. Brown did not agree with Mr. Greatorex 
as to the use of clinker in the bacteria beds, as 
he believed a good vitreous clinker to be as good 


a material as could be obtained. 


Mr. Caperd, Epsom, asked whether the 


Local Government Board sanctioned the plan 
for turning the effluent from the beds direct 
into the stream. 

Ald. Wheeler : Yes. 

Mr. Goodyear, Colchester, said he was much 
surprised to hear of the falling off in the water 
supply from the earthquake of 1884. At Col- 
chester it increased the water by 36 ft. head 
in the well. But since then it had been 
gradually going down about 4 in. a year, and 
was now below the normal level. 

Mr. Hayward, in reply, said with regard to 
the earthquake, he understood that what they 
had lost at Sudbury they gained at Colchester, 
so there was no material loss to the community 
generally. And the water was coming back 
to Sudbury. They had a rather better supply 
now than they had four years ago. The rain- 
fall in the eastern district was very much 
below the average rainfall for England—it was 
under 20 in. With regard to the water con- 
sumption of 25 gallons per head, they had 
about one-third of the houses using water- 
closets. As a result of the detection of 
waste they had saved about 4,000 gallons of 
water per hour. With regard to private streets, 
he advised the Corporation to make the full 
charge, but was overruled, and the members of 
the Corporation were now sorry they did not 
take his advice. The scheme provided for the 
taking of the effluent over the land and dis- 
charging it in the deep part of the river. The 
Local Government Board thought it would be 
a waste of money to carry the effluent into 
deep water, and they struck it out and allowed 
it to be discharged direct into a sluggish water- 
course. Mr. Weaver asked as to the rateable 
value and the rates. The fact of the rates 
being heavy was not the fault of the Corpora- 
tion, as the poor rate was three times what it 
was six years ago. 

The Mayor entertained the members to 
luncheon, and the afternoon was given up to 
visits to the various works. 


— . —— 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL 
ENGINEERS : 
ENGINEERING CONFERENCE, 


OPENING ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, MR. 
J. C. HAWKSHAW, M.A, ON WEDNESDAY. 


WE have met here to-day to open the third 
Engineering Conference. The first was held 
in 1897, six years ago, and the second in 1899, 
so that four years have passed since the last 
Conference. If these Conferences are held at 
short intervals there may perhaps be some 
danger of exhausting the interest in them, and, 
indeed, their actual usefulness. But whatever 
be the interval between them, might it not be 
possible for the Institution to enjoy some 
further benefit from these Conference Com- 
mittees, dealing with thelvarious sections of its 
work, if they were to meet once or twice be- 
tween the actual Conferences for the considera- 
tion of questions touching intimately their 
respective branches? For example, they 
might consider and recommend to the Council 
what subjects, in their respective departments, 
it would be desirable to have discussed at the 
Institution during each session, and to suggest 
names of persons who might be applied to to 
contribute papers on these subjects. By such 
means it is possible that the subjects of the 
papers brought forward for reading and dis- 
cussion at the Institution meetings might be 
benefited through their selection by a com- 
mittee of experts in their respective depart- 
ments. 

Although four years have passed since 
the last Conference was held, many of 
those attending here to-day will have availed 
themselves of the opportunity of discuss- 
ing engineering questions aftorded by the 
International Engineering Conference at 
Glasgow two years ago. Much may happen 
in these days in engineering in so short a 
period as two years. Engineering does not 
stand still, and striking developments are 
taking place, more especially in the electrical 
branch of the profession. Some great works 
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work done by the Council has had a stimulat- 
ing effect on the training of engineers through- 
out the country. 

The education of officers for the Navy and 
for the Army is being reorganised. «At our 
annual dinner Lord Selborne, ih a speech of 
the greatest interest to us engineers, gave us 
his views on the education of naval officers. 
In future, he told us, the inen who command 
our ships, our squadrons, and our fleets must 
have the same corresponding knowledge of 
steam, electricity, and hydraulics, and the 
other forces employed in the modern battle. 
ship, as they have of the art of navigation or 
the science of gunnery, or the use of the 
torpedo. The men, in fact, who have to direct 
and control modern battleships, the most com- 
plicated aggregations of machinery in exist- 
ence, will not in fature be wanting in the 
necessary engineering knowledge. The Navy 
will now offer a career to engineers, or to 
their sons, for those who would join must join 
young, in which, though they must be sailors 
first, they must also be one and all engineers 
if they would be masters in the finest of all 
professions. ; 

Not only at sea does the Admiralty offer a 
career to engineers, but on land also in the 
Admiralty Works Department. Appointments 
to the staff of that department are made, 
moreover, at a much later age than for the sea 
service. The limits of age are twenty-three 
to twenty-eight years for Assistant Civil 
Engineers, and the entry is by open com- 
petitive examination held by the Civil Service 
Commission. The variety and great impor- 
tance of the works carried out at our great 
naval stations at Portsmouth, at Keyham, at 
Gibraltar and Malta, and elsewhere should 
make the opening an attractive one for our 
younger engineers. 

There would appear to be reasons why the 
education of engineers for our profession and of 
officers for the Navy should be carried out on 
somewhat the same lines. In both professions 
the duties may become highly specialised, and 
yet the training for all branches should at first 
be the same. What branch is more specialised 
than that of the electrical engineer ? and yet he 
has to deal with the same problems as the rail- 
way engineer in questions of rt and 
locomotion, as the gas engineer in questions of 
lighting, as the chemical engineer in ques- 
tions of the application of electricity to indus- 
tries, andsoon. The engineer who would reach 
the highest position in his profession should 
have a knowledge of organisation, of adminis- 
tration, and of finance, besides the necessary 
knowledge of the branch to which he specially 
devotes himself. And so it is in the Navy. 
Besides the officer's knowledge of his special 
branch, be it navigation, gunnery, torpedo 
work or engineering, he must have a general 
knowledge of engineering in which all his 
movements and his means of offence and 
defence depend, and however perfect he may 
be in his special branch, he cannot dissociate 
himself altogether from the other special 
branches, and if he would rise to the highest 
position, he too must have capabilities for 
organisation and administration. 

In my address at the beginning of this 
session last November, I took occasion to refer 
at some length to the question of our timber 
supply. Since thén the Committee appointed 
by the Board of Agriculture to inquire into and 
report on British forestry—which I noticed as 
then sitting—has issued its Report. The 
recommendations in that Report are chiefly 
educational. Valuable and necessary as the 
recommendation as to the necessity of edu- 
cating the different classes occupied in forestry, 
the Report is, to my miad, disappointing. 
More should have been said of the necessity of 
doing something to encourage planting. It is 
useless training foresters unless you provide 
work for them to do. At present the local 
authorities distinctly discourage planting by 
rates and otherwise. In my own county of 
Sussex, one of the best wooded in the country, 
a sporting rate is to be imposed, which is a 
direct tax on planting, planted land being rated 
at five times the amount of the rate on un- 
planted land. f 

In London many problems remain to be 
solved which require the assistance of the 
engineer. We have dealt with the sewage 
question, and remove some millions of tons of 
sewage daily by water underground, but we 
have yet to grapple with the removal of the 
solid matter, with which we daily pollute, not 
only the atmosphere of London, but that of the 
country for many miles round. Many of the 
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have been completed in the last two years: to 
name two only, both connected with the dis- 
tribution of water—the Nile dams for irriga- 
tion purposes and the Coolgardie water-supply. 
For the latter, water is pumped up 1,200 ft. and 
conveyed over 300 miles inland in steel pipes. 

The last two years have been marked by the 
work done by the Engineering Standards 
Committee, work of which it is impossible to 
overrate the importance to the trade of this 
country. This Committee, which began its 
work in April, 1901, is the outcome of a Com- 
mittee appointed by the Institution of Civil 
Engineers at the suggestion of Sir J. Wolfe 
Barry. It has been supported actively and 
financially by the five leading technical 
societies and by the Government, who, on the 
recommendation of the Board of Trade, have 
made a grant of 3, o00l. towards the necessary 
expenses. Sir F. Hopwood, in conveying to 
the Standards Committee the decision come to 
by the Treasury, said that the Board of Trade 
regarded the work undertaken by the Com- 
mittee of the highest value to the country at 
large. Some idea of the magnitude of the 
work undertaken may be gained from the 
following figures :—There are twenty-three 
committees and sub-committees, made up of 
296 members, of whom twenty-four are 
Government representatives. So far only one 
Committee, that on Building and General 
Bridge Construction, and one Sub-Committee, 
that on tramway rails, have issued the result of 
their decision, but the conclusions of all are 
now in an advanced stage. 

You will have no lack of interesting subjects 
for discussion during the next two or three 
days, as you will see from the programme of 
the meetings, giving the subjects to be brought 
before you at the meetings of the sections. 
You will have an opportunity of discussing the 
question of the position of apprenticeship in 
engineering education—a condition specifically 
required for a prescribed term by the Institu- 
tion rules, although the latter admit as an 
alternative to pupilage training as an assistant, 
provided the experience covers work both in 
the office and in or upon works. The precise 
manner of the fulfilment of the condition 
referred to is left open by the Institution to 
meet the variations involved by the many 
different branches of engineering. 

No subject at the present time attracts or 
deserves to attract so much notice as education. 
The Education Act of 1902 is now in force, and 
every County Council, together with the 
trustees and managers of every elementary 
school throughout the country, are at work 
making new arrangements in accordance with 
the Act. 

The educalion and training of engineers is 
no new subject to our Institution, which has 
been occupied, first, during the last fourteen 
years, on the question of the requisite pre- 
liminary education of civil engineers; and, 
secondly, during the last seven years, on the 
question of engineering training. Under the 
able guidance of our past-President, Sir J. 
Wolfe Barry, the Chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Council, with the aid of such 
authorities in various branches as Sir William 
White, Sir Guilford Molesworth, Dr. Kennedy, 
Professor Unwin, Mr. Siemens, and others 
who are well qualified to deal with the ques- 
tion of engineering training, much has been 
done. Examinations are held twice a year for 
the admission of students and Associate Mem- 
bers, ard arrangements are also made for 
examining those abroad, in the colonies, in 
India, and elsewhere. The syllabus of our 
subjects for examination has been altered from 
time to time as the need for change became 
apparent. The subjects of examination in 
force at the Universities, and other educa- 
tional establishments at home and abroad, 
have been carefully considered, and the 
degrees and certificates only of such bodies 
as came up to our requirements, which 
have been laid down with care, have 
been allowed as qualifying for admission into 
our Institution. The result has been that many 
important teaching institutions at home and 
abroad have already modified their curricula 
and the standard of their examinations to ac- 
cord with the Institution practice, and others 
are preparing to doso. The requirements of 
the Institution, both as regards preliminary 
education, scientific attainments, and specific 
practical training, have been drawn so as to be 
applicable to the cases of all who seek to pre- 
pare themselves to become proficient civil 
engineers in whatever branch of the profession 
they propose to practise chiefly. Thus the 
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fine old trees for which the neighbourhood of 
London was noted, have gone, and moreover, 
an ever-widening area must follow. The de- 
struction of the fine collection at Kew is only a 
question of time. Sir W. Thiselton-Dyer, 
alter a week's fog, found a deposit of tarry 
matter on the greenhouses at Kew at the rate 
of six tons to the square mile. Dr. W. N. 
Shaw, at the Sanitary Congress at Manchester, 
estimated, roughly he admits, that it takes 
seven million tons of air a day to carry away 
the smoke, compared with one million tons of 
water a rg Sys to carry away the 
sewage. A fog may cost 5, oool. a day for 
light alone, and the estimate made of the cost 
of smoke pollution to London, which puts it at 
as much as five millions a year, is probably 
below the mark. 

Another question which becomes yearly 
more pressing in London is that of the means 
of locomotion and transport. Like smoke 
pollution, our neglect to deal with it is yearly 
eosting the growing population of London a 
large sum. The King, recognising the import- 
ance of this question, has been pleased to 
appoint a Royal Commission “to report as to 
the measures they deem most effectual for the 
improvement of the same, by the development 
and inter-connection of railways and tramways, 
ou or below the surface, by increasing facili- 
ties for other forms of mechanical locomotion, 
by better provision for the organisation and 
regulation of vehicular and pedestrian traffic 
or otherwise ; and further to report as to the 
desirability of establishing some central 
authority or tribunal to which all schemes 
of railway or tramway construction of a 
local character should be referred, and the 
powers which it would be desirable to 
confer on such a body.” The terms of refer- 
ence are very wide, and it will tax the powers 
of even so able a body as the Royal Commis- 
sion which has been appointed, to find a satis- 
factory solution. The more facilities you give 
for travelling and locomotion, the mote persons 
you encourage to travel and take advantage of 
the better means of transport and locomotion, 
so that the application of the remedy tends in 
some measure to spread the disease. Decen- 
tralisation is what is wanted, and if facilities 
for transport and locomotion encourage this, it 
will be a distinct gain to London, especially if 
it affects factories and workshops, the greatest 
offenders, with slow and obstructive traffic and 
smoke pollution. I know of one firm of manu- 
facturers of machinery who have recently 
removed their long-established works from 
London to the country, and were enabled by 
doing so to reduce their prices by 20 per cent, 
which enables them the better to compete in 
foreign markets. 

As regards the best means of passenger 
transport, we have had experience of how the 
advent of railways checked the progress of 
canals and also of motors, which were far 
advanced nearly a century ago. It is to be 
hoped that tramways will not again check the 
progress of motors, and their use, not only for 
private, but for public service. Tram. lines 
render roads less suitable or serviceable for all 
other kinds of traffic. It is well worth con- 
sidering whether it would not be advisable to 
make roads suitable for motor traffic of all 
kinds, and let motors serve public as well as 
private purposes. Railways afford greater 
facilities than canals, but motors offer greater 
facilities than either railways or tramways, and 
1 05 all three are necessary, nothing should 
be allowed to check the legitimate development 
of motor traffic. 

To one who observes the changes which are 
taking place on many country roads it is 
obvious that the question of their making and 
their maintenance will have to be considered, 
and that very soon. On Whit Monday, one ot 
our members tells me he had the curiosity to 
count the number of machines passing on the 
Brighton Road near Horley. In eleven minutes 
200 motors and motor or other cycles passed, 
taking those going in one direction only. 
Probably few of the persons using them had 
contributed anything to the making or main- 
tenance of the road. 


— . — 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, SUNDERLAND.—The new 
halls and club-rooms at the Sans-street Wesleyan 
Chapel, Sunderland, were 5 on the roth inst. 
The new buildings, which have cost about 3, 000l., 
include on the ground floor three vestries, and on 
the second floor a hall 50 ft. by 20ft. and a vestry. 
The workmen’s club is on the west of the main 
building. The whole of the building is heated with 
hot-water radiators, placed under the windows. 
Messrs. W. & T. R. Milburn are the architects, 


Illustrations. 


DESIGN FOR LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


E illustrate this week the design sub- 
$ omitted for Liverpool Cathedral by 
l Messrs. Austin & Paley, of Lancaster, 
whose name is so well known in connexion 
with church architecture. 

In explanation of the design we reprint the 
architects’ Report sent in with the drawings, 
which is as follows: 


“In this Report the Elevations, &c., will be Described 
as if they Faced with the usual Orientation, 

The accompanying design has for its main 
features a nave, choir, and transepts, all 62 ft. in 
width exclusive of aisles. The transepts are short, 
being 33 ft. long, and at the crossing a partly 
octagonal lantern with a projecting gallery and 
large windows is planned. Towers about 38 ft. 
square open with wide and lofty arches into the 
ends of the transepts. 

It is probable that western towers would detract 
from the length of the cathedral as seen from the 
west, which has a very im 
is thought that the lofty towers as planned would 
group well with the cen lantern and dome, and 
in perspective it ia found that these form a satis- 
factory and commanding group or mass: the west 
end, which above the porches is slightly octagonal 
on plan, is, however, flanked by large 20-ft. 
octagonal turrets at each angle. 

The aisles generally round the nave and choir 
are not Intended for seats, but would be used as 
passages and for monuments, arched recesses in 
the outer walls being introduced for thia purpose. 
The space behind the chancel screen at east end 
of choir might also be reserved for monuments. 

The length of the cathedral exclusive of west 
porch is about 450 ft. and the height of the nave 
groining is 102 ft., the choir being 2 ft. 6 ia. 
higher. The width of the central lantern arches is 
54 ft. in the clear, which is about 4 ft. in excess of 
those under the dome of the cathedral at Florence, 
but much less than those under the dome of St. 
Sophia (Fergusson). The walls are 9 ft. in thick- 
ness, and the arches have most ample abutment, the 
lantern walls over the points of the arches being 
comparatively light. The weight on the lantern 
piers at the base would be about 24 tons per foot, 
and on the nave piers 20 tons per foot. The nave 
and choir columns are 35 ft. high, and the height to 
ridge of nave roof is 139 ft., to the cross on dome, 
304 ft., and the height of the towers is 240 ft. from 
the floor line. 

The choir being of unusual width allows of the 
stalls being placed quite within its space and 11 ft. 
from each side wall, with a surrounding low screen 
and gates instead of the usual high screen, thus 
ensuring the choir being in close proximity to the 
congregation under the lantern. The high open 
screen enclosing the sanc would begin immedi- 
ately east of the choir stalls, and be continued 
behind the reredos, as shown on plan. Lecterns 
are shown on each side of the choir adjoining the 
lantern space so as to be near to the congregation. 
In the case of general daily services the inner aisles 
adjoining the choir stalls would be available for the 
worshippers, the number of sittings including those 
in the choir and stalls being 580. 

With regard to the 3,000 worshippers required it 
appears that the area taken up by each chair, in- 
cluding its proportion of passage room, is 7 ft. super- 
ficial; on this basis the 102-ft. square under the 
dome of St. Paul's Cathedral would seat 1,509 per- 
sons, and at a distance of 155 ft. from the pulpit, 
including the nave and transepts to this extent, but 
exclusive of the choir (which is not commanded by 
the pulpit) 2,250 persons can be seated in St. Paul's. 
In this plan for Liverpool Cathedral at the same 
distance of 155 ft. from the preacher 2,500 persons 
can be seated under the lantern, in transepts and 
towers, and in the portion of nave as shown, with 
an additional 500 in the choir and its inner aisles, 
as this space would be commanded by „ 
making in all 3, ooo convenient sittings with no 
pillar obstructing, within 155 ft. of the pulpit, and 
with ample passage space. Of these, 2,700 would 
be within 130 ft. of the pulpit. The pulpit is well 
backed by the large wall space of the lantern pier. 
Av ge proportion of the 3,000 would be 
immediately in view of the east end. 

The morning chapel is placed on the north side 
of the choir, and is correctly orientated, but owing 
to the dimensions of the site cannot be of great 
length. It has, therefore, aisles on each side, and 
would have 300 sittings. Both its aisles as well as 
its nave have entrances from the choir aisle. Im- 
mediately within the church at the west end two 
-T columns with arches are carried up to the 
groining vault, so as to break up the extreme width 
and also aid the acoustics. The space so obtained 
is utilised for a baptistry on the north side. A 
special section shows this feature of the design. 
The organ is placed in galleries on each side of the 
choir, and continued into large organ transepts with 
lofty arches, and with extra openings for sound on 
their western sides. The galleries would be con- 
structed on marble pillars and arches. In the 
northern gallery would be placed the manuals, with 
the great, swell, and pedal organs, and in the 
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southern gallery the choir organ and other stope, 
with space for a supplementary orchestra. The 
organ area on north side is 800 ft. superficial, and 
on south side 600 ft. 

The chapter-house (with muniment-room under) 
is placed at the south-east angle of choir, separated 
from the choir by a vestibule. The vestries for the 
bishop and clergy, and also the choir vestries and 
sacristy, are arranged on the south side, and vestries 
for churchwardens and vergers are on the north 
side, all within easy access from the choir aisles. 
The western open porch is shown to extend the 
full width of the nave. There are porches at west 
end of each aisle, also at junctions of aisles and 
transepts, and the one near the east end to the 
chapter-house would be used for easy access to the 
morning chapel. Separate entrances are provided 
for the clergy and choir. The western porch is 
approached by a carriage-drive of easy gradient, 
aod which is continued as far as the chapter-house 
and bishop's entrance, paseing through arches in the 
tower buttresses. A walk tor pedestrians is also 
provided at a lower level, as shown. A covered 
way and steps are provided from St. James's-road, 
opposite the transept porch, with open archways 
across the carriage-drive and lower terrace walk. 
The portion of the cemetery grounds, coloured blue 
on the site plan, provided with the instructions is 
not required in this scheme, and the present road 
and entrances would remain. Some amount of 
excavation in front of the cathedral steps at the 
west end would be required. The church floor-line 
is © ft. higher than the proposed level at foot of 
steps, and 124 ft. above the bench mark on cemetery 
wall at angle near the mortuary-chapel. The site 
generally would require to be lowered about 4 ft. 

A cloister, with a walled-in garden. is provided in 
connexion with the chapter house, and which would 
actually face south. 

The sculptured figures adjoining the western 
porch arches would represent the Twelve Apostles, 
and the upper panels would contain sculptures ot 
the Miracles of our Blessed Lord. The figures on 
each side of the west window might be from the 
Prophets, and the gable central figure would be the 
patron saint of the cathedral. Other sculpture in 
1 &c., would require to be determined in 
detail. 

A peal of bells might be placed in one tower, and 
a single very large bell in the other. 

The roof and dome are to a great extent con- 
structed of steel, the dome as well as its fleche being 
covered with copper. The nave and choir roofs are 
designed so as to reduce any extreme height in the 
roofs caused by the width of the building, and the 
transept roofs are of low pitch, to allow of the great 
north and south windows of the lantern. 

The stone pro is the yellow and pink free- 
stone from Darley Dale, in Derbyshire, and possibly 
flecked Runcorn stone would give an effective in- 
terior. These are all good bearing stones. Devon 
marble might be used for the organ galleries and 
choir and sanctuary screens, the reredos being for 
the most part of Pavonazzo marble. 

The heating-chamber is placed under the north 
tower and transept, with a sloping approach for 
coal-carts, &c. The system proposed is by means 
of steam calorifiers and low-pressure hot-water 
pipes and coils, arrangements being made in clear- 
stories and lantern for an upper system of pipes. 

The abutments of the central lantern are so 
planned that either the choir or nave, with the 
transepts and lower portions of the lantern towers, 
could be built at any one time separately.” 


— a — 


COMPETITIONS. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL.—A meeting of the 
General Committee of Liverpool Cathedral was 
held on the 12th inst. at the Church House, 
Liverpool, to receive the report of the 
Execulive Committee. Lord Derby presided. 
Mr. R. A. Hampson read the Report of the 
Executive Committee, which stated that the 
Committee had approved of the selection made 
by their advisers, and had appointed Mr. 
Bodley, R.A., and Mr. G. Gilbert Scott the 
joint architects for the new cathedral, thus 
securing the experience of the greatest modern 
exponent of Gothic architecture and the 
brilliant talent of Mr. Scott, so conspicuously 
displayed in his drawings. The Building 
Committee had instructed their architects to 
prepare the plans for the new cathedral with 
such modifications as they might think desir- 
able; also to provide a morning chapel to seat 
300, a chapter-house, and more commodious 
vestries. They had also been requested tosubmit 
plans for the foundations for the chancel by 
October 1 next, which the Committee trusted 
might enable them to arrange to have the 
foundation-stone laid during the spring of next 
year. The principal dimensions of the cathe- 
dral, taken from Mr. Scott's drawings, were as 
follows :—Total length over all, 450 ft. ; total 
length of nave, 224 ft.; total width of* nave 
between the piers, 50 ft.; total length across 
transepts, 198 ft.; total height of nave vaulting, 
116 ft.; total width of north façade, 196 fl.; 
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total height of towers, 260 ft.— The Bishop of 
Liverpool seconded the resolution. The edifice 
would be placed on one of the highest and 
most picturesque sites of the city, and would 
be a landmark for many miles around.—The 
resolution was adopted.—In reply to the Rev. 
Dr. Porter, Sir William Forwood said Sir 
William Emerson’s plans, prepared sixteen 
ears ago, were for the site occupied by St. 
John's Church adjoining St. George's Hall. 
It was a classical design which the Committee 
thought would be wholly unsuited for the site 
now selected. In the new cathedral room 
would be provided for 3,000 persons to see 
and hear, and a much larger number could be 
accommodated for a ceremonial purpose. 

Town HALL EXTENSION, HULL.—The first 
premiated design in this competition was 
sent in by Messrs. S. B. Russell, Cooper & 
Davis, & C. E. Mallows, 11, Gray’s Inn-square, 
W.C. The second premiated design was by 
Messrs, Treadwell & Martin, 2, Waterloo-place, 
Pall Mall, S. W.; and the third by Mr. A. 
Bramwell Thomas, 5, Queen Anne's- gate, 
Westminster, S. W. 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY.—The first summer excursion of 
this Society took place on Saturday, the 
13th inst., when the members visited the new 
St. Anne's (R. C.) Cathedral now in course of 
erection in Cookridge-street, Leeds. The 
visitors were met and conducted over the 
works by the architect, Mr. J. H. Eastwood, 
to whom a vote of thanks was accorded on the 
motion of Mr. Butler Wilson, President of the 
Society. The members then inspected 
additions to Messrs. Spark & Son’s Printing 
Works, where a new system of fireproof 
flooring, known as the “Fram,” has been 
introduced into Leeds by the architects, Messrs. 
Butler Wilson & Oglesby. The party after- 
wards journeyed to Seacroft, where a new 
Infectious Diseases Hospital is in progress 
from the Designs of Mr. Edwin T. Hall. 


— . — 
Correspondence. 


A SUGGESTION FOR THE INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS, 


SIR —On Monday next will take place the 
sixteenth general meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects for this session, when 
the gold medal will be presented. On Tuesday 
occurs the annual dinner, and on Wednesday 
a meeting of the presidents of the eighteen 
allied societies by invitation of the President 
of the Institute. These facts have suggested 
to me the establishment of an annual R. I. B. A. 
week (in London and elsewhere as might be 
determined), as is the custom obtaining with 
other institutions. l 

A special week of this nature could be made 
a distinct benefit and attraction to members of 
the Institute. Promoters of special exhibitions, 
dealing with matters connected with architec- 
ture and the kindred arts, would quickly find it 
to their interest to make their displays coincide 
as to time and place with such an event. No 
doubt, further proposals may accrue, but for the 
nonce a rough programme suggests itself to 
my mind :— 

Monday. — Exhibition of Prize Drawings. 
Visits to Exhibitions and Displays of Handi- 
craft, Materials, &c. General Meeting. Pre- 
sentation of Gold Medal. 

Tuesday.—Visit to Buildings completed or in 
course of erection. President’s At-home. 

Wednesday.—Meeting of Presidents of Allied 
Societies with President of the Institute. 
Special Papers and Discussions. Annual 
Dinner. 

Thursday and Friday.—Excursions to Places 
of Interest. 


BUTLER WILSON, 
President, Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society. 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL PLANS. 


S1R,—Mr. Tapper, in his report printed in your 
last number, says: — Most careful consideration 
has been given to the question of a central vaulted 
space, but it is obvious from the fact that the area 
underneath the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 110 ft. 
diameter, only accommodates some 1,250 people, 
anything in the nature of a vaulted space with a 
floor area ble of accommodating more than 
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see it; no one would be farther away than in Mr. 
Tapper's plan, and St. Paul's would have the great 
advantage of having very few of the congregation 
senina e pulpit, against the half in Mr. Tapper’s 
plan. 

The simple paralellogram is seen all at once, and 
lacks the mystery of the cross plan. Transepts 
with tie pulpit at the crossing have also the advan- 
tage of grouping the congregation nearer the 
preacher, and if the angles are cut off, as at St. 
Paul’s and EW we have the nucleus of the best 
type of plan that has been produced as yet. 

W. J. H. LEVERTON. 


THE TERM REBATE OR RABBET. 


SIR, — In Parker's “Glossary of Terms used in 
Grecian, Roman, Italian, and Gothic Architecture,” 
fourth edition, 1845, the following quotations are 
given under Rebate, Rabbet :—“Et solvit 


Willielmo Blyth pro le rabytyng et factura stayk- 


faldhollis, et replecione eorundem, ija. ijd.” Comp. 
Pr. de Fynkhall, 1488-9. Priory ot 


tbe windowes.” Reparacions dope within the 


Kyngs Towr. of London, temp. Hen. VIII. Bayley's 


Hist. of the Tower, App. vol. l., p. xviij. [Ist edit. } 
D. M 


*The quotations are interesting, but quotations 
of that date prove nothing as to proper spelling, as 
there was no rule whatever about spelling ; other- 
wise we might take it as a proof that “reparacion ” 
Was correct. We feel quite sure that “rebate is 


the truly constructed and derived word for modern 
English.—Ep. 


“ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.“ 


SIR,—In the otherwise excellent review of the 
architecture at the Royal Academy your critic last 
week surely exaggerates a little when, in referring to 
Design No. 1,513, he says, both dining-room and 
kitchen have a south-west aspect—exactly the worst 
they could have, and that the kitchen dow is in 
a corner of the room on the opposite side from the 
fireplace.” That is to say, the best possible aspect 
for a dining-room is the north-west. Surely a 
dining-room that has the sun soon after nine o'clock 
till sunset cannot have much the matter with it ? 
As to the aspect of the kitchen, I am not one of 
those architects who believe that, where the kitchen 
is used also as a living-room by the servants, they 
require no sun. Your critic also omits to state that 
there is a second window to kitchen in the wall on 


the left of fireplace, giving it a left-hand light. 


W. J. DAVIEs. 
We must apologise to our correspondent as 
to toe fire-place light tor the kitchen ; we see there 
is one, but the plan is 30 very small it escaped our 
notice. As to the rest we fear Mr. Davies’s letter is 
only another example of the entire ignorance of 
many architects as to the very meaning of considera- 
tions of aspect. To place a kitchen, which must 
have a fire even in hot summer weather, facing the 
sun, is simply cruelty to the servants. In a dining- 
room the direct south sun at luncheon time, and still 
more the direct and level west sun at dinner 
time (in summer), is a most serious inconvenience 
and discomfort in the use of the room. A dining- 
room aspect should be eastward or toward the east, 
80 as to get the morning sun into it, and have no 
direct sun into it at meal times. If Mr. Davies ever 
sits down to dinner on a summer evening in a 
dining · room facing west he will find this out. His 
letter shows that he has never thought about it at 
His little drawing is charming ; but plan comes 
before drawing.—Ep. l 


omen — — 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. 


THE ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Managers of the Metropolitan Asylum District was 
held at the offices, Victoria Embankment, on Satur- 
day. Sir R. M. Hensley in the chair. 

Among a number of letters received from the 
Local Government Board was one requesting that 
the Managers would reconsider their proposals 
regarding the erection of sanitary annexes at 
Caterham Asylum, with a view to a reduction being 
made in the cost of the work. Another letter from 
the same Authority enclosed copies of an order 
authorising the Managers to expend an additional 
sum, not exceeding 243l, in connexion with the 
alteration to the Caterham Asylum laundry, and an 
additional sum, not exceeding 403., in the erection 
of a gate, oportas d lodge, and other works at the 
Northern Hospital. 


Finchale, 
p. ccclxxxiti.; and The mendyng of the rabetts of 
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Mr. Helby moved that the following resolution 
passed by the Board on March 7 last be rescinded :— 

“That the Board hereby approve the steps being 
taken for pulling down the wood structures at the 
North-Eastern Hospital and for completing the 
construction of the hospital in permanent materials, 
aad that the whole matter be referred to the Works 
Committee with instructions to prepare a scheme 
for the consideration of the Hospitals Committee.” 

Mr. Helby said that the resolution was carried 
without anything ae been said as to the cost. 
He was strongly of opinion that all schemes of that 
character, when brought before the Board should 
be accompanied by the approximate cost. In this 
case a sum of 150,000}. had been voted away with- 
out the slightest comment. In the Hospitals Com- 
mittee’s Report the only reason given for that 
expenditure was the risk of fire. As had been 
pointed out on several occasions, the risk involved 
at the temporary fever hospitals was but small. 
The only justification for such expenditure was that 
it would provide additional permanent accommoda- 
tion, and as to that he contended that the present 
permanent accommodation was ample. 

On a division Mr. Helby’s motion was lost by 28 
votes to 21. 

The Works Committee reported that they had 
accepted the following tenders:—For the re- 
building of a portion of the boundary wall of the 
Grove Hospital—Mr. J. C. Mason, Camberwell, 
1460. 128. 6d. For the provision of an underground 
tank to hold 15,000 gallons of water at the High 
Wood School—Mesers. McCormick & Sons, 490l. 
The Committee reported that they bad instructed 
the Engineer to plans of the proposed 
alterations and additions to Southfield House, Joyce 
Green, with a view of converting it into a residence 
for the Medical Superintendent of the Joyce Green 
Hospital. They submitted the plans, and recom- 
mended that the Managers 0 of the pro 
repairs, alterations, aud tions to Southfield 
House, Joyce Green, at an estimated cost of 485/., 
and that the plan prepared by the Engineer to the 
Board showing the alterations and additions be 
forwarded to the Local Government Board for their 
formal sanction under seal. 

This was agreed to. l 

The Committee further re that the Engi- 
neer had reconsidered the plans, prepared by the 
late Surveyor, of the proposed cottages for married 
attendants at Leavesden Asylum. The onena esti- 
mate for their erection was 5, 2 10l., but the lowest 
tender received was nearly 2,000}. above that esti- 
mate and considerably in excess of the amount 
sanctioned by the Local Government Board. As 
amended, the plans show the cottages face to face, 
and in order still further to reduce the cost tbe 
drainage from them will be carried into the lum 
drainage system. It was agreed on the Committee's 
recommendation to approve the plans. The revised 
estimate is 5,950). 

The Asylums Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed, “ That authority be given for the employ- 
ment of labour and the purchase of materials for 
the renewal, at an estimated cost of not more than 
120/ , of two beds of gas retorts and furnaces at the 
Darenth Asylum works, under the supervision 
of the Asylum Engineer.” Ata previous meeting of 
the Board it was decided to obtain tenders for the 
work on estimates prepared by the Engineer, but 
the lowest tender sent in was considered to be 


excessive. 


The tender of Messrs. Rosser & Russell, Ltd., 
22, Charing Cross, S.W. (1, 680l.), for the fixing of 


fire hydrants, &c., at the Leavesden Asylum was. 


accepted, and a further tender of 1,611/. for the 
fixing of hydrants at Caterham Asylum was also 
agreed to. 

The following tender was accepted for the con- 
struction of surface-water drains at the Joyce 
Green Hospital in accordance with the plans and 
specification of Messrs. A. & C. Harston, archi- 
tects. The architects’ revised estimate was 9621. :— 
Alex. Wilson, 4, Vulcan - road, Brockley, S.E, 
665l. 118. 

he following tender was also accepted for re- 
pointing certain brickwork at the Park Hospital :— 
T. Robinson, 14, St. George-square, Regent's Park, 
276l. 128. 5d. 

The Hospitals Committee reported upon the 
letter from the Local Government Board, in which 
that body stated that they were not prepared to 
sanction the proposal of the Managers to provide 
additional accommodation for ambulance nurses at 
the South-Eastern Ambulance Station, on the ground, 
apart from any other, that the cost appeared to be 
altogether disproportionate to the amount of 
accommodation which would be obtained, and they 
further asked the Managers to consider whether it 
was necessary to provide at the ambulance stations 
an amount of accommodation of this kind, based on 
exceptional experience such as the recent epidemic 
of smallpox. The Managers had agreed that the 
accommodation was necessary, and on the question 
of cost they now pointed out that the accommoda- 


tion given would consist of eight nurses’ bedrooms, . 


two cubicles for female servants, 2 messroom and 
chargeroom for nurses, lockers for nurses, together 
with bathroom and lavatory accommodation for 
both nurses and female servants. The estimated 
cost was 2,950/.,, and the vision of the fresh 
accommodation necessitated a good deal of work 
which would otherwise be unnecessary, 
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Reference. 


1. Offices and Staff Quarters. 

2. 8 

3. Dispensary. 

4. Needle- room. 

5. Kitchea. 

6. Attendants’ Mess- rooms. 

7. Nurses’ Mess- rooms. 

8. Domestics Block. 

9. Attendants’ Block. 

10. Nurses Block. 

x1. Males’ Probation Block. 

ra. Males’ Receiving-rooms. 

13. Females’ Probation Block. 

14. Females’ Receiving-rooms. 

15. Male Patients’ Blocks. 

15A. Male Patients’ Future Extension. 
16. Female Patients’ Blocks. 

16a. Female Patients’ Future Extension, 
17. Visitors’ Rooms. 

18. Attendants’ Rooms, 


4o 


BE 


Block Plan of the New Asylum, Tooting Bec. 


19. Laundry. 

20. Gashouse. 
Boiler-house. 
Dynamo-house. 

. Coals. 

. Disinfector-bouse. 

. Workshops. 

. Mortuary. 
Weighbridge. 
Meter-house. 

. Steward’s House. 
Foreman of Works House. 
. Porter's Lodge. 
Greenhouse. 

. Rain - water Reservoir. 


Receiving Home for Children. 


34. Staff. 

35. Imbecile Blocks. 
36. Ringworm, 

37. Ophthalmia. 

38. Isolation Block, 


new piers in the basement, girders to carry the pro- 
jectiag chimney rests, &c. Having regard to all 
the circumstances the Committee did not consider 
the Architect's estimate of 2.9501. was excessive. 
They recommended accordingly, and also recom- 
mended that a copy of the Report be sent to tLe 
Local Government Board. This was agreed to. 


— . — 


THE NEW ASYLUM, TOOTING BEC. 


THE accompanying small block plan shows the 
general arrangement of the several buildings. The 
asylum forms the principal feature with its central 
group of administrative buildings, male wards to 
the left, and female wards to the right. The 
entrance is from Tooting Bec Common, but there is 
a second entrance from Church-lane, for bringing 
in coal and heavy stores and removing refuse, for 
which purpose a granite tram-road has been laid 
through the workshop yard to the several coal- 
asa 0 a weighbridge fixed. 

e asylum has been designed to afford accom- 
modation for 996 patients, daß for the present (we 
blocks have been omitted, reducing the number to 804. 
Staff accommodation has been provided for seventy 
men and 105 women. The infirmary blocks are 
three-story buildings, and on each floor there isa 
dormitory for twenty-four beds, and smaller dormi- 
tory for six beds, and two single rooms. The 
‘dormitories provide for each patient a lineal wall 
space of 6 ft., a floor area of 72 ft., and a cubic space 
of 936 ft. At the further end of, and separated from 
the main dormitory by a dwarf partition, is a large 
dayroom. Each floor is self -contained and 
separately approached front the gtaitcase. It forms. 


‘mission of fresh air at a poi at which 


in fact, a flat for thirty-two patients. At the 
entrance end are two single rooms, linen and day 
clothing rooms, broom recess, bathroom, and ward 
kitchen, with inspection window overlooking the 
large ward. The sanitary annexe is near the centre 
of the east side of the ward, and connected by 
covered bridges with cross ventilation. The stair- 
cases are formed of concrete with steps 5 ft. wide, 
in short, straight flights, encircling a brick centre 
shaft, which contains a hand-power lift for raising 
coals, &c. At the rear ends the blocks are coupled 
on the first and second floors by means of bridges 
formed of concrete and steel, which afford a ready 
means of escape in case of fire, and in suitable 
weather serve as ambulatories for the use of 
patients. On each floor of the staircase is an 
enclosed recess for the dirty linen basket, opening 
direct to the external air. 

The floors throughout are of concrete and steel 
construction, without voids of any kind, and the 
spaces below the ground floors have been solidly 
filled in. The ward floors are finished with polished 
oak, with terrazzo margins and curved skirtings. 
Other floors are finished with terrazzo. The walls 
are plastered with Barrow selenitic cement and 
have curved internal angles. The large dormitories 
are warmed by Hendry & Pattison’s central air- 


chambered stoves with descending flues, and the 
dayrooms and small dormitories by similar side 
In addition, there are hot-water radiating 
coils and radiators in the smaller rooms and offices. 
The windows have double-hung sashes and fan 
sashes with glazed hopper cheeks, and below each 
the ad- 
it wilt 


stoves. 


ward window is a grating witha valve for 


impinge upon the hot-water coils. In the smaller 
rooms the air is admitted to tbe base of the 
radiators. 

The probation blocks are somewhat similar to the 
infirmary blocks, but provide on each floor day and 
night accommodation for twenty patients only. A 
receiving-room adjoins each of these blocks. Two 
of the single rooms in each block have been padded 
by Pocock Bros. 

The central group are administrative buildings, 
and the front portion contains the offices and 
quarters of the chief officers and the committee- 
room. 

The kitchen is 43 ft. by 32 fl.; scullery, 43 ft. by 
22 fl., with vegetable washing-room, cooks’ store, 
larder, &c. Both kitchen and scullery are lit by 
| windows on three sides and by lantern lights, the 
floors are paved with silex stone, and the walls 
lined with opalite. They are fitted with steam- 
jacketed boiling pans in central groups, beef tea 
and milk pans, steam ovens, gas ovens, hot plates 
and grillers, and a bakers’ oven for pastry. The 
contract for these fittings was undertaken by Messrs, 
Moorwood, Sons, & Co., Ltd., and Messrs. H. Smith 
& Son built the oven. 

The arrangement of the laundry is a new depar- 
ture initiated by the Manag It has been 


ers. 
customary hitherto to divide the asylum laundries 
into four separate departments, each practically a 
complete laundry for male and female patients, and 
male and female staff respectively. This, of course, 
involved expense in building, and rendered super- 
vision difficult. Acting upon the Managers’ instruc- 
tions the architects have much simplified this 
building, and it now has but one washhouse and 
one ironing· room for the whole of the work. There 
are separate receiving-rooms and packing-rooms 
for staff and patients, a steeping-room for foul 
linen, and four drying-closets. The laundry has 
been fitted up with the most modern and approved 
machinery and fittings under the supervision of 
Mr. W. T. Hatch, M. I. M. E., Engineer to the Board. 
It is electric driven, and the drying rooms are fitted 
with horses, the drying being effected by hot air on 
the Plenum system. The contractors for this work 
were Messrs. Entwisle & Gase, of Bolton. 


The mo is near the back entrance, and con- 
sists of a dead-house, fitted with a cabinet ; a friends 
room, post-mortem-room, and pathological- room. 
A disinfector-room is being built at the west end of 
the boiler-house block, and will be fitted with a 
Lyon’s steam disinfector, with vacuum apparatus. 
At the rear of the laundry is the boiler- 
house, with steam coal store, gashouse, dynamo- 
house, and cellroom, and in continuation of the 
same block two large stores for house coal in 
immediate connexion with the side covered ways. 
All these buildings open into an enclosed workshop 

ard. N 

: The buildings generally are built of stock bricks, 
faced with Lawrence's red bricks with blue Stafford- 
shire plinths, and they are covered with Bangor 
slates. The boundary-walls are built with pressed 
Leicester red bricks and blue Staffordshire plinths 
and capping. Next Tooting Bec Common the land 
is enclosed by a wrought-iron fence, 8 ft. 6 in. high, 
supported by cast standards. The corridors have 
concrete flat roofs covered with asphalt, the covered 
ways have glass roofs, on Rendle's system, carried 
upon iron columns, and the floors which cover the 
pipe ducts are of concrete asphalted. The water- 
supply is from the mains of the Lambeth Water- 
works Co. For fire purposes, a 6-in. main isrun to, 
and through, the main ducts, forming a ring with 
6.in. and 4-in. branches. For the domestic supply. 
two cast-iron tanks, each upwards of 25,000 gallons 
capacity, have been erected over the staircases of 
the two central blocks at a height of 80ft. These 
tanks are connected with the ae a so that in 
case of a temporary stoppage o e company’s 
supply the watar in the tanks will be available, and 
the pipes are so arranged that one tank may serve 
the whole building while the other is bein cleaned. 
The rain-water is collected in an underground 
reservoir of 120,000 gallons capacity situated in 
front of the main building, this being the lowest 
part of the site. The reservoir has a wash-out pipe 
and an overflow to the drainage system, and the 
water is pumped by an electric pump to the 
laundry-tank for use in the laundry and as feed- 
water for the boilers, the pump being controlled by 
a switch in the boiler-house. 

There are three steam boilers of the Galloway 
with Green's economiser and mechanical 
the Underfeed Stoker Co., the forced 
draught for which is furnished by a Sturtevant 
blower driven by an electric motor. These boilers 


supply of steam to 
tain a suitable temperature. 
baths, lavatories, sinks, &c., is heated by means of a 
similar calorifier in the basement of each building, 
with circulating pipes to the several fittings. 

The lighting installation consists of about 2,300 


‘glow lamps of 8 c. p. or 16 Cp. and twelve ares for 
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lighting the laundry, and has been carried out on a 
novel principle devised by the consultieg engineers. 
This system, which may be called the draw- through 
concentric system, consistsin running on the surface 
of the walls, buried in the plaster, small brass pipes 
varying from 5-16 in. to 7 16 in. internal diameter, 
and drawing into them a single (or in the case of a 
three-wire circuit, two) insulated conductors, the 
pipe serving at the same time as a channel for, and 
a protection to, the cable, and as the return con- 
ductor for the current, one pole being thus con- 
nected to, and at the same pressure as the earth, it 
ls impossible to accidentally obtain a shock, and only 
half the usual amount wite is required. The 
lamps are supplied at 120 volts on the three-wire 
system, and, there being a complete ring main, 
there are four circuits available for tbe current, 
rendering it practically impossible for any break- 
down of the main cable to put out more than half 
the lights at onoe. Each separate block has its 
own service box and main switch, by which it can 
be disconnected at any time from the ring mains, 
and all the fuses are grouped in distribution fuse- 
boards in the passages, there being not more than 
ten lights on a circuit. The electric generating 
eee ge a new departure in asylum practice, 

uch as the. motive power employed is 
power gas instead of the more usual steam. 
The engine-room contains three gas-engines, each 
giving a maximum of 70 B. H. P. at about 210 
revolutions per minute, and driving by belt a 
shunt-wound dynamo, giving 140 amperes 250 
volts, at 550 revolutions. As a general rule two 
engines only are in use, one being a stand-by. 
In addition to the three dynamos there is a battery 
of accumulators, consisting of 132 L. B. 9-Tudor cells, 
capable of discharging at 56 amperes for ten hours 
at 240 volts, or in other words of supplying 1,000 
16-c.-p. lamps for ten hours. 

The boilers and the electric generating plant and 
wiring were carried out by the undermentioned 
contractors from designs prepared by Messrs. 
Handcock & Dykes, and under their supervision :— 
Boilers, Messrs. H. & T. Danks; generating plant, 
Messrs. Crompton & Co.; wiring and main cables, 
Messrs. R. Dawson & Co. i 

Gas is supplied by the Mitcham and Wimbledon 
District Gas Light Company for cooking purposes, 
and for the plate warmers and hot plates in the 
ward kitchens. The soil and surface-water drainage 
discharge into the sewers of the Wandsworth 
Borough Council. The branch drains are dis- 
connected from the main drains, and these in their 
turn disconnected from the sewer. An electric fire 
alarm system has been installed with thirty-six call 
boxes, ten alarm bells, and two indicator boards. 
There Is also telephonic communication between 
the various departments through an “ exchange” at 
the porter’s office. This work was done by Messrs. 
Julius Sax & Co. Ltd. 

Messrs. W. Johnson & Co. carried out the main 
contract, which included steam mains, hot-water 
engineering, tanks, &c., together with road-making, 
and ground work. Their contract amount was 
204. 523l., but owing to saving effected on the 
laundry building and in other matters, the work 
was finished for about 2,000/. less. Mr. J. T. Rees 
acted as clerk of works. ; 

The architects are Messrs. A. and C. Harston. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


ST. JAMES'S UNITED FREE CHURCH, KILMALCOLM. 
The new church which has been erected in Kil. 
malcolm for the St. James's United Free congrega- 
tion has just been opened. The church, which is 
situated on the rising ground in Duchal-road, has 
been designed by Mr. William Leiper, R.S.A , Glas- 
gow. The general plan is a nave with wide aisles 
and chancel, and the building is constructed of 
stone, internally as well as externally. The nave 
is divided from the aisles by arcades of three 
bays, the piers and arches being moulded. Above 
these are clearstory windows filled with tracery. 
A moulded stone arch divides the chancel from 
the nave, which has a hammer-beam roof open 
to the ridge. Accommodation, without galleries, is 
provided for about 600 sitters. The choir seats 
and stalls for the elders are in the chancel, and, 
along with the pulpit, which is at the north pier 
of the chancel arch, are of teak. The com- 
munion-table is in the centre, in front of the 
stalls. An organ-chamber, with arched openings 
to the chancel and aisle, is at the south-east, and 
the vestry is at the opposite side. A feature in the 
design is a tower, which rises to the height of 


120 ft., and is finished with a saddle-back roof and 
fleche. There is an angle stair turret giving access 
to the bell-chamber and the parapet over the belfry. 
A hall and various church offices complete the de- 
sigo. The various contractors are: Mason. Wm. 
Steel, Greenock ; joiner, James Grant, Glasgow ; 
roof, tiles, &c., Charles Wallace, Paisley ; plumber, 
D. M‘Ilwraith ; plasterer, Allan Hamilton; carving, 
James Young and Geo. Gregory; heating, Boyd 
& Co., Paisley; painting, John Hatrick ; floor tiles, 
Kean & Wardrop ; leaded glass, George Hunter: 
and electric wiring. Kemp & Co, Glasgow. The 
clerk of works was Mr. James Murray. The organ 
was built by the firm of Brindley & Foster. 

CHURCH, DEAN, EDINBURGH.—A new parish 
church has just been erected at Dean, Edinburgb. 
The plans were prepared by Messrs. Dunn & Find- 
lay, architects. There are 935 sittings, about 300 
more than in the former church. The estimated 
cost of the building is 10,8001. a a 

PARISH CHURCH, HARTSHORNE, DERBYSHIRB.— 
Hartshorne Parish Church was reopened recently 
after being restored and enlarged from the designs 
prepared by Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A. The enlarge- 
ment includes a new chapel vestry, north aisle, east 
window, and the opening out of the tower. The 
Dethick monument has been removed to the west 
door, the floor paved with wood blocks, the aisles 
laid with York stone, and the church provided with 
chairs, seating accommodation being afforded for 
250. A sew pulpit and lectern have been intro- 
duced, the organ has been built in the gallery, and 
choir stalls have been erected opposite the altar. 
The cost has amounted to 2 600l. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL HALL, GLAS- 
NEVIN.—A new Roman Catholic parochial hall has 
been erected in the grounds of the Chapel of Our 
Lady of Dolours, Glasnevin. The hall, which will 
be capable of accommodating about 500 people, has 
been designed by Mr. T. A. Coleman, of the firm of 
Messrs. Ashlin & Co., and the contract has been 
carried out by Mr. D. Daly, builder, of Drum- 
condra. 

METHODIST CHAPEL, ST. GEORGE, BRISTOL. 
— The foundation-stones of a new Methodist 
chapel to be erected in Church-road, St. George, 
were laid recently. The length of the building will 
be 68 ft., the width 40 ft, and the height inside will 
be 32 ft. Two main entrances will be provided, and 
a side entrance to the minister's vestry. The 
building will be of Pennant stone, with Bath stone 
dressings, and the inside fittings of the chapel will 
be polished pitch-pine. A gallery will run all round 
the interior, and accommodation will be provided 
for 600 people. Messrs. Howdill & Howdill, of 
Leeds, are the architects. 

NEW TRANSEPT AND ORGAN, CHURCH OF ST. 
JOHN THE BAPTIST, BELFAST.—A new transept 
and organ have recently been dedicated at this 
church. Mr. G. Benson, of Manchester, supplied 
the organ; Mr. D. M'Henry, of Mosside, Dunmurry, 
was the general contractor. The improvements 
have been carried out from the designs of Mr. Close, 
architect, at a cost of about 7ool. 

METHODIST SCHOOLS, HUCKNALL, NOTTINGHAM- 
SHIRE.—The foundation-stones were laid on the 2nd 
inst. of new Sunday-schools, to be erected at Hucknall 
Torkard at a cost of 3.0007. The new schools, for 
which Mr. A. H. Goodall, of Nottingham, prepared 
the plans, are immediately at the rear of the chapel. 
Every available foot of land has been utilised to find 
space for a central hall and classrooms, the chief 
entrance being from the 9 ft.-roadway on the north 
side of the chapel, and this will communicate with 
achurch parlour, 31 ft. long by 21 ft. wide, providing 
accommodation for 120 persons. On the ground 
floor there will also be an infants’ room, 22 ft. 


by 21 ft., with a gallery for 110 children, 
three classrooms, kitchen, and lavatories. 
Two staircases, for boys and girls respec- 
tively, will afford access to the assembly 


hall on the first floor, and this will measure 44 ft. 
by 36 ft. A gallery on three sides of the hall will 
contain provision for 200 persons, and with room 
on the ground floor for 320 the hall will accommo- 
date a total of 520 people. In addition, there will 
be three classrooms on the east side and two on 
the south, which, when desired, can be thrown into 
the hall by removing folding screens, the upper 
part of which will be glazed. From the gallery five 
more classrooms will be accessible, and when these 
ten classrooms are opened out accommodation will 
be found for 734 adults. In addition, two class- 
rooms will be constructed on the north-east angle 
of the site, and altogether there will be eighteen 
classrooms, giving space for 582 scholars. The 
heating is to be by hot-water pipes and radiators. 
Mr. J. A. Munks, of Hucknall, is the contractor. 

WESLEYAN SCHOOLS, LOUGHROROUGH.—The me- 
morial-stones were laid recently of the new schools 
to be erected in connexion with the Wesley chapel 
(Methodist New Connexion), Woodgate, Lough- 
borough. The plans, prepared by Messrs. Barrow- 
cliff & Allcock comprise a main schoolroom, 
33 ft. by 25 ft., at the street end of which are 
two classrooms, and at the other end à kitchen. 
The building will be heated with hot water. The 
contract has been placed in the hands of Messrs. 
T. Barker & Sons. 

RE-OPENING OF RODBOURNE CHURCH, WILT- 
SHIRE.—The Church of the Holy Rood, Rodbourne, 
has been restored and reopened. The undertaking, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Brakspear, 


by a tinted glass screen. 


architect, was commenced in October last, and 
Mesers. Downing & Rudman, of Chippenham, were 
the contractors. There is an open timber roof; 
the north wall was thoroughly repaired, and the 
south wall and porch were practically rebuilt. A 
wooden floor has been laid. Originally the chancel 
floor was lower than that of the nave, but it is now 
raised, and brought a step above the floor of the 
nave. The old screen remains, and a curious 
ancient stone seat, which had many years ago been 
taken away and found in a farmyard, has been 
restored to its former place in the chancel. 

BLEDLOW CHURCH, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE.—A fund 
is opened for the restoration, at an estimated cost of 
8ool., of the tower and belfry of the parish Church 
of Holy Trinity, Bledlow. About forty years ago 
1,400]. was expended upon the reparation of the 
body of the church, which is constructed of flint 
aud stone, and has a chancel, a nave of four bays, 
and aisles, with a south porch and west tower. The 
style is mainly Late Norman of the Transitional 
peros, the windows and clearstory being Deco- 
rated. - 

WESLEYAN CHAPEL, BISHOP STORTFORD. — A 
new Wesleyan chapel has just been completed at 
Bishop Stortford. The new chapel has been erected 
from tbe design of Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, of 
London, by Mr. Hy. Feast, of Haddenham, at a 
cost of about 5,500}. It is in the Gothic style, and 
built of red brick, with Bath stone facings, and will 
hold a congregation of 600. It contains a rostrum 
and choir stalls, and a space has been reserved for 
a large organ. A lobby extends the whole width of 
the building, from the body of which it is separated 
At the rear are two 
vestries. The interior woodwork is of pitch-pine, 
and the floor is paved with maple wood blocks. 
The floor of the lobby is paved with mosaic work. 
There are five windows of cathedral glass on the 
south, four on the north, and a Gothic window in 
the east. 

METHODIST BUILDINGS, WALLSEND.—The founda- 
tion stones of new buildings for the Methodist New 
Connexion community of Wallsend have just been 
laid. A site has been procured at a cost of 1,000/. 
for a sew church and schools facing Wallsend 
Park. The new church will have seating accommo- 
dation for 500 persons, and will have a small 
gallery at the west end and transepts. The organ 
recess is at the east end, and accommodation is 
provided for a choir of forty. The schools will 
hold over five hundred children, and will consist of 
a central hall with eight classrooms off the same. 
There are also a church parlour and a minister's 
vestry. The building will be heated by hot water. 
The church is Gothic in design, and will be treated 
in red brick with stone dressing and red tiled 
roof, with tower and spire. Mr. Benjamin F. 
Simpson, Newcastle, is the architect, and the con- 
tract has been let to Mr. W. T. Weir, of Willington 
Quay. The entire cost will be over 6, 500l. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, WEST KIRBY, CHESHIRE.— 
On the roth inst. the foundation-stones were laid in 
connexion with the new Wesleyan Church, West- 
bourne- road, West Kirby. The total cost of the 
church will be about 3,600!. The new church, 
which has been designed by Messrs. John Wills & 
Sons, of Derby and London, will be 58 ft. long by 
41 ft. inside, with seating accommodation for 345 
adults, or a mixed congregation of 540 persons. 
The design is Gothic, and the exterior facing will be 
local rock stone with ashlar dressings round the 
windows and doorways. The pulpit, seats, and 
ceiling are of pitch pine. The work of building is 
being carried out by Mr. Samuel Fowler, Bootle. 

CHURCH RESTORATION, BASSALEG, MONMOUTH- 
SHIRE.—The ancient tower of Bassaleg Church has 
for some months past been undergoing restoration, 
including new lead flat, new beams and floors, 
rehanging of bells, opening out of the arch between 
tower and nave, with the addition of an oak screen; 
the clock altered and repaired, &c. The church has 
now been handed over to the contractors for 
thorough restoration, which will include new roofs 
inside and out, new glazing of windows, decoration 
of the interior, new heating apparatus, &c. The 
work is being carried out by Messrs. S. Shepton & 
Son, of Cardiff, from designs by, and under the 
supervision of, Mr. C. B. Fowler, Cardiff. 

St. BARNABAS’ NEW CHURCH, ROCK FERRY. 
CHESHIRE. — The foundation-stone of the new 
church for St. Barnabas’ district, in connexion 
with the Church of St. Peter, Rock Ferry, was laid 
on the rth inst. The new building occupies a 
position at the corner of Russell-road and Bedford- 
place, and between New Chester-road and the 
Mersey. It is to be Gothic in style, 120 ft. long, 
so ft. wide, and 32 ft. in general height from floor tu 
ridge, the height of the belfry-tower at the west end 
gable rising to 45 ft. Itis to be a grey-brick build- 
ing with, terra-cotta dressings and stone interior 
dressings. A feature of the interior will be pitch- 
pine roof and seating, with wooden-block flooring. 
It will include nave and chancel, choir and clergy 
vestries, a centre aisle, and two side aisles. The 
new building will cost between 4, 000“. and 5,000/., 
in addition to the site. The architects are Messrs, 
Grayson & Ould, Liverpool, and the contractor Mr. 
Richard Allen, of Birkenhead. 

CHURCH, GOWNA, IRELAND.—On the IIth inst., 
at Gowna, Co. Cavan, the foundation-stone was 
laid of the new church. The new edifice will be 
capable of accommodating S00. people, The con- 
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tractor for the building is Mr. Thos. Fee, of Long- 
ford, and the architects are Messrs, Hague & M‘Na- 
mara, Dublin. 

SCHOOL BUILDINGS, COSELEY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 
—The memorial stone bas just been laid of the new 
school for girls, cookery, laundry, and woodwork 
centres, at Mount Pleasant, Coseley. The new 
girls’ school is for 350 scholars, and is placed with 
its chief elevation to Mount Pleasant-street. It has 
a large central hall and seven classrooms, together 
with cloak-room, lavatory, and other conveniences. 
The central hall is lighted by clearstory and dormer 
windows, and the classrooms with arched windows. 
A central fléche is placed upon the main roof. The 
block containing the cookery and laundry centres is 
situated upon the Ivy House-lane side of the site. 
There will be a room for sixty cookery students, 
with scullery, cloakroom, and lavatory attached, 
and another similar room for the accommoda- 
tion ‘of sixty scholars in the laundry depart- 
ment. This is provided with a drying-room and 
other requisite appurtenances. Upon the south- 
east, or boys’ side of the site, the centre for 
the teaching of woodwork is placed. This contains 
a workshop, with cloak and lavatory accommo- 
dation. The existing mixed and infants’ school will 
be converted into a boys’ department and infants’ 
department. The materials employed are brick and 
stone, relieved by moulded brick strings, and pressed 
arches and quoins. There will be tile roofs, and 
wood-block and granolithic floors. The interior 
will have glazed brick dadoes. The ventilators are 
those of Messrs. Walters, of Wolverhampton, and 
the low-pressure heating apparatus is being installed 
by Measrs. Glydon, of Birmingham. Thecontractor 
is Mr. Henry Gough, of Wolverhampton, the 
amount of whose tender is 8,394/. The work is 
being executed from the designs and under the 
personal superintendence of Mr. S. Henry Eachus, 
architect, of Wolverhampton. 

SCHOOL, ABERFAN.—A new mixed school, to 
accommodate 350 children, has been erected for the 
Merthyr School Board at Aberfan, Merthyr Vale. 
The building occupies the north end of the site, 
having a frontage of about 130 ft. towards Moy- 
road, and a depth of 60 ft., the offices being placed 
along the back boundary wall. The design has been 
based upon the central hall principle, with all clase- 
rooms opening out thereon. The central hall is 
50ft. by 26ft.,and may be divided into two parts by 
means of a glazed folding partition, each portion 
being used as a classroom for fifty infants, if 
necessary. When not so required the hall may be 
utilised for drill or general assembly purposes. | feature at the corner. The contract amounts to 
There are six classrooms in addition, two 22 ft. by 4,4354. The architects are Messrs. George Baines 
23 fl., and four 22 fl. by 24 fl. 8 in., and accommo- | & R. Palmer Baines, Clement’s Ion, Strand, 
dating fifty infants each, with a large cloakroom at | London, W. C. 
either entrance. There is also a room for the head - OPEN-AIR THEATRE, PORT SUNLIGHT.—On the 
mistress and the teaching staff, with book store, &c., | 13th inst. an open-air theatre was inaugurated by 
attached. The works have been carried out by the Mayor of Bolton at Port Sunlight. The per- 
Messrs. E. R. Evans & Bros., contractors, Cardiff | manent building contains a stage So ft. by 35ft., and 
(the contract price being 4,467/. 138), from the] dressing and other rooms. The auditorium is 
designs and under the superintendence of the 158 fl. ö in. long, by 95 ft. wide, and is formed of 
Board’s Architect, Mr. J. Llewellin Smith, Mr. | concrete, with a large centre area rising gradually 
Gwilym Jenkins acting as clerk of the works. to the back, and with stepped galleries all round, 

BOARD SCHOOLS, YNYSHIR, GLAMORGANSHIRE.— | the end being octagonal. This area will be covered 
A new school for the Rhondda Board has just been | with benches, which will seat nearly 3,000 people. 
opened at Ynysbir. The school has been built on | The audience will be sheltered from the weather 
the mountain side, and the preparation of the site] and sun by a steel-framed roof carried upon iron 
alone cost about 3,000}. It hasa frontage of 172 ft. | columns, over which will be stretched strong water- 
The contract price was 11, 00. and the school] proof canvas, the sides being closed in with the 
provides accommodation for 354 girls and 420 tame material. The ironwork has been supplied by 
infants, including a cookery room for fifty-four] Messrs. E. F. Bleakley & Co., and the builders’ 
pupils. In the basement there is a covered play- | work has been carried out by the building depart- 
ground 67 ft. long by 24 ft., and the infants’ depart- | ment of Messrs. Lever Brothers, from the designs 
ment, which is on the ground floor, comprises seven | of Messrs. Grayson & Ould, Liverpool. 
classrooms, a marching hall, 68 ft. 6 ip. by 25 ft., DURHAM COLLEGE OF SCIENCE, NEWCASTLE.— 
and a cloak-room. On the upper floor, with] At a meeting of the Council on Monday last, Mr. 
accommodation for girls, there are seven class-| W. H. Knowles was appointed architect, and Mr. 
rooms, separated by glass partitions, and a marching | J. P. Allen, quantity surveyor, in connexion with 


hall. In all the departments private rooms have | the completion of the college buildings. 
been provided for the teachers. The building has 


was incorrectly given. The new building is situate 
at Wimbledon, not Richmond. 

BANK, GLASGOW.—A new building at the corner 
of Glassford-street and Trongate, Glasgow, has 
been erected by the directors of the National 
Bank of Scotland, Ltd., as a branch office. The 
ground covered by the new building is about 46 ft. 
square, and the bank office occupies the whole of 
the street and basement flats. The upper floors 
are to be occupied by Messrs. Munroe & Co. The 
design is treated with horizontal bands of masonry, 
each angle being marked by corner turrets with a 
lofty dormer window between, flanked by sculp- 
tured figures, and the whole crowned with a steep 
pyramidal roof having a wrought-iron cresting, 
The stone has all been obtained from Plean Quarry. 
and the whole contract has been carried out by 
Messrs. A. Muir & Son, builders, Nithsdale Driye. 
The sculpture work was executed by Mr. Birnie 
Rhind, A.R.S.A, the electrical elevator by the Otis 
Co., the steel work by Messrs. P. & R. Fleming, 
the safes by Messrs. Chatwood & Co., and the floors 
by Mr. Stoffert. The electric installation is by 
Messrs. W. Bryden & Son, heating by Messrs. 
Mackenzie & Moncur. The architect was Mr. 
Thomas P. Marwick, Edinburgh, and the clerk of 
works Mr. John Currie. 

ORPHANAGE, IPSWICH. — The Hope House 
Orphanage, Ipswich, is to be enlarged from plans 
prepared by Messrs. Eade & Johns. The contract 
has been placed in the hands of Mr. C. Roper, 
Ipswich. 

SCHOOL SWIMMING BATHS, BRADFORD.—On the 
11th inst. the new swimming-bath, laundry, and 
cookery-rooms recently built in connexion with the 
Feversham-street Board School, Leeds-road, Brad- 
ford, were opened. The buildings have cost about 
6,000}. The swimming-bath is 56 ft. long by 18 ft 
wide, with dressing-rooms and gallery above. There 
is also an instructor's room, and a manual training- 
room, laundry, and cookery-rooms, cach of the two 
latter being 28 ft. long by 34 ft. wide. Mr. Mawson, 
of Messrs. Mawson & Hudson, was architect. 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH AND SCHOOL, LITTLE 
ILFORD. — The tender submitted by Messrs. F. 
Gough & Co., Hendon, has been accepted. The 
block comprises church to accommodate about 724 
adults, and the usual vestries, &c., also a two- 
story school, the main hall being on the upper 
story, and the classrooms and small ball on the 
ground floor. The buildings are faced externally 
with red bricks, and the dressings are of white 
Costessey work. A tower forms a prominent 


been goes one by 1 architect, Mr. Jacob — — 
Rees, Pentre, who has also superintended the work. 
The contract was carried out by Messrs. Jenkins & MISCELLANEOUS. 


Son, Porth. 

SCHOOL, HOLYSTONE, NORTHUMBERLAND.-~The 
foundation-stone of this new school was laid on the 
roth inst. The buildings are to be built of red 
brick with grey slate roof. The school is planned 
to accommodate 400 children, and comprises both 
mixed and infants’ departments, including a central 
hall to the Mixed School and a marching corridor 
for the infants to exercise in. The work is being 
carried out by Mr. Nichol Ritchie, builder, Whitley, 
from the designs and under the supervision of 
Messrs. Oliver, Leeson & Wood, architects, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

DEVON COUNTY ASYLUM EXTENSIONS.—The 
following tenders have been received for carrying 
out further extensions at the Devon County 
Asylum, Exminster :— Davies, Cardiff, 32,500. ; 
Westcott, Austin, & White, Exeter, 30,7991. ; Pethick 
Bros., Plymouth, 36,711/.; Blake, Plymoutb, 
34,1834; Dart, Crediton. 30,877/.; Collins & 
Godfrey, Tewkesbury, 35,7261. ; Stephens & Sons, 
Ltd., Exeter, 29,875/. 163.; Lapthorn & Co., Ply- 
mouth, 32,217/.; Wakeham Bros., Plymouth, 
33,9291. ; Coles, Plymouth, 33, 4164. The tender of 
Messrs. Stephens & Sons has been accepted. 

“TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, RchMON D.“ — In re- 
ference to the 1 under this heading which 
appeared in our last issue, the name of the town 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
—Mr. Gordon P. G. Hills, architect, has removed 
his office from 4, Adam-street, Adelphi, to 7, New- 
court, Carey-street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C.——Mesars. 
E. C. & J. Keay, iron-roof contractors (Birmingham), 
have appointed Mr. Louis Marshall, of St James's 
Chambers, 38, Church-street, Sheffield, as their sole 
agent for the counties of York and Lincoln. With 
reference to the notification in our issue of the 13th 
instant as to Mr. Bertram Blount having removed 
from No. 2, Broadway, Westminster, to 76 and 78, 
York-street, Westminster, we are requested by Mr. 
R. H. Harry Stanger, son of the late Mr. W. Harry 
Stanger, of the firm of Mesars. Stanger & Blount, 
to state that he, having succeeded to his father's 
business, is carrying on the testing works and 
chemical laboratories at 2, Broadway, Westminster, 
in his own name. 

FCUNTAIN, DARTMOUTH.—At Dartmouth, recently, 
the Mayoress opened an ornamental fountain on 
the New Ground. The fountain, as reconstructed 
and improved, has been designed by the Borough 
Surveyor (Mr. A. Smith). 

ROUMANIAN TIMBER TRADE.—It appears from 
official returns that the annual value of the exports 
of timber from Galatz has risen in the short space 
of three years from 110, oool. to 720,000}. As far as 
supply ie concerned there would seem to be no 


reason why the export should not go on increasing, 
for the Roumanian forests are said at present to 
comprise 746,688 acres of pine and fir ; 1,306,476 of 
beech, alone or mixed with fir; 1,662,293 of beech, 
oak, elm, and hornbeam ; 1,712,224 of oak, alone or 
predominant ; 244,356 iof poplar and other soit 
white woods ; and 29,764 of acacia. 

WINDOW GLASS MAKIXG IN CALIFORNIA.—One 
of the latest industries to be established in the 
Western States of America is that of window glass 
making. A factory has been opened at Stockton 
which turns out about 45 tons of glass a week. 
Stockton was apparently selected as the site of the 
factory on account of its natural position within 
easy communication by water with San Francisco, 
plenty of fuel handy, and a specially guod quali 
of sand being found close at hand in the surround- 
ing districts. The Stockton factory (according to 
an official report made by the English Consul) will 
probably in the immediate future supply the whole 
of the used on the Pacific slope. To-day it is 
hardly able to meet all the calls made upon it. The 
British glass trade, so far as California is concerned, 
has long since been killed, and the Belgian is being 
seriously cut into. The labourers work on an 
eight-hour shift, forty hours constituting a 
week's work. The blowers are paid from 6 dols. 
50 c. a day upwards. The fuel used is oil. Glass 
blowing is almost a close tion in America, 
the men belonging to a union that adjusts its own 
gtievances and gains them higher pay than is 
received by any other body of working men. It is 
known as “The Window Glass Workers’ Associa- 
tion of America, and is probably the most exclusive 
on record. Only sons and brothers of glass-blowers 
are permitted to join, so that a son of a glass- 
blower with but rare exceptions follows in the foot- 
steps of his father. He usually begins at the age of 
eighteen to be what is known as a snapper. He 
works at this a year or more, according to his skill, 
when he becomes a gatherer. It usually requires 
three years’ experience at this before he can become 
an expert blower. It is said, however, that the 
American Window Glass Company have produced a 
machine which will work with delicacy and turn out 
three times as much work in a given time as a glass- 
blower. It is believed that this machine will revolu- 
tionise the industry. 

COURT OF COMMON COUNCIL.—At the last meet- 
ing of the Court of Common Council, Mr. Morton, 
as Chairman of the Streets Committee, in answer to 
a question by Mr. Pridmore on the subject of the 
Building Acts Amendment Bill, said that the Com- 
mittee had asked for a draft copy of the new Bill 
which would be discussed at a meeting of the 
County Council early next month. The Committee 
would endeavour to arrange a conference with the 
County Council on the subject as soon as possible 
afterwards.—Mr. Luck asked Mr. Deputy Pannell, 
the Chairman of the Epping Forest Committee, a 
question as to a proposal by the Local Authority of 
Leyton to erect a hospital for diphtheria and other 
diseases in the near vicinity of Epping Forest. Mr. 
Deputy Pannell said the Local Authority at Leyton 
had discussed a proposal for the erection of such a 
hospital. They expressed a wish to interview 
the members of the Committee on the subject, and a 
deputation would attend accordingly. 

THE METROPOLITAN WATER BOARD.—At a 
meeting of the Metropolitan Water Board, held on 
the 12th inst., under the chairmanship of Mr. R. M. 
Beachcroft, it was decided to appoint Mr. Albert B. 
Pilling, at present Town Clerk of Devonport, to be 
Clerk of the Board, at a salary of 1,500/. a year. 
The estimated expenditure of 30, oool. in connexion 
with the arbitration proceedings was passed, and it 
was decided to retain Mr. Fletcher Moulton, K.C., 
Mr. J. D. Fitzgerald, K.C., Mr. Freeman, K.C., Mr. 
Honoratus Lloyd, and Mr. A. B. Shaw as counsel, 
and Sir Alexander Binnie, Mr. G. F. Deacon, and 
Mr. E. Brough Taylor as advising engineers in re- 
lation to the same proceedings. 

MARBLE HILL, TWICKENHAM.—At their meetin 
on June 9, the Richmond Town Council a 
an agreement which has been provisionally arrived 
at on the part of their General Purposes Committee, 
Sir John Whittaker Ellis, and representatives of the 
London County Council, whereby a controversy 
that threatened to result in an untoward dispute is 
happily determined. Certain covenants have been 
drafted whereunder only one dwelling-house may 
be erected within a defined line at the back of 
Cambridge Park-gardens, whilst the remainder and 
portion of the Haversham Grange Estate are to be 
protected from any further buildings other than 
conservatories and similar garden structures. That 
arrangement will, in the opinion of the two 
Councils, fully secure the view from Richmond 
Hill and the amenities of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The house and grounds of Marble 
Hill were opened to the public on May 30 last 
The house was built, at the charges of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, for the Countess of Suffolk, 
Mistress of the Robes to Queen Caroline of Anspach, 
and afterwards became the residence of Mre. 
Fitzherbert, Richard first Marquis of Wellesley, 
and General Pee), son of the distin states- 
man. It was erected from designs by Henry, Earl 
of Pembroke and Montgomery, the floors and 
great staircase being constructed of Honduras 
mahogany. Pope, it is said, laid out the gardens 
The adjacent cottage, standing within the grounds, 
and formerly kaowa as Spencer - grove, the 
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home of Kitty Clive and of Lady Diana Beauclerk, 
has been pulled down. The new riverside park 
extends over an area of 66 acres, with a frontage of 
670 yards to the Thames. Building operations on 
part of the land were begun in July, 1901, but, at 
the instance of the Commons Preservation Society, 
the London County Council took action in the 
matter, under their General Powers Act of 1892, in 
order to prevent or regulate the erection of build- 
ings which might be detrimental to the view from 
Richmond Hill, and to preserve and improve the 
estate. 

PROSPECTIVE MANUFACTURE OF CEMENT IN 
RHODESIA.—Information has been received at the 
office of the Board of Trade from the British South 
Africa Co., to the effect that specimens of different 
calcareous rocks in the Bubi district of Southern 
Rhodesia have been forwarded to Buluwayo, for 
experimental purposes, with a view to producing 
cement. One specimen was experimented upon in 
1895 and the result was declared equal to Portland 
cement. As, however, the rebellion broke out 
shortly after, no further steps were taken in the 
matter. If the opinion arrived at in 1895 should 
be confirmed, a profitable industry, it is thought, will 
result in the near future. 

KING'S WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH, MAYFAIR. — 


Designs have been made by Mr. J. Anning Bell for 
three stained-glass windows to be set up in the 
chancel, above the communion-table, with a brass 
tablet beneath them. The windows will comme- 
morate several deceased ministers of the church, 


which was originally established at East Cheap. 


Amongst them are Dr. Binney, the Rev. John 
Knowles, Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cam- 
bridge, the Rev. Thomas Kentish, who was pastor 
during twenty years after ejectment from his 


rectory at Overton in Hampshire, and the Rev. 


Samuel Slater, who before the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity, 1602, had been for forty years chaplain 
of the Collegiate Chapel of St. Katharine-by-the 


Tower. 


GRECIAN MARBLE.—The output of the marble 
quarries belonging to Marmor, Ltd. (a British com- 


pany), in the Pirxus and other parts of Greece, in 


the year 1902 amounted to 5,261,427 cubic metres, 
as compared with 4,386,843 In the year 1901. There 


is a very considerable demand for the marble in the 
Greek market, and a great deal of it is now also 
sent abroad, For example, during the year 1902 
the shipments to Ham comprised 310,882 cubic 
metres of Pentelicus marble, 72,323 of Styra marble, 
16,272 of Tinos marble, and 32,411 of Skyros marble. 
To New York the shipments were 40,415 cubic 
metres of Pentelicus, 57,636 of Styra, 17.639 of 
Tinos, and 126,388 of Skyros; whilst to London 
were sent 54,822 cubic metres of Styra, 41,428 
of Tinos, and 83,683 of Skyros. There were also 
considerable exports of marble to Trieste, horn, 
and Antwerp. Although Germany appears in the 
return as taking by far the larger quantity, it is 
probable that some of the marble sent to that 
country finds its way to the United Kingdom in a 
more finished state. 

CIVIL ENGINEER APPOINTMENTS IN THE ADMI- 
RALTY.—The Civil Service Commissioners have 
announced that an open competitive examination 
for four appointments as Assistant Civil Engineer 
in the Department of the Director of Works of the 
Admiralty will be held in July next. Forms of 
application for admission to the examination, toge- 
ther with a copy of the regulations, may be obtained 
forthwith on request, addressed, by letter, to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington- 
gardens, London, W. The forms of application 
must be returned so as to reach the Civil Service 
Commission not later than July 2. It is understood 
that the commences at 200/. a year, and that 
Assistant Civil Engineers are eligible for promotion 
to higher grades. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON TRAFFIC,—On 
Friday, last week, evidence was given by Mr. G. L. 
Gomme, the Clerk to the London County Council, 
before this Commission. A abe a history of 
all the railway undertakings affecting London, and 
pointed out the great defects resulting from the 
want of some central authority to carry out an 
arranged policy. He complained that extensive 
interference had been permitted with streets by 
railway bridges, level crossings, open cuttings, 
embankments, &c. Passing on to the question of 
the obstacles to street locomotion, he expressed the 
opinion that the present evils, arising from the 
continual breaking-up of streets, were due in a 
large measure to the practice which had been 
3 Parliament in giving to private companies 
powers with regard to the breaking-up of streets 
which in effect over-ride the early legislation on the 
subject. To illustrate the extent of the evil, he 
quoted figures from six Borough Councils. Thus, in 
Kensington there were 2188 openings in the streets 
in 1900-1 (twelve months), and 12,843 square yards 
were disturbed ; in Hammersmith, in twelve months 
there were 1,538 openings and 8,716 superficial yards 
disturbed; in 1901-2 there were 2,256 street 
openings in Fulham ; in sixteen months in Southwark, 
from November, 1900, to March, 1902, there were 
8,491 street openings, but during this period the gas 
company relaid their mains in certain streets, which 
accounted for a great many of the openings ; in 
Paddington, in 1900-1, there were 3,303 street 
openings, and in Woolwich during the same period 
3,088, He advocated that there should be some 


general control over the breaking-up of streets in 
London by a central authority, but thought the 
present evils might be minimised o some extent by 
giving the Council further powers with regard to 


subways. 
THE INTERNATIONAL FIRE PREVENTION CON- 
GRESS.—The opening of the con has been fixed 


to take place at 11.45 a. m. on Monday, July 6, by 
the Lord Mayor of London, who will open the 
congress in State and will be accompanied by the 
Burgomaster of Brussels. The first congress con- 
versazione will take place on the Monday evening, 
July 6. The general and sectional discussions will 
take place on the Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day forenoons, July 7, 8,and9. The testing opera- 
tions and inspections are fixed for the afternoons 
of these days, and there will be entertainments for 
the visitors of an evening. The congress banquet 
has been fixed for Wednesday, July 8. 

SEPTIC TANKS.—On Tuesday, in the House of 
Commons, Sir John Rolieston asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whether his 
attention had been called to explosions of septic 
tanks at Exeter during the experimental stages, at 
Walton-on-Naze in December last, and at Shering- 
ham in Norfolk on May ı last, the last of whic 
caused the death of three people and injuries to 
several others ; and, if so, whether in view of the 
number of septic tanks which have lately been 
erected throughout the country, he would consider 
the advisability of making these tanks subject to a 
special licence. Mr. Long, in reply, said that he 
was aware of the unfortunate explosion at Shering- 
ham, and had received some information as to the 
other two cases referred to. The Royal Commis- 
sion on . Disposal were at present investi- 
gating the ous methods and appliances for the 

Isposal of sewage, including septic tanks, and he 
understood they had caused special inquiry to be 
made into the circumstances of the accident at 
Sheringham. Legislation would be necessary to 
give effect to the suggestion contained In the ques- 
tion, but it would seem to be desirable to await the 
Report of the Commission before determining 
whether any legislation should be undertaken on 
the subject. 

THE SANITARY INSTITUTE.—At an examination 
in practical sanitary science, held in York on June 
12 and 13, 1903, four candidates presented them- 
selves. Oaly one of them, Mr. H. H. Oakes, was 
awarded a certificate. 

THE CEMENT TRADE IN CALIFORNIA.—The 
quantity of cement imported at San Francisco in 
the year 1902, according to official statistics, was 
162,122,186 lbe., as compared with 105, 4 10, 350 Ibs. in 
the previous year. The details for the two years 


were as follows: 
I e 1901. 
Ibs. Ibs. 


From 
Belgium .......... 81,651,782 63,195,082 
ok e 75,73, oos 42,198,477 
United Kingdom.. 4, 395,999 22, 800 
Ecuador .......... 1, 00, 0 — 
Japan 1, 00 — 


The stocks of cement in warehouse on January 1, 
1902, amounted to 230,000 barrels; the importa- 
tions in 1902 were equivalent to 426,637 barrels, and 
63,000 barrels were produced locally, making a total 
of 719,637 barrels; the estimated stocks in ware- 
house and on board ships in port on January 1, 1903, 
amounted to 110,000 barrels. The consumption of 
cement in northern and Central California in 1902 
was 609,637 barrels. These figures show that, 
roughly speaking, the consumption was about 100 
per cent. paea in 1902 than the average consump- 
tion of the previous five years. British cement 
made a better show than in 1901, but no longer 
enjoys the ready sale it did. Prices ruled at about 
8s. 10d. per barrel in Fe , advancing as the 
stock decreased to from 11s. to 113. 5d. in autumn, 
when the market weakened under an increased 
supply, closing about 83. rod. to 108. according to 
quality. The new cement plant at Suisin com- 
menced o tions towards the end of August, and 
has since producing about 6oo barrels per day 
of excellent quality. This concern has secured a 
contract to supply 80,000 barrels for the construc- 
tion of the new dry dock at Mare Island Navy 
Yard, and the proprietors are so well satis- 
fied with the undertaking that they are arrang- 
ing to increase the output to 1,600 or 1,700 
barrels daily. A new factory is also being erected 
at Napa Junction, California, and will almost imme- 
diately begin operations ; its capacity will be from 
1,400 to 1,500 barrels daily. Itis asserted that when 
both these plants—Suisin and Napa—are runnin 
to their full capacity they will be able to supply 
the requirements of Northern and Central Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Bennett, the British Consul-General, 
observes that “the opinion so frequently expressed 
that foreign cement would be seater excluded from 
this market seems to be approaching realisation,” 
This view is confirmed by Mr. Vice-Consul Mor- 
timer, who writes from Los Angeles: “ American 
and foreign cement has almost driven the British 
cement out of the market in this district. I have 
two estimates of the amount of cement likely to be 
used in this district in 1903. These estimates range 
from 200,000 to 350,000 barrels, and the latter is, I 
think, nearer the mark. About half will be domestic, 
and the remainder from Germany, Belgium, and the 
United Kingdom.” The Vice-Consul at San Diego 


reports that the imports of cement in 1902 amounted 


to 17,428). 43., about the same as the previous year; 
of this the United Kingdom supplied to the value of 
9,082}. 163., the remainder coming from Belgium 
and Germany. a 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL, NEWARK-ON-TRENT.—It is 
proposed, subject to the necessary funds being forth- 
coming, to add to this school new buildings, which 
will embrace a laboratory, art-room, workshop, 
swimming-bath, headmaster’s house, and accommo- 
dation for at least 150 boys, including 30 boarders. 
The present school, in the Appleton-gate, was 
founded in 1529 by Dr. Thomas Magaus, arch- 
deacon of the East Riding, Yorkshire, who be- 
queathed to his native town an estate yielding 
about 2,700}. per annum for the maintenance of “a 
school of grammar and a school of song” and for 
other purposes on behalf of local charities and 
benefits. The governors of the school invite com- 
petitive designs for the new buildings. 


— ae oa — 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


THREATENED STRIKE AT SUNDERLAND.— Oa 
Saturday last a meeting of Sunderland ship and 
house-joiners was held in the Central Coffee 
Tavern Hall to consider the wages question. Tbe 
ship joiners are asking for an advance of 28. per 
week, and the men in the building trade have put in 
a request for an increase of Ad. per hour, bringing 
the rate up to rod. In connexion with the house 
joiners it appears that four years ago, when the 
men asked for an increase to tod. per hour, the 
masters succeeded in bringing about an agreement 
for three years at o4d. per hour, but last year, when 
the men sought to have the agreement renewed, 
the masters refused. The meeting on Satarday was 
in favour of a strike. 


— — — —— 


LEGAL. 


BERMONDSEY BOROUGH COUNCIL AND 
SURREY COMMERCIAL DOCKS CO. 


AT Southwark Police-court on Friday last week, 
Mr. Paul Taylor resumed the hearing of the 
summons taken out by the Bermondsey Borough 
Council against the Secretary of the Surrey 
Commercial Docks Co. for failing to give a 
building notice in accordance with Section 74 
of the Metropolis Management Act, in respect 
to a new structure within the gates of the docks. 
The defence was that the Company was, by 
reason of their last Special Act which gave them 
power to enlarge the docks and erect new buildings, 
&c., exempt from this section, the two being incon- 
sistent. Mr. Ryall, town clerk, appeared for the 
Borough Council and Mr. Glen, barrister, defended. 
Mr. Paul Taylor said that his view was that the 
cases quoted by Mr. Glen—The City and South 
London Railway v. London County Council, and 
The London County Council v. The London School 
Board—were ample authority for saying that a 
specific Act repealed a general Act, except upon a 
question of drainage. In regard to this new 
building there was no drainage except the carrying 
off of roof water into the docks, and, therefore, he 
thought the Dock Co.’s Special Act overruled 
Section 74 of the Metropolis Management Act in 
this case. Mr. Ryall contended that there was 
nothing inconsistent in the Dock Co. s Special Act 
with the proviso for giving the Local Authority a 
building notice. He quoted several cases in support 
of this point. Mr. Paul Taylor reserved his judge- 
ment. 


POINT UNDER SECTION 150 OF THE 
PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 1875. 


THE case of The Urban District Council of Stret- 
ford v. The Manchester South Junction and Altrin- 
cham rri Co. came before the Court of Appeal, 
composed of Lords Justices Vaughan Williams: 
Romer, and Stirling, last week on the appeal of the 
defendants from a judgment of the Vice-Chancellor 
of the County Palatine of Lancaster. 

It appeared that the railway company had pur- 
chased under their compulsory powers, on which in 
the year 1894 they constructed, a road called 
Elsinore-road, Old Trafford, leading from Seymour- 
grove, as an approach to the defendants’ Old 
Trafford station, the approach being a slope 
parallel to and adjoining thestation. The plaintiffe, 
the Urban District Council, in March, 1900, 
under Section 150 of the Public Health Act, 
1875, served the defendants with the usual 
notices to frontagers to make up the road as 
being a “street” within the meaning of the Act. 
As defendants did not comply with the notice, 
plaintifs made up the road and served defendants 
with notice, under Section 257, that 354/. 18. od. 
was due from defendants for the expenses incurred, 
and plaintiffs in the following June served the 
defendants with a demand for immediate payment. 
The defendants denied ee alleging that the 
road never was, prior to March, 1900, laid out as a 
street, nor had even been dedicated to the public, it 
being only used by the public by leave of the 
defendants. Defendants also said that before the 
works were commenced they gave the plaintiffs 
notice that the road was not a “street,” and 
that plaintifs were not entitled to give the 
notice of March, 1900, or to execute the works in 
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question. Defendants also said that the plaintiffs, in columns, casings, or sheaths of cement beton or E 


: SATURDAY, JUNE 27. 
executing the works, had wrongiy altered the width | other like agglomerate material, strengthened or not 59 A 8 , 
of the cad The plaintiffs then commenced the | with metal rods and the like, said process consist- BE fre dC hae 0 1 To Are Hille peter. 
present action, claiming a declaration that the ex- | ing in charging the said beton or agglomerate into Spi othe new Marlborou e, oway · road. 
penses incurred in making up the road, together a tubular metallic or other receptacle, the internal Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
with interest thereon and the costs of the action, | surface of which has the form of the external | Enginecrs.—Annual General Meeting, concluded. 
were a charge on the defendants’ premises in | surface of the pipe or sleeve to be obtained, in . 
Elsinore-road, and to have such charge enforced by | closing the ends of the receptacle (after the founda- — — 
the appointment of a receiver. The Vice-Chancellor | tion or lining of metal rods has been previously 
at the trial gave judgment in favour of the plaintiffs, | embedded in case the pipes to be made are formed | SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPBRTY ; 
declaring that the amount claimed was 2 charge | of strengthened beton), and in then subjecting this BSTATE EXCHANGE REPORT 
upon the defendants’ premises. -Hence the present | receptacle: to a rotary: movement, which under : 
appeal of the defendants. : the action of centrifugal force’ uniformly moulds} June 3.—By G. Trortore & Sons (at 
In the result their Lordships upheld the decision | and compresses the material placed in the Interior - Frome). «© i 
of the Vice-Chancellor, and dismissed the appeal | against the surface of the mould and.expels water Great Eim, Somerset. —Elmhurst and 2. 21. 
with costs. and air. Newiand's Farm, 9 a. ar. 8 p., fi, y. T. 4 I. 765 
June 4.— By Pao Mites, & MADDISON l 
- (at Bungay). 


Mr. Haldane, K.C., Mr. Clarkson, and Mr. Mark 1,461 of 1902.—A. ASHWORTH : Cowls Jor Ventilating l 
Earsbam, Norfolk. be Duke's Head, p.-h., 


Romer were counsel for the appellants ; and Mr. Shafts and Chimney Tops. . 
Astbury, K.C., and Mr. A. Grant for the respondents In a ventilating cowl or bood, a funnel-shaped 


— — adjunct having its produced axis below the centre Wortw. all, Noriolle.—- Four ne ‘cohiages and i 
PRR of 115 exit, and provided with Internal helical dlades 55 a. 5 5 Pe esae 5 oF gone a es 160 
e and means for d ti d i th b els ; HINER INTER (at Bristol). 
PATENTS OF THE W between the 5 oe Win ate EA rents Wrington, Somerset.—Leigh Hole Farm, 184 a. 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.*® „)) Ratan ewan 5,200 
6 of 1 G. F. THOMSON: Manufacture of 18,031 Of 1902.—D. G. EDNIE: Windows. Four freehold Cottages and oa. ar. Pi Pe seve ce 150 
2.—G. F. N: i i „16 a. 2 r. 38 p., f..... 
artical 8575 and Apparatus therefor. A window having one or both sashes hung by arious enclosures, 16 a. 2 r 1,440 


1 welght-cords or chains whose ends are pivotall 
The process of manufacturing artificial stone, con- Secured in keyhole slotted plates fitted in the 
sisting in running an. artificial stone 5 5 a | sashes. 

liquid condition into moulds arranged in such a I of 1903.—O. WALL and R. G. HUGHES: Lo chs 
manner that the flagstones or other articles to be 1 5 Sashes and the Like. 


This consists in the combination with a sheet-metal 


9 p. f. and c. ———E 222222ũꝙĩũ 400 
Farmhouse and 111 a. 1r. 24 P., f. and e. 15,425 
An occupation farm, 73 a. fr. 39 p.» f. and c... 1,175 

orwich). 


cast are on edge, applying pressure to the upper | Tivetshall, Norfolk.—The Railway Farm, 99 a. 


i tones or other articles, and r. E . 1 ö q 1700 
e e mixture to set. i casing, and a depending plate, of a staple secured East Carlton, N orfolk.— Freehold double cottage, ° . 
11,372 of 1902.—R. STANLEY: Manufacture of in said plate, a spring-urged bolt in said casing, a W. T. 10“. 1 EE 123 


depending hasp on one end of the bolt to take over 
said staple, a loose collar on and a roller in the 
apposite end of the said bolt, a supplementary bolt 
parallel to the main bolt and held in straps forming 
one piece with the base plate of the casing. 
0,907 of 1903. — A. JANKIEWICZ : Door-closing 
Apparatus. 
A door-closing apparatus comprising a braeket 
fixed to the door and carrying a drum formed with 
a portion of a high-pitch screw-thread, which latter 
effects the closing of the door by acting upon the 
friction-roller of a weighted lever also fixed to the 
door, and controlled by adjuetable means secured to 
the door-post, or case, and whereby the said screw- 
drum is held stationary (or practically so) in its 
bracket, l 
6,989 of 1903.—A. W. ZETTERBERG : Sign Boards, 
Glass Ceilings, or the Like. 
This relates to sign boards, glass ceilings, and the 
like of glass, which consists of one or more 
plates and one or more nor-transparent plates 
arranged behind the said glass plates and having 
letters, ornaments, or the like cut in them, the 
arrangement that the letters, ornaments, and the 
like are formed by holes or openings in the said 
non-transparent plates, and that the bottoms of the 
said holes or openings consist of reflecting-plates 
coloured in the same manner as the edges of the 
said holes or openings. ; 


Earthenware Sanitary Pipes, Cable Conduits, Ridge 
Tiles, Roofing Tiles, and Other like Objects. 

The mould employed consists of a fixed cylindrical 
core of somewhat greater length tban the pipe to be 
moulded, and equal to its interior diameter. Sur- 
rounding this, leaving a space sufficient for the 
thickness of the intended pipe, is a cylindrical mould, 
equal in length to the core. A cyſindrical plunger 
works up from below and another down from above 
within the said space, so that thé material, after 
being introduced therein, is compressed between the 
two plungers by the descent of the upper one, and is 
raised for delivery ln a moulded state by the ascent 
of the lower one in conjunction with the outer 
mould to slightly above the core of the mould. The 
inner wall of the mould and the outer surface of the 
core are preferably kept lubricated, resulting in a 
smooth polish upon the outer and inner surfaces of 
the pipe. The latter being moulded to the exact 
length required, no cutting devices for such purpose 
are needed, but grooving devices are provided for 
socketed pipes or conduits. The requisite pressure 
for working the plungers is obtained by two 
hydraulic rams, which, for the sake of convenience 
and safety, it is preferable to employ. 

11,890 of 1002.—C. TONGES: Means for Controlling 
the Flow of Liquids from or to Chambers, Pipes, and 
other Receptacles. 

Means for preventing the escape of liquids from 


1024 eee „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „ 0 Corr reer „„ 150 
By KUSLRVS. 
Chigwell Row.—Great House and 33 a. or. 10 p., 
C. ee ee eee Oe „%%% „„ „„ „„ 
The Upiands and 148. 3 r. 30 p.; also Chapel 
Cottages, f., y. r. 71. 1733. . 
Main rd., freehold cottage and q acrre 300 
By Tuomas, PEYER, & MiLEs. ‘ 
Eaton Socon, Beds.—The Eaton Socon Brewery 
and six licensed houses, fi 2,825 
l By ALFRED RICHARDS. . 
Tottenham.—ro, Stamford - rd., u.t. 51 yrs., g. r. 
ai, yr. 214. 959 53533255555565565„6%„ ee eoee „%„%%%%%%%%„%„„„ „„ oe 210 
By Rosins & Hing. 
Piccadilly.—5, Air- at., u. t. 15 J., R. r. rod,,. 
7. T. 1504 „„ „„ ee 2,900 
Belgravia. 105) Ebury-st., u. t. 191 yrs., B-r. 64., 
T. 904. to 60 OO Ow Oe „66 „„%„%6„ 800 
a Chesham-st., ut. 164 yrs., g. r. a, yr 


1752 22 5 6 66 „ „ „ „ „ S999 T PP＋])53 7,510 
By Rocers, CHAPMAN, & Tuomas, 


2r. 27 P- —— 22 —— —2— crees „ oe ee cece 2,190 
Islington. —Caledonian-rd., &c., i.g.r.'s 1402., u.t. ' 


. r 2 ° r 4. e.. . 

hambers, pipes, or the like, consisting in the outlet — n. 44 yrs., g T. 184. ee e 2,000 
aperture of the said chambers, pipes, or the like eaten Ee copier BBB 
being covered with a permeable substance such as MEETINGS. 


fine wire-netting, silk gauze, or the like, which 
material allows the liquid to pass when pressure is 
exerted thereon, but on the pressure or suction 


“pe 4 


FRIDAY, JUNE 19. 
Institution of Civil Sngincers.— Engineering Confer- 


i i luded. lots of freehold building land (in lots) 1, 360 
action being removed does not allow any air to | ence, conc p re 3 
pass through it, thereby preventing the liquid con- Saturpay, J 8 l Stine ea Oe 5 A 
tained in the vessels from moving either forwards 5 Association, — Visit to the Building PI ies ft., 1 soak og Seis » area 5 

races bien. 3pm., 1 2,100 ft., f., y. r. 2000. ec ee eee oo 
or backwards. ’ Incorporated British Institute of C ertificd Carpenters, By Dixon & Co. 


2, of 1903.—J. A. WILKIE : 4 Combination 
pee Dein System of Electric-light Wiring 
and Tubing. 

A combination fireproof “ draw-in ” system of 
electric-light wiring and tubing, whereby the tubes 
or other mechanical protection of ‘the conductors 
are so arranged and twined with cord or wire that 
the conductors may be drawn into or withdrawn 
from the tubes at. any time from either end of the 
tube. te 

2,577 Of 1903.—C. E. JEFFCOCK and W. H. YARDLEY: 
Apparatus for Breaking or Crushing Pulverulent 
Substances. | 

In toggle plates used in apparatus fcr breaking or 

crushing pulverulent substances, in combination, a 

nose part, a sleeve part, and shearable pins, the 

nose part being located and adapted to slide within 
the sleeve part, the nose and sleeve parts being 
formed with holes adapted to register, and the pias 
of a definite shearing resislance being adapted to 


— Visit to the Building Trades Exhibition, Royal Agri- 
cultural Hall. 3 p.m. a 
MONDAY, JUNE 22. : 
Royal Institute of British Architects. nak Special 
general meeting to confirm, in accordance with lause 3 
of the Charter, the resolution passed at the special genera 
meeting of June 8, viz. :—‘‘ That, subject to the sanction of 
the Lords of the Privy Council, the words during the five 
ears from the date of approval of this Provision by the 
ivy Council’ be omitted from the proviso of By-law 9. 
(2) Sixteenth general meeting (ordinary) to present the 
Royal Gold Medal for the Promotion of Architecture, con. 
ferred by his Majesty the King, to Mr. Charles Follen 
McKim, of New York, for his executed works as an 
architect. 8 p.m. : ; 


Hanover-sq.—No. 9 (S), f., y.r. 3750........ — 12,750 


Ealing.— 1a, 13, 14, 15 19, and 25, Kirchen-rd., 
u. t. 55 YTB, Zor. 314, 5. T. 174JIII ... 3,510 
aa By James Witson. 
Catford.—75 and 77, Catford-hill, wt. 60 yrs., g. r. 
C e e 635 
y Gro. Yeates & Sons (at Worcester! 
Elmley Lovett, Worcester.—The Mont F arm, 
134 A. 1 r. 12 p., f. (in lots) 8 2, C65 
„ June 10.— By Baxter, PAw un, & LEPPER. 7 
Westerham Hill, Kent.—Main road, two enclo- 
sures ra land with farm buildings, 3 a. 3r. N 
I P., 1... cccvncney 22 5 © eooo 
as By DRYSDALE, NURSE, & Co. i d 
Stamford Hill.—72 and 76, Daleview-rd., u.t. 55 1 
YTS., g. r. red. 6S., y. r. 64 IJ. — ccee wane 50 
By Wm. Hol Lis. l 
Finchley.—Cavendish-av., Lamorran, Weatholme, 
and Parkdene, f., y. r. 1354. . 1,790 


Tuxspay, JUNE 23. 


Royal Institute of British A rehitects. Annual dinner, 
Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole. 7, for 3. 30 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24. 


Royal Institute of British A rchitects.—Meeting of 
the Presidents of the Allied Societies. 


5 . ° ~ 2 2 8 Hendon-la Hirstleigh, f. v. T. 9 992955 „66 „6 „ 1 6 
engage with such holes when in register and to Junior Institution of Engineers. — Visit to Messrs. is By Horne & G0 i 
locate the nose and sleeve parts in operative con- | Spiers & Pond's model laundries, art dyeing and chemical Dulwich.—43 and 49, Oakhurst-gr., ut. 75 yrs., 


cleaning, and steam carpet · beating department, 140, 
Battersea Park- road, S. W. 6. 30 p. m. ip oe 

Butlders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works’ Instit tion. 
Half · yearly meeting of the Directors, 8 p. m. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 25. 


London Master Builders A ssoctation.—General Pur. 
pose Committee. 3 p.m. 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 
Engineers.— Thirtieth Annual General Meeting, Ken- |. 
sington., ' 


dition, so that upon such resistance being exceeded 
the nose part will recede within the sleeve part. 


2,587 of 1903.—W. F. WILMOT, E. I. SMITH, and 
S. GoLLIEk: Fireproof Floors, Ceilings, and the 
Like. 

In the construction of floors and ceilings of 

buildings, vault covers, and the like, the provision 

of suspender rods and centre-piece supporting 
beams hung thereon. 

5,978 of 1903.—F. HENNEBIQUE: Process or Method 
of Making Pipes, Conduits, Columns, Casings, or the 
Like of Cement Beton or other Agglomerate Material. 


A process or method of making pipes, conduits, 


Bele 20l., y. Tr. 10 a 680 
S By F. Jou &. Co. , 
Leyton.—Lea Bridge-rd., two plots of building 
land eoeeposvossooosoaconesonsoneopooaosveo 2 
By MATTHEWS, Matruews, & GOODMAN. l i 
Hampstead.—4o, Agincourt-rd., u. t. 82} yis., g. r. 
Jh, gt 517 (including mortgage) aaa lace 550 
y MIDDLETON & CRACKNELL. i . 
Hampstead.—14, Gayton-cres. and plet of land in 
rear, part f. and part u. t. 65 yrs, gor. 64., 
E.. 854. 339999999 ꝗꝙ—ꝙ—ꝙ—7—＋ͤ—RR QA AZ.... 046 1, 700 
By RusHwortH & STEVENS. ; 
Notting Hill.—Norland-sq., f. g. r. 302., reversion = 
Anerley.—Beverley-rd., Ab., gave 2782., rever- ; — 
j SiOn in OF YIS. os ne snc since caiesevescevoscce 6,6c0 
Bist y C. P. Wir r. 
South Mimms, Middx.—New- g., the, Wash 8 
Farm, 70 a. 3 r. 32 p., f., V. T. 110. sco 3,250 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26. 


Junior Institution of Engincers.—At the Finsbury 
Technical College (by permission of the authorities, and 
on the invitation of Mr. R. P. Howgrave Graham) Mr. 
Graham will deliver a lecture, illustrated by experiments, 
on! High-Frequency Electric Discharges.” 9.30 p.m. 

Incorporated Association of Municipal and County 


* All these applications are in the stage in which 
15 be mada. Engineers. — Annual General Meeting, continued. 


opposition to the grant of Patents upon them can 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued), 
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1 49 YTS., g. r. ng 108., w. r. ), “Andover-rd., u. t. STONE. Battens, 23 in. and 3in. by 7 in. 3 5 8 8 10 o 
U * es Petersburg : first yellow deals, 3 in da 
° oe 157. G6 ? A y II in. Cecesererces e „ ‘ 
a) 5 ames · xd. (S. üt 404 Jrs, zi 1 765 5 twee : 11 per ft. cube, deld rly. depét. Do: 3 in. by . 15 8 8 3 10 
ecco 6 e %% „ „ „ „ 2 6 B 10 
4 and go, Toliington Pk., f., y. r. seh. n 205 Beers Down — boo on A Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 13100 15 o o 
„ and 140, Usher“ rd., f. 72 410 Grinshill ocks .... r 6 i 5 55 Gees ated oe mey 6 
e 8 8 ees 6 6 6 % % eee ? : a 10 0. in. b „„ 1 ae I o 0 1 
. Fark. —19, Bristol-rd., u. t. : Yrs., K. r. 7⁰⁵ Brown Portland ia blocks 5 “a : ans.. s.. 1 . mro o 28 oo 
. „ de r Red Corsehill 1 9 i Third yellow deals, 3 in, by 210 O 1210 0 
-by- —12 5 1 2 I 
Sh e W. r. 202. 1 5 964 yrs., . n Closeburn Red Freesto ne 2 8 3 ” ‘Do: ain broin EER . 13 10 0 14 © 0 
epis 5 .—90, 92, 96, and 98, Percy. rd., 105 d n 2 4 1 k Bat E E E 10 © o 14 o o 
5 » ET. 244. „r. 14343. 2 York Stonz— w ö *Ʒ 4 10 0 O. 11 006 
Rakes a ade ARTHUR ALDRIDGE & Co. 1,425 Koeln S Quality. C 
** and 105, High-st., ut. 7 _| Scappled random blocks , 7 11 In. 24 10 0 13 10 0 
Bayswater. 59, Hersiordred., 0. 8 ? 1.380 6 in. sawn two sides land 3 z0 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depot. u 2 in. byg in. 23 10 o 1410 © 
2 ai) OR Hoey — VVV 
mene. ib ani . Glier wk ah 4 VVV „ „ n bee . 3210 9 33 5 9 
6, e , ute < F 1,180 Dit Ditto .... 885 2 6 Pitch nine iali. vee ee 910 0 10 10 0 
73% . 1 1 „ gt xl, y. r. 10 l Goo two sides ” i aS E 1 ea 18 o o 
By Wii Crina C -e 30 random sizes). 0 113 ellow Pine Fi regular dines ss 10 0. 1 0 0 
e ga Mile 5 3 2 41 Ke = 3 one ” 25 Oddments a. = 33 © o upwards. | 
fo and 52, Great Prescott., fi y-t. n e. 21075 4 . Te Seconds, regular aizes .. . .. a410 o ab 10 o 
saer se South a piot of building land, area (det g in, dia diiio o B 1 5 Yellow Pine Oddments . .. so o o 2 0 0 
ic By | 55 „ . 290 8 * $ 57 n” Kauri 5 per ft. . ' p 8 6 pe 5 
8 84. w.r. Pi as Nortia (S), u. t. 31 yrs. +9 Br. 6 in. sawn two aaa 3 o per ft. cube 99 ge, per cb a Logs— ös 6 a 
t 2 E O in. sawn two sides, | Staal Los Pr H. cake | 
and Reese s a » f. g r. 10l., reversion in 20 350 | 40 ft. 5 8 ft Wainscot Oak gs, per ft. “ste 8 o 2 6 
ae: and oe 5 oe two sides per ft. super. s Di Names O pah üp de oso o5 6 
e 12 w.r „ 0% % %% 0 — 55254522266 cece 
Mil E iia 0 999292 „ „66 „„ 3 in. sa eee 97 in. Š 66969 „6 „60 o 0 7 
Peer ae Mile End-rd. (S), u. t. 14 yrs., a 1 random, N 1 2 ; i a E Heaton Tabas AS : f 
0 210 f. ‘faced random 5 ” co, per ft. sup.as inch ive 
e.r. 44} A A oa eee aie SSlets „ u. t. | yrs., gr. 71. a, „„ 6% „„ „„ „ „„ 0 Selected, Figury, per ft. sup. as 0 o 9 O 0 11 
8 By Morcan, Barnes, & Cuarx. 47° Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in blocks, a FFG or 6 
ab Fare —Albion-rd., Merlewood, Wavre ” 15 n ö in. sawn both * 3G ee cube. Dry Walnut, American, per ft. sup. ee 
z T. inch 665255262 „ 66 „ 
apne Redlands, £. y rick Ledge, The Rowans,. | „ aaa 7 2558 Teak, per load vs. a7 o'o soo 
-rd., nine plots of b. 814 NN 340 a aoe epôt erican White eee 212 0 0 
Langley 5 C. five plots of buiding tend, f. 1,660 * ae Ses Se a Per ft. cube ....cccccecnccsesses O 
Caterham, Surrey. » & F, Routier. 650 8 Prepared Fi ° 4 o a oe 
building 5 5 mIs two plots of ES SLATES. 1 in. by 7 55 Velos, planed and Per square. 
Bc ü £ s.d. shot.. eseese. 013 6 
Rer Warwick. — Copsewood Grange Estate, S9 10 bast biae Bangor. 23 2 6 per 1000 or s200at ry. d 1 in. by BA in. yellow, planed and 3 o17 6 
„ an o POA — 9292 17,000 Toe best seconds , A i g 77 i ‚aep. x} in. L by a yellow, planed and 0 14 o o 18 0 
= 20 
pinire ci on dheg foe Egr le mgl Seed a TOS RO 447 ade coh OS TT 
7 g. r. for ground. or oA roben bi z ; Ok: sses 
2 — ion ; re c, for copyhold Tie e is 10 0b benti ao 12 50 g ” 1 in. EIo white, "planed and orn 6 o 13 6 
r 79 0 aa i „ „ „„ 
N q. c. for quarterly rentals 7. = fm 3 Rabat 20X10 st blue Portmadoc 6 50° 5 5 12 in. seed y 1 in. white, planed ‘and om 4 q 
P. a- or Per annum; l fading green.. e eeece * 
5 st, fox ber e. rd. ſor seeds ad for Pee 57 n > a à 5 ” 75 zi ms "by 7 inch yellow matched and 0 4 6 % s 
š U * erace ; ba 0 — 1 
av. for avenue; gdns. for FFF 16x 8 ” 12 10 0 5 a rin, by 7 in. or: Y Jointed sr ea o 110 o 13 6 
gr. for i 5 0 70 Hs Zin. by 7 in. white do. as 014 o 013 o 
18X10 a ar 0 2 n a xin. b De do. do do 335 5 om 6 


grove ; b. h. for boer- house 
3 pb. for public-house ; 0. fer 


offices ; s. for 
6x8 „ e Rise. 2 j a i [See al 
ce also page 643. 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


(For some Contracts, &., still open, but not included in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 
Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. Riso to 
en E T 
Machinery for Lifting Boats . . . . Auztrian Government 100,000 Kronen, 75,000 Kronen, and 50, 000 Kronen .| Mar. 3, 1901 


— Sn TT Se AES ee ee AEE —— 


Nature of Work or Materials. 
—— 1 


New Laundry, &c.,a at Smallburgh wore ea ae . Smallburgh Union...... „ %% % ‚——— F. Davies. Solicitor, North Walsham .. POY TIE % „ IIe eee 
Small Mission Church. New Malden 6% % %%% %%% 26% „10 6% % Oe. V. Davison, Architect, New Malden „ „ 6 2 6 % %%% („666 „„ „ „„ „ „ 4 „ 4 60 6% % %%„ ee 
Additions to Workhouse ......... 8 —L[—ꝛ . —ͤ—d tL Truro Guardians... .... . F. Truscott, Board Room, Workhouse, Truro . . ⁊ 
Shelters, Ge. . . . ee seiis . . .. Weston-super- Mare U. DC... resas veel H. Nettleton, Surveyor, Town Hall, Weston-super-AMlare 
Villa, Stotfeld, near Elgin .. .. . ul. 4e —— C. C. Dolg, Architect, Eigin . . . . 
Six Shops. Cud worth. oat Barnsley . . e 8 , ß e eee tans ates 
Additions to Goods shel V e e Great western Railway SORTAT .d. K. Milis, Paddington Station, London 
Paving Works. . . e e e eee Tipton U.D.C.. e W. H. Jukes, Surveyor, Public Offices, TIip ton eee 
Road Works ...... PEE ETET . . SOwWerby Bridge U.DC... ‘Town Surveyor, Sowerby Bridge . . = 
Street Work . . . ee Wednesbury Town Council.. E. M. Scott, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wednesbury ............... 
Cast-iron Pipes... . . Mountain Ash U. D. C. e Linton, Town Hall, Mountain Ad e eee ee ee eee ee ees 
Sewers, &¢. vilia- ‘road .. e senses . . . . . . . . Lanchester R. D. C. . . . . G. W. Westgarth, Surveyor, Lanchester .......000.cc ccc ccesee 
Sewers, KC. Wharfdale- street... ... . ..... . . . . . Wednesbury Corporation. ee E. M. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Wednesbury............... 
Sewers, KC. Alum Rock- . PONA EAA E A OT Birmingham Corporation . ... J. Price, C ity Engineer, Birmingham P EE E E E 
Sewers, Edentown C F. Barker, Surveyor, 14, Bank-street, Carlisle 
Pier Works, Largs Pler . . . J) ĩꝰ˙”-. “ Glasgow & 8. W. R. ‘Company’. F. H. Gillies, St. Enoch Station, (lago ·ũW W w Pw P P . . 
Sewers, &c., Chatterton and elsewhere corer Ramsbottom (Lancs) U. D. C. . J. Diggle, Civil Engineer, Hill-street, Hey wood e 
House, Castle- street. Tredegar ...| The ‘'l'rustees ..... . e T. Jones, 50, Commerelal- road, Trede gar . . 
Road Metal, c., Tankerton Estate. “Whitstable .. wi e A. A. Kemp, Surveyor, Whltatable . . 
®Erection of University coge = Speed e eee The Committee Sees se 8886 e Gibbs & Flock ton, Architects, 15, St. James's-row. Sheffield............ 
New Floor Surface Drainage, & c. . S e City of London Union ......... S nth Clerk to the Guardians, 61.1 B. irtholomew-close, UHC ˙²˙²˙¹ð¹kAͤͤ 
Chapel, Leeming. Bedale ee N A. Shepherd, Leeming, JC 
Additions to Club Premises, Ellerby. Tad. "Leeds .. e 5 G. Midgley, East Ward, Liberal Ciub, Leeds J sievseies 
Additions to Chapel, Nelson. Wales e ee R. S. Griffiths, Architect, Tonypandy UU! t ꝗ 
Pair of Villas, Skircoat, Halifax... toe —ů w. —h—Q W. C. Williams, Architect, 29, Southgate, Halifax . 
Drainage Works at Workbouse. Damer’s-road .. eee eee, Dorchester Guardlans . . . . | A. I.. T. Tilley, Architect, South-street, Dorchester 
Asphalting Play Grounds at Schools, Fairfield ......... Cockermouth School Board . .. . T. C. Burn, School Board Offices, Cockermouth... csccsscccessecsse sce 
Road Works, Garfleld- road, and others e Enfleld U. D. C. .. . . . . .] R. Collins, Surveyor, Court House, Enfleld . 
Underground Convenience, „ oseon . Stroud U. D.C. ee ee vse xec E. N. Witchell, 1, Lansdown, Stroud 177 E EE AT 
Water Supply Works, Blackwood ....... eee eee, Lanark County “Council TORTE Warren & Stuart, Civil Engineers, 94, Hope ‘street, Qlasgow,......00... 
Additions to Gas Works eee e . COLWYN Bay U. D. C. . . . .. J. C. Pennington, Engineer, Colwyn Bay sre 
Paving Works at Sewage Works, ¥ Wente . Salford Town Council L. C. Evans, Town Hall, Salford y ces 
Chimney, Low Fields... e . eee eee .. Bland, Yorks, U. D. C. J. Clarkson, Council Offices, III 8 ie 
Road Works, Holeombe-road .. . Tottingdon (Lancs ) P. 0. “Tipton... L. Kenyon, Surveyor, 33, Chapel-street, Tottington... 5 
Tower, St. Luke's Church, Mow Cop, Staffs . PARR C. Hodson Fowler, Architect, The College, Durham. 
Hospital, Purdysburn . . . . . . . . Belfast Corporation sees . 2 . YOUN & Mackenzle, Architecta, Rin! E ens 
Additions to Holy Trinity Schools, Barnstaple . .. . . J. C. Southeomhe, Architect, Barnstaple .. as 
Works at Greenhouses, &c., at St. „ Cemetery] Rochester Town Council , e W. T. Callund. Surveyor, 2, South-avenue, Rochester... 3 
Additions to Workhouse . . . . . . . . .] Lutterworth Guardians ..,......, e W. M. Cowdell, Architects. 12, Greyfriars, Leicester .. ..... .. . ..... 
Additions to Bethany Chapel, Maesteg. ee 5 W. Baddoe Rees, Architect, 37, St. Mary-street, Cardiff. 
Walls, c., at Retort House, Gaythorn ....... Manchester Corporation ...............{ J. G. Newbigging, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Manchester e 
Ten Houses, Upper Rushton- a Thornbury, Yorks... e Walker & Collinson, Architects, 227, Swan- arcade. Bradford ......... 
Schools, Georgetown. bie ——tt . . Merthyr Tydfil School Board . J. I.. Smith, Architect, 50. High-street, Merthyr Tydfil ....... 
Additions to Schools, Dowiain.. . . . a —. . . .. . do. do. 
Re- erection of the City Mills, Morley, Yorks... E 88 ets Buttery & Birds, Architects, Queen-street, Morle e 
Bridge, Saredon . . . . . . . . .. . . ... . . . . . . . ͤ . eee, Cannock (Staffs) R.D.C. esses H. M. Whitehead, Surveyor, ne near Sta ord... „„ 
Street Works, &c., Cowper- street . Luton Town Council. N G. Sell, Town Hall, Luton. FEA e E 
Broken Granite, &c. (1,200 tons) . ..... Lewes Town Council.. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lewes 22 ĩͤ ase e 
Additions to Gas vo Alblon-strest e .. Salford Corporatlon . W. W. Woodward, Engineer, (ins Offices, Salford... 
Granite Road Metal . .. . CC North Walsham (Norfolk) U. D. C...] E. J. Stimpson, Survey or, North Wals ham 
Sewers, &c., 1 Warley.. ores eseri e . Oldbury Town Council. T. H. Shipton, Surveyor, Public Buildings, Oldbury . 
Car Shed, Bridgefolß a.. . e Rochdale Corporation . . . .. ..] S. S. Platt, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Rochidale . 


t Works, Pitt- street. &c.... ö 
ne & Cart Sheds at Centrai Depot, Longneid-av. 
Sewerage Works, Ferrybridge e. . . . . 


Water Supply Works... . . . i 
Hous, Mea iune, Cliffe End, g T e e 


Stabling, &c., Leys, Tamworth . .. . . . . evens ses 


I, Pontygwaith, Wales .......... —— . —- 
Tare Cottages, Newton- le- Willows, LANCS Loss, 
Water Supply Works, Brigntocck .. . 
1 Setta, &c., near Oldham. F 

WT HO. ccc sss © 6% %%% „ „ „6 
Six “sho English-street, Amag g, . 
Underground Conveniences, High-atreet ” TAEA | 
Bridge, Bishopton-road... ee 
Road Materials, &c. (2, 650 tons). ee S0 >e 
Works at Market 05 e 8 saost 
Water Supply Works... CCC 
Macadam OSC % COKE HOSES EES TSH „% % % „% %% %% „% % „%% „ REET: 
Sewers, 8 „21 miles) Kelty e C rere d 
Slag Road Metal . . . . . . . . . . . . 

Quarter Sessions and Police Court Buildings, &c.......... 

New Electric Power Statlon .. 2 . Shaw 
Road Works, Newton, near Mansfleld......... 10 
Refuse Destructor S EETA ris ecaeteas ee 

*Iron Staircases at Edmonton Workhouse . . . 

Cleaning Paluting, &c., of Town Hall . SE 

*Making-up and Paving 55 road ...... ne 

„New Church, Walton-le- Dale 99 6. 
Sewerage Works... e „ e i 

"Şewerg Works ......ccccesscsccerscccsccccsene csse C ` 

"Furnishing of Schools at Parkeston ......sseesessseseseseees l 

*Pipe Trenches, &c., at S. W. Hospital, Stockwell 

*Roadmaking in 5 me e e 

*Two-storey Building g.. FCC 

New Orphanage . ——.—.———.¶——— * ——— 2 . J, 

New Coast Guard Buildings, West Buy 

New Cottage and Alterations to Police Station............ 
Station Buildings, Leith, N. B. 2 66 

*Hot-water Warming Apparatus. FCC 

*Additions to various Depots 2. . e 

»Anphalte Paving, Windsor-place, e... . R 

Five Dust Vans, e PEO T 

*Making-up, &c., Lauderdale- road, &c. e 

*Alterations to 403- 409, Mile End- road. V i 

Enlargement of Post Office, Portsmouth... EE RAEO | 

d Maklng-up Road e 22 2 Z 2 . 

600 feet Weldless Steam Pipes 

Quenast, Guernsey, &c., Granite oo... . . 


*Block of Tenement Dwellings, Fdgware-roaq . 

„Four Blocks of Dwellings in nie E; e 
Four Houses, Settle-street, Millom ......... askeri isss 
Business Premises, Oxford-place, Norwich .. 8 
Twenty Coke Ovens at Collierles, West End, Batl. S. 
Deepening Shaft, &c., Northawran, Yorks...... aise er 
Additions to Office, St. Peter's Close... A 

„Roller Blinds at Cottage Homes, Croyde don 

* Restoration of St. James's Church. 


i 


ö The Committee % %s eee 
The ruten eee 


' “Thrapston ong Northants) R. D. C. 
C... sense 
_ Battervea Borough Council... . 


CONTRACTS, 


By whom Required, Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by 


Stockport Corporatlon . . 
Ealing ‘Town Coune ll. re 
Pontefract R. D. C.. is 
<toring-on-Thames Water Co., td. 


J. Atkinson, Civil Engineer. St. Peteragate, Stockport. 
Council's Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 
J. Waugh, Civil Engineer, Sunbridge Chambers, Bradford 
G. H. Robins, Engineer, Mansion House Chambers, London, E.C. 
P. Taylor & Co., Architects, Milnsbridge 
J. W. Godderidge, Architect, Tauiworth,.............068 . 


Newton-ln-Makertield U.D.C.......... C. Cole, Town Hall, Earlestown.. 


Royton U . . T. Blessington, Surveyor, Town Hall, Royton ......... 
Electricity Department, Lombard-road, attersea, S. W. 
Messrs. Wormall Bros., & Co.......... 
‘Stockton-on-Tees Corporation.. s. Borough Engineer, Borough Hall, Stockton 
do. do. 
Bedford Corporatlon . R. O. Seacome, Town Hall, Bedford . 
‘Trowbridge U. D.C.. 


Dungannon (Ireland) Jolnt Comm. 


Kettering U. D.C. 2 T. R. Sinith, Surveyor, Market-place, Ketterlng . . 
Dunfermline District Committee .] Kyle & Co., Civil Engineers, 13, George-street, Edinburgh... 
Witham n W. B. Blood, Council Offices, Witham es 

‘County Borough of Sunderland...... W. & T. HR. ‘Milburn, Architects, 25, Fawcett- -street, Sunderland... 


Sheffield Electric UES Committee 
Blackwell R.D.C... eh 


H. Silcock, Surveyor, 67, Westgate, Mansfield 


Worthing Corporation’ e 8 F. Roberts, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, Worthing... be deere. 
Strand Unlonn . eee . Clerk of the Guardians, 15, Henrietta- street, Coy ent Garden, Ww Oe 
Fulham Borough Council osses Council's Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham , 5 ts 


do. 


do. 
The Bullding Hoimmit tee The Vicarage, Walton-le-Dale .. 


St. Columb (Cornwall) R. D.C. . R. H. Worth, Engineer, Geor ye-street, Plymouth... e 
Watford U. D. C.. e Offices of the Councll, 14, High-street, Watford. . whe 
. Ramsey School Board . ...] J. W. Start, Architect, Colchester ..... E EEE aseanesesssiseesaron 
Metropolitan Asylums Board.. 3 Office of the Board, Embankment, ECO et 85 
Borough of Fulham . . . . .. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, S. W. CCC 
J. Robertson & Sous. . T. George & Son, Old Square, Ashton- under-Lyne 88 xed 
St. Pancras Female Orphanage, c.] S. d. Goss, Architect, 3, Broad-street-bulldings, E.C... ee 
Admlralty . . . Superintendent Civil Engineers, H.M. Breakwater, Portland e 

County of Southampton County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester q 


‘Caledonian Rallway CO 
Middlesex Asylum 1 Commit. 
Hornsey U. D. C. . . Council's Engineer, 99, Southwood- lane, Highgate, N 
Borough of Paddington PET Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, , Paddington N 

do. O. 


J. Blackburn. 302. Buchanan-street, Glasgow... 


do. do. 
Whltechapel D Office of the Guardians, 74, Vallance- road, TEEPE E. 


H.M. Office of Works n The Postmaster, Post Office, Portemouth... 
Leyton D 2 Council's Surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton, E. CCC 
Acton U. D.C. , Surveyor to the Council, 242, High- street, Acton, W. 


Borough of Kingston-on- ‘Thames .. 
Town Hall, Marylebone-lane, Oxford-street, W. 

Town Clerk, Town Hall, Spa-road. S.E. eserse 

J. H. Key, Salthouse- road, Millom.. 

Mr. C. Larking  .............eceees e 

3 T. H. Brierley, Batley tss 

Walsh & Nicholas, Architects, Halifax.. 

T. Harrison, Union Ofħices, Wolver hampton... fa 

Clerk to the Union, Union Ones, ‘Tooley street, SE. 


Arnold, Baker, & Day, Solicitors, The Pre cincta, Rochester. 


Wolverhampton Guardians.. ere 
St. Olave’s Union 


—L[—b .————2 
——̃ ũ ũ „ „„ „„ „6 


„„ „%. 6 e SOE %% „„ „e 


E 7 eee Architect, Tony- -pandy. %%% % % %%% „%% „„ „ „„ „ „„ „% „ „%„%„%„6„ „ 660 LEKET] 
. J. Chadwick, Civil Engineer, Bleteniey—.—.—t.———— 5 


9 393＋⁵* 


W. H. Stephens & Sons, Architects, 15. Donegall-square N., Belfast 


H. G. Nicholson-Latley, Surveyor, Town Hall, Trowbridge A 
J. H. H. Swiney, Civil Engineer, Avenue Chambers, Belfast. 


Te Electric Supply Department, Commercial- Ta Shettield . 


eee „„ „%%% 


6 %% %% % ‚‚——fff—f.̃ %% R᷑ 


|: Borough Surveyor, Clattern House. Kingston-on- Thames 


66955697 eessre 
„%%% %%% ret reeecesasene . 


POR %% Feo COE ODeHOEOE EER ses 


O. Bond, Architect, 15, Upper King- ‘treet, Norwich h ee. ate 


2 


Clerk to the Napsbury Asylum Committee, Guildhall, Westminster 


LITEKE 


i [See also neat page. 
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PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. Application 


Assistant Civil Engineers (H.M. Naval F Council Select Committee . . . .] Not Stated .. .. . . . . . ...... . . . . . . . 44e. 


(EL 0 6 ee LALEA E] 296 00,008 Jul 2 
Surveyor to Inspect eee Schools . Staffordshire County Council 300 G „„ e e 88 8 80 7 
*Teacher or Master of Painting School. . Nat. Assoc. Master HousePainters Se, Not stated J A A E eet Noat 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Competitions, iv. Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x. & xxiv. Public Appointments, xxi. 


PRICES CURRENT (Continued). PRICES CURRENT (Continued). ENFIELD.—For the erection of i 
Lincoln and Cli à terrace of houses in 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, Ac. VARNISHES, Ac. Leasehold. Investment Co. Mr. k. C. Bennet ad 
ß ce Per pon. d. | tect, 78, Fleet-street, . 
£ 5 d. 4 S. d. Fine Pale Oak Varnish 3 o 8 o .A. ones e 6 0 %%% %%% %% „ 0 0% „%%% £91360 
Rolled Steel Jolsts,ordinary sections 6 5 o 7 5 o | Pale Copal r sdb aeecee:. 0 20 6 
Com d irders D gs 8 2 6 9 3 0 Superfine Pale Elastic Oak 2 6 be eos Ce 20 68 8 S] O 12 6 
Angles, Toes and Channels, ordi. Fine Extra Hard Church Oak „eee 0 10 O FOLESHILL N 
nary sectionnn 17 6 8x9 6 Superfine Hard-drying Oak, for Seats of fier sh Ee cw, messroom and extension to 
Flitch Plates 2 eee % . 4 3 0 8 13 0 Churches „eee eee ese ee „eee eevee sees So 24 0 op at dgewick Found 9 for Messrs. Alfred 
Cast Iron Columns and S Fine Elastic Carriage assesses 0 1 6 ahaha a machine tool makers, Messrs. Teit & 
including ordinary patterns . y s 6 8 3 6 | Superfine Pale Elastic Carriag g .. o 16 o |“ oct architects, Leicester :— 
Fine Pale Maple @eeeeCeCeeeeseeesvensseeeee Case ee 0 16 0 Mess- Pattern 
Extra Pale French OU Paa INNIN Pr e| Re Wootton.. ses... £760) cece T 
METALS. Eggshell Flatting Varnish . . ... ... . 028 O POAR Co sone senses 550 725 
1 roa 9 N N 6 % % h ‚ο eo oobo 1 4 0 . Gatti et 549 sote „„ 420 
RON— 8. Se Extra e 6 %%% „% „%%% „%% „„ „„ 6 „ „%% „%% 6% „% %%% „ „%% 1 r seca. 545 * 
Bars. . m ne me ve 7 10 0 8 o Q Best apan S8 A asitocei caions a 6 Kelley & Son, Foleshill*. 545 eecese 205 
Staffordshire 5 Best Black Japan e . 016 0 
merchant quality ..........2. 8 O © Ezo o | Oak and Mahogany Staig O o — — —ͤ— 
Staffordshire Marked Bars” .. 10 10 0 „ * | Brunswick Black le ꝗ e e e O 6 
Mild Steel Bam. . . . 815 9 5 O | Berlin Biacck . ... o 16 0 |, HOLBEACH.—For additions to workhouse infirmary 
Hoop Iron, basis pris 2 o © 9 5 o | Knotting . ... OIO 0 | fOr the Guardians. Mr. F. Burdett Ward architect, 
0 n vanised eacee 22 1 o 0 >o o o French and Brush Polish oa 0000 oo -000 oo an „ „„ O 10 0 Liner gin Quantities by the architect: ; j 
œ And upwards, according to size and gauge.) Hingen & Son £3,594 o R. Shanks ...... £3,239 o 
Sheit 3 NN g. 9 15 Se e e Clarke & s.. 3.458 pe oo 8 ee 
„ „ TORK revere TOTS „„ TO CORRESPONDENTS. Rands & Son... 3,300, o J. Guteridge , 2789 b 
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LONDON.—For completing the electric light instal- 
ation at the public library, Commercial-road Hast, Lime- 
house, E., for the Metropolitan Borough of Stepney. Mr. 
W. Jameson, Borough Engineer :— 


Strode & Co | 66 . S98 o 
Tamplin & Mackovs kla... 75 o 
. C. Cbristlee „„ „„ 68 15 
merson & Souuaůs ceeeeevces 52 0 
Ward Bros. (informal) ........ sareren aa 51 17 
Barlow Bros., 237, Shaftesbury-avenue, 
N oe ens E E E ee wees ee 42 10 


LONDON. For alterations, additions, &c., to the 
Hatcham Arms and shop adjoining, 92 and 94, New Cross- 
road, S. E. Mr. William Stewart, architect, Newlyn 
House, 4 and 5, Aldgate, E.C. :— . 

W. Gladding ...... £1,697 | W. Walli. 
. & H Cocks ak 1,649 8 & Newman 
arris & Wardrop.. 1, . Irwin 
Dolman & Co. r Speed W. Nash, New Cross* 


1,300 
1,389 


LONDON — For repairs to the Commercial- road (E.) 
Station, for the London Salvage Corps. Mr. Arthur F. 
Briges, architect :— 


Falkner & Son ......£547 | Colls & Sons S518 
Mansfield & Son... . . 540 Hayward & Son* .... 492 
Ashby & Horner .... 339 


LONDON.—For alterations, &c., at Nos. 5 and 6, 
Halkin-street, Grosvenor-place, 8. W., for the Carl Opper- 
mann Electric ariage a e Mr. A. E. Mullins, 

itect, 48, P m- road, S.E. :— 
EA ae ai “ £947 ! Hoare & Son, Black- 
Owers @eareveeseoves gas friars-road* „ „ 6 „ „„ „60 £668 
Courtenay & Fairbairn 721 


LONDON.—For the erection of 140 workmen's dwel- 
roads, Hornsey, for the 


Urban District Council. Mr. E. J. Lovegrove, 


Abbot & Herbert .. £58,725 arin ells, 
B. E. Nightingale 50,800 Ltd... £47,254 
Charles Wall. .... 50,579 | Hardy Bros 46,292 
‘Dearing & Son.... 49.07% S hrouder 
McCormick & Sons 49,876 Matthews ...... 46,200 
Killby & Gayford.. 49,833 | S. Redhouse, sen... 45,153 
Haines & Co. . 49,349 | Lawrence & Son .. 44,444 
Sabey & Son 48,515 | Willmott & Sons .. 43,084 
Peerless, Dennis, & Barker & Co., Ltd., 

. 8,428 83, Kensington 

48, Hlgh- street“ .... 38,900 


o. 
ohnson & Co., Ltd. 
ohnson & Son... 47:884 |, 

(Engineer and Surveyor's estimate, £40,385.) 


7 LONDONDERRV.— For the erection of three houses 
Cre gan-road, Rosemount, for Mr. W. Baldrick. Mr. 
R. K. Buchanan, architect, Castle - street, Londonderry :— 
Wm. Cooke see R. Colhoun, Strand- 


£420 i 
A. Dunlop 25 Derry RERET £395 


435| road, 


MEIGLE (N.B.).—For additions to the public school. 

Messrs. Carver & Symon, architects, 34, Castle-street, 

Forfar. Quantities by architects :— 
Masonry.—John Howie, Alyth* .... £200 o 
Joinery. —W. Mcintosh, Meigle . 18 15 
Slating.—C. Crichton, Meigle*...... 38 4 
Plumbing.—J. C. Laird, Blairgowrie* 69 17 
Plastering.—David Masterton, Forfar? 24 o 
Painting. Robertson, Coupar Angus“ 14 17 


4 00 0 0 


B. NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
Chief OM. Warwick Road, KENSINGTON, 
Norway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 

~-Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 


Yorkshire Stone. 
FOR RVERY DEAOCRIPTION OP ROAD 
BFIMATHA GIVEN er 


RAUNDS.—For the erection of house on the Ring · 
stead · road, Raunds, Norths., for Mr. N. Martin. Mr. 
Hang Knight, architect and surveyor, Rushden, 


Harrison & Winsor .. £365 | Smith & Son, Raunds* £337 
James Lawrence. 362 


SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of six houses, Cat- 
cliffe. Mr. Edmund Winder, architect, Corn Exchange 
Chambers, Sheffield :— 


R. Thorpe. . £1,619 7 


ohn Bishop.. £1,274 0 o 
W. Granibam . 28 


1,500 o 
Lund & Swan 1,490 o o| S 1,273 0 0 
Badger & Ap- J: Moran 1,259 0 o 
pleby ...... 1,421 15 o | T. Foers, Tree- 
Grey & Son. 1,370 0 of ton* ...... 1. 150 0 o 
Green & Co... 1,300 o o| J. Head 990 o o 


SHEFFIELD.—For altering eight houses into seven 
sale shops, Spital Hill, Sheffield. Mr. Edmund Winder, 
architect, Corn Exchange Chambers, Sheffield :— 


J. & H. Wheen.. £1,319 o M. Grantham, Ber- 
Green & Co. .... 1,273 16 nard-road, Shef- 
Badger & Appleby 1,230 10 field Ct, co o 
Wilkinson & Sons 1,210 0 


J. J. ETRIDGE J: 


SLATE MERCHANT, 


SLATER and TILER. 


Penrhyn - Bangor, 
Oakeley - Portmadoc, 


and every other description of Slates, except American, 
Ready for immediate delivery to any Railway Station. 


RED SANDFACED NIBBED 
ROOFING TILES 
ALWAYS in STOCK 


Applications for Prices, &c.. to 
BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LON DON, E. 


SPECIALITIES 


FOR 
Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, 
Builders, and all users of Drawing Materials, 


TRACING PAPERS 


Every make, English and Foreign, of any repatation), 


TRACING CLOTHS, 
DRAWING PAPERS, 
SENSITIZED PAPERS, SUN COPIES, 


Catalogue and 3 Sample Books on application to 
The Architects and Engineers’ 
Supply Association, 

74-76, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


‘THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 
FOR ALL THE 9 KINDS OF 
STONE. 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Waterproofing, 
and Preserving Building Materials. 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co. 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.). 


Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


E AE EA 
Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces 
Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. 
Ss CEES E NE eae epee 


SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
Employ a large and efficient Staff especially for 
Bills of Quantities, &c. 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C. 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. Er 
METCHIM & SON OLENENTS LANE KO 
“ QUANTITY SURVEYOKS’ DIARY AND TABLES," 
For 1903, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. 


JOINERY. 


Of every description and in any 
kind of Wood. 


CHAS, E. ORFEUR, 


ESTIMATES COLNE BANK WORKS, 
ON APPLICATION, COLCHESTER. 
Telephone: 0195. Telegrams: “Orfeur, Colchester.” 


ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Fiat Roofs, Basements, & other Fleers. 


Bpecial attention is given to the above by ` 


French Asphalte Co 


, Contractors to 
H.M. Office of Works, The School Board foe London, 40. 


For estimates, quotations, and all information, apply 
at the Offices of the Oompany, 


8, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILI, 
CANNON STREET, 5.0: 


TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


LONDON, 
853 to 364, Euston-rd., N.W. 


NO SOLDER. 


GLASGOW. 


COPPER AND ZINC ROOFING. 
F. BRABY & CO. 


LIVERPOOL, 
6 & 8, Hatton Garden. 


BRISTOL. 


47 & 49, St. Enoch-square. Ashton Gate Works, Coronation- rd. 


VIEILLE MONTAGNE SOLE MANUFACTURING AGENTS. 
NO EXTERNAL FASTENINGS. 


Partioulars on Application. Ohies Offices; INteroy Works, HUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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fo The Builder, 


THE INTERNATIONAL BUILDING TRADES’ EXHIBITION, ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL HALL, ISLINGTON. 


HE Building Trades’ Exhibition 
ey which has been open during 
B= othis week at the Agricultural Hall 

-gia is a very good one, and is well 
arranged, and well and systematically cata- 
logued. Before entering on a review of it 
in detail, however, there are one or two 
suggestions that we should like to make in a 
more general sense. 

The promoters of the exhibition have wisely 
given up, as we long ago advised, the attempt 
to hold such an exhibition every year — an 
attempt which could only result in having 
pretty much the same exhibits for two or three 
years together. The last was held two years 
ago ; but is an interval of two years sufficient ? 
We still seem to see a great many exhibits 
that we saw before, or at least just the same 
kind of articles with the same kind of merits. 
Oar impression is that if the period were 
extended to five years it would be far better 
for the interests of the undertaking. In five 
years there is time for a good many new 
materials or methods to have been brought 
forward, which would result in giving a really 
new interest to each exhibition. But, con- 
currently with that extension of the interval, 
there should be an extension of the time 
during which the exhibition is kept open. To 
get together such a large collection of things 


and only keep it open for a week is really a 


pity ; and moreover it prevents anything like 
the full and considerate public criticism and 
public attention which would be possible if the 
exhibition were open for a month instead of a 
week. We have taken a good deal of trouble 
to go through and describe the exhibition in 
this Special Supplement; but it is certainly a 
drawback to feel that the exhibition must 
close the day after these observations are 
published, thereby very much detracting 
from any value which they may have, for 
readers who see something described which 
they would be interested in examining, have 
only the one final day to do it in, on which day 
they may be engaged, or they may not see the 
Builder till the day after the exhibition is 
closed. In our opinion the whole thing would 
be a far greater success, and of far more real 
value, if it were held only once in five years, 
and then kept open for a month. 

There is a minor matter in connexion with 
these exhibitions which the management ought 
to have reformed ; we refer to the persistent 
and irritating touting of stall-keepers all over 
the place. No sooner is a visitor observed to 
look at anything with interest, and to be making 
a memorandum in his catalogue, than there 
are people at all the other stalls within sight, 
on the qui vive to buttonhole him and insist on 
the special excellence and value of their exhibit, 
and thrust their papers and prospectuses into his 
pockets. “ The only perfect spring hinge 
made,” said one exhibitor toa visitor. “That 
cannot be,” was the reply, “as T have just 
been shown that at the other side of the Hall.” 
This sort of thing does no good, if exhibitors 
would only believe it, since there are few 
visitors indeed who are so simple as to accept 
an exhibitor's valuation of his own work; it is 
very bad taste; it is calculated to drive 
people away ; and it turns the whole show 


Chairman and Host, Mr. Montgomery.” 
those present were more or less interested in 
an exhibition such as that which had just been 
arranged, and Mr. Montgomery deserved their 
best thanks for organising such a successful 
exhibition. 
to the profession which he followed that there 
should be brought together now and then a 
collection of the newest materials and ap- 
pliances connected with the building trade 


into a kind of hugh advertisement or bazaar, 
whereas it might be something better than that, 
To have some one there to explain things 
when asked is perfectly rigkt and sensible; 
but attendants should be taught to wait till 
they are asked, and not beset visitors with in- 
formation which they may be in no need of 
and papers which they do not want to read. 
If the managers of the exhibition took a strong 
line on this matter, and insisted that exhibitors 
were not to ſorce themselves on the visitors, 
but to confine themselves to answering ques- 
tions and giving information when asked, they 
would certainly raise the tone and character of 
the exhibition, and remove it more from the 
status of a bazaar. 


In reviewing the contents of the exhibition, 


we have as far as possible classified them 
under certain comprehensive headings, adding 
a miscellaneous section for some things which 
could not well be classified. 


OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION. 
THE exhibition was opened on Saturday last 


week, the 13th inst., by an informal luncheon. 
The chair was occupied on the occasion by Mr. 
H. Greville Montgomery, and among those 
present were Colonel Edis, C. B., and Messrs. 
W. E. Riley, Superintending Architect of the 
London County Council, Max Clarke, H. O. 
Cresswell, Paul Hasluck, P. L. Marks, Ellis 
Marsland, Arnold Mitchell, E. R. Robson, E. O. 
Sachs, 
B. Tabberer, and others the company num- 
bering about fifty. 


C. H. Shoppee, Lewis Solomon, 


After luncheon the toast of “The King was 


honoured, following which 


Colonel Edis proposed the toast of “ TE 
A 


It was a matter of some importance 


which could be seen coup d'œil. In referring 
to the clay-working industry, the speaker said 
he had, during the course of a long practice, 
done all he could for the worker in clay. He 
was one of the first to use terra-cotta on a large 
scale, and he held the same opinion now in 
regard to terra-cotta that he did when he first 
commenced to use the materia]. He thought 
it was one of the best materials to use in large 
towns, especially if water were used now and 
then to clean the substance and restore it to its 
pristine state. He hoped the exhibition would 
be as successful as it deserved to be: all of 
them could learn something from such an 
exhibition by walking through it. 

The toast having been honoured, 

Mr. Montgomery, in response, said he could 
have no better patrons of such an exhibition 
than architects and surveyors, and he was glad 
to see so many members of those professions 
present. He thought he might say that the 
present was the finest exhibition of the kind 
yet held. This year there was an art gallery, 
which was under the direction of Mr. Gilbert 
Wood, and a number of interesting drawings 
had been brought together. There was also a 
collection of Irish minerals which had been 
sent by the Department of Agriculture for 
Ireland—a very fine exhibit, which was placed 
in the small hall because the application for 
space was received too late to make it possible 
to arrange for the exhibit in the large hall. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


specimens are not descri 
the catalogue, though the courteous gentleman 
in charge is a mine of information. 
special catalogue is meagre in the extreme. 
The department is evidently under the impres- 
sion that these stones and slates can speak for 
themselves, and so they can to the expert, but 
not to the public. 
price, and other business matters, are rightly 
regarded by the Irish Government as no 
concern of theirs, but they arrange that all 
inquiries shall be forwarded to the various 
exhibitors. 
fessedly, to promote a greater sale of Irish 
building materials in England, and the aim of 
the Government is, therefore, a purely com- 
mercial one—to assist the Irish stone and 
marble industry. 


THE IRISH GOVERNMENT EXHIBITS. 


A prominent feature in the exhibition is the 
large collection of Irish building stones, 
marbles, slates, po eye and other building 
materials, which may found in the Minor 
Hall. The collection has been formed by the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, and is very complete, 
For some time past the Irish Government has 
been working hard to make known to archi- 
tects, engineers, and builders the great rich- 
ness of the country in building stones and 
marbles. There has been a permanent collec- 
tion of these materials in Dublin for several 
years, but it was thought that they might be 
brought more into the light. The Government 
arranged a fine collection in Glasgow at the 
recent exhibition, also at Cork, and a few 
months since at the Imperial Institute. The 
authorities have evidently come to the conclu- 
sion that the Imperial Institute is in rather a 
secluded position for building materials to be 
easily visited by business men, so they decided 
to send the collection as it stood (with a few 
exceptions) to the Agricultural Hall, They 


feature is that the 
at any length in 


could not have done better. 


The one disappointin 


The 


Particulars concerning 


The object of the exhibits is, con- 


It is singular that whilst so little has been 


written, in book form, on the building stones 
of England and Scotland, there is quite a large 
literature on Irish stones. 
literature is chiefly of a geological nature, and 
not of much use either to architects or builders. 
This collection at the Building Trades’ Exhibi- 
tion will do much to bring those interested in 
touch with what cannot be ascertained from 
books. There is no collection of Irish building 
stones in London, and, probably, in England 
that is so complete or up-to-date. 


Unfortunately that 


The granites of Ireland have long been 


located, but the bulk of them are not at all well 
known. 


Newry, Donegal, Wicklow, Wexford, 
Galway, and other districts produce some of 
the best granites that are to be found in the 
United Kingdom. Amongst those represented 
in the exhibition are the dark grey granite of 
fine grain from the quarry of the Earl of 
Annesley, at Castlewellan, Co. Down; a 
polished slab of light grey hornblende-granite, 
also of fine grain, from the Moor Quarries, 
Newry, worked by Messrs. Campbell, Hugh, 
& Son; the Carlingford Granite Co. show a 
polished slab of coarse-grained dolerite ; the 
material is principally used for paving pur- 
poses; a beautiful stone is the light pink 
granite from Shantalla, Co. Galway; it has 
white phenocrysts of orthoclase felspar, the 
polished slab and pillars showing the 
material to great advantage. The Con- 
gested Districts Board have some polished 
samples of Barna (Co. Galway) granite, 
in which phenocrysts of pink orthoclase 
occur in a dark ground mass; the department 
of Agriculture exhibit a polished sample of 
dark green granite (dolerite) from Rostrevor ; 
this material is quarried principally for road 
metal in the district ; samples of polished and 
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rough granite of light grey tint and fine grain 
are shown by Mr. Chas. Ewan, from Newry ; 
the South County Granite quarries of Carling- 
ford send samples of paving setts apparently 
containing much hornblende, it is also used as 
road metal; a medium grained grey granite 
comes from Ballyknocken, co. Wicklow ; and 
samples of light grey Newry granite are 
shown by the United Newry Granite Co. and 
Mr. W. J. Sturgeon. A striking granite is that 
from Glendoan, Carrickbrack, co. Donegal; 
it is light grey, with phenocrysts of yellowish- 
grey orthoclase ; the slab shows the material 
in three dressings—namely, polished, axed, 
and rough. ' 

A large number of slates are shown in this 
Irish exhibit ; they are principally blue-black 
in colour, and for the most part look like ser- 
viceable materials. The Killaloe Slate Co.'s 
quarries are worked in strata of Lower 
Silurian age. According to Professor Hull, 
they lay open a vertical section of over 350 ít., 
and produce slates from 10 ft. square down- 
wards, of a dull bluish grey colour and good 
quality, though somewhat rough. The ex- 
amples in the exhibition do not exhibit much 
roughness, however. The Valentia slates, 
which are also represented, come frọm the 
Devonian beds; they are blue-black, but 
possess a slight green tinge. Other slates 
come from several localities in co. Cork and 
Waterford, and some from Kerry and Wexford. 
A curious slate, of olive green tint. is shown 
by the Victoria Slate Co., from Carrick-on- 
Suir, and a slab of light green slate comes 
{rom near Pilltown, co. Waterford. _ 

The limestones of Ireland are very largely 
represented in the collection, but there is no 
necessity to describe them in detail. For the 
most part they are light and dark grey Car- 
boniferous limestones of a crystalline character, 
and very durable. The Carboniferous lime- 
stone occupies a great portion of the surface of 
Ireland, and the formation is remarkable for 
its uniformity in grain and appearance over 
large areas. We do not mean to convey that 
the quality of the stone is the same through- 
out, nor that the colour is always uniform 
when traced over several miles ; but there is a 
general similarity in these Carboniferous 
limestones over the country. Light bluish- 
grey in the rough, they become much darker 
when polished as may be clearly seen in many 
of the large worked blocks in the exhibition. 
The principal localities represented are at 
Mount Nugent, Aherla, Finglas, Longford, 
Bagnalstown, Ballisodare, Midleton, Skerries, 
Kinarla, Nenagh, Foynes, Navan, Dromana, 
and Ballinasloe. One of the most striking 
examples of these hard, grey limestones is that 
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mara marble we have seen occupies a promi- 
nent place in this exhibit. 

Mr. E. S. Glanville, of Dublin, has a good 
exhibit of Irish marbles in large mounted 
slabs and in polished columns, including Gal- 
way black, Irish green, Cork red, Midleton 
red, pink, and dove, Erne fossil, Castleisland 
red, Clonowen fossil, specimens of mosaic in 
Irish and Italian marbles, a polished block of 
Dalkey granite, Donegal red granite, and 
several other stones used for decorative pur- 
poses. Mr. Richard Colles, of Kilkenny, 
shows amongst other marbles some slabs and 
columns of Irish black, black fossil, dark grey, 
Irish grey, Cork red, and a specimen of Irish 
limestone showing different styles of dressing 
and carved Celtic interlacing. Of the fore- 
going the black marbles from Galway and 
Kilkenny are, perhaps, the most remarkable. 
The Kilkenny marble takes a beautiful polish, 
and when first cut is quite black, but when the 
quarry water has disappeared white sections of 
fossils come to light. The Galway quarries are 
at Menlough and Angliham along the shores of 
Lough Corrib. Blocks of 12 ft. to 14 ft. long 
and 4 ft. to 5 ft. wide, and about 1 ft. in thick- 
ness, are raised. Mr. Canty, of Michelstown, 
shows some black and white marble of that 
district, and there is a sample of dark grey 
marble from Midleton, Co. Cork, which takesa 
fine polish. The Congested Districts Board 
exhibits a specimen of Letterfrack white 
marble carved to show what the material is 
capable of. Judging from our 5 of 
the stone on the spot, it seems to be a white 
marble of the Carrara character, but rather 
hard and with some extremely light veining. 
This rock is well worth further investigation. 
Mr. J. Rohan sends a sample of Ballinacurra 
red marble in the rough, whereby we do not 
get much of an idea of its qualities as an 
ornamental stone. 

Several sandstones and freestones are shown, 
and there is a ates collection of building stones 
from the different counties of Ireland, lent by 
the Council of the Royal College of Science, 
Dublin. There is nothing much to say about 
these latter. They are mostly of unknown 
origin so far as actual locality is concerned, 
and they form part of an old collection. It is 
probable that the majority of these stone cubes 
have come from quarries long since extinct, or 
are merely samples of surface stone sent for 
exhibition by the proprietors of estates with a 
view to attract attention to them. The various 
divisions of the Carboniferous have afforded 
most of these sandstones and freestones, espe- 
cially, in regard to sandstones, the Millstone 
Grit and Coal Measures. The sandstones 
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ployed for road materials, and that the flags 
are mainly of sandstone. Rocks suitable for 
surveyors’ purposes are scattered all over 
Ireland. 

A novel departure for a British Government 
Department is the testing of clays for the 
manufacture of bricks, tiles, terra-cotta, &c. 
The actual clays are not in the exhibit, but the 
samples have been sent to the Department and 
are now in process of being tested. However, 
many of the tests are now complete. The first 
series of articles made from the clays sent 
include domestic ware from Viscount Bangor’s 
estate at Downpatrick. Some excellent results 
in terra-cotta have also been obtained from 
these clays and from some at Drogheda. A 
clay suitable for making faience has been found 
at Ballymacadam, near Clonmel, and china 
ware has been made from the Rostellan clay, 
of Aghada, Co. Cork. 

The exhibit also includes some carefully- 
executed work in terra-cotta, bricks, pottery, 
della robbia ware, &c., all made from Irish 
clays. A particularly fine panel in red, carved, 
is an example of the work turned out by the 
Arklow Terra-cotta Brick and Tile Co.; and 
there are many other well-executed panels, 
chimney-pots, vases, domestic ware, and orna- 
mental tiles, &c., in claywork from different 
parts of Ireland. 

Only one exhibit of cement is shown, but it 
is a good one. It is sent by the Irish Portland 
Cement and Brick Co., of Dublin. It includes 
the cement as well as the raw materials 
from which it is manufactured. There are 
also some sands, a few of which are suitable 
for the manufacture of white glass, though we 
are afraid that so far as the glass industry is 
concerned, the deposits from which they came 
will mostly have to remain where they are for 
the present. Others are good builders’ sands. 

We cannot conclude this brief review of the 
Irish Government exhibit without expressing 
our opinion that the proprietors of stone and 
clay industries in Ireland are much to be con- 
gratulated for assisting the Agricultural Depart- 
ment in getting such an excellent collection 
together. Few English architects and builders 
know anything about the wealth of Ireland, in 
regard to the great variety of stone, marbles, 
and slate contained in the country, and such 
an exhibit as this cannot fail to be productive 
of much good. 

In the Minor Hall there is an exhibit of the 
well-known “petit granit” from Belgiom. 
This stone is light blue in colour, and is raised 
from the Carboniferous limestone series. Itis 
extensively employed in Belgium for building 
purposes, pavements, bridge and harbour 


shown, outside the College of Science col- 
lection, are chiefly of a light brown tint, and 
are of light grain. They come from different 
localities in Leitrim, Tyrone, and Donegal. 
The flags and flagstones are also of Car- 
boniferous age, and are chiefly of bluish and 
light brown tints. They seem to be serviceable 
enough, and are fair stones of their kind. The 
principal exhibit in this connexion is that of 
Messrs. G. A. Watson & Co., of Liscannor, 
Clare, called Shamrock stone, which comes 
from the Carboniferous Millstone grit, and is 
used for landings, kerbing, channelling, steps, 
&c. It is a grey stone of very fine grain. The 
quarries are situated about 700 ft. above sea 
level. The top stone is without any visible 
signs of bedding, and is utilised for setts, kerbs, 
and as blocks for dock and bridge work. The 
stone below is bedded, and produces flags, 
landings, steps, &c. Resistance to crushing 
strength, as tested by Messrs. Kirkaldy & Son, 
is given as follows :—4-in. cubes in the rough 
were tested, and of three samples one came out 
at 2,214°5 tons per square ft., another at 
1,782°3 tons per square ít., and the lowest at 
1,7118 tons per square ft. The chemical com- 
position of Shamrock ” flagging is :— 


work, &c. It weathers well, and has a great 
reputation. The exhibit consists of a square 
fluted column surmounted by a carved cap, 
and some photographs of buildings in which 
the stone has been employed. The quarries 
are at Soignies and Ecaussines. Everybody 
who knows Belgium is acquainted with this 
stone, and there is hardly any important build- 
ing in that country constructed in recent years 
that is not made of the Carboniferous lime- 
stone of the Ardennes, of which these stones 
from Soignies and Ecaussines are fine ex- 
amples. Six thousand three hundred people 
are employed in and about the quarries. 

The Basaltine Stone Co. have a number of 
their specialities in flagging, armoured kerb- 
ing, and channelling, sewer and water con- 
duits, &c. In regard to the kerbing, the top 
face is also bevelled to suit the fall of the 
pavement. The egg-shaped conduits are 
made in sizes varying from 12 in. to 8 in. 
internal section, to 60 in. by 40 in. interna 
section. The Empire Stone Co., of Leicester, 
show a doorway entrance and two windows to 
imitate yellow Mansfield and Portland stone, 
together with flights. of steps, flagging, and 
flooring. The British Paving and Granite 


exhibited by Lord Monteagle, from Foynes, 
co. Limerick. It is a rough block in which a 
Celtic device has been carved. l 

Other limestones are exhibited to show the 
kind of materials from which some Irish lime 
is derived. They come chiefly from the north 
of Ireland, and some from co. Antrim remind 
us of the indurated chalk of that district. The 
chalk has been hardened by the intrusion of 
immense masses of igneous rock, chiefly 
basalt, and much of the limestone is almost 
crystalline by reason of the metamorphism. 

The Irish exhibit is rich in marbles, as may 
have been expected. We do not intend to 
describe these in detail, however, as they are 
for the most part, if not entirely, the same 
specimens as were shown at the Glasgow 
Exhibition, and we gave a full description 
of them at the time they were at the last- 
mentioned city. The Connemara green is 
present in many fine slabs and other speci- 
mens. We had an opportunity not long since 
of visiting the principal quarry from which 
this beautiful marble is obtained, above the 
station of Recess in Co. Galway. The stone 
is cut, by means of wire, from the face of the 


quarry ; it is not blasted, and every care is ili ; Co. exhibit granite setts from Norway, S 

taken to select the patterns of the stones, of FFF pees Wales, and ereland, as well as dock espn 
reed a ophale marbles sean toe | OR OBOE nce „% Ade Enderby and Stoney Staton Gran 
much contorted; in another direction plain Manganese oxide ....... eee. 65 Co. have paren es iy office areas ranile 
light green streaks alternate with white, and Lime sree. n e 1 3 specimens of th sone’ 8 hoa Ahe aane 
soon. The stone is let down the hill-side by] Magnesia ...... .. 020° lis dresa in ihe lata ol sper stones ke 
wire rope. This, which is probably the most N eee trace channels, and there ure corn ta eee 
characteristic of Irish marbles, and is certainly Water | Be ce i 39 granite, and chippings. This material is too 
the best known in England, is practically] f seeseeeseeee Wertes; 1°70 well known in London to need description. 
unique in Great Britain, though we have seen 5 The Hopton Wood Stone Co., of Wirks- 


some smaller quarries in other parts of Galwa : 
in similar material. Itis not that we have aa The specific gravity of the stone is 27. 

other ophicalcites in the country, but most off The Irish collection at the exhibition also 
the latter have a tendency to be hard and | contains much paving material and macadam. 
flinty, and are otherwise objectionable. The Of these, all we need say is that close-grained 
most striking example of this green Conne-! granites and diorites seem to be chiefly em- 


worth, in Derbyshire, have an exhibit of road- 
metal, kerbing, and specimens of paving and 
dressed stonework. This is a Carboniterous 
limestone—one of the few supplied in this 
country both rough and polished. It is very 
durable, and is extensively employed. 
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There is a selection of stones exhibited by 
the “Quarry,” all well known; and some 
samples of marble shown by the Equi Valley 
Marble Co., of Massa Carrara, Italy. One slab 
resembles the veined Sicilian, and others are 
breccias of some merit. 

Messrs. William Griffiths & Co., of Hamilton 
House, Bishopsgate-street- without, E.C., show 
some excellent specimens of broken granite, 
setts, and kerbing from Guernsey and the Griff 
(Leics.) quarries, as well as setts from Norway 
and timber from Western Australia. The Hard 
York “ Non-slip” Stone Co., of Halifax, have 
erected a small office in one of the bays in the 
gallery, and have put down some pavement, as 
well as erecting some stairs, &c. This artificial 
stone is light grey in tint, and looks remarkably 
well. The well-known Imperial Stone Co. 
have laid down some pavement, and there is 
a length of balustrading, some moulded and 
other work. Mr. James Runnalls, of Penzance, 
exhibits some specimens of Penlee stone. This 
stone is also well-known, and has been on the 
market in the West of England for many as 
It is a basalt, and has a good reputation for its 
wearing qualities on roads. Messrs. Mackay 
& Davies, of Craig-yr-Hesy quarries, Ponty- 
pridd, show some samples of blue Pennant 
stone, flagging, setts, &c. The Pwilheli 
Granite Co., of Runcorn, have some samples 
of granite paving setts, channels, kerbs, &c. 
This stone has proved very useful for sur- 
veyors’ purposes. It is compact, fine-grained, 
contains many small phenocrysts of triclinic 
felspar, some black mica and hornblende, and 
is not appreciably porous. 

The Patent Victoria Stone Co. have a neat 
exhibit in a corner of the gallery. It consists 
of a large doorway supported by columns and 

caps in Victoria stone, trusses, cornice, 
&c. There is a short length of balustradin 
with vases at each end, also a moulded 
bracketed, staircase, and a carved panel. Tbis 
stone can now be produced in almost any tint 
desired, and there are several samples to illus- 
trate this fact. The floor of the exhibit is laid 
with slabs of the stone, and there is one show- 
ing the adaptation of the material for stable- 
flooring purposes. One slab shown was laid 
down on London Bridge fourteen years ago, 
and does not seem much the worse for wear. 
The stone is a mixture of washed and crushed 
granite and cement carefully prepared, and 
steeped in a solution containing much colloid 
silica. Other qualities of the stone are hardened 
by being submerged in tanks containing water. 

The Patent Indurated Stone Co., of Millwall, 
exhibit some slab paving, sewer-tubes, moulded 
steps, grooved paving, &c. All these materials 
appear to be serviceable, and they have been 
tested by time in most cases. 


OTHER EXHIBITS OF BUILDING STONES, 


The exhibition is not very rich in building 
stones beyond those already described. Amongst 
the others, however, we may mention the 
stone from Weldon, in Northamptonshire. 
This stone, although used by architects during 
the Elizabethan period (and before), has not 
been much employed since except during the 
last few years. The excellent preservation of 
Kirby Hall, which is built of Weldon stone, 
seems to have attracted attention to the 
material, and the late Earl of Winchelsea 
caused quarries to be opened up near by. From 
a small beginning these quarries have now 
attained to considerable . and the 
stone seems to be one of the best of the Lin- 
colnshire limestone series. The exhibit at the 
Agricultural Hall is modest; it consists of a 
dated stone from Kirby Hall and large samples 
of the cream-coloured oolite now raised. 

Another stone from the Lincolnshire Oolite 
formation which caught our attention was 
from Castle Blytham in the same district. The 
“bottom stone is of light cream colour and 
very fine grained ; large oolitic granules are 
scattered about amongst extremely small ones, 
and the whole are cemented together by 
calcium carbonate in a crystalline condition. 
The stone takes a fine surface and is devoid of 
is shells. It has been largely used for 
building purposes in the Midlands, especially at 
Leicester, Peterborough, Nuneaton, &c. 

Clee Hill has provided samples of basalt road 
metal, sent by the Clee Hill Dhu Stone Co., 
and by the proprietors of the Titterstone 
quarries. This basalt has been used for many 
years by surveyors for macadam, setts, &c. It 
is a dark grey, and appears to be composed of 
hornblende and triclinic felspar. It breaks with 
a hackly fracture. The base of Clee Hill is 


of Carboniferous rocks, and this 
t rises through them. The hardness and 
toughness of the t which caps the hill has 
led to the preservation of the latter. The 
specific gravity of the stone from the Dhu 
Stone Co.’s quarries is 2°88, and the resistance 
to crushing of three specimens of the stone, 
each 14-inch cube, came out at between 
47,000 Ibs. and 49,000 Ibs. 

The quarries at Rowley Regis are also repre- 
sented. The Rowley Regis Granite Quarries, 
Ltd., have specimens of kerbs, setts, macadam, 
and coarse and fine chippings. The stone is a 
basalt, dark grey in colour, and is stated to 
have a mean crushing strength of 2,049°8 tons 
per square foot. 


com 


- BRICKS, TILES, TERRA-COTTA, ETC. 


Most of the well-known manufacturers of 
bricks, tiles, terra-cotta, sanitary ware, &c., are 
exhibiting, but there is not much to be said 
about each exhibit. You see a great number 
of red, yellow, and buff bricks on ever so many 
stands, and though the exhibitor tries to make 
you believe that his bricks are a better colour 
than his neighbour’s, he does not always 
succeed in convincing you. There are many 
stands in this exhibition so much like one 
another that a separate description would be 
useless. Firms who always exhibit, like 
Messrs. Broad & Co., Candy & Co., Carter & 
Co., S. and E. Collier, Colthurst, Symons & Co., 
Mark Gentry, Gibbs and Canning, George 
Jennings, J. Knowles & Co., H. J. & C. Major, 
Stanley Bros., Peter Wood, and Wragg & 
Sons, send up what are practically their stock 
in trade, so far as that is compatible with a 
small exhibit. We do not intend to mention 
these in detail. 

Messrs. Candy & Co. have erected a covered 
stand in which are numerous glazed and other 
bricks, together with an assortment of the 
goods made from their excellent clays at 
Bovey Tracey. The “ vitrified granite ” bricks, 
including the Olympia paving bricks (fig. 1), 


Fig. 1. 


from this firm’s yard prove to be capable ol 
withstanding a crushing strength of 4452 tons 


per sq. ft. Their glazed socket pipes have 
resisted a bursting pressure of 100 Ib. per 
sq. in, and the pipes did not break. The 
7 analysis of the raw clay is as fol- 
ows :— 


Sili ea e 77 30 
Alumin e 16 60 
Iron perox idee 190 
Lime and magne sia „traces 
Loss e e we 4720 

100°00 


The proprietors of the Marland Stoneware 
Brickworks, of Torrington, North Devon, have 
erected a doorway in their material, which 
latter is of cream stone tint. It is very effec- 
tive, and the few ornamental stones also form- 
ing part of the exhibit show what can be done 
with the little known clays of the north of 
Devonshire. Impervious buff facing bricks, 
vitreous stoneware paving bricks, damp and 
acid proof bricks, as well as 5 and 
sewer dricks, are made by the firm, and they 
look clean and serviceable. The results of a 
test as to crushing strength on six buff bricks, 
wire cut, show, on the average, 706 1 tons per 
square foot. The absorption of water by three 
of these bricks came out at 74 per cent. Buff 
bricks wire cut, made by the same firm, showa 
crushing strength of 784 4 tons per square ft., 
and an absorption of 2°50 per cent. 

Messrs. Perrett Bros., of Cheam, have a stand 
showing what can be done with the clays of 
the Woolwich and Reading series. The goods 
are of excellent colour and make, and consist 
of red finials, chimney-pots, and much deccra- 
tive work, all well executed. The Ames Crosta 
Sanitary Engineering Co. show their charac- 
teristic materials, as do the Albion Clay Co. 
The Aylesford Pottery Co. have a nice exhibit, 
consisting of gault bricks and plum-coloured 
roofing tiles and fittings. Their white pressed 
gault bricks have shown a crushing strength of 


243 tons, the mingled wire-cuts 232'2 tons, and 
the pink wire-cuts 184°9 tons, when tested be. 
tween pieces of pine j in. in thickness. 

Bridgwater tiles are well in evidence, and 
Somerset generally has made some excellent 
contributions in clay goods to the exhibition. 
Mr. Mark Gentry, of Sible Hedingham, in 
addition to his usual disp'ay of red bricks, 
moulded bricks and ornamental red clay work, 
has a novelty in the shape of a black brick. 
The brick is not black throughout, only on the 
surface ; it is red within. This material is not 
intended for paving purposes or to supersede 
the Staffordshire blues, but for ordinary build- 
ing purposes. The proprietor prefers to keep 
the nature of the colouring matter a secret, and 
we are told that this method of making bricks 
black externally was discovered by him acci- 
dentally. Hamblet’s Blue Brick Co. have an 
exhibit of their blue bricks, &c. 


CEMENT, TIMBER, ETC, 


Raw cement is practically absent from the 
exhibition so far as we could see. Its use in 
making drain pipes is exemplified by one or 
two exhibits, and mixed with basalt chips and 
trass, it is shown in the gallery where some 
sewer pipes of the material are shown. 

There are some exhibits of raw timber, and 
though they for the most part show timber of 
excellent quality, there was nothing attached 
to the boards and slabs at the time of our visit 
to explain what they were. This is a great 
mistake on the part of exhibitors. The name 
of the firm does not describe the kind of wood, 
Some well-known firms, however, are ex- 
hibiting, like Messrs. C. B. N. Snewin & Sons, 
Oliver & Sons, C. E. Johnson, W. & J. R. 
Hunter, and Cobbetts. This part of the ex- 
hibition, although not specially attractive to 
the public, is very interesting to those who 
have studied the increasing number of useful 
woods imported in this country. 


MACHINERY. 


In dealing with machinery and mechanical 
appliances at the International Building Trades’ 
Exhibition, the endeavour will be made to 
notice the various exhibits, as far as possible, 
in consecutive order and to preserve a general 
classification. This is a little difficult, because 
several firms are makers of appliances which 
come under different departments of work. 
The following are the chief heads under which 
the principal exhibits are mentioned :— (1) 
Woodworking machinery; (2) Engines and. 
motors ; (3) Machinery for dealing with water 
and sewage, and sanitary appliances ; (4) Appli- 
ances and plant for hoisting and transport ; 
and (5) Concrete mixers and clayworking 
machinery. 

In the first of these sections, Messrs. J. B. 
Stone & Co., of London, have a large selection 
of woodworking machinery, including the 
well-known, “Fox” universal trimmer, which 
is shown in several sizes, from small machines 
of 8-in. stroke, suitable for fixing to any bench, 
to machines of 24-in. stroke, provided with in- 
dependent cast-iron stands. They also exhibit 
a chain saw mortiser, requiring no core 
driving, with a capacity from 400 to mor- 
tises per hour. On the same stand we noticed 
a very handy setting machine for band-saw 
blades, a machine capable of setting an 
ordinary saw in from three to five minutes, 
without removal from the machine, or at the 
bench, as desired. The teeth are set, one in 
either direction, by two hammers, which are 
pressed by the same spring and strike with 
equal force at the same instant. The saw 
passes through a spring-pressed vice, the jaws 
of which hold it firmly, but yield when the saw 
is fed or drawn upward. If the saw be of 
uneven temper, it is simply necessary to adjust 
the movable stops; the amount of set is in 
view of the operator all the time, and can be. 
increased or diminished by turning thumb- 
screws which regulate the force of the blow or 
travel of the hammers. Messrs. R. Becker & 
Co., of London, provided for inspection a 
comprehensive assortment of Kiessling’s wood- 
working machinery, including saw-benches, 
band-sawing machines, panel planing and 
thicknessing machines, four-cutter moulding 
machines, boring and mortising machines, 
tenoning machines, and lathes. One of the 
most generally useful appliances on this stand 
is a universal planing, jointing, and moulding 
machine, with attachments for moulding, 
boring, and slot mortising, and for square 
' turning and ornamental work. Among the 
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neering Co., of Birmingham, exhibit an 
i © 18 brake-horse-power gas engine of the 
„Otto“ type, and a 2'5 brake-horse-power 
gas engine specially adapted for .electric light- 
ing, these engines being fitted with open-end 
porcelain ignition tubes, and devices intended 
5 impossible the waste of lubricating 
oil. 

Messrs. Babcock & Wilcox, of London, 
exhibit models of their water-tube steam 
boiler, steam Superheater, mechanical chain- 
grate stoker, and of the Guttmann water 
softener and heater. Among the apparatus 
shown by Messrs. J. B. Petter & Sons, of 
Yeovil, is a small oil engine burning common 
paraffin oil, with a consumption of about three- 
quarters of a pint per brake-horse-power per 
hour. This motor is provided with a novel 
system of ignition, in which the tube is heated 
by the exhaust gases as they pass from the 
engine. By this means the continuous burning 
of the usual Bunsen lamp is obviated. The 
Petter engine is well adapted for use in country 
houses, farms, and estates, in connexion wilh 
machinery for grinding, cutting straw, sawing 
timber, pumping water, and many other pur- 
poses. The stand of the Pulsometer Engineer- 
ing Co., of Reading, is devoted to different 
forms of the Pulsometer steam pump (fig. 3), an 


Fig. 3. 


appliance generally popular among builders 
and contractors. For pumping out foun- 
dations, well sinking, and dealing with 
liquids or semi-liquids of any kind, such 
as mud, liquid cement, slurry, and sewage 
sludge, it would be difficult to find a 
more convenient or efficient apparatus. One 
exhibit} {shows the Pulsometer in a well 
section, thus making clear the simplicity of the 
arrangements for pumping under such condi- 
tions, no fixing and no exhaust pipe being 


various types of woodworking machinery the fence. The feed motion consists of a re- 
exhibited by Messrs, J. Sagar & Co., of Hali- volving drum, on which a rope coils for holding 
fax, attention may be directed to a new pattern | the timber into‘the saw. The drum is driven 
high-speed mortising and boring machine|from the saw spindle through countershafts 
(fig. 2), with crankshaft in the base suitable for | fitted under the bench, which are provided 
running at very high speed, this machine with speed cone pulleys so that the rate of feed 
having an automatic reversing chisel, self. can be varied from 15 ft. to 6o ft. per minute. A necessary. A very handy self-contained 
coring chisels, and taking timber up to 11 in. clutch on the drum shaft, operated by a lever, pumping appliance for use in trenches or other 


by 44 in. permits of the rope-feed motion being thrown | temporary work consists of a pulsometer pump 
Mr. Monninger, of Clerkenwell, has on show instantly in or out of gear. Messrs. Easton & 


and vertical steam boiler, mounted on wheels 

several very handy tools and appliances, in- | Bessemer’s “ Express ” planing machine, with ready for transport to any desired place, the 
cluding a circular-saw sharpening machine, in | fixed knife, is another well-designed tool | with pump being detachable for use in confined 
which sharpening and gulleting are performed |a massive frame of cast iron Carrying the main | situations. The “Deane” steam pump is also 
by an emery wheel fitted on a pivoting bracket, bearings of the feed roller. The plane iron is shown by the same firm, this being an im- 
which can readily be attached in any desired | fixed in a specially designed box, so arranged | proved horizontal pattern for boiler feeding 
position ; also a low-priced but well-made saw that it can be easily moved for setting or] and general work. The valve gear, bein 
bench, with rising-and-falling table and a very sharpening. This firm also show two steam | simple and positive in action, enables the 8 
neat saw guard ; and a wood trimmer similar | engines. One is a horizontal compound | of the pump to be regulated down toone stroke 
to the “Fox” type, but of British manufac- coupled engine, with 10 in. and 18 in. diameter per minute. The exhibit also includes centri- 
ture. Other appliances on the same stand are cylinders, 24 in. stroke, and automatic expansion ſugal pumps designed to swivel at any angle, 
tool-grinding and band-saw brazing machines, governor ; and the other is a vertical high- | and an air-lift pump, a device for raising large 
and a “Grip” tackle fixture, in which the speed engine, with 61 in. diameter cylinder | or small volumes of water by means of an air 
principle of the lever is employed for the pur- | and 6-in. stroke running at 350 revolutions per | compressor at the top of the well, and a special 
pose of securing a firm hold for blocks and minute. The latter en ine is of design suitable foot-piece at the bottom. Messrs. Mather & 
falls between two walls. Mr. Oates, of ſor driving dynamos, abs or Pumps, and is Platt, of Salford, exhibit models of the 
Huddersfield, exhibits a trimming machine for | fitted with governor of the Pickering type, and | “ Archbutt-Deeley” water softener, of their 
edging wall decorations, an ingenious con- capable of adjustment while running. Lubrica- patent gravity filter, and of the Ridgway ” 
trivance which unwinds the roll of paper, cuts tion is continuous and automatic, each bearing sewage distributor for automatically dividing 
off one or both edges, or part of one edge, as having a separate and adjustable feed supplied | the flow of sewage equally over any number 
desired, and rewinds the roll at one operation. | from one oil receiver placed in a safe and con- of bacterial or other beds. 
It will trim any kind of wall papers, is self- venient position. The Patent Automatic Sewage Distributors, 
har pening, and can be regulated in width| As usual in exhibitions of this kind, steam, | of Westminster, have a full-sized exhibit of 
within customary limits. gas, oil, or electric motors of various types are | automatic revolving and other sprinklers for 

One of the most interesting exhibits in this | well in evidence. Messrs. Hornsby & Sons, of | bacterial beds, a rotating sewage feed, and an 
department of the exhibition is that of Messrs. Grantham, exhibit a small Hornsby-Ackroyd | automatic sewage screen. Drawings are also 
Easton & Bessemer, of Taunton. Among other | oil engine made for working with ordinary oil | exhibited illustrating sprinklers and valves for 
saw benches, the most noteworthy is one of | or any form of liquid fuel. Messrs. Crossley | the Chester sewage works, 
the self-acting type, with a fence sliding on a Bros, of Manchester, have a fairly compre-| Mr. W.E. Farrer, of Birmingham, is another 
strong turned steel bar at the end of table, with | hensive collection of their well-known gas| exhibitor of automatic distributing apparatus 
hand wheel and screw for fine adjustment. | engines. The National Gas Engine Co., of | for small bacterial beds, such as are required 
The fence plate is adjustable for saws of various Ashton-under-Lyne, exhibit an “ Improved 
diameters, and is provided with a lever pres- | Otto” gas engine, with porn air filter and 


for use in public institutions and other large 
A : à buildings. The apparatus is simple, in con- 
ture roller and weight for holding timber to | continuous lubrication. The Forward Engi- 


struction, and arranged in such a Way as 
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to ensure adequate aeration of the liquid. The 
exhibit of Messrs. Ham Baker & Co., of West- 
minster, consists chiefly of penstocks, contrac- 
tors’ pumps, apparatus for drilling and tapping 
water mains under pressure, test pumps, ap- 
paratus for testing water mains, water meters 
of various types, and a varied selection of 
water valves, hydrants, and kindred fittings. 
Mr. George Kent, of Holborn, exhibits various 
sizes and types of water meters, amongst 
which may be mentioned the Uniform’ 
meter for trade and district supplies, and three 
forms of the “ Venturi” meter for mains of any 
diameter. One form of the latter meter is 
combined with a recorder showing by a 
diagram the rate of flow at any moment, and 
by a counter the total quantity passed. A 
second form is fitted with a U-tube indicator, 
showing the rate of flow without the 
use of a recorder, and a third form has 
electrical counter and diagram transmitter, and 
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receiving instruments, for conveying the record S re 
Messrs. Meldrum Bros, | l= 
{ 2 nw 


to any desired point. 
of London and Manchester, have on view 
models of regenerative refuse destructors, 
with Lancashire and Wilcox boilers. Refuse 
destructors of these types have been erected in 
many towns in Great Britain and the Colonies, 
and in almost every case the power is being 
fully utilised either for electric lighting, traction, 
or other purposes. Clinker flags, clinker 
bricks, and a model of Messrs. Fielding & 
Platt’s hydraulic flag press are shown on the 
same stand. The adjacent exhibit of Messrs. 
Heenan & Froude, of Manchester, is devoted 
to the “Heenan” refuse destructor, centri- 
fugal fans, forced-draught plant, smokeless 
chimneys, and coal-saving appliances. Dis- 
infecting appliances are represented by a model 
of the Equifex”’ saturated steam disinfector 
with automatic recording gauge, shown by 
Messrs. J. Defries & Sons, of London. The same 
firm exhibit portable spray disinfectors for hospi- 
tal wards and rooms, the Equifex’’ hot-spray 
disinfector for cleansing and disinfecting cattle 
markets, trucks, &c., Dr. Scurfield’s ventilation 
indicator, and Pasteur-Chamberland filters. 
Messrs. James Keith & Blackman Co., of London, 
are exhibitors of Blackman electric fans, Keith’s 
hot-water boiler and radiators in connexion 
with fans, illustrating a combined system of 
heating and ventilation. Messrs, Matthews & 
Yates, of Swinton, exhibit an ingenious refuse- 
collecting apparatus, with “Cyclone dust 
separator; enclosed motor type electric air 


propellers for ventilating purposes, and 
various useful types of air propellers 
and blowers, some direct — driven by 
steam engine, electric motor, and others 


driven by belt. On the stand of Messrs. James 
Stott & Co., of London and Oldham, are to be 
found air propellers, water-driven fans, a new 
form of air-purifying screen for the “ Plenum ” 
system of ventilation, and the gas-pressure 
regulators associated with the name of this firm. 
Among lifting ‘and hoisting machinery and 
appliances a working model of the Richmond- 
Carey electric lift, exhibited by Messrs. 
Richmond & Co., of London, is worthy of 
notice. This lift is very simple, requiring only 
one movable wire, and the services of an 
attendant can be dispensed with entirely. 
Messrs. Moffat & Eastwood, of London, exhibit 
self-sustaining belt-power elevators and lifts, 
and similar appliances, including their direct 
worm-geared hoisting machine for electric 
lifts (fig. 4). The Safety Lift and Eleva- 
tor Co., of Deptford, exhibit a self-sus- 
taining dinner lift of neat design. A service- 
a ble labour-saving winch is shown zby Mr. 
J. Fishburn, of High Wycombe. The machine 
is adaptable as a means of lifting or lowering 
articles or materials of almost every descrip- 
tion with safety and despatch. For building 
operations in crowded thoroughfares, where 
the staging stands out to the curb, building 
materials can be hoisted direct from vans to 
required positions on the scaffolding, 
staging, or floor. Palmer’s travelling 
cradle, to be found in another part of 
the Hall, consists of a light cradle raised 
or lowered by light and easily worked tackle, 
and the cradle can be moved along a wire 
rope to any part of the structure upon which 
it is intended to be employed, this operation 
being conducted by the men while in the 
cradle, and without any outside assistance. 
Representative examples of other contractors’ 
plant and machinery are scattered in various 
parts of the exhibition. In the area Messrs, 
Wallach Bros., of London and Glasgow, ex- 
- hibit lime and whitewashing machines in four 


sizes, capable of replacing eight, fifteen, i feed the pan or to take the charge from it at! 
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twenty, and twenty-five men respectively. 
Portable painting machines for oil paint are 
also shown, and it is claimed by the makers 
that as much as 100,000 super, ft. can be 
covered by one man and mate in a single 
day. In the gallery the Phoenix Engineering 
Co., of Chard, have some 1903 pattern 
horizontal and vertical pitch boilers, a service- 
able hand-lift trench pump on barrow, and 
a lift and force pump on steel carriage. In 
the main hall, Mr. Bernard Asplen, of Southall, 
exhibits a new trench-cutter and scarifier, fitted 
with direct-acting springs and double fore 
carriage, so that no turning is necessary after 
each operation or cut. This machine will work 
backwards or forwards, and by the action of its 
springs it tips itself into the work at the pre- 
determined depth. A lighter machine of the 
same class is on view at the same stand. 

Messrs. Askham Bros. & Wilson show 
examples of material for railway and tramway 
construction, including automatic spring points, 
crossings, a portable crossover for temporary 
track, and sundry details of the same character, 
Messrs. Griffin & Co., of London, are also 
exhibitors of material for portable railways, 
and of tipping-waggons of various types, 
Messrs. Orenstein & Koppel, of London, have 
a comprehensive display of portable railway- 
track installations, portable switches, turn- 
tables, tipping-waggons, single and double deck 
brick cars, and Fawcett’s concrete mixer. This 
apparatus, recommended as being entirely of 
English manufacture, has a mixing drum with 
two paddle arms and claws which revolve in 
opposite directions. All operations are under 
the control of one attendant, and forty charges an 
hour can be made. The machine may be used for 
concrete with broken stones or pebbles, and 
for cement or lime mortar mixing. The appa- 
ratus is made in various sizes, the largest being 
capable of turning out 32 cubic yds. of con- 
crete an hour. Mr. A. Koppel is another 
exhibitor of concrete-mixing apparatus, made 
in Germany, and of general similarity to the 
mixer described above. The stone-cracker 
shown on this space appears to be a new 
departure in such machinery. The working 
jaw is divided vertically into several sections, 
worked consecutively by cams on the driving 
shaft. By this method of operation the strain 
on the machine is reduced in proportion to the 
number of jaw sections, thus rendering un- 
necessary the massive framework usually 
required. Mr, Koppel also exhibits various 
examples of portable-railway trackwork and 
plant, and in the minor hall a working model 
of an electric railway. 

A new design mortar mill is to be found on 
the stand of the Glendon Engine Works, of 
Kettering. This machine is combined with 
engine and boiler, and although the mill is of 
the revolving-pan type, the customary “A” 
frames are entirely dispensed with. This 
feature of the design allows the attendant to 


any point. This exhibit includes also a brick 
breaker of strong but neat design, and a com- 
pactly arranged friction hoist with boiler and 
engine all mounted on strongly. built steel 
truck, 

We now come to the numerous exhibits 
of brick, tile, pipe, and other clayworking 
machinery, to do full justice to which would 
demand much more space than is available. 
Messrs. Herbert, Alexander, & Co., of Leeds, 
have on view different types of sand and clinker 
concrete brick machinery, and stiff-plastic 
brick machinery. An admirable semi-plastic 
brick machine of new type, capable of 
making 10,000 bricks per day, is exhibited 
by Messrs. Whittaker & Co., of Accrington, 
together with a very businesslike direct-acting 
steam press for copings, the whole being on a 
self-contained bed-plate, so that no special 
foundations are necessary. Mr. Caplen, of 
Croydon, has a small workshop in the Main 
Hall, containing one of his brick-moulding, 
shaping, rubbing, and cutting machines. From 
an inspection of this machine in operation we 
think it quite capable of effecting consider- 
able savings both in material and time. The 
various implements formerly used for the same 
purpose, such as the bevel, template, square, 
bowsaw, and other specially prepared tools, 
are no longer required, and as the machine in- 
cludes a circular saw, it is available for any 
ordinary sawing when not employed for 
shaping brick. The most noteworthy exhibit 
of the Nuneaton Engineering Co. is Stanley’s 
multiple-die tile press, producing tiles with 
great accuracy and rapidity. The machine, 
which represents a new departure in tile 
making, is made in sizes with capacities 
varying from 2,000 to 5,000 tiles an hour. Mr. 
Joseph Hamblet, of West Bromwich, has on 
show a well-designed, direct-acting steam 
pump, suitable for liquids of any kind, as well 
as a selection of brick machinery. 

In addition to plastic brickmaking, and sand- 
faced moulding-machines, and a double-side 
cutting-table, Messrs. Buchanan & Son, of 
Liverpool, exhibit a new brick die, which may 
be lubricated by either steam, water, or oil 
and lubrication can be applied to the corners 
only, or to the corners and sides, or all over 
the stream of clay, according to requirement, 
Messrs. Mackies, of Reading, make a special 
feature of a self-oiling brick pressing-machine 
with an output of 7,000 bricks daily, the press- 
box of the machine having an automatic oiling 
device, thus enabling the machine to be run ail 
day without being stopped. Messrs. Pullan & 
Mann show an improved screw-pipe machine 
producing earthenware pipes complete with 
sockets at one operation, and also capable of 
making bends, electric cable conduits, chimney 
linings, and other fittings ; also one of Tilley’s 
screw brick and tile presses, specially suited 
for the production of glazed bricks, high-class 
facing bricks, and ornamental tiles up to 18 in. 
square. The Kielberg machine ‘for making 
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cement pipes, exhibited by Mr. Fernau, of j building construction, and containing a con- 
London, deserves more than passing notice. In 
operating the machine, a pair of half moulds 
are placed in position under a ram, the two 
halves being clamped together. This done, 
the ram is lowered to the bottom of the mould 
by means of a chain and windlass until the 
helical thread of the ram is nearly in contact 
with the bottom ring. Enough cement to 
form the socket is then passed into the mould, 
and the ram is rotated. Enough cement to 
form the pipe is then run into the mould and 
the ram is again rotated. The screw thread 
thereupon forces down the charge, thoroughly 
filling the lower portion of the mould, and an 
abutment being thus formed, the ram begins 
to screw itself upward, further charges of 
cement being added until the thread has come 
clear of the top of the mould. The top of the 
pipe is finished by a few extra turns of the ram. 
Pipes made by this machine are very smooth 
internally, and being moulded under pressure 
the cement is very strong afler hardening. 
Two attendants are required for the operation 
of the machine and its output is roo pipes 
daily, each about 10 in. diameter by 3 ft. long. 

Among other exhibitors of clayworking 
machinery the following may be mentioned: 
Messrs. Sutcliffe, Speakman, & Co., of Leigh, 
“Emperor” brickmaking machine for the 
manufacture of lime-sand and concrete bricks ; 
the Normanby Brick Co. exhibit the Hughes’ 
power press; Mr. Hughes, of Charing Cross, 
the Buhler brick machinery; and the Hor- 
sham Engineering Works, the “ Vulcan” pug 
mill. 

Although machinery by no means prepon- 
derates in the Exhibition, it must be admitted 
that there is very little to be seen that is not of 
direct interest to builders and contractors, and 
of indirect interest to architects, and to engi- 
neers who are concerned in works were build- 
ing materials and kindred products are em- 
ployed. 


clips or wire, and plaster is applied in the 
crete floor with a layer of metal embedded in the | usual manner. The fire-resisting qualities of 
under surface, and examples of solid and hollow such ceilings have been amply proved by 
partitions, ceiling work, and various samples | practical experience in buildings, as well as by 
of expanded metal itself. Like most new in- | experimental tests. Although n> examples 
ventions, many improvements have been made jare to be seen at the exhibition of fire- 
in expanded metal since its appearance some | proofing for girders, columns, and iron- 
years ago. Its development has been a process | work, the fact deserves recognition that 
of gradual evolution, so that the material, as | expanded metal can be most usefully applied 
now manufactured, has not only been improved | for such purposes. Such protection is of most 
and reduced in cost, but its scope of usefulness | vital importance in every building where the 
has been largely extended in various direclions. | main supports are of cast-iron or steel, and it is 
Expanded metal consists of slit and opened - out a little unfortunate that a firm undertaking the 
sheets of metal producing trellis-like work, | complete equipment of buildings from the 
with diamond-shaped meshes and strands of, | standpoint of safety from fire, should have 
practically, any desired sizes and thicknesses. | omitted to include specimens or protection | 
The cutting and opening out of the diagonal | for members of the kind indicated. 
strands are effected in one operation by 2] An adjacent pavilion in the main hall has 
specially designed machine. This process | been erected by the British Uralite Co. with the 
results in a product of greater rigidity and | object of showing the general adaptability of 
covering area than that originally possessed by | the material introduced by this firm. Uralite 
the sheet operated upon. without any waste of |is a new fire-resisting and non-conducting 
material. Beyond its uses as an efficient sub- | material for building and other work, and is 
stitute for sundry forms of wirework, expanded | composed of asbestos fibre cemented by a 
metal has found a wide scope of useful] mineral glue. The patentees claim that it is 
application in general building, and more | the best fire-resisting agent known to science, 
especially in fireproof building construction. | and that by its aid partitions and doors con- 
In fire-resisting floors, roofs, walls, and | structed that will absolutely stop the spread of 
partitions, the employment of expanded meta! | fire, without twisting and jambing under 
in combination with concrete, cement, or] heat. Uralite is unaffected either by damp, 
plaster, has been proved to be of considerable | gases, or acids, does not expand by heat 
value. The floor exhibited at the Agricultural | nor contract with cold. Consequently it does 
Hall serves to demonstrate the lightness, | not warp, crack or shrink, and when painted is 
strength, and efficiency of the metal in com- | waterproof, being seasoned by time and 
bination with concrete. This floor is of 14-ft.| hardened by exposure. In appearance the 
span, and its strength is sufficiently illustrated | material is not unlike thick card-board. It can 
by the fact that no joists are required for the | be fixed to the ceiling or to wood joists over 
purpose of intermediate support. The thick- | gas jets, and to protect walls in fixing stoves. 
ness of the concrete slab in which the metal is | Tests which have been made with the new 
imbedded necessarily varies according to the | material show that uralite is absolutely non- 
span and the load to be carried. Where] flammable, It is, therefore, extremely suitable 
joists are placed wide apart or the loads to be | for the construction of light buildings as well 
carried are heavy, a sub- structure of concrete |as for application in various classes of 
and steel channel arches may be employed to] interior work. The stand of the exhibitors 
carry the flooring slabs. Practical tests have | serves to illustrate the employment of 
demonstrated the fact that the behaviour of] uralite in building construction, and its 
expanded metal in concrete when under | contents consist of samples suitable for roofing, 
fire is entirely satisfactory. Owing to its | ceilings, and partitions, samples painted with 
open - mesh formation and the compara- various paints and coloured with distempers. 
tively small proportion of metal, no harm-and others veneered in different kinds oi 
ful effects are to be feared hy reason of} wood. Models of uralite roofs are also 
expansion or contraction. As the result of | shown, as well as a fire-resisting deed safe anc 
tests made upon an expanded metal floor by |a fire-resisting despatch- box. It may, perhaps, 
the British Fire Prevention Committee two or | be useful to mention that uralite armoured 
three years ago, it was shown that the plaster | fire doors are now being manufactured by 
ceiling remained intact until the application of | Messrs. Mather & Platt, of Salford, and it is 
water, and although slight deflection of floor | claimed by the makers that an ordinary door 
and ceiling was noticed and the concrete was | with only two thicknesses of uralite, wil. 
superficially cracked, the fire did not pass | retard a fire for a sufficient time to permit the 
through the floor. As this particular test was | escape of all the inmates of a building, and 
conducted at a maximum temperature of that specially- made uralite armoured fire 
2,000 deg. Fahr., upon a floor measuring | doors will not pass flames so long as the walls 
too superficial feet while carrying a load of |in which they are fitted remain intact. 
140 lbs. per sq. ft., it is tolerably clear that the | Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co, of West. 
combination offers a reasonable safeguard | minster, exhibit a full-size example of the 
against fire. The solid partition exhibited by | Fawcett fireproof floor (fig. 6), with specimens 
the company is 2 in. thick, the metal ground- |of the material of which it is constructed. 
work ‘consisting of vertical rods, usually] The principle of the floor, which was intro. 
fastened at top and bottom to other parts of a|duced by Mr. Fawcett some fifteen years ago, 
structure, and the metal is wired to these] provides for the complete insulation of the 
supports. In some cases light angles, lower flange of rolled steel floor beams o: 
channels, or gas-tubing may be conveniently | joists by interposing between them and the 
used in place of the tension rods. These |terra-cotta protection spaces through whict 
87 ; solid partitions consist exclusively of metal air may freely circulate. A fire may heat 
safety cut-out to prevent overhauling and suit-jand plaster, and are sometimes built] through the plastered ceiling and may ever 
able automatic starting-gear ; also a very handy | 1} in. thick, but more usually they are heat the terra-cotta to a white heat, but before 
sack hoist to lift sacks at a speed of 400 ft. per | made to finish up to 2 in. thick. Such par- | it can reach the steel beam itself, it must hea 
minute, We were struck with the numerous | titions possess all the required essentials of | through a layer of air, and the more intense 
examples of the electrical driving of the wood- | a division wall, and their value in arresting the | the heat the more rapid must be the circula- 
working machinery. For working wood suc-| growth of a fire has been amply demonstrated | tion. This floor is now a long way past the 
cessfully high-speed tools are necessary, and in the past. Their weight is not more than | experimental stage, and its merits have been 
henee small electric motors are particularly | 18 Ibs. per square ft. of surface area, and the | recognised by many leading architects in this 
convenient, combination of steel and plaster forms a mono- country and abroad. Nothing could be 
lithic slab capable of resisting considerable | more simple than its construction. It con- 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION, pressure. At New College, Oxford, similar | sists essentially of a series of terra- 
Considering the extreme importance of fire- | partitions over 12 ft. in height have given very | cotta tubular lintels which are placed diago- 
proof, or more correctly fire-resisting, con- | satisfactory results, and the rigidity and | nally between ordinary steel joists spaced 2 ft. 
struction it is a little disappointing to find so | stability of this construction is further demon- | apart. Each lintel provided with a sufficient): 
little prominence has been given to this] strated by partitions 19 ft. high in the Medical | large mouth, or notch, at each end, so tha: 
department of work in the International Col'ege of the London Hospital. The hollow | practically any sized joist may be used, and 
Building Trades Exhibition. It is true that in] partitions exhibited on the same stand are | the flat part, or shield, of the lintel is made to 
one way or another a good number of exhibits | formed of light angle-bar standards and metal | hang clear of the joist flange, thus allowing 
are to be found relating directly or indirectly | lathing plastered on both sides. This form | room for expansion and also for the cir culatior 
to fireproofing, but there are not so many of construction is very suitable for the ex- [of air as mentioned above. The difficulty c: 
complete expositions of such construction as terior walls of buildings or for giving a] placing the tubular lintels into position fo: 
might reasonably be expected. Perhaps one] more substantial appearance to the door ways | ordinary work was ultimately overcome by 
of the most complete exhibits is that of the] of interior walls. Fireproof ceilings, of which | adopting the diagonal method of fixing. A! 
New Expanded Metal Co., ot Westminster, | samples are exhibited, form another useful | the load is carried by the joists, and the objec 
who have two stands, a small one in the] application of expanded metal. Very simple | of the tubular lintels is to protect the joist an< 
gallery devoted to steel cores for concrete con- | methods of construction are followed. Bars to form a support for the concrete filling above 
duits, and a larger space on the ground floor | placed at short distances apart are secured to] and the ceiling below. On the occasion o 
of the main hall occupied by a pavilion] the joists by metal clamps; to these the ex- our visit to the exhibition we saw a fuli 
exemplifying the expanded - metal system of | panded lathing is attached by; means of metal | sized section of flooring, covering a spat 


ELECTRIC EXHIBITS. 


We were surprised to find that, with the 
exception of an exhibit by the well-known 
Simplex Steel Conduit Co., there were no 
exhibits ot systems of wiring for electric 
light. Electricity as applied to ventilation 
is represented by the well-known Blackman” 
fans (fig. 5). An electric lift is exhibited with 
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Fig. 6. 


of some 16 ft, put into position with- 
out the slightest hurry in something less 
than one minute. One end lintel in each floor 
panel is cut suitabiy for making a parallel 
finish, and the pieces cut off are used for filling 
the angular spaces left at the opposite corners. 
The difficulty that would otherwise occur in 
filling in the last lintel of a given panel is got 
over by the play afforded by the notches. 
This makes it possible to lift up and slide three 
or four of the lintels one over the other to a 
sufficient extent to enable the last one to be put 
into place. The other units are then slid back 
into their original positions. Floors con- 
structed upon this principle have been very 
largely used in many important buildings in 
this country and in America, some of the best 
known of such being the new Public Record 
Office in Chancery-lane, the new Admiralty 
Buildings, the National Portrait Gallery, and 
the eastern and western galleries of the South 
Kensington Museum. 

Another exhibit of fireproof floor construction 
is that of the Columbian Fireproofing Co., of 
London and New York. This system consists 
of special ribbed steel bars, by the use of which 
ordinary steel joists are rendered unnecessary. 
These ribbed bars are in every case surrounded 
by, and completely embedded in, concrete, and 
by their special shape utilise the full strength 
of the concrete. The Columbian floor is made 
in three main forms (1) panelled floor for ware- 
houses and stores ; (2) double construction with 
level ceiling of concrete under and between 
the joists; (3) ribbed bar floor between the 
main girders, a level ceiling being formed 
between the main girders and walls. This 
union of concrete and steel forms a monolithic 
floor of considerable strength, which is more 
free from vibration than floors constructed in 
the ordinary manner with steel joists. The 
bars are protected in the manner adopted in the 
floor tested in 1899 by the British Fire Preven- 
tion Committee, when the heat attained reached 
2,335 deg. Fahr. 

Messrs. Potter & Co., of Westminster, 
exhibit a concrete fireproof floor 44 in. thick, 
and 12 ft. between the supports, the floor being 
strengthened with jin. corrugated steel ten- 
sion rods, spaced about three or four inches 
apart. Being corrugated the rods cannot 
shear or slide, and the effect is to counteract 


‘tensile strain upon the lower portion of the 


concrete, thus increasing the strength of the 
construction very considerably. Specimens of 
steel lath bracketing for plaster cornices, and 
of secret nailed wood to concrete floor are also 
exhibited on the same stand. Messrs. Powers, 
Deane, & Ransomes, of London, exhibit their 
“ MP” fire and sound-proof floor and ceiling, 
a type of construction in which clear spans ot 
30 ft. can be attained without the assistance of 
main girders. The salient features of this 
floor are the following :—A hollow-tile floor 
lintel made from mild-tempered clay capable of 
sustaining temperatures up to 2,000 deg. Fahr. 


having embedded hollow reeds somewhat 
resembling bamboo in nature. The reeds 
form sealed air chambers, and with the plaster 
give a light, non-conducting material of great 
strength. The air-cells formed by the reeds 
tend to break up sound vibrations, and the non- 
conducting qualities of the slabs are proved by 
the British Fire Prevention tests, in which 
2}-in. slab partitions successfully with- 
stood a temperature of over 2,250. deg. Fahr. 
the heat registered on the other side 
reaching little more than 100 deg. The slabs 
exhibited at the Agricultural Hall are 2 in., 
2ł in., and 4 in. thick. They are readily fixed, 
and are applicable to various purposes in con- 
nexion with building construction; one of 
their most useful applications being to render 
existing buildings fireproof. Another type of 
fire-resisting partition is shown by the Acton 
Concrete Partition Company, this form of con- 
struction consisting of concrete slabs, 23 in. 
thick, cast in such a manner as to facilitate 
rapid erection, and to afford a good key for 
tiling. Messrs. F. Jones & Co,, of Kentish 
Town, exhibit a collection of silicate cotton 
productions in various forms for sound 
and fireproof construction. The Hercules 
(fig. 7) partition blocks of the same material 
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The lintels are 2 ft. in length by 6 in. wide, and 
are slotted through each end so as to bear 
upon the lower flanges of rolled steel joists 
spaced 2 ft. apart, thus affording adequate 
fire protection. Being of dovetailed shape, the 
lintels form a strong key for the concrete, and 
each bay of lintels, when filled in with con- 
crete, forms a continuous flat arch, preventing 
any lateral thrust on the walls. The soffits of 
the lintels are grooved at the top and bottom 
so as to form a key for concrete or plaster, but 
the lintels are also made with glazed soffits for 
buildings where perfect sanitation is required. 
In connexion with the floor exhibited samples 
are shown of rolled steel joists, patent tiles, 
coke breeze concrete, and granolithic paving. 
The fireproof doors exhibited by this firm are 
composed of two stamped steel plates con- 
nected by pressed interlocking edges, and the 
space between the plates is filled with suitable 
fire-resisting material. This type of construc- 
tion combines minimum weight with maximum 
stability, and, as the corners of all panels are 
bevelled and rounded in stamping, thefe are no 
acute angles likely to catch dust and dirt. This 
door is, therefore, specially adapted for use in 
hospitals and kindred institutions. The London 
Fireproof Platewall Company show internal 
partitions constructed of solid fireproof plates 
or slabs of gypsum, grouted together to form 
one solid piece on the Bruckner system. These 
partitions are finished perfectly smooth, so that 
no final coat of plaster is required, and they 
may be papered or distempered shortly after 
erection. Rough slabs are also made suit- 
able for tiling. For the purpose of giving 
additional stability to walls or partitions, 
iron rods or tubes are cemented into 
vertical passages extending through the 
whole height of the wall at such distances 
as may be considered necessary. These 
vertical tubes, built up in sections, are fixed 
between and into the floor and ceiling joists, 
or between concrete floors, or steel joists, and 
after fixing are tightened up by means of right 
and left handed screwed sockets. The employ- 
ment of stays in this manner makes it 
practicable to build walls of several hundred 
feet area without other intermediate supports. 
As instancing the size of walls that may be 
erected, it may be mentioned that in the new 
Midland Hotel, Manchester, the wall dividing 
the stage in the Concert Hall is 72 ft. long 
by 26 ft. 6 in. high. A further use for the 
Bruckner fireproof partition was found in the 
Concert Hall for casing stanchions, 38 ft. high, 
and also in the formation of air shafts and flues 
in connexion with the system of ventilation. 
As an instance of the speed with which the 
slabs can be erected, it may be stated that 
more than 8,o00 superficial yards of walls 
were erected at the Midland Hotel in one 
month. 

Messrs. J. A. King & Co., of Hayes, Middle- 
sex, show a selection of Mack’s patent fire- 
proof slabs and blocks, made of gypsum, 


Fig. 7. 


are made with projecting parts at top 
and bottom for holding the blocks in 
position, and with helical vertical channels, 
down which grout is poured to convert the 
whole of a series into one solid partition. 
Silicate cotton slabs in various sizes are also 
made, suitable for nailing up in any required 
position, after which they may be floated over 
and rendered with plaster. Wire netted 
silicate cotton, or slag wool, is exhibited by 
Messrs. McNeill & Co., of London, for appli- 
cation in the ſireproofing of structures, and the 
same material, in various forms, is also to be 
seen on the stand of Messrs. D. Anderson & 
Son, of London, Manchester, and Glasgow. 
The Asbestos and Asbestic Co., of London, 
have on view samples of asbestic fireproof 
plaster; and Messrs. Wallach Bros., of 
London and Glasgow, exhibit asbestos fire and 
water proof slabs for building purposes, 
The latter firm makes a feature of armoured 
glass, a material that ought to be very much 
more used by architects and builders than it is 
at present. The process of armouring renders 
the glass unbreakable, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the word, so that it cannot fly off or fall 
to pieces if exposed to blows or sudden shock, 
although it may be cracked. The value of this 
comparatively new combination is very great 
in fire- resisting building construction. In- 
combustible wood and fabrics are exemplified 
by the exhibits of the Non-Flammable Wood 
Co. and the Fire Prevention Building Co., both 
of London, while fireproof conduits for electric 
wiring are shown by the Simplex Steel Con- 
duit Co., of Birmingham. 


SANITARY EXHIBITS. 


At the first glance, the show of sanitary 
ware does not appear to be either large or 
truly representative, but the exhibits are scat- 
tered about the area and gallery of the build- 
ing, and are really more numerous and 
important than the casual visitor would think. 
It is true that many well-known firms are not 
represented ; on the other hand, some firms 
whose manufactures are not often seen at 
exhibitions make a good show. In reviewing 
the exhibits we shall adopt the order in which 
they appear in the catalogue, beginning with 
those in the area of the hall. 

At Stand No. 12 Mr. H. Hart, 29, Settles- 
street, E., shows a number of drain-clearing 
tools. Messrs. J. Bonsor & Co., 536, Barrington- 
road, Brixton, exhibit at No. 32 their lead 
sockets, strengthened with tinned copper, for 
lead soilpipes andjwastepipes, and also some 
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very thin and flexible metallic cones for con- 
necting flushpipes to water-closet basins; 
these are designed to take the place of the 
usual rubber cones, and are fixed with wire in 
the same manner. Moule's Patent Earth 
Closet Co., 5a, Garrick-street, W.C., exhibit 
their well-known earth-closets at No. 47A; the 
newest kind is of the pedestal type, without 
enclosure, and is made with three different 
actions—in one the dry earth is spread by 
means ofj a pull-up handle in the seat, 
in the second by a pull-out handle in the 
back, and in the third by an automatic seat 
action. ` 
Messrs. Broad & Co., South Wharf, 
Paddington, have a large and interesting 
exhibit (No. 52) of drainage fittiâgs, &c., 
among which white enamelled channel bends 
for manholes are conspicuous. Their urinal 
channels with large brass gratings (each fixed 
witha single screw) are also worthy of men- 
tion. A modification of the well-known Dean’s 
grease-trap has a reversible dished top with 
Junctions for two surface channels. There is 
also an “ improved accessible gully,” having a 
sweeping eye fitted with a galvanised-iron 
cover, Other forms of trap are shown, and 
a number of cast-iron drainage fittings, in- 
cluding junctions and inspection- chambers. 
Broad’s patent sink is also worthy of mention ; 
the waste outlet is at the bottom of a small 
well in the middle of the sink, and is fitted 
with a grating in the usual way ; above the 
rating a perforated cup-shaped strainer of 
nned Copper is placed, so that when the 
1 is 5 all liquids draining from 
e sink must pass through it, the 1 i 
being retained. Sr SA ARER DONGA 
“The Darwen Sanitary Pipes” of Darwen 
exhibit at No. 68 salt-glazed drainpipes 24 in., 
30 in., and 36 in. in diameter and 3 ft. long, and 
an 18-in. street gully, 4 ft. deep, of similar 
ware, all of which appear to be very strong and 
durable. A much more varied display is made 


at the next stand by Messrs. Thomas Wragg & 


Sons, of Swadlincote. Stoneware drainpipes 
of good quality are shown, with special joints 
of various kinds, including the well-known 
Stanford, Hassall’s single and double lined, 
and Wakefield's. The last has a corrugated 
band in the lower part of the socket, the spigot 
of the next pipe resting on the summits of the 
Corrugations ; true alignment is thus secured ; 
the joint is now adopted for pipes up to 30 in. 
in diameter. A more recent invention is the 

spiralitic joint; the composition rings in the 
socket and on the spigot are arranged in spiral 
form, and when the pipes are put together a 
spiral groove is formed which is then run full 
with liquid cement. Wakefield’s patent stone- 
ware street gully is also shown; this has 
three chambers and a double trap, and 
is made in sizes up to 21 in. by 18 in. by 
4ft. deep. Jennings's patent “joinder or 
impermeable capped stopper” is a very 
simple andj useful invention for stopping the 
junctions in new sewers; a stoneware cap is 
burnt on to the socket of the junction, a groove 
being sunk around it, so that the cap can be 
easily cut off with a chisel when a connexion 
is to be made with the sewer ; as the cap is 
really a part of the pipe, there is no possibility 
of leakage. Emden's patent stopper for 
inspection arms has la composition joint in the 
form of a screw. Among the other exhibits 
are manhole- channels, junctions, and bench- 
ings in salt-glazed and white enamelled ware, 
intercepting traps, junction blocks for brick 
sewers, and sinks, Messrs. George Jennings, 


63-67, Lambeth Palace-road, S.E., have a 
large display at Stand No. 71, including drain- 
pipes, channels, traps, &c., made by Messrs. 
Thos. Wragg & Sons at their Parkstone 
pottery and brick works, Dorset. Sani- 
tary fittings are also shown, including 
fireclay and porcelain-enamelled iron baths, 
copper baths with zinc hoods, and a 
nickel -plated skeleton bath. Among the 
lavatories are tip-up and fixed basins, some 
having marble slabs, The patent “ Duplex” 
valve is shown fitted to lavatories as well as to 
baths. The water-closets include the well- 
known siphonic “ Closet of the Century (fig. 8), 
wash-down closets, and trough closets. There 
are also three good urinal stalls, one in white- 
glazed ware with the base and back in one 
piece, and two with similar backs and with 
slate and marble surrounds and divisions ; the 
treads have V-shaped portions cut out so that 
the floors will not be unduly fouled. 

Another drainage exhibit is that of Messrs. 
Dawson & Co., of Mendip Wharf, Batter- 
sea, at Stand No. 74. Their “Mendip” gully 
has a perforated bucket, raising piece with side 
inlets, and a large grating at the top. A stable 
gully on similar lines, but with larger and 
stronger hinged grating, is also shown. The 
“Glasarm” interceptor has a piece of sheet 
glass bedded in cement iu the socket of the clear- 
ing arm ; the advantage of this is that the drain 
can be cleared from the surface of the ground 
by breaking the glass and passing the drain- 
rods through the opening; when the old type 
of stopper is used, there is a difficulty in clear- 
ing the drain when the manhole is filled with 
sewage. We also noticed an improved rain- 
water and waste-pipe shoe, the parts being 
reversible and the inlets being close to the 
wall. There is also a varied assortment of 
manhole-channels, gully-traps, interceptors, 
pipes, sinks, &c., many of them made in a 
smooth, highly-glazed brown ware to which 
the name Ephos” has been given. At No. 82, 
Messrs. Stanley Bros., Ltd., of Nuneaton, show 
some sinks of ordinary type and a few drain- 
pipes ; a salt-glazed channel for wastepipes 
has the rim splayed down to a channel which 
is about three-fourths of a circle in section, and 
splashing is therefore prevented. 

Messrs. John Knowles & Co., of 38, King's- 
road, N.W., show a number of drain pipes 
and accessories at No. 83 in the area of the 
hall and No. 38 in the gallery. Their patent 
“B.P.” stoppers with Stanford joints for 
clearing arms, &c., are simple and ingenious ; 
the socket of the clearing-arm has two 
segments burnt on, leaving an oblong opening 
with rounded ends ; the stopper is of the same 
shape, and after being placed in position it is 
wedged tight by a quarter-turn. Bellman’s 
gullies with galvanised wire grids, and other 
kinds of gully are also shown. The “ Anti- 
Vap ” 5 is of stoneware and has a 
cylindrical body 18 in. in diameter, and a trap 
outside. The Aquarius water- closet may 
also be mentioned, the peculiarity being the 


half-trap which allows the outlet to be] Co 


turned in any directiun. Messrs. Shanks & 
Co., Ltd., of 81, New Bond-street, W., have 
also two exhibits—at Stands 1 and 84— 
which, taken together, form the best collection 
of sanitary fittings in the exhibition. There 
are baths in fireclay and porcelain-enamelled 
iron, some of them fitted with the siphonic 
overflow, which is also applied to lavatories. 
The lavatories are of various kinds, including 
constant-stream basins for schools, treadle- 
action lavatories, and others of more usual 
type. Water-closets, both siphonic and wash- 
down, are shown, and particular mention ma 

be made of the “jet” cistern, in which 
siphonic action is started by pulling a lever, 
by which a jet of water is forced into the leg 
of the siphon, the action being almost noise- 
less. Among the other exhibits are washing- 
up sinks, slop sinks, tubular or skeleton baths, 
a sitz bath, and a neat weighing machine for 
use in bathrooms. 

Stoneware drainpipes and fittings may be 
seen at No. 88, exhibited by the Staunton 
Colliery and Sanitary Pipe Co., of Wor- 
thington, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch. Men- 
tion may also be made of what appears to be a 
tinned copper double sink, shown by Messrs. 
Beaven & Sons, of 27, Victoria-street, S.W., at 
No. 92 ; this has a metal framework and two 
perforated strainers across the angles, with 
copper standing wastes and overflows in the 
spaces thus formed. Messre. Candy & Co. 
of Newton Abbot, show some excellent stone- 
ware drainpipes, gullies, &c., at Special 
Position No. 4,” near Stands 94 and 95. Some 


cast-iron baths, vitreous-enamelled and por- 
celain-enamelled, are shown at No. 126 
Messrs. Yates, Haywood, & Co., of 95, Upper 
Thames-street ; and at No. 155 by the 
Ashton & Green Iron Co., of 11-14, Bury-street, 
The latter firm also exhibit some cast-iron 
iron lavatory-stands of the usual ugliness. 

In the entrance arcade, at Stands I and 2, 
the Ellkay Patent Bath Syndicate, of 28, 
Victoria-street, show a novelty in baths, 
This is a sheet-steel folding bath, which is 
pivoted at the centre of the height of the bath 
a short distance from the foot, so that the bath 
can be tipped up into a cabinet. To render 
the action easier the foot of the bath is 
weighted, and springs are also attached to it. 
A short piece of flexible tube extends from the 
waste-outlet to the fixed wastepipe. The 
overflow is connected to the waste-outlet of 
the bath, or may be made to discharge over a 
safe formed in the bottom of the cabinet. The 
bath is well adapted for use in dressing-rooms, 
and wherever space is limited. At No. 23 in 
the arcade, Messrs. Pryke & Palmer, of 48, 
Upper Thames street, exhibit Fullerton's 
metallic connexions, which are designed to 
take the place of indiarubber cones for aang 
flushpipes to water-closets, &c. They are 
lead, and are fixed with wire in the usual way. 

The first exhibit in the gallery which claims 
our attention is No. 25, where the Basalt Stone 
Co., of 45, Parliament-street, show, among 
other things, a circular sewer-pipe of concrete 
about 40 in. in diameter, and two egg-shaped 
pipes about 4 ft. and 5 ft. high, one of which 
has an egg-shaped oblique junction cemented 
în. They are not fortihed with steel in an 
way, and have every appearance of streng 
and durability. At No. 32 Messrs. John 
Ellis & Sons, of Leicester and London, 
show a pig circular concrete manhole, and a 
number ot concrete sewer-pipes, which are 
described as “ silicated steel-ribbed tubes,” and 
are true and strong. 

At No. 2 in “The Surveyor” Section in the 
gallery, the Patent Automatic Sewage Dis- 
tributors, of 4, Westminster Palace-gardens, 
exhibit apparatus of various kinds for the 
bacterial beds required in sewage purification, 
including a mercury-sealed automatic re- 
volving sprinkler to be used at the Chester 
Sewage Works, a model of a sprinkler 
in operation, automatic feed valves, &c. At 
the next stand Messrs. Ham Baker & Co., of 
13, Grosvenor-road, have a large exhibit of 
fittings for waterworks, and also of sewerage 
fittings, including penstocks of various kinds 
(some having gun-metal faces), manhole covers, 
automatic flushing siphons, &c. There is also 
a sewcr-ventilating shaft having a large rust 
chamber at the base, with a clearing arm 
brought up to the surface of the ground. Mr. 
Vernon Parker, of 20, Victoria-street, has 
a varied exhibit at No. 4; among those of 
particular interest in the sanitary section are 
specimens of the blue “ironware” pipes and 
invert blocks made by Hamblet’s Blue Brick 


The Albion Clay Co., of. Woodville, Bur- 
ton-on-Trent, have a large display of their 
well-known stoneware drainpipes and fittings 
at No. 6. The “new pattern Sykes’s patent 
street gully has the clearing arm inside the 
gully, and the trap is ingeniously contrived so 
that it does not obstruct the passage of the 
drain-rods ; it has a deep seal and is made with 
either a deep or shallow outlet. Sykes’s new 
patent drainpipes, interceptors, screw-stopper, 
cainwater shoes, and other fittings are also 
shown, together with the Accomo”’ adaptable 
gully, which has a raising piece with a number 
of side inlets, and a loose top; it is useful for 
connecting a number of branch drains to one 
trap, and forms a small inspection-chamber. 

At No. 11 Messrs. Freeman & Hines, of 
Westminster Palace Hotel, show a new 
drainpipe joint known as Freeman’s double- 
seal pipe joint. It has composition rings on 
the spigot and in the socket, but these rings 
increase in thickness as they make the circuit 
of the pipe; the end view is therefore part of 
a spiral. The spigot can only be placed in the 
socket when the thick part of the ring on the 
spigot is opposite the thin part of that in the 
socket ; a slight turn of the spigot pipe wedges 
the rings together, and the joint is then finished 
with cement. The pipes are easily fixed, 
and will probably be largely used. An inde- 
pendent cast aluminium bath with roll edge is 
also shown by the same firm, andws decidedly 
an interesting novelty; it is 5 ft. 6 in. long 
inside and 6 ft. 2 in. outside, and the greater 
part of it is brightly polished. The cost is more 
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than that of a porcelain-enameiled iron bath of 
the same size, but not so much more as we 
should have expected, and as aluminium isa 
very durable metal, many persons will prefer 
it before iron, 

The Ames-Crosta Sanitary Engineering Co., 
of South-parade, Nottingham, at No. 12, 
show their self adjusting double-seal drainpipe 
joint, which has a collar near the spigot end, 
forming with the socket an annular chamber 
which can be run with cement. Crosta's 
patent surface-water gullies are also shown. 

Measrs. J. Defries & Sons, of 146, Hounds- 
ditch, exhibit their well-known “ Equifex”’ 
and other disinfecting appliances, the “ Odour- 
less tank-waggon for emptying cesspools 
and gullies, and different types of Pasteur 
(Chamberland) filters. At the next stand 
(No. 15) Liernur’s English Syndicate, of 
IIo, Cannon-street, show drawings, photo · 
graphs, and models of their pneumatic system 
of sewerage ; the only place in England where 
the system is in operation appears to be the 
village of Stansted, in Essex, and the pam- 
phlet describing this installation is well 
worth reading. Messrs. G. M. Callender & 
Co., of 25, Victoria-street, show Lowe's 
patent Rubite ” drainpipe joint. The pipes 
are of stoneware without sockets, and are 
jointed by means of a bituminous composi- 
tion, which is run into a removable iron 
mould, and forms a strong collar around the 
joint. Ten pipes may be joined together be- 
fore being lowered into the trench, and the 
connecting joint is then made in sifu. 

At No. 17 Mr. W. E. Farrer, of 36, Cannon- 
street, Birmingham, shows an ingenious auto- 
matic alternating apparatus for distributing the 
effluent from sewage-tanks over two bacteria- 
beds alternately ; it consists of a “tipper” 
extending over the division between the two 
beds and resting on gun-metal bearings at the 
ends ; the tipper is divided into two compart- 
ments by a longitudinal diaphragm, each 
compartment having a small hopper to 
receive the sewage. The sewage enters 
the first hopper and is stored in the first 
compartment until the weight of the sewage 
overbalances the tipper and the sewage 
is discharged over the first bed. The partial 
revolution of the tipper brings the second 
hopper under the sewage-inlet, and the sewage 
entering this hopper is ultimately discharged 
over the second bed. The sewage is dis- 
charged from the tipper through special 
winged orifices into perforated iron troughs 
laid over the filtering material, and equal dis- 


tribution is thus effected without dis- 
turbance of the surface. Mr. Farrer also 
shows his ‘“Torfit” urinals, which ae 


constructed of a special material and 
brushed over every week with a particular 
preparation; it is claimed that flushing with 
water is not required, and we understand that 
one of these urinals is now being practically 
tested at the underground conveniences at 
Oxford-circus. Among the other exhibits at 
this stand are flushing siphons, penstocks, a 
sewer-ventilating column with a rust chamter 
placed in a good position at the base, and 
other examples of sewerage ironwork. At 
No. 19 Messrs. Mather & Platt, of 
Salford, show a model of the “Ridgway” 
patent sewage-distributor and large valves of 
various kinds. The Webb Lamp Co., of 
11, Poultry, exhibit (Nos. 7 and 8) their 
“ sewer-gas extractor and destructor lamps ” in 
operation, and at Nos. 16 and 17 Messrs. 
Sutton & Co., of Overseal, near Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch have a good show of smooth 
and true drainpipes and fittings, among 
which we may mention Smith's patent 
iron-jointed stoneware pipes ; these are about 
4 ft. long, and have iron sockets with iron 
rings on the spigots, so that a caulked joint can 
be made. Sutton's drainpipe joints, and 
Green’s “ Wyvurst” manhole channels, are 
also shown, and a number of gullies, traps, 
access-pipes, &c. At No. 10 we noticed a dia- 
gam of a sewage-purification system designed 

y Mr. Alfred S. Goodridge. We believe that 
a model is also exhibited, but it was covered at 
the time of our visit. 

Mr. Goodridge puts his aérobic filter before 
the anaérobic. At the next stand Messrs. 
Cakebread, Robey, & Co., of 86, High-street, 
Stoke Newington, N., show a large number of 
drain-clearing rods, fitted with the Ferrett ” 
patent lockfast brass joints, which are certainly 
an Ae cia on the ordinary screwed 
joints. 

The New Expanded Metal Co., Ltd., of York- 
mansion, Westminster, show (at No. 19) th 
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expanded steel core used for a concrete conduit 
6 ft. in diameter, and at Nos. 24 and 25 the 
Imperial Stone Co., Ltd., of East Greenwich, 
S.E., show some good silicated stone pipes 
4 ít. in diameter. Passing mention may be 
made of the Bexley” cesspool-emptying van 
and the vacuuin gully-emptier exhibited by 
Messrs. George Waller & Son, of 165, Queen 
Victoria-street, E.C., at Nos. 33 and 34. The 
next stand contains a large variety of cast-iron 
fittings for drain-pipes and soil-pipes, drain- 
plugs and bag-stoppers, smoke machines, &c., 
exhibited by Messrs. Burn Bros., of 23 and 24, 
Charing-cross, S.W., among which may be 
mentioned the soilpipe junctions fitted with 
small access covers. 


FIRE-GRATES AND STOVES. 


There are comparatively few exhibits of 
grates and stoves. The first mentioned in the 
catalogue is at Stand No. 126, where Messrs. 
Yates, Haywood, & Co., of 95, Upper Thames- 
street, E.C., display a large assortment of their 
manufactures. The principal novelty in grates 
is the “ Recessed” fire, which is one of the 
many modern grates without front bars; the 
grating on which the fire rests is raised above 
the hearth, and is masked in front by an iron 
moulding, under which is a close fret or 
economiser. The top of the moulding is about 
7in. above the hearth, and the large amount of 
iron is somewhat objectionable. Other grates 
of more ordinary type are shown, and a number 
of cast-iron mantels and mantel-registers of 
much better design than is usually seen 
in this class of work. The “Quadrant” 
kitchener is shown in operation; it re- 
ceives its name from the quadrants by which 
the lifting and lowering of the fire are 
effected. The mechanism of the lifting fire, 
which is self-adjusting and can be operated 
with one hand, is very simple, and this is an 
important point. The flues are of cast iron, 
which, of course, add to the cost of the range, 
but have the advantage of rendering faully 
setting almost impossible. A large in- 
dependent table range, measuring lo ft. 
4 in. by 4 ft. 4 in., is a conspicuous object; it 
has two large ovens on each side witha fire 
between each pair, and a gas oven at one end. 
The products of combustion from the coal fires 
pass over the ovens, down the sides furthest 
from the fires, and back under the ovens to 
descending flues connected ¡with main flues 
under the floor. We also noticed a well- 
finished grill with a hot closet over it. 

Messrs. Smith & Wellstood, Ltd., of 7, Upper 
Thames-street, E.C., show a number of register 
grates with front bars of the usual type and 
firelump bodies; the bright iron interiors in 
the Adam style are a special feature, and are 
a welcome change from tiles and briquettes. 
The “Sovereign ” kitchener is a well-finished 
range with lifting fire and open or closed fire, 
and is designed for setting with brick flues. 
The “Bonnybridge” Independent range or 
stove is a cooking-range of different type, made 
in sizes from 36 to 48 in. 

At the next stand (No. 132) Messrs. Bratt, 


[See next page. 


Colbran, & Co., of to, Mortimer-street, W., 
show their Heaped and “ Valley” fires ina 
variety of forms. The former has a flat grating 
raised about 3 in. above the hearth, the space 
between the two being closed in front bya 
movable fret or economiser ; the grating is 
loose, and can be taken out at any time when 
the fire is not burning. The “ body ” is of fire- 
clay with splayed cheeks, and the upper part 
of the back slopes well forward over the fire. 
The grate is shown in action, and gives out a 
great amount of heat with slow combustion of 
the fuel. The “Valley ” fire shows more iron- 
work in front, the grating being made to slope 
downwards from the front to the middle of the 
fire-space, where it meets a fireclay base 
which slopes up to the fireclay back. The 
space for the fire has therefore a V-shaped 
bottom, the front slope being formed by the 
grating, and the back slope by the fireclay base. 
This is a slow-combustion fire, which does not 
differ in appearance from the ordinary type of 
grate to such a degree as the Heaped fire. 
We are pleased to note that these fires are 
fitted to inexpensive cast-iron mantel registers, 
as well as to more costly wood mantelpieces 
of good design. 

Messrs. Clark, Hunt, & Co., of Shoreditch, 
E.C., have two exhibits—Nos. 11 and 142. 
Among their domestic grates we noticed the 
Peveril,“ in which the front part of the 
bottom is a sloping firelump and the back 
part a level grating ; an ashpan (closely fitting 
in front) slides under the grating, and there 
are no front bars. The “Florence” grate was 
specially designed to consume an appreciable 
portion of the smoke. The firelump back has 
a horizontal slit slightly below the level of the 
top bar of the fire basket ; this slitis opened or 
closed by the movement of the canopy over 
the fire. When the fire has “burnt up” 
brightly, the canopy should be nearly closed 
and the smoke then passes through the opened 
slit at the back of the fire. The Derwent” is 
still another form of grate. The “ Middlesex 
double-oven Kitchener has a simple lifting fire, 
and a sliding door in front of the fire. The 
independent “Caterer” restaurant range is 
shown in operation, and is an ingenious inven- 
tion. The range is fitted with a low-pressure 
steam boiler, from which steam is taken 
through a coil in a cylinder for the purpose 
of providing hot water, and another steam- 
pipe is taken to steam-ovens. Bailey's patent 
geyser boiler range for small flats, &c., con- 
tains a boiler fed directly from the service-pipe 
by opening a stopcock ; a return-pipe is taken 
to the sink, or other fitting where hot water is 
required, and is left with an open end. When 
the apparatus is full of water, the stopcock is 
closed and the open return serves as an ex- 
pansion-pipe. To draw hot water, the stop-tap 
(which is fixed immediately over the open end 
of the return-pipe) is opened, and the pressure 
of the cold water entering the boiler forces hot 
water out of the return-pipe. The system has 
some obvious disadvantages, but is economical, 
and will no doubt prove useful. 

At No. 155, the Ashton & Green Iron Co., of. 
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II to 14, Bury-street, E.C., show their “Sine 
Qua Non” kitehen ranges, with a lifting-fire 
arrangement which is so designed that the 
grating remains level at all heights ; in many 
kitcheners the lifting is more apparent than 
real, as the back part of the grating remains 
stationary. There is a telescopic hood over the 
fire, and the fire can be open or closed. The 
“Sunk” fire is another grate without front 
bars ; the grating on which the fire rests is 
level with the hearth, and air is conveyed to 
the space below it through small ducts under 
the hearth; the chief peculiarity is the per- 
forated fireclay curb in front of the fire, but 
whether this possesses any advantages or not 
can only be ascertained by actual test. The 
‘“‘Semi-well” fire has the bottom grating in 
two parts, the front part sloping downwards 
and the back being level; there is an iron 
moulding in front of the gratings, with an 
economiser below it. We also noticed some 
cast-iron mantel-registers well designed and 
finished. 

Messre. James B. Petter & Sons, Ltd., of 
Yeovil and 73A, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., 
exhibit various forms of their well-known 
Nautilus grate at Stand No. 4, and at the 
next stand Mr. T. Potterton, of Cavendish 
Works, Balham, S. W., exhibits kitcheners 
(fig. 9) fitted with his patent boilers (fig. 10), 
which are designed with very large heatin 
surfaces, so that the water can be heated toa 
high temperature in a very short time. 

At Stand No. 3 in the Entrance Arcade, the 
Coalbrookdale Co., Ltd., of 141, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C., exhibit the “ Bostel ” patent com- 


Fig. 10. 


bined sunk and lifting fire (fig. 11). The fuel is 
contained in an iron basket, the section of which 
(from front to back) is a segment of a circle ; 


Fig. 11. 


to the back edge of the basket a firelump back 
is fixed. The basket is hung in such a manner 
that it can be turned up or down, and the 
back moves with it; on lighting the fire the 
basket would be turned up and the back would 
then be nearly vertical ; later the basket may 
be turned down (giving the appearance of a 
sunk or well fire), and the back then assumes 
the sloping position which is common to all 
good modern fire-backs. The grate is shown 
in action, and certainly seems io be very suc- 
cessful. Fig. 12 shows one of the mantels 
with hooded grate opening by the same ex- 
hibitors. 


GAS APPLIANCES. 


A more favourable opportunity than that 
afforded by this exhibition for bringing to the 
notice of architects and builders the many use- 
ful gas-consuming inventions of recent years 
cannot be conceived, yet few of the makers of 
gas appliances have availed themselves of it. 
Gas water-heaters and gas engines, it is true, 
are satisfactorily represented by the exhibits of 
a few well-known manufacturers, and one firm 
has a very fine exhibit of high-pressure gas 
lighting ; but none of the leading makers of 
the gas-heated industrial: appliances used in 
connexion with the building trades are repre- 


sented, nor are the principal manufacturers of 
gas cookers, fires, and stoves among the 
exhibitors. 

Although, however, the gas exhibits are not 
numerous, the few that are to be seen are well 
worth inspection. The following are the 
principal exhibitors of gas appliances :— 

The James Keith & Blackman Co. exhibit a 
number of their high power incandescent gas 
lamps. By means of a Keith compressor the 
pressure of the gas as it flows towards the 
burner is raised to the equivalent of an 8-in. 
column of water, so that the power possessed 
by the jet of gas passing through the burner 
nozzle of drawing in air through the air-holes 
in the mixing tube is increased, and the 
mixture of gas and air which reaches the point 
of ignition contains a larger proportion of air 
than when the gas flows to the burner under a 
lower pressure. The result of using the gas 
under this higher pressure is to increase its 
lighting efficiency. With a burner consuming 


gas at the rate of 10 cubic feet per hour light 
of 300 candle power is obtained. The source 
of power employed to operate the compressor 
may be the ordinary water service, or a small 
dynamo or gas engine ; or the compressor may 
be driven from machinery shafting. 

Messrs. S. P. Catterson & Sons, of Newing- 
ton-causeway, exhibit a large variety of gas- 
pendants, brackets, and shades, and a number 
of incandescent gas-burners. A specimen of 
the inverted incandescent gas-lamp, which is 
shown in action by this firm, should be in- 
spected by those who have not yet seen this 
novel form of gas-light. 

Messrs. Ewart & Son, of Euston-road, have 
on view a number of their well-known gas 
geysers (fig. 13). These are made in different 
sizes. Generally speaking, the prices rise as the 
quantity of water heated in a given time in- 
creases, A geyser which heats to a given 


temperature only one gallon per minute is less 
costly than one which heats eight gallons per 
minute to the same temperature. A special 
locking gear may be attached to the geyser, so 
that the gas flames cannot be turned up until 
the water tap has been turned on. It is thus 
impossible to first heat the geyser to a red heat 
and then pass cold water into it. We are glad 
to note that these manufacturers state in their 
catalogues that “ geysers must never be fixed 
without a vent-pipe communicating with chim- 
ney or outside of bathroom.” If this provision 
of a vent-pipe be made, and the additional 


that a vent pipe to convey the products of gas 
combustion from the bathroom is a necessity. 
Some idea of the extent to which these geysers 
are used may be gained from the statement 
that this firm alone has sold over 15,000. 

Messre. P. Fenlon & Sons, of Tudor-street, 
include some “Tudor” Geysers among their 
exhibits, and also show in action some very 
effective Hot- water or Steam Radiators of 
simple construction, in which gas is the fuel 
employed. 

Messrs. Pryke & Palmer, of Upper Thames- 
street, exhibit some specimens of the “ Exeter 
Gasteam Radiator,” which also utilises gas as a 
fuel. The facility with which the temperature 
can be regulated by simple adjustment of the 
gas cock certainly renders gas an ideal fuel for 
water heating. 

Messrs. Beaven & Sons, of Victoria-street, 
exhibit a novelty in the form of a combined 
Gas Cooker and Hot-water Circulating Boiler. 
It is claimed that hot water can be conveniently 
and economically distributed throughout a 
building by means of this device. 

Crossley Bros. exhibit some of their gas- 
engines. The engines manufactured by this 
5 are too well-known to need description 

ere. 
The exhibits of the Forward Engineering 
Co. and of the National Gas-engine € 
have been mentioned under the heading 
“ Machinery.” i 

Messi s. James Stott & Co. have on view 
some of their gas-pressure regulators for effect- 
ing economy in the consumption of gas, but 
their stand is largely occupied with exhibits in 
no way connected with the use of gas. 

The Webb Lamp Co. have a unique ex- 
hibit. A number of street incandescent gas- 
lamps are shown, supported on metal columns 
in the usual manner; but the columns are so 
constructed as to also serve as sewer-gas ex- 
tractors,and above the incandescent mantles 
jets of flame project which serve to draw up 
the sewer gas and to render it innocuous. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The exhibits which, though worth notice, 
cannot be classed under any of the preceding 
heads, we will take in the order in which they 
occur in the catalogue. 

The Offa ventilator (fig. 14) is an inlet venti- 
lator containing an air-filter; its special character 
consists in the metal plate placed over it on the 


Fig. 14. 


inside wall, which can be drawn away from the 
opening, working on parallel pins in each 
corner, so that it forms a shield from the direct 
draughts, and directs the current sideways in 
each direction so as to spread it over the room. 
When pushed close back to the wall again, it 
forms a cover which stops the entry of the 
current, if that is desired. 

Messrs. C. Chancellor & Co. exhibit, among 
other things, a movable chimney cowl (fig. 15) 
working on gun-metal pivots so as to have a free 


movement in any direction, and only one move- 
ment with each change of wind. It is rather a 
novelty, and has something to recommend it— 
as far, that is to say, as cowls can be depended 


precaution of seeing that there is a constant | on at all. 


updraught in the vent-pipe even when the gas 


Messrs. O'Brien Thomas & Co. exhibit their 


is not burning be taken, these geysers may be | sliding door hangers, by which sliding doors 


used with great advantage. 


for warehouse parallel folding partitions are 


Maughan’s Patent Geyser Co. also exhibit| hung to roller and ball-bearing carriers, the 
several gas geysers, and likewise point out! bottom of the door working in a metal guide- 
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groove but not bearing on it, the weight being 
entirely hung from the rollere. | 

The Opalite Glazed Brick and Tile Syndicate 
exhibit their opalite nag (with patent granu- 
lated back) for eng wall surfaces. There are 
two or three exhibits of work of this class, 
which, under different names, do not seem to 
differ very materially in their nature. There 
is that of the Newellite Glass Tile Co., which 
claims to be a perfect wall EEA thin glass 
tiles with a backing which a certain 
amount of elasticity in order to prevent 
cracking of the tile surface. Then there are 
the Crystalline Company's patent glass tiles. 
Weare not very much attracted by the appear- 
ance of any of these wall-coverings, but they 
have their value, no doubt, from their being so 
thin and light and not materially increasing the 
thickness of a partition. Of a similar class is 
the work exhibited by the Marmart Co., as 
a material for shop facias, pilasters, &c. ; this, 
however, is a rather thicker facing material 
(about } in.), and is susceptible of producing 
five tones of colour, but the decorative work 
1 at the stall is very commonplace as 
such. 

Messrs. Bennett Lawes & Co. show the appli- 
cation in construction of their Gypo ” fre- 
resisting plaster and cement, on lathwork, 
corrugated sheet iron, and constructional iron- 
work, fixed without the aid of a key. We do not 
know its composition, but it seems to answer its 
purpose well. A more important exhibit of 
similar class is that of the Granite Silicon Co., 
of partitions erected in their granite silicon 
plaster, which is made from ground and 


powdered alabaster, and appears to be a most. 


firm and durable material, possessing high 
fire-resisting qualities and being an excellent 
non-conductor of heat. Solid partitions made 
on the principle advocated by this firm consist 
of a core of metal lathing held in position by 
an adjustable timber strut between floor and 
ceiling ; the plaster is then applied to the 
thickness of about 1 in., and after it has set, the 
struts can be removed. A second coat of 
plaster is then applied on the other side of the 
lathing and when set, the final coat is applied 
on both sides, making the total thickness 2 in. 

The patent loop wall-ties of the Warrington 
Bond Iron Syndicate, which are exhibited at 
their stand, form an excellent and scientifically 
designed metal wall tie for use where hollow 
walis are used—a form of construction, in our 
opinion, to be avoided as far as possible. 

Mr. F. A. Fawkes, of Chelmsford, has a good 
3 of woodwork, wood mantels, panelling, 


Cc 

The Emdeca Metal Decoration is another 
of the forms of thin wall facing, in this case of 
metal—stamped ornamental ceilings, &c., a 
form, one may say, of machine-made fi plo 
work. The pieces in the form and size of wall- 
tiles are not sufficiently rigid for use in that 
manner; the material is at its best in large 
sheets. 

Messrs. Mellowes & Co. exhibit their well- 
know “Eclipse” glazing system, of which the 
section is shown in fig. 16. 
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Fig. 16. 


Messrs. D. Anderson & Co. exhibit the 
construction of their patent wooden lattice- 
girder felted roofs. We give an illustration 
showing what is the general character of this 
construction, in which light wooden lattice 
girders are employed with roofing felt as a 
Covering. The felt is their Stonifex roofing 
felt, which, it is claimed, with one coat of 
mastic will last several years without attention. 
The roof thus constructed appears an admir- 
able form of covering for large sheds for 
machinery or stores. The same firm also show 
silicate cotton as applied for fire-proofing and 
sound-proofing buildings, for insulating cold 
stores, and for covering boilers and pipes. 


[Sce next page. 


Mr. Walter Notcutt, who is the British repre- 
sentative for the “Bommer” spring hinges, 
shows a large exhibit. The springs are enclosed 
in a small tube at each side of the door, fixed in 
the same position as ordinary butt hinges, and 
it is said with equal ease; by an easily made 
adjustment the screws can be wound up or let 
down to a higher or lower tension as required. 


Every variety of finish is shown in the speci.. 


mens of all sizes that are exhibited. 

The British Compo-Board Co. give an 
exhibit of their material as used structurally 
and as a lining material. Compo-board has 
been noticed before in our columns as an 
excellent and strong lining material for walls 
rb ceilings, and capable of being very quickly 

ed 


The Crittall Manvfacturing Co. have an 
admirable exhibit, containing steel and gun- 
metal casements, their patent safety reversible 
casement for cleaning, and opening gearing 
for lanterns and fanlights, the latter excellent 
for combined simplicity and strength. 

The Venesta wall panels, exhibited by 
“Venesta, Ltd., are something of the same 
nature as c.mpo-board, only made in a different 
way. It consists of thin slips of wood, three 
together, the middle having the grain the con- 
trary way to the outer ones ; and though only 
about half the thickness of compo-board, is 
very strong as well as light. 

Messrs. Samuel Elliot & Sons, of Caversham, 
have a fine exhibit of high-class joinery, and 
show steam-struck mouldings from 3 in. to 20 in. 
width. A Spanish mahogany door, with inlay 
of satinwood, made some time ago and lent for 
exhibition, is a quite exceptional piece of 
joinery work. They also show their “Simplex 
Weather Bar” for casements, a simple but 
scientifically designed section which we think 
we have before mentioned, and which ought to 
be an efficient safeguard against wet. 

The Rhodes Patent Sash-hanging Co. exhibit 
sashes hung with their steel chains and teeth 
pulleys, more expensive of course than cord, 

ut possibly economical in the long run; at 
ay rate they act admirably. 
he Moore’s Patents Co. have a very 
interesting exhibit. They have a sash window 
with a cord at one side only, the other side 


being taken by rollers ; a sash which on being 
pulled down becomes a casement, opening 
inwards on a pivot for cleaning. There is a 
casement window which, while ordinaril 
opening as usual, can by a handle at its hee 
80 to speak, and a sliding slot, be pulled round 
so as to open partially across the frame, leaving 
a space to get at the outside for cleaning. The 
“ liquid check ” doorsprings for closing doors, 
and which can be simply fixed to the floor 
without any sinking, seem to be perfect in their 
action, as far as one can judge from the speci- 
mens erected at the exhibition ; the check is 
made by means of oil forced through a small 
opening, which can be varied by turning a 
screw, 80 as to offer a greater or less resistance 
to closing. The most ingenious part of it is 
perhaps the manner in which the hinge is 
contrived so as to keep the door standing open 
if it is flung open sharply for any special 
purpose, while with a gentle and more gradual 
opening the closing force operates, 

Palmer's Travelling Cradle is exhibited, and 
also (in the gallery) Coppard’s Patent Swin 
Scaffold ; both of which have been mention 
with recommendation in our pages. 

In the gallery also is to be seen the Johns’ 
patent safety window exhibited by “ Incor- 
porations, Ltd.,“ in which the sashes, sliding 
up and down in the usual manner, also 
revolve, for cleaning purposes, on a strong 
safety pivot. A feature in this window is the 
introduction of a hit-or-miss ventilator in the 
sash-frame itself, above the glass, so that a 
certain degree of ventilation can be obtained 
with the window closed. 


DECORATIVE WORK. 


The decorative side of the Exhibition is not 
extensive, only a few among the many firms 
who are manufacturing decorative articles 
for building purposes exhibiting. Messrs. 
Bratt, Colbran, & Co., of Mortimer-street, W., 
patentees of the “heaped ” and “ valley” fires, 
have a stall showing these patents with the 
fires in action. The virtue is in the simplicity 
of the patent, which saves both coal and labour 
and is capable of giving great or little heat as 
required. Amongst much that is vulgar or 
merely novel in the design of patent fireplaces 
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nowadays, these makers show only wood and 
iron mantels to their interiors of markedly 
excellent design ; without being copied from 
old patterns they exhibit the refinement of detail 
that make the old so delightful. Messrs. George 
Wragge, Ltd., within a nicely designed show- 
room, have much that is of real interest, both 
on artistic and useful grounds. Thoroughly 
good in appearance and construction are the 


iron casement windows. Leaded lights 
are treated with wide leads in a, 
substantial manner, and where 


or drawing is introduced, the leaded line is 
allewed its proper prominence as a factor in 
the design. In smaller fittings, such as finger- 
plates and electric-lamps, much beautiful figure 
modelling and enamel work is shown; the 
lines upon which these are designed are hard] 
perhaps sufficiently severe and architectural, 
but they are probably none the less popular for 
that. Interesting examples of lead work, both 
cast and wrought, in rainwater heads, gutters, 
and down-pipes, are above the average merit 
in design. Leadwork occupies an important 
position amongst decorative materials, and its 
use is not sufficiently appreciated either by the 
public or the majority of manufacturers, Fig. 
17 illustrates one of their exhibits. 
Mr. W. Höfler has a disappointing collection 
from his generally interesting showroom in 
Sohv-square, Mr. Dressler's tiles, some very 
good oak panelling, and metal electric fittings 
relieving his stall from dulness. Messrs. 
Ashton & Green show some good mantels and 
interiors among their more utilitarian exhibits, 
A design of some originality for a lifting fire 
has been made by the Coalbrookdale Co., who 
exhibit nothing else this year. Messrs, Carter 
& Co., Encaustic Tile Works, Poole, show 


colour | 
| 


some extremely good tiles of unusual colours 
and design. 

In the gallery Messrs. Waltham & Co. have 
a good exhibit of wrought metal for churches, 
electric light fittings, &c.; among the articles 
shown is a very artistic font in metal work, 
which we have seen before at the Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition. 

Regarding terra-cotta and ornamental brick- 
work as decorative materials, it is astonishing 
how little attention is given to their appear- 
ance. Apparenty it does not pay the manu- 
facturer to appeal to other instincts than those 
of the jerry builder and villa speculator, for 
after careful search among the number of 
exhibitors who all show specimens of most 
excellent material and workmanship, there is 
not a single exhibit with a claim to any artistic 
feeling or design. 

A new feature of the Exhibition isa fairly 
representative loan collection of architects’ 
drawings. Mr. Mountford’s New Sessions 
House, Old Bailey, is shown by the beautiful 
elevation of Mr. English and boldly-drawn 
interiors of Mr. Adshead. Mr. Florence 
shows his design for this also. A large 
photograph illustrates Mr. Mountford’s Shef- 
feld Municipal Buildings from a new point of 
view. Of a large number of buildings by Mr. 
H. B. Measures here represented the plans and 
sections of the Birmingham Rowton Houses 
is of the most interest. Mr. Statham sends an 
elevation and details of the new front to the 
Builder office, and a perspective study in 
bridge design. Mr. Ernest Newton shows 


perspective drawings of several country houses 


smaller domestic work that of Mr. W. H. 
Ward, illustrated by photographs, is very 
indeed, work distinguished by those refine- 
ments which it is next to impossible to show 
adequately in a drawing. Some small houses 
of a different class, by Mr. H. G. Ibberson, 
show a pleasing individuality of style if a little 
exuberant. A corner village site is well treated 
by Mr. Robert Marchant in his design for a 
house and butcher's shop. Mr. Alfred H. 
Hart illustrates a nice house at Enfield; and 
some rather too clever designs for houses 
by Mr. O. Maxwell Ayrton give promise 
of better things to come. Mr. R. A. Bri 
shows his design for Liverpool Cath 

as well as additions to Cowley Manor by water 
colour drawings of masterly handling, the 
work of Mr. H. F. Waring. Mr. Horace Field 
is not at his best in the Granville Hotel, Rams- 
gate, but the drawing by which the buildin 
is shown is very bad. Mr. Arnold Mitche 
sends a nice model for a country house. Mr. 
Ernest George’s drawing for the British 
Pavilion at the St. Louis Exhibition is also 
here, apparently based upon Sir Christopher 
Wren's orangery in Kensington Gardens, a 
zener model than which it would be hard to 
nd. 

A good many drawings of old buildings are 
also sent, noticeable amongst which are Mr. 
F. L. Emmanue!’s pencil drawings, showing a 
wonderful feeling for tone and texture. Quite 
as remarkable, but in a different way, are Mr. 
Fulleylove’s pencil studies of Jerusalem. Mr. 
C. J. Lauder exhibits a number of water-colour 
drawings of Venice which ought to be seen, 


and a colour drawing of his delightful front that of the now fallen Campanile of St. Mark’s 
for Martin's Bank at Chislehurst, which ar 
f 


not make it out nearly so good as it is. 
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from the Grand Canal, with St. Mark’s on the 
right, being particularly interesting. 


Illustration of Anderson & Sons Roofing System. 
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Hull Town Hall Competition, 


rr the 
$ * X attention the com- 
petition for the 
Hull Municipal 


Buildings aroused 
among architects, it 
is remarkable that 
there should have 
been only thirty- 
competitors. 


two 


required. The present Town Hall was the 
work of a scholarly architect; the interior 
is a good piece of architecture, but the 
exterior leaves much to be desired; the 
tower is the worst, because the most con- 
spicuous, feature. It gives the impression 
of being the hasty work of a busy man, and 
it is hard not to sympathise with those 
gentlemen who found themselves unable to 
embody it in their new scheme. Besides 
the embarrassing presence of this building, 
which permeates the whole problem of 


The conditions as} design, the accommodation required was 


originally drawn up were said to be unsatisfac- 
tory, but the objectionable clauses were 
amended, and as finally issued they form a 
singularly fair and explicit document. Mr. 
John Belcher, whose capacity for appre- 
ciating the merits of a design is assured, 
was appointed assessor, and his decision 
was to be final. The site is practically 
isolated by streets on all sides, with a 
frontage of somewhere about 600 ft., giving 
an immense opportunity for design, so that 
there were attractions. But though compe- 
titions give rise to many surprises,’ the 
reason for the comparatively small number 
of competitors in the present one is trace- 
able to two causes. The minor one, no 
doubt, was having to pay five guineas 


deposit fo see the conditions. Two guineas 


should be quite sufficient to ensure the 
good faith of a would-be competitor; more 
than that may have kept competent men 
from writing for the conditions if they have 
other Work in hand. 
‘suppose that a large number of designs 
necessarily entaił more work on the assessor ; 
the time that he “spends over the many is 
insignificant compared with the pains and 
‘care expended ou the comparatively few 
designs that immediately assert themselves 
as being in the running. The real reason, 
however, which limited the competition to 
such reasonable numbers was the difficulty 
‘of the problem ard a tantalising restriction 
which involved the most skilful and la- 
orious planning; the mountain which 
wight not be moved was, in fact, the present 
Town Hall. I the Hull Corporation could 
have seen their Way to expending another 
"23,0002: it would: have been a highly- popular 
competition. This sum would have made it 
possible to remove the existing Town Hall, 
Leaving architects a free hand to compose 


It is a mistake to 


particularly complex, and on such a scale 
that the sum of 100,000/. allowed will 
barely cover the expense of the building, 
even retaining the existing building. A 
great many competitors remove the in- 
cubus of the present building, with the 
consequence that in estimating the cost 
their design they have to cube at a 
next to impossible figure. We do not, 
however, think that the winners of the 
first premium could have bettered their 
plan had they had an entirely free 
hand. It is very oſten the case that an 
awkward condition or obstruction in 
planning is the means of giving character 
to a building, and sometimes, as in the 
present instance, gives the key to the 
puzzle. ' 
The accommodation to be provided in- 
volves departments for town clerk, finante 
offices, city engineer, water and gas, sani- 
tary department, electrical engineer, city 
architect, estate agent, and coal inspector; 
law courts with police court, sessions court, 
and county court, and the various offices 
connected with them, besides fifty prisoners’ 
cells. The municipal offices include Mayor’s 
rooms, banqueting hall, large hall, council 
chamber, members’ and committee rooms, &c. 
The superficial’area of the space required 
for the ‘various departments places the 
Town Hall first, which is nearly equalled by 
the size of the law courts, the business 
offices occupying a space equal to rather 
more than both these put together. The 
problem is somewhat assisted by the 
fact of the building having ſour frontages, 
which give opportunities for entrances 
to the various departments, and simplify 
intercommunication by corridors and stairs. 
The present Towrt’ Hall has its principal 
front to Lowgate on the east; this wifl 


‘harmoniously the great pile of buildings now be the front of secondary importance, 


the principal facade to thé enlarged 
scheme being on the south, iu Alfred Gelder- 
street. The west end of the site tapers to 
rather a wedge shape, giving only 4 narrow 
west elevation, and causing a break in the 
continuity of the north elevation to Ann- 
street and Hanover-square. 

Messrs. S. B. Russell, Cooper, & Davis. 
and C. E. Mallows have won the first pre- 
mium with a plan that compares favourably 
with any of those sent in; the departments. 
are well placed and the intercommunication 
good, and arranged with an economy of 
space that reduces the cubical contents to a 
minimum and enables the price per foot 
cube to be higher than other competitors. 
could show. The exterior of the present 
building and the tower is preserved. The 
interior i$ reconstructed on lines that place 
the large hall, banqueting and reception 
rooms, conveniently for letting separately for 
publie entertainménts, a8 well as for throw- 
ing them en suite with the Council's Offices- 
on great civic occasions, The ground floor 
of the existing tower, now the principal 
entrance in Lowgate, is converted to a stair- 
case for this independent entrance to the 
large hall. The remainder of the ground 
floor of the present building is devoted te 
the finance department, an entrance on 
either side of the present tower giving 
capital ingress and egress to the rates officé, 
thus keeping a large section of the public 
from entering further into the building. 
The Authors propose this as a temporary 
expedient, ‘and show plans for the entire 
rebuilding of these departments, together 
with the tower, which they propose to 
heighten considerably. The réviséd interna! 
arrangement ‘does hot show an improve- 
ment upon the temporary one, and it seems 
to us that when the opportunity comes 
the exterior could be ‘remodelled td 
harmonise wifh the hew building without 
again interfering With the internal arrange- 
ments. The added dignity to the whole build- 
ing of a new front in ‘harmony with the rest 
would, of coursé, be an imménsé gain. The 
estimated cost ol rémodelitng'the interior ts 
placed by the’ authors at 5,0000. Their 
ground plan occupies, the entire site, and fs 
without @ basement. The new part of the 
ground floor has twò entrances on the south 
in Alfred Geldér-stréeet ‘anda, ‘Corresponding 
pair on thé forth fh Ann- street. These 
north and south entrances are connected by 
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corridors 15 ft. wide at right angles to the 
longitudinal axis; the main staircases are off 
these corridors on this axis, and the corridors 
are connected to one another by minor corri- 
dors serving the different departments, 8 ft. 
wide. The principal staircase on the east 
serves the council chamber and offices, and 
gives secondary communication to the large 
hall and reception hall, all on the first floor; 
on one side of this staircase is au ample lift, 
on the other is a subsidiary staircase for 
clerks and for gaining officials’ rooms on the 
second floor. The other staircase referred to 
is principally for justices ascending to the Law 
Courts at the west end of the site. Each of 
these stairs is amply lit by a courtyard ; these 
are divided from one another on the ground 
floor by the Town Clerk’s Record rooms 
—his offices adjoining these on the south 
front—and on the first floor over these by the 
council chamber. In each courtyard is an 
isolated block of lavatories connected with 
each floor. The council offices and com- 
mittee rooms on the first floor are con- 
veniently arranged, the council chamber 
forming the central feature, around it an 8 ft. 
corridor, on the south a suite of committee 
rooms and the Mayors own apartments, 
with a similar arrangement on the north for 
committees and officials. These corridors, 
when required, give efficient communication 
tothe large hall and banqueting-room, which 
has its own service and retiring rooms. 
Returning to the ground floor, we find the 
city engineer’s offices are on the north side. 
This department is a large one, and requires 
thorough lighting, and a north drawing 
office, which should be adjacent to the 
engineer’s private room and that of his 
assistant. It is a great blemish to this 
otherwise excellent plan that the authors 
have been obliged to place this drawing 
Office and the assistant on the second floor, a 
most inconvenient arrangement. Corre- 
sponding to the city engineer on the north 
is the town clerk on the south, occupying a 
dong range of apartments, with his com- 
mittee clerk’s rooms on the first floor over, 
adjoining which on the ground floor are the 
water and gas offices, the remaining space 
‘being occupied by the medical officer, sani- 
tary inspector, coal inspector, workmen's 
yard, and cycle store; a small part of 
this area is given upto the prisoners’ van 
yard, entered off Ann-street, around which 
are the warders’ rooms and prisoners’ cells, 
which have direct communication by a 
private stair to the courts over. This brings 
us to the consideration of the Law Courts, 
placed on the first floor to the extreme west 
of the site. The entrance for the public is 
at the S.W. angle of the main front. The 
entrance for the solicitors and witnesses is 
in Alfred Gelder-street, the justices using 
the adjoining entrance already referred to as 
one of the Town Hall entrances. The 
public stair communicates only with the 
second floor, giving access to an immense 
corridor off which are the public galleries to 
the three different courts. The justices have 
a complete set of rooms at the head of their 
staircase and a private corridor to the courts. 
The grand jury is conveniently placed 
between the justices’ and the solicitors’ 
quarters ; the solicitors and witnesses have 
a hall at the head of their staircase, 172 ft. 
long by 15 ft. wide, off which on one side 
are the various private rooms and lavatories, 
on the other the courts. The Police Court 
and Sessions Court are divided by the 
prisoners’ corridor cells and stair. 
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The future extension asked for it is pro- 
posed to find by forming a mansard roof 
over the present buildings. The exterior 
treatment is shown in a fine perspective 
drawing by Mr. Mallows; in it the old 
building is shown as it would be rebuilt 
with a new tower. This tower, and one at 
the west end, are effective features in the 
design, though not very beautiful in them- 
selves. The main entrances are emphasised 
by slightly projecting bays rising above the 
main parapet level and roofed with low 
crown, like stone domes. The long front 
has a plain base the height of the ground 
floor, supporting three-quarter columns, 
which break the first and second story into 
bays, and carry the usual entablature and 
balustrade. The front to the Law Courts is 
differently treated in only two stories, and is 
a simpler and more impressive design, while 
the suggested treatment of the old Town 
Hall is an effective adaptation of the long 
front. The }-in. scale detail drawing gives 
a bad impression as to the sort of detail that 
will be used; greater refinement in this 
respect would add much to the beauty of 
the building. 

The finest architectural conception shown 
is that by Professor Beresford Pite. The 
existing Town Hall is left practically intact, 
with oniy enough internal alteration to suit 
the altered requirements. The site is 
balanced by a somewhat similar block on 
the extreme west, but of a very different 
character in detail to the old. The inter- 
vening central space of some 300 or more 
feet is occupied by a magnificently simple 
group of buildings, havirg as a central 
feature a low dome of fine design. The 
effect of this scheme would have been ex- 
tremely grand, and, in the event of the old 
Town Hall being rebuilt, Hull would have 
possessed a great architectural monument. 
After saying thus much, we regretfully come 
to the plan, which, amidst much that is both 
original and monumental, has the weakness 
of extravagance where extravagance was 
contrary to existence. The basis of the plan 
is a magnificent hall in the centre of the pile, 
having a grand staircase as its principal 
feature, and east and west courts off it, 
75 ft. long and 26 ft. wide; these latter are 
top lit, with open galleries around the 


mezzanine floor. Subsidiary staircases 
are placed at either end of these 
courts, and in this way much space 


is accounted for. A mezzanine floor 
with the ground floor gives most of the 
business office accommodation required, but 
it is neither so compact nor so convenient as 
in the first premiated design. The law 
courts occupy the west corner of the site, 
and are self-contained and admirably 
arranged. The price at which the building 
is cubed is only 9d. per ft, a very low 
figure for so large a building, as the assessor 
probably thought, but we must consider that 
there are practically no areas on the ground 
or mezzanine floors, and the increased cubic 
contents that this gives is out of proportion 
to the expense involved in cubing, say, any 
of the three premiated designs which in 
cubing omit the internal areas. The draw- 
ings are slender and unpretentious in 
character, and probably quite unattractive 
to the public, but the large idea is there, 
and we can only suppose that some im por- 
tant omission in the departmental offices 
has been made — more important than those 
evident on the face of the second and third 
premiated design - which we could not ascer- 


tain without cubing the whole plan up, and 
which prevented Mr. Belcher from awarding 
it an honourable place. 

The second premiated design, by Messrs. 
Treadwell & Martin, resembles in one or 
two particulars the design just referred to, 
The existing town hall is barely touched, 
and a block similar to it in character 
balances it on the west with an intervening 
central block having a central principal 
entrance and principal staircase; here the 
resemblance ceases, the elevations have a 
certain dignity, the dignity of a well-per- 
formed exercise, too much broken up as to 
the south front, but having the advantage 
of freedom from towers and,domes, for which 
in our opinion there is insufficient money, 
there are five areas shown and the price 
per cubic foot is shown at iod. Less than 
the required space is allowed for further 
extension. The large hall is in a central 
position facing Alfred Gelder-street, the sur- 
rounding rooms are inconveniently placed, 
the banqueting-room being some way off, 
making it difficult to let the hall and recep- 
tion rooms for private purposes; there are 
no adjacent lavatories, and elsewhere lava- 
tories are few and far apart. The council 
chamber is approached from Lowgate with a 
grand staircase opposite, and is well arranged 
with the surrounding committee-roums, but 
the town clerk is inconveniently situated and 
the required accommodation is not given. 
The law courts are better arranged, though 
here again the lavatory accommodation is 
inconvenient and insufficient. The three 
courts are top lit and free from noise. 

A finer design than this, but with greater 
faults, is that receiving the third premium, 
by Mr. A. Bramwell Thomas, a design 
with marked characteristics of its own, the 
exterior being a good architectural con- 
ception, the principal feature of which is 
a large well-designed dome, the elevations 
under showing a fine mass of reticent 
design. The keynote of the design is the 
destruction of the existing town hall, and 
after rebuilding it it comes as rather a 
surprise to find the whole cubed at 11d. per 
foot. A half basement is shown, and no 
less than nineteen areas on the ground. floor, 
nine of which are only 8 ft. square, and 
six carried up this size the full height of 
the building, these and the disposition of 
the several departments and law courts 
are the weak parts of the design. 
The finance department is conveniently 
situated in the western end of the building, 
with separate entrance and exit. The 
actual west elevation is the entrance to the 
public hall on the first floor and the finance 
department, the banqueting-hall and service 
rooms adjoining, beyond which is the council 
chamber, very cleverly managed and very 
convenient. The council chamber and adja- 
cent committee rooms are in direct commu- 
nication with a grand staircase of their own, 
having the principal entrance under the 
dome in Alfred Gelder-street. This entrance 
and stair under the dome would be an im- 
pressive feature. The law courts occupy 
the site to the east of this entrance and 
dome, using the whole of the ground floor 
and a part of the half basement. It is here 
that the bewildering little areas light a maze 
of corridors and lavatories, which we dare- 
say are not so perplexing as they appear. 
The courts are isolated from street noises 
and top lit, Over these on the first floor are 
large areas with well arranged isolated lava- 
tories, and six little areas already referred 
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is a fine, if somewhat hurried, study. 


ing the present banqueting-hall. 
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to. Around the large areas are suites of 
officials departments. 

Another desiga on these lines is that by 
Mr. Baggallay, who clears the old building 
away and starts with a clean slate, sending in 
a design of great power and scholarly refine- 
ment. A somewhat extensive half base- 
ment is shown, chiefly occupied by storage 
and lavatory accommodation. The base- 
ment is, perhaps, the reason that the plan is 
not more successful : it takes up a great deal 
too much of the cubical contents for the im- 
portance of the accommodation provided. 
The design is based on a central block with 
one central tower and two wings correspond- 
ing in size to the present town hall. The 
central portion of the ground floor contains 
the three courts and legal offices. The Low- 
gate end is very cleverly arranged for the 
rates, and the corresponding west end for 
the civil engineer. The first floor is finely 
laid out, though it seems to us on a mistaken 
principle. The council chamber is at the 
extreme west end, and the public hall at 
the extreme east of the site; the mayor's 
offices are in the centre, with the principal 
staircase and officials’ staircase arranged 
symmetrically on either side. This scat- 
tered arrangement would be inconvenient in 
practice. The only features of the exterior 
we do not like are the battered axes of the 
columns and pilasters round the tower, 
which otherwise is of graceful proportions ; 
the heavy flanking ends are well and 
interestingly designed. 

Mr. Arnold Mitchell sends a Georgian 
design showing the old building " re- 
windowed” externally, which means a 
complete transformation of its appearance ; 
the present tower is heightened and finished 
with a new crown of severe design, and the 
old building presents an altogether attractive 
appearance. The new western block is 
somewhat similarly treated, with the same 
identical tower. The intermediate space is 
treated by itself with four projecting bays, 
roofed with low crown-like stone domes, the 
middle recess so formed having a wide but 
low sham dome over the council chamber, 
a feature that could be well omitted with 
improvement to the sky-line. The council 
chamber being in the centre of the building 
is a long way from the existing mayor's 
parlour and other rooms; in other respects 
the planning on the first floor is good, as 
also are the arrangement of the law courts. 

Messrs. Lanchester, Stewart, & Rickards’ 
design leaves the existing building untouched 
except for necessary minor alterations. The 
ground floor is given over to the law courts 
and public offices. The plan exhibits the 
defect betore referred to, that the public have 
to traverse a great part of the building to gain 
admission and exit from the rates office. 
The town-hall entrance is nearly in the 
centre of the main frogt, under a tall tower, 
which sets somewhat back from the facade ; 
in front of it on a pedestal, roof high, stands 
a heroic group of statuary; the tower itself 
The 
municipal offices, or town hall proper, are 
on the first floor, the council chamber adjoin- 
Future 
extension is allowed for on the first and 
second floors. The drawings, as usual trom 
these gentlemen, are vigorous and in- 
teresting. 

Messrs. Wallace & Gibson have slightly 


- remodelled the existing Town Hall for the 
principal entrance and staircase, giving 


access to the council chamber and public 


hall, the remainder of the first floor being 
devoted to the law courts, having their 
own stairs. The entrance to the rates 
office on the ground floor is in the centre 
of the south front; the exit in the centre of 
the north front. Any one with a carriage 
or trap would be obliged to walk half round 
the building, some 300 yards, to gaia it 
again. The elevations show a somewhat 
heavy Classical façade treated as one long 
front from the old building to the west end 
This latter has a circular treatment in plan. 
The long facade is broken up by two pro- 
jections roofed with low domes. The per- 
spective drawing, which shows only half 
the front, does not do justice to the design. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross sends a disappointing 
design, the keynote of which is the retention 
of the present town hall; the internal 
arrangements have many attractions; the 
design is shown in a perspective drawing 
that is anything but attractive. 

Messrs. Hubbard & Moore show a some- 
what original design, rather too full of 
features, otherwise good in plan and eleva- 
tion, A huge perspective drawing illustrates 
Messrs. Stones & Stones scheme, which 
gives too much the impression of being a 
number of buildings instead of one great 
design. The design of Messrs. Banister 
Fetcher & Sons and Mr. C. Harrold Norton 
is somewhat complex in plan; the lighting 
and intercommunication would have been 
greatly facilitated by a more generous treat- 
ment of stairs and corridors ; the latter are 
far too narrow; the elevations are not strik- 
ing compositions. The existing tower seems 
to be the only feature of the old building 
retained. 

Another advocate for the removal of the 
old building is Mr. J. Hatchard Smith, who 
produces a new building : lolo, shown in a 
fine perspective drawing. Mr. John Murray 
retains the old building, and repeats it 
with some originality at the west end; 
the long facade is happily broken up 
by two heavy pedimented bays, roofed 
with four-sided: domes. Uader these 
bays are the principal entrances. A nice 
design with a simple plan, with several 
good points, is that by Mr. Alfred J. 
Pilkington. Apparently only one firm of 
Hull architects submitted designs, Messrs. 
Fair & Holstead, who exhibit a scheme of 
some originality. Space forbids mention of 
other designs of merit. The problem was 
undoubtedly one of plan, and it is a satis- 
faction to feel that the design of Messrs. 
Russell, Cooper, & Davis and C. E. Mallows 
is in this respect worthiest of the place 


awarded to it. 
a te 


NOTES. 
THE meeting on Monday last 
OF Architecte at the Institute of Architects, 
Meeting. for the purpose of presenting 
the Gold Medal to Mr, McKim, was largely 
attended by ladies as well as members, and 
was one of the most pleasant and successful 
Gold Medal evenings that we remember. 
The recipient of the medal commanded the 
sympathies of the meeting by his personal 
manner and the tone of the remarks em- 
bodied in the little address which he read, 
while the illustrations of his work hung 
round the walls gave ample justification for 
the award of the medal, to any who needed 
it. The charming speech by the American 
Ambassador was a valuable addition to the 
evening, regarded from the point of view of 
an entertainment, In regard to the exhibi- 


tion of designs just referred to, they go to 
show that Mr. McKim, who is an old Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts student, is a believer in archi- 
tectural tradition and in the value of Classic 
precedent, and does not by any means regard 
the columnar order as a thing effete and 
valueless for modern architecture. One or 
two of his large country houses illustrate 
what he said as to the debt that American 
architecture owes to Wren and his school, 
and how it is almost a continuation of 
English architecture, for they might almost 
pass for English country mansions of the 
eighteenth century. The design for the 
exterior of the library for Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan, of which a drawing was hung, is 
an admirable example of dignity and fitness 
in architectural treatment; and altogether 
the members must have come away feeling 
that the Gold Medal ot this year had been 
wisely and suitably bestowed. 


IT is not often that cases in 
the Chancery Division involve 
the decision of points of anti- 
quarian romance, yet such was the case in 
the recent action brought on behalf of the 
Crown against the Trustees of the British 
Museum. Ina field in County Derry some 
ploughmen discovered some articles of gold 
ot great beauty, which are attributed to the 
second or third century after Christ. These 
articles, having been renovated, were pur- 
chased by the Trustees of the British 
Museum, but were now claimed by the 
Court as treasure-trove. The position in 
which they were found suggested a careful 
concealment, as though for the purpose of 
securing their safety. The theories of the 
defendants were that the sea had once 
covered the spot on which they were 
found, and that they had been thrown 
into the sea by some Irish sea king 
to propitiate some Irish sea god. 
The learned judge, whilst confessing 
that those ideas would be more suited 
to a Celtic poem than to the Law Reports, 
proceeded to consider the facts in the usual 
way, and has given his findings that there 
is no evidence of the sea having flowed over 
the spot, that there was nothing to show that 
vctive offerings had ever been made in 
Ireland, or, indeed, in Europe, since the 
Bronze Age, nor anywhere else at any 
period, ot such a miscellaneous description 
as the articles in question. In this the 
judge explained he did not include offerings 
in Christian churches or the well-known 
offerings to wells or fountains. The Court, 
having negatived the existence of the sea in 
that place, and of a sea king invoking an 
unheard-of god with an entirely extraor- 
dinary votive offering, had to come down 
again to an every-day level and consider 
whether a charter of Charles II. operated to 
vest treasure-trove in the Irish society, but 
decided this question in the negative on the 
ground that treasure-trove belonged to the 
Crown by virtue of its prerogative, and was 
not conveyed, by use of the general word 
“franchises” in the charter. These unique 
specimens of early art are, therefore, now 
vested in the Crown, but it is some consola- 
tion that the equally unique theory of the 
British Museum of their concealment will re- 
main enshrined in the Law Reports. 


Treasure- 
rove. 


Compensation THE case of, Mercer v \Liver- 
after Notice pool & St. Helens & South 
to} Treat. 55 z „ 

La ꝛcashire 4 Railway Co., in 


which, the Court Dol Appeaf have reversed 
0 
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the decision of the Lord Chief Justice, should 
be carefully noted by those interested in 
land and house property. The claim was 
made by the plaintiff under the Lands 
Clauses Act for compensation in respect of 
leasehold lands and houses injuriously 
affected by the undertaking of the railway 
company. The land in question had formed 
a portion of the estate of Lord Gerard, 
and on June 14, 1902, had been leased 
to the plaintiff’s predecessor in title on 
building leases for 999 years. On Octo- 
ber 23, 1901, a notice to treat for the 
land had been served on Lord Gerard by 
the railway company, and eventually, on 
October 14, 1892, an agreement was exe- 
cuted, and on November 27, 1894, a convey- 
ance was completed by Lord Gerard con- 
veying the lands to the railway company for 
a certain sum to include all compensation 
for damage to the vendor by severance or 
otherwise, and imposing certain obligations 
on the railway company to lower certain 
streets. At the time the lease was granted 
to the plaintiff he had no knowledge of the 
notice to treat, nor had the railway company 
«knowledge of the lease to him. Before the 
date the conveyance to the railway company 
was completed the plaintiff had erected 
certain houses on the land, and in 1894, 
when the works of the railway company 
«vere constructed, the access to these 
houses became permanently interfered 
svith, and the plaintiff applied for 
compensation from the company. The 
Court of Appeal have held that this claim 
for compensation fails on the ground that 
the notice to treat binds the land, and all 
persons claiming under the vendor, whether 
they have had notice or not, and since after 
assessment the landowner can claim no 
further compensation, except for damage 
entirely unforeseen, this principle applies 
equally to those claiming under him, and 
also to land injuriously affected as much as 
to land actually taken. The position of the 
plaintiff is one of hardship, since the pro- 
visions in the conveyance by which the 
railway company could be compelled to 
maintain the levels can only be enforced by 
his lessor and not by himself, and we 
assume any remedy he may have against the 
lessor will depend on the clauses in his 
lease. 


case there are expressions in the judgments 
to the effect that in construing these 
covenants the intention of the parties at the 
time the contract is entered into must be 
regarded, and we pointed out at the time that 
such latitude in the interpretation of absolute 
covenants was hardly satisfactory, and would 
lead to litigation. In the case now under 
discussion, the judge has held that the 
possibility of the landlord being called upon 
to put the drainage in order was within the 
contemplation of the parties, and that the 
tenant was therefore liable to pay this sum, 
which represented more than a year and a 
half of rent. We are always urging parties 
to see their leases express clearly what 
liabilities are to be borne respectively by 
landlord and tenant, and to avoid the use of 
general words, and this case furnishes an 
excellent example of the consequences which 
may ensue if they neglect to do so. 


usually prevailing in ordinary buildings are 
such as to render corrosion improbable, 
While it may be granted that exposed steel- 
work, whed kept well painted, is protected 
against the deteriorating influence of rust, 
yet it is equally true that a sufficient number 
of instances have not been collated at the 
present time to permit us to say the same of 
painted steel members imbedded in the brick 
and stone walls of modern structures. Hence, 
considerable interest attaches tothe report of 
an examination of the steelwork ina building 
recently pulled down to facilitate the con- 
Struction of the New York Rapid Transit 
Subway. The building was erected about 
four years ago, and completed a year later. 
When delivered, the metal had received one 
coat of carbon paint, and another was added 
during erection; the girders and columns 
were encased either in brick or terra-cotta, 
and the floor beams were encased in cinder 
concrete forming the floor arches of the 
building. After the recent removal of the 
brickwork and terra-cotta, the steel was 
found to be in generally good condition. In 
a few places there were evidences of oxida- 
tion, but the rust had apparently been on 
the members at the time they were put up, 
or had been the result of injury to the pro- 
tecting coats of paint. In parts where the 
metal had been protected with cement 
mortar, and concrete, there were practically 
no evidences of oxidation. Although the 
period of test was comparatively short it 
appears to be made clear that the proper 
application of paint is always desirable for 
steel built into brickwork. 


In reference to our observa- 
tions concerning the cement 
exhibit in the Irish section at 
the Building Trades Exhibition in our last 
issue, a correspondent writes that, although 
Portland cement was not largely represented 
in the exhibit, much work has been done by 
the Department of Agriculture for Ireland 
with a view to the extension of the Portland 
cement industry in that country. Wedo not 
doubt that for a moment, for what has been 
done is well known to us. We were only 
describing the Irish exhibit, which con- 
sisted of one firm’s samples of cement, 
so far as we could see, and not the 
Portland cement industry of Ireland, 
nor of the possibilities of creating a large 
cement industry in the sister Isle. We are 
led to make the last observation because our 
correspondent sends us a paper“ by himself 
on the “ Manufacture of Portland Cement,” 
with special reference to Ireland, published 
by the Department of Agriculture, in which 
he shows what can be done with the lime- 
stones and clays of the country in the way of 
manufacturing cement. We are in thorough 
agreement with his observations for the most 
part. Our view is that Ireland is extremely 
rich in raw materials for making cement, 
and in many other minerals used by the 
architect and engineer. The officers of the 
Geological Survey of Ireland have for years 
called attention to the matter, though we do 
not know that the Survey has had any funds 
at its disposal to enable it to carry out 
much original work dealing exclusively with 
the economic or industrial aspect of the 
science. There seems to be an awakening 
all round now, however, both in Ireland and 
England, and as the chemist is at last going 
hand in hand with the geologist the result 
‘should prove fruitful if the scientists are 
provided with sufficient funds to render 
them independent of aid from interested 
manufacturers. 


Irish 
Cement. 


The Clapham. As some of our readers may be 
road Tramway aware, the space between the 
Accident. 

tops of the new cars, on the 
Tooting electric tramway, and the railway 
bridges crossing the road has been con- 
siderably reduced in consequence of the 
greater height of the new vehicles, There 
was formerly sufficient headroom for a man 
of average stature to stand up without risk 
of injury when passing beneath the bridges 
at Clapham-road and Balham stations. Now 
that the electric cars are in operation! the 
under surfaces of these bridges are so close 
to the head, even of a seated passenger, as 
to make tall people uneasy as to the safety 
of their hats. Standing up is, of course, 
quite out of the question except for 
children and adults of stunted growth. 
We cannot account for the oversight to 
which this dangerous condition is due, but, 
as it exists, one would surely expect to find 
some reliable safeguard for the protection of 
the travelling public, or some infallible 
warning to call their attention to the danger. 
The only precaution at present taken is the 
provision of notice boards on the two sides 
of each bridge, and the addition of a white 
painted ceiling to part of their under sur- 
faces. The boards are so small that they 
do not attract much attention, and can 
hardly be seen by passengers occupying the 
hindermost seats of a car, while they cannot 
be read-at a distance of a few yards, even 
by people with good sight. Something 
better should certainly be forthcoming from 
the competent engineers who have so far 
carried the work to a successful issue. It 
might possibly suffice if much larger danger 
boards were fixed on the bridges themselves, 
and if other danger signals were erected 
across the road so near to the heads 
of passengers as to ensure notice, these 


WE have on many occasions 
recently drawn attention to the 
) necessity of both landlords and 
tenants most carefully considering the general 
words in their leases, since the various Acts 
of Parliament which regulate the powers and 
duties of the Local Authorities place serious 
diabilities on house property which become 
shifted from landlord to tenant by the terms 
of their leases. The latest case, Stockdale v. 
Ascherberg, is an authority to the effect that 
the shortness of the term alone will not 
suffice to relieve a tenant from fulfilling 
obligations imposed upon him by the terms 
of his agreement, In this case the agree- 
ement was entered into in respect of a villa 
or the term of three years at the yearly rent 
of 551. The tenant agreed to pay all“ out- 
goings,” and it was contended the liability 
to pay 83“. Ios. incurred in draining the 
premises on the requisition of the Urban 
District Council was imposed upon him by 
this agreement. The leading recent case on 
this subject is Foulger v. Arding, commented “Sie Journal at the Department Gt Mevicultives weer: 
upon in our issue of March 22, 1902, In that] Ireland,” Vol. 11I., December, 1902, pp. 221 cf seg. 


General Words 
in Leases. 


OwING to the fact that steel 
framework cannot be inspected 
after buildings have been com- 
pleted and occupied, those who are directly 
responsible should take every reasonable 
precaution to preserve the metal from any 
possibility of corrosion. It is known that 
steel imbedded in cement or concrete is 
adequately protected, but there is nothing to 
justify the assumption that the conditions 
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signals to be constructed of such material 
and suspended in such a manner as to con- 
stitute no source of actual danger in them- 
selves. Another method would be to 
provide over each seat a pivoted frame 
carrying a safety net that could be operated 
by mechanism under the control of the driver 
so as to assume a horizontal position when 
required, thus preventing any person from 
standing up so long as danger existed. In 
any event, it is clearly the duty of the 
London County Council to provide some 
really efficient safeguard. 


In the Report of the Labour 
Department of the Board of 
Trade, issued on 21s8t inst., 
owing to changes in the rate of pay a de- 
crease in the amount paid in weekly wages 
during the year 1902 is shown of 76,2937, 
and an increase of 3,572/,, making a net 
decrease of 72,7217. The decreases are, 
however, entirely confined to the coalmining 
and shipbuilding industries, whilst the in- 
crease is spread over all the other industries, 
but in small amounts, the building trade 
heading the list with an increase of 9250. 
amongst 15,575 workpeople affected by 
change in wages, but a reduction of 
hours of labour amounting to 2,960 
hours amongst 14,640 affected is also 
shown in this industry. The number of 
persons affected by changes in wages is 
890, 356, 793,041 having experienced a de- 
crease, out of which number 735,000 were 
engaged in coalmining. Considerably fewer 
changes have been effected than in the years 
1898 to 1900, in which’‘years the number of 
people affected was over a million. The 
tigures in the Report have to be read bearing 
in mind that they do not take into considera- 
tion fluctuations in the total amount of wages 
paid, owing to changes in the state of em- 
ployment, nor of fluctuations in the number 
of workpeople employed. The most interest- 
ing feature of the Report is the statement 
that the changes preceded by disputes caus- 
ing stoppage of work comprised only 1'4 per 
cent. of the persons affected, whereas an 
increase is shown in the proportion of 
changes effected by conciliatory agencies, 


Report of the 
Board of Trade 
on Wages. 


THE Vestry of Wrexham 
Parish were occupied last 
week with a discussion as to 
whether modern statues should be placed 
on the ancient corbels in the nave of the 
church, According to the report in the 
Wrexham Advertiser, the suggestion first 
came from Mr. Prothero, the architect em- 
ployed in the restoration of the church, who 
wished to see the church more adorned with 
stained glass and sculpture. The question 
came up in a practical form when a member 
of the congregation expressed to the Vicar 
a wish to put up some memorial to his late 
wife in the church. The architect had 
marked that position for a statue of St. 
Augustine, and it was proposed that such a 
statue should be placed on the corbel, with 
a brass tablet underneath stating that it was 
given by the member of the congregation in 
question, in memory of his wife. Mr. E. M. 
Jones opposed the resolution as at all events 
too hasty, and moved that no faculty be 
applied for until the matter had been more 
fully considered. In the course of his 
speech he said (as reported)— 

“It was placing new statuary on the corbels of 


Modern Statues 
in an 
Ancient Church, 


the nave, some of which had been there in their 
present condition for 300 or 400 years. They were 
built into the walls for the definite purpose of sup- 
porting the arches for carrying the roof of what Mr. 
Palmer’s history of Wrexham Parish church called 
the fifteenth-century Church. There was no clear- 
story, and the roof was lower than at present. 
There they had remained as silent historical records 
of many a thoughtful worshipper through the times 
of the Tudors, the Stuarts, the Commonwealth, aad 
onwards. The proposal to appropriate these ancient 
corbels to such a ditferent purpose as modern statuary 
gave them a sensation of discordancy. It was like the 
marriage of a badly-assorted couple—one venerable, 
the other juvenile. Thev felt very doubtful about 
the result being harmonious. It was not the sort of 
thing to do in a hurry. They might do it in haste 
and repent it at leisure.” 

Mr. Jones found no seconder tor his amend- 
ment, and the resolution was carried. 
Nevertheless we think he was right—at all 
events in proposing fuller consideration. 
Sculpture in a frankly modern style would 
look out of place; and imitative medizval 
sculpture is of no value, 


AN exhibition was opened this 
week at Mr. Montague Ford- 
ham's Gallery, consisting of 
many beautiful household things as well as 
objects of a purely ornamental character, the 
work of well-known artists and craftsmen. 
On the walls are hung some colour and 
crayon drawings of exceptional interest. 
Mr. W. Davies Adams has some more of his 
half idyllic, half realistic, drawings of per- 
sons and places; the colour and drawing are 
both lucid and highly decorative, without the 
apparent strain after decorative effect that 
spoils so much work of this class. Mr. 
Lewis Baumer, known by his pen drawings 
in Punch, shows some clever drawings of 
pretty girls, comparable to the work of Mr. 
Gibson, whose drawings of beautitul Ameri- 
can women have won him, so much fame, 
Mr. Baumer's work is as fresh and quite 
as characteristic of English beauty and 
English art as Mr. Gibson’s is of American. 
Very effective, also, are a number of woven 
materials and embroideries by Mr. Luther 
Hooper, some of which were at the recent 
exhibition of the Arts and Crafts Society. 
Miss E. Taunton and Miss G. W. Evans have 
a table covered with choice leather bindings 
that are a delight to handle and look at. 
Pottery is represented by that of the Misses 
Lucas, made in Rome, Mr. Clement Heaton 
shows a remarkable inlaid panel in woods 
and mother-of-pearl, forming the front of a 
jewel cabinet. His cloisonné work is in- 
teresting, being on a very large scale; a 
sideboard by Mr. Gimson and some settees 
by Mr. H. F. Waring, one ot the directors, 
are also noticeable. 


Mr. Montague 
Fordham's 


Gallery. 


Ar the Holland Fine Art 
Gallery in Grafton-street there 
is a collection of oil paintings 
and water- colours by modern Dutch artists 
on view. The well-known names of Israels, 
Mauve, Maris, and Mesdag, are represented ; 
but not, with the exception of the last- 
named, by works representing them at their 
best; indeed, the specimens of Herr Israels 
are decidedly poor (for him); dealers are 
getting rather too much into the belief that 
we are to accept anything, however slight, 
with the name of Israels tacked to it, Herr 
Mesdag’s “Stormy Weather” (10) is a fine 
example of his power of broad handling of sky 


The Holland 
Fine Art Gallery. 


and sea effect; and his larger picture, 
“Scheveningen ” (28), with the boats with 
white and brown sails putting off together 
from the beach, and the windy drift in the 
clouds, is also a fine work, though rather 
weak in the painting of the sea surface. 
Among works by less familiar names we 
were particularly pleased with Herr 
Bilders's Meadow with Cows” (22), a most 
artistic little landscape composition, and 
Herr Theodore de Bock’s “ The Flock” (2), 
which is even higher in quality. 


M. Roux CuHamMpPion has a 
small collection of sketches— 
landscape and city scenery 
on view at the Goupil Gallery. They are, 
in truth the very sketchiest of sketches— 
some of them too crude for exhibition, but 
they show a power in seizing effects rapidly. 
Among the best is Saint Nicholas, Bre- 
tagne,” a view of a tidal river and sandbanks 
between hills, which is very true in atmos- 
pheric effect; and there are some effective 
representations of Notre Dame, Paris, under 
special aspects of weather. The sketches 
may serve to indicate that their author can 
do more than that; but as they stand, they 
are rather light fare for an exhibition gallery. 


Sketches at the 
Goupil Gallery. 


THE first day of the Handel 
Festival, the only one to which 
we can refer in this issue, con- 
sisted as usual of the performance of the 
„Messiah, and may be said to have been 
more than usually successful. In Mr. Cowen 
the Festival management have found a con- 
ductor who developed almost unexpected 
aptitude for the position, both in his 
true feeling for Handels music, and in 
a steadiness of beat and a command over 
the vast body of performers which recalled 
the days of Costa, the Handel Festival con- 
ductor par excellence. The solos were for 
the most part finely given; Mr. Santley, 
ultimus Romanorum, the last of our great 
English school of Handelian singers, singing 
with all his old brilliancy and accuracy of 
execution, though not, of course, with quite 
his old physical power. There seems no 
promise of a successor to him in this form 
of art, any more than we have had any suc- . 
cessor to Sims Reeves, Perhaps presently 
there will be a reaction, and the art of 
singing will be found worth reviving. At 
present it is certainly on the decline. 


— —— 


ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.—V. 


DECORATIVE work is very little represented 
this year, and hardly by anything of import- 
ance. 

The first design we come upon which can be 
grouped under that head is Mr. W. L. Lucas's 
“War Memorial to Old Cliftonians ” (1,446), a 
square erection in stone with columned pro- 
jections at the angles, at an angle of 45 deg. 
Portrait figures, or what we presume are such, 
are shown on the faces of the central block, 
presumably bronze bas-reliefs ; and the whole 
is finished by an open-work stone crown with 
heraldic lions and shields. With nothing very 
remarkable about it, it is suitable to its pur- 
pose and agreeable in design. Mr. C. H. 
Townsend's “A Village Cross, West Meon, 
Hants” (1,466) is hung too high to be well 
seen, but looks good; it has a large square 
base diminishing slightly upwards, bearing an 
inscription, and on this is a slender octagon 
shaft with an entasis, and a little shrine (appa- 
rently) on the top, above which is the actual 
cross. Messrs. Bromet & Thorman exhibit a 
line drawing of Wall Panelling : Chancel, 
Bramham Church” (1.479); it gives the im- 
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pression from its shape of being intended for 
an altar ; the sides are treated in square panels 
alternately showing tracery and conventional 
foliage, the Jarge crowning moulding being 
decorated with four bosses of carved work at 
the angles and at equal distances between ; 
there is a bold and effective style about the 
drawing and design. Mr. Edgar Wood's 
“Birkby Lodge, Huddersfield” (1,508), is 
a water-colour diawing of the interior of a 
room, of which the walls are wainscotted to 
three-fourths of the height (the top moulding 
marking the impost of the arched window 
heads) with wood-panelling treated with some 
originality, divided up by flat projecting strips 
the upper part of which is decorated with a 
simple inlay; the lower portion of the 
intervening woodwork is panelled with 
arch - headed panels, leaving some plain 
space above them. The ceiling shows the 
beams and joists, which are painted white; the 
whole makes a pleasing interior. Mr. Whitlet's 
“Decoraticn for a Drawing-room’ (1,541) 
savours very much of the “new art” ; the main 
features of the wall are white, with a chequer 
inlay at the angles of the pilasters, as they may 
be called—they are not orthodox classic 
pilasters. The walls are divided into panels 
by green and reddish chequer-painted borders. 
The drawback to the effect consists in the oval 
panels filled with a strong blue ground which 
are introduced in the upper part, and which 
are by no means beautiful in effect, Mr. Skip- 
worth’s “ Pulpit, Batley Carr (1,550) is a nice 
piece of quiet woodwork of Gothic type, with 
moulded mullions and a band of carving at the 
top cf the panels, picked out with gold and 
colour. Mr. Hargreaves’s “Treatment for a 
Billiard-room ” (1,555) is a very slight water- 
colour sketch in which nothing is distinclly 
made out, but it deserves notice for the good 
effect of colour shown at the further end of the 
room. We noted one or two olher drawings 
of interiors showing schemes of decorative 
treatment which we pass over, as we did not 
see anything attractive in them. 

Stained glass, which at the best can be but 
ill shown by coloured drawings, and which 
the Academy ought to exhibit in the actual 
glass (as is done at the Paris Salon), is even less 
represented than usual, and some oi the draw- 
ings shown are so completely the ordinary 
conventional programme of ecclesiastical 
stained glass— stiff figures with crocketed 
canopies over them, that they hardly furnish 
any occasion for remark. Mr. Steggles’s small 
drawing (1,519) shows more freedom of line 
than usual in the design of the child figures, 
and the square of close tracery work in a 
kind of golden hue behind the head of the 
principal figure has a rich effect; we should 
imagine that this design would work out 
into a very pleasing window. Mr. E. A. 
Fellowes Prynne’s large drawing for a 
“Nativity Window, St. Peter's 
Staines ” (1,614), is heavily blacked all round 
and on the mullions to give the effect of the 
lighting being all from the glass ; but as far as 
the design is concerned we confess that we 
cannot see much to differentiate it from the 
usual run of modern medizeval windows. The 
small drawing by Mr. W. Aikman, however 
(1616), showing designs for two windows or 
two lights of a window, is marked by origi- 
nality of design and a fine effect of colour ; 
one design shows the Nativity, in which the 
group of the Holy Family is canopied over by 
a kind of symbolical conventional representa- 
tion of a thatched roof in a decorative form, 
above which are grouped angels with crimson 
wings ; the other is a kind of symbolism of the 
Resurrection, Christ rising from a symbolic Tree 
of Life, borne up byan angel on each side. Small 
as these drawings are, they merit notice because 
they indicate a true feeling for what can best be 
done in stained glass—symbolic design made 
out in rich masses of colour. Mr. Weather- 
stone’s design for a large five-light window 
illustrating the Te Deum (1618) is a good 
design of the usual mediæ val type; the 
manner in which the upper row of figures is 
stepped, some lower and some higher, to form 
a decorative break of line, is a good point. 
The only other drawing of the kind which 
calls for notice is Mr. Allan Hughes's “ Design 
for Decorative Panel: Music” (1666), which is 
really pretty and original; a girl in roseate 
and green draperies, accompanied by a child, 
plays a pipe beneath a horizontal canopy of 
decorative foliage, the thin stems of the trees 
partially filling up the background. 

It is useless to expect that the art of stained 
glass can be illustrated in any way worth 
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speaking of at the Academy, as long as nothing 
is done for it but to find space for a few 
small coloured drawings wedged in among 
the architectural drawings. The Royal 
Academy ought to devote a room or a 
gallery to the exhibition of actual stained 
glass, with a special lighting arranged 
so as to show the glass by transmitted light. 
By making such a provision at their annual 
exhibitions they might do a great deal to 
encourage and promote a new developinent in 
stained glass design ; and they would perhaps 
even find that it would become a very popular 
feature in the annual exhibitions. 
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THE DECORATIVE ART OF THE 
JAPANESE.—VI. 
TEMPLE DECORATION (conclusion). 


IN this concluding article of the series I 
have selected afew further examples of temple 
decoration, which differ from those which have 
already been given. In dealing with the 
ornamentation of the temples generally in the 
second article (see Builder of February 7), I 
pointed out that, with rare exceptions, it con- 
sisted either of Classical diapers or of designs 
which seem to have been made expressly for 
the temples, and used exclusively in them. 
Very few examples of Japanese art, as it is 
commonly understood, are to be found. I 
believe that I made a note of every one I came 
across, and out of some hundreds of different 
designs, I do not think I found more than a 
dozen which bore the impress of Japanese art 
so Clearly indicated as to be recognised by the 
uninitiated. 

Two final illustrations, however, are given 
in this issue which represent more what is 
generally regarded as the special quality of 
Japanese decorative art. The one annexed is 
from the lid of a black lacquer box—the leaves 
in gold, and tin berries in crimson. It is given 
as a good example of the Japanese art of dis- 
tribution of masses and spaces, 

The large design in colours given in this 
issue as a separate plate (see lithograph) is a 
panel of a gold lacquer cabinet. In addition to 
the gold of the background, four tones of gold 
are used for the design, the lowest being used 
fo: the leaves, which are solid in the illustra- 
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tion, and the highest for the chrysanthemum 
on the left, which is drawn in fainter outline 
than the other two. F.T. P 


HAMMERSMITH LIBRARY 


COMPE- 
TITION. 


A LIMITED competition for a new library at 
Hammersmith, in which six architects were 
invited to compete under the assessorship of 
Mr. Aston Webb, has resulted in Mr. Henry T. 
Hare winning the first place. The conditions 
wisely left a good deal to the discretion of the 
architects. The number and nature of the 
rooms to be provided were given, but the sizes 
were not ; the limit of expenditure was to fix 
these, and the amount allowed was 10,000l., 
the rooms to be as ample as possible for this 
sum. A condition, that should be more often 
seen in competitions, refers to the work sub- 
mitted by each competitor being his own and 
that of his usual staff (not including the per- 
spective drawing). Thatis an excellent rule, 
and if always introduced and enforced would, 
we know, reduce the number of designs sent 
in to open competitions. 

An inspection of the plans now exhibited at 
the Hammersmith Town Hall fully justifies Mr. 
Aston Webb’s choice, and shows that there 
was no serious competition for the first place. 
Mr. Hare’s design shows a plan of great sim- 
plicity and directness, accompanied by a report 
of like characteristics ; the elevations are plea- 
sant and dignified, and the building seems to 
us to form a model of what free libraries of a 
certain size should be. The public entrance, 
8 ft. wide, in the centre of the frontage, opens 
directly upon a hall 55 ft. long by 15 ft. wide, 
one end of which gives accessto the news- 
room, the other to the boys’ room and the 
magazine- room; the long side of the hall 
opposite to the entrance forms the counter 
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and screen for the indicato’s, behind which 
is the lending library. The lending de- 
partment and the hall are top lit, giving 
light to both sides of the indicators, which 
are provided for 30,000 books. The public 
staircase opens off the long side of the 
hall next the entrance, leading to the reference 
library and committee- room. The reference 
room is Over, and similar in size to, the news- 


pied by the town hall; at one end the stair- 
case for the public, with retiring-rooms on 
either side; at the other the stage, green- 
room, service-room, lavatory, and two stairs 
directly communicating with the street; the 
body of the hall is lit by clearstory windows, 
side service passages being top lit; the 
other offices are on the ground floor; the 
council-room on the ground floor gains 


room; it has top light and windows at each | height by fitting in nicely unde: the stage of 


end. The books of reference are kept in a 
stackroom separated from the library by a 
counter, thus Jeaving the wallsof the reference- 
room free for hanging pictures or for additional 
books ; to leave it free for pictures would add 
much to the quiet and comfort of the room. 
The committee-room is over the boys’ room, 
and the workroom, messroom, and strong- 
room are over the magazine-room behind; 
over these latter are the caretaker's rooms, 
which make this wing equal in height 
to that containing the newsroom and the 
reference-room over it. The remainder 
of the upper floor is occupied by the upper 
part of the lending library. A private staircase 
in the backyard gives access to the caretaker’s 
quarters and messroom ; a similar stair off the 
lending library gives a private connexion for 
the librarian and his assistants with the re- 
ference-rcom and stackroom, and to a large 
store in the basement, from which there is also 
a lift. This store, with the heating and coal 
chamber, with subways for the pipes, is all the 
accommodation provided in the basement. The 
materials to be used are those suggested by 
the conditions, red brick and Portland stone; 
the elevations show pleasant spaces of plain 
wall and weil-grouped window openings, 
giving nice proportions to the front and end 
elevations. 

The plan next in merit seems to us to be 
that sent by Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, which, 
but for a small basement and caretaker’s apart- 
ments on the first floor, is entirely a one-story 
building. A central vestibule opens into an 
octagonal top-lit hall ; it has branch corridors, 
1oft. wide to right and left, three sides of the 
octagon and a side of each of these corridors 
forming the counter and screen for indicators 
for the lending library; the library is top-lit. 
One end of the corridor referred to gives 
access to the boys’ room, the other to the 
reference library ; the newsroom and magazine- 
room open out of the octagonal hall and face 
the main street. The elevation is charm- 
ingly shown in a good pen perspec- 
tive drawing. An alternative scheme by 
the same author shows the reference 
library and book-store on the first floor as 
well as the caretaker's rooms, but the counter 
and indicator departments are spoiled in this 
by the staircase to reach them, which is not 
happily arranged, and the elevations are not 
so good as in the first design. Mr. Wimperis 
shows a sound plan which would have been 
still better had he put the magazine-room on 
the ground floor, and put the committee-room, 
strong-room, and workroom in its place on 
the first; it is not desirable that the committee 
or librarian’s room should be overlooked by 
the public. The lending-library accommoda- 
tion is good, ample space being provided for 
borrowers and the indicators, which space is 
practically not trespassed on for other pur- 
poses. The reference library occupies a 
central position on the first floor, a lofty room 
with a gallery over for books. Two low lead 
domes rather spoil the elevations, and the 
dormer windows to light the top of the refer- 
ence-room seem to be hardly necessary. 

The design by Mr. Maurice B. Adams shows 
avery good ground and first floor plan, with 
an addition on the ground floor to the require- 
ments of a ladies’ room off the newsroom. 
The stairs to the reference-room and committee- 
room are hardly ample enough, and the eleva- 
tions are far too much broken up with features 
to be pleasant design. Mr. G. Sedger and Mr. 
11 85 e also send designs of some 

rest. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


THE interest of the exhibition this year of 
the Architectural Association prize competition 
drawings centres round the design for a small 
town hall. The first prize is deservedly won 
by Mr. A. A. Carder. Besides the town hall, 
a council chamber, committee-room, town 
Clerk and borough surveyor’s offices are re- 
quired ; the site is an isolated one, 
Carder's plan is simple; 
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the hall ; the borough surveyor’s offices are on 
one side of this, the towan clerk’s on the other. 
The elevations and sections show a niceiy 
treated design, outside and in, restrained 
and well proportioned, with enough originality 
to give it a character of its own. The 
drawings are well executed. The second 
prize is won by Mr. L. G. Detmar. The plan 
is not so straightforward as the first; the 
principal corridor is largely dependent on 
borrowed light, the elevations are too much 
broken up, and the desire to emphasise the 
vertical lines of the design is a pity, consider- 
ing its classical style and the compactness of 
the site ; each of these vertical divisions is a 
nice piece of design by itself. The design by 
„Josephus has a well-arranyed but extrava- 
gant entrance-hall, but the upper floor plan is 
hardly simple enough, and the elevations 
exhibit some of the defects referred to in the 
second prize design. The design—self-pso- 
tected by its motio— ‘La critique est aisce, et 
l'art est diſffisile - Would have been better if 
the ditticulties encountered were a little less 
obvious. Internally the arrangements are not 
very good; the external treatment is very 
dainty, but would have been better stiil without 
the buttresses to the hall, which overpower the 
otherwise deligh!ful porch and upper elevation 
of the hall. Ali Baba” sends a quiet little 
design, and S. P. O. R.“ an efort which is not 
successful ; a simpler beginning would have 
led to a better result. A design entitled“ Nihil 
sine labore,” externally based upon a study of 
the new Westminster Cathedral, exhibits a 
plan of possibilities, externally rather broken 
up, showing a tower of poor design. 

The competition for the travelling student- 
ship is very disappointing. It is won this year 
by Mr. A. G. MacNaughtan ; the designs sub- 
mitted by him include a chancel screen in 
wod, a solicitor’s house in a country town, 
and a design for a market hall, a rather over- 
powering treatment of a market hall fora 
small town. Some good pencil sketches and 
some measured drawings of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, and York Gate on the Embankment, 
complete the set. Mr. Vincent Hooper shows 
designs for a font and cover,a market hall, 
and a solicitor’s house, while, as a measured 
drawing, one of the many beautiful wood 
screens in Evreux Cathedral, Normandy, is 
shown. Mr. J. Maclaren Ross shows good 
measured drawings of Kinross House, Kin- 
ross-shire. 

The Banister Fletcher Bursary is won by 
Mr. J. Gillespie, with a number of measured 
drawings, the best, perhaps, being that of the 
west doorway, Jedburgh Abbey. A perplexing 
sheet of full size mouldings is shown, and 
some powerfully drawn full size details of the 
Percy Shrine, Beverley. Mr. A. A. Reeve gets 
an honourable mention for his careful drawings 
of Wren's Banqueting Hall, Kensington Gar- 
dens, and the front of the Horse Guards. 
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THE ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS : 


PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL GOLD MEDAL. 


A MEETING of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was held on Monday at No. , Con- 
duit-street, Regent-street, W., the President, 
Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., in the chair, when the 
Royal Gold Medal was presented to Mr. 
Charles Follen Mckim, of New York. 

The Chairman said that a special meeting 
had been summoned for that evening, but he 
proposed to adjourn it until a more con- 
venient season. 

This having been agreed to, and the minutes 
having been taken as read, 

Mr. Alex. Graham, hon. Secretary, said he 
regretted to announce the decease of Mr. 
Edward Woods, who was born in 1814, and 
was the oldest railway engineer in the country. 
Mr. Woods was President of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in 1886, and he had been con- 
nected with the Institute of Architects since 


Mr. | 1877, when he was elected an Hon. Associate. 
the first floor is occu- | He proposed that a vote of condolence be 


passed to the relatives cf the deceased gentle- 
man. This having been agreed to in silence, 

Mr. Graham also anrounced the decease of 
Mr. Robert Walker, of Windermere, a Fellow, 
elected in 1893. 


The Royal Gold Medallist. 


The Chairman then addressed the meeting 
as follows :— i 
“ Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

A3 you all know, we are met together to- 
night to present the Royal Gold Medal for the 
promotion of architecture, annually given by 
his Majesty the King to ‘some distinguished 
architect or man of science or letters who has 
designed or executed a building of high merit, 
or produced a work tending to promote or 
facilitate the knowledge of architecture or the 
various branches of science connected there- 
with.“ The mode of selection is that a name 
is brought forward by the Council and sub- 
mitted to the general body of members of this 
Institute, after which it is submitted to the 
King for his gracious approval. Amongst 
those to whom the medal has been awarded, 
and who are now no longer amongst us, are 
Professor Cockerell, the first recipient in 1848; 
Sir Charles Barry ; Owen Jones; Sir Gilbert 
Scott; Viollet-le-Duc: ; Sir James Pennethorne ; 
George Edmund Street; John Pearson; 
Baron von Ferstel; F. C. Penrose; H. 
Schliemann ; Charles Garnier; Baron von 
Hansen ; R. M. Hunt ; and Lord Leighton. 

In selecting a recipient for this honour it has 
almost become an unwritten rule to select in 
rotation an English architect, a foreign archi- 
tect, and a literary man with architectural 
instincts. This year we have somewhat de- 
parted from this rule, and, as you know, our 
Institute has selected, wit the full approval of 
his Majesty the King, Mr. Charles Pollen 
McKim, of New York, and Mr. McKim has 
returned us the compliment by crossing the 
Atlantic especially to receive the medal in 
person to-night ; and here he is, I am glad to 
say, safe and sound with us this evening, and 
very heartily we all welcome him. I have 
said that in selecting Mr. McKim we have 
somèwhat departed from our rule, for we can- 
not claim him as an English architect, we 
have not selected him for his literary attain- 
ments, and, least of all, can we consider 
him as a /forcign architect. No, we have 
selected him as a highly-distinguished American 
architect, a very near relation of ours, and a 
representative man, in order that we may show 
to him personally and to the whole world of 
American artists our high appreciation and ad- 
miration of the great work that marvellous 
country is doing on the other side of the world ; 
an appreciation not only of what they are 
doing, but also of what we expect them to do 
untrammelled by traditions, full of youth, 
energy, imagination, and initiative, and sup- 
ported by almost boundless resources ; and we 
are confident that as time goes on they will 
not only develop fresh types and plans of build- 
ings, but that they will, though still mindful of 
the past, clothe those buildings in a language 
that will be distinctly their own. 

As I have already said, this selection has 
met with the full approval of his Majesty the 
King ; and I venture to hope that the presence 
here to-night of the Ambassador himself from 
the American people to our Court may be 
taken as setting the American seal on this 
selection of ours also. 

And now I must introduce you to Mr. 
McKim a little more in detail, in order that not 
only those present, but also those who read 
these proceedings, may fully understand our 
choice. I may say my facts may be depended 
upon, for I have received them from the best 
authority—Mr. McKim himself. He was born 
in Chester Co., Pennsylvania, six and fifty 
vears ago, and at eighteen entered Harvard 
University with a view to becoming a mining 
engineer. A year later, finding the work 
uncongenial, he entered the office of Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, architect, of New York, 
and in the autumn of the same year, the 
Atelier Daumet in Paris, where he was 
prepared for, and admitted to, the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, remaining till the out- 
break of the war some three years 
later. During this time Mr. McKim also 
travelled in Europe, and visited England in 
1869, where, he tells me, through the kindness 
of Mr. Phené Spiers, Mr. Florence, and others, 
he was able to make profitable use of his time, 
as far as cricket matches would permit. He 
also was made an Honorary Member of the 
Architectural Association. Returning to New 
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York in 1870, Mr. McKim entered the office of 
the well-known architect, H. H. Richardson, 
and in 1872, at the age of twenty-five, com- 
menced practice on his own account, being 
joined in 1877 by Mr. Wm. Rutherford Mead, 
and in 1879 by Mr. Stanford White, and since 
that time they have continued their practice as 
‘McKim, Mead, & White.“ In 1887 they were 
appointed architects to the new public library 
of the City of Boston, now a famous building. 
In 1889 two Fellowships in the School of 
Architecture, Columbia University, known as 
the McKim Fellowships, were established. 
In 1891 Mr. McKim was made a member 
of the Commission of ten architects from 
throughout the United States to design 
the World's Columbian Exhibition at 
Chicago; in 1894 the firm were appointed 
architects to the new Capitol building of 
the State of Rhode Island ; in 1897 the Ameri- 
can Acadeiny of Architecture in Rome was 
incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York, and Mr. McKim was made Presi- 
dent. In 1899 he was elected a member of the 
Academy of San Luca, and in the same year 
was appointed to serve as a member of the 
first Municipal Art Commission of the City of 
New York. In 1901 Mr. McKim was appointed 
a member of the Park Commission for the 
improvement of the park system of the district 
of Columbia, and assisted in drawing up the 
magnificent scheme, photographs of which are 
exhibited here to-night. Here there is to be an 
avenue 1,600 ft. wide and a mile and a half 
long, architecturally treated at various points, 
with great public buildings incorporated in the 
scheme. The cost is put at some three to four 
millions, some half of which has already been 
voted. A Bill has also passed Congress for 
locating the memorial. 

Mr. McKim was elected President of the 
American Institute of Architects in 1901, and 
re-elected in 1902, and in the same year 
appointed by President Roosevelt to restore 
the White House, and also as architect for the 
new Army War College. 

Of the buildings erected* some idea may be 
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* The following is a complete list: 


1879-1893. 
Casino at Newport, Rhode Island. 
House of Louis C. Tiffany, Esq., New Vork. 
Houses of Henry Villard, Esq., New York. 
The Judge Building, New York. 
The Imperial Hotel, New York. 
House of the Hon. John A. Andrew, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 
The Algonquin Club, Boston, Massachusetts. 
The Public Library, Boston, Massachusetts. 
coun eae of Mrs. William Edgar, Newport, Rhcde 
sland. 
The Freundschaft Club, New York. 
The New York Life Insurance Co.'s Buildings at 
17 85 City, Missouri, Omaha, Nebraska, and New 
ork. 
. of C. J. Osborn, Esq., Mamaroneck, New 
Tork. 
Country House of Colonel Elliott F. Shepard, Scar- 
borough, New York. 
St. Peter's Cburch, Morristown, New Jersey. 
House of General Charles A. Whittier, Boston, Massa- 
chusetre, 
1 9 phi r . AR REN Boston, Massachusetts. 
ouse of the Hon. Richard Olney, Boston, M 
Deuscher Verein New York. ý pe es 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Baltimore, 
ese Memon 500 New York. 
ountry Houses of E. D. Morgan, Esq., at 
Rhode Island, and Wheatly Hills, Lone hinds ere 
House of the Hon. J. Hampden Robb, New York. 
Power House and Office Building of the Broadway Cable 
Railway, New York. 
The Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 
The Century Club, New York. 
The Power House of the Niagara Cataract Co. 
Falls, New York. i 
The Germantown Cricket Club, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 
The Metropolitan Club, New York. 
Country House of H. McK. Twombley, Esq., Madison 
New Jersey. ; 
Office Building of Messrs. Cornelius & W. K. Vanderbilt 
New York. , 
The Washington Memorial Arch, New York, 
W Point Batile Monument, West Point, New 
ork. 
The Walker Memorial Library, Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Maine. l 
The Public Library, Naugatuck, Connecticut. 
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e Agricultural Building and New York State Ruildi 

at the World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago 
Illinois. ‘ 

Building of the Vew Work Herald, New York. 

Museum Building of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, Brooklyn, New York. 

The Columbia University, New York. 

The University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

The University of the City ot New York, New York. 

Radcliffe College, Harvard University, Boston, Massa- 

chusetts. 
Building of the Medical Department of Cornell University 
191855 York. Í 
uilding of the Architectural Department, H 

University. Cambridge, ne ee 

The Harvard Union, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


Maryland. 


Niagara 


gained from the splendid series of photographs 
and drawings Mr. McKim has kindly shown 
us here to-night. He seems equally at home 
with a palace or a bungalow, with a university 
or a railway station, with laying-out a great 
park scheme or arranging a charming little 
formal garden. In all I think you will find 
true artistic feeling, nobility of plan, breadth 
of treatment, absence of unnecessary or mere- 
tricious ornament, and a suitability of purpose. 
The style, based largely on Italian examples, 
shows the influence of French training, and, 
while founded on traditional lines, appears to 
me to show just that amount of individuality 
required, and without which the best work 
must be dull and uninteresting. 

Then, again, Mr. McKim has set all us 
architects an example by the opportunities he 
has given to painters and sculptors to further 
adorn his works. The decoration of the 
Boston Library by Mr. E. A. Abbey, who I am 
glad to say is here to-night, and by Mr. Sargent, 
who would have liked to have been here but is 
still abroad, is a case in point, and is well 
illustrated by photographs here to-night. 

And now, Mr. McKim, it only remains for 
me to present you with this medal as an English 
token of our admiration and esteem of your- 
self and your colleagues. May you long live 
to still further adorn your country with your 
works! | 

The Chairman then placed the medal round 
Mr. Mekim's neck, amid loud applause. 

Mr. McKim, in response, said : 

“ Mr. President, Your Excellency, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 

I am no speaker, and if I were it would be 
quite beyond me to adequately express to you 
my appreciation and deep sense of obligation 
to his Gracious Majesty King Edward and to 
the members of this Royal Institute of British 
Architects. The broad philanthropy which 
created this medal, not alone of British sub- 
jects, but that it might help and encourage the 
successful development of the art of architec- 
ture in other countries, was characteristic of 
the Most Gracious Queen whose memory we, 
next to you, hold in veneration. That it 
should have a second time within a single 
decade come to our shores is indeed cause for 
felicitation, since it attests, in lasting form, the 
progress and achievement your eminent body 
has been pleased to recognise in the work of 
your younger colleagues in America. 

The medal which you do me the high 
honour to bestow on me is pure, at least, in 
virtue of my accidental Presidency of the 
American Institute, but is, I feel, to be regarded 


Campus Fence and Gates, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

The Harvard Club, New York. 

The University Club, New York. 

The Capite! of the State of Rhode Island, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Symphony Hall, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The Cullom Memorial Building, West Point, New York. 

The Public Library, Orange, New Jersey. 

The First Congregational Church, Naugatuck, Con- 
necticut. 

The Detroit Savings Bank, Detroit, Michigan. 

The Carnegie Branch Libraries, New York. 

House of George A. Nickerson, Esq., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Country House of Herman Oelrichs, Esq., Newport, 
Rhode Island. 

House of Thomas Nelson Page, Eeq., Washington, D.C. 

Country House of Frederick W. Vanderbilt, Esq., Hyde 
Park, New York. 

Goune House of Ogden Mills, Esq., Staatsburg, New 

ork. 

House of the Honourable Levi P. Morton, New York. 

House of Joseph Pulitzer, Esq., New York. 

House of R. W. Patterson, Esq., Washington, D.C. 

Country House of Clarence H. Mackay, Esq., Roslyn, 
Long Island. 

Country House of the Honourable William C. Whitney, 
Ros'yn, Long Island. 

Town House of the Honourable William C. Whitney, 
New York. 

The White House (Executive Mansion), Washington, 
D. C.- Restoration. 


Now iN Course or CONSTRUCTION. 
The Bank of Montreal, Montreal, Province of Quebec, 
Canada. 
The New York Terminal Station, Pennsylvania Rail- 


road. 
Libraiy < Building for J. Pierpont Morgan, Esq., New 


ork. 
The Army War College and Engineers 
Washington Barracks, Washington, D 
The New Bellevue Hospital, New York. 
Buddinge: for the Gorham Company, Silversmiths, New 
oik. 
Building for Tiffany & Company, Jewellers, New York. 
Burau for The Knickerbocker Trust Company, New 
ork. 
SMT Mess Hall and Quarters, West Point, New 
OTR. 
The Harmonie Club, New York. 
House for James Stillman, Esq.. New York. 
House for L. C. Hanna, Esq., Cleveland, Ohio. 
House for T. B. Wanamaker, Esy, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 
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in a far larger sense than as a personal 
recognition of the ties which unite the builder's 
art on both sides of the Atlantic. As a spur 
and incentive, and as a token of the friendship 
and respect that for many years have been 
growing up between our two bodies, I accept 
with grateful pride this medal, tendered, as to 
my countrymen, by the Royal Institute. | 
accept it for the whole profession in the 
United States, and I accept it for my associates 
of twenty-five years, to whom I owe every- 
thing. As the bearer of many messages from 
across the seas, I cannot let such an occasion 
as this pass by without, at least, briefly 
adverting to the ties which have united us in 
the past, and which must render the develop- 
ment of our future of something more than 
passing interest to you. I will add also a word 
concerning recent events on our side of the 
water. 

The early buildings of the New England 
coast, dating back to the eighteenth century, 
and more rarely to the seventeenth, from the 
once vice-regal town of Portsmouth, to Char- 
leston, S.C., have happily descended to us 
despite political revolutions. Notwithstanding 
their simpler forms, both of construction and 
design, made necessary by slender means and 
the circumstances of transplantation, they still 
refiect the mother country in their excellence 
of construction as well as sound and correct 
taste. Precisely the most interesting, and in 
their sphere the most admirable, architectural 
monuments of my native land, private dwell- 
ings and public buildings alike, are those that 
most strongly recall their English prototypes. 
Our obligations, for instance, to Sir Christopher 
Wren are very imperfectly understood even at 
home, yet the cities of the Atlantic seaboard, 
especially in New England, abound in examples 
showing the influence of his sckool. 

The struggle of these lardmarks for exist- 
ence in the advancing tide of commercial 
prosperity before which they are gradually 
being swept away, is a melancholy daily spec- 
tacle ; not alone deplorable in the loss of 
historic monuments, but for the lessons they 
invariably teach of sound proportion, sim- 
plicity, and good manners. Happily some of 
the best examples remain to us. At the seat of 
Government, for instance, our Capitol, and the 
home of the President, the White House, are 
both singularly animated by a pure taste and 
devoted love of beauty, not to mention the 
City Hall and the old Department buildings of 
the city of Washington. Of these, for our 
information at home, as well as yours, let us 
gratefully acknowledge that the Capitol, 
though enlarged and changed since, was origi- 
nally designed by one William Thornton, the 
White House by a certain James Hoban, 
while the City Hall and old Department build- 
ings were the creation of a man of the name 
of Hadneld—all Englishmen ! 

I can well remember the thrill of strprise 
and pleasure which I experienced on my first 
visit to England, more than thirty years ago, 
in the discovery of a strange familiarity in the 
appearance of things, and in the sense of not 
being after all so far from home. Though I 
did not understand it then, the reason, as has 
been shown, was not far to seek. I will 
venture to refer to one more building, of the 
era which we call Early and you ingloriously 
Late, albeit cf the period of Adam — the 
Octagon. 

Our Institute, which has urged upon 
Governments—national, state, and municipal— 
the duty of preserving historic monuments, has 
itself recently secured possession of one of the 
historic houses of America, known from its 
shape as the ‘ Octagon,’ and designed by the 
same William Thornton, architect of the 
Capitol. Herein the early days was dispensed 
a liberal hospitality by President Madison, 
whose home it was. Under its roof, too, the 
Treaty of Ghent was signed. The house was 
finished in a manner befitting its importance, 
and to-day is in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion. Thus the expressed desire and often- 
recurring efforts of our Institute to secure for 
itself a permanent home, has been accom- 
plished after nearly half a century of existence. 
May it typify to those who assemble in it, as 
well as to the people of the City of Washing- 
ton, the spirit of public service. 

Our Institute has ample reason for felicita- 
tion in both the increase and betterment of our 
own schools of architecture, in . Harvard, 
Columbia, Penna, Cornell, and Chicago Uni- 
versities, as well as in the admirable and still 
olde: foundation of the Institute of Technology 
in Eoston. The movement to endow an 
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the general lines of the French Academy in 
the Villa Medici is not new. Till row de- 
pendent for support upon the insufticient 
means at the command of the incorporators 
(members of the Institute), the number of 
scholars has of necessity been small, and the 
conveniences for work not such as would 
be afforded by an older, well-equipped, and 
well-endowed institution. Nevertheless, in 
spite of its vicissitudes, such has been the 
quality of the men and work turned out, 
so strong the conviction of those most 
deeply interested in the need for an insti- 
tution offering a post-graduate course intended 
only for those who shal! be already technically 
Well equipped, that a bill for the incorporation 
of the American Academy in Rome by Act of 
Congress, and asking the protection of the 
United States Government, was introduced in 
1901 by the late Senator McMillan. The 
persons named as incorporators, besides the 
leading architects, painters, and sculptors, 
include the great universities and technical 
schools, represented by their Presidents, the 
Secretaries of State and War, the Librarian of 
Congress, the Government architect, and a 
considerable number of names of men chosen 
from the community at large known for 
their interest in art and art education. This 
bill passed the Senate, and was favourably 
reported to the House; but owing to the 
legislative conditions prevailing in the latter 
body during the closing weeks of the session, 
it failed to become law. Iam happy to say 
that it will be reintcoduced in the coming fifty- 
eighth Congress and is considered to have 
every prospect of success. Indeed, we seem 
to be living in a new age, not only in our 
private enterprises, but in our relations with 
the Government. It was no small thing that a 
committee of the United States Senate, under 
the leadership of the deeply-mourned Senator 
McMillan, called into consultation, ofticially, 
the Institute and accepted the advice of its 
Committee in the formation of a commission 
to prepare plans for the improvement of the 
park system of the district of Columbia, includ- 
ing the location of public buildings. 

Following this lead have come frequent 
requests from Government officials on the 
various and often perplexing problems of their 
departments, so that, informally and unoffi- 
cially, there has come to pass a seeking for 
expert advice as gratifying as it has been 
unusual. The forces which have brought 
about plans for the improvement of the 
National Capital are acting throughout the 
land. Not onlyin the Atlantic seaboard city 
of New York and the cities of the lake region 
like Buffalo, Cleveland, and St. Paul, but 
even from far away Seattle, on the Pacific 
Coast, comes the news of attempts to 
treat the city as a unit and to develop a 
municipality as a consistent work of art. It is 
worthy of note also that as the star of progress 
takes its western way, the effort at improve- 
ment is made with increasing vigour in both 
enthusiasm and money. As evidence of the 
times, and amongst the measures voted by the 
last (fifty-seventh) Congress for new buildings 
to be erected within the district of Columbia 
alone, I will quote the substance of a single 
paragraph from the Report of the Senate Com- 
mission of the District of Columbia, dated 
March 14, 1903 :— 

‘The fifty-seventh Congress, besides the 
restoration of the White House, authorised the 
construction of the Army War College ard the 
Engineer School of Application; a building 
forthe National Museum . .; the Union Rail- 
road Station ; (an office) building for the use of 
the members of the House of Representatives ; 
a Municipal Building for the district of 
Columbia, and a Hall of Records. The cost of 
these buildings completed will approximate not 
less than fifteen millions of dollars, or over 
three millions sterling.’ 

I cannot conclude without an expression of 
appreciation for one whom your eminent body 
so recently did honour, After nearly half a 
century of successful endeavour, during which 
Mr. Hunt held aloft the banner and fought the 
battles of the Institute, and in the fulness of 
his powers, at a time when his infuence was 
greatest, he was suddenly taken away.” 

The Chairman said they were honoured that 
evening by the presence of the American 
Ambassador, Mr. Choate, and they would be 
glad to hear a few words from his Excellency. 

Mr. Choate said he was present in a three- 
fold capacity: first, and he thought most 
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McKim ; secondly, as a Harvard man, repre- 
senting a University which was so proud of 
Mr. McKim ; and thirdly, as the oſſicial repre- 
sentative of his country, upon which, in 
honouring Mr. McKim, the Institute had con- 
ferred a lasting and highly appreciated honour. 
He knew how dangerous it was for a layman 
to appear and speak before a company of dis- 
tinguished professional men, but he believed 
that in either of the three capacities he had 
mentioned he could say a word or two without 
coming into conflict with that technical 
criticism which arose in the minds, if it did not 
fall from the lips, of those who listened to one 
who was emphatically a layman. It had been 
his good fortune to know Mr. McKim from 
boyhood—he was sorry to say it was from Mr. 
Mckim’s boyhood and not from his own—and 
it was not exaggerating the estimate of his 
friends to say, in view of his whole-souled 
attention to his art, to the sweetness and 
simplicity of his character, and to his enthu- 
siasm for the profession which he so highly 
honoured, that from the beginning of his 
career they thought that Mr. McKim would 
receive, if not that medal, the highest honour 
which his professional brethren throughout the 
world could confer upon him. As a Harvard 
man he rejoiced to be there that evening. 
Perhaps they knew—if not, he would tell them 
that Harvard bore the same relation to Ameri- 
can life that Oxford did to the life of Great 
Britain, and Harvard was particularly proud of 
this son whom they had selected for that 
distinction that night. She had already con- 
ferred upon Mr. McKim one of her honorary 
degrees, and he believed that the day was not 
far distant when she would again select him to 
confer upon him the highest degree known to 
her. As the representative of his country, he 
had no hesitation in saying that if they put it 
to the vote of the whole American people who 
among her distinguished sons was most worthy 
of this honour, by a practically unanimous vote 
they would have selected Charles Follen 
McKim. And if they had called for a vote of 
the Congress of the United States as repre- 
senting the power and judgment of the whole 
community, they, too, would have selected him, 
because, with their approval, he had been 
selected to take an important part in the 
Commission—a Presidential Commission, cor- 
responding very much to a Royal Commis- 
sion here—as to the laying out, the restoration, 
of the city of Washington—a development of 
the city of Washington upon the lines and 
according to the plans which received the 
approval of the Father of his country, George 
Washington, more than 100 years ago: not 
only their capital city, but their Republican 
palace, the White House—a symbol of the 
homely, the unambitious, which did not venture 
to compete with any of the palaces of the 
Old World—the home of their President, 
which every ingenuous American boy was 
taught to look to as his possible future 
residence—not only the White House, but the 
city itself, had been laid out upon the more 
generous plans of the Father of his country 
instead of upon the mistakes, should he say, 
which subsequent generations had allowed to 
be developed. It was thought a few years ago 
that it would be wise to select a commission of 
competent architects to see whether the 
original plans of Washington could be again 
brought tojlife and restored, and put into prac- 
tical operation both as regards White House 
and the city itself. It was no secret that to the 
genius of Mr. McKim and his associates on 
that commission was to be ascribed the 
success which had resulted in the complete 
restoration both of the palace itself and of 
the city of which they were so proud. The 
President of the United States, from his life- 
long friendship and heartiest sympathy with 
Mc. McKim in all the successes and incidents in 
his career, would have joined in the approval 
of the selection of Mr. McKim for the honour 
which had been conferred upon him. It was 
his (the speaker’s) good fortune to have known 
Mr. Richard Hunt, who was honoured by the 
Institute some ten years ago in the same way, 
and he thought he could say of both gentle- 
men that, in the immense development of their 
art which had taken place in the United States 
during the last thirty years, that they were 
entitled to a very great share of the credit. 
After the Civil War, and when it was estab- 
lished once and for ever that the United States 
was to be a nation, one and inseparable— 
an indestructible union of indestructible 
States—there grew up, throughout the 
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improve, to adorn, to glorify its buildings, both 
public and private; and, as Mr. McKim had 
said in his address, from Boston, on the shores 
of the Atlantic, to Seattle, on the shores of the 
Pacific, this purpose grew up of acquiring, of 
having, of living in buildings remarkable alike 
for their beauty and their utility, and of having 
public buildings worthy of the municipalities 
and of the country—of their wealth and power 
—which they represent. This had been the 
universal desire, and the result was that 
America had been, is now, and was likely to 
be in the future, a perfect paradise for archi- 
tects. There had grown up, not a school only, 
but many schools of architecture connected 
with the great Universities, and they were 
sending forth year after year numbers of 
young men highly qualified for the pursuit 
of the profession. These young men were 
following in the footsteps of Hunt and McKim, 
and, if he mistook not, in the future there 
would be added to this fraternity of architects 
—for he believed they were one great frater- 
nity throughout the world—a noble contribu- 
tion from the United States, of whom, like the 
recipien. of the medal that night, they would 
have reason to be proud. 

The Chairman called on Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema, as one interested in American art, to 
say a few words. 

Sir L. Alma-Tadema said he was glad to 
welcome Mr. McKim, because Mr. McKim was 
more or less one of them. In the Royal 
Academy they had always felt that American 
artists belonged to us and we to them, that 
artists were one great fraternity. He knew 
there were many beautiful things in America, 
for a friend of his once remarked that if they 
wanted to write a history of the art of the 
nineteenth century, they could not do it with- 
out going to America, and he believed the 
same remarks applied to architecture. 

Mr. E. A. Abbey, RA., who was also called 
on by the Chairman to address the meeting, 
said he was not accustomed to public speak- 
ing; he tried to express himself in another 
way. The Chairman had referred ta the great 
scheme of the American school in Rome, 
which was a beginning of a sort of Renais- 
sance of the wedding, he might say, of the 
three arts of painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, which had been separated too long. 
This school in Rome, which owed so much to 
Mr, McKim’s energy and devotion, was one 
which he hoped one of these days English 
students would go to astoa sort of Mecca—a 
sort of University of the Fine Arts, which by 
that time would be much more brought 
together. He was glad to be present that 
evening to testify to Mr. McKim’s deyotion to 
his art. 

The Chairman said there was a request 
which they would like to make to Mr. McKim. 
When Mr. McKim went back to America they 
would not have the advantage of hearing him as 
they would like ; but the Institute had a list of 
honorary corresponding members, and they 
would all like Mr. McKim to consent to be- 
come one of their honorary corresponding 
members, so that, in that.way, they might have 
the advantage of hearing from him from time 
to time what was being done on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 

Mr. McKim : I shall be extremely glad to be 
associated with you in that way. , 

The meeting then concluded. 

[We regret that we are unable to give our 
usual portrait of the Gold Medallist of the year, 
as when we wrote to Mr. McKim some time 
ago for a photograph from which we. could 
prepare an illustration, he was so much occu- 
pied with work that he forgot the matter until 
his arrival in London, when it was too late. 
We could have given an ordinary block in the 
text, but there would be no satisfaction to us, 
and little compliment to Mr. McKim, im giving 
his portrait in an inferior form to that which 
we have always adopted. | 


Annual Dinner. 


The annual dinner of the Institute was held 
on Tuesday evening at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Hotel Métropole, S.W. The chair was occupied 
by Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., the President, sup- 
ported by the American Ambassador (Mr. 
Choate), the Earl of Lichfield, the Bishop of 
London, the Archdeacon of London, Lord 
Monkswell (Chairman of the London County 
Council), the Lord Mayor of London, Lord 
Redesdale, Viscount Dillon (President of the 
Society of Antiquaries), the Hon. Sir Schom- 
berg McDonell, K.C.B., Sir Edward J. Poynter, 
Bart. (President of the Royal Academy), Sir 
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William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., Sir Lawrence 
Alma-Tadema, R.A., Sir Norman Lockyer, 
K.C.B., Sir Arthur Ricker, F.R.S. (Principal 
of the University of London), Sir Henry 
Howse (President of the Royal College of 
Surgeons), Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., Sir Thomas 
Sutherland, Sir Wm. Emerson, Sir H. 
Trueman Wood, Sheriff. Sir Thomas 
Brooke-Hitching, Sir Henry Howorth, Mr. 
C. H. Seely, M.P., Mr. Charles F. McKim 
(President of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects), Mr. A. Buck (President of the Surveyors’ 
Institution), Messrs. G. C. Ashlin, R. H.A. (Presi- 
dent Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland), 
H. K. Bromhead (President Glasgow Institute), 
J. W. Beaumont (President of the Manchester 
Society), Arthur Harrison (President Birming- 
ham Architectural Association), D. Morgan 
(President Cardiff and South Wales Society), 
Arthur S. Parker (President Devon and Exeter 
Society), J. W. Taylor (President Northern 
Architectural Association), Butler Wilson (Pre- 
sident of Leeds and Yorkshire Society), Edwin 
A. Abbey (R.A.), M. B. Adams, T. W. Aldwinckle, 
Louis Ambler, J. Macvicar Anderson (F. R. S. E.), 
H. H. Armstead (R. A.), Professor Armstrong 
(F. R. S.), R. S. Ayling, F. T. Baggallay, T. J. 
Bailey, R. S. Balfour, F. W. Barham, C. 
Barry, E. Ingress Bell, Thomas Blashill, G. F. 
Bodley (R. A.), Thomas Brock (R. A.), C. W. 
Brooks, Professor G. Baldwin Brown, J. J. 
Burnet (A. R. S. A.), W. D. Caröe (F. S. A.), R. F. 
Chisholm, F. Dare Clapham, Thomas E. Coll- 
cutt, H. H. Collins, A. W. S. Cross, Alfred 
Culshaw, Percivall Currey, Thomas W. Cutler, 
Alfred Darbyshire, C. J. Dawson, R. Dircks, 
D. G. Driver, F. E. Eales, Alfred East 
(A.R.A.), Charles L. Eastlake, Colonel John 
Eaton (C.B.), Ernest Emerson, H. Favarger, 
W. M. Fawcett (F.S.A.), Owen Fleming, 
William Flockhart, Frank Fox, George 
Frampton (R.A.), Ernest George, E. M. Gibbs, 
Wm. Glover, G. L. Gomme (F.S.A.), Alex- 
ander Graham (F.S.A, Hon. Sec.). E. A. 
Gruning, A. L. Guy, Edwin T. Hall, S. H. Hamp, 
F. H. A. Hardcastle, W. J. Hardcastle, Henry 
T. Hare, Christopher Harston, Killingworth 
Hedges, G. T. Hine, Francis Hooper, George 
Hornblower, A A. Hudson, C. E. Hutchinson, 
E. B. I’Anson, B. Ingelow, T. E. Lidiard 
James, Zeph. King, F. G. Knight, Frank Lish- 
man, W. J. Locke (Sec.), Henry Lovegrove, 
R. Falconer Macdonald, Leonard Martin, J. 
Douglass Mathews, Walter Millard, H. Percy 
Monckton, J. D. Mould, E. W. Mountford, Dr. 
A. S. Murray, John Murray, W. Hilton Nash, 
P. E. Nobbs, G. Northover, Paul Ogden, F. B. 
Osborn, Alfred Parsons (A.R.A.), E. Harding 
Payne, F. W, Peel, H. A. Pelly, Professor 
Beresford Pite, Col. Lenox Prendergast, A. N. 
Prentice, G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Herbert 
Read, Harry Redfern, E. R. Robson (F.S.A.), 
R. Fabian Russell, Joseph Sawyer, H. D. 
Searles-Wood, W. . Seth Smith, George 
Sherrin, Professor F. M. Simpson, John W. 
Simpson, Harry Sirr, John Slater, J. Osborne 
Smith, Walter Smith (Master of Carpenters’ 
Co.), Lewis Solomon, Leonard Stokes, Arthur 
Sykes, A. W. Tanner, Henry Tanner, J. C. 
Tanner, Herbert Tayler, A. H. Ryan Tenison, 
. Lewis Thomas (F.S.A.), A. Hessell Tiltman, 

rederick Wallen, T. H. Watson, W. A. Webb, 
C. W. F. Wheeler, Frederick Wheeler, Thomas 
B. Whinney, W. Henry White, H. H. Wiggles- 
worth, Edmund Wimperis, J. T. Wimperis, 
W. Wonnacott, R. Selden Wornum, Clyde 
Young, and others, 

The toasts of “The King,” “Queen Alex- 
andra, the Prince and Princess of Wales, and 
the other members of the Royal Family,” and 
“The President of the United States having 
been proposed by the Chairman and suitably 
honoured, 

The Lord Mayor proposed “The United 
States of America.” There was a special 
reason why they should wish prosperity to the 
United States, as they had with them, as they 
knew, an American who had succeeded in 
carrying off the gold medal offered by the 
King. He (the Lord Mayor) remembered 
travelling a good many years ago through 
the United States, and he visited Chicago soon 
after the terrible fire that reduced it almost to 
ashes. The time that had elapsed between 
that calamity and his visit was very short, but 
the Americans, with that splendid energy which | 
characterises them, had already covered the 
city wilh palatial warehouses, and he remem- 
bered attending a nigger entertainment where 
the entertainer said “the Americans are a 
wonderful people, Chicago is a wonderful city. 
It was in ruins a short time ago and now it 
s mostly covered with palaces and you can 
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rent anywhere.” That was long ago, and it 
was doubtful if they could rent anywhere in 
Chicago now, for that city, like other great 
cities in the States, had achieved an era of 
great prosperity and he hoped it would con- 
tinue to flourish. We in this country had been 
singularly fortunate in the official representa- 
tives from that country we had had, and in Mr. 
Choate we had a worthy successor to the 
others. 

Mr. Choate, in response, said it was a well 
established rule of diplomacy that an Ambas- 
sador should be seen and not heard, and that 
no one of them ought to have any experience in 
public speaking. He therefore would have been 
most happy if the proper man had been called 
on that night to respond to that toast. And who 
was the proper man on this occasion but 
Mr. C. F. McKim, on whom, in London, the 
eyes of all his countrymen were turned at this 
moment with satisfaction for having achieved 
the honour he had—not so much for himself 
asfor them? But if he must respond to this 
great and ever growing sentiment for the 
United States of America he thought he knew 
in what spirit: he ought to address that 
assembly. He might call their attention to the 


„fundamental principles upon which his Re- 


publican Government rests ; he might draw a 
distinction, perhaps flattering to both sides 
between the advantages of democracy and 
monarchy ; he might treat of those trusts and 
combines which were constantly being thrown 
in their teeth by the jealous people of Great 
Britain, but it was upon no such subject that he 
would address them, for it seemed to him that 
he should speak of the United States on that 
occasion only in an architectural sense—in a 
sense appropriate to their vocation and the 
sentiments of fidelity to their profession which 
had called them together that evening. And 
he must begin by admitting that the United 
States architecturally were still in the making 
—they were still, in that sense (and would con- 
tinue to be for some time) entirely unfinished, 
and they were likely to aftord to the noble 
profession of architecture lucrative employment 
for a thousand years to come ; and then, at the 
expiration of that time, there would still be 
many vast places to be improved, many noble 
structures to be erected, much utility, much 
skill, and much beauty to be lavished upon the 
buildings of the still distant future. He be- 
lieved Americans still had a tariff upon works 
of art—not so much, not so high, as it once 
was, but much higher than he hoped at some 
time in the future it would be. But there was 
no tariff in the United States upon architects. 
Americans were constantly preaching the 
doctrine, and they put it in practice, of “the 
open door,” and he was authorised by Mr. 
McKim to say that there was room for all. Mr. 
McKim had not authorised him to say, but he 
knew it, that in the natural course of events— 
far distant may be the day—when Mr. McKim 
himself would :etire, that would make room 
for — how many? Certainly for a hun- 
dred, possibly for a thousand. The history 
of the architecture of the United States—he 
spoke with deference and submission, for he 
knew nothing about it—seemed to be well 
exemplified in the history cf the City of 
Washington and the District of Columbia, 
which was the seat of government. It ap- 
peared from a report lately made by the 
distinguished gold medallist, acting under a 
commission from Congress, that at the begin- 
ning of their Government the first President 
and his Secretary of State were well versed in 
this noble art of architecture, and that they 
brought to their aid knowledge and skill 
acquired upon this side of the water, and a 
distinguished architect and engineer from the 
Continent ; and they laid out in magnificent 
proportions the city which was to be the future 
capital of the United States. That was a day 
of very small things and small means, and the 
great project which had been laid out was only 
in very small part accomplished, and as time 
went on, the capitol, with its originally limited 
proportions, was constructed. The city was 
laid out generally according to the plans of the 
father of his country at the outset, but they were 
often departed from, and it was only in recent 
years that the attention of the Government, and 
of the architects of the country, was drawn to 
the fact that that plan had not been carried 
out in its full perfection ; had, in many ways, 
been departed from ; and the genius of the 
architectural profession in America, as repre- 
sented by the gentleman they had honoured by 
conferring upon him the Royal gold medal, and 
his associates had, combined with the wisdom 


original plan. 
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of Congress, brought about a restoration of the 
He believed that under their 
combined efforts the future would show a city 


of Washington, with its public buildings, its 


magnificent avenues, its glorious parks, 
extending through the district of Columbia, 
which would challenge comparison with any 
capital in the world. Well, as it had been 
with the capital of the Federal Government, so 
it had been in large measure with the whole 


of the country and people of the United 


States. For many years, for many genera- 
tions, they were altogether too poor to indulge 
in the luxury of architecture—and nobody 
knew better than that present company how 
very costly and expensive a luxury it was. In 
those early days they imported architects— 


they believed that architects, like all other men, 


were free and equal, and with certain inalien- 


able rights, such as life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of business—and they permitted them to come, 
and they did come, and helped the United 
States in their then humble undertakings. But 
now the circumstances of the United States 
had improved. 
nobody good, and the vast accumulations of 
property, the vast companies and communities 
of interest of which people on this side of the 
water seemed to be somewhat afraid—whatever 
other effect they might be having, were certain- 
ly having the effect of bringing the noble 
profession of architecture 
front 
Almost every countryside from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific was being adorned with comely, 
commodious and beautiful residences such as 
could be seen in the photographs of examples 
on the walls of the meeting-room of the 


It was an ill wind that blew 


into the very 


rank of occupations in America. 


previous evening. The municipalities of the 
United States were competing with each other 


as to which should have the finest buildings to 


represent the municipality; the States—and 
there were forty-five of them—were contend- 
ing one with the other to see which should have 
the noblest, the most commodious, the most 
beautiful State House; and over and above 
thein all, the United States of America was 
spending the national funds very largely in the 
erection all over the country of court houses 
and custom houses. As the country grew, so 
they wanted more, and though they had 
many architects they wanted a great many 
more—although they had many highly-skilled 
architects, they wanted a great many more of 
the highest skill and character. He had said 
the previous evening that the United States 
was a paradise of architects ; that was no joke ; 
it was really so, and he thought architects would 
come from the eastand from the westand from 
all parts of the world and help Mc. McKim and 
his associates in adorning and decorating 
the great Republic of which they were all so 
proud. This was a glowing and a nappy 
picture which he held out to them; it was 
equally glowing, equally happy. equally satis- 
factory, to Americans themselves. He hoped 
that when they visited America—and it was 
really an essential not only of a liberal buta 
fair education of an Englishman—that in 
America they would be able to present to the 
visitors, not only in their national capital, but 
in all the States, and towns, and rural districts, 
work by their architects which would be 
worthy of any country and of any time. 

Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., said it was his 
great pleasure to propose the toast of “The 
Houses of Parliament,“ and he was called upon 
to do it as “an architect.” They should not 
laugh, for he was proud of being an Honorary 
Fellow of that Institute. He felt great admi- 
ration for Parliament that had built up our 
history, and he had great respect for the laws 
it had given us. 

The Earl of Lichfield, who responded for 
“The House of Lords, said that a little while 
ago there was an agitation to end or mend the 
House of Lords, but he thought that now 
most people would wish to leave things as 
they are. The fact was that the continuance 
of the House of Lords depended very largely 
on the rules which regulated recruiting to that 
House. Every year distinguished men from 
politics, science, art, recruited the House of 
Lords, and as long as that system was kept up 
the Lords would retain the confidence of the 
country. He was glad to have that oppor- 
tunity of congratulating his friend and their 
President on the honour which had recently 
been done him, and which he so well 
deserved. 

Mr. C. H. Seely, M.P., responded for “ The 
House of Commons.” Parliament, he said, 
owed much to architects, for one of the greatest 
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architects who ever lived built them a palace to 
live in—one of the finest, if not the finest, 
It was 
true that building was not quite as comfortable 
to live in as it might be ; when one sat on the 
floor of the House on a crowded night because 
there was no room on the benches, and when 
one looked round the small smoking-room to 
try and find a seat, one wished that the archi- 
tect had paid a little more attention to comfort 
and a little less to the external appearance of 
the building. But if Parliament owed much to 
architects, architects sometimes owedsomething 
to Parliament, and the Institute must feel that 
As one 
walked down Whitehall and elsewhere and 
saw the new public buildings rising, it must be 
felt that Parliament had done its best to afford 
architects an opportunity which all states ought 
to give to those who devoted their lives to 
architecture—an opportunity of showing in 
material the ideas which were in their minds 
and of erecting great buildings for future 
And if, sometimes, the 
question of the raising of the funds for what 
had been described that evening as “an ex- 
pensive luxury caused occasional unpleasant 
hours in Parliament, still, among the architects 
of England were to be found men who could 
build fine buildings for posterity to see. There 


building of modern times in Europe. 


this was so in the last Parliament. 


generations to see. 


should be sympathy between statesmen and 


architects: statesmen were engaged to some 


extent in the same work. Empires rise and 
fall and nations come and go, but future 


generations judge architects largely by the 
It is 
by the solidity of the Roman stonework that 
we judge of the strength and the solidity of 
the old Roman Empire now gone; it 
is by the grace of the Greek architecture 


buildings that they leave behind them. 


that we judge of the greatness of the Greek 
mind.” 


generations by the buildings left behind. 


worthy of the present times. 


business of daily government must feel humble 
as they came before those who built not only 
for the day but for the distant future. 

The Lord Bishop of London, in proposing 
the toast of “The Royal Institute of British 


Architects and the Allied Societies,” said that 


in one sense he was fitted to propose the toast, 
for he came with the perfectly unbiassed mind 
of one who did not pretend to lay down the 
law to experts—and could it be for that reason 
that he had always got on so well with 
architects he had worked with? He quite 
fancied that the clergyman who thought he 
“knew all about it” was rather an irritating 
person at times to the architect. He once had 
half an hour's conversation with the late Sir 
Arthur Blomfield, who was to build him what 
was the apple of his eye, what he had long 
wished to have in Bethnal Green, j.e., the 
building which was erected and called Oxford 
House. What Sir Arthur Blomfield did by 
that building for the new settlement, for a new 
kind of work, had greatly helped him along in 
his work at Oxford House, and it gave him a 
high opinion of the practical way in which 
the architect set about his work. In 
passing he would like to mention that magnifi- 
cent church at Smithfield which had been 
recreated by their President. And that brought 
him to what he specially wanted to say—i.c., 
that those in his profession were working 
together against three foes, and the chief one 
was the materialism of our time. Against 
that materialism, which was demoralising all 
sections of society, he looked to architects to 
help him. St. Paul’s Cathedral alone had 
preached a grander sermon than had ever 
been preached in its walls. It stood there 
with all its noble dimensions, and those who 
came within its walls were comforted and 
calmed by the building itself. (He could not 
mention St. Paul's in the circumstances 
without thanking one of the millionaires of 
the United States, Mr. Pierpont Morgan, 
for having given, at great cost, the 
electric lighting of the Cathedral, which 
was now lighted efficiently for the first 
time.) And so it was with such a church, 
and with other churches. He thought he con- 
secrated one church a month throughout the 
year, and it was architects who, by their build- 


Statesmen of England, as they look 
about our country and think of the works of 
the past and the works of the present, might 
well feel that when they were past and gone 
future generations would judge this and past 
He 
believed that modern buildings would be 
Statesmen wrote 
their minds upon the daily press ; architects 
wrote their names in stone on the buildings 
they erected. Those who were engaged in the 


ings, were helping to break through the mate- 
rialism of the day. And in that war, too, they 
Who 
had he found helping him in the slums—who 
had helped him to cope with the ugliness to be 
found there? Why, it was an architect whom 
they had there that evening, :.c., Mr. Fleming. 
Another foe was the worldliness of the world, 
and in that connexion he had read with the 
greatest interest and delight a delightful article 
on the late Mr. F. C. Penrose, which appeared 
Towards 
the end of that article the writer said. 
We must also ask our- 


fought against ugliness in every form. 


in a recent issue of their Fournal. 


“ Was he successful ? 
selves, What is success? Perhaps we are all 
too apt to measure success by conventional 
standards in which monetary reward and wide 
repute claim a large part. Yet it is certain 
that these, combined or apart, cannot in them- 
selves bring happiness, nor even content. If 
to have carried through a long life a name 
untarnished, to have held to truth and right, to 
have been free of any mean or petty impulse, 
and to have won the affectionate respect of his 
fellows be success, then I think that Francis 
Cranmer Penrose was a successful man.“ The 
great architects did not look to the worldly 
success, fo the money reward, but to ideals— 
the ideals beyond this world, ideals which 
would leave lasting memorials behind. In 
giving the toast, he would conclude by con- 
gratulating the President upon the great dis- 
tinction which had just been accorded him. 
The Chairman, who on rising was received 
with musical honours, thanked them for the 
kindness of their reception. As architects they 
were proud of the terms in which the toast 
had been proposed. They had many dis- 
tinguished guests there that evening, and on 
behalf of the Roval Institute he wished to 
thank them for being present. With their 
distinguished American guests with them, 
their thoughts naturally went towards Ameri- 
can affairs, and he could not do better than 
touch on one or two American matters. One 
of Mr. McKim’s works had been the restora- 
tion of the White House. He did not know 
whether they knew the reason for that restora- 
tion—be only mentioned it to forget it as soon 
as mentioned—it was because in 1814 the 
British occupied and partially destroyed the 
White House. After that the building was 
patched up and repaired, but it was not until 
the present President took office that Mr. 
McKim was called in and all traces of what 
once happened were removed. In the same 
way they believed that all traces of what hap- 
pened had been entirely wiped out of the 
minds of both peoples. Another American 
matter which very closely interested the mem- 
bers of the Institute was that the city of New 
York, in their Charter, which was granted in 
1901, had provided for the formation of a 
Commission of Art, consisting of the Mayor of 
New York, the three presidents of the prin- 
cipal art societies of New York, and a painter 
and sculptor and architect, who were chosen 
each for three years, and three other residents 
of New York. These gentlemen, he under- 
stood, served on the commission without 
monetary consideration, but suitable offices 
were provided for them, and the expenses of 
the Commission were paid for by the city. 
The duties of the Commission, he believed, 
were these: no work of art could be brought 
now into New York without it being first sub- 
mitted to this Commission for their approval, 
and by works of art were meant, not only 
pictures and sculpture, but monuments, arches, 
lamps, and decorations of all sorts in the city. 
In the same way no work of art could be 
removed without similar approval. The 
Commission could also be requested to re- 
port upon all improvements which were pro- 
posed in New York—to advise as to new streets, 
municipal buildings, parks, gardens. He 
mentioned all this because it seemed to him to 
be a matter on which they might take a leaf 
from America. As to the public improvements 
taking place and the public buildings being 
erected in London, the Government had of late 
years usually done the Institute the compliment 
of requesting them to nominate architects from 
whom they could select several to compete or 
select one to carry out the work. In all cases 
the Government had loyally kept to the under- 
standing and had selected one of the architects 
nominated by the Institute. Unfortunately, in 
the case of the London County Council that 
was not so. In the case of the Holborn to 
Strand improvement the Council applied to 
the Institute for the names of architects to 
prepare schemes ; a competition was held and 


Mr. Hare’s scheme was selected as the best, 
but he was sorry to say that no steps had been 
taken to give effect to it. On the contrary, as 
faras he could understand, the recommenda- 
tion of the Council's own Committee, that some 
control of the buildings to be erected should 
be exercised, had been entirely thrown over, 
and that great and important improvement, 
as far as could be seen, was to be carried. 
through without any controlling hands on 
the buildings to be erected. Another 
point he might mention was that of archi- 
tectural education. In America all the 
universities of the different States had a 
recognised architectural school, through which 
all students passed before entering on the 
practical work of an architect's office. We were 
beginning to attempt something of the same 
kind, and the University of Liverpool, whose 
architectural school was under Professor 
Simpson, and the Architectural Association in 
London, under Mr. H.T. Hare, had already 
started a day school for architects, where 
students could be prepared before entering an. 
architect’s office. But at present there was an 
absence of method over here. The Institute 
were proposing to do something to remedy 
this, for they had been invited to prepare 
some scheme which should bring all the means 
of education to a focus. The Institute had 
appointed a committee, and they intended to 
appoint others to join it and see if they could 
not do something to meet the difficulty which 
they felt at the present time. He was going 
now to depart a little from the toast-list in 
order to ask them to drink the health of their 
very distinguished guest, Mr. C. F. McKim, the 
Royal Gold Medallist. 

The toast having been drunk with musical 
honours, 

Mr. McKim, in briefly acknowledging the 
honour, said that since he had been here he had 
met with a succession of agreeable surprises 
which he never dreamt even were in store for 
him. He desired again to thank them for the. 
honour and distinction they had conferred 
upon him—a distinction which on his side of 
the water would be felt to be conferred upon 
all, for he felt he had been selected for the 
honour in consequenceof the accident of being 
President of the American Institute (no, no). 

Mr. J. MacVicar Anderson, in proposing the 
toast of “The Guests,” said that amongst their 
guests that evening were several most distin- 
guished men in several walks of life, and by 
their presence they had greatly added to the 
pleasure and gratification of the members of 
the Institute. With the toast he coupled the 
name of Sir Arthur Riicker, Principal of the 
University of London. 

Sir Arthur Rücker, in response, said he 
hoped that in the future London would erect 
more buildings like that of the Royal College 
of Science. The new University must surely 
bring about the gradual extension of the means 
of education. They had, by the generosity of 
the Government, been provided with dignified 
buildings for their headquarters at South 
Kersington, and he hoped that before long 
there would arise numerous buildings worthy 
of the architects of the country, and also of 
science. 

The proceedings then terminated. 

On Wednesday a meeting of the President 
of the Institute and the Presidents of the allied 
societies was held. 


— Oe — 
PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


THE Bishop of Salisbury presided on Mon- 
day afternoon at the Royal Institution, Albe- 
marle-street, over a meeting of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, when Major-General Sir 
Charles W. Wilson, K.C.B., gave an account 
of the work accomplished in connexion with 
the excavation of Gezer. 

Dr. Theodore Wright, American hon. 
secretary, moved the adoption of the Report, 
which stated that since the last annual meeting 
eighty-seven names had been added to the list 
of subscribers, and fifty-six had been struck 
off. 

The Report was adopted, and the Executive 
Committee were re-elected, with the addition 
of the Rev. Mr. Horton, Chairman of the 
Congregational Union of England and Wales. 

Sir Charles Wilson said that before drawing 
attention to Mr. Macalister’s work at Gezer, he 
would like to reply to a question which had 
been asked, viz., “How is it known that any 
particular object belongs to the aboriginal, the 
Canaanite, the Jewish, the Greek, or the Roman 
period? To answer that it was necessary to 
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‘explain the law of stratification, upon which 
the whole groundwork of scientific exploration 
‘depends. The occupation of a site by a town 
or village is always marked by a bed or 
stratum of rubbish, which contains the foun- 
‘dations of walls and specimens of weapons, the 
tools and the objects connected with the 
-domestic and religious life of the occupiers. 
The bed of rubbish varies in thickness accord- 
ing to the duration of the occupation, or the 
period that has elapsed since the site was 
Abandoned. When a site has been occupied 
continuously for several centuries and by 
-different races, the accumulated rubbish forms 
a series of beds or strata of varying thickness 
which lie one above the other. As each geo- 
logical formation has its characteristic fossils, 
so in the remains of an ancient city each bed of 
rubbish contains something which differentiates 
it from the two beds between which it lies. 
Sometimes certain forms or objects survive 
through many centuries, and are found in 
several successive strata ; sometimes the action 
of sun and rain carries a small object down to 
a stratum to which it does not belong, and 
sometimes in sinking for foundations, the con- 
tents of lower strata have been brought to the 
surface and again covered up in their false 
position by later accumulations. These dis- 
turbances, as a rule, can be readily detected, 
and the skilled explorer is able to refer nearly 
everything he finds to its proper stratuin, and 
consequently to the period during which the 
rubbish of that bed was accumulating. The 
determination of the date and duration of the 
period which each bed or stratum represents is 
rendered exceptionally difficult in Palestine by 
the small number of objects found which can 
be dated with certainty. But within certain 
limits a trained arch:eologist is able to read the 
distory of an ancient city which he is excava- 
ting with very considerable accuracy. Mr. 
Macalister who has charge of the excavations 
at Gezer, is a trained archz>logist with excep- 
tional skill as a draughtsman, and keen powers 
of observation, and he is carrying out the work 
with a scientific accuracy and care that leaves 
nothing to be desired. Some cf his conclu- 
sions may be subject to revision when the work 
is completed ; but meantime there can be no 
question as to the great interest and importance 
of the discoveries that he has made during the 
past twelve months. The excavations at 
Gezer have disclosed the stratified débris 
of seven periods of occupation. During 
the first and second periods, which are 
represented by the two lowest strata, the 
site was occupied by an aboriginal, non- 
Semitic race of slight build and small 
stature. These people, who, in some respects 
resemble the occupants of Europe during the 
neolithic age, lived in caves or in rude huts 
of mud and stone, and cremated their dead in 
a cave specially preserved for the purpose. 
The two strata are characterised by coarse, 
porous, hand-made pottery, flint and stone 
implements, objects in bone, a few roughly- 
<ut emblems of native worship, and by a 
complete absence of metal. Between the second 
and third strata there is a distinct break 
indicating the advent of a new race. The 
neolithic cave dwellers gave place to a Semitic 
people of stronger build and more advanced 
civilisation. These Semites, the Canaanites, 
perhaps the Amonites of the Bible, who settled 
at Gezer several centuries before the Israelites 
passed over Jordan were from 5 ft. 7 in. to 
5 ft. II in. in height, and had well-developed 
skulls, and their racial type was not unlike that 
of the modern Arab. They lived in houses of 
mud and stone, crowded together like those of 
a Palestine village, and surrounded them with 
walls. The earliest wall is a bank of earth 
faced with small stones, and the latest a strong 
wall of masonry, which made Gezer one of the 
“‘fenced cities of the Canaanites. A large 
number of objects in flint stone, bone, bronze, 
and pottery was found in the two strata. 
Bronze is the only metal, but fine flint knives 
are the most usual tools. Scarabs and 
impressions of scarab seals of the Egyptian 
middle empire occur in abundance, and a 
fragment of an inscribed statue of the 
same period was uncovered. Amongst other 
finds are broken statuettes of a cow divinity, a 
little bone needle-case containing a bronze 
needle, moulds for casting arrow-heads, cylin- 
ders of Babylonian and Syrian origin, and a 
great number of terra-cotta plaques with 
gures of Ashtaroth in low relief—all broken, 
as if some rite connected with the goddess 
involved the fracture of her image. Some of 
the pottery types in both strata, which are 
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almost unknown in the mounds recently exca- | seventh stratum: represents the occupation of 


vated in the low country of Judah, are common 


to Gezer and Lachish in indicating a connection 
between the two places. In the other stratam 
the influence of -k-gean art is very clear in 
much of the pottery. The most interesting 
discovery in connexion with the pre-Israelite 
strata is that of the “high place” of Gezer, 
which dates from the early Semitic period, and 
was apparently altered and enlarged in the 
period represented by the fourth stratum. The 
“high place” consists of a megalithic structure 
standing in a court which has a well-defined 
floor of limestone chips. Under the floor there 
are about 3 ft. of debris containing the remains 
of the neolithic cave-dwellers, and in this sub- 
soil a number of large two-handled jars were 
found, each containing the remains of a newly- 
born infant. In two cases the bodies had been 
burned, but in the others no trace of mutilation 
was detected. The ceremonial burial of somany 
newly-born infants in the precincts of the high 
place clearly indicates the prevalence of infant 
sacrifice, and this view is confirmed by Dr. 
Sellin's discovery of thirty jar burials of infants 
near a rock-hewn altar at Tarnach. They 
appear to belong to the second Semitic 
occupation, but some may be earlier or later. 
Recently Mr. Macalister has reported the jar 
burials of two children about six years old 
whose bones show distinct traces of fire. The 
megalithic structure consists of a group of 
monoliths from 5 ft. 5 in. to ro ft. gin. high, 
aligned in a gentle curve. The top of the 
smallest stone has been worked to a sharp 
point, and its polished surface shows that it has 
been rubbed, anointed, and kissed by a long 
succession of worshippers. This peculiarity, 
wanting in the other stones, has suggested 
the idea that the most insignificant of the 
monoliths was the original beth-el of the 
high place. West of the north end of the 


-alignment, and evidently belonging to the 


scheme of the high place, is a circular 
structure, 13 ft. 8 in. in diameter, consisting of 
a rude wall, now about 6 ft. high, in which 
there is no opening. In this structure were 
found numerous fragments of jugs and 
bowls in fine ware, to which Professor Petrie 
ascribes a Phocnician origin, and with the 
broken pottery there was a bronze model 
of a cobra, which is suggestive of serpent 
worship. The “high place” was pur cxcel- 
lence the sanctuary of the Semites. Every 
city, town, and village had its own high place, 
where the people worshipped and where 
sacrifices were offered. There is evidence that 
the high place of Gezer retained its sanctity 
until a late period of the Jewish monarchy, 
when it appears to have tallen into disuse. 
The fifth and sixth strata represent the occu- 
pation of Gezer by the Israelites. In the fifth 
strata private houses are found for the first 
time to have encroached upon the precincts of 
the high place, due, probably,as Mr. Macalister 
suggests, to the overcrowding after the capture 
of the city by Joshua when the Ephraimites 
and Canaanites lived together within the 
walls. The stratum is characterised by the 
appearance of iron, by lamp and bowl deposits 
under the foundations of houses, and of the 
transitional character of the pottery. Bronze 
is the common metal, but flints are still used. 
In the fifth stratum several instances occur in 
which the bones of infants have been built 
under or into ordinary house walls. It seemed 
clear that we have in this discovery evidence 
of infant sacrifice in connexion with the wide- 
spread custom of foundation rites. The ques- 
tions, however, connected with the practice of 
infant sacrifice at Gezer cannot be adequately 
discussed until the completion of the excava- 
tions, but the custom was not common amongst 
the Jews until the latter half of the period of the 
monarchy. The sixth stratum may be assigned 
with certainty to the Jewish monarchy, for it 
contains the jar handles with Royal stamps bear- 
ing the legend “to the King.” The lamp and 
bowl deposits continue, and there is a further 
encroachment by private houses on the 
precincts of the high places ; Jewish types of 
pottery prevail; iron is in general use, but 
bronze weapons are common. Amongst the 
finds in this stratum were a fine bronze 
statuette of Osiris, a bronze statuette of 
Ashtoroth Karnaim, or horned Astarte (the 
only perfect image of the goddess he believed 
yet found): large numbers of nude female 
figures, &c. The city represented by the sixth 
stratum was confined to the western half of 
the mound, and this seems to indicate that 
Solomon, in rebuilding Gezer, restricted the 
area and made the place a fortified post. The 


the site daring what may be called the Syro- 
Egyptian period, during which the couatry 
was alternately occupied by the followers of 
Alexander the Great and saw the temporary 
consolidation of Jewish power under the 
Maccab:e ans. The stratum marks a complete 
break in the history of Gezer. Flint instre- 
ments and the lamp and bowl deposits dis- 
appear, iron is in common use, and the 
masonry of the houses and the types of pot- 
tery are similar to those found in the Ptolemaic 
town of Marisa. Amongst the objects found 
are an Egyptian inscription of the fourth 
century B.c., a Greek inscription, Rhodian jar, 
handles, saucers, ointment bottles, and imported 
Greek bowls. 

The Chairman proposed a vote of thanks to 
Sir Charles Wilson, and remarked that he was 
a little disappointed that nothing had been 
discovered to illustrate Stonehenge, for there 
did not seem to have been any orientation 
about the stones as there certainly was at 
Stonehenge. They might yet perhaps find 
something of the kind in Palestine. 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Armstrong moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. D. Macalister for his diligent work and to 
other workers resident in Palestine, and also to 
Dr. Theodore Wright, and hon. secs. through- 
out the country. He strongly appealed for 
further funds to carry on the work, and said 
the discoveries at Gezer were in many ways 
the most remarkable that the Society had 
made. 

Dr. Ginsburg seconded the motion, which 
was Carried. 

Replying to a question, Sir Charles Wilson 
said there was a report that the Mahommedan 
cemetery above Jeremiah’s grotto had been 
enclosed by a high wall. What they wanted 
to find was the series of tablets completing the 
correspondence with Pharaoh. There was the 
danger, however, at Gezer, that as it was a wet 
climate the clay tablets may have become dis- 
integrated. They hoped at the next meeting 
to give even a more satisfactory account of 
the excavations than during the past twelve 
months. 

— 


ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
COUNTY ENGINEERS. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of 
Municipal and County Engineers was opened 
on Thursday morning, June 25, in the Town 
Hall at Kensington. Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, 
C.E., of Bristol, the retiring President, 
occupied the chair at the opening of the pro- 
ceedings, supported by Mr. W. Weaver, 
Kensington, President-Elect, Mr. T. Cole, 
Westminster, and a large gathering of 
members. 

Mr. T. Cole, Secretary, read the annual 
Report, which stated that during the year 
ended April 30 fifty-seven new members had 
been elected, twenty members had resigned, 
eighteen names had been written off, and the 
Council regretted the deaths of Messrs. J. H. 
Burton, W. Fraser, J. Myatt, and W. C. Walker. 
The complete membership was now 1,034. 
Four examinations had been held during the 
year, when seventy-eight candidates presented 
themselves, of whom forty-four satisfied the 
examiners, and were granted their certificates. 

The operation of the model” by-laws 
issued by the Local Government Board for 
new streets, &c., as well as for those for use by 
rural authorities, was being considered by a 
Committee of the Council. 

The Council had received a lengthy Report 
from their delegates who are representing 
this Association on the Standards Committee, 
setting forth the work of the Sub-Committee 
on Tram- rails. The Committee had adopted 
the Report of the Sub-Committee, in so far as 
it referred to tram-rail sections, the question of 
specifications for their manufacture being left 
open for future consideration. The Report 
stated that five sections of tramway-rails were 
agreed upon — viz., for weights af 90 lbs., 
95 lbs., roo lbs., 105 lbs., and 110 lbs., and it 
was noted that the Board of Trade had 
approved these proposed sections. 

With regard toa standard specification, con- 
siderable difficulties had been met with, and it 
was finally decided to refer the matter back to 
the Sub-Committee that they might consider the 
question of having one analysis for both acid 
and basic steel. 

The Council desired to tender their best 
thanks to Messrs. Harpur and Wike, who had 
‘undertaken to represent the Association upon 
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the Committee, as the obviously large amount 
of work must necessarily entail a considerable 
sacrifice of time and personal expense. 

The Council addressed the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Highway Department, with a 
view of setting forth the fact that this Associa- 
tion was peculiarly fitted to tender evidence 
before the inquiry which it was understood 
was to be held by the Department, and respect- 
fully offering to tender evidence thereat. 

The, Board, however, declined to accept the 
assistance so offered, giving as their reason the 
fact that other associations had been decided 
upon, and in the view of the Board were 
sufficient. The Council had, however, pointed 
out to the Department that the evidence of those 
associations—viz., the County Councils’ Associa- 
tion, and the Association of Municipal Cor- 
porations—although doubtless of the highest 
possible value of its kind, could not be of 
that engineering value which must be so 
desirable, and which evidence tendered by this 
association must undoubtedly possess. 

„Mr. W. Weaver, of Kensington, was then 
installed as President of the Association for 
the ensuing year. ` 


The Presidential Address. 


Mr. Weaver, C. E., in his presidential address, 
said that, recognising fully, with grateful 
appreciation, the honour conferred by the 
members in appointing him their President, he 
was at the same time fully conscious of the 
difficulties and responsibilities of the position. 
He ventured, as the outcome of nearly half a 
century’s experience, to submit some observa- 
tions on municipal work and its tendency, and 
to proffer for their thoughtful consideration 
certain views which occurred to his mind as to 
the trend of such work in relation to municipal 
progress and national prosperity. Municipal 
progress and national -prosperity were so 
interwoven that considerations relative to 
the former must, of necessity, have a bearing 
on the latter, and unless the trend of 
municipal effort harmonised with the un- 
alterable laws which governed the advance 
or decay of nations no real improvement 
in national life was achieved. The directors, 
therefore, of municipal action should take a 
broad view of their responsibilities, and in 
their efforts to advance the interests of the 
particular locality with which they were con- 
nected, should consider the probable influence 
of their endeavours upon the national welfare 
as a whole. The individual effort of each 
unit constituting a nation had some effect, be 
it ever so small, upon the national life as a 
whole, and in the same way on a larger scale 
local effort affected the entire body politic. 
Glancing backward through the past forty to 
fifty years, one was struck with the growth and 
changes in this vast Metropolis, and to many 
minds its continued extension in the future at 
the same rate represented a problem of the 
gravest character, and the same considerations 
applied in a minor degree to many of the large 
towns in the kingdom. The changes which 
had been effected in the Metropolis during the 
last half-century were stupendous, and there 
was every indication that the next half-century 
would present a similar record. Consider for 
a few moments the progress made in the 
- water-supply, locomotion, roads, refuse re- 
moval, sanitation, and lighting. The plan of 
abstracting from the river the water likely to 
overflow and cause damage, and storing the 
same to meet a time of drought, fully met 
present necessities, and the enormous reser- 
voirs and filtering-beds between Staines and 
Hampton, and the extensions of the New River 
and the East London Water Companies would 
probably meet the requirements during the 
next forty years, and, doubtless, long before 
the expiration of that period the agitation 
for a new source of supply would be 
in the hands of the new Water Board, in- 
stead of being vested in private companies. 
Under the present system, by which the 
higher-assessed ratepayer paid more or less 
for the water consumed by his poorer neigh- 
bour, its use by the latter was encouraged, and 
extension of effort in this direction would 
result in individual and national gain. The 
present policy of abstracting an enormous 
volume ot water from the higher part of the 
river, and after passing through and serving 
the several purposes of the Metropolitan com- 
munity, restoring same to the lower part of 
the same river could not go on for an indefinite 
period, otherwise the river would be pretty 
well pumped dry at its higher part and filled 
with sludge filth at its mouth. The collec- 
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tion, removal, and disposal of the refuse 
of the Metropolis was a gigantic work, 
and the excellent manner in which it was 
on the whole carried out was an impor- 
tant factor in the preservation of the pub- 
lic health. The work, so far as it related 
to house and street refuse, was generally 
carried out by the municipal authorities them- 
selves, and of necessity was costly; but the 
expense could be much reduced if ratepayers 
would assist in lessening, instead of increasing, 
the difficulties of the work. In Kensington the 
rates would be about a penny in the pound less 


if paper, straw, cardboard, &c., were burned. 


instead of being thrown into dustbins or cast 
upon the streets. In no branch of municipal 
work had greater advance been made during 
the past half-century than in sanitary work. 
The universal cesspool had been displaced by 
water-carried sewage schemes, and old brick 
drains had given way to stoneware and iron 
pipes. The regular removal, without nuisance, 
of the sewage of the Metropolis was an enor- 
mous work, and the system provided was 
probably the best that could be devised. The 
best means of dealing with the offensive 
exhalations from the sewers remained a 
vexed question. On the one hand, they had 
the unanimous opinion of the Metropolitan 
supervisors of drainage work condemning the 
siphon traps as the root of the nuisance, and, 
on the other hand, the medical officers of 
health responsible for the introduction of such 
traps insisting on their use on each house drain 
as an essential requisite, a view endorsed by 
the recently issued drainage by-laws of the 
London County Council. The present-day 
supervision ensured the proper execution of all 
drain work and an adequate water supply to 
each house, but the construction of buildings 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
London Building Acts was supervised by 
district surveyors appointed by, but only 
partially responsible to, the London County 
Council. One of the pressing needs of the 
Metropolis was the transfer of the district 
surveyors’ duties to the Borough Councils, who 
should be entrusted with the duty of seeing 
that the buildings erected in the boroughs 
should not only be properly drained, but also 
that they should be properly built and other- 
wise safe and ft to live in. 

The large towns throughout the country had 
their tasks of difficulty, but they sink into 
insignificance when compared with the 
problem set by the Metropolis. With the 
preferential liking for pleasure versus work 
generally attaching to humanity, the indi- 
vidual was naturally attracted to the locality 
where he could get most of the former 
with as little of the latter as possible, 
and nowhere were these chances or con- 
ditions so favourable as in the Metropolis. 
The magnificent waste and luxurious benevo- 
lence prevalent there offered chances of living 
without work not to be found:elsewhere:; hence 
the thousands of loafers to be found through- 
out all the public parks on a fine day, who, as 
a rule, found little difficulty in subsisting 
during the greater part of the year, and 
during the other part swelled the ranks of the 
unemployed to the unwarrantable augmenta- 
tion of the difficulties of that question— 
difficulties which demanded the gravest con- 
sideration. Inventing unnecessary work in 
order to give employment and stop clamour 
was the worst solution which could be proffered 
for the unemployed problem, as it increased 
the evil instead of lessening it. The 
gradual concentration and fostering of the 
unfit meant rapid national decadence, and 
unless measures were adopted for getting the 
people back to the land, the physical deteriora- 
tion now going on must result in England’s 
retirement from the forefront of the nations. 
Should such reflux of population occur, a large 
part of municipal indebtedness now being 
incurred to cope with the influx would be 
money wasted, with the capital secured upon a 
rapidly reducing rateable value, with the 
result, despite sinking funds, that the nationali- 
sation of municipal loans would offer the only 
means of preventing in many cases municipal 
bankruptcy. An increase during the past 
twenty-six years of 216 per cent. in local debt 
deserved the gravest consideration, and an 
alarming feature connected with this indebted- 
ness was the immense amount expended in 
dealing with lunacy. Gigantic asylums were 
constantly being erected and were filled as soon 
as built, and on the lines on which we were at 
present advancing there seemed a probability 
at no distant date of a large proportion of the 
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entire population having to be supported im 
public buildings of various kinds at the ex- 
pense of the over-worked and over-taxed 
remnant. Another danger attaching to the: 
lines of municipal progress lurked in the direct 
labour question. With an experience of about 
equal duration of contract and direct work, 
he found contract work generally much less ex- 
pensive, but, as a rule, not so well execute 
as when carried out by direct labour. 
Influences all tend to add names to the 
municipal workmen's list and to create 
difficulties in getting them off when once 
added, and hence it arose to a great extent 
that work had to be found and fitted to the 
men, whilst in contracting the men were dis- 
charged and changed in accordance with the 
fluctuations and demands of the work. In 
municipal, as in national, work the power of 
combined labour was making itself felt, natu- 
rally for the advancement of its present inte- 
rests, but possibly to the future detriment of 
the common weal. So long as any body of 
workers could by their votes secure represen- 
tatives on Councils and in Parliament they 
would to some extent dictate the terms 
of their employment, and thus it hap- 
pened that throughout the country. a 
body of workers was being created with 
privileges denied to the outside ranks.. 
a state of things either unjust to the 
latter or preferentially unfair to the former. 
Some of these points would not have forme 
part of his address had he allowed personab 
policy to outweigh a sense of duty, possibly 
erroneous, but at any rate conscientious. He 
had a very strong feeling that the competitive- 
efforts of the large towns, whilst probably 
conducing to the present prosperity of each, 
were antagonistic to the future welfare of the: 
country as a whole, and must result in a 
decadent population, deficient in the virile- 
merits necessary for a country’s advancement 
in the conflict of nations. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
President for his address, 

[We shall continue our report next week.] 


ett reer 
DRAINS AND SEWERS AND LITIGA-} 
TION. 


THE President of the Municipal Corporations. 
Association last week introduced a deputation 
to the President of the Local Government 
Board calling his attention to the unsatisfac- 
tory condition of the law on the subject of 
drains and sewers, stating that private owners, 
by means of combined drains, were able to place 
a burden on the Metropolitan Authorities e qual 
to some halfpenny in the pound in the rates. 
Mr. Long admitted that the law called for 
Parliamentary reform, and in the course of his 
observations satirically alluded to the diversi- 
fied opinions which had emanated from the 
Law Courts on this subject. His satire might, 
however, rather have been directed against the 
Legislature which so often places statutes upon 
the statute book dealing with domestic matters 
of every-day occurrence, either in terms so 
ambiguous that” litigation is a necessity, 
or so imperfect in their scope that they 
create anomalies. The cases no doubt within 
the contemplation of the deputation were those 
decided upon the Metropolis Management 
Acts and the Public Health Acts, which have 
proved the legislation to be so imperfect that 
under the Acts it has become rather a matter 
of chance who is liable to repair and make 
good the drains, and of which the case 
of “ Kershaw v. Taylor” (1895 2 2B 471) may 
be cited as an example. A builder built four 
houses which, contrary to the directions of the 
sanitary authority, he caused to drain into one 
drain. Subsequently he sold the houses: to 
different purchasers. The effect of this was 
that since more than one building was drained 
by the pipe, it became a sewer, and was re- 
parable, not by the owner of the house, but by 
the sanitary authority. An even stronger case, 
perhaps, is Geen v. Vestry of St. Mary, New- 


ington ” (1898 2 2B 1), where four houses were 


drained by a combined operation under an 
order of the vestry, constituting the system 
“a drain” under the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act, 1855, reparable by the owner 
of the houses. It was subsequently dis- 
covered that an adjoining owner had con- 
nected a drain from his stables with this com- 
bined system of drainage, apparently unautho- 
rised to do so, but this fact sufficed to convert 
the drain into “a sewer” within the meaning. 
of the Acts, reparable by the Sanitary 
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Authority. Apart, however, from these defects 
in the law, the legislature has itself created 
another anomaly. By Section 4 of the Public 
Health Act, 1875, a “drain” is that system of 
drainage which serves one building only. By 
Section 19 of the Public Health Amendment 
Act, 1890, where two or more houses belong. 
ing to different owners are connected with a 
public sewer by a single private drain, powers 
are conferred on the Local Authority to call on 
the owners to maintain and repair the drain, 
or to recover expenses incurred in carrying 
out the work in default. Where, however, the 
houses are separate buildings owned by the 
same owner, there seems no power to do this, 
and in such circumstances the drain is a sewer 
reparable by the Local Authority. In our 
Notes on the cases which affect house property 
under the various Acts of Parliament, we have 
repeatedly drawn attention to the necessity of 
clear legislation dealing with the whole ques- 
tion ; the present condition of the law regulating 
such domestic questions is the cause of almost 
daily litigation. 
— Ot 


Ss Illustrations. 


JAPANESE ORNAMENT: PLATE VII. 


ls design, a conventionalised treat- 
98 ment of chrysanthemum, forms the 
last of the series of illustrations of 
types of Japanese ornament which we have 
been giving in the present volume. It is 
further referred to in the short article on the 
subject on page 650. 


DESIGN FOR LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


WE give this week the design submitted in 
the Liverpool Cathedral Competition by Mr. 
Malcolm Stark. 

The author has sent us the following state- 
ment of his views in preparing the design :— 

“The problem of the plan of a modern 
cathedral has been the subject of much con- 
troversy. Generally the wide nave is advocated 
on the plan of a basilican church, as the form 
most suitable for present-day requirements. 
The credit of solving this problem to some 
extent may be said to be due to the pro- 
moters of the competition for the Liverpool 
Cathedral. The central ‘octagon’ space, or 
large central area’ requested in the instruc- 
tions to the competitors gives variety and 
purpose to the plan ; it marks the development 
of our church architecture, and provides an 
excellent auditorium. 

The feature of the plan submitted herewith 
is a large central space capable of accommoda- 
ting 3,000 persons in the proximity of the 
pulpit, free of any interrupted view of the 
pulpit and high altar. The high altar is 
brought as near to the chancel gates as pro- 
vision for purposes of ritual will permit, and in 
comparison the chancel is much shorter than 
those of the medieval cathedrals. The plan 
generally is an attempt to give a practical 
indication of the requirements of a modern 
‘cathedral in view of the special needs of the 
Diocese. Retiring rooms are provided at the 
entrances ; these are intended to be used for 
the reception of cloaks and various secular 
purposes as occasion requires. Certain desir- 
able accessories with the object of securing the 
comfort and convenience of the bishop, clergy, 
and large congregations have also been intro- 
duced. The morning chapel is orientated as 
‘desired, and can be entered externally to the 
cathedral. The approaches and exits have 
been carefully considered and the site manipu- 
lated, so that it may form a suitable environ- 
ment to the cathedral and provide a certain 
extent of garden and lawn for the clergy and 
the public. 

The style of the cathedral has advisedly 
been left to the competitors. The author of 
this design has adopted the Gothic style, 
believing, as he does, that it is more suitable 
than any other for the full and perfect expres- 
sion of ecclesiastical purpuses—indeed, Gothic 
may be said to be almost exclusively and in- 
trinsically ecclesiastical. But in deciding on 
the Gothic style as the most suitable, the choice 
of the period of style has not been made with- 
out some hesitation. Two distinct types appeal 
‘to the author ; these are the Early English, 
with its dignified simplicity of outline, noble 
conventionalism of sculptured forms, and pure 
arch contour ; and that type of Gothic which 
prevailed during the reign of Edward III., 


known as the ‘Decorated,’ with its maturer 
development of decorated features and its 
foliated tracery of intersecting and reversed 
curves. For expression of refinement and 
quiet reverence of effect, the ‘Decorated ’ 
type, when treated in the Greek spirit, 1s 
perhaps the most acceptable. The author has 
in this design adopted a modern treatment of 
fourteenth-century Gothic, in which the 
arch:e logical element is practically eliminated. 
In general conception, bulk and carefully-de- 
signed proportions have been chiefly considered, 
and the character and scale of the features 
and detail have been subject to the test of 
generally accepted abstract Gothic principles. 
As much variety as possible, consistent with a 
perfect unity of idea, prevails, and the spirit 
rather than the letter of symmetry has been 
observed. Internally, the design may be said 
to be a concession to precedent. In the treat- 
ment of the nave, aisles, and transepts a simple 
and conservative character is maintained. 
There is little carving and sculpture, and n> 
feature or line of detail is prominent or pur- 
posely aggressive. The choir is comparatively 
rich in character, and perhaps the most 
effective part of the interior. By the omission 
of the triforiun a lancet effect is obtained to 
the choir windows, which will give distinction 
and emphasis to the quasi-east end. The 
approach to the north front has been con- 
sidered a most important if not an integral 
part of the scheme. A crescent, 200 ft. con- 
centrical from the portal, is shown, in which is 
placed a fountain, the design of which is 
inspired by a study of the beautitul old fountain 
at Perugia. A residence for the Dean is 
suggested, and it has been thought desirable to 
place the chapter-house and choir-school at the 
extreme south end of the site. These build- 
ings are connected with the cathedral by a 
cloister, so as to give a commanding and 
dignified treatment to that portion of the site 
adjoining Upper Parliament-street.” 


— — — 


COMPETITIONS. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE, LIMA. The Board of 
Trade have received from the Consul for Peru 
in Southampton a pamphlet containing particu- 
lars of the plan for the reconstruction of the 
Government House in Lima. Plans for the 
execution of this work may be presented up to 
December 31 next, in the Directorate of Public 
Works, Lima, and will be referred to a com. 
mittee for consideration and report. The 
Government will grant a first premium of 300l. 
and a second premium of 100. to the author or 
authors of the plans approved by the said com- 
mittee. The pamphlet contains a list of ap- 
proximate prices of labour and materials in 
Lima, and may be seen on application at the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade, 50, Parliament-street, S.W., any day 
between the hours of 10 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
(Saturdays Io a.m. to I p. m.). 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—An interesting visit 
was made by the members of the Society of 
Engineers, on the 24'h inst., to the engineering 
works of J. & E. Hall, Ltd., at Dartford, Kent, 
where they witnessed the manufacture of ice- 
making and cold storage plant, a demonstration 
of which was kindly given. These works date 
from the year 1785, but during the last fifteen 
years they have been entirely rebuilt and fitted 
with modern machinery. About twenty-four 
years ago the Company commenced the 
manufacture of refrigerating machines on 
the cold dry-air system, and in 1888 
they took up the manufacture of refriger- 
ating machines on the carbonic anhydride 
(CO,) system, which was then entirely 
unknown in this country. Owing to the very 
much higher efficiency of the CO, system it 
almost entirely took the place of cold-air 
machines, and the manufacture of the CO, 
machines has so greatly increased that the 
whole works are now entirely devoted to the 
manufacture of those machines, with the ex- 
ception of a few small cold-air machines for 
the Admiralty. The CO, machines are made 
in some thirty or forty sizes and designs, belt 
driven and steam driven, and many of them 
specially designed for use on board ship. 
Owing to the high gas pressure at which these 
machines have to work their manufacture re- 
quires a very high class of both workmanship 
and materials, and an elaborate method of 
testing is carried out in the shops; thus 


every part of the machine which, when 
working, is subjected to the pressure of 
the CO, is tested, first by hydraulic pressure 
to 3,000 lbs. per square in., and afterwards, 
when submerged in water, to an air pressure 
of 1.350 lbs. per square in., the first test being 
for strength, and the second to ensure freedom 
from porosity. All parts after testing are 
stamped by the inspector, and erectors are for- 
bidden to use any parts which do not beara 
testing stamp. The shops are driven through- 
out by electric motors, the current being gener- 
ated in a power house principally by an 
inverted compound condensing engine, and 
partly by gas engines, using producer gas. In 
the same power house is the plant for generat- 
ing the current for electric welding, and also 
the various air compressors and pumps required 
for testing purposes and for pneumatic work 
in the shops. The engine is driven by steam 
from Lancashire boilers fitted with Cass's 
automatic stokers. The power plant is abont 
to be increased with a 150 K.W. direct steam 
driven set, and a steam superheater is to be 
installed. The pattern shop is fitted through- 
out with modern tools, the whole being 
electrically driven, mostly from below the 
floor. It is lighted throughout by electricity, 
and the electric current is also used for the 
glue-pots, thus avoiding as far as possible the 
risk of fire. The pattern stores are at one end 
of the building, and extend in one floor 
over the whole shop. The iron foundry 
is served by a 20. ton electric traveller, and 
another Io-ton traveller is about to be added. 
Three bays of the erecting shop are devoted 
respectively to the erection of small, inter- 
mediate, and large machines, and are com- 
manded by 15-ton, 1o-ton, and 6-ton electric 
travellers, Arrangements are made so that in 
whatever position a machine is erected its 
tests can be run whether it is belt driven or 
steam driven, It is the practice to run all 
machines actually doing refrigerating work 
before they leave the shops. The amount of 
refrigerating work thus performed is measured, 
and a full record of the performance of each 
machine is kept. A machine was shown 
under test. It is stated that some fourteen or 
fifteen hundred refrigerating machines have 
been turned out at these works during the last 
few years, of powers ranging from small ones 
equivalent to the melting of 30 lbs. of ice per 
hour, up to large ones equivalent to the melt- 
ing of 12 tons of ice per hour, 
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ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—On 
the evening of June 16 thirty members visited 
the new St. Mary’s Hospital, Manchester 
(Messrs. A, Waterhouse & Sons, architects), 
and were shown with the greatest thorough- 
ness the admirable fittings and arrangements 
of this excellent modern hospital. On Satur- 
day, June 20, thirteen members visited Liver- 
pool. Messrs. Norman Shaw and Doyle’s 
White Star Line Offices and Parr's Bank, by 
Mr. Norman Shaw and Messrs. Willink & 
Thicknesse, were very much admired, and the 
excellent design and detail inside and out 
carefully examined. The party next visited 
Mr. Mountford’s new Technical School Build- 
ings, where Mr. Willink, Chairman of the 
Committee, with some of the staff, explained 
the buildings very fully, giving special atten- 
tion to the Plenum” ventilating system, and 
also most hospitably entertained the party. A 
visit to the new Central Fire Station concluded 
the afternoon. 

— — 


QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL HALL, CAL curra —— 
Since Sir William Emerson's return from his visit to 
Calcutta for the purpose of consulting with the 
Viceroy upon the design and erection of the 
Memorial to Queen Victoria a settlement has been 
made of the vexed question as to its site which had 
given rise to considerable local controversy. The 
Building C »mmittee have issued a statement setting 
forth that they obtained, in response to invitations 
circulated by them, a preponderance of opinions in 
favour of the Cathedral-avenue site instead of the 
Fort site which they themselves had at first recom- 
mended. The former site will therefore be ado 
subject to, with other conditions, the removal of the 
jail and the clearance of the gcound withia a reason- 
able period, without the creation of any charge 
upon the trust funds. The minimum sum, fixed at 
50 lakhs of rupees, for the beginning of the work 
has been raised, and a measure has been prepared 
by the Viceregal Legislative Council for the legal 
constitution of a body of trustees, to include tw. 
representatives of the native chiefs and noblemen of 
India. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE first meeting of the London County 
Council after the Whitsun recess was held on 
Tuesday in the County Hall, Spring-gardens, 
Lord Monkswell, Chairman, presiding. 

Loans. — On the recommendation of the 
Finance Committee it was agreed to sanction 
the borrowing of 1, 274, oool. by the Council of 
the Metropolitan Borough of St. Marylebone 
for the purchase of that portion of the under- 
taking of the Metropolitan Electric Supply Co., 
Ltd., which is within the borough ; and 1,2507. 
by the Kensington Borough Council for mor- 
“uary buildings. It was also agreed to lend 
Chelsea Guardians 41,409]. for the extension 
of the parish workhouse; Hammersmith 
Guardians 12,000/. for the erection of Board- 
room and offices, &c.; Islington Guardians 
5,000/. in connexion with the erection of new 
infirmary buildings, Highgate Hill; St. George. 
in-the East Guardians 5.3451. for reconstruc- 
tion of workhouse and infirmary, &c. ; White- 
chapel Union Guardians 1,415/. for purchase 
of leasehold interest in Nos. 403, 405, and 407, 
Mile End-road ; Lambeth Borough Council, 
7:295/. for paving works; St. Marylebone 
Borough Council, 5,200/. for purchase of site 
for dwellings; and Stepney Borough Council, 
3,000/. for dust-destructor. 

Additional Land, Plumstead Common.—The 
Parks Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed after discussion, to expend the sum of 
1,825. for the purchase of the Squatter’s Retreat, 
at Plumstead Common. 

Manufacture of Acrated Waters.—The P ablic 
Health Committee recommended, and it was 
agreed that the Report of the Medical Officer of 
Health submitting Dr. Hamer's Report on the 
manufacture of aerated waters in London be 
published, and that a copy be sent to the Loca! 
Government Board with an expression of the 
Opinion of the Council that it is desirable that 
legislation should be promoted in order to 
enable sanitary authorities to register makers of 
‘aerated waters, to inspect premises upon which 

‘aerated waters are manufactured, and to pre- 
vent the manufacture of such waters under 
conditions likely to give rise to contamination. 

Sanitary Inspectors.—The same Committee 
again brought up the Report on the number 
of sanitary inspectors employed by each 
Borough Council, &c., which we printed in our 
issue for June 6, p. 597. The recommenda- 
tion that the Report of the Medical Officer of 
Health on the sanitary staffs of the Metro- 
politan Boroughs be placed on sale was 
agreed to. 

Paving of Stables.—The same Committee 
reported as follows :— 


“Several of the London Sanitary Authorities 
have asked for power to require the paving of 
‘stables, We have had frequent complaints of 
nuisance caused from manure at stables in various 
parts of London, and we think it would be of great 
assistance in removing causes of complaint if the 
sanitary authorities were enabled to require such 
stables to be properly paved with some impervious 
material. We are of opinion that the matter could 
best be dealt with if the Council were enabled to 
make by-laws on tbe subject, which should be 
enforced by the sanitary authorities.” 


Application to Parliament for New Powers: 
Sorting and Sifling by Hand of House Refuse : 
Paving of Stables; Dust Receptacles; Urinals, 
Sc. — They also brought up the following 
Report :— 

“ Complaints having been from time to time 
teceived by the Council as to nuisance alleged to 
arise from the temporary deposit of offensive refuse 
and its subsequent manipulation, we thought it well 
to have inquiries made as to the method of disposal 
of refuse in London. Numerous wharves, dust- 
yards, and railway sidings were accordingly visited, 
‘but we were only able to learn of about a dozen 
sets of premises at which refuse is deposited in the 
course of removal for the purpose of being sorted 
‘by hand or machinery, and at seven of these 
premises accumulations of refuse were found which 
‘had been allowed to remain for periods of time ex- 
ceeding twenty-four hours. In London generally 
the refuse is either taken to a destructor depot, or 
else it is tipped straightway into barges or placed 
directly into railway trucks. It is evident, there- 
fore, that where the intention is to remove the 
‘refuse from ‘Londen without manipulation there is 
no need for its temporary deposit in course of 
‘removal. 

As a result of our inquiries, we addressed a letter 
to the sanitary authorities inquiring whether they 
would be in favour of a by-law altogether prohibit- 
ing deposit in course of removal, but the replies 
‘showed very considerable divergence of opinion. 
We therefore thought it advisable tbat we should 
visit a number of dustyards and make ourselves 
conversant with the conditions under which the 


refuse is dealt with. The inspection which we made 
convinced u3 of the necessity for action on the part 
At certain yards in Lambeth we 
found that the sorting of refuse was don by women 
under most objectionable and insanitary conditions. 
We have approached the Local Government Board 
on the subject, but they are not prepared to app-ove 
a by-law which would prevent the temporary deposit 
of refuse in course of removal, and we therefore 
think the Council shou d itself promt: legislation, 
with the object of altogether probibiting the sorting 


of the Council. 


and sifting of refuse by nand in London. 


We have, in accordance with the standing orders, 
consulted the solicitor, and he is of opinion that the 
Council has power to promote legislation on the 
We have not yet had 
an opportunity of ascertaining the vi; wi of the 
Metropolitan Borough Councils with regard to them, 
but if the Council adopts our recom nendations we 
thiak that a copy of our Report should be sent to 


questions above referred to. 


these authorities, and that they shuld be asked to 


support the prop sed legislation, which, it will be 


observed, would confer additional powers upon 
them. We recommend 

(a) That application be made in the nex! Session 
of Parliament for powers— 

1. Enabling sanitary authorities to requir: the 
cleansing or destruction of artic'es of clothing 
which are in a filthy, dangerous, or un wholesome 
condition. 

2. Enabling sanitary authorities to require the 
owners of premises to strip the walls aod cleanse 
any room or room infested with vermin, and 
enabling owaers to recover the cost of the work 


from tenants in certain ca3es. 


3. Eaabling sinitary authorities to require the 
reconstruction or removal of uriaala or otner con- 
veniences opening on to streets and constructed 
before the passing of the Public Health (Load on) 
Act, 1891, and s> placed as to be a nuisance or 
offensive to public decency. 

4. Enabling the Council to make by-laws to be 
entorced by sanitary authorities requiring the paving 
of stables with impervious material. 

J. Enabling sanitary authorities to requ'te the 
removal of fixed dust receptacles after movable 
receptacles have been provided. 

6. Enabling sanitary authorities to examine 
premises on which food is prepared for sale, and to 
require the rem oval of conditions likely to give rise 
to contamination. 

7. Amending Part VIII. of the London County 
Council (General Powers) Act, 1902, 80 as to make 
penalties against ice-cream manufacturers and 
vendors payable to the Metropolitan Borough 
Councils. 

8. Prohibiting the sorting and sifting of house 
refuse by hand in London. 

(b) That a xopy of this Report be sent to each of 
the Metropolitan Borough C suacils, with an expres- 
sion of the Council's hope that they wil! sup ort the 
proposals contained therein.“ 


The recommendations were agreed to. 

Scientific Inquiries relating to the Public 
Health.—It was also agreed to seek power in 
Parliament to enable the Council to expend a 
sum of money on scientific investigations 
relating to the public health. 


District Surveyor for Kensinglon. -The 
following adjourned Report of the Building 
Act Committee was then considered :— 


“Tbe Council on March 17, 1903, decided 
to form a new district of Kensington with its 
boundaries co-terminous with those of the Royal 
Borough of Kensington. The recommendation 
that Mr. S. F. Clarkson, wh» is at present District 
Surveyor for North Chelsea, should de appointed to 
the new district of Kensington was withdrawn, asa 
question arose as to its being contrary to the 
standing order of the Council (No. 250) which 
provides that no person shall be accepted as a 
candidate for the appointment of district sur- 
veyor unless he be under fifty years of age, and 
further that every candidate shall siga a declaration 
that he willaccept the appointment on the condition 
inter alia that he will retire, if required to do so, 
upon attaining the age of sixty-five. We would 
point out Mr. Clarkson was appoiated' a district 
surveyor in 1886, and is therefore not subject to any 
of the conditions which the Council attaches to the 
appointments made by it. He cannot be called 
upon to retire from his office as District Sur- 
veyor of North Chelsea on attaining any epecitied 
age, nor can he be prevented from carrying on 
business as an architect except within his owa dis- 
trict. In consideration, however, of his being trans- 
ferred to the more valuable district of Kensington, 
Mr. Ciarkson is willing to subscribe to the con- 
ditions which the C uncil attacbes to new appoint- 
ments, provided the age at which he wili be com- 
pelled toretire be made seventy instead of sixty-five, 
and he has signed the usual declaration which Las 
to be made by candidates for the appointment of 
district surveyor with the slight modification just 
mentioned. Mr. Clarkson, who is sixty-two and 
a half years of age, appeared before us, and he 
is, in our opinion, quite capable of personally 
discharging the duties in the district of Ken- 
sington. The 


that a district surveyor shall, if required to do so, 


Council has in a similar case 
waived altogether the condition which provides 


retire on attaining the age of sixty-five, and we 
think that in the present. case it would be well to 
modify the condition. If the Council decide 
to appoint Mr. C.arkion to the district of 
Kensington, we will as soon as possible submit 
a recommendation as to the arrangements that 
should be made with regard t> the district 
of North Chelsea, which the Chelsea Borough 
Council have urged should be added to that 
of South Chelsea. We recom nend—(a) That stand- 
ing order No. 250 relating to ths appointment of 
district surveyors b: suspended 3> far as may be 
necessary to enable the Council to consider the 
following recommendation with reference to the 
appointment of Mc. S. F. Clark on to the district of 
Kensington. (b) Taat Mr. S. F. Clarkson bs 
appointed district surveyor for the district of Ken- 
sington as from June 30, 1902, subject to the stand- 
ing conditions ot the Council as to the appointment of 
district surveyors, with the exception that seventy’ 
shall be substituted for sixty - five in condition (/) as 
the age at which he will be required to retire ; and that 
the resignatio a of Mr, Clatkson as D.strict Surveyor 
tor North Cielsea be ac:ep'ed as from June 30, 
1993. 

Me. Campbell moved that the following 
words be substituted for the words after 
“appointment of district su vzyors” in re- 
co nm endation b:“ With the exception that 
as long as Mr. Clarkson is able to and does 
perform his duties in an efficient manner, 
seventy shall be substituted for sixty-five in 
the condition (/) of the standing order as the 
age at which he will be required to retire.” _ 

The amendment was accepted by the Chair- 
man of the Committee, and the recommenda- 
tions were, as amended, agreed to. 

Pumping Staiions: Work done during the 
Recent Slorms.—The Main Drainage Committee 
reported as follows :— R 

„The fall of rain during the heavy storm on June 
13, 14,and 15, was uaprecedsaied in the history 
of the main-drainage svsten, znd, in the circum- 
stances, we think that the Council wili be interested 
to know the amen: of work done at the several 
pumping stations under its control. 

It is a source of th: greatest satisfaction that 
duriog the continuanceot the storm, in spite of its 
unusual severity, there was no breakdown of either 
pumps or engines at any one of the stations, and we 
desire to place on record our appreciation of the 
manner in which the whole of the staff performed 
the duties which devolved upon them over a period 
which has never been equalled or approached. 

We would, in the first place, point out that the 
storm followed the unusually heavy rainfall, 
amounting to nearly 2 in., which occurred on June 
9. 10, and 11, and that the difficulties which had to 
be contended with were thereby rendered all the 
greater, as the volume of water in the sewers was 
much greater than that which passes through in 
normal dry weather. 

We state below the quantity of storm-water 
pumped at each station during the three days, anc, 
except ir the case of stations specially provided for 
pumping in times of storm, the average quantities 
pumped in dry weather, aod the amount o. rainfall. 


Western Pumping Station, 
Quantity pumped. Rainfall. 


June 1232 55˙0 million gallons ꝙð in. 
June 1. 811 „ ji 117 „ 
Jane 1 876 5„ 5 70 „ 
Normal 2787 „ 


At the Western pumping station in Grosvenor- 
road, Pimlico, the average height to which the 
sewage brought down by the Northern low-level 
te wer is lifted by the pumps is about 21 ít. 


Abbcy Mills Pumping Station, 


Quantity pumped. Rainfall. 
June 12 117 2 million gallons 1°16 in. 
June 14. 1625 „ jj 142 „ 
June 15 1779 » 11 08 „ 


sewer, the Hackney Wick aad Isle of Dogs 
relief sewer, and the Hackney Wick to Abbey Mills 
relief sewer bas to be pumped, and the average lift 
for the sewage in ordinary weather is 38 ft. On 
Saturday, June 13, the water in the pump-chamber 
rose, between two and three o'clock pm., to a 
height of 22 ft. above its normal level, and the 
quantity pumped on Monday, Juce 15, is the highest 
on record at this station. It may be added that on 
the preceding Wednesday, June 10, the water rose 
15 ft. in an hour. 


North Woolwich Pumping Station, 


Quantity pumped. 
Gallons. 
une 123 ‘ia ee 6716,780 
Jan: 14 evs as 6,984,640 
June 15 wee Q 022,520 


Normal ... 2 .. 3 000,000 (about) 
Crossness Pumping Station. 


Quantity pumped. Rainfall. 
June 13 115˙4 million gallons ... 58 in. 
„ I4. 1863 „ » oe 109 „ 
„ 15. 1313 ” ” 100 „ 
Normal ove 80°02 ” ” os 


At the Crossness pumping station the sew ge 


trought down by the §Southern outfall sewer is 


generally lifted about 30 ft. 


Deptford Pumping Station. 
Quantity pumped. Rainfall. 


June 13 ........ . Orr million gallons 1°20 in. 

June 14 .....000. 1110 „. 3 1°40 in. 

1 18 8 i S aa 3 o 86 in. 
ormal ......... 


52 57 » j? 8 
At this station the average heignt to which the 
sewage brought down by the Southern low-level 
sewer is raised is about 20 ft. 


STORM RELIEF STATIONS. 
King's Scholars’-pond Sewer Pumping Station. 


June 12. . . ... . 4,875,009 gallons in 5°25 hours. 
une 14. 8 2,835,000 5 525 „ 
une“ 88 0, 840, oo0 5 12˙00 „ 


Isle of Dogs Pumping Station. 

June 112 .. . .. . 2,105,630 gallons in 
une 14 1,489 410 „ 30 „ 
une 15 5,730,510 8 138 „ 


Colonel Rotton condemned the condition of 
affairs. He stated that at Wandsworth and 
Putney sewage to the depth of 5 ſt. had in 
many cases been left in the basements. Though 
the Wandsworth Board had pressed upon the 
Council the necessity for something to be done, 
their complaints had not received attention. 

Mr. Burns considered that the authorities 
had done everything possible in the unprece- 
dented circumstances. The fault rested really 
upon the heads of the landlords, who were 
allowed years ago to build basement dwellings 
on a level with the sewer. 

Mr. Cousins considered that in blaming 
the builders and owners Mr: Burns was raising 
“false issues?’ The authorities, and not the 
landlords, were to blame, and he was glad now 
to see that for some years past miles of low- 
lying land at Wandsworth had been filled up 
for building purposes. 

Mr. Goodman, Chairman of the Committee, 
said they were making all possible haste with 
the work of the new drains. 

The Report was adopted. ip oie 

Greenwich Tunucl—Con:memorative Tablets. 
—The Bridges Committee reported as fol- 
lows :— 

“On December 16 last we recommended the 
Council to sanction an expenditure of 250/ 
for fixing two bronze commemorative tablets’, 
but the Council substituted an amount of Iool. 
for the purpose. We have given the matter further 
consideration, and having gone very fully into the 
question of the cost of such tablets, we find that it 
is impossible to obtain a suitable tablet for the 
smaller amount. In the case of Blackwall Tunnel 
the cost of the tablets was 350/. We would mention 
that no sum has been spent for decorative purposes 
at Greenwich Tunnel, and that in addition a con- 
siderable saving was effected by the decision not to 
hold a formal opening ceremony. Under these 
circumstances, we think that the original design 
submitted by Messrs. Singer & Son should be agreed 
to. A sum for this purpose was included in the 
supplemental vote of 4 331/. on account of the con- 
struction of the tunnel which was passed by the 
Council on May 12 last. We recommend—(a) 
That the resolution of the Council on December 
16, 1902, avthorising an expenditure of tool. for 
commemorative tablets at Greenwich Tunnel, be 
rescinded. (b) That an expenditure of 2501. be sanc- 
tioned for fixing two commemorative tablets at 
Greenwich Tunnel, and that the offer of Messrs. 
J. W. Singer & Son, Limited, to do tne work for 
that amount be accepted.” 


It was moved thal recommendation a be not 
agreed to. This was carried after discussion, 
in the course of which it was stated that a 
gener for the tablets had been prepared by an 


Mr. Sidney Low said that the design was a 
shameless abortion. An attempt had been 
made to construct an allegorical representation 
of a male and female employee of the Council 
working in Blackwall Tunnel under com- 
pressed air. 

Vauxhall Bridge—Superstructure.—The same 
committee reported as tollows :— 


“It is anticipated that Messrs. Pethick Bros. 
will have completed their contract for the demo- 
lition of the old bridge and the partial construction 
of the new one by August next, Since the Council 
decided, on May 19 last, as to the design for the 
superstructure of the bridge no efforts have been 
spared to get out the contract drawings, and in 
order to expedite matters and thus reduce to a 
minimum the interval which must elapse between 
the time of completion of Messrs. Pethick's contract 
and the letting of the contract for the superstructure, 
afrangements were made during the recess for the 
reproduction of the drawings, and this will save at 
least three weeks. We propose that the advertise- 
ments inviting tenders for the execution of the work 
should be issued in September next, with a view to 


letters forming the words “ Ladbroke Hall” fixed 
in the framework on each side of the shelter in 
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the tenders being opened by the Council at its first 
meeting after the summer vacation. 


In connexion with the preparation of the specifi- 


cation the question has been raised as to whether or 


not a clause should be inserted providing that all 
materials shall be British manufacture. The 


engincer strongly supports the proposal, and points 
out that he can then, through the inspector?, exer- 


cise better supervision than could possibly bs done 
if the materials were manufactured on the Conti- 
nent. Farther, the rates of wages and hours of 
labour would be more in accordance with the views 
of the Council. We understand that this question 
was before the General Purposes Committee in the 
early part of this year, and that that Committee 
came to the conclusion that each case should be 
considered on its own merits. In the exercise of 
our discretion we have decided almost unanimously 
in favour of the insertion of such a clause. We 
recommend— 

(a) That the Engineer be instructed to prepare 
the necessary plans, specification, &c. in connexion 
with the superstructure of new Vauxhall Bridge 
that an expenditure not exceeding 250/. for repro- 


ducing the drawings be sanctioned. 


(b) That a clause be inserted in the specification 


providing that all materials shall be of British 
manufacture only.” 


An amendment to refer the matter back was 


carried. 


Housing: Stirling-buildings, Russell-court, 


Driii y- lanc. The Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee reported as follows :— 


“We have to report that Stirling-buildings, 


Russell-court, Drury-lane, are now complete 
and ready for occupation. 
provide for 180 persons in fifteen tenements of 
three rooms, twenty tenements of two rooms, 
and five tenements of one room, and have been 
built for the accommodation of persons dis- 
placed by the Clare-market scheme and the 
Holborn to Strand improvement in the propor- 
tion of three to one.” 


These buildings 


Having transacted other business, the Council 


adjourned. 


— 4 


APPLICATIONS UNDER THE 1894 
BUILDING ACT. 


THE London County Council at their meeting 
on Tuesday dealt with the following applica- 
tions under the London Building Act, 1594. 
The names of applicants are given between 
parentheses :—- 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 


Wandsworth.—Wood and tile porches to eight 
houses on the south side of Howard’s-lane, Wands- 
worth, and of a wood and tile hood to a house on 
the east side of Upper Park-fields abutting upon 
Howard's-lane (Mr. J. C. Radford, for Mr. C. S. 
Merrett).— Consent. 

Norwood.— Houses on the western side of a con- 
tinuation southward of Herne Hill-road, Herne Hill 
(Mr. J. A. Clarke).—Consent. 

Chelsea. A portico at the entrance to, and the 


retention of balconies at the first, second, and third 


floor levels of, Sloane Gate- mansion, on the east 
side of D'Oyley-street, Chelsea (Mr. C. J. C. Pawley). 
—Consent. 

Finsbury, East.—A porch at the angle of No 30. 


Finsbury-square, Finsbury (Messrs. Gilbert & Con- 
standurog, tor the London and Manchester Indus- 


trial Assurance Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 


Greenwich.—Houses with shop: on the north side 


of Woolwich-road, Greenwich, to abut also upon 
Morley-road (Mr. A. E. Parnell, for Mr. J. Sanford). 
— Consent. 

Hackney, Norili.— Houses on the site of No. 1, 
Clapton-common, Hackney, to abut upon the north 


side of Filey-avenue and the west side of Upper 
Clapton-road (Mr, C. Cheston, for Lord Amherst of 


Hackney).—Consent. 
Lewisham. — Wood and tile pents over the 
entrances to a pair of semi-detached houses on the 
west side of Leyland-road, Eltham (Mr. W. W. 
Galer).—Consent. 
Peckham.—A one-story shop upon part of the 
forecourt of No. 674, Old Kent-road, Camberwell 
(Messrs. Holman & Goodrham for the Royal 
London Friendly Society).—Consent. 
St. George, Hanover-square.—The bringing forward 
of the frontage of No. 3, Hamilton-place, Mayfair 
(Messrs. W. H. Romaine-Walker & Besant).— 
Consent. 
Strand.—A projecting clock at No. 126, Regent- 
street, St. James's, Westminster (Mr. H. F. Tomalin 
for Dr. Jaeger's Sanitary Woollen System Co., Ltd.). 
— Consent. 
Wandsworth.—Buildings, on the Norfolk House 
estate, on the west side of Streatham High-road, 
Wandsworth, southward of Mount Ephraim-road 
(Mr. W. N. Dunn).—Consent. 
Wandsworthi.— Wood and tile pents in front of 
five houses on the south side of Howard’s-lane, 
Putney (Messrs, Webb & Neilson for Mr. E. Parry). 
— Consent. 
Kensington, North, — Permission to retain the 
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front of Ladbroke Hall, No. 124, Ladbroke-grove, 
Kensington (Mr. M. Zimmermann).—Consent. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—The retention of an 


iron and glass shelter ia front of the porch of the 
Coburg Hotel, Carlos-place, 
square (Mr. F. W. Anson for the 
Ltd.).—Consent. 


St. George, Flanover- 
Coburg, Fotel, 


Wandsworth.t—Buildings on the east side or 


Upper Tooting-road, Tooting, to abut upon Derinton- 
road, Lessingham-avenue, and Cowick-road (Messrs. 
Walton & Lee for Mrs. M. J. Miller).—Consent. 


Lambeth, North.—An addition in front of No. 202, 


Lambeth-road, Lambeth (Mr. J. A. Reeve for the 
trustees of the Lambeth Boys’ Parochial Schools).— 
Consent. 


Clapham.t—A one-story shop upon part of the 


forecourt of No. 299, Lavender-hill, Battersea, and 
the erection of a one-story addition at the rear, to 
abut upon Beauchamp-road (Mr. W. West for Dr. 


R. H. Bark well).— Consent. 
Dulwich.—An oriel window and wooden porch to 


each of ten semi-detached houses on the west side. 
and ten semi-detached houses on the east side of 


Turney-road, Dulwich (Mr. G. A. Lansdown for 
Mr. H. J. Williams).—Consent. 

Finsbury, Central. A one-story shop upon part of 
the forecourt of No. 37, Penton-street, Pentonville- 


road, Finsbury (Mr. T. H. Watson for Mr. H. 


Vincent).—Consent. 
Haggerston.t—A building upon the site of Nos. 225. 
and 227, Hackney-road, Haggerston (Mr. C. E 


Jackson for Messrs. E. Lucas & Sons).—Consent. 


Hampstead.—A porch in front of Lune Lea. 
No. 51, Fitzjohn’s-avenue, Hampstead (Messrs. 
Young & Hall for Mr. J. Mansergh).—Consent. 

Lewisham —A verandah in iront of Oakdene. 
Canonbie-road, Forest Hill (Mr. G. R. Sexton for 
Mr. T. Browne) —Consent. 

Lewisham.—One-story shops upon part of the 
forecourt of No. 138, Sydenham-road. Lewisham, to 
abut upon Knighton Park-road (Mr. T. Wilson for 
Mr. A. V. Zwanenberg).—Consent. 

Lewisham.—The retention of an iron, concrete. 
and wood balcony in front of No. 46, Undercliff- 
road, Lewisham (Mr. H. J. Harrop tor Mr. H. J- 
Mogridge).—Consent. 

Paddington, North-— Completion of residential 
flats at Nos. 63-73, Maida-vale, Paddington (Me- 
J. A. G. Knight for Afr. H. Johnson).—Consent. 

Woolwich.—-That the application of Mr. R. Stewart 
for an extension of the periods within which the 
erection of eighteen houses on the north side ox 
Bexley- road, Eltham, eastward of Elderslie- road. 
was required to be commenced and completed, be 
granted.—Agreed. í 

Hammersmith +—Buildings at the rear of Nos. 170. 
178, 180, and 182, Goldbawk-road, Hammersmith. 
to abut upon Cathnor-road and Conningham-road 
(Col. E. Clarke). — Refused. 

Lewisham.t—One-story buildings upon part of the 
forecourts of Nos. 7, 9, 13, and 15, Londomroad- 
Forest Hill (Mr. J. R. Vining for Messrs. C. A. Clark. 
and E. Mortlock, and Dr. C. P. W. Neate).— Refused- 

Finsbury, Central. — Buildings upon the site ot 
Nos. 6, 8, and 10, Exmouth-street, Clerkenwell 
(Messrs. C. Bell, Withers, & Meredith for Mr. G. H. 
Schofield).—Refused. 

Hackney, Central.—Eight houses on the south side 
of Richmond-road, Mare-street, Hackney, west- 
ward, of No. 269, Mare-street (Messrs. Hodson & 
Whitehead for Messrs. Hodson & Co.).—Refused. 

Hampstead,—A one story shop upon part of the 
forecouct of No. 1, Netherwood-street, Hampstead 
(Mr. L. Solomon for Messrs. Alexanders).— Refused. 

Islington, East.—The retention of a one-story build- 
ing on the north side of Northampton Park, Isling- 
ton, eastward of Pulbro’ Lodge (Mr. G. E 
Lovegrove).— Refused. 

Kensington, South.t—A wood and zinc verandah 
over the portico at the entrance to No. 114, Crom- 
well-road, Kensington (Messrs. T. W. Heath & Sou 
for Mr. J. La Fontaine).—Refused. 

Lewisham.t—A house on the east side of Clarens- 
road, Lewisham, to abut upon Neuchatel-road (Mr. 
T. W. H. Standen).—Refused. 


Width of Way. 


Clapham.—A foundry building on the site or 
Nos. 31, 33, 35, and 37, Sleaford-street, Clapham, to 
abut upon Fuote’s-row (Mr. H. W. Phillips tor 
Messrs. J. Oswold & Son).—Consent. 

Walworth.—Buildings at the rear of the South 
London Jewish Schools, Heygate-street, Walworth - 
road, Walworth, with external walls at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the road - 
way of Deacon-street (Mr. L. Solomon for the 
Trustees of the South London Jewish Schools).— 
Consent. 

Hacknev, Central.—A warehouse building on the 
site of Nos. 74 and 76, De Beauvoir-creacent, Kings- 
land, with external walls at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of Hert- 
ford-road (Mr. G. H. Lovegrove for Messrs. J. King 
& Co., Limited).—Consent. 

Kensington, North.— Permission to retain a motor 
shed on the south side of Portobello- road, Notting- 
hill (Mr. J. G. M. Brownjohn for Mr. A. Lever}— 
Consent. 
Lewisham.—That the Council do make no order 
upon the application of Messrs. Sills & Leeds, co 


behalf of Mr. Harry (trading as Messrs. Winning & 


Co.) for consent to the erection of a building to be 


used as a furniture depository, upon a site 
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approached from High-steeet and Rhyme - road, 
Lewisham.—Agreed. 


Width of Way and Lines of Frontage. 
Civlsca.—New buildings on a site on the south 


side of King's-road. Chelsea, and the west side of 


Flood-street (Mr. H. A. Hunt for Earl ‘Cadogan, 
K. G.).—Consent. 


Lewisham.—A two-story addition, with projecting 
one-story bay window, on the south-western side of 


Border Lodge, Honor Oak-road, Forest Hill (Mr. 

A. C. Remnant for Mr. J. Hummel).—Consent. 
Hockney, South. -A deviation from the plan 

-approved on January 20, for the erection of a build- 


ing upon the site of 155, Mare-street, Hackney, so 


far as relates to the erection to such building of bay 
windows (Mr. W. W. Gwyther for the Directors of 
the National Provincial Bank of England).— 
‘Consent. 

Peckliam. — Six houses on the site of No. 26, Elm- 
rove, Peckham, with external fences at less than 
the prescribed distance from the centre of the road- 
way of the street and the houses (Mr. E. Crosse for 
Mesers. J. and A. Oldman).—Consent. 

Chelsex.— Projecting pilasters to a shop front of a 
proposed new building on the south side of Kiog’s- 
road, Chelsea, to also abut upon the west side of 
Flood-street (Mr. R. G. Hammond for Messrs. J. 
Humphry & Son).—Refused. 

Keunington.— Buildings on the eastern side of 
Richmond-terrace, Clapham-road, Kennington. to 
abut also upon Palfrey-place (Messrs. J. A. J. Wood- 
ward & Sons tor Miss M. Ware).—Retused. 

Deptford.—A_ building on the site of Nos. 112. 
114, and 116, Kender-street, New Cross, Deptford. 
with external walls at less than the prescribed 
distance from the centre of the roadway of Dolling- 


place, and a one-story addition in Kender-street 
«Messrs. E. Runtz & Co. for Mr. G. Newman).— 


Refused. 


Width of Way, Line of Frontage and Con- 
struction. 


Slepney.— An iron and concrete gangway to con- 
nect the new nurses’ home on the south side of 
‘Oxford-street, Whitechapel, with the existing nurses’ 


home on the north side of that street (Messrs. R. 


Plumbe and Harvey for the Chairman and Com- 


mittee of the London Hospital).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 


Fulham. -A public convenience on the approach 
road from Effie-road to Eelbrook- common (Mr. F. 
‘Wood for the Council of the Metropolitan Borough 
of Fulham).—Consent. K 


Space at Rear. 


Finsbury, Central.—A modification of the provi- 


sions of Section 41 of the Act so far as relates to the 


proposed erection of a building upon the site of 


No. 77, Chapel-street, Islington (Mr. G. Hamilton- 
Briggs for Mr. J. R Parker). —Consent. 


St. George, Hanover-square -A wood and glass con- 


servatory at the rear of No. 31, Green-street, Park- 
lane, St. George, Hanover-square (Sir Arthur Blom- 
field & Sons for Mr. R. Norton).—Consent. 

Islington, South.—Two buildings on the site of 
Nos. 7, 8. 9, 10. and 11, Norfolk-street, Islington, 
with Ps Yang? open spaces at the rear (Mr. H. 
Smith for Mr. C. King.) —Consent. 

Paddington, South—A modification of the pro- 
visions of Section 41 with regard to open spaces 
about buildings, so tar as relates to the proposed 
erection of a conservatory at the rear of No. 9. 
Stanhope-terrace, Hyde Park (Messrs. Hart & 
Waterhouse for Miss Hicks and the trustees of the 
Paddington Estate).—Consent. 

Southwark, West. -A bath-room addition at the 
rear of No. 4, Gladstone-street, Southwark (Mr. H. 
Smith for Mr. G. F. Vermig).—Consent. 

Whitechapel.—D welling-houses and shops on the 
north side of Whitechapel-road, Whitechapel, 
between No. 299 and the Queen's Head public- 
house (Mr. H. L. Florence for the Whitechapel and 
Bow Railway Co.) - Consent. 

Fulham. Buildings upon a site abutting upon 
New-street and Basil-street, Fulham (Mr. R. 
Bennett).— Refused. 


Formation of Streets, &c. 


Hackney, South.—That an order be issued to Mr. 
H. Brodey sanctioning the formation or laying out 
of two new streets for carriage traflic to lead from 
Ashenden-road to Marsh-hill, Homerton, and in 
connexion therewith the widening of a portion of 
Marsh-hill (Messrs. A. & A. Simpson and Mr. A. E. 
Simp3on).—Consent. 

Woolwich.— Houses on the east and west sides of 
Back-lane, <Artillery-place, Woolwich, and the 
widening of Back-lane (Mr. H. O. Thomas).— 
Consent. 

Bow and Bromley.—A deviation in the formation 
of “ Waterden-road,” to lead from Carpenter’s-road 
to Homerton-road, Hackney-wick (Messrs. Deakin & 
Cameron for the trustees of the late Viscount 


Eversley and the trustees of Major Clayton).— 


Consent. 

Wandsworth.t—That an order be issued to Mr. J. 
C. Radford sanctioning the formation or laving out of 
new streets fur carriage trafic out of Gwendolen- 


avenue, Putney, and in connexion therewith the 


widening of portions of Putney Park-lane and 
Howard's-lane (Lord Westbury.and Mr. S. Taylor). 
—Consent. 

St. George-in-the-East.—That the Council do sanc- 
tion a deviation from the scheme for the erection of 
twenty houses in Samuel-street, James-street, Lang- 
dale-street, and William-street, St. George-in-the 
East, and the widening of those streets, so far as 
relates to the erection of the four houses on the 
east side of Langdale-street (Mr. H. H. Collins for 
Messrs. N. & R. Davis).—Consent. 


Means of Escape at Top of High Buildings. 


St. George, Hanover-square.—Means of escape in 
cage of fire, proposed to be provided on the eighth 
story of Regent House, Regent-street, St. George, 
Hanover-square, for the persons dwelling or em- 
ployed therein (Messrs. Gordon & Gunton for the 
Regent Estate Co., Ltd.).—Consent. 

Strand.—Means of escape in case of fire, pro- 
posed to be provided on the fourth and fifth stories 
of Seymour House, No.9, Pall Mall, and No. 17, 
Waterloo-place, Strand, for the persons dwelling 
or employed therein (Mr. A. E. Thompson for Sir 
H. S. King, M.P.).—Consent. 

St. George, Hanover-sguarc.—Means of escape in 
case of fire to be provided for the persons dwelling 
or employed on the sixth and seventh floors of a 
block of residential flats on the site of No. 25, 
Hanover-square, at the corner of George-street, 
St. George, Hanover-square (Messrs. C. Bell, 
Withers, & Meredith).—Consent. 


Cubical Extent. ° 


Hammersmith.—That the Council do make no 
order on the application of Messrs. J. Baker & Sons, 
Ltd., for consent to the completion of an engineer- 
ing workshop, exceeding in extent 250,000 cubic feet, 
at the engineering works, Hythe-road, Willesden.— 
Agreed. 

City.—Alterations at the premises of Messrs, 
Edward Lloyd, Limited, in Salisbury-square, White 
Lion-court, Crown-court, and Hanging Sword- alley. 
Fleet-street, City, with divisions of such premises, 
to exceed in extent 250,000 cubic feet, but not 
450,000 cubic feet (Mr. H. A. Satchell for Messrs. 
Edward Lloyd, Limited),—Consent. 


Working-class Dwellings. 


Hackney, South.—Dwelling houses, to be inhabited 
by persons of the working class and proposed to be 
erected, not abutting upon a street, on a site at the 
rear of houses on the south-west side of Windsor- 
road, Hackney-wick, Hackney (Mr. W. M. Dabbs). 
—Consent. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 


City.—An electricity distributing-station on the 
south side of Beech-street, between Braime’s-build- 
ings and Three Herring - court (Mr. W. E. Clifton for 
the Charing Cross and Strand Electricity Supply 
Corporation, Ltd.).—Consent. 

Greenwich.—Additions to the boiler-house at the 
London Electric Supply Corporation's generating- 
station, The Stowage, Deptford (Mr. G. A. Lans- 
dowa for the Company ).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Construction. 


Marylebone, East.— Permission to retain a show- 
case erected upon part of the forecourt of No. 14, 
Finchley-road, St. Marylebone (Mr. H. Ernst).— 
Agreed. 

Strand.t+—Retention of three wood and glass 
showcases in front of No. 1, Piccadilly Circus, St. 
James, Westminter (Mr. A. Aldcorn).—Consent. 


Line of Frontage and Space at Rear. 


Hampstead.—The erection to a two-story stable 
on the east side of Fortune Green-road, Hamp- 
stead, to abut upon Weech-road, of a projecting 
bay and staircase next Weech-road, and an iron and 
glass shelter next Fortune Green-road (Mr. C. H. B. 
Quennell for Mr. C. Pain).—Consent. 


Width of Way and Space at Rear. 


‘Deptford.—That the application of Mr. R. Robert- 
son for an extension of the periods within which 
the erection of buildings on the north and south 
sides of Blake-street, New King-street, Deptford, 
was required to be commenced and completed, be 
granted.—Agreed. 


Deviation from Certified Plans, 


Hammersmith.—Rebuilding of a portion of the 
Rose and Crown public-house, No. 202, Hammer- 
smith-road, Hammersmith, abutting upon Rose and 
Crown-lane (Messrs. Harrison & Ward for Mesars. 
Fuller, Smith, & Turner).—Consent. 

Southwark, West.—A stable with loft over on the 
site of Nos. 1 and 2, Eve’s-place, Borough High- 
street. Southwark (Messrs. Battley, Sons, & Holness 
for Mr. F. Kedman).—Consent. 


Dwelling-houses on Low-lying Land. 


De pt ford. Three blocks of buildings on low-lying 
land situated at Rollins-street, Peckham (Mr. G. 
Whitwell-Allen for Mr. E. Bowering).—Consent. 


* Recommendations marked ¢ are contrary to 


the views of the Local iuthorities. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FIRE PRE. 
‘VENTION CONGRESS. « -5 


THE arrangements for the International Fire 
Prevention Congress, convened by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee. have now been completed in 
detail, and it may be of interest to observe that the 
Congress membership will comprise 800 professional 
men, mainly engineers, architects, surveyors, to- 
gether with a large number of fire brigade officers 
and municipal councillors and public officials. The 
gathering will be ‘representative of all parts of the 
United Kingdom, as also the Colonies and the 
principal foreign countries. 

The Congress will be conducted in general 
meeting and in seotional meeting, and there will be 
six sections, each of which will have its own 
Honorary Chairman and Acting Vice-President. 

The sections, with their Honorary Chairmen, will 
be as follows :— 

Section J. Building Construction and Equipment. 
Sectional Chairman: Privy Councillor J. Stubben, 
Past President German Amalg. Societies of Archi- 
tects and Engineers, late City Architect, Cologne. 

Section 2. Electrical Safeguards and Fire Alarms.— 
Sectional Chairman: Chevalier Goldoni, C. O. Fire 
Brigade, Milan, President Italian Fire Brigades’ 
Federation. 

Section 3. Slorage of Oils and Spontancous Come 
bustion,—Sectional Chairman: Louis Bonnier, Archi- 
tect to the City of Paris and to the Government, 
Past President Society of French Official Architects. 

Section J. Fire Survey and Fire Patrols.—-Sectional 
Chairman: Prince Alexander Lvoff, President 
Imperial Fire Brigades Association, St. Petersburg. 

Section 5. Fire Losses and Fire Insurance.—Sectional 
Chairman: C. A. Hexamer. President. National 
Fire Protection Association, New York, U.S.A. 

Section 6. Fire Tests and Standardisation.—Sece 
tional Chairman: Alcide Chaussce, Superintendent 
Architect, Montreal, Canada. 

The seat of the congress will be the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, where all meetings except the opening 
meeting will be held, and the whole of the executi 
arrangements will be in the hands of Mr. Edwin 8. 
Sachs, as Congress Chairman, with Mr. Ellis Mars- 
land as Honorary General Secretary, and assisted 
by Mr. J. Sheppard, in respect of the conduct of 
meetings, and Mr. Fred R. Farrow, F.R.LB.A., in 
respect of publications. The general opening meet- 
ing will be held at the Empress Theatre, Earl's 
Court, lent by the Executive of the International 
Fire Exhibition. The opening of the congress is 
timed for 11.30 a.m. for 11.45 sharp, Monday, July 6, 
and the Lord Mayor of London will attend in state 
and conduct the opening proceedings. 


— of a 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON LONDON 
LOCOMOTION, l 


SiR DAVID BARBOUR (Chairman) presided on 
Friday last week over a further sitting of this Com- 
mission at the Westminster Palace Hotel, when 
further evidence was given by Mr. G. L. Gomme, 
the Clerk to tbe London County Council. 

Witness first dealt with the powers possessed by 
the London County Council with regard to sub- 
ways, and advocated an enlargement of the 
Council’s powers to make subways both for the 
reception of wires and pipes and for tramways. 
The Highways Committee in 1901 presented a 
report to the Council on the question of the con- 
struction of tramway subways and subways in 
streets for the reception of pipes, wires, &c., and 
legislative proposals were introduced as the result 
of the Council's resolutions. The Council did 
obtain powers to construct a tramway subway in 
the new street from Holborn to the Strand, but the 
proposals for general powers were withdrawn in 
consequence of opposition. He considered that it 
had become almost necessary to have an extensive 
system of subways in consequence of the great evils 
caused by the continual breaking up of the streets. 

Replying to Sir Robert Reid, witness said the 
Council wanted general powers to construct sub- 
ways io streets where they thought it necessary. 
All the companies having wires or pipes would have 
to keep them in the subways, aud would be charged 
a rent, which would be adjusted according to the 
cos. to which the Council had been put. Roughly, 
he believed that the charge for rent to the com- 
panies would not be heavier than the charge they 
were now put to in breaking up the streets. 

Witness was next examined by the Chairman with 
reference to the subject of street improvements, 
and gave a history of the improvements effected 
during the existence of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, 1855 to 1899. The gross cost of the thorough- 
fares widened by the Metropolitan Board of Works 
was 5,275,104/. The value of the land obtained or 
amount received by the sale of the materials of the 
old buildings was 1,231,8:0/., leaving the net cost 
3.003. 305J. The gross cost of the new thorough- 
tares constructed by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works was 7,023,453/., and the net cost was 
3,798,809/. The gross cost of the construction of 
the Victoria, Albert, and Chelsea Embankments was 
3,060,872/., and the net cost 2,441,097). The reason 
why the recoveries in the case of new streets were 
larger than in the case of widened thoroughfares 
was because in the firat case the Board was able to 
take in land on either side which of course im- 
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proved in value when it had a street frontage. In 
the case of widening they took only the fringe of 
the property. 

By Sir G. T. Bartley: In the case of Northum- 
berland-avenue there was a surplus, but this was 
the only case in which he knew of a surplus. In 
the Holborn to Strand improvement the Council 
took more land than usual, and the result would be 
that the net cust was estimated to be comparatively 
small. 

The Chairman: Do you consider that the con- 
struction of new thoroughfares is generally more 
advantageous from a traffic point of view than the 
widening of existing streets ?— Yes. 

Why ?—Because it adds, not a small strip, but a 
new thoroughfare to London. Another advantage 
is that, as a rule, a new street does away with a 
good deal of insanitary property ; and thirdly, it is 
less expensive. 

Continuing, witness said that the London County 
Council preferred to carry out improvement 
schemes on a large scale because all the require- 
ments of London were large. If it was carried out 
piecemeal they only dia partial good. For 
instance, taking the Kensington High-street widen- 
ing that was carried out under several Acts of 
Parliament. If it had been carried out at once it 
would have been less expensive. The same thing 
was being done with regard to the widening of the 
Strand and Fieet-street. The expense was very great, 
and when opportunities came advantage was taken 
of them. It was a natural apprehension en the 
part of a Local Authority that, however good a 
scheme might be, it cost a lot of money. The 
reason why Northumberiand-avenue turned out so 
well was because a large area was taken, and 
money having been spent on it, it acquired a business 
value. He did not consider that the Metropolitan 
Board of Works did sufficient in the way of street 
improvements to adequately meet the needs of 
London, but, of course, the question of expense 
came ia. 

Do you think it would be possible to deal with 
this question on a general plan, or must you con- 
tinue to just deal with special cases as they arise? 
lt we had the means [ think it would be possible. 

Would it involve much greater expenditure ? 
Could you not form a general plan to carry out 
particular improvements as opportunity offered, 
when you could carry it out cheaply ?—I do not 
think we shall ever find it cheap. Whenever the 
Council decides to carry out an improvement the 
cost of the property immediately goes up. It 
would not do to publish a general plan of cuntem- 
pla ed improvements, or the property would go up 
in value. 

Continuing, witness said he did not think street 
improvements had been sufficiently dealt with in 
London, for the exp:nse had been so great that 
the London County Council, quite early in its 
caretr, passed a resoluticn not to proceed with 
improvements unless they had a new source of 
revenue. Proceeding, witness described the statu- 
tory powers in respect of improvements conferred 
upon the Council by the Metropolitan Local 
Management Act, 1855, and the Metropolitan 
Management Amendment Act, 1862 and also referred 
to the Local Government Act, 1858, and Michael 
Ang:lo Taylor’s Act, 1817, which gave certain 
powers with respect to street improvements. 
Under the London Building Acts the Council 
possessed powers regarding the width of new 
streets, &c., and he did not think they wanted 
further powers in that respect. He placed before 
the Commission the details of fifty-four improve- 
ments effected by the County Council, or ia course 
of being carried out. The actual, or estimated, 
net cost of these improvements was 6,133,120/., 
and the total length of the improvements was 
about 113 miles. These improvements were classed 
uider the leids of “county” and “local,” the 
latter being le s where the Local Authorities con- 
tributed. Ail schemes were considered by the 
Council on their merits, but generally the local 
contribution was one-third or one-fourth. There 
was very often considerable difficulty in coming to 
an agreement with the Local Authority regarding 
the contribution, and there was no body to which 
an appeal could be made. In the case of street 
widenings for tramway purposes the Council bore 
one-third of the cost, the Local Authority one-third, 
and the tramways, &c., one-third. If the Borough 
Council refused to contribute, the tramway gene- 
rally had to wait. Hedid not know that it would 
be desirab‘e to have an authority to whom could be 
referred the question of fixing the contribution, 
because he believed that public opinion was having 
its effect upon the Local Authorities, and the 
objections raised in the past would not be heard so 
much of in the future. When the Council sought 
Parliamentary powers with respect to improve- 
ments, they inserted clauses for particular purposes 
connected with the improvements in reference 
to such subjects as non-payment of com- 
pensation in respect of the creation of new 
interests in property, and the acquisition of 
land outside the limits of deviation by agree- 
ment with the owners, insanitary propeity, and 
subways. With regard to the method of meet- 
ing the co3t of improvements, the Council had 
devoted serious attention to three important sug- 
gestions, viz., taxation of land values, betterment,’ 
and recoupment by disposal of surplu3 lands. With 


regard to “betterment,” clauses had been inserted 
in various Bills which had become law, but the 
actual results were not available yet. In the case of 
recoupment, he instanced the’ acquisition of a large 
amount of property in connexion with the new 
street from Holborn to the Strand, which had les- 
sened the estimated ultimate net cost of the whole 
improvement by more than 1.000, oool., owing to the 
values of the commanding building sites thus 
formed. He considered that the traffic require- 
ments of London had not been nearly met, and that 
until some method was sanctioned for increasing the 
revenue available for the construction df necessary 
new streets and the widening of existing main 
thoroughfares, either by the taxation of land values 
or in some other way, it would be impossible to 
deal adequately with the problem of London 
locomotion. 


The appeal gave rise to a concrete case. The 
Council had already been compelled to go to the 
police-court for the demolition of one of these 
structures. As a part of the evidence nece to 
obtain the removal of that structure they had 

to obtain the certificate of the Superintending 
Architect; defining the general building line. That 
certificate bad been issued, the magistrate had 
made an order as to demolition, and they were 
brought there to discuss the general question as to 
the building line, They were there to say whether 
the certificate of the Superintending Architect was 
right or whether it was wrong, and he thought it 
quite outside the present case that the appeal 
should be hung up while quite a speculative matter 
was investigated. 

Mr. Hudson pointed out that the suggestion was 
made bond fide in the hope of assisting at a 
solution. 

Mr. Andrews said no one appreciated more than 
he did such valuable hints from the Tribunal, and 
he was always ready to acquiesce when the 
interests of the public were not prejudiced. In 
this instance, however, he was sorry he could not 
acquiesce. 

After hearing the evidence for the appellant, Mr. 
Andrews submitted that the line as defined by the 
Superintending Architect was in accordance with 
the Act. He contended that in arriving at the 
general line the structures referred to—structures 
which were erected in contravention of the law— 
should be ignored. Although the consent granted 
by the Metropolitan Board of Works was prior to 
the Act of 1804, it could not have the same validity 
and ettect as if it was granted under the latter. 
Act. 

The Tribunal intimated that they would consider 
their decision. 

— . — 


Correspondence. 


BUILDING BYE-LAWS REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 


S1R,—The above Association, of which the 
Duke of Westminster is President, has been 
formed to secure that official control of private. 
buildings shall not extend beyond the demands 
of public health and safety. That some such 
organisation is needed is obvious from the fact 
that it is practically impossible for individuals. 
to resist successfully unreasonable encroach- 
ments on their liberty. 

The Association recognises the necessity for 
building regulations in places where the 
interests of public health and safety demand 
them, but in many districts the existing bye- 
laws and regulations go far beyond this need, 
and the interference with individual liberty has. 
become intolerable. The Local Government 
Board, recognising this, has issued a new set 
of model bye-laws for rural districts, which, 
with due regard to health and safety, omit 
some of the objectionable clauses which have 
hitherto been included. 

As a first step the Association will turn its 
attention to the work of getting the old un- 
reasonable bye-laws amended, particularly in 
rural districts, where the hardship is greatest. 
It is important to point out that these oppres- 
sive bye-laws have had, and are having, an 
injurious influence upon the provision of dwel- 
lings for the working classes, and it is huped 
that by removing unnecessary restrictions on 
building operations the desired impetus will be 
given for the erection of new cottages so 
greatly needed in many districts. The amend- 
ment of bye-laws in Urban Districts will also 
have the attention of the Association, in order 
to secure that more reasonable measures shail 
gradually be introduced. R. A. READ. 

Honorary Secretary. 

45, Parliament-street, Westminster, 

June 24. 

% We are very glad to give publicity to 
the above letter, but we wish the Association 
would commence by reforming their own 
spelling, and write “by-law” instead of the 
incorrect form “ bye-law.”—ED. 


a 


THE LONDON BUILDING ACT, 1894: 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL CASE. 


THE Tribunal of Appeal under the London Build- 
ing Act, 1894, sat at the Surveyors’ Institution, 
Great George-street, S.W., on the roth inst., to hear 
an appeal made by Messrs. C. J. Mann & Son on 
behalf of Mr. Henry Lewis Arnold against the 
certificate of the Superintending Architect of Metro- 
politan Buildings, date May 18 last, under Sections 
22 and 29 of the Act, defining the general line of 
buildings on the east side of York-road, Islington, 
between Dennis-street and the Regent's Canal, in 
which strect he further certified certain structures 
defined on the plan annexed to the certificate to be 
situate. The members of the Tribunal sitting were 
Messre. J. W. Penfold (chairman), A. A. Hudson, 
ard E. A. Grüning. 

The appellants were represented by Mr. Alexander 
Glen, K.C, barrister; and Mr. Andrews, from the 
Solicitors’ Department of the London County Coun- 
cil, was for the respondents. 

The grounds on which the appeal was made were 
that the general line of buildings in York-road 
should be regarded in defining the general building 
line, and not that portion only of York-road between 
Dennis-street and Canal-terrace. For the appellants 
it was argued that the fact that there is, and had 
deen for many years, a wooden structure in front of 
112, York-road, and from time to time in front of 100 
and 102, clearly showed that the line dividing the 
forecourts of the houses between Dennis-street and 
Canal-terrace from the public footway had been 
accepted as a general building line of those houses. 
Apart from this, the general line of buildings io 
York-road, which they considered should be taken 
as the line of building of these houses (including 
No. 100), was far in advance of the line now 
certified. The road at this point was about 
70 ft. wide from the line dividing the forecourts 
of the houses from the public footway to the 
boundary of the Great Northern Railway goods 
depot opposite, and then this goods depot was 
to a very large extent an open space. As Section 22 
of the Act provided for the roads in London 
enjoying a plentiful supply of light and air, there 
could not in this case be such an arbitrary reading 
of the section as was implied by the Superintendent 
Architect’s certificate. Moreover, the fact that 
Section 24 laid down that the architect's certificate 
was to be served on the owner of the houses within 
a distance not exceeding 50 yards on either side of 
the building to which the certificate related en- 
couraged the appellants to believe that the general 
line of building at least embraced the building line 
of all such buildings. Mr. Glen pointed out that 
the injury to the owner of the proposed new 
building would be serious by defining the building 
line as set out by the Superintending Architect. 
The three structures, which answered the purpose 
of street stalls, had been there for many years. 

After Mr. Glen had completed his opening state- 
ment, the Tribunal consulted on a suggestion which, 
it was thought, might lead to a compromise. 

Mr. Hudson spoke of the possibility of com- 
promise by the freeholders giving up a certain strip 
of land between Dennis-street and Tigris-street. 
Mr. Glen thought he was justified in asking for 
an adjournment while the suggestion was being 
considered by the ſreeholders. He gave a qualiticd 
assent. 

Mr. Andrews, however, pointed out that the 
public authority could not be called upon to accept 
a general line which had been set through the luc lies 
of persons in putting up buildings, which could not 
be taken into account as the general line. These 
structures had been built on a creeping process— 
they began with four props sufficient to shelter a 
person. 

Mc. Hudson remarked that the Tribunal bad 
nothing to do with facts as to how these stall- 
holders got on the spot before the passing of the 
London Building Act, 1894. He thought an ad- 
journment would give an opportunity for the parties 
concerned to make an application to the County 
Council on the lines suggested. 

Mr. Andrews: Any application of that kind will 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
HYGIENE AT BRUSSELS : 
SEPTEMBER 2 TO 8. 


Sir,—May I ask vou to allow me a little space in 
your valuable paper to draw the attention of your 
readers to this Congress, which—as far as I can 
make out—does not appear to have received that 
notice which, in my judgment, it deserves? 

The Congress has been fired somewhat earlier 
be dealt with ia the ordinary way. than usual, so as to be more convenient as regard: 

Mr. Hudson: The question is whether you would | the time of general holidays, and it is to be hoped 
favour as far as ycu can the granting of an applica- | that, when making the necessary arrangements for 
cation by these people. this purpose, all interested in sanitary matters wii 

Me. Andrews feared that in doing this the Council make a point of including the Congress withia 
would then be driven to abdicate their au:hority. their circ'e of holiday travels. 
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The General Secretary of the Congress is Pro- 


fessor Dr. Putzeys, of 1, Rue Forgeur, Liege, Bel- | pu 


gium, and the Secretary of the English Committee 
is Dr. P. F. Moline, of 42, Walton-street, Chelsea, 
S.W., who will, no doubt, be pleased to supply all 
desired information; but, for the convenience of 
your readers, I may be allowed to give a few parti- 
culars from the pro e. 

Tbe Congress is divided into seven sections, a8 
follows :— 

The first section deals with bacteriology, the 
second with alimentary matters, the third with 
building and engineering matters, the fourth with 
industries and professions, the fifth with traffic, 
the sixth with administrative matters, and the 
seventh with colonial matters. 

In all these sections various subjects have been 
selected with a view to elucidating thereon the 
latest views, and gentlemen have been asked to 
speak thereon who are known to be experts. In 
addition to this, so far as time will permit, other 
subjects may be brought forward for discussion 
after they have received the sanction of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

It would be quite impossible for me to give here 
all the names of the readers of the various papers 
or their subjects, but amongst the readers of papers 
in the first section I may mention such names as 
Bordet, Denys, Gruber, Pfeiffer, Wassermann, 
Ehrlich, Roux, Loeftler, Malvoz, Netter, and many 
others, names which speak for themselves, and are a 

uarantee that the subjects to be discussed will be 
ully and well treated, and that the latest re- 
searches and developments will not te omitted from 
the discussion. 

The third section, which deals with the work of 
the architect and engineer, will discuss the follow- 
ing subjects, viz. :— 

The first set of papers will be on the bacterial 
purification of sewage and trade wastes, and the 
names of the authors are G. F. Fowler, Launay, 
Pagliani, Rideal, Rolants. 

The second subject to be discussed deals with 
the advantages and disadvantages of the combined 
and separate systems of sewerage, and here the 
following gentlemen have promised to contribute 
papers: Buesing, Imbeaux, E. Putzeys, and 
Spataro. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the authors, in most cases, occupy different stand- 
points, so that the pros and cons. of; the various 
subjects may be fully discussed. 

The third question to be submitted deals with the 
sanitary precautions to be adopted ia case of under- 
ground water supplies taken from limestone forma- 
tions, and on this the following gentlemen will 
speak :—Gravelius, ] A. Howe, of H.M. Geological 
Survey, Janet, Martel, Nicolis, Schardt, Broeck, and 
H. B. Woodward, F.R.S., Assistant Director of 
H.M. Geological Survey. 

On the fourth subject, of street hygiene, which 
embraces the whole subject of scavenging of towns 
and the destruction of the refuse by fire, the Chair- 
man of the International Committee of Street 
Hygiene has promised to contribute a paper, to 
which will be attached the reports from the various 
members of the Committee, dealing with their 
respective countries. 

The fifth question deals with the progress made 
during the last twenty years with the heating and 
ventilation of public and private buildings, and here 
papers have been promised by Herscher-Genests, 
Piuetzner, and van Rysselberghe. 

The sixth and last subject is the distribution of 
dwelling-houses, their permanent ventilation, and 
the decoration of their interiors, on which Bonnier 
and Nussbaum have promised to speak. 

I have not time to-day to deal with the other 
sections, nor can I do more than draw attention in 
passing to the exhibition of sanitary objects which 
will take place in coannex on with this Congress, but 
I hope I may have time before long to give a few 
further particulars concerning the latter. 

Those who know Brussels will not require to be 


artist’s expenses 
diminish, whereas the dealer's profit of 25 per 
cent. under the present recognised arrangement 
remains the same. 
agent claimed 25 per cent., while the producer 
was expected to be contented with only 35 per cent. 


„Carrara.“ 


number could be accommodated for ceremonial 
rposes,” it is clear that a fresh scheme must be 
devised by Messrs. Bodley and Scott, and that the 
Committee are therefore still some way from having 
obtained a design to satisfy their requirements. 
CHARLES A. NICHOLSON. 


ARTIST AND DEALER. 


SiR, — With reference to the judgment on 
the action brought against me by the Fordham 
Gallery, may I be permitted to point out my object 
in allowing the matter to come into court? I suppose 
it would be considered idealistic to expect a judge 
to realise the great importance to all artists of the 
point I raised, not being himself an art worker. 
The action brought against me by this Gallery, 
sought to recover a commission of 25 per cent. ona 
gold pendant which I designed and carried out for 
a patron of the Gallery. The pendant was delivered 
and I received a cheque in due course from the 
client. The point under discussion was as to 
whether the dealer was entitled to charge com- 
mission on the whole order or on the order /ess the 


amount of gold employed ia its execution, which, in 


this instance, amounted to one-third ot the whole 
commission. I think your readers will agree with 
me that this point is of paramount importance to 
the art worker, for it will be easily realised, as 
my counsel lucidly explained yesterday, that as the 
increase, his profits naturally 


In my case the dealer and 


In summing up, the learned judge evidently did 


not attribute importance to this, the point of the 
whole action, and left me to split the difference 
with the dealers and pay costs. 


If the point I raised, which I trusted would be 


properly thrashed out and so give every artist who 
may be compelled to arrange his affairs through 
the middleman a fair footing, was not considered 
legally practical, may I venture to suggest that it 
was at any rate logical, 


I feel sure that if the public could be brought to 


realise that it is far more satisfactory to deal with 
the producer direct than through the shopkeeper, 
the hardships and struggles of the artist's career 
would be minimised, and an improvement not only 
in his productions but also the art of the country 
would be appreciable in exact proportion. 


“ELFRED FAHEY. 


“ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY.— IV.” 
SiR,.— Vour notice of last Saturday says with 


respect to No. 1,600, it has a green-tinted ground 
story (probably glazed bricks).” 


The material, including the entablature, is a 


slightly glazed terra-cotta, green in tint, in blocks 
a3 indicated by the drawing. 


It is made by Messrs. Doulton, and by them called 
W. A. AICKMAN, 


— — — 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE: A Manual for 


Young Architects, By T. M. Clark, Fellow of the 
American [astitute of Architects. New Edition. 
(Macmillan & Co. 


123. 64.) 
— ee mcrae 


OBITUARY. 
Mr. BATEMAN.—We regret to announce the 


death on June 13, at his residence, Hawkesford, 
Four Oaks, Sutton Coldfield, in his eighty-sixth 
year, of Mr. John Jones Bateman, architect, of Bir- 
mingham, ana formerly of Birnam, Castle Bromwich. 


Mr. Bateman, a son of Joseph Bateman, Birming- 
ham, architect, was senior member of the firm of 
Messrs. Bateman & Bateman, architects and sur- 
veyors, of No. 83, Edmund-street, Birmingham, his 
son, Mr. Charles E. Bateman, F.R.I B.A, being his 
partner. Mr. Bateman was the first President of 
the Birmingham Architectural Association, and until 
very recently, despite his advanced years, conticued 
in the active practice of his profession. Of the 
more recent buildings planned and designed by him 
and his firm, we have illustrated the undermentioned 
ia our columns: Vectis Lodge, Edgbaston, additions 
with billiard-room, &c, May 29, 1897 ; premises to 
be constructed of steel and concrete, the latter being 
finished with rough cast, in Cornwall-street, Birming- 
ham, for Messrs. Geo. Jones & Sons, printers (1899) 
and in Cannon-street, Birmingham, for Messrs. S. C. 
Larkins & Son, Manchester warehousemen (1900), 
July 19, 1902, the building of which has been for 
some reason postponed : some houses, purposely of 
a comfortable yet inexpensive character, in Station- 
road, King’s Heath, Vicarage- road, and other sub- 


reminded of the charms this city possesses in many 
respects, and that it has only lately shown marked 
hospitality to the Lord Mayor of Londor. It is a 
very interesting town, and every one ought to 
greatly enjoy a week spent there. 
H. ALFRED ROECHLING. 
39, Victoria-strect, Westminster, S.W. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


S1R,—May I point out an inaccuracy in the Report 
of the Executive Committee made on the 12th inst., 
as published in your issue of the zoth ? 

The length “over all” of Mr. Scott's design is 
534 ft., exclusive of the atrium. The Report gives 
this dimension as 450 ft., an error which has pro- 
bably arisen from the fact that, in the committee’s 
instructions to competitors, it was stipulated that the 
length of the cathedral, exclusive of subsidiary 
buildings, should not exceed 450 ft. 

It is, moreover, difficult to understand Sir 


William Forwood’s answers to Dr. Porter, since 
Sir William Emerson’s design was certainly not a 
“classical” one, and the fact that it was judged 
suitable for St. John’s site does not prove its author 
incapable of surmounting the difficulties of St. 
James’. 

Moreover, if, as Sir W. Forwood says, “in the 
new” cathedral room is to be provided for 3,000 
persons to see and hear,” and if “a much larger 


urbs of the city, April 23, 1898 ; the Gable House at 
King's Heath, Worcestershire (1896), and the Home- 
stead, Woodbourne-road, Edgbaston (1897), March 2, 
1901; a house at Barnt Green, Worcestershire, 
June 1, 1901, and another on the Lickey Hills in 
that same district, November 23, 1901; and, in con- 
junction with Mr. Alfred Hale, of Birmingham, 
competitive designs for the Municipal Buildings, 
Hereford, August 10, 190I—perspective drawing, 


section, and two plans. Of their other architectural 
works we may mention Mr. Bateman's own resi- 
dence at Castle Bromwich, erected after plans and 
designs by Mr. C. E. Bateman ; a house in Wood- 
bourne-road, Edgbaston, for Mr. Percy Jones; a 
block at the corner of Broad-street and Sheepcote- 
street, with two frontages, for the Edgbaston 
branch of the Birmingham District and Counties 
Bank, and the rear portion for Messrs. Stanley & 
Byner, veterinary surgeons, erected in 1899, at a 
cost of nearly 6,000} ; the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiab, in Broad-street, 1860-2, with a tower and 
lofty banded spire, erected at a cost of 15,000l., for 
950 sittings (J. J. Bateman): the Birmingham Work- 
house in Western-road, built at a cost of 45, oool. in 
1850-2, after designs in the Elizabethan style, with a 
chapel, and since enlarged for a total of 2,000 
inmates by Messrs. Martin & Chamberlain; the 
Free Library and Schoo! of Art, and Act Gallery at 
Dudley, built of red terra-cotta and brick in 1884, 
for about 6,cool. from designs after the Renaissance 
manner by Messrs, Bateman & Corser; Church of 
St. Cuthbert, Winson Green, 1871-2, in the Early 
Decorated style, for 720 sittings ; various branches 
in the suburbs of the Central Free Library; the 
Cannon-street Hotel, Birmingham ; a house at Four 
Oaks Park, Sutton Coldfield ; and manufactory and 
offices for Messrs. Westley Richards & Co., at 
Bourne Brook. In 1898 Messrs. Bateman & Bate- 
man were invited to compete, and in August of that 
year submitted their proposed designs, for the erec- 
tion of a new church at Sparkbrouk, by the Trustees 
of the Birmingham Churches Fund, on which occa- 
sion Sir A. W. Blomfield acted as assessor. Two 
years ago they won the first premium, upon the 
award of Messrs, William Henman and Thomas 
Cooper, in a competition limited to five nominated 
Birmingham architects for the new Dental Hospital. 
In May last they, as architects, conjointly with Mr. 
Alfred Hale, were awarded, upon the adjudication of 
Mr. T. E. Collcutt as assessor, the first premium of 
100 guineas in the competition for the proposed 
town-hall and municipal buildings to be erected in 
Queen Victoria-road, High Wycombe. 

MR. ROBERT WALKER.—We regret to announce 
the death of Mr. Robert Walker, architect, Winder- 
mere, who died at his residence, The Gables, Winder- 
mere, on Wednesday, the roth inst., in his sixty-second 
year. After obtaining a varied experience as clerk 
of works, he commenced practice some twenty-five 
years ago, first in Kendal, then in Windermere. In 
1893 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal lostitute 
of British Architects. On June 6 last we announced 
that he had taken into partnership his son, Mr. 
Fi ank H. Walker, and Mr. James Carter, of Winder- 
mere (lately of Darwen), under the style of 
“Walker, Carter, & Walker.” Mr. Robert Walker 
established a good practice in the locality. Among 
the buildings for which he prepared the plans 
and designs are the following: — The Carver 
Memorial Congregational Church at Winder- 
mere; a Roman Catholic church dedicated to 
St. Herbert, opened in June, 1884, and stand- 
ing near the shore or Windermere Lake; 
new bankiog premises at Bowness, 1893, for the 
branch Liverpool Bank ; a large block ot buildings 
at Carnforth for the Co-operative Society, contain- 
ing workshops, three warehouses, shops, show- 
rooms, bakery, offices, &c. ; a house with stabling, 
together with homesteads and farm-buildings, and 
model cottages upon Mr. John Carver's estate at 
Ravenstonedale, Westmorland, and a new hostel of., 
stone, on the lines of the old manor- houses in 
that neighbourhood, having a stone staircase with 
an oaken gallery above it, leading from the roadway 
up to a public room for sales, &c.; a hotel on the 
same estate, 1898 ; alterations and enlargement of 
Mr. E. Bousfield's house at Burnt How, Loughrigg ; 
additions to the Centenary Church, Lancaster, in 
1899, including new vestries, or gan- chamber, church- 
parlour, hall for 450 persons on the first floor, with 
recreation and class rooms, and a range of six shops, 
with a restaurant on the ground flour, at an outlay 
of 4,0col.; a house at Bowness for Mr. T. Harrison; 
the John Ruskin Museum, Coniston, as an exten- 
sion of the Coniston Institute; the Post-office, 
Wiadermere; several private residences in Winder- 
mere and the neighbourhood ; an enlargement of 
the Netherfield works at Windermere for Messrs. 
Somervell Bros.; additions to the hospital for 
the Bowness and Windermere Urban District 
Council ; and further premises at Warton Carnforth 
for the local Co-operative Society. In 1898 Mr. 
Robert Walker was appointed architect by the 
District Council for their public offices at Winder- 
mere. In June, 1894, he obtained the first premium 
for his competitive designs for the Lancaster School 
Board's schools in Bowerham-road. 


* 


— . — 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


REOPENING OF THE PARISH CHURCH, SWANS- 
COMBE.—This church was reopened on Tuesday, the 
23rd inst., after the repair and restoration rendered 
necessary in cousequence of the fire caused by 
lightning in August of last year. The old Saxon 
font was much broken, but has been carefully put 
together, and can now be used again. The stained 
glass was very much injured by water and fire; this 
has been repaired, and all fragments carefully re- 
instaled. The nave roof is new and the north and 
south aisle roofs have been renovated, and the work 
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presents no signs of restoration. N clerk of works 
has been employed, but the whole work has been 
carried out by Messrs. Mutton & Wallis, builders, of 
Gravesend, under the direct supervision of the 
architect, Mr. J. Bignell. 

ENLARGEMENT OF CHINGFORD PARISH CHURCH. 
—Last werk the Bishop of St. Albans dedicated 
the new chancel anc aisles which have been added 
to Chingford parish church. The new part of the 
church provides room for about 309 additional 
sittings, and a chancel, organ-chamber, and vestries. 
The plans for the building were prepared by the 
late Sir Arthur Blomiield, and the work has been 
carried out by Mr. C.J. Blomfield. The steps in the 
chancel are made of green Eiterwater stone, and 
the chancel is paved with green mosaics. The total 
cost of the work is about 6,o00/., Messrs, C. S. 
Foster & Son, Loughton, being the builders. 

BAPTIST CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, GLOUCESTER- 
PLACE, BRIGHTON.—The tender submitted by 
Messrs. Battley, Sons, & Holness, Old Kent-road, 
London, S E., has been accepted for the new build- 
ings, the contract am>unt being 5,3817. 103. Id. The 
accommodation provided in church is 725 adults. 
A square tower terminating with a spirelet forms a 
feature at one side. The architects are Messrs. 
George Baines & R Palmer Baines, Clement’s-inn, 
Strand, London, W.C. | 

NEW CHURCH, GRANGETOWN.—The foundation 
stone of the new Roman Catholic church, Grange- 
town, was laid on Wednesday, the 24th inst. The 
new church, which is to be erected from plans 
prepared by Messrs. Brodrick, Lowther, & Walker, 
of Hull, is designed on lines dictated by the Early 
Decorated period of Gothic architecture, and coa- 
sists of nave with north and south aisles, belfry, and 
small octagon turret ; and narthex at the west end: 
sanctuary and two side chapels, baptistry and two 
confessionals, and sacristy at the east end. It is to 
be built of red bricks, with stone dressings, and the 
roof covered with slates. The walls internally are 
to be plastered, and the roofs of nave, aisles, 
sanctuary, chapels, &c., vaulted in wood with 
moulded wood ribs. The extreme dimensions are :— 
Length, 108 ft.: width across body of church, 
50 ft.; height from floor of nave to apex of roof, 
47 ft. The sanctuary is to be divided from the nave 
by an elaborate screen composed of moulded stone 
shafts and tracery work, forming a fitting termina- 
tion to the nave, with its high vaulted roof. 

Seating accommodation is provided for 600 people. 

SCHOOL, BEDWAS, MONMOUTHSHIRE.—A new 
school at Bedwas has just been opened, The 
infants’ school provides accommodation for 200. 

The new mixed school forms a detached block and 
has entrances for boys and girls, with cloakrooms, 
-&c. Accommodation is provided in this department 
for 250. The amount of the contract was 2,750l., 
the contractor being Mr. Marcus Harding, Caer- 
philly. The architect was Mr. J. H. Phillips, of 
Cardiff and Caerphilly. 

METHODIST CHURCH, BIRMINGHAM.—The me- 
morial stone has just been laid of a new Methodist 
New Connexion church on Dudley-road, Birming- 
ham. The plans have been prepared by Mr. Joha 
G. Dunn. It will have a frontage ot about 6o tt. to 
Dudley-road, and ir the centre there will be a 
porch. Above this there are to be three lanoet 
windows. In length the building will be 70 ft., and 
in width 40 ft, with an additional 8 ft. at the 
transepts. Altogether accommodation will be pro- 
vided for about soo worshippers, while the cost 
(exclusive of the land) is expected to amount to 
about 3,500/. Mr. Thomas Elvins is the builder. 

WESLEY MEMORIAL CHURCH, ST. GEORGE, 
BRISTOL.—The foundation stone of the new Wesley 
Memorial Church at White’s Hill was laid on the 
17th inst. The site is at the summit of White's 
Hill, also called Bryant's Hill, on the main road 
leading from St. George to Hanham. The dimen- 
sions of the new building will be 70 ft. by 40 ft. 
The transepts will be 57 ft. Gin. wide, and the 
orchestra 25 ft. wide. Tne exterior will be Pen- 
nant stone with Bath stone dressings, and the in- 
terior woodwork of polished pine. The building is 
estimated to cost 5,o270/. The architect of the new 
chapel is Mr. W. H. Diasley, of Chorley. 

CALVINISTIC METHODIST CHURCH, CARDIFF.— 
The opening services of the new English Calvinistic 
Methodist church in Cathedral-road, Carditf, were 
held recently. The new church was erected by 
Mr. W. T. Morgan, contractor, Carditf, from the 
designas of Mr. Edgar G. C. Down, architect, Cardiff. 
The building, which is in the Early Perpendicular 
style, has been built of Pontypridd stone, with Bath 
stone facings, and seating accommodation is pro- 
vided for 800 worshippers. The seats, pulpit, and 
doors are of oak. Tne church was erected, to- 
gether with the organ, at a cost of 0, 500. 

CHURCH, DERIY.—The opening and dedication 
of St. Christopher's Church, Shaftesbury-crescent, 

Derby, took place on the 13th inst. The new 
structure is in the tbirteenth- ce tury style, and is built 
ot brick, with Derbyshire stone facings. There is a 
bell turret, and, in addition to eleven windows in 
the nave, the chance’ is lighted by a large window, 
while there is another at the north end of the 
church. Seating accommodation for nearly 300 
people is provided. tke seats being of pitch-pine, and 
the flooring of mosaic work. The choir stalls, 
lectern, &c., are of cak, and the pulpit is made of 
Caen stone and Conremara and Devonshire marble. 
Caen stone and alabaster have been utilised in the 


construction of the reredos, the steps being of 
marble, and the paving mosaic work. There are 
two vestries— ne for the clergy and one for the 
choir. The architect has been Mr. Ernest Ridgway, 
of Long Eaton, and the contractors were Messrs. 
Walker & Slater, of Derby. The organ is by 
Messrs. Brindley & Foster, of Sheftield. The build- 
ing is heated by hot-water pipes, the apparatus 
being supplied by Messrs. Danks & C>., of Notting- 
ham. The total cost was between 5,050/. and 
6,000]. 

BUILDINGS IN ABERDEEN.—The Plans Com- 
mittee of the Town Council has passed the foliow- 
ing new buildings :—Dwelling-house on the north 
side of Howburn-place, for Messrs. Cameron & 
Watt, architects. T wo dwelling-houses on the west 
side of Cairnfield-place. for Mr. George Taylor, per 
Messrs. Cameron & Watt, architects. Alterations 
at 18, St. Paul-street, for the University Press. 
Alterations in connexion with the premises No. 607, 
Great Northern - road, for Mr. Alexander Repper, per 
Messrs. D. & J> R. M Millan, architects. Six 
dwelling-houses on the sonth side of Westburn- road. 
for Messrs. R. Beattie & Son, builder, per Messrs. 
Sutherland & Pirie, architects. Alterations in con- 
aexion with the dwelling-houses Nos. 374 and 370, 
Holbura-street, for Mr. Joha Milne, per Mr. John 
Milne, jun., architect. Dwelling-house on the 
north side of Beechgrove-terrace, for Mr. William 
Milne, per Messrs. Walker & Duncan, architects. 
Alterations and additions in connexion with the 
dwelling-house N>. 80, Bon-Accord-street, for 
Mr. R. S. Sutherland, per Messrs. Walker & 
Duncan, architects. Dwelling-house on the north 
side of Cedar-place, for Mr. William M Coss, 
per Mc. Harvey Mennie, architect. Polishing-mill 
and dressing-sheds on the north side of Merkland- 
road East, for Mc. J. Ioglis, granite merchant, per 
Mr. Duncan Hodge, architect. Addition to pre- 
mises, No. 48 9, Uaion- street, for Mr. Joseph Elli- 
cock, per Messrs. Browa & Watt, architects. 
Alterations in connexion with premises on the 
south side of Poynernook-road, for Mr. James 
Clark, per Mr. Duncan Hodge, architect. Cooper- 
age at the junction of North Esplanade and Ferry- 
road, for Messrs. Stewart, Duthie, & Co., per 
Messrs. D. & J. R. M Millan, architects. Alterations 
in connexion with premises on the east side of 
Market-street at its junction with North Esplanade, 
for Mr. John Hector, per Me3srs. Sutherland & 
Picie, architects. Workshop on the east side of 
Market-street, for Mr. James Wilson, per Mr. 
George J. Miine, architect. Alterations in connexion 
with premises on the east side of Market-street, for 
Mr. C. G. Wells, per Messrs. Sutherland & Pirie, 
architects. Alterations and additions in connexion 
with premises on the south side of Albert Quay, for 
Messrs. Richard Irvin & Sons, per Messrs. Kelly & 
Nicol, architects. 

A SHEPHERDS’ HALL, CHORLEY.—The foundation 
stone has just been laid of a shepherds’ hall to be 
built at the junction of Clifford and Chapel streets, 
Chorley. The hall will consist of a brick building 
of three stories, surmounted by a corner turret. 
The ground floor will be devoted to shops, the first 
story toa room for friendly society purposes, with 
secretary’s office, and the third story will be divided 
into recreation, reading, and other rooms. The 
design was selected by competition, and is by Mr. 
Dyson, architect, of Horwich. The cost is esti- 
mated to be 3. 200l. 

THE “ EDWARD MANN” BUILDINGS, DOR- 
SET - STREET, COMMERCIAL - ROAD, E. — These 
buildings, which were formally opened on the 18th 
inst., are erected on a portion of an area dealt with 
by the London (Queen Catherine-court, Limehouse) 
Improvement Scheme, and are the first dwellings 
designed and erected by the Borough Council under 
the provisions of the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890. In the year 1891 the Limehouse 
District Board of Works directed a scheme to be 
prepared under Part II of the Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act, 1890, for the improvement of an 
area at Queen Catherine-court, Limehouse, in the 
hamlet of Ratcliffe. Application for the sanction of 
the Local Government Board to the scheme was 
made in the month of November, 1892; a local 
inquiry was held on March 16, 1893 ; and an order 
sanctioning the scheme was made by the Local 
Government Board on October 13, 1893. The 
scheme (as sanctioned) provided for the extension of 
Dorset-street from the south end of the existing 
Dorset- street southward to Brook-street, a distance 
of 126 ft; for the erection of working-class 
dwelling: on the area when cleared ; and for the 
accəmnı dation of 108 persons. Tne number of per- 
sons displaced was 133. The whole of the properties 
have been purchased, and Dorset-street continued 
through to Brook-street, and the surplus land, having 
an area of about 9,090 ft. superficial, fenced in. 
The buildings were designed by the Borough 
Eagineer (Mr. M. W. Jameson) upon the instructions 
of the first Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
mittee of the Council The walls are constructed 
of brickwork, and the partitions and floors of con- 
crete, so that, with the exception of the roof and 
top floor ceiling, the buildings are fireproof. 
Tenants will, if they so desire, be able to have a 
supply of gas from the Commercial Gas Co.'s mains, 
which have been laid to each balcony, The build- 
ings consist of twenty-five tenements, each tene- 
ment being entirely self-contained. There are 
eleven two-roomed tenements, each containing a 


living-room, bedroom, scullery, and water-closet ; 
and fourteen three-roomed tenements, éach contain- 
ing a living-room, two bedrooms, scullery, and 
water-closet. The buildings will accommodate 128 
persons, or twenty more than the Council were 
required to accommodate, and only five less than 
were originally displaced from the whole area. 
There is still some vacant land at the rear of the 
dwellings which will be available for future de- 
velopment. 

BIRMINGHAM ROWTON HOUSE. —The foundation- 
stone of a new Rowton House has just been laid 
near Highgate Park, Birmingham, by her Royal 
Highness Princess Christian of Schleswig- Holstein. 
The house is to be erected by the Birmingham 
Rowton Houses, Ltd., and will be from the 
desigas of Mr. H. B Measures, the architect of the 
houses in London. The building, which will bave 
a frontage to Alcester-street of 161 ft., will be of 
brick, with terra-cotta dressings. It has been 
possible to plan the buildings with wide forecourts 
on each of the three frontages, and in addition to 
form a courtyard go ft. wide, open at one end. The 
ground floor, of concrete, will be covered by: 
wooden doors, of oak blocks, and the other floors 
of cement and granite chippiogs, with board 
flooring. The house will accommodate nightly 819 
men, at a charge of 64. per Head, which will also 
entitle them to remain indoors during the day. The 
sleeping accommodation will be on the cubicle 
system. Altogether there will be five floors of 
cubicles, in each of which there will be one bed, 
and every cubicle has a window, under the control 
of the occupant. The cubicles will be approached 
by fireproof staircases (built in ivory-glazed brick- 
work), and the cubicle corridors run from staircase 
to staircase, thereby leaving open a way for retreat 
in the event of access to one staircase being 
blocked. In addition, each floor is divided by | 
division walls into eleven sections. There are 
dining-room, readicg-room, smoking lounge, locker- 
rooms, crockery and service store, and a writing- 
room, which is an addition to what is to be found in 
the London houses, and there is also connected with 
the building a shop, a barber’s establishment, and 
shops for the repairs of clothing and boots. Every 
facility will be given for the preparation of meals 
by the lodgers themselves, all the necessary appa- 
ratus being provided without cost, and arrange- 
ments will be made for the preparation and sale of 
cooked foods. The dining-room has a floor space 
of 6,748 ft., and seating is provided at tables for 
448 men. The interior walls will be of glazed 
brickwork. At the end of the dining-room two 
recesses will be formed, 19 ft. by 12 ft. each, with 
arched openings into same, fitted with large 
cooking-ranges, with ovens, hot plates, and grills 
as a provision for those lodgers who may desire to 
prepare their own food. Large boilers at the back 
will provide a supply of boiling water for lodgers 
and for making tea. The recesses will have large 
top ventilating lights, and be built of glazed brick- 
work. 

HOSPITAL, ARBROATH.—The new Epidemic 
Hospital which has just been erected at the joint 
expense of the Burgh of Arbroath and the Arbroath 
District Committee of the Forfar County Council. 
is now almost completed. The total cost of the 
buildings is about 10,000}. The plans for the new 
hospital were prepared by Mr. Hugh Gavin, 
architect. 

THE AUCTION Mart, Lonpon.—A further en- 
largement by way of an additional sale-room on the 
second floor is being carried out at the Auction 
Mart, E.C. The architect, we gather, is Mr. C. 
Herbert Shoppee, who superintended the carrying 
out of many improvements in the interior of the 
buildinge, including a rearrangement of the principal 
s aircase, three years ago. 

v. M. C. A. INSTITUTE, TOTTERDOWN, BRISTOL.— 
The memorial stones have just been laid of a new 
v. M. C. A. hall at Totterdown. The new buildings 
will comprise a public hall, measuring 60 ft by 
40 ft., with seating accommodation for 500 to 690 
persons. Two entrances are provided from Bushy 
Park, and there is also an exit into the quadrangle 
in the rear of the institute. The platform will be is 
an arched recess, with private entrance from the 
institute, through the committee-room. Connected 
with the hall are ladies’ and gentlemen's cloak- 
rooms, with lavatories. In the rear of the hall. 
with entrances from Winton-street and from the 
institute, is to be a gymnasium, measuring 57 ft by 
19 ft., with cycle store and dressing and bath room: 
attached. The front portion of the extensions (next 
Wells-road) will comprise a restaurant with kitches 
and offices, and on the upper floors dining-room. 
parlour, and bedrooms for the young men wbo 
make the institute their home. The contractor i 
Mr. W. Foster, and Messrs. La Trobe & Weston are 
the architec -. 

ROYAL ISC NRANCE OFFICE, LIVERPOOL.—On the 
16th inst. the new head office building of the Roval 
Insurance Co. was opened. The architect was Mr. 
J. Francis Doyle, of Liverpool, and the work of 
construction has been carried out by Messrs 
Thornton & Sons, also of Liverpool, under the 
supervision of Mr. Doyle, with the assistance of Mr. 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A., as consulting architect 
The style is Classic, adapted to modern require 
ments. The sub- structure is of grey Aberdeen 
granite to a height of 30 ft. above the pavement 
level, the superstructure being of white Portland 
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stone, roofed with green slate. To the Dale-street 
front isa gable rising 110 ft. above the pavement. 
The main entrance is placed in North John-street, 
and is surmounted by a tower 150 ft. high, which 
forms one of the principal features of the design. 
At the south end is the entrance for tenants. 
The building, rectangular in shape, is about 220 ft. 
long by 52 ft. wide, and the internal dimensions of 
the general office on the ground floor are: Length, 
194 ft.; width, 48 ft.; and height, 21 ft. The offices 
of the manager and chief officials are on this floor 
facing Dale-street, and separated from the general 
office by a hall 20 ft. equare. On the floors above 
accommodation is provided for the departments 
incidental to the conduct of an insurance business, 
while the basements are reterved for strongrooms 
and storerooms. The boardroom is an apartment 
on the first floor, 44 ft. long, 24 ft. 6 in. wide, 
and 27 ft. 6 in. high. The walls are panelled in 
Italian walnut to a height of 19 ft. from the 
floor, and from the cornice of this panelling a 
vaulted ceiling rises which is panelled and enriched 
in plaster. Suspended from the ceiling are three 
antique brass candelabra adapted for electric light- 
ing. These candelabra were made in the town of 
Utrecht in 1648-9, and bear the arms of Utrecht 
province and town. The firegrate in this room is 
an original made by Stevens. On the upper floors 
at the south end of the building are oftices for 
tenants, electrically worked elevators being pro- 
vided. The whole of the interior is lighted by 
electricity and heated by hot water on the low- 
pressure system. The exterior of the building is 
enriched by sculpture over the main entrance, and 
by a frieze consisting cf several large sculptured 
panels, which were designed by Mr. C. J. Allen, 
sculptor, Liverpool, in conjunction with the archi- 
tect, Mr. Doyle, and executed by Mr. Allen — 
Liverpool Post. 

CONGREGATIONAL HALL, BIRKENHEAD. — The 
new hall erected in connexion with the Oxton-road 
Congregational church, Birkenhead, was opened on 
the 16th inst, The building has been erected at a 
cost of 3,700/., and the architect was Mr. James H. 
Cook, Liverpool. Externally the building on its 
Woodchurch-road and Balls-road frontages is faced 
with Storeton stone, while internally the rooms have 
a high cement dado with smooth plaster above. The 
woodwork throughout is pitcbpine. The work of 
building has been carried out by Mr. Peter Roth- 
well, Birkenhead. 

PAROCHIAL BUILDINGS, IPSWICH.—The opening 
took place recently of the new parochial buildings 
in St. Clement's parish, Ipswich. In addition to the 
hall, there are rooms set apart for committees, 
games, and class rooms for the members of the 
Church Lads’ Brigade, a kitchen, cloakroom, &c., in 
direct communication with the hall and caretaker's 
quarters. Mr. Fred. Bennett carried out the work 
at a cost of about 2,600l., under the supervision of 
Mr, Raymond Bennett. 

SCHOOL, TINSLEY, SHEFFIELD.—A new school 
has been opened at Tinsley, Sheffield. The new 
department, which, together with furnishing aad all 
Professional charges, has cost 10,0001, provides 
school places for 750 children, and will be 
used for senior boys and girls, the old school being 
now set apart for 360 juniors and 404 infants. The 
new department, which has been erected from the 
designs of Messrs. Holmes & Watson, corresponds 
in its elevations with the older building. The desks 
in the classrooms all have left-hand light, and the 
scholars in every room are able to pass direct into 
the corridors or central hall. The headmaster from 
his room has supervision over all classes and the boys 
and girls can enter the classrooms or large hall with- 
out mixing in the passages. The school buildings, 
which consist of eleven classrooms, are arranged 
round the central hall, which is lighted by side and 
end windows, as well as from the roof. The build- 
ings externally are faced with stone from Bolehill 
Quarries, with ashlar from Matlock, and are roofed 
with black Westmoreland slates. There are four 
entrances. Heat is diffused chiefly by means of 
hot-water radiators, while the extraction flues for 
the vitiated air are provided in the roof, and are 
assisted by means of steam coils fixed in the venti- 
tating turrets. A low-pressure heating apparatus 
has been fixed by Messrs. J. Pearce & Sons, There 
are separate playgrounds for the boys and girls, 
and covered playsheds for each department, in 
which drinking fountains are fixed with iron 
gratings for the children to stand upon. The con- 
tract for the erection of the schools was let to 
Messrs. Ash, Son, & Biggin. Mr. Ripley acted as 
clerk of the works. 

DULWICH COLLEGE NEW LIBRARY.—Founders- 
day at Dulwich College was celebrated on Saturday 
last, when the opportunity was taken to open the 
new library which has been erected in memory of 
Old Alleyneans who fell in the South African War. 
The library is a building in the English Renaissance 
style, of red brick and Portland stone. The floors 
are of polished teak, the bookcases and panelling 
being of fumigated oak. There are two rooms, the 
larger 50 ft. by 25 ft. for the boys, and the smaller 
23 ft. by 20 ft. for prefects and senior boys. The 
general apartment has a vaulted ceiling and two 
stone chimneypieces. The smaller room has also a 
domed ceiling. The height of the rooms is about 
25 ft., and externally the whole building is 80 ft. 
long by 30 ft wide. There is accommodation for 
7,000 volumes, with facilities for increasing to al- 


most any extent. The building is at the north end 
of the college. The architect was Mr. E. T. Hall. 

WANDSWORTH AND CLAPHAM UNION SCHOOLS,— 
The inter mediate schools just opened for children of 
“ins and outs” and children awaiting admission to 
the district schools are situated on the north side of 
Swaffield-road at its junction with Garrett-lane. 
The building is designed to accommodate 103 
children, and contains the requisite day-rcom and 
dormitory accommodation, the administrative 
offices, and accommodation for the staff, and is 
contained in three separate blocks, connected by 
open covered bridges at each fluor level. Access is 
obtained at each floor level to each of the dormi- 
tories from the covered bridges referred to 
and to the open balconies, so that in case of an 
outbreak of fire in either of the children's 
blocks, these bridges will enable the children to be 
carried from their respective dormitories into the 
main building, and the necessity of entering the 
staircase of the blocks where smoke would accumu- 
late will be avoided. These bridges likewise form 
a means of escape from the administrative block. 
The principal frontage is placed in Swaffield-road 
and has a south aspect. The administrative block 
and accommodation for the staff occupies the cen- 
tral position, and the children are placed as follows, 
viz.—the boys in an independent block to the right 
and the girls and infants in another block to tbe 
left. Separate entrances are provided to each. 
Dayroom and dormitory accommodation is pro- 
vided for thirly-three girls, thirty-three infants, 
and thirty-three boys. In each children's block a 
dormitory for two beds is provided, which will 
be available for the temporary isclation of chil- 
dren who appear to be sickening for an illness. 
The dayrooms and dining-rooms are placed on the 
ground floor, and the dormitories on the first, 
second, and third tloors, The lavatories are placed 
on the ground floor. Those for boys and girls will 
have a central trough, with the single-jet system; 
and that for the infants will be fitted with basins, 
with a continuous flow of water whilst in use. 
These means will ineach case ensure perfectly clean 
water for each child washing or being washed, 
Separate water-cloget accommodation for the day 
use of children is provided in the playgrounds, witb 
covered approach. The warming of the dormitories 
will be by means of open fireplaces, likewise the 
dayrooms and dining-rooms; but the heating of 
these latter rooms is supplemented by hot-water 
radiators. The bathrooms, lavatories, staircases, &c., 
are likewise warmed by hot-water radiators. The 
boiler-room is placed in the basement external to 
the buildings, and with approach from the boys’ 
yard. The administrative block contains on the 
ground floor the matron’s office, necessaries and 
groceries stares, clothing stores, general stores and 
pantries, kitchen and scullery, and the officers’ 
messrooms ; on the first floor linen and needle 
rooms, bedrooms and bathrooms for the principal 
ofticers; and on the second floor bedrcoms and bath- 
room, &c., for me servants. The whole of the 
upper floors of the ouilding are of fire-resisting con- 
struction. The floors of the dayrooms and dining- 
rooms are laid with wood-block tlooring, and the 
halls and landings in the children's blocks are 
finished with granolitbic paving. The hall and 
corridors and landings of the administrative block 
are fioished with terrazzo paving. The internal 
surfaces of walls are finished in plaster, prepared 
for painting, but dadoes of salt-plazed brickwork 
4 ft. high are formed around the walls of the 
children’s dayrooms, dining-rooms, bathrooms, and 
lavatories, and around the walls of the staircases, 
balls, and corridors. The staircases throughout are of 
stone will: solid steps and landings. The hitchen 
is fitted with range, boiling-pans, potato-steamer, 
milk-steriliser, gas cooking-stove, and small steam 
boiler, and has ventilating lantern light in addition 
to windows. The artificial lighting to the building 
is by means of gas. The front and side elevations 
of the buildings are faced with red brick up to the 
first-floor level, with yellow stock-brick facings 
above, relieved with red brick and Portland 
stone dressings, and the roofs are slated. The 
playgrounds and open spaces around the 
buildings are tar-paved and drained to surface 
gullies. The building has been carried out from the 
designs and under the supervision of Messrs. Lans- 
dell & Harrison, of London, by Mr. Walter Wallis, 
at a cost of upwards of 16,cool. The engineering 
works were carried out by Messrs. May Brothers ; 
the stoves and chimney-pieces throughout supplied 
by Messre. Barnard. Bishop. & Barnard ; the sanitary 
fittings by Messrs. Dent & Hellyer, Mr. Harris, and 
Messrs. Bolding & Sons; the wrot-iron railings 
and gates and tcreens are by Messrs. Keeling & 
Teale, Hammersmith; wood-block and terrazzo 
flooring by Messrs. Joseph Ebner; and the grano- 
lithic flooring by Messrs. Stuart & Co. 
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FRANCE —A subscription committee has been 
formed with the object of erecting, in the Park 
Monceau, a monument to Pailleron, the dramatist. 
——The Department of Ponts et Chaussces has 
approved of the scheme for a new branch of the 
Metropolitan Railway, to connect Montmartre and 
Batignolles with the Luxembourg and Vaugirard, 
passing by Rue Royale, Rue Trouchet, and the Gare 


St. Lazare. M. Berlier is the engineer.——The 
jury in the competition for the decoration of the 
Mairie of Vanves has selected the design of 
M. Darien. The first stone has been laid of the 
monument to Gambetta in the Allee de Tourny at 
Bordeaux. The monument was the last work 
executed by Dalou, in collaboration with M. 
Formigé as architect. M. Hainez, architect, 
of Lille, has been commissioned by the muni- 
cipality of that town to carry out a new theatre, 
at a cost of 350,000 fr., to replace the Cirque 
Theatre which was destroyed by fire.— The 
Municipality of Cannes has voted a sum of 480,000 fr. 
for various public improvements, including the pro- 
longation of the Boulevard d'Orient and Boulevard 
du Midi. The monument to the memory of the 
novelist Ferdinand Fabre was inaugurated last week 
in the garden of the Luxembourg. The sculptural 
portion has been carried out from models by M. 
Marqueste and by M. J. Paul Laurens, the painter. 
——The works are to be commenced immediately 
for the viaduct which is to carry the Metropolitan 
railway across the Seine at Bercy. The cost is 
estimated at 825.000 fr.—-—In the course of the 
excavations under the direction of M. Albert Ballu, 
at Timgad, two fine mcsaics have been discovered, 
one representing the triumph of Amphitrite and the 
other consisting of aquatic emblems and ornaments. 
——The death is announced of M. Laborde, painter 
and curator of the museum of Touloure.——M. 
Vigneron, General Secretary of the Sociclé des 
Artistes Francais since its creation, has died, at the 
age of 56. He was the author of various well- 
known pictures.——The Académie des Beaux-Arts 
has awarded to M. Toudouze, for his designs for 
tapestries for the New Sorbonne, the Houllevigue 
prize, founded as a reward for the author of any 
remarkable work in painting. sculpture, architecture, 
enpraving, or musical composition. The “ Prix 
National” of the Salon has been awarded to M. 
Albert Guillcux, who exhibited at the Old Salona 
group in plaster, “La Goule,” and a group in 
marble, “Eve retrouvant le cadavre d'Abel.” The 
two travelling scholarships in architecture have 
been awarded to M. Gaston Muuier and M.G. J. 
Rapin.— The Minister of Fine Arts has deciced 
to transfer the so-called Sat: aphar nes tiara to the 
Musee des Acts Decoratifs. It is probable that M- 
Thoumy, the architect, will be appointed secretary 
to the Société des Artistes Francais (Old Salon), in 
place of the late M. Vigneron. The monument to 
Charles Garnier was inaugurated on Saturday last. 
Speeches were made on the occasion by three archi- 
tects, MM. Chas. Normand, Moyaux, aud Pascal ; by 
M. Larroumet, in the name of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts.——At Belfort the new Hotel de la Prefecture 
has been inaugurated, as also the Palais de Justice, 
the Pont Carnot, and the Hopital Civil.——A com- 
mittee has been formed to erect, in the interior of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, a monument to the 
memory of the architect Ernest Coquart.——M. 
Saint-Aune Louzier has brought before the general 
assembly of the Association Provinciale des Archi- 
tectes, which is meeting at Pau, a scheme for the 
federation of all the architectural societies of France. 

INDIA—The damage done to the railway line 
between Karachi and Kotri by the cyclone in May 
and June, 1903, is estimated at over a lakh of rupees. 
——The Bengal Iron & S:eel Co. are to supply the 
East Indian Railway Co. with 12000 tons of pig- 
iron annually for some years from the Burrakur 
works.——The Colombo harbour works last vear 
cost 264 lakhs of rupees. most of which has been 
devoted to making the new graving dock.——A grey 
granite obelisk, about 35 ft. in height, bas been 
erected on the Mall at Rawul Pindi in the Punjaub, 
in memory of the late Sir William Lockhart. On 
one side of it is a brass panel with a bust of the late 
Commander-in-Chief in relief, and on the other 
three sides are suitable inscriptions in three Oriental 
languages.——The T wante canal, between Rangocn 
and the Thongwa district has proved so successful 
that numerous rice mills have been erected, to take 
advantage of the facilities of freight, and a aum of 
Rs. 43.950 has recently been sanctioned for widening 
the canal during the present vear. The Irrigation 
Major Works budget estimate for Burma during 
1903-1904, is placed at over 19 lakhs of rupees. 
A school of engineering is about to be erected at 
Mysore.——It is proposed to continue the Kalka- 
Simla Railway via Mundi, through Kulu to Fat- 
hankot.——The new buildings of the Civil Secretary 
to the Government of India at Simla, are to be com- 
pleted by next summer.——A naval sanatorium for 
the East Indian Squadron is to be built at Diyata- 
lawa, about 130 miles from Colombo, Ceylon. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—Mr. A. E. Geary has left the firm of Geary, 
Walker & Co, of which he was a managing 
director, and is now trading alone as a parquet, 
wood-block flooring, and mosaic specialist, under 
the style cf Ellis, Geary, & Co., at 139, Cannon- 
street, E.C. 

TINTERN ABREY Disco: RIES — Discoveries of 
much interest have been made at Tintern Abbey 
in the course of certain works undertaken by the 
Crown when the latter acquired tne ruins from the 
Beaufort estate. Part of the original system of 
drainage has been disclosed, and, by the removal 
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of old cottages built into the Abbey, gateways and | 
windows formerly hidden have been brought to 
light. Most interesting of all is the discovery of the 
lay brothers’ staircase. Oa tbe demolition of an 
old cottage and subsequent excavation the workmen 
found a doorway leading from the lay brothers 
quarters to the staircase, and thence by the door 
named after them into the Abbey.—Standard. 
PRIVATE DRAINS AND PUBLIC SEWERS.—On the 
18th inst. Mr. Long received the representatives of 
twenty-one Metropolitan Borough Councils, who 
desired him to get rid of the decision of the Court 
of Appeal, which had decided that a drain pipe 
receiving water from two houses became a sewer 
within the meaning of the Metropolitan Manage- 
ment Act of 1855, by which the burden of reform 
was taken from the private owner and fell upon the 
Local Authority, resulting in an average burden of 
zd. in the 1/. on tbe ratepayers of London. Sir A. 
Rollit, M.P., said that the precise point was that 
where two or more houses were served by way of 
combination drainage, and where no record cculd 
be found in the shape of an express authority by the 
Local Sanitary Authority, the cost both of mainten- 
ance and repair was held to fall upon the authority. 
They asked the Government to take up this matter. 
After the Mayor of Battersea, Alderman Cuffla, and 
Mr. H. J. Smith (Towa Clerk of Lambeth) had 
spoken, Mr. Long, in reply, said there was no 
dispute as to the facte, aod, he might almost 


say, the ridiculous condition of things which 
had arisen. He was invited to ask Parlia- 
ment to settle ia future—when was a drain 


not a drain, or when it became a sewer? It 
was not an easy question to carry through Parlia- 
ment. But there did not seem any reason for con- 
fusion in fact or in law between two things which 
were so essentially ditterent as a sewer and a private 
drain. As had been pointed out, this quest on did 
notiatfect merely the local authority and the private 
owner, but it might seriously interfere with public 
improvements. Certainly in regard tò a sewer 
which a local authority had to maintain, they ought 
to be masters as to the situation of the sewer, 
its construction, and everything connected with it 
before they should be called upon to be responsible 
for it, and much less to be responsible for its main- 
tenance. He recognised the existence of a very 
serious difiiculty, and that it could only be remedied 
dy the intervention of the Government. He fully 
accepted the situation, and asked them to be content 
with his assurance that he would give to the solu- 
tion of the matter his most careful and earnest con- 
sideration. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DURLIN.—The authorities of 
Trinity College have recently made an appeal for 
subscriptions to a fund which it is estimated should 
yield an annual return of 2,730/. in aid of the pro- 
vision and maintenance of the proposed lecture- 
rooms and laboratories for the study of physical 
science, botany, zoology, and mechanical and elec- 
trical engineering. I: is stated that Lord Iveagh 
has made an ctter to contribute a capital sum of 
34,000/. in furtherance of the scheme when the sub- 
scriptions (if made during the next four years) shall 
have amounted to such a sum as will, when in- 
vested, produce the income required. 
THE HERMITAGE, HIGHAM, KENT.—A freehold 
estate of about 100 acres in the parish of Higham, 
which is placed ia the market, comprises a property 
of 44 acres known as The Hermitage, which i3 
situated near Gad’s Hill and the Cobham Woods. 
The house, which stands upon a slupe between the 
Medway and the Thames, on the road to Frinds- 
bury, was built in or about 1736 by Sir Francis 
Head, Bart., whose family had ved ducing a long 
period in Rochester. After the death of his widow 
in 1792 the property was subdivided amongst his 
heirs, aad The Hermitage, having for a while been 
occupied as a Roman Catholic seminary, was 
‘ultimately bought in 1880 by Mrs. Pickersgill- 
Cunliffe, who made some additions to the house. 
' The walls and domed ceiling of the dining-room 
were decorated in high relief with designs to 
illustrate the history of Bacchus. A curious col- 
lection of eight Roman cippi, all saulptured in 
marble and bearing inscriptions, was arranged by 
Sic Francis Head in niches in the walls at the back 
of the house. 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HYGIENE AND 
DEMOGRAPHY.—We are asked to mention that full 
particulars of the eleventh Iaternational Coopress 
of Hygiene and Demography, to be held in Brussels 
from September 2 to September 8, 1903, with the 
travelling and hotel arrangements, may be obtained 
from Dr. Paul F. Moline, Hon. Sec. British Com- 
mittee, 42, Walton-street, Chelsea, S.W. 
INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY.— 
This Society held its usual monthly meeting oa 
the 18th inst. at the Societys house, 7, Dean's- 
yard, Westminster Abbey, S W.. the Rev. Canon 
C. F. Norman in the chair. Grants of money 
were made in aid of the following objects, viz. :— 
Building new churches at Beerton Hill, The Holy 
Spirit, near Leeds, 230/. ; and Whitstable, St. Peter, 
Kent, 75¢. for the ficst portion; and towards en- 
larging or otherwise improving the accommodation 
in the churches at Wakefield, St. John, Yorks, Gol. ; 
Willesden, St. Matthew, Middlesex, 100/. ; making 
in all 350/ ; and Ashton, St. Juhn the Baptist, near 
Chudleigh, Devonshire, 35/., in lieu of a former 
grant of 25!. A grant was also made from the 
special Mission Buildings Fund towards buildiog 


Big zin Hill mission church, in the parish of Cudham, 
near Sevenoaks, Keat, 25/. 
were also paid for works completed: — Gains- 
borough,: St. 


The following grants 


Joho, Lincs, 100/. ; Stoughton, 
KE mmaouel, near Guildford, Surrey, 7o/.; and East 
Kirkby, S*. Thomas, near Nottingham, 5ol. In 
addition to this the sum of 279/. was paid towards 
the repairs of nine churches from trust funds he'd 
by the Society. The Society likewise accepted the 
trust of a sum of money as a repair fuad for the 
Church of St. Philip, Stepnev, Middlesex. 

TRADES UNIONS IN SAN FRANCISCO.—San Fraa- 
cisco is said to be the city where the labour unions 
have the most power in the United States and 
where labour ia most perfectly organised ; indeed, it 
is difficult to find a trade, calling, or vocation which 
has not been completely unionised. Mr. Bennett, 
the British Conzul-General, testities that the power 
of the unions is immense, and tbat it is mainly 
owing to the unionsthat the scale of wages has in- 
creased so largely, and that the hours of work have 
been cut down at the same time. The current rate 
of wagesfor bricklayers is 5 dols. per day ; carpenters, 
3 dols. 50 c.; lath splittere, 4 dols. ; painters, 3 dols. 
50 c; paperhangers, 4 dols. ; plasterers, C dols. ; up- 
holsterers, 3 do's. 25 c.; and in all these trades the 
hours per day are limited to eight. Commentiog on 
the power of the unions, Mr. Bennett mentions that 
in one instance a house was being built by purely 
union labourers, and, being nearly completed, the 
owner bought a stove for the house. The man 
engaged to put up the stove was found to be a non- 
union man. All the union labourers walked out of 
the house ard would not resume work until a union 
man was sent for in his place. “The situation,” 
proceeds the Conzul, “is a difficult one, and the 
future i3 viewed with a certain amount of 
apprehension, especially by builders and con- 
tractors, whose estimates may at any time be up- 
set by a strike in any one branch for higher 
wages. Itis even now a subject of apprehension 
that an ordinary mason shculd receive six dollars a 
day and a plasterer and lath splitter the same for an 
eight-hour day with a half-holiday on Saturday. 
Tne organisation of labour also reacts on industry 
in another way. The trades have become unionised 
to force up wages and reduce the hours of work on 
the plea, which is perfectly correct, that living 
expenses have, within the last few years, gone up 
30 per cent. in California. The ‘brains,’ however, 
of the large companies, represented by the general 
management and the upper clerks, cannot unionise. 
It passes the wit of man to devise a scheme which 
will give a wage value to brains as it can to the 
laying of a tale of bricks. The expenses of these 
labourers in the industrial field have also increased 
30 per cent., but their salaries bave not. It must 
not be inferred from these remarks that labourers 
are in such a mach better position in California 
as tbe high wages seem to imply. It should be 
remembered that the purchasing power of money is 
not so great in California as it isin England. 
Living and clothing and rent are dearer and 
practically all incidenta! expenses are higher.” 

VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, YORKSHIRE.—The Cloth- 
workers’ Company of London have otfered to trans- 
fer to the new University, as its absolute property, 
all the buildings and equipment of the textile in- 
dustries, dyeing, and art departments, already pro- 
vided by that company at an outlay of some 
70,0001., and now held in trust by the Yorksbire 
College at Leeds tor the Clothworkers’ Company, 
upən a condition that those departments shall form 
henceforth integral parts of the University. They 
have also agreed, it is stated, to make an annual 
grant of not less than 4,o00/, in perpetuity, for 
maintenance in that behalt. Alter consultation with 
the Colleges of Manchester and Liverpool, the 
council of Yorkshire College have resolved to 
merge the last-named in Victoria University, and 
have opened a fund, calculated at O0, oo0l, for the 
completion of the main block of the buildings at 
Leeds. A sum of 5,500/. is subscribed by the 
colliery owners in the county for the erection of a 
separate mining department, and it is estimated 
that a concurrent increase of the statf and equip- 
ment for the efficient upkeep of an independent 
uaiversity will demand a minimum additional 
expenditure of 7,0c0/. per annum. It is proposed 
that the charter for the new university shall pro- 
vide for its foundation upon a non-federal basis, 
with powers for the affiliation of other institutions, 
under the governance of a court and an executive 
council. 

SNOWDON'S IMPROVED PROTRACTOR.—This in- 
strument is 8 in. ia diameter, and can be used as an 
ordiaary protractor for the measurement of angles ; 
but its chief feature consists in the addition of two 
outer concentric circles whereon the trigonometrical 
values of angles are indicated. These circles are 
divided into four quadrante, giving respectively 
values for tangeot3 and cu-tangents, secants and co- 
secants, sines and co-sines, and versed sines and 
co-versed sines. In consequence of the double- 
circle arrangement it is possible to give the 
fractional value for each degree in figures of 
futticient siz: to be easily distinguishable. The 
hope of tlie inventor is that frequent use of the 
instrument may so familiarise the user to the con- 
stants that he may ultimately know them by heart, 
so that reference to trigonometrical tables may be- 
come unnecessary. It is somewbat doubtful whether 
the average draughtsman is possessed of a sufhi- 


ciently 
realisation of this hope, and, further, it must not 
be forgotten that finer subdivisions than those of 


retentive and reliable memory for the 


1 deg. are necessary in connexion with ordinary 
surveying. Nevertheless, the protractor is an 
ingenious device, the usefulness of which is increased 
by the addition of inch and millimetre scales, and 
by the removal of parts of the inner portion 30 as 
to form two set-squares of 30 deg. and 45 deg. The 
protractors are supplied at prices varying from 33. 
in cardboard to 423. in aluminium. 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY EXAMINATIONS.—The 
Carpenters’ Company held their annual examination 
in the above subjects last week at their Hall in 
London Wall, and at the schools, Great Titchfield- 
street. This year the Board of Examiners were 
obliged to act without Professor Roger Smith, 
whose loss they greatly deplored. The examiners 
present were Mr. John Slater, Mr. Jobn Willson, 
Mr. H. T. Hare (President of the Architectural 
Association), Protessor Elsey Smith and Mr. Jas. 
Bartlett (of King's College), Mr. King (President of 
the Institute ot Builders). the President of the 
Clerk of Works Association, and other gentlemen. 
The number of candidates presenting themselves 
for examination was larger than for many years 
past, and they came from various distant parts of 
England as well as from the environs ot London. 
The following is a list of the successful candidates 
arranged ia order of merit: D. Grant (bronze 
medal); W. H. Williams, F. H. Sharp, T. B. Davis. 
J. D. Manners, W. H. Ryder, D. Banks, and A. E. 
Sheldrick (first-class certificates): C. R. Wilkins, O 
Gentle, D Rees, D. Kerr, F. W. Blake. J. H 
McCurdy, S. Massey, T. J. Embury, F. J. Girling. 
J. G. Foxcroft, W. S. Hamley, A. Gymer, J. E. 
Pepperell, S. B. Savill, P. C. Adkins, A. Clay don, 
W. T. Bryant, J. T. Pridmore, and J. W. Overend 
(second-class certificates). 

APPOINTMENT OF SANITARY OFFICERS. — The 
Local Government Board has sanctioned the 
appointment of the following sanitary inspectors : 
—Mr. H. J. Gentry, sanitary inspector, Greenwich 
(further period of six months), at a salary of 130/. 
per annum ; Mr. J. O. G. Weeks, sanitary inspector, 
Bethnal Green (in place of Mr. B. S. Weston, 
resigned). at a salary of 120l. per annum. 

LOCAL SEWERS, LONDON.—The Main Drainage 
Committee of the London County Council reported 
as follows at Tuesday’s meeting of the Council — 
We have sanctioned, subject to certain conditions 
recommended by the Engineer, the construction of 
the following local sewers—Greenwich : 330 ft. of 
6-in. pipe and concrete sewer in Harden's-manor- 
way. Lambeth: 276 ft. and 161 ft. of 12-in. pipe 
and concrete sewers in Bond-place and Bazon-street, 
respectively. Lewisham: 137 ft. of 12-in. pipe and 
concrete sewer in Embleton-road, Ellerdale-road (in 
part substitution of plan approved by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, on December 19, 1873). 
St. Marylebone: 200 ft. of 18 in. pipe and con- 
crete sewer in proposed new street, between 
High- street and Lower William - street. West- 
minster: 180 ft. and 200 ft. of g-in. pipe and con- 
crete sewers in Hyde Park-gate and Chapel-mews 
respectively ; 300 ft., 85 ft., 280 ft., and 145 ft. of 
12-in. pipe and concrete sewers in William and 
Mary-yard, South Molton-street, Old Bond-street, 
and Caapel place respectively ; 750ft.of 12-in. pipe 
and concrete sewer in Kensington Gore (for surface 
water only); 620 ft. and 185 ft. of 18-in. pipe and 
concrete sewers in South Moulton-street and Old 
Bond-street respectively; 255 fl. of 3 ft. gin. by 2 ft. 
6 in. brick and concrete sewer in Leicester-street ; 
and 150ft. of new arch to 6 ft. 6 in. sewer in Old 
Bond- street. 

NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS.— Bailie 
Dick, ex-Chairman of the Public Health Com- 
mittee for the City of Glasgow, presided at the 
annual meetiog of plumbers registered by the Dis- 
trict Council fur Glasgow and the West of Scotland, 
at Glasgow on Tuesday. The Report of the work of 
the Council referred to the arrangement for the 
plumbing classes carried on at the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Technical College being in charge 
of a special committee consisting of representa- 
tives of the District Council for the National 
Registration of Piumbers, the Masters’ and Opera- 
tives’ Associations, and representatives of the 
Governors of the College, the Health Com- 
mittee of the Corporation, and the Chief Sanitary 
Inspector. At the close of the session an examina- 
tion arranged by the College with the approval of 
the Scotch Education Department took place. It 
was a matter of congratulation that the Plumbers’ 
Company recognised these examinations a3 equiva- 
lent to the examinations conducted under their 
graded syllabus of instruction for plumbers, this 
being the first examination the Company has been 
able to accept as being consistent with the principles 
underlying the registration system. 


— epoca 


CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE BUILDING TRADES. — 
According to returns supplied by seventy-seven 
employers’ associations whose members are esti- 
mated to employ about 87,000 building operatives 
of all classes, and by trade unions with an aggregate 
membership of about 191,000, employment in the 
building trades generally was moderate during May, 
and about the same as a month ago. It 1s not 
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quite so good as a year ago. The returns from 
employers’ associations covering 54 per cent. of the 
workpeople referred to in the returns show employ- 
ment to have been dull or bad, 33 per cent. fair or 
moderate, and 13 per cent. good. With brick- 
layers employment is reported as fair ; it is better 
than a month and a year ago. Employment 
with masons is fair, but not so good as a month or 
a year ago. With carpenters and joiners employ- 
ment is fair, and shows an improvement compared 
with a month and a year ago. The percentage of 
unemployed trade union carpenters and joiners 
was 2'6 at the end of May, compared with 2 8 in 
April, and 2'5 a year ago. Employment with 
painters is good. It is, on the whole, better than 
a month ago, and about the same as in May, 1902. 
With plasterers employment is dull in England and 
Scotland, but fair in Ireland. The plumbers con- 
tinue to report employment as fair. The per- 
centage of unemployed members among trade union 
plumbers was 6'4 at the end of May, compared with 
7 in April, and 5'9 in May, 1902. The slaters and 
tilers report employment as fair in England, good 
in Scotland. - Labour Gazette. 

THE BELFAST DispuTE,—The dispute in the 
Belfast plumbing trade was amicably settled on the 
22nd inst., the men agreeing to accept their old 
rate of wages—S84d. per hour. 


.. ——— 


LEGAL. 


SEWER OR DRAIN ? 


AT Lambeth Police-court recentlv, Messrs. Field 
& Sons, auctioneers, of Borough High-street, were 
summoned to answer the complaint of the Camber- 
well Borough Council that the drain connexions at 
some premises in the Old Kent-road were defective. 
Mr. G. W. Marsden. Solicitor to the Council, 
appeared in support of the summons, and said the 
case raised a question of law as to whether the 
Borough Council or the defendants should be re- 
quired to do the work The drain was a combined 
one, taking the drainage of several houses, and 
the Borough Council relaid it as a sewer. 
What the Council were now asking the defen- 
dants to do was the work in connexion with the 
drain serving one house only, and which, therefore, 
could not be considered a sewer. Mr. F. W. Field, 
who answered the summons, said the Council 
served his firm with a notice to relay a drain serv- 
ing several bouses. The drain being a combined 
One, and consequently a fewer, they called upon 
the Council to do the work themselves. That the 
Council did. The work which the Council now 
required them to do was work which had been 
rendered necessary by reason of the repairs which 
were carried out to the sewer. That being so, he 
contended that this work should also be done by 
the Council. Iaspector Scudamore, one of the 
Council's sanitary officers, stated that what the de- 
fendarts were asked to do was to make good the 
drain draining intothe sewer. Mr. Field argued that 
there was no evidence that the branch drain was 
defective before the work was done by the Borough 
Council to the sewer. Oa that point Inspector 
Scudamore was recalled, and said he tested the 
branch drain and found it defective. Mr. Field 
quoted some cases which he wished his Worship to 
peruse before giving his decision ; but Mr. Francis 
said the case appeared to him to be so simple that 
he should make an order upon the defendants to do 
the work required by the Borough Council. Mr. 
Field.— Do 1 understand you to do that without 


referring to the cases? Mr. Francis.—Yes. Mr. 
Field.— D> you give me leave to appeal? Mr. 
Francis.—Yes, you can alwavs do that. Mr. 


Marsden applied for costs, and Mr. Francis allowed 
253.—Times. 


WARNING TO BUILDERS. 


AT the Worship - street Police - court, Messrs. 
Smith & Co., of Carpenters- road, Stratford, were 
summoned for neglecting to give notice of altera- 
tions in Curtain- road: and at the North London 
Police-court Messrs. Wontner, Smith, & Co., of 
Islington, were summoned for neglect of notice for 
work in the New North-road ; and Mr. W. J. Brace, 
in the same court, for neglect to give notice for 
additions, Queen Margaret’s- grove, all at the 
instance of Mr. Henry Lovegrove, District Surveyor 
of South Islington, Shoreditch, &c. The defendants 
in each case pleaded guilty, and the magistrate 
inflicted a nominal fine with costs, 


ALLEGED BREACH OF A BUILDING 
SCHEME AT ST. MARGARET'S. 


On the 18th inst., the case of Hooper v. Bromet 
concluded before Mr. Justice Farwell in the 
Chancery Division. 

This was an action brought by the plaintiff, Mr. 
Thomas James Hooper, against Mr. Mark Kromet, 
for the purpose of restraining the alleged breach of 
a building scheme by the defendant by building 
upon the defendant's land at the corner of The 
Avenue and Ailsa-road, upon the St. Margaret's 
Park Estate, near Richmond, ia contravention of 
the scheme. 

Mr. W. H. Upjohn, KC., and Mr. Beddall 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. Jenkins, K C., 
and Mr. Edw. Clayton for the defendant. 


Mr. Upjohn, in opening the case, said the plaintiff 
was the owner of several houses on the estates in 
one of which he resided. The plot of land which 
belonged to the defendant was a corner plot and 
fronted The Avenue. The plaintiff's house, which 
was most immediately affected, was one in Ailsa- 
road, immediately to the right. It was the plain- 
tiff's case, according to the scheme, that the defend- 
ant was not entitled to project the main front wall 
—treating The Avenue as the front—beyond the 
building line shown on the plan. Even after the 
dispute arose the defendant proceeded to erect 
houses, the end oneof which approached to about 
5 it. only of the end of the property abutting on the 
tootway of Ai'sa-road. All the evidence, so far as 
it was relevant, would be to the effect that the wall 
depreciated the value of the plaintiff's dwelling- 
house immediately adjoining. Counsel produced 
the plan delineating the scheme and showing the 
property and the scheme provided for the yellow 
plot (the church plot), being sutject to the 
same provisions and stipulations as the adjoining 
plots, and that the building line should be 40 ft. 
distant from the frant and tlank roadways of The 
Avenue and Ailsa-road. The defendant denied that 
there had been a breach of the scheme, and there 
was a variety of defences in addition. The 
plaintiff's title was in issue. It was said that tbe 
church land did not atfect the point; that the 
defendant was a purchaser without notice ; and tbat 
the Conservative Building Society was the owner 
in equity of that part of the estate now involved. 
It was contended that the carrying out of the whole 
echeme as originally planned had become impractic- 
able owing to the change of circumstances created 
by the defendant ; but it was said that the plaintitt 
himself had been puilty of a breach of covenant. He 
had roofed over a verandah at the side of his house 
which projected over the building line, and the last 
defence was laciics and acquiescence. Continuing, 
tbe learned counsel said a wall about 8 ft. high sur- 
re unded this property of the defendant. Ailsa-road 
was commenced in December. During that month 
plaintiff noticed that certain trees abutting on the 
Ailsa-road had been removed. He then noticed a 
scaffolding pole reared up, and he at once wrote to 
the defendant. Before he could get an answer 
brickwork appeared above the wall, and the matter 
then went into the solicitor’s hands. 

Mr. Thomas James Hooper gave evidence sub- 
stantially bearing out the statement of counsel, and 
Mr. Ernest Greenwood, a land agent, of Chiswick, 
also gave formal evidence descriptive of the pro- 

erty. 

: Mr. Jenkins submitted for the defendant that the 
restriction which it had been endeavoured to 
enforce against him was inimical to hi3 own land 
and the right to deal with his own land. He asked 
the Court to say that the vendors of the land 
reserved to themselves the right of allowing 
buildings to project over the front or back of the 
line, as they might be advised. He submitted that 
the deviation from the building line was not im- 
portant from a practical point of view. Although 
the detendant’s house came very much closer to the 
tanking line in Ailsa-road than the other houses, it 
was a very long way from the plaintiff's house, 
which would be affected far more if the defendant's 
house were further back on the plot. Deviations 
had been allowed on the estate in other oases— not 
considerable deviations—and there was no reason 
ſor challenging the position of the deſendant's 
house. The learned counsel also pointed out that 
tbey were not dealing with a man who had a legal 
covenant, but one with only an equitable right. 

Mr. Mark Bromet, the defendant, was called, and 
spoke to having purchased the church site on the 
estate. Mr. Raphael, solicitor, who was the third 
party tothe action, was the vendor, and Mr. Morley, 
solicitor, acted for witness. Before he completed the 
purchase he was not aware of any restrictions 
attaching to the property other than those contained 
in the document which was handed to him. After 
he had the deposit, Mr. Morley drew his attention 
to another deed, the terms of which were not 
identical with the terms of the deed the witness 
was first supplied with. Witness put up the 
property for sale under the last-named deed, not 
knowing the ditference in its terms between that 
and the original deed. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said the com- 
plaint by the plaintiff against the defendant was 
that the latter had disregarded the building scheme 
contained in the deed of covenant entered into by 
the trustees of the Conservative Building Society in 
1854. One portion of the St. Margaret's Estate was 
originally reserved for the erection of a church, but 
under the general building scheme (which prescribed 
a building line of 40 ft.) it was stipulated that if the 
church site was used for the erection of dwelling- 
houses, it should come under the terms of tbe build- 
ing scheme, as stated. The site was not utilised for 
a church, and was sold by the predecessor in title 
to the defendant, the plaintiff owning the plot adjoin- 
ing. What the defendant did was obviously in contra- 
vention of the building-line stipulation, because one 
portion of his building came within 4 ft. of Ailsa- 
road. The first defence set up, although he believed 
it to be untenable, led one in a measure to sympa- 
thise with defendant. When he bought the land he 
found in the title deeds a reference to a deed of 
covenant. He made inquiries, and was told that 
the deed was lo3t, there b. irg produced to him a 


dccument which purported to be a copy of the 
original deed, which was not, however, correct, 
because it did not accurately set out Clause 11, 
which related to the church site. Defendant did 
not make any further inquiry, but contented him- 
eelf with taking an indemnity from the vendor. 
When he put up the property for sale he found that 
the deed was not lost, and he obtained it. Upon 
that was founded the argument that the defen- 
dant was not liable for any breach of the 
covenant. When a man, however, bought, and 
had notice of the existence of, a deed, he 
had notice of its contents, and if he chose to take 
the statement of somebody else other than the 
plaintiff in the action as to its contents, that did not 
in any way affect the right of the plaintiff, who had 
not made that statement himself. His Lordship 
further held that the vendor had no power to alter 
or abrogate the building line, and that there was no 
evidence to satisfy him that there had been a breach 
or abandonment of the tuilding-line scheme, which 
had been entered into for the benefit of the whole 
estate. What the plaintiff bad done did not dis- 
entitle him to sue for specific performance. He 
thought there was nothing in the conduct of the 
plaintitf which disentitled him to the injunction 
asked for, and he granted it accordingly. 

Order accordingly. 

Then followed the action against the third party, 
Mr. Raphael, against whom his Lordship made an 
order to pay the costs. 


DILAPIDATED DWELLINGS. 


THE owners of Arnold's Buildings, formerly num- 
bered r to 121 inciusive, were summoned, before 
Mr, Dickinson, at the Thames Police-court, at the 
instance of the London County Council, to show 
cause why an order should not be made to take 
them down or repair them, as they were so dilapi- 
dated as to become unfit for use or occupation. 

The case was before the court a few weeks back, 
but the summons was then withdrawn owing toa 
portion of the buildings being occupied. 

Mr. Collman, who prosecuted, said that to prevent 
any question arising, as in the last case, the sum- 
mons had been amended. The description of the 
buildings had now been taken from the rate-book, 
and did not include the premises specially rated. 
The buildings consisted of 110 tenements or 400 
rooms. la most of the latter there were no win- 
dows, the roof had fallen in, the plaster on the 
ceilings and walls had fallen, and the doors had 
been removed. In some parts the buildings were 
dangerous He had been told 6,o00/. would be 
required to put the place in a proper state of 
repair. 

Mr. Daldy, barrister, who appeared for the 
owners, called evidence showing that the buildings 
cost 19,000/. or 20,0001. to put up, and the sum 
necessary for reconstruction was estimated at 9,000}. 
All that was wanted was money, and when that was 
got the work would be commenced. A company 
with a capital of 40 oool. had been fated. 

Mr. Dickinson said he was entirely with Mr. 
Collman on the subject, but as he did not wish a 
large sum of money wasted he would adjourn the 
summons till March 25, 1904; tben, if the work 
was nct done or in hand, he would most likely make 
the order asked for.—Morning Advertiser. 


BERMONDSEY BOROUGH COUNCIL AND 
SURREY COMMERCIAL DOCKS CO. 


AT Southwark, on Friday last week, Mr. Paul 
Taylor gave his decision in the summons taken out 
by the Bermondsey Borough Council against the 
Secretary of the Surrey Commercial Docks Co. for 
failing to give a building notice in accordance with 
Section 76 of the Metropolis Management Act; 1855, 
in respect to a new workshop within the new 
docks.—Mr, Ryall, Town Clerk, appeared for the 
Borough Council, and Mr. Glen, barrister, defended. 
—The Company contended that they were exempt 
from this Section by reason of their special Act, 
1894, which gave them power to enlarge the docks 
and erect new buildings; and that it had been 
decided that a specitis Act repealed a general Act. 
—Mr. Ryall submitted that the decisions referred to 
had reference only when there was an inconsistency 
in the two Acts.—Mr. Paul Taylor held that there 
was nothing inconsistent in the Borough Council, 
whose duty it was to look after the interests of the 
public, in having building notice. He therefore 
decided in their favour, and imposed a penalty of 
53. and 5/. 5:. costs. 


—— — 


PATENTS OF THE WEEK: 
APPLICATIONS PUBLISHED.* 
12,202 of 1902 —G. G. G. GUET: Fireplaces. 


A heating appliance for increasing the calorific 
power of ordinary fireplaces, the said appliance 
being essentially constituted bv a metal box lining 
the back and the sides of the fireplace, divided by a 
horizontal partition comprising one or several aper- 
tures, placing in communication the two parts of 
this box, the admission of air taking place through 
the sides above and below the partition, the upper 
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portion of the said box communicating with a 
series of tubes or with a hollow arch provided with 
channels for the passage of the gases from the fire, 
the said series of tubes or arch opening into a 
coilector arranged behind the blower of the fire- 
place and provided with telescopic tubes for the 
discharge of the hot air. 

13,002 of 1902.—D. PoGsON: Extension Tables. 


This consists of a fixed middle leaf having guide 
rails on its under side. a sliding leaf on each side o 

the said fixed middle leaf having runners guided in 
the frame ends and engaging between the said rails 
and the under side of the said fixed middle leaf. 


13,676 of 1902.—A. BEGBIE and E. H. BEGBIE: 
Door and like Holders. 

A door and like holder consisting of a case, a bolt 

sliding in said case, a toe-piece of india-rubber, or 

other suitable material, on said bolt, and means for 

applying and retaining pressure on said bolt, and 

for removing said pressure or raising said bolt. 


15,168 of 1902. —W. H. HASLEM : Domestic Fireplaces. 


This relates to domestic fireplaces, especially of the 
class set forth in Patent Specification No. 16,270 of 
1000, wherein a movable fire-grate is employed, and 
the object of this invention is to provide means 
avhich will allow tbe raising and lowering of said 
fire-grate to be easily accomplished irrespective of 
any irregularities in the surfaces of the walls 
adjoining said fice-grate, Or in sald grate, or its 
framework, caused by the warping and twisting of 
said parts or surfaces under the action of heat. Ia 

ing this invention into effect, loose pieces of 
metal, fire-brick, or other suitable material, or 
rollers, or the like, are mounted to intervene between 
the fire-grate or its framework and the walls of 
the fireplace, and the shape of these pieces, rollers, 
or parts, and of the fire-grate or its framework, is such 
that sald loose pieces or the like are enabled, 
throughout the movements of the fire-grate or its 
frame, and in whatever position the latter may be 
held, to cover the openings or space intervening 
between said fire-grate or its frame and the adjoin- 
ing walls. It will thus be seen that on the raising 
or lowering of the fire-grate and parts in connexion 


therewith the said pieces of metal or the like will 


accommodate themselves to any unevenness in the 
shape of said fireplaces, walls, or the fire-grate or 


frame. In this manner the fuei and ashes are 


prevented from passing through or lodging between 


these parts, and any inconvenience and waste that 


migbt be caused thereby are thus avoided. 


3,927 of 1903.—R. J. HUNTER: Kitchen Tables. 
This consists in the combination with a kitchen 


table of a cabinet or receptacle which is divided 
into two compartments, one serving as a flour or 
meal bin or “catch-all,” and the other as a cup- 


board. 


5 150 of 1903.—F. E. GILL: Bath Geysers and like 


Rapid Water-heating Aparalus. 


A bath geyser or like rapid water -heating apparatus, 
comprising a pipe-coil arranged within a suitable 
casing above a burner, wherein the coil-surrounded 
space above the burner is filled or nearly filled 
with pieces of asbestos, firebrick, or like refractory 


substances. 


6,028 of 1903.—W. C. ZIMMERMANN : Draught Ex- 


clucders. 


Draught excluders for doors by means of a movable 
elastic strip in the door-frame, characterised by the 
fastening of this strip in ghort clamps lying beside 
each other, with widened upper parts, which are 
pressed downwards by springs into a stiff conical 
guiding-ledge, thus causing the strip always to be 
preased on the floor. for the purpose of being easily 


moved for closing on uneven floors by this strip. 
9.027 of 1903.—R. W. HUBBARD : Hinges. 


As a new article of manufacture a hinge section or 
member, formed of sheet-metal, and comprising a 


slotted outer part, an inner part, and an interme- 


diate part interposed between the outer and inner 
arts, and having one or more fins extending 


through the slot or slots of the outer part. 
7.541 of 1903.—J. MCEWEN : Siphon-flushing Cis- 


terns and Water waste Preventers for Flushing 


Water-closets, Urinal. and other like purposes. 
A siphon-flushing cistern and water-waste pre- 


venter, consisting of a siphon-pipe having a bend 
and situated within the cistern or tank, the shorter 
leg of which siphon is provided with an enlarged 
or bell · mouthed end that terminates in a cylindrical 
chamber or annular cell in connexion with and 
fixed to said siphon-pipe. 

12,280 of 1902.—T. F. SHILINGTON and J. A. HANNA: 

Air-healing Apr tts or Stoves. 

This invention relates to air-heating apparatus or 
stoves, and has especial reference to heating 
apparatus or stoves of the kind referred to in the 
specification of the prior patent (No. 1,900 of 
1883)—that is to 3ay. stoves that are built up 
in transverse gaddle-st.aped or arched sections, with 
flues for carrying away the smoke and products 
of combustion. The invention has for its objects 
to increase the heating surface, to reduce the 
number of parts to 3 minimum, and to make pro- 
vision for allowing for the expansion and con- 
traction caused by the rise and fall of the tempera- 
ture of the apparatus According to the invention, 
the side limbs of tre said eaddle-shaped sections, 
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instead of terminating at the level of the fire bars, 
are extended downward 
which they are connecte 
permit freedom of 
of the saddle-shaped 
The said sole plat 
ash pit, and is made flat or 8 
surface, and is preferably also ma 
and thickness as to be 
nexion of the dowawar 
saddle-shaped sections to the so 
effected by bolts and nuts. 


12,861 of 1002.—T. M. THOM: Manufacture of Arli 
ficial Marble, Dolomite, and other Stone. 


of manufacturing artificial crystalline 
h process consists in reducing uncal- 
h as waste marble chips, to a 
the same with calcined 
tion of fine impalpable 
xture, mouldin 
ing the latter when dry. 


FFE and A. S. CHADWICK : 


to the sole p 
d by means of joints that 
t of the said side limbs 
sections relatively to the sole 
e forms the bottom of the 
mooth on its upper 
de of such strength 
slightly Hexible. 
dly extended limbs of the 
le plate is preferably 


marble, whic 
cined limestone, suc 
granular condition, mixing 
limestone, reduced to a condi 
powder, slaking the mi 
into blocks, and carbonat 


13.822 of 1992.—J. RADCLI 
Process or Material Employed for Foining Pipes. 
mposition for making 
f the invention bitu- 
h a gritty substance such 
t clay, clinkers, dross, 
in the proportions 
er cent. of gritty 
ts, heated and thoroughly 


This invention relates to a co 
For the purpo 
men is employed mixed wit 
as crushed stone or brick, bura 
sand, ashes, glass, iron, or sulphur, 
of go per cent. of bitume 
substances or thereabou 
incorporated. 
2,371 of 1903.—E. E. 
BRIGGS : Process o 


ATON, W. PFEIFER, and C. H 
f Producing Building Bricks or 
Blocks and Apparatus for use therewith. 


This consists in a process for the manufacture of 
bricks aad blocks from sand, lime, ashes, clinkers, 
and such like in a slaking or mixing cylinder or 
drum, and in the combination for use therewith of 
apparatus, so that the con- 
e cylinder or drum are 


a screening or sieving 
tents a3 they fall from th 


3,846 of 1903.—C. BOOMER: Beton Covers for 


Cover for cables cons'sting of a plate of beton bent 
so as to show in cross sc 
which is higher thaa the d! 
protected, and enlargemen 


wn a curve, the span of 
ameter of the cable to be 
ts at the ends of the 


8,461 of 1003.— F. KIRK : Spring Coiling Machine. 
This consists of a series of radially disposed coil- 


and means to move said plungers, 
the pitch of the coil. 


Mechanical Manu- 
or Cement Mortar 


forming plungers, 
laterally to change 


9,030 of 1903. — F. ROZIER: 
e of Pipes of Beton 
hened with Insertions and Compressed, and in 
Apparatus therefor. 


This consists of a process for the mechanical manu- 
facture of pipes of beton 
strengthened with a 
ing in introducing 
mould having a rotary 
simultaneously to shock 
cement, and in pressing t 
compressing it 
internal core un 


or cement mortar 
said process consist- 
the material into an annular 
movement and subjected 
s which ram down the 
he material vertically and 
by the expansion of an 
der the action of centrifugal force. 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 26. 


of Iingincers.— At the Finsbury 
permission of the authorities, and 
R. P. Howgrave Graham) Mr. | 
illustrated by experiments, 
lectric Discharges.” 
tion of Municipal and County 
Annual General Meeting, continued. 


Junior Institution 
Technical College (by 
on the inv.tation of 
Graham will deliver a lecture, 
on High-Frequency E 


| Mount N e Farm, 33 a. 1 r. 18 p. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 27. 


rated British Institute of Certified Carpenters. 
he new Marlborough Theatre, Holloway-road. 
ated Association of Municipal and County | Margate, Kent.—25, Canterbury-rd., f., y. r. Sal. 
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Ecclesiologica! Society. Visit to 
Andrew Undershaft and St. Katherine 
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Churches of St. 
Cree. Members meet at 
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Engineers. — Visit to Messrs. 


Junior Institution 
ompauy’s Atlas Works, West Battersea.—, Brynmaer-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., BT 


hn Bennett Lawes & 
erry-road, Millwall. 


Builders’ Benevolent 1 nstitution.—Committee meeting. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 1. 
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‘Roman Epigraphy in North Italy.” White Notley, Essex.—Smyrna House, f., v. r. 


A., 
(2) Mr. Harold Brakspear, F. S. A., on 


remen and Clerks of Works’ Institution. — 
Ordinary meeting of t 

King's College, Lom 
Distribution of prizes by Sir W. 


“Roman Villa at 


SATURDAY, JULY 4. 
Northern Architectural Associatio 
Members to assemble et Ripon 
Ripou Cathedral will be visited a 
The party will then procee 
the Hall, and the mo 
Park. The party will 
after viewing which 
the Unicorn Hotel. 


Station at; Kingsland- rd. Nos. 19 and 21 (S), f., v. r. 721. 
; fter lunch at Bayswater.— 14A and 16. Garway - rd., f., y. x. 2 
the Unicorn Hotel. 
veyances to Fo 
Church of St. 
then drive to Skelton Church, 
will return to Ripon to dine at 


untains Abbey, 
Mary, in Studley 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
June 1e.—By S. WALKER & Son (at Torquay). 


Torquay, Devon.—Torwood-st., &c., f. g. r. s 


205“. 7S. 6d., reversions varying from 18 to 

88 yrs. (in numerous lots) . . . . 
Cricket Ground-la., &c., 11 plots of freehold 
building lane... 

By Cronxs’ (at Borough Green). 
Plaxtol, Kent.—Part of Allen's Farm, 17 a. 3 r. 
34 P., f., y. r. 354... . „ . . l . resets 
Ightham, Kent. — Parts of the Ightham Court 
Estate, 13t a Ir. 30 p., f. (in lots) 
June 11.—By G. E. Sworper & Sons (at 
Bishops Stortford). 
Standon, Herts.— Biggin Farm, 220 a. 1T. 23 P., 
f. and C., pp... 
By WHgELER & Son (at Sudbury). 
Great Cornard, Suffolk.— Little Greys Farm, 96 a. 
or. 16 Poy —ñltlIt.·lkt core 6949.7 ˙ 
Various enclosures of land, 35 A., I r. It P., fie 
Newton, Sufiolk.—Two cottages and 3 a. Ir. 
35 p., woe 66 
By FULLER, Moon, & Full (at Croydon). 

Croydon. —1 and 2, Grove-pl., f., w. r. 28. 128. 
156, 158, and 160, Cherry Orchard- rd., f., p. 
By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. (at Newbury). 
East Woodhay, Hants.—Home Meadow, 5a. or. 


A freehold enclosure, 3 a. 1 f. 34 p. f. 
By SALTER, SIMPSON, & Sons (at Attle- 


orough). 
Banham, Norfolk.—Doubie tenement and enclo- 
sures, 18 a. 2 r. 19 p., l. . 8 


Cottage and three enclosures, 12 a. 2 u. 17 p., f.. 
Rockland All Saints, Norfolk.—Farmhouse and 


20 a, 3 r. 11 p., f. and c.. .. . 
Great Ellingham, Norfolk. — Three small farms, 
63 a. O r. 24 py f. andc0cocoo 
Attleborough, Norfolk.—Three small farms, 52 a. 
o r. 5 P., f. and o. ——— . 7 
Various enclosures of land, 79 a. o r. 17 Pe f. and 

C 6 % „„ „„ „ „ D wcccccesccrasconeererceesss reese e 


A freehold farm, 51 a. IT. 23 Pees . . . nees 
By G. NICHOLS, Howes, Å Co. (at Bristol). 
Barrow Gurney, Somerset. Redwood Farm, 

75a 17. 10 Pu, 1. . © eocccercee 
Freeman’s Farm, 196 a. 3 r. 18 p., E 
June 12.— By SANDERS & Son (at Barnstaple). 
5 Devon. — Heale Farm, 125 a. 1 r. 23 P., 
Enclosures of pasture, 5 a. 1 r. 35 Peo f. (including 
oes rights of pasturage)....-. ++ PTA 


S P., ff... e e 
Stoke Prior, Hereſord. Two enclosures, 22 A. I T. 
5 8 f. wee ˖＋˖4˖ 336 „„ „r „ „ „ 6 6 „ 
g By Wm. Weston (at Brighton). 

Brighton, Sussex.—157, Upper Lewes-rd., f., y-r. 
284. „„ „„ e ;, 

une 13.— By EL woR Ty & Son (at 

J 4 Wisbech). 

Tydd St. Giles, Cambs.— House and wheel- 
wright’s shop, BEC 
A freehold enclosure, ah acrkres 


„„ 6 „„ „ „%%% „ mee 


A feu farm, 130 a 3 T- 22 P. , f. and0CCCꝓP‚aauue. 
Tydd St. Mary, Lincs.—Three freehold fields, 
18 a. OT. 15 Pp.. . . f e 


Newton, Cambs. Two frechold fields, 27 a. or. 
0 „ e e e EA a'08 SSS a E E ee 
Leverington, Cambs.—Three freehold enclosures, 
5a. Ir. 9p - „662 „4146 „ 64% Berard 
Messrs. IRELAND (at Norwich). 
Wood Dalling, Norfolk. —The Home and Forest 
Farms, 358 a. OF. 39 P.: f. and ao... 
By fl. J. Wav & Son (at Newport). 
Wellow, Isle of Wight.—Lee Farm and brick- 
yard, 139 a. 1T. 6 p., t.. N 
$ 0 
Marshfield Farm, 33 a. OF. 34 P. f. 
Two freehold fields, 3 a. 2 r. r5 p- esn as 
By A. BURTENSHAW Son (at 
Retford). 
Hayton, Notts. —Freehold farmhouse and 14 a. 
3 r. 23 p. . . . „ „ „rr —*2*̃ 
Various enclosures, 2t a. I T. 39 P., „ 
By Norris & Duvar (at Hertford). 
Munden, Herts.—Brockholds Estate, 377 2. 3°. 


35 Ps 8 ‚ — 75555575 —„4õõõ * 
Hatchett's Estate, 19t a. 2 r. 15 p- .. . ee 
June 15.—By BRODIR, Tims, & Co. 


Dann & Lucas. 
Ash, &c., Kent.—Petting’s Farm, 190 a. 2 r. o p-, 
f., y. r. 198. 148. 64. . . merece 
By Fix & Sows. 
Bermondsey.—82, Southwark Pk.-rd., u.t. 324 
yrs., g. T. 5b. 178., e. f. Fer e go asea 
By HAMMERSLEY, KENNEDY, & Co. 


4; Albert-ter., f. v. T. 35. „ % „% % „%% „% 6% „%% %%% „%%% 
Bx 


6S., v. r. 36. 4 e 
By LIN NET T & LANE. 


Kensal Rise. — 11, Greyhound · rd. (S), u. t. 83 yrs-s 


g. T. Sha y. r. 394. „ . . e 
i By T. H. NEWMAN. 


St. Leonard's-on-Sea, Sussex.—East Ascent, f.g.r. 
14l., reversion in I5 YTS. se.. o é 
Quarry Hill-rd., f. g. r. zad., reversion in 78 yrs. 


fon, —Conversazione, Q to t1.30 p.m. a : y 
Anson, M.P., at 8 p.m. Hoxton.—12 and 14, Pitfield-st. (S), area 865 ft., 


f., v. r. 1154. „„ „ 
38. Hoxton- sq. (S), area 1, 800 ft., f., y. r. 25. 
43 and 44, Hoxton- sq. (S), area 3, 170 ft, f., y r. 

952 


Anerley.—97. Anerley-rd. (S), f., p. 


dern Teddington.— 15, 16, and 17, Broad-st. (S), f., 24. 


1221. were cece ee sees 4444 
10 and tr, Park-cot., with stabling, &c., f., e. r. 


441. 48. ( 953*＋*t 66 6666 
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Wembley, Middy.—Byron-rd., f.g.r.’s 30/., rever- 
sion in 87 8 FCFCCCCCCCCCCCC NOS ae we 
Kensington.—Paiace Gardens-ter., Se , L 8. r.’s 
30¢., U.t. 50 yts., | gr. nil... 
It. John’ s Wood.—Alexardra-rd. „ 1. . r. 8 5840. u. t. 
/// v eee aes 
Strand. No. 145 (S), beneficial jease for al yrs., 
V. x. % ⁵ 2 gid aus Se we Sa RMR ee Wea 
By WILTSHIRE & THurcoon (at Lewisham). 
ILewisham.—-ca, Avenue-rd., u. t. B54 yrs. . r. 305 
W. r. 23. 8898. 
34 and 36, Knowles Hill- Leres., u. t. 651 yrs. ne g. T. 
8 0 ð T N E E T 
91 and 9s Childers-st. “Oat 44 yrs., g. r. 40. 28., s 


@eeeeoerescespeereeseeeernreeeenne ren ooed 


5. r. 2 
By Barch & BALch (at Camden Town). 

‘Camden Town. 14, Rochester - sq., u. t. 40 yrs., 
, . ep eee nees 
S Town. —18, Alma - ct., u.t. 21 yrs., g. r. 4l, 
e etl pce 
20, Bartholomew. rd. „ u. t. 56 yrs., g. r. gl ; p. as 

June 16.—By Broap, WILTSHIRE, & PENNY. 
are —70, 72, and 74, Blythe Vale, u.t. 58 hia ae 
Z. r. 134, 10S., y. r. 961. 
Rotherhithe — 12, Lower rd. (S), ut. 45 ae g. r. 

sé, y. r. god, 
15 to 25 (edi): Chilton- St., P “u. t. 23 yrs. a Er 
E. G TBS Wir: t eased eee wars 
f By C. W. Davigs & Son. 

TE Alfred-st., u.t. 23 yrs., ir 3h 38.9 


eo oe „% %%% „„ „„ 0 


e@ooer*eBeenoe 


6 6 „ „ „%% „„ „6 


y. r. 402. 22... c ae Oe aieae 
Bow.—35, 37, 39 ‘and 41, Candy-st., u. t. 68 yrs., 
ET Glay Wait OBA BS oore isn ran ieas 
Leyton.—7 to 13, Kenilworth- villas, u. t. 771 yrs., 
gr. 35. 155., Yre ti) See ee ee ee ee erry 


By HAROlL D GRIFFIN. 
Battersea. —33, 35 and 37, Yelverton-rd., u. t. 73 


Yrs., g. T. 107. 195., w. r. Q3% 12. 
Wandsworth. an and 7 Tonsley Hill, ut. 58 
VES gr. Bl, Vil ↄ Z eae eee 


‘Clapham. —28 wad 3 St. 

304. 128. o.. >. CEE „ 
By Maxset & Rowe. 

Norwood. —68, Harold- tda u.t. 75 yrs., g. r. 13., 

y r. B5. 


Andrew’s-st., ſ., w. r. 


„ „„ „„ „ 6 6 66 „6 „ „ „ „060 


6 % % „ „% % %% % „% eee „eee 


By WHEATLEY & ScRIVEN. 
Clapham. —9. Binfield- rd., u. t. 35 yrs, g. r. tol, 
FVV 
By STANDRING & GARBUTT (at Gainsborough). 
Ilisterton, Notts. — Four freehold farms, 389 a. 
l 2r. 32 P.. y. r. 4204. 6669 %%% „66 „46% 
Freehold closes of land, 13 a. o r. 9 p. 
Four freehold cottag es 
‘Town-street, a freehold residence, pp 
By Waters & Raw ence (at Salisbury). 
Broad Chalke, EER freehold farm, 106 a. 1 r. 


Six tals cottages and 20 a. 2 r. 7 p.. 
Various enclosures, 45 a. 2 r. 38 p., f. 
Cottage, farmyard, and 6 a. or. 38 p., f 1. 
‘tower alke, Wilts.—A freehold farm, 143 a. 3 r. 
t4 Po Yr: / caters 
Part of Messcombe ‘ed sao 2 4. 3 r. 3 p., f. 
Watercress bed, tere 
A freehold 1 10 a. r. Seige 
June 17.— By BAXTER, PAYNE, & Lerrer. 
Bromley, Kent.—137 to 143 (odd), Widmore· rd. 
, (coachbuilder's yard and premises), f., . r. 
5 91“. 28. 


„„ %% % „% o’ 


„%%% ane 


6 6 % „ „ 000 


552 26 „ „% % %%8h ꝶ„f „%% 6% % %%% %%% „„ „% „ „% „%%% 6 


147; 85 155, 159, and 161, Widmore- rd., f., ' 


oyr. 

areas Kent.—The Vine, Belmont, u.t. 744 
and 3t rs „ g. r. 24“. 148. 6d., y. r. 170. 

Foster & CRANFIKLD. 

e — No. 20; (S), area 740 ft., 

u. t. 269 yrs., g. r. nil, y. r, 8. 
By Percivat Hopson. 

Finsbury Park. — 20, 22, 26, and 28, Hermitage-rd., 
u. t. 80 yrs., g. r. 261., v. r. 1 Musee wise 

Stoke Newington. —15, W u.t. 46} yrs., 


esco veco „„%„„%„„%„ „ „ „0% „% „ done peeneeaee ee oe 


0 


Nr, Sle „ Vila r a wbe 8 sees Aude 
Finchley. — 74, Lincoln- rd., u.t. 81 yrs., g. r. 
6l. 105., er, ol. e „ 


By HUMBERT & FLINT. 
Epsom, Surrey.—South-st., Mount Hill and 3 a. 
o r. 32 p., f., v. r. 125%.. N 
REGA Šurrey. —Grove- -rd., » The Homestead, u. t. 
4 S., B. r. 151. 58., y. r. O5% wee 
ies Nokes & NOkgs. 
Holloway.—7, Stock Orchard-st., u. t. 39 yS., 


„see „„ 


% ͥ ZT 
Camberwell.— 14 PE 16, Edmund- st. (S), f., y. r. 
672. 15. e e e e 
13, 20, and 2a, Edmund. “ste, f., w. r. 932. 12s. 
Caledonian- rd.— 163 and 167, Copenhagen-st., ut. 
37 YTS., 8 W. r. 1894. 16 
St ien. st., &c., i. g. r. 58/4, u. t. 484 yrs. s5 


sae % % ———— pot 


g. r. 352... 
By Dog As vou NG & Co. 
Enfield. Bush Hill Park, 3, Wellington-rd., u. t. 


85 yrs.. E r OMe ctw tenses aedecv esse 
23, 32, 38, and 48, inetd e u. t. 5 
E r. 42/., W. VC 
73 and 787 elli: ngton-rd., u. t. 86 Yisa g. r. 180. 
CCC • —a —— 
2, 3, and 9. 0 ueen Anne's- pl., u. t. 86 yrs., K. r. 
f. ⁰¶⁰ varaaw oo 
1, 2, and 7, Dryden- rd., u. t. 86 yrs., g. r. “aad, 
v. r. 1504. i e ere 


By Acock & TAVLER (at Bourton-on- 
the- Water). 
Clapton-on-the-Hill, Gloucester. — The Manor 
Farm, 260 a. Ir. 21 p., fo soosse coe 
By FRANKLIN & So (at Braintree). 
Great and Little Dunmow, Essex.—Mark’s Hill 
Estate, 212 a. rr. 28 p., . Tee 
Crouche’s Farm, 70 a. 1 r. 14 P, f. and c.. 
Cottage, brick- kiln, and 26a. 1 r. 1 p.. f. and c. 
Marks Farm, 185 a. o r. 4 p., ff. 
NMaple's Farm, 53 a. 3 r. 39 p., ſfft]JJ..... 
Longcroft and Further Fields, 12 a. 1 r. 31 p, f 
The Old House Farm, 50 a. 2 r. 7 p., f. and c. 
1 and Hammond’s Crofts, 8 a. 3 r. 


eseten „„ „ otto „% „%% „ „% „% „% on „ „„ 


F Ju Freehold cottage tenements 1 o's 
Homelye Farm, 116 a o r. 31 p., f.. 
Four enclosures, 27 a. O r. 6 p., f. 


75° 


295 


1,005 


Great JT) inmow, 


he ae 
Redhill. Surrey. —Claremont- oa .,a plot of build- 


Hoxton.—108, Murray- st., 


5 i and 46, j6, Bessborough- pl., u. t. 19} yrs., 


Camberwell. —3, Graham-st. „f., e. r. 262, 
Peckham.—2 


Thurnham, Kent.—Long Tun Wood, 228 a. 2r. 
6 
East Pecan J Kent.—Freehold building “land 


Essex.—Rectorial tithe rent- 
charge of 1814. Pree 

Little Dunmow, Essex. "Manor of Dunmow (late 

the Priory) with i its fines, rights, &c. 0c. 

June 18.—By CHESTERTON & Sons, 
oe —Campden Hull, Hornton Cottage, 
yrs, g. r. 304., y. r. 1802, sees ce oe, 
S Hill, The Grey House, with studio, 


u.t. 51] yre., K. r. S Velo Gale <actesesanwaes 1,250 
2 and 4, Phillimore-mews, u.t. 51} yrs. „ gr 

eT A /// ee E E 3,280 
2, Lexham-gdns., u. t. 67 yrs., g. r. 25l., y. r. 160/. 350 


By G. "ERNEST CLARKE. 
Walthamstow.— 5 and 32, Beaconsfield-rd., f. 
Waele Sil. (8e ice hncee Sia pea Cate A eae e.. 
By FaRrEBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 
Sleaford, Lincs. — Scredington Manor Estate, 


ira RTE f ⁰ ches 6,250 
Wingrave, Bucks. AA freehold cottage and ga. 
r E . goo 


y MARTEN & Carnaby. 
Dulwich, hema Thurlow Park-rd., ut. 


EE CPO wee %%%% %%% es wet eo OOF e „%%% „6 „6 


Clapham am.—-2, Thomcife rd., u. t. 78 yrs., g. r. 

64. 108. BW 454. Cove 6 6 06 me 
aC. C. & T. Moore. 

Mile End. 155 to 720 even), Tomer ard 

u.t. 5 W 


EE EEE %%% %„%% %%% „„ „ „% „% % „„ „„ „„ „% „„ „ „ „6% „„ 6„ 


Pe „%%% %%% „„ 


37i. 
Rotherhithe. —Rotherhithe-st., ; The Three Com- 
passes p.-h., f., y. r. 60 l 
Poplar.— 51, Wells-st. e f., Wr. 244. 144. sae 
Bow.—t2, Selwyn-rd., u. t. 43 YTS f. r. 4, y. r. 28%. 
By Newson, EDWARDS, & SHEPHARD. 
Stepney.—ra, 14. 16, 22, 24, 26, and 28, Rhodes · 


well- rd. (s.), f., W. I 2214. re ee 46 „% % „ „ „6 „6 060 „„ „ 2,630 
s and 6, Georgina-pl., C 320 
Georgina - pl, ſ. g. r. 12. reversion in 34 yrs.. 300 


Stoke Newington. —19¢, Lordship-rd., u. t. 711 yrs. 
g. r. r2/, 125., e. r. 80. err rT 
36 ena 6 64, Maury-rd., u t. 74 yts., 11 g. r. 134. 5 r. 

o 


695927 0 % %%j% „„ „„ „6 „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „6 „ 0 


canonbury. —38 and 40. Canonbury- pk. North, 


u. t. 33 yrs., g. r. 87. 28. 4d., y. r. 922ꝝ2:ꝑtiUi ss 

1, 3, apd 5, Canonbury-st., u. t. 15} yrs., g. r. 
12/., q. r. 98“. ariede nass 
Barnsbury. —74, Muriel- st., f., y. r. 1 
Holloway. — 165, Isledon- rd „ u.t. 561 yrs., g. r. 
I 8 
Finsbury Park.— 55 and 50. Elwood-st. . UC 73 
yrs, g. r. 124. 128, y. r. 652. 

By HARRIE STACEY. 


„ % „„ 


Crowhurst, &c., Surrey. Black Grove Farm, 


1734. o r. 4 p., f. „ „„ „%%% „„ „ „„ „%%% „ „% „„ „ „66 „ oo 
Two enclosures, 12 a. 2 r. 4 p 


ing land, f. 


y Stinson & Sows. ee: 
Finsbury Park. —68, Blackstock-rd. (s.), ut. 68 
yrs., g. r. 6l, e.r. 1004 


2 2 6 „ „„ eoe VR eon „%% „„ eee 8 ce 


u. t. 39 yrs., B-T. 5. 58, 


ee ee %% „%% „„ „„ „„ „„ „ 60 „ „„ „„ „0 0 „ „66 „„ „„. 


W. r. 44. 48. 


Hackney.— 24, 26, 43 to 55, 63 to 73 (odd), North- 


Stir fey d 3.638 
North - st., a plot of building land, f., y. r. 127. as 210 
Islington.—20, Upper-st. (s.), f, y. r. 1500. ꝑ 500 
Nor wood. — 51, Belvedere-rd., f., y. T. 4514. 460 


„ v. r. 60 


(EE % „% „„ „ „% „„ „6 „6 66 „6 „6 „ 


320 
315 


to 22 (even), Funhead-gr., u. t. 


79 YTS.» g. T. 400, w. r. 274“. OS. core ecencneeee 2,040 


Kennington.—65, Lower Spigo la., c., y. r. 


40. 168. e —— ——— — ———¶——— — mt 0 LE E O „ „6 0% „% „ „ 305 
Wandsworth-rd.—No. 512 (s.), f. „yr. 60 0. as 900 
By VarLey & LocKkING. 
Mile End.—66, Harford-st., u.t. 14 yrs., pr 


30. 105., y. r. 367. 


By Lancrivce & FREEMAN (at Maidstone). 


210 


Boxley, Kent.—Cow Beck and Beechy Woods, 


72a. 0r. 20 Dig f o.oo. he ness 38h 


o.oo wees 


withitwo cottages thereon, 28 a. 2 r. 31t p. 
Leaver's Farm, 139 a. Qr. 20 p., f. 

Hollingbourne, Kent. — Broad -st., three ‘plots of 
land „ % „ „% 6 „%% „% „ „% %%% %%% „% %6% „% „% „%% „«.·„ „ E EEE EE EE 

' June 19. —By Bist & Sons. 
Bermondsey. —10, 11, 12, 13, 2£, 26, and 27, 
rge-rd., f., w. r. 208 IIIIl. 995955 2 
34 a 36, Ambrose-st. . u. t. 334 yrs., g. r. 82, 
W. r. 148. „„ „„ „„ „„ „ „% „% „ „„ „% „ % „ % EREE] 0 0 
Rotherhithe. as, Rotherhithe- st. 0 ) area 2,700 


Hampstead a 39A, 17 and 9055 Heath st. (s.), 
u. t. 641 YTS., g. T. 456.5 V. r. 309“. 1222... 

By Riper & Sone. 
St. Albans.—St. Peter's-st., The Queen Adelaide 
Tavern, &c., f.g.r. 30/., reversion in 30 yrs. 
Westbourne Park. —26, All Saints’-rd. (s.), u.t. 60 
YTS., g. r. tel., W. r. 55.. 188. 

By A. J. SHEFFIELD. 
Ramsgate, Kent. Ganed ten freehold named 
residences, y. r. 236. e ARRE 
By WiıtLis, Croucn, & Lee. 

Ealing.—Site of 250 and 282, Uxbridge-rd. West, 
also a block of land in the rear, ſ., pp.. 
Uxbridge-rd. West, f. g. T. 124. 10s., reversion in 
73 yrs. 395 


Contractions used in these lists. F. g. r. for freehold 
ground- rent; l. g. r. for leasehold ground-rent; i. g. r. for 
Improved ground. rent; g. r. for ground rent; r. for rent; 
f. for freehold ; c. for copyhold; l. for leasehold ; p. for 
possession ; e.r. for estimated rental ; w. r. for weekly 
rental; q. t. for quarterly rental; y. r. for yearly rental ; 
u.t. for unexpired term; p.a. for per annum; yrs. for 


2,520 


1,375 


240 


4,250 


2,530 


=: % % „ „„ EEIE RESTEZ EEEEETEE] 


years; la. for lane; st. for street; rd. for road ; sq. for 
ter. for terrace; cres. for crescent ; : 


square; pl. for place ; 
av. for avenue; gdns. for gardens; yd. for 
grove; b. h. for beer-house; p.b. for public- ho 
offices ; s. for shops. 


d ; gr. for 
ouse ; o. 


s in. to 2 


6 in. Rub 


for 


PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


,“ Our aim in this list is to give, as far as possible, the 


average prices of materials, not n 


shou 


Thames Ballast sse 6 


0 
Best Portland Cement. 30 o per ton, delivered. 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime. . 


20 


ecessurily the lowest. 
ity and quantity obviously affect prices—a fact which 
ould be remembered by those who make use of this 


1 per 1,000 alongside, in river. 


at railway devot 


information. 
BRICKS, &e. 
£s 
Hard Stocks .... 1 15 
Rough Stocks and 
Grizzles........ I 12 0 57 
Facing Stocks. 2 12 0 a 
Shippers 2 5 O 5 
Flettons . 1 7 6 15 
Red Wire Cuts. 1 12 0 50 
Best Fareham Red 3 12 0 30 
Best Red Pressed 
Ruabon Facing 3 o o 50 
Best Blue Press f 
Staffordshire .. 4 5 0 12 
Do. Bullnose .... 411 0 i 
Best Stourbridge 
Fire Bricks .... 4 8 o ” 
GLAZEZD Bricks. 
Best White and 
Ivory Glazed 
Stretchers...... 13 O 0 i 
Headers ........ 12 Q 0 77 
Quoins, Bullnose, 
and Flats...... 17 0 o ši 
Double Stretchers 19 o o 10 
Double Headers.. 16 0 o 55 
One Side and two i 
Ends.......... 19 O o ú 
Two Sides and 
one End 20 0 0 ‘i 
SR ay a Chambered 
Squints . .o o o ï 
Best Dipped Sat 
Glazed Stretch · 
ers and Headers 12 © o n 
Quoins; Bullnose, 
lats...» .. 14 Q o 90 
Double Stretchers 15 o o ïi 
Double Headers.. 14 @ o m 
One Side and two 
En 3 35 o 0 i | 
Two Sides and ; 
one End ...... 15 0 o 70 
Splays Chamfered, 
Squints........ 14 @ 0 "` 
Second uality 
Whiteand Dipped 
Salt Glazed .... 2 @ 0 
Thames and Pit Sand 6 9 per 


90 10 
n mn 
os 0 
n m 
17 8 
ta ta 
9 ww 
10 te 
eo n 
, ee 
oF 20 
re m 
(Z) n 
ce 0 
1 ve 
t: oe 
ts 09 
19 a] 
oy 99 
t n 
n es 

less than best. 

mes delivered, 


6 
orz.— The cement or lime is exclusive of the ordinary 


charge for sacks. 


STONE. 

3. 
Ancaster in blocks .... I 
Bath xr 7 
Farleigh Down Bath. 1 8 
Beer in blocks .... 1 6 
Grinshill 1 10 
Brown Portland i in blocks 2 2 
Darley Dale in blocks.. 3 4 
Red Corsehill i 2 5 
Closeburn Red Freestone 2 
Red Mansfield „, 2 4 


Yoru STONE—R odin 795 Quality. 
.d. 
Scappled random blocks 2 10 per ft. cube, deld. rly. depée. 


6in.sawn two sides land- 


ak to = (under 


Ditto, Ditto 
3 in. Sawn two sides 

slabs (random sizes).. o 111 
in. Sawn one 
bs 

sizes oe eS eee oe eee 0 71 

14 in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto o 6 

Best Harp York— 


side 


landings to sizes( under 
40 ft. s 
two sides 

Ditto ev 6 66 0 


3 in. sawn two sides 


slabs (random sizes) 1 s 


Grey Stone Ligne 108 6d. 
Stourbridge Fire-clay in sacks 27s. 6d. oe per ton at rly. dpt. 


Scappled random blocks 3 o per ft. cube 
6 in. sawn two sides, 


per yard, delivered. 


d. 
11 per ft. cube, deld oy co 


ager po s foot super. 
6 in. go f mpor.) two sides saa 


aU— 22 2 8 pae R. supar 40 


s in. self-faced random P i 
„6665 6 2 6660 S. N 97 
Hopton Wood (Hard Bed) in dlocks 2 3 per ft. cube. 
71 n 1 6 in. sawn both deld. peed ng 
sides landings s 7 4 per. 
d. rly. d depot 
oe oe 90 3 in, do. 1 Do 50 
SLATES. 
in. in. Lsd. 


so X 10 best blue Bangor. . 13 a 6 per 1000 or 1200 at ry.dep. 


90X12 „ ” ” 
10 Xx 10 best seconds „ 
20 K 12 „ 10 os 
16X 8 best ji 
20X10 best blue Portma- 
doc . 13 50 
16X8 best blue Portmadoc 6 so 
soX1o best Eureka un- f 
fading green.... 15 a 6 


. 13 17 6 
12 15 0 
13 10 0 

7 0 0 


20X12 51 is 17 a 6 
18 X 10 i 71 1210 0 
16x 8 i 15 10 5 O 
20X 10 permanent green Irr O 0 
18 X 10 ry) s 230 
16X 8 71 7 610 0 


2733228 


[See also tage 671. 
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COMPETITIONS AND CONTRACTS. 


(For some Contracte, &., still open, but not inalu ed in this List, see previous issues.) 


COMPETITIONS. 


Nature of Work. By whom Advertised. Premiums. 85 7 


Machinery for Lifting Boats . . ... ... ...... .. . . . . . . . Austrian Government . . ... . . 100,000 Kronen, 73.000 Kronen, an! 50,000 Kronen .. ...... Mar. 3, 1904 


CONTRACTS. | 
a a a ³ / ee 


Tend 
Nature of Work or Materlals. By whom Required, Forms of Tender, &c., supplied by be ee 
*Artizans’ Dwellings. Elm- groove. e Brighton Borough Councll ............ Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Brighton. . . ...... | June 30 
*Road Widening and Surface Water Drainage menace ots Bromley U. D. C2. . .. Council's Survevor, Bromley, Kent EAEE OA do. 
Store Premises, Waterloo- rot . . | Uxbridge U. D. C.. .. W. L. Eves ex, Architect, 54, High- street. Uxbridge . ‘es e e do. * 
Cast-iron Pipes. Winder mere ners 1 Grasmere U. D. C... . . . . . .. Fox & Tatton, Civil Engineers, Council Ottices, Grasmere . E do. | 
Road Works, Alpha-road and others ... . | Croydon Town Counell.. . . F. C. Lloyd, Town Hall, Crovdon . S da. ' 
Water Works Extension. Hanger III. | Salcombe (Devon) C. D. C. Thome & Ault, Engineers, 47, Victor ia-street, S.W. v... do. 
Electric Power Station Works, Neepsend ..........8. 0c ce Shethe?d Corporation .......... errta S. E. Fedden, Commercial-street, Shefië l a4 ——422—42222—— do. | 
Additions to Schools. Coach-rd., & Quay-st., Whitehaven IPTA —. Dees, Aea E Somerset House, W hitehaven.. eee do. ö 
Vestry, Bethesda Church, Hafod, ne ir Pontypridd eas 180 8 8 Rev. Joseph J ames, Dyffryn Villa, Hao 4444222 — f do. 
Bridge Works, Cockerton Bridge . Darlington Corporation . . G. Winter, Borough Surveyor, Darlington do. 
Additions to Car Sheds, Rawmarsh-road.,, . . Rotherham Corporation . J. Platts, Architect, High-street, Rotherham 77CCCCCCCC do. 
Villa, Llantwit Vardre. Wales.. F e A. Bryant, Architect. Pontypridd . . e do. 
Additions to Parish Church. Ulverstun CCC Austin & Paley, Architects, Castle Park. Lancaster... e do. | 
Street Works, Oxford-road . Pe, —tI 2 . ã . .... West Hartlepool Corporatlon 8 J. W. Brown, Borough Engine er, West Hartlepool..... e do. | 
Additions to Schools, Osborne- street C Brodrick, Lowther & Co., Architects. Lowgate, Hull es. do. | 
Granite Road M tal el. SOO tons) . . . e . Dover Town Connell. - . | OWN Clerk. Castle Hill House, Dover ..... aleer do, 
Road Works, South-road . . .. . Handsworth (Staffs) E. D.C. . . II. Richardson, Civil F ngineer, Council House, Handsworth.. e do. 
Road Improvement Works, Newton... Blackwell R. D. C. . s | H. Sileock, Surveyor, 67, Westgate, Mansfield... F do. 
Road Widening and Drainage Works, e Bromley (Kent) t. D.. n. Survevor, Council Otfices. Bromley, son bea E EE do. 
Road Works, O<ear-road and cth ers. . e City of Aberdeen Land “Ass: ciation] Walker & Duncan, Civil Engineers, Aberdeen. . e do. | 
Road Works, Churcli- road . n e Cheriton (Kent) U. B. G. . A. Atkinson, Publle Offices. Cheriton.. do. ! 
New Electric Power Station . . ..... ..... . . . . . Shetlield Electric Light Committee Engineer, Electric supply Department, Commercial-st, Sheffield . do. | 
*Furnishing of Schools at Parkeston 3 . Ramsey School Board e. e . J. W. Start, Architect, Colchester. o July 1 
Wood Paving R Ou. yyy | Hammersmith Council .. esa I BIE ouch Surveyor, Town Hall, Hammersmith eee e do. 
Bridge Works, Wilmington, Hull. CCC . W. J. Cud worth. Engineer, York.. e do. 
Bridge Works, Langley Br idge RTA A .. East 1 C ‘ounty. Council | Saeed I. J. Wood, Civil Engineer, County Hall, Lewes. . e do. 
Church, Walton-le-Dale.. . DUI Committee ce, The Vicar, the Vicarage, Walton-le-Dale, Lanes cosees se do. 
Sewerage Works.. 171. | Watt d CoE: erreren] I. M. Turner. Council Ottices, Watford. ee E do. 
Foot Bridge, near Flass Hall. Durham. Bran ton U. ). C. 5 . . J. MeKenzſe. Surveyor, Langley Moor 6 do. 
Alterations, &c., to Printing Works. Finkle-st.. “Kendal Messrs, Bateman & Hewitson . S. Shaw, Architect, Kendal . see e 1 do. 
Demolition ‘of Buildings, the Jam: Works, Roodee ...... Chester Gas Compan v kee Belton, Engineer. Gasworks. Rondee, Chester... „ do. 
Alterations to Council Offices. . Lower Bebington C. D. C. . H. W. Corr ie. Survexor. Lower Bebington, Cheshire. 388 b do. 
Additions to Farm-steading, Calrnpark, ‘Aberdeen . . Mr. M'Lean . asia he A. Stronach & Son, 20, Belnont-street, Aberdeen . N S do. 
Sewerg. O.. cesses Widnes Cor poration. Pieced 1 . J. S. Sinclair, Civil Engineer, Town Hall, 5 e 
Additions, Cottage Hospital, Coldstream, Berwickshire e A. M. Porteous, Coldstream.. e ee ee 
Hotel, Aber, near Caerphillx . . . . . . . . e H. Snell, Architect. Stanwell: ‘road, “Ponarth Seer de see ens es e ee 
C. S. Nelson, Architect. 15, Park- row. Leeds . risie 


262 % „% „% 


Warehouse. &c., Priestley Mill, Pudsey. Yorks... 
Additions, St. James’ Central Schools, Ashton-under. L. 
Mortuary, &c., at Cottage Hospital, Bingley Ora 


F. George & Son, Architects, Old-square, Ashton- under- Ly ne 
W. R. Minns, Architect. 13, Market- street. Bingley . 
R. & W. Dison, Architects, 5, Eastgate, Barner... sees 


CORTHT OED COO 


— 
= 
Tananan 
8 8 8 
ts 
— — — — re pre ee ee. j- 
— -- — — — Oe ‘g 


*Painting, Repairs. North Dispensary, Lisson-grove, Ke. 


Four Blocks of Five Storey Dwellings, at 1 „ London County Council sasse 


„Four Blocks of Dwellings in Fulford-street ............., Metropolitan Borough Be ads 


he Wire Tr ellls Hotel, Barnsley. 9 815 000 ee 
Paving Works, &c., Bon Accord and Ellison-streets cee] Hepburn t.. P. C. . . .... | — Curry, Surveyor, Hebburn. . . . .. .. ..... . i oo: 
Two Cottages, Weston, near Beccles,, Se „%%% „„ „„ „ „ 0 oon Captain Barne %%% HOTEL OER HHO ORE EOE „ A. Pells, Architect, Beccles 99955964460 „ OOF COOTER AHO Ore 6 „%%% „„ „„ 6 6 „6 2. do. 
Water Supply Works, near Barusley . . . .... .. . Royston U. D. C. . ] J. H. Taylor, Civil Engineer. Barnsley ooe. do. 
Store Premises, Horbury Bridge . . . . .. .. Horbury Indus. Co-op. Soc., Ltd...) W. & D. ‘Thornton, Architects, Oates-street, Dewsbury .. pane do. 
Road Works, Owler-!ane. Birstall .......... aeren] ilk Well (Yorks) Hospital Board .. W. Middlebrook, Hudderstleld-road, Birstall ti do, 
Additions to Offices, College- road . . . . . . . .. .... . . Great Crosby (Lanes) U b ..... Anderson & Crawford, Architects, 36, Dale-street, Laverpoot ATE sla 3 
Lodge. Harold Park, Low Moor ... . . .. . . . . . . . . Bradford Corporation . . F. E. P. Edwards, Architect, Brewery-street. Bradford . A A 8 
Kerbing, &c. Rugby Gardens .. e eee | Ashford e ciaeeawccetsiuseees W. Terrill, Surveyor, Ashford, Kent. do. 
*Supply of Glazed Stoneware Drain Pit es . | Brighton Borough Council ...........| Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton . . e do. 
„Timber Stables at Northampton . .. . 4 . . Midland Railway Co... . . Company's Architect, Cavendish House, Derby do. 
Pumping House. &c., for Machinery at Cudworth . do. do. 10 
„Engine Bits at Derby . —.T. —'⸗n f. do. do. e 
New Cottage and Alterations to Police Station.. .. County of Southampton .... County Surveyor, The Castle. Winchester —————:̈ů .⸗—ñ' 4 . iresi do 
Twelve Cottages, ao -av., York Town, Surrey W. J. Hodaon, Civil Engineer, Vectis, Camberley ..... ee d 1 
Library Buildings . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . | GAS RN] Corporation. . . . . . . J. R. Rhind; Architect, Invernec-- 4 —Ly 222 ere 8 
Seventy Houses, Wales CCC | Clifynydd Building Chub . e A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd neses e e e e do 
Science Buildings, Louth.. e . CHUAaIMINAL School Governors ......... E. E. Bentley, Architect, 20, Corn Market, Louth.. wh Veuve KEN Con EGS be be d0. 
100 Houses, Park Estate, Treforest . . Building Club... · 2 ... A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd 3 FC io 
Cottage and Additions to Police Statlon, Romey saniar Hants County Council . W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, Winchester Serre e do 
Road Works, Oak leid Terrace-road, Hooton. . . . . .] Wirral R. D. C...... . . . . .. T. Davies. 633, Kingsland-road, Blrkenhead. e do. 
‘Additions to Schools .. „ . ee. Louth Lines) Grammar SchoolGovs | E. E. Bentley, Architect, Grimsby. e e osiessss do. | 
Granite Betts ......... „„ aeni Tan . . Radeliffe (Lanes) U. D. C... ... W. L. Rothwell, Surveyor, Council Offices, Radcliffe . ————'.Vrdĩ—.1 J w 6 
Malnlaying (3.378 yards) . seacccsecscccsesecteccvesccsccses.| Peatherstone U. D.C.. nie F. B. Rothera, Engineer, Featherstone, Yorks eee e "ae 
„Town Hall at Wellington... cceccceecececsceccessece e Wellington (salop) Markets 05. C. R. Dalgeish. Architect, Wellington, Salop . an 
Hot-water Warming ‘Apparatus... . Middlesex Asylum Visiting Commit. Clerk to the Napsbury Asylum Committee, Guildhall, . do | 
əAlterations to 403-409, Mile End-road . e Whitechapel Union... oo...) Office of the Guardians, 74. Vallance-road, Whitechapel, ) ee 155 : 
*Supply of Steam Boiler and Setting same. . baddingtôn Borough Council... Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddington . . . 8 do | 
Additions to Schools, Abergele. Wales.. .. EPA e School Governors. . . . F. Bellis, Architect, 204, High-street. Bangor... e do. 
Additions to Workhouse, Wicklewood.. Forehoe (Norfolk) Guardians... J. O. Bond, Architect, 15, Upper King-street, Norwich es „„ 385 
Rebuilding Culvert, 1 Horsington (Lanes) .. Horncastle R. D. C. . 6 e. H. White, Surveyor, 4, Church. lane, Horncastle . . sees do 
Road Works, Rothes- Tad. . . . . . Dorking C. D. C. sss G. Somers Mathews, Engineer, 64, South-street, Dorking . 88 5 ao: 
Additions to Premlsees . e ee ee eee. NANCY MOE! ( Ireland) i in. 1 Covop. Soe | The Secretary, Society s Offices, Nantyinocl wevscacevedvenvencssucvacceddeves do 
Sewers, &., Tay-street, and others ..... Perth Town Connell . . . . .. . . . . R. M'Killop, Burgh Surveyor, 12, Tay-street, Perth l . . da 
Alterations to Presbyterian Church, Castle Dawson —— J. Houston, Architect. King’s Court, Belfast . . e cote do. 
Four Houses, Vietorla- road. Dartinouth. ... . ... . , —Lͤ—y—3 . —•—. E. H. Back, Civil Engineer. Dartmouth CCC do. 
Public Conveniences near Town Hall , . e e ee. Falmouth Corporation oo... . . Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Falmouth . . . . oenen. do. 
300 Workmen's Cottages, Glanamman, Wales 8 . . Gelliceldrim Colliery Co. . . . W. David, Surveyor. 97, Oxford- street. Swansea . . . . do. 
University Buflalings. Glasgoww4.!:: . e J. Miller, Architect, 15, Blythwood-square, Glasgow ....... — do. ` 
Two Labourer's C ttag es . Stranorlar (Ireland) R. D. C... G. M“ Laughlin. Board Room. Workhouse, Stranorlar. . . . . do 
300 Cottages, Glaniamon, Wales nsneseseenecssscaccsenees| COlltery CO. D. J. Michael, Architect, 97, Oxford-street, Swansea ee do. 
Additions to Business Premises ..... Nanty moel Indus. Co-op. Soc., “Ltd The Secretary, Companx's Offices . Nantymoel, Wales.. do. 
Club Premises, 87 and 88, Beresford. street. Woolwich| Labour Club Committee ....... J. O. Cook, 1A. Eleanor-road, Woolwich .. ...n... e. July 7 
*Erection of Pavillon at Recreation Ground . ... New Southgate Rec'tlon Grad. Con C. G. Lawson. Counell Offices, Palmer's Green, . . . . . . July 8 
Erection of Boundary Wall, Tyers-street, Vauxhall S26 Lambeth Guardians vee verene. Guardians’ Offices, Brook- street, S. E... © FOO POs 00s 000 004 o0e eee teense tee ETTET E do 
Boundary Wall. Bowman-lanue, Dartford, Kent. . Dartford Int. Hospital Committee e Union Workhouse, West Hill, Dartford . .. —᷑ —L' ——⁊.— (Lu- 2. 0 July 10 
Granite Road Meta. . . . . Hasleworth (Suffolk) U. D.C. C. H. White, Council Offices, Hales worth. . n, sol July 11 
*Pulling Down and Rebuilding Club Premises . . . . Labour Club & Institute, Woolwich C. W. Brooke, 63, Finsbury-pavement, E. C.. . „ .] July 13 
St. Marylebone Guardians . . A. SAXON Snell, 22, Southampton Buildings, Chancery-lane, W. C. 8 do. 
atus seceececcescescocececeeee.| Metropolitan Asylums Board.. Office c af 15 Board, Embankment. E.C. Soe e. e eee eee cesses ee ee 
D Wore. PATINE Yards, %% escdsnisnded. . St. George's Union.. e Hall. 54, Bedford-square, W. C.. VC | July 15 
ene &e. vu ve Smalburgh Union ~. . . . . . ... J. J. Lee, Architect, 26, Great James-street, Bedford-row, W.C. veel July 20 | 
*Erection of School Buildings . . ... . .... ... East Ham School Beard .. . . .] R. Ta. Curtis, 120, London Wall EC NN . . . . . . do. 
*Dwelling House, &c., near Rhayaden | 8 Birmingham Corporation... . J. Mansergh & Sons, 5, V tod eta S.W. S ] July 22 
*Superstructure of Block Three of a v Admity Bidngs Commissiouers of H.M. Works, &. Sir John Taylor, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S. W. . . No date. 
Cast-Iron Pipes, &c., Huddersfield... TE . Hathorn 7 0 Ltd., Peedi 7 ia ee do. 
Detached Villas, Chiswick... e 9 . . . Palgrave & Co., Architects, 28. Victoria-street. f. W. . . e e 
Roads and Sewers, High Barnet, Herts e ae 8 G. D. Byficld, 3. Stone Buildings, Linceln’s Inn Fields, W. C.. e do. 
Broken Granite, Sudbur v. . West Suffolk County Counell. .. ..] A. A. Hunt, County Architect, Sudbury . . . . . e do. 
The Weskansss.. Bland & BOW n, Architects, Horrogate „e f e e 9200 do 


Chapel, Hampsthwaite, Yorks e 
Restoration of St. James’ Church, Gray) ne, nr. Rochester 


Drainage Works at Workhouse, Kingston . 5855 


Arnold & Co., The Precincts, Rochester. 
E. Cripps, Council Offices, New Shoreham, ‘Susse 


$00 06a PETT toe B %%%. 


Steyning West R. D. C. . . 


X. . COR %s. eee bee eee 


a 


Those marked with an asterisk (*) are advertised in this Number. Contracts, iv, vi. viii. x. & xxi. 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 


TILES. 


Best plain red tiles. 44 o per 
ip and valley da 7 per 
0 o per 1,008 


Do. Ornamental Tiles ....52 6 


Hip and valley tiles doz. 
dip ey 4 o per 


Do. ornamen IFP 0 i 
Hi tiles ®t ese eerse@eesnesea doz. 
Valley 4 o per 


tiles 3 0 
Best Red or Mottled Staf. 


tiles 4 O per 1,00 


Do. Ornamental Do. ....50 o 


Hip tiles .............. 4 : per doz, 


Y ey tiles CEEE E „66 3 


WOOD. 


‘Deals: best 3 in. by rrin. and 4 in. 
by gin. Sn UI eens ee aie 


Deals: 


3 Dy 9 
Battens : best aj; in. by 7 in. and 8in., 


and 3 in. by 7in. and 8in...... 
Battens ; best a$ by 6 and 3 by 6 .. 
Deals: seconds e e 
Battens: seconds ............... i 


ay ae 6 in 
ain. by 44 in. and sin. by sia. .. 
i Boards— 


oreign Sawn - 
1 ia. and 13 in. by 7 iin 8 
3 in. eee ee „„ na 92 „ „0 


Fir timber: Best middling Danzig 
pecification 


or Memel (average s 
econds ....... C 
Small e to to in.) 
Small timber (s in. to 8 in.) ‘ 
Swedish balks ............... : 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average). 


Joinzrs’ Woop. 


White Sea: First yellow deals, 
4 in. by rr in 4 

in. by 9 in. 6 2 „% %% „% „% „%ũ—? 0 e 6 „ „ 
tens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 In. 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. by 11 in. 

X i 3 in. by gin. 
Batt 23 in. and 3 in, by 7 in. 

i yellow deals, 3 in. by 1x in. 

9 in. 2 0 6 % „% „6% %% „% ee oe eo oY 
Battens, 2} in. and 3 in. by 7 in. 
. first yellow deals, 3 in. 


II. Lö ‘ 

e 3in. by g in 242 66 2 „ 6 „ 2 90 
Battens „eee „e „e „e „eee ee 
Second yellow deals, 3 in. b 
Do. ain by 2 2 6 „ 6 „ % „ „ 0 20 
, 3 in. by g in Da 
Batt 6 5 6 6 % % % „% „% „ 6 06 „ 0 9 „ 9% „% „„ e a 


ens. 
Third yellow deals, 3 in. by 
1I iii. 
Do. 3 in. by g in 
Battens eeeeee ee %% %% % „%% %„%¶F7Ta's „ „„ 6 6% 00 


White Sea and Peters — 
First white deals, 3 in. rr in. 
Battens.. — sacs 
Second white deals 3 in. by rz in. 

77 70 " in. by 9 in. 


Under 2 in. thick extra 
Mellow Pine—First, regular sizes .. 
Oddments @eeeseeeeoananeevese sete 
Seconds, regular sizes 
Wellow Pine Oddments ......... : 
auri Pine—Planks, per ft. cube.. 
Wanerg and Stettin Oak Logs 
Dargar per fE cube eer 8 
S 9 r (EEE % „0 
Wainscot Oak S, per ft. cube 
„ per ft. sup. as 


3 in. do. ease 


do. 
Dry Mahogany— Honduras, Tabas- 


Prepared F looring— 
a in PY 7 in. yellow, planed and 
„„ 


% „„ „„ „ 


matched. 


‘sin. by 7 in. white, planed and 
match 


a we 


32 in. by 7 in. white, planed and 


ma LEE E E E EE EEEE „„ „„ 
sł in. by 7 inch yellow matched and 
jointed boards 


7 


oe 
At per load of so ft. 


0 Oo O GO o 


0 0 o 
9 30 030 


ooo 
ooo 


o0oo0oo0oo0o000 


owa @moo0o0000000000 
oe 


0 0 30 


0 030 ANN 
% AAR ADCO 


2 anw 0 


a O = 
0 


* 
0 


* % M O A a O 


0 39 0 


: o. 
in. by 7 in. white do do. 
in. by / in. do. do. do. 
Gin. at 6d. to od. per square less than 7. in. 
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PRICES CURRENT (Continued). 
JOISTS, GIRDERS, &c. 


Compound Girders 


Ino 


Sheet Iron, Black. — 
Ordinary 


nary quality— 


3 ft. to 20 GGG... 


n » 22 g. and 24 g. 
97 a S9 


75 57 32 g. and 24 f. 


7 Se g. 

Best Soft Steel Sheets, 6 ft. by a ft. 
to qf by sog. 
and thicker .. 

n” „ 22g, and 34g. 


55 oe 2 
Cat nails, 3 in. to 6 in. eee eeevcan 


(Under 3 in. usual trade extras.) 


LEAD, &c. 


Lrap—Sheet, English, 3 Ibs. & up. 
Pipe in coils .........cnesceeee 
Soil pipe e 


Vieille Montagne .......... ton 

Silesian 2 „„ „„ moose % „% „ 6 „ „ 6 6 „ 0 
Corræx 

Strong Sheet .......... per lb. 

Thin BRENN ee 

Copper nails py 


Strong Sh 

trong Cet... wcce @eeeecde LL 
Thin 10 662 6 266 „„ „ 66 „4 ($) 

Tin—English Ingots eesnes Ty 

So_pER—Plumbers’ ...... 5, 
Tiumensn p 
Blowpipe 6 „ „ „ 6 6 „%% 0„ 00 [E] 


ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES. 


rg oz. thirds eeeeeseveaecevseee ee eevee aves 
LL nf ðͤ v 
sz oz. thirds eetGBeeeeeetevuesveoeevnegee 3 
IL feu... cota oS cses 2 


Rolled Steel Joists, ordinary sections 


METALS. 


Common Bars 
Staffordshire Crown Bars, good 
merchant quality 


Mild Steel Bars .... 2 6 %% „ 60» ee eee 
Hoop Iron, basis price.......... 


m e And upwards, according to size and gauge. 


sizes to 20 g 
II be to 2 6262 2 6 „6 „„ 


” » to 26 f 
Sheet Iron, Galvanised, flat, ordi- 
nary sizes, 6 ft. by 2 ft. to 


Sheet Tron, Galvanised, flat, best 


9) os 
Angles, Tees and Channels, ordi- 
nary sections CPCaeeetes ages sunoence 
Flitch Plates * „„ ee eeo8e oa 
Cast Iron Columns and Stanchions, 
including ordinary patterns .... 


F 


9 0 0 o 0 opp 


16 0 


9 15 
10 15 
12 5 


Ia 15 
13 3 
14 3 


16 o 
16 10 
18 O 


12 15 


13 3 
14 o 


11 t5 


14 0 
93 


14 10 


900 2 0 0 


rh 


s6 oz. thirds .. ...cccascccccccccccs 4 0 
97 unrl eee ae 3 

38 oz. thirds 9 0 %%% % %%% % „%„%„„%„ „„ 66 60„ 5 0 
iy) ſourths Ad. 


Fluted sheet, 15 o. 


21 33 .. 4d. 
1 Hartley s Rolled Plate .......... 1d. 


97 99 LI ee 00 


OILS, &c. 


Raw Linseed Oil in pipes or barrels.. per gallon 


in 
Boiled ,, ii 1a piper or barrels 


9) » a9 


12 in drum 
Turpentine, in barrelis . 


2 „„ 


b in drums ...... 
Genuine Ground English White Lead 


Red Lead 


Fine 5 Varnish ......... re rere 


Pale @eeeese e eeseeeneeese enenenne se 

Superfine Pale Elastic re ee er 

Supeting Harddiping Oa, fs San at 
u ne g or 

„Churches eevee 5 2 „ 6 6 6 60 

Seine Pal 1 secaos 2 2 6 0 % „„ „66 EKAT) 
u e e @eeved 

Fine Pale Maple LE E E EERTE E) V. i 
Finest Pale Durable Copal ........ 


Best Tiascel Oil Putty.... eke 8 
Stockholm Tar.. 2 % „% 4 „%% ee wpe „ „ 6 „ „ 


* 
=e 


m ei d m pi 
o O mO “zg 00 oOo OOo. 


per ft. delivered. 


Grimwood & Sons. 1,372 


1 
3 


oe 
CoOwWwennnn P 


o e OO O & 


o DN! 


Extra Pale French Oil % „ „ %%% „% „„ „6 „ „6 06 „„ „0 00 
Eggshell Flatting Varnish ........ 
ite Copal Enamel „e %. 
Extra Pale Pa Siva: eesneeteeeaveevsnsen @eneeed 
Best apan Ie cee „% „ „„ 6 6 „6 6 22 
ge Bleck Japan F*** 
an ahogany Stain 
Brunswick Black 22 6 „ „„ „ „ „6 „ „6 „„ 
Berlin Black 62 2 „%% %%%%ꝓf% eee „„ „„ 60 
Knotting r 08 0:0: 0: 0.0 eacee @as2#eeeeos 
French and Brush P Co %%% ce 0 „ „ „„ „6 mes 


Coeereneese 


cgomoe0omodcqao0oo0odcaad 
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` TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—The responsibility of signed articles, letters 
and papers read at 3 eats, Of course, with the 


We cannot undertake to return rejected communi- 
Cations. 


Letters or communications (beyond mere news items 
55585 neve been duplicated for other journals are N 


All communications must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender, whether for publication or not. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We are compelled to decline pointing out books and 
piving addresses. 

Any commission to a contributor to write an article is 
given subi ect to the approval of the article, when 

y the Editor, who retains the right to reject it if unsatis- 
tactory. The receipt by the author of a proof of an article 
in type does not necessarily imply its acceptance. 

All communications regarding liten and artistic 
matters should be addressed to THE EDITOR; those 
relating to advertisements and other 20188 business 
matters should be addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and 
not to the Editor. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER" (Published Weekly) is supplied DIRECT 


from the Office to residents in any part of the United Kingdom, at 
the rate of 198. per annum (sa numbers) PREPAID. To all of 
Europe, America, Australia, New Zealand, India, China, lon, 
&c., zes. per annum. Remittances (payable to J. MORG. 
should be addressed to the publisher of “THE BUILDER, | 
Catherine-street, W.C 


AN) 


SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, 


by prepaying at the Publishing Office 19s, per annum (52 
numbers) or 4s. 9d. | quarter {3 
receiving The Builder 


numbers) can ensure 


by Friday Morning's Post, 


TENDERS. 


Communications for insertion under this headi E 


should be addressed to The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays, N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless autbenticated either by the architect 
or the building ner; and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
took., 9 in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons, 


* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted. 


CHESTER.—For the execution of sewerage works, 


Christleton and Great Boughton, for the Rural District 
Council of Chester. Mr. F. E 
e Liverpool :— 


Priest, M. Inst. C. E., 13, 


ea FFF ones x irese $3,288 10 o 
H. Buckley see 12,633 0 0 
Underwood Bros .. 12,615 o o 
Freeman & Sons, Oldham*........ 11,727 O o 


DUNHAM-ON-TRENT.—For erection of farm house, 


for Rev. Jas. Francis. Messrs. Eyre & Southall, archi- 
ae ek = :— £ 1 £ 
A. Richmond ........ £445 ; „ . . £425 
G. Hurst 427 T. Wileon* 8 


GRIMSBV. — For the erection of Council offices, Clee- 


thorpes. Mr. H. C. Scaping, architect, Court Chambers, 
5 Quantities by Mr. J. Watson, Cogan Cham- 
bers, Hull: 


u 
H. Marrows, Garden-st., Grimsby” £5,968 19 1 
— ES 


HYDE.—For the erection of the Queen Victoria Me- 


morial Tower, Holy Trinity Church, Gee Cross, for the 
Building Committee. Messrs. James Hunt & Son, archi 
tecn, 4, Warren-street, Stockport. Quantities b 
architects :— 


y the 
B. Armitage, Hyde oo 4890 


IPSWICH.—For additions to the theatre, Carr-street, 


for the Directors. Mr. Walter Emden, architect, 106, 
Strand, W.C. :— 
eon Linzell . . q :. 61,490 


Spencer, Santo, & Co. £1,340 
Parkin & Son, pa 
Ipswich... . 1,300 


H. Bloomfield .. 1, (c 


LONDON. For new head offices for the London and 


Manchester Industrial Assurance Co., Ltd., so, Finsbury- 


uare. Messrs. Gilbert & Constanduros, architects, 43, 


Finsbury- square. E.C. (Quantities by Messrs. Batstone 
Bros., rro, Cannon-street, E. C.:. 

Rider & Sons...... £25,764 W. Downs ........ £22,673 
Lascelles & Co... . 23,419 | Holliday & Green- 
Lawrence & Sons . 23,139 wood D D .. 21597 
Colls & Sons ...... 22,817 | Kirk & Kirk ...... 277808 
Trollope & Sons .. 22,700 Greenwood, Lid.“ .. 21 
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LONDON. For rebuilding the premises, Nos. 108 and 


110, Prince- street. Deptford, for the Lift and Hoist” 
Co. Mr. John Jas. Downes, architect, 199, 
High- road, S. E.: — 


Wooden Floors. 
Firep oof Fire f 
Floors. t. 
W. Falkner £1,643 1 3 42,053 o 
T. D. Leng ...... 1,625 0 0 1,604 o 
Hali Bros. ....... 1,525 @ © . 1,525 O 
W.O Collingwood* 1,400 o o . 1,800 o 
S. R. Best: 1.145 10 O . 1,311 5 
t Withdrawn. 


Sec also next page. 
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LONDON.—For a street fire station in St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, for the London County Council :— 
W. Harbrow* E ͤ ( sce aewewe 4205 


- LONDON.— -For the erection of a tempo ary buildmg 
to accommodate a horsed fire escape on gro near the 
Fulham sub-sfation, for the London County Council :— 
J. Menn sce sicscceties saikeue-es £386 


LONDON.—For nine lamp-standards, Waterloo Bridge, 
for the London County Council: 
McDowall, Steven, & Co., Ltd. ........ £141 15 


MERTHYR.—For additional wards at the General 
Hospital, for Sir William Thomas Lewis, Bart., and the 
Executive Board. Mr. C. M. Davies, architect, 112, 
High-street, Merthyr 
J. Jenkins, Merthyr Tydfil* .....o 0000 soo: £2,123 


NOTTINGHAM. — For enlargement to offices at 
Messrs. W. Coates & Sons’ factory, Spring Close, Old 
Lenton, Nottingham. Mr, Fred. C. Martin, architect and 
surveyor, . row, Nottingham ;— 


RETFORD.—For new furniture warehouse, &c., 


Carolgate, for Messrs. J. Fletcher & Son. Messrs. Eyre 
& Soutball, architects, Retford :— 
Richmond & Son £860 o OC. Jones 4711 0 o 
R. Mettam . 799 o o G. Hurst 703 0 O 
G. Hopkinson.. 798 10 of Hopkinson & 
8. Fenton 725 o | Son 6.65 he 663 o o 
Fish ........ 711 5 10 


N 


RETFORD.—For three cot 


es, Moorgate, for Mr. 
Tesse Smith. Messrs. Eyre & 


uthall, architects, Ret- 


ford :— 

G. 1. Hopkinson.. £720 8 G. Ledger £644 o 
Hopkinson & Son.. 680 G. Fenton 632 o 
C. Jones 667 o A. Richmond. 590 o 
F. Fenton q 648 10 


SHOEBURYNESS. — For additions to the Board 
School, Hingnar street, for the Shoeburyness School 
Board. Messrs. Burles & Harris, architects, Southend :— 


F. E. Woodhams .. £5,846 E. Wes 45,384 
Dupont & Co 5,550 | Davey, Lide. 5,297 
T. Whuhnr 5,508 | S. OSS sesoese 55130 
Davis & Leaney.... 5433 W. E. Davey ...... 4. 
A. J. Harris 317393 


S8O0UTHAMPTON.— For the erection of a corn market 
at the cattle market, for the Corporation. Mr. J. A. 
eee Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, 


H. 1,004 o] Stevens & Co. .... £829 o 

Playfair Aaa & Toole.. 905 o| Dyer & Sons 787 o 

H. Lawrence .... 924 o Douglas & Richards 775 14 

Jenkins & Sons, Ld. 846 o W. Ward 775 o 
{All of Southampton. ] 


B.NOWELL & CO. 


STONE MERCHANTS & CONTRACTORS. 
oh Office.— Warwick Road, KENSINGTON, 
Nerway, Guernsey, and Leicestershire 
` Granite, Kerb, Pitching, and 
Yorkshire Stone. 


i AITEN e Erna. r ROAD 74.76, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE BUILDER. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For the erection and completion 
of the Prospect Hill Presbyterian Church, for the Building 
Committee. Mr. J. Williams Dunford, architect, 10cc, 
Queen Victoria-street, E.C. :— 


Snewin Bros. & Co. £5,949 | James Reed........ $5,279 
F. J. Coxhead...... 5,678 | Sands, Palmer, & Co. 5 
Shurmur & Sons... 5. 490 Walthamstow .... 5,042 


[Architect’s estimate, £5,000 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For the erection of a caretaker’s 


house at the tage horse road Schools, for the Education 
Committee. Mr. H. Prosser, Architect to the Education 
Committee, . :— 


A. Reed .. £506 | A. G. Cris 4385 

Clayton . 425 Sands, Palmer & Co., 
III veccsn cee 420 Walthamstow* .... 380 
J. & J. Dean. 395 | Pollard & Brand.. 360 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. — For additions to St. 
Joseph's Convent, Grange-road. Mr. James Garry, archi- 
tect, 47, Church-street, West Hartlepool. Quantities by 
Mr. Geo. are Newcastle :— 


[JUNE 27, 1903. 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Ltd. 


FOR ALL THE. PROVED KINDS OF 
BAT 


FLUATE, for Hardening e 
and Preserving Building Materials 


HAM HILL STONE. 
DOULTING STONE. p) 
The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 


(incorporating the Ham Hill Stone Co. and C. Trask & 
Son, The Doulting Stone Co.) 


Chief Office Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 


Somerset. 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Williams, 
16, Craven-street, Strand. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 


S. 1 
„ 5 . £3,618 11 4 Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
. G. Brown.. 3,780 16 o| dale, West Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
lardy & Co.. 3,687 10 o| Hartlepool* 3,400 o © for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
R. Watt .. . . 3.397 4 ° floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk- 
rooms, ies, tun-rooms, and terraces 


W. H. Lascelles & Co., 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


e No. 1365, London Wall. 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY, 
LASCELLES CONCRETE. 


Asphalte Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co 


SPRAGUE & CO., Lid, 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale prompty 


execu 
4 & 5, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, E.C, 


QUANTITIES, &., 
| accurately and with despatch. 


LITHOGRAPHED 
183 No. aha 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with fis METCHIM & SON (A CLEMENTS ag 


greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


SPECIALITIES 


Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, 
Builders, and ail users of Drawing Materials. 


TRACIN G PAPERS 


(Every make, Ev 


TRACING CLOTHS, 
DRAWING PAPERS, 


SENSITIZED PAPERS, SUN COPIES, 


Catalogue and 3 Sample Bovks on application to 


The Architects and Engineers’ 
Supply Association, 


ish and Foreign, of any repatation), 


**QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ DIARY AND TABLES,” 
For 1908, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1 


IBEST BATH STONE. 


Original Hartham Park Box Ground & Corsham. 


EVERY BLOCK oon Leen WITH 
UR REGISTERED TRADE MARE, 


MARSH, SON, & GIBBS, In. 


Chief . Great 3 Chambers. A 
London Offices: 18, Great Western Road, Paddington. 


WORKED STONE A SPECIALITY. 


PILKINGTON &CO 


(ESTABLISHED 1838.) 
MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
KING WILLIAM STREBT, LONDON, 
Telephone No., 6319 Avenue 


Registered Trade Mark, 


Poloneeau Asphalte 


PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING. 
AOID-RESISTING ASPHALTE. 


EC. 


WHITE SILICA PAVING. 


PYRIMONT SEYSSEL ASPHALTE: 


~ EWART 


1 


“EMPRESS” SMOKE CURE 


NOISELESS 


‘During an experience of 68 YEARS we have found NO COWL so successful as 


„ the “EMPRESS” 


‘Expert Advice free in London 


Rall Fare only In Country 


EWART & SON LTD. 346-350 EUSTON ROAD LONDON N.V. 


Write for Catalogue 8 30” Post Free 
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